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Abd  d Kader — [see  Algiers] — abduction  41 

Abolitionists— Srlarshall’s  speech  13;  abduction  41; 

Parkersburg  case  67,  90,  100,  JDS,  229;  C.  M.  Clay  320 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  8 

Adams,  J . Q. — reply  to  invitation  11;  the  Cooper  medal 
116;  letter  'citizen  of  a republic’  137;  bible  society  138; 
anti-Texas  memorial  231  ;on  Oregon  question  288-9;  the 
notice  res.  293-4-5-7,  375;  Mr.  Rhett,  and  peace  of  1814 
317;  Mr.  Martin  375;  speech  on  Oregon  notice  376,  400; 
a reply  to  his  ‘right  of  discovery’  40S 

* Administration  have  erred’  88 

Africa — French  colony  at  Gaboon  288 — [see  Liberia, 
Algiers,  &c.] 

Agriculture— a bean,  a pea  10;  British  statistics  17; 
Cherokee  agricultural  society  38;  N.  Jersey  fruit  39;  lair, 
N.  York  52;  mustard  53;  tobacco  in  Texas  67;  dp.  and 
sugar  in  Florida  70;  Ayrshire  cattle  81;  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
farm,  a Virginia  farm  92;  Henry  Clay’s  farm  93;  silk 
plant  100,  Malaga  fruit  1 12;  of  Illinois  1 15;  fanners,  gar- 
deners,and  Bilk  growers  convention  119;  P.  George’s  sue. 
135;  tobacco  in  P.  G.  147;  fruits  ot,  potato  disease,  De- 
von stock,  Manilla^  hemp,  Alpaca  wool  191;  English 
crop  199;  product  of  bread  stuff  in  U.  S.  201;  Louisiana 
cotton  and  sugar  205-6;  wheat  insect  229;  American 
hemp  and  duck  232;  statistics  of,  exports,  &c.,  and  re- 
marks 243;  Sea  Island  cotton  256;  N.  York  statis.  319; 
Mastedon  cotton  359 

Alabama,  state — biennial  sessions  confirmed  8;  legis- 
lature elect  40;  products  229;  railroad  357;  capital  loc.  400 
Albany  trade  128  Alexandria  retroces.  407,  416 
Alexander , J.  H.,  report  on  weights  and  measures  359 
Algeria — French  slave  trade  65;  commander  80;  de- 
tachment surprised  by  Abd-el-Kader  129;  another  145; 
more  French  troops  ordered,  129.192;  Dugeuad  again  foil- 
ed by  Abd-el  Kader  320;  more  disasters  403 

Allen,  senator — 216;  chairman  foreign  relations  230; 
on  war  or  peace  241;  Oregon  notice  242,258,  310,  312, 
574;  his  speech  thereon  385;  on  Gass’  resolution  216;  fo- 
reign interference  res.  307,  310,  311-2,  324;  remarks 
thereon  336;  navy  bill  324,  374;  foreign  interference  res. 
received  and  referred  341;  personal  expla.  342-3;  debate 
on  said  res.  3 17 ; bis  speech  364 

Alpacas,  project  for  importing  191,  416 

Alton,  111.  statistics  115 

Amazon  river,  navigable  nearly  to  the  Pacific  115 
American  Colonization  Society, receipts  144 — [see  Col.] 
American  Fur  Company,  Buffalo  robes  45 

American  Institute,  fair  64,  101;  anniversary,  address 
of  Gen.  Talrnadge,  Mr.  Elliott,  &c.  149 

American  literature  ) 1 American  cotton  prints  332 
American  prisoners  in  Van  Dieman  released  85 

American  provisions  in  England — [see  chronicle  pages] 
American  securities  in  do.  see  do. 

American  ship  building  96 

American  stocks — [see  last  page  each  number ] — see  160 
American  wool  in  England  288 

Antarctic  discoveries  96  Anti-Bank  Society  80 

Anti  protective  tariff'  bill,  its  provisions  370 

Anti  rent  disturbances,  N.  Y.  7,  8;  expences  16;  Big 
Thunder  39;  trials,  &c.  52,  67;  sentences  88.  102;  items 
9G,  183;  convicts  208;  gov.  Wright’s  mes.  on  304,  348 
Appnlachicola  trade  357  Apple  trade  96,156 

Appointments — 35,  49.  83,  113,  132,144,  177,  196,226, 
290,  307,  323,  352,  355,  370;  propositions  for  locating  259; 
do.  and  for  rotation  260 

Appropriations,  transfers  of  230;  fortifications  31], 
376;  pensions  311 

Arbitration,  Oregon,  remarks  on  369 

Archer,  senator,  216;  on  Cass’  res.  246;  claims,  French 
treaty  258,  374;  on  Oregon  379 

Argentine  republic,  European  interference  18,  48,65; 
war  operations  83  384 

Arkansas,  state — boundary,  remarkable  spring  52;  U 
S.  senator  181;  res.  on  public  lands  277 

Armistead,  brig,  gen.,  death,  tribute  to  100 

Armstrong,  gen.  R.  memorial  asking  pension  25S 

Army— [see  defence,  volunteers,  appointments] — Gen. 
Taylor  and  dragoons  on  the  .Nueces  4;  movement  to- 
wards Texas  5;  volunteers  from  Louisiana  6,  8,  9;  dis- 
position of  forces,  remarks,  'army  of  observation,’  ot  ‘oc 
cupation,’  D.atje-  monument,'  inovement.of  troops,  medi- 
cal staff,  Fremont's  .expedition,  gen.  Gaines  and  volun 
teers  21-1,  50;  gen.  Brooke,  gen.  Worth,  arms  and 
equipments,  ‘army  of  reserve’  50;  volunteers  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Ohio  65-6;  orders,  gen.  Armstead  obit.,  troops 
en  route  for  Texas  100;  col.  Kearney’s  expedition  west 
123;  generalorders  No.  50,  appointments  and  promotions 
178;  regulations  of  rank,  gen.  Scott  197;  president’s  mes- 
sage on  tlie  222;  assistant  inspector  general,  bill  for  re- 
storing 258;  passed  311;  bill  for  sappers  and  miners 258; 
259;  referred  311;  fur  two  rifle  regiments  295  to  302 
— annual  report  of  commanding  gen.  302;  col.  Kearney’s 
report  of  campaign  to  Rocky  mountains  303;  aggregate 
force  enrolled  305;  promotions— [see  appointments]  . 

“Army  of  observation” — 35;  notification  to  Kentuc- 
ky ib;  position  at  Corpus  Christi  36,  48;  disaster  of  steam- 
er Dayton  49;  items  65;  troops  en  route  66;  dragoons 
from  fort  Jesup,  reports  86;  more  troops  100;  arrive  at 
Atansaa,  items  144;  in  quarters  on  the  Nueces  ib 


“Army  of  occupation.’’— Texan  troops,  2d  regt.  dra- 
goons 132;  artillery  reach  Aransas  133;  price  of  provi- 
sions there  147;  return  of  Louisiana  volunteers  178;  let- 
ter from  officer  273,  288;  complaints,  and  contradictions 
192;  item  240,  list  of  medical  staff  242;  unpleasant  ru- 
mors of  sickness,  &c.  320;  letters  and  statements,  force 
of  the  371;  item  384;  ordered  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  416 
Army  officers,  enquiry  as  to  age  for  active  service  277; 
lieut.  Merrick  208;  capt.  Reed  192 

“ Army  of  reserve,"1  gen.  Gaines  50;  volunteers  51 
Army  of  the  revolution  in  1778  41 

Army  and  navy,  enq.  as  to  retrench.  407;  of  Texas,  ap- 
peal, comments  86;  ot  Great  Britain  91 

Ashley,  senator  216 

Ashman,  Mr.  rep.,  on  executive  power  312;  Oregon 
notice  375 

Astronomical,  Biela’s  comet  288;  tile  new  planet  As- 
trasa  discovered  363 

Atchison,  senator,  Oregon  notice  242,  258 

Atkinson  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  375 

Athenaeums,  notice  of,  at  Providence  115 

Atmospheric  railway,  experiments  64,  104,  332 

Attorney  general  department,  recommended  223 

Auctions,  judicial  decision  5;  duties  336 

Austria — Zollverien  treaty  98;  magnetic  tele.  2S2 
B 

Bagby,  senator,  21G:  constitutional  amendment  324; 
navy  bill  360,  364;  'Texas  navy  361,  364;  explana.  ‘i—i 
Baker,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  289,  302,  ? 12,  362 

"Balance  of  power,"  Mr.  Walsh’s  letter  139 

Baltimore — exports  12;  ‘old  defenders’  39,  fall  trade 
64;  inspections  80,  334,  Eutaw  House  128;  improvements 
309;  coffee  trade,  tobacco  310;  ship  building  378 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  96;  report  105,  190;  en- 
quiry as  to  U.  S.  aiding  277 

Bancroft,  Geo. — [see  secretary  navy] 

Banks — [see  last  page  each  number] — at  N.  Orleans 
16,  334;  item  64;  of  Tennessee  158;  S.  Carolina  115,  190; 
Georgia  190;  Illinois  191;  N.  York,  annual  report  200, 
384;  Massachusetts,  N.  Carolina  308;  ot  the  U.  S.  of 
Pennsylvania  336;  N.  York  safety  fund  350;  number  of 
in  U.  S.  358;  enquiry  as  to  delin.  362;  of  Tennessee  400 
Bank  capital  of  G.  Britain  232 

Bank  of  England,  statements  16,  82,  160,  205 

Banks  and  banking , in  England,  Ohio,  several  states, 
Tennessee  143 

Bankrupt,  statistics  1-13,  191;  legal  decision  as  to  fo- 
reign bankrupt  laws  5 

Barbadoes,  burnt  district  2 Barley,  trade  232 

Barrow,  senator  230  Bales,  senator  216 

Buyly,  Mr.  rep.  117;  naturaiiz.  269;  Oregon  notice  362 
Bearers  of  despatches , compensation  405 

Bedingei , Mr.  rep.,  on  natura.  278;  Oregon  notice  324 
Bees,  weight  of  160 

Belgium — ministry  remodelled  18;  potato  disease  64, 
82,  128;  chambers  meet,  railways  82,  1)5  189;  corn  ad- 
mitted free  1 15;  commercial  regulations  177 ; trade  189; 
claims  on  210;  chambers  meet,  king’s  speech  226;  tariff, 
war  with  Holland  403 

Benton,  senator — Oregon  question  165-6,  216,  230, 280; 
407;  chairman  military  com.  230;  Elijah  White’s  memo 
rial  245,  253;  sappers  and  miners  258;  mounted  riflemen 
277;  increase  of  navy  and  war  34 1,  360,  378;  book  342 
Betjuests — Abbott  Lawrence  to  Latin  school,  D.  Sears 
to  Cambridge  Observatory,  J.  A.  Everett  to  Georgia 
Female  College  16;  Mr.  Haydon  64;  A-  Milne  180;  O. 
Smith  28S;  Ledekaner  320 

Berrien,  senator,  re-elected  177,  180,  203;  qualifies  230; 
national  armory  324;  Georgia  res.  373 

Bible  in  Prussia  282;  J.  Q.  Adams’  letter  138 

Bibliotheca  Americana  56 

"Big  gun"  arrives  from  England  176 

Biographical,  geo.  Win.  McDonald  9;  Elder  B.  Har 
vry  11;  Judge  Story  55;  Bolivar,  Paui  Revere  163;  Eli- 
zabeth Fry  192;  Jesse  Kersey  144 

Black,  Mr.  rep.  231;  Oregon  notice  363,  376;retre.  407 
Bolivar,  gen.  item  163 

Book,  trade  80;  N.  Y.  Register  1 12;  exchange  374 
Boon,  Daniel,  remains  of  56  Boots,  manut.  of  150 
Boston — by  a N.  Yorker  7;  assessment  52;  average  ol 
deaths  112;  flour  at  163;  treasurer’s  statistics  208;  trade, 
election  256;  export  of  cotton  goods  240;  increase  of  po- 
pulation 309;  leather  trade,  sugar  trade  310;  U.  S.  reve- 
nue at  320;  flour,  grain,  hides,  cattle  trade  334 

Boundaries,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  52;  Missouri 

and  Ii/vva  147;  Florida  373 

Bowlin,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  259,  29  ; natura.  259 
Brazil — slave  trade,  Mr  Wise,  &c.  2,  3;  treaty  nil 
G,  Britain  17;  Zollverien  relations  19;  De  Jomville’s 
free  labor  project  32;  correspondence,  Mr.  Wise  84; 
minister  from  G.  Britain  27 o 

Breach  of  privilege,  question  312 

Bread  stuffs,  product  U.  S.  201;  corn  crop  of  U.  S. 
232;  Bril ish  estimates  of  supplies  of  384 

Breese,  senator  216;  on  war  or  peace  241;  mineral 
lands  292;  foreign  interference  366;  Oregon  notice  407 
Bright,  Jesse  D.  elected  U.  S.  senator  230  277,  374 
Brocchieri  'water,  experiments  332,  343,  416 

Brockenbrough,  Mr-  rep-,  mail  arrangements  407 


Broadhcad,  Mr  rep.  217;  national  foundry  259;  natu- 
ralization 247;  tonnage  duties  on  canal  boats  376‘ 

Brougham,  lord,  Mr.  French  on  1 

Brooms,  from  Wisconsin  357 

Brown,  Mr.  rep.,  decease  of  colleague  246;  Oregon  363 
Buchanan,  Jas. — [see  secretary  of  stale  J — Oregon  cor- 
respondence 265 

Buenos  Ayres — Europe  and  the  Argentines  18;  Euro- 
pean interference  48,  113;  item  65;  hostilities  83;  opera- 
tion of  the  allies  against  Rosas  192;  French  and  British 
blockade  of,  American  product  240;  blockade  vigorously 
prosecuted  256 

Buffalo,  abundance  of,  in  the  west  45 

Buffington,  Mr.  rep.,  road  to  Lake  Erie  407 

Bunker's  Hill,  relicks  70 

Burl,  Mr.  rep-,  Oregon  notice  375 

Business  circles — [see  last  page  each  number] 
Buslamente,  the  revolution  which  banished  34 

C 

Cabel,  Mr.  rep.  343  Calcutta,  excitement  134 
Calhoun,  J.  C.  senator — reply  to  Texas  convention 
100;  tariff,  &c.  139;  respect  to,  at  N.  Orleans  161;  on 
Oregon  165;  U.  S.  senate  177;  president  Memphis  int. 
imp.  conv.  196;  address  there  212;  Charleston  Mercury’s 
comments  214;  chairman  coin,  on  finance  230;  takes  his 
seat  in  senate  258;  cor.  on  Oregon  260;  Tennessee  invi- 
tation 276;  official  note  to  Mr.  Donelson,  Texas  annex. 
281;  his  Oregon  res.  278;  debate  279,  280;  editorial  re- 
marks 284-5;  on  Mr.  Allen’s  foreign  interference  res. 
307,  311,  313,  347-8,  365-6;  on  defensive  measures  341  - 
2;  Memphis  convention  374 

California— emigrants  for  7;  return  from  18;  Fre- 
mont’s expedi  26,  65,75;  English  in,  Mr.  Cushing’s  let 
ter  147;  railroad  suggested  203,  209;  letter  from  2U3;  em- 
igration 204;  from  Oregon  205;  description  244;  item  384 
California  poppy  75 

Cameron,  senator  16;  Washington  monument  res.  292 
Campbell,  Mr.  rep.,  on  documents  361;  Oregon  362 

Canada— Quebec  ruins  3;  Indians  6;  fortifications  98; 
railway  mania  144;  war  feeling  241;  railway  from  Que- 
bec to  Halifax  256;  drawbacks  259;  frontier  prep.  291, 
368;  project  of  re-annexing  the  states  368;  skeletons  373 
Canals — overwhelmed  with  trade  144;  of  N.  York 
176,  time  ot  opening  and  closing,  for  twenty  years,  trade 
232;  Pennsylvania  176,  276;  round  the  falls  of  Sauk  St. 
Mane,  proposed  277 

Capital  punishments,  gov.  Briggs  on  33 

Cass,  senator  216,  enquiry  relative  to  defe  nee  230;  war 
or  peace  241;  speech  on  defence  245-6,  258;  canal  at 
Sauit  St.  Marie  277;  navy  bill  374;  on  foreign  interference 
342  365-6 j ‘war  inevitable’  343,  361 

Cathcart,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  375 

Cattle  market — [see  Boston,  N York,  fyc  ] 358 

Census — of  Indiana  9,  180;  Sandusky  16;  New  York 
180,  229,  349;  Georgia  229;  Delaware  276;  Michigan  292 
Chalk  in  Tennessee  53 

Chase , Mr.  rep.,  on  naturalization  256;  Oregon  notice 
312,  374;  contested  election  408 

Chalmers,  senator,  appointed  192,  216,  324 

Chaplains,  debate  respecting  231;  Mr.  Pettit’s  res.,  Mr. 
A.  Johnson's  res.  259,  Mr.  Ttiston  elected  ib  , 

Chapman,  Mr.  rep.,  free  bridge  362;  fortifications  407 
Charleston,  S C. . railroad  niei  ting,  &o.  108;  and  Cum 
den  railroad  108;  and  Texas  railroad  373 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal , contract  for  completing  to 
Cumberland  49:  sections  sub-let  128,  147,198 

Cherokee  Indians  6;  talk  at  the  great  council  25;  agri- 
cultural society  38;  contemplate  asking  admission  as  a 
territory  51;  disturbances  228 

Cherokee  treaty,  enquiry  proposed  362 

Cheese  128,  176 — [see  American  provisions] 

Chicago,  trade  80,  240,  256;  collection  district  bill  292 
Chili,  republic  of— treaty  vvitli  Spain  129 

China— ransom  money  32;  earthquake,  fire  at  Canton 
33;  Christianity  at  Nankin  72;  trade  83;  C.  Cushing’s 
lecture  on  136;  F.  Webster’s  lecture  on  170;  railway 
from  Russia  to  205 

Chipman,  Mr.  rep.  16;  on  contested  election  324 

Choctaw  Indians,  asking  admis.  as  a territory  51,  87 
Church  chronicles — remarks  on  42;  riot  at  Letpsic  17; 
disputes  m Switzerland  18,  72,  143;  in  Germany.  Rome, 
Prussia  72;  in  Sweden  148 ; Protestant  Episcopal  42;  bi- 
shop Potter  55;  Ohio  convention  72;  N.  York  conv.  72-3; 
Onderdonk  94;  Oxford  seceding  14S;  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem 148;  Methodist  Epis.,  Kentucky  conf.  42;  Church 
South  73;  Presbyterian,  statistics  72;  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  72;  Kentucky  synod  94;  Quakers,  embassy  Irom 
England  to  the,  of  Illinois  42;  proceedings  in  Illinois 
therpon  282;  Catholics,  ut  Cincinnati  148,  Mormons, 
press  43;  temple  ai  Nauvoo  72;  a new  prophet  148;  letter 
from  Joe  Smith’s  widow  283;  Unioersalists,  statistics  72; 
Baptists,  schism  148;  statistics  143 

— Christian  governor  in  Persia  55; celebration  at  Ephra- 
ta,  Russian  church,  war  in  Syria,  Abby  Kelly,  Rhode 
Island,  Jews  72;  Irish  college  bill.  Episcopal  church  at 
Jerusalem,  Christians  in  China,  church  at  North  Co- 
ventry, newspaper  at  Siam  Millerism,  a princely  He- 
brew, general  religious  conve.  in  Prussia  148;  denomina- 
tions in  U.  S.,  bible  in  Pruscia,  Israelite  convention  282 


INDEX. 
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Church  and  state,  Mr.  Peliil’s  res.  259 

Cincinnati,  satisfies  "f  crime  ISO;  res.  respect,  navi- 
gation 01  3i2;  expots  359 — pee  trade ] 

Circassia — war,  Russiu  129,  130,  404 — [see  Russia ] 
“Citizen  of  a republic,'’  Ceba's  137 

Claims,  under  die  French  treaty  259;  Texas  on  the  U 
States  _ ^ 220 

Clark,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  307,  375 

Claude,  Dr  D.,  treasurer  ol  Md. — see  p.  292 

Clay,  Henry,  statue  52;  item  70;  letter  from  93;  his 
farm  93;  vase  presented  to  113,  trip  to  N.  O.,  &c.  304 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  Lexington  13;  abolition  320 

Clayton,  J.  M.,  senator  16;  claims  under  French  treaty 
253;  navy  bill  324,361;  Goddard  374;  Oregon  notice  279, 
374;  speech  on  Oregon  391;  on  public  printing  292 
Cleveland,  trade  of  232 

Clocks,  Connecticut  manufacture  10;  trade  256 

Coal,  mines  of  the  U.  S.  126;  trade  163;  in  Md._  144 
Coast  survey,  annual  report  on  273;  noticed  373 
Cobb,  Mr.  i.  p 217;  on  Oregon  notice  311 

C.cke,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  res.  324 

Oojfee,  treasuret’s  construction  relative  to  duties  on 
certain  reversed  37;  Baltimore  trade  310 

Coins,  value  ol  114  Coinage  at  the  U.  S.  mint  7,  211 
Cotlamer , Mr.  rep.,  call  lor  cor.  respecting  Oregon  363 
Collec  ors,  bill  respecting  374,  376 

Collection  districts,  Texas  277;  Chicago  279 

Colonization,  emigrants  to  Liberia  from  Kentucky  102, 
187;  emigrants  from  Maryland  176;  brig  Kent  192 
Colonization  Societies — [see  American]—  N.  Jersey  208 
Colony — [see  Liberia]  — territory  256;  Gaboon  289 
Colquitt,  senator  216.  374;  Oregon  406;  speech  413 
Colo'  td  population — [see  sons  of  Africa,  Liberia,  colo- 
nization, aboh.]— conv.  at  Syracuse  16;  of  Maryland  52 
Columbus,  Ohio,  improving  rapidly  309 

Columbia  river,  first  trading  settlement  on  323;  memo 
rial  from  widow  of capt.  Gray  363;  geographical  331 ; en 
quiry  as  to  the  post  route  to  407 

Commerce— [see  trade  and ] — of  U.  S.  for  year  ending 
June  1845  7 — [see  annual  report  on,  &.C.]  230 

Commercial  regulations,  Turkish  242 — [see  trade] 
Commercial  treaties,  effects  ol  \ 189 

Connecticut,  state — Lawrence  professorship, cutlery  7; 
clock  manut.  10;  res.  relative  to  Massachusetts  and  S. 
Carolina  disputes  38;  amended  system  of  elections  64; 
temperance  reform  101;  Norwich  records  135;  divorces 
198;  res.  against  admitting  Texas  as  a slave  state  pre- 
sented 246;  whig  nominations  336 

Consuls—  [see  diplomatic]  405 

Congress  of  U.  S. — the  twenty-ninth  87;  list  of  211 
Congress  of  laborers  87 

Congressional  proceedings  216,  and  continued  in 
each  subsequent  number 

Congressional  district  system  proposition  to  repeal  259 
Constitution — convention  to  form  a,  proposed  in  Vir- 
ginia 22,  for  Missouri  68,  229;  for  the  state  of  Texas  74; 
do.  confirmed  230-1;  of  Louisiana  approved  by  popular 
vote  256;  the  vole  the  eon  276 

Constitution  of  U.  S. — proposition  to  change,  as  to 
mode  ol  electing  president  and  vice  president  312;  bill 
reported  324 

Contested  election,  Brockenbroujh  and  Cabell  324-5, 
343;  decision  thereon  361;  N.  Jersey  ease  408 

Contingent  fund,  enquiry  as  to  security  of  278 

Cooper,  J.  F.,  the  medal,  J.  Q.  Adams’  letter  116;  R 
Isl.otu  historical  society  247 

Copper,  coin  7;  lake  region  9,  125;  companies  16 
Copper  harbor  on  Lake  Superior  134 

Convention  of  south,  and  west,  stales — [see  Mernp.]  100 
Convention  of  inventors  146 

Corn  laws  of  Great  Britain — table  of  sliding  scale  231; 
Lord  John  Russell,  publication  in  favor  of  repealing, 
frequent  cabinet  councils  257;  the  Times  asserts  that  the 
cabinet  had  determined  to  call  parliament  and  propose 
to  repeal  the,  ministerial  journals  deny  and  denounce 
the  publication,  great  sensation  produced  320;  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Morpeth  U'ge  repeal  333;  Mr.  Peel’s 
project  lor  modifying  the  400;  his  speech  401 

Cotton — markets,  crop,  shipments  of,  Qc. — [see  last 
page  each  number ] — failure  of  British  project  of  raising 
American,  m the  E.  Indies  109;  depression  in  prices  in 
England  160;  item  192;  crop  of  the  world  1845-6  199;  do. 

a number  of  years  200;  early  culture  of  in  S.  Carolina 
202;  manufactured  in  G.  Britain  232 

Sea  Island,  in  Tennessee  23;  do.  in  Florida  256;  price 
various  periods  32;  Mastodon  attracting  attention  359 
Colton  goods  48;  exported  188;  do.  from  Boston  240; 
ftonjN  York  310;  in  G.  Britain  232;  Amer.  prints  332 
Cotton  factories,  number  increasing  150;  in  the  south 
188;  at  Salem  309;  Andover  bridge  384 

Cotton  gin.  Mr.  Talmadge’s  notice  of  150 

Cotton  and  Sugar  interests,  agricultural  products  ol 
Louisiana  205-6 

Corwin,  senator  216 

“Court  of  nations.”  suggested,  remarks  on  372 

Crittenden,  senator  216;  on  war  or  peac  241;  on  de- 
fence 246;  presiding  officer  277;  Oregon  res  311;  on  fo- 
reign interference  347-8,  N.  Hampshire  indemnity  360 
ano  ,me’  seductjon,  pardons  8;  N.  York  statistics  22, 48, 
208;  m France  80;  Cincinnati  180 

Crops,  N.  and  S.  Carolina  8;  rice  48;  in  Europe,  fai- 
lure, and  distress  apprehended  97;  of  wheat  in  U.  States, 
grain  in  Europe,  sugar  in  Louisiana  333 

Crozier,  Mr.  rep. '278;  harbor  bill  408 

Cruger,  Nicholas,  portrait  of  Washington,  speech  in 
parliament  • 12 

Cruger  John,  voyage  to  Madagascar  202 

Cub* — annexation  of,  proposed  37;  commerce  of  1844 
189;  tobacco  trade  232;  resolution  proposing  negotiation 
tor  cession  ol,  to  U.  States  258;  withdrawn  277;  enquiry 
as  to  purchase  of,  and  memoriul  urging  407 


Culver,  Mr.  rep.,  Texas  annex.  362 

Cumberland  road,  bill  reported  376 

Cunningham,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  res.  288,  293,  374 
Currency,  post  offices  refuse  or  reduce  foreign  coin, 
copper  coin  7,  value  ol  various  coins  114;  the  Md.  360 
Cushing  Caleb,  lecture  on  China  136;  California  147 
Cutlery,  Holley’s,  at  Furnace  Village,  Conn.  7 

D 

Dade  monument,  at  West  Point  20 

Dallas,  G.  M„  vice  president  U.  States,  presides  216 
Dargin.  Mr.  rep  , Oregon  res.  363,  375-6 

Darragh,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  289,  299,  375;  ri- 
fle regiment  299 

Davis,  senator  216,  361 

Davis,  John  IV.,  Mr.  rep.,  elected  speaker,  address  216 
Davis  Garrett,  Mr.  rep.  231 ; on  military  academy  259; 
contin.  fund  278;  Oregon  293,  375;  cull  for  tariff  proj.  407 
Davis,  Mr.  rep.  of  Miss.,  Oregon  res.  375 

Dawson,  Mr.  rep.,  death  of,  announced  331,  245 
Dayton,  senator  16 

Deatus— Lieut  R.  P.  Lovell  6;  Chas  Lippitt,  Sami. 
J.  Hitchcock,  Judge  Thruston  16;  Henry  Sewuil,  Henry 
Boyer  48;  lie ut.  S.  Dodd  51;  judge  Story  55;  B.  I.  Cohen 
64;  gen.  Armistead  100;  Sand.  Paynter,  capt.  John  Nel- 
son 112;  Benj.  Flemming  128;  Hannah  Gough,  Jesse 
Kersey  14.4;  prof.  Houghton  147;  capt.  Reed,  Elizabeth 
Fry  192;  Allred  Cruger 208;  corn.  Elliott  227;  Mrs.  Ward 
256;  Geo.  James  Thomas,  Wm.  Brann  288;  Dr.  James 
Stewart  36S;  averages  of  112;  interesting  staffs,  of  human 
life  274;  during  1845  at  N.  York  416;  in  principal  cities 
— [see  last  page  each  number J Death  lamp  182 
Debts  of  the  states — Maryland  291;  Kentucky  232;  of 
the  several  states  308;  Virginia  382;  Indiana  406;  canal 
debt  of  N.  York  304 

Defence  of  the  country — [see  Cass,  ‘war  or  peace V 
‘ are  we  readyV  &c — remarks  on  gen.  CaSs’  res.  258;  en- 
quiry as  to  number  and  capabilities  of  steam  boats  for. 
312;  of  Genesee  river,  enquiry  312;  debate  on  prepara- 
tions for  341;  gun-boat  system  proposed  350;  Stevens’ 
project  for  harbor  defence  356;  bill  reported  bv  com.  on 
foreign  affairs,  authorising  volunteers,  &c.  362;  reply  of 
sec.  of  navy  to  com.  on  foreign  affairs  372;  of  the  Dela- 
ware, proposed  16;  Canadian  preparations  403  jestimates 
for  fortifications  at  Key  West  406;  enquiry  as  to  fortify- 
ng  St.  Mary’s,  Point  Patience,  and  Thomas’  Point 
Chesapeake  bay  . 407 

Delano,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  375 

Delaware,  stale — population  of  Wilmington  48;  im- 
provements 89;  census  276;  peach  trade  332 

Delaware  bay.  enquiry  as  to  defence  of  372 

Denmark,  education  in  64 

Department  of  state — notice  of 'Turkish  commercial 
reg.  242;  on  the  prohibition  of  German  papers  published 
in  U-  States  by  the  German  diet  242;  note  to  Mr.  Dun- 
elson,  Texas  annex.  281-2 

Department  of  war,  secretary  Marcy’s  annual  report 
249;  reports  from  311 

De  Rosier,  Baptiste,  welcome  home  160 

Detroit,  population  of  224 

Diamonds  in  N.  Carolina  53 

Dickinson,  senator  230;  chairman  com.  on  manuf.  i6; 
on  navy  bill  360,  374;  Oregon  notice.  407 

Diplomatic  journal — items,  Mr.  Wise  and  Brazil  3, 
35,  84,  177;  reception  of  Mr.  McLane  35,  50,  99,  132, 
177;  London  Herald,  impu  ,sect.  Melville's  contra.  320 
— form  of  an  official  recom.  of  a retiring  mmisrer,  M. 
D’Argaiz,  Spanish  minister  35;  item  19;  Chris.  Hughes, 
charge  to  Holland,  compli.  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
the  oaken  crown  49;  which  he  deck,  return  home  60;  Mr. 
Donelson  returns  from  Texas,  Mr.  Everett  returns  from 
England,  Mr.  Jenifer  returns  from  Austria,  M.  de  Figa- 
niere  e Morao,  Mr.  Wheaton  again  neg.  with  the  Zolf 
verein,  illness  of  commis.  Everett,  Wm.  Gray,  return  of 
diplomatists,  Mr.  Shield  reaches  Venezuela,  Mr.  Ellis 
recalled,  consul  at  Morocco,  France  and  Granada,  trea- 
ty, France  and  Morocco,  Mr.  Lee  and  Wm-  Kauffman, 
charges  Irom  Texas  50;  not  recog.  83;  item  65;  comp,  to 
Edwd.  Everett  83;  his  reply  84;  French  minister  leaves 
Morocco  99,  131;  Mr.  Saunders  99;  Dabney  Carr’s  visit 
home  129;  Amer.  consul  at  Tangiers  132;  E.  A.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Warden,  Edwd.  Warren  177;  consul  at  Tan- 
giers 195;  import,  despatches  226;  minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, commis.  Brown  at  Honolulu,  Mr.  Judd,  Mr. 
Darnell,  of  Texas,  Rescbid  Pasha,  at  Parts,  Delazon 
Smith  227;  G.  Britain  and  Brazil,  consul  of  Ecuador  at 
Boston  273;  debate  in  senate  on  confirming  Mr.  Slidell’s 
appoint.,  Mexican  cabinet  decline  to  recog  him  323;  ex- 
penses of  mission  to  China  332;  item  356,  371;  M.  Gui- 
zot and  Mr.  King  400,  404;  compensation  to  bearers  of 
despatches  405 

Discoveries,  rock  crystal  144;  Bocchieri  water  332 
Dislrictof  Columbia — president’s  allusion  to  223;  free 
bridge  362;  retrocession  407,  416— [see  Washington’s 
monument] 

Divorces  in  Connecticut  198 

Due,  senator  16;  Hudson  river  292,  316;  Oregon  407 
Dixon,  Mr.  rep.,  on  naturalization  278 

Documents,  on  printing  of  342-3;  enquiry  361 

Dodge  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  375 

Door  locks,  improvement  201 

Douglass,  Mr  rep.  231;  admission  of  Texas  231;  on 
Oregon  notice  259;  res.  260,  250,  296-7,  362;  on  natura- 
lization 277;  rifle  regiments  296,  299;  Oregon  settlers  407 
Downs,  gen.  S.  W.,  senator,  elected  405 

Drawbacks,  enquiry,  wheat  from  Canada  259 

Dromgoole,  Mr.  rep.,  reports  sub-treasury  bill  260;  Ore- 
gon resolutions  363,  376 

Dry  goods,  manufactures  of  150 

Duel,  arrested  at  N.  Orleans  54 

Duties,  treason’  circular  respecting,  in  Texas  308 


Earthquake,  China  33;  N.  York  144,  384;  Tenn.  320 
Education — in  Virginia  22-3;  Denmark  64;  statistics 
91;  Tennessee  157;  Massachusetts  331;  N.  York  345 
Edinburg,  by  Bryant  51;  scavengers  64 

Egypt— improvements,  an  Egyptian  bride  256 

Elections — Von  Raiintur  on  the,  of  the  U.  States  11; 
Vermont  32,  52;  Iowa  33;  Alabama  40;  Indiana  40,  07, 
90;  Georgia  53,  96,  138,  144,  162;  N.  Jersey  67,  160,  179; 
Maryland  67,80,  69,  336;  Maine  80;  N Hampshire  80, 
96,  114,291;  Baltimore  96;  Wisconsin  101 ; Pennsylvania 
114  135;  Tennessee  115,136:  Ohio  128, 162;  Florida  128. 
160.  176,  192;  N.  York  160,  162,  176,  210;  Mass.  176  3S8; 
Michigan  176,  192;  Louisiana  176,  192,352;  Boston  256; 
Mobile  256;  Virginia  229;  Mississippi  229;  Texas  352 
Election  of  president  and  vice  president,  bill  fur  altering 
constitution  as  to  mode  for  312,  324 

Electro  magnetism,  Dr.  Page’s  memorial  408 

Electro  magnetic  light,  Saunders  <fc  Starr  in  Eng.  16 
Elliott,  com.,  and  R.  Island  his.  society  247;  death  227 
Etnig' alion — [see  last  page  of  respective  numbers] — to 
California  7;  from  Ihence  18;  from  G Britain  1844  134; 
from  Germany  160,  226,  403;  Texas  160,  176,  199,  256 
Equador — revolution  2;  anarchy  48;  consul  from  273 
Europe — national  deb:  of  3S;  sugar  trade  of  190;  item 
212;  crops  of  1845  334 

European  free  trade’  191 

Eutaw  House,  in  Baltimore,  sold  128 

Evans,  senator  216  Everglades  in  Florida  23 
Everett,  Edward,  at  scientific  association  10;  compli- 
ment to  83;  reply  81;  prest.  of  Harvard  University  208 
Everett,  A.  H.,  returning  home  50;  ill  health  65,  83 
Everett,  James  A , donation  Georgia  Female  Col.  16 
Ewing,  Mr-  rep.,  takes  his  seat  293;  Oregon  res.  362 
Executive  journal— [see  appoint.]— see  3,  IS,  &c. 
Executive  powers  and  duties  312,  369 

Exploring  expeditions,  to  Rocky  mountains  5;  Fre- 
mont’s 75 , 160;  return  of  some  of  his  volunteers  100;  col. 
Kearney’s  123;  call  for  report  relative  to  expenses  312; 
French  expedition  82 

Exjorts,  and  imports  U.  Statps,  table  of  309,  310;  of 
domestic  cottons  188— [see  trade] 

F 

Falls  of  Sault  de  St.  Marie  125 

Fall  river,  statistics  135 

Fairs.  American  Institute  101;  Franklin  Insti.  173, 183 
Fairfield,  senator  216,  258;  navy  bill  31) 

Furran,  Mr.  rep.,  on  naturalization  259,  298 

Farlee,  Mr.  rep. , on  contested  election  408 

Farmers',  gardners’,  and  silk-growers’  convention  119 
Fine  arts,  Power’s  Jackson  monument  51 

Finances — of  U.  Slates  114,  146;  president’s  remarks 
221;  treasurer’s  annual  report  232;  of  Maryland  52,  275, 
191-2;  of  Pennsylvania  114,229  , 357  , 386;  S.  Carolina 
214;  Tennessee  158-9;  Louisiana  277;  Kentucky  292; 
Ohio  324;  Massachusetts  329;  N.  York  349;  Virginia 
357,  382;  Indiana  405;  A.  Gallatin's  estimate  of,  in  case 
of  war  _ 396 

Fire,  at  Canton  33,  48;  Bordeaux  64;  Wilmington  176 
Fire  annihilu.  352  Fisheries,  success.  64;  mackerel  112 
Flag  of  Pizarro  163  Flax  and  hemp  machinery  121 
Florida,  state — salaries,  everglades  23;  tobacco  culture 
24,  70;  sugar  culture  70, 229; elections  128,  160,  176,  192; 
contested  election  324-5,  343,  361 ; classifying  U.  S.  se- 
nators 216;  first  state  legislature  assembles  229;  S.  Island 
cotton  in  256;  enquiry  as  to  ship  channel  312;  Yeoman 
hung  by  mob  320;  Apalachicola  trade  356;  memorial  re- 
lative to  boundary  373 

Flour  and  wheat— [see  last  page  each  number ] — surplus 
of  the  west  crowding  to  market  144;  at  Boston  163,  334; 
statistics  191;  at  N.  York  199,  232,  277,  334;  Baltimore 
334;  movements  256;  exports  of  243;  exported  to  Great 

Britain  333 

Folding  room  superinlendant  259 

Foot,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  375 

Foreign  interference — Mr.  Allen’s  resolution,  yeas  and 

nays  on  considering  311;  received  and  referred  341;  yeas 
and  nays  342;  debate  347,  364-5-6 

Fortifications — [see  appropriations ] — Boston,  Buffalo, 
Dubuque  6;  Canada  20;  Rouse’s  Point  21;  Ship  Island 
216;  enquiry  proposed  230;  appropriation  bill  376;  Key 
West,  estimates  406 

Foster,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  375 

Frazier,  prof.,  address  174 

Franklin,  Dr.  Benj  —jeu  d’ esprit  of  the  scalps,  and 

C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  history  207 

Franklin  Institute,  fair  174,  183 

France— Toulon  arsenal  burnt  17;  national  fairs  21; 
right  of  suffrage  33;  interf.  in  S.  America  48;  new  peers 
49,  129;  customs  revenue  49;  treaty  with  Morocco,  with 
Granada  50;  fire  at  Bordeaux  64;  slave  trade  in  Algeria 
65;  com.  in  Algeria  80,  82;  crime,  hurricane  80;  spec, 
respect.  U.  Stales,  northern  railways,  explor  expedi.  82; 
imports  91;  minister  of,  quids  Mexico  99;  the  cause  131; 
railroads  in  104;  naval  power  of  111;  defeat  in  Algeria, 
addi.  troops  ordered  there,  banquet  at  Havre  129;  imp! 
129;  another  disaster  in  Algeria  145;  bank  statements 
191;  more  troops  sent  after  Abd-e!-Kader  192;  marshal 
Soult  resigns  194,  226;  new  prisons  of,  Paris  194;  rail- 
ways 205,226;  Prest.  Polk’s  notice  of,  in  annual  mes. 
220;  message  noticed  in  Paris  257,  366;  p.  inccsses  226; 
manuf.  256;  Gaboon  taken  by  288;  chain,  assem.,  king’s 
speech  339;  exchange  of  books  374;  Guizot  on  Texas 
annex.  400,  403;  his  corree.  with  Mr.  King  400,  404; 
commerce  1844  405 

Free  trade,  (British)  95 

Free  labor,  encouraged  in  Brazil  32 

Freezing  and  cooling  apparatus  201 

Fremont,  lieut.,  expedition  to  the  west  20,  26;  his  re- 
port 43,  60,  75;  return  of  some  volunteers  100;  letter  from 
178;  distribution  of  copies  312  34s 


IV 


INDEX 


Friends  Society,  remarks  respecting  division  amongst 
the  embassy  from,  of  England  to,  of  Illinois  42;  Illinois 
notice  thereof  282 

Fries,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  375 

Fruit  culture,  N.  Jersey  30;  Delaware  332 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  obituary  192 

G 

Gaines,  gen.,  and  volunteers  20;  noticed  50-1;  Mrs. 
Gaines’  claim  54 

Gallatin,  Albert,  letter,  Prest.  Madison’s  cabinet  and 

the  navy  248;  on  the  Oregon  question  341;  estimate  of 
war  expenses  396 

Gas , stream  of,  at  Kanawha  32 

Gennesee  river,  enquiry  as  to  defence  of  312 

Gentry,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  374 

Geological,  Dr.  Koch’s  disc.  70;  disc,  in  Kentucky  138 
Georgia — donation  to  the  female  college  16;  railroads 
39;  elections  53,  96,  128,  144,  162;  of  Mr.  Berrien  to  U. 
S.  senate  177,  180,  208;  tobacco  culture  147;  gold,  legis. 
meets,  governor's  message  162,  19S;  bank  statistics  191; 
census  229;  session  closed  292;  sugar  culture  308;  Mas- 
sachusetts and  S.  Carolina  res;  373 

Germany — temperance  reform,  musical  solemnity  2; 
riot  at  Leipsic  17;  religious  disturb.  49,  82,  138;  church 
items  72;  emig.  from  80,  126,  160,  403;  congress  of  Zoll- 
verein,  negotiation  with  Brazil  unavailing,  canal  from  the 
Meine  to  the  Danube,  Ronge  82;  German  newspapers 
and  periodicals  from  the  U.  States  interdicted  178;  our 
sect,  of  state’s  notice  thereof  242;  Zollverein  adjourn, 
little  done  194;  claim  invention  of  railways  204;  Zollve- 
rein tariff  226;  item  403 

Giddings,  Mr.  rep. 247;  res.  relative  to  Texas,  slavery 
&c.  259;  on  Oregon  notice  292;  personal  361 

Gales,  Mr.  rep.,  on  natura.  247;  on  Oregon  notice  311 
Glass,  rendered  malleable  (silicon)  32;  manufactures 
of,  in  U.  States  150 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  ship  building  at  256 

Goddard,  Nathan,  relief  of  374 

Gold,  at  Guadaloupe  80;  in  Georgia  162 

Goldsborougk,  C.  IV.,  letter  118,  287 

Gordon,  Mr.  rep.,  naturalization  259 

Gover,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  362 

Gray,  capt-  R.,  memorial  of  widow  of,  presented  363 
Grain  and  flour,  speculation  in,  product  ot  the  U.  S., 
European  and  domestic  market,  112 — [see  flour] 
Granada,  treaty  wiih  France  50 

Great  Britain— income  of  the  kingdom,  distress  of 
opera.,  labour,  export  of  machinery,  Scotch  islands,  the 
poor,  lord  Brougham,  N.  Zealand  debate,  the  bravest 
man  at  Waterloo,  scandalous  affair  at  Liberia  1;  scien- 
tific asso.  10;  parlia  prorogued,  queen’s  visit  to  Germany, 
the  press  on  Texas  and  Mexican  affairs,  trade,  crops, 
&c.  16;  aggri.  statistics,  lord  Brougham  as  Mrs.  Caudle, 
explosion,  season,  crops,  iron  trade,  queen’s  tour,  treaty 
with  Brazil  17;  ope.  in  India  18;  fortifi.  on  the  lakes 
20;  specimens  of  reciprocity  in  trade  25;  Chinese  ransom 
money,  anxiety  about  crops  32;  population  statis.  33;  cot- 
ton shipped  to,  interf.  in  S.  America  48;  queen’s  tour, 
ministry,  Brougham,  Texas,  49;  fight  and  capture  of 
slaver  51,  weather  more  favorable,  large  orders  for  bread 
stuffs,  railroad  mania,  Catholicism,  steamer  G.  Britain 
arrives,  anti-slavery  asso.,  naval  prepa.,  flourish  of  finan- 
ces, queen’s  return,  expenses,  Andover  workhouse  inves. 
81;  bank  repurt,  railway  mania,  Cromwell  statue  82;  in- 
come and  expen.  91;  army  and  navy  expen.,  population 
of  W.  India  colonies  tft;  increase  of  railroads  93;  and  of 
value  of  stores,  statistics  103;  British  ‘free  trade’  96;  un 
favorable  harvest,  potato  crop  tails,  distress  appre.  97; 
treaty  with  Siam,  Riley,  electric  telegraph  98;  Indian 
regula.  ib;  American  cotton  in  India,  project  fails  109; 
naval  power  111,  114;  our  rela.  with  113;  price  of  bread 
stuffs  advanced,  railroad  mania  continues,  harvest,  dis- 
ease in  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables  129;  relations  with, 
Mr.  McLane’s  mission  132;  emigra.  from,  during  1844 
134;  banking  143;  warlike  prepa.,  price  of  grain  adv., 
failure  ot  potatoes  145;  California  147; item,  breadstuff's, 
&c.  160;  Oregon  177-8;  items  192,  great  alarm  respect 
crops,  division  in  cabinet,  reports  rela.  to  repeal  of  corn 
laws,  famine  antici.,  admis.  of  Indian  corn,  Amer.  pro- 
visions, new  parliament  house  statutes  193;  cotton  and 
iron  trade  194;  warlike  preparations  196;  produce  expt. 
from  U.  States  to  199;  valuable  statis.  tables  and  prices 
of  grain  and  provis.  imported  into  200;  Selkirk’s  settle- 
ment 204;  railway  mania  204-5;  cabinet  councils  208; 
prices  of  bread  stuffs,  potato  crop,  great  ‘free  trade’  din- 
ner, excit.  against  U.  States  and  war  prepara.,  Oregon 
question  225;  cabinet  at  length  adj.,  railroad  specu.  226; 
corn  law  sliding  scale,  capital  invested  in  railways 
231;  shipping,  banks,  imports,  exports,  cotton  manufac- 
tories, revenue,  &c.  232;  rumor  relative  to  minister 
from,  items240;  war  fever  241;  cabinet  councils  held 
daily,  lord  John  Russell’s  pub.  in  favor  of  repeal  corn 
laws,  journals  on  ‘all  of  Oregon  or  none,’  of  the  Wash- 
ington Union,  excit.  subsides  on  receiv.  the  Union’s  re- 
traxit, items  257;  enq.  as  to  aggres.  on  Liberia  359;  call 
for  infer,  as  to  eastern  boundary,  St.  John’s  river,  &c., 
Mr.  Winthrop^s  res.  rela.  to  differences  with  260;  minis- 
ter to  Brazil  273;  European  press  on  Oregon  280;  an- 
nouncement of  the  Times  that  cabinet  had  decided  to 
repeal  corn  laws,  ministerial  jour,  deny  the  fact  and  de- 
nounce the  pub.,  disclosure  attrib.  to  Mr.  McLane,  his 
sect,  in  his  absence  pron.  the  rumor  false,  great  uncer. 
and  sensation  as  to  the  repeal  320;  cabinet  disagree  and 
mins,  resign,  lord  J.  Russell  called  upon  to  form  a min- 
istry, chron  of  events  321;  the  Times,  by  a premature 
explosion,  blew  up  the  tory  ministry,  lofd  J.  Russell  and 
the  whigs  compared  with  sir  R.  Peel  and  the  tories,  po- 
sition of  parties  as  to  power  and  as  to  disposition  to- 
wards the  U.  States  322;  lord  Morpeth,  publi.  urging 
repeal  of  corn  laws  333;  war  steamers,  anxiety  for  intef. 
front  336;  lord  J.  Russell  fails  to  form  a ministry,  Mr. 


Peel  resumes  office,  prospect  of  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
pacific  manifes.  towards  U.  States,  events  detailed  337; 
London  jour,  on  Prest.  Polk’s  message  338;  memorial  of 
peace  society  352;  tonnage  358;  tobacco  reg.  368;  the 
express  pilot  boat  Romer  370,  384;  new  tariff370;  ‘Union’ 
on  rela.  with,  bread  stuff  estimates  384;  parlia.  assem  , 
Mr.  Peel’s  statement  of  cabinet  difficul.,  and  his  project 
for  mod  if.  corn  laws,  See.,  ‘free  traders’  in  exstacies,  sig- 
nificant prep,  for  war,  parlia.  orders  sect.  Walker’s  tariff 
report  to  be  printed,  London  jour,  on  the  Oregon  ques., 
&c.  400;  intelligence  from,  not  so  favorable,  Mr.  Peel’s 
project,  lord  Ashburton  and  lord  John  Russell  on  pro- 
tective policy,  Mr.  Peel’s  speech  401;  ‘the  lion  crouches 
before  he  springs’  404;  American  stocks  in,  business 
operations  416 — [see  'is  war  brewing,’  'war  or  peace,'  fyc. 
Greece,  frontier  distur.  18  Green,  senator  16,  374 
Grey,  earl,  admirable  course  of  340 

Grove,  Mr.  rep.,  on  naturalization  259 

Goano  144  Guadaloupe,  gold  mine  80 

Gulf  stream,  new  theory  of  16  Guillotine,  item  332 
Gun-boat  system,  defence  of,  and  again  proposed  for 
defence  350 

H 

Hamlin,  Mr.  rep.  216;  navigation  of  St.  John’s  260; 
Oregon  notice  312;  contested  election  324 

Hamilton,  Paul,  letter  118;  navy  orders  286 

Hannegan,  senator  216;  Oregon  res.  277;  his  speech 
on  Oregon  278-9,  374,406,  408,  413;  navy  bill  324,  341, 

342,  360-1 

Hanseatic,  treaties,  tonnage  138 

Haralson,  Mr.  rep.,  rifle  regiments,  Oregon,  &c.  295, 
299;  bill  for  defence  362 

Harbor,  defence  project  274;  Stevens’  356 

Harbor  and  river  bill,  reported  278.  290 

Harrison,  gen.  W-  H.,  C.  J.  Ingersoil’s  historic  206-7 
Harvard  University,  property  estimated  12S;  Edward 

Everitt  elected  president  208;  catalogue  352 

Harvey,  Benj.,  elder,  the  venerable  11 

Hayti — war  with  Dominicans  2,  48;  insurrection, 

fight  98,  145,  176;  prepa.  256;  defeated  304;  item  368 
Haywood,  senator  216,  230;  on  Oregon  279,  311 
Heiss,  Mr.,  res.  to  discharge,  breach  of  privilege  312 
Hemp,  and  flax  machine  198;  and  duck  232 

Hides,  trade  at  Boston  334 

Hilliard,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  289,  295,  312;  speech  315 
History — discussion  on  Ingersoll’s,  of  the  navy  116; 
memoranda  for,  Norwich  135;  J.  C.  Pickett’s  letter,  gen. 
Bolivar,  Paul  Revere  163;  Ingersoll’s  further  noticed,  gen. 
W.  H.  Harrison  206;  comments  thereon,  as  to  gen 
Pakenham,  gen.  Jackson,  Dr.  Franklin’s  jeu  d’esprit  of 
scalps  207;  J.  Q.  Adams  and  the  war  of  1812  and  peace 
of  1814  206;  A.  Gallatin  on  the  war  expenses  and  linan- 
ces  of  that  period  396;  of  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, mints,  currency,  &c.  359 — [see  'our  country ’] 
Historical  societies,  of  Kentucky  13;  of  N.  Jersey  41; 
of  N.  Carolina  115;  of  Maryland  116;  of  R.  Island  and 
com.  Elliott’s  medal  of  J.  F.  Cooper  247 

Hogan,  Mr.,  mission  to  W.  Indies  114 

Hoge,  Mr.,  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  362 

Hogs,  killing  season,  number  242;  produ.  in  Eur.  323 
Holland— Harlaem,  invention  of  printing  189;  tariff 
war  with  Belgium  403 

Holmes,  Mr.,  rep.  217,  296-7;  Washington  monument 
31 1 ; Oregon  notice  362 

Hopkins,  Mr.,  rep.,  chaplain  231 

Horticultural,  Massachusetts  festival  52 

Houston,  Mr.,  rep.,  on  rifle  regiments,  Oregon,  & c. 

295-6-7;  375-6 

Hudson,  Mr.  rep.,  tariff  in  danger  304;  priv.ques.  312 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  civilities  from  38 

Huger,  senator,  resignation  177 

Hughes,  Chris.,  knighthood  of  the  order  of  oaken 
crown  tendered  to  49;  declined  50 

Human  life,  statistics  of  274 

Hunt,  Mr.,  rep.,  on  annexing  Texas  247;  on  naturali- 
zation 259,  277;  banks  362;  Oregon  notice  375 

Hunter,  Mr.,  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  312 

Huntington,  senator  16 

Htjdrargos,  geological  discovery  70 

Ice  trade  16,  160,  208 — [see  chronicle  pages] 

Illinois,  state — milk  sickness  9;  marshal  law  at  War- 
saw 32;  legis.  elect  40;  Quaker  embassy  42;  Mormon 
press  43;  sickness,  temple  at  Nauvoo,  Mormon  propo. 
to  quit,  rejected  53;  sheriff’s  procla.  5l,  68;  anti-Mormon 
ethics,  a big  field,  steamers  at  the  rapids,  Mormons  of 
Nauvoo,  disturbances,  movement  of  troops  69;  gover- 
nor’s call  for  forces,  Carthage,  ‘Jack  Mormons,’  sheriff 
of  Hancock  70;  incidents  of  the  Mormon  war  80,  109; 
war  terminated  114,  135;  renewed  Mormon  difficulties 
176,  362;  agriculture,  Alton,  statistics,  Lynch  law  115; 
canal  bonds  136;  bank  statistics  191;  wealth  of,  products, 
population,  &c.  230;  census  256;  tax  titles,  legal  decision 
273,  memorial  from,  urging  the  purchase  of  Cuba  407 
— [see  Mormons , 

Immigration,  from  Germany  80 — [see  emigration] 
Imports,  U.  States  of  1845  7;  of  1844  and  1845  compar- 
ed— [see  trade  and  commerce] 

Improvements — [see  internal — see  American  Institute 
—see  Memphis  convention ] — of  several  cities  309 

Income,  G.  Britain  1 

India — cholera,  British  operations  18,  failure  of  Ame- 
rican cotton  in  109;  railways  160 

Indemnity,  R.  Island  162;  N.  Hampshire  360,  361 
Indiana,  state — debt  9,  23;  census  23,  180,  230;  406; 
election  67,  90;  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  198;  wealth  of 
229;  product,  population,  legislature  meet,  Mr.  Bright 
elected  U.  S.  senator  230,  state  bond  question  320,  324; 
retrieving  credit  357;  canal  and  stale  bond  bill  passed, 
vote  thereon  372;  canal  trade  384;  auditors  report  405; 
finances,  debt,  census,  resources  406;  res.  on  Oregon  407 


Indian  journal— skeletons,  murders,  Canadian  In’ 
dians,  Oneidas  emigrating,  lowas  6;  monument  in  S- 
Carolina  9;  talk  at  a general  council  of  25;  Cataraugus 
temperance  talk,  civilities  between  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny and  Amerioan  Fur  Company  38;  the ‘root  diggers’ 
45;  Choctaws  suggest  becoming  a territory  51,  87;  Potta- 
wattamies  at  Washington  134, 198, 210;  statistics  of  tribes 
in  N.  York  164;  Sioux  murders  179;  the  president  on 
Indian  relations  223;  Seminoles  going  west  228,  commit- 
tee on  affairs  230;  Stockbridge  tribe,  letter  from  J.  John- 
son on,  the  race  of,  Sioux  and  Fox,  call  for  information 
relative  to,  of  Texas  312;  memorial  of  the  Wyandotts 
324;  fight  between  Blackfoot  and  Crow  371;  cal!  for  re- 
port of  existing  treaties  with,  &c.,  proposed  374;  treaty 
with  Menomonies  408;  appropriation  bill,  passed  408 
Indian  corn,  crop  U.  States  232;  admitted  in  G.,  Bri- 
tain free  of  duty  194 

Indian  rubber  factories  144,  176 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.  Mr.,  rep. — com.  Stewart  on  his  ‘naval 
history’  116;  other  items  ot  said  history  noticed  206-7; in 
house  representatives  217,  231;  on  naturalization  278;  on 
Oregon  notice  290,  293-4,  297-8;  speech  thereon  298, 
301,  362-3;  on  rifle  regiments  296—7 ; sub-treasury  call 
312,  documents  343;  on  negotiations  374;  postage  407 
Ingersoll,  J.  R.  Mr.,  rep-,  Oregon  res.  312 

Inspector  general,  bill  to  reinstate  assislant  258, 277,  311 
Internal  improvements— gov.  Jones  on  158;  southern 
and  western  convention  at  Memphis  161,  196;  Tennes- 
see river  259;  canal  at  Sault  St.  Marie  proposed  277;  in 
Maryland  291 ; Virginia  304,  382;  Pennsylvania  405;  en- 
quiry as  to  road  to  Lake  Erie,  memorial  from  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  asking  for,  of  Alleghany  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  407 

Inventions,  fyc. — knitting  machine  112;  lath  machine, 
sewing  machine  128;  weather  glass,  death  lamp,  Fitz’s 
telescope,  nail  cutting  machine,  type  composing  machine 
182;  stereotype  process  183;  hemp  and  flax  machine  198; 
perpetual  motion,  uninflammable  timber,  improved  loco- 
motive, Geneva  watches,  sugar  machine,  freezing  and 
cooling  apparatus,  door  locks 201;  washing  machine  224; 
defence  ot  harbors  274;  fire  annihilator  352,  law  of  pat- 
ents 182 — [see  American  Institute,  Franklin  Institute] 
Inventors,  convention  of  128,  146 

Iowa,  territory — election  32;  Missouri  boundary  147; 
description  of  199;  movements  for  becoming  a state  368 
Iowa  Indians,  fashionable  tour  6 

Ireland — O’Connell’s  course  16;  E Butler’s  remarks 
33;  Protestant  excitement  in  49;  college  bill  disputes, 
death  of  Davis  98;  O’Connell  still  agitating,  disturban- 
ces, railways  129;  failure  of  potato  crop  145,  194;  O’Con- 
nell at  Mayo  192;  concert  hall  and  Dublin  meetings,  In- 
dian corn  admitted  free,  items  194;  famine  apprehended, 
government  commiss.,  meeting  at  Dublin,  candidates 
225;  Mr.  McConnell’s  res.  invit.,  to  become  a repub.  295 
Iron  and  iron  trade — [see  last  page  each  number] — 16, 
64, 112;  valuable  statistics  of  150;  progress  of,  in  U.  States 
171;  improvements  in,  ore,  furnaces  at  Harrisburg,  Day- 
ton,  &.c.,  Schuylkill,  N.  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
172-3;  at  Wareham  228;  probable  demand  for,  in  Eu- 
rope 232;  English  market  238;  for  railroads  406 

Iron  steamers,  building  in  England  112;  expense  in 
building  for  revenue  service  256 

“Is  war  brewing?’’ — editorial  187;  feverish  anxiety  of 
the  country,  contradictory  opinions,  whigs  accused  of 
attempting  to  raise  a panic,  war  preparations  in  England, 
Canada,  Mexico  240;  debate  in  U.  S.  senate  245 

Italy— color  y for  Texas  21 ; statutes,  luxury  288;  trea- 
ty with  Russia,  railways  in  Naples  403 

Jackson,  gen.  A.,  project  for  monument  to  54;  C.  J. 
Ingersoll  207;  President  Polk  on  223 

Jarnagin,  senator  216;  on  foreign  interference  307, 
311;  347-8;  on  Indian  treaties,  &c.  374 

Jay,  Wm.,  reply  to  gov.  Hammond  197 

Jenness,  senator,  appointed  198,  216 

Jesuits  of  Acheul  98 — [see  church  chronicles] 

Jews,  R.  Island  72;  princely  Hebrew  139;  religious  dif- 
ferences 203;  convention  of  282 

Johnson,  col.  Rich’d.  M.,  volunteering  6 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  senator  16;  returns  from  Europe 
129;  toast  160,  245;  enquiry  as  to  aid  to  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  277 

Johnson,  H.,  senator  216 

Johnson,  A.,  Mr.  rep.,  res.  respecting  chaplains  259; 
Oregon  notice  262-3;  rotation  in  office  312 

Johnson,  T.,  letter  respecting  the  Indian  race  274 
Jones,  Mr.  rep.,  contested  election  325,  374;  retro.  407 
Judicial — decision,  auction  question,  foreign  bankrupt 
laws  5;  enquiry  as  to  relieving  judges  of  supreme  Court 
from  holding  circuit  courts  259;  supreme  court  360 
Jadiciary,  of  Missouri  336;  of  U.  Slates  407 

Jurisdiction,  bill  to  extend,  over  Texas,  reported  de- 
bate on  reference  277 

K 

Kanawha,  natural  stream  of  gas  67 

Kearney,  col.,  expedition  west  123;  report  303 

Kelly,  Abby,  item  72 

Kendall,  Amos,  memorial  presented  # 258 

Kennedy,  J.  P.,  address  on  the  tariff  67 

Kentucky,  state — historical  society,  Lexington  aboli- 
tion affair  13;  official  notice  of,  by  sect,  of  war  35;  con- 
spiracy 53;  Methodist  conference  55;  respect  to  remains 
of  Daniel  Boon  56;  colonists  for  Liberia  102;  geological 
discoveries  138;  statistics,  value  of  property,  taxation, 
&.c.  211;  Henderson  229;  legislature  meet,  finances  292 
Kersey,  Jesse,  obituary  144 

Key  West,  estimates  for  fortifications  406 

King,  Mr.,  minister  at  Paris,  correspondence  with  M. 
Guizot  400, 404 

King-,  Mr.,  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  295,  361,  37 ^ 
King,  B.  B.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  361,  375;  expla.  37 
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Kirig,  Mr.,  rep.  of  Georgia  and  J.  Q.  Adams  377 
King,  Preston,  rep.,  explanation  291;  on  rifle  regiment 
Oregon  299, 301 

Knitting  machine  112 

Knox,  John,  characterised  by  O’Connell  212 

Koch.  Dr.,  geol'  .deal  70  Kosler,  the  swindler  32 
L 

Labor  in  England  1 Lake  Erie,  disasters  on  334 
Lake  Ontario,  phenomena  115 

Lake  Superior,  country,  copper  harbor,  &c.  134 

Lake  trade  11,  80,  256,  335 — [see  harbor  bill] 

Lands,  the  public  in  Michigan  180 

Lathe  machine  128 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  present  to  Latin  school  16 

Law  suits,  municipality  N.  Orleans  vs.  U.  States  195; 
for  a large  tract  in  Louisiana  276 

Law  of  trade  191 

Lead  mines — [see  mineral  lands] — see  362 

Leake,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  363 

Leather  exported  to  Europe  232 

Legal  decision,  natura.  laws  198;  tax  titles  Illinois  273 
Levin,  Mr.  rep.,  on  naturalization  247,  259 

Levy,  senator  216;  resolution  proposing  negotiation  for 
Cuba  258;  withdrawn  277;  name  changed  to  Yulee  310 
Lewis,  senator,  216;  bill  for  admission  of  Texas  230 
Lexington,  abolition  affair  13 

Liberia— resolution  respecting  British  outrage  1,  259; 
colonists  from  Kentucky  102;  brig  Kent  with  emigrants 
from  Baltimore  192;  additional  territory  purchased  256; 
disposition  of  memorial  for  recognising  311;  report  rela- 
tive to  362;  subscription  for  purchasing  territory  384 
Light  house,  enquiry  as  to  erecting  at  St.  Joseph’s  293 
Lightning,  statistics  of,  odor  of  71 

Literary  fund,  N.  Y.  350  Loans,  Mexican  war  loan  3 
Locke,  J.  professor,  geoiogicaljjdiscoveries  133 

Lockpnrt,  canal  trade  359  Locomotive,  an  imp.  201 
Long  Island,  railway  vandalism  7;  suggestions  to  form 
a state  of  229,  356 

London,  project  for  tunnelling  32 

Loper's  sub  marine  propellers,  enquiry  ordered  342 
Louisiana,  state — gov.  Mouton’s  orders,  volunteers 
prompt  8;  excitement,  corps  detailed  9;  nominations  23; 
Mrs.  Gaines’  claim,  sports,  duel  arrested  54;  volunteers 
for  Texas  65;  election  139,  176, 192,  352;  A.  Milne’s  will, 
Turkish  tobacco  180;  sugar  crop  190,  333;  cotton  and 
sugar  products  205-6;  popular  vote  on  adopting  constitu- 
tion 256,  276;  important  law  suit  276;  finances  277;  S. 
W.  Downs  elected  U.  S.  senator  405 

Louisville,  population  80 

Lowell,  average  deaths  at  112;  manufactures  190 
Lucifer  matches  182 

Lumber  trade  256 

Lunatic  asylum  of  Tennessee  159 

Lyell,  prolessor,  on  U.  States  coal  beds  126 

Lynch  law,  in  fair  hands  39;  in  Illinois  115;  Yeoman, 
accused,  tried,  and  hung  by  a mob  in  Florida  320 
M 

McClelland,  Mr.  rep.  216  Oregon  res.  ' 376 

McClernand,  Mr.  rep..  Oregon  notice  311 

McConnell,  Mr.  rep.  231;  resolutions  in  behalf  of  free 
institutions  over  the  universe,  inviting  Ireland  to  become 
a ‘republic,’  &c.  295;  river  and  harbor  bill  408 

McDonald,  yen.  JVm.,  obituary,  biography  9 

McDowell,  Mr.  rep.  216;  Oregon  notice  294;  enq.  312 
McDuffie,  senator  216;  letter  on  tariff,  comments  94 
Mcllvaine,  Mr.  rep.,  internal  navigation  407 

McLane,  L.,  minister,  reaches  London  16;  his  mission 
132,  177;  imputation  of  the  London  Herald,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville’s contradiction  320 

Machinery,  British  exports  of  1 

Mackerel,  successful  fishing  112 

Mackinaw,  the  ‘Soo,’  copper  125 

Madison,  president — cabinet  and  the  navy,  Albert 
Gallatin’s  letter  248;  resolution  relative  to  papers  of  312 
Magnetic  telegraph,  headed  16;  progress  of  128;  terms 
and  regulations  179;  in  Austria  282 

Mahomet  Ali,  improv.  in  Egypt,  daughter  bride  256 
Maine,  state— election  80 

Mails — to  Texas  16,  223,  360;  postage  receipts  128; 
complaints  of  delay  176;  report  of  miles  run  and  cost  in 
each  state,  &c.  242;  annual  report  253;  to  Oregon  258; 
to  Santa  Fe,  the  Columbia,  Spain  407 

Mangum,  senator  16;  speech  on  Oregon  question  245; 
claims  under  French  treaty  258;  Oregon  342;  navy  375 
Manilla  hemp,  indigenous  in  Missouri  191 

Matanzas,  commercial  regulations  334 

Manufactures— cutlery  7;  clocks  10;  legal  decision, 
forging  American  marks  128;  erecting  in  Missouri  147, 
fair  of  American  Institute  148,  150;  of  iron,  steel,  &c. 
150;  cotton,  in  the  south  188;  at  Lowell  190; i n N.  Hamp- 
shire 228;  demand  for  American  iron  in  Europe  232;  of 
France  256;  at  Wheeling  309;  in  Mexico  320;  woollen 
in  U.  States  359;  resources  for,  in  Tennessee  400;  rail 
road  iron  405;  woollen  in  Massachusetts  416 

Marble  in  Tennessee  276 

Marry,  IV.  B. — [see  secretary  oj  war] 

Marriage,  illegal  in  Florida  40 

Marshall,  Thomas,  speech  at  Lexington  13 

Marlin,  Mr.  rep.,  on  president’s  views  368,  374-5; 
mileage  407-8;  national  foundry  407 

Maryland,  slate — political,  candidates  22;  anni.  of 
‘old  defenders’ 39;  contract  tor  completing  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  to  Cumberland  49;  sub-contracts,  &c. 
147;  finances,  state  debt,  colored  population  question, 
reform  52;  election  law  repudiated  53;  election  67,80, 
89,  336;  delegates  and  senators  elect  90;  senators  162; 
historical  society  116;  agricultural  society  135;  coal  re- 
gion 144;  list  of  Cincinnati  so.  of  145;  iron  works  172; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  appointments  198;  legisla- 
ture meet,  gov.  Pratt’s  message,  finances,  internal  imp. 
291;  state  debt,  sinking  fund,  treasurer’s  report  292;  tax 


collector  burnt  in  effigy  in  Carroll  county  320;  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  359;  report  of  committee  of 
ways  and  means  on  finances  of  405 

Maryland  in  Liberia,  Maryland  sustaining  352 — [see 
Liberia J 

Massachusetts,  state — Boston  7,  52;  Connecticut  on 
S.  Carolina  dispute  with  38;  nominations  39;  colored 
men’s  school  suit  40;  horticultural  festival,  Nantucket 
mob,  appropriation,  specimen  oi  Yankee  notions,  Bun- 
ker’s Hiil  relic  70;  congressional  candidates  101;  Falls 
river  statistics  135;  election  176;  anti-Texas  meeting  at 
Boston  178;  S.  Carolina  protest  215;  iron  business  at 
Wareham  228;  debate  on  disposing  of  resolutions  from, 
relative  to  admitting  Texas  as  a slave  state  246-7;  natu- 
ralization res.  247;  annual  bank  reports  308;  western 
railway  report  324;  legislature  meet,  vote  for  governor, 
Mr.  Briggs  re  elected,  his  message,  finances,  credit  329; 
railroads,  federal  relations,  protective  policy,  prisons 330; 
capital  punishment,  education  331;  pauper  statistics  356; 
congressional  election  again  fails  368;  Georgia  res.  373; 
woollen  factories  416 

Mastodon  cotton  attracting  attention  359 

Members  of  congress,  list  of  211 

Memphis  convention — of  southern  and  western  states 
100,  161;  delegates  from  legislature  of  Tennessee  192; 
organized,  resolutions  adopted  196;  proceedings  212; 
editorial  corps  214;  comments  of  Charleston  Mercury 
214;  spirit  of  improvement  309,  363;  memorial  374 

Methodist  Episcopal,  conle.  of  Ohio  42;  statistics  55 
Mexico,  republic — war  loan,  orders  to  troops  3;  Texan 
treaty  rejeettd  4;  detachment  of  army  5;  relations  with 
5;  operations  at  Pensacola  6;  British  press  on  disputes 
with,  bonds,  &c.  16;  cabinet  dissolved,  Arista’s  address 
and  call  for  forces,  Paredes  18;  the  ’Union’  on  relations 
with  19;  emig.  returning  from  California  18;  items  20; 
govt,  of,  embarrassed  by  mutiny  in  the  army,  new  cabi- 
net 33;  question  whether  to  declare  or  to  make  war,  new 
difficulties  presented,  Bustamente,  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  banished  him  34;  relations  with,  boundaries 
of  Texas  35;  intercourse  with,  gen.  Paredes  and  his  for 
ces  73;  Bustamente,  castle  of  San  Juan,  navy,  finances, 
foreign  ministers,  prest.  Herrera,  troops  moving  74;  pro 
clamation  of  Paredes  83;  population  91;  secret  treaty 
with  Texas  98;  London  Times  on  U.  States,  relations 
with,  inaug.  of  Herrera  French  minister  quits,  item  99, 
130;  Paredes’  move,  again!  Herrera  130;  military  and  ci- 
vil affairs  of,  proclamation  of  Paredes,  his  operations  131 ; 
items  160;  relations  with,  ‘a  glimpse  at  the  Pacific’  161; 
suggestions  from  176;  relations  with  177;  new  tariff  of 
181;  mission  to,  editorial,  items  209;  reference  to,  in  pre- 
sident Polk’s  annual  message  218;  items  240;  Mr.  Slidell’s 
povvers  241;  editorial  on  relations  with,  California  244; 
gen.  Arista’s  appointment  256;  relations  take  an  unfa- 
vourable turn,  remarks  258;  crisis  in  affairs  291;  Paredes’ 
movements  against  Herrera,  chambers  in  permanent 
session,  Mr.  Slidell  not  recognized,  quits  the  city,  de- 
partments  assailed  by  Indians  304;  gloomy  aspect,  revo- 
lutionary movements  307;  Paredes  approaches  Mexico 
320,  323;  Herrera’s  circular  to  the  provinces,  cabinet  de- 
clines to  recognise  Mr.  Slidell,  who  retires  to  Jalapa, 
orders  issued  for  a concentration  of  U States  forces  on 
the  frontier  and  coast  of  323;  rumor  that  Santa  Anna  is 
conspiring  with  European  monarchs  to  place  a Europe- 
an prince  over  336;  allusion  to  relations  with  341;  by  gov 
Wright  350;  revolution  effected,  Paredes  assumes  go- 
vernment, &c.,  Santa  Anna’s  sligh'-of-hand,  &c.  352; 
American  squadrons  on  the  coast  of  368,  contradictory 
rumors  from,  California  374,  416 

Mexican  indemnity,  5,  161,218;  Santa  Aqna’s  state- 
ment 244,  407;  enquirv  407;  correspondence  408 

Michigan,  state — wheat  crop  144,  160;  obituary  prof 
Houghton,  state  geologist,  election  176,  192;  state  bonds 
180;  wheat  insect  229;  wealth  and  resources  of  229,  230 
census  292,  legislature  meet  336;  southern  railroad,  trade 
of  Monroe,  of  Mount  Clemens,  colored  colony  357;  re- 
solutions on  Oregon  presented  376 

Mileage  bill,  reported  407-8 

Militia,  of  Tennessee  159;  number  enrolled  U States 
308;  classification  proposed  362 

Military,  enquiry  into  condition  of,  proposed  230;  of 
S.  Carolina  215 

Military  academies,  Jef.  Davis’s  proposition  to  convert 
forts  into,  &c.  259 

Miller,  senator  16;  on  claims  tinder  French  treaty  258 
on  increase  of  navy  361 

Milne,  Alex.,  bequest  180 

Milwaukie,  trade  ot  256 

Mines,  commissioners  appointed  to  explore 
Minerals  in  Virginia 
Mineral  lands,  bill  proposing  to  sell,  call  for  informa 
tion  292;  bill  passed  362 

Mint,  U.  S.  coinage  at  7;  at  N.  York  proposed  256. 
established  by  Maryland  360 

Mission,  to  London  35;  expenses  of,  to  China  332 

Mississippi  river,  trade  of  the  upper  189;  width  332 
Mississippi,  state — Mr.  Chambers,  U.  S.  senator  192 
election  229;  U.  S.  senator  elected  336 

Missouri,  state — state  constitutional  convention 
69,  229;  Arkansas  boundary  52;  Iowa  boundary,  manuf 
147;  Manilla  he  up  indigenous  to  191;  hemp  and  flax 
machine  198;  judiciary  336 

Mobile,  election  256 

Morocco — Arne,  consul  50, 195;  treaty  with  France  50 
Money  market— [see  last  page  each  number]  48,  277 
Monroe,  ex-president,  and  foreign  influence  341 

Monroe,  Mich.,  trade  of  357 

Monument,  over  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine 57;  project  for  erecting  a,  to  gen.  Jackson  51:  sta- 
tue to  H.  Clay  52 

Mormons — their  press  43;  the  temple,  wnr  in  Illinois, 
propose  to  quit  the  state  53;  procla.  of  sheriff  54,  68; 


death  64;  take  the  field  in  arms  69-9,  70,  80,  96,  109; 
propose  to  terminate  the  war  a, id  remove  114;  agreed  to 
115;  conv.  of,  at  Nauvoo  128;  corres.  on  quining  135-6; 
more  difficulties,  oratory,  Emma  Srn.'ii  176;  her  letter 
283;  general  conf.  of,  Warsaw  Signal,  col.  Warner’s 
account,  Quincy  whigs  act,  organize  tor  a movement, 
provisions  required  for  emigation,’  valedictory  of  ‘The 
Neighbor,’  report,  description  of  the  temple  187;  murder 
of  another  saint  224;  indictments  against,  for  counter- 
feiting 188;  more  difficulties  352;  circular  of  the  saints 


384;  exodus  of  the  416 

Morse,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  324 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  trade  of  357 

Mounted  riflemen — [see  army] — bill  reported  277 

Music,  solemnity  at  Bonn  2,144 

N 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Navies— of  the  three  great  powers  111;  remarks  on 
steam  naval  power  and  constructions  145-6;  table  of  the 
several,  of  the  world  393;  American  man  of  war’s  crew 
of  Great  Britain,  active  preparations  81,  114;  fleetfor 
California  and  Oregon  227;  punishment  228;  squadron 
in  River  la  Plate  36 

French  steam  navy,  squadron  in  River  la  Plate  36;  de 
Join ville’s  report  51 

Mexican  navy  6 

Navy  of  Texas,  proposition  to  incorporate  371;  indig- 
nation, official  document  405 

United  States  navy — present  position  of  forces,  ope- 

rations in  thegulf6,21;post  capt.and  naval  stations  abo- 
lished 21;  ‘the  navy  assailed,’  slave-shackle  libel  146; 
president’s  remarks  on  223:  enquiry  as  to  condition  of, 
proposed  230;  enquiry  259;  number  and  class  of  vessels, 
rumor  oi  building  war  steamers  308;  b|ll  lor  increasing 
the  336;  debate  thereon  341,  360-1,  374;  r,  ply  of  the  sec- 
retary to  enquiries  as  to  increase  of  372;  Mr.  Benton’s 
speech  thereon  378;  gun-boat  system  for  defence  pro 
posed  350;  present  condition  of  the  351;  proposition  to 
incorporate  the  navy  of  Texas  361;  recruiting  368 
Naval  officers— capt.  Stockton,  cum.  Elliott  6;  com. 
Rousseau,  sloops  of  war’s  command  36;  official  visit  51; 
com.  Jones,  com.  Stringharn  66;  com.  Wilkins  133; 
corns.  Perry,  Jones,  Bolton,  cap.  McIntosh,  lieut  Cost, 
capt.  Stockton  146;  com.  Parker  198;  com.  Elliott,  obit, 
capt.  Voorbees’ sentence  227;  F.  G.  Mayson  228;  capt. 
Aulick,  com.  Shubrick  371;  Mercer,  Jarvis  372;  Bolton, 
Wilkinson,  Dupont 

Naval  school,  21;  removed  to  Annapolis,  arrange- 
ments 1U0;  necessity  for  a 146,  351 

Naval  apprentice  system,  report  of  discontinuance  162; 
contradicted,  system  resumed  179 

Naval  court  marshal  6,  66 ; of  inquiry  6,  66,  273,  308 
Naval  department,  G.  Bancroft  sec.,  annual  report  237 
Naval  depot,  at  Memphis,  contracts  134;  on  Lake 
Erie,  proposed  146 

Naval  history,  of  the  war  of  1812,  com.  Stewart  and 
C.  J.  Ingersoll  116;  Albert  Gallatiii’s  letter  thereon  248; 
com.  Stewart  in  reply  ' 285 

SHIPS  AND  SQUADRONS. 

African  squadron  6,  64,  198;  mail  for  227 

I he  John  Adams,  sloop  of  war,  at  Pensacola  6;  on  a 
cruise  21;  at  Pensacola  227,  272-3 

The  Bainbridge,  brig,  at  Bahia  for  Rio  36,  51;  at  Rio 
66,  192;  at  Pensacola  273;  accident  372 

The  Boston,  frigate,  off  Montevideo  36,  192;  arrives 
at  Hampton  Roads  352 

The  Boxer,  brigantine,  navy  yard,  Charleston  6;  for 
coast  of  Africa  227,  273 

The  Brandywine,  frigate,  at  Rio  from  East  Indies  6; 
coin  Parker’s  letter  66 

The  Brazil  squadron  6,  66,  100,  372 

The  Columbia,  frigate,  fitting  at  Gosport  for  the  gulf  51 
The  Congress , frigate,  in  commission  51;  detained  at 
Norfolk  133;  capt.  Stockton’s  address  on  taking  com- 
mand 146;  at  Rio  372 

Tlie  Constitution,  frigate,  at  Borneo  36;  at  Macao  100; 
letter  from  133;  contribution  to  Pittsburg  sufferers  273; 
quits  Canton  for  Sandwich  Islands  352 

The  Cumberland,  frigate,  in  Mediterranean  21;  arrives 
at  Boston  161;  capt.  Breese  198;  preparing  for  sea  227; 
for  coast  of  Alrica  273;  prepared  308;  sails  for  the  gulf 

352,  368,  372 

The  Cyanne,  sloop  of  war,  at  Rio  192 

'l’lie  Dallas,  steamer,  fitting  with  propellers  21 

The  Dolphin , brig,  in  dry  dock,  Nurfolk  133 

The  East  India  squadron  6,  36 

The  Flirt,  schr.,  at  Hampton  Roads  36;  for  Chagres 
227;  ready  242;  at  N.  Orleans  371 

The  Falmouth,  sloop  of  war,  for  Pensacola  51;  there 

179,  273,  372 

Gulf  squadron  6;  temperature,  &,c.  21;  operations  36, 
51,  162,  179, 198,  273,  36S;  at  Pensacola,  storm  372 
The'  Col.  Harney,  steamer,  at  Charleston  for  the  gulf 
21;  at  N.  Orleans  in  distress  146 

The  Independence,  74,  fitting  for  the  gulf  368 

The  Jamestown,  sloop  of  war,  leaves  Porto  Grande 
64;  cruise  86,  at  Porte  Praya  198,  352;  on  cruise  368 
The  Jefferson,  steamei,  rumor,  Lopef  propellers  21 
The  Lawrence,  brig,  at  Balize  36;  at  Pensacola  198. 
273;  sails  for  gull  272;  at  Pensacola  372 

The  Lcgure,  iron  revenue  steamer,  repaired  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C 227 

The  Levant,  ship,  arrives  at  Mazatian  308 

The  Lexington,  store  ship,  sails  for  Vera  Cruz  162;  at 
N.  York  from  Pensacola  273 

The  Marion,  sloop  of  war,  Charlestown  navy  yard, 
for  Norfolk  6;  sails  21;  at  Hampton  Roads  36;  sails  for 
coast  of  Africa  64;  on  cruise  368 

'Phe  Mediteiranean  squadron,  6;  without  a U.  S.  ship 
on  its  waves  161 

The  Michigan,  steamer,  on  the  Upper  Lakes  21 
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The  Mississippi  steamer,  at  Pensacola  6.  179,  273 
The  Missouri , steamer,  ‘ t tie  shackles,’  a specimen  i 
London  limes  133 

1 lie  New  York,  ship  of  the  line,  enquiry  408 

The  On-ka  liy-e,  sehr. , at  Norfolk  from  Corpus  Chriso 
21;  proceeds  io  sea  36;  laid  up  308 

The  Pacific  squadron  6,  66,  303,  352,  363 

The  Pennsylvania,  ship  of  the  line,  into  Gosport  navy 

yard  146 

The  Perry,  brig  of  war,  at  Rio  from  the  Pacific  6;  fit- 
ting for  the  Pacific  86,  133 

The  Plymouth,  sloop  of  war,  at  Malta  21;  at  Tangiers 
162;  at  Gibraltar  193;  at  Rio  372 

The  Potomac,  frigate,  in  a submerged  box,  at  Pensa- 
cola 6;  in  bad  plight  36;  cobbled  sufficiently  to  venture 
round  to  a navy  yard  146;  ordered  to  Gosport  -62;  still 
at  Pensacola  179;  waiting  for  Princeton  to  convey  her 
192;  leave  Pensacola,  remarks  193;  arrives  at  Norfnlk 
224;  towed  up  to  Gospori  227;  board  of  commissioners 
sent  from  Washington  to  examine  her  240,  repaired  and 
preparing  for  sea  352 

The  Porpoise,  brig  of  war,  at  Pensacola  6;  on  cruise 
21;  at  Balize  36,  Pensacola  179;  gull  371;  Pensacola  372 
The  Portsmouth,  sloop  of  war,  sails  for  Mazatlan  303 
The  Preble,  sloop  ol  war,  at  Norfolk  64;P.  Grande  100 
The  Princeton,  steamer,  at  Pensacola  6;  leaves  Corpus 
Christi  for  Vera  Cruz  36;  off  the  Balize  161-2;  boilers 
defective  192;  arrives  at  Norfolk  224;  for  Boston,  to  re- 
pair 212;  on  fire  on  entering  harbor,  court  of  enquiry 
ordered  273;  orders  to  refit  371 

The  Raritan,  frigate,  off  Montevideo  36;  at  Rio  66, 

223.  372 

The  St.  Louis,  sloop  of  war,  at  Rio  from  the  Pacific 
6;  arrives  at  Norfolk,  her  cruise  round  the  world  21;  her 
commanders  36;  capt.  MeKeever’s  report,  British  min- 
ister’s acknowledgments  _ 95 

The  St.  Lawrence,  frigate,  enquiry  as  to  completing  403 
The  St.  Mary's,  sloop  of  war.  at  Pensacola  179;  trial 
of  speed  with  the  British  frigate  Eurydice  197;  on  cruise 
273;  performance,  at  Pensacola  372 

The  Suraloga,  sloop  of  war,  at  Pensacola  from  Vera 
Cruz  21;  sails  again  51;  at  Pensacola  193;  accident  227; 
for  Balize  242,  273 

The  Savannah,  frigate,  at  Mazatlan,  cruise  303 
The  Somers,  brig,  at  Pensacola  51,  179,308 

The  Southampton,  store  ship,  at  Porto  Grande  100;  at 
Port  Praya  363 

The  Truxton,  brig,  cruising,  coast  of  Africa  64;  ar- 
rives ai  Norfolk  198 

The  United  Stales,  frigate,  Charlestown  navy  yard  6 
The  Vincennes,  sloop  of  war,  at  Rio  21 

The  IVarren,  sloop  of  war,  expected  at  Mazatlan  308; 
at  Sandwich  Islands  352;  at  Panama  4°5 

The  Washington,  sleamer,  on  survey  21 

The  Yorktown,  sloop  of  war,  at  Porto  Grande  64,  100; 
Porto  Praya  193;  captures  the  Paluxent  slaver  405 

Nail  business  48  Nail  catling  machine  182 

Napi.es,  new  tariff  97, 182 

Napoleon,  on  protec.  policy  368  Nantucket,  item  52 
National  affairs—  [see  general  head  each  number] 
National  armory,  memorial  from  Georgia  for  a 
National  convention  of  farmers,  fyc.,  at  N-  York 
National  debt  ol  European  governments 
National  fairs 

National  foundry , bill  reported  259;  enquiry 
National  Institute,  fair  21;  Dr.  Johnson  on  silk  plant 
102:  le iter  Irom  A Vattemare  273 

National  relations — [see  G.  Britain  113;  France] — 
Mr.  Hogan’s  mission  to  W.  Indias  114;  mission  to  Lon- 
don 132;  claims  on  Belgium  210,  &e 

National  Society  of  Inventions,  convention,  &c.  123 

Native  Am.  party,  appeal  90;  Dr.  Webster  on  the  153 
Natural  History,  remains  of  a monster  11 

Naturalization,  legal  decision  193;  Massachusetts  res., 
debate  on  247,  259;  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Douglass  277;  Bed- 
inger,  Sims,  Dixuu,  and  Jngcrsoll  278,”  memorial  374; 
committee  report  376 

Navigation — [see  internal  improvements,  Ohio  river, 
Cincinnati,  Florida  ship  channell,  fyc  ]— enquiry  as  to 
Tennessee  river  259;  Hudson  river  bill  292,  St.John’s 
river  376;  Columbia  river  331 

Nauvoo — [see  Mormons,  Illinois] — the  temple  167 
Netherland,  relative  to  duties  on  coffee  37 

New  Bedford,  whaler  189 

New  Hampshire,  state — land  distribution  fund  ques- 
tion 7;  first  to  arms  in  the  revolution  56;  election  80,  96, 
-1 14,  291 ; U.  S.  senator  Pearce  declines  114;  IY . B.  Jen- 
nes  appointed  198;  indemnity  bill  360 

New  Jersey,  state— court  of  pardons  8;  fruit  culture, 
Lynch  law  in  fair  hands  39;  historical  society  41  202; 
elections  67,  160,  179;  no  sheriffs  114;  list  of  members 
elected  179;  potato  disease  191;  colonization  society  208; 
pilot  memorial  373;  Trenton  iron  factories  406;  contested 
election  case,  Farlee  and  Rank  493 

New  London,  increase  of  population  309 

New  Orleans — see  trade] — statistics  190;  batiks  334 
_ Newspapers , published  in  Wisconsin  88;  and  congres 
sional  printing  303 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  German,  printed  in  the  U. 
States  prohibited  in  Germany  173 

New  York,  city — statistics  of  crime  22,  203;  revenue 
collected  at  32,  16't),  188;  prisons  48;  popn.  statis,  com- 
pared with  other  cities  67;  commerce  80;  assest.,  peach 
trade  112;  election  160,  102;  omnibus  176;  census  180; 
imports  and  exp.  191;  poverty  and  prison  statistics 'luS; 
eight  lines  of  packet  ships  256;  sub-treasury  and  mint  at 
256;  flour  at  277,  334;  improv.  309,  trade,  arrivals  during 
1345,  vessels  employed,  tonnage,  cotton  gooJs  exported 
310;  cattle  market,  ship  building  359;  deaths  of  1845  416 
New  York,  state — Erie  canal,  Long  Islanders,  and 
railways,  ami-rent  difficulties  7,  anti-rent  expen.  16;  gov. 
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63 

64 
21 

407 


V/ right  reasoning  a case  of  pardon,  state  loan  redeemed 
trial  of  ''Big  Thunder’  39;  colored  popula.  and  consti 
r*  tor  i 40;  prisons  48;  agri.  fair,  anti  rent  trials,  arrests 
52;  arni-renl  affairs  67,  83;  sentenced  102;  auti-remors 
183;  Protest.  Epis.  conven.  72;  State  Register  112;  elec 
it  on  160,  176;  returns  210;  iron  works  172-3;  statistics  of 
Indians  in  164;  census  of  1845  160  228;  flour  and  whea 
trade  199;  annual  bank  reports  200;  canal  trade  201. 
historical  society  anniv.  202;  more  salt  springs,  L.  Island" 
proposed  as  a state  229;  legis.  meet  governor’s  message, 
canal  debt  and  revenue,  Oregon,  anti-rent  troubles  304, 
348;  census,  agricul.  statistics,  finances,  education  349, 
prosperit  , on  Mexico,  Oregon  350 

New  York  canals,  trade  from  1S39  to  1845  201;  time  of 
opening  and  closing,  for  twenty  years  2.32;  tolls  256;  sta 
ttstics  358 

New  York  and  Erie  railroad  80,  96,  103 

New  Zealand,  debate  in  parliament  on  1;  cap.  Me 
Keever’s  operations  66 

Non-intervention— [see  foreign  interference] 

Nootka,  Vancouver’s  Island  134 

North  American  Fur  Co,  and  Hudson  Bay  Co.  38 
North  Carolina,  state — crops  8;  oil  stones  16;  dia 
monds,  turpentine  statis.  53;  historical  society  115;  rough 
sketch  of  116;  state  bank  308 

Northeastern  boundary,  survey  19;  call  respecting  na 
vigation  of  St.  John’s  260 

Norwich,  records  135  Nova  Scotia,  legis.  meet  403 
Nuns,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  283 

O 

O' Connell,  Daniel  speech  212 — [see  Ireland] 

Odessa,  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  205 

Offices,  U.  S.,  Mr.  Woodworth’s  proposition  to  locate 
appointments  and  secure  rotations  in  260;  resolution  re- 
lative to  rotation  in  312 

Officers  of  army  or  navy,  call  for  information  relative 
to  payment  of,  for  other  services  376 

Ohio,  state — consumption  of  salt  in  9;  kidnappers  and 
kidnapped  32;  trial  at  Parkersburg  41,  67,  100;  Metho- 
dist con f.  42, 72;  mustard  crop  53;  volunteers  for  Texas 
65;  banks  143;  election  162;  ship  building  162;  iron 
works  173;  statistics  ol  crime  in  Cincinnati  180;  wool 
191;  canal  trade  193,  200;  tobacco  cultivation  229;  reve- 
nue ol  state  works  256;  finances  324 

Ohio  river,  memorial  asking  canal  on  the  Indiana  side 
for  improvement  of,  at  Cincinnati  312 

Oil,  trade  335 — [see  last  page  each  number] 

Oil  stones  in  N.  C.  16  O.  K-,  new  version  of  4S 
Oneida  Indians,  emigrating  6 

Oregon,  territory — information  from  22;  civilities  from 
Dr.  Laughlin,  delegation  from,  Russian  America  65; 
letter  from  an  emigrant 86;  account  of,  trade,  &c.  87; 
Whitney’s  railway  project  105;  packets  from  Honolulu 
to  128;  rumor  rela.  to  neg-’ti  144;  relations  with  G.  Bri- 
tain, ‘all  or  none,’  claimed  by  the  ‘ Union'  164;pub!ic  press 
thereon  148,  156;  col.  Benton’s  speech  on  165;  Mr.  Cal 
houii,  U.  S.  Gazette,  Jour,  of  Com.,  D-  Webster  166;  the 
‘Union’  again  177-8;  Charles.  Mercury  on  ‘all  or  none,’ 
and  restoration  of  Astoria  192;  line  of  stages  proposed 
178;  speculations  in  anticipation  of  president’s  mes- 
sage 196;  editorial  209;  president's  message  on  219; 
emigration  Irom,  to  California  204;  Dr.  White  arrives 
from,  stage  distances,  items  221;  way  bill  of  distances 
1274;  British  excitement  and  svar  prep.  225;  memorial 
from  settlers  in,  to  congress  227;  presented  in  senate  230; 
senator  Atchison’s  res.  212,  258;  letter  from  C.  Saxton 
242;  debate  commen.  in  U.  S.  senate  on  gen.  Cas3’  res. 
rela.  to  prepa.  for  war  215;  increased  exett.  in  Europeon 
receiv.  the  ‘Union’s’  demand  for  all  or  none,  official  do- 
cuments 257,  260;  Mr.  Atchison’s  res.,  defence  of,  com- 
munication with,  &c.,  Mr.  Allen’s  res.  for  termin.  joint 
occupancy  25®;  Mr  Winthrop’s  res.,  Mr.  Douglass’ res. 
260;  gov.  Pratt  on  275;  Mr.  Hannegan’s  res.  277;  debate 
in  senate,  Ilannegan’.s  speech.  Calhoun’s  speech  and 
res.  278;  Haywood,  Archer,  Calhoun,  J.  M Clayton  279; 
Hannegan,  Calhoun,  Benton  280;  manceuvcrittg  of  par- 
ties in  congress,  many  whigs  support  the  president’s  re- 
commendations, and  southern  democrats’  oppose  them 
289;  president  evidently  does  not  expect  war,  are  we  rea- 
dy 290;  Mr.  Douglass’ "bill  290;  Mr.  Cunningham’s  res., 
debate  on  receiving  them,  G.  Davis’  res.,  subject  made 
special  order,  incidental  debaie,  order  of  business  on,  ar- 
ranged, Mr.  Ingersoil’s  res.  reported  from  com.  on  fo- 
reign affairs,  for" terminating  joint  occupancy,  the  mino- 
rity report  presented  by  Mr-  Davis  293;  proceedings  and 
debate  thereon,  Messrs.  Adams,  Ingersoll,  . Giddings, 
McDowell,  Rhett  294;  Messrs.  Adams,  .King,  Simms, 
Rhett,  Hilliard  295;  Mr  Douglass  reports  a bill  for  gov., 
protection,  &c.  of,  Mr.  Brownlin’s  res.,  memorial  259; 
debaie  on  the  bill  for  organizing  two  regt.  of  riflemen, 
turned  incidentally  upon  the  Oregon  question,  for  which 
see  295  to  302;  difficulties  becoming  portentous,  proba- 
bility of  president’s  Polk’s  recom.  being  carried  out  by 
congress,  wings  advocate  giving  notice,  senators  elassi- 
fifcd~on  the  question,  defensive  measures  proposed,  Nat. 
Intelligencer  retracts  assurance  of  peace,  a London  pa- 
rade of  prepa.,  col.  Webb  of  the  Conr.  and  Enq.  on 
the  state  of  the  question  307;  Intel.,  Union,  increase  of 
navy  ptoposed,  adntin.  senators  hesitate,  and  propose  to 
postpone  the  question  for  the  present,  yeas  and  nays  on 
postponing  306,*  Nat.  Intel,  at  fault  as  tome  issue,  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  opposition  to  Mr.  Allen’s  res.  against  foreign 
interf.,  which  are  laid  on  the  table,  debate  on  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden’s res,,  debale  also  in  the  house  on  giving  notice, 
‘Union’  insists  that  notice  is  a peace  measure,  editorial 
conclusions  307:  map  of,  ordered  to  be  printed  310;  Mr. 
Allen  reports  res.  to  terminate  joint  occupancy  from  se- 
nate, commit,  on  foreign  rela.  311,  referred  312:  Mr. 
Crittenden’s  res.,  debate  resumed  in  house  of  repre.,  Mr. 
Douglass’  bill  to  extend  government  over,  recommitted, 
Mr  lngersoll’s  res  and  amendments  312;  call  for  co- 


pies of  any  further  nego.  proposed,  Mr.  Baker’s  res.,  Mr. 
Hunter’s  speech  312;  Mr- Hilliard’s  speech  315;  review* 
of  the  attitude  of  parties  on  the  question,  chronicle  of 
incidents,  ‘masterly  inactivity’ of  the  moment,  England’s 
message  of  peace  to  America  321;  first  trading  settle- 
ment in  the  Columbia  323;  debate  resumed,  Mr.  Yan- 
cey’s speech  325;  London-  press  on  33,3-9;  debate  in  U. 
S.  senate,  Mr.  Gallatin  on  341;  memorial,  call  lor  corres., 
adopted,  Mr.  Mangmn’s  res.  342;  gov.  Wright  on  350; 
European  press  on  354-5;  T.  B.  King’s  res.,  Mr.  Went- 
worth’s amend.,  Mr.  Treadway’s  project,  Mr.  Webster’s 
call  adopted  361;  debaie  in  house  resumed,  attempt  to 
close  it  362;  Mr.  D.irgin’s  res..  Messrs.  Ttbbatts,  Pettit, 
Brown,  J.  A.  Black,  and  Dromgoole  363;  call  lor  corres. 
i6;  president’s  views  368;  closing  debate  in  house  on 
notice  res.  369,  370,  decide  to  close  debate,  debate  re- 
sumed, Mr.  Cunningham’s  res.  374;  Mr.  Parish’s  res., 
debate,  corres.  communicated,  debaie  resumed,  res. 
amended  375;  various  amend.,  Mr.  Boyd’s  res.  adopted, 
passed,  yeas  and  nays  376;  corres.  received  by  senate, 
proceedings  on  priming  them,  res.  to  give  the  twelve 
months’  notice  received  from  the  house  and  referred, 
debate  resumed  374;  official  corres.,  arbitration  rejected 
379;  N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com.  fixed  fact  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  is  be  given  in  settlement  of  the  Oregon  dispute  384; 
Mr.  Alien’s  speech  on  the  notice  385;  J.  M.  Clayton’s 
speech  391;  VV.  C.. Rives’  letter  394;  Elijah  White,  de- 
bate resumed  406;  Indiana  res.,  bill  reported  to  protect 
American  settlers  in,  amend,  suggested  407;  right  of 
discovery  discussed,  in  reply  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr.  llan- 
negan’s  speech  408;  Mr.  Colquitt’s  speech  413;  length  of 
days  in  304 

Our  country,  its  history  — N.  Cruger,  a portrait  of 
Washington,  speech  in  parliament  12;  historical  society 
ol  Kentucky  13;  of  N.  jersey  41,  202;  of  Maryland — 
anniversary  of  N.  York  hist,  society  202,  revolutionary 
army  in  1778,  history  of  U-  S.  patent  office  41;  George 
Washington’s  letter  to  his  mother,  Gowan’s  Bibliotheca 
Ymericana,  remains  of  Daniel  Boon,  N.  Hampshire 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  revolution  56;  monument  at 
Euphrata  over  the  wounded  at  Brandywine  57 ; early 
culture  of  cotton,  rice,  &c.,  in  America,  the  name  of 
Virginia,  John  Cruger,  voyage  to  Madagascar  202;  coni. 
Perry,  Elliott,  and  J.  Q.  Adams  247 — [see  naval  history, 
A.  Gallatin ] 285;  J.  Q Adams  and  Mr.  Rhett  on  the 
war  of  1812  and  peace  of  1814-5  317 

Owen.  Robert,  the  world’s  convention  122 

Owen,  Mr.  rep.,  Smithsonian  Institute  259;  on  addi- 
tional rifle  regiments,  Oregon,  &c.  302,  362 

Ousters,  item  96 

P 

Packet  ships,  eight  lines  from  N.  York  256,  352 
Pakenliam,  right  hon.  R.,  official  correspondence  260; 
do  proposing  arbitration  379 

Pakenliam,  gen.,  lngersoll’s  history  207 

Palmerston,  lord,  item  340 

Paine,  Mr.  rep.,  documents  361 

Pardons,  N. Jersey  court  of  8;  gov.  Wright  assigning 
reasons  for  not  granting  a 39;  gov.  Jones  ^ 159 

Paredes,  gen’I.,  and  Harreru  139-1 — [see  Mexico] 
Parliament  house  statutes  194 

Parish,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  res.  375;  S.  American  407- 
Patents,  law  ot  182;  legal  qnes.  64  Patent  office  41 
Pauper  statistics,  Massachusetts  356 

Payne,  Mr.  rcp„216;  on  naturalization  247 

Peace,  item  9;  shall  we  have  peace  nr  war — [see  war] 
Peace  Society  of  London,  memorial  352 

Peach  trade  128;  ol  Dela.  352  Pea  Patch,  enqu.  259 
Pearce,  senator  216;  books  374;  E.  White  406 

Pearl,  found  in  Tennessee  river  208 

Pendleton,  Mr.  rep  , Oregon  res.  362 

Pendleton,  Mr.,  speech  in  Virginia  legislature  . 382 

Pennsylvania,  state — Schuylkill  injunction,  academy 
o!  fine  arts,  trial  for  seduction  8;  state  credit  39;  patriot- 
ism 48;  financial  101,  1 14,  229;  elections  1 14.  135;  manu- 
factures 149;  canaL  162,  176,276;  statistics  of  canals 
358;  railroad  proposed  to  connect  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
bui-u  169;  iron  works  172-3;  state  tariff  convention  181; 
application  Or  bank  charters,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
198;  legisla.  met,  governor’s  message,  debt,  state  credit, 
tariff  304;  memorial  demanding  all  of  Oregon  324;  trade 
334;  resolutions  in  favor  of  protective  tariff,  treasurer’s 
report  336;  financial  expedients  proposed  357;  on  ffie 
tariff  370;  sundry  memorials  from  the  legislature  of  373- 
4;  internal  improvements  405 

Peunybacker,  senator,  elected  224;  takes  his  seat  230 
Pensions — see  appropriations] — memorial  from  gen. 

R.  Armstrong  for  258;  enquiry  312;  bill  376  , 407 

Perpetual  motion  . . _ ““I 

Peny,  com.  Oliver  II,  R.  Island  Historical  So.  247 
Per-ia,  a Christian  governor  in  55 

Peru— war  in  43;  bill,  convention  with  324 

Pettit,  Mr.  rep,  res.  church  and  state  259;  Oregon  263 
Peyton,  Di.  J-,  rep  , death  announced  245 

Phelps,  senator  216;  inspector  gen.  bill  253,  311 
Phenomena,  L.  Ontario  115;  shower  of  worms  4.6  _ 
Philadelphia,  tobacco  trade  1*6;  banks  198;  catde 
niQrkct  * 

Phonography  160  Pickett,  J.  C„  to  Ante.  Inst.  163 
Pilgrim  fathers,  anni.  320  Pilot  boat  Romer  386 
Pilot  law's,  memorial  N Jersey  . 373 

Pittsburg i rising  from  its  ashe9  89;  contribution  from 
Constitution  frigate  273;  progress  of  309 

Planet  discovered  368  Pimento,  crop  Job 

Pine  apples  in  England 

Poland — visitentperor  of  Russia,  stud,  of  Warsaw  9S 
Pollock,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice,  bill  relativejo 
bankruptcy 
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Political,  parties  in  constitutional  convention  of  Mis- 
souri 9;  Maryland  candidates  22;  Louisiana  nomi.  23 
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Population — of  G . Britain,  and  principal  cities  33;  of 
Wilmington  4S;  N.  York  and  other  cities  67;  Louisville, 
Quincy,  Illinois  80;  British  W.  I Islands,  ol  Mexico  91; 
statistics  TJ.  S.  92;  Detroit  224;  N.  York  229;  Indiana 
230,  406;  Illinois  230.  256;  Delaware  276;  Michigan  292; 
Boston,  N.  London,  Cleveland,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  309; 
census  of  six  states  for  1843  332;  estimate  of  the  pro- 
gress of  ‘the  universal  Yankee  nation’  406 

Pork  trade  of  the  west  240,  28S,  359 

Portland,  average  of  deaths  at  112 

Portugal,  failure  of  the  vintage  145 

Postage,  receipts  for  128;  operation  of  the  new  law 
176;  re*.  of  Pennsylvania  against  increase  of  373;  R. 
Island  274;  pre-payments  of,  proposed  407 

Postmaster  general.  Cave  Johnson,  annual  report  253 
Postmaster  house  of  rep.,  Mr.  Johnson  elected  217 
Post  office  department — president’s  remarks  on  223, 
annual  statement  of  miles  run,  and  cost  of  mails  in  each 
state  242;  annual  report  253 

“Post  office  monopoly (Boston  Chronicle)  37 

Poltowutamib  Indians,  remonstrance  to  government 
134;  council  at  Washington  210 

Potato  crop — disease  16,  32,  64;  failure  of,  in  Europe 
97-8;  Nova  Scotia,  France  112;  Belgium  128;  extensive 
injury  144;  failure  of,  in  Ireland  145,  194-5,  225;  New 
Jersey  191;  in  England  and  Ireland  225 

Poverty  and  prison  statistics,  N.  York  208 

Powers,  Hiram,  Jackson’s  monument  51 

Pratt,  gov.  291-2;  annual  message  275 

President  of  U.  States— speculations  and  anticipa- 
tions as  to  annual  message  196;  the  message  217;  edito- 
rial remarks  209;  proceedings  in  house  repre.  on  printing 
it  217 ; publio  anxiety,  arrangements  for  trans.  it,  com- 
ments of  the  press  224;  message  announc.  confirm,  of 
Texas  constitution  230;  debate  on  refer,  annual  message 
23 1 ; dispatched  256;  commu.  from  G-  W.  Slocum  and 
slave  trade  260;  London  press  on  the  message  338-9; 
Mr.  Stewart  on  the  part  of  the  message  rela.  to  tariff 
343;  European  press  on  the  message  352,  366;  his  views 
as  to  the  Oregon  notice  to  G.  Britain  368;  reply  relative 
to  Mexican  indemnity  408 

President  and  vice  president,  resolution  proposing  to 
change  constitution  as  to  mode  of  electing  312 

Presbyterians,  of  England,  establishing  free  churches 
42;  synod  of  Kentucky  94 

The  press,  the  Mormon  43;  prohibition  by  the  German 
die1,  of  German  papers,  &c.  published  in  the  U.  S.  242 
Printing,  invented  at  Haarlem  199;  type  composing 
machine  182;  proposals  for  doing  the  public  printing 230; 
relative  to  election  of  printer  231;  debate  in  senate  293 
Printer  to  U.  S.  senate,  debate,  Ritchie  & Heiss  216 
Prison,  of  Tennessee  159;  of  N.  York,  statistics  208; 
of  Massachusetts  330 

Propellers,  Marmora  97;  Massachusetts  128,  145,  352 
Protestant  Episcopal,  excitement  in  Ireland  49;  bishop 
Potter  55;  statistics,  Ohio  conven.,  N.  York  cortven.  72 
Protective  policy — [see  tariff] — see  149;  gov.  Briggs  on 
330;  Napoleon  on  368 

Providence,  R.  I.,  average  of  deaths  at  1 12;  athenaeum 
115;  Indian  rubber  manuf  144,  17G;  commerce  359 

Provisions — [see  last  page  each  number J — expo;  ted  to 
G.  Britain  199,  200;  exported  from'  the  U.  States  243 
Prussia — Frederick  I.  on  ecclesiasti.  history  42;  church 
items  72;  temperance  reform  in  the  army  83;  staie  of  af- 
fairs, religious  coutrov.,  constitution  again  promised  194; 
president’s  remarks  on  rela.  with  220;  marriage  project, 
royal  visiter  226;  bibles  in  282 

Pyblic  debt,  U.  States,  regulations  for  transfers  of  stock 
19;  president’s  remarks  on  the,  of  the  U.  Slates  221 
Public  deposiles  32,  242 — [see  commercial  page] 

Public  lands,  sale  postponed,  sales  at  Dixon’s  land 
office  22;  tabular  account  of  sales  of  91;  president’s  re- 
marks on  222;  res.  of  Arkansas  presented  277;  bill  lor 
sale  of  mitreral  lands,  call  fir  in  for.  292,  bill  granting 
alternate  sections  of,  to  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Arkan- 
sas. reported  312;  bill  relative  to  prices,  as  amended  321 
Public  lands  of  Texas,  24;  judge  Hemphill’s  report  37; 
important  ordinance  tespecting  49 

Public  land  distribution  fund,  question  in  N.  Hamp- 
shire, as  to  receiving  7 

Q 

Quakers — [see  Friends]  Quebec  in  ruins  3 

Quincy,  III.,  population  80 

R 

Railways — [see  last  page  of  respective  numbers] — the 
four  great  eastern  16;  of  Georgia  39;  project  for  a,  from 
Atlantic  cities  to  tbd  Pacific  67;  the  N.  York  and  Erie 
80,  96,  108;  mania  in  England,  France,  Belgi  unt,  and 
Flanders  81-2,  189;  increase  of  93;  increase  of  value  of 
shares  94;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  96,  1 05 5 inventions  96;  a 
chapter  on  the  progress  of  103;  atmospheric  railways 
104,  332;  in  France  ib;  to  Oregon  105;  southern  project 
108;  European  projects,  receipts  of  the  Belgium  115; 
speculations  in  England  and  France  226;  mania  in  Eu- 
rope 128-9;  capital  invested  in,  in  Europe  131-2;  in  Ca- 
nada 144;  in  India  160,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
169;  Germans  claim  the  invention  of,  mania  in  England 
204;  traffic,  in  France,  Russia,  China,  front  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Odessa,  American  railway  mania  205;  between 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  Rotltchild’s  speculations  in,  in 
France  256;  bubble  bursting  in  England  288;  project  and 
progress  towards  a,  to  California  309;  report  of  the  west- 
ern (Mass.)  324,  330;  Alabama,  Michigan,  357;  Charle- 
ton  and  Texas  373;  Naples  " 403 

Railroad  iron— [see  iron]  128,  155;  Trenton  406 

Ramsay,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  res.  376 

Ruthbun,  Mr.  rep.,  on  naturalization  247;  documents 
343;  explanation  376 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  U.  States  146;  [see  treasury] 
Relations  with  Mexico,  N.  York  Sun  on  5;  relative  to 
Texan  boundary  35 — [see  Mexico] 


Relations  with  G.  Britain,  remarks  196 — [see  G.  B.] 
Relfe,  Mr.  rep.,  on  lead  mines  362 

Religious — [see  church  chronicles] — excitement  at  Cal- 
cutta 138;  the  Pope  and  Emperor  of  Russia  403-4 
Religious  denominations,  in  U.  States,  statisties  252 
Removal  of  deposits,  ‘calm  observer’s’  history  ol  84 
Reid,  Mr.  rep.,  repeal  of  congress,  district  system  259 
Reilly,  Dr.  Boyd,  returns  from  Constantinople  227 
Representatives,  U.  S.  congress,  list  of  21 1 

Republics,  J.  Q.  Adams  on  137 

Repudiation,  last  expedient  of,  in  Maryland  357 

Requisition  of  U.  States  or.  Tennessee  159 

Retrocession,  District  of  Columbia  407  , 416 

Retrenchment,  enquiry  proposed  407 

Revenue,  from  French  customs  49;  of  G.  Britain  232; 
Ohio  state  works  256 — [see  finances] 

Revenue  of  U.  S , collected  at  N.  York  32,  160;  Bos- 
ton 320;  frauds  100 — [see  Boston,  /V  York,  dye. — see  last 
page  of  respective  numbers] 

Revenue  cutters,  orders  242 

Revenue  marine,  bill  relative  to  promotion  of  officers 
of,  reported  312 

Revenue  service,  annual  report  of  273 

Revenue  steamers,  expense  in  building  256 

Revere,  Paul,  biographical  notice  of  163 

Revolutionary  army,  of  1778  41;  monument  over  those 
wounded  at  Germantown  57;  N.  Hampshire  first  to  take 
arms  56;  anniversary  of  battle  of  Brandywine  72 — [see 
deaths,  of  worthies  of] 

Rhelt,  Fdr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  289,  294-5,  375; 
personal  explanations  295,  311;  and  J.  Q.  Adams  317; 
river  and  harbor  bill  408 

Rhode  Island,  Jew  church  72;  indemnity  162,  198 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  res.,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
com.  Perry,  and  Cooper’s ‘Naval  History’  247 

Rice,  crop  48;  early  culture  of  202;  market  111 — [see 
last  page  respective  numbers] 

Right  of  suffrage  in  France  33 

Rightof  discovery,  discussed,  reply  to  J.  Q.  Adams  403 
Rights  of  woman,  in  Wisconsin  40tJ 

Ritchie  $y  Heiss,  elected  public  printers  217,  246 
River  and  harbor  bill — [see  harbor]  408 

Road  to  Lake  Erie,  enquiry  as  to  consturcting  407 
Rochester,  wool  trade  243 

Rock  chrystal , discovery  144 

Rockwell,  Mr.  rep.  246;  protest  against  annex.  Texas 
247;  Oregon  notice  res.  324,  376 

Rocky  mountains,  cap.  Fremont’s  expedition  to  5,  26; 
fare  10  the  87;  col.  Kearney’s  campaign  to  303 

Rome,  church  item  72;  treaty  with  Spain  129 

Ronge,  religious  excitement  133 — [see  church  citron  ] 
Rotation  in  office,  res.  proposing  a system  of  312 
Rouse's  Point,  fortifications  21 

Rules,  house  of  representatives  216;yeas  and  nays  on 
the,  respecting  abolition  petitions  217 

Runk,  Mr.— [see  contested  election]  408 

Russia— national  fair  2);  illness  of  the  empress,  tour 
to  Italy  65,82.  191;  church  of  72;  Circassian  war  83; 
emperor’s  visit  to  Poland,  students  ot  Warsaw,  weather, 
crops  98;  sanguinary  campaign  in  Causasus  129,130; 
emperor  of  194;  his  visit  to  Prussia  226;  his  language  on 
protective  policy  346;  railway  projected  to  China,  and  to 
Odessa  205;  treaty  with  the  Pope  403;  Circassian  war  404 
Russian  America,  official  notice  65 

S 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians , emigrating  274 

Safety  fund,  nl  N.  York  350 

Salem,  new  factories  309  Saligny,  M.  de,  Texas  403 
Sail,  consumption  ot  in  Ohio  9;  from  Liverpool  to  E. 
Indies  112;  additional  springs  in  N.  York  ' 229 

Sandusky  city,  population  16  Sanitary,  items  64 
Santa  Anna,  certifi.  Mexican  indem.  244;  rumors  336 
Santa  Fe.  euq.  post  route  to  407;  traders  arr.  from  416 
Sr.  Domingo,  war  with  Hayti  2,  48.  176 

St.  John's  river,  call  for  imformation  as  to  navigation 
of  260;  correspondence  communicated  376 

St.  Joseph’s  Island,  as  to  erecting  light  house  on  239 
St.  Lawrence  valley,  trade  of  162 

St.  Louis,  volunteers  51;  trade  232;  wheat,  pork  359 
San  Pedro  Company,  success  16 

Sappers  and  miners,  hilt  277 — [see  army] 

Sault  de  St.  Marie,  22;  the  falls  125;  canal  prop.  277 
Sawtelle,  Mr.  rep.,  enquiry  respecting  books  and  do- 
cuments 36);  on  Oregon  362 

Sawyer,  Mr.  rep.,  enq.  loca.  appoint.  259;  Oregon  363 
Sawyer,  Lemuel,  letter  respecting  naval  history  207 
Saxony,  opening  of  the  diet  97 

Scalps,  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  history  207 

Scandinavia,  fraternity  195 

Schenck,  Mr.  rep.,  on  documents  343;  Oregon  notice 
376;  call  for  tariff  project  407;  river  and  harbor  bill  408 
Scott,  major  gen.,  on  war  197;  annual  report  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  302;  col.  Kearney’s  report  303 
Scotland — islands  of,  poor  of  Edinburg  1;  Sterling 
cast!  17;  riots  49;  Edinburg  54 

Sea  Island  cotton,  qua lity,  prices  32;  in  Florida  256 
Seasons — [see  last  page  each  number — see  weather ] 
Secretary  of  the  navy — [see  Geo.  Bancroft] — annual 
report  237;  reply,  respecting  defence  373 

Secretary  of  treasury,  J.  R.  Walker’s  annual  report 
216,  232;  report  on  commerce  anti  navigation  240;  report 
as  relates  to  the  tariff  revie  wed  327;  Mr.  Stewards  speech 
thereon  343;  report  relaiive  to  parliament  printing  his  re- 
port on  the  tariff  400;  corrections  thereof  416 

Secretary  of  stale,  Jas.  Buchanan,  official  notice  re- 
specting Russian  America  65;  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Pakenham,  respecting  arbitration  on  Oregon  379 

Secretary  of  war , Mr.  Murcy,  annual  report  249 
Seddon,  Mr  rep.,  contested  election  361 

Selkirk's  settlement,  location,  &c.  204 

Semple,  senator  216,  374 


Seminole  Indians,  Sam  Jones  agrees  to  go  west  228 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  party  leader  100;  election  of  offi- 
cers, list  of  211;  chairman  of  committees  230;  as  to  pre- 
siding officer  277;  list  of  211 

Senators  U.  S.,  Mr.  Turney  elected  147;  Mr.  Huger 
declines,  Mr.  Calhoun  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Berrien 
177;  Mr.  Turney  180;  of  Arkansas  181;  B.  W.  Jenness 
appointed  198;  list  of  211;  Jesse  D.  Bright  elected  230; 
classified  Oregon  question  305;  S.  W.  Downs  elected  405 
Sergeant  at  arms,  Amos  L ue  elected  217 

Sevier,  senator  216;  on  Florida  senators  216,  230;  on 
war  or  peace  241;  presides  277,  292,  311;  navy  bill  324 
Sheep — [see  Alpacca] 

Shoe  trade.  256  Shoe  pegs,  manuf.  160 

Ship  building,  good  wages  lor  carpenters  32,  256;  at 
N.  York  359;  at  Baltimore  384 

Shinping,  capital  invested  in,  in  G.  Britain  232 

Silk  culturists,  convention  64,  119 

Silk  plant,  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  102 

Sims,  Mr.  rep.,  on  naturaliz.  278;  on  Oregon  295,  375 
Simmons,  senator  16,  366 

Slavers,  slave  lro.de,  fyc. — Brazil  2,  3;  prisons,  the  Spit- 
fire, the  Manchester,  a steamer  10;  French  slave  trade 
of  Algeria  65;  capture  of  a 51;  VVm  Jay  to  guv.  Ham- 
mond 197;  prizes,  Patuxent  228,  405;  Cacique  228;  re- 
port, G.  YV.  Slacum  26U;  sehr.  Merchant  352 

Slave-shackles,  an  infamous  libel  133,  146 

Slidell,  Mr.,  minister  to  Mexico— [see  diplomatic ] 
Small  pox — (see  last  page  each  numbers — see  deaths) 
Smith,  G.  B.,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  res.  311;  on  Oregon 
375;  Mexican  indemnity  res.,  Indiana  on  Oregon  407 
Smith,  of  Con.,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  375 

Smith,  Truman,  Mr.  rep  , on  Oregon  notice  375 

Smith,  Robl.,  Mr.  rep.,  purchase  of  Cuba  407 

Smithsonian  Institution,  bill  reported  259 

Southern  and  western  convention — (see  Memphis ) 

Soult,  marshal,  resignation  194;  retires  226 

South  America— European  interf.  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  Argentine  Republic  48;  on  European  in- 
ter!. 113;  navi,  of  the  Amazon  115;  item  176;  president’s 
message  as  to  rela.  with  221;  British  and  French  block- 
ade B.  Ayres.  U.  S-  protest  240;  call  for  infor.  propo.  407 
South  Carolina,  state — short  crops  8;  Connecticut  les. 
38;  bank  statistics  190;  legis.  meet,  gov.  Aiken’s  mes- 
sage, finances,  debt,  &o.  214;  items  336,  357 

Sons  of  Africa,  convention  at  Syracuse  16;  see  40; 
colony  in  Michigan  357 — (see  abolition,  colonization,  Li- 
beria, slavers,  Syc.) 

Spain — cabinet  change  IS;  recom.  to  M.  D’Argaiz, 
retiring  minisier  35;  project  129;  items  220,  403;  mail 
contracts  417 

Speaker  house  of  representatives,  John  YV.  Davis  elect- 
ed, votes,  address  216 

Specie — (see  last  page  each  number ) 32;  cargo  of  99 
Speight,  senator.  Dancing  Rabbit  creek  treaty  216, 
324;  navy  bill  361 

Standing  committees  230,  246,  259 

States  of  the  Union— (sec  each  number ) — the  Choctaws 
contemplate  admission  87;  the  Ciierokees  000;  Wiscon- 
sin urged  to  become  a 179;  bill  reported  312;  Iowa  tak- 
ing measures  for  admission  368;  Long  Islanders  propose 
to  356;  province  of  state  governments  157;  census  of  six 
of  the,  for  1845  332 

State  debts,  Indiana  23;  Maryland  52,  275;  S.  Carolina 
214;  Pennsylvania  304;  canal  debt  of  IN.  Yoik  304;  of- 
ficial statement  of  the  several  308 

State  department,  report  260 — (see  secretary  of  stale) 
Slate  disputes,  Connecticut  res.  relative  to  the,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  S.  Carolina  38;  Virginia  and  Ohio  67 
Statistics,  treasury  circular  asking  reports  on  51 

Steamers,  32;  the  Great  Britain  SO;  in  Holme’s  Hole 
97:  her  arrival  81 ; on  the  N York  screw  duck  128;  iron, 
building  in  England  112,  expense  of  building  iron  reve- 
nue steamers  lor  U.  States  256;  enquiry  as  to  capabili- 
ties of  our,  for  defence  312;  the  Acadia  320;  new  line 
320;  projected  line  352 

Steamboat  items,  disasters,  (ye. — (see  last  page  each 
number] 

Steam  navigation  in  Europe  102  Steam  hen  32 
Stereotype,  process  182  Sterling  castle,  by  Bryant  17 
Steuart,  Dr.  James,  obituary  368 

Stevens,  Mr.  rep.,  on  contested  election  361;  on  judi- 
cial decisions  407 

Stevens,  J.  C.,  harbor  defence  356 

Stewart,  Mr.  rep.,  proposes  to  instruct  commit,  on  the 
tariff  231 ; tariff  circulars  304;  speech  on  the  president’s 
message  and  treasurer’s  report  relative  to  the  tariff  343 
Stewart,  com.,  on  lngersoli’s  naval  history  116;  reply 

to  Albert  Gallatin  286 

Slockbridge  Indians  274  Storm  400 

Story,  judge,  obituary  and  biography  55 

Sturgeon,  senator  16;  memorial  for  54°  40’ 
Sub-treasury,  president’s  message  recommends  the 
222;  building  lor,  in  N.  York  256,  bill  reported,  remarks 
257,  2Gl);  res.  calling  for  plan  us  recom.  by  president  312 
Sugar,  culture  in  Florida  70,  229;  in  Georgia  308;  new 
crop  112;  item  144;  Louisiana  crop  205-6;  produced 

there  in  1843  and  1844  206;  Boston  trade  in  310 

Sugar  machine,  new  invention  201 

Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  canal,  trade  332 

SwiJt.J.  G.,  letter,  naval  ball  287 

Switzerland,  religious  disputes  18;  agitated  83,  403 
Syria,  religious  wars  72 

Tallmadge,  gen.,  address,  American  Institute  149 

Tariff — remarks,  indications  of  attempt  to  abandon 
protective  policy,  treasury  circular  noticed  24;  reciprocity 
in  trade  25;  as  to  revenue  and  expenses  48;  J.  ?.  Ken- 
nedy’s address  57;  Texas  65;  McDuffie’s  letter,  com- 
ments 95;  the  wishes  of  die  president  being  ascertained, 
what  will  congress  do’  99;  the,  is  in  danger  128,  142, 
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304;  N.  Orleans  Jeffersonian  on  139;  history  of  the  pro- 
tective 141;  tariff  conv.  of  Pennsylvania  142,  181;  effects 
of,  upon  iron  trade  150;  Mr.  Webster,  at  Faneuil  Hall 
158;  gov.  Aiken,  of  S.  C.  on  215;  president’s  annual 
message  on  221;  instructions  to  commit,  on,  proposed 
231;  anti-tariff  and  ‘free  trade’  journals  exulting  in  pros- 
pect of  repeal  257;  Penns  res.  on,  London  Times,  A. 
Stewart’s  circular,  custom  house  officers  summoned  to 
Washington  on  the,  report  of  sect.  Walker  on,  reviewed 
327;  gov.  Briggs’  on  330;  Pennsylvania  on  the  336,  370; 
Mr.  Stewart’s  speech  on  343;  emperor  of  Russia  on  pro- 
tection 346;  Napoleon  on  do  368;  abstract  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  anti-protective  tariff  bill,  rumors  relative  to 
negotiations  with  England  on  tariff  regula.,  pilot  boat 
Romer  370;  N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com.  ‘fixed  fact’  that  the, 
of  1842  is  to  be  given  in  settlement  of  the  Oregon  dispute 
384;  speculations  on  the  president’s  views  as  to  the,  the 
Richmond  Enq.  on  the  404;  call  on  the  president  for  co- 
pies of  the  new  project  of,  proposed  407;  Mr.  Davis’  call, 
convention  thereon,  Mr.  Schenck’s  call  407;  tariff  of 
Mexico  181 

Taylor , Mr.  rep.,  death  announced  324 

Temperance  reform.,  in  Germany,  N.  England  rum  in 
Turkey  2;  an  Indian  talk  on  38;  in  Prussian  army  83;  in 
Connecticut  101 

Tennessee,  state — Sea  Island  cotton  23;  chalk  53; 
legis-  organized,  resources  101;  election  115,  136;  banks 
143;  Mr.  Turney  elected  U.  S.  senator  147,  180;  gov. 
Jones’ message  157;  Memphis  conv.  192;  invitation  to  J. 
C.  Calhoun,  marble  276;  banks,  sinking  fund,  manuf. 
resources  400;  bill  for  payment  of  the  volunteers  407 

Tennesse  river,  inquiry,  improving  navigation  259 

Territories,  U.  S.,  Choctaws  contemplate  to  become 
51,  87;  Cherokees  do.  87 

Territorial  jurisdiction,  Sullivan’s  Island  273 

Texas  — army  on  the  Nueces,  Santa  Fe,  claim  upon 
citizens  of  3;  A.  Smith’s  expla.,  army  in,  convention  4; 
govt,  expenses,  slavery  res.,  banks,  Mexicans  5;  mails, 
British  press  on  annex.  16;  Italian  colony  21;  seat  of  govt., 
public  lands  24;  thanks  to  sect.  Walker  32;  boundary 
35;  convention  36;  land  question  37 ; charge  d’affairs 
from  50;  not  recog.  83;  ordinance  rela.  to  public  lands 
49;  is  yet  ‘foreign,’  tariff  and  treasury  circular,  Hender- 
son 65;  volunteers  66;  tobacco  culture,  election  67;  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  74;  on  assumption  of  the  debt  of 
92;  item  96;  secret  treaty  with  Mexico  98;  Herrera’s  re- 
ference to  it  99;  Mr.  Calhoun’s  reply  to  the  convention 
100;  vote  on  annex.  144,  161;  price  of  provisions  147; 
German  emigration  160;  item  161;  anti-annex,  meeting 
178;  Vermont  res.  180,  198;  emigration  to  199,  256;  crops 
208;  annex.,  editorial  209;  gov.  Aiken,  of  S.  C.  on  annex. 
215;  claims  of,  on  the  U.  S.  220;  mail  229;  bill  for  admis- 
sion of,  reported  in  senate  230;  notice  of  like  bill  in  the 
house  231;  president’s  message,  state  constitution  of, 
confirmed  by  popular  vote  230;  memorial  against  annex., 
presented  231,  246;  res.  annex.,  passed,  yeas  and  nays 
247;  referred  in  senate  146;  res.  of  Connecticut  against 
admitting,  as  a slave  state,  similar  of  Massachusetts, 
presented,  debate  246;  laid  on  the  table  247;  similar  from 
Vermont  277;  bill  for  extending  U.  S.  laws  over,  reported 
257;  remarks  in  the  senate  on  the  bill  from  the  house 
annex.  258-9;  bill  passes  the  senate,  yeas  and  nays  259; 
president  informs,  that  he  has  signed  the  same  277;  me- 
morials against,  presented,  res.  relative  to  mails  to  259; 
post  office  bill  of,  reported  292;  bill  to  establish  collection 
district  277,  360;  passes  277;  bill  to  extend  jurisdiction 
over,  reported,  debate  277;  corres.  relative  to  annex.  281; 
bill  for  payment  of  claims  of,  reported  292;  debated  361, 
374;  items  304;  treasury  circular,  relative  to  duties  paya- 
ble in  308;  enquiry  as  to  Indian  tribes  in  312;  item  320; 
election,  president  Jones’  procla.  convening  the  state 
legis.,  parties  352;  proposition  to  incorporate  the  navy  of, 
with  the  U.  S.  navy  361;  bill  reported  374;  indignation 
expressed,  official  document  respecting  405;  railroad 
project  373;  lead  mines  400;  France,  M.  Guizot,  M. 
de  Saligny,  &c.,  on  annexation  403 

Thomasson,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  notice  376 

Thompson,  Mr.  rep.  216;  Oregon  res.  395;  documents 
343;  Oregon  settlers  bill,  &c.  407 

Tibbatts,  Mr.  rep.,  bill  to  compensate  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  old  Indian  war  259;  Oregon  res.  363 

Tobacco,  culture  in  Florida  24,  70;  Texas  67;  Georgia 
147;  Ohio  229;  improved  demand  for  32;  trade,  crops  64; 
inspections  80;  Philadelphia  176;  Virginia  211,  212;  Ha 
vana  and  Matanzas  232;  Baltimore  310;  remarks  on  to- 
bacco statistics  of  Maryland  360;  contract  for,  by  the 
French  government,  British  regulations  368 

Tonnage,  208;  annual  report  on  230;  of  N.  York  310; 
of  G.  Britain  358;  of  U.  States  396 

Tonnage  duties,  relative  to,  on  canal  boats,  bill  376 
Trade  and  Commerce — upper  lakes  11,  16; of  U.  States 
of  1S45.  Baltimore  44;  in  England,  ice  16;  British  reci- 
procity 25;  wool  of  the  west  54;  of  N.  York,  Chicago, 
the  lakes  80;  pine  apples  96;  of  China  83;  Oregon  87; 
France  91,  129;  items  96;  Ionian  commer.  reg.  98;  salt, 
wool  112;  packets  from  Honolulu  to  Oregon,  peaches 
128;  ‘black  tariff,’  Hanseatic  treaties,  tonnage  138;  Zoll- 
verein  and  U.  States  140,  145;  history  of  protective  poli- 
cy 141;  St.  Lawrence  valley,  Beauharnois  canal,  wool 
162;  coal,  flour  163;  Belgium  reg.  177;  western  rivers  178; 
duties,  N.  York,  and  remarks,  cotton  goods  exported, 
southern  eotton  manuf.  188;  effect  of  commer.  treaties, 
of  Belgium,  &c.,  whaler,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  of  Cuba, 
Chili  189;  shoe  and  leather,  Lowell,  N.  Orleans,  sugar 
trade  of  Europe,  bank  statistics  190;  Illinois,  France, 
bankrupt  statistics,  N.  York  imports  and  exports,  Ohio, 
wool,  flour,  European  ‘free  trade,’  law  191;  New  York 
flour  and  wheat,  cotton  crop  of  the  world,  of  1845-6,  U. 
States  with  England,  U.  Slates  exports  of  produce  to  G. 
Britain  199;  provisions  exported  from  U.  States,  imports 
of  do.  into  England,  prices  of  grain,  annual  statements 


of  banks  N.  York,  Miami  canal,  Ohio,  cotton  crop  of  the 
world  for  a number  of  years  200,  production  of  bread 
stuffs  in  U.  States,  N.  York  canal  201;  Ohio  canal  198; 
tonnage  of  mercantile  shipping  208;  coinage  U.  States 
mint,  tobacco  of  Virginia  211,  212;  British  sliding  scale, 
statistical  items,  capital  invested  in  railways  231,  232; 
shipping,  imports,  exports,  banks,  manuf.  of  cotton,  re- 
venue, &c.  232;  of  St.  Lewis,  corn  crop  of  U.  States, 
opening  and  closing  of  N.  York  canals  for  twenty  years, 
trade  of  do.,  Cleveland,  tobacco  of  Cuba,  project  of  a 
demand  in  Europe  for  American  iron,  leather,  exports, 
&c.,  American  hemp  and  duck  232;  pork,  European  ta- 
riffs, wheat,  Chicago,  tricks  of  trade,  treasurer’s  annual 
report  on  U.  States  commer.  and  navig.  240;  number  and 
value  of  hogs  in  U.  States  estimated  242;  wool  trade, 
bread  stuffs,  produced,  exported,  consumed,  &c.  243; 
corn  laws,  sliding  scale  231;  Boston,  flour,  shoes,  apples, 
clocks,  Chicago,  lakes,  Bangor  lumber,  Milwaukie,  eight 
lines  of  packet  ships  from  N.  York,  sun-flower  seed, 
vessels  building  256;  bread  stuffs  decline  257;  items  277; 
Vineyard  sound  290;  Wheeling,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  ex- 
ports and  imp.  U.  R.  309;  do.  from  1820  to  1844,  arrivals 
N.  York  1845,  vessels  there,  cotton  goods  exp.,  Baltimore, 
coffee  and  tobacco.  Boston,  leather  trade,  sugar,  ton- 
nage of  N.  York  310;  broom  trade,  Southport,  Monroe, 
Mount  Clemens,  Appalachicola,  Pennsylvania  coal,  N. 
York  cattle  market,  banks  in  the  U.  States,  British  ton- 
nage, N.  York  canal  statistics,  value  of  property,  arrived 
at  and  cleared  from  Hudson  358;  ship  building,  woollen 
manuf.  in  U.  States,  Cincinnati,  Lockport,  St.  Lewis, 
pork  packing,  Providence,  R.  I.  359;  egg  trade,  peaches, 
Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  canal  332;  lord  J.  Rus- 
sell and  lord  Morpeth,  urging  repeal  of  corn  laws,  wheat 
crop  of  1845,  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana,  expt.  of  flour  to 
G.  Britain  333;  commer.  reg.  at  Matanzas,  hides,  Bos- 
ton flour  and  grain  trade,  corn  meal  and  provisions  at 
Baltimore,  flour  and  wheat  at  N.  York,  Boston  cattle 
market,  Philadelphia  do.,  Pennsylvania  trade,  banks  of 
N.  Orleans,  crop  of  1845,  in  Europe  334;  oil,  lake  com- 
merce 335;  French  govt,  contracts  for  tobacco,  British 
tobacco  reg.  368;  trade  of  France  406;  S.  Fe,  mules  416 
Treaties— G.  Britain  and  Brazil  17;  France  and  Mo- 
rocco, France  and  Granada  50;  G.  Britain  and  Siam, 
Zollverein  and  Austria,  Mexico  and  Texas  98;  Spain 
and  Chili,  Spain  and  Rome  129;  Hanseatic  138;  the  Pope 
and  Russia  403 

Treaty  of  Washington  correspondence  376 

Treasury  department  U.  S. — transfer  of  old  public 
debt  stocks  19;  reversing  instructions  of  the  late  secreta- 
ry relative  to  duties  on  coffee  from  Netherland  37;  circu- 
lar asking  for  reports  on  statistics  51;  circular  reg.  duties 
payable  in  Texas  65.  308;  abstract  of  annual  report  H4; 
annual  report  232;  do.  on  commerce  and  navigation  240; 
treasury  concerns  195;  orders  to  revenue  cutlers  242;  re- 
ceipts and  expen.  1845  146;  quarters  do.  368 

Treasury  notes  outstanding  3,  160,  304,  368 

Trueman,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  363 

Tunis,  letter  of  Bey  of,  to  H.  H.  Day,  gold  snuff  box  71 
Turney,  senator,  elected  147,  180,  216,  258,  374 
Turret — N.  England  rum  2;  commer.  reg.  242;  old 
declaration  of  war  332 

Turpentine,  statistics  53  Type  composing  machine  182 

United  Slates,  Von  Raumer  on  the  10;  on  elections  11; 
revenue  and  expenses  48 

U.  S mint,  coinage  211 

U.  S.  supreme  court,  Levi  Woodbury  appointed  a 
judge  in  49;  death  of  judge  Story  55;  nomination  of 
judge  Woodward  rejected  336 

Universalisls,  statistics  72 

‘Univeral  Yankee  nation,'  London  Time3  on  the  pro- 
gress and  prospects  of  the  406 

Upham,  senator  216,  277 

V 

Van  Buren,  Marlin,  farm  92  Vance , Mr.  rep.  296 

Vancouver’s  Island,  138;  geographical — see  381 

Valtemare,  Alex.,  letter  to  National  Institute  273 

Virginia — constitutional  conven.,  education,  ‘banner 
counties’  22;  trials  at  Parkersburg  41,  193,  229;  statue  to 
IL  Clay  52;  copper,  game,  fall  sports  53;  Kanawa  gas 
67;  Ohio  abolitionists  67,  100;  another  Parkersburg  affair 
90;  a farm  92;  forfeited  lands  162;  her  true  interests, 
Ohio  requi.  198;  name  202;  tobacco  211,  212;  Mr.  Pen- 
nybacker  elected  U.  S.  senator  224;  governor  elected 
229;  inter,  improv.  304,  336;  Parkersburg  excit.,  coal  dis- 
covered 336;  finances,  mineral  riches  of  357;  finances, 
debt,  inter,  improv.,  Mr.  Pendleton’s  speech  382;  legis., 
constitutional  convention  386 

Vermont,  state — elections  32,  52;  legis.,  govenorlOl; 

session  closed,  anti-Texas  res.  180,  198,  277;  asking  for 
four  pieces  cannon  taken  at  battle  of  Bennington  311; 
gov.  Slade  on  peace  356 

Volunteers— offering,  in  case  of  war  6;  of  Louisiana 
8,  9,  20,  21,  50;  of  St.  Louis  51;  for  Texas  65-6;  bill  for 
payment  of  407;  bill  authorizing,  for  defence  362 

Von  Raumer,  the  baron,  his  publication  U.  S.  10,  11 
W 

Walker,  J.  R. — (see  secretary  treasury ) — thanks  of 
Texas  convention  to  32 

War  or  peace? — is  war  brewing?  are  we  ready  148, 
187,  228;  much  uncertainty  expressed  ib;  increased  anx- 
iety, the  Oregon  difficulty  referred  by  the  president  to 
congress,  apprehensions  quieted  by  debate  in  senate  284; 
war  or  peace  289;  which,  details,  state  of  the  question, 
many  whigs  in  congress  unexpectedly  support  the  pre- 
sident’s recom , new  configuration  of  parties,  southern 
‘democrats’  oppose  the  president’s  recom.,  interesting 
manceuv.  and  debate  in  house  289;  rela.  with  Mexico 
gloomy,  with  England  more  so,  prospect  of  the  presi- 
dent’s recom.  being  carried,  senators  classified  on,  de. 
fensive  measures  proposed,  tone  of  the  press  305;  in 


crease  of  navy  proposed,  admin,  senators  hesitate,  and 
for  postponing  their  bills  306;  inference  as  to  president’s 
views,  Nat.  Intel,  at  fault,  Mr.  Calhoun  defines  his  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Allen’s  res.  rela.  to  foreign  interpo.  not  receiv- 
ed, futher  debate,  the  ‘Union’  on,  conclusions  307;  Mr. 
Allen’s  notice,  anxiety  for  news  from  England  336; 
lord  J.  Russell  failed  to  form  a whig  ministry,  Mr.  Peel 
resumes  power,  prospect  of  repeal  of  corn  laws,  pacific 
manifes.  337;  the  ministerial  revolution,  its  influence  on 
U.  S.  340;  Mr.  Allen’s  foreign  interfer.  res.  received  and 
referred,  debate  on  steam  navy  bill,  war  measures  pro- 
posed, specula,  as  to  president’s  views,  the  ‘Union’  in 
reply  to  London  Times  341;  conversation  in  senate 
thereon  342;  affairs  with  Mexico  more  gloom/,  various 
reports,  impressions  now  that  peace  will  be  maintained 
with  England,  the  ‘Union’  on  ‘the  new  state  of  the  ques- 
tion,’ and  reply  to  the  London  Times  353;  item  about, 
renewed  negotiations,  editorial  enquiry,  ‘are  we  ready’ 
354;  gov.  Slade  on  356;  increased  apprehension  of  war, 
president’s  message  commu.  his  rejection  of  Mr.  Paken- 
ham’s  offer  of  arbitration,  remarks  on  ‘arbitration,’  and 
constitu.  objection  thereto,  the  treaty  making  prerogative, 
influence  of  message  on  debate  in  congress,  public  jour- 
nals thereon,  close  of  debate  in  house  on  Oregon  notice 
res.  369;  ‘what  next’  370;  the  president’s  messege,  arbi- 
tration corres.  379;  ‘Union’  thereon,  pilot  boat  to  Eng- 
land, rela.  with  Mexico  384;  N.  York  Jour,  of  Com., 
‘fixed  fact’  that  the  tariff  of  1842  is  to  be  given  in  the 
adjustment  of  Oregon  difficul.  384;  the  Union  thereon, 
apprehension  of  war  subsiding,  pacific  extracts  from 
England  385;  parlia.  meet,  Mr.  Peel’s  announ.,  pacific 
tone,  and  heavy  prepara,  for  war  400;  prepara,  in  Ca- 
nada 403;  ‘the  lion  crouches’  404 

War  expenses,  Albert  Gallatin’s  estimates'  396 

Warehouse  system,  notice  407 

Washington,  gen.  Geo.,  portrait  12;  opinions  16;  let- 
ter to  his  mother  56;  respect  to  407 

Washington  monument,  grant  of  a lot  to  erect  292,  311; 
managers  report  311 

Washington  city,  D.  C.,  monument  to  gen.  Jackson 
51— (see  Washington  monument) 

Weather,  in  England  17;  storm  176;  old  winter  224, 
368 ; storm  400 — (see  last  page  respective  numbers) 

Webster,  Daniel,  on  death  of  judge  Story  55;  speech 
at  Fanueil  hall  166;  Oregon  167;  tariff,  native  Am.  party 
168;  on  war  or  peace  242;  resumes  seat  as  U.  S.  senator 
245;  on  defence  246;  note  to  Mr.  Fox  260;  conversation, 
call  for  Oregon  correspondence  342;  conversation  343; 
call  adopted  361 

Webster,  Fletcher,  lecture  on  China  171 

Wentworth,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  361;  warehouse  407 

Weights  and  measures,  Mr.  Alexander’s  report  350 
Westcott,  senator  216;  for  deferring  Oregon  notice  306, 
311;  Texas  navy  bill  361,  374 

Western  navigation  174,  352 

Western  trade,  Upper  Mississippi  189— (see  trade) 
West  Indies,  population  of  British  91 

West  Point,  Dade  monument  20 

Whalers,  in  Pacific  87;  a cruise  128;  N.  Bedford  189 
Wheat,  quality  this  season,  Oregon  wheat,  China- do. 
32;  crop  80;  of  Michigan  160;  destructive  insect  229;  at 
Chicago  240;  crop  of  1845  333;  at  St.  Louis  359 — (see 
last  page  each  number) 

Wheeling,  manufactures  and  trade  309 

White,  Dr  Elijah,  debate  on  bill  for  relief  of  245 
Whitney,  Mr.,  railway  to  Oregon  105;  to  California  178 
Wilkes,  lieut.,  account  of  Columbia  river  381 

Wilmington,  Del. . population  48 

Wilmington . TV.  O.,  fire  176;  improvement,  &c.  309 
Winthrop,  Mr.  rep.,  on  naturalization  217,  259;  Ore- 
gon notice  260,  293;  rifle  regiments  299  to  302 

Winship,  capt.  Nathan,  Columbia  river  323 

Wisconsin,  progress  88;  election,  business  101;  as  to 
becoming  a state  179;  bill  reported  312;  trad^357;  rights 
of  woman  400;  items  408 

Wise,  H.  A.  2,3,84  Woodbridge, .senator  216,  366 
Woodworth,  Mr.  rep.,  locating  appointments  and  ro- 
tation in  office  260 

Woodward,  judge  336,  342,  375 

Woodbury,  Levi,  judge  U.  S.  supreme  court  49,  100 
Wool,  trade  54,  80,  112,  162,  191,  243,  288,  312,  416; 
manufactures  144,  359 

World’s  convention  80;  proceedings  122 

Yankee  notions  70,  2S0 

Yancey,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  295,  311,  319,  325 

Yeas  and  nays,  in  senate,  annexing  Texas  259;  defer- 
ing  Oregon  question  306;  foreign  interference  311,  342. 
366;  in  house,  abolition  petition  217;  annexing  Texas  247; 
Oregon  notice  376;  Ramsay’s  res.  ib 

YeU,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  notice  375 

Yulee,  senator,  Mr.  Levy’s  name  changed  to  318 
Z 

Zollverien,  and  Brazil  19;  Mr.  Wheaton  50;  Austria 
98;  U.  States,  statis.  140;  congress  145, 194;  tariff 226, 352 
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FOREIGN. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Income  of  a kingdom.  According  to  a report  made  to 
parliament,  the  value  of  pioperty  assessed  to  the  income 
tax,  was  as  follows — 


England  1 Vales. 

Scotland. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

Lands 

40.167.0S8 

5 

7i 

5,586  527 

13 

3 

Houses 

35,556,399 

17 

31 

2,619,338 

15 

91 

Tidies 

1,960.330 

IS 

11H 

Manors 

152  216 

11 

3 3 

Fines 

319,140 

15 

8? 

901 

16 

2 

Quarries 

207,009 

8 

8i 

33,474 

0 

10 

Mines 

1 903,794 

5 

PH 

177.582 

15 

7 

Iron  vorks 

412  022 

8 

8* 

147,433 

1 

10 

Fisheries 

11,104 

14 

3 

47,800 

2 

Canals 

1,220  702 

6 

1 

' 77,89! 

1 

1 

Railways 

2,417,609 

18 

I 

181.333 

1 

6 

Oilier  items 

1,406, S15 

18 

IS 

309,480 

8 

7 

Total 

85,802,735 

8 

6? 

9,481,762 

8 

9j 

$411,851,130 

$45, 

512,457 

This  gives  for  England  and  Wales  an  income  of  near 
$22  per  head,  or  $1 10  per  each  family  of  five,  including 
all  incomes  under  $100  per  annum. 


Distress  of  the  operatives.  Nothing  could  more  pow- 
erfully express  the  terrible  condition  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  poor  in  England,  than  the  statement 
made  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Wakley,  that 
the  paupers  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  in  Hampshire 
were  employed  in  crushing  bones,  and  that  while  so 
employed,  they  quarrelled  with  each  other  for  the  bits 
of  marrow.  they  might  chance  to  contain,  and  gnawed 
off  the  meat  from  the  extremities  of  the  bones.  The 
Times  well  remarks  that  this  is  “more  like  the  pic- 
ture of  dog-kennel  and  of  fighting  dogs  than  of  En- 
glish men.” 

Labor.  Not  less  than  150  able-bodied  men  have 
gone  from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Helens,  in  this 
county,  to  work  on  the  French  railways;  and  from 
the  scarcity  of  hands  in  the  farming  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire, wages  are  rising.  From  13s  to  14s  a week, 
with  additional  pay  in  hay  and  corn  harvest,  are  now 
generally  given  to  farm  laborers  in  this  country. 

[Liverpool  paper. 

Exports  of  British  machinery  and  millworks.  Accor- 
ding to  a recent  parliamentary  return,  the  declared 
value  of  the  British  machinery  and  mii-lwork  export- 
ed in  1844,  was  £776,255.  The  following  are  the 
principal  countries  to  which  it  was  exported: 


Russia  .£158  137  Holland  .£34,117 

Italy  96,342  Belgium  27,787 

Germany  92,851  British  West  Indies  24,109 

France  84,315  United  Slates  22,223 

East  Indies  62,080  Brazil  19,934 

Spam  54,681  Mauritius  14,936 


Buying  Scotch  Islands  is  becoming  fashionable. — 
The  marquis  of  Salisbury  has  purchased  the  island 
of  Rum  for  the  sum  of  $24,1)00,  to  form  a shooting 
ground  or  deer  forest. 

The  poor  of  Edinburg.  Mr.  Briant,  the  poet,  in  a 
letter  dated  Edinburg,  (Scotland,)  says:  “On  Satur- 
day evening  1 found  myself  at  the  market  which  is 
then  held  in  High  street  and  the  Nelherbow,  just  as 
you  enter  the  Canongate,  arid  where  the  old  wooden 
effigy  of  John  Knox,  with  staring  black  eyes  freshly 
painted  every  year,  stands  in  its  pulpit,  and  still 
seems  preaching  to  the  crowd.  Hither  a throng  of 
sickly-looking,  dirty  people,  bringing  with  them  their 
unhealthy  children,  had  crawled  from  the  narrow 
wynds  or  alleys  on  each  side  of  the  street.  We  en- 
tered several  of  these  wynds,  and  passed  down  one 
of  them,  between  houses  of  vast  height,  story  piled 
upon  story,  till  we  came  to  the  deep  hollow  of  Cow- 
gate.  Children  were  swarming  in  the  way,  all  of 
them,  bred  in  that  close  and  impure  atmosphere  of  a 
sickly  appearance,  and  the  aspect  of  premature  age 
in  some  of  them,  which  were  carried  in  arms,  was 
absolutely  frightful,  ‘lit  re  is  misery,’ said  a Scotch 
gentleman,  who  was  my  conductor.  I asked  him 
how  large  a proportion  of  the  people  of  Edinburg 
belonged  to  that  wretched  and  squallid  class  which  1 
saw  before  me?  ‘More  than  hall',’  was  his  reply.  1 
will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statistics.  Of 
course  his  estimate  was  but  a conjecture.” 

Lord  Brougham  became  again  lately,  for  a short  lime, 
the  mark  for  public  attention,  by  a personal  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  French  of  the  house  of  commons, 
who  it  seems  spoke  with  great  severity  and  vituper- 
ation of  lord  B.  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  the 
Vol.  XlX-Sig.  1. 


latter  in  throwing  out  certain  railway  bills  in  which 
Mr.  French  had  a pecuniary  interest.  The  Times 
of  the  next  morning  contained,  in  a professed  report 
of  this  speech,  many  things  which  Mr.  F.  was  not 
understood  to  say:  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that 
he  had  himself  furnished  the  report.  Lord  B.  com- 
plained of  the  report  as  libellous  and  called  on  the 
house  to  summon  the  reporters  to  the  bar  for  breach 
of  privilege.  Mr.  French,  however,  retracted  the 
offensive  language,  and  thus  the  matter  was  settled. 
The  Times — in  its  editorial  notice  of  the  matter — 
most  admirably  hits  off  Brougham’s  peculiarities  in 
repelling  the  charges  of  selfish  motives  that  3re  said 
to  influence  his  course  on  railway  legislation.  The 
Times  proposes  to  believe  “that  lord  Brougham  lias 
no  motives,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  has  instincts, 
tastes,  antipathies,  habits,  ways,  and  movements. — 
He  is  a zoological  rather  than  a moral  phenomenon. 
He  likes  action;  he  prefers  to  create,  and  if  not,  to 
destroy.  He  aspires  to  brilliant  deeds  * * If  mo- 
tives are  mentioned,  it  should  be  only  in  a metapho- 
rical or  quasi  human  sense,  as  when  we  give  a hu- 
manitarian color  to  the  descriptions  of  animated, 
and  even  inanimated  nature.  Thus  with  regard  to 
railroads,  Brougham  is  jealous  of  the  rail.  He  feels 
beaten  by  a locomotive.  The  train  that  whizzes  by 
at  a rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  does  more  than  he 
can  ever  do.  It  surpasses  him  in  his  own  line — phy- 
sical and  intellectual  energy.  He  inwardly  throbs, 
and  pants,  and  burns,  and  smokes,  and  steams.  All 
to  no  purpose.  He  is  prompted  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible race,  and  is  left  immeasurably  in  the  rear. 
Like  the  hunter  roused  by  the  rush  of  the  train,  he 
gallops  awhile,  then  wheels  ofl'  in  disgist.  The 
proud  locomotive,  with  its  huge  train,  disappears  in 
the  far  horizon.  The  favorite  of  millions  sinks  to  the 
earth  breathless,  and  tailless  as  well.  His  gelidus 
circum  prascordia  sanguis  vainly  competes  with  the 
stoker’s  undiminished  fires.  The  express  train  to 
exeter  has  distanced  “the  march  of  mind.  In  fact, 
the  whole  system  is  a cruel,  a mocking  rivalry.  The 
practical  engineer  laughs  at  the  amateur  philosopher. 
The  man  who  makes  locomotives  to  order,  to  draw 
so  many  tons  so  many  miles  an  hour,  and  to  last  so 
many  years,  is  scarcely  conscious  of  his  contempt 
for  a writer  of  introductory  treatises.  Such  is  the 
ingratitude  of  physical  science.  It  is  a descent  from 
mind  to  matter,  or  at  least  from  the  nobler  impulse 
to  the  mechanical  consummation.  There  was  a 
heavenly  fire  in  the  spirit  which  rose  up  in  our 
younger  days.  But  now  it  grovels.  Philosophical 
speculation  is  passing;  speculation  in  scrip  is  taking 
iis  place.  The  savant  is  turned  share  broker.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  lord  Brougham’s  indignation  against 
the  degeneracy  of  his  own  intellectual  offspring.  We 
wish  he  would  gather  the  lesson  that  discipline  is 
better  than  knowledge,  and  divine  truth  more  impor- 
tant than  any  human  philosophy.” 

New  Zealand — House  of  commons,  July  21.  On 
the  motion  for  going  into  committee  of  supply,  Mr. 
Charles  Buller  drew  attention  to  the  present  state  of 
New  Zealand.  He  recounted  the  events  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  Kororarika,  in  the  Bay  of  Is- 
lands; awarded  Heki  his  due  meed  of  praise  for  the 
chivalrous  conduct,  he  had  exhibited  in  his  warfare, 
and  pictured  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  settlers 
from  the  excited  feelings  of  the  natives,  flushed  by 
the  plunder,  upwards  of  £40,000,  they  had  acquired, 
and  animated  by  their  easy  victory.  The  settlement 
of  Wellington,  with  from  4,000  to  6,000  colonists, 
who  had  taken  out  with  them  property  to  the  extent 
of  £2,000,000,  was  surrounded  by  at  least  8,000  na- 
tives, who  were  kept  in  check  by  only  50  soldiers — 
the  rest  being  drawn  off  to  protect  Auckland.  He 
threw  the  responsibility  of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
government;  for  lord  Stanley  had  brought  about  that 
calamity,  a war.  It  was  no  satisfaction  that  captain 
Fitzroy  was  recalled,  unless  they  had  the  positive  as- 
surance of  a change  of  system.  He  concluded  by 
moving  “That  this  house  regard  with  regret  and  ap- 
prehension the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand;  and 
that,  those  feelings  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
want  of  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a change  in  the 
policy  which  has  led  to  such  disastrous  results.” 

The  house  divided  on  Mr.  C.  Culler’s  motion, 
which  was  defeated  by  a majority  ol  155  to  89. 

The  bravest  man.  The  history  of  this  engraving  is 
very  curious.  It  appears  that  some  time  ago  a cler- 
gyman of  Framlingham,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norcross,  be- 
queathed by  his  will  £500  to  “the  bravest  man  in 


England;”  (clergymen  do  foolish  things  sometimes* 
like  the  less  gilted  of  their  brethren.)  This  post* 
mortem  puzzle,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  execu* 
tors  of  the  worthy  deceased  found  not  a little  diffi- 
culty in  solving;  and  in  their  dilemma  they  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  a likely  person  to  as- 
sist them  in  their  search.  At  first  the  duke  of  course 
declined  to  interfere;  on  second  thoughts,  however, 
finding  that  the  £500  were  going  a begging,  he  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  in  a very  characteristic  manner. 

The  duke  then  said,  [we  quote  from  the  letter- 
press  accompanying  the  plate,]  “It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  ever  fought — such  is  not  my  opinion; 
but  I say  nothing  on  that  head.  The  success  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  however,  turned  upon  the  shut- 
ting of  the  gates  of  Hougoumont.  These  gates  were 
closed  in  the  most  courageous  manner,  at  the  very 
nick  of  time,  by  the  efforts  of  sir  James  Macdonel. 

I cannot  help  Blinking,  therefore,  that  sir  James  is 
the  man  to  whom  you  should  give  the  £500.” 

Passing  by  the  manifest  non  sequitur  of  the  illus- 
trious duke’s  “therefore,”  sir  James  was  applied  to, 
with  an  offer  of  the  money;  but  he  very  properly  re- 
plied as  follows: 

“1  cannot  claim  all  the  merit  due  to  the  closing  of 
the  gates  of  Hougoumont,  for  sergeant  John  Gra- 
ham, who  saw  with  me  the  importance  of  the  step, 
rushed  forward,  and  together  we  shut  the  gales. — 
What  1 should  therefore  propose  is,  that  the  sergeant 
and  myself  divide  the  legacy  between  us.” 

The  executors,  it  seems,  were  “delighted  with  the 
proposal,  adopted  it  at  once,  and  sergeant  Graham 
was  rewarded  wilh  his  share  of  the  £500. 

Overlooking,  as  we  willingly  do,  the  stultification 
of  the  worthy  divine’s  bequest,  (as  it  constituted 
“the  bravest  man”  to  help  to  close  a pair  of  gales 
which  if  not  closed,  subjected  them  and  their  com- 
rades to  pretty  certain  destruction,)  all  we  have  to 
do  with  is  the  interpretation  before  us  of  one  of  the 
most  important  incidents  of  the  most  important  bat- 
tie  of  modern  times;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter 
we  find  nothing  but  what  is  admirable,  both  in  the 
original  design  of  Mr.  George  Jones  and  the  engrav- 
ing by  Mr.  Hall.  The  superhuman  efforts  of  the 
two  British  heroes,  in  the  deep  shadows  vvhich  en- 
shroud this  side  of  the  gates,  as  contrasted  with  the 
advancing  body  of  the  French  troops  in  the  full  sun- 
light on  the  other,  are  admirably  conceived  and  ren- 
dered. The  engraving  is  executed  in  the  beat  line 
manner,  and  the  place  will  form  an  interesting  ad- 
junct to  the  numerous  illustrations  of  that  victory, 
which  not  only  changed  the  physical  face  but  the 
moral  character  of  Europe. 

[London  Court  Journal. 

Liberia.  A meeting  was  lately  held  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  in  reference  to  the  “recent  outrages 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  colony  of  Libe- 
ria, by  British  subjects  under  the  direction  of  Brit- 
ish officers,  and  with  the  apparent  approbation  of  the 
British  government.”  Hon.  Richard  Broadhead  pie- 
sided,  with  H.  D.  Maxwell  as  secretary.  The  reso- 
lutions presented  by  Mr.  M.,  were  warmly  advoca- 
ted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin  and  Hon,  James  M.  Por- 
ter. We  cite  two  of  them: 

Resolved,  That  the  outrage  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Liberian  schooner  “John  Seys,”  unless  unqualifiedly 
denounced  by  her  majesty’s  government,  demon- 
strates that  Great  Britain  is  still  as  willing  to  pro- 
mote her  interest  at  the  expense  of  humanity,  as 
w'hen  she  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  slave  trade,  and 
increased  her  guineas  by  transporting  three  millions  of 
Africans  to  the  Western  Continent. 

Resolved,  That  the  Liberian  colony  having  pur- 
chased the  soil,  and  the  sovereignly  of  its  territory 
from  the  native  princes,  is  entitled  to  make  laws  for 
its  own  government  and  to  regulate  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  any 
violation  of  its  external  regulations  by  foreign  na- 
tions is  an  outrage  that  could  only  be  perpetrated 
where  avarice  and  selfishness  predominate  over  eve- 
ry noble,  generous  and  philanthropic  impulse  of  the 
human  heart. 

We  could  wish  that  congress,  at  its  next  session, 
would  pass  a join L resolution  recognizing  the  Liberi- 
an right  of  sovereignty  to  the  soil,  and  authorizing 
the  president  to  use  the  influence  of  this  government 
in  procuring  a similar  recognition  from  France  and 
oilier  continental  European  powers.  Such  a pro- 
ceeding would  not  commit  our  government  to  any 
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embarrassing  responsibility  on  account  of  the  Libe- 
rian colonies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  have 
the  effect  of  concentrating  the  moral  force  of  public 
opinion  throughout  Christendom  on  the  side  of  an 
infant  commonwealth,  whose  rights  have  been  out- 
raged, notwithstanding  its  peculiar  claims  upon  the 
sympathies  of  mankind.  [Ballo.  American. 

GERMANY. 

Temperance  in  Europe.  “All  the  German  societies 
at  Hamberg  have  adopted  the  pledge.  Eight  hun- 
dred German  physicians,  in  addition  to  a large  num- 
ber pledged,  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
abstinence.  The  rev.  Mr.  Seeling,  an  efficient  friend 
of  the  cause,  has  preached,  within  eighteen  months, 
besides  before  sundry  assemblies  in  Protestant  sec 
tions  of  the  country,  in  seventy  Catholic  churches, 
in  consequence  of  which  thirty  thousand  men,  over 
twenty  thousand  women,  and  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand scholars  took  the  pledge.  The  number  of  soci- 
eties in  Germany  has  increased  within  thirty  months 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  up  to  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  probably  more,  not  including  in  this  esti- 
mate Upper  Silesia  and  Posna.  In  Upper  Silesia, 
where  the  evil  was  not  less  great  than  formerly  in 
Ireland,  Father  Stephen  Bezazawski  began  a tem- 
perance movement,  and  already  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  women  have  taken  the  pledge,  partly 
through  him,  partly  through  other  clergymen.  By 
Upper  Silesia  the  grand  dukedom  of  Posna  has  been 
so  electrified  that  there  the  entire  Catholic  clergy 
rose  for  it,  like  one  man,  preaching  from  all  the  pul- 
pits total  abstinence,  and  already  one  hundred  thou- 
sand have  given  their  pledge.” 

Great  musical  solemnity.  The  town  of  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine — numbering  not  more  than  10,000  or  11,000 
inhabitants,  was  to  celebrate  a festival  that  would 
attract  thither — many  thousand  persons.  It  is  the 
native  town  of  Bethove n,  and  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  composer  and  musician,  a statue  was  to  be 
erected  by  ids  countrymen.  On  this  occasion,  all 
the  musical  talent,  and  many  of  the  great  notabili 
ties  of  Europe,  including  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
queen  of  England,  were  to  be  present.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  thus 
chronicles  the  sensation  produced  by  the  coming 
spectacle.  “All  the  composers  of  any  note,  all  ar- 
tists of  any  pretensions  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonial,  either  as  spectators  or  performers,  on 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Bee- 
thoven. Under  pain  of  passmg'for  a mediocrity  one 
must  have  or  appear  to  have  an  invitation  to  Bonn. 
Consequently  the  musical  emigration  is  complete, 
pompous,  striking.  AH  the  great  pianists  and  vio- 
lins, illustrious  clarionetts  and  glorious  bassoons,  are 
on  the  ropd  in  full  blast.  The  singers,  the  compo- 
sers, the  leaders  of  orchestras,  are  off1  too.  A con- 
cert in  Paris  would  be  a thing  impossible  at  this  mo- 
ment at  any  price.  Even  the  orchestras  of  the  the- 
atres show  great  defections,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
even  the  balls  of  the  Chateau  Rouge,  Randagh,  &c. 
2nd  musicians. 

“The  same  movement  is  taking  place  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 
England  and  Italy.  Caravans,  regiments,  armies  of 
musicians,  arrive  daily  at  Bonn,  which  is  sorely  puz- 
zled to  receive  them,  for  long  since  all  the  rooms  of 
that  little  town  have  been  engaged  by  those  anxious 
to  participate  in  a ceremony  so  magnificent,  where 
"so  many  remarkable  personages  will  be  present,  and 
at  which  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land are  to  preside;  for  queen  Victoria  who  refused 
to  go  to  Paris  for  domestic  reasons,  has  not  the  same 
motive  for  not  carrying  into  Germany  her  young  and 
precious  husband; — the  august  sovereign,  so  jealous 
of  her  rights,  has  accepted  without  difficulty  an  invi- 
tation form  the  king  ol  Prussia.  She  is  to  pass  some 
weeks  in  the  Rhinish  provinces,  and  in  a few  days 
hence,  will  be  at  the  chateau  of  Stollzenfeldts.  This 
chateau  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BRAZILIAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

From  the  New  York  Evangelist  of  last  week  we 
copy  some  extracts  from  a letter  written  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  March,  which  throw  additional  light  up- 
on the  slave  trade  carried  on  between  Africa  and 
Brazil,  and  upon  the  more  than  suspected  participa- 
tion of  American  citizens  therein.  The  writer  says: 
“A  recent  call  upon  the  American  minister  to  Bra- 
zil (Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia)  furnishes  ma- 
terial in  facts  and  fuel  for  reflection,  which  I feel 
disposed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Evangelist, 
or  anybody  else  that  has  a mind  thereto.  1 found 
him  in  the  fine  house  he  has  taken  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city,  a long  way  out  of  town,  in  the  sub- 
mb  called  Engenhovelho.  It  is  favorably  located  for 
the  quiet  and  health  of  an  interesting  family  of  six 
children,  one  of  them  a little  babe,  born  a Brazilian. 
They  are  busy  enough  in  studies  and  pastimes,  with- 
in the  ample  and  shaded  limits  of  their  enclosure, 


yet  not  so  much  so  but  that  the  elder  ones  often  sigh 
for  the  society  and  scenes  of  home,  and  wish  them- 
selves again  there. 

Although  without  a letter  of  introduction,  I met 
with  a courteous  and  affable  reception  from  Mr. 
Wise,  and  an  immediate  reply  to  all  my  inquiries 
concerning  the  slave  trade  in  American  bottoms, 
which  was  the  object  of  my  call.  He  has  been  vig- 
orously prosecuting  an  investigation  into  this  infa- 
mous business  ever  since  he  has  been  here,  and  it  is 
his  statement  that  not  less  than  64.000  slaves  have 
been  imported  from  Africa  during  the  last  year,  and 
5,000  since  August  last,  in  American  bottoms.  He 
grew  eloquent  in  expatiating  upon  the  prostitution  of 
the  American  flag  to  the  slave  trade , and  said  his  chief 
business  while  here  had  been  to  examine  depositions 
and  papers,  and  make  inquisition  into  the  recent  ca- 
ses in  which  American  merchantmen  had  been  en- 
gaged in  this  nefarious  traffic,  and  transmit  the  proofs 
to  Washington;  and  that  he  had  never  worked  harder 
in  his  life  before.  He  has  a large  folio  volume,  a 
good  part  of  it  closely  written,  with  copies  of  the  des- 
patches on  this  subject  to  the  department  of  slate, 
from  which  he  read  extracts  to  show  his  views  upon 
it,  and  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
ownership  of  a number  of  vessels  from  the  United 
States  that  have  been  and  still  are  prosecuting  this 
infernal  traffic. 

He  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  knew  the  extent  to  which  this  worst 
of  piracies  is  conducted  under  their  flag,  and  by  ves- 
sels launched  and  owned  in  their  free  northern  wa- 
ters, a law  would  he  passed  at  the  very  next  session 
of  congress  forbidding  all  trade  with  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  says,  moreover,  that  every  conscien- 
tious American  ship-owner  may  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  sends  his  vessel  to  this  port,  with  in- 
structions or  permission  to  the  captain  to  get  her 
chartered  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  she  will  sure  to  be 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  slave  trade,  ei- 
ther as  a tender  to  other  slavers,  or  herself  to  carry 
the  dreadful  cargo  of  miserable  Africans.  Ameri- 
can merchants  here,  to  whom  the  American  captains 
consign,  knowingly  aid  and  abet  the  slave  trade,  by 
chartering  the  vessels  so  consigned  to  them  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  at  a much  higher  rate  per  month 
than  can  be  got  if  sent  elsewhere;  pot,  indeed,  for 
anything  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the  charter  par- 
ty, to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  but  not  the  less 
sure  for  that,  on  purpose  to  prosecute  the  trade  of 
blood. 

American  houses  (I  repeat  it)  are  the  agents  or 
medium  through  which  American  brigs  and  barques 
are  chartered  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  Manuel  Pirito 
da  Fonseca,  the  notorious  great  slave  merchant  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  After  making  a few  profitable  trips 
with  slaves  on  charter,  they  are  gererally  sold  to 
Fonseca  .or  the  slave  factors  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
at  Cabinda  and  elsewhere,  for  three  times  the  mo- 
ney they  would  bring  for  lawful  voyages.  The  Ame- 
rican house  gets2j  percent,  commission  on  the  char- 
ter money;  then  per  cent,  more  if  they  guaranty 
it;  then  2|  per  cent,  more  if  employed  to  transmit 
the  value  to  the  owners  in  the  United  States.  The 
English  broker’s  house,  Hobkirk,  Wretman,  St  Co., 
through  which  they  accomplish  these  negotiations, 
gets  also  2|  per  cent.  The  vessels  clear  at  the  cus- 
tom house  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  slave  decks, 
shackles,  water  tanks,  and  other  appurtenances,  and 
with  a cargo  of  ardent  spirits,  powder,  muskets,  cot- 
ton goods,  See.,  and  sometimes  having  both  an  Ame- 
rican arid  a Brazilian  or  Portuguese  captain  and 
crew. 

Having  discharged  their  goods,  the  medium  of  bar- 
ter, and  taken  on  board  their  closely  packed  living 
cargoes,  the  American  captain  and  crew,  if  they  had 
them,  are  shipped  on  board  a brig  that  has  gone  be- 
fore to  act  as  their  tender,  and  a Brazilian  or  Portu- 
guese captain  and  crew  are  supplied,  if  they  had 
them  not.  In  the  one  case,  the  tender  brig  returns 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  either  navigated  by  the  Americans, 
or  with  them  as  passengers,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  some  branded  slaves  for  Fonseca,  in  the  same 
capacity  as  passengers.  For  aught  that  appears,  she 
will  have  performed  ala-  iul  voyage — that  is,  hav- 
ing only  waited  upon  the  slaves,  with  some  goods  for 
purchase  money  of  the  slavers,  and  got  Ihem  ready, 
and  having  then  helped  the  slavers  to  a Brazilian  or 
Portuguese  crew,  who,  if  taken  by  English  cruisers, 
cannot  be  hung  like  Americans  or  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  The  bloody  slaver  then  speeds  her  way 
througn  the  iioirors  of"  the  “middle  passage,”  slily 
lands  her  human  cargo, — more  dead  than  alive,— at 
Cape  Frio,  Mangaratibe,  or  other  places  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  then  boldly  runs  into  this  port 
in  ballast,  and  fits  again  for  the  atrocious  voyage. 

Mr.  Wise  has  now  in  custody  on  hoard  the  frigs !e 
Raritan  two  African  lads,  with  Fonseca’s  brand  up- 
on them,  that  were  brought  into  port  thus  as  pretend- 
ed passengers  in  an  Ameriean  brig,  along  with  Fon- 


seca’s agent,  who  had  been  in  the  brig  up  and  down 
the  African  coast  to  contract  for  slaves,  said  Ameri- 
can brig  acting  as  tender  to  three  or  four  others  im- 
mediately employed  in  exporting  slaves.  She  was 
seized  by  the  United  States  brig  Bainbridge,  on  the 
charge  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  but  af- 
terwards delivered  up  to  the  Brazilian  authorities  for 
judgment,  who  have,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  re- 
leased the  masters  and  officers,  whom  Mr.  Wise  was 
desirous  of  sending  for  trial  to  the  United  States. — 
The  African  lads  and  certain  others  have  been  re- 
tained, and  are  to  be  forwarded  as  witnesses  to  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a'  tale  of  blood  and  horror  connected  with 
this  brig,  to  be  in  due  time  unfolded.  It  was  given 
on  oath,  a few  weeks  ago,  by  a seaman  of  another 
American  brig,  the  Kentucky,  that  the  first  night  af- 
ter leaving  (he  east  coast  of  Africa  with  a cargo  of 
650  blacks,  a part  of  them  got  loose  from  their  man- 
acles, and  rose  on  the  crew.’  But,  being  armed  with 
muskets  and  cutlasses,  the  crew  soon  drove  them  be- 
low again,  and  killed  a number  by  firing  into  them 
after  they  had  cried  for  quarter.  A few  days  after, 
others  of  the  survivors  were  condemned  to  be  exe- 
cuted, then  hoisted  up  to  the  foreyard  arm,  chained 
two  together,  and  shot  dead.  When  two  were  taken 
out  of  the  hold  chained  together,  of  whom  one  was 
to  die,  to  save  the  shackle  and  to  save  time,  they 
chopped  off  their  victim’s  foot  to  the  ancle,  let  the 
leg  loose,  then  run  him  up  to  the  yard  arm,  and  fin- 
ished by  shooting  him.  In  this  manner  were  mur- 
dered forty-six  men  and  one  woman. 

BARBA  DOES. 

The  burnt  district.  The  disastrous  fire  which  re- 
duced so  many  houses  to  ashes  in  a central  part  of 
the  city,  affords  an  opportunity  which  will  not  be  ne- 
glected, of  its  eventual  improvement.  A committee 
of  the  house  of  assembly,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
has  recommended  the  purchase  of  the  area  thus  laid 
bare,  es'imated  at  about  ten  acres,  and  in  value  at 
<^35,000,  by  the  public,  in  order  that  a new  arrange- 
ment of  streets  might  be  made,  and  that  the  buildings 
to  be  erected  might  be  built  upon  one  uniform  plan, 
and  have  an  appearance  of  regularity.  [Sf<mt/urd. 
EQUADOR. 

A gentleman  residing  at  Panama  writes  to  ano- 
ther at  Kingston,  Jamaica: 

“An  outbreak  having  taken  place  at  Guayaquil, 
followed  by  other  revolutionary  movements  in  other 
parts  of  that  country,  and  after  two  attacks  by  the 
parties  opposed  to  him,  in  both  of  which  he  was  vic- 
torious, gen.  Flores  became  aware  that  to  continue  a 
civil  war  of  such  a nature  was  to  inundate  the  coun- 
try in  blood.  He  therefore  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  retiring  temporarily  from  public  life,  and, 
having  made  a treaty  with  the  self-called  govern- 
ment of  Equador  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  his  rank  33  general 
in  chief  of  their  army,  his  pay,  &c.  were  guarantied 
to  him,  and  the  same  respecting  all  those  attached  to 
him,  lie  embarked  at  Guayaquil  on  board  a brig  of 
war,  and  arrived  here  the  9th  ult.  Gen.  Flores  will 
travel  through  Europe  the  next  two  years.” 

Gen.  Flores  reached  Jamaica  on  the  30th  July. 

HAYTI. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  full  files  of  Port 
Republican  papers  to  August  10th.  There  was  no 
foundation  for  the  rumor  of  a revolution  having  bro- 
ken out  about  August  1st  between  the  blacks  and 
mulattoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  quiet  pre- 
vailed. 

Our  last  advices  (says  the  Journal)  left  the  army 
of  the  republic  in  possession  of  fort  Cachirnaji,  which 
they  had  recovered  by  their  valor  from  the  Domini- 
cans. Subsequently  they  proceeded  as  far  as  St, 
Jean,  where  they  found  the  enemy  intrenched  and 
ready  for  battle.  Through  some  miscalculation  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  the  attack  was  made  prema- 
turely by  an  unsupported  column  ef  the  Dominicans, 
which  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  an  energetic 
movement  on  the  par.  of  the  Haytien  troops.  The 
result  was,  that  the  fugitives  communicated  the  pan- 
ic to  their  comrades  not  yet  engaged  in  combat,  and 
the  whole  force  fled  with  precipitation.  Having 
cleared  that  section  of  the  intruders,  the  Haytiens 
returned  to  their  former  quarters  at  fort  Cachiman, 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  general  in  chief,  Mo- 
risset,  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  announcing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Las  Matas  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
ity, and  inviting  those  who  had  fled  in  anticipation 
of  the  approach  of  the  Dominicans  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  assur- 
ing them  of  protection  to  their  persons  and  to  the 
fruits  of  their  toil. 

TURKEY. 

few  England  rum.  At  the  last  monthly  concert  in 
Boston,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Bliss,  dated  June 
10th , in  which  it  was  stated  that  intemperance  was 
making  fearful  progress  in  Trebizond,  and  that  “it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  half  a dozen  porters  in  our 
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streets  (Trebizond)  staggering  along  under  the  weight 
of  a huge  hogshead,  on  which  is  written,  ‘Best  N.  E. 
Rum,  Boston.’  ” 

MEXICO. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  the 
2d  August,  which  was  received  in  Washington. 

[ Union. 

‘ I have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  by  the  Brit- 
ish express,  which  left  Mexico  the  day  after  the  mail 
of  this  morning,  congress  had  agreed  to  the  call  of 
the  minister  for  a loan  of  15,000,000.  The  next 
thing  is  to  get  it. 

I deem  it  my  duty  also  to  state,  that  I have  just 
seen  a letter  from  the  British  consul,  sent  to  his 
house  here,  wherein  he  observes  that  orders  had 
been  issued,  and  approved  by  the  war  committee,  for 
the  troops  on  the  frontier  to  take  up  their  position 
ten  leagues  in  advance  of  the  Rio  Bravo;  and  if  at- 
tacked, to  defend  themselves,  &c.,  &c.” 

CANADA. 

Quebec  in  ruins.  A letter  from  the  scene  of  the 
two  late  conflagrations  dated  the  19th  ult.  says — 

“After  landing  yesterday  we  directed  our  steps  to 
the  bnrnt  district.  Emerging  from  St.  John’s  gate, 
a scene  suddenly  burst  upon  us  that  beggars  all  des- 
cription. The  event  and  completeness  of  desolation 
which  the  eye  wanders  over  it  is  impossible  for  lan- 
guage to  describe.  I was  totally  unprepared,  after 
all  the  accounts  I had  read  of  this  great  conflagra 
tion,  to  witness  so  appalling  a scene.  1 was  in  New 
York  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  fire  in  July, 
and  have  seen  the  ruins,  but  they  bsar  no  compari- 
son with  the  smouldering  remains  of  three  thousand 
houses  in  Q iebec. 

“A  city  sacked  and  depopulated  by  the  iron  hand 
of  war  could  only  furnish  a parallel  scene.  Far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  up  the  deserted  streets,  you  be- 
hold a ghastly  perspective  of  crumbling  walls  and 
tottering  chimneys,  with  here  and  there  a pointed 
gable  of  a stone  building,  standing  erect  and  taper- 
ing up  to  the  heavens  as  if  to  direct  the  hopeless 
wanderers  to  the  last  great  resource  which  the  des- 
troying element  has  left  them.  1 observed  the  walls 
of  a targe  church  standing  nearly  enlire,  surmount- 
ed by  the  cross,  while  the  gaping  windows  and  door- 
ways, blackened  and  begrumned  with  smoke,  told  too 
plainly  of  the  destruction  within.  At  a distance,  the 
ruins  have  much  the  appearance  of  an  immense  bu- 
rial ground — literally  a city  of  the  dead.  Over  the 
whole  area  not  a vestige  of  life  or  animation  is  left. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  produced  by 
gazing  upon  the  sepulchral  and  deathlike  scene. 

“The  poorer  portion  of  the  population  are  provi- 
ded with  military  tents  by  the  government,  as  a tem- 
porary residence.  They  are  encamped  on  the  plains 
of  Abraham,  and  provided  with  a guard  of  soldiers, 
who  patrol  the  grounds.  We  strolled  through  the 
encampment,  and  w itnessed  the  extremes  of  poverty 
and  distress — sick  and  infirm,  young  and  old,  group- 
ed together  in  a promiscuous  community. 

“Quebec  will  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  this 
calamity  in  a quarter  of  a century,  if  ever.  There 
i3  no  elasticity  grid  vigor  among  the  inhabitants  as 
with  us,  and  no  incentive  is  offered  to  enterprize  and 
industry.  I am  constantly  reminded  by  appearances 
here  of  Willis’  remarks  in  his  first  letter  Irom  Eng- 
land, in  reference  to  the  apparently  hopeless  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  there,  and  the  absence  of  energy, 
spirit  and  animation  in  their  appearance.” 
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EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

John  F.  Steel,  of  Pennsylvania,  purser  in  place  of 
Thomas  E.  Norris,  of  Maryland,  resigned. 

Benjamin  M.  Bosworlh,  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  ports  of  Warrington,  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Islsnd,  vice  William  B.  Snell,  removed. 

John  G.  Winston,  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  lo  sale  at  Lebanon,  Ala. 
vice  Levi  W.  Lawler,  whose  commission  will  expire, 
on  the  13th  of  Saptember  1845. 

Hugh  P.  Carpenter,  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Lebanon,  Ala. 
vice  Jacob  T.  Bradford,  removed. 

John  L.  Slaymaker,  postmasterat  Galena,  Illinois, 
in  the  place  ol  Robert  W.  Carson  removed. 

Livingston  F/uulap,  postmaster  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  vice  Samuel  Henderson,  removed. 

J.  George  Harris,  purser  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  to  till  a vacancy  occasioned  by  Ihe  death  of 
E'.lward  N.  Cox. 

The  secretary  of  war  has  appointed  senator  Burt- 
litl,  of  Homer,  N.  Y.  and  ex-governorTodd,  of  Ohio, 
commissioners  to  explore  the  Mineral  Region,  about 
Take  Superior 


OFFICIAL. 

Treasury  notes  outstanding , September  1,  1845. 
Amount  of  the  several  issues  outstanding  September 
1,  1845,  as  per  records  of  this  office  $742,014  18 
Treaswy  department,  Register's  office , Sept.  1,  1845. 

R.  H.  G'lLLET,  register. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Bidlack,  American  charge  to  Bogota,  arrived 
at  Carthagena  well,  and  was  to  leave  for  Bogota  on 
the  30th  of  July. 

The  Gennesee  Republiean  announces  the  death  of 
hon.  Thomas  L Brent,  formerly  charge  d’affaires  to 
to  Portugal,  and  son  of  the  late  hon.  D.  Carroll  Brent, 
of  Virgin ia. 

Mr  Donelson.  charge  to  Texas,  arrived  at  Nash- 
vill  on  the  23d  ultimo  on  his  return  from  Texas. 

A correspondent  over  the  signature  of  “An  Ame- 
rican Merchant,” communicates  to  the  Baltimore 
American,  the  following: 

MR.  WISE AFRICA  AND  BRAZIL. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  1st,  1845. 

I observe  the  U.  States  papers  are  filled  with  state- 
ments of,  and  remarks  upon  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Wise  at  this  place,  in  relation  to  vessels  and  persons 
engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Most 
of  the  details  given  are  erroneous,  proceeding,  evi- 
dently, from  persons  who  knew  only  what  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye;  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
causes  and  characters  of  the  several  proceedings. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wise  at  this  court,  he  re- 
ceived information  that  many  American  vessels 
were  engaged  in  unlawful  voyages  to  the  Coast  of 
Africa,  “aiding  and  abetting  the  slave  trade.”  And 
although  some  of  the  statements  made  to  him  were 
false,  yet  they  were  given  with  such  detail  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  names  of  vessels  and  persons,  and 
rendered  so  credible  by  the  well  established  crimi- 
nality of  one  or  more  Americans  on  that  coast,  that 
he  felt  himself  commanded,  not  only  by  duty  to  his 
government  and  country,  but  by  the  common  laws 
of  humanity,  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  if  true 
to  exert  every  means  in  his  power  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  prevent  the  slightest  parli- 
cipation,  on  the  part  of  Americans,  in  so  barborous 
a traffic.  Now  what  has  he  done?  He  advised  the 
arrest  of  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  brig  Monte 
Video.  It  is  a notorious  fact,  among  other  charges, 
that  the  captain  permitted  a sla-ve  deck  to  be  fitted 
on  board  this  vessel  while  under  Ame-ican  colors, 
in  a port  of  Brazil,  previous  to  sailing  for  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  where  she  was  delivered  up  to  the  Portu- 
guese purchaser.  Now  will  any  one  say  that  Mr. 
Wise,  with  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  would  nol  have 
been  criminally  neglectful  of  his  duty,  if  he  had  not 
advised  that  the  captain  and  mate  of  this  vessel 
should  be  arrested  and  sent  home  for  trial?  I think 
not. 

Then  the  case  of  the  brig  Porpoise.  She  arrived 
from  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  Commodore  Turner, 
and  through  him,  the  U.  S.  consul,  were  informed 
that  she  actually  had  slaves  on  board. 

The  consul  went  off  and  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
GuerdaMor,  (the  chief  custom  house  officer,)  that 
a guard,  sent  by  Commodore  Turner,  should  re- 
main on  board  the  Porpoise,  until  Mr.  Wise  could 
communicate  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to 
obtain  the  assent  or  dissent  of  this  government  to 
her  being  held  and  sent  to  the  U.  States  for  trial. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had  confirmed  to 
Mr.  Wise  the  privilege  of  holding  the  Porpoise,  un- 
til the  matter  could  Oe  maturely  deliberated  upon, 
and  this  government  decide  upon  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  And  in  this  position  of  the  afiair,  while 
the  representatives  of  the  U.  States  were  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  minister  of  justice,  without  concert  or  consulta- 
tion with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  sent  off  an 
armed  force,  to  expel  Commodore  Turner’s  guard, 
and  lake  possession  of  the  Porpoise,  being  fool 
enough  to  believe  she  would  be  immediately  given  up 
and  expecting  to  immortalize  himself  by  a blood- 
less achievement  in  arms.  But  he  was  soon  arous- 
ed from  his  martial  reverie,  to  the  truth  of  the 
American  character.  Mr.  Wise  had  claimed  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  vessel  was  held  by 
the  courteous  permission  of  that  branch  of  this  go- 
vernment, with  which  alone  it  belongs  to  a foreign 
minister  to  communicate,  and  Mr.  Wise  was  not 
disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  the  rude  and  threaten- 
ing violence  of  another  branch  of  the  government. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  much  alarm- 
ed; the  minister  of  justice  talked  blood  and  havoc, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Porpoise.  Mr. 
Wise  told  him  tie  could  do  nothing  while  he  held  an 
uplifted  arm;  he  must  withdraw  his  force,  and  then 
he  was  prepared  to  negotiate. 

The  forces  were  recalled,  and  then,  by  request  of 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  (who  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the.  matter  must  be  referred  to 


the  tribunals  of  Brazil)  the  American  guard  was 
withdrawn  and  the  vessel  and  crew  delivered  up  to 
the  authorities  of  the  country  from  whose  jurisdic- 
tion there  never  had  been  any  intention  to  take 
them — save  with  the  consent  of  the  government. 
The  vessel  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  U.  S. 
consul,  and  the  captain  and  crew  set  at  large. 

By  some,  Mr.  Wise  is  accused  of  violating  the- 
laws  of  nations  and  invading  the  jurisdiction  of 
Brazil,  in  causing  the  arrest  of  the  Porpoise.  By 
others  he  is  censured  for  net  d sregarding  the  juris- 
diction of  Brazil  and  contii  uin  ; to  hold  her.  Thus, 
unless  he  could  do,  and  leave  undone  the  same  thing, 
at  the  same  time,  it  appears  impossible  that  he 
should  please  all  his  c lunlrymen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  stated  facts,  that 
the  Porpoise  was  arrested  with  the  consent  of  this 
government,  and  that  she  was  given  up  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Hie  country  as  soon  as  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  made  the  request.  Hence  there  wa3 
no  violation  of  Brazilian  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  as 
clearly  shown  that  the  rude  show  of  force  by  the 
minister  of  justice  was  totally  disregarded.  Mr. 
Wise’s  relations  were  entirely  with  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  with  him  only  would  he  negoti- 
ate. All  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wise  know  well  that 
to  yield  to  threats  is  no  part  of  his  nature. 

His  course  in  relation  to  the  African  trade  is  ad- 
mitted by  his  countrymen  in  Rio,  to  be  in  the  gene- 
ral right,  and  if  in  hunting  out  the  guilty,  imputa- 
tion has  fallen  upon  the  innocent,  it  is  only  what 
occurs  in  the  application  of  the  laws  in  all  coun- 
tries, upon  all  matters.  It  is  fully  in  the  power  of 
the  innocent  to  prove  their  innocence,  and  for  the 
vituperations  of  the  guilty  he  should  not  care. 

His  searching  investigations  have  developed  facts 
occurring  in  the  African  trade  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  of  this  place  were  entirely  ignorant, 
and  his  action  has  done  more  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  than  all  the  British  men-of-war  upon 
ihe  African  Coast.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not 
and  has  not  been  intended  to  prejudice  the  legal 
trader,  for  we  e 1 1 know  that  voyages  can  be  made 
to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  without  violating  any  law  or 
policy  of  Ihe  U.  States,  and  Mr.  Wise  unhesitating- 
ly says  that  voyages  may  be  made  there  as  strictly 
legal  as  to  any  other  country,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
see  such  voyages  encouraged. 

Mr.  Wise  has  been  charged  with  being  precipi- 
tate and  violent — a creature  of  impulse.  It  is  true 
he  has  a heart  as  well  as  a head,  but  his  energy  of 
character  can  only  be  offensive  to  those  whose  im- 
proper purposes  it  is  his  duty  to  thwart.  He  looks 
upon  every  American  as  his  brother,  and  is  prepar- 
ed to  go  all  lengths  to  serve  country  and  country- 
men— and  there  is  not  an  American  in  Brazil,  who, 
if  involved  in  difficulty,  would  not  look  to  him  with 
confidence,  as  his  efficient  advocate.  And  it  is  much 
to  be  hoped  for  the  credit  of  our  country,  that  parly 
feeling  at  home  may  not  lead  to  his  recall,  and  the 
substitution  of  some  tame  creature,  who  will  sleep 
upon  his  po3t,  as  inefficient  as  he  may  be  inoffensive, 

Texas.  The  ship  Suviah  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  24th  ult.  from  the  Bay  of  Aransas.  She  left 
the  anchorage  at  that  place  on  the  16th.  Nothing 
has  transpired  of  any  interest  since  our  last  accounts 
from  that  point.  Previous  to  the  vessel’s  sailing, 
the  steamer  Monmouth  came  off,  and  reported  that 
war  Lad  been  declared.  Plow  the  news  reached  our 
force  on  the  main  land  we  are  not  informed.  It  may 
be  that  general  Taylor  had  received  recent  intelli- 
gence to  that  effect  from  the  frontier;  and  then, 
again,  it  may  have  tieen  a repetition  of  the  menac- 
ing news  received  here  a short  time  since.  General 
Taylor,  with  his  command,  had  left  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Joseph’s,  and  established  himself  at  San 
Patricio,  on  the  north  bank  of  Ihe  Nueces. 

A Idler  from  Santa  Fe.  written  on  the  18th  of 
July,  and  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Era,  states  that 
much  interest  is  felt  in  that  section  of  country  in  re- 
lation to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  A large  portion 
of  Ihe  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  anxious  for  annexa- 
tion, and  in  favor  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  boun- 
dary, which  would  include  them  in  the  union. 

“Mr.  Armstrong,  on  the  26th  June, asked  leave  lo 
introduce  a bill  baring  certain  claims,  debts,  judg- 
ments, &c.  which  he  said  he  would  read,  and  explain 
how  it  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion. 

“The  object  cf  the  bill  wa3  to  prevent  the  collec- 
tion of  claims  against  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  tsj 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

“Mr.  Armstrong  said  there  were  ‘many  worthy 
citizens  in  many  of  the  counties  who  would  be  re- 
lieved by  a bill  of  this  nature.  There  were  a great 
many  persons  in  this  republic,  he  had  no  doubt  in  the 
world,  t oho  would,  oppose  the  measure  of  annexation  un- 
less they  thought  their  rights  and  interests  would  bo 
guarded  and  protected  by  the  action  of  congress." 
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“Mr.  Smith*  of  Fanning,  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 
He  said: — ‘It  proposes  to  do  away  with  all  just  de- 
mands against  those  who  have  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  any  of  the  states.’  The  measure  of 
annexation,  had 'been  carried  by  a ■parcel  of  people 
who  have  come  into  the  country  very  lately;  and 
noio  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  paying  their  honest  debts.’’ 
‘Why,  sir,  said  Mr.  S.  ‘as  I came  from  home  on  my 
way  here,  1 passed  through  a people  who  were  about 
to  hang  me;  not  three  out  of  five  of  whom  had  been 
in  the  country  long  enough  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance; and  these  people  wanted  to  control  my  vote.’ 
Vote  to  exonerate  us  from  our  just  debts  or  we  will 
hang  you. 

“Mr.  Armstrong  replied:  ‘Many  have  come  to  this 
country  under  adverse  and  very  embarrassing  circum- 
stances.’ ‘The  very  idea  of  being  again  harrased  is 
enough  to  terrify  them,  and  drive  them  imito  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  measure  of  annexation.” 

“There  was  a good  deal  further  debateoathe  bill, 
and  it  was  somewhat  amended,  but  finally  carried  by 
a vote  of  22  to  17.  So  the  Texians  are  .pretty  effec- 
tually protected  against  their  creditors  in  the  states.” 

Mr.  Ashbel  Smith’s  letter.  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,  late 
minister  of  the  government  of  Texas  to  England  and 
France,  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  a paper  in  Texas,  and  in  anticipation  of  its 
appearance  through  that  channel,  has  authorised  its 
publication  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
As  the  late  journey  of  Mr.  Smith  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a good  deal  of  curiosity,  we  republish  his  let- 
ter, although  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  makes  any 
important  disclosures,  or  gives  us  much  new  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  annexation  or  the  negotia- 
tions relating  to  it.  [Boston  Advertiser. 

Ohio  River,  Steamboat  Pike,  August  — , 1845. 
To  H.  Stuart,  esq. 

Editor  of  the  Galveston  Civilian: 

My  Dear  Sir — I have  reached  Cincinnati  this  morn- 
ing on  my  return  to  Texas,  having  been  detained 
several  days  on  the  road  by  a severe  cold,  with  ir- 
regular paroxysms  of  fever.  I shall  stop  a short 
time  at  Memphis  to  look  after  some  private  business, 
and  thence  proceed  without  delay  to  Galveston. 

I have  been,  as  you  are  aware,  the  subject  of 
much  abuse  and  calumny  for  several  months  past. — 
The  adoption  of  the  annexation  resolutions  by  the 
convention  recently  assembled  in  Texas,  may  be  con- 
sidered decisive  of  this  great  measure;  and  the  ter- 
mination of  my  official  duties  leaves  me  at  liberty  to 
repel  the  calumnious  surmises  with  which  some  Ame- 
rican and  Texas  newspapers  have  abounded.  This 
liberty  shall  be  used  with  discretion.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  easy  for  me  at  any  moment,  in  a few 
short  sentences,  to  repel  these  calumnies,  and  to 
confound  my  detractors.  But  while  the  measure  of 
annexation  was  not  formally  completed  by  the  act  of 
Texas,  and  for  an  important  reason  which  will  be 
stated  further  on,  I did  not  deem  it  proper  to  make 
any  public  declaration.  Besides,  as  the  servant  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  charged  with  important 
duties  of  that  government,  I could  not  with  proprie- 
ty, even  if  so  disposed,  make  explanations  of  the  po- 
licy of  my  government  through  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,Ahough  goaded  thereto  by  the  ca- 
lumnies of  some  of  their  number.  Not  being  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  nor  at  that  time  a citizen 
of  the  country,  I submited  in  silence.  To  Texas  alone 
was  1 responsible,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  1 shall, 
on  reaching  home,  fully  explain  the  objects  of  my 
mission,  and  the  manner  in  which  1 have  executed  it. 
Their  servant  1 have  been;  to  their  judgment  1 shall 
cheerfully  bow,  as  becomes  a public  servant.  I do 
not  fear  that  judgment.  In  the  meantime  my  great 
respect  for  their  opinion  leads  me  to  make  a brief 
statement  concerning  certain  matters. 

The  insinuation  that  1 have  opposed  annexation, or 
that  I went  to  Europe  to  concert  measures  or  to  co- 
operate in  any  way  with  any  European  government 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  annexation,  is  utterly 
false.  The  following  facts  will  illustrate  my  views 
on  this  subject.  In  June,  last  year,  a proposition  was 
made  to  me  as  Texas  minister  in  France  and  Eng- 
land to  pass  a diplomatic  act,  whereby  these  powers 
would  guarantee  to  Texas  peace  with  Mexico  and 
independence,  conditioned  that  we  should  remain  a 
separate  government.  I communicated  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  department  of  state,  accompanied  with 
what  I conceived  a strong  argument  against  its  ac- 
ceptance, based  on  the  grave  objections  to  European 
interference  in  American  affairs,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever. This  despatch  of  mine  is  in  the  archives  of 
Texas.  The  proposition  has  never  been  renewed  on 
either  side.  President  Jones,  then  secretary  of  state, 
under  gen.  Houston,  entirely  approved  my  conduct. 

My  signing  with  Senor  Cuevas,  articles  prelimina- 
ry to  peace  with  Mexico,  has  been  severely  con- 
demned. 1 received  assurances  on  which  1 could  re- 
ly,^that  the  Mexican  government  would  sign  these 
articles*  provided  the  Texas  s.cretary  of  state  would 


first  affix  his  signature.  It  appeared  proper  to  ac- 
cede to  this  overture  from  Mexico,  for  the  following 
considerations. 

First — The  signing  of  the  articles  in  question  re- 
moved all  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by 
Mexico,  and  thus  left  Texas  to  pursue,  without  mo- 
lestation, such  policy  as  we  might  deem  best. 

Second — It  was  in  fact  a relinquishment,  sub  modo, 
by  Mexico,  of  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  thereby  facilitating  rather  than  im- 
peding annexation. 

Third — It  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  overture 
from  Mexico  could  be  presented  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  ofTexas,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  de- 
cision of  so  grave  a matter  as  this,  of  peace  or  the 
risk  of  a renewal  of  hostilities. 

Finally — It  was  of  great  importance,  in  the  event 
that  any  untoward  circumstance  should  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  annexation. 

Was  the  administration  of  Texas  authorised,  of  it- 
self, to  reject  ultimately,  this  friendly  overture?  Was 
it  not  bound  to  submit  this  matter  to  the  people? — 
There  are  facts  in  my  possession  which  I shall  at  a 
proper  time  make  known  to  the  people  ofTexas,  to 
convince  them  of  the  extreme  importance  of  our 
coming  to  a pacific  arrangement  with  Mexico  at  the 
period  of  signing  the  articles  with  Senor  Cuevas, 
though  that  arrangement  was  temporary.  The  in- 
dividuals who,  in  1842,  supplied  Mexico  with  facili- 
ties for  procuring  vessels  of  war  to  attack  Texas,  and 
whose  machinations  were  then  baffled  by  my  activity, 
were  ready  in  1845  to  advance  means  to  equip  the 
Mexican  navy  for  the  purpose  of  waging  active  war 
against  Texas,  with  the  same  ultimate  design  as  for- 
merly upon  one  of  our  institutions.  Are  we  sure,  I 
would  ask,  that  some  northern  or  western  senators 
might  not  have  been  found  in  the  American  congress 
friendly  to  peaceful  annexation,  but  opposed  to  receiv- 
ing Texas  with  a war  on  its  hands?  Were  we  not  suf- 
ficiently told,  too,  that  what  a resolution  of  congress 
had  done,  a resolution  might  undo?  And  is  the  import- 
ance of  a single  vote — Senator  Bagby’s  for  example 
— forgotten? 

It  has  been  falsely  asserted  that  I signed  the  articles 
with  Senor  Cuevas,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
executive.  I know  my  duty  better.  In  all  my  official 
conduct,  I have  acted  under  instructions  from  his  ex- 
cellency the  president.  A different  course  would 
have  rendered  me  liable  to  impeachment. 

My  general  silence  in  April  last  on  annexation, 
may  have  given  rise  to  an  honest  misapprehension  of 
my  opinion  on  this  subject.  I had  then  just  signed 
the  articles  of  arrangement  with  Mexico.  It  is  clear 
that  had  the  Texas  secretary  of  state  gone  about 
making  public  declarations  in  favor  of  annexation, 
the  Mexican  government  would  have  refused  to  sign 
these  articles,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  pre- 
viously made.  A discreet  silence  seemed  the  proper 
course  lor  me  to  pursue.  But  to  avoid  future  misap- 
prehension, I then  wrote  explicitly  my  opinion  on 
this  subject  to  general  Houston,  to  general  M.  Ba- 
ker, to  colonel  Barnard  E.  Bee ; I expressed  the  same 
opinion  in  unequivocal  language  to  col.  Thruslon, 
Mr.  J.  Temple  Doswell,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gillett,  Dr. 
Bowers,  Dr.  Kellurn,  col.  M.  B.  Menard,  gen.  Chas. 
Fenton  Mercer,  and  some  other  gentlemen  in  Texas; 
and  had  declared  the  same  opinion  to  the  lion.  J.  C. 
Calhoun,  the  lion.  Alcee  Labranche,  M.  C.  of  La. 
the  hon.  T.  H.  Seymour,  M.  C.  of  Conn.,  gen.  R M. 
Saunders,  M.  C.  of  North  Carolina,  and  numerous 
other  gentlemen  in  the  United  States.  I now  autho- 
rize the  publication  of  tiie  above  letters,  and  of  all 
other  letters  written  by  me,  however  confidential, 
wherein  allusion  is  made  to  annexation.  'They  will 
not  be  found  to  contain  one  adverse  or  discrepant 
word.  Were  I opposed  to  annexation,  I should  avow 
it  fearlessly. 

1 returned  to  Texas  last  January,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  three  years,  during  which  I had  seen  most 
of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  under  favorable 
circumstances.  1 found  Texas  enjoying  a prosperity 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  country.  I beheld  a broad 
territory,  possessed  of  the  finest  climate  and  a most 
fertile  soil;  labor  remunerated,  while  the  materials 
of  living  were  cheap;  a sufficient  currency,  compos- 
ed wholly  of  gold  and  silver;  taxes  very  low,  yet  the 
revenues  of  the  country  exceeding  the  expenditures 
of  the  government,  and  increasing;  the  laws  faithful- 
ly administered,  always  protecting,  and  in  no  case 
oppressive;  and  to  crown  all,  general  feeling  of  con- 
tentment throughout  the  land.  1 returned  among  my 
old  friends  and  fellow  citizens  with  joy;  I envied  not 
the  Old  World,  with  all  it  has  which  embellishes 
life  and  gilds  misery  there.  'The  annexation  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  American  congress.  As  a 
citizen  of  'Texas,  I concurred  m that  measure.  At 
the  same  lime  I estimated  very  highly  our  noble 
country,  and  our  valiant  snd  law-abiding  citizens; 
and  1 then  expressed  the  opinion  1 still  entertain,  that 
we  are  competent  of  sell-government,  and  able  to 


maintain  our  independence;  that  by  annexation  Texas 
gives  to  the  United  States  full  as  much  as  it  receives 
in  return.  I was  unwilling  to  hear  annexation  re- 
presented as  an  act  of  charily  to  Texas,  a country 
possessing  within  itself  the  elements  to  become  a 
mighty  empire.  The  pecuniary  advantages  and  con- 
venience of  this  measure  to  Texas,  I suspected,  were 
overrated.  But  it  is  by  no  sordid  calculations  that  I 
have  estimated  the  importance  of  annexation.  I trust 
Texas  is  to  acquire  hereby  something  belter  and 
more  lasting  than  a momentary  increase  of  a few 
shillings  the  acre  in  the  value  of  its  lands,  or  the  ap- 
preciation of  a few  cents  in  the  price  of  its  bonds. — 
Besides,  should  it  appear  to  those  who  weigh  with 
scrupulous  niceity  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  ac- 
crue to  Texas  from  annexation,  that  the  balance  is 
against  us,  these  in  my  op  nion  would  be  greatly  out- 
wheighed  by  higher  considerations,  and  for  my  own 
part  l should  gladly  sacrifice  them  to  the  prosperity, 
strength,  and  glory  of  the  American  union,  the  land 
of  my  birth,  the  home  of  my  affctions,  the  hope  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

The  gross  malevolence  and  false  statements  of 
some  of  the  newspapers  of  Texas  and  New  Orleans 
1 have  not  descended  to  notice.  Their  conductors 
have  largely  used  the  coward’s  privilege  to  calum- 
niate the  absent,  and  have  abundantly  practised  the 
Machiavellian  policy,  that  a lie  is  worth  telling  if  it 
go  uncontradicted  twenty  four  hours.  They  have 
falsely  affirmed  that  I signed  the  articles  with  Senor 
Guevas,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  president; — 
they  have  forged  the  statement  that  I was  present  at 
Washington  city  to  attend  a diplomatic  congress  to 
be  held  there,  a place  through  which  I have  not  even 
passed  since  leaving  Texas — they  fabricated  a report 
that  1 was  in  Mexico,  “wearing  a white  hat;” — they 
have  attributed  to  me  language  i never  used; — a pub- 
lic diplomatic  mission  to  which  I was  appointed  by 
the  president  more  than  three  years  since,  was  re- 
presented as  undertaken  to  receive  a bribe  of  money 
from  the  government,  to  which  I was  accredited. — 
But  though  they  may  continue  to  heap  falsehoods 
upon  falsehoods,  they  can  never  elavate  them  above 
my  disdain, — and  as  for  themselves,  they  may  know 
that  I never  attempt  to  conciliate  my  political  ene- 
mies. 

1 hope  soon  to  be  with  you,  and  to  assure  you  in 
person,  that  J am  very  truly,  yours, 

ASHBEL  SMITH. 

The  steamer  Undine  left  Corpus  Christi  on  the 
18th  ult.  Gen.  Taylor  had  succeeded  in  removing 
the  3d  and  4th  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a large 
part  of  his  military  stores  to  that  place,  and  had 
fixed  his  head  quarters  there.  A breastwork  of  earth 
had  been  thrown  up,  and  nearly  completed.  A few 
pieces  of  ordnance,  procured  in  that  town,  were 
brought  into  requisition.  No  certain  information 
concerning  the  advance  of  the  Mexicans  had  been 
received;  but  it  was  rumored  that  Arista  was  assem- 
bling a large  force  at  Matamoras  and  along  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  United  States  Dragoons,  under  command  of 
Col.  Twiggs,  had  crossed  the  Colorado,  and  were  on 
their  march  to  Corpus  Christi — all  well.  A company 
of  Mexican  traders  were  expected  in  the  next  day. 
The  location  of  the  encampment  is  salubrious  and 
pleasant,  being  immediately  upon  the  beach  of  the 
bay,  and  open  to  the  sea  breeze.  The  health  of  the 
camp  was  good. 

At  Aransas  Bay  on  the  2ist.  the  schooner  Florinda, 
with  coal,  &o.,  from  N.  Oilcans,  had  just  arrived. — 
The  wreck  of  the  schooner  Swallow,  on  the  Aransas 
bar,  had  been  stripped  of  her  masts,  sails,  rigging, 
&c.,  and  some  of  her  cargo  saved.  A sale  was  to  take 
place  on  the  23d  mst. 

The  Undine  anived  at  Galveston  on  the  23d  inst. , 
replenished  wood  and  water,  and  left  at  noon  on  the 
24th,  and  was  ascending  the  Misssissippi  on  the  26th. 
The  steam  ship  John  S.  McKim  was  in  port  and  ad- 
vertised to  leave  at  3 o’clock  that  afternoun. 

The  convention  was  still  in  session  at  Austin  on  the 
13th,  but  it  was  anticipated  that  their  labors  would 
close  on  the  23d. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  of  the  20lh  contains  the 
letter  of  E.  Allen,  acting  secretary  of  state,  to  the 
Hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  informing  him  of  the  rejection 
by  the  senate  of  the  preliminary  propositions  to  nego- 
tiate a treaty  with  Mexico  on  the  basis  of  the  sepa- 
rate independence  of  the  republic,  and  telling  him, 
that  under  such  circumstances  it  is  unnecessary  tor  him 
any  longer  to  continue  to  discharge  the  dulirs  of  min- 
ister to  the  European  governments. 

News  of  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Twiggs,  at  San  Antonio  had 
reached  Galveston.  They  performed  their  march 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  day,  and  with  very 
little  sickness  among  their  numbers— 450.  They  ex- 
pected to  join  the  army  at  Corpus  Christi  under  Gen. 
Taylor. 
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A committee  of  the  convention,  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred,  state  that  the  expenses  of  the  new 
state  government  for  the  first  year  will  he  $44 ,500 . 
They  estimate  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  at  $47,- 
492  25;  and  by  raising  the  tax  on  land,  which  they 
suggest,  from  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  to  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent.,  thus  equalizing  it  with  the  specific 
lax,  they  estimate  that  the  yearly  revenue  will  be 
$65,492  52. 

The  idea  of  annulling  the  present  constitution,  ar.d 
of  forming  a provisional  government  until  Texas  as- 
sumes its  position  as  a state  of  the  Union,  which  was 
bruited  by  many,  has  not  been  entertained  by  the 
convention;  nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  the  formation 
of  the  territory  into  two  states,  about  which  some  of 
our  northern  contemporaries  seemed  to  be  so  very 
much  troubled. 

The  following  resolutions  introduced  by  Governor 
Runnels,  were  adopted  by  the  convention  on  the  29 ill 
ult: — 

“ Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  be  instructed  to  enquire 
into  tile  expediency  and  propriety  of  incorporating  in 
the  constitution,  the  following  provisions — 

1st.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  owners,  or  without  paying  their  owners 
previous  to  such  emancipation,  a full  equivalent  fori 
the  slaves  so  emancipated.  Th^y  shall  have  no  pow-  ] 
er  to  prevent  immigrants  to  this  state  from  bringing': 
with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the 
laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  any  j 
person  of  the  same  age  and  description  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  state;  provided  ■ 
that  such  person  or  slave  be  the  bona  fide  property  of  1 
such  immigrants;  and  provided  also,  that  laws  may  j 
be  passed  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  this  stale  | 
of  slaves  iv ho  have  committed  high  crimes  in  other  | 
states  or  territories.  They  shall  have  full  power  to 
oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  hu-  | 
inanity;  to  provide  for  them  necessary  food  and  i 
clothing;  to  abstain  from  all  cruelties  to  them;  and  in 
case  of  their  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  such  law  to  provide,  by  law,  for  the 
sale  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner  or  owners. 

2J.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  for  crimes  of  high- 
er grade  than  petit  larceny , the  legislature  shall  have 
no  power  to  deprive  them  of  an  impartial  trial  by  a 
petit  jury. 

3J.  Any  person  who  shall  maliciously  dismem- 
ber or  deprive  a slave  of  life,  shall  sutler  such  pun- 
ishment as  would  be  inflicted  in  case  of  like  offence 
had  been  committed  on  a free  white  person,  and  on 
the  like  proof,  except  in  case  of  insurrection  of  such 
slave.” 

One  of  the  provisions  passed  by  the  convention 
prohibits  the  creation,  renewal,  or  extension  of  any  j 
corporate  body  with  banking  or  discounting  power. 
Another  secti  m prohibits  the  legislature  from  con  i 
trading  debts  above  $1UO,0(>0,  except  in  case  of  war,  i 
or  to  repel  invasion  or  insurrection. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  of  the  21st  instant,  says  | 
that  a party  of  about  seventy  Mexican  soldiers  ap- 
proached within  16  miles  of  Castroville,  about  a fort- 
night ago.  Captain  Hays  received  information  of 
their  movements,  and  went  out  to  attack  them;  but 
they  were  apprised  of  his  approach  by  one  of  their 
spies,  and  hastily  decamped.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
intended  to  attack  Castroville  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing a quantity  of  goods  that  had  been  deposited 
there  by  some  Mexican  traders.  The  traders  report- 
ed that  they  were  under  the  command  of  a man  by 
the  name  of  Platina;  that  they  belonged  to  a detach- 
ment of  Cartradores,  that  has  recently  been  station- 
ed at  Presidio. 

The  Gilveston  News  states  that  Ihe  Mexican  army 
at  Matamoras  is  said  to  be  8,000  strong,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  fortifying  that  city.  Per  contra  the  Civilian 
declares  that  from  the  best  information,  the  number 
of  troops  at  Matamoras  does  not  exceed  1,500 — that 
they  are  badly  supported,  anil  not  more  efficient  than 
Mexican  soldiers  usually  are. 

Relation's  with  Mexico. 

Nine  tenths  of  our  people,  crefcris  paribus , would 
rather  have  a little  fighting  than  not.  The  old  Adam 
is  about  as  rampart  in  our  American  republicanism 
as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  Anglo  Saxondom. — 
They  rather  preler  to  do  the  fighting  in  question 
themselves:  as  the  next  best  thing,  they  like  to  look 
on  and  see  it  done  by  others.  And,  whether  done 
by  self  or  deputy,  they  like  to  see  it  done  well,  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  established  laws  and  principles  of 
the  fighting  theory.  All  this,  we  repeat,  we  knew 
perfectly  well,  and  are  therefore  very  far  from  sur 
prised  at  finding  our  doctrine  and  advice  in  regard  to 
this  Mexican  war  (if  Mexican  war  there  is  to  be) 


civilly  but  decideely  remonstrated  against  at  once  by 
three  of  our  most  respectable  contemporaries — the 
Evening  Post,  Albany  Argus,  and  the  Union;  the  last 
carrying  the  multiplied  weight  of  its  representative 
character.  They  all  declare  for  strong  and  energetic 
action,  which  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ve- 
hement attack,  with  a view  to  put  an  early  end  to 
the  threatened  hostilities  by  some  prompt  and  crush- 
ing blow;  or  what  may  be  called  the  offensive  defen- 
sive system.  Be  it  so,  if  so  it  must.  Be  the  sin  and 
the  shame,  be  the  crime  and  the  disgrace — whatever 
of  either  there  may  be — on  the  heads  where  they 
may  belong.  We  wash  our  hands  of  the  blood,  our 
skirts  of  the  stain.  If  such  a war  is  to  come,  we 
shall  sing  no  paeans  to  its  heroes,  no  Te-Deums  for 
its  victories;  we  shall  covet  none  of  its  laurels. — 
Mexico  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  whole  bus- 
iness; dealt  with  as  ill  beseems  a noble  and  powerful 
nation  dealing  with  a weak  and  impotent  one.  She 
has  been  too  much  disregarded  and  despised.  While 
no  substantive  rights  have  been  injured — and  we 
have  the  whole  law  as  well  as  the  whole  “profits” 
on  our  side — we  have  been  too  indifferent  to  her  feel- 
ing, too  contemptuous  of  those  imaginary  rights, 
which  have  been  not  the  less  sincere  for  being  ab- 
surd. It  has  been  all  fortiter  in  re  on  our  side,  with 
none  of  the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  the  relation  between 
the  two  in  point,  of  power  would  at  least  have  made 
a little  of  the  latter  a graceful  adornment  of  the 
former.  Different  influences  unhappily  ruled  the 
hour:  perhaps  after  the  4th  of  March  it  was  too  late 
for  change. 

And  now  the  result  is,  that  Mexico,  mean  and 
miserable  as  she  is — malicious,  loo,  if  you  please— 
is  about  to  march  up  to  certain  demolition,  in  a mil- 
itary collision  with  us,  on  the  simple  point  of  honor ; 
reluctantly  as  we  all  know — hopelessly  as  she  herself 
cannot  but  feel;  not  to  recover  Texas — not  to  gain 
any  thing  imaginable;  but  simply  because  she  feels 
“concerned”  in  a position  where  an  attempt  at  least 
at  war  seems  vitally  due  to  the  defence  of  her  na- 
tional honor,  the  preservation  of  that  popular  pride 
of  patriotism  which  it  is  not  for  our  people  to  deny 
as  a vtrtue. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature — not  in  ours,  at  least — 
to  look  with  satisfaction  upon  any  fight  between  big 
and  little — between  a lion  and  a rat;  even  though  all 
the  right  may  be  on  the  former  side,  our  own  side; 
and  all  the  wrong  on  the  other,  the  enemy’s  side.  If 
it  were  only  a royal  Bengal  tiger,  now,  or  an  ele- 
phant, or  a hippopotamus,  or  any  thing  at  least  look- 
ing tolerably  equal  even  in  bulk,  it  might  pass.  But 
the  lion  to  roar  against  a rat — the  eagle  to  strain  his 
great  war-scream  against  a buzzard  ! We  have  no 
stomach  for  the  business,  and  never  shall  have. 

Conciliation  ! conciliation  ! conciliation  ! Between 
powerful  and  weak  it  is  never  too  late  for  concilia- 
tion. We  would  have  our  Government  send  a spe- 
cial mission  of  conciliation,  with  unusual  form  and 
solemnities,  to  explain  and  justify  our  right,  to  soothe 
sincere  irritations,  to  satisfy  offended  scruples  o( 
pride,  to  deprecate  endless,  foolish,  and  criminal  ef- 
fusions of  bloc.i.  L t there  be  at  the  same  time 
overwhelming  force  concentrated  at  the  necessary 
points,  both  for  defence  and  for  bloodlessly  stringent 
blockade,  if  necessary.  How  gracefully  would  such 
an  attitude  become  our  country  towards  Mexico  ? 
How  beyond  all  compare  superior  the  moral  glory  of 
a peace  thus  secured,  to  that  of  a submission  extort- 
ed from  crushed,  despairing,  and  still  hating  impo- 
tence, by  a thousand  San  Jacintos! 

B it  such  counsels  will  avail  but  little,  either  with 
our  people,  or,  as  a necessary  consequence,  with  our 
Government.  Alas  that  it  should  be  so  ! So  much 
the  worse  for  them  and  for  us  all — for  Mexico — for 
the  poor  wretches  of  Mexican  soldiers,  dragged  in 
collies  to  battles  not  their  own;  for  ourselves,  for  our 
own  true  honor;  for  the  cause  of  Christianity;  for  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  [JV.  Y.  Morn.  Mews. 

Mexican  indemnity.  From  a private  letter,  dated 
| Mexico,  July  26m,  1845,  received  by  a gentleman  in 
this  city,  we  derive  information  that,  on  the  3 Is t 
ult.  a motion  was  made  in  congress  to  call  on  the 
[ secretary  of  the  treasury  for  a written  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  payment  of  the  two  missing  insfal- 
j merits  of  indemnity,  which  produced  a very  aniiinat- 
I ed  and  lengthy  discussion.  Mr.  Trigueros,  the  )ate 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Voss,  the  agent  of 
! the  United  States,  were  handled  most  uncereinom- 
i ously,  and  the  ex-minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Shannon,  was  likewise  subjected  to  some  critical  re- 
' mark.  The  motion  was  finally  carried  by  a vote  of 
27  to  26,  and  we  are  now  likely  to  get  possession  of 
all  the  leading  facts  in  this  hitherto  mysterious  affair. 
A copy  of  the  report  will  be  forwarded  to  us  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  it  is  made  public  in  Mexico,  and 
we  shall  publish  it  for  the  information  of  the  claim- 
ants. [Mew  York  Express. 


Judicial  question.  Auction  purchases.  A decision 
has  been  lately  given  by  judge  Story,  which  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  persons  purchasing  at  auc- 
tion. The  plaintiff  purchased  some  mills,  &c.  at 
auction  for  $40,090,  he  supposing  that  the  auctioneer 
had  fair  bids  against  him.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  there  had  been  no  bid  except  his  own  beyond 
$20,000,  the  others  being  fictitious  on  the  part  of  the 
auctioneer.  The  original  owners  of  the  mills  re- 
ceived the  $40,000,  and  action  was  instituted  against 
them  to  recover  back  the  purchase  money  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  in  the  auctioneer.  The  sale  took 
place  in  1836,  and  the  plaintiff  did  not  learn  the  de- 
ceit until  1840.  Judge  Ware,  of  Maine,  held  that 
the  plainti'f  ought  to  recover,  but  judge  Story  de- 
livered an  adverse  opinion,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  fraud  was  not  brought  home  to  the  defen- 
dants personally.  The  case  will  go  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States. 

Legal,  decision.  A foreign  bankrupt  law  insuffi- 
cient to  transfer  property  in  this  country.  In  the  su- 
perior court  of  New  York,  before  chief  justice  Jones, 
the  following  decision  was  made  on  the  20th  inst: — 

Smithurst  vs.  ads.  Frazer.  It  appears  that  Smith- 
urst  left  England  in  tfce  packet  ship  Sheridan,  on  the 
12th  of  July  last,  bringing  with  nim  a large  amount 
of  goods  and  money.  That  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month  the  packet  ship  Patrick  Henry  left  Liverpool 
having  on  board  a large  amount  of  property  belong- 
ing to  Smithurst.  That  on  the  22d  day  of  July  last 
he  was  declared  a bankrupt  by  the  English  bankrupt 
court,  and  Frazer,  the  plaintiff  appointed  his  as- 
signee, who  sent  out  to  New  York  a power  of  at- 
torney to  recover  the  property.  A suit  was  com- 
menced in  Trover,  in  this  court,  and  judge  Vander- 
pool  endorsed  the  writ  to  hold  the  defendant  to  bail 
in  the  sum  of  $15,000.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sheri- 
dan he  was  arrested,  and  not  being  able  to  procure 
bail  was  put  to  jail.  The  defendant’s  counsel  on 
Saturday  last  moved  to  have  him  discharged  from 
arrest  on  filing  common  bail.  His  honor,  the  chief 
justice,  on  Tuesday,  decided  that  the  bankrupt  law 
of  a foreign  country  is  incapable  of  operating  a legal 
transfer  of  property  in  the  United  States  or  on  board 
of  American  vessels,  and  ordered  the  defendant  to 
be  discharged,  on  filing  common  bail. 

ARMY  JOURNAI. . 

A company  of  traders  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
22d  ult.  Irom  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  met  with 
col.  Kearney  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons  at 
the  Cedar  Bluffs  on  the  17th  of  June.  Col.  K.  in- 
tended to  go  to  the  Chimney,  thence  to  the  South 
Pass,  and  from  that  point  to  Fort  William  on  the 
Arkansas.  Whilst  the  traders  were  encamped  at 
Cedar  Bluffs  550  wagons  of  Oregon  emigrants  passed 
them.  These  people  had  gotten  along  very  well, 
having  lost  only  a few  of  their  cattle  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Pawnees, 

A Jort  is  in  progress  of  erection  at  Rouse’s  Point, 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain,  of  which  the  United 
States  came  in  possession  by  the  Ashburton  treaty. 
The  woik  was  commenced  last  year  under  the  di- 
rection ol  captain  Brewerton.  The  ground  not  be- 
ing solid,  piles  have  been  driven  to  a great  depth  in 
the  earth,  on  which  timbers  atWlaid;  then  a thick 
floor  and  after  that  the  stone  wonr. 

The  Platlsburg  (N.  Y.)  Republican  says  that  the 
foundation  requiring  great  care  and  skill,  admits  of 
but  slow  progress.  The  fort  when  completed  will 
be  40.  or  50  feel  high;  and  as  is  situated  within  a few 
rods  of  the  channel  of  the  lake,  (which  is  here  but 
69  rods  wide),  will  tie  able  to  destroy  anything  afloat 
whieh  may  attempt  to  pass  it.  There  are  now  up- 
wards of  100  men  employed  by  the  day,  and  they 
are  constantly  increasing.  Lieut.  Mason  has  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  work. 

Movement  of  troops.  Company  A,  U.  8.  Third  Ar- 
tillery , arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  27th  ult.  from 
Sinithville,  North  Carolina,  on  their  way  to  Aransas 
Bay,  Texas. 

Two  companies  of  U.  S.  troops  from  Boston  and 
one  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  29th  ult.  and  will  proceed  to  Texas  in  the  U. 
S.  store  ship  Lexington. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  army  embark- 
ed on  board  the  United  ship  Lexington,  at  N.  York, 
for  Texas.  Seven  companies,  (4  of  the  1st  artillery, 
and  3 of  the  2d  artillery,)  numbering  about  400  men, 
rank  and  file  constitute  the  command: 

Major  Erving,  2d  artillery;  Brevet  major  Dimick, 
1st  do  Captain  Porter,  do  Capl.  C.  F.  Smith,  2d  do 
Lieutenant  Magruder,  1st  do  Lieut.  Halhway,  do 
Lieut.  Fowler,  do  do  Lieut.  Chase,  2d  do  Lieutenant 
D iwson,  1st  do  Lieut.  Hays,  2d  do  Lieutenant  H.  F. 
Clarke,  2d  do  Lieul.  Curd,  1st  do  Major  Whiting,  1st 
do  Captain  Lowd,  2 I do  Captain  Mackenzie  2d  do 
Captain  Sibley,  1st  do  Lieut.  Luther,  2d  do.  Lieut. 
Daniels,  do  do  Lieut.  Elzey,  do  do  Lieutenat  W.  S. 
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Smith,  1st  do.  Lieut.  Lansing,  2d  do.  Lieut.  S.  Wil- 
liams. 1st  do.  Lieut.  Doubleday,  do.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Porter. 

A portion  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry, 
under  command  of  major  Brown,  left  Pensacola  for 
Texas  on  the  23d  ult. 

' Volunteers.  The  Independent  Rifle  Battalion  of 
York  county,  Pa.  have  tendered  their  services  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  between  this  country  and 
Mexico.  The  battalion  comprises  the  followjng 
companies:  Codorus  Greens,  Capt.  Weaver,  Jack- 
son  Greys,  Lieut.  Latimer,  Washington  Greens, 
Captain  Collins,  Mechanicsburg  Rifle,  Capt.  Ebaugh. 

The  Lexington,  Ky.  Gazette  says  that  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnson  has  tendered  his  services  to  the  president. 

Five  of  the  volunteer  companies  of  St.  Louis  as- 
sembled in  that  city  on  the  25th  ult,  in  full  uniform, 
and  elected  officers  for  a regiment  now  being  raised 
there  for  service  in  the  event  of  a war  with  Mexico. 
Major  Lewis  V.  Bogy  was  elected  colonel,  and  Cap- 
tain Frederick  Walker  lieutenant  colonel.  The 
place  of  major  was  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  new  companies  that  will  be  raised  to 
select  that  officer. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  states  that  the  Rich- 
mond, Fayette  Artillery,  Capt.  T.  H.  Ellis,  have 
offered  their  services  to  the  secretary  of  war  for  any 
duty  he  may  be  pleased  to  assign  them. 

The  Pensacola  correspondent  of  the  Mobile  He- 
rald, writes:  “The  troops  stationed  at  our  forts  are 
under  orders  for  Texas,  and  so  soon  as  they  can 
procure  the  necessary  facilities  of  transportation, 
they  w ill  set  sail  under  convoy  of  one  or  both  of  the 
steamers,  Princeton  and  Mississippi.  Our  inability 
heretofore  to  furnish  ships  with  immediate  and  ade- 
quate supplies  has  been  a subject  of  much  com- 
plaint; but  1 happy  to  say,  we  are  now  prepared  for 
any  and  ail  emergencies  which  may  hereafter  arise. 
There  is  but  one  thing  needful  now  to  make  this  a 
yard  of  great  importance,  nnd  that  is  no  less  an 
item  than  the  construction  of  a dry  dock. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  rumor  that  the  two 
companies  of  artillery  now  encamped  on  Govern- 
or’s Island  have  been  ordered  to  Texas.  They  are 
to  garrison  Fort  Independence,  at  which  place  fifty 
guns  are  to  be  mounted  immediately. 

[Boston  Journal. 

Fortifications.  We  understand  that  the  official 
name  of  the  lower  fort  in  our  harbor,  (now  nearly 
completed)  is  Fort  Warren.  It  was  formerly  called 
Fort  George.  The  old  Fort  Warren,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Castle,  is  officially  known  as  Fort  Winthrop. 

[Boston  Journal. 

The  schooner  Woodbridge  has  brought  to  Buffalo, 
from  Erie,  fourteen  pieces  of  32  lbs.  ordnance  for 
the  Redoubt.  They  are  of  Pittsburg  make. 

Dubuque  harbor.  The  work  on  this  harbor  has 
been  suspended  by  orders  from  Washington.  This 
has  been  done  in  consequence  of  a communication 
having  been  sent  by  citizens  of  Dubuque  to  Wash- 
ington, differing  from  the  engineer  as  to  the  plan 
proposed  to  effect  the  improvement. 

[St.  Louis  Repub. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Death. — A Montevideo  letter  of  May  10th  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Acting  Lieut.  Robert  Poinsett 
Lovell , of  U.  S.  ship  Boston,  by  dysentery. 

A naval  court  martial  is  now  in  session  at  the  na- 
val asylum,  Philadelphia,  for  the  trial  of  lieut.  Ro’bt. 
E.  Johnson,  on  various  charges.  The  court  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  officers — Commodore  George 
C.  Reid,  president.  Commanders  John  Kelly,  Win. 
"W.  McKean,  John  Marston  and  James  P.  Wilson, 
members.  P.  B.  Key,  Judge  advocate.  D.  P.  Brown, 
esq.  acting  as  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

The  Brandywine  frigate,  Captain  Parker,  from 
China,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.  has  arrived  at 
Rio  de  Janerio,  and  was  to  leave  lor  the  U.  States 
on  1st  September. 

The  St.  Louis  sloop  ol  war,  and  the  Perry  U.  S. 
brig  of  war  were  also  at  Rio,  from  the  Pacitic,  and 
would  leave  about  the  same  time. 

The  Marion,  sloop  of  war,  newly  armed  and  equip- 
ped will  leave  Charlestown  Mass,  navy  yard,  for 
Norfolk. 

The  United  Slates  was  docked  at  that  yard  on  the 
30th,  to  be  fitted  with  a new  armament. 

The  Boxer,  brigantine,  will  be  ready  to  sail  in  a 
fortnight. 

The.  Washington  Union  states,  that  Capt.  Stockton 
is  not  to  proceed  in  the  frigate  Congress  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  His  destination  is  to  the  Pacific,  nor  is 
his  big  gun  to  be  transferred  to  the  Congress.  ’ 

Commodore  Elliott.  The  Philadelphia  papers  state 
that  Com.  Elliott  has  suffered  a relapse,  and  now  lies 
dangerously  ill. 


A Court  of  Inquiry  is  ordered,  instead  of  a court 
martial  as  reported,  to  irtvesligrte  the  charges  against 
lieut.  McLauglin , late  commander  of  the  Florida  ex- 
pedition. The  court  is  to  sit  at  Baltimore — Mr.  Key, 
of  Washington,  i3  .to  be  judge  advocate. 

The  Gulf  Squadron.  A letter  from  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Mobile  Herald,  dated  Pensacola  20th 
August,  says — The  John  Adams  came  in  on  the  18th 
instant — and  the  steamers  yesterday — officers  and 
crew  all  in  first  rate  fighting  order.  Our  bay,  just 
now,  presents  a magnificent  view  and  a warlike  ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding  several  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron are  absent  in  the  Gulf.  The  frigate  John  Adams, 
steamers  Princeton  and  Mississippi,  and  brig  Por- 
poise, are  riding  at  anchor  in  our  bay. 

The  Potomac  is  now  being  repaired  by  means  of 
a submerged  box,  but  as  yet,  the  extent  >'of  her  de- 
fects are  not  known.  Should  she  not  be  made  sea- 
worthy, however,  in  due  time  to  “respond”  to  the 
call  of  Mexico,  it  is  surmised  that  Commodore  Con 
ner  will  hoist  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the  John 
Adams. 

Forty  marines  under  lieut.  Kensing,  reached  the 
Congress  on  the  26th  from  Baltimore. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has  a state- 
ment shewing  the  present  position  ofour  naval  force: 

Gulf  of  Mexico  Squadron. 

1.  Frigate  Potomac,  com.  Conner’s  flag  ship. 

2.  Steamer  Mississippi. 

3.  do  Princeton. 

4.  Sloop  of  war  Saratoga. 

5.  do  Falmouth. 

6.  do  John  Adams. 

7.  do  St.  Mary. 

8.  Brig  Somers. 

9.  do  Lawrence. 

10.  do  Porpoise. 

11.  Schooner  On-ka-hy-e,  mail  boat. 

Pacific  Ocean  Squadron. 

1.  Frigate  Savannah,  com.  Sloat’s  flag  ship. 

2.  Sloop  of  war  Warren. 

3.  do  Portsmouth. 

4.  do  Levant. 

5.  do  Cyane. 

6.  Schooner  Shark. 

East  India  squadron,  about  being  relieved,  and  intended, 
as  is  supposed  to  rendezvous  in  the  Pacific. 

1.  Frigate  Brandywine,  com.  Parker’s  flag  ship. 

2.  Sloop  of  war  St.  Louis. 

3.  Brig  Perry. 

4.  Frigate  Constitution,  captain  Percival,  on  her 

return  from  an  independent  cruise. 

The  last  lour  named  ships  may  he  considered,  in 
case  of  emergency,  as  a part  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

East  India  squadron,  on  its  way  out. 

1.  Columbus,  74,  com’re  Biddle’s  flagship. 

2.  Sloop  of  war  Vincennes. 

Mediterranean  Squadron. 

1.  Frigate  Cumberland,  com’re  Smith’s  flagship. 

2.  Sloop  of  war  Plymouth. 

Brazil  Squadron. 

1.  Frigate  Raritan,  com’re  Turner’s  flag  ship. 

2.  Sloop  of  war  Boston. 

3.  Brig  Bainbridge. 

Coast  of  Africa  Squadron. 

1.  Sloop  of  war  Jamestown,  com’re  Skinner’s  flag 

2.  do  Yorktown.  [ship. 

3.  do  Preble. 

4.  Brig  Truxton. 

Fitting  out.  ■ 

Norfolk.  1.  Frigate  Congress,  capt.  Stockton. 

2.  “ Columbia. 

3 Brig  Dolphin. 

Boston.  4.  Frigate  United  States. 

5.  Sloop  of  war  Marion. 

6.  Brig  Boxer. 

New  York.  7.  Sloop  of  war  Dale. 

The  following  ships,  in  port,  require  repairs,  and 
have  been  examined  with  that  view,  preparatory  to 
being  fitted  for  service,  in  case  of  emergency: — 

Norfolk.  1.  Frigate  Constellation. 

2.  Sloop  of  war  Vandalia. 

3.  do  Fairfield. 

Boston.  4.  Razee  Independence. 

New  York.  5.  Frigate  Macedonian. 

Total  number  of  vessels  in  a condition  for  efficient 


service  at  short  notice — 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  ]i 

Pacific  ocean,  io 

Brazil,  3 

Coast  of  Africa,  4 

East  Indies,  2 

Mediterranean,  2 

Fitting  for  se3,  7 

Under  examination,  5 
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Mexican  vessels  of  war. — About  eighteen  months 
since  Messrs.  Brown  & Bell,  extensive  ship  builders 
of  this  city,  received  an  order  from  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment for  six  schooners  of  war,  of  about  80  tons 
burthen  each.  They  were  completed  about  six 
months  since,  and  lay  at  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Brown 
&.  Bell,  awaiting  an  order  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, accompanied  with  the  money  which  was  to  be 
paid  for  them.  The  order  came,  with  a plea  of  ina- 
bility to  pay.  About  two  months  since,  however, 
three  of  them  were  paid  for  and  despatched,  and  the 
others  now  lie  at  Messrs.  Brown  & Bell’s  yard,  await- 
ing a like  demand.  [JVeio  York  Herald. 

Pensacola,  August  .25,  1845. 

Dear  sir — The  steamer  Creole,  captain  Heirn,  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  morning  from  your  city,  and 
about  noon  ran  down  to  the  forts,  where  she  received 
on  board  the  troops  destined  for  Texas.  Late  in  the 
evening  she  took  her  departure,  accompanied  with 
the  wishes  of  all  our  citizens  for  her  speedy  and  safe 
arrival  at  her  port  of  destination. 

We  have  but  little  news  here  just  now,  but  are  look- 
ing quite  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Saratoga,  daily  expected  from  Mexico  with  important 
news.  I say  daily  expected  — and  so  she  is  by  many 
of  our  citizens — but  why  she  is  expected,  I cannot  tell 
you.  The  last  accounts  we  had  from  that  portion  of 
the  Gulf  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Mexico  was  about 
declaring  war.  Should  such  a supposition  be  correct, 
the  proper  station  for  the  Saratoga,  as  well  as  Com. 
Conner  and  the  squadron  now  lying  here  under  his 
command,  would  be  at  Vera  Cruz.  And  for  my  part, 
] cannot  see  the  reason  why  the  Saratoga  should  run 
from  Mexico  as  soon  as  war  is  declared. 

My  own  notion  is,  that  the  whole  squadron  should 
be  lying  off  Vera  Cruz;  and  when  information  of  the 
declaration  of  war  is  received,  it  should  be  despatch- 
ed to  this  country,  not  by  a sloop  of  war  or  frigate, 
but  by  one  of  the  fast  sailing  brigs — either  the  So- 
mers or  Lawrence.  But  the  idea  is  supremely  ridi- 
culous, to  me,  of  a large  squadron  lying  at  anchor  in 
one  of  our  own  ports,  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
while  only  one  of  our  sloops  of  war  is  stationed  where 
the  whole  fleet  is  required.  When  war  is  declared, 
of  course,  that  one  ship  will  have  to  bring  the  news; 
— and  by  the  time  the  whole  fleet  can  repair  to  the 
scene  of  action,  perhaps  millions  of  property  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  privateering  pirates  of  Mexico! 

It  is  said  that  the  fleet  will  sail  from  here  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days; — but  as  the  same  rumor 
has  been  current  for  the  last  week  or  two,  I will  not 
vouch  for  its  correctness.  One  thing  I will  vouch  for, 
however,  and  that  is,  that  Com.  Conner  has  not  yet 
transferred  his  flag  from  the  Potomac,  but  is  still  on 
board  (hat  vessel,  tinkering  away  at  her  leak.  He 
seems  to  have  a mortal  dread  of  going  to  sea  in  any 
other  vessel  than  the  “frigate.”  [Mobile  Herald. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

The  skeletons  of  20  Indians  with  trinkets  have 
been  dug  up  at  Winant’s  Hill,  near  Troy,  N.  York. 

Murder  of  Oregon  emigrants.  The  Bainbridge  Eagle, 
(published  in  Chenango  county,  N.  Yoikj,  has  been 
favored  with  a letter  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Russell,  of 
Platte  city,  Missouri,  slating  that  a letter  had  been 
received  in  that  place  from  Ihe  captain  of  the  com- 
pany who  left  there  in  May  last  for  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, giving  information  of  the  murder  of  two  of 
the  company  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  on  the  upper 
Platte  river.  One  of  the  unfortunate  individuals 
murdered  was  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  of  Tioga  county, 
New  York. 

Indians  in  Canada.  By  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Canadian  legislature  on  Indian  affairs,  of  the 
20th  March,  1845,  it  appears  that  some  12,000  In- 
dians reside  in  the  provinces,  and  that  the  number  is 
on  the  increase.  Of  these,  3,301  are  residing  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  remainder,  8,862,  in  Canada 
West.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  Indian  tribes 
under  British  dominion  in  the  northwest,  and  also  of 
wandering  Indians  from  the  United  States,  who  used 
to  receive  presents  annually  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, a practice  now  said  to  be  discontinued.  The 
number  of  Indians  is  stated  to  be  on  the  increase, 
partly  from  the  excess  of  the  births  over  the  deaths, 
and  partly  lrom  a rather  numerous  immigration  of 
tribes  from  the  United  States. 

Oneidas  emigrating.  About  one  hundred  Oneida 
Indians  now  residing  about  nine  miles  from  Green 
Bay,  have  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Missouri.  Per- 
mission has  been  obtained  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  Green  Bay  Republican  wishes 
the  whole  tribe  would  go,  because  their  reserve  em- 
braces some  of  the  finest  lands  in  Wisconsin. 

Eleven  Iowa  Indians,  who  have  been  making  a fash- 
inable  tour  in  Europe,  arrived  a few  days  since  by 
the  ship  Versailles,  at  Boston. 

The  Cherokee  Advocate  expresses  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  president  Polk  should  re-appoint  governor 
F.  M.  Butler,  as  Cherckce  agent. 
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Niagara  ferry.  The  Rochester  American  says 
it  is  intended  to  establish  a steam  ferry  across  the 
Niagara,  a mile  below  the  cataract.  We  trust  it 
will  be  successful.  The  only  method  of  crossing  at 
present  enjoyed,  is  in  a small  boat,  for  which  a most 
exorbitant  price  is  charged,  and  passengers  are  sub- 
jected to  great  inconvenience.  The  American  adds: 
“It  is  contemplated  to  construct  a carriage-way  down 
the  banks,  and  to  place,  if  practicable,  a steamboat 
upon  the  new  ferry.  We  learn  that  the  erection  of 
a large  hotel  is  a part  and  parcel  of  the  undertaking. 
The  names  of  those  concerned  have  been  mentioned 
to  us,  and  they  are  such  as  to  give  assurance  of  en- 
terprise and  success.  An  engineer  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, already  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing surveys.” 

Commerce  of  the  U.  States.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  makes  the 
following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  last. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year,  ending  30th 
June,  1845,  is  $119,512,606 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  year, 

ending  30th  June,  1845,  is  107,891,622 


Excess  of  imports,  $11,620,984 

The  total  exports  of  specie  for  the  year, 

ending  30 Lh  June,  1845,  is  8,467,651 

The  total  imports  of  specie  for  the  year, 

ending  30th  June,  1845,  3,952.233 

Excess  of  exports  of  specie,  4,515,418 

Coinage  at  the  mint  and  branch  mints  for  the 
month  of  July,  viz 

In  eagles,  $55,000;  half  ejgles,  $131,000;  quarter 
eagles.  $5,737  50 — total  gold,  $191,737  50. 

In  hall  dollars,  $71,000;  quarterdo.  $15,000;  dimes, 
$129,000;  half  do.  $49,000 — total  in  silver,  $264,000. 

In  cents,  $3,343  67- 

Total  value  of  the  coinage  of  July  $459,081  17. 

Number  of  pieces  of  gold  coined,  34,015;  of  silver, 
2.472,000;  of  cents,  334,367.  Total  number  of  pieces 
coined,  2,840,382. 

American  coin.  The  post  office  department  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  receive  only  American 
coin  in  payment  of  postages.  The  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia  has  commenced  the  new  arrangement. 
Spanish  quarter  dollars  will  only  be  received  as 
twenty-three  cents,  levies  as  dimes,  (ten  cents),  and 
tips  as  half  dimes,  (five  cents.)  This  regulation  will 
have  the  tendency  to  drive  Spanish  coin,  with  the 
exception  of  dollars,  out  of  circulation. 

Copper  coin.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says — The 
requirements  of  the  new  post  office  law,  and  the 
daily  markets  have  created  a demand  for  cents,  be- 
yond the  present  supply  in  this  quarter.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  for  the  benefit  oi  bankers,  brokers, 
and  turnpike  keepers,  that  Ihe  United  States  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  will  deliver  them  in  Cincinnati  at  one 
dollar  per  hundred,  the  mint  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  freight,  &o.  to  this  city.  A large  amount  has  also 
been  placed  on  deposite  at  the  mint  at  New  Orleans 
for  public  convenience,  which  can  be  had  at  par 
there,  purchasers  paying  the  freight  up  the  river. 

Emigrants  for  California.  The  Independence 
Mission  Expositor,  of  the  6th  July  announces  the 
departure  of  a company  of  emigrants  for  California, 
under  the  direction  of  L.  W.  Hastings.  “They  seem 
to  be,”  that  paper  says — “Men  of  the  right  stamp  for 
such  an  undertaking,  and  leave  right  willingly  for 
the  plains.  Apparently  regardless  of  all  dangers, 
they  venture  forward  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  stimulated  by  deeds  of  daring,  by  the  desire 
of  beltering  their  condition  and  that  of  their  friends 
who  have  gone  before  them.  The  season  of  the  year 
for  such  a jaunt,  is  unusually  late;  they  seem  to  think 
not,  and  appear  determined  to  show  to  the  world, 
that  nothing  need  prove  an  obstacle  to  our  crossing 
the  plains.  We  give  the  names  of  the  company  and 
their  late  residences: 

Lansford  W.  Hastings,  Captain,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Dr.  R.  Semple,  Alton,  Illinois  [6  feet  8 inches 
high] 

O.  S.  Burnham,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  J.  H.  Nash, 
South  Alabama. 

Missouri — A.  H.  Crosby,  Lexington,  W.  N.  Loker, 
St.  Louis;  T.  Merange,  do.  T.  E.  Robbins,  St.  Chas. 

We  to  York  city — J.  Bristol. 

Hagerstown  Maryland — C.  Venerable. 

Springfield,  Illinois — J.  W.  Ward,  R.  Rankin. 

St.  Josephs,  Michigan — N.  B.  Smith,  Ii.  Downing, 
J.  B.  Stebbins,  P.  Mendenhall,  H.  C.  Smith. 

lava — J.  A.  Simpson,  C.  Carroll,  S.  Bancroft,  P. 
S.  Philips,  A.  Little,  T.  F.  Waters. 
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New  Hampshire.  The  surplus  revenue  question, 
which  the  late  legislature  forbad  to  he  submitted  to 
their  constituents,  will  come  up  next  March  in  a 
multitude  of  towns,  and  be  passed  upon  in  primary 
meeting  of  Ihe  people — articles  upon  the  subject  will 
be  inserted  in  the  town  meeting  warrants. 

Massachusetts. — Boston.  One  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Courier,  on  a summer  tour,  writes 
letters  full  of  interesting  matter,  which  appear  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  that  paper.  The  main  ob- 
ject appears  to  be  to  arouse  New  York  to  an  exten- 
sion of  her  internal  improvement  policy  as  the  only 
means  of  competing  with  the  active  enterprise  of 
Boston.  Of  the  latter  city  the  last  letter  says: 

“And,  after  all,  no  one,  no  American,  no  one  who 
loves  his  country  and  has  an  eye  for  her  best  glory, 
can  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  Boston.  She  is  a 
city  of  noble  men  and  noble  purposes.  Wealthy  and 
enterprising  as  are  her  merchants  and  her  bankers, 
neither  wealth  nor  business  engross  all  their  care. — 
.Money  there,  more  than  in  New  York,  is  prized  as  a 
means  of  good;  not  as  a good  of  arid  for  itself. — 
Learning  is  cherished;  the  best  and  noblest  institu- 
tions of  society  are  built  up.  There  is  a refined  and 
a lofty  spirit  which  governs  her  actions.  She  knows 
the  value  of  art  and  of  all  high  culture.  Her  schools 
are  the  best  on  the  continent;  her  people  are  better 
educated  than  any  others  in  the  world.  Her  men  of 
wealth  give  their  wealth,  not  sparingly  and  grudging- 
ly. but  liberally,  and  as  if  they  knew  they  were  thus 
putting  it  to  the  noblest  use,  to  make  broader  the 
foundations,  and  lift  higher  the  towers,  of  their  uni- 
visitities  and  benevolent  institutions.  Her  men  of 
business  are  cultivated  men.  Her  professional  men 
are  among  the  ripest  scholars,  the  most  accomplish- 
ed orators,  and  the  most  gifted  writers  in  the  coun- 
try. Her  lawyers  are  not  mere  machines  skilfully 
flamed,  and  of  miraculous  integrity  and  fitness  for 
certain  ends;  but  men  of  wide  acquirements,  of  wide 
sympathies  and  wide  influence.  She  is  the  eye  of 
America;  and  no  American,  who  prizes  intellectual 
culture,  who  appreciates  lofty  aims  and  noble  aspi- 
rations, can  think  of  her  but  with  pride.  But  that, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  she  should  own  all  the 
railroads  on  the  continent,  and  convert  New  York 
into  one  of  her  suburbs. ” 

Connecticut.  Anew  Professorship  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Williams  College,  called  Lawrence  Profes- 
sorship, endowed  by  the  liberal  donation  of  $20,000, 
given  by  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  To  this  dona- 
tion Mr.  L.  recently  added  $1,000  for  establishing  a 
Conservatory  and  Botanic  Garden. 

[Spring.  Hep. 

Cutlery.  It  is  not  denied,  we  believe,  in  any  quar- 
ter, that  the  workings  of  the  tariff',  of  1842,  renders 
us  quite  independent  of  foreign  manufactures  of 
nearly  every  description.  Almost  every  article  of 
mechanic’s  tools,  mathematical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, cutlery,  &c.  & c.,  which,  until  within.four  or 
five  years,  we  received  from  England,  is  now  man- 
ufactured at  home,  from  our  own  material  and  by 
our  own  artizans  and  operatives.  This,  in  a national 
point  of  view,  is  worth  something  even  in  the  eyes 
of  Iree  traders,  and  especially  if  we  are  to  be  involv- 
ed by  that  class  of  statesmen  in  a war. 

But  our  present  purpose  was  to  say  a word  about 
a family  that  have  ueeri  workers  in  iron  so  long  that 
the  memory  of  no  living  mail  “runneth  to  the  con- 
trary.” Some  of  the  cannon  used  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  the  first  cast  in  this  country,  were 
made  at  Salisbury,  Cl.,  by  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Holley,  an  enterprising  man  who  now  owns  the  fur- 
nace  which  had  been  kept  “in  blast”  a certain  num- 
ber of  months  in  every  succeeding  year  for  almost  a 
century.  It  was  in  this  old  furnace  that  Gen.  Peter 
11.  Porter,  (whose  ancestors  were  connected  in  the 
business  with  the  Holleys)  when  a boy,  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  engines  of  destruction  which  lie  di- 
rected so  gallantly  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  the 
sanguinary  conflicts  of  1814. 

In  addition  to  the  operations  of  his  furnace,  where 
castings  of  every  size  and  form,  from  a ship’s  anchor 
to  a skillet  may  be  had,  Mr.  Holley  has  embarked 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  penknives,  which, 
from  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  must  prove  as 
profitable  to  the  manufacturer  as  they  are  creditable 
to  the  country.  We  have  seen  in  Dr.  Rodger’s  splen- 
did ‘show  shop,’  in  Sheffield,  more  highly  finished 
and  beautiful  knives,  but  they  cost  at  least  twice  as 
much  money,  and  were  less  intrinsically  valuable. — 
We  say  Jess  intrinsically  valuable,  because  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  highly  polished  cutlery,  the  temper  is 
often  bad. 

These  ‘Furnace  Village  Penknives’  are  for  sale  at 
the  bookstore  of  our  friend  Weare  C.  Little,  where 
we  hope  the  practical  friends  of  American  manufac- 


tures and  home  industry  will  call  and  pocket  at  least 
one  as  a specimen  of  what  a Yankee— following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  James  Horner,  of  this  city,  who 
had  pi eviously  engaged  largely  in  the  same’line — 
can  do  towards  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  English 
sails. 

A gentleman  who  has  been  passing  several  weeks 
at  Salisbury,  in  a letter  lo  Mr.  Little,  eives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Mr.  Holley’s  penknives  : — 

“They  are  the  best  knives,  by  much,  that  I have 
ever  used.  Their  temper  is  admirable,  and  it  con- 
tinues so,  till  the  knife  is  worn  cut.  They  are  all 
warranted,  and  the  warrant  is  made  in  earnest.  The 
maker  and  proprietor  are  so  accessible  that  it  may 
be  enforced  in  their  own  neighborhood,  at  any  rate; 
and  though  many  purchasers  in  that  quarter  would 
lack  no  inducement,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  inte- 
rest, or  the  tone  of  their  feelings,  to  enforce  the  war- 
ranty, the  first  case  of  that  sort  has  not  yet  occurred. 
All  the  knives,  whether  high  priced  or  low  priced, 
are  equally  good  in  temper,  and  cut,  the  difference 
in  price  being  wholly  owing  to  the  difference  in  th6 
amount  of  labor  and  finish  bestowed  upon  them  and 
their  mountings. 

“The  temper  of  these  knives,  moreover,  is  uniform. 
In  this  respect  they  are  very  greatly  superior,  to  the 
very  best  and  most  costly  knives  ever  sent  to  this 
country,  by  Rogers  or  any  other  English  maker.— 
The  reason  of  this  is  easily  explained,  and  is  another 
feather  in  the  cap  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  practical 
skill.  The  old  way  of  tempering  knives,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  cutlery,  is  to  plunge  them  in  water. 
As  the  temper  is  thus  generally  rendered  so  hard  and 
high  as  to  be  brittle  and  to  give  a crumbling  edge, 
the  next  process,  in  the  old  method,  is  to  draw  th6 
temper,  (as  they  call  it,)  by  subjecting  the  blades 
again  to  a moderate  heat.  This  process  was  the 
only  and  the  universal  one,  in  all  countries,  till  very 
recently,  and  it  still  is  the  process  in  all  countries 
but  our  own.  Here  our  cutlers  have  discovered  a 
vastly  superior  method  of  performing  the  most  criti- 
cal and  important  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
making  a good  blade.  The  new  method  is  to  temper 
the  blades  by  putting  them  into  vessels  filled  with  oil 
heated  uniformly  to  the  true  point,  as  determined  by 
the  thermometer.  The  result  is,  not  only  a uniform 
temper,  but  exactly  the  right  kind  of  temper  for 
blades  designed  for  different  uses — the  penknife  re- 
quiring one  temper,  the  heavy  jack-knife  another,  the 
razor  another,  and  so  on.  Now  these  knives  made 
at  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Holley’s  factory  are  tempered 
in  this  way  and  they  will  be  found,  I am  sure  and 
positive  the  best  cutlers  you  ever  sold,  or  any  per- 
son has  ever  used,  among  us,  take  them  as  they  run. 
Indeed,  with  only  here  and  there  an  exception, 
happening  by  accident,  or  without  any  fixed  rule, 
the  very  costliest,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  as  the 
imported  knives  are  but  poor  cutters  and  in  a very 
large  proportion  of  instances,  though  they  may  cut 
j well  at  first,  yet,  after  a little  use  and  a lew  hon- 
ings, they  become  utterly  worthless. 

- [Albany  Even.  Jour. 

New  York. — Vandalism.  We  cannot  reca’l  an 
example  of  more  shocking  brutality  tnan  is  afforded 
in  the  proceedings  of.  a mob  in  Suffolk  county,  Long 
Island,  on  Saturday  last.  A parly  of  about  fifty  men, 
disguised,  drove  the  railroad  watchman  from  a 
bridge,  but  leaving  the  track  standing  with  the  or- 
dinary appearances  of  security.  The  intention  of 
the  wretches  was  to  let  the  train  of  passenger  cars 
run  on  Ihe  bridge,  when  they  would  have  broken 
through  and  fallen  into  a deep  abyss.  Whatever  be 
the  grounds  of  difference  between  the  people  of 
Suffolk  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad  company,  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  a scheme  of  such  diabolical 
wickedness  should  have  been  planned  against  the 
innocent  customers  of  the  road.  Is  the  governor  of 
New  York  doing  his  duty  if  he  neglects  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  such  a plan  for  wholesale  maiming  and 
murdei?  If  rewards  would  secure  the  detection  of 
the  perpetrators,  there  is  no  sum  too  large  to  effect 
i.t.  A signal  example  is  needed  to  strike  terror  into 
the  savages  who  infest  not  only  that  district,  but 
many  others  of  the  state.  The  offence  of  obstruct- 
ing or  injuring  a railroad  in  a manner  to  endanger 
life  is  one  which  should  be  made  capital,  so  long  as 
capital  punishments  are  visited  upon  any  crime  at  all. 

[Pliila.  Gaz. 

Erie  canal  and  the  city  of  Weto  York.  For  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal,  the  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York  in- 
creased in  value  only  $1,534,634.  During  the  ten 
years  immediately  after  its  construction,  the  real 
estate  of  that  the  city  advanced  $135,648,027. 

Anti-rent  difficulties.  We  briefly  noticed  in  our 
last,  that  Governor  Wright’s  proclamation  declaring 
Delaware  county  to  be  in  a state  of  revolt,  and 
threatening  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  should 
have  inserted  the  proclamation,  but  for  its  unreason- 
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able  length — at  which  we  are  as  much  surprized  as 
we  were  at  the  unmerciful  length  of  Gov.  Wright’s 
last  annual  message — by  far  the  longest  article  of  that 
kind  that  ever  was  written  in  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  country.  The  effect  of  issuing  such  elaborate 
officials,  is,  that  not  one  tenth  the  number  of  persons 
undertake  to  read  them,  that  would,  if  they  were  of 
reasonable  dimension.  Think  of  a governor’s  pro- 
clamation of  the  riot  act,  containing  two  long  close- 
ly printed  columns,  and  containing  long  arguments! 

The  effect  of  the  proclamation  is  not  yet  appa- 
rent, We  continue  an  abstract  of  details  from  the 
infected  district. 

Delhi,  Aug-  21,  1845. 

Yesterday,  Richard  Morse,  a justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  town  of  Andes,  of  whose  arrest  you  have  been 
advised,  had  an  examination  before  N.  Hathaway, 
Esq  Morse  is  a leading  anti-renter  in  that  town,  and 
a man  of  considerable  influence.  He  has  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  secrecy,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the  In- 
dian oath  to  several  who  were  in  the  affray  of  the 
7th.  He  stated  before  that  day,  that  if  any  one  should 
appear  and  bid  at  the  sale,  they  would  be  ‘‘floored  or 
knocked  down  so  quick  that  they  would  not  know 
what  hurt  them;  and  that  under  the  new  law,  the  of- 
fender would  have  to  be  tried  in  the  town  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  and  that  no  warrant  could 
be  obtained  against  such  offenders  in  the  town  of 
Andes.”  Another  justice  of  the  same  town  has 
officiated  on  several  occasions  in  administering  a like 
oath. 

The  whole  number  committed  to  answer  by  the 
justice,  is  eighteen.  Of  this  number,  twelve  have 
been  committed  on  their  own  confessions,  charged 
with  having  participated  in  the  affair  of  the  7th  of 
August  instant,  at  Andes. 

The  posse  which  left  here  on  Monday  noori,  under 
Col.  B.  T.  Cooke,  of  Franklin,  hearing  that  some 
chiefs  from  this  county,  Scudder  among  the  number, 
were  harbored  in  Blenheim,  Schoharie  county,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  town.  On  the  way  they  were  met  by 
a messenger  from  the  sheriff  of  Schoharie,  inform- 
ing them  that  the  Indians  had  lately  made  a stand  at 
Brimstone  meeting  house  in  Blenheim,  and  would 
fight — advising  them  to  go  to  Gilboa,  where  the  she- 
riff had  a posse,  and  unite  their  forces  before  attack- 
ing them.  Gen.  Griffin,  who  was  with  the  Delaware 
posse,  replied;  “ice  have  come  to  fight!''’  and  preceded 
directly  to  the  stand  occupied  by  the  natives.  It 
seems  there  were  about  100  of  them  disguised  and 
armed  at  the  meeting  house,  having  a banner,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  an  Indian  chief,  and  the  mot- 
to, “victory  or  death."  On  the  other  side,  “King, 
show  your  title,”  they  were  of  the  tenantry  of  John 
A.  King.  They  dispersed  about  an  hour  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Delaware  posse,  taking  with  them 
their  flag.  Eleven  prisoners  were  taken,  none  of 
whom  were  disguised — most  of  them  were  men 
against  whom  indictments  are  pending  in  Schoharie. 

I am  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  in- 
fected towns  that  it  is  melancholy  to  witness  the  loss 
of  property  which  must  and  has  already  followed 
this  outbreak.  Great  numbers  of  farmers  who  have 
not  completed  their  haying  and  havesling,  fled  be- 
fore they  were  pursued,  save  by  a guilty  conscience, 
and  have  left  their  crops  unprotected  and  uncared 
for. 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  made  is  67,  including 
the  14  arrested  in  Schoharie. 

New  Jersey. — Court  of  Pardons.  The  New  Jer- 
sey court  of  pardons  befoie  adjourning  at  Tren- 
ton, declined,  after  a patient  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication of  Carter  and  Parke,  to  grant  them  a par- 
don. Their  case  having  been  finally  passed  upon 
by  all  the  tribunals  of  the  state  which  had  jurisdic- 
tion, and  their  guilt  established  beyond  a peradven- 
ture,  they  were  returned  to  Warren  county  and  ex 
eculed  on  the  22d  inst. 

Pennsylvania. — Schuylkill  injunction.  Judge  Ken 
nedy,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
granted  a perpetual  injunction  against  the  Spring 
Garden  and  Northern  Liberties.  A large  amount  of 
money  has  therefore  been  uselessly  invested  by  both  j 
corporations,  in  their  respective  works. 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  directors  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  have  de- 
termined to  erect  a spacious  new  building  in  place 
of  those  destroyed  a few  months  since  by  the  torch 
of  an  incendiary.  The  old  rotundo  has  been  recon- 
structed, and  is  now  entirely  fire  proof,  which  will 
secure  the  building  and  collection  from  a similar 
disaster. 

Trial  for  seduction.  The  first  trial  for  seduction 
under  the  act  of  assembly,  in  Dauphin  county,  took 
place  last  week.  The  parties  were  a young  man  by 
the  name  of  Henry  M.  Todd,  and  a young  woman 
by  the  name  of  Eliza  Early.  After  a patient  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  case,  the  jury  returned  a verdict 


of  guilty.  On  Monday  last  Todd  was  sentenced  to 
one  year’s  imprisonment  in  the  county  prison,  to  pay 
a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution. 

North  Carolina.- -Crops.  A letter  from  Halifax, 
North  Carolina,  expresses  the  opinion  that  as  much 
corn  will  be  made  this  year  as  last,  in  that  region. 

South  Carolina. — Starvation — Inhabitants  leaving 
the  stale.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  27th  ult. 
says:  “The  accounts  from  the  upper  districts  of 

South  Carolina,  of  the  prospect  of  the  growing  crop, 
are  of  the  most  gloomy  character;  indeed  it  is  fear- 
ed by  many  that  want  and  starvation  must  occur 
among  the  poorer  classes.  In  anticipation  of  this 
stale  of  things  a writer  in  the  Spartan  urges  them 
to  abandon  the  state  and  move  to  where  the  stall'  of 
life  can  be  obtained. 

The  Greenville  Mountaineer  notices  this  recommen- 
dat'on  and  adds: 

“Plundreds  are  already  pursuing  that  course,  and 
vast  numbers  are  preparing  to  go.  Within  a few 
days  we  saw  two  wagons  bound  westwardly,  with 
forty  odd  persons  on  board,  consisting  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children;  and  we  hear  of  others  passing 
through  this  place  almost  daily  whose  destination  is 
any  place  where  bread  can  be  had.  This  is  a sad 
alternative,  and  one  which  we  regret  the  necessity 
of  advising  to  be  pursued;  but,  really,  we  see  no 
other  chance.” 

That  this  course  is  being  generally  adopted  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  following  paragraph  which  we 
clip  from  the  Highland  Messenger  published  in  Ash- 
ville,  Buncombe  county,  N.  C. 

“Numbers  of  wagons  pass  through  this  place  daily 
on  their  way  from  South  Carolina  to  Tennessee  to 
procure  corn,  as  the  crop  of  that  article  in  a large 
portion  of  South  Carolina  is  entirely  destroyed.  An 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  destitution  of  the  people 
when  it  is  known  that  these  wagons  are  sent  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  for  corn! — 
Great  numbers  of  poor  people  are  leaving  the  slate 
and  going  to  Tennessee.  A hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
consisting  entirely  of  poor  families,  passed  through 
this  place  one  day  this  week.” 

Alabama. — Biennial  sessions.  At  a recent  election 
in  Alabama  it  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, whether  the  legislature  should  meet  only  once 
in  two  years,  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  they 
decided  in  favor  of  it. 

Louisiana. — The  promptitude  with  which  the 
government  and  gallant  citizens  of  Louisiana  res 
pond  to  the  first  sound  of  the  bugle,  is  manifested  by 
the  following  : 

Executive  Office,  August  18,  1845. 

To  Central  John  S.  Armani,  Adjutant  and  Inspector 
General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Sir — In  pursuance  of  a requisition  to  me  from  Ma- 
jor General  Gaines,  of  the  United  States  Army,  to 
furnish  two  companies  of  Artillery  with  field  pieces, 
complete  for  service  in  Texas,  you  will  order  Major 
General  Lewis,  of  the  first  division  of  Louisiana  mi- 
litia, to  raise  by  voluntary  engagement  if  possible, 
otherwise  by  draft,  the  two  companies  complete;  you 
will  furnish  them  with  the  artillery  and  equipments 
required  from  the  Arsenal,  and  direct  him  to  place 
them  forthwith  under  the  orders  of  General  Gaines. 

I am,  &c.  A.  MOUTON. 

Adjutant  General's  Office,  Head  Quarteas,Ncw  Orleans, 
August  1845. — General  Order,  No.  13. 

To  Major  General  John  Lawson  Lewis,  Command- 
ing First  Division,  L.  M. 

Sir — You  are  hereby  ordered  to  raise  within  your 
Division  two  companies  of  artillery  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  U.  States  for  three  months. 

You  will  raise  those  companies  by  voluntary  en- 
gagement, if  possible,  otherwise  by  draft,  and  place 
them  forthwith,  completely  equipped  for  active  ser- 
vice, under  the  orders  of  Major  General  Gaines,  of 
the  United  States  Army.  By  order  of  the  Command 
er  in  Chief,  J.  S.  ARMANT, 

Adj.  and  Inspector  General. 

Executive  Office,  August  19f/i.  1845. 

To  General  John  S.  Armant,  Adjutant  and  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  State. 

Sir — I have  received  a communication  from  Ma- 
jor General  Gaines,  commanding  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Army,  requesting  that 
“four  Regiment  of  Infantry  and  Riflemen  from  the 
Militia  of  this  State  be  organized  and  held  ready  for 
service  in  Texas,  to  move  thither  at  short  notice, 
which  shall  be  communicated  at  proper  time  when 
they  will  be  duly  mustered  in  the  service.” 

In  pursuance  of  his  request  you  will  forthwith  or- 
ganize two  regiments  of  Infantry  and  two  Regiments 
of  Riflemen,  and  equip  them  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  service.  You  will  issue  orders  to  the 


Major  Generals  of  the  Divisions  to  invite  volunteers 
to  engage  in  this  service,  and  to  report  to  you  as  soon 
possible,  any  companies,  battalions  and  regiments 
that  may  be  organized  and  tender  their  services.  1 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  patriotism  of  our  citizen 
soldiers  to  complete  the  requisition  by  voluntary  en- 
gagement without  resorLing  to  a draft,  and  I desire 
you  would  communicate  to  those  iri  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  the  great  satisfaction  1 feel  at  the  ardor 
they  have  exhibited  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  from  the  moment  it  was  known  their  ser- 
vice might  be  required. 

I am,  &c.  A.  MOUTON. 

Adjutant  General's  Office,  Head  Quarters , New  Orleans, 
August  19,  1845.  — General  Order  No.  14. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  two  regiments  of  Infantry  and  two  regiments 
of  Riflemen  are  forthwith  to  be  organized  and  equip- 
ed  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  service  m Texas, 
at  the  request  of  Major  General  Gaines,  command- 
ing the  VV cstern  Division  of  the  United  Stales  Army. 
The  Governor  has  directed  me  to  express  to  our  cit- 
zen  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  his  great 
satisfaction  at  the  ardor  which  they  have  manifested 
to  embark  in  the  service  of  their  country  the  mo- 
ment it  was  known  their  services  might  be  required, 
and  that  he  relies  with  confidence  on  the  patriotism 
of  our  citizens  throughout  the  State  to  meet  the  re- 
quisition by  voluntary  engagement  without  resort  to 
a draft. 

The  Major  Generals  of  Divisions  will,  therefore, 
forthwith  issue  orders  to  the  officers  under  their  com- 
mand to  invite  the  services  of  volunteers,  and  or- 
ganize them  without  delay,  into  companies,  battal- 
ions and  regiments.  As  soon  as  a company,  battal- 
ion or  regiment  is  organized,  the  Major  Genera  I will 
report  it  as  ready  for  service  to  the  Adj.  General. 

Should  the  regiments  or  any  part  of  them  be  call- 
ed into  service,  they  will  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  with  every  requisite  supply  of  subsistence, 
arms  and  ammunition  and  camp  equipage,  at  the 
barracks  arid  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
together  with  steamers  and  other  vessels  for  their 
transportation  to  Texas,  and  also  with  wagons  and 
horses  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  after  land- 
ing in  Texas. 

Nevertheless  the  Major  Generals  will  report  to 
the  Adjutant  General  the  stale  of  the  arms,  munition 
and  other  equipments  of  the  corps  they  may  organ- 
ise, and  use  all  their  exertions  to  make  it  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  By  order  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  J.  S.  ARMANT,  Adj.  and  Ins.  Gen. 

Head  Quarters — First  Division  L.  M. 

New  Orleans,  lDih  August,  1845. 
General  Orders  No.  9.— 1.  Upon  the  requisition  of 
Major  General  Gaines,  commanding  the  Western 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders  No.  14,  issued  from  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  two  regiments  of  Infantry,  and 
two  regiments  of  Ritlemen  will  forthwith  be  organi- 
zed and  equiped  for  active  service  in  Texas. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  first  division  will  forthwith 
take  the  necessaiy  measures  to  call  into  service  such 
volunteers  as  may  otter  to  engage,  and  organize  them 
into  companies,  battalions  and  regiments. 

3.  As  soon  as  organized,  the  commanding  officer 
in  each  brigade  or  regiment  will  report  to  the  in- 
spector of  the  division. 

In  communicating  this  c ill  to  the  oilicers  and  sol- 
dicisofthe  first  division,  the  Major  General  com- 
manding relies  with  confidence  on  the  zeal  and  pat- 
riotism  of  its  citizen  soldiers  to  meet  promptly  the 
requisition  by  voluntary  engagements,  without  the 
resort  to  a draft. 

By  order  of  J.  L.  LEWIS, 

Major  General  Commanding  First  Division,  L.  M. 
L.  E.  Forstall,  Inspector  of  First  Division  L.  M. 
Military  Movements. — The  N.  O.  Bee  of  the 
21st  ult.  says:  “Major  Gaily ’s  company  of  Volunteer 
Artillerists,  will  b mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates,  this  morning  at  10  o’clock,  at  the 
arsenal  of  the  company,  on  St.  Peter  street.  At  4 
o’clock,  P.  M.  they  will  march  on  board  of  the  first 
municipality  ferry  boat,  which  will  convey  them  to 
the  steamship  Alabama,  lying  at  the  Barracks,  below 
Ibis  city.  The  volunteers  will  be  escortad  to  the 
Levee  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  battalion  of 
artillery,  who  will  fire  a parting  salute  to  tlieir  com- 
patriots in  arms,  who  are  aOout  to  abandon  the  peace- 
lul  haunts  of  a city  life,  for  the  glorious  excitement 
of  the  martial  camp. 

Captain  Forno’s  company  of  Native  American 
Volunteer  Artillery,  left  the  Washington  Armory, 
yesterday,  at  2 o’clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  Lower  Colton 
Press,  which  has  been  temporarily  engaged  by  the 
Government  for  their  accommodation.  They  made 
a most  imposing  military  appearance  as  they  march- 
ed through  the  city. 

These  two  companies  of  volunteers  are  composed 
of  as  fine  a body  of  young  men,  as  were  ever  raus- 
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tered  into  the  service  of  this  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment. We  promise  any  luckless  foe  they  should 
chance  to  encounter,  lhat  they  will  find  them  first  in 
the  charge  and  last  in  the  retreat. 

The  two  Volunteer  Artillery  companies  .will  be 
under  the  command  of  Major  Gaily,  and  will  leave 
on  board  ot  the  steamship  Alabama,  together  with  six 
companies  (B,  C,  F,  G,  II  and  I)  of  the  7th  In- 
fantry of  the  United  States  troops,  officered  by  Cap- 
tains Lee,  Seawell,  Moore.  Hawkins  and  Holmes, 
and  Lieutenants  Britton,  Hopson,  Humber,  Page, 
Gantt  and  Dana.  Surgeon  Craig  of  the  7 Vh  Regi- 
ment, accompanies  the  expedition. 

The  steamer  Creole , Captain  lliern,  having  been 
thoroughly  repaired  at  Mobile,  has  been  chartered 
by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  will  leave  that  city 
this  morning  for  Pensacola,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting four  companies  of  U.  S.  troops  from  the  dif- 
ferent forts  at  that  station  to  Aransas  Bay,  Texas.” 

The  Excitement. — The  Picayune  of  the  21st  ult. 
says:  “The  weather  is  warm  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, for  the  people  to  keep  as  cool  as  possible; 
but  as  tiie  time  approaches  for  the  departure  of  the 
Alabama  for  the  Aransas,  the  town  becomes  more 
and  more  animated.  Yesterday,  go  where  one  might, 
it  was  all  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  Mexican 
war.  “Do  you  think  there’ll  be  any  fighting,  after 
all?”  asks  one  individual,  with  an  air  which  seemed 
to  signify  “If  I thought  so  I’d  most  certainly  go.” 
“Any  fighting!”  answers  another — “most  assuredly 
there’ll  be  fighting  and  I’m  going  myself  to  take  a 
hand  in  it.  Fighting,  indeed!  yes,  a plenty  of  it;  and 
if  I only  get  a crack  at  one  of  the  rascally  Mexicans, 
I’ll  give  him  goss!”  “Well,”  says  a third  individual, 
coming  up  to  the  crowd,  “who’s  here  bound  for 
Texas?  File  chance  now  for  a pleasure  excursion 
to  Mexico,  and  probably  a “revel  in  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas.”  “I’m  going,  sure.”  “Oh,”  replies 
another,  “the  fact  is,  1 can’t  leave  my  business;  I’d 
like  to  go,  but  I can’t  make  it  convenient.”  “Busi- 
ness, indeed! what’s  business  when  your  country 

wants  your  services?”  exclaims  a patriotic  volunteer 
— “chock  full  of  fight  to  the  backbone!”  ‘Yes,  but 
you’d  better  not  be  ‘so  eager  for  the  fray,’  my  friend,’ 
says  a cool  looker  on;  “this  weather’s  almighty 
warm,  and  they  han’t  any  ice  down  theie  to  put  in 
your  water,  to  say  nothing  about  juleps,  cobblers, 
and  lemonades;  and  if  you’re  caught  by  one  the  Mex- 
icans, you’re  a ‘case’  at  once.’  Some  rejoinder  to 
this  remark  is  of  course  made,  and  so  the  conversa- 
tion goes  on. 

Thus  it  is  at  the  various  exchanges,  corners  of  the 
streets,  under  awning  shades,  at  book  stores  and 
apothecary  shops.  Go  where  you  will  ’lis  war  and 
nothing  but  war!” 

The  same  paper  of  the  22J  ult.  says:  “The  depar- 
ture of  the  Alabama  yesterday  for  Texas  wrought  up 
the  martial  ardor  and  excitement  of  our  citizens  to 
a high  pilch.  Nothing  else  Was  talked  of  during  the 
day;  passengers  were  running  hither  and  thither, 
completing  their  preparations  lor  the  expedition, 
and  the  friends  of  tiie  troops,  and  especially  of  the 
volunteers  from  this  city,  crowded  to  the  scene  of 
embarkation,  to  take  leave  of  them  and  wish  them 
“God  speed”  in  their  patriotic  enterprise. 

And  first  came  Major  Gaily 's  and  Capt.  Forno’s 
companies  of  Volunteer  Artillerists — the  former 
consisting  of  123.  men,  and  the  latter  of  100  men. 

Besides  Maj.  G -lly’s  and  Capt.  Forno’s  companies, 
five  companies  of  tiie  7th  regiment  U.  S.  lnlantry, 


viz — 

Comp.  B — Capt.  Lee  and  Lt.  Dana,  38 

“ C— Capt.  Holmes  arid  Ll.  Humber,  42 

“ F — Lt.  Britton  and  Ll.  Gantt,  40 

“ H — Capt.  Hawkins  and  Lt.  J.  M.  Jones,  39 

“ 1 — Capt.  Moore  and  Lt.  , 41 

Lt.  Ilanson,  commanding  a detachment  of  14 


Ll.  Gatlin,  with  non.  com.  stall  and  band;  and 
Surgeon  Craig. 

Oilier  Ojjiceis,  ordered  to  join  the  Army  in  Texas  : — 
Capt.  Cotton,  3d  Infantry;  Lieut.  Scamtt,  Corps  of 
Engineers;  Lieut.  Kingsbury,  Ordinance;  Lieut. 
Shepherd,  2d  Infantry;  Lieut.  Bralliam,  4th  infantry, 
and  Surgeon  Wharton. 

Illinois. — JUilk  sickness.  Tlios.  S.  Hinde,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  published  an  address  to  the  governors  and 
members  of  the  legislatures  of  the  western  states 
and  territones,  in  which  he  makes  known  that  he 
has  established,  after  more  than  thirty  years’  close 
examination,  and  trying,  successfully,  experiments, 
the  real  cause  producing  what  is  called  the  Milk 
Sickness,  or  puking  complaint,  so  prevalant  in  many 
portions  ol  the  west.  For  this  discovery  premiums 
have  been  ottered,  and  he  has  applied  for  them.- — 
The  detection  ol  the  shrub  enables  the  inhabitants 
of  the  afflicted  region  to  avoid  its  evils.  He  says 
that  so  many  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  him 
for  information  on  this  subject,  that  he  is  disposed 
to  arrange  the  whole  for  publication,  in  such  a form 


as  at  once  In  arrest  the  evil  and  to  banish  the  cause 
of  human  anil  animal  sufferings  and  death  from 
our  lands.  He  asks  that  the  legislature  may  make 
appropriation  to  enable  him  to  prepare  his  manu- 
scripts for  publication,  and  have  all  the  facts  estab- 
lished by  chemical  operation.  [St.  Louis  Rep. 

Indiana.  A correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette, writing  from  Indianapolis,  says:  “The  census 

just  taken  of  the  state  of  Indiana  shows  a remarka- 
ble increase  of  polls  over  last  year,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  the  returns  of  last  year 
only  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand. 
The  taxable  property  will  not  bo  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars!  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  our  people  are  unable  to  pay  any  por- 
tion of  the  interest  of  our  public  debt.” 

Ohio. — Consumption  of  salt  in  Ohio.  Whatever 
amount  of  salt  may  have  been  required  for  supply 
of  the  Ohio  market  in  time  past,  the  extensive  man- 
ufactories in  New  lrork  and  Virginia  are  the  well 
known  sources  from  which  it  has  principally  been 
derived.  The  introduction  of  New  York  salt  to  that 
sta'e  by  Lake  Erie,  and  since  its  completion  by  the 
Ohio  canal,  has  been  constant  and  uninterrupted  for 
many  years.  The  following  table  taken  from  the 
board  of  public  works,  exhibits  the  amount  forward- 
ed into  the  interior  of  the  state  by  the  way  of  canal, 
in  each  year  from  1833 


1833 

bbls.  28,417 

1839 

bbls.  109  916 

1834 

36.813 

1840 

77,254 

1835 

16,149 

1841 

59,773 

1836 

22,234 

1842 

59,772 

1837 

62  977 

1843 

44.210 

1838 

63,465 

1844 

73,325 

to  1844. 

Showing  an  average  importation  into  the  interior 
of  the  state  by  the  Ohio  canal,  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  of  56,191  bbls.  of  New  York  salt  per  annum. 
In  addition  to  these  amounts,  thus  introduced  into 
the  centre  of  the  Ohio  by  means  of  the  canal,  the 
whole  line  of  the  stale  bordering  on  the  lake  and 
extending  from  Conneaut  on  the  east  of  Manhattan 
at  its  western  extremity,  has  received  supplies  from 
the  same  inexhaustible  source,  and  to  an  extent  pro- 
bably still  greater  than  the  annual  supplies  intend- 
ed for  the  interior  markets.  [Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 

Missouri.  There  will  be  only  twelve  whigs  in 
the  new  slate  convention  of  Missouri  to  revise  the 
constitution;  whole  number  of  delegates  66. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  copter  speculation  mania.  The  recent 
discoveries  in  the  extensive  copper  region  of  Lake 
Superior  have  set  alive  a spirit  of  speculative  ad- 
venture which  has  taken  hold  of  the  people  of  the 
west  pretty  extensively.  One  man  from  Pittsburg, 
who  had  made  a small  investment  in  the. copper 
mines,  sold  out  for  $15,000;  and  now  more  than 
three  times  that  amount  would  not  purchase  the 
right  disposed  of.  Gen.  James  Wilson,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  went  on  in  1841  as  the  surveyor 
general  of  Iowa,  was  induced  to  make  investments 
in  the  copper  region,  which  at  that  time  were  of 
very  little  value.  He  disposed  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  his  right  previous  to  1844,  and  realized  some 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars  therefrom.  He  passed 
through  the  city  a few  days  since  on  his  return  to 
New  Hampshire  from  the  mining  regions,  and  stat- 
ed that  he  had  sold  his  remaining  share  for  $36,000, 
about  two  thirds  cash,  and  for  the  remainder  took  a 
mortgage  on  the  premises.  His  interest,  we  hblicve, 
was  in  the  Boston  company,  lt  is  contemplated  by 
this  company  to  send  at  least  one  full  cargo  of  cop- 
per down  before  the  close  of  navigation,  and  proba- 
bly two.  [Buffalo  Pilot. 

Monument  for  an  Indian  chief.  The  chief  of 
the  Creek  Indians,  the  friend  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
Tomochtchi,  who  went  with  the  genenal  in  the 
spring  of  1734  to  England,  being  then  about  92  years 
of  age,  died  the  5lli  of  October,  1739,  about  97 
years  of  age.  Before  his  death  he  expressed  the 
desire  that  his  body  might  be  buried  amongst  the 
Europeans,  at  Savannah.  Consequently  the  corpse 
was  brought  down  by  water  and  carried  to  Percival 
Square,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Oglethropc,  the  city 
authorities,  the  Indians,  and  the  people,  vAarc 
Oglelhrope  ordered  a pyramid  of  iron  stone  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave.  The  pyramid  never  hav- 
ing been  raised,  ills  now  proposed  after  an  interreg- 
num of  1U6  years,  to  carry  into  effect  the  g iod  in- 
tentions of  Governor  Oglethorpe,  in  raising  a monu 
inent  to  the  memory  of  the  early  friend  and  protec 
tor  of  Savannah. 


Peace. — The  friends  of  peace  in  England  have  a 
novel  but  very  effective  method  of  exciting  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  an  abhorrence  of  Ihe  absurd  and 
wicked  custom  of  war.  In  those  places  to  which 
tiie  officers  of  the  government  are  sent  to  obtain  re- 
cruits for  the  army,  the  opponents  of  human  bulcliery 
post  at  the  corners  of  Hie  streets  and  at  other  public 
places,  playcards  like  the  following,  displayed  in 
large  letters  so  as  to  attract  universal  attention: 
WANTED!! 

Several  Thousand  able  bodied  Men, 

To  shoot  or  to  he  shot  at  ! ! 

Or  to  perish  miserably  by  thirst  and  starvation  on 
the  plains  of  India. 

N.  B.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  says  that  no  one 
who  entertains  nice  scruples  about  religion,  has  any 
business  in  the  army.  None  such  need  apply. 

It  is  said  that  thousands,  tempted  by  poverty  and 
discouragement,  have  by  this  means  been  deterred 
from  enlisting  in  the  army. — Tribune. 

Gen.  William  McDonald.  Obituary.  When 
those  we  have  loved  are  numbered  Willi  tiie  dead, 
friendship  delights  to  recall  to  mind  their  virlues, 
and  to  perpetuate  their  remembrance.  If  the  de- 
parted have  b_  their  enterprise,  and  moral  worth, 
risen  to  the  highest  respeotabilily,  opulence  and  use- 
fulness, if  they  have  rendered  Jong-continued  toil- 
some, and  most  perilous  service  to  their  country  in 
the  the  time  of  its  greatest  need,  it  is  not  only  plea- 
sant, but  obligatory  to  held  up  their  example  for  the 
imitation  of  the  living,  especially  of  the  young. 

These  indisputable  truths  render  it obv ious  that 
some  brief  memorial  of  our  late  lamented  fellow 
citizen,  Gen.  William  McDonald,  will  be  both 
useful  and  gratifying  to  the  public. 

This  venerable  patriot  and  Christian  was  born  in 
North  Shields,  England,  in  1759.  His  father  was  a 
native  ol  the  Highlands,  in  Scotland,  and  served  in 
British  army  under  Wolf,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec, 
and  during  the  engagement,  be  received  a wound 
that  proved  ultimately  fatal.  He  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  very  young. 

In  consequence  of  a strong  desire  fur  a sea-faring 
life,  our  revered  friend  was  placed  on  board  a ship, 
bound  to  New.  York,  at  which  port,  after  a boiste- 
rous voyage,  he  arrived  in  the  year  1770  or ’71.  He 
afterwards  made  several  voyages  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  returned  again  to  New  York; 
front  thence  be  went  to  Long  Island,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  commencement  of  disturbances  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  1776. 
He  then  repaired  again  to  New  York  and  enlisted, 
though  quite  young,  in  the  first  Jersey  Regiment,  and 
with  it  proceeded  north  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Canada — an  expedition  memorable  for  its 
fatigues  and  hardships.  After  the  return  of  the 
northern  army,  he  was  in  active  service  in  N.  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  “Lee’s  Legion,”  with  which  he  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  shared  in  all  the  toil,  ex- 
posutes,  rapid  marches,  sudden  attacks,  and  recon- 
noitering  of  that  famous  corps  in  the  southern  de- 
partment of  the  war;  and  though  in  a subordinate 
station,  was  bis  history  written  it  would  make  a vo- 
lume of  thrilling  incidents  and  interest.  Few  men 
have  excelled  turn  in  patient  endurance  of  fatigue, 
and  in  deeds  of  noble  daring. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  be  was  conveyed,  with 
others,  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  a transport,  to  An- 
napolis, and  there  discharged  from  the  service  of 
his  country.  From  Annepolis  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Head  of  Elk,  where  he  had  been  with  a recruit- 
ing party  during  the  war,  and  here  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a citizen  of  this  republic.  Like  many 
of  the  noble  men  by  whose  valor  our  independence 
was  achieved,  he  left  the  army,  after  his  long  years 
of  hard  service,  without  a dollar  that  was  of  any 
value;  without  the  means  of  support,  or  friends  to 
aid  him;  and,  in  this  destitute  condition, engaged  as 
a ban  1 on  board  a small  craft  sailing  on  the  bay, 
and  by  L is  good  conduct  and  management,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  good  wiil  of  its  owner,  and 
became  the  master.  Subsequently,  and  it  is  a mat- 
ter worthy  of  record,  in  the  year  1787,  in  company 
with  a few  others — himself  being  the  main-spring  of 
the  enterprise — he  established  the  line  of  travel  be- 
tween this  city  and  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  Frerich- 
town  and  Newcastle:  at  first,  in  a small  craft,  com- 
manded by  himself,  afterwards  fine  packets  ivere 
substituted;  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  the 
proprietors  built  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  moved 
m our  waters,  which,  after  our  noble  hay,  was  call- 
ed “ The  Chesapeake.”  And  it  is  a fact  deserving 
special  mention,  tliat  from  the  commencement  ol 
this  route  Lo  the  present  day,  a period  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  no  life  has  been  lust  by  any  defect  m 
the  construction,  or  accident  in  the  management  of 
any  craft,  packet  or  boat  on  the  route  between  this 
city  and  Frcnclitown. 
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In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four, 
General  McDonald  became  a resident  of  this  city, 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  with  great  success  for  half  a centu- 
ry. 

Soon  after  he  became  a resident,  he  joined  a vo 
lunteer  company  of  the  6th  legiment  of  Maryland 
militia,  and  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  office, 
from  a private  to  its  command,  and  subsequently  to 
the  rank  of  major  general,  the  highest  military  ho- 
nor known  in  our  state,  and  which  he  held  until  old 
age  admonished  him  to  retire  from  the  command 
and  let  the  younger  and  more  active  officers  fill  his 
place.  His  position  and  his  action  as  colonel  of  the 
6th  regiment  during  the  last  war,  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  at  North  Point,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire  narration  here. 

But  that  which  interests  the  Christian  most  deep- 
ly in  the  life  and  character  of  our  venerable  friend, 
is  his  piety. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
r;an  Church  in  this  city,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
lie  held  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  and  uniformly 
rendered  an  active  support  to  all  the  interest  of  the 
congregation,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  The 
last  few  months  of  his  life  was  a period  of  extreme 
suffering,  w hich  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience 
and  resignation.  Of  the  near  approach  of  death  he 
was  fully  aware,  and  contemplated  the  event  with 
Christian  composure,  relying  alone  on  the  atoning 
merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  acceptance  with 
God.  About  noon  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  at  his  request,  united  with 
him  in  prayer,  and  soon  afterwards,  tranquilly  as 
an  infant  sinks  into  its  slumber,  he  breathed  his 
last: — “Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.” 

As  a man,  Gen.  McDonald  was  in  a high  degree 
amiable,  cheerful,  generous  and  social — as  a hus- 
band and  father  he  was  kind  and  affectionate — as  a 
roaster  eminently  humane — as  a citizen,  was  public 
spirited, — his  capital  was  extensively  used  to  give 
employment  to  labor  and  to  advance  the  business 
and  improvement  of  the  city;  his  love  of  country 
was  truly  fervent!  as  a Christian  his  views  and  feel- 
ings were  entirely  Evangelical,  and  tho’  sincerely 
attached  to  the  communion  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  yet  no  man  surpassed  him  in  kind  regards 
towards  Christians  of  other  names.  “He  has  fought 
the  good  fight,  finished  his  course,  kept  the  faith,” 
and  we  confidently  believe,  “has  received  from  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  a crown  of  life  that  fa- 
deth  not  away.”  [Bult  Amer. 

Manufacture  of  clocks  in  Connecticut.  The 
New  Haven  Courier  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  the  clock  factory  of  Mr.  Jerome,  in  that  city. 
This  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

“On  entering,  our  ears  were  greeted  with  the 
mingled  hum  ot  buzz  saws,  the  thunder  of  two  pow- 
erful steam-engines,  and  the  clatter  of  machinery. 
Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  sawing  works, 
by  which  the  cases  are  cut  out  and  fitted  as  if  by 
magic.  Boards  in  the  rough  state  are  cut  in  proper 
lengths,  for  the  front,  sides,  top,  and  bottoms  ol 
cases.  These  are  again  subject  to  the  action  of 
finer  saw  s,  arid  cut  in  perfect  order  for  being  match- 
ed and  put  together;  no  oilier  smoothing  or  levelling 
process  is  used  except  what  these  saws  accomplish. 

“Mahogany  logs  and  billets  are  reduced  to  veneer- 
ing with  the  quickness  of  thought;  and  this  alone, 
of  all  the  wood  woik  about  a clock,  is  smoothed,  or 
in  any  w ay  remodelled,  after  being  cut  from  the  un- 
planed  tiuiDer.  The  veneering,  which  is  principal- 
ly of  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  black  walnut,  is  ta- 
ken, after  being  glued  to  the  different  parts  compos- 
ing the  case,  to  a room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  are  employed  at  this  branch  some  eight  or 
ten  hands,  and  there  receives  an  even  surface  and 
six  coats  of  varnish,  which,  when  finished,  will 
compare  inelegance  with  the  finest  articles  of  furni 
ture  in  the  cabinet  ware-rooms  of  our  city. 

“The  movements  are  all  cut  in  proper  forms  and 
sizes  by  dies,  with  great  precision  and  rapidity, 
even  to  the  pivot  holes  in  the  plates,  which  have 
before  been  drilled.  The  cogs  in  the  vv  heels,  the 
second,  minute,  and  hour  stops,  are  grooved  out  by 
the  same  rapid  and  skilful  process.  The  posts, 
pins,  and  smaller  pieces  of  the  inside  work  are  turn- 
ed from  the  more  rough  material,  polished  and  fin- 
ished at  ttie  same  time,  while  the  plates  and  wheels 
are  cleased  and  polished  by  r.nsing,  first  in  a strong 
solution  of  aquafortis,  and  then  in  pure  water. 

“We  cannot  describe  minutely  the  whole  process 
of  making  a clock,  or  the  life-movement  of  the  ma- 
chinery; it  would  take  more  time  and  space  than  we 
can  at  present  devote  to  this  purpose.  In  short,  the 
case,  movement,  plates,  face,  &c.,  which,  when  put 
together,  form  one  of  Jerome’s  celebrated  “brass 


eight-day  clocks,”  go  through  some  fifty  different 
hands  before  completed.  One  man  can  put  together 
about  seventy-five  movements  per  day,  while  every 
pari,  from  the  first  process  to  the  finishing,  goes  on 
with  equal  rapidity. 

“We  learn  from  him  that  the  greatest  bulk  of 
clocks  which  he  anticipates  making  this  year  are  de- 
signed for  European  markets,  and  that  he  has  alrea- 
dy received  orders  from  houses  in  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, England,  a large  house  in  Scotland,  and 
also  some  quite  extensive  dealers  in  Canada.  In 
fact,  the  Yankee  clock  is  becoming  a general  favor- 
ite in  England,  almost  entirely  superseding  the  old 
Dutch  clock,  which  has  been  long  used  there  as  a 
timepiece. 

“He  yearly  consumes  of  the  various  articles  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  clocks  the  following  enor- 
mous quantities:  5d0,000  feet  pine  lumber;  200,000 
feet  mahogany  and  rosewood  veneers;  200  tons  of 
iron  for  weights;  100,000  lbs.  of  brass;  300  casks 
of  nails;  1,500  boxes  of  glass,  50  feet  per  box; 
1,500  gallons  varnish;  15,000  lbs.  wire;  10,000  lbs. 
glue;  30,000  looking  glass  plates. 

“Twenty-four  hundred  dollars  are  paid  yearly  for 
printing  labels,  and  for  screws,  saws,  coal  and  oil. 
Workmen  employed,  75;  paid  wages  yearly,  $30,- 
000;  clocks  made  per  day,  200;  year,  50,000.” 

The  British  Association  for  the  advancemf.nt 
of  science  held  their  first  general  meeting,  in  the 
senate  house,  Cambridge,  on  the  20th  ult.  The 
Dean  of  Ely,  in  the  first  instance,  look  the  chair, 
and  delivered  a parting  address,  on  resigning  the 
office  of  president,  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  was 
then  conducted  to  the  chair.  He  addressed  the 
meeting  at  great  length,  and  when  he  had  conclud- 
ed, Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister  at  the  Bri- 
tish court,  rose  to  propose  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing to  Sir  John,  “for  his  luminous  and  scientific  ad 
dress,”  and  in  doing  so,  lie  made  some  very  happy 
and  effective  allusions  to  the  influence  of  science  in 
promoting  friendly  relations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  He  remarked  that  tho  name  of  Herschel 
w'as  as  well  known  and  as  much  honored  in  the  U. 
States  as  iri  Europe.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
illustrious  father  of  Herschel  had,  by  his  research- 
es, “added  a new  string  to  the  lyre  of  the  heavens,” 
and  had  shown  that  an  obscure  star  was  an  important 
member  to  the  solar  system  Mr.  Everett  said  he 
regretted  that  men  of  science  from  the  U.  States 
were  not  present  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
John,  instead  of  himself,  as  he  had  no  claim  to  make 
such  a motion;  he,  however,  assured  the  president, 
that  should  lie  visit  the  western  world,  his  presence 
would  be,  hailed  there,  by  men  of  science,  with  de- 
light. Mr.  Everett  then  stated  that  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  secretary  of  the  association  a report 
from  Cambridge  University,  Massachusetts,  hi  an- 
swer to  questions  proposed  by  the  magnetic  commit 
tee.  fie  also  read  an  extract  from  a letter  of  Pro- 
fessor Loomis,  of  New  York,  to  Col.  Sabine,  re- 
commending a chain  of  posts  of  observation  from 
the  great  lakes,  across  the  British  possessions.  Pro- 
fessor Loomis  referred  to  the  vast  American  territo- 
ry, covered  by  a population  all  speaking  the  same 
language.  “With  a generous  co-operation,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  in  procurring  regis- 
ters from  their  extensive  possessions  north  of  the 
United  States,  our  own  observers  would  be  inspired 
with  new  enthusiasm,  and  we  might  speedily  hope 
for  richer  conquests  than  we  have  been  hitherto 
known  in  the  domain  of  meteorology.”  Mr.  Eve 
reft  went  on  to  remark,  that  he  hoped  it  would  ever 
be  for  acquiring  such  conquests  in  the  domain  of 
science,  that  the  two  nations  should  alone  he  found 
contending,  in  the  spirit  of  generous  rivalry,  and 
that,  by  such  contests,  they  would  put  an  end  to 
more  unpleasant  discussions.  (It  is  remarked  bv 
one  journal,  that  this  sentiment  was  received  with 
loud  and  long  continued  applause,  which  was  re- 
peated, when  Mr.  Everett  added,  thal  “it  would  be, 
as  it  had  been,  his  anxious  endeavor  to  promote, 
among  his  countrymen,  a feeling  of  cordiality  and 
good-will  towards  England.”)  Mr.  Everett  con- 
cluded his  speech  amidst  loud  cheers.  It  is  observ- 
ed by  one  writer,  that,  on  this  occasion,  “there  was 
a plain-spokeriness  in  Mr.  Everett’s  address,  which, 
notwithstanding  some  stiffness  and  formality  of 
manner,  won  the  good  opinion  ol  his  auditors.  He 
spoke  with  great  fluency,  and  evinced,  by  his  quick- 
ness in  seizing  on  and  applying  circumstances  that 
arose  at  the  moment,  the  cleverness  and  self-pos- 
session of  a practised  speaker.” 

A New  Book  on  the  Unitf.o  States.  Baron 
Von  Raumer , an  eminent  Prussian  statesman  and 
philosoplier,  has  written  a book  upon  this  country, 
embodying  the  results  of  his  observations  during  a 
recent  visit  of  a year  or  two.  It  may  be  remember- 
ed that  he  was  here  during  the  recent  presidential 


canvass,  and  manifested  great  interest  in  the  popular 
agitation  of  that  time.  He  was  present  at  the  whig 
Baltimore  convention,  and  at  several  other  of  the 
great  gatherings  of  1844. 

Being  universally  esteemed  a man  of  ability,  can- 
dor, and  deserved  critical  eminence,  considerable 
anxiety  has  been  evinced  to  see  his  book.  Among  the 
notices  we  have  seen  of  it  is  a letter  published  in 
the  Columbia  (S.  C ).  Chronicle,  signed  by  the  initials 
of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellett,  who  says  that  the  sheets  of 
the  work  have  been  placed  in  her  hands  by  a pub- 
lisher for  translation.  Of  its  general  character  she 
says: 

“Throughout  such  portions  of  the  hook  as  I have 
read,  bis  liberal  opinions  are  apparent;  and  he  seems 
imbued  with  ail  earnest  admiration  for  American 
institutions,  although  American  travelling  manners  do 
not  quite  meet  his  approbation.  In  one  respect, 
however,  he  vindicates  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  a reproach  cast  upon  them  by  almost 
every  traveller  who  has  visited  our  shores,  viz:  that 
of  being  inordinately  vain  and  unable  to  bear  cen- 
sures. Hamilton  calls  us  a ‘nation  of  braggarts.’ — 
Tocqueville  says,  ‘America  is  a land  of  freedom, 
where  no  one  dares  speak  freely  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing somebody;  neither  of  individuals  nor  states,  of 
the  government  nor  the  governed,  of  public  nor  pri- 
vate affairs;  in  a word,  of  nothing.  I know  of  no 
country  where  there  is  less  independence  and  real 
discussion  than  in  America.’  Spurzheim  remarks — 
‘I  have  never  found  so  much  restraint  under  a mon- 
archical government,  as  in  this  country,  where  they 
boast  of  republican  freedom.’ 

“Baron  Raumer,  on  the  other  hand,  observes — ■ 
‘My  experience  does  not  confirm  these  accusations. 
I have  often  expressed  myself  freely,  even  severely, 
concerning  various  matters,  and  contradicled  with 
great  earnestness  the  opinions  of  others,  without 
finding  myself  the  least  censured  on  that  score. — 
* * When  I spoke  against  slavery  with  slavehold- 

ers, against  immediate  emancipation  with  the  abo- 
litionists, in  favor  of  democratic  opinions  with  tho 
whigs,  and  whig  principles  with  the  democrats,  I 
drew  forth  varied  and  instructive  communications, 
such  as  mere  monotonous  assent  could  not  have  pro- 
duced. The  Americans  would  have  far  more  reason 
to  find  fault  with  my  behavior  than  I to  complain  of 
them,’  &c. 

“Again  he  says:  ‘I  have  not  found  the  Americans 
excessively  curious,  or  disposed  to  weary  every 
stranger  with  questions.  They  seem  to  me  in  this 
respect  rather  indifferent.  It  is  cerlain  that  I have 
asked  a hundred  times  more  questions  than  I have 
been  asked  ’ 

“He  appears  to  differ  in  opinion  from  almost  every 
traveller  in  (he  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the 
beauty  of  the  women,  saying  that  he  never  saw  so 
many  pale  and  sickly  faces  in  any  country.  He  is 
at  a loss  to  account  for  the  fact.  Who  could  have 
informed  him  that  many  of  the  American  ladies 
drank  vinegar  to  remove  the  ‘vulgar  bloom’  from 
(heir  cheeks?  On  tins  subject  he.  is  quite  eloquent; 
that  a stranger  would  almost  imagine  the  practice  a 
common  one,  whereas  l for  one  never  heard  of  it. — 
Barring  a lew  inaccuracies,  however,  the  baron’s 
work  will  interest  philosophical  readers,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  political  institutions  of  the  country  may 
edify  some  of  our  statesmen.  He  expresses  his  own 
mind  upon  every  subject,  and  is  evidently  deeply 
skilled  in  political  science.” 

A long  bean. — There  was  sent  to  this  office  a 
few  days  since,  a bean,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Jacob  F. 
Charles,  on  the  farm  of  Nathan  Bolton,  in  Limerick 
township,  measuring  in  length  27|  inches.  Beat 
this  who  can.  Norrisloiun  Reg. 

Well,  that  does  beat  all  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
in  the  bean  way,  . and  we  have  seen  some  pretty  large 
affairs  of  the  kind.  Twenty-seven  inches  and  three 
quarters  III  Why  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  kind 
that  Jack  planted,  when  he  got  on  top  of  it,  and  grew 
up  to  the  clouds.  Let  our  brother  of  the  Register 
sit  down  alone  in  his  glory,  nobody  will  dispute  with 
him  the  honor  of  having  seen  a bean  27^  inches  in 
length.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a fine  patch 
growing  once,  of  which  the  pods  were  from  twenty 
to  forty  inches  in  length,  but  the  beans  were  small. 

Resurrection  of  a three  thousand  tear  old 
pea.  — In  the  year  1838,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
brought  from  Europe  a vase  of  great  antiquity,  which 
had  been  dug  out  of  a mummy  pit.  Tins  vase  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  and  was  opened  in 
the  presence,  of  several  antiquarians;  but  it  contained 
only  a small  quantity  of  dust  and  a few  seeds,  among 
which  were  peas,  vetches  and  wheat.  Three  of  the 
peas  were  presented  to  Mr.  W.  Giimstone  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  who  kept  the  peas  by  him  until  1844, 
when  having  purchased  the  herbary  at  Highgate, 
he  set  them  in  a pot  of  composite,  The  pea  soon 
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sprang  from  its  three  thousand  year  trance  into  veg- 
etable life — not  into  real  green  vegetable  life,  but  I 
yellow,  as  if  it  had  been  jaundiced  with  a diseased  I 
liver.  This  yellow  appearance,  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  its  being  confined  in  a hot  frame.  When  it 
had  attained  sufficient  height  it  was  carefully  trans- 
planted into  the  open-garden;  the  stalk  thrived— 
blossomed,  and,  in  August  last,  Mr.  Grimstone  har- 
vested fifty-five  seeds  from  its  pods.  These  fifty- 
five  peas  have  been  planted  this  year,  and  all  of  them 
have  now  thrown  their  stems,  their  blossoms,  and 
their  pods,  and  again  give  for  an  abundant  increase. 
This  pea  has  many  peculiarities,  one  of  which  is, 
that  tiie  pod  projects  through  the  blossom,  leaving 
the  latter  behind  it,  while  the  generality  of  peas 
push,  or,  rather  carry  off'  the  blossom  at  the  tip  of 
their  pods.  Mr.  Grimstone  was  offered,  last  year, 
twenty  pounds  for  twenty  of  these  peas,  which  he 
refused  to  accept,  preferring  rather  to  multiply  than 
to  sell.  The  bloom  of  this  pea  is  white  and  of  a bell 
form;  that  of  our  pea  having  wings  something  like 
those  of  a butterfly.  A visit  to  Mr.  Grimstone’s 
herbary  to  see  this  production  from  the  antiquated 
Egyptian  grandfather  pea  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

J.  Q Adams. — We  have  seen  this  morning  a let- 
ter from  the  venerable  J.  Q Adams  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  of  Elizabethtown,  in  reply  to  the  invitation 
to  deliver  the  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
momument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Cald- 
well, the  martyr  pastor  of  the  revolution,  in  Novem- 
ber next.  Mr.  Adams  enters  with  characteristic 
feeling  into  the  subject,  expresses  his  hearty  concur- 
rence in  the  contemplated ‘commemoration  of  heroic 
virtue,’  and  adds  that  an  ‘infirm  state  of  health  and 
the  decay  of  body  and  mhid  incident  to  advanced 
age  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  foresee 
whether  at  any  given  day  in  advance  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  address  a meeting  of  my  fellow  citizens.’ 

‘But  if  the  committee  can  make  arrangements  for 
the  whole  ceremony  without  dependence  upon  my 
participation  in  it,  and  yet  reserving  a short  space  of 
tune  in  which,  if  present,  I may  express  my  feelings,’ 
&c.  he  will  endeavor  to  be  present.  ‘To  contribute 
one  sprig  of  myrtle,’  says  the  venerable  old  patriot, 
‘to  clothe  in  unfading  verdure  the  grave  of  that 
blessed  martyr  in  the  cause  of  my  country’s  free- 
dom, would  be,  could  1 command  my  own  destiny, 
the  last  act  with  which  1 would  close  my  own  earth- 
ly career.’ 

This  beautiful  letter,  which  bears  evidence  of  the 
tremulous  hand  of  old  age,  will  be  published  hereaf- 
ter. We  were  much  struck  with  the  seal  — an  acorn 
springing  into  new  life,  with  the  motto — “Alteri 
Seculo.” 

American  Literature. — One  of  Mr.  Griswold’s 
letters  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  contains  a curi- 
ous illustration  of  our  progress  towards  a “national 
literature.” 

The  general  ignorance  of  what  we  have  ourselves 
accomplished,  in  scientific  as  well  as  in  elegant  lit- 
erature, is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  ■ — 
Entering,  not  long  ago,  one  of  the  largest  bookstores 
of  the  country,  ils  worthy  and  intelligent  proprietor 
said  to  me,  “1  have  received  from  London,  by  the 
last  steamer,  a work  on  Cnemistry,  with  which, 
judging  from  articles  in  the  scientific  journals,  the 
halls  of  learning  are  ringing  through  all  Europe.  I 
have  submitted  it  to  the  professors  in  our  University 
here;  they  endorse  the  foreign  opinions  of  it,  and  1 have 
sent  for  iny  printer  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  republishing  it  as  soon  as  possible.”  The  printer 
entered  presently,  and,  looking  in  the  volume,  ob- 
served, “It  will  not  do  to  reprint  this,  Mr. . 

It  is  a copy  right  book.  I got  it  up  for  a man  out  at 
the  West,  wno  wrote  it,  three  or  four  years  ago  !” 
It  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the  learned  prolessors, 
though,  since  the  favorable  reception  of  his  work  in 
Europe,  the  author’s  name  has,  of  course,  been  a 
household  word  among  them. 

The  venerable  patriarch.  A late  number  of 
the  Utica  Baptist  Register  states,  that  elder  Benja- 
min Harvey,  who  is  to  open  the  religious  services  at 
the  meeting  house,  on  the  fourth,  is  now  in  the  111th 
year  of  his  age,  and  still  retains  his  faculties  to  an 
astonishing  cegree.  His  health  is  excellent.  He 
walks  about  with  great  ease,  and  to  all  appearances 
may  last  several  years  longer.  The  editor  of  the 
Register  says: 

“On  Lord’s  day  of  last  week,  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  conversing  with  him  in  regard  to  his  employ- 
ment during  the  winter.  He  informed  us  that  since 
December  last,  he  had  preached  every  Sabbath,  and 
several  times  during  the  week  likew  ise,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, at  the  request  of  the  pastor  of  Broad  street 
Baptist  church,  he  made  the  first  prayer,  which  he 
prefaced  substantially  with  these  remarks:  ‘We  are 
now  about  to  pray— but  we  shall  not  change  the 


mind  of  God  by  our  prayer,  if  we  were  to  pray  un- 
I til  we  drop  into  our  graves.  God  will  not  be  alter- 
I ed  by  it.  He  is  perfectly  right  and  needs  no  altera- 
tion. If  there  is  any  alteration,  it  must  be  in  us,  and 
our  prayer  must  be  I hat  we  may  be  penitent  and  con- 
formed to  this  will,  and  find  mercy  through  Jesus 
Christ.’  He  said  he  had  two  objects  to  pray  to;  one 
was  the  congregation,  and  the  oilier  the  great  father 
in  heaven — and  the  prayer  to  the  congregation  is — 
‘We  pray  you  in  Christ’s  stead  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.’  And  now  let  us  unite  in  prayer  to  Him,  that 
he  would  grant  us  poor  sinners  the  mercy  we  need. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  a sermon  of  fifty  five 
minutes,  from  the  passage  in  Revelations,  ‘I  saw  an 
angel  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven  having  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach,’  and  was  listened  to 
with  interest  and  astonishment — though  it  was  some- 
what scattering,  to  use  a common  phrase,  yet  there 
was  manifestly  method  in  it  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
many  thoughts  truly  valuable.  Mis  strength  of  lungs, 
and  accuracy  of  spiritual  quotation,  were  indeed 
wonderful,  and  his  vigor  of  action,  and  his  great  an- 
imation are  not  often  surpassed  by  ministers  in  the 
meridian  of  life.  The  Bible  must  have  been  closely- 
studied  by  him  in  former  years.  His  animation  was 
such  frequently,  in  speaking  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
Redeemer,  that  he  would  clap  his  hands  under  the 
exercise.  He  referred  to  the  two  previous  sermons 
in  his  opening,  that  he  had  preached  in  the  same  pul- 
pit, and  gave  the  mam  division  vv i ' h astonishing  ac- 
curacy— showing  his  memory  as  well  as  his  other 
faculties  remarkably  sound — and  that  he  is  indeed 
the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.” 

The  sea  serpent  is  no  longer  a doubtful  charac- 
ter. The  monster  bones  found  by  Dr.  Koch  some 
months  ago  in  Alabama,  have  been  put  in  order  for 
exhibition  at  the  Apollo,  in  Broadway.  They  are 
arranged  just  as  they  were  found  embedded  and  pe- 
trified in  ihe  chalk  and  lime  stone.  They  are  all  in 
a remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  some  of  them 
almost  as  perfect  as  if  but  just  taken  from  the  ani- 
mal. The  spinal  bones  as  now  arranged,  measure 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  the  animal 
must  have  measured  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  feet. 

Thirty  two  of  the  ribs,  apparently  about  half  the 
whole  number,  have  been  recovered  in  a good  state, 
and  prove  that  this  enormous  snake  must  have  mea- 
sured twenty  five  feet  in  circumference.  Although 
found  so  far  inland,  the  monster  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  deep,  and  was  thrown  out  of  his  element  to 
die  where  he  was  found,  by  some  convulsion  of  the 
earth.  A scientific  gentleman  who  came  in  and  ex- 
amined the  teeth  and  bones,  said  the  animal  was  ev- 
idently a calf,  and  far  from  being  mature  in  its 
growth.  In  his  day,  however,  he  would  have  fully 
sustained  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  sea  serpent  off 
our  Atlantic  coast.  [JV.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

Raumer’s  view  of  the  United  States — We 
are,  at  length,  to  have  a work  from  an  European 
hand,  which  will  present  our  Republic  in  ils  true 
and  just  light  before  the  world.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Baron  Von  Raumer,a  Prussian  savant,  whomade 
a tour  through  the  United  Stales,  a little  more  than 
a yeat  ago.  No  one  could  see  lam,  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  modesty,  intelligence,  enthusiasm  and  ele- 
gant simplicity  of  this  fine  old  gentleman.  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  him  discourse  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  this  country,  its  giant  rivers,  lakes 
and  mountains,  its  exhaustless  natural  advantages, 
and  the  spirit  and  energies  of  its  free  people.  Cov- 
ered w ith  honors  at  home,  he  launched  upon  the 
wide  sea  of  observation  in  the  new  world,  and  has 
returned  home,  laden  with  practical  experience  of 
the  workings  of  liberal  institutions  upon  an  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous  people. 

We  have  alre;  dy  given  a specimen  ofhis  liberality 
and  impartial  justice,  in  Lreatingol  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  Hie  South.  We  now  lay  before  our 
readers  a few  extracts  from  his  work  just  issued 
from  the  German  press,  setting  forth  his  high  appre- 
ciation of  Republican  institutions  in  general,  and 
our  Republic,  in  particular.  We  take  them  from  a 
letter  of  the  intelligent  Brussels  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  his 
fair  and  enlightened  exposition  of  the  practical  op- 
eration of  our  institutions,  will  remove  much  of  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  Europe,  and  present  our 
Government  in  a much  more  imposing  and  elevated 
aspect.  We  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Von  Raumer 
for  reflecting  so  accurately  the  spirit  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  people — and  for  meeting  and  refuting  di- 
rectly the  common  objections  raised  against  Repub 
lican  institutions,  that  they  are  w eak  and  built  upon 
a basis  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  must  necessa- 
rily tumble  to  pieces.  But  to  the  striking  extracts: 

“Some  measure  the  value  and  utility  of  Republi- 
can Institutions,  by  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  the 


French  Revolution,  which  is  ju-t  as  impartial  as  to 
to  measure  the  value  of  monarchy  by  what  it  was  at 
the  time  ofR.omnn  Emperors.  Although  there  may 
exist  some  resemblance  between  the  French  and  the 
American  revolutions,  the  differences  and  contradis- 
tinctions are  far  more  abounding,  and  their  different 
origin  and  progress  lias  led  to  very  different  results. 
Had  the  French  people  before  the  levolution  enjoy- 
ed more  political  privileges  and  greater  personal 
rights,  they  would  neither  have  perpetrated  nor  suf- 
fered the  outrages  by  which  their  history  was  disgra- 
ced. Much  that  they  preached  was  not  true,  much 
which  was  true  not  new,  hence  nothing  but  contra- 
diction, adherence  to  old  impracticable  doctrines 
and  extravagant  praise  of  the  new  substitutes.  In 
what  respect  has  the  French  revolution  succeeded, 
(what  good  has  it  done  to  the,  world?)  if  the  Ameri- 
can, which  called  into  existence  a new  social  world, 
is  called  a failure?  What  indomitable  courage  in 
Thomas  Jefferson,  not  to  despair,  in  a moment  when 
the  fearful  experience  of  France  frightened  back  all 
Europe  from  the  most  necessary  progressive  devel- 
opment! Fie  (Jefferson)  showed  the  true  difference 
between  the  people,  separated  truth  from  falsehood, 
usage  from  abuse,  that  which  is  possible  from  im- 
possibility. 

“Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legal  form  of 
the  election  of  President,  there  is  no  uninterrupted 
series  of  hereditary  Kings,  or  elective  Kings  either, 
or  of  Popes,  which  could  be  compared  to  the  chosen 
American  Presidents.  Those  absolutists  who  are 
most  choked  at  the  proceedings  of  an  American 
Presidential  election,  ought  to  remember,  that  during 
the  time  that  those  excellent  American  Presidents 
were  peaceably  elected,  filled  their  stations  with 
honor,  and  laid  down  their  office  in  peace,  more  than 
twice  as  many  Kings  were  in  Europe  dethroned,  re- 
instated, banished,  guillotined,  and  murdered.  Gus- 
tavus  HI,  and  Gustavns  IV,  Paul  I,  Stanislaus  Poni- 
atowsky,  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Naples;  Charles, 
Ferdinand  arid  Chris  iana,  of  Spain,  Louis  XVI,  arid 
Charles  X,  Murat,  Napoleon  and  Napoleonides,  and 
thus  down  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  at- 
tempted assassinations  of  Louis  Philippe,  Victoria, 
and  William  IV  of  Prussia.  How  much  mpreodor, 
stability,  security  and  order  was  there  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States.  And  if  riots,  like  those  of 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  are  properly 
condemned,  one  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  riot- 
ous acts  of  Manchester,  Bristol,  Stockholm,  Peters- 
burg, Madrid,  Rome,  Bologna,  Naples,  Brunswick, 
Dresden,  Munich,  Luzerne,  (why  the  learned  histo- 
rian did  not  mention  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Sile- 
sia and  Westphalia,  1 cannot  comprehend) — nay, 
Paris  alone  furnishes  an  account,  by  far  alone  coun- 
terbalancing all  the  American  scenes  of  disorder.” 

This  tribute  of  a venerable  and  distinguished  schol- 
ar far  outweighs  the  assaults  of  the  English  and 
French  press  upon  our  Republican  institutions,  and 
should  encourage  us  to  persevere  still  more  earnestly 
and  vigilantly,  in  resisting  the  intrigues  and  diploma- 
cy of  Europe,  to  control  our  destinies  and  impede 
the  development  of  our  power.  The  old  world  will 
soon  find  out,  that  we  are  not  to  be  confined  or  em- 
barrassed by  any  interference  on  the  part  of  its  am- 
bitious rulers.  We  are  free  in  every  respect,  and 
have  the  ability  to  maintain  our  rights  and  indepen- 
dence against  every  opposition.  We  will  violate  the 
laws  and  privileges  ol  no  other  nation,  hut  will  fear- 
lessly and  successfully  sustain  our  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  [Rich.  Enq. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Lake  trade.  The  Upper  Lake  Rrgion.  La 
Poinle,  Lake  Superior,  July  24,  1845.  Mr.  Edi- 
tor. A letter  from  this  ragged  rough  country,  is 
not  worth  much  it  is  true,  but  still  some  of  your 
readers  may  wish  to  hear  something  of  this  impor- 
tant port.  This  place  is  330  miles  from  the  Saulte 
Sle.  Marie,  situated  on  the  Island  of  Magdeline  12 
miles  long,  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  con- 
tains about  three  hundred  inhabitants— principally 
French  and  half-breed  Indians.  The  American  Fur 
Company  shipped  $50,000  worth  of  furs  this  season. 
The  Chippewa  Indians  receive  their  annunity  from 
the  government  about  the  middle  of  August.  It 
consists  of  $30,000  goods  and  $20,000  in  specie. 
The  Indians  number  four  thousand — all  assemble 
hereto  receive  the  above.  I find  some  of  the  In- 
dian traders  here  have  turned  their  attention  to  cop- 
per hunting.  Some  of  the  oldest  settlers  tiere  have 
associated  themselves  with  some  gentlemen  in  Mac- 
kinac — under  the  name  of  the  “Mackinac  and  Lake 
Superior  Copper  Co.” — and  I am  told  by  one  of 
their  agents,  they  intend  building  a copper  smelting 
and  rolling  mill  in  Buffalo  next  summer.  The  In- 
dians  appear  to  be  very  much  delighted  to  see  their 
old  friends  taking  hold  of  this  copper  business,  as 
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they  are  extremely  shy  of  strangers.  The  old  In- 
dians here  seem  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  cop- 
per, as  they  have  many  articles  formed  of  this  ore, 
which  they  have  beaten  out  of  the  virgin  copper. 
The  soil  is  muddy  clay,  very  wet  excepting  imme- 
diately around  the  vallage,  which  is  sandy.  They 
raise  the  finest  potatoes  here  I have  ever  eaten  in 
my  life.  The  American  Fur  Company  had  here  an 
important  fishing  post — as  there  may  yet  be  seen  re- 
lics of  it.  The  country  on  the  main  land  is  moun- 
tainous and  rocky — while  on  the  heights  are  small 
lakes.  You  can  imagine  the  very  best  heap  of 
rocks  thrown  promiscuously  together — then  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  place. 
The  growth  of  timber  is  generally  birch.  It  was 
not  certainly  intended  for  agriculture — which  is 
very  perceptible  from  the  soil. 

Governor  Simpson,  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  past  down  herea  few  days  since,  in  a canoe  pad- 
died  by  twelve  men.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  com- 
ing here  to  meet  Mr.  Richmond,  Indian  agent,  to 
receive  their  annuity.  It  seems  to  me  these  Indians 
depend  t.oo  much  upon  their  payments.  An  old  In- 
dian told  me  they  were  much  better  hunters  before 
they  received  the  money.  A number  of  the  old  In- 
dians are  invited  by  the  British  agent  to  receive 
presents  this  (all.  This  is  something  new,  as  the 
government  declined  giving  them  presents  for  the 
last  few  years.  I will  give  you  more  particulars  in 
my  next.  Yours,  &c.  [ Buffalo  Com.  Mo. 

Baltimore  exports.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits a list  and  the  value  of  the  articles  of  domestic 
produce  exported  from  the  port  of  Baltimore  to  fo- 
reign ports,  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1845: 


Tobacco 

hhds.  1 G .294 

767,346 

Fish,  pickled 

bids.  250 

856 

Fish,  dried 

qt  Is.  266 

676 

Beef 

Horned  cattle 

brls.  877 

113 

| 13,046 

Pork 

brls.  2,549 

] 

Hams  of  bacon 

lbs.  98,478 

) 53,606 

Lard 

lbs.  200,842 

Hogs 

483  J 

Butter 

lbs.  118,933 

| 19,315 

Cheese 

lbs.  42  226 

Indian  corn 

bush.  43,622 

20,741 

Corn  meal 

brls.  9,6-51 

23,441 

Rye  and  oats 

9.103 

Wheat 

bush.  3,934 

3,830 

Biscuit 

brls.  5,503 

| 16,671 

Biscuit 

kegs  773 

Rice 

tres.  608 

13,251 

Candles,  sperm 

lbs.  10,322 

2,953 

Candles,  tallow 

lbs.  196,031 

! 22.249 

Soap 

lbs.  79,018 

Wax 

lbs.  13,257 

4,071 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of  lbs.  112  340 

7,209 

Ginseng 

lbs.  21,865 

7,653 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

74  144 

Others,  not  enumerated 

69,190 

Total  exports  domestic 
Same  lime  in  1844 
Same  time  in  1843 

produce 

$1,450,327 

1,289.156 

1,260,093 

Exports  of  foreign  mdze. 

in 

American  vessels 

$13,034 

Exports  of  foreign  mdze. 

in 

foreign  vessels 

$7,808 

Total  foreign  mdze. 

$20,892 

Add  domestic  produce 

$1,450,327 

Total  exports 

$1,471,219 

Same  lime  in  1844 

1,405,652 

Same  time  in  1843 

1,359,002 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AM  ERIC  AN  TRODUCE. 

Amer.  vessels. 

For.  vessels. 

Holland 

$410,349 

Idanse  Towns 

119,312 

$155,602 

British  Guiana 

250,039 

9,910 

British  West  Indies 

184.331 

39,933 

Brazilian  ports 

150,549 

Trieste 

56,765 

Venezuelan  ports 

53,782 

China 

48,184 

Spanish  W.  Indies,  not  Cuba 

42.239 

4,065 

Danish  West  Indies 

39,196 

Buenos  Ayres 

2,620 

Fr.  Europ.  ports  on  Med’n 

25,221 

British  N.  Amer.  Colonies 

23,332 

4,851 

Cuba 

10.941 

Swedish  West  Indies 

10,617 

French  West  Indies 

3,217 

Hayti 

Texas 

2,695 

1,175 

Import  trade.  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  Fork  Courier  says— 

I have  with  considerable  labor  and  trouble  prepar- 
ed the  following  statement  of  the  amounts  imported 
of  the  leading  articles  of  import.  I have  prepared 
it  so  as  to  show  the  amounts  imported  in  the  two  half 
years — first,  from  1st  July  to  31st  December,  1844, 
and  second,  from  1st  January  to  30th  June,  1845.  — 
These  amounts  are  exacted  from  the  monthly  returns 
or  statements  made  by  the  collectors  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  are  not  exact  in  the  statements  of 
the  accounts,  but  only  approximations.  As,  howev- 
er, the  quarterly  official  returns  made  to  the  register 
of  the  treasury  have  not  been  all  received,  these  are 
the  best  which  are  accessible,  and  as  they  probably 
will  not  vary  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
from  the  official  returns  when  they  are  published, 
they  are,  therefore,  sufficiently  exact  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  of  comparison,  or  general  reason- 
ing. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  imports  during  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1345,  of  the  articles  named: 

Total  for 
Six  months  the  year 
Articles.  ending  31st  ending  3<Hh  end’ g 30 

June.  1815.  June,  ’45 
$3  499,834  $5,901.83-2 
3 498,203  5,003,775 

2.176.507  4,453.056 

2,043.563  2,851.939 

363,930  867,133 

539.091  1,013,420 

7 073.554  14,787  933 
3 999,143  9,150,744 

969,836  2.991,721 

2,844,956  7 513,601 

817,237  1,476,137 


Six  months 
ending  31st 
Dec,  1844. 
$2,401,998 
1 ,595  572 
2,278,549 
811,426 
504,253 
504. 3S9 
7,714.374 
5,151.601 
2,021, SS5 
4,668  715 
65S,900 


Coffiee 
Tea 
Sugar 
Mulasscs 
Salt 
Spirits 

Cotton  manufactures 
Silk 

Worsted  “ 

Woollen  “ 

Wool,  unmanufict’d 
Hemp  & grasses  of 
all  kinds,  do. 

Hemp,  manufiict’d, 
including  sail  duck 
Flax  manufactures 
Glass 
Iron,  pig 

do.  other  not  manu- 
factured 
do.  bar  and  holt 
do.  sheet,  hoop  & rod  378,616 
do.  spikes  and  nails  32,034 
do.  & s'eel,  all  other 
manufactured  2,253,601 
Steel  manulactured  307,019 


297,332  151,723  449,105 


539.366 
2,638.031 
222  780 
286,484 

194.317 

1,544,775 


167.655 
2,638  138 
285  651 
202,924 

34,401 

859,551 

98,803 

28,103 

1,958  63.9 
530,722 


707  031 
5,246,210 
503.531 
4S9,408 

223,713 

2,404,326 

477.419 

60,187 

4,217.240 

827,769 


Total 


$37,011,135  34,751,274  71,762,409 


Comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  imports  of  the 
articles  named  during  the  years  ending  30tli  June,  1841, 
and  30. h June,  1815: 


$1,235,965  $214,362 

[Lyford's  Trice  Current. 


Year  ending 
Articles.  June  3n,  ’44. 

Coffee  $9,761,554 

Tea  4,120,785 

Sugar  7,195  091 

Molasses  2,833,753 

Sait  911,512 

Spirits  855,675 

Cotton  manufactures  13,611,470 

Silk  “ 9,131,012 

Worsted  “ 2,38.3,859 

Woollen  “ 7,086,903 

Wool  unmanufaci’d  811,460 

Uemp  & grasses  of 
all  kinds,  unmanuf. 

Heinp  manufacl’d,  in- 
cluding sail  duck  1,001,872 

Flax  manufactures  4,492,826 

Glass  S 13  078 

Iron,  pig  200,523 

do.  other  not  manufac- 
tured 43,396 

do.  bar  & bolt  1,648,647 

do.  sheet,  hoop,  rod,  &e.  189,656 
do.  spikes  and  nails  44,136 

do.  arid  sieel,  all  other 
manufactured  2,101.127 

Steel  manufactured  435,482 


Year  ending 
June  30,  ’45. 
$5,901,832 
o. 01)3.775 
4,455  056 
2.854,909 
867,1  S3 
1 043  420 
14,787,923 
9.150,744 
2.861,721 
7.513,671 
1,176,137 


533,813  419,105 


707,031 
5,246  219 
503,431 
489,408 

228,718 
2,104,339 
477  419 
60,187 


Increase 
in  1845. 

$972,990 

21  236 

1S7.745 
1,146.450 
19  732 
602.862 
436.768 
624,677 


753,393 

195,453 

238,836 

185,322 

755.679 

287,763 

16,051 


4.217.240  1,1)6,112 
837,769  352  307 

Total  $70,886,747  71,762,406  7,953,427 

'The  totals  of  the  two  years  show  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  1845  of  $875,642,  while  excluding  coffee,  su- 
gar, salt  and  hemp  manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
there  is  a total  insreasa  ol  $7,953,427. 

Deduct  from  this  a decrease  in  the  imports  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  in  1845: 

Coffee  $3,862,7-21 

Sugar  2,741,035 

Salt  44  329 

Hemp,  &c.  unmanufactured  134,838 

Du.,  manufactured  291,841 

— $7,077,765 


Nett  increase  $875  76 

The.  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton,  silk  ) 
worsted,  woollen,  and  flax  manufacture:-  [ $2,949,205 
imported  in  1845  is  ) 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  iron  and  steel  7 03  qqj  j2] 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured  J ’ ’ ’ 


OUR  COUNTRY-ITS  HISTORY. 

MEMORANDA 
for  the 

history  of  our  country. 

a PORTRAIT  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  ITS  BEARER,  NICHOLAS  CRUGER,  ESQ. 

In  Rivington's  Gazelle  of  May  31,  1780,  is  publish- 
ed an  account  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British,  and  threatened  with  close 
confinement  in  the  prison-ship,  for  having  in  his  pos- 
session a portrait  of  General  Washington.  The  arti- 
cle thus  commences:  ‘Captain  Mesnard,  command- 
ing a brig  from  Philadelphia  for  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  taken.  A portrait  of  Mr.  Washington,  in- 
tended to  illuminate  the  parlor  of  a zealot,  (Mr. 
Cruger,)  one  of  the  passengers,  was  discovered,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  &c.” 

The  result. of  this  seizure  and  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Rivington  of  the  Royal  Gazette  towards  Mr. 
Cruger,  and  Rivington’s  punishment  therefore,  are 
thus  related  by  a correspondent  in  “Holt’s  Journal 
of  January  22,  1784:” 

“Mr.  Printer:  Since  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger  deems 
it  beneath  him  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  remarks 
made  on  the  slight  correction  lately  given  by  him  to 
Rivington,  his  Britannic  majesty’s  printer,  for  his 
scandal  and  lies,  as  a friend  to  manly  spirit  and  in- 
dependence (manifested  by  Mr.  Cruger)  I cannot 
suppress  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  was  the  lot  of 
Nicholas  Cruger  to  be  twice  taken  during  the  late 
war  and  brought  by  the  British  into  New  York. 

"The  first  time  he  had  heard  enough  of  Mr.  Ri- 
vinglon’s  attention  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners  of 
war  to  make  him  fear  and  detest  his  cruelty;  but  the 
second  lime  Mr.  Cruger  himself  experienced  his  tender 
mercies  most  bountifully.  He  happened  to  have  a 
portrait  of  bis  excellency  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton, both  of  whom  this  caitiff'  lampooned  under  the 
name  of  “Rebels,  &c.”  Rivington  advised  and  en- 
treated that  the  son  of  his  old  benefactor  and  friend 
should  be  closely  con’ined  in  a pestilential  prison,  as 
certain  death,  for  that  he  was  a dangerous  rebel,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  This  fact  was  told  Mr. 
Cruger  by  a Bnlish  officer,  and  further,  he  (Riving- 
ton) said  Mr.  Cruger  was  then  living  at  a neutral  is- 
land in  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  he  supplied 
(lie  rebels,  and  that  he  was  returning  thither,  when 
captured,  for  no  other  purpose;  and  that  had  it  not 

been  for  the  supplies  which  such  d d rebels  (as 

Mr. Cruger)  constantly  furnished,  the  rebellion  would 
long  since  have  been  ended.”  Fortunately  for  Mr. 
Cruger,  he  bad  a friend  and  relation  (Mr.  Jacob  Wal- 
ton) whose  exertions  with  the  British  commander-in- 
chief.  ultimately  prevailed,  or,  through  the  kind  offi- 
ces of  Rivington,  he  (Mr.  Cruger)  would  have  pe- 
rished on  board  the  prison-ship.  Incensed,  as  Mr. 
Cruger  jusly  is,  his  reverence  for  the  laws  restrained 
him  fro  u seeking  the  scoundrel;  but  when  be  (Ri- 
vington) had  the  insolence  to  come  up  to  Mr.  C'ru- 
ger  in  the  streets,  what  man  of  spirit,  so  circum- 
stanced, could  avoid  knocking  him  down  and  kicking 
him  afterwards.  It  Mr.  Cruger  had  been  so  dispos- 
ed, he  might  have  destroyed  the  wretch,  but,  after  a 
kick  or  two,  he  suffered  him  to  escape. 

Vindicator.” 

“P.  S.  If  the  abettors  of  Rivington  are  wise  they 
will  say  no  more  about  him.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A SPEECH  OF  HENRY  CRUGER,  ESQ. 

J Hughes , Esq.,  editor  of  the  National  Register: 

Dear  sir: 

1 proceed  to  redeem  my  promise  to  you  of  furnish- 
ing some  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cruger,  (originally  of  New  York,)  delivered  in  the 
British  parliament  during  the  year  1774,  in  defence 
of  American  rights  and  liberties.  Mr.  Cruger, 
though  burn  in  New  York,  resided  chiefly  in  Bristol, 
(England,)  where  he  was,  like  bis  father,  a wealthy 
merchant,  and  mayor  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  parliament  as  colleague  of  Edmund  Burke. 
In  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the  hustings  in  Bristol, 
when  he  introduced  Mr.  Burke  for  the  first  lime  to 
his  constituents,  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  impending 
quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies: — 
"As  far  as  the  impulse  of  my  power  can  be  felt,  it 
shall  be  exerted  to  heal  and  reconcile  the  unhappy 
differences  now  existing,  and  not  to  foment  them.  1 
consider  the  commercial  interests  of  England  and  the 
colonies  as  one  and  the  same, — they  are  reciprocal 
and  perfectly  coincident.  God,  nature,  and  sound 
policy  have  linked  them  together  in  the  strongest 
bonds  of  amity,  mutual  interest,  and  safety;  and  he 
who  would  divide  them,  has  either  a weak  head,  or 
a had  heart.” 

In  parliament,  during  the  session  of  that  year,  he 
used  every  effort  to  induce  the  ministry  to  adopt  con- 
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ciliatory  measures,  urging  upon  them  the  danger  of 
driving  the  colonics  into  open  revolution, or  into  the 
arms  of  a foreign  power  to  escape  the  tyrannical 
oppressions  of  a relentless  mother,  in  these  warn- 
ing predictions,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  his  subse- 
quent speeches,  Mr.  Cruger  proved  himself  to  be  a 
true  prophet  as  well  as  an  eloquent  and  patriotic 
champion  of  his  native  land. 

In  his  first  speech  in  parliament  upon  this  subject, 
on  the  16th  December,  1774,  he  commences  as  fol- 
lows: “1  rise,  sir,  to  say  a few  words  on  this  import- 
ant subject  with  all  the  diffidence  and  awe  which 
must  strike  the  mind  on  a first  attempt  to  speak  be- 
fore so  august  an  assembly.  Had  1 remained  silent 
on  this  occasion,  I must  have  condemned  myself  for 
seeming  to  desert  a cause  which  I feel  it  my  duty  to 
espouse.  I cannot  but  be  heard  with  candor  and 
consideration  by  Englishmen,  when  what  I offer  is 
dictated  by  a love  for  my  country. 

“I  am  far  from  approving  all  the  proceedings  in 
America  Many  of  their  measures  have  been  a dis- 
credit to  their  cause.  Their  rights  might  have  been 
asserted  without  violence,  and  their  claims  stated 
with  temper  as  well  as  firmness.  But  permit  me  to 
say,  sir,  that  if  they  have  erred,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  failing  of  human  nature.  A people  ani- 
mated with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  alarmed  with  the 
apprehension  of  its  being  in  danger,  will  unavoidably 
run  into  excesses.  The  history  of  mankind  declares 
it  in  every  page;  and  Britons  ought  to  view' with  an 
eye  of  tenderness,  acts  of  imprudence,  to  which  their, 
fellow  citizens  in  America  may  have  been  hurried, 
not,  as  has  been  unkindly  said,  by  a mere  rebellious 
spirit,  but  by  that  generous  spirit  of  freedom  which 
lias  often  led  their  own  ancestors  into  indiscretions. 
But,  sir,  you  may  be  assurred  that  acts  of  severity 
will  be  far  from  having  a tendency  to  eradicate  jea- 
lousy and  discontent, — on  the  contrary,  they  must 
produce  new  fears  and  new  complaints,  and  endan- 
ger that  attachment  and  obedience  which  kindness 
and  gentleness  might  have  insured. 

“No  country  has  ever  been  more  happy  in  her  co- 
lonies than  Great  Britain;  cemented  by  mutual  in- 
terests, (until  the  era  of  the  fatal  Stamp  Act,)  they 
flouiished  in  an  intercourse  of  amity,  protection  and 
obedience,  supporting  and  supported  by  each  other. 
Before  that  hated  period,  you  met  with  no  instances 
of  disobedience  to  your  laws, — no  denial  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  parliament, — no  mark  of  jealousy, — no 
murmurs  of  discontent.  But  our  colonists  ever  loved 
liberty.  Their  zeal  for  it  is  coeval  with  their  first 
emigration  to  America.  They  were  persecuted  for 
it  in  this  country,  and  they  sought  a sanctuary  in  the 
unexplored  regions  of  the  west.  They  cleared  their 
inhospitable  wilds,  cultivated  their  lands,  and  poured 
the  wealth  which  they  derived  from  agriculture  and 
commerce,  into  the  bosom  of  their  mother  country. 

“You  protected  them  in  their  infant  state;  and  they 
returned  the  obligation  by  confining  to  you  the  bepe- 
fits  of  their  trade.  You  regulated  their  commerce 
for  the  advantage  of  this  country,  and  they  never 
evinced  the  slightest  opposition  either  to  the  authority, 
or  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Were  these  eviden- 
ces of  a spirit  of  disaffection  to  Great  Britain,  or  in- 
gratitude for  her  protection?  Were  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  proofs  that  if  the  same  course  of  mild  and 
lenient  government  had  been  pursued,  the  same  cor- 
diality, attachment,  and  submission  would  have  been 
continued. 

“Every  American  who  loves  his  country,  mu8^ 
wish  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain;  must  desire 
that  their  union  may  ever  subsist  in  uninterrupted 
harmony.  If  the  parental  trunk  be  injured,  the 
branches  must  suffer  with  it.  A due  subordination 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  is  essential  to  this  union.  I 
acknowledge,  sir,  that  there  must  exist  a power 
somewhere  to  superintend  and  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole,  for  the  attainment  and  preser- 
vation of  our  common  happiness;  and  this  supreme 
power  can  be  justly  and  adequately  exercised  only 
by  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  doctrine 
the  colonies  tacitly  and  willingly  acquiesced,  and 
were  happy.  England  has  enjoyed  from  it,  all  the 
advantages  of  an  exclusive  trade.  Why,  then,  would 
you  strain  this  authority  so  far  as  to  render  a submis- 
sion to  it  impossible  without  a surrender  of  those  li 
berlies  which  are  the  most  valuable  to  civil  society, 
and  which  were  ever  acknowledged  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  an  Englishman.  Whilst  Great  Britain  de- 
rives from  the  colonies  the  most  ample  supplies  of 
wealth  by  her  commerce,  is  it  not  an  absurd  fatuity 
to  close  up  these  channels  for  the  sake  of  a claim  of 
imposing  such  taxes,  as  (though  but  a young  mem- 
ber) I will  dare  to  say,  never  had,  and  never  will 
defray  the  expense  and  trouble  of  collecting  them? 

•‘The  expediency  of  coercive  measures  is  much 
insisted  on  by  some,  who,  I am  sorry  to  sav,  seem  to 
consider  more  the  distress  and  difficulty  into  which 
they  may  involve  the  Americans,  than  the  benefits 


they  can  procure  from  such  vindictive  conduct  to 
this  country.  Humanity,  however,  will  prompt  the 
generous  mind  to  weep  over  severities,  even  when 
they  are  necessary.  And  the  prudent  statesman  will 
reflect  that  the  colonies  cannot  suffer  without  injury 
to  the  mother  country.  They  are  your  customers, — 
they  consume  your  manufactures, — and  by  distressing 
them,  if  you  do  not  drive  them  to  foreign  markets, 
you  will  at  least  disable  them  from  taking  your  com- 
modities, and  from  making  you  adequate  returns  for 
what  they  have  taken. 

“Even  should  coercive  measures  reduce  them  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  equity  of  parliamentary 
taxation,  what  are  the  advantages  that  will  result 
from  it?  Gan  it  be  believed  that  Americans  will  be 
dragooned  into  a conviction  of  this  right?  Will  se- 
verities increase  their  affection  and  make  them  more 
desirous  of  a connection  with  and  dependence  on 
Great  Britain?  Is  it  not,  on  trie  contrary,  reasona- 
ble to  conclude  that  the  effect  will  be  an  increase  of 
jealousy  and  discontent?  That  they  will  seek  all  oc- 
casions of  evading  laws  imposed  on  them  by  vio- 
lence? That  they  will  be  restless  under  the  yoke 
and  think  themselves  happy  in  any  opportunity  of 
flying  to  the  protection  of  some  other  power,  (rom 
the  subjection  of  a mother  whom  they  consider  cru- 
el and  vindictive? 

“1  would  not  be  understood,  sir,  to  deny  altogether 
the  good  intentions  of  administration.  The  abili- 
ties of  the  minister,  it  seems,  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged. But,  sir,  I must  add  the  maxim  of 
“ humnnum  est  errari.’’  And  though  an  American,  I 
must  applaud  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  parliament, 
and  must  think  the  impolicy  and  inexpediency  of  the 
late  measures  may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  the  dif- 
ficuly  and  embarrassments  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
unsettled  and  undefine  I nature  of  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  mother  country.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  candor  must  admit  the  same  apology  for 
any  violences  or  mistakes  of  the  Americans. 

“But,  sir,  since  these  measures  have  been  found, 
by  sad  experience,  to  be  totally  inexpedient, — since 
they  have  served  only  to  widen  the  breach  instead  of 
closing  it, — have  diminished  the  obedience  of  the  co- 
lonies instead  of  confirming  it, — have  increased  their 
turbulence  opposition,  instead  of  allaying  them,— it 
may  well  be  hoped  that  a differentcourse  of  conduct 
and  of  treatment  may  be  pursued;  and  some  firm, 
enlightened,  and  liberal  constitution  be  adopted  by 
the  wisdom  of  this  house,  which  may  secure  the  co- 
lonists in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  whilst  it 
maintains  the  just  supremacy  of  parliament.” 

This  I think,  my  dear  sir,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  article,  as  I do  not  wish  to  engross  too  much 
space  in  your  valuable  journal,  even  for  these  most 
interesting  records  of  tlie  eloquent  etforls  in  defence 
of  our  liberties  of  an  American  orator,  who  was  the 
fist,  and  until  very  recently,  the  the  only  Ameiican 
ever  elected  to  the  British  parliament,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  send  you  occasionally  further  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  whilst 
mayor  of  Bristol,  both  on  the  hustings  and  in  parlia- 
ment, advocating,  with  ardent  zeal  and  lofty  patri- 
otism, even  in  the  land  of  the  oppressor,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  his  country.  1 remain,  dear  sir, 
very  respectfully,  your  obt’L.  serv’t. 

LOUIS  CRUGER. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  interest  which  the 
early  history  of  our  country  is  beginning  to  inspire. 
In  a number  of  the  states,  Historical  Societies  have 
recently  been  formed  by  gentlemen  of  literary  ac- 
quirements, woo  are  determined  not  to  suffer  the 
past  or  the  present  to  go  into  oblivion,  for  lack  of  a 
little  attention.  To  those  associations  already  noticed 
in  the  Register,  wc  have  to  add  the  proceedings  of 
the 

Historical  Societv  of  Kentucky. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  So- 
ciety, held  at  the  office  of  Captain  Tal.  P.  Shaliiier, 
the  following  officers  were  elected,  viz: 

Hon.  Henry  Pistle,  president. 

William  F.  Bullocii,  E-q.,  vice  president. 

Taliaferro  P.  Shaffner,  E^q.  secretary. 

S.  S.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  treasurer. 

T.  S.  Bell,  M.  D.,  librarian. 

Several  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
society,  also,  several  elected  honorary  and  cor- 
responding members,  among  whom  are  the  names  of 
his  excellency  Thomas  G.  Pratt,  Governor  of  Ma- 
ryland, Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  U. 
S.  Gazette,  Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  the  learned  black- 
smith, hon.  John  Palfrey,  secretary  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  late  commission 
er  of  patents. 

The  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men  in 
the  state,  and  under  the  management  of  the  present 
energetic  officers,  we  may  expect  the  society  to 
flourish  with  those  of  other  slates. 


ABOLITION. 

Iri  order  to  atford  a more  full  detail  of  the  late 
unhappy  transactions  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  we  annex 
the  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Thos. 
F.  Marshall  at  the  meeting  of  the  18th  inst. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  14th  instant. — 
Beverly  A.  Hicks  officiated  as  chairman,  and  having 
adjourned  till  next  day,  after  appointing  a commit- 
tee of  three  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Clay,  they  received 
from  them  on  that  day  the  report  of  their  communi- 
cation and  his  reply  as  inserted  in  our  last.  Upon 
this,  at  the  motion,  of  Mr.  T.  II.  Waters,  the  publi- 
cation of  a notice  for  a general  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  and  county  to  be  held  on  the  18th  was 
ordered . 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  I8th  inst.,  Walter 
Bullock,  E->q.  was  appointed  chairman  and  Benj. 
Gratz,  secretary.  A communication  from  C.  M. 
Clay,  addressed  to  the  chairman  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  before  the  meeting  was  then  read,  of 
which  the  more  material  parts  were  inserted  in  our 
last.  In  his  letter  Mr.  C.  stated  that  he  was  unable 
from  the  state  of  his  health,  to  be  present,  and  was 
even  unable  to  hold  a pen,  having  been  sick  thirty- 
five  days  with  the  typhoid  fever  and  therefore  his 
words  were  dicta  led  to  an  amanuensis.  In  expla- 
nation of  the  leader  of  his  last  paper  which  though 
inserted,  he  had  never  read,  he  remarked, 

“But  I felt  the  less  hesitancy  in  admitting  it,  be- 
cause it  has  been  my  avowed  policy  heretofore  to  ad- 
mit free  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  slavery , by 
slaveholders  themselves,  and  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle is  largely  in  that  kind  of  properly.  You  have 
seen  before  this  time  that  the  course  of  policy 
which  I commend  myself  to  the  state,  is  widely 
different,  in  many  essential  points,  to  this  author’s 
views.” 

“Had  I been  in  the  vigor  of  health,  1 should  have 
avoided  the  objectionable  expressions,  for,  by  sharp- 
ly guarding  against  the  cavils  of  my  opponenls,  I 
would  best  guard  at  the  same  time  against  anything 
which  could  be  considered  of  an  incendiary  charac- 
ter. I cannot  say  that  the  paper  from  the  beginning, 
has  been  conducted  in  the  manner  I could  have 
wished.  The  cause  of  this  it  is  not  now  necessary 
for  me  to  mention.  Satisfied,  however,  from  past 
experience,  that  the  free  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  liable  to  many  objections  which  1 did  not 
anticipate,  and  which  I had  allowed  in  an  excess  of 
liberality,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  I had 
been  denied  the  columns  of  the  other  presses  ol  the 
country  myself,  I propose  in  future  very  materially 
to  restrict  the  latitude  of  discussion.  I shall  admit 
into  my  paper  no  article  upon  this  subject,  for  which 
I am  not  willing  to  be  held  responsible.  This,  you 
perceive,  will  very  much  narrow  the  ground;  for  my 
plan  of  emancipation  which  I put  forth  a few  days 
ago,  is  of  the  most  gradual  character.  My  other 
views  put  forth  there  also,  are  such  as  I learn  are 
not  at  all  offensive  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 
By  this  course  I expect  to  achieve  two  objects,  to 
enable  me  to  carry  on  the  advocacy  of  those  princi- 
ples and  measures  which  I deem  of  vital  importance 
to  our  state  w ilhout  molestation  and  without  subject- 
ing the  people  to  the  apprehensions  and  excitement 
which  are  now  unhappily  upon  us.  You  may  pro- 
perly ask,  perhaps,  why  was  not  this  thing  done  be- 
fore? I reply  that  1 did  not  foresee  any  such  conse- 
quences as  have  resulted  from  a different  course. — 
The  denunciations  of  the  public  press  on  both  sides, 
I conceived,  and  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  arose 
from  the  desire  to  make  both  parties  political  capital 
And  you  will  see  also,  when  the  excitement  is  worn* 
ott,  that  there  have  been  many  selfish  purposes  sought 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  your  peace  and 
mine  by  men  who  are  professing  to  be  actuated  by 
nothing  but  patriotic  motives. 

•Y  feel  as  deeply  interested  in  this  community  as 
any  other  man  in  it.  No  man  is,  or  has  a connection, 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this  state, 
than  myself.  You  ought  not,  you  cannot,  if  you  are 
as  just  to  me  as  you  are  to  yourselves,  ask  me  to  do 
that  which  you  would  not  do.” 

T.  F!  Marshall,  Esq.,  submitted  the  following  ad- 
dress and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed: 

“The  people  of  the  city  of  Lexington  and  county 
of  Fayette,  together  with  many  hundreds  from  the 
adjoining  counties,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton on  the  18th  of  August,  in  pursuance  of  a gene- 
ral notice  made  by  the  authority  of  a body  of  the 
citizens  of  Lexington,  calling  a general  assembly  of 
the  people,  to  concert  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  farther  publication  of  the  “abolition  paper” 
called  the  “True  American,”  having  heard  the  pro- 
ceedings, correspondence  and  address  of  the  meet- 
ing which  called  this  assembly , approve  the  same, 
and  now  make  and  publish  to  the  world  this  de- 
claration, to  vindicate  their  resolutions  and  their 
action-. 
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To  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  this  pres9 
by  legal  means  would  have  been  impossible.  There 
is  no  regular  jud  icial  process  by  vvh  ieh  it  could  have 
been  achieved.  To  have  resorted  to  means  like  the 
present  would  have  been  premature  and  perhaps  in- 
defensible. The  liberty  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
political  discussion  are  essential  elements  of  our  social 
system.  An  effort  to  establish  a press  in  Kentucky 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  domestic 
slavery  and  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  eman- 
cipation by  law,  as  an  individual  enterprise,  might 
in  this  simple  view  of  the  proposition,  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  people,  as  it  is  in  all  probability  not 
prohibited  by  our  laws.  The  precise  purpose  and 
principles  of  the  editor  of  the  “True  American,” 
and  the  position  he  meant  to  assume  here  in  relation 
to  the  subject,  together  with  the  effect  he,  his  prin 
ciples,  and  his  paper  were  to  produce  upon  our 
peace  and  our  property,  were  of  course  at  the  outset 
matters  of  speculation.  After  an  experiment  of  some 
months  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  remaining 
in  this  community  in  relation  to  any  of  these  parti- 
culars. 

The  institution  of  slavery  existed  in  a portion  of 
the  states  of  this  Union  before  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  by  force  of  the  municipal  con- 
stitutions of  the  particular  states.  The  institution 
itself  is  clearly  recognized  and  guarranteed  by  the 
articles  of  the  Union,  and  left  where  it  was  found, 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  stale  governments 
and  laws.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  people  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included  as  the  basis  of  fe- 
deral representation,  and  direct  taxation  upon  the 
several  states  is  subjected  to  the  same  apportion- 
ment. Fugitive  slaves  must  be  rendered  up  upon 
claim  of  the  master,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  the 
slates  into  which  they  escape  may  not  recognize  the 
relation. 

The  United  States  shall  guaranty  every  state 
against  domestic  violence  upon  application  of  the  le- 
gislature or  the  executive;  and  shall  provide  for  call- 
ing for  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrections. 

These  are  among  the  securities  taken  by  the  slave 
states  in  the  national  constitution:  notonly  that  they 
were  not  to  be  disturbed  but  that  they  were  to  be 
protected  in  this  property  by  the  national  arm  and 
authority. 

A formidable  party  has  arisen  within  a few  years 
in  the  United  Slates,  who  seek  actively  and  practi- 
cally to  disturb  these  guarantees,  to  change  the  con- 
stitution in  relation  to  some  of  them,  and  who  deny 
its  palpable  import,  or  wrest  to  fearful  purposes  its 
powers  in  relation  to  others. 

They  aim  at  tile  abolition  of  slavery  in  America 
and  bait  not  at  the  means.  They  are  organized, 
active,  united  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  and  desperate- 
ly fanatical,  'T'hey  have  found  their  way  into  the 
national  legislature,  and  already  exercised  a threa- 
tening influence  there.  They  command  a powerful 
press  in  the  United  States.  They  have  among  them 
a burning  zeal,  commanding  talent,  and  a large 
amount  of  political  influence  and  monied  capital  — 
They  scout  the  idea  of  gradual  emancipation  or  co- 
lonization. They  treat  the  institution  as  equally 
opposed  to  religion,  morals,  and  law.  They  maintain 
that  the  negro  slave  hero  is  an  American  born,  enli 
tied  to  the  full  benefits  and  blessings  of  republican 
freedom,  under  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  freed  all  of  American  birth.  They  maintain 
for  him  the  right  of  insurrection  and  e.xhort  him  to 
its  exercise,  and  with  an  infernal  subtlety  claim,  that 
the  power  conferred  upon  congress  to  “suppress  in- 
surrections” gives  to  that  body  in  which  the  free 
states  have  now  so  overwhelming  a preponderance, 
the  right  to  remove  the  cause  by  abolishing  slavery. 
That  a servile  war  becomes  by  force  of  this  clause 
a national  affair,  and  can  be  settled  upon  any  terms 
under  the  national  discretion.  Wnh  this  parly,  we 
believe,  from  the  fullest  evidence  of  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  is  susceptible,  the  editor  of  the 
“True  American”  to  be  connected  by  sympathy  of 
opinion,  burning  and  fanatical  zeal,  and  concert  of 
effort.  With  his  speculative  opinions  we  presume 
not  to  interfere,  with  his  practical  exertiuns,  in  our 
midst,  to  d isturb  the  settled  order  of  our  domestic 
life,  to  inflame  to  discontent  and  rebellion  our  house- 
hold slaves,  we  have  the  most  direct  and  incontesti 
ble  connexion.  In  proceeding  by  force  and  without 
judicial  process,  to  arrest  the  action  of  a free  ci- 
tizen, to  interfere  in  any  degree  with  his  private 
property,  and  if  the  necessity  of  tiie  case  and  the 
desperation  of  the  man  require  it  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  his  person,  we  owe  it  to  our 
own  fame,  and  the  good  name  of  our  community, 
to  set  forth  the  facts,  upon  which  arises  our  justifi- 
cation the  highest  of  all  laws,  the  law  of  self-defence 
and  preservation  from  great  and  manifest  danger  and 
injury. 

Before  the  editor  of  the  “True  American”  had 
established  his  press  in.  Lexington,  or  made  his 


celebrated  visit  to  the  north,  he  had  corresponded  i 
with  the  New  York  Tribune,  a leading  abolition  pa- 1 
per.  In  certain  letters  over  his  signature  some  of  | 
the  leading  and  most  dangerous  principles  of  the 
sect  were  avowed  and  defended.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia— the  exclusion 
of  the  three  fifths  of  the  slave  population  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  by  a change  in  the 
constitution,  thereby  weakening  still  farther  the 
slave  states  upon  the  floor  of  congress — the  exclu- 
sion of  Texas  from  the  Union,  in  pursuit  of  which 
object  he  avowed  himself  ready  to  take  up  arms — 
the  enlisting  the  whole  force  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ers in  Kentucky  against  slave  property,  and  thus 
forcing  a change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state — j 
were  among  the  means  and  instruments  relied  upon  | 
by  him  for  effecting  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  j 
in  America.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  anticipates 
from  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Kentucky  and  some 
other  of  the  western  states  by  the  means  above  no- 
ticed, and  the  exclusion  of  Texas,  that  the  slave  po- 
pulation will  be  crowded  upon  the  planting  states 
to  such  an  extent,  that  abolition,  if  not  voluntarily 
achieved  by  law,  will  be  forced  by  a war  of  colors 
exterminating  one  or  other  of  the  races,  in  either 
event,  (and  the  editor  seemed  to  contemplate  either 
with  equal  serenity)  terminating  in  that  universal 
liberty  so  fiercely  sought.  Holding  these  opinions, 
and  after  visiting  the  northern  cities  and  being  re- 
ceived there  in  full  communion  by  the  abolition  par- 
ty, caressed  and  flattered  and  feasted,  hailed  in  the 
stages  of  his  triumphal  progress  by  discharging  of 
cannon,  and  heralded  in  the  papers  devoted  to  the 
cause  as  the  boldest,  the  most  intrepid,  the  most  de- 
voted of  its  champions,  he  returned  to  his  native 
state,  the  organ  and  the  agent  of  an  incendiary  sect 
to  force  upon  her  principles  fatal  to  her  domestic 
repose,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  the  peace  of 
the  community.  In  the  preparation  and  establish- 
ment of  his  office  in  Lexington,  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay 
acted  as  though  he  was  in  an  enemy’s  country.  He 
has  employed  scientific  engineers  in  fortifying  against 
attack,  and  prepared  the  means  of  destroying  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  citizens,  it  is  said,  in  mines  of 
gunpowder,  stands  of  muskets,  and  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  whole  course  of  the  man  bears  evidence  incon- 
testible  that  he  was  entering  upon  a career  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  citizen  has  a right  to  arm  in  his  own 
defence,  and  to  protect  his  house  and  his  person 
from  unlawful  assault:  but  why  should  a peaceful 
citizen  engaged  in  a lawful  calling,  make  prepara- 
tions suited  to  repel  an  invading  army?  It  is  need- 
less to  our  purpose,  to  notice  the  editor’s  ruthless  at- 
tacks upon  individuals,  and  his  threats  to  terrify  re- 
sistance of  his  course.  We  proceed  at  once  to  the 
last  number  of  the  “True  American”  and  the  publi- 
cations since  put  forth  by  its  editor,  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  temper  towards  the  community,  and 
the  character,  purpose,  and  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  paper.  In  this  paper  of  the  12th  of  August  there 
i9  a leading  article,  for  which,  although  not  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor,  the  print  is  responsible  to  the 
public,  and  which  at  all  events  is  evidence  of  the 
purpose  of  the  print  and  the  character  and  object  of 
those  who  supported  it.  We  make  from  this  arti- 
cle a few  extracts  of  the  most  omnious  character. — 
The  fundamental  proposition  of  t ■ is  writer  is  as  fol- 
low.^: “Our  legislatures,  slate  and  general,  should 

raise  the  platform  upon  which  our  free  colored  peo- 
ple stand.  They  should  give  to  them  full  political 
rights  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  to  set  on  juries,  to  give 
their  testimony,  and  to  make  no  distinction  between 
them  and  ourselves.”  After  tracing  the  delightful 
effects  of  this  equality,  the  article  proceeds:  “Our 

national  character,  our  best  consciences,  our  duty, 
all  weigh  nothing  in  the  scale  of  slavery,  against  the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  the  master.  The  instrument 
called  the  constitution,  after  pronouncing  all  men 
equal  and  having  equal  rights,  suffers  slavery  to  ex- 
ist, a free  colored  person  to  be  denied  all  political 
rights,  and  after  declaring  that  all  free  persons  shall 
enjoy  a free  intercourse  with  the  states,  suffers  the 
free  negro  to  be  driven  out  of  all  and  excluded  from 
such  rights.  Deliver  me  from  an  instrument  thus 
partial,  thus  unjust,  that  can  be  thus  perverted  and 
made  to  sanction  prejudices  and  party  feelings,  and 
note  the  accidental  distinction  of  color.”  We  think 
nothing  from  the  north  can  beat  this.  The  western 
apostle  transcends,  if  possible,  his  mission.  But  again 
as  to  the  necessity,  of  our  being  civil  and  submissive 
to  our  friends,  the  abolitionists,  and  the  danger  of  re- 
stiveness on  our  part: 

“The  slaveholders  must  calm  themselves  into  just 
thinkers,  and  cease  to  provoke  the  northern  free 
states  by  putting  them  at  defiance  in  congress  and 
out  of  it.  They  must  look  upon  abolitionists  as  en- 
thusiasts if  they  will,  but  also  as  in  earnest,  and  in 
design,  at  least,  as  real  patriots.  The  abolitionist! 
is  becoming  as  reckless  as  the  slaveholder  when  thus 


provoked,  and  may  add  violence  and  injustice  to  hi* 
course,  that  was  intended  to  be  mild  and  eonciliatot 
ry.”  Very  rational  and  prudent  advice.  Submit 
quietly,  or  the  matter  will  be  forced  upon  you.  Bit 
we  quote  farther  the  following  pregnant  sentences: 
“It  is  in  vain  for  the  master  to  try  to  fence  his  dear 
slaves  in  from  all  intercourse  with  the  great  world, 
to  create  his  little  petty  and  tyrannical  kingdom  on 
his  own  plantation,  and  keep  it  for  his  exclusive 
reign.  He  cannot  shut  out  the  light  of  informa- 
tion any  more  than  the  light  of  heaven.  It  will 
penetrate  ail  disguises,  and  shine  upon  the  dark 
night  of  slavery.  He  must  recollect  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  north,  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south  border  on  him,  the  free  West  Indian,  the  free 
Mexican,  the  free  Yankee,  the  more  than  free  abo- 
litionists of  his  own  country.  Everything  trenches 
upon  his  infected  district,  and  the  wolf  looks  calmly 
in  upon  his  fold.”  We  were  mad  not  to  listen  to 
warnings  like  these.  We  have  quoted  these  pas- 
sages to  prove  the  thorough  identity  between  the 
doctrines  and  objects  of  this  paper  and  the  worst 
principles  of  the  ultra  abolitionists  of  the  north. — • 
Here  is  the  assertion  of  the  equality  of  the  Afri- 
can race  under  the  constitution,  and  the  repudia- 
tion of  practical  working  of  the  instrument:  “De- 
liver me  from  an  instrument  thus  partial,  thus  un- 
just——that  can  be  thus  perverted.”  Here  loo  is 
the  threat  to  the  masters  of  the  consequences  of  the 
light  and  information,  “that  the  more  than  free  abo- 
litionist” of  his  own  country  is  pouring  upon  the 
negro  mind. 

When  we  contemplate  the  mild  form  of  negro 
slavery  in  this  district;  the  happy  and  peaceful,  and 
contented  relation  with  the  master  and  the  slave, 
where  such  a thing  as  cruelty  was  scarcely  known, 
where  the  master  was  without  fear  or  distrust,  and 
the  well  fed,  well  clothed,  intelligent  slave  bent  to 
his  lot  of  labor,  the  lot  by  the  way  of  all  mankind, 
without  repining,  regarding  his  master  rather  in  the 
light  of  parent,  and  himself  as  a necessary  and  no 
mean  portion  of  the  family,  we  could  peur  curses 
on  the  fiends  who  would  break  up  the  intimate,  and 
not  the  least  endearing  relation  of  domestic  life,  and 
when  all  was  peace  and  mildness,  plant  discord  and 
fury,  and  fiery  hale,  and  render  cruelty  a necessary 
policy  on  the  one  side  by  inculcating  disobedience 
as  a principle  on  ihe  other.  But  we  must  hasten 
with  our  proof.  In  the  same  day’s  paper,  an  edito- 
rial appeared,  backing  the  reason  ing  of  the  article  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  by  a brief  recapitula- 
tion of  violated  law,  trampled  constitution,  the  tri- 
ll m n h of  brute  force  over  moral  right,  the  falsifica- 
tion of  the  great  principles  of  the  revolution,  all 
illustrated  by  “slavery  the  most  unmitigated,  the 
lowest,  the  basest  that  the  world  has  seer,;”  and 
winding  up  with  the  following  extraordinary  threat: 
“When  the  great  hearted  of  our  land  weep,  and  the 
man  of  reflection  maddens  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  national  apostacy,  there  are  men  pursuing  gain 
and  pleasure,  who  smile  with  contempt  and  indiffe- 
rence at  their  appeals.  But  remember  you  who 
dwell  in  marble  palaces — that  there  are  strong  arms 
and  fiery  hearts,  and  iron  pikes  in  the  streets,  and 
panes  of  glass  only  between  them  and  the  silver  plate 
on  the  board,  and  ttie  smoothed  skinned  woman  on 
the  ottoman.  When  you  have  mocked  at  virtue, 
denied  the  agency  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
made  rapine  your  honied  faith;  tremble,  for  the  day 
of  retribution  is  at  hand — and  the  masses  will  be 
avenged.”  Here  i9  more  light  and  knowledge  thrown 
upon  the  r.egro’s  mind,  and  horrible  fires  kindled  in 
his  already  “fiery  heart”  by  the  hand  of  the  daring 
incendiary,  the  audacious  emissary  of  the  “more 
than  free  abolitionist.”  Roused  and  alarmed  by 
these  atrocities,  and  determined  no  longer  to  endure 
the  presence  of  an  armed  abolitionist,  hurling  his 
fire  brands  of  murder  and  of  lust  inlo  the  bosom  of 
a peaceful  and  polished  city,  a number  of  citizens 
of  Lexington  undertook  the  task  of  remonstrance. — 
To  a mi'd — a wonderfully  mild  request — to  discon- 
tinue the  paper,  the  haughty  and  infatuated  fanatic 
responded  in  terms  of  outrage,  unparalleled,  to  the 
committee  of  gentlemen  who  waited  on  him,  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  citizens  to  consult  together  on 
such  a subject,  and  denouncing  the  meeting  which 
had  opened  a correspondence  with  him,  as  a cow- 
ardly conclave  of  pirates,  robbers,  and  assassins,  and 
assigning  as  the  ground  of  their  excitement,  the  ap- 
prehension that  their  power  was  about  to  be  taken 
away  from  them.  The  editor  himself  has  publish- 
ed this  correspondence,  appended  to  a hand  bill, 
which  appeared  before  the  call  of  this  meeting  of 
the  people,  and  before  his  ansiver  was  laid  before 
the  first  meeting  referred  to.  The  whole  together, 
proves  either  that  C.  M.  Clay  is  a madman,  or  that 
he  meditated,  and  has  prepared  himself  for  a civil 
war,  in  which  he  expected  the  non-slaveholding  la- 
borers along  with  the  slaves,  to  flock  to  his  standard, 
and  the  war  of  abolition  to  begin  in  Kentucky.  That 
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we  may  not  be  suspected  of  that  extravagance  which 
we  charge  on  him,  we  quote  from  his  letter  the  clos- 
ing sentence:  “Go  tell  your  secret  conclave  of  cow- 
ardly assassins  that  C.  M.  Clay  knows  his  rights  and 
how  to  defend  them.”  To  this  he  appendsan  appeal 
addressed  to  the  Kentuckians.  That  we  may  not 
be  suspected  of  garbling,  we  insert  this  extraordina 
ry  summons: 

“Kentuckians: — You  see  this  attempt  of  these 
tyrants,  worse  than  the  thirty  despots  who  lorded  it 
over  the  once  free  Athens,  now  to  enslave  you. — 
Men  who  regard  laws — men  who  regard  all  their 
liberties  as  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  a single  pecuniary 
interest,  to  say  the  least  of  doubtful  value — lovers  of 
justice — enemies  of  blood — laborers  of  nil  classes — you 
for  whom  I hare  sacrificed  so  much , where  will  you  be 
found  when  this  battle  between  Liberty  and  Slavery  is  to 
be  fought?  I cannot,  1 will  not,  l dare  not  question 
on  which  side  you  will  be  found.  If  you  stand  by 
me  like  men,  our  country  shall  yet  be  free;  but  if  you 
falter  now,  I perish  with  less  regret  when  I remem- 
ber that  the  people  of  mv  native  State,  of  whom  I 
have  been  so  proud,  and  whom  I have  loved  so  much, 
are  already  slaves.  C.  M.  CLAY.” 

That  this  infatuated  man  believed  that  the  non- 
slaveholders  of  Kentucky  would  feel  and  act  as  a 
party  against  ihe  tenure  of  slavery,  and  that  through 
them  he  expected  to  change  the  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  finally  overthrow  the  institution,  is  evi- 
dent from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Tribune.  That 
he  should  have  calculated  on  kindling  the  flames  of 
civil  and  servile  war,  and  rallying  free  laborers  and 
negro  slaves  under  his  standard,  would  seem  incred- 
ible, yet  his  acts  and  words  can  bear  no  other  con- 
struction: “Laborers  of  all  classes — you  for  whom  I 
“have  sacrificed  so  much,  where  will  you  be  found 
“when  this  battle  between  Liberty  and  Slavery  is  to 
“fought?  Ifyou  stand  by  me  like  men,  our  country 
“shall  yet  be  free,  but  if  you  falter,  I perish,  &c.” 

Such  a man  and  such  a course  is  no  longer  tolera- 
ble or  consistent  with  the  character  or  safety  of  this 
community.  With  the  power  of  a press,  with  edu- 
cation, fortune,  talent,  sustained  by  a powerful  party, 
at  least  abroad,  who  have  made  this  bold  experi- 
ment in  Kentucky  through  him,  the  negroes  might 
well,  as  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  they  do, 
look  to  him  as  a deliverer.  On  the  frontier  of  sla. 
very,  will:  three  free  States  fronting  and  touching  us 
along  a border  of  seven  hundred  miles,  we  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  assaults  of  abolition.  The 
plunder  of  our  property,  the  kidnapping,  stealing  and 
abduction  of  our  slaves,  is  a light  evil  in  comparison 
with  planting  a seminary  for  their  infernal  doctrines 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  densest  slave  population. 
Communities  may  be  endangered  as  well  as  single 
individuals.  A great  and  impending  danger  over  the 
life  or  personal  safety  of  a s:ngle  man,  justifies 
the  employment  of  his  own  force  immediately  in  his 
own  defence,  and  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  his  protection.  He  whose  aim  it  is,  or  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  whose  conduct  is  to  bring  aboqt 
intestine  convulsions  and  servile  war,  threatens  to 
inflict  upon  society  the  greatest  horror  it  can  endure. 
Our  laws  may  punish  when  the  offence  shall  have 
been  consummate;  but  they  have  provided  no  reme- 
dial process  by  which  it  can  be  prevented.  To  war 
with  an  organ  of  Abolition  by  action  or  indictment 
for  libel,  would  make  that  powerful  parly  smile. 
To  injoin  the  publication  of  the  “True  American” 
would  only  change  its  name.  A perpetual  injunc- 
tion against  the  publication  of  any  paper  whatever 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  were  beyond  the  power  of  the 
chancellor.  The  danger  continues.  An  Abolition 
paper  in  a slave  State  is  a nuisance  of  the  most  for- 
midable character — a public  nuisance — not  a mere 
inconvenience,  which  may  occasion  delay  in  busi- 
ness or  prove  hurtful  to  health  or  comfort;  but  a bla- 
zing brand  in  the  band  of  an  incendiary  or  madman, 
which  may  scatter  ruin,  conflagration,  revolution, 
crime  unnameablc,  over  every  thing  dear  in  domestic 
life,  sacred  in  religion,  or  respectable  in  modesty  — 
Who  shall  say  that  the  safety  of  a single  individual 
is  more  important  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  that  of 
a whole  people?  Who  shall  say  that  when  the  case 
of  danger — real  danger,  of  great  and  irreparable  in- 
jury to  a whole  community  really  occurs — that  it  is 
not  armed  legally  with  the  right  of  self-defence?  In 
either  case  the  circumstances  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  or  the  decisions  of  justice. 
An  unauthorized  crowd  who  inflict  death  upon  per- 
sons or  destruction  upon  property,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  passion  or  e'  en  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
is  a mob;  and  is  the  most  fatal  enemy  to  security 
and  to  freedom.  But  as  in  case  of  sudden  invasion, 
or  insurrection  itself,  the  people  have  at  once,  inde- 
pendent of  the  magistrates,  the  right  of  defence,  so 
when  there  be  a well  grounded  apprehension  of  great, 
and,  it  may  be,  irreparable  injury,  the  use  of  force  in 
the  community  is  lawful  and  safe.  We  hold  the 
abolitionists  traitors  to  the  constitution  of  the  coun» 


try,  and  enemies  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  Union 
was  originally  formed,  and  the  only  terms  upon 
which  it  can  continue  to  subsist.  When  they  bring 
their  doctrines  and  their  principles  into  the  bosom  of 
a «lave  State,  they  bring  fire  into  a magazine.  The 
“True  American”  is  an  abolition  paper  of  the  worst 
stamp  1 As  such,  the  peace  and  safety  of  this  com 
munity  demand  instant  and  entire  suppression. 

In  some  countries,  Mr.  Clay  might  have  dreaded 
summary  popular  vengeance  on  his  person  or  secret 
murder.  He  is  among  a people  who  abhor  mobs, 
who  know  no  Lynch  law,  and  where  assisination  is 
unheard  of.  He  has  pressed  the  patience  of  his 
countrymen  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  sufferance — 
they  can  bear  no  more  without  being  traitors  to  all 
the  trusts  reposed  in  brave  and  patriot  men.  Though 
he  has  bearded  and  defied  them — attacked  the  tenure 
of  their  property,  and  outraged  decency  by  the  terms 
in  which  he  has  characterized  them,  they  are  too 
conscious  of  their  strength  to  chafe  at  insult.  They 
thirst  ndl'for  Jiis  blood,  and  they  would  not  injure 
his  property.  He  is  a trespasser  upon  them,  they 
have  requested  him  mildly  to  desist.  He  is  contu- 
macious, and  they  will  remove  him  by  force.  Mr. 
Clay  has  complained  in  his  recent  handbills  of  his 
indisposition,  and  charged  the  people  as  deficient  in 
courage  and  magnanimity  in  moving  upon  him  when 
he  is.  incapable  of  defence.  If  all  that  be  said  of  him, 
his  purpose,  and  his  means,  be  true,  his  indisposition 
is  fortunate.  He  may  rest,  assured  that  we  will  not 
be  deterred  by  one  nor  10,000  such  men  as  he.  He 
cannot  bully  his  countrymen.  A Kentuckian  him- 
self he  should  have  known  Kentuckians  better.  His 
weakness  is  his  security.  We  are  armed  and  resolv- 
ed— if  resistance  be  attempted,  the  consequence  be 
on  his  own  head.  For  our  vindication  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  appeal  to  Kentucky  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  by  this  assembly: 

1st.  That  no  abolition  press  ought  to  be  tolerated 
in  Kentucky,  and  none  shall  be  iri  this  city  or  its  vi- 
cinity. 

2d.  That  if  the  office  of  the  “True  American”  be 
surrendered  peaceably,  no  injury  shall  be  done  to 
the  building  or  other  property.  The  presses  arid 
printing  apparatus  shall  be  carefully  packed  up  and 
sent  out  of  the  state,  subject  then  to  Mr.  C.  M. 
Clay’s  order. 

3d.  That  if  resistance  he  offered,  we  will  force 
the  office  at  all  hazards,  and  destroy  the  nuisance. 

4th.  That  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  revive  the  pa- 
per here,  we  will  again  assemble. 

5th.  That  we  hope  C.  M.  Clay  will  be  advised. 
For  by  our  regard  to  our  wives,  our  children,  our 
homes,  our  property,  our  country,  our  honor,  wear 
what  name  he  may,  be  connected  with  whom  he 
may,  whatever  arm  or  party  here  or  elsewhere  may 
sustain  him,  he  shall  not  publish  an  abolition  paper 
here,  and  this  we  affirm  at  the  risk,  be  it  of  his 
blood,  or  our  own,  or  both;  or  of  all  he  may  bring, 
of  bond  or  free,  to  aid  his  murderous  hand. 

6th.  That  the  chairman  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  appoint  a committee  of  sixty  of  our  body 
who  shall  be  authorised  to  repair  to  the  office  of  the 
“True  American,”  take  possession  of  pivss  and 
printing  apparatus,  pack  up  the  same,  and  place  it 
at  the  railroad  office  for  transportation  toCincinnati, 
and  report  forthw  ith  to  this  body. 

The  following  is  the  committee: 

George  W.  Johnson,  Ch’m,  James  P.  Megowan, 
Joseph  Beard,  Berij.  Robinson,  Moses  Morrison, 
Richard  Higgins,  Henry  H.  Timberlake,  Thos.  C. 
Orear,  Jesse  Bayles,  Hiram  Shaw,  Josiah  Ennis, 
John  J.  Dudley,  Win.  B.  Kinkead,  James  B.  Waller, 
George  W.  Norton,  Franklin  Tilford,  G.  L.  Posle- 
thwait,  William  Elder,  Nathan  Payne,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Lewis,  Patterson  Bain,  Francis  McLear,  David 
Glass,  Nevil  Blackmore,  Janies  H.  Allen,  John  Mc- 
Cauley, George  W.  Stewart,  Thos.  H.  Shelby, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Thomas  S.  Redd,  Macy  Twaits, 
Henry  Long,  Richard  Allen,  James  Carter,  Alex. 
Moore,  John  Anderson,  Thos.  Bradley,  Berij.  C. 
Wood,  Dr.  J.  C.  Darby,  Alex.  Moreland,  James  B. 
Clay,*  Wm.  Cooper,  S.  P.  Kenney,  John  H.  Cooper, 
Thomas  Carr,  Win.  R.  McKee,  Garrett  Watts, 
Richard  Spurr,  Edward  Oldham,  John  R.  Dunlap, 
John  L.  McDowell,  Benj.  Downs,  John  Overton, 
Robert  B.  Hamilton,  Richard  Overton,  Dr.  J.  Bush, 
Col.  Alex.  Morgan,  Nelson  Dudley,  Wilson  Hunt, 
John  Gilbert  and  Francis  Hosteller. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  2 o’clock, 
P.  M.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed under  the  6th  resolution. 

According  to  adjournment,  the  citizens  met  at  2 
o’clock,  P.  M. 

James  B.  Clay,  esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
of  sixty,  made  the  following  report  which  was  una- 
nimously adopted: 

["A  son  of  Henry  Clay  who  is  now  on  a visit  at  the 
springs  in  Virginia-] 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  take 
down  and  pack  up  the  press,  type,  &c.,  of  the  “True 
American”  printing  office,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
report  to  (lie  meeting. 

That,  in  pursuance  of  the  direction  of  the  meet- 
ing/they proceeded  at  once  to  the  office  of  that  pa- 
per, the  key  of  which  on  arriving  at  the  door  was 
given  up  to  the  chairman,  by  Mr.  Dowden,  city 
marshal.  The  mayor  ol  the  c ity  was  at  the  door, 
and  gave  notice  that  the  committee  was  acting  in 
opposition  to  law,  but  that  the  city  authorities  could 
offer  no  forcible  resistance  to  them. 

The  committee,  on  answering  severally  to  their 
names,  were  then  admitted  into  the  office,  and  the 
doors  were  closed  after  them.  The  committee  be- 
ing called  to  order  by  Mr.  Johnson,  its  chairman,  on 
motion  of  Josiah  Ennis,  J.  B.  Clay  was  appointed, 
unanimously,  to  act  as  secretary. 

O i motion  of  Maj.  W.  R.  McKee,  it  was  then 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  hold  itself  responsi- 
ble for  anything  which  might  be  lost  or  destroyed, 
whilst  the  committee  were  performing  the  duty  as- 
signed to  them. 

O i motion  of  R.  Higgins. 

Resolved,  That  James  Virden  and  Jos.  Scrugham, 
be  appointed  to  lake  down  the  press,  and  Messrs. 
Cunningham  and  Harvey  to  put  up  the  type,  anil 
that  Messrs.  Ennis,  Barlow,  Jouitt,  Beard,  Stewart, 
Robinson,  Megowan,  Oldham  and  March,  to  assist 
them. 

On  motion  of  F.  Tilford. 

■ Resolved,  That  the  secretary  take  a list  of  the 
property  as  packed  up. 

The  secretary  containing  the  private  papers  of  the 
editor  of  the  “True  American,”  by  unanimous  re- 
solution, was  sent  to  his  house. 

The  committee  not  being  able  to  accomplish  the 
duty  assigned  by  2 o’clock,  the  hour  to  which  the 
meeting  had  adjourned,  Messrs.  R.  Higgins,  T.  S. 
Redd,  Macy  Twaits,  Dr.  Darby,  B.  Robinson,  and 
J.  B.  Clay,  were  deputed  to  report  the  progress  to 
the  meeting.  After  which,  all  the  type, presses,  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  the  office,  were  sent  to 
the  railroad  office,  to  be  shipped  .beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state,  to  the  order  of  C.  M.  Clay. 

Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Ch'm. 

J.  B.  Clay,  Sec'y. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Gov.  Thos. 
Metcalfe,  who  read  a letter  which  he  designed  for 
publication,  in  reference  to  slavery. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  Henry  Johnson,  it  was  unani- 
mously 

Resolved , That  Gov.  Metcalfe,  be  requested  to 
publish  the  letter  above  referred  to,  or  such  por- 
tions of  it  3 s he  deems  advisable. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  city. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Waller  Bullock,  Ch'm, 

Benj.  Gratz,  Sec'y. 

Lexington,  Aug.  17/A,  1845. 

C.  M.  Clay,  Esq. 

Sir:  We  have  been  directed  by  the  committee  of 
the  meeting  held  on  yesterday,  at  the  court  house, 
as  its  officers,  to  inform  you  that  the  press,  type, 
&c.,  of  the  “True  American”  paper,  have  been 
carefully  put  up,  and  shipped  by  railroad  to  Cincin- 
nati, to  the  care  of  Messrs.  January  & Taylor,  sub- 
ject to  your  order;  and  that  the  charges  and  expen- 
ses upon  them  have  been  paid.  With  proper  res- 
pect, we  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

Geo.  W.  Johnson,  Ch'm. 

J.  B.  Clay,  Sec'y 

The  Lexington  disturbance.  The  suppression 
of  the  “True  American”  by  the  people  of  Lexing- 
ton ar.u  ihe  surrounding  country,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effected,  are  acts  of  which  we  are 
compelled  to  disapprove.  We  never  will  sanction 
the  exertion  of  mob-power  in  any  instance.  Ours 
is  acountry  of  laws.  Freedom  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion are  to  be  restrained  only  by  law'.  Whenever 
the  safe  exercise  of  these  privileges  H made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  sufferance  of  the  populace,  (heir  va- 
lue becomes  insignificant,  the  majesty  ol  the  law  de- 
graded, and  sooner  or  later  licentiousness  will  sup- 
plant sound  morals.  If,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  legal  restriction,  an  individual  chooses  lo  pur- 
sue a course  of  action  annoying  to  the  community 
in  which  he  dwells,  we  think  it  is  better,  temporari- 
ly, to  suffer  the  evil,  than  to  set  the  bad  example  of 
taking  its  summary  punishment  into  hands  entitled 
to  no  legal  power  of  reslraint.  The  Lexington 
case,  we  know,  is  marked  by  great  peculiarity,  yet, 
we  think,  some  other  course  would  have  beeii  pre- 
ferable  to  that  winch  was  determined  upon  and  pur- 
sued, and,  that  the  last  handbill  of  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
assurances  of  his  friends,  should  have  induced  the 
people  to  withhold  their  hands  from  an  unauthorized 
control  of  his  private  property. 

[ Louisville  Journal. 
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POSTSCRIPT. — Foreign  News. — The  steamer  Cal- 
edonia left  Liverpool  on  the  19th  ult.  and  reached  Boston 
on  t he  3d  inst . 

The  Queen,  in  person,  prorogued  parliament  on  the 
9th  of  August,  after  a laborious  ses-ion,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  Prince  Albert  and  suite,  left  Buckingham  Palace 
and  proceeded  to  Woolwich, where  the  Royal  Yatch  and 
the  Black  Eagle,  were  laying  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
party  to  Antwerp,  for  which  they  immediately  embark- 
ed, leaving  under  a roar  of  artillery  from  various  direc- 
tions,— and  were  greeted  upon  reaching  Antwerp  next 
evening  (Sunday)  with  all  due  formality.  Having  had  a 
rough  passage,  and  heavy  rain,  they  did  not  land  until 
Monday  morning.  Proceeding  from  Antwerp  where  a 
. magnificent  railway  train  awaited,  and  conveyed  them 
to  Malines,  the  central  point  of  the  Belgian  rail  way. 
where  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  and  the  Court  of  Flanders,  awaited  and  wel 
coined  (heir  arrival.  They  were  to  proceed  to  Coblentz, 
then  to  Stolzenfels.  arid  thence  to  Prince  Albert’s  pater- 
nal residence  at  Coburg  and  Gotha.  A London  paper 
in  the  Palmerstonian  interest,  says — ‘ The  visit  of  the 
Queen  to  the  Rhine  has  given  rise  to  a world  of  jealous- 
ies and  mistrusts— has  made  courts  anxious  and  diplo- 
matists bu-y  ” At  Aix,  la  Chapplle,  t he  King  of  Prussia 
was  in  attendance,  to  receive  the  rbyal  party. 

The  King  and  Royal  Family  of  France  are  at  the 
Chateau  d’Elu,  where  the  Princess  ofSaxe  Coburg  Gotha 
has  been  safely  delivered  of  a son. 

Mr.  McLane  has  delivered  his  credentials  to  the  Queen, 
and  Mr.  Everett  his  letters  of  recall.  The  American 
ambassador  was  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  object  of  h is 
mission  instanter,  but  as  Lord  Aberdeen  had  arranged 
tu  accompany  the  Queen  to  Germany,  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiation  vvas  postponed. 

Mr.  O’Connell  arrived  at  Darrynane  Abbey  on  the 
3 1 st  July.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  remain  there  for 
some  weeks.  He  has  been  joined  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Maurice  O’Connell,  M.  P. 

O’Connell  takes  the  bull  by  the  ho-ns,  and  rings  the 
parliament  knell  of  Shiel,  Wye,  Sergeant  Murphy,  and 
of  all  who  have  questioned  his  course  of  Irish  policy. 
He  determines  to  send  sixty  pledged  repealers  to  parlia- 
ment. “All  that  are  not  for  me  are  against  me.’ 

An  attempt  to  revive  an  Orange  association  in  Ireland, 
has  been  promptly  suppressed  by  the  ministry. 

A declaration  of  war  liy  Mexico  against  the  United 
States  is  the  great  point  discussed  by  the  Paris  papers. 
La  Presse  regards  that  act  as  a puerile  demonstration, 
calculates  upon  the  support  of  Mexico  by  Grea*  Britain, 
and  recommends  that  France  observe  the  strictest  neu- 
trality. The  odier  opposition  prints  discuss  the  matter 
much  in  the  same  strain. 

The  British  press  affords  quite  a variety  of  tune  on 
this  theme.  The  lory  papers  and  organs  of  the  ministry, 
are  cautious,  moderate,  almost  sullenly  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. Even  die  London  Times,  a surly  bull-dog,  always 
growling  at  America,  hardly  shows  Ins  teetli  upon  this 
occasion.  The  lesser  tribe  are  evidently  waiting  lor 
their  cue.  The  whig  or  opposition  journals,  let  off  their 
steam  in  about  equal  measure  against  the  ministry  and 
tlie  Americans — bitter  as  gaul.  Whether  Mr.  Peer  or 
President  Polic  gets  the  worst,  of  it,  is  a matter  of  doubt. 
The  former  is  charged  with  feebleness  amounting  to  fa- 
tuity, for  allowing  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  be  effected, 
and  tlie  latter,  and  all  Americans  are  knaves  for  at- 
'empting  sucli  a trick,  by  which  the  ‘'rascally  Yankees” 
are  running  off  with  trade,  territory,  and  power.  The 
Kiammer  bewails  tlie  event  as  an  incrutable  ministry  of 
Providence,  thus  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery.  The 
John  Bull,  in  bitter  irony,  sneers  by  turns  at  the  United 
Hates,  at  England,  at  Mexico,  and  at  Texas.  The 
Morning  Herald , avers  that  Texas  was  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever  to  Great  Britain,  that  they  would  have 
it  as  a gif',  and  advises  Mexico  to  give  iter  daughter 
away,  like  a sensible  mother. 

American  Securities,  were  better  thought  of,  in  con- 
sequence of  liie  Pennsylvania  August  payment  having 
been  received. 

Mexican  Bonds  had  declined  two  per  cent,  under  an 
apprehension  of  a war  with  the  U.  Stales. 

The  Bank  of  England,  having  upwards  of  £16,000,- 
(100,  sav  76  millions  of  dollars,  in  specie  in  vault,  refuse 
to  purchase  die  £2,000,000  in  silver,  just  received  fiorn 
China,  as  part  of  their  war  indemnity.  It  will  be  pub- 
licly solo . Tiie  Chinese  have  one  more  payment  to  make 
yet. 

Trade,  Tlie  stock  of  British  goods  on  hand,  is-stated 
to  be  ligli'. 

The  Iron  Trade,  had  revived  again.  A lively  de- 
mand for  home  consumption  as  well  as  for  foreign  or- 
ders, had  awaken  speculation.  Pig  in  the  Clyde  lias 
been  fetching  62s.  6J.  to  Go;,  nett  cash,  in  Wales  85;.  to 
90s.;  bar  in  Wales  £7  os  to  £7  10s.,  in  London  £8  to 
£8  -2s.  6d.  For  railway  liars  tlie  orders  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  £9  10s.  to  £10  are  the  rates  insisted  upon  for 
present  delivery. 

Tiie  Crops,  and  the  Corn  Market,  were  still  a matter 
of  deep  anxie  y.  The  quantity  of  last  year’s  breadstuff 
yet  on  hand,  was  ascertained  to  be  mu  ell  larger  than  re- 
port had  stated.  Supplies  had  come  from  Ireland,  and 
consequently,  prices,  though  firm,  had  not  mn'erially  ad- 
vanced. The  weather — not  favorable — nor  yet  decided- 
ly unfavorable  to  the  harvest. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  assurance  that  he  contemplated 
a change  in  the  principle  of  die  existing  corn  laws 

American  Provisions.  Hardly  any  in  market;  de- 
mand keeps  down  die  stock — prices  firm,  and  advance- 
ng  on  some  articles.  Cheese  not  to  be  had— lard  ex- 


hausted— tallow  has  advanced,  and  also  grease-butter. — • 
Beef  commands  ready  sale  at  tlie  last  quotations.  Pork, 
without  advancing,  is  in  demand.  The  government  re- 
quires 14,000  tierces  of  pork  for  the  navy,  and  the  stock 
of  Irish  is  diminishing. 

Cotton  Market.  Liverpool,  Aug.  18.  Tlie  tone  is 
firm— prices  fully  maintained,  and  for  finer  qualities,  an 
advance  of  j has  been  occasionally  realized,  but  other 
qualities  have  not  advanced.  No  great  activity  in  the 
market,  though  tlie  stock  is  diminishing. 

Tlie  Havre  cotton  market,  rather  flat,  up  to  the  15th 
ult. 

Ah  ead  of  tiie  Magnetic  Telegraph.  The  St.  Louis 
papers  are  felicitating  themselvecs  upon  the  prospect 
that,  when  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  completed  from 
Washington  to  their  city,  they  will  he  able  to  report  the 
speeches  in  Congress  a few  minutes  before  they  are  de- 
livered, in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  longitude  be  - 
tween  the  two  places. 

Abbot  Lawrence,  Esq.  lias  presented  tlie  Latin  Pub- 
lic School  of  Boston  with  $2000. 

A colored  convention,  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
last  week,  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  in  tiie  con- 
templated constituiional  reform,  to  secure  ihe  right  of  vo- 
ting in  that  siaie,  as  enjoyed  by  tlie  whiles.  Under  the 
present  constitution,  properly  io  the  amount  of  $250 
must  be  owned  lo  give  that  right  to  a colored  man.  Of 
this  tlie  convention  complain  bitterly.  In  1S40  there 
were  50,027  colored  persons  In  tlie  stale  of  N.  Y.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  would  now  be  nearly  15,000  colored 
voters  in  that  state,  if  the  change  was  effected. 

Banks  of  New  Orleans.  Tlie  six  specie  paying 
banks  of  (lie  city,  on  the  26ih  July  1845,  report,  liabilities 
*10,043.736.  assets  $11,339,S73,  'circulation  *4,147,217, 
specie  *6,298,857. 

Copper  companies.  A new  copper  company  lias  been 
formed  at  Pontiac,  under  the  name  of  the  “National 
Mining  company.’’  Seven  of  its  members  left  last  week 
for  tlie  copper  region.  Another  company  has  also  been 
formed  at  Flint,  under  tlie  name  of  “Northwestern  Min 
ing  company.’’ 

Deaths  the  week  before  last  at  New  York  was  205. 

At  St  Louis,  the  week  ending  2 1 ill  Aug.  51,  of  which 
20  were  tinder  one  year — the  week  ending  18th  August, 
48,  of  which  five  under  one  year,  15  under  two  years. 

The  Providence  Journal  announces  the  death  of  Chas. 
Lippitt,  aged  ninety-one,  the  oldest  man  in  Providence. 
He  was  an  officer  of  die  revolution,  and  for  several  years, 
at  die  close  of  the  last  century,  was  elected  a member 
of  the  general  court. 

Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
died  on  Sunday  ihe  39  b ult.  He  was  a distinguished 
man,  highly  respected,  had  filled  many  respectable  offi 
ces,  and  was  at  ihe  time  of  his  dealh,  principal  of  the 
celebrated  law  school  of  Yale  College. 

Buckner  Thruston,  associate  judge,  U.  S.  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  died  on  Saturday  last,  the  30th  of 
August,  in  the  83  year  of  his  age.  A native  of  Virginia, 
lie  emigrated  lo  Kentucky,  and  from  1805  to  1810  repre- 
sented that  state  in  tlie  U.  S.  senate — Mr.  Madison  then 
appointed  him  to  a seat  on  tlie  bench,  which  lie  continu- 
ed ably  to  fill  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

David  Sears,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  given  *5000  to  the 
Cambridge  Observatory. 

James  A.  Everett.  E;q.  of  Houston  county , Georgia, 
lias  mode  a donation  of  $8000  to  the  Georgia  Female 
College  at  Macon.  The  institution  has,  by  tlie  liberality 
of  Mr.  E.,  been  entirely  relieved  from  debt . 

Emigrants.  During  the  month  of  August  I2.S73  pas- 
sengers arrived  at  N.  York  from  foreign  ports. 

Electro  Magnetic,  light.  A letter  dated  London, 
July  9th,  says:  “The  people  of  our  country  probably 
wish  to  know  how  Messrs.  Sanders  & Starr,  of  Cincin- 
no'i,  are  getting  along  with  their  experiments  * * * 
Their  Electro  Magnetic  light  is  finished,  and  will  answer 
an  admirable  purpose  for  light-houses.  They  have  re- 
ceived proposals  to  dispose  of  their  Light  for  England; 
but  prefer  retaining  it  themselves,  and  expect  at  a not 
far  distant  day  to  have  their  Light  glimmering  about 
John  Bull’s  coast.” 

Flour.  Baltimore  Inspections  last  week  comprised 
11,820  his.  and  1125  hh  Is.  This  week,  11,754  bbls. 
675  half  bbls. 

Ice  Trade.  The  first  cargo  of  American  ice  ever 
imported  into  Glasgow,  arrived  there  in  the  brig  Acton, 
of  New  York.  Several  well  timed  toasts  were  propos- 
ed, and  speeches  delivered  on  die  occasion,  hut  none 
more  heartily  honored  nor  enthusiastically  received  than 
those  in  which  a flowing  bumper  was  drained  “to  the 
success  of  tlie  ice  trade,”  and  “io  a permanent  and 
happy  understanding  with  ihe  United  States.” 

Lake  Trade.  Tlie  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Tlaindealer, 
says:  “The  steamer  Wisconsin,  Captain  Card,  came 
into  port  yesterday,  vvitli  over  nine  hundred  passengers, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  freight,  nearly 
all  declined  for  t lie  upper  country.  “This  is  the  largest 
load,’’  says  the  captain,  “that  ever  floated  on  Lake  Erie, 
since  Hull’s  surrender.” 

Mails  for  Texas.  The  Postmaster  General  lias  or- 
dered the  Postmaster  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to 
make  up  and  transmit  mails  from  those  cities  lo  Gal- 
veston and  Corpus  Christi,  in  Texas,  by  the  steamboats 


and  other  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Govern  ’ 
lnent,  as  often  as  the  boats  or  vessels  shall  perform  trips 
to  said  places.  Return  mails  are  to  be  made  from  Gal- 
veston, Corpus  Christi,  and  other  places  in  the  Texan 
territory. 

Oil  stone,  has  been  found  in  Wake  county,  N.  C. 

Recreation.  About  4000  visitors  are  now  at  Sara- 
toga- 

Railways.  During  the  session  of  parliament  just 
closed,  hills  were  passed,  sanctioning  the  construction  of 
2,000  miles  of  railways  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
560  miles  i:i  Ireland.  The  capital  authorized  for  the 
former,  is  £31,6S0  000  and  per  Ireland  £6,808,000 — to- 
tal £38,480,000 — say  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars! 

The  four  great  railway  projects  in  N.  England,  dis- 
cussions on  the  respective  merits  of  each  of  which  have 
for  months  passed  filled  the  papers  of  that  section  of  the 
Union,  have  just  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  “taking 
slock.” 

The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railway  company , which 
contemplates  Portland,  (Me.,)  as  tlie  Atlantic  terminus 
of  the  Canada  and  Lake  trade,  required  a capital  uf  *2,- 
500.000.  Tlie  one  million  apportioned  to  be  subscribed 
in  Maine,  is  subscribed.  The  portion  to  be  raised  in 
Canada,  was  not  only  filled,  but  vastly  over  t heir  quota 
was  subscribed-  A small  portion  of  the  entire  capital 
remained  to  be  taken.  A meeting  to  organize  the  com- 
pany was  advertized  to  take  place  on  the  25th  ult. 

The  Portsmouth  and  Concord  railway , requiring  a cap- 
tal  of  *800,000.  Of  this  *600,000  have  been  subscribed. 
The  remainder  will  probably  he  raised  in  N.  flampshire. 

The  Worcester  and  Providence  railway,  capital  *1,- 
000.000,  of  which  *700,000  has  been  subscribed. 

The  Rutland  railway,  requiring  a capital  of  $2,500,- 
000.  Tlie'  Vermonters  have  subscribed  one  million,  but 
tlie  Bostonians  have  rather  neglpcted  their  quota,  as  yet. 

The  Ogdensburg  railway. — Tlie  Albany  Citizen  says, 
that  the  counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  and  Clin- 
ton, have  subscribed  $370,000  towards  the  construction 
of  the  Ogdensburg  railroad,  which,  added  to  the  *1.500,- 
000  furnished  bv  Boston,  will  secure  the  completion  of 
the  road  by  1S49. 

There  is  another  effort  making  by  the  New  Yorkers 
to  get  on  with  their  New  York  and  Erie  rialway.  The 
party  in  power  in  the  legislature,  are  averse  to  progress- 
ing with  it  at  present,  and  their  weight  makes  it  an  up- 
hill business. 

Steamboat  disasters.  The  Bangor,  a new  iron 
steamer,  left  Boston  on  tlie  30th  ult.’  with  31  passengers 
and  cargo  valued  at  *20,000,  for  Bangor.  Next  even- 
ing she  took  fire  in  a bulk  head  near  tlie  boiler,  and  Lad 
to  be  run  on  shore  on  tlie  east  end  uf  Long  Island.  No 
lives  lost,  and  baggage  vvas  saved,  hut  all  tlie  cargo  and 
combustible  part  of  the  boat  were  burnt.  The  Revenue 
Cutler  Veto,  Lieut.  Foss,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Bangor  and  brought  her  passengers  to  Castine. 

Specie,  to  the  amount  of  *426,820  was  exported  from 
N.  York  during  the  month  of  August. 

Stoves.  Five  hundred  stoves  wore  shipped  at  Buffalo 
for  Chicago  in  one  vessel  last  week. 

Sandusky  city.  An  informal  census  shows  the  pre- 
sent population  to  be.  Americans  1,447;  English  114; 
Irish  398;  Germans  42G;  Negroes  54— total  2,441. 

The  Anti-rent  expenses,  in  the  couniies  of  Colum- 
|iia,  Delaware,  Ulster,  Schoharie  and  Cattaraugus,  N- 
York,  amount  to  over  *50,009. 

The  San  Pedro.  The  Baltimore  divers  beat  the  kin- 
derhookers,  Clarvoiance  and  all.  Captain  Kidd’s  trea- 
sure lies  buried  in  tlie  “vusiy  deep’’ — but  here  is  an  ar- 
rival of  *27,000  from  the  wreck  of  file  Spanish  man-of- 
war  San  Pedro,  sunk  “long  time  ago”  upon  tlie  Spanish 
Main,  and  which  being  real  “old  silver,’’  commands  a 
premium  of  7 percent.  It  reached  Baltimore  a f;  w days 
since,  in  the  schooner  Francis  Amy,  also  two  large  can- 
non, and  a considerable  quantity  of  copper.  The  Bal- 
timore “San  Pedro  company”  have  already  realized  a 
clever  sum  overall  expenses.  Tiie  agents  were  getting 
*600  to  $700  per  day,  up  to  l lie  time  they  left,  in  order 
to  make  some  repairs  to  their  apparatus. 

The  Potatoe  Rot,  has  already  seriously  assailed  tlie 
crop  in  Maine,  N.  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 

Tobacco.  The  Baltimoie  inspections  last  week  com- 
prised 1377  hlids.  Maryland,  762  Ohio,  and  69  Kentuc- 
ky— total  1145  hlids.  This  week,  1480  Maryland,  775 
Ohio.  21  Kentucky — total  2256  Irhds.  Prices  iast  quoted 
are  fully  maintained  and  fairer  qualities  are  quite  in  de- 
mand. Inferior,  is  heavy. 

The  Gulf  Stream.  A new  theory  for  the  Gulfstream 
has  lately  been  broached,  to  wit:  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  arp  higher  than  those 
ot  tlie  Atlantic,  being  poun  d through  an  underground 
aparture,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and  that  in  passing 
through  that  volcanic  region  die  wateis  become  heated 
to  the.  extraordinary  temperature  they  always  possess.  • 

Washington’s  Opinions.  In  a letter  to  Judge  Boinl- 
inot,  General  Washington  remarks:— “Tlie  free  cultiva 
tion  of  letters — the  unbounded  extension  of  commerce — 
the  progressive  refinement  of  manners — the  growing 
liberality  of  sentiiiient — and,  above  all,  the  pure  and  be- 
nign light  of  revelation,  have  had  a meliorating  influ- 
ence on  all  mankind,  and  increased  the  blessings  ol  so- 
ciety.’’ 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Agricultuaal  stock  statistics.  From  a report  to  par- 
liament, we  see  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  anti 
Ireland  22,050,000  horses,  worth  §435,000,000; 

15.000. 000  of  black  cattle,  worth  §1,075,000,000; 

50.000. 000  of  sheep,  worth  335,000,000;  16,000,000 
of  hogs,  worth  §91.350,000.  Total  §1,836,350,000. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a great  object  of  the  anti-protection  par- 
ty to  array  these  three  great  interests  of  the  nation 
in  antagonistical  position  to  each  other.  We  find 
the  following  paragraph  in  a speech  made  by  Earl 
Spencer,  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Eqgland,  held  on  the  18 1 h of  July.  We 
copy  it  not  more  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest 
than  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  mutual 
inter -dependence  of  the  three  great  branches  of  na- 
tional industry  is  set  forth.  How  much  wiser,  more 
' patriotic,  and  more  beneficent  in  every  way,  is  the 
spirit  which  thus  seeks  to  reconcile  these  various  in- 
terests, than  that  which  is  at  present  so  prevalent 
among  us.  We  find  the  account  of  this  meeting  in 
the  London  Times  of  July  19th:  [Wnf.  Int. 

“The  greatness  of  the  country  depended  on  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures,  its  agriculture,  and  its 
commerce,  and  the  Englishman  who  did  not  think  so 
with  regard  to  one  was  an  enemy  to  all:  He  would 

take  the  interests  in  an  order  opposed  to  that  in 
which  his  predilections  lay.  The  manufactures  of 
the  country  employed  the  greatest  amount  of  man- 
ual labor.  (“No,  no,”  from  Lord  Kenyon.)  He 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one  could  dis- 
pute that  manufactures  were  the  great  source  of 
employment  in  this  country.  There  were  millions 
of  the  honest  industrious  fellow-countrymen  who 
owed  their  daily  bread  to  it.  All  classes  felt  when 
there  was  a falling  off  in  that  prosperity;  they  felt 
it  in  the  rate  of  prices,  and  they  felt  it  especially  in 
the  amount  of  encouragement  of  agriculture.  What 
country,  he  would  ask,  ever  existed  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  bring  agriculture  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, which  depended  on  agriculture  alone?  (Cheers  ) 
Theirs  was  a country  rich  and  great  in  every  line, 
and  skillul  and  industrious  in  every  line  to  which  it 
had  applied  its  energies.  It  was  the  energy  of  this 
country  which  had  given  them  every  improvement 
in  agriculture,  and  that  excellence  which,  he  had  no 
doubt,  they  enjoyed  beyond  every  other  nation  in 
the  world.  (Cheers.)  If  he  had  to  address  an  as- 
sembly of  Englishmen,  of  whatever  description,  he 
should  have  said  that  if  there  was  a prosperity  of 
any  kind  which  they  would  applaud,  it  would  be 
that  of  the  manufacturing  interest;  but  when  he  ad- 
dressed an  assembly  of  farmers,  he  felt  more  than 
ever  confident  that  they  would  applaud  him  when  he 
proposed  to  drink  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  the  country.  (Cheers.) 

“The  commerce  of  the  country  was  another  part 
of  his  toast,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a great  branch  of 
their  national  prosperity.  It  had  given  to  them 
their  naval  superiority,  and  on  it  that  superiority 
must  continue  to  depend.  (Cheers.)  In  addressing 
them,  and  in  asking  them  to  drink  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  he  was  proposing 
a toast  which  he  was  sure  they  would  drink  with 
enthusiasm.  He  had  altered  the  order  in  which  his 
tastes  would  lead  him  to  propose  the  toast  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  but  he  now  came  to  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  itself,  and  on  that  he  felt  he  could 
address  them  with  confidence.  (Cheers.)  With- 
out agriculture  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
could  not  be  carried  on,  tor  without  it  the  people 
would  be  miserable.  He  had  always  been  in  his 
own  mind  desirous  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  and  he  concurred  with 
his  noble  friend  in  the  wisdom  of  establishing  the 
society,  as  he  believed  that  it  had  done  a great  deal 
of  good,  and  had  faith  in  its  doing  still  more  here- 
after. The  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  empire 
was  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  had 
already  stated  to  them  what  he  fell  on  the  subject  of 
manufactures  and  of  commerce,  but  he  felt  that 
these  applied  .only  to  parts  of  the  community,  while 
the  question  of  agricultural  prosperity  applied  to  the 
whole.” 

In  the  London  “Punch,”  Lord  Brougham,  is  re- 
presented en  robe  de  nuit  in  bed,  as  the  “Mrs.  Cau- 
dle of  the  house  of  lords,”  lecturing  Sir  Robert 
Vol.  XlX-Sig.  2. 


Peel,  who  occupies  the  place  of  Mr.  Caudle.  “What 
do  you  say?  Thank  heaven  you’re  going  to  enjoy 
the  recess,  and  you’ll  be  rid  of  me  for  some  months? 
Never  mind.  Depend  upon  it,  when  you  come 
hack,  you  shall  have  it  again.  No,  I don't  raise  the 
house,  and  set  every  body  in  it  by  the  ears:  but  I’m 
not  going  to  give  up  every  little  privilege — though 
it’s  seldom  I open  my  lips,  goodness  knows!” 

Scotland.  Stirling  Castle.  Bryant,  editor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  in  one  of  his  letters  thus  de- 
scribes a visit  to  this  Castle: 

“We  went  up  through  the  little  town  to  the  Cas- 
tle, which  is  still  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  the  ram- 
parts of  which  frown  as  grimly  over  the  surround- 
ing country  as  they  did  centuries  ago.  No  troops, 
however,  are  now  stationed  tiere;  a few  old  gunners 
only  remain,  and  a major  somebody — I forget  his 
name — takes  his  dinner  in  the  banquelting  room,  and 
sleeps  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Stuarts.  1 wish  I 
could  communicate  the  impression  which  this  castle 
and  the  surrounding  region  made  upon  me,  with  its 
vestiges  of  power  and  magnificence,  and  its  present 
silence  and  desertion. 

“The  passages  to  the  dungeons  in  which  pined 
the  victims  of  state,  in  the  very  building  where  the 
court  held  its  revels,  are  open,  and  the  chapel  in 
which  princes  and  princesses  were  christened  and 
worshipped,  and  were  crowned  and  wed,  is  turned 
into  an  armory.  From  its  windows  we  were  shown 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  castle  a green  knoll, 
grazed  by  cattle,  where  the  disloyal  nobles  of  Scot- 
land were  beheaded.  Close  to  the  castle  is  a green 
enclosure,  intersected  with  paths,  which  we  were 
told  was  the  tilting  ground,  or  place  of  tournaments, 
and  beside  it  rises  a rock,  where  the  ladies  of  the 
court  sat  to  witness  the  combats,  and  which  is  still 
called  the  Ladies’  Rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to 
the  right  of  the  castle,  stretches  what  was  once  the 
royal  park.  It  is  shorn  of  its  trees,  part  is  convert- 
ed into  a race  course,  part  into  a pasture  for  cows, 
and  the  old  wall  which  marked  its  limits  is  falling 
down. 

“Near  it  you  see  a cluster  of  grassy  embankments 
of  a curious  form — circles  and  octagons,  and  paral- 
lelograms, which  bear  the  name  of  King  James’s 
Knot,  and  once  formed  a part  of  the  royal  gardens, 
where  the  sovereign  used  to  divert  himself  with  his 
courtiers.  The  cows  now  have  the  spot  to  them- 
selves, and  have  made  their  own  paths  and  alleys  all 
over  it.  ‘Yonder,  to  the  southwest  of  the  castle,’ 
said  a sentinel  who  stood  at  the  gate,  ‘you  see  where 
a large  field  has  been  lately  ploughed,  and  beyond  it 
is  another,  which  looks  very  green.  That  green  field 
is  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  was 
fought,  and  the  armies  of  England  were  defeated  by 
Bruce. 

“I  looked,  and  so  fresh  and  bright  was  the  verdure 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  earth  was  still  fertiliz- 
ed with  the  blood  of  those  who  fell  in  that  desperate 
struggle  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Not  far  from 
this  spot  was  shown  us  where  Wallace  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  This  region  is  now  the 
scene  of  another  and  unbloody  warfare — the  war- 
fare between  the  free  church  and  the  government 
chureh.  Close  to  the  church  of  the  establishment, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Stirling,  the  soldiers  of  the 
free  church  have  erected  their  place  of  worship, 
and  the  sound  of  hammers  from  the  unfinished  inte- 
rior could  be  heard  almost  up  to  the  castle.” 

LATER. 

The  Great  Western  steamer  left  Liverpool  on  the  23d 
August,  and  reached  New  Yurk  on  'he  9ih  inst.  having 
a rough  passage  oi  17  days.  She  brought  145  passengers, 
among  whom  are  the  lion  Daniel  Jenifer,  late  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Austria,  hon.  W.  Boulware,  late  11.  S. 
Minister  to  Naples;  and  the  hon.  C.  Hughes,  late  U.  S. 
Minister  to  the  Hague. 

The  packet  ships  Roscius,  Hottinguer  and  Siddons, 
had  arrived  at  Liverpool. 

A dreadful  explosion  from  fire  damp  took  place  on  the 
mines  belonging  to  Waggstaff  & Skidmore,  near  Dud- 
ley, by  which  twenty  men  were  badly  wounded — lour 
having  died. 

The  weather  continued  unsettled — harvest  was  pro- 
gressing with  variable  result;  some  places  yielded  capi- 
tal crops,  others  suffered  severely. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  corn  and  flour  continued 
active.  The  duly  on  foreign  wheat  was,  on  the  22d 
August,  Is.  lower  than  when  the  Caledonia  sailed;  now 
10a.  lOd.  per  lb.  for  flour,  18s.  per  quarter  for  wheat. — 
The  market  was  in  a state  of  feverish  anxiety,  but 
without  activity — hopes  and  fears  influenced  by  every 


( passing  cloud — dreadfully  depressed  were  their  spirits 
whenever  a drenching  rain  occurred,  and  buoyant  again 
as  soon  as  it  cleared  away.  Meantime  the  sickle  was 
actively  at  work,  and  every  touch  ol  sunshine  was  ea- 
gerly embraced  to  get  in  tiie  crop.  ‘A  few  days— a week 
or  fortnight,’  says  the  Times,  ‘would  go  far  to  repair 
the  injury  that  has  been  done.’  It  is  ascertained  that  at 
ihe  last  of  July  the  crop  on  the  ground  was  very  full 
and  of  fair  promise,  but  it  was  later  than  usual  in  ma- 
turing. 

On  the  20i h and  21st  heavy  storms  had  advanced  pri- 
ces 2d.  per  70  lb.  on  wheat,  and  holders  demanded  more 
— but  on  the  22J  it  cleared  away  finally,  and  down  went 
prices  again,  and  no  purchasers  to  be  found.  The 
Great  Britain  left  all  hands  in  reviving  spirits. 

The  root  and  vegetable  crop  was  very  promising. — 
‘Last  year,  we  had  nothing  to  feed  our  cattle  with — this 
year  we  have  not  sufficiSftt  cattle  to  eat  the  food  we 
shall  have.’ 


Years. 

Quarters. 

Y<  ars. 

1833 

618.590  1 

1842 

1839 

51.217  | 

1843 

1840 

569.952  1 

1844 

1841 

597,872  | 

1845 

Official  statistics  of  wheat  and  flour  in  bond,  in  Eng- 
land, from  1S38  lo  1845  : 

Quarters. 
1,253,436 
297,416 
604,122 
430,394 

The  Iron  Trade.  In  1749  the  quantity  of  pig  iron 
produced  in  England  .vas  only  17,000  ions,  from  59  fo  r- 
naces;  in  1750,  it  had  increased  to  22,000  tons;  in  1788, 
the  amount  was  68,000  tons,  and  121  furnaces;  in  1806,’ 
the  number  of  furnaces  had  increased  to  169,  producing 
250,000  tons,  and  in  1820  the  amount  of  pig  iron  in  Eng” 
laud  was  400,000  tons,  while,  last  year,  the  total  produce 
of  pig  iron  could  not  have  been  less  than  800,000  tons, 
which  has  considerably  increased  in  proportion  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 

The  demand  for  Scotch  Iron  has  greatly  improved, 
and  prices  slightly  advanced.  Both  speculators  and  ex- 
porters have  lately  been  operating  to  a fair  extent;  pres- 
ent prices  are  likely  to  be  maintained,  if  not  advanced. 
Pig  in  the  Clyde  65s.  to  67s.  6d  ; bar  in  Wales  14s.  to 
1 50s.  Rail  way  bars  in  London  £9.  10s.  to  ill 0;  Brit- 
ish bar  £8  to  £8  7s.  6d.,  and  rods  £9  to  9 10s. 

The  Queen's  tour.  The  British  press  have  ample  em- 
ployment in  publishing  Ihe  letters  of  their  corps  of  re- 
porters, sent  to  the  continent  to  keep  in  sight  of  their 
Queen  and  Prince,  now  luxuraling  amongst  their  Ger- 
man connexions.  The  Paris  journals  have  reporters 
also  to  keep  her  majesty  in  view;  and  indeed  the  conti- 
nental presses  are  filled  daily  with  column  upon  column 
of  the  “important  details.”  The  Queen  was  at  May- 
ence  on  the  17th  ult.  to  leave  next  day  for  Coburg.  At 
the  grand  dinner  at  Bruhl,  the  King  of  Prussia  made  a 
speech,  r :‘:d  gave  as  a toast,  “Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Long  live  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  most  illustrious  consort  1”  It  is  said,  that  the 
sentiment  has  been  unfavorably  received  in  some  quar- 
ters. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  BRAZIL. 

News  from  Brazil  to  the  14th  of  July  was  receiv- 
ed at  Liverpool  by  the  express  packet,  which 
brought  also  £20,000  in  gold  and  diamonds.  It  was 
thought  that  a treaty  of  some  kind  had  been  made 
between  England  and  Brazil,  a rough  draft  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  brought. 

France  remains  quiet.  It  appears  certain,  says 
the  Jiadonal,  that  Louis  Philippe  has  several  times 
advised  Mde.  Munoz  (Queen  Maria  Christina)  to 
return  to  France.  It  is  also  very  positively  stated, 
that  steps  have  been  very  actively  and  perseveringly 
taken  to  ensure  a marriage  between  the  Duke  de 
Montperisier  and  the  Infanta  Donna  Louisa  Fernan- 
da. 

A fire  in  the  naval  arsenal  at  Toulon  attributed  to 
incendiries,  possibly  hired  for  the  purpose,  had  des- 
troyed an  immense  amount  of  the  naval  munitions 
of  war  at  that  port. 

Germany.  Religious  riots  at  Leipsic.  Accounts 
from  Germany  give  a deplorable  account  of  the 
state  of-  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  excitement  which  pre- 
vails m that  country  and  which  is  every  day  increas- 
ing. On  the  12th  of  August  a very  serious  riot 
broke  out  at  Leipsic,  and,  according  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts, that  city  was  still  in  a state  of  the  greatest 
excitement.  On  that  day  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  tbe 
general  in  command  of  the  Communal  Guards,  ar- 
rived at  Leipsic  to  review  the  guards.  An  immense 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
who  received  the  prince  on  his  arrival  on  the  ground 
with  shouts,  booting,,  and  cries  of  “Viva  Ronge,” 
“Viva  Robert  Blum,”  and  “down  with  the  Jesuits.” 
The  review  went  off  for  some  time  quietly,  but  again 
the  same  shouts  and  cries  were  renewed,  and  the 
people  were  becoming  very  riotous.  They  sang  the 
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Luther’s  Cantique  in  full  chorus,  and  an  appropriate 
song  from  Schiller’s  Rauber.  The  review,  however, 
passed  off  without  any  actual  riot  or  outbreak, 
though  the  people  were  so  exasperated  and  excited 
that  they  appeared  ready  for  any  mischief.  In  the 
evening  a vast  mass  of  the  populace,  and  among 
them  a great  number  of  the  students  of  the  universi- 
ty, took  possession  of  the  square  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel de  Prusse,  where  the  prince  had  taken  up  his 
quarters.  The  Cantique  was  again  sung,  and  also 
the  songs  from  Schiller  and  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed. At  length  some  person  threw  a stone  at  the 
windows  of  the  prince’s  apartments,  and  the  exam 
pie  was  followed  by  thousands  of  others.  The 
whole  of  the  windows  of  the  hotel  were  demolished 
in  a few  minutes.  Fearing  that  the  guard  of  honor 
attending  the  prince  would  not  be  sufficient  to  repel 
an  attack  if  it  were  attempted,  a regiment  of  infan- 
try garrisoned  in  the  town  was  called  out  at  ten 
o’clock.  Some  attempt  were  made  by  the  troops  to 
disperse  the  crowds  but  finding  them  ineffectual,  or- 
ders were  given  for  them  to  lire.  So  unexpected 
was  the  discharge,  that  even  those  who  were  assist- 
ing the  authorities  to  restore  order  were  unable  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  Upwards  of  thirty  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  two 
gentlemen  in  the  employment  of  the  government, 
an  agent  of  police,  and  several  persons  who  had  ta- 
ken no  part  in  the  riot,  and  who  were  walking 
peaceably  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Prusse.  Nine 
persons  were  taken  up  dead  on  the  spot.  The  ex- 
asperation of  the  people  at  the  conduct  of  the  mili 
tary  is  extreme,  for  it  is  said  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  that  they  should  fire.  The  prince  left 
Leipsic  at  daybreak  on  the  13th,  but  even  at  that 
hour  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  on  foot, 
who  hooted  him  till  he  was  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  town.  From  the  last  accounls,  it  appears 
that  the  peace  of  the  town  was  not  again  disturbed, 
but  a gieat  degree  of  excitement  prevailed.  The 
Communal  Guards  were  on  duty,  and  the  troops, 
against  whom  public  indignation  wass  ill  manifested, 
were  confined  to  their  barracks.  Some  additional 
troops  from  the  neighborhood  were  brought  to 
Leipsic  in  the  course  of  the  13th.  In  passing  through 
the  streets  they  were  followed  by  crowds  of  students 
and  others,  and  saluted  with  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets.  The  greatest  alai  m still  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants.  Commerce  was  at  astand  still,  and 
all  the  shops  were  shut.  It  appears  that  the  exas- 
peration of  the  people  3gainst  Prince  John  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  open 
and  declared  opponents  of  the  Protestant  church, 
and  that  as  a member  of  the  council  of  state  he  op- 
posed the  granting  liberty  to  the  new  German 
Church  to  perform  divine  service  according  to  its 
new  forms. 

From  other  accounts  it  appears  that  the  fact  of 
the  prince  having  sent  his  son  to  some  other  univer- 
sity than  that  of  Leipsic  had  also  given  offence  in 
that  city.  The  prince  was  veiy  coldly  received  at 
Chemnitz,  through  which  he  passed  on  his  way  to 
Leipsic. 

The  Leipsic  Journal,  says:  “During  the  excitement 
a placard  addressed  to  the  students,  and  inviting 
them  to  assemble  in  the  Gunsmith’s  hall  was  posted 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets — 600  or  700  students, 
and  three  limes  that  number  of  citizens  accordingly 
met  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  point  discussed  was 
to  what  means  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  obtain 
explanation  for  the  blood  which  had  been  spilled,  and 
at  the  same  time  sureties  against  the  return  of  similar 
scenes  of  violence.  Great  enthusiasm  was  shown 
upon  the  occasion.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  send  an 
address  to  the  municipal  council.  7'lie  meeting  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  choose  a deputation.  The 
question  was  then  laised  whether  itie  address  should 
be  taken  by  the  deputation  merely,  or  by  the  entire 
assembly. 

The  funeral  of  the  persons  killed  during  the  affair 
of  the  12th,  took  place  on  the  14th.  Fortunately,  the 
disturbances  anticipated  on  the  occasion  were  not 
realized.  All  passed  off  in  perfect  good  order.  Near- 
ly 20,000  persons  joined  in  the  procession.  The 
crowd  assembled  about  5 o’clock  in  the  morning 
upon  the  Public  Place;  and  at  7 o’clock  the  cortege 
began  to  move  forward.  The  relatives  of  the  persons 
killed  had  agreed  that  one  funeral  ceremony  should 
suffice  for  all. 

The  procession  moved  along  the  promenades  to 

the  Royal  Place  amid  the  most  profound  silence. 

Some  suspicions  were  entertained  that  a disturbance 

would  take  place  upon  approaching  the  Castle. 

All  passed  off,  however,  with  a few  murmuis.— 
Four  speeches  were  delivered  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery,  where  the  procession  halted.  The  autho- 
rities did  not  suffer  the  people  to  enter  the  burying 
ground.  The  funeral  ceremony  thus  passed  off  tran- 
quilly. and  the  people  dispersed  without  any  other 
demonstration. 


It  is  not,  as  was  at  first  stated,  the  ministers  of  war 
and  Ecclesiastical  Aflairs  who  have  arrived  at  Leip- 
sic, but  M.  Falkenstein,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
a person  possessing  great  influence  in  the  town,  and 
who  was  sent  here  from  Dresden.  The  deputation 
which  was  sent  to  Dresden  to  wait  upon  the  king 
returned  yesterday. 

His  majesty  gave  audience  to  the  deputies,  and 
evinced  the  deepest  emotion.  The  tears  shed  upon 
the  occasion  told  them  as  plainly  as  words  could  do, 
that  this  sad  event  was  one  of  the  mostcruel  trialsof 
his  life  The  king,  however,  did  not  judge  it  meet 
to  make  any  formal  concession,  the  demands  of  the 
municipality  appeared  to  him  to  denote  too  great  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  government. 

Reinforcements  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery 
had  reached  the  villages  around  Leipsic,  in  order  to 
render  assistance  to  the  garrison  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. 

Switzerland.  Religious  disputes,  (what  a pros- 
titution of  languagfi.)  “Religious  disputes,”  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  a fearful  and  bloody  contest 
seems  impending  between  brethren  of  the  same  com- 
munity. 

Spain.  Nothing  new,  except  changes  in  the  ca 
binet. 

Greece.  The  disorders  on  the  frontiers  still  con- 
tinued. At  Athens  it  was  considered  probable  that 
a coalition  would  take  place  between  Metaxa  and 
Mavrocordato,  before  winch  Colletti  would  be  forced 
to  give  way. 

India.  The  cholera  had  reappeared  at  almost  eve- 
ry station  in  Western  India,  and  had  committed  most 
frightful  ravages  on  the  native  inhabitants,  although 
the  number  of  its  European  victims  had  been  com- 
paratively small.  In  the  Punjaub  it  had  made  sad 
havoc,  carrying  off  at  Lahore  from  500  to  600  daily, 
from  20,000  to  30,000  had  fallen  victims  to  it.  The 
rebellion  of  Peshara  Singh  was  becoming  every  day 
mure  formidable.  The  great  body  of  the  royal 
troops  has  it  is  said,  refused  to  take  up  arms  against 
him.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  walk  over  the  ground.  One  of  his  latest 
exploits  was  an  attack,  and  plunder  of  a small  party 
engaged  in  conveying  six  lacs  of  rupees  from  La- 
hore to  Peshawur.  Ghoolah  Singh  continued  at  La- 
hore, but  li ad  made  no  further  movement.  The  news 
from  Scinde  is  altogether  of  a pacific  character,  al- 
though the  fact  that  the  reinforcements  had  been  de- 
mand at  Shalipoor  had  given  rise  to  warlike  rumors. 
Having  reduced  his  foes  to  obedience,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  engaged  in  levying  transit  dues  on  all 
grain,  sugar,  ghee,  fire  wood,  &c.,  brought  to  any 
military  cantonment,  by  which  he  expects  to  add  a 
half  to  the  revenues  of  Scinde. 

California.  The  last  Boonsville  Observer,  says 
that  five  or  six  men  passed  through  that  town  on 
Monday  last,  with  pack  mules,  on  their  return  from 
California.  They  were  from  St.  Louis  county,  Mo., 
and  were  returning  to  their  old  homes,  dissatisfied 
with  the  country  winch  they  had  visited  in  search  of 
a new  and  bet  er  location. 

The  Belgian  ministry,  since  the  crisis  of  a month 
ago,  has  been  entirely  remodelled.  The  following, 
it  is  said,  is  its  present  composition:  Foreign  Jljfairs, 
M.  Deschamps;  Interior,  M.  Van  de  Weyer;  Fublic 
Works,  M.  d’Hoffsmidt;  Finances,  M.  Malau;  [Justice, 
M.d’Auethan,  War,  M.  Dupont.  The  two  last  made 
a part  of  the  former  administration. 

BELGIUM. 

Jlffairs  of  the  River  Plate.  A correspondent  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  thus  communicates  the  latest 
intelligence  in  a letter  dated  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
oth  of  July: 

“The  English  a;.d  French  mini-ters  have  signified 
to  the  Argentine  government  that  there  will  be  land- 
ed from  the  squadrons  of  their  respective  countries 
off  Montevideo,  English  and  French  troops,  who 
will  oblige  gen.  Oribe  to  retire  fiom  before  the  city; 
and  the  Argentines  will  not  withdraw  their  forces. 
The  two  ministers  have  also  positively  declined  al- 
lowing the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  by  the 
Argentine  squadron.  The  Argentine  government 
have  requested  the  mediation  of  the  charge  d’aff'airs 
of  the  U.  States,  (Mr.  WMliam  Brent,  jr.)  who  ac- 
cepted it,  but  the  English  and  French  ministers  de- 
clined it,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  of  equal 
rank;  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  of  their 
receiving  their  passports  immediately. 

“The  Argentine  government  will  not  allow  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  regulate  their  political  affairs,  and, 
if  driven  to  the  necessity,  they  declare  that  they  will 
issue  privateers’  commissions  against  English  and 
French  commerce,  whose  present  avowed  intention 
is  to  take  possession  of  the  Island  of  Martin  Garcia 
and  blockade  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  will 
produce  retaliation  from  the  Argentine  government.” 
MEXICO. 

The  Cabinet.  The  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  was 
announced  to  Congress  by  the  President,  on  the  4th 


August,  tose  Maria  Ortez  Manasterio,  secreta- 
ry of  foreign  affairs  of  government  and  police,  was 
the  only  one  that  consented  to  remain.  That  officer, 
the  11th,  officially  informs  congress,  that  “His  Ex- 
cellency the  President  ad  interim  requests  me  to 
communicate  to  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  tal- 
ents, the  patriotism  and,  integrity  of  those  who,  in 
the  present  difficulties,  have  the  honor  to  administer 
the  departments,  viz:  Luis  G.  Cuevas,  Mariano  Riva 
Paiacio,  Luis  de  la  Rosa,  and  Pedro  Garcia  Conde, 
he  has,  with  regret,  found  himself  compelled  to  ac- 
cept their  resignation.  Until  a new  ministry  can  be 
formed,  it  is  proper  that  a provisional  ministry  be 
formed,  in  order  that  the  public  aflairs  may  not  suf- 
fer. His  Excellency  therefore  confers  the  offices  of 
Minister  of  Justice  and  of  War  upon  Jose  Maria 
Duran  and  Juan  Luis  de  Leon,  and  upon  me,  be- 
sides that  I now  administer,  the  office  of  Minister  of 
Finance. 

In  the  Diario  del  Gobierno,  of  the  12th,  there  is  a 
communication  from  trie  same  Minister  thanking 
those  who  had  resigned,  for  the  ability  with  which 
they  had  discharged  their  du’ies.  The  new  Minis- 
try was  not  formed  at  the  last  dates,  nor  will  it  be 
done  before  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President, 
and  who  that  would  be  was  not  yet  certain. 

The  Diario  of  the  12th  contained  two  proclama- 
tions of  General  Arista;  one  addressed  to  the  people 
of  the  departments  of  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and 
Tamaulipas,  calling  them  to  arms;  the  other,  to  the 
troops  under  his  command  to  excite  their  martial 
ardor.  The  last  is  in  the  following  language: 

“Comrades:  The  Supreme  Executive  has  sent  to 
me  by  express  the  news  that  the  United  States,  in 
pursuance  of  their  ambitious  views,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  department  of  Texas,  he  had  de- 
manded a declaration  of  war  from  the  congress 
against  that  unjust  nation. 

“The  lime  to  fight  is  come.  We  must  prepare 
with  tho  ardor  inspired  by  duty  and  patriotism,  when 
an  attack  is  made  upon  the  soil,  the  honor,  and  the 
pride  of  the  nation. 

“1  am  sure,  comrades,  that  those  presumptuous 
Americans  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  when  they 
find  that  our  soldiers  are  not  so  contemptible  as  they 
thought,  and  that  they  cannot  conquer  them. 

“1  address  you  under  the  influence  of  a lively  en- 
thusiasm. All  iariciful  doubt  is  vanished;  the  ques- 
tion is  decided;  and  we  are  about  to  commence  the 
most  righteous  war  that  we  ever  waged.  Laurels 
await  us!  To  arms!  It  is  the  only  means  of  avenging 
our  honor,  insulted  by  a nation  that  boasts  of  its  libe- 
rality and  civilization. 

“Arms  are  the  only  arguments  to  use  against  ban- 
ditti and  men  without  good  faith.  Let  us  hope  for 
that  justice  which  is  invoked  by  all  society  and  the 
decision  of  the  civilized  world. 

“Our  lot  will  be  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  army. — 
We  are  nearest  the  theatre  of  war;  we  are  the  first 
to  avenge  the  outrages  on  our  country,  and  to  ravish 
from  the  usurpers  tiie  object  of  their  rapine. 

“Large  bodies  of  troops  are  on  their  march;  they 
will  soon  be  here  to  share  our  dangers  and  repulse  the 
enemy. 

“Trie  veterans  of  the  north  have  given  proofs  their 
valor  and  constancy;  they  are  accustomed  to  con- 
quer this  presumptuous  race.  I know  your  worth, 
and  how  dearly  you  love  to  serve  your  country.  It 
is  for  this  that  1 am  pleased  to  command  you  and  to 
lead  you  the  combat,  in  which  your  comrade  and 
best  friend  will  be  proud  to  follow  your  example. 

“MARIANO  ARISTA.” 

Captain  Gomez,  of  the  schooner  Joaquim.  who 
brought  tiie  foregoing  news,  slates  that  there  was  a 
rumor  when  he  sailed  from  Tampico  that  General 
Herrera  was  elected  president,  and  tiiat  fifteen  hun- 
dred troops  were  marching  from  the  interior  to  join 
Gen.  Paredes,  wtio  had  already  two  thousand;  that 
when  the  junction  was  effected  the  forces  would 
march  upon  Galveston  by  the  northern  route,  while 
Gen.  Arista  attacked  Gen.  Taylor.  Captain  G.  also 
says  the  Mexicans  had  despatched  emissaries  to  stir 
up  the  slaves  in  Texas. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  journal. 

APPOINTMENTS  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Seth  Belden,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue for  the  port  of  Hartford,  vice  Penfield  B. 
Goodsell,  removed. 

John  T.  Pickett, of  Kentucky,  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  Turk’s  Island  in  the  place  of  Abraham 
Morrell,  recalled. 

Silas  A.  Comstock,  naval  officer  for  the  district  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  vice  Moses  Richardson, 
removed. 

William  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  as  consul  for  the  port  of 
Talcahuano,  in  Chili,  in  the  place  of  Paul  H.  Dela- 
no, recalled. 
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Denis  Prieur,  collector  of  the  customs  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Orleans,  La.  vice  Thomas  Barret,  re- 
moved. 

James  T.  Miller,  naval  officer  for  the  district  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  vice  James  Owen  re- 
moved. 

Alexander  Porter,  as  marshal  of  the  U States 
for  the  district  of  Delaware,  in  the  place  of  John 
McClung,  resigned. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  president  of  the  United  Slates  has  recognised 
Frederick  Kletl  as  consul  of  Wurtemburg  for  the 
port  of  Fmladelphia. 

Nicholas  Busier,  of  Louisville,  consul  of  Switzer- 
land, for  the  slates  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Michigan,  and  the  territeries  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa. 

A.  H.  Everett,  who  went  out  in  the  U.  S.  ship 
Columbus,  on  his  way  to  China,  was  expected  to  re- 
turn from  Rio  to  the  Q.  Stales  in  consequeuce  of  ill 
health. 

The  Zoll-Verein  and  the  Brazils.  A report 
was  current  at  Berlin  on  the  lllti  ult.  that  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  German  customs  union  and  the 
government  of  Brazil  have  been  broken  off. 

The  north  eastern  boundary  surveys  are  about 
being  finally  concluded.  A line  thirty  feet  wide  was 
cut  through  the  forests,  and  cast  iron  monuments 
four  feet  above  ground,  erected  at  regular  intervals. 

TREA3URY  DEPARTMENT. 

Register's  office,  September  1,  1345. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  re- 
lative to  the  payment  of  certificates  of  the  principal 
of  the  old  public  debt,  and  also  all  unclaimed  dividends 
due  from  the  United  Slates  to  individuals: 

1.  All  receipts  for  money  must  be  made  on  the 
books  in  the  Register’s  Office,  so  that  the  same  re- 
cord which  shows  the  debt  may  also  show  its  pay- 
ment. 

2.  Payment  will  be  made  to  the  claimant  in  per- 
son, or  to  his  attorney,  on  signing  a receipt  upon  the 
proper  book. 

3.  Payment  will  also  be  made  to  an  executor  or 
administrator,  or  to  his  attorney. 

4.  If  applied  lor  by  an  executor,  he  must  produce 
a copy  of  the  will,  certified  to  have  been  duly  prov- 
ed, under  the  hand  seal  of  the  probate  court  before 
■whom  it  was  proved;  or  a certificate  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  said  oourt  that  such  will  had  been 
duly  proved,  and  that  such  person  had  been  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  and  had  qualified. 

5.  If  applied  lor  by  an  administrator,  he  must  pro- 
duce the  letters  of  administration  duly  granted  by  a 
probate  court,  or  a copy  thereof  under  the  hand  and 
seal  ot  such  court,  as  a certificate  by  said  court  under 
its  hand  and  seal,  certifying  that  such  person  had 
been  duly  appointed  administrator  to  act  as  such. 

G.  All  powers  of  attorney  should  refer  to  the  loan 
office  or  agency  from  which  the  dividend  was  re- 
turned to  the  treasury,  and  must  be  witnessed  by  one 
or  more  witnesses,  staling  his  place  of  residence;  and 
be  also  duly  acknowledged  or  proved  before  a notary 
public,  to  be  certified  under  his  hand  and  official 
seal,  or  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  whose  signa- 
ture shall  be  certified  to  be  genuine  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  that  such 
justice  is  in  commission  and  authorised  to  act.  Said 
powers  of  attorney  may  also  be  acknowledged  before 
a U.  Stales  judge  or  district  attory,  or  a member  of 
congress. 

7.  Persons  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  any  sums 
are  standing  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Re- 
gister’s Office,  or  to  the  credit  of  their  testator  or  in- 
testate, or  ancestor,  can  receive  accurate  informa- 
tion without  charge  by  addressing  letters  to  the  Re- 
gister of  the  Treasury,  staling  the  name,  age,  resi- 
dence, and  tailing  of  the  person  to  whom  the  claim 
originally  belonged;  and  il  dead,  when  and  where  he 
died;  and  stating,  in  addition,  who  are  his  executors 
or  administrators,  and  their  residence.  When  re- 
quested, they  will  also  be  furnished  with  printed 
forms  and  instructions  for  drawing  what  may  be  due. 

8.  (n  order  to  save  expense,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  public  creditors,  in  all  cases  wfiere  it  is  ascertain- 
ed there  is  a sum  due,  powers  of  attorney  may  be 
made  in  blank,  to  be  filled  up  at  this  office,  or  be 
made  to  the  ‘Register  of  the  Treasury,”  and  enclos- 
ed to  him  by  mail,  on  which  the  money  will  be  drawn 
and  receipted;  and  paid  m a check  on  a bank  in  the 
city  of  Washington  or  New  York,  payable  to  the 
claimant  or  his  order.  Such  check  will  be  forward- 
ed without  delay  for  the  full  amount  due,  without 
any  charge  at  the  department.  The  expense  of  local 
agents  for  this  class  of  claims  will  be  unnecessary. 

R.  H.  Gillet,  Register  of  the  Treasury. 


RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  official  journal  at  Washington,  considers  the 
latest  news  from  Mexico,  as  “full  of  fury,  but  signi- 
fying nothing.”  The  Union  says:  “Congress  had  vo- 
ted a loan  of  fifteen  millions,  but  where  is  the  mo- 
ney to  come  from?  They  talk  of  sending  25,000 
troops  to  the  frontier,  but  the  number  advancing  falls 
far  short  of  that.  They  threaten  to  make  a rush  up- 
on Texas;  but  the  tardiness  of  their  troops,  and  the 
alacrity  of  our  own,  will  prevent  any  coup  de  main. 
Gen.  Taylor  conceives  himself  to  be  strong  enounh 
to  withstand  anv  attack  which  the  Mexicans  at  Ma- 
tamoras  may  affect  to  make  upon  him;  and  as  soon 
as  he  receives  further  reinforcements  of  regular 
troops,  he  is  determined  to  send  back  to  New  Orle- 
ans the  two  gallant  companies  of  volunteers  who 
have  rushed  to  his  standard.  The  Mexicans  talk  of 
striking  us  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war; 
but  the  threat  has  reached  us  before  the  blow,  and, 
“forewarned,”  we  are  now  “forearmed.”  We  can 
scarcely  suspect,  therefore,  that  any  blow  will  be 
aimed  at  us.  We  defy  all  the  threats,  whilst  we 
despise  ail  their  power.” 

“England  probably  holds  peace  or  war  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand;  but  she  does  not  appear  willing  to  as- 
sist Mexico,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. — 
The  most  violent  journals  in  London,  which  have 
bitterly  denounced  our  conduct  in  Texas,  and  gross- 
ly misrepresented  our  character,  seem  unwilling  to 
kindle  a war  out  of  the  passions  of  Mexico.  There 
is  nothing  warlike  either  in  the  effusions  of  her 
press,  or  in  the  speeches  of  ministers  on  the  eve  of 
the  adjournment  of  parliament.  The  government 
has  literally  dispersed  without  any  preparation  to 
meet  the.  events  of  war  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  queen  and  her  cortege  have  repaired  to  the  con- 
tinent. Lord  Aberdeen  has  joined  the  pageant.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  retired  to  the  country,  to  kill  grou- 
se. We  see  no  signs,  indeed,  of  any  expected  move- 
ment on  the  great  theatre  of  political  events.  But 
if  England  does  not  stand  at  the  back  of  Mexico, 
and  supply  her  with  the  means  of  war,  it  is  not^asy 
to  imagine  that  she  will  rush  into  hostilities  with  the 
United  States. 

“The  re-election  of  Herrera  will  usher  in  some 
change  of  counsels.  It  will  give  confidence  to  the 
measures  which  he  may  think  proper  to  adopt.  The 
force  of  this  government  may  silence  the  clamors  of 
the  mob.  The  country  is  partially  recovering  from 
the  first  impression  and  the  strong  excitement  aris- 
ing from  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Things  cannot 
long  remain  in  the  statu  hi  quo.  The  scene  must 
shift.  A new  act  will  be  introduced.  If  his  troops 
at  Matamoras  cannot  cross  the  Rio  Grande  with  im- 
punity, he  will  probably  begin  to  feel  the  danger  of 
doing  anything,  and  the  ridicule  of  doing  nothing. — 
We  are  not  sorry  to  hear  of  the  civilities  which  were 
exchanged  at  Vera  Cruz,  betw  een  the  Saratoga  and 
the  town.  We  are  not  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
the  first  whisper  of  a disposition,  on  her  part,  to  re- 
sume the  negotiation.  But  we  shall  scarcely  en- 
courage any  such  proposition,  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  Mexico  cannot  possibly  mistake  our  motives — 
until  she  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  a sense  of  her 
own  inferiority — until  she  distinctly  sees  that  wc 
have  no  desire  to  make  any  but  a permanent  and 
honorable  peace;  and  that  no  peace  can  be  perma- 
nent and  honorable  which  dues  not  settle  all  the 
causes  of  difference  between  the  two  countries.  We 
can  scarcely  enter  into  any  negotiations  until  all 
these  insulting  threats,  all  this  gasconade  from  Aris- 
ta and  others,  which  comes  to  us,  has  ceased.” 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  we  have  at  present 
something  like  a concentrated  army.  Gen’l  Taylor  has 
now  more  “regulars”  under  his  immediate  command, 
than  have  been  together  since  “the  late  war,”  as  the 
war  of  1812-14  is  yet  familiarly  styled.  Of  the  seven  or 
eight  thousand  effective  ni  n now  composing  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  army,  General  Taylor  has,  by  this 
time,  nearly  two  thirds  in  his  camp  upon  the  Nueces, 
or  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  Rio  del  Norte,  or  Rio  Bravo, 
by  all  which  three  latter  appellations  geographers  have 
agreed,  as  if  for  the  sake  ot  confusion,  to  designate  the 
same  river.  We  are  told  by  the  Union,  the  organ  of 
the  administration,  that  General  Taylor’s  force  in  a few 
days  will  not  be  less  than  5,000  men.  This  would  leave 
us  about  some  two  thousand  effective  men  where- 
with to  man  all  our  fortifications  round  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, along  the  2,000  miles  of  Atlantic  coast,  all  these  up- 
on the  long  line  of  northern  lakes,  and  to  guard  our  vast 
Indian  frontier,  besides  the  new  frontier  of  which  we 
have  now  to  take  charge,  which  separates  the  interior 
of  Texas,  from  Mexico,  and  which,  in  case  of  a war, 
will  become  one  extended  line  for  predatory  operations. 


The  government  was  right  in  thus  concentrating 
(heir  disposable  forces  upon  the  threatened  frontier. 
7 lie.  rest  of  the  republic  can  safely  be  trusted,  for 
the  time  being,  to  an  armed  people.  Let  any  monar- 
chy in  Europe  venture  such  a demonstration.  Not 
the  slightest  apprehension  is  entertained  here. 

Shall  we  designale  General  Taylor’s  command,  as 
‘ The  Army.''  or  only  “The  Army  of  observation?" 

The  whole  country  is  regarding  every  movement 
of  this  advance  guard,  we  would  call  it,  if  we  knew 
exactly  where  to  look  for  the  main  body;  (where  to 
find  the  reserve,  we  know  well  enough).  But  “the 
army,”  all  the  people  of  this  country  are  now'  re- 
garding the  movements  of,  with  no  small  solicitude. 

That  the  government  as  well  as  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  southern  division.  General  Gaines, 
became  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  situation  of  General 
Taylor,  for  some  days,  is  sufficiently  manifested  by 
expressions  which  dropped  from  the  ‘Union,’  and  oth- 
er journals,  bv  the  relief  which  the  intelligence  that 
Gen.  Taylor’s  command  is  “now  safe,”  afforded  the 
writers  of  the  articles  published,  and  .by  the  counte- 
nance partially  extended  to  the  precautionary  mea- 
sure adopted  by  General  Gaines  of  calling  out  the 
militia. 

But  with  the  great  body  of  the  American  people, 
it  i3  less  an  anxiety  for  the  immediate  safety  of  Gen. 
Taylor’s  command,  than  with  a view  of  forming 
opinions  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  officer  to  whom 
the  command  has  been  entrusted,  as  well  to  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  the  administration,  to  whom 
the  reins  of  government,  and  the  ordering  and  dis- 
posing of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  country  have 
been  but  lately  assigned,  that  they  look  with  solici- 
tude at  every  developement  from  the  scene  of  action. 

In  ordering  an  officer  upon  a highly  responsible 
movement,  such  as  General  Taylor  is  now  making, 
the  government  is  bound  to  have  been  careful  to 
furnish  the  requisites,  we  will  not  say  to  insure  suc- 
cess, but  at  least  to  prevent  disaster,  and  the  coun- 
try will  call  them  to  strict  account  if  they  are  found 
to  have  failed  in  that  particular.  But  whilst  duly 
jealous  on  the  one  hand,  the  people  should  remem- 
ber that  a portion  of  confidence  is  due  alike  to  the 
government  and  to  officers.  Public  opinion  is  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  sudden  impulses,  and 
is  never  more  at  fault  than  in  judging  an  officer  that 
fails  to  accomplish  whatever  the  public  wish  and 
expect.  Rumor,  fear,  and  folly,  all  operate. 

The  other  day  we  had  a hoax  perpetrated,  a ru - 
mor  that  General  Taylor  was  defeated.  By  the 
way , it  strongly  reminded  us  of  the  first  rumor  which 
reached  us,  in  1812,  that  General  Hull  had  surren- 
dered his  army  at  Detroit.  We  as  little  believed 
the  talk  then,  and  thought  we  had  as  little  reason  to 
believe  it.  War  has  its  mortifications,  as  well  as  its 
trophies. 

Next  day  we  had  an  idle  assertion  that  General 
Taylor’s  regiment  of  artillery  had  been  sent  to  the 
frontier  without  their  “guns.”  A burst  of  indigna- 
tion followed  on  the  instant.  Ignorance  has  to  an- 
swer for  that  rumor  false  in  substance,  if  not  in  fact. 
Our  artillery  regiments  are,  and  always  have  been 
armed  as  infantry.  Field  pieces  have  been  forwar- 
ded to  them.  There  was  no  reason  why,  as  infan- 
try, they  should  not  have  proceeded  to  the  frontier 
or  why  they  should  have  been  detained  until  their 
“guns”  (field  pieces)  reached  them. 

Another  report,  that  the  army  was  sent  without 
more  ammunition  than  the  men  had  in  their  car- 
touche-boxc3,  is  without  doubt  as  false  as  it  is  ridi- 
culous. Is  any  one  so  credulous  as  to  believe  such  a 
thing? 

The  only  evidence  wc  have,  of  what  would  seem 
to  be  a necessary  precaution,  so  far,  was  first  a want 
of  arrangement  for  ascertaining  regularly  and  with- 
out depending  upon  British,  French,  or  Mexican 
ships  of  war,  or  hap  hazard  either,  for  ascertaining 
the  movements  of  the  Mexicans — and  secondly,  that 
of  sending  troops  to  Aransas  Bay,  either  without  be- 
ing aware  of  the  depth  of  water  there,  or  without  the 
requisite  flotilla  for  such  a depth  of  water.  The  first 
announcement  from  thence  was,  that  the  troops  must 
be  detained  Irom  landing  until  fiat  bottom  boats 
could  be  sent  for,  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  &c. 
or  until  rafts  could  be  constructed  from  the  spare 
spars,  &c.  of  the  squadron.  The  next  annoucement 
was,  that  the  commanding  general,  in  attempting  to 
land,  had  got  aground  and  was  so  detained  tor  some 
thirty-six  hours.  A mere  detachment  had  in  the 
meantime  to  remain  exposed,  if  an  enemy  had  been 
near,  where  the  main  body  ot  the  troops  could  not 
be  brought  to  their  aid.  Fortunately  no  enemy  was 
there  at  the  tune. 

How  important  is  it,  that  officers,  and  especially 
the  government,  should  have  accurate  surveys,  maps, 
and  charts,  of  every  region  into^which  they  venture, 
or  are  required  to  operate?  What  delay — delay  of 
thousands  of  men, — what  expense, — what  danger, — 
what  disaster, — is  obviated  by  such  precaution? 
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Before  the  last  war  with  England  terminated, 
every  British  ship  on  our  coast  had  a far  more  mi- 
nute chart  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  on 
board,  than  our  own  government  was  in  possession 
of — we  had  like  to  have  said  than  they  are  yet  in 
possession  of.  Ships  in  a well  ordered  navy  are 
never  directed  to  a duty,  without  being  furnished 
with  every  information  the  government  is  in  posses- 
sion of  respecting  the  harbors,  soundings,  &c.  which 
they  are  to  approach.  To  move  an  army  towards  a 
hostile  coast  without  that  kind  of  precaution,  would 
be  a sad  oversight. 

Our  greatest  anxiety  as  yet,  in  regard  to  this  por- 
tion of  our  army  is  as  to  their  health,  and  we  since- 
rely rejoice  to  learn  from  Texas  the  most  favorable 
report,  so  far.  Recollecting  the  fate  of  the  army 
that  was  ordered  to  the  defence  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  summer  of  1810,  and  which  took  post  under  gen. 
Wilkinson’s  orders,  below  that  city,  the  very  possibi- 
bility  that  those  troops,  now  ordered  from  the  north, 
as  they  were,  may  meet  with  the  fatal  malaria  of  a 
southern  autumn,  unacclimated,  makes  us  exceed- 
ingly anxious.  In  less  than  six  weeks  half  of  the 
detachment  alluded  to,  were  in  the  hospital,  and 
more  than  one  third  of  their  entire  number  were 
buried  in  three  months. 

t Official.  The  government  paper  has  kindly  re- 
lieved one  of  the  difficullies  we  were  laboring  under 
whilst  scribbling  the  above,  [t  is  now  clear  that  gen. 
Taylor  commanded  “The  Army  of  Observation,’’ 
at  the  last  dates  from  his  head  quarters.  Wiiether 
by  this  time  he  may  not  be  at  the  head  of  “The 
Army  of  Occupation,”  or  what  it  is  that  is  to  work 
the  change  to  that  appellation,  we  are  somewhat  at 
a loss  to  make  out.  We  shall  no  doubt  be  informed 
in  due  time.  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
“Union.” 

“From  the  Army  of  Observation.  Despatches 
from  gen.  Taylor,  as  late  as  the  26ih  of  August,  have 
reached  the  war  department  by  express.  The  troops 
ordered  to  Texas,  to  compose  the  “army  of  occupa- 
tion, are  rapidly  arriving,  together  with  an  ample 
supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Colonel  Twiggs’ 
regiment  of  dragoons  were  at  San  Patricio  on  the 
24th,  in  excellent  condition,  having  well  sustained 
their  long  march,  and  finding,  through  the  whole 
route,  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  provisions,  and 
forage.  The  horses  are  in  a fine  condition,  and  fit 
for  immediate  active  service,  should  there  be  occa- 
sion to  put  them  to  it.  This  regiment  was  expected 
to  be  at  Corpus  Christi  on  the  27th.  Gen.  Taylor 
has,  at  no  time  since  his  arrival  at  Aransas  Bay,  felt 
any  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  command,  or  the 
necessity  of  calling  for  auxiliary  force,  even  from 
Texas.  The  two  gallant  companies  of  artillery, 
which,  with  such  promptness  and  patriotic,  spirit, 
volunteered  to  go  to  Texas  from  New  Orleans,  under 
the  belief  that  their  country  stood  in  need  of  their 
services,  have  arrived  at  general  Taylor’s  camp. — 
As  there  has  not  been,  and  probably  will  not  be,  any 
emergency  requiring  them,  they  will  not,  probably, 
be  long  detaned  from  their  homes.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral’s intention  to  discharge  them  as  soon  as  a few 
more  of  the  regular  artillery , now  on  the  way  to 
Texas,  shall  have  arrived — unless  things  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  shall  assume  a more 
threatening  aspect. 

The  most  reliable  accounts  represent  that  there 
were  near  the  middle  of  August,  only  about  five 
hundred  regular  Mexican  troops  at  Matamoras;  and 
that  general  Arista  was  to  leave  Monterey  on  the 
4th  of  that  month  for  the  former  place — a distance 
of  three  hundred  miles — with  fifteen  hundred  more 
troops,  five  hundred  of  them  cavalry;  but  there  was 
no  news  of  his  arrival  at  Matamoras.  It  is  not  known 
or  believed  that  there  are  regular  Mexican  troops 
at  any  other  point  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  original  intention  to  employ  these  troops 
in  carrying  out  the  threat  of  Mexico  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Texas;  but  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  the  preparations  in  Texas  to  meet  and 
repel  their  advauce,  have  caused  this  design  to  be 
abandoned,  for  the  present  at  least.  The  regular 
troops  of  the  United  States  now  in  Texas,  and  those 
on  the  way  there,  are  deemed  sufficient  to  keep  in 
y-heck  the  Mexican  forces  assembled,  or  likely  to  be 
assembled,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Gen.  Taylor’s  atten- 
tive has  not  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. He  has  had  an  eye  to  the  Camanches,  and 
taken  measures  to  guard  the  country  from  their  in- 
cursions. 

The  accounts  of  the  climate  at  Corpus  Christi  are 
very  favorable.  Generally  speaking,  the  troops  are 
in  fine  health —better,  it  is  supposed,  than  they  would 
have  been  at  the  posts  from  which  most  of  them 
were  removed. 

From  the  same  paper. 

Latest  from  Mexico. — Letters  from  Pensacola  of  the 
1st  September  contain  despatches  from  Vera  Cruz 
of  the  18th  and  31st  August.  We  have  only  time, 


this  evening,  to  state  the  substace  of  the  information 
they  convey.  An  opinion  very  generally  prevailed 
at  Vera  Cruz,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  that 
Mexico  would  not  formally  declare  war  against  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  government  would  be 
able  to  realize  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  loan, 
if  any,  which  had  been  authorised — so  low  was  the 
rate  of  interest.  It  was  said  that,  in  lieu  of  a de- 
claration, Mexico  would  carry  on  hostilities  vigo- 
rously against  Texas;  and  they  talked  of  making  a 
rusli  upon  her  with  25,000  men;  but  this  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  a sheer  fable. 

The  mail  of  the  18th  had  brought  news  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  of  the  election  of  general  Herrera  to 
the  presidency,  and  the  formation  of  a new  cabinet, 
con-isting  of  Manuel  Pena  y Pena,  (Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Relations;,  Pedro  Areaya,  (Minister  of  War), 
and  Fernandez  del  Castillo,  minister  of  the  treasury. 

On  the  16th  August,  Capt.  Shubrick,  commander 
of  the  United  States  ship  Saratoga,  exchanged  salu- 
tes with  the  batteries  of  Vera  Cruz. 

A detachment  of  the  7th  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
under  Major  Brown,  comprising  companies  A,  E, 
and  K,  left  Pensacola  in  the  steamer  Creole  on  the 
24th  August,  for  Aransas  Bay,  Texas. 

The  officers  belonging  to  the  command  are  Brevet 
Major  G.  J Bains;  Captains  H.  S.  Miles,  D.  P. 
Whiting,  1st  Lieuts.  A.  Montgomery,  J.  R.  Scott;  2d 
Lieuts.  Hayman,  Earl  Vandorn;  Brevet  2d  iieutenals 
F.  Gardiner,  J.  M.  Henry.  Company  D.  Captain  R. 
H.  Ross,  will  join  the  regiment  in  Texas,  as  soon 
as  it  is  relieved  by  company  F,  1st  artillery,  now  on 
its  way  to  Pensacola. 

Loud  complaints  were  uttered  against  those  in 
charge  of  affairs,  on  its  being  asserted  that  Genera! 
Taylor’s  artillery  in  Texas  were  without  guns.  The 
U.  S.  artillery  regiments  except  one  company  in 
each  regiment,  always  have  been  armed  and  drilled 
as  Infantry,  and  have  not  had  field  pieces.  They  are 
called  artillery  in  the  law,  and  are  meant  for  garri- 
sons to  the  sea-coast  fortifications.  We  have  four 
regiments  of  this  artillery,  or  forty  companies.  Of 
these  four  companies  are,  by  law,  equipped  as  field- 
artillerv,  with  guns  and  horses.  Four  such  com- 
panies have  been  ordered  to  Texas.  The  other 
twelve  artillery  companies  sent  thither  are  armed 
and  instructed  as  infantry;  and,  of  course,  are  with- 
out “guns”— that  is,  “field  cannon.” 

Dade  Monument  (Vest  Point.  The  second  and  third 
Regiments  of  Artillery,  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, and  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Army  have  re- 
cently united  in  erecting,  at  West  Point,  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Major  Dade  and  his  com- 
mand. It  is  placed  on  the  brow  af  the  hill  near 
Kosciusko’s  garden.  The  design  is  truly  exquisite, 
and  is  equalled,  in  our  judgment,  by  few  monuments 
in  this  country,  and  the  workmanship  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  artist,  Mr.  Launitz,  of  New  York  city. 
The  American  eagle  surmounts  the  shaft,  sustaining 
in  his  beak  a laurel  wreath,  which  descends  encir- 
cling several  limes  the  fluted  column,  and  is  thus 
emblematical  of  their  all  falling  together  on  the 
same  field  of  glory.  The  shaft  is  supported  by  a 
pedestal,  flanked  at  the  four  corners  by  upright  can- 
non. The  following  are  the  four  inscriptions:  “To 
commemorate  the  battle  of  the  28th  December,  1835, 
between  a detachment  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
United  States  troops  and  the  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida,  in  which  all  the  detachment  save  three  fell 
without  an  attempt  to  retreat.”  “Erected  by  the 
three  Regiments  and  the  Medical  Stafl',  whose  com- 
rades fell  on  the  28th  December,  1835,  serving  their 
country  and  honoring  their  profession.”  “The  re- 
mains of  the  dead  repose  near  St.  Augustine  Flo- 
rida.” The  forth  inscription  gives  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  fell — Major  F.  L.  Dade,  of  the  Infan- 
try, from  Virginia;  Captain  G.  W.  Gardiner,  2d  Ar- 
tillery, from  the  District  of  Columbia;  Captain  U.  S. 
Frazer,  3d  artillery,  from  New  York;  Lieutenat  W. 
E.  Bassinger,  2d  artillery,  from  Georgia;  Lieut.  R.  R. 
Mudge,  3d  artillery,  from  Massachusetts;  Lieutenant 
Rears,  3d  artillery,  from  North  Carolina;  Lieutenant 
R.  Henderson,  3d  artillery,  from  Tennessee;  and  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Gatlin,  ot  the  Medical  Stall',  from 
North  Carolina. 

« It  should  be  remembered  in  recurring  to  this  gal- 
lant defence,  that  forty  out  of  the  one  hundred  sur- 
vived at  the  end  of  a first  attack  victors,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  and  il  is  believed  that  they  might 
have  effected  a retreat  to  Tampa  Bay,  but  they  nobly 
resolved  to  remain  to  protect  and  defend  their  wound- 
ed men.  Collecting  these  into  a rude  breastwork  of 
logs,  hastily  constructed,  they  determined  to  defend 
them  to  the  last.  After  a few  hours’  interval  the  In- 
dians, reinforced  in  numbers,  and  mustering  not  less 
than  one  thousand  warriors,  renewed  the  attack,  and 
finally  destroyed  the  whole  party;  this  band  of  forty 
evidently  falling  victims  to  their  heroic  devotion  to 
their  wounded  comrades.  Three  wounded  soldiers 
escaped  to  Tampa  to  tell  the  story.  [Wat.  Int. 


Orders  have  been  received  at  Fort  Morgan,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay  to  replace 
the  guns  now  mounted  there  with  others  of  heavier 
metal.  The  Bee  complains  that  “with  war  staring 
us  in  the  face,  there  is  not  sufficient  number  of  troops 
within  its  walls  to  mount  a corporal’s  guard.” 

New  British  Fort.  The  Port  Huron  Observer  learns 
that  the  recent  visit  of  Lord  Cathcart  to  Port  Sarnia, 
was  preliminary  to  the  erection  of  a fort  in  its  vici- 
nity, probably  al  Point  Edward,  almast  directly  op- 
posite Fort  Gratiot.  A corps  of  engineers  is  looked 
for  daily  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  &c. 

The  steamer  Creole,  lefl  Aransas  bay  on  the  31st 
ult.  and  reached  Mobile  in  G2  hours.  Left  “the 
army  of  observation”  in  good  health  and  eager  for  a 
fight. 

Several  Mexican  traders  had  arrived  al  Kinney’s 
Ranche,  near  Corpus  Christi,  bringing  rumors  that 
Arista  had  entirely  recovered  from  his  late  illness, 
and  had  taken  up  his  line  of  march,  with  a consider- 
able force,  to  attack  Gen.  Taylor.  Other  reports, 
again,  represent  Arista  as  still  being  at  Matamoras, 
collecting  his  men  together. 

Medical  Staff.  Of  the  several  candidates  who  were 
examined  before  the  army  medical  board,  lately  in 
session  at  New  York,  the  following  named  gentle- 
men were  approved  and  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  medical  stafl' of  the  army,  viz: 

John  Frazier  Head,  M.  D.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Lewis  A.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Capt.  Fremont.  A letter  has  been  received  from 
Capt.  F.,  dated,  Bent’s  fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  2d  of 
August.  The  party  were  all  perfectly  well — ex- 
pected to  remain  at  the  fort  some  days,  and  would, 
at  their  leisure,  give  a detailed  account  of  their 
plans  and  movements. 

Volunteering.  The  St.  Louis  Era,  of  August 
23,  says:  “Major  General  Lee,  of  this  division,  has 
made  a publication,  expressing  his  willingness  to 
raise  a force  of  5,000  volunteers,  to  march  against 
New  Mexico  as  soon  as  lie  may  be  authorised  so  to 
do.  He  declares  his  willingness  to  command  in 
person  any  force  that  may  be  thus  raised,  and  is 
ready  to  enrol  the  names  of  such  as  are  willing  to 
engage  in  actual  rough  service,  and  to  meet  danger 
in  any  form  that  it  may  present  itself.  There  are 
many  brave  men  in  our  city  and  state  who  would 
make  good  officers  and  reliable  soldiers  in  such  an 
expedition.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
an  ample  volunteer  force,  if  the  government  will 
grant  the  authority  and  furnish  the  means  and  fa- 
cilities, and  will  entrust  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  men  who  will  command  the  public  confi- 
dence. 

General  Gaines.  The  N.  York  Courier  says: 
We  have  private  letters  from  New  Orleans  which 
give  much  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Gen.  Gaines,  with  regard  to  anticipated 
hostilities  with  Mexico,  than  have  yet  been  spread 
before  the  public.  He  is  unquestionably  creating 
a great  deal  of  trouble,  involving  the  treasury  in 
vast  expense,  disturbing  the  minds  and  destroying 
the  business  of  many  young  men  in  the  southern 
states,  and  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  doing  a great 
amount  of  evil,  and  all  without  the  slightest  cause. 

In  his  conversation  upon  the  subject  we  are  told 
he  talks  wildly.  He  is  known  to  have  said  that  un- 
less fighting  grows  out  of  our  present  troubles  with 
Mexico,  he  fears  he  shall  never  again  see  an  active  cam- 
paign: and  wishes,  and  intends,  to  lead  40,000  men 
to  the  city  of  Mexico!  This  personal  ardor,  how- 
ever admirable  and  praiseworthy  in  a veteran  sol- 
dier, must  not  be  allowed  to  plunge  us  into  unne- 
cessary war;  and  under  the  circumstances  the  exe- 
cutive could  do  no  otherwise  than  to  disavow  his 
proceedings.  We  trust  lie  has  before  this  taken 
measures  to  check  them  and  to  remedy  the  evil  they 
may  have  caused. 

Another  letter  from  New  Orleans  says  that  to 
hear  the  general  talk,  one  would  suppose  he  was 
planning  another  Campaign  of  Austerlitz.  “I  am 
daily  hearing,”  says  the  writer,  “of  young  men  who 
have  abandoned  their  regular  situations  of  business, 
to  enroll  in  the  volunteers  he  has  called  for;  and  to- 
day, one  who  has  actually  given  up  a clerkship  of 
$1000  per  annum  for  the  station  and  rank  of  corpo- 
ral! Yesterday  he  reveiwed  one  of  these  recruited 
or  rather  recruiting  regiments,  with  a brilliant  staff, 
and  made  a ridiculous  speech  to  them.  There  were 
a number  ol  fine  and  respectaole  young  men  in  the 
ranks,  whom  I looked  upon  as  regular  victims  to 
the  unnecessary  excitement — but  the  largest  portion 
were  the  greatest  looking  loafers  and  rowdies,  who 
have  joined  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  bread  and 
clothing.  They  were  of  all  sizes  and  nations,  and 
had  all  kinds  of  clothes,  many  without  hats,  shoes, 
stockings,  coats  or  vests — regular  Fallstafl’s  men — 
“food  for  powder,  food  for  powder,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  fiill  a ditch.”  “1  heard  to-day  that  he  had 
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written  to  the  Texan  government  calling  on  them 
to  embody  3')0(J  volunteers  for  the  service  of  the  U. 
States!  It  is  so  much  in  character  and  accordance 
with  his  mode  of  talking,  and  the  authority  I deriv- 
ed it  from  so  good,  that  I have  little  doubt  of  the 
facf.”  i 

Another  letter  states  that  Gen.  Gaines  has  order- 
ed one  of  the  colonels  of  the  new  regiments  to  go 
on  and  uniform  his  recruits,  and  that  the  U.  States 
would  pay  for  it!  The  governor  of  Louisiana  is 
also  issuing  commissions  to  captains  and  subalterns, 
all  of  whom  are  exerting  themselves  to  fill  up  their 
respective  commands.  Gen.  Gaines  has  said  posi 
lively  that  he  had  made  requisitions  on  all  the  states 
lying  on  the  Mississippi,  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  Ohio  river! 

The  Washington  Union  of  the  11th  says:  “Every 
day  is  increasing  the  regular  force  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
on  the  Texan  frontier.  He  is  preparing  to  throw 
his  advance  lines,  with  the  dragoons  in  front,  first 
towards,  and  then  upon  the  Rio  Grande:  and  though 
he  will  not  interrupt  any  Mexican  post  which  is 
now  to  the  east  of  the  river,  yet  he  will  prevent  any 
reinforcements  which  the  Mexicans  may  attempt  to 
throw  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Naval  School.. — The  Philadelphia  United  States 
Gazette  anticipates  great  advantagss  to  the  naval 
service  of  the  country,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
school  near  Annapolis,  Md.  A naval  school,  should, 
of  course  be  within  the  reach  of  the  instruments  and 
usual  means  of  instruction.  Among  those  w ho  have 
been  called  to  assist  in  opening  and  conducting  the 
new  school,  is  professor  Chauvenet,  of  Philadelphia, 
a young  gentleman,  whose  love  and  acquisition  of 
science,  and  aptness  to  impart,  give  assurance  of  the 
continued  progress  of  those  submitted  to  bis  care. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Dallas.  Lieut.  Oltinger  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  have  the  government  steamer  Dal- 
las finished  immediately,  and  to  fit  her  with  side 
wheels  instead  of  propellers.  The  work  is  to  be  done 
Dy  the  Buffalo  Steam  Engine  Company. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Michigan. — We  learn  with  great 
pleasure  that  Commander  Stephen  Champlain  lias  re- 
ceived preparatory  orders  to  take  the  command  of 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Michigan  on  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  her  present  commander  was  appoint- 
ed. There  is  an  appropriateness  in  putting  this  fine 
vessel — the  only  one  of  the  kind  the  government  has 
on  the  upper  lakes — under  the  charge  of  an  officer 
who  carries  on  his  person  the  honorable  evidences  of 
his  gallantry  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  whose 
name  is  so  intimately  connected  w itn  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Lake  Erie.  [Buffalo  Coin.  Ado. 

The  Osh  ego,  (N.  Y ) Advertiser,  says — “A  consi- 
derable excitement  has  been  raised  here  by  a rumor 
that  the  U.  S.  steamer  Jefferson  now  in  this  port  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Gull  ol  Mexico  by  way  of  tlie 
St.  Lawrence,  leaving  the  commerce  of  Lake  On- 
tario without  protection,  and  the  revenue  laws  to 
take  of  themselves.” 

Leper's  Propellers. — Passing  by  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Merrick  & I'owne,  in  Southwark,  wc  notic- 
ed a huge  propeller  being  sent  away,  in  order  to  be 
attached  to  the  U.  S.  government  steamer  Jefferson, 
at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Erie.  This  propeller  is  nine 
feet  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4,318  lbs. — 
At  the  same  establishment  are  being  constructed  the 
propeller  for  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Legare,  and 
that  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Water  Witch.  The  Jef- 
ferson and  Legare  have  hitherto  been  propelled  by 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Ericc^on,aDd  the  Water  Witch 
by  that  of  Lieutenant  Hunter.  These  three  vessels 
will  we  believe,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  afford, 
with  their  new  propellers,  three  additional  proofs  of 
the  favor  into  wiiirh  the  practically  useful  invention 
of  Opt.  Loper  is  quietly,  yet  surely  making  its  way. 
A 5 specimens  of  mechanical  skill,  these  propellers 
do  nu  mean  credit  lo  Messrs.  Merrick  &.  Towne. 

[U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  Gulf  Stream.  The  United  States  brig  Wash- 
ington, which  Jett  New  York  some  weeks  since,  as 
was  reported  for  the  Gull  of  Mexico,  went  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  experiments 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  professor  Bache, 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Efforts  were 
made  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
but  a line  of  1,165  fathoms  did  not  reach.  At  the 
depth  of  550  fathoms,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  forty  four  degrees.  These  experiments  are  ft 
be  resumed,  and  at  the  next  trip,  line  enougli  will 
be  carried  to  reach  the  bottom,  il  there  is  any. 

[JVeio  York  Courier. 

The  Marion,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  recently  refitted 
at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard,  went  to  sea  to-day, 
destination  unknown,  but  probably  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. [Boston  Transcript  of  the  \lh. 


The  On-ka  hy-e.  U.  S.  schr.,  Lieut.  Sinclair,  hence 
on  the  26th  n It.  for  Corpus  Christi,  returned  to  port 
again  yesterday  in  consequence  of  having  in  a severe 
squall,  with  a heavy  sea  on  at  the  time,  sprung  badly 
split  the  head  of  her  foremast.  She  had  proceeded 
about  250  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Henry,  and  Lieut.  S. 
deemed  it  advisable,  instead  of  proceeding,  to  return 
to  this  port  to  procure  the  necessary  repairs.  The 
O.  performed  admirably  previous  to  the  squall. 

[Norfolk  Beacon. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  has  abolished  the  office 
of  post  captains  at  the  several  naval  stations. 

The  John  Adams,  sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the 
27th  ultimo  on  a cruise. 

The  Porpoise,  bjig  of  war  also  sailed  thence  the 
same  day,  on  a cruise. 

The  Cumberland,  frigate.  Captain  Breeze,  Com. 
Joseph  Smith’s  broad  pendant,  hove  too  off  Valetta 
harbor  on  the  5th  ult.  from  Trieste,  communicated 
with  the  American  consul,  and  sailed  same  evening 
for  Tripoli. 

The  Plymouth , sloop  of  war,  Com.  Henry,  arrived 
at  Malta  on  the  1st  August  from  Beyrout. 

The  St.  Louis,  Capt.  McKeever,  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk on  the  8th  in  29[  days  from  Rio  de  Janerio,  the 
shortest  passage  ever  made  from  thence.  The  St. 
Louis  has  sailed  57,000  miles,  been  absent  nearly 
two  years  and  a half,  quelled  with  her  seamen  and 
marines  in  June,  1844,  an  attempt  by  the  Chinese  to 
burn  the  Foreign  Factories  at  Canton,  and  relieved 
the  distressed  settlers  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at  their 
recent  conflict  with,  and  defeat  by  the  natives.  Has 
visited  during  her  absence  from  the  United  States, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Macao,  Chusan,  the  Canton  River,  Manilla,  Batavia 
Hobart  town,  Sydney,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Auckland, 
Valparaiso  and  Rio  de  Janeiro;  three  of  these  ports, 
Chusan  upon  lire  coast  of  China,  Hobart  town,  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  and  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  an  American  man  of 
war.  But  four  deaths  have  occurred  on  board  since 
her  departure,  and  her  officers  arid  crew  returning  in 
general  good  health  after  an  exposure  to  all  the 
changes  of  climate,  incidental  to  this  voyage  can, 
and  do,  but  feel  sincere  gratitude  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

The  Vincennes,  sloop  of  war,  was  at  Rio  on  the 
9th  ult.  bound  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  Saratoga  sloop  of  war,  arrived  at  Pensacola 
on  the  31st  ult.  from  Vera  Cruz,  when  salutes  were 
exchanged,  as  usual.  The  civilities  of  the  port  were 
very  formally  tendered  and  paid  to  the  American 
flag. 

The  Col.  Harney,  U.  S.  Steamer,  reached  Charles- 
ton on  the  7th  inst.  three  days  from  Norfolk,  bound 
for  the  gull. 

National  fairs.  Monarchs  anciently  permitted, 
under  strict  regulations,  the  holding  of  fairs  for 
short  periods,  and  receiving  tribute  into  their- treasu- 
ries from  those  who  used  the  privilege  of  those  spe- 
cial occasions. 

Modern  times  find  a great  change  in  operation  in 
this  respect.  Fairs  are  held  of  an  immense  extent, 
and  encouraged  by  more  sensible  kings  than  those  of 
old. 

In  Russia,  at  her  great  Northern  Fair,  held  at 
Archangel, more  than  three  hundred  ships  have  attend- 
ed at  one  time.  At  her  greaL  Eastern  Fair,  at  Kiatka, 
persons  and  goods  have  come  from  the  borders  of 
the  German  ocean,  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  were  as- 
sembled there  at  one  time. 

France  holds  a fair  in  Paris  once  in  five  years. — , 
The  last  was  held  in  all  May  and  June  of  1844.  The 
government  paid  all  the  expenses  of  sending  com- 
missioners throughout  the  kingdom  to  select  the 
most  appropriate  articles  for  exhibition,  and  of  trans- 
porting them  gratis  lo  Paris.  At  that  fair,  (1844), 
about  five  hundred  thousand  persons  were  visiters. — 
Paris  contains  three  tunes  the  population  of  New 
York,  and  nevertheless  there  were  a quarter  of  a 
million  visilers  at  the  last  F'air  of  the  American  In- 
stitute in  New  York,  which  was  held  only  for  about 
one-third  ol  the  time. 

We  cannot  restrain  a feeling  of  gratitude,  as  Ame- 
ricans, to  that  body  of  patriotic,  intelligent,  and 
hard  working  men  of  the  American  Institute.  Found- 
ed by  private  hands,  unsheltered  by  power,  unpaid 
by  autiiority,  grown  uut  of  true  American  patriotism 
and  energy,  a deep  national  feeling  which  will  grow 
always  stronger  for,  we  trust,  a thousand  years.  And 
for  many  an  age  will  be  a glory  for  any  man  to  cry — 
I too  am  an  American. 

It  was  the  reading  of  the  last  circular  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  relative  to  its  approching  Annua) 
Fair  in  October  next  which  has  moved  us  lo  say 
what  we  have  just  said. 


We  feel  it  to  be  a duty  to  call  aloud  to  every  true 
man  in  America.  If  you  do  not  in  some  way  or  other 
aid  in  carrying  onward  and  upward  the  system  of 
(he  Institute,  you  are  lacking  that  part  of  American 
feeling  which  glows  in  so  many  noble  hearts. 

From  the  wretched  diseased  passions  of  party  po- 
litics— whether  sweltering  in  a drunken  pot  house, 
or  mellowed  and  rendered  keenly  acute  by  the  mo- 
dern Machiavelli  in  their  splendid  saloons,  with 
princely  wines  and  recherche  viands,  and  dressed  in 
silk  and  fine  linen — exerting,  like  arch  demagogues, 
a decoying  power  over  troops  of  ragamuffins  to  bawl 
them  into  office! 

From  such  disgusting  scenes  we  turn,  as  from  a 
night  of  ugly  dreams  and  fearful  storm,  to  that  mild 
light  of  day  illuminating  brightly  the  honest  labor  of 
honest  men — to  the  industry  of  America.  That  no- 
ble labor,  commanded  by  the  Almighty,  blessed  by 
him  with  greatest  rewards  here  and  forever.  Hail, 
then,  in  the  best  voice  of  England,  God  speed  the 
plough!  W. 

[Correspondent  Nat.  Ini. 

Fortifications.  "The  Northern  Frontier — Rouse's 
Point.  We  had  occasion  to  visit  ‘Rouse’s  Point,’  in 
the  town  of  Champlain,  on  the  extreme  northern 
boundary  of  the  state  of  New  York;  and  while  pass- 
ing away  a very  pleasant  afternoon,  were  indebted 
to  the  politeness  of  friends  whom  we  found  there  for 
the  opportunity  of  gathering  up  much  information 
that  was  interesting  to  us,  relative  to  those  objects 
in  the  vicinity  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of  a 
visitor.  The  village  itself  has  heretofore  possessed 
little  importance  beyond  that  of  being  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  lake  navigation  and  the 
surrounding  country;  but  the  expenditure  by  the  na- 
tional government  of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications,  and  the  celebrity  very  na- 
turally acquired  from  the  presence  of  such  important 
works,  has  drawn  around  the  place  quite  apparent 
evidence  of  advancing  prosperity. 

“Upon  a point  two  miles  distant  by  land^from  the 
village,  where  the  lake  is  diminished  by  a very  narrow 
channel,  is  a huge  pile  of  ruins,  all  that  remains  of  a 
fortress  which  our  government  commenced  erecting 
about  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  which  was  aban- 
doned on  its  being  ascertained  that  the  location  was  a 
few  rods  within  the  dominion  of  G.  Britain.  On  the 
settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  by  the  Washing- 
ton treaty,  this  point  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  now  in  process  of  construction  here  a very 
formidable  fortress,  on  a large  scale,  the. works  oc- 
cupying about  two  acres,  standing  partly  within  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  effectually  commanding  its 
entrance. 

“A  coffer  dam  has  been  erected,  and  the  ground  is 
prepared  for  laying  the  foundation,  by  driving  piles 
three  feet  apart,  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet.  A platform  of  heavy  timber  is  built  upon  the 
head  of  these  piles,  and  upon  that  the  stone  walls,  of 
the  most  solid  and  substantial  description,  are  com- 
menced. The  walls  will  about  forty  feet  high,  and 
when  the  coder  dam  is  removed,  the  fortress  will 
stand  directly  in  the  water.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  are  employed,  with  two  steam  pile 
drivers,  under  the  direction  of  lieut.  Taylor,  who  at 
present  fills  the  place  lately  occupied  by  maj.  Brew- 
erton,  recently  put  in  command  of  West  Point.  The 
works  have  not  yet  risen  lo  water-mark.  The  ex- 
pense is  estimated  to  reach  near  a million  of  dollars, 
and  unless  the  yearly  appropriations  are  greatly  in- 
creased, some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  will  be  occu- 
pied in  their  erection.  When  completed,  it  will, 
besides  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  lake,  con- 
stitute a most  formidable  means  of  frontier  defence. 

“In  addition  to  the  erection  of  this  important  for- 
tress on  Rouse’s  Point,  two  miles  from  the  village  is 
the  camp  of  the  corps  of  toptfgraphical  engineers, 
under  major  Graham,  of  the  United  States  army — 
His  tents  are  pitched  on  an  eminence  in  rear  of  the 
tort,  within  half  a mile  of  the  boundary  line,  which 
he  is  now  running  in  connection  with  colonel  Esco- 
vert,  as  the  British,  and  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  a3  the 
American  commissioner.  The  line  is  to  be  marked 
every  mile  by  cast  iron  obelisks,  six  feet  high,  with 
the  names  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  date  of  the 
treaty  on  their  sides;  and  wherever  a forest  occurs, 
it  is  to  be  opened  thirty  feet,  so  that  all  uncertainty 
of  its  location  hereafter  may  be  removed. 

“A  sulphur  spring,  promising  considerable  medi- 
cinal virtue,  has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  and 
enclosed  by  the  officers  and  citizens. 

[Essex  County  Rep. 

An  Italian  colony.  A scheme  is  on  foot  for 
bringing  an  association  of  Italians  from  their  native 
country,  to  settle  in  the  new-born  state  of  Texas. — 
They  are  men  of  liberal  political  principles,  who 
wish  to  breathe  the  air  of  a free  country,  to  enjoy 
her  blessings  and  advance  her  interests.  Most  of 
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them  have  capitals  of  from  $1,000  to  §10,000.  They 
will  bring  their  families  with  them,  and  introduce 
into  their  new  homes  the  arts  of  Italy,  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  the  manufacture  of  wine 
and  of  oil,  and,  if  found  sufficiently  profitable,  the 
raising  of  the  silk  worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
The  scheme  is  not  yet  matured,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  not  reduced  to  detail.  But  an  American 
of  an  energetic  character  and  of  a liberal  mind  is 
concerned  in  the  plan,  arid  we  wish  him  the  most 
ample  success  in  its  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  our 
country  predicted  in  Richmond,  in  March  last,  if 
Texas  were  annexed  to  the  United  States,  there 
would  be  at  least  60,000  emigrants  to  that  country 
in  the  course  of  the  first  year.  We  did  not  think 
his  estimate  extravagant  at  the  time;  but  since  we 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  her  resourci  s, 
(and  every  day  will  develope  them  more  and  more), 
and  have  learned  the  spirit  of  emigration  which  is 
animating  the  bordering  stales,  and  have  heard  of 
the  number  of  emigrants  who  are  staled  to  be  flock- 
ing to  her  fields  from  different  points  of  the  eastern 
continent — from  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
even  Italy  itself — we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  prediction.  [ Washington  Union. 

Sales  of  fublic  lands  fostponed.  The  public 
sale  of  lands  in  Iowa,  announced  to  come  off  on  the 
15th  of  September  and  on  the  20th  of  October  next, 
are  postponed  to  the  15th  May  and  the  22d  June, 
1846. 

Dixon  land  office.  We  are  informed  that  the 
receipts  into  this  office  average  about  one  thousand 
dollars  per  day  since  the  opening  of  the  office  by  the 
present  receiver  and  recorder,  principally  from  emi- 
grants from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  who  have 
come  with  their  families  to  make  this  delightful  re- 
gion of  country  their  home.  The  population  of  mid- 
dle and  northern  Illinois  is  increasing  at  a rapid  rate, 
more  actual  settlers  having  come  in  within  the  past 
two  years  than  the  previous  four.  [Galena  Sent. 


that  can  be  thought  of,  blankets  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, axes,  hammers,  guns,  Alabama  tooth-picks  and 
coarse  boots,  moccasins  and  oil  cloth  overcoats,  tents 
and  tent  poles,  &c.  &c.  is  the  craft  which  is  to  bear 
us  away  towards  sun  down. 

We  shall  row  along  the  pictured  rocks  and  among 
the  Islands  of  Lake  Superior,  up  her  rivers  and 
around  her  harbors,  for  two  months  to  come.  The 
nights  are  cool,  no  musquitoes  or  sand  flies,  weather 
calm,  and  every  thing  appears  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
so  far,  highly  propitious.  Talk  of  oyster  suppers  and 
feather  beds,  what  are  they  compared  with  white 
fish  and  a Mackinaw  blanket?  There  i3  vigor  and 
exeitement  in  the  latter — in  the  other  nothing  but 
cold  sweats,  tremulous  nerves,  no  appetite  for  break- 
fast, weariness,  gaping,  and  finally  a settled  state  of 
‘‘delicate  health.”  No  delicate  health  in  these  parts. 

A vessel  is  now  nearly  ready  to  launch  over  the 
Falls,  another  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  water  to-day, 
and  to-tomorrow  the  propeller  Independence  is  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  over  also. 

The  iron  frigate  accompanied  us  as  she  could 
come,  but  was  unable  to  pass  the  flats  20  miles  be- 
low. The  shallows  of  Lake  George  will  no  doubt 
attract  the  attention  of  congress.  The  bar  has  now 
but  seven  feet  of  water,  and  is  two  lengths  of  a ves- 
sel across.  The  copper  heads  will  give  congress  no 
peace  until  a canal  is  constructed  around  the  Falls, 
and  the  channel  dredged  so  as  to  allow  our  large 
steamers  to  enter  Lake  Superior. 

Next  to  the  thousand  or  the  three  thousand  granite 
islands  of  Lake  Huron,  the  most  astonishing  thing 
you  notice  in  this  northern  climate  is  the  immense 
amount  of  provisions  a man  will  dispose  of  by  means 
of  his  mouth  and  grinders.  These  Cleveland  gentle- 
men, and  even  the  ladies,  who  were  at  Mackinaw,  I 
am  sure  would  never  allow  me  to  give  particulars  on 
this  head.  For  eating,  sleeping  and  doing  nothing, 
there  is  no  place  like  it.  There  is  health  in  the 
breeze  which  is  common  to  all — no  springs  of  Epsom 
Salts,  bitter  water  and  offensive  gases  to  be  gulped 
down  at  a fip  a glass.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
exhilirating  gas,  to  be  had  not  only  without  money, 
but  without  measure. 


Oregon.  The  ship  Inez,  from  the  Sandwich  Is 
lands,  arrived  at  New  Bedford  on  the  30th  ultimo. — 
Among  the  passengers  in  this  ship  were  Dr.  J.  L. 
Babcock,  lady  and  two  children,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Perkins,  lady  and  four  children,  recently  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  at  Oregon.  A 
city  government  had  been  organized  in  the  William- 
atte  Valley,  Oregon.  The  first  mayor  chosen  is  Mr. 
George  Abernethy,  formerly  of  this  city,  who  went 
out  in  the  capacity  of  mission  steward  to  the  Me- 
thodist mission  in  that  country.  Mr.  A.  is  favorably 
spoken  of  by  Captain  Wilkes  in  his  narralive  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  recently  published.  The  citi- 
zens of  Oregon  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  print- 
ing establishment  which  was  sent  out  to  them  in  the 
barque  Toulon.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Callao  on  the 
I9th  of  June,  and  was  to  depart  in  a few  days  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Columbia  river.  Mr. 
Abernethy,  at  this  time,  is  probably  acting  in  the 
double  capacity  of  mayor  of  Oregon  and  editor  of 
the  Star  of  the  West. 

Sault  St.  Marie.  Here  we  are  at  the  confines 
of  civilization  and  navigation.  The  Saull  forms  the 
barrier  between  two  worlds,  where  the  while  tourist 
of  the  states  meets  the  red  traveller  of  the  no.;  i 
west,  lake  a look  at  each  oilier,  and  separate  lor 
their  widely  separated  homes.  There  is,  however, 
beyond  this  a branch  navigation  of  the  second  and 
third  order  of  toils  and  woes,  and  a branch  of  civili- 
zation composed  of  a military  post  and  an  Indian 
agency,  far  along  the  shore  to  the  westward.  And 
even  beyond  these,  fur  establishments  and  depots 
stretch  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Columbia,  and  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean. — 
This  St.  Mary’s  is  in  many  respects  more  modern 
and  inviting  than  old  Mackinaw.  You  see  still  the 
same  log  cabins  covered  with  cedai  bark,  long  rows 
of  cedar  posts  and  pickets  enclosing  the  grounds,  but 
also  cedar  posts  and  rails  here  and  there,  while  wash- 
ed and  painted  houses  and  neat  outhouses,  ware- 
houses and  gardens — these  give  it  an  agreeable  air 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

My  conscience!  what  grumbling  and  swearing  is 
going  on  in  the  parlor  by  an  amateur  copper  locator 
from  Boston!  The  principal  difficulty  appears  to  be 
that  there  are  about  40  persons  to  10  beds,  and  what 
is  worse,  the  important  and  delicate  cit  is  about  to 
be  consigned  to  the  floor.  He  raves  and  abuses  the 
landlord.  The  host  shuts  the  door  in  his  face,  and 
proceeds  to  spread  our  blankets  in  the  adjoining 
room.  As  yet  the  fog  is  too  thick  to  allow  one  to 
observe  the  river,  the  rapids,  and  the  adjacent  sce- 
nery; but  in  a few  hours  we  shall  have  enough  of 
scenes.  That  stout  yawl  vv  ith  three  barrels  of  pro- 
visions, a sail,  six  men  and  all  the  “Kickchoses” 


Last  night  there  was  a fine  prospect  of  a squaw 
dance  a little  above  here;  but  one  of  the  bloods  of 
our  company  by  mistake  took  a little  too  much  bran- 
dy, and  he  left  the  boat;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  he  made  noise  enough  for  a moderate  pow- 
ow.  This  specimen  of  civilization  frightened  the 
blushing  squaws  so  badly  that  they  decamped  at  once. 
The  boat  is  off.  Goodbye.  [IT1NERUS. 

[Herald  of  August  12. 


S T AXES  OF  THE  UA  A O N, 


New  York. — Crime.  We  present  our  readers 
with  a statement  of  the  different  arrests  for  offences 
of  various  character,  committed  by  persons  of  all 
nations,  which  have  come  before  the  surveillance  of 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  upper  police  for  the 
last  six  months,  commencing  on  the  5th  of  this 
month.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  offenders  have  been  foreigners,  and  that  to  a large 
extent. 

We  subjoin  the  following  statement  of  those  ap- 
prehended, viz: 

Born  in  the  U.  S.,  white  and  black,  451  352 


being  males  and  102  females,  454 

Born  in  Ireland,  565  males  and  279  females,  844 

Burn  in  Germany,  100  males  18  females,  118 

Born  in  England,  21  males  5 females,  26 

Born  in  Scotland,  15  males  arid  8 females,  23 

Born  in  France,  8 males  4 females,  12 

Born  in  Italy,  males,  4 

Born  in  Sweden,  2 males  1 female,  3 

Born  in  Canada,  1 male  1 female,  2 

Born  in  Denmark,  1 male,  ] 

Born  in  Wales,  1 male,  1 

Born  in  Algiers,  1 male,  j 

Born  in  Spain,  1 female,  1 

Born  in  Poland,  1 male,  1 

At  sea,  no  direct  place  of  nativity,  1 male,  1 

Total,  1,49a 


1 bus  it  will  be  seen  out  of  the  large  number  of 
1,492,  only  454  were  Americans,  and  a great  portion 
of  those,  colored  persons— 1,073  were  males,  and  419 
females — total,  1,492. 

We  are  indebted  to  Justice  Taylor  for  this  synop- 
sis, and  in  a few  days  we  shall  give  the  statistics  of 
crime  and  arrest  at  the  lower  police,  for  the  last  12 
months.  [W.  Y.  Cour.  8f  Enq. 

Maryland. — Political.  Parties  arc  now  actively 
engaged  in  electioneering.  Six  representatives  to 
congress,  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties,  and 
delegates  to  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  are 
to  be  elected  on  Wednesday  the  1st  day  of  October. 


The  whigs  in  a warm  contest  between  the  politi- 
cal parties,  succeeded  in  electing  every  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  this  state  two  years  ago.  And 
they  had  a large  majority  in  the  last  house  of  dele- 
gates. 

The  contest  now  approaching,  will  not  be  so  dis- 
tinctly a test  of  parly  strength.  The  Native  Ame- 
rican party,  have  nominated  a fulVticket  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  will  make  some  deduction  from  the 
two  great  parties.  A Temperance  ticket,  has  aLo 
been  formed,  and  that  will  have  some  respectable 
supporters.  Repudiation  tickets  have  been  formed 
in  one  or  two  counties,  and  they  will  make  some 
diversion.  But  the  main  reliance  for  subtracting 
from  the  strict  political  party  vote,  is  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a Constitutional  Reform  by  a Constitu- 
tional Convention,  which  great  pains  is  being  ta- 
ken to  represent  as  above  and  beyond  all  party  con- 
sideration, though  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  indeed  is  asserted  by  the  paper  which  was  the 
organ  of  the  late  loco  executive  of  the  state,  as  es- 
sentially a party  measure,  and  no  other  than  a party 
measure. 

The  whig  candidates  for  congress  will  probably 
stand  as  follows,  regular  nominations  having  been 
made  in  all  the  districts  except  the  third.  Mr.  We- 
thered  at  present  represents  that  district  and  will 
again  be  voted  for  by  the  whigs. 

Districts. 

1.  John  G.  Chapman,  of  Charles  county. 

2.  J.icob  Snively,  of  Washington  Co. 

3.  John  Wethered,of  Baltimore  Co. 

4.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore  city. 

5.  Henry  E.  Wright,  of  Kent  Co. 

6.  Edward  Long,  of  Somerset  Co. 

The  loco  candidates  so  far  as  announced  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Districts. 

2.  Thomas  Perry,  of  Allegany  county. 

3.  Thomas  Watkins  Ligon,  of  Howard  District. 

4.  William  Fell  Giles,  of  Baltimore  city. 

5.  Albert  Constable,  of  Cecil  county. 

Virginia.  The  Constitutional  Convention  topic 
continues  to  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  Virginia 
press.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  warmly  debated  in  the  next  general  assem- 
bly. 

Education.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  a very  gene- 
ral awakening  throughout  the  state  of  Virginia  at 
pre.-ent,  in  relalion  to  this  most  important  of  all 
subjects  to  a republic.  The  necessity  that  exists, 
for  attention  to  the  subject,  in  this  state,  are  so  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  facts  which  may  be  culled  from 
the  following  extracts  from  the  two  leading  party 
papers  of  the  stale,  that  they  can  hardly  fail,  if  the 
public  press  will  continue  to  keep  them  before  the 
people,  to  work  out  some  expedient  for  the  cure  of 
so  crying  an  evil. 

The  “ banner  counties.1'1  Virginia  it  is  admitted 
takes  the  “rag  from  the  bush”  in  the  noble  race 
of  ignorance — 60,000  white  adults  whe  cannot 
read.  This  being  the  unquestioned  fact,  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  some  little  curiosity  at  least,  to  ascertain  what 
counties  in  our  Empire  Conimonu’callh — Empire  as 
to  geographical  extent,  noble  natural  features,  and 
ancient  deeds — are  the  banner  counties. 

The  “Sentinel  of  the  Valley,”  published  at 
Woodstock,  in  Shenandoah,  furnishes  the  desired 
information.  We  quote  from  that  paper  of  Thursday. 

“It  is  a foul  blot  upon  the  page  of  her  otherwise 
glorious  history.  How  many  of  our  citizens,  male 
and  female,  over  20  years  of  age,  do  you  think,  rea- 
der, can  neither  read  nor  write?  Don’t  be  startled, 
when  we  tell  you  that  the  number  is  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-two — in  the  pastern 
district  of  the  state,  29,808;  in  the  western  district, 
28,924! — 1,380  of  this  class  are  in  our  good  old  coun- 
ty of  Shenandoah,  in  Page  the  number  is  338;  mak- 
iiifi  a total  in  the  “Tenth  Legion”  of  1,718.  The 
number  of  the  class  who  cannot  read  or  write,  in 
our  sister  county  of  Rockingham,  is  1,394.  Harrison 
ccunty  has  a greater  number  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  than  any  other  county  in  the  slate — viz: 
2,327.  Monongalia  has  2,132.  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, Accomack  is  the  banner  county  for  ignorance. 
Of  the  class  referred  to,  she  has  2,095.  [And  we 
will  here  state,  upon  Mr.  Wise’s  authority,  that  no 
newspaper  is  printed  w ithin  the  limits  of  the  counties 
that  compose  the  Accomack  congressional  district  ] 
We  make  these  statements  that  our  people  may  see 
that  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  deploreable  want 
of  intellectual  cultivation  in  our  midst;  and  the 
blighting  effects  of  the  want  of  education  are  seen 
and  fell  in  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  all  our 
industrial  interests  are  conducted  and  stability  in 
moral  deportment,  and  correct  views  of  men  and  the 
world,  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount ol  in- 
tellectual cultivation  a people  may  enjoy.  Ignorance 
is  not  ‘bliss,’  neither  is  U folly  to  be  ‘wise.’” 
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The  banner  counties  then,  according  lo  the  Sen 
tine!,  and  the  census  of  1840,  are  Rockingham,  She- 
nondoah,  and  Page,  in  the  valley,  Harrison  in  the  north 
west,  and  Jlccomnc,  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  following  reflections  suggest  themselves: 

1.  These  fine  counties  arc  the  very  finest,  among 
many  very  fine,  in  Virginia.  Rockingham,  Shenan- 
doah, and  Page  (the  Tenth  Legion)  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  valley — their  lands  almost  universally  fertile; 
a pauper  a thing  unknown;  a debt  a very  rare  thing; 
the  three  counties  smiling  with  the  finest  and  richest 
natural  and  artificial  landscape,  and  with  the  luxuri- 
ant plenty  which  no  part  of  the  world  exceeds. 

Harrison  is  a broken,  but  extremely  fertile  conn 
try,  abounding  in  rich  mountain  sides,  and  teem- 
ing vallies — the  finest  grazing  country  of  the  north 
west. 

Jlccomac  is  the  finest  specimen  of  our  maritime 
country — the  lands  light  and  level,  and  glorious  for 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  the  palma  christi;  the  waters 
alive  with  oysters,  fish,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  terrapins; 
the  woods  and  marshes  full  of  patridges,  snipe,  sora, 
woodcock,  ducks,  &c. 

]t  is  a moral  phenomenon  we  say,  for  which  we 
cannot  account,  that  these  principal  and  banner  hold- 
ing counties,  one  (Accomack)  in  the  remote  east 
three  (Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  and  Page)  in  the 
middle,  and  Harrison  in  the  west,  should  comprise 
among  the  finest  portions  of  Virginia,  and  that  the 
soil  is  not  only  rich,  but  the  people  so  too. 

The  unde  derivatur — the  genealogy  of  the  people — 
will  afford  no  solution  of  the  problem — for  they  are 
of  various  descents. 

The  b’enth  Legion  we  know  is  principally  of 
German  [not  low  Dutch]  descent — the  progenitors 
having  come  up  the  valley  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  with  proverbial  sagacity,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  finest  lands  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  oilier, 
which  they  improve  carefully,  and  cling  to  with  te- 
nacity. 

Hurrison  was  peopled  originally,  chiefly  from  lower 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  stock 
of  tiie  people  mainly  Saxon,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Irish, 
that  is  Irish  of  Scotch  lineage. 

Accomac  is  purely  old  English;  [sadly  degenerated 
however  in  some  of  her  politicians.]  She  was  peopled 
230  years  ago,  by  the  finest  age  of  the  finest  race  of 
men  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

It  is  a reproach  to  the  memory  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  and  Nathaniel  Bacon,  that  she  should  be  a 
“banner”  county. 

But  the  fact  that  she  is  one  explains  some  things. 

We  mean  no  reflection,  national  or  personal — we 
disclaim  it — vve  only  state  the  simple  fact,  when  we 
state  that  these  “banner”  counties,  also  carried 
Polk’s  banner  higher  in  the  air  than  any  others, save 
two  or  three  which  graze  them,  if  they  do  not  lock 
them,  in  “redin  and  writin.”  [Richmond  Whig. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  4l/i  insl. 

Scale  of  ignorance.  In  the  movement  now  being 
made  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  which  overshadows 
Virginia,  it  is  of  but  little  consequence  to  consider 
whether  this  democratic,  or  that  whig  county,  is  the 
most  deeply  immersed  in  intellectual  darkness.  In 
the  first  place,  we  do  not  see  how  any  political  capi- 
tal can  be  made  out  of  it — but,  above  all,  it  is  most 
anxiously  to  be  desired,  that  the  hand  of  party 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  subject.  If  there  is 
one  question,  upon  which  all  parties  should  unite 
without  any  rivalry,  save  a noble  emulation  in  pro- 
secuiing  to  success  a good  cause,  surely  it  should 
be  the  subject  of  education,  which  is  destined,  we 
sincerely  trust,  soon  to  feel  the  genial  warmth  of 
popular  sentiment.  We  all  agree  that,  in  every  por- 
tion of  Virginia,  a lamentable  ignorance  prevails — 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  people  are  gross- 
ly neglected  and  shamefully  suffered  to  wither  away. 
We  all  feel  an  anxious  wish  that  some  wise  system 
should  be  adopted  to  shed  its  blessings  upon  whig 
and  democratic  counties  alike.  Indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  political  success,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  both  par- 
ties lo  diffuse  the  light  of  education.  Each  party 
believes  that  its  own  principles  are  based  upon  rea- 
son and  truth,  and  that,  if  they  be  fairly  presented 
to  an  intelligent  audience,  the  victory  will  be  de- 
creed lo  its  own  doctrines.  Let,  then,  the  two  par- 
ties emulate  each  other,  in  enlightening  the  masses, 
so  that  an  intelligent  tribunal  may  be  created  to  judge 
fairly  ol  the  merits  of  each  party,  and  award  the 
victory  accordingly. 

While,  then,  it  is  far  from  our  wish  or  design 
to  arouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  party  on  this 
question,  vve  feel  called  upon  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  some  of  the  democratic  counties,  and  make  a 
brief  explanation  in  reply  to  some  of  the  recent 
cumments  of  the  Whig.  That  paper  presents,  as 
the  banner  counties  of  ignorance,  Rockingham, 
Snenandoah,  Page,  Harrison,  and  Accomack,  and 
adds: 


Population. 

Entirely 

uneducated. 

26,398 

1,936 

20,431 

980 

21,897 

734 

22,924 

738 

19,628 

603 

7,622 

654 

10,972 

658 

8 032 

589 

10,172 

943 

7,335 

607 

“We  mean  no  reflection,  rational  or  personal — we 
disclaim  it — we  only  slate  the  simple  fact,  when  we 
state  that  these  banner  counties  also  carried  Polk's 
banner  higher  in  the  air  than  any  other*,  save  two  or 
three  which  graze  them,  if  they  do  not  lock  them,  in 
'redin  and  wriliu.’  ” 

Now  while  vve  freely  admit  that  the  four  first  car- 
ried Polk’s  banner  most  proudly,  we  must  correct 
the  “simple  fact”  of  the  Whig,  as  to  Accomack. — 
In  1840,  she  was  one  of  the  banner  whig  counties — 
giving  General  Harrison  500  majority — and  in  1844, 
so  far  from  carrying  Polk’s  banner,  she  gave  Mr. 
Clay  94  majority.  By  this  rule,  then,  she  may  be 
set  down  as  a whig  county.  Let  us  compare  her 
with  the  democratic  counties  named  by  the  Whig. — 
Accomac  in  1840  had  a population  of  17,fi96,  and 
2.095  white  persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  could 
riot  read  or  write — Rockingham,  population  37,344, 
and  1 394  who  could  not  read  or  write — Shenandoah, 
population  11,618,  and  1,380  entirely  uneducated — 
Page,  population  6,104,  and  only  338  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  So  that  it  seems  that  in  these  three 
the  ratio  of  intelligence,  compared  with  Accomack, 
is  in  their  favor.  As  to  Harrison  county,  which,  in 
a population  of  17,669,  (573  more  than  Accomack,) 
contains  2,327  utterly  uneducated  persons,  being 
232  more  than  Accomack,  the  ratio  is  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  But  it  is  riot  fair  to  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive want  of  intelligence  in  Harrison  county  proper 
by  th i-  rule,  as  since  1840,  when  the  census  was  ta- 
ken, old  Harrison  has  been  terribly  cut  up,  and  five 
new  counties,  viz:  Marion,  Taylor,  Barbour,  Dod- 
dridge, and  Ritchie,  have  been  taken  from  her  ter- 
ritory. 

As  an  offset  to  these  democratic  counties,  we  have 
compiled  from  the  census  a table  of  thorough  whig 
counties,  which  exhibit  a not  very  creditable  sprink- 
ling of  ignorance: 


Pittsylvania, 

Loudoun, 

Fauquier, 

Albemarle, 

Augusta, 

Hardy, 

Berkeley, 

Patrick. 

Norfolk  county, 

Henry, 

We  would  here  remark  that  an  examination  of  the 
census  has  satisfied  us  that,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, it  abounds  in  gross  faults.  For  instance,  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  according  to  the  census,  there 
were  in  1840  only  51  persons,  who  could  not  read 
or  write,  and  in  Madison  ward  not  one  of  these  igno- 
rant individuals.  In  the  whig  county  of  Charles 
City,  and  the  democratic  county  of  Stafford,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a single  person,  who 
could  not  read  or  write.  Now  these  statements 
must  be  entirely  wrong — and  force  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  real  number  of  white  persons  in  Virgi- 
nia over  20  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
must  be  much  larger  than  that  reported  in  theyiensus, 
formidable  and  disgraceful  as  that  is. 

This  deduction  should  induce  on  our  parts  still 
more  energetic  efforts  to  wipe  off  the  dark  spots  of 
ignorance.  We  know  not  what  plan  may  be  pro- 
posed or  adopted.  The  intelligent  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  meeting  in  this  city  will,  we  presume, 
go  to  work  at  once,  and  gather  materials,  so  as  lo 
report  some  well  digested  plan  for  the  action  of  the 
convention — a plan,  which  will  operate  equally  and 
fairly  upon  all  the  counties,  in  diffusing  intormation, 
and  in  dividing  the  burdens  of  expense.  It  strikes 
us,  that  the  fairest  plan  would  be  to  authorise  the 
different  counties  to  levy  a special  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  in  each  county.  The  whole  sub 
ject,  like  other  county  matters,  would  be  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  each  county,  and  justice  could 
be  better  done  all  parties.  But  we  throw  out 
this  hasty  suggestion,  for  what  it  is  worth.  Wc 
shall  cordially  sustain  any  proposition  which  will 
attain  the  great  object  in  view,  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  education  to  every  white  citizen  in  the 
slate. 

We  trust  that  the  people  will  not,  through  their  I 
apathy,  suffer  the  subject  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  If 
it  fail  now,  many  long  years  will  roll  on,  befoie  it  can 
be  fairly  presented  to  the  deliberation  and  action  of 
the  state. 

The  right  key.  The  following  article  from  the 
Fredericksburg  Recorder  exactly  speaks  our  senti- 
ments. Nothing  can  be  done  to  wipe  off  the  stain 
of  ignorance,  unless  the  people  themselves  take  up  | 
the  cause  of  education  with  warmth  and  energy.--; 
The  fate  of  the  measure  rests  in  their  hands,  and 
while  there  is  yet  time  lo  invoke  their  action,  we 
appeal  to  them  to  meet  in  primary  assemblies  in  eve- 
ry county,  and  give  imperative  instructions  to  their 


representatives  to  do  something  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  state.  The  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  ed- 
ucation convention  and  legislature  will  arrange  the 
details  of  some  general  system  of  education.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  the  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature should  bear  with  them  the  commission,  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  their  constituents,  to  originate 
some  practical  scheme.  Unless  the  people  take  up 
the  question,  and  convey  their  wishes  in  clear  lan- 
guage, the  representatives  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  matter  will  drop  dead: 

Education.  “So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
upon  this  subject,  that  we  fear  the  public  ear  has  be- 
come callous  to  the  repeated  appeals  in  its  behalf.  It 
has  been  a standing  theme  for  affectionate  philanthro- 
pists to  whine  about,  and  for  ranting  demagogues  to 
cheat  the  people  with,  for  years;  and  now  we  seem 
to  have  been  pitied  into  despair,  and  trifled  into 
supineness,  from  which  nothing  can  arouse  us. — 
The  work  must  begun,  prosecuted  and  completed 
by  the  people  themselves.  Ten  thousaud  timorous 
philanthropists  would  never  erect  a school  house, 
and  each  brawling  demagogue  would  level  one  al- 
ready up.  Ignorance  is  the  element  in  which  he 
thrives. 

“Our  appeal  is  to  the  people!  We  are  satisfied 
that  editors  may  importune  the  legislature  till  the 
crack  of  doom,  without  one  particle,  of  effect.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  frequently  and  ardently, 
but  yet  the  humiliating  truth  will  still  stare  us  in  the 
face  that  58,000  of  our  people — “free,  white  and 
21,” — cannot  write  their  name,  or  read  it  when  in 
print!  Will  the  legislature  try  to  remedy  this  mon- 
strous evil?  No;  not  until  each  member  is  made  to 
feel  that  his  official  existence  depends  upon  his  ac- 
tion on  this  subject. 

‘•Let  us  have  town  and  county  meetings  every- 
where, before  the  first  of  December.  Let  us  com- 
mand, and  cease  to  pray — “ Give  us  light!"  Let 
every  delegate  be  provided  with  imperative  instruc- 
tions before  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  legislature,  to 
give  us  some  system  of  common  schools  which  will 
search  out  every  youth  in  the  state,  and  pour  into 
his  mind  the  genial  beams  of  knowledge.  It  must  be 
so.  All  efforts  to  elevate  the  old  commonwealth  to 
her  ancient  glory,  will  be  worse  than  useless,  while 
ignorance  has  a f oothold  within  her  borders.” 

Louisiana. — Loco  nomination.  John  H.  Harman- 
son,  Esq  , of  Avoyelles,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
locos  of  the  third  district  of  Louisiana,  as  their  can- 
didate for  congress  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  General  Dawson. 

Tennessee. — Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  Tallahassee 
Star  of  the  15th  ult.  says: — “We  were  shown  the 
other  day  by  His  Excellency  Gov.  Moseley, a beauti- 
ful sample  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  produce  of  the 
plantation  of  R.  J.  Mays,  Esq.,  of  Madison  county. 
The  sample  shown  us  was  as  fine  an  article  of  this 
description  of  cotton  as  we  have  ever  seen,  and  pro- 
nounced first  rate  by  competent  judges.  Much  of 
the  land  in  Madison  county,  we  understand,  produces 
this  variety  of  cotton.  In  Leon  several  of  our  most 
intelligent  planters  cultivate  it  altogether,  and  suc- 
ceed admirably.  In  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  wa 
learn  it  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  will  in 
time  be  the  principal  production.” 

Indiana.  The  Baltimore  Sun  says: — “Ten  years 
ago  the  entire  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana was  $75,000,  averaging  about  I2's  cents  only  to 
each  person.  Her  debt  is  now  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  her  poll  tax  one  dollar,  her  property  tax 
increased  eight  fold,  her  treasury  bankrupt,  and  the 
interest  on  her  bonds  not  paid!  The  interest  on  her 
internal  improvement  debt  alone  is  $700,000  annual- 
ly, and  her  entire  debt,  if  paid  in  silver,  would  weigh 
three  hundred  and  sixty  tons. 

The  State  of  Florida.  The  salary  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Florida  has  been  fixed  at  $1,200  per  an- 
num, with  a secretary  whose  salary  is  set  down  at 
$500.  The  secretary  of  state  is  lo  receive  $600;  the 
comptroller  $800,  and  the  attorney  general  $500  and 
fees.  The  members  of  the  legislature  are  to  be  paid 
$3  per  diem  and  10  cents  mileage.  The  legislature 
after  doing  thus  much,  adjourned  about  the  4th  in- 
stant. 

Florida. — Everglades.  The  labors  of  the  survey- 
ors who  have  recently  -been  in  the  southern  portions 
of  Florida  seem  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  which  all  who  have  carefully  examined 
the  subject,  have  entertained  upon  the  practicability 
of  draining  the  Everglades.  They  are  found  to  be 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  an  enlargement  of  the  Miami,  and  other 
rivers  flowing  from  them  into  the  Atlantic,  will  drain 
the  water  from  millions  of  acres.  If  this  be  ever 
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done,  South  Florida  will  indeed  be  the  garden  of  our 
country;  far,  in  addition  to  its  adaptation  to  the  cui- 
ture  or  tropical  fruits  and  hemp,  this  immense  tract 
will  afl'ord  unequalled  advantages  of  soil,  climate  and 
position  for  the  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  plan- 
ters. [Key  West  Gaz. 

The  Tobacco  Culture.  The  Charleston  Courier  re- 
marks that  a letter  recently  received  from  Florida 
shows  that  this  new  State  is  about  to  set  up  a rivalry 
with  old  Virginia  as  to  which  is  hereafter  to  be  the 
Tobacco  State  of  the  Union.  It  says:— “Every  body 
here  is  going  into  the  tobacco  culture,  which  promis- 
es to  replace  the  orange,  as  it  requires  no  machinery 
and  the  poorest  can  engage  in  it.  The  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  worst  sea- 
son ever  known,  have  proved  extremely  encourag- 
ing. The  article  is  of  a superior  quality  and  com- 
mands a high  price  in  New  York,  from  40  to  80  cts. 

jj ) who  has  just  arrived  from  thence,  slates  that 

the  choice  qualities  will  command  this  latter  price. 
There  will  be  much  done  in  it  here  the  next  year, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  the  sta- 
ple of  Florida. 

Texas.  — Seat  of  Government.  The  ‘Brasos  Plant- 
er’says  the  convention  has  fixed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  the  city  of  Austin  until  the  year  1850.— 
Thirty-six  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  Austin,  and 
a scattering  vote  for  other  places. 

Public  Lands.  An  important  document  from  the 
land  office  at  Austin  has  been  laid  before  the  con- 
vention. From  it,  we  learn  that  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  Texas,  as  comprised  within  the  limits  defined 
by  statute  of  the  1st  Texian  Congress,  comprises  in 
round  numbers,  397,000  square  miles,  or  254, «84,- 
166  acres;  that  the  total  amount  of  land  issued  by 
the  various  boards  of  land  commissioners  is  43,543,- 
970  acres;  that  the  total  amount  of  the  above,  re- 
commended as  good  and  lawful  claims , 19,212,206 
acres;  issued  by  the  department  of  war,  as  bounty 
and  donation  claims,  6,300,000  acres;  land  scrip  sold 


certainly  not  probable  that  the  negotiation  with  Eng- 
land will  by  that  time  be  brought  to  a close,  and  the 
Oregon  dispute  be  amicably  settled — and  if  we  are 
to  be  kept,  as  all  Europe  has  been  ever  since  Napo- 
leon abdicated,  armed  cap-a-pee,  ready  for  war  if  it 
should  come,  we  see  not  how  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  can  form  his  estimates  to  meet  the  deficien- 
cies of  receipts  on  the  one  hand  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  the  increased  expenses  on  the  other  hand, 
and  reasonably  provide  for  the  impending  condition 
of  our  foreign  relations;  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
pose a material  reduction  in  the  existing  resources 
of  the  treasury.  Nothing  would  operate  more  deci- 
dedly in  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Peel,  or  in  direct- 
ing the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet,  than  the  single 
fact,  which  it  is  be  hoped  will  not  be  afforded  him, 
of  noticing  that  the  United  States  government  are 
divesting  themselves  of  their  ways  and  means — by  re- 
ducing the  revenues  of  the  country. 

Yet  indications  are  given  forth,  which  leave  not  a 
shadow  of  doubtas  to  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Government  press  at 
Washington,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, the  Nashville 
Union,  and  all  the  leading  journals  of  the  adminis- 
tration party,  to  make  a bold  party  effort,  at  the  en- 
suing session  of  Congress,  against  the  tariff' of  1842, 
and  the  protective  system. 

The  presses  alluded  to  have  told  the  country  over 
and  over,  that  secretary  Walker,  is  indefatigably  oc- 
cupied in  obtaining  and  arranging  for  publication, 
such  statements  as  will  be  conclusive  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Official  Circular  of  the  secretary  (inserted 
page  402,  vol.  68,)  is  designed  to  elicit  important  in- 
formation. 

Journals  favorable  to  the  tariff,  boldly  impeach 
the  secretary  with  making  a very  partial  disposition 
of  those  circulars. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  the  22d  ult.  says.  ;‘A 
list  is  going  the  rounds  of  forty  questions  propounded 
to  practical  manufacturers  and  others  by  Mr.  Sec- 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post , (the  leading  loco  free  trade  journal  of 
that  city,)  writes  : 

“Knowing  how  well  you  love  the  blaclc  tariff I am 
sure  it  will  be  gratifying  for  vou  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  unweary- 
ing in  his  exertions  to  collect  such  statistical  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  it,  both  in  its  commercial  and 
domestic  hearings,  as  will  show  it  up  to  the  country 
in  all  its  depravity;  and  if  glaring  incontrovertible 
black  facts  will  do  the  deed,  I may  almost  announce 
to  you  that  this  execrable  relic  oT  whiggery  i«  doom- 
ed. I am  also  informed  that  equally  efficient  mea- 
sures will  be  taken  to  re-establish  that  excellent 
democratic  regulation  known  as  the  Subtreasury, 
and  that  its  early  re-enactment  will  be  urged  upon 
the  next  Congress.” 

A Mississippi  paper,  the  Southern  JJp/ormer,  speak- 
ing of  the  tariff,  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

“The  administration  are  pledged  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  a revenue  tariff.  And  we  will  say  be- 
forehand that  if  the  opposition  they  may  meet  in 
Congress  shall  thwart  their  plans,  or  retard  the  set 
tlement  of  the  tariff  at  the  ensuing  session,  we  will 
take  issue  upon  it  before  the  people.  The  revenue 
tariff  shall  be  established.  We  will  he  content  with 
no  half  measures.”  * * * * “We  will  submit 

to  it  no  longer.  Our  patience  is  exhausted.  And  if 
endurance  is  preached  to  us  at  the  next  Congress, 
me  shall  begin  to  talk  of  resistance." 

The  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  25th  ult.  quoting  the 
foregoing  article,  savs  : 

“Here  is  nullification  again  raising  its  head,  though 
slowlv  and  by  degress.  This  locofoco  journal  does 
not  menace  absolute  resistance  after  the  fashion  of 
South  Carolina  hotspurs;  but  only  threatens“to  been 
to  talk”  of  it.  We  should  like  to  see  how  Mr.  Polk 
— the  staunch  supporter  of  the  Proclamation  and 
Force  Bill,  the  denouncer  of  nullification — would 
relish  a small  practical  touch  of  the  doctrine  bv  his 
ardent  friends,  the  repudiators  of  Mississippi.  Now, 


24,331,764  acres;  issued  by  the  authorities  of  Mexi- 
co, a portion  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  invalid, 
22,080,000  acres;  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
public  domain  subject  to  location  and  unsurveyed,  is 
181,991,403  acres.  The  officer  of  the  land  office,  in 
communicating  the  above  statement,  says  that  he  has 
no  means  of  knowing  the  whole  amount  of  scrip  that 
has  been  issued  by  the  Texian  government,  but  thinks 
that  the  amount  yet  out  is  about  one-eighlh  of  that 
shown  to  be  in  his  office,  and  that  the  same  is  the 
case  with  reference  to  bounty  lands. 

~ ' " THE  TARIFF- 

When  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  turns  his  at-  J 
tention  to  making  up  his  account  current  for  the  i 
year,  and  shall  fairly  deduct  the  expenses  incurred  : 
from  the  amount  of  cash  received,  we  strongly  sus- 1 
pect  that  the  balance  left  will  afford  but  a slim  pre- 
text for  him  to  predicate  a reduction  of  duties  upon, 
more  especially  if  affairs  are  not  adjusted  with  Mex- 
ico in  the  mean  time.  The  existing  tariff,  if  we  are 
not  vastly  mistaken,  will  be  found  about  as  neat  “«/J 
Revenue  Tariff,  with  incidental  protection,"  according  jj 
to  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  term,  as  the  inge-  ’ 


criminalely,  with  the  view  of  collecting  testimony 
from  practical  men  of  all  sorts  of  opinions,  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  the  information  of  that 
body.  But  we  are  assured  by  a gentleman  who  has 
recently  been  engaged  in  visiting  and  procuring  in- 
formation from  the  manufacturers  of  Newaik,  Pat- 
erson, &c.  that  these  circulars  are  mainly  transmitted  to 


ducements  of  the  administration  to  break  down  the 
tariff,  we  shall  have  Mississippi,  aided  by  South  Car- 
olina, and,  perhaps,  Virginia,  blnslering  about  “re- 
sistance,” and  compelling  Mr.  Secretary  Walker, 
despite  his  leaning  for  southern  theories,  to  take  ac- 
tive steps  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  the 
recusant  states.  We  think,  however,  the  probabiP- 


p ostmasters,  and  by  them  handed  out  to  those  manufadu-  i Lare  altogether  in  favor  of  Mississippi  being  spar- 
rers  only  who  are  likely  to  return  such  answers  as  Mr.  I ^ the  painful  necessity  of  refusing  to  pay  her  cus- 
Walker  desires!  Of  one  hundred  Whig  manufactu-  ‘omhouse  duties,  for  the  grand  consummation  of 


rers  our  informant  has  recently  visited,  not  one  has 
received  one  of  Mr.  Walker’s  inquisitive  circulars 


southern  locofocoism — the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to 
the  revenue  standard  is  a measure  resolved  upon,  and 
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while  the  only  six  Locofoco  manufacturers  he  has  , doubtless  the  faithful  coadjutors  of  the  adminWratu  a 
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found  (only  three  of  them  American)  have  each  been 
blessed  with  the  Secretary’s  inquiries,  and  will 
doubtless  answer  them  as  per  margin. 

“Of  course  we  shall  have  a great  body  of  Locofoco 
statistics,  made  to  order,  showing  that  the  tariff 
j ought  to  be  upset  by  the  next  Congress.  Let  them 
| come!  All  we  ask  is  that  the  public  shall  under- 
i stand  how  they  are  got  together.” 

| The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  27th  ult.  quoting 
the  above,  says:  “Although  the  statement  has  been 
in  circulation  some  days  uncontradicted,  and  we 
have  cause  to  put  personal  confidence  in  the  inriivid- 


nuitv  of  statesmen  could  well  contrive  to  make— just  ..  , , , 

exactly  th.  ».r,  thing  the  opponent,  of  ,h.  tariff,  ^ J™™  ^ tS  f «*««. 
(except  a few  ultras)  have  been  contending  that  they 
wanted — a tariff  that  would  yield  just  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  government. 

The  receipts  from  customs,  this  year,  will  fall 
some  millions  of  dol lars  below  the  receipts  from  the 
same  source  last  year. 

The  military  and  naval  expenses,  arming  of  forti- 
fications, providing  munitions  and  prov’sions,  trans- 
portation of  troops,  and  other  expenses  inciJent  to 
these  departments,  will  undoubtedly  be  much  higher 
this  year  than  they  were  last  year,  even  il  no  war 
intervenes. 

The  diplomatic  charges  will  be  considerably  high- 
er, in  consequence  of  so  many  of  our  foreign  minis- 
ters being  recalled  and  others  entitled  to  outfits,  su- 
perceding them. 

The  new  postage  law  it  is  now  evident  will  occa- 
sion heavy  drafts  to  be  made  upon  the  treasury,  to 
enable  the  department  to  meet  expenses.  We  have 
seen  the  deficit  estimated  “at  something  like  $2,500,- 
000.”  That,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  far  above  the  mark, 
but  the  deficit  will  not  be  less  than  hall  that  sum. 

Eleven  weeks  from  this  time  Congress  will  assem- 
ble at  Washington.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  have  his  financial  reports  of  the  current  year, 
and  his  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  ready  by  that 
period.  It  is  possible  that  affairs  with  Mexico  may 
in  the  meantime  take  a more  favorable  turn  than 
appearances  now  indicate — but  if  they  should,  il  is 


we  hesitate  to  believe  the  statement,  while  we  think 
it  due  to  the  Government  officers  here  to  place  it  be- 
fore them.  There  is  little  need  to  argue  of  that  which 
is  not  yet  ascertained.  Should  it  prove  true  that 
postmasters,  acting  for  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, (we  have  no  idea  that  the  Secretary  himself  had 
any  share  in  such  procedure,)  have  thought  fit  to 
confine  inquiries  as  to  one  of  the  most  important  of 
public  interests,  to  a single  side  in  parlizan  politics, 
they  will  of  course  be  able  to  explain  to  the  Secreta- 
ry, and  be  to  the  country,  Ihe  motives  to  such  a 
course.  The  whole  affair  will  prove,  we  trust,  to  be 
a misconception,  or  the  work  of  some  tools  of  fac- 
tion which  the  baneful  spoils  system  has  placed  in 
office,  and  so  unused  to  think  of  any  thing  but  party 
tricks,  that,  in  their  ignorance  to  please  their  supe- 
riors, they  execute  that  which  their  superiors  never 
designed.” 

The  Lowell  Courier,  inserting  the  same  article, 
says:  “We  copy  the  above  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune of  Friday,  and  it  certainly  represents  a singular 
case  of  official  fraud.  Since  we  have  received  it  we 
have  made  inquiries  of  some  of  our  largest  manufac- 
turers here,  men  to  whom  circulars  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  have  been  sent,  if  practical  information 
in  regard  to  manufactures  was  desired  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  they  have  not  been  honored  with  a copy 
of  the  Secretary’s  circular.  We  know  of  no  one 
who  has.” 


in  the  two  branches  of  congress  will  be  supple  and 
pliant  enough  to  register  the  decress  of  the  govern- 
ment, despite  the  recalcitration  of  a few  misguided 
democrats  from  Peonsy Ivania,  who  are  gullible 
enough  at  the  present  moment  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration enterlains  no  designs  whatever  on  the 
tariff.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  remarks: 

“It  appears  to  us  that  this  hostility  to  the  tariff, 
whether  in  Mississippi  or  in  the  Cabinet,  is  altogeth- 
er untenable,  even  on  the  grounds  assumed  by  the 
exponent  of  official  opinions,  the  metropolitan  organ 
of  the  government.  Submit  the  question  to  the  test 
We  had  what  these  gentlemen  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  a revenue  tariff,  in  full  operation 
in  the  years  1 840— ’4 1 , and  part  of  ’42.  Have  they 
already  forgotten  the  consequences.  The  treasury 
became  bankrupt;  the  credit  of  the  government  sunk 
so  low  that  capitalists  were  afraid  to  trust  it  with 
loans  on  ordinary  terms;  the  business  and  labor  of 
the  country  were  suspended;  misery  stalked  through 
the  land  in  all  its  horrible  forms  and  degrees.  The 
tariff  of  1842  was  devised,  coming  as  near  as  human 
calculation  and  foresight  could  make  it  to  the  antici- 
pated wants  of  the  government;  and  scarcely  had  it 
begun  to  operate  before  its  benign  influences  were 
felt  in  every  portion  of  the  country,  in  every  branch 
of  industry.  Duties  upon  foreign  importations, 
whether  high  or  low,  must,  in  the  very  nature  things, 
operate  with  some  degree  of  inequality  in  a country 
of  such  diversified  climates,  productions,  and  interests 
as  ours.  Nothing  short  of  omniscience  could  soar- 
range  imposts  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all.  Our 
manufacturers  no  longer  ask  for  the  imposition  of 
duties  for  the  mere  purpose  of  protection.  All  they 
require  is,  that  in  1 he  arrangement  of  a revenue  tariff, 
whatever  may  be  its  standard,  such  discriminations 
may  be  made,  in  the  distribution  of  the  duties  upon 
the  various  articles,  as  may  allow  them  a fair  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  with  their  correspendent  classes 
in  other  countries.  Jf  this  be  protection,  il  is  the 
protection  which  every  government  owes  to  every 
individual  under  its  control,  and  no  more. 
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“We  hope,  therefore,  we  shall  hear  no  more  threats, 
and  no  more  talk  of  resistance.  It  is  both  idle  and 
bad  taste  even  for  a powerful  commonwealth  to  use 
menaces  against  an  act  of  Congress,  especially  one 
which  is  shedding  daily  blessings  on  the  country,  and 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  people  view  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  national  prosperity.  Besides,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  having  to  execute  the  revenue  laws 
in  Mississippi  by  force.  We  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  be  spared  the  painful  necessity  of  so  doing.” 
Reciprocity  in  trade.  The  Locofoco  presses 
continue  their  war  on  the  tariff’.  Much  sympathy  is 
expressed  for  the  farmers,  because  they  can  send  no 
breadstuff's  and  few  provisions  to  England;  not  be- 
cause England  will  not  buy,  but  because  our  tiigh  tar- 
iff will  not  permit  us  to  import  goods  in  payment 
for  agricultural  produce.  See  how  a few  plain  fig- 
ures will  exhibit  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  assertion: 
The  western  exports  to  England  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1844,  were  of 


Ashes,  §4,879 

Beef,  tallow,  &c.,  762.117 

Butter,  &c.,  322,285 

Flour,  742,538 

Apples,  21,227 

Wax,  91,855 

Furs,  573,873 

Pork,  &c.,  635,998 

Wheat,  20,160 

Corn,  38,432 

Hops,  4,166 

Lard,  99,361 


Total  exports  $3,156,S91 

The  imports  from  that  country  during  she  same 
period  were  §41,486,081.  Compare  the  willingness 
of  England  to  take  the  products  of  American  agri- 
culture, save  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  with  our  un- 
willingness to  purchase  British  manufactures. 

[ Buffalo  Jidv. 


INDIAN  JOURNAL. 


Indian  Talk.  Several  Indian  tribes  met  in  the 
Creek  nation  last  June,  to  form  a union  among  all  the 
tribes  in  America,  and  the  “Cherokee  Advocate,” 
published  at  Talequah,  gives  the  following  sketch  of 
The  Late  General  Council — The  Talks. 

The  following  talk  together  with  a pipe  and  beads 
of  assorted  colors,  was  received  by  the  Creeks  of 
Muscogees,  Chippeways,  Tahwas,  and  Menawallys: 

Brothers — Once  before  we  sent  you  a talk,  but 
have  received  no  answer.  We  have  concluded, 
therefore,  to  send  you  another,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  object  for  which  the  present  Council 
has  been  called  is,  that  you  may  meet  all  your  red 
brethren  in  General  Council,  around  the  Great 
Council  Fire,  which  you,  Muscogees,  have  kindled 
since  you  came  to  the  West,  to  renew  the  friendship 
that  formerly  exisled  between  your  fore-fathers  and 
other  tribes,  to  shake  hands  with  the  right  hand  and 
five  fingers,  and  to  devise  the  best  plan  by  which  our 
children  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  straight  path  of 
peace.  The  talk  which  we  send  is  not  intended  for 
the  Muscogees  alone,  hut  also  for  our  brethren  the 
Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  We 
have  heard  that  about  two  years  ago,  a Council,  like 
the  present  one,  was  held  by  the  Cherokees,  and 
which,  we  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  attend. — 
When  you  receive  our  talk  and  beads,  and  have  ex- 
plained them  to  your  people,  you  will,  afterwards 
please  return  them.  The  beads  of  different  colors 
that  we  send,  will  represent  the  languages  of  the 
tribes  that  send  them.  The  Muscogees,  and  all  other 
tribes  who  meet  around  your  Cou.  cil  Fire,  we  con- 
sider our  friends,  and  we  wish  them  to  shake  hands 
with  our  friends. 

Wtien  you  return  our  beads,  send  us  some  of  yours, 
and  talk  also,  informing  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council. 

The  talk  we  send  is  after  the  manner  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Your  friends,  the  Tahwas  and  Menavvalleys,  send 
some  beads,  as  a token  of  their  friendship  for  the 
Muscogees,  which  they  wish  you  to  keep  in  remem 
brance  of  them;  so  that  should  they  send  any  of  their 
people  among  you,  seeing  those  beads,  they  will  know 
that  they  are  from  their  friends. 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  each  other,  and  when  we 
shall  have  liie  opportunity  to  shake  hands  and  to  talk 
together. 

Talk  of  Ihe  “ warriors ” of  the  same  tribes. 

As  our  leading  chiefs  have  sent  a talk  to  those  of 
the  Muscogees,  we,  the  warriors  of  the  four  dif- 
ferent tribes,  the  Winnebagoes,  Chippeways,  Ta- 
has,  and  Menawallys,  send  also  a talk  and  beads  of 
different  colors,  to  our  friends,  the  warriors  of  the 
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Muscogese,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws 
The  objects  we  have  in  sending  these  beads,  are  to 
show  that  we  wished  to  be  friendly  with  all  tribes, 
and  to  keep  open  the  white  path  of  peace,  that  we 
may  train  our  children  in  it,  and  teach  them  to  be 
friendly  with  all  men.  There  are  many  warriors 
among  us;  but  we  fear  there  are  many  calling  them- 
selves thus,  who  are  not  w-arriors.  According  to 
our  old  old  custom  it  is  our  duty  to  take  the  talks  of 
our  head  men,  and  to  follow,  they  going  ahead,  and 
w herever  they  shall  lead,  but  whenever  they  fail, 
we,  as  warriors,  take  their  places,  and  protect  them, 
our  women,  and  our  children;  our  friends  wo  wish 
to  send  back  a talk  in  reply  to  this  one. 

We,  also,  with  our  talk,  send  a pipe  ornamented 
with  beads  and  featiiers  of  the  Eagle.  The  pipe  be- 
ing painted  blue,  shows  that  such  is  l fie  color  of  the 
sky  at  the  time  we  send  it,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  a token  of  friendship.  Having  received  the  pipe, 
fill  it  with  Ihe  tobacco  attached  to  it,  and  let  all  our 
friends  smoke  it;  for  when  we  shall  see  the  smoke 
rising  up  to  the  sky,  then  will  our  hearts  feel  good. 
The  beads  arc  also  a token  of  Ihe  friendship  which 
we  bear  towards  our  brethren.  The  Eagle  feathers 
are  intended  to  keep  the  white  path  clean,  which 
has, of  late,  been  stained  by  blood,  you  must  sweep  it 
out  clean  with  them. 

Tuck-a-batche  Micco’s  Talk.  Brothers — I rise 
up  this  day  to  give  a small  talk.  The  talk  that  I am 
going  to  deliver,  will  be  around  the  Council  Fire  of 
the  Muscogees,  with  a bright  sky  above. 

The  while  beads  which  1 hold  in  my  hand,  I am 
going  to  send  to  our  grand  father,  the  Delaware. — 
In  the  time  of  our  fore-fathers,  he  sent  us  a talk  and 
some  beads,  saying:  Your  ears  are  stopped,  and  your 
eyes  have  dust  in  them — receive  these  emblems, 
they  will  open  your  ears,  and  wipe  out  the  dust  from 
your  eyes.  These  were  the  words  we  once  received 
from  the  Delawares,  the  intention  of  which  was  to 
open  the  white  path  of  peace,  that  we  might  train  up 
our  children  in  it. 

1 am  now  tracing  up  the  old  customs  of  our  fath- 
ers, and  what  I am  going  to  say  is  understood  by  all 
of  our  old  people  present.  1 also  speak  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Gov.  Butler,  and  Col.  Logan,  agents  for  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks,  and  of  Lieut.  Flint,  of  the 
United  States  army.  This  talk  is  given  that  those 
who  are  not  present  may  hear  it  also.  As  we  have 
lately  had  some  difficulty  with  some  of  our  red 
brethren,  we  now  send  these  beads  to  our  grand 
father,  the  Delaware,  that  the  white  path  so  lately 
stained  with  blood  may  be  cleaned,  and  that  some 
plan  may  be  fallen  upon  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  to  prevent  the  further  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  any  of  our  brethren.  The  persons  who 
were  killed,  irom  what  I can  learn,  were  of  the  tribe 
called  the  Pawnee  Mahas — a tribe  that  but  few  of  us 
have  ever  seen. 

Brothers — We  have  travelled  a long  way  from  the 
course  of  the  rising  sun.  Before  coming  to  the  land 
we  now  inhabit,  we  heard  a great  deal  of  pur  breth- 
ren who  dwelt  towards  the  setting  sun.  Since  arri- 
ving and  kindling  here  our  new  fires,  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  some  of  our  western  brethren, 
and  have  taken  great  interest  in  explaining  to  them 
the  ways  of  our  forefathers.  In  former  tunes,  our 
fathers  knew  nothing  of  the  emblems,  I hold  in  my 
hands,  as  in  those  days  there  was  nothing  but  war 
and  bloodshed  among  the  people.  But  since  the 
adoption  of  these  emblems,  and  the  use  of  them  for 
making  peace  between  different  tribes,  becoming  a 
custom  among  the  red  people,  they  have  proved  of 
great  benefit,  and  form  the  ground  work  of  training 
our  children  in  the  path  of  peace.  The  white  beads 
and  tobacco,  which  1 send  to  the  different  tribes,  are 
to  cleans  tbe  path  which  has  lately  been  stained  with 
blood;  and  I wish  all  those  who  hear  Ibis  told  to  take 
it  home  w ith  them,  and  to  tell  it  to  their  children  and 
grand  children,  and  to  advise  them  to  walk  in  the 
straight  path  of  peace.  It  is  given  around  the  Great 
Council  Fire,  and  must  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
the  sun  rises  and  sets;  or  the  waters  run  and  trees 
grow.  I will  seid  this  talk  by  Mr.  Baptiste,  to  our 
grand  father  the  Delaware,  with  the  request  that  he 
will  send  it  with  some  beads  and  tobacco,  to  the 
Pawnee  Mahas,  and  say  to  them  that  the  path  that 
leads  to  their  country  has  grown  up;  when  they  re- 
ceive them  the  path  will  be  opened  and  purified  of 
the  stain  of  blood.  No  more  blood  must  be  spilt.  I 
will  send  word  to  them,  that  hereafter  when  travel- 
ling the  path  should  they  happen  to  see  blood  or 
bones,  they  must  think  that  they  have  been  caused 
by  lightning,  a fall  from  a horse,  or  through  some 
accident.  The  red  people  like  other  populous  na- 
tions, have  among  them  some  bad  people  who  will, 
probably,  stain  the  path  by  spilling  blood.  Should 
any  do  so,  we  feel  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to  rise  up 
with  our  arms,  and  joining  our  friends,  put  a stop 
to  it. 


I send  you  some  tobacco  and  beads  to  our  grand 
father,  the  Delaware,  with  a request  that  he  will 
send  them  and  this  talk  to  the  Shawnees,  YVyandols, 
and  Kickapoos.  1 am  done. 

Col.  fllberson,  Chickasaw , speaks: — We  are  in  (he 
path  of  our  forefathers:  1 have  but  a few  words  to 
say,  but  will  say  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  those  I 
have  heard  speak.  The  new  rare  know  but  little, 
or  nothing  of  the  habits  of  our  fathers. 

I remember  to  have  seen  a similar  council  in  for- 
mer times;  this  is  in  the  original  way.  The  path 
is  ihus  kept  white  and  clean,  even  to  each  other’s 
doors. 

The  little  difficulty  that  occurred  a short  time 
back,  I now  regard  wiped  out  by  this  white  path, 
and  I am  glad  to  see  Ihe  white  path  renewed  and  ex- 
tended to  the  northern  tribes,  and  1 am  glad  to  see 
all  uniting  to  keep  clear  this  path.  I hope  all  na- 
tions will  join  and  assist  in  keeping  this  path  open 
and  clear  of  obstructions. 

When  I reach  home,  1 will  explain  to  my  people, 
what  1 have  witnessed  and  heard  here:  and  1 will 
also  use  my  influence  with  different  tribes  to  get 
them  to  inculcate  and  teach  the  same  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

This  is  all.  A short  talk  is  often  better  than  a 
long  one  and  all  sufficient.  I would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  here,  to  read  to  my  people 
when  1 get  home.  I am  glad  to  see  Ihe  agent  pres- 
ent. When  I get  home  1 will  call  a council  and  in- 
vite our  agent. 

Clio  wa-wha-na,  Caddoe  Chief.  1 was  glad  when  I 
received  the  message  to  meet  my  brothers  here.  1 
had  long  heard  of  many  brothers  that  I had  never 
seen.  1 have  heard  the  talk,  when  I get  home  I will 
call  all  my  people,  even  the  women  and  children, 
and  when  I tell  them  the  talk  I have  he  ird  here,  it 
will  be  as  good  as  if  they  were  all  here  and  heard  it 
with  their  own  ears.  My  brothers  have  made  the 
white  path  for  me  to  travel  on.  1 will  go  home  on 
it.  Should  I take  a notion  to  return  at  some  other 
time,  I will  travel  it  again.  1 have  met  my  older 
and  younger  brothers,  and  my  uncles,  heard  the  talk, 
and  will  follow  it;  and  1 will  smoke  the  pipe  and  tell 
all  my  people  what  1 have  heard  and  seen  when  I 
get  home.  This  tobacco  that  is  placed  in  my  hands 
is  for  the  Camanche  Chief, with  ten  strands  of  beads. 
I will  go. and  hunt  him  up  and  give  them  to  him; 
and  if  I get  an  answer  1 may  come  back.  That’s  all. 

Nili  Cal  gah,  Choctaw  Chief  All  of  us  that  are 
assembled  here,  are  of  different  nations  and  colors. 
I am  a friend  to  all.  I am  glad  the  Great  Spirit 
has  ordered  this  council  for  all  the  red  people  and 
white  to  meet  and  talk  about  peace.  We  are  all 
brothers  from  one  parent  and  should  not  disturb  each 
other  at  home  or  abroad.  Whatever  we  have  we 
should  .-hare  agreeably,  not  take  each  other’s  prop- 
erty. You  might  as  wcl  I take  off  one  of  our  legs  as 
rob  us. 

There  are  some  persons  of  all  nations  who  commit 
wrongs,  and  I intend  this  remark  therefore  as  gener- 
al. We  will  recollect  the  place  in  the  Muscogee 
nation,  where  the  Council  Fire  is  built,  and  where 
tbe  smoke  will  ascend  to  the  skies.  There  are  four 
chiefs  in  the  Choctaw  nation;  when  we  relurn  to 
our  homes  all  shall  hear  the  talk  that  has  been  de- 
livered here.  I now  close  and  join  with  tbe  Osages 
in  wishing  to  get  home,  though  we  have  been  here 
longer  than  they  have.  I am  done. 

Black  Dog , Osage  Chief:  My  brothers:  The  F;re 

was  built,  and  1 was  invited  here.  I have  come.  I 
see  that  my  brother  wants  all  right. 

When  1 saw  the  broken  days  (beads)  I was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  gel  here,  and  I am  now  in  a great 
hurry  to  get  back  and  carry  tbe  news.  1 want  to  get 
to  my  people  before  they  can  get  to  that  triue  at  the 
Saet  Plains. 

Black  Dog,  Osage  Chief:  I forgot  something — you 

have  made  the  white  path  to  l tie  Pawnee  Mahas; 
now  before  I get  back  home,  some  of  my  young  men 
may  have  lost  horses;  shall  1 pursue  them  that  have 
stolen  them?  1 will  do  as  you  say.  Some  of  my 
men  may  be  killed.  If  you  say  let  them  alone  that 
have  killed  my  people  I will  do  so.  1 will  now  wail 
your  answer.  Not  only  may  my  people  be  killed 
and  our  horses  stolen,  but  your  people  served  in  the 
same  way. 

Tucha  bat  che  Micco,  Creek  War  Chief,  speaks : I 

heard  my  friend  Black  Dog.  i listened  to  Inin  well, 
ami  would  advise  him  to  keep  near  home,  and  wisli 
he  would  advise  his  people  not  to  go  too  far;  and  as 
soon  as  we  bear  the  return  of  our  talk,  we  will  let 
you  know.  Advise  your  women  to  stay  at  home, 
'and  if  yon  must  hunt,  hunt  in  some  other  direction 
thou  the  Pawnee  Mafias. 
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All  should  <!o  as  our  brothers  the  Osages— bring 
in  all  the  stolen  horses,  to  the  general  council. — 
Hereafter  quit  stealing  horses  from  one  another;  all 
red  men  and  white  too,  mean  it  for  all — this  is  the 
first  cause  of  bloodshed.  The  Cherokees  our  broth- 
ers are  not  present,  but  we  want  to  give  some  of  them 
a talk:  they  have  straggling  men  passing  through  the 
country,  murdering  ami  stealing — this  must  be  put  a 
stop  to.  I am  talking  to  extend  my  talk  to  all  under 
this  roof.  I speak  as  the  authorised  Chief  of  the 
Muscogees— Gen.  McIntosh.  One  thing  more,  in  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  we  are  pledged  pro- 
tection. 

Troops,  by  agreement,  are  to  be  stationed  at  Cho- 
teau’s  Trading  House,  up  the  Canadian,  and  also  tip 
the  Arkansas,  at  Ufosloshago’  town: 

When  we  shall  all  get  at  peace  again  with  the 
different  tribes,  the  troops  may  be  recalled  or  dis- 
pensed with,  &c.  Whenever  you  meet  your  friends 
tell  them  these  troops  are  placed  there  for  our  pro 
tection.  The  principal  chief  of  our  different  bro'h-  j 
ers  must  assemble  their  people  when  they  get  home 
and  explain  all  of  this;  this  is  the  last  word  I have  to  I 
say.  The  next  general  council  we  will  invite  our  i 
brothers  through  the  different  United  Stales,  agents,  , 
to  ensure  their  safe  delivery. 

Young  men  sometimes  travel  into  the  dark,  and  ! 
are  not  enough  mindful  of  this  good  talk.  1 am  j 
done.  If  any  of  our  brothers  want  to  talk  they  can 
do  so,  if  not,  the  general  business  of  the  council  will 
be  closed. 


CAPTAIN  FREMONT’S  REPORT. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

“Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  \ 
.Mountains  in  the  year  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North 
California  in  the  years  1843— ’44,  by  Brevet  Captain  J. 
C.  Fremont , of  the  Topographical  Engineers,"  printed 
by  oruer  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  (Over 
600  pages.) 

Captain  Fremont  has  already  made  two  expedi- 
tions to  ttie  western  portion  of  our  continent.  “The 
first  terminated  at  Ihe  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  the 
two  points  of  greatest  interest  in  that  ridge,  namely, 
the  South  Pass  and  Fremont’s  Peak;  the  former  be- 
ing the  lowest  depression  of  the  mountains,  through 
which  the  road  to  Oregon  now  passes;  and  the  lat- 
ter the  highest  elevation,  from  the  base  of  which 
four  great  rivers  take  their  rise  and  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 
The  second  expedition,  after  approaching  the  moun- 
tains by  a different  route  connects  with  the  firstex- 
pedilion  at  the  South  Pass,  and  thence  finds  the 
great  theatre  of  its  labors  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  between  tne  Oregon  river  and  North  Cali- 
fornia. The  third  expedition,  now  commencing, 
will  be  directed  to  that  section  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains which  gives  rise  to  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  and  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Califor- 
nia, and  will  extend  west  and  southwest  of  that 
section,  so  as  to  examine  the  country  towards  the 
Pacific  ocean,  ascertain  the  lines  of  communication 
between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean  in  that  lati- 
tude, and  complete  the  examination  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  of  the  interesting  region  which  em- 
bosoms it.” 

Respecting  the  large  and  valuable  map  which  ac- 
companies this  report,  Capt.  Fremont  says:  “This 
map  may  have  a meager  and  skeleton  appearance  to 
the  general  eye,  but  is  expected  to  be  more  valua- 
ble to  science  on  that  account,  being  wholly  found- 
ed upon  positive  data  and  actual  ob.-ervations  in  the 
field.  About  ten  thousand  miles  of  actual  travel- 
ling and  traversing  in  Ihe  wilderness  which  lies  be- 
tween the  fronlies  of  Missouri  and  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  almost  every  camping  station  being  the 
scene  of  astronomical  or  barometrical  observations, 
furnish  the  materials  outof  which  this  map  has 
been  constructed.  Nothing  supposititious  has  been 
admitted  upon  it.”  The  profile  maps  “showing  the 
elevations,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  country  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  perhaps  the  most 
extended  work  of  the  kind  ever  constructed,”  exhi- 
biting in  all  about  four  thousand  miles  of  profile 
mapping,  found  upon  four  hundred  barometrical  po- 
sitions, with  views  sketched  and  facts  noted  in  the 
field.” 

Captain  Fremont,  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  preface  to  his  report,  speaks  with  much  modesty 
of  his  contributions  to  geological  and  botanical  sci- 
ence; but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  only 
these,  but  also  the  astronomical  observations,  and 
the  sketches  of  the  topographical  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  barometrical  and  meteorological 
observations,  are  regarded  as  very  valuable  by  men 
well  versed  in  the  respective  sciences,  and  most 
competent  to  judge: 

“in  the  departments  of  geological  and  botanical 
science,  I have  not  ventured  to  advance  any  opin 


ions  on  my  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  those 
branches,  but  have  submitted  all  my  specimens  to 
the  enlightened  judgment  ot  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Dr.  Hall,  of  New  York,  who  have  kind- 
ly classified  and  arranged  all  that  I was  able  to  sub 
mit  to  them.  The  botanical  observations  of  Dr. 
Torrey  will  be  furnished  in  full  hereafter,  there  not 
being  time  to  complete  them  now.  The  remarks  of 
Dr.  Hall,  on  the  geological  specimens  furnished  to 
him,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  report;  and 
to  his  palaeontological  skill  I am  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  an  oolilic  formation  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  further  examina- 
tion may  prove  to  assimilate  the  geology  of  the  new 
to  that  of  the  old  world  in  a rare  particular,  which 
had  riot  before  been  discovered  in  either  of  the  two 
Americans.  Unhappily,  much  of  what  we  had  col- 
lected was  lost  by  accidents  of  serious  import  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  to  our  animals  and  collections. 
In  the  gorges  and  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of 
the  Alta  California,  we  lost  fourteen  horses  and 
mules,  falling  from  rocks  or  precipices  into  chasms 
or  rivers,  bottomless  to  us  and  to  them,  and  one  of 
them  loaded  with  bales  of  plants  collected  on  a 
line  of  two  thousand  miles  of  travel;  and  when 
almost  home,  our  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas 
was  deluged  by  the  great  flood  which,  lower  down, 
spread  terror  and  desolation  on  the  borders  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  by  which  great  dam- 
age was  done  to  our  remaining  perishable  speci- 
mens, all  wet  and  saturated  with  water,  and  which 
we  had  no  time  to  dry.  Still,  what  is  saved  will  be 
some  respectable  contribution  to  botanical  science, 
thanks  to  the  skill  and  care  of  Dr.  Torrey;  and  both 
in  geology  and  botany  the  maps  will  be  of  great  va- 
lue, the  profile  view  showing  the  elevations  at  w hich 
the  specimens  were  found,  and  the  geographical 
map  showing  the  localities  from  which  they  come. 

“The  astronomical  observations,  taken  with  good 
instruments,  have  been  tested,  where  they  were 
most  important,  by  a three  fold  computation:  one 
by  Professor  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  astro- 
nomical reputation  is  so  great;  another  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph C.  Hubbard,  a promising  young  mathematician 
from  Connecticut;  the  third  by  myself;  so  that  the 
correctness  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  may  well 
be  relied  upon. 

“In  sketching  the  topographical  features  of  the 
country,  a branch  of  science  in  which  he  had  been 
professionally  educated,  Mr.  Charles  Preuss  had 
been  my  assistant  in  both  expeditions;  and  to  his  ex- 
traordinary skill,  supported  by  the  pleasure  he  feit 
in  the  execution  of  h is  duties,  I am  indebted  for  the 
continuous  topographical  sketches  of  the  regions 
through  which  we  passed,  and  which  were  never 
interrupted  by  any  extremity  of  fatigue  or  priva- 
tion. 

“The  barometrical  and  meteoralogical  observa- 
tions were  carefully  made  with  good  instruments, 
and  admit  of  no  material  error  beyond  the  minute 
deviations  inseparable  from  such  operations. 

‘ The  third  expedition,  now  commencing,  is  un- 
dertaken with  more  ample  means  than  the  two  for- 
mer; and,  being  directed  to  a region  so  interesting 
in  itself,  and  so  new  to  science,  can  hardly  fail  to 
requite  the  enterprise  which  explores  it. 

“The  report,  or  narrative,  of  this  extended  expe- 
dition like  the  maps  which  illustrate  it,  will  be 
strictly  confined  to  what  was  seen,  and  to  what  is 
necessary  to  show  the  face  and  character  of  the 
country,  and  to  add  something  to  science  while  ful- 
filling the  instructions  of  the  government,  which 
chiefly  contemplated  a military  topographical  sur- 
vey. A greater  degree  of  popular  interest  might'' 
have  been  imparted  to  it  by  admittin/a  greater  la- 
titude of  detail,  but  it  was  deemed  tfast  to  adhere  to 
the  rigorous  character  of  a report/  and  to  present 
nothing,  cither  in  the  narrative  or  f\  the  maps,  which 
was  not  the  result  of  positive  obs/irvation.” 

Capt.  Fremont  departed  from  the  trading-house  of 
Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau,  which  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  about  four  hundred 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  IGlii  of  June,  1842. 
His  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Charles  Preuss,  a 
native  of  Germany,  as  his  assistant  in  the  topogra- 
phical partof  the  survey;  L.  Maxwell,  of  Kiskas- 
kia,  engaged  as  a hunter;  Christopher  Carson,  the 
guide,  and  twenty-one  men,  principally  Creole  and 
Canadian  voyagueps,  who  had  become  familiar  with 
prairie  life  in  the  surface  of  the  fur  companies  in 
the  Indian  country.  In  addition  to  these,  he  was 
accompanied  “by  Henry  Brant,  son  of  Col.  J.  13. 
Brant,  of  Si.  Louis,  a young  man  of  nineteen  years 
of  age;  and  Randolph,  a lively  boy  of  twelve,  son 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  for  ttie  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  vv hich  such  ail  expedition 
would  give.” 

On  the  18th  July,  “whilst  halting  for  dinner,  after 
a march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  many  little  tributaries  to  the  Kansas, 


which  look  like  trenches  in  the  prairie,  and  are 
usually  well  timbered,”  Capt.  Fremont  “rode  off 
‘ome  miles  to  the  left,  attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  a cluster  of  huts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vermil- 
lion. It  was  a large  but  deserted  Kansas  village, 
scattered  iri  a open  wood,  along  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  on  a spot  chosen  with  the  customary  Indian 
fondness  for  beauty  of  scenery."  We  make  this  short 
extract  because  we  are  glad  to  add  the  testimony  of 
so  good  an  authority  as  Capt.  Fremont  in  proof  of 
this  pleasing  trait  of  the  Indian  character.  This 
love  of  nature  and  of  natural  things  appears  to  be 
a predominating  feature  of  Capt.  Fremont’s  char- 
acter, and  it  fitted  him  in  a peculiar  manner  for  his 
enterprise.  He  had  to  traverse  an  immense  country  , 
where  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had  as  yet  scarcely 
trod,  and  where  the  rich  stores  of  nature,  in  the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  world,  pre- 
sented much  that  had  yet  never  been  looked  upon 
by  the  eye  of  science.  How  necessary  was  it, 
therefore,  that  he  should  possess  not  only  the  feel- 
ing and  taste  which  prompted  to  continued  observa- 
tion of  what  was  around  him,  but  also  the  judg- 
ment which  could  estimate,  and  the  science  which 
could  describe,  the  novelties  which  he  met  with. 
We  think  that  he  combined  these  requisites  in  a 
very  rare  degree.  To  these  qualities  he  added  a 
perseverance  which  no  difficulties  could  weary,  a 
courage  which  no  danger  could  appal,  and  a hardi- 
ness of  frame  which  excess  of  toil,  deprivation  of 
food  and  rest,  and  exposure  of  every  kind,  could  not 
subdue. 

On  the  20th  June,  he  says: 

“Along  our  route  the  amorpha  has  been  in  very 
abundant  but  variable  bloom — in  some  places  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  purple  clusters;  in  others 
without  a flower.  It  seems  to  love  best  the  sunny 
slopes,  with  a dark  soil  and  southern  exposure. 
Every  where  the  rose  is  met  with,  and  reminds  us 
of  cultivated  gardens  and  civilization.  It  is  scat- 
tered over  the  prairies  in  small  bouquets,  and,  when 
glittering  in  the  dews,  and  waving  in  the  pleasant 
breeze  of  the  early  morning,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  prairie  flowers.  The  artemisia,  absinthe,  or 
prairie  sage,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  increasing 
in  size,  and  glitters  like  silver  as  the  southern 
breeze  turns  up  its  leaves  to  the  sun.  All  these 
plants  have  their  insect  inhabitants,  variously  co- 
loied;  taking  generally  the  hue  of  the  flower  on 
which  they  live.  The  artemisia  has  its  small  fly  ac- 
companying it  through  every  change  of  elevation 
and  latitude;  and,  wherever  I have  seen  the  ajclepias 
tuberesa,  I have  always  remarked,  too,  on  the  flow- 
er, a large  butterfly,  so  nearly  resembling  it  in  co- 
lor as  to  be  distinguishable  at  a little  distance  only 
by  the  motion  of  its  wings.” 

On  the  221,  when  halting  at  Wyeth’s  Creek,  he 
met  with  a very  unexpected  mark  of  civilization,  in 
the  appearance  “of  a pack  of  cards,  lying  loose  on 
the  grass,  marking  an  encampment  of  our  Oregon 
emigrants.” 

The  first  meeting  with  the  Indians  and  with  buf- 
falo are  noticed  in  the  following  very  graphic  para- 
graphs: 

“At  our  evening  camp,  (June  23,)  about  sunset, 
three  figures  were  discovered  approaching,  which 
our  glasses  made  out  to  be  Indians.  They  proved 
to  be  Cheyennes — two  men,  and  a boy  of  thirteen. 
About  a month  since,  they  had  left  their  people  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  river,  some  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  a party  of  only  four  in 
number  had  been  to  the  Pawnee  villages  on  a horse 
stealing  excursion,  from  which  they  were  returning 
unsuccessful.  They  were  miserably  mounted  on 
wild  horses  from  the  Arkansas  plains,  and  had  no 
other  weapons  than  bows  and  long  spears;  and,  had 
they  been  discovered  by  the  Pawnees,  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  have  escaped.  They  were  mortifi- 
ed by  their  ill  success,  and  said  the  Pawnees  were 
cowards,  who  shut  up  their  horses  in  their  lodges 
at  night.  1 invited  them  to  supper  with  me,  and 
Randolph  and  the  young  Cheyenne,  who  had  been 
eyeing  each  other  suspiciously  and  cu  iously,  soon 
became  intimate  friends.  After  supper,  we  sat 
down  upon  the  grass,  and  l placed  a sheet  of  paper 
between  us,  on  which  they  traced  rudely,  but  with 
a certain  degree  of  relative  truth,  the  water-cours- 
es of  the  country  which  lay  between  us  and  their 
villages,  and  of  which  I desired  to  have  some  infor- 
mation. Their  companions,  they  told  us,  had  taken 
a nearer  route  over  the  hills;  but  they  had  mounted 
one  of  the  summits  to  spy  out  the  country,  whence 
they  had  caught  a glimpse  of  our  party,  and,  confi- 
dent of  good  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
hastened  to  join  company.” 

“The  air  was  keen  the  next  morning  at  sunrise, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  44  dags.,  and  it  was. 
sufficiently  cold  to  make  overcoats  very  comfortablel 
A few  miles  brought  us  into  the  inidstof  the  baftalo) 
swarming  in  immense  numbers  over  the  plains 
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where  they  had  left  scarcely  a blade  of  grass  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  sketching  at  a little  dis- 
tance in  the  rear,  had  at  first  noted  them  as  large 
groves  of  timber.  In  the  sight  of  such  a mass  of 
life,  the  traveller  feels  a strange  emotion  of  gran- 
deur. We  had  heard  from  a distance  a dull  and 
confused  murmuring,  and,  when  we  come  in  view  of 
their  dark  masses,  there  was  not  one  aifiong  us  who 
did  not  feel  his  heart  beat  quicker.  It  was  the  earlv 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  herds  are  feeding,  and 
every  where  they  were  in  motion.  Here  and  there 
a huge  old  bull  was  rolling  in  the  gcass,  and  clouds 
of  dust  rose  in  the  air  from  various  parts  of  the 
bands,  each  a scene  of  obstinate  fight.  Indians  and 
buffalo  make  the  poetry  and  life  of  the  prairie,  and 
our  camp  was  full  of  their  exhilaration.  In  place 
of  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  march,  relieved  only 
by  the  crackling  of  the  whip,  and  an  ‘avarice  done! 
enfant  de  garce!'  shouts  and  songs  resounded  from 
every  part  of  the  line,  and  our  evening  camp  was 
always  the  commencement  of  a feast,  which  termi- 
nated only  with  our  departure  on  the  following 
morning.  At  any  time  of  the  night  might  be  seen 
pieces  of  the  most  delicate  and  choicest  meat  roast- 
ing en  appolas  on  sticks  around  the  fire,  and  the 
guard  were  never  without  company.  With  plea- 
sant weather  and  no  enemy  to  fear,  an  abundance  of 
the  most  excellent  meat,  and  no  scarcity  of  bread 
or  tobacco,  they  were  enjoyi  ig  the  oasis  of  a voy- 
aguer’s  life.'1 

“As  we  were  riding  slowly  along  this  afternoon, 
(July  4,)  clouds  of  dust  in  the  ravines,  among  the 
hills  to  the  right,  suddenly  attracted  our  attention, 
and  in  a few  minutes  column  after  column  of  buffa- 
lo came  galloping  down,  making  directly  to  the  riv- 
er. By  the  time  the  leading  herds  had  reached  the 
water  the  prairie  was  darkened  with  the  dense 
masses.  Immediately  before  us,  when  the  bands 
first  came  down  into  the  valley,  stretched  an  unbro- 
ken line,  the  head  of  which  was  lost  among  the 
river  hills  on  the  oppos.te  side;  and  still  they  pour- 
ed down  from  the  ridge  on  our  right.  From  hill  to 
hill,  the  prairie  bottom  was  certainly  not  less  than 
two  miles  wide;  and,  allowing  the  animals  to  be  ten 
feet  apart  and  only  ten  in  a line,  there  were  already 
eleven  thousand  in  view.  Some  idea  may  thus  be 
formed  of  their  number  when  they  had  occupied 
the  whole  plain.  In  a short  time  they  surrounded 
us  on  every  side,  extending  for  several  miles  in  the 
rear,  and  forward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach; 
leaving  around  us,  as  we  advanced,  an  open  space 
of  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  This  move- 
ment of  the  buffalo  indicated  to  us  the  presence  of 
Indians  on  the  North  fork. 

“I  halted  earlier  than  usual  about  forty  miles 
from  the  junction,  and  all  hands  were  busily  engag- 
ed in  preparing  a feast  to  celebrate  the  day.  The 
kindness  of  our  friends  at  St.  Louis  had  provided 
us  with  a large  supply  of  excellent  preserves  and 
rich  fruit  cake;  and  when  these  were  added  to  a 
maccaroni  soup  and  variously  prepared  dishes  of.lhe 
choicest  buffalo  meat,  crowned  with  a cup  of  coffee, 
and  enjoped  with  prairie  appetite,  we  felt,  as  we 
sat  in  barbaric  luxury  around  our  smoking  supper 
on  the  grass,  a greater  sensation  of  enjoyment  than 
the  Roman  epicure  at  his  perfumed  feast.  But, 
most  of  alii,  it  seemed  to  please  our  Indian  friends, 
who,  in  the  unrestrained  enjoy ment  of  the  moment, 
demanded  to  knovv  if  our  ‘medicine  days  came  of- 
ten.’ No  restraint  was  exercised  at  the  hospital 
b ard,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  elders,  our 
young  Indian  had  made  himself  extremely  drunk."’’ 

“On  the  6lh  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a considerable 
stream,  now  entirely  dry— a bed  of  sand.  In  a 
grove  of  willows,  near  the  movth,  were  the  remains 
of  a considerable  fort,  constructed  of  trunks  ol 
large  trees.  It  was  apparently  very  old,  and  had 
probably  been  the  scene  of  some  hostile  encounter 
among  the  roving  tribes.  Its  solitude  formed  an 
impressive  contrast  to  the  picture  w hich  our  ima- 
ginations involuntarily  drew  of  the  busy  scene  which 
had  been  euacted  here.  The  limber  appeared  to 
have  been  much  more  extensive  formerly  tnari  now. 
There  were  but  few  trees,  a kind  of  long-leaved 
willow,  standing;  and  numerous  trunks  of  large 
trees  were  scattered  about  on  the  ground.  In  many 
similar  places  1 had  occasion  to  remark  an  apparent 
progressive  decay  in  the  timber.” 

It  is  an  important  inquiry  to  what  this  decay  of 
timber  is  on  ing,  and  whether  it  exists  generally  in 
this  region?  Too  many  accurate  observations  can- 
not be  made,  or  too  many  facts  recorded,  as  to  its 
extent  and  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

On  the  7th  July,  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  history  and  habits  of 
the  buffalo:  ' 

“In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  dust  rising  among 
the  lulls  at  a particular  place  attracted  our  atten- 
tion; and,  riding  up,  we  found  a band  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  buffalo  bulls  engaged  in  a desperate  light. 


Though  butting  and  goring  were  bestowed  liberally 
and  without  distinction,  yet  their  efforts  were  evi- 
dently directed  against  one — a huge  gaunt  old  bull, 
very  lean,  while  his  adversaries  were  all  fat  and  in 
good  order.  He  appeared  very  weak,  and  had  al- 
ready received  some  wounds,  and,  while  we  were 
looking  on,  was  several  limes  knocked  down  and 
badly  hurt,  and  a very  few  minutes  would  have  put 
an  end  to  him.  Of  course  we  took  the  sideol  a 
weaker  parly,  and  attacked  the  herd;  but  they 
were  so  blind  with  rage  that  they  fought  on,  utterly 
regardless  of  our  presence,  although  on  foot  and  on 
horseback  we  were  firing  in  open  view  within  twen- 
ty yards  of  them.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  In  a 
very  few  seconds  we  created  a commotion  among 
them.  One  or  two  which  were  knocked  over  by  the 
balls  jumped  up  and  ran  off  into  the  hills;  and  they 
began  to  retreat  slowly  along  a broad  ravine,  to  the 
river,  fighting  furiously  as  they  went.  By  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  bottom  we  had  pretty  well 
dispersed  them,  and  the  old  bull  hobbled  off  to  lie 
down  somewhere.” 

The  great  beauty,  profusion,  and  variety  of  the 
flowers  in  the  wilderness  is  often  noted-.  On  the 
12th  July  “our  road  lay  down  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  which  resembled  a garden  in  the  splendor  of 
fields  of  varied  flowers,  which  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance.  The  only  timber  I noticed  consisted  ot 
popular,  birch,  cotton-wood,  and  willow.” 

On  the  13th,  when  in  longitude  104  deg.  39  min. 
37  sec.  and  latitude  41  deg.  8 min.  31  sec.,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  5,440  feet  above  the  sea,  Captain 
Fremont  says: 

“It  will  be  seen,  by  occasional  remarks  on  the 
geographies!  formation,  that  the  constituents  ot  the 
soil  in  these  regions  are  good,  and  every  day  served 
to  strengthen  the  impression  in  my  mind,  confirmed 
by  subsequent  observation,  that  the  barren  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  climate.” 

On  the  14th  the  following  curious  geological 
scene  is  noticed: 

“The  winds  and  rains  work  this  formation  into  a 
variety  of  singular  forms.  The  pass  into  Goshen’s 
hole  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  hill  on  the 
western  side  imitates,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
a massive  fortified  place,  with  a remarkable  full- 
ness of  detail.  The  rock  is  marl  and  earthy  lime- 
stone, while,  without  the  least  appearance  ot  vege- 
tation, and  much  resembles  masonry  at  a little  dis- 
tance; and  here  it  sweeps  around  a level  area  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  the  form 
of  a half  moon,  terminating  on  either  extremity  in 
enormous  bastions.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the 
parapets  appear  domes  and  slender  minarets,  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  giving  it  every  appearance  of  an 
old  fortified  town.  On  the  waters  of  White  river, 
where  ttiis  formation  exists  in  great  extent,  it  pre- 
sents appearances  which  excite  the  admiration  ol  the 
solitary  voyageur,  and  form  a frequent  theme  of 
their  conversation  when  speaking  ol  the  wonders  oP 
the  country.  Sometimes  it  offers  the  perfectly  illu- 
sive appearance  of  a large  city,  with  numerous 
streets  and  magnificent  buildings,  among  which  the 
Canadians  never  fail  to  see  their  cabaret ; and  some- 
times it  takes  the  lorm  of  a solitary  house,  with 
many  large  chambers,  into  which  they  drive  their 
horses  at  night,  and  sleep  in  the  natural  defences 
perfectly  secure  from  any  attack  of  prowling  sava- 
ges. Before  reaching  our  camp  at  Goshen’s  Pole, 
in  crossing  the  immense  detritus  at  the  foot  ol  tne 
Castle  rock,  we  were  involved  amidst  winding  pas- 
sages cut  by  the  waters  of  the  hill,  and  where,  with 
a breadth  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  a 
horse,  the  wails  rise  thirty  or  forty  feet  perpendicu- 
larly. This  formation  supplies  the  discoloration  ot 
the  Platte. 

On  the  15th  July  the  party  reached  fort  John,  or 
Larami  •,  a post  ol  the  American  fur  company,  situ- 
ated near  me  junction  of  the  Laramie  with  the 
Platte,  Respecting  this  post  capt.  F.  says: 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  object  of 
the  establishment  is  trade  with  the  neighboring  tribes, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  generally  make  two 
or  three  visits  to  the  fort.  In  addition  to  this,  tra- 
ders, with  a small  outfit,  are  constantly  kept  amongst 
them.  The  articles  of  trade  consist,  on  the  one  side, 
almost  entirely  of  buffalo  robes;  and  on  the  other,  of 
blankets,  calico,  guns,  powder,  and  lead,  with  such 
cheap  ornaments  as  glass  beads,  looking-glasses, 
rings,  Vermillion  for  painting,  tobacco,  and  princi- 
pally, aud  in  spile  of  the  prohibition,  of  spirits, 
brought  into  the  country  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  and 
diluted  with  water  before  sold.  While  mentioning 
this  fact,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  American  fur  com- 
pany to  slate,  that,  throughout  the  country,  1 have 
always  lound  them  strenuously  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  spirituous  liquors.  But,  m the  present 
stale  of  things,  when  tne  country  is  stpplied  with 
alcohol,  when  a keg  of  it  will  purchase  lrom  an  In 


dian  everything  he  possesses — his  furs,  his  lodge,  his 
horses,  and  even  his  wife  and  children — and  when  any 
vagabond  who  has  money  enough  to  purch  ase  a mule 
can  go  into  a village  and  trade  against  them  success- 
fully without  withdrawing  entirely  from  the  trade,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  discontinue  its  use.  In 
their  oppo-ition  to  this  practice,  the  company  is  sus- 
tained, not  only  by  their  obligation  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  hut  clearly, 
also,  on  the  ground  of  policy;  for,  with  heavy  and 
extensive  outfits,  they  contend  at  manifestly  great 
disadvantage  against  the  numerous  independent  and 
unlicensed  traders,  who  enter  the  country  from  vari- 
ous avenues,  from  the  United  States  and  from  Mex- 
ico, having  no  other  stock  in  trade  than  some  kegs 
of  liquor,  which  they  sell  at  the  modest  price  of 
thirty  six  dollars  per  gal'on.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  regular  trader  and  the  coureur  dcs  fiois,  (as 
the  French  call  the  itinerant  or  peddling  traders,) 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  is  here,  as  it  al 
ways  has  been,  fixed  and  permanent,  urid  growing 
out  of  the  nature  of  their  trade.  The  regular  trader 
looks  ahead,  aud  has  an  interest  in  the  preservalim 
of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  their 
business,  and  the  preservation  of  their  arms,  horses, 
and  everything  necessary  to  their  future  and  perma- 
nent success  in  hunting:  the  coureur  dcs  bois  has  no 
permanent,  interest,  and  gets  what  he  can,  aud  lor 
what  he  can,  from  every  Indian  he  meets,  even  at 
the  risk  of  disabling  him  from  doing  anything  more 
at  hunting. 

“The  fort  has  a very  cool  and  clean  appearance. 
The  great  entrance,  in  which  I found  the  gentlemen 
assembled,  and  which  was  floored,  and  about  fifteen 
feet  long,  made  a pleasant,  shaded  scat,  through 
which  the  breeze  swept  constantly;  for  this  country 
is  famous  for  high  winds.” 

The  unfavorable  information  received  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  fort,  respecting  the  temper  and  po- 
sition of  the  Indians,  led  to  much  consultation  and 
deliberation: 

“It  appeared  that  the  country  was  swarming  with 
scattered  war  parlies;  and  when  1 heard,  during  the 
day,  the  various  contradictory  and  exaggerated  ru- 
mors which  were  incessantly  repeated  to  them,  I 
was  not  surprised  that  so  much  alarm  prevailed 
among  men.  Carson,  one  of  the  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced mountaineers,  fully  supported  the  opinion 
given  by  Bridger  of  the  dangerous  slate  of  the  coun- 
try, and  openly  expressed  his  conviction  that  we 
could  not  escape  without  some  sharp  encounters  with 
the  Indians.  In  addition  to  this,  he  made  his  will; 
and  among  the  circumstances  which  were  constantly 
occurring  to  increase  their  alarm,  this  was  the  most 
unfortunate;  1 found  that  a number  of  my  party  had 
become  so  much  intimidated  that  they  had  requested 
to  be  discharged  at  this  place.” 

All  things,  however,  being  prepared  for  continu- 
ing i tie  route,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  captain  F. 
says — 

“I  gathered  my  men  around  me,  and  told  them  that 
‘I  had  determined  to  proceed  the  next  day.  They 
were  all  well  armed.  1 had  engaged  the  services  of 
Mr.  Bissonetle,  as  interpreter,  and  had  taken,  in  the 
circumstances,  every  possible  means  to  ensure  our 
safety,  in  the  rumors  we  had  heard,  I believed 
there  was  much  exaggeration,  and  then  they  were 
men  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life  and  to  the  coun- 
try; and  that  these  were  the  dangers  of  every  day 
occurrence,  and  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  service.  They  had  heard  of  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  country  before  leaving  St. 
Louis,  and  therefore  could  not  make  it  a reason  for 
breaking  their  engagements.  Still,  I was  unwilling 
to  lake  with  me,  on  a service  of  some  certain  dan- 
ger,  men  on  whom  I could  not  rely;  as  I had  under- 
stood that  there  were  among  them  some  who  were 
disposed  to  cowardice,  and  anxious  to  return,  they 
had  but  to  come  lorward  at  once,  and  state  their  de- 
sire, and  they  would  be  discharged  with  the  amount 
due  to  .them  lor  the  time  they  had  served.’  To  their 
honor  be.  it  said,  there  was  but  one.  among  them  who 
had  the  face  to  come  forward  and  avail  himself  of 
tlie  permission.  1 asked  him  some  few  questions,  in 
order  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  men,  and 
let  him  go.  The  day  after  our  departure,  he  engag- 
ed himself  to  one  of  the  forls,  and  set  off  with  a par- 
ty for  the  Upper  Missouri.  1 did  not  think  that  the 
situation  of  the  country  justified  me  in  taking  our 
young  companions,  Messrs.  Brant  and  Benton,  along 
with  us.  In  case  of  misfortune,  it  would  have  been 
thought,  at  the  least,  an  act  of  great  imprudence;  and 
therefore,  though  reluctantly,  I determined  to  leave 
them,  Randolph  had  been  the  life  of  the  camp,  and 
the  ‘petit  garcon'  was  much  regretted  by  the  men,  to 
whom  his  buoyant  spirits  had  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment. They  all,  however,  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  leaving  him  at  the  fort,  because,  as  they  said,  he 
might  cost  the  lives  of  some  of  the  men  ,n  a light 
with  the  Indians.” 
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Oil  the  221  July  the  party  had  a “fine  view  of  the 
gorge  where  the  Platte  issues  from  the  Black  hills, 
changing  its  character  abruptly  from  a mountan 
stream  into  a river  of  the  plains.”  Captain  F.  thus 
describes  this  locality: 

“in  the  morning,  while  breakfast  was  being  pre- 
pared, i visited  this  place  with  my  favorite  man, 
Basil  Lajeunesse.  Entering  so  far  as  there  was  foot- 
ing for  the  mules,  we  dismounted,  and,  tying  our  an- 
imals, continued  our  way  on  foot.  Like  the  whole 
country,  the  scenery  of  the  river  had  undergone  an 
entire  change,  arid  was  in  this  place  the  most  beau- 
tiful i have  ever  seen.  The  breadth  of  the  stream, 
generally  near  that  of  its  valley,  was  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feel,  with  a swift  current,  occasional- 
ly broken  by  rapids,  and  the  water  perfectly  clear. 
On  either  side  rose  the  red  precipices,  vertical,  and 
sometimes  overhanging,  two  and  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,  crowned  with  green  summit's,  on  which 
were  scattered  a few  pines.  At  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
was  the  usual  detritus,  formed  of  masses  fallen  from 
above.  Among  the  pines,  that  grew  here,  and  on 
the  occasional  uanks,  were  the  cherry,  (cerasus  vir- 
ginianaj  currants,  and  grains  de  boeuf,  ( skeplierdia 
argenlea.J  Viewed  in  the  sunshine  ol  a pleasant 
morning,  tue  scenery  was  of  the  most  striking  and 
romantic  beauty,  which  arose  from  the  picturesque 
disposition  of  the  objects,  and  the  vivid  contrast  of 
colors.  1 thought  with  much  pleasure  of  our  ap- 
proaching descent  in  tiie  canoe  through  such  inter- 
esting places;  and  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  at 
that  lime  to  give  to  them  a lull  examination,  did  not 
now  dwell  so  much  as  might  have  been  desirable  up- 
on the  geological  formations  along  the  line  of  the 
river  where  they  are  developed  with  great  clearness. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  red  strata  consists  of  very 
compact  clay,  in  which  are  occasionally  seen  imbed- 
ded large  pebbles.  Belo  v was  a stratum  ol  com- 
pact red  sandstone,  changing  a little  above  the  river 
in  a very  hard  siliceous  limestone.  There  is  a small 
but  handsome  open  prairie  immediately  below  this 
place,  on  the  lell  bank  of  the  river,  which  would  be 
a good  locality  for  a military  post.  'I  here  are  some 
open  groves  of  cotton  wood  on  the  Platte.  The 
small  stream  which  comes  in  at  this  place  is  well 
limbered  with  pine,  and  good  building  rock  is  abun-  I 
danl. 

“If  it  is  in  contemplation  to  keep  open  the  commu-  I 
nications  with  Oregon  territory,  a show  of  military  [ 
force  in  this  country  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  a! 
combination  of  advantages  renders  the  neighborhood 
of  fort  Laramie  the  most  suitable  place,  on  the  line 
of  the  Platte,  for  the  establishment  of  a military 
post.  It  is  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
and  the  Upper  Missouri  by  excellent  roads,  which 
arc  in  frequent  use,  and  would  not  in  any  way  inter-  j 
fere  with  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  on  which  the 
neighboring  Indians  mainly  depend  for  support,  ft 
would  render  any  post  on  the  Lower  Platte  uuneoes-  j 
sary;  the  ordinary  communication  between  it  and  the 
Missouri  being  sufficient  to  control  the  intermediate 
Indians.  It  would  operate  effectually  to  prevent  any 
such  coalitions  as  are  now  formed  among  the  Gros 
Ventres,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  other  Indians,  arrd 
would  keep  the  Oregon  road  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sweetwater  and  the  South  Pass  of  the  moun-  t 
tains  constantly  open.  A glance  at  the  map  which 
accompanies  this  report  will  show  that  it  lies  at  the 
loot  of  a broken  and  mountainous  region,  along 
which,  by  the  establishment  of  small  posts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Vrain’s  fort,  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Platte,  and  Bent’s  fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  a line 
of  communication  would  be  formed,  by  good  wagon 
roads,  with  cur  southern  military  posts,  which  would 
entirely  command  the  mountain  passes,  hold  some  of, 
the  must  troublesome  tribes  in  check,  and  protect  1 
and  facilitate  our  intercourse  w ilh  the  rieighooring  i 
Spanish  settlements.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  on  : 
which  they  would  be  situated  are  fertile;  the  coun-  | 
try,  which  supports  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  grazing;  and  herds  of  cattle 
might  ue  maintained  by  the  posts,  or  obtained  Irom 
the  Spanish  country,  which  already  supplies  a por- 
tion ol  their  provisions  to  the  trading  posts  mention- 
ed above.” 

“With  the  change  in  the  geographical  formation 
on  leaving  fort  Laramie,  the  whole  lace  of  the  coun- 
try has  entirely  altered  its  appearance.  Eastward 
ol  that  meridian  tne  principal  objects  which  strike 
the  eye.  of  a traveller  are  the  absence  of  timber, 
and  me  immense  expanse  of  prairie,  covered  with 
the  verdure  of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted  lor 
pasturage.  Wherever  they  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
vicinity  of  man,  large  herds  of  buffalo  give  anima 
lion  to  this  country.  Westward  of  Laramie  river 
the  region  is  sandy,  and  apparently  sterile;  and  the 
place  of  the  grass  is  usurped  by  the  artemisin  and 
other  odoriferous  plants,  to  whose  growth  the  sandy 
soil  and  dyy  air  ol  this  elevated  region  seem  highly 
favorable. 


“One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  in  the  face  | 
of  the  country  is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the 
tirlemisias.  They  grow  every  where — on  the  hill, 
and  over  the  river  bottoms,  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry 
dumps;  and,  wherever  the  beaten  track  was  left, 
they  rendered  the  progress  of  the  carts  rough  and 
slow.  As  the  country  increased  in  elevation  on  our 
advance  to  the  west,  they  increased  in  size;  and  the 
whole  air  is  strongly  impregnated  and  saturated  with 
the  odor  of  camphor  and  spirits  of  turpentine  which 
belong  to  this  plant.  This  climate  has  been  found 
very  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  consumplion;  and  possibly  the  res- 
piration of  air  so  highly  impregnated  by  aromatic 
plants  may  have  some  influence.” 

The  prospects  of  the  party  were  gloomy  enough 
on  the  2Sih  July,  when  a very  discouraging  picture 
of  the  country  they  were  about  to  explore  was  giv- 
en them  by  a party  of  Indians  of  the  Oglallah  band 
of  Sioux: 

“The  great  drought,  and  the  plague  of  grasshop- 
pers, had  swept  it  so  that  scarce  a blade  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  not  a buffalo  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  region.  Their  people,  they  fur- 
ther said,  had  been  nearly  starved  to  death  and  we 
would  find  their  road  marked  by  lodges  which  they 
had  thrown  away  in  order  to  move  more  rapidly,  and 
by  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  which  they  had  eaten, 
or  which  had  perished  by  starvation.  Such  was  the 
prospect  before  us.” 

“1  called  up  my  men,  and  communicated  to  them 
fully  the  information  1 had  just  received.  1 then  ex- 
pressed to  them  my  fixed  determination  to  proceed 
lo  the  end  of  the  enterprize  on  which  I had  been 
sent;  but,  as  the  situation  of  tiie  country  gave  me  | 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  might  be  attended  I 
with  an  unfortunate  result  to  some  of  us,  1 would 
leave  it  optional  with  them  to  continue  with  me  or 
to  return. 

“Among  them  were  some  five  or  six  who  1 knew 
would  remain.  We  had  still  ten  days’  provision; 
and,  should  no  game  be  found,  when  this  stock  was 
expended  we  had  our  horses  and  mules,  which  we 
could  eat  when  other  means  of  subsistence  failed. — 
But  not  a man  flinched  from  the  undertaking.  ‘We’ll 
eat  the  mules,’  said  Basil  Lajeunesse;  and  thereupon 
we  shook  hands  with  our  interpreter  and  his  Indians, 
and  parted.” 

On  the  30th  the  narrative  states — 

“We  saw  here  numerous  herds  of  mountain  sheep, 
and  frequently  heard  the  volley  of  rattling  stones 
which  accompanied  their  rapid  descent  down  the 
steep  hills.  This  was  the  first  place  at  which  we 
had  killed  any  of  these  animals;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  circumstance,  and  of  the  abundance  ot  these 
sheep  or  goats,  (for  they  are  called  by  each  name,) 
we  gave  to  our  encampment  the  name  of  Goat  is- 
land. Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  the  hunters, 
and  has  very  much  the  flavor  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tain sheep.  I have  frequently  seen  the  horns  of  this 
animal  three  feet  long  and  seventeen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  weighing  eleven  pounds. — 
But  two  or  three  of  these  were  killed  by  our  party  at 
this  place,  and  of  those  the  horns  were  small.  The 
use  ol  these  horns  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  animal’s 
head  in  pitching  down  the  prectpices  to  avoid  pursu- 
ing wolves — their  only  safety  being  in  places  where 
they  cannot  be  followed.  I he  bones  are  very  strong 
and  solid,  the  marrow  occupying  but  a very  small 
portion  of  the  bone  in  the  leg,  about  the  thickness  of 
a rye  straw.  The  hair  is  short,  resembling  the  win- 
ter color  of  our  common  deer,  which  it  nearly  ap- 
proaches in  size  and  appearance.  Except  in  the 
horns,  it  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  goat.” 
The  latitude  this  day  was  42°  33' 27',  longitude  107° 
13'  29.' 

“August  1. — The  hunters  went  ahead  this  morning, 
as  buffalo  appeared  tolerably  abundant,  and  1 was  de- 
sirous to  secure  a small  stock  of  provisions;  and  we 
moved  about  seven  miles  up  the  valley,  anti  encamp- 
ed one  mile  below  Rock  Independence.  This  is  an 
isolated  granite  rock,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  long,  and  forty  in  height.  Except  in  a depres- 
sion of  the  summit,  where  a little  soil  stipporls  a 
scanty  growth  of  shrubs,  with  a solitary  dwarf  pine, 
it  :s  entirely  bare.  Everywhere  within  six  or  eight 
feet  of  the  ground,  where  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
smooth,  and  in  some  places  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above, 
the  rock  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  travellers. — 
Many  a name  famous  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  some  well  known  to  science,  are  to  be  found 
mixed  among  those  of  the  traders  and  of  travellers 
fur  pleasure  and  curiosity,  and  of  missionaries  among 
the  savages.  Some  of  them  have  been  washed  away 
by  the  rain,  but  the  greater  number  are  still  very  le- 
gible. The  position  of  the  rock  is  m longitude  107° 
50',  latitude  4^°  29'  36'.” 


“We  had  to-night  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  which 

commenced,  with  squalls  of  wind,  about  sunset - 

The  country  here  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  On 
either  side  of  the  valley,  which  is  four  or  live  miles 
broad,  the  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet.  On  the  south 
side  the  range  appears  to  be  limbered,  and  to-night 
is  luminous  with  fires  probably  the  work  of  the  In- 
dians, who  have  just  passed  through  the  valley.  On 
the  north,  broken  and  granite  masses  rise  abruptly 
from  the  green  sward  of  the  river,  terminating  in  a 
line  of  broken  summits.  Except  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rock,  and  here  and  there  on  a ledge  or  bench  of 
the  mountain,  whe  a few  hardy  pines  have  clustered 
together  these  are  perfectly  bare  and  destitute  of  ve- 
getation. 

“Among  these  masses,  where  there  are  sometimes 
isolated  hills  and  ridges,  green  valleys  open  in  upon 
the  river,  which  sweeps  the  base  of  these  mountains 
for  thirty  six  miles.  Everywhere  its  deep  verdure 
and  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  is  in  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  sterile  grandeur  of  the  rock  and  the 
barrenness  of  ihe  sandy  plain,  which,  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  sweeps  up  to  the  mountain  range 
that  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  great  evapo- 
ration on  this  elevated  plain,  and  the  saline  efflores- 
cences which  whiten  the  ground,  and  shine  like  lakes 
reflecting  the  sun,  makes  a soil  wholly  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation.” 

“August  3. — Several  bands  of  buffalo  made  their 
appearance  to-day,  with  herds  of  antelope;  and  a 
grizzly  bear — the  only  one  we  encountered  during 
the  journey — was  seen  scrambling  up  among  the 
rocks.  As  we  passed  over  a slight  i ise,  near  the  riv- 
er, we  caught  the  first  view  of  the  Wind  river  moun- 
tains, appearing,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventy 
miles,  to  be  a low  and  dark  mountainous  ridge.  The 
view  dissipated  in  a moment  the  pictures  which  had 
been  created  in  our  minds,  by  many  descriptions  of 
travellers,  who  had  compared  these  mountains  to  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  speak  of  the  glittering 
peaks  whih  rise  in  icy  majesty  amidst  the  eternal 
glaciers  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  into  the  region  of 
eternal  snows.  The  nakedness  of  the  river  was  re- 
lieved by  groves  of  willows,  where  we  encamped  at 
night,  alter  a march  of  twenty  six  miles;  and  numer- 
ous bright-colored  flowers  had  made  the  river  bot- 
tom look  gay  as  a garden.  We  found  here  a horse, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians  because 
his  hoofs  had  been  so  much  worn  that  he  was  unable 
to  travel;  and,  during  the  night,  a dog  came  into  the 
camp.” 

“ August  4. — Our  camp  was  at  the  foot  of  the  gra- 
nite mountains,  which  we  climbed  this  morning,  to 
take  some  barometrical  heights;  and  here  among  the 
rocks  was  seen  the  first  magpje.  On  our  return  we 
saw  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  *Plalte  river.  We  left 
here  one  of  our  horses,  which  was  unable  to  proceed 
further.” 

August  7. — The  expedition  camped  near  the  south 
pass  of  the  rocky  mountains. 

“About  six  miles  from  our  encampment  brought  us 
lolhe  summit.  The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  that, 
with  all  the  intimate  knowledge  passcssed  by  Car- 
son,  who  had  made  this  country  his  home  for  seven- 
teen years,  we  were  obliged  to  watch  very  closely 
to  find  the  place  at  which  we  had  reached  the  cul- 
minating point.  This  was  between  two  low  hills, 
rising  on  either  hand  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Wlie  i I 
looked  back  at  them,  from  the  foot  of  the  immediate 
slope  on  the  western  plain,  their  summits  appeared 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above. — 
From  the  impression  on  my  mind  at  this  time,  and 
subsequently  on  our  return,  l should  compare  the  el- 
evation which  we  surmounted  immediately  at  the 
pass  to  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol  hill  from  the  ave- 
nue, at  Washington.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  fix  pos- 
itively the  breadth  of  this  pass.  From  the  ground 
where  it  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wind  river 
chain, The  view  to  the  southeast  is  over  a champaign 
country,  broken  at  the  distance  of  nineteen  miles,  by 
the  Taole  rock;  which,  with  the  other  isolated  hills 
in  its  vicinity,  seems  to  stand  on  a comparative  plain. 
This  J judged  to  be  its  termination,  the  ridge  recov- 
ering us  rugged  character  with  the  Table  rock.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  in  no  manner  resembles  the  pla- 
ces lo  which  the  term  is  commonly  applied — nothing 
of  the  gorge  like  character  and  winding  ascents  of 
the  Allegany  passes  in  America:  nothing  of  the  great 
St.  Bernard  and  Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Ap- 
proaching it  lrom  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  water,  a 
sandy  plain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  con- 
ducts, by  a gradual  and  regular  ascent,  to  the  sum- 
mit, about  seven  thousand  feel  above  the  sea;  and  the 
traveller  without  being  reminded  of  any  change  by 
toilsome  ascents,  suddenly  finds  himself  on  the  wa- 
ters which  flow  to  the  Facific  ocean.  By  the  route 
we  had  travelled,  the  distance  from  fort  Laramie  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  or  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas. 
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“Continuing  our  march,  we  reached,  in  eight  miles 
from  the  pass,  the  Little  Sandy,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Colorado,  or  Green  river  of  the  gulf  of 
California.  The  weather  had  grown  fine  during  the 
morning,  and  we  remained  here  the  rest  of  the  day, 
to  dry  our  baggage  and  take  some  astronomical  ob- 
servations. The  stream  was  about  forty  feet  wide, 
and  two  or  three  deep,  with  clear  water  and  a full 
swift  current,  over  a sandy  bed.  It  was  timbered 
with  a growth  of  low  bushy  and  dense  willows, 
among  which  were  little  verdant  spots,  which  gave 
our  animals  fine  grass,  and  where  I found  a number 
of  interesting  plants.  Among  the  neighboring  hills 
I noticed  fragments  of  granite  containing  magnetic 
iron.  Longitude  of  the  camp  was  109°  37'  59',  and 
latitude  42°  27'  34'. 

“August  1U.— The  air  at  sunrise  is  clear  and  pure, 
and  the  morning  extremely  cold,  but  beautiful.  A 
lofty  snow  peak  of  the  mountain  is  glittering  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun,  which  has  not  yet  reached  us. 
The  long  mountain  wall  to  the  east,  rising  two  thou- 
sand feet  abruptly  from  the  plain,  behind  which  we 
see  the  peaks,  i-  still  dark,  and  cuts  clear  against  the 
glowing  sky.  A fog  just  risen  from  the  river  lies 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A little  before  sun- 
rise the  thermometer  was  at  35°,  and  at  sunrise  33°- 
Water  froze  last  night,  and  fires  are  very  comforta- 
ble. The  scenery  becomes  hourly  more  interesting 
and  grand,  and  the  view  here  is  truly  magnificent; 
but,  indeed,  it  needs  something  to  repay  the  long 
prairie  journey  of  a thousand  miles.  The  sun  has 
just  shot  above  the  wall  and  makes  a magical  change; 
the  whole  valley  is  glowing  and  bright,  and  all  the 
mountain  peaks  are  gleaming  like  silver.  Though 
these  snow  mountains  are  not  the  Alps,  they  have 
their  own  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
and  will  doubtless  find  pens  and  pencils  to  do  them 
justice.  In  the  scene  before  us  we  feel  how  much 
wood  improves  a view.  The  pines  on  the  mountain 
seemed  to  give  it  much  additional  beauty.  1 was 
agreeably  disappointed  in  the  character  of  the 
streams  on  this  fide  of  the  ridge.  Instead  of  the 
creeks,  which  description  had  ied  me  to  expect,  I 
find  bold  broad  streams,  with  three  or  four  feet  wa- 
ter, and  a rapid  current.  The  fork  on  which  we  are 
encamped  is  upwards  of  a hundred  feet  wide,  timber- 
ed with  groves  or  thickets  of  the  low  willow.  We 
were  now  approaching  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Wind 
river  chain;  and  1 left  the  valley  a few  miles  from 
our  e ncampment,  intending  to  penetrate  the  moun- 
tains as  far  as  possible  with  the  whole  party.  We 
were  soon  involved  in  very  broken  ground,  among 
long  ridges  covered  with  fragments  of  granite. — 
Windi  ng  our  way  up  a long  ravine  we  came  unex- 
pectedly in  view  of  a most  beautiful  lake,  set  like  a 
gem  in  the  mountains.  The  sheet  of  water  lay  tra- 
tersely  across  the  direction  we  had  been  pursuing; 
and,  descending  the  steep  rocky  ridge,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  lead  our  horses,  we  followed  its  banks 
to  the  southern  extremity.  Here  a view  of  the  ut- 
most magnificence  and  grandeur  burst  upon  our  eyes. 
With  nothing  between  us  and  their  feet  to  leessen 
the  effect  of  the  whole  height,  a grand  bed  of  snow- 
capped mountains  rose  before  us,  pile  upon  pile, 
glowing  in  the  bright  light  of  an  August  day.  Im- 
mediately below  them  lay  the  lake  between  two 
ridges,  covered  with  dark  pines,  which  swept  down 
from  the  main  chain  to  the  spot  where  we  stood. — 
Here,  where  the  lake  glittered  in  the  open  sunlight, 
its  banks  of  yellow  sand  and  the  light  foliage  of  as- 
pen groves  contrasted  well  with  the  gloomy  pines. — 
‘Never  before,’  said  Mr.  Preuss,  ‘in  this  country  or 
in  Europe,  have  l seen  such  magnificent  grand  rocks.’ 

I was  so  much  pleased  with  the  beauly  of  the  place 
that  I determined  to  make  t he  main  camp  here, 
where  our  animals  would  find  good  pasturage,  and 
explore  the  mountains  with  a small  parly  of  men. — 
Proceeding  a little  further,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  it  found  its  way 
through  a narrow  passage  between  low  hills.  Dark 
pines,  which  overhung  the  stream,  and  masses  of 
rock,  where  the  water  foamed  along,  gave  it  much 
romantic  beauty.  Where  we  crossed,  which  was 
immediately  at  the  outlet,  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feel  wide,  and  so  deep  that  with  difficulty  we  were 
able  to  lord  it.  Its  bed  was  an  accumulation  of  rocks, 
boulders,  and  broad  slabs,  and  large  angular  frag 
merits,  among  which  the  animals  fell  repeatedly. — 
The  current  was  very  swift,  and  the  water  cold  and 
ot  a crystal  purity.” 

We  are  tempted  to  give  the  annexed  extract,  not- 
withstanding its  length,  on  account  of  the  graphic 
beauty  of  the  description  and  the  interesting  nature 
of  the  positipn  and  the  scene  described.  It  not  only 
gives  a fair  specimen  of  Capt.  F’s.  powers  as  a wri- 
ter, but  it  does  very  great  credit  to  him  as  a man  of 
the  most  humanized  and  correct  feelings,  capable  of 
appreciating  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  the  elevated 
and  dignified  in  moral  conduct: 


“ August  12. — Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the 
camp,  fifteen  in  number,  well  armed,  of  course,  and 
mounted  on  our  best  mules.  A pack  animal  carried 
our  provisions,  with  a coffee  pot  and  kettle,  and 
three  or  four  tin  cups.  Every  man  had  a blanket 
strapped  over  his  saddle,  to  serve  for  his  bed,  and 
the  instruments  were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs. 
We  entered  directly  on  rough  and  rocky  ground;  and, 
just  after  crossing  the  ridge,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
shoot  an  antelope.  We  heard  the  roar  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  a waterfall  as  we  rode  along;  and,  cross- 
ing in  our  way  two  fine  streams,  tributary  to  the  Co- 
lorado, in  about  two  hours’  ride  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  first  row  or  range  of  the  mountains.  Here, 
again,  a view  of  the  most  romantic  beauty  met  our 
eyes.  It  seemed  as  if,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  un- 
interesting prairie  we  had  passed  over,  Nature  had 
collected  all  her  beauties  together  in  one  chosen 
place.  We  were  overlooking  a deep  valley,  which 
was  entirely  occupied  by  three  lakes,  and  from  the 
brink  the  surrounting  ridges  rose  precipitously  five 
hundred  and  a thousand  feet,  covered  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  balsam  pine,  relieved  on  the  border  of 
t he  lake  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  aspen.  They 
all  communicated  with  each  other;  and  the  green  of 
the  waters,  common  to  mountain  lakes  of  great  depth, 
showed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  them. — 
The  surprise  manifested  by  our  guides  when  these 
impassible  obstacles  suddenly  barred  our  progress 


little  defile  in  which  we  lay  communicated  with  the 
long  green  valley  of  some  stream,  which,  here  lock- 
ed up  in  the  mountains,  far  away  to  the  south  found 
its  way  in  a dense  forest  to  the  plains. 

“Looking  along  its  upward  course,  it  seemed  to 
conduct,  by  a smooth  gradual  slope,  directly  toward 
the  peak,  which,  from  long  consultation  as  we  ap- 
proached the  mountain, we  had  decided  to  be  the  high- 
est of  the  range.  Pleased  wilh  the  discovery  of  so 
fine  a road  for  the  next  day,  we  hastened  down  to 
the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  lime  for  supper. 
Our  table  service  was  rather  scant;  and  we  held  the 
meat  in  our  hands,  and  clean  rocks  made  good  plates, 
on  which  we  spread  our  maecaroni.  Among  all  the 
strange  places  on  which  we  had  occasion  to  encamp 
during  our  long  journey,  none  have  left  so  vivid  an 
impression  on  my  mind  as  the  camp  of  this  evening. 
The  disorder  of  the  masses  which  surrounded  us;  the 
little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  stars  overhead; 
ihe  dark  pines  where  we  slept;  and  the  rocks  lit  up 
with  the  glow  of  our  fires,  made  a night  picture  of 
very  wild  beauty. 

“ August  13. — The  morning  was  bright  and  pleas- 
ant, just  cool  enough  to  make  exercise  agreable, 
and  we  soon  entered  the  defile  1 had  seen  the  prece- 
ding day.  It  was  smoothly  carpeted  with  a soft 
grass,  and  scattered  over  with  groups  of  flowers,  of 
which  yellow  was  the  predominant  color.  Some- 
times we  were  forced,  by  an  occasional  difficult  pass, 


proved  lliat  they  were  among  the  hidden  treasures  of  j pic[{  our  vvay  on  a narrow  ledge  along  the  side  of 
the  place,  unknown  even  to  the  wandering  tiappers  j t||e  defile,  an(j  nie  mu|es  were  frequently  on  their 
of  the  region.  Descending  the  hill,  we  proceeded  to  ^riees;  but  these  obstructions  were  rare,  and  we  jour- 
make  our  way  along  the  margin  to  the  southei  n ex-  \ neyej  on  jn  [|ie  sweei  morning  air,  delighted  at  our 
tremity.  A narrow  strip  of  angular  fragments  °*  | g00<J  fortune  in  having  found  such  a beautiful  en- 
rock  sometimes  afforded  a rough  pathway  lor  our  , trance  t0  (fle  mountains.  This  road  continued  for 
mules,  but  generally  we  rode  along  the  shelving  side.  a^out  three  miles,  when  we  suddenly  reached  its  ter- 
occasiordy  scrambling  up,  at  a considerable  risk  ol  mination  in  one  of  the  grand  views  which,  at  every 
tumbling  back  into  the  lake.  | turn,  meet  the  traveller  in  this  magnificent  region. 

“The  slope  was  frequently  6.1°;  the  pines  grew  ; Here  the  defile  up  which  we  had  travelled  opened 
densely  together,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  out  into  a small  lawn,  where,  in  a 1 i lie  lake,  the 
the  branches  and  trunks  of  t.ees.  The  air  was  fra  - j stream  had  its  source. 

grant  wilh  the  odor  ol  the  pines;  and  I realized  this  j u-p^ere  wa3  some  fine  asters  in  bloom,  but  all  the 
delightful  morning  the  pleasuie  of  breathing  a flowering  plants  appeared  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
mountain  air  which  makes  a constant  theme  o le  roc|jS<  and  lo  0|  i0Wer  growth  than  below,  as  if 
hunter’s  praise,  and  which  now  made  as  feel  as  it  we  u ioved  lhe  warmth  of  the  soil,  and  kept  out  of  the 
had  all  been  drinking  some  exhilarating  gas.  ‘ ie  : wayoflhe  windS.  Immediately  at  our  feet  a prerip.. 
deplhs  ol  ih is  unexplored  lores  twei  e a place  o e"  itous  cleseent  Jed  to  a confusion  of  defiles,  and  before 
light  the  heart  of  a botanist.  1 hei e was  a i *<jh  un-  (|s  rose  the  mountains  as  we  have  represented  them 
dergrowth  of  plants,  and  numerons  gay- colored  flow-  jrj  the  annexed  view.  It  is  not  by  the  splendor  of 


brilliant  bloom.  We  reached  the  outlet  at 


far-off  views,  which  have  lent  such  a glory  to  the 


length,  where  some  freshly  barked  willows  that  lay  , A,  lhat  t,7ese  impi.ess  the  mind;  but  by  a gigantic 
in  the  water  showed  that  beaver  had  been  recently  disorder  0f  enormous  masses,  and  a sav.age  sublimity 
at  work.  There  were  some  small  brown  squiriels  0f  I)ai<ed  rock,  in  wonderful  contrast  with  innurriera- 
jumping  about  in  the  pines,  and  a couple  ol  large  I ^|e  green  spots  of  a rich  floral  beauty,  shut  up  in 
mallard  ducks  swimming  about  m the  stieam.  j their  siern  recesses.  Their  wildness  seems  well 

“The  hills  on  this  southern  end  were  low,  and  the  suited  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
lake  looked  like  a mimic  sea,  as  the  waves  broke  on  j country. 

the  sandy  beach  in  the  force  of  a strong  breeze-  ,,j  determined  to  leave  our  animals  here  and  make 
There  was  a pretty  open  spot,  vvilh  fine  grass  for  ; rest  0p  our  Way  on  f00t.  The  peak  appeared  so 
our  mules;  and  we  made  our  noon  halt  on  the  beach,  near>  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  our  returning  before 
under  the  shade  of  some  large  hemlocks.  We  ie*  • night;  and  a few  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
surned  our  journey  altera  halt  ot  about  an  hour,  | mules,  with  our  provisions  and  blankets.  We  took 
making  our  way  up  the  ridge  on  the  western  side  ol  j wA|1  us  ,|0thjng  but  our  arms  and  instruments,  and, 
the  Jake.  In  search  ol  smoother  ground,  we  lode  a i as  jjie  day  had  become  warm,  the  greater  part  left 
little  inland;  and,  passing  through  groves  ol  aspen,  | our  coajs-  Having  made  an  early  dinner,  we  started 
soon  found  ourselves  again  among  the  pines.  Etnerg-  , agajn  We  were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged 
mg  from  these,  we  struck  the  summit  of  the  ridge  , precjpjces,  nearing  the  central  chain  very  slowly, 
above  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  I and  rising  but  little.  The  first  ridge  hid  a succession 

We  had  reached  a very  elevated  point;  and  in  the  of  others;  and  when,  with  great  fatigue  and  difliculty, 
valley  below,  and  among  the  hills,  were  a number  of  we  had  climbed  up  five  hundred  Icet,  it  was  but  lo 
lakes  at  different  levels;  and  some  two  or  three  bun-  j make  an  equal  descent  on  the  other  side;  all  these 
died  feet  above  others,  wilh  which  they  communica-  i intervening  plaees  were  filled,  with  small  deep  lakes, 
ted  by  foaming  torrents.  Even  to  our  great  height,  j which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction,  descending 


the  roar  of  the  cataracts  came  up,  and  we  could  see 
them  leaping  down  in  lines  of  snowy  foam.  From 
this  scene  of  busy  waters,  we  turned  abruptly  into 
the  stillness  of  a forest,  where  we  rode  among  the 
open  bolls  of  the  pines,  over  a lawn  of  verdant  grass, 
having  strikingly  the  air  of  cultivated  grounds. — 
This  led  us,  alter  a time,  among  masses  of  rock 


from  one  level  to  another,  sometimes  under  bridges 
formed  by  huge  fragments  of  granite,  beneath  which 
was  heard  the  roar  of  the  water.  These  constantly 
obstructed  our  path,  forcing  ns  to  make  long  detours; 
fiequently  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  frequent- 
ly lulling  among  the  rocks.  Maxwell  was  precipit- 
ated toward  the  face  of  a precipice,  and  saved  him- 


which  had  no  vegetable  earth  but  in  hollows  and  ! sell  from  going  over  by  throwing  himself  Hal  on  the 


crevices,  though  still  the  pine  forest  continued. — 
Toward  evening,  we  reached  a defile,  or  rather  a 
hole  in  the  mountains,  entirely  shut  iu  by  dark  pine- 
covered  rocks. 

“A  small  stream,  with  scarcely  a perceptible  cur 
rent,  flowed  through  a level  bottom  of  perhapseighty 
yards  width,  where  the  grass  was  saturated  with  wa- 
ter. into  this  the  mules  were  turned,  and  were  nei- 
ther hobbled  nor  picketed  during  the  night,  as  the 
fine  pasturage  took  away  all  temptation  to  stray;  and 
we  made  our  bivouac  in  the  pines.  The  surrounding 
masses  were  all  of  granite.  While  supper  was  be- 
ing prepared,  1 set  out  on  an  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, accompanied  by  one  of  my  men.  We  wan- 
dered i.bout  among  the  crags  and  ravines  until  dark, 
richly  repaid  for  our  walk  by  a fine  of  collection  of 
plants,  many  of  them  in  full  bloom.  Ascending  a 
I peak  to  find  the  place  of  our  camp,  wc  saw  lhat  the 


ground.  We  clambered  on,  always  expecting,  wilh 
every  ridge  that  we  crossed,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the 
peaks;  and  always  disappointed,  until  about  4 o’clock, 
when,  pretty  well  worn  out,  we  reached  the  shore  of 
a little  lake,  in  which  there  was  a rocky  island,  and 
from  which  we  obtained  the  view  given  in  the  front- 
ispiece. We  remained  here  a short  time  to  rest,  and 
continued  on  around  the  lake,  which  had  in  some 
places  a beach  of  white  sand,  and  in  others  was 
bound  with  rocks,  over  which  the  way  was  difficult 
and  dangerous,  as  the  water  from  the  innumerable 
springs  made  them  very  slippery. 

“By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  further  side  of 
the  lake,  we  found  ourselves  all  exceedingly  fatigu- 
ed, and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  party, 
we  encamped.  The  spot  we  had  chosen  was  a broad 
flat  rock,  m some  measure  protected  from  the  winds 
by  the  surrounding  crags,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen 


so 
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pines  afforded  us  bright  fires.  Near  by  was  a foam- 
ing torrent,  which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  abmit 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  us,  and  which,  bv 
way  of  distinction,  we  have  called  Island  lake.  We 
had  reached  the  upper  limit  of  the  piney  region;  as, 
above  this  point,  no  tree  was  to  be  seen,  and  patches 
of  snow  lay  every  where  around  us  on  the  cold  sides 
of  the  rocks.  The  flora  of  the  region  we  had  travers- 
ed since  leaving  our  mules  was  extremely  rich,  and, 
among  the  characteristic  plants,  the  scarlet  flowers 
of  the  dodecntlieon  dentatum  every  where  met  the  eye 
in  great  abundance.  A small  green  ravine,  on  the 
edge  of  which  we  were  encamped,  was  filled  with  a 
profusion  of  alpine  plants  in  brilliant  bloom.  From 
barometrical  observations,  made  during  our  three 
days  sojourn  at  this  place,  its  elevation  above  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  10,000  feet.  During  the  day  we 
had  seen  no  sign  of  animal  life;  hut  among  the  rocks 
here,  we  heard  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  bleat  of 
a young  goat,  which  we  searched  for  with  hungry 
activity,  and  found  to  proceed  from  a small  animal 
of  a gray  color,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail — proba- 
bly the  Siberian  squirrel.  We  saw  a considerable 
number  of  them,  and  with  the  exception  of  a small 
bird  like  a sparrow,  it  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this 
elevated  part  of  the  mountains.  On  our  return,  we 
saw  below  this  lake  large  flocks  of  mountain  gnat.  We 
had  nothing  to  eat  to  night.  Lajeunesse,  with  sev- 
eral others,  took  their  guns,  and  sallied  out  in  search 
of  a goat;  but  returned  unsuccessful  At  sunset,  the 
barometer  stood  at  2d  522;  the  attached  thermoneter 
50°.  Here  we  had  the  misfortune  to  break  our 
thermometer,  having  now  only  that  attached  to  the 
barometer.  I was  taken  ill  shortly  after  we  had  en- 
camped, and  continued  so  until  late  in  the  night,  with 
violent  headache  and  vomiting.  This  was  probably 
caused  by  the  excessive  fatigue  I had  undergone, 
and  want  of  food,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  raiity  of  the  air.  The  night  was  cold, 
as  a violent  gale  from  the  north  had  sprung  up  at 
sunset,  which  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the 
fires.  The  cold,  and  our  granite  beds,  had  not  been 
favorable  to  sleep,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  face 
of  the  sun  in  the  morning.  Nut  being  delayed  by 
any  preparation  for  breakfast,  we  set  out  immedi- 
ately. 

“On  every  side  as  we  advanced  was  heard  the  roar 
of  waters,  and  of  a torrent,  which  we  followed  up  a 
short  distance,  until  it  expanded  into  a lake  about 
one  mile  in  length.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake 
was  a bank  of  ice,  or  rather  of  snow  covered  with  a 
crust  of  ice.  Carson  had  been  our  guide  into  the 
mountains,  and,  agreeably  to  his  advme,  we  left  this 
little  valley,  and  took  to  the  ridges  again;  which  wr 
found  extremely  broken,  3nd  where  we  were  again 
involved  among  precipices.  Here  were  ice  fields; 
among  which  we  u ere  all  d ispersed,  seeking  each  the 
best  path  lo  ascend  the  peak.  Mr.  Preuss  attempted 
to  w alk  along  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  these  fields, 
which  sloped  away  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  de- 
gress; but  his  feel  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he 
went  plunging  down  the  plane.  A few  hundred  feet 
beluw,  at  llio  bottom,  were  some  fragments  of  sharp 
rock,  on  which  he  landeu;  and  though  he  turned  a 
couple  of  somersets,  foituuately  received  no  injury 
beyond  a lew  bruises.  Two  of  the  men,  Clement 
Lambert  and  Descoteaux,  had  been  taken  ill,  and  lay 
down  on  he  rocks  a short  distance  below;  and  at  this 
point  I was  all  . eked  with  headache  and  giddiness, 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  as  on  the  day  before. — 
Finding  mysell  unable  to  proceed,  1 sent  the  barom- 
eter over  to  Mr.  Preuss,  who  wms  in  a gap  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  distant,  desiring  him  lo  reach 
the  peak,  if  possible,  and  take  ari  observation  there. 
He  iound  himself  unable  to  proceed  further  in  that 
direction,  and  took  an  observation,  where  the  barom- 
eter stood  at  19.401;  attached  thermometer  50°  in  the 
gap.  Carson,  wtio  had  gone  over  to  him,  succeeded 
in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  maul 
ridge,  whence  he  saw  the  peak  towards  which  a 1 J 
our  efforts  had  been  directed,  towering  eight  or  ten 
hundred  (eet  into  the  air  above  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  finding  myself  grow  rather  worse  than  betler, 
and  doubllul  how  Lr  my  strength  would  carry  me,  I 
sent  Basil  Lajeunesse,  with  four  men,  back  to  the 
place  where  ibe  mules  had  been  left. 

August  15. — It  had  been  supposed  that  wc  had  fin- 
isheu  vvitli  the  mountains;  and  the  evening  belore,  it 
had  been  arranged  that  Carson  should  set  out  at  day- 
light, and  return  to  breakfast  at  the  Camp  of  the 
Mules,  taking  with  him  all  but  four  or  five  men, 
who  were  to  stay  with  me  and  bring  back  the  mules 
and  instruments.  Accordingly  at  the  break  of  day 
they  set  out.  With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  remained 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  demerit  Lambert,  Janisse,  and 
Descoteaux.  When  we  had  secured  strength  for  the 
day  by  a hearly  breakfast,  we  covered  what  remain- 
ed, which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bird; 
and,  saddling  our  mules,  turned  our  faces  once  more 


towards  the  peaks.  This  time  we  determined  to 
proceed  quietly  and  cautiously,  deliberately  resolved 
to  accomplish  our  object  if  it  were  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  means.  We  were  of  opinion  that  a 
long  defile  which  lay  to  the  left  of  yesterday’s  route 
would  lead  us  lo  the  foot  of  the  main  peak.  Our 
mules  had  been  refreshed  by  the  fine  grass  in  the 
little  ravine  at  the  Island  Camp,  and  we  intended  to 
ride  up  the  defile  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  hus- 
band our  strength  for  the  main  ascent.  Though  this 
was  a fine  passage,  still  it  was  a defile  of  the  most 
rugged  mountains  known,  and  we  had  many  a rough 
and  steep  slippery  place  to  cross  before  reaching  the 
end.  In  this  place  the  sun  rarely  shone;  snow  lay 
along  the  border  of  the  small  stream  which  flowed 
through  it,  and  occasional  icy  passages  made  the 
footing  of  the  mules  very  insecure,  and  the  rocks  and 
ground  were  moist  with  the  trickling  waters  in  this' 
spring  of  mighty  rivers.  We  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  ourselves  riding  along  the  huge  wall 
which  forms  the  central  summits  of  the  chain. — 
There  at  Iasi  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a nearly  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  granite,  terminating  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  above  our  heads  in  a serrated  line  of  broken 
jagged  cones.  We  rode  on  until  we  came  almost 
immediately  below  the  main  peak,  which  1 denomi- 
nated the  Snow  Peak,  as  it  exhibited  more  snow  to 
the  eye  than  any  of  the  neighboring  summits.  Here 
were  three  small  lakes  of  a green  color,  each  of  per- 
haps a thousand  yards  in  diameter,  and  apparently 
very  deep.  These  lay  in  a kind  of  chasm;  and,  ac 
cording  to  the  barometer,  we  had  attained  but  a few 
hundred  feet  above  the  Island  Lake.  The  barome- 
ter here  stood  at  20.450,  attached  thermometer  70°. 

“We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a little  bench 
about  a hundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  where  there 
was  a patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned  them  loose  to 
graze.  During  our  rough  ride  to  this  place,  they 
had  exhibited  a wonderful  sure  footedness.  Parts 
of  the  defile  were  filled  with  angular,  sharp  frag- 
ments of  rock,  three  or  four  and  eight  or  ten  feet 
cube  ; and  among  these  they  had  worked  their  way, 
leaping  from  one  narrow'  point  to  another,  rarely 
making  a false  step,  and  giving  us  no  occasion  to  dis- 
mount. Having  divested  ourselves  of  every  unne- 
cessary incumbrance,  we  commenced  the  ascent. — 
This  lime,  like  experienced  travellers,  we  did  not 
press  ourselves,  but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down 
so  soon  as  found  breatii  beginning  to  fail.  At  inter- 
vals we  reached  places  where  a number  of  springs 
gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  about  1 8U0  feet  above 
the  lakes  came  to  the  snow  line.  From  this  point 
onr  progress  was  uninterrupted  climbing.  Hitherto 
I had  worn  a pair  of  thick  moccasins,  with  soles  of 
pnrjlccliej  but  here  1 put  on  a light  thin  pair,  which  I 
had  bought  for  the  purpose,  as  now  the  use  of  our 
toes  became  necessary  to  a further  advance.  I avail- 
ed myself  of  a sort  of  comb  of  the  mountain,  which 
stood  against  the  wall  like  a buttress,  and  which  the 
wind  and  the  solar  radiation,  joined  to  the  steepness 
of  the  smooth  rock,  had  kept  almost  entirely  free 
from  snow.  Up  this  I made  my  way  rapidly.  Our 
cautious  method  of  advancing  in  the  outset  had  spar- 
ed my  strength;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a slight 
disposition  lo  headache,  I felt  no  remains  of  yester- 
day’s illness.  In  a few  minutes  we  reached  a point 
where  the  buttress  was  overhanging,  and  there  was 
no  other  way  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  than  by 
passing  around  one  side  of  ll,  which  was  the  face  of 
a vertical  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the 
blocks,  I succeeded  in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  1 
reached  the  top,  found  my  companions  in  a small 
village  below.  Descending  to  them,  we  continued 
climbing,  and  in  a short  time  reached  the  crest.  I 
sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would 
have  precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow  field  five 
huridrtd  feet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was 
a sheer  icy  pi  empire;  and  then,  with  a gradual  fall, 
the  field  sloped  off  fur  about  a mile,  until  it  struck  the 
foot  of  another  lower  ridge.  I stood  on  a narrow 
crest,  about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  about  2b°  N.  51°  E.  As  soon  as  I had  grati- 
fied the  first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I descended,  and 
each  man  ascended  in  his  turn;  for  I would  only  al- 
low one  at  a time  to  mount  the  unstable  and  preca 
rious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a breath  would  hurl 
into  the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  barometer 
In  the  snow  of  the  summit,  arid,  fixing  a ramrod  in 
a crevice,  unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the 
breeze  where  never  flag  waved  before.  During  our 
morning's  ascent,  we  had  met  no  sign  of  animal  life, 
except  the  small  sparrow  like  bird  already  mention- 
ed. A stillness  the  most  profound  and  a terrible  so- 
litude forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind  as 
the  great  features  of  the  place.  Here,  on  the  sum- 
mit, where  the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by 
any  sound,  and  the  solitude  complete,  we  thought 
ourselves  beyond  the  region  of  animated  life;  but 
while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a solitary  bee 


( bromus , the  humble  bee)  came  winging  its  flight  from 
the  eastern,  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the 
men.  It  was  a strange  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  a lover  of 
warm  sunshine  and  flowers;  and  we  pleased  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  species  to 
cross  the  mountain  barrier — a solitary  pioneer  to 
foretell  the  advance  of  civilization.  1 believe  that 
a moment’s  thought  would  have  made  us  let  him 
continue  his  way  unharmed;  but  we  carried  out  the 
law  of  this  country,  where  all  animated  nature  seems 
at  war;  and,  seizing  him  immediately,  put  him  in  at 
least  a fit  place— in  the  leaves  of  a large  book, 
among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on  our  way. — 
The  barometer  stood  at  18  293,  the  attached  ther- 
mometer at  44°;  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this 
summit  13.570  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight  of  the  bee. — 
It  is  certainly  the  highest  known  flight  of  that  in- 
sect. From  the  description  given  by  Mackenzie  of 
the  mountains  where  be  crossed  them,  with  that  of 
a French  officer  still  further  to  the  north,  and  Colo- 
nel Long’s  measurements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the 
opinion  of  the  oldest  traders  of  the  country,  it  is 
presumed  that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bright,  but  a 
slight  shining  mist  hung  over  the  lower  plains,  which 
interfered  with  our  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. On  one  side,  vve  overlooked  innumerable  lakes 
and  streams,  the  springs  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf 
of  California;  and  on  the  other  side  was  the  Wind 
river  valley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the  Yellow- 
stone branch  of  the  Missouri;  far  to  the  north,  we 
just  could  discover  the  snowy  heads  of  the  Trois 
Telons , where  were  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  ridge  the  peaks  were  plainly  visible,  among 
which  were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska  or 
Platte  river.  Around  us,  the  whole  scene  had  one 
main  striking  Rature,  which  was  that  of  terrible 
convulsion.  Parallel  to  its  length,  the  ridge  was 
split  into  chasms  and  fissures;  between  which  rose 
the  thin  lofty  walls,  terminated  with  slender  mina- 
rets, and  columns,  which  is  correctly  represented  in 
the  view  from  the  camp  on  Isiand  lake.  According 
to  the  barometer,  the  little  crest,  of  the  wall  on  which 
we  stood  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  se- 
venty feet  above  that  place,  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  above  the  little  lakes  at  the  bot- 
tom, immediately  at  our  feet.  Our  camp  a-t  the  Two 
Hills  (an  astronomical  station)  bore  south  3°  east, 
which  with  a bearingalterwardsobtained  from  a fixed 
position,  enabled  us  to  locate  the  peak.  The  bearing 
of  the  Trois  Telons  was  north  50°  west,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Wind  river  moun- 
tains south  39°  east.  The  summit  rook  was  gneiss, 
succeeded  by  sienilic  gneiss.  Sienite  and  feldspar 
succeeded  in  our  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where 
we  found  a feldspathic  granite.  I had  remarked 
that  the  noise  produced  by  the  explosion  of  our  pis- 
tols had  the  usual  degree  of  loudness,  but  was  not 
in  the  least  prolonged,  expiring  almost  instantane- 
ously. Having  now  made  what  observations  our 
means  afforded,  we  proceeded  to  descend.  We  had 
accomplished  an  object  of  laudable  ambition,  arid 
beyond  the  strict  order  of  our  instructions.  We  had 
climbed  the' loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  snow  a thousand  feet  be- 
low, and,  standing  where  never  human  foot  had 
stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers. — 
It  was  about  2 o’clock  when  we  left  the  summit;  and 
when  we  reached  the  bottom,  the  sun  had  already 
sunk  behind  the  wall,  and  the  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  linger- 
ad  here  and  on  the  summit  longer,  but  we  hurried 
away  as  rapidly  as  the  ground  would  permit,  for  it 
was  an  object  lo  regain  our  party  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, not  knowing  what  accident  next  hour  might 
bring  forth. 

“We  reached  our  deposite  of  provisions  at  night- 
fall. Here  was  not  Ihe  inn  which  awaits  the  tired 
traveller  on  his  return  from  Mont  Blanc,  or  the 
orange  groves  of  South  America,  with  their  refresh- 
ing juices  and  soft  fragrant  air;  but  we  found  our 
little  cache  of  dried  meat  and  coffee  undisturbed.— 
Though  the  moon  tvas  bright,  the  road  was  full  of 
precipices,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  day  had  been  great. 
We  therefore  abandoned  the  idea  of  rejoining  our 
friends,  an;!  lay  down  on  Lhe  rock,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  cold,  slept  soundly. 

‘■August  16. — We  left  our  encampment  with  the 
daylight.  We  saw  on  our  way  large  flocks  of  the 
mountain  goat  looking  down  on  us  Irom  the  c 1 ill’s. — 
At  the  crack  of  a rifle  they  would  bound  off  among 
tiie  rocks  and  in  a few  minutes  make  their  appear- 
ance on  some  lofty  peak,  some  hundred  or  a thou- 
sand feet  above.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  any  fur- 
ther description  of  the  country;  the  portion  over 
which  we  travelled  this  morning  was  rough  as  ima- 
gination could  picture  it,  and  to  us  seemed  equally 
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beauliful.  A concourse  of  lakes  and  rushing  waters, 
mountains  of  rocks  naked  and  destitute  of  vegetable 
earth,  dells  and  ravines  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 
all  kept  green  and  fresh  by  th,e  great  moisture  in  the 
air,  and  sown  with  brilliant  flowers,  and  every  where 
thrown  around  all  the  glory  of  most  magnificent 
scenes:  these  constitute  the  features  of  the  place, 
and  impress  themselves  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the 
traveller.  It  was  not  until  1 1 o’clock  that  we  reach- 
ed the  place  where  our  animals  had  been  left  when 
we  first  attempted  the  mountains  on  foot.  Near 
one  of  the  still  burning  fires  we  found  a piece  of 
meat,  which  our  friends  had  thrown  away,  and 
which  furnished  us  a mouthful — a very  scanty  break- 
fast. We  counlinued  on,  and  reached  ourcamp  on  the 
mountain  lake  at  dusk.  We  found  all  well.  Nothing 
had  occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet  since  our  depar- 
ture, and  the  fine  grass  and  good  cool  water  had  done 
much  to  re-establish  our  animals.  All  heard  with 
great  delight  the  order  to  turn  our  faces  home  ward;  and 
toward  sundown  of  the  17th,  we  encamped  again  at 
the  Two  Buttes. 

After  suffering  many  privations  and  encountering 
great  danger  in  an  attempt  to  survey  the  River 
Platte,  the  party  reached  Laramie  Fort  on  their  re- 
turn on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  17lh  September.  We  can  find  space 
for  only  two  or  three  brief  extracts  from  this  home- 
ward tour.  After  describing  the  passage  of  their 
India-rubber  boat  over  three  cataracts,  “where  per- 
haps one  hundred  feet  of  smooth  water  intervened,” 
the  narrative  proceeds: 

“Finally  with  a shout  of  pleasure  at  our  success, 
we  issued  from  our  tunnel  into  the  open  day  beyond. 
We  were  so  delighted  tvith  the  performance  of  our 
boat,  and  so  confident  of  her  powers,  that  we  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  leap  a fall  of  ten  feet  with 
her.  We  put  to  shore  for  breakfast  at  some  willows 
on  the  right  bank,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
canon;  for  it  was  now  eight  o’clock,  and  we  had 
been  working  since  daylight,  and  were  all  wet,  fa- 
tigued, and  hungry.  While  the  men  were  prepar- 
ing breakfast,  1 went  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  view 
was  very  limited.  The  course  of  the  river  was 
smooth,  so  far  as  l could  see,  on  both  sides  were 
broken  hills,  and  but  a mile  or  two  below  was 
another  high  ridge.  The  rock  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canon  was  still  the  decomposing  granite,  with 
great  quantities  of  mica,  which  made  a very  glitter- 
ing sand. 

“We  re-embarked  at  nine  o’clock,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  reached  the  next  canon.  Landing 
on  a rocky  shore  at  its  commencement,  we  ascended 
the  ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Portage  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  far  as  we  could  see,  the  jagged  rocks 
pointed  out  the  course  of  the  canon,  on  a windin'1' 
line  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  It  was  simply  a nar 
row  daik  chasm  in  the  rock;  and  here  the  perpendi- 
cular faces  were  much  higher  than  in  the  previous 
pass,  being  at  this  end  Lwo  to  three  hundred,  and 
further  down,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  five 
hundred  feet  in  vertical  height.  Our  previous  suc- 
cess had  made  us  bold,  and  we  determined  again  to 
run  tbe  canon.  Every  tiling  was  secured  as  firmly  as 
possible;  and,  having  divested  ourselves  of  the  great- 
er part  of  our  clothing,  we  pushed  into  the  stream. — 
To  save  our  chonometer  from  accident,  Mr.  Preuss 
took  it,  and  attempted  to  proceed  along  the  shore  on 
the  masses  ot  rock,  which  in  places  were  piled  up 
on  either  side;  but,  after  he  bad  walked  about  five 
minutes,  every  thing  like  shore  disappeared,  arid  the 

vertical  wall  came  squarely  down  into  the  water. 

He  therefore  waited  until  we  came  up.  An  ugly 
pass  lay  before  us.  We  had  made  fast  to  the  stern 
of  the  boat  a strong  rope  about  fifty  feet  long;  and 
three  of  the  men  clambered  along  among  the  rocks, 
and  with  this  rope  let  her  down  slowly  through  the 
pass.  In  several  places  high  rocks  lay  scattered 
about  in  the  channel;  and  in  t ie  narrows  it  required 
all  our  strength  and  skill  to  avoid  staving  the  boat 
on  the  sharp  points.  In  one  of  these  the  boat  prov- 
ed a little  too  broad,  and  stuck  fast  for  an  instant, 
while  the  water  flew  over  us;  fortunately,  it  was 
but  for  an  instant,  as  our  united  strength  forced  her 
immediately  through.  The  water  swept  overboard 
only  a sextant  and  a pair  of  saddlebags.  I caught  the 
sextant  as  it  passed  by  me,  but  the  saddlebags  be 
came  the  prey  of  the  whirlpools.  We  reached  the 
place  where  Mr.  Preuss  was  standing,  took  him  on 
board,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  boat,  put  the  men 
with  the  rope  on  the  succeeding  pile  of  rocks.  We 
found  this  passage  much  worse  than  the  previous 
one,  and  our  position  was  rather  a bad  one.  To  go  ^ 
back  was  impossible;  before  us,  the  cataract  was  a 
sheet  of  foam,  and  shut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the 
rocks,  which  in  some  places  seemed  almost  to  meet 
overhead,  the  roar  of  the  water  was  deafening.  We 


pushed  off  again;  hut,  after  making  a little  distance, 
the  force  of  the  current  became  too  great  for  th<- 
men  on  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  rope. — 
Lajeunesse,  the  third  man,  hung  on,  and  was  jerked 
headforemost  into  the  river  from  a rock  about  twelve 
feel  high;  and  down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow, 
Basil  following  us  in  the  rapid  current,  and  exerting 
all  his  strength  to  keep  in  mid  channel — his  head 
only  seen  occasionally  like  a black  spot  in  the  white 
foam.  How  far  we  went  I do  not  exactly  know; 
but  we  succeeded  in  turning  the  boat  into  an  eddy  be- 
low. 'Cre  Dim.'1  said  Basil  Laj>  unesse,  as  he  ar- 
rived immediately  after  us,  ‘ Je  crois  Oien  quej'ai  rwge 
tin  demi  mile.'  Me  had  owed  his  life  to  his  skill  as  a 
swimmer;  and  I determined  to  take  him  and  the  two 
others  on  board,  and  trust  to  skill  and  fortune  to 
reach  the  other  end  in  safety.  We  placed  ourselves 
on  our  knees,  with  the  short  paddles  in  our  hands, 
the  most  skilful  boatman  being  at  the  how;  and 
again  we  commenced  our  rapid  descent.  We  clear 
ed  rock  after  rock,  and  shot  past  fall  after  fall,  our 
little  boat  seeming  to  play  with  the  cataract.  We 
became  flushed  with  success,  and  familiar  with  the 
danger;  and,  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion broke  forth  into  a Canadian  boat  song.  Sing- 
ing, or  rather  shouting,  we  dashed  along;  and  were, 
I believe,  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus  when  the  boat 
struck  a concealed  rock  and  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  a fall,  which  whirled  over  in  an  instant.  Three 
of  my  men  could  not  swim,  and  my  first  feeling  was 
to  assist  them,  and  save  some  of  our  effects;  but  a 
sharp  concussion  or  two  convinced  me  that  1 had  not 
yet  saved  myself.  A few  strokes  brought  me  into 
an  eddy,  and  I landed  on  a pile  of  rocks  on  the  left 
side.  Looking  around,  I saw  that  Mr.  Preuss  had 
gained  the  shore  on  the  same  side,  and  about  twenty 
yards  below,  and  a little  climbing  and  swimming 
soon  brought  him  to  my  side.  On  the  opposite  side, 
against  the  wall,  lay  the  boat  bottom  up,  and  Lam- 
bert was  in  the  act  of  savirg  Descoteaux,  whom  he 
had  grasped  by  the  hair,  arid  who  could  not  swim; 
'Laclie  pas,'  said  he,  as  I afterwards  learned,  'laclie 
pas,  diere  frere.'  ‘ Crains  pas,'  was  the  reply,  ‘ Je  m'en 
vuis  mourir  ai'anl  que  de  te  laclier.'  Snch  was  the  re- 
ply of  courage  and  generosity  and  danger.  For  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  current  was  covered  with 
floating  books  arid  boxes,  bales  of  blankets,  and  scat- 
tered articles  of  clothing;  and  so  strong  and  boiling 
was  the  stream  that  even  our  heavy  instruments, 
which  were  all  in  cases,  kept  o.i  the  surface,  and  the 
sextant,  circle,  and  the  long  black  box  of  the  tele- 
scope were  in  view  at  once.  For  a moment  I felt 
somewhat  dLheartened.  All  our  books,  almost  eve- 
ry record  of  the  journey',  our  journals  and  registers 
of  astronomical  and  barometrical  observations,  had 
heed  iost  in  a moment.  But  it  was  no  lime  to  in- 
dulge in  regrets,  and  1 immediately  sot  about  endea- 
voring to  save  something  from  the  wreck.  Making 
ourselves  understood  as  well  as  possible  by  signs, 
(for  nothing  could  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  waters,) 
we  commenced  our  operations.  Of  every  thing  on 
board,  the  only  article  that  had  been  saved  was  my 
double-barrelled  gun,  which  Descoteaux  had  caught, 
and  clung  to  with  drowning  tenacity.  The  men 
continued  down  the  river  on  the  left  bank.  Mr. 
Preuss  and  myself  descended  on  the  side  we  were 
on;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a paddle  in  his  hand,  jump- 
ed ort  the  boat  alone,  arid  continued  down  the  canon. 
She  was  now  light,  and  cleared  every  had  place  with 
much  less  difficulty.  In  a short  time  he  was  joined 
by  Lambert,  and  the  search  was  continued  for  about 
a mile  and  a half,  which  was  as  far  as  the  boat  could 
proceed  in  t tie  pass.  Here  the  walls  were  about 
five  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  fragments  of  rocks 
from  above  had  choked  the  river  into  a hollow  pass, 
but  one  or  two  feet  above  the  surface.  Through 
this  and  the  interstices  of  the  rock  the  water  found 
its  way.  Favoted  beyond  our  expectations,  all  of 
our  registers  had  been  recovered,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  my  journals,  which  contained  the 
notes  and  incidents  of  travel  and  topographical  de- 
scriptions, a number  of  scattered  astronomical  ob- 
servations, principal  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
and  our  barometrical  register  west  of  Laramie. — 
Fortunately,  our  other  journals  contained  duplicates 
of  the  most  important  barometrical  observations 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  mountains.  These  with 
a few  scattered  notes,  were  all  that  had  been  preserv- 
ed of  our  meteorological  observations.  In  addition 
to  these  we  saved  the  circle;  and  these,  with  a few 
blankets,  constituted  every  thing  that  had  been  res- 
cued from  the  waters. 

“The  day  was  running  rapidly  away,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  reach  Goat  Island,  whither  the  party 
had  preceded  us,  before  night.  In  this  uncertain 
country  the  traveller  is  so  much  in  the  power  of 
chance  that  we  became  somewhat  uneasy  in  regard 
to  them.  Should  any  thing  have  occurred,  in  the 
brief  interval  of  our  separation,  to  prevent  our  re- 
joining them,  our  situation  would  be  rather  a despe- 


rate one.  We  had  not  a morsel  of  provision — our 
arms  and  ammunition  were  gone — and  we  were  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  any  straggling  party  of  sava- 
ges, and  not  a little  in  danger  of  staivatlon.  We 
therefore  set  out  at  once  in  two  parties,  Mr.  Preuss 
and  myself  on  the  left,  and  the  men  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Climbing  out  of  the  canon,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a very  broken  country,  where  we 
were  not  yet  able  to  recognise  any  locality.  In  the 
course  of  our  descent  through  the  canon,  the  rock, 
which  at  the  upper  end  was  of  llie  decomposing  gra- 
nite, changed  into  a varied  'sandstone  formation. — 
The  hills  and  points  of  the  ridges  were  covered  with 
fragments  of  a jellow  sandstone,  of  which  the  strata 
were  sometimes  displayed  in  the  broken  ravines 
which  interrupted  our  course,  and  made  our  walk 
extremely  fatiguing.  At  one  point  of  the  canon  the 
red  argillaceous  sandstone  rose  in  a wall  of  five 
hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a stratum  of  white 
sandstone;  and  in  an  opposite  ravine  a column  of  red 
sandstone  rose,  in  form  like  a steeple,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  The  scenery  was  extreme- 
ly picturesque,  and,  notwithstanding  our  forlorn  con- 
dition, we  were  frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  ad- 
mire it.  Our  progress  was  not  very  rapid.  We  had 
emerged  from  the  water  half  naked,  and,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  I found  myself  with 
only  one  moccasin.  The  fragments  of  rock  made 
walking  painful,  and  I was  frequently  obliged  to 
stop  and  pull  out  the  thorns  of  the  cactus,  here  the 
prevailing  plant,  and  with  which  a few  minutes’ 
walk  covered  the  bottom  of  my  feet.  From  this 
ridge  the  river  emerged  into  a smiling  prairie,  and, 
descending  to  the  bank  for  water,  we  were  joined  by 
Benoist.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  out  of  sight, 
having  taken  a more  inland  route.  We  crossed  the 
river  repeatedly — sometimes  able  to  ford  it,  and 
sometimes  swimming — climbed  over  the  ridges  ot 
two  more  canons,  and  towards  evening  readied  the 
cut,  which  we  here  named  the  Hot  Spring  gate.  On 
our  previous  visit  in  July  we  had  not  entered  this 
pass,  reserving  it  for  our  descent  in  the  boat;  and, 
which  we  entered  it  this  evening,  Mr.  Preuss  was  a 
few  hundred  feet  in  advance.  Heated  with  the  long 
march,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a fine  bold  spring 
gushing  from  the'  rock,  about  ten  feet  above  the 
river.  Eager  to  enjoy  the  crystal  water,  he  threw 
himself  down  for  a hasty  draught,  and  took  a mouth- 
| ful  of  water  almost  boiling  hot.  He  said  nothing  to 
j Benoist,  who  laid  himself  down  to  drink;  but  the 
steam  from  the  water  arrested  his  eagerness,  and  he 
escaped  the  hot  draught.  We  had  no  thermometer 
to  ascertain  the  temperature,  but  1 could  hold  my 
hand  in  the  water  just  long  enough  to  count  two  se- 
conds. There  are  eight  or  ten  of  these  springs,  dis- 
I charging  themselves  by  streams  large  enough  to  be 
[called  runs.  A loud  hollow  noise  was  heard  from 
] the  ro.  k,  which  I supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
| fall  of  the  water.  The  strata  immediately  where 
they  issue  is  a fine  white  and  calcareous  sandstone, 
covered  with  an  incrustation  of  common  salt. 

“Leaving  this  Thermopylae  of  the  west,  in  a short 
| walk  we  reached  the  red  ridge  which  nas  been  de- 
scribed as  lying  just  above  Goat  1 s land.  Ascending 
tins  we  found  some  fresh  tracks  and  a button,  which 
showed  that  the  other  men  had  already  arrived.  A 
shout  from  the  man  who  first  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  responded  to  from  below,  informed  us  that 
lour  friends  were  all  on  the  islan  !;  and  we  were  soon 
among  their..  VVe  found  some  pieces  of  butfalo  stand- 
ing around  the  fire  for  us,  and  managed  to  get  some 
■ dry  clothes  among  the  people.  A sudden  storm  of 
rain  drove  us  into  the  best  shelter  we  could  find, 
where  we  slept  soundly,  after  one  of  the  most  fatigu- 
ing days  1 have  ever  experienced.” 

“On  the  morning  of  the  3d,of  September,  we  bade 
[adieu  to  our  kind  friends  at  the  fort,  and  continued 
j our  homeward  journey  down  the  Platle,  which  was 
glorious  with  the  autumnal  splendor  of  innumerable 
flowers  in  full  and  brilliant  bloom.  On  the  warm 
[sands  among  the  lielianllii,  one  of  the  characteristic 
I plants,  we  saw  great  numbers  of  rattlesnakes,  of 
| which  five  or  six  were  killed  in  the  morning’s  ride, 
j We  occupied  ourselves  in  improving  our  previous 
I survey  ol  the  river;  and  as  the  weather  was  fine,  as- 
tronomical observations  were  generally  made  at  night 
and  at  noon.” 

We  must  refer  the  botanical  reader  to  Professor 
Torrey’s  Catalogue  of  the  plants  collected  by  Cjpt. 
Fremont. 

This  is,  we  are  afraid,  but  a very  meager  account 
of  this  interesting  and  valuable  document.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been  to  give  such  extracts  as  were  most 
likely  to  intei  est  the  general  reader.  The  man  of 
j science  and  the  statesman  will  turn  to  it  for  more 
important  objects  than  amusement,  and  their  refe- 
j rence  to  it  will,  we  think,  be  satisfactory. 

We  propose  gixing  a sketch  of  the  second  expedi- 
tion in  a subsequent  paper. 
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Business  Review.  The  fall  trade  is  now  al  full  tide. 
Merchants  too  much  occupied  to  answer  any  but  coun- 
try customers,  and  fairly  hid  by  piles  oi  packages  “for 
distribution,”  to  the  four  winds  of  our  continent. 

The  monev  markets  of  Boston.  New  York,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, evidence  healthy  action. . A fair  request  lor 
what  is  to  spare,  at  abuut  legal  interest.  Prices  ol  stocks 
rather  improving,  but  very  cautiously.  Exchanges  on 
Europe  allow  some  specie  to  be  shipped,  but  not  much  . 
Domestic  exchanges  have  seldom  been  quieter.  The  use 
(hat  government  now  has  for  funds  at  the  south,  has  but 
Jightly  affected  the  rates  in  almost  any  direction  it  is  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  transmitting  specie 

A correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Whig  stales  that 
Corcoran  & Riggs,  of  Washington,  made  a transfer  of 
$200,0110  of  the  governments  funds  in  their  hands  to 
New  Orleans  by  sending  a government  draft  on  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  and  selling  it  al  1 a U per  cent 
premium. 

Revenue  of  tiie  Port  of  New  York.  Amount  of 
duties  received  for  tiie  month  ot  August, 

1815,  $2,759,777  71 

Same  time  1S14,  3.112,226  75 


$352,449  01 

$13  309.769  95 
16,772,020  40 


$3,462,250  55 


A falling  off  of 

Do.  from  the  1st  Jan.  ISIS  to  31at  Aug. 

1S15,  inclusive, 

Same  time,  1841, 

A falling  off  of 

Cotton  Domestic  Goods.  During  the  month  ol  Au- 
gust, 1,417  packages  were  exported  from  New  York. 

Flour.  20,124  barrels  reached  New  York  on  Wed- 
nesday. As  the  foreign  news  was  not  encouraging  to 
shippers,  prices  are  less  firm;  yet  sales  were  made  ol 
Grnesee  at  4 75  a 4 81;  Ohio  4 62;  Southern  4 62  a 
4 75. 

American  Provision  Market.  Liverpool,  Aug.  23. 
Pork  and  beef  in  demand  at  fair  prices— the  rates  now 
Bre — India  beef,  per  tierce  of  306lbs.  100  to  105s.;  India 
mess,  per  tierce  of  304  lbs.  80-.;  prime  mess  70s.  to  /5s.; 
India  pork  95s.  to  lUJs.;  and  prime  mess  53s.  to  60s.  per 
bbl.  For  the  only  importation  of  American  cheese 
which  has  been  made  this  season,  although  quite  out  of 
condition,  there  was  a good  demand.  The  prices  paid 
were  from  47s.  to  53s.  per  cwt.  Lard  much  wanted,  not 
a lot  in  market. 

American  Securities  in  Europe.  Remain  heavy.— 
The  English  are  nut  quite  satisfied  with  the  Pennsylvania 
August  payment.  They  object  m the  certificates  for  fu- 
lure  interest  being  reduced  to  4ju5  per  cent. 

Cotton.  The  weather,  effecting  the  English  harvest 
is  said  to  have  had  a sensible  influence  upon  their  cotton 
market.  Gloomy  weather  prevented  demand.  S:ile3 
were  mads  only  for  instant  occasion;  the  last  week,  3-,- 
040  bales;  rio  variation  in  prices. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  In  1823,  ten  bags  of  Sea  Island 
Cotton  produced  90  cents  pr.  lb.  The  same  planier,  for 
his  two  succeeding  crops,  received  $1  and  $1.-5  per  lb. 
For  two  bags  of  extra  fine,  in  1793,  $2  per  lb.  was  re- 
ceived, the  highest  price  ever  paid  lor  cotton.  I he  bea 
Inland  cotton  is  superior  io  the  best  cotton  pioduced  in 
any  part  ot  the  world.  While  a pound  of  the  best  pro- 
duced elsewhere  can  be  spun  into  a thread  of  only  llo 
miles,  making  350  banks  to  the  pound,  a pound  of  bea 
Island  from  South  Carolina,  has  been  spun  at  Man- 
chester, in  England,  into  a thread  of  over  23b  miles. 

[Savannah  lipe. 

Public  Deposites.  The  net  amount  subject  to  draft 
on  the  25th  ult.  was  $7,708,812  97,  besides  $2,230,524 
<J2  for  which  drafts  have  been  issued  but  not  presentee. 

Specie.  The  steamer  Great  Britain  left  New  101k 
last  week  with  $146,009  in  gold,  for  Liverpool.  1 he 
Havre  packet  took  out  25,000  m Mexican  dollars. 

Putatoe  Crop.  The  rot  has  effected  the  crop  of  pota- 
toes very  seriously  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  weil 
as  in  our  eastern  states. 

Tobacco,  has  gone  off  rapidly  this  week  at  improved 
prices.  All  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  at  and  under 
$3  in  market  was  sold.  News  lrotn  Holand  gave  a 
spring  to  the  trade.  The  inspections  of  the  week  <it  Bal- 
timore comprise  d 1,281  Maryland,  985  O.iio,  87  I\.en- 
tucky,  and  87  Missuuri — total  2,410  hhds. 

Wheat.  The  weight  of  wheat  this  season  is  certain- 
ly worthy  of  the  especial  notice  ol  agriculturists.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  valuable  grain  so  generally  weighs 
nearly  the  same,  year  after  year,  arid  age  alter  age,  not- 
withstanding al!  the  variety  ot  soil,  season,  and  culture 
to  v\hich  it  is  subjected.  Sixty  pound  to  the  bushel  is  die 
legal  standard.  It  is  very  indifferent  and  faulty  wheat 
indeed  that  lulls  a half  a dozen  pounds  below  that  stan 
dard,—  and  more  remarkable  is  the  superiority  ol 
wheat  that  reaches  half  a dozen  pound  over  the  stand- 

We  have  already  noticed  wheat  the  product  of  several 
different  fauns  this  season  in  Maryland,  that  weighed 
68,  and  some  as  high  as  70  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Tins  is 
unprecedented. 

The  last  Frederick  Herald,  furnishes  an  account,  we. 
authentica  ed,  ot  a lot  accurately  surveyed,  and  found  to 

o ttain  4i  acres,  from  which  212  43-60  bushels  o 
AV.ieat  was  taken  this  season,  weighing  67  lbs.  to  the 


bushel — being  a fraction  over  50  measured  bushels,  and 
a fraction  over  55  standard  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is 
as  remarkable  in  quantity  of  product,  as  in  quality.  It 
was  from  the  tarm  of  Henry  R.  Smittzer,  near  Middle- 
town,  Md.  The  lot  was  surveyed  by  Geo.  Bovvlus,  Esq., 
the  wheat  was  threshed  out  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry’s 
threshing  machine,  who  saw  to  weighing  it.  It  is  Ore- 
gon wheat,  a few  grains  having  been  brought  by  a mis- 
sionary from  thence  in  1839.  It  is  a bright  red  wheat, 
smooth  chaff. 

A China  wheat,  grown  by  the  same  gentleman  from  a 
few  grains  of  large  compact  beautiful  white  wheal  said 
to  have  been  originally  discovered  in  a crate  of  ware 
from  the  north  of  China,  this  year  produced  heads  ave- 
raging from  90  to  120  grains.  It  yielded  42  to  47  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  weighing  65  l!i.  to  the  bushel. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Canada  this  season  is  very  superi- 
or, both  in  quantity  and  quality.  I11  Michigan  the  crop 
is  equally  good. 

AsoiiaeoLOGy.  It  is  stated  m Galignani,  that  an  Eng- 
lish company  has  just  made  a proposition  to  the  Papal 
Government  for  deepening  the  Tiber.  It  demands  nei- 
ther payment  or  indemnity,  hoping  to  repay  itself  by  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  which  it  expects  to  And  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  If  the  Pontifical  Government  accede 
to  this  offer,  it  is  thought  at  Rome  that  the  company  will 
have  an  excellent  bargain. 

[They  had  better  wait  till  our  San  Pedro  company  fin- 
ish the  job  they  have  now  on  hand.] 

British  srain  crops.  The  London  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Atlas,  of  18;h  August  writes:  “Mark  Lane, 
the  great  corn  mart,  has  been  crowded  with  speculators, 
who  risk  their  tens  of  thousands  upon  the  sunshine  or 
gloom  of  an  hour ! A cold,  rainy  day,  is  to  them  a per- 
fect holiday  of  excitement — while  six  clear  hours  throw 
a check  upon  theirjoy.  The  anti  corn  law  league,  too, 
join  in  the  wild  excitement — for  that  powerful  boJy  of 
agitators  rejoice  at  the  heavy  and  constant  rains  ! If  the 
crops  are  destroyed — if  there  is  no  corn  for  the  people, 
then  they  believe  the  Premier  will  be  forced  to  repeal 
the  corn  la  us;  whereas,  if  there  is  a bountiful  harvest,  he 
will  trust  to  ihe  sliding  scale.  While  the  Mark  Lane 
speculators  and  the  League  are  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  state  of  the  harvest,  the  poor  operatives, 
the  starving  millions,  are  compelled  to  pay  their  hard 
earnings  for  bread — and  the  price  of  this  article  has  late- 
ly been  twice  raised  upon  small  loaves. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  : 

At  Baltimore,  58;  of  which  27  were  under  1 year,  12 
were  free  colored,  3 slaves;  6 died  of  consumption. 

At  New  Orleans,  during  the  week  ending  tne  30ih  ult. 
only  57;  of  which  22  were  children.  None  by  yellow 
fever. 

Al  St.  Louis,  50,  ol  which  16  were  under  one  year  of 
age. 

Election. — Vermont.  The  whig  candidate  for  go- 
vernor is  some  1,500  voles  ahead  of  the  loco  candidate, 
but  the  aboliuon  candidate  has  over  that  number  of  votes, 
which  prevents  an  election  by  the  people.  There  is  a 
decided  whig  majority  chosen  to  the  legislature,  upon 
which  the  choice  of  a governor  now  devolves. 

Iowa.  The  majority  for  Doo'ge  the  (loco)  for  congress, 
is  519.  The  majority  against  accepting  the  constitution 
of  the  slate,  317 — so  Iowa  is  still  a territory. 

Friderika  Bremer,  has  been  compelled  to  postpone 
her  visit  to  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
a near  friend. 


Railway  Despatch.  In  eight  hours  after  the  poll 
closed  at  the  late  election  in  Sunderland,  the  result  was 
published  in  London  304  miles  distant.  Whilst  the  may- 
or was  officially  declaring  the  count,  the  London  Times 
was  placed  in  his  hand,  giving  a full  account  ofthe  elec- 
tion! The  cars,  part  of  the  way,  travelled  at  the  rate 
of  75  miles  an  hour!  • 

Robert  J.  Walker.  E-q.,  our  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, has  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Texas 
convention,  for  his  many  services  rendered  to  that  re- 
public. 

Steamers.  The  Great  Western,  at  New  York  from 
Liverpool,  it  is  said,  has  $14,500  in  passage  money  and 
500  tons  of  freight,  This  is  the  most  profitable  voyage 
she  has  yet  made 

The  “Steam  Hen,”  a hatching  apparatus  at  Wehaw- 
ken,  was  burned  the  other  niglit,  together  with  several 
thousand  ducks,  chickens,  lurkies,  etc.,  in  all  stages. — 
This  operation  of  hatching  fowls  has  been  reduced  to  a 
“science,”  and  the  proprietors  were  in  a fair  way  to 
make  a fortune,  when  their  apparatus  was  destroyed. 

Ship  Carpenters.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Tuesday  says:  “At  the  present  time  a great  demand 

exists  fur  ship  carpenters,  in  consequence  ofthe  increase 
of  work  at  all  the  ship  yards  on  the  Delaware.  The 
wages  of  these  useful  artisans  is  $1  S7j  per  diem,  which 
is  an  advance  of  75  cents  a week  on  those  given  in  the 
years  1S42  and  '43;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  but 
few  of  the  yards  have  a full  complement  of  men  ade- 
quate to  the  cheering  prosperity  which  is  every  where 
perceptible.” 

Silicon,  or  malleable  glass.  The  Moniteur  dee 
Arts,  says.-  “This  new  metal,  which  ere  long- will  - be 
more  valuable  than  gold,  is  ofa  white  color,  very  sonor- 
ous, and  as  brilliant  and  transparent  as  crystal.  It  can 
be  obtained  with  equal  ease  opaque  or  colored;  combines 
with  various  substances,  and  some  of  these  combinations 
produce  shades  of  extraordinary  beauty.  It  is  without 
smell,  very  ductile,  very  malleable,  and  neither  air  nor 
acid  effects  it.  It  can  be  blown  like  glass,  melted  or 
stretched  out  into  long  threads  of  perfect  regularity.  It 
is  very  hard,  very  tough,  and  possesses  the  qualities  of 
molten  steel,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  without  requiring 
to  be  tempered.  A variety  of  objects  have  been  made 
with  Silicon,  which  are  about  being  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Saint  Etienne., 

The  natural  stream  of  gas,  emitted  from  the  salt 
v/ells  of  Kanawha  Salines  for  some  months  past,  has 
entirely  failed — and  what  is  wonderful,  the  salt  water  of 
the  wells  has  disappeared  with  it. 

The  Town ly  estate,  in  Leicestershire,  England,  said 
to  be  worth  £4,090,090,  is  in  chancery,  waiting  for  heirs 
at  law  to  come  forward  and  claim  it.  (Supposed  to  be 
in  this  country.)  A meeting  of  about  200  of  the  Town- 
ly  connexion,  took  place  at  Newark,  N.  Jersey,  last 
week.  Jeremiah  Townly  Chase,  late  chief  Judge  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  was  a descendant  of  the  Townly  fa- 
mily. 

The  Chinese  Ransom  Money.  The  recent  instal- 
ment, $2,000,900,  contained  in  500  boxes,  weighing 
about  62  hundred  weight,  arrived  per  rail  w ay  under  mi- 
litary guard,  was  placed  in  ten  wagons,  each  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  taken  to  the  mint.  One  more  instalment 
is  expected,  in  Sykee  silver,  which  will  be  the  last  oftl.e 
ransom. 


Free  labor.  The  Paris  Const itn tionel  states,  lha1 
the  immense  appanage  of  the  princess  De  Joinville  in 
Brazil,  rich  in  mineral,  forest,  and  sugar  productions,  is  1 
henceforward  to  be  worked  by  free  labor. 

Health.  Up  to  this  period,  judging  from  the  public  j 
journals,  we  believe  no  season  more  favorable  to  general  1 
health,  has  been  experienced  for  many  years  in  this] 
country.  We  have  not  seen  the  death  of  one  person  by  j 
yellow  fever  announced  from  the  south.  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  were  never  more  health.  Illinois,  we  regret  - 
to  say,  is  said  to  be  suffering  severely  by  autumnal  fever.  I 
Hancock,  Md.  is  also  suffering. 

Koster,  the  German,  got  off  last  year,  it  will  be  | 
remembered,  with  $200,000  to  $300,000,  which  he  had 
swindled  southern  hanks  and  brokers  out  of  by  drawing! 
on  New  York  against  Cotton,  which  lie  afterwards 
shipped  to  Enrone.  We  understand  that  after  being  pur- 
sued through  England  and  France,  and  all  over  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  by  the  indefatigable  agents  of  the  swindled,  he 
was  at  last  brought  to  a compromise  and  disgorged  20 
per  cent  of  his  plunder.  [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A meteor,  of  unusual  brilliancy  and  size,  exploded  be- 
tween 2 and  3 o’clock,  A.  M.,  1st  September  inst.  The  1 
people  of  Fayetteville,  N . C.  wore  roused  from  their  beds  ] 
tiy  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  resembling  severe  thunder, 
It  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance  there,  rising  from 
the  east,  increasing  in  size  until,  in  less  than  half  a min-( 
utc,  it  appareuly  passed  the  limits  of  the  town,  then  in  di-  j 
mensions equal  to  a bus. .el,  instantly  exploded,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  One  gentleman  who  was  at  his  window 
at  the  time,  declares  that  it  knocked  him  backward  like 
an  electric  shock,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for 
four  or  five  hours. 

Manganese.  The  Winchester  rail  road  company  has 
entered  into  a contract  with  Messrs.  Rynix  & Co.,  to 
transport  yearly  from  their  works,  a few  miles  above 
Winchester,  4000  tons  of  iron  and  manganese.  For  this 
(service  the  company  is  to  receive  $5,000  annually. 


Tunnels  under  London.  A new  project  has  been 
annouuead  for  uniting  the  Great  Western  Railway  with 
the  Eastern  Counties  line,  by  a tunnel  from  Paddington 
to  Shoreditch,  under  the  new  road  to  Finsbury  square, 
and  then  turning  off  By  means  ot  branch  tunnels  Tot- 
tenham court  road,  Somers  Town,  King’s  Cross  Isling- 
ton, and  other  districts  are  to  be  benefitted.  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  is  to  be  tile  engineer. 

The  Ohio  Kidnappers,  op.  kidnapped.  The  grand 
jury  of  Wood  county,  Virginia,  have  indicted  Messrs. 
Gamer,  Loraine,  and  Thomas,  now  imprisoned  in  Par- 
- kersburg  jail,  for  aiding  the  escape  of  slaves  from  the 
commonwealth.  Gen..  T.  J.  Jackson,  prosecuting  at- 
torney  being  ill,  and  some  of  the  counsel  unprepared  for 
trial,  the  case  is  postponed  until  November  Messrs 
Vinton,  Charles  Brough,  and  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  and 
Harrison,  Stringer,  and  Spencer,  of  Virginia,  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoners. 

Warsaw,  Illinois,  was  under  martial  law  at  last  advi- 
ces. A gang  of  counterfeiters  had  been  discovered,  four 
arrests  made,  and  the  parties  lodged  in  jail,  which  was 
guarded  by  seventy  men.  After  an  examination  they 
were  required  to  go  to  prison  until  court,  or  give  hail  in 
the  sum  of  $12,000,  which  was  not  forthcoming.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  consequent  on  these  proceedings,  a 
stable  was  fired,  but  the  guard  was  staunch.  It  is  also 
stated  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Warsaw  are 
inplicated;  that  a branch  of  the  gang  exists  in  Law- 
renceburg,  and  perhaps  in  Cincinnati,  arid  another  up 
tiie  Wabash.  The  prisoners  threaten  awful  disclosures. 

[Nat.  Int. 

Zinc,  by  being  melted  and  poured  into  water,  has  been 
found  to  assume  new  properties;  it  becomes  sort  and 
malleable,  losing  none  of  its  tenacity,  but  is  capable  of 
being  spun  into  the  finest  wire,  pressed  into  any  required 
form,  or  rolled  into  any  required  thinness.  This  is  a dis- 
cov.  ry  by  Prof.  Faraday,  and  will  prove  of  very  great 
importance. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Statistics  of  population.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land in  1841  was  14,995,138,  showing  an  increase  in 
ten  year*  ot  ten  and  one  half  per  cent.  The  popula- 
tion of  England  in  1770  was  about  7,000,000.  The 
population  of  Ireland  is  8,175,124,  of  which  num- 
ber 6,427,712  are  Romanists.  The  increase  in  Ire- 
land for  ten  years  was  only  about  5 percent. 

England  and  Ireland.  An  able  (English)  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  Mr.  C.  Builer,  delivered  on  the 
1 1th  ult , a speech  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  full  belief  that  “throughout  the  world 
there  docs  not  exist  such  alienation  of  one  people 
from  another  as  exists  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English.”  And  he  asked,  “Can  we  exist  with  one- 
third  of  our  great  nation  thus  alienated,  seeing  the 
position  of  England  with  Europe  and  the  world?  Js 
it  not  a prospect  frightful  to  any  man  who  loves  his 
country?  Should  we  lose  any  time  in  removing,  if 
possible,  the  causes  of  the  evil?”  In  fact,  Ireland  is 
a more  formidable  danger  for  Great  Britain  than 
slavery  for  our  southern  states,  or  radicalism  for  the 
French  monarchy,  and,  on  the  British  side,  the  en 
tente  cordiale  between  the  cabinets  of  London  and 
Paris  can  have  no  stronger  motive  than  the  total  ab- 
stinence of  the  French  government  from  tampering 
with  the  Irish  disaffection. 

Population  of  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  following  is  the  population  of  the  principal 
ciiies  and  towns  of  Great  Britain,  by  die  census  of  1841, 
compiled  from  the  recently  published  returns: 

Mules.  Females.  Persons. 


man  can  belong  to  no  society  except  authorised  by 
the  government;  he  cannot  have  any  arms  in  bis 
possession  unless  authorised ; he  cannot  go  out  of 
the  district  in  which  he  lives  without  a pass  from 
the  police;  he  must  show  the  pass  whenever  order- 
ed by  a gen  d'arme;  all  keepers  of  lodging  bouses 
niust  report  to  Ihe  police  all  who  enter  their  houses. 
These  are  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  French 
people  having  no  voice  whatever  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  French  population  is  divided  into  four  class- 
es, viz:  26,953,000  who  have  nothing  to  say  in  rela- 
tion to  government;  3,342,000  industriels;  1,390,000 
professions  and  people  who  live  on  their  income; 
1 ,715.000  dependents  on  the  government.  The  in- 
dustriels are  then  the  only  class  against  which  the 
government  has  to  contend,  and  tins  is  done  by  la 
ponderation  des  forces;  that  is,  ‘protective  taxes’  have 
placed  the  agriculturists  in  opposition  to  the  manu1 
facturers,  the  latter  against  the  colonists,  those 
against  tradesmen  and  merchants,  the  iron  master 
against  the  wine  grower,  &c. 

The  customs  and  excise  employs  57,270  persons, 
at  salaries  of  59,191,000  francs  to  collect  customs, 
prevent  smuggling,  &c.,  and  these  officers  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  friends  of  the  electors. 

The  church  appointments,  the  schools,  and  sys- 
tem of  education,  the  army  and  the  navy  appoint- 
ments, pensions,  monopolies  of  trade,  such  as  that 
of  tobacco,  each  and  all  contribut  their  portion  to 
the  government  power  and  patronage. 

What  have  the  people  to  say,  or  to  do,  but  to 
march  to  the  army  in  Algiers,  or  any  where  else 
whenever  ordered. 


London,  including*  West- 
minster & Southwark 
Manchester 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Birmingham 
Leeds 
Edinburg 
Bristol 
Sheffield 


876,955  996, 720  1,873,676 
141,857  153.336  296  1S3 

137,759  148,728  286,487 

130.47b  143,846  274,325 

88,752  94,350  182,929 

73.765  78,289  152,051 

61,313  76,869  139,182 

55.392  66  904  122,206 

51,885  56,207  111,091 


The  above  are  the  only  nine  cities  or  towns  in  Great 
Britain  having  a population  respectively  exceeding  100,- 
000  by  the  census  of  1841. 

FRANCE. 

Right  of  suffrage — number  of  electors — personal  rights. 
France  has  a population  of  35,000,000.  There  are 
9,165  200  tax  payers,  and  yet,  even  under  the  re- 
form introduced  by  the  resolution  of  July,  1831,  not 
more  than  170,00(1  were  entitled  to  vote.  That  num. 
her  has  been  srrad ua lly  increasing,  until  in  1844,  it 
reached  220,000  electors.  The  last  arrivals  inform 
us  that  the  number  is  again  reduced,  to  less  than 

200.000.  This  number  includes  all  those  eligible  as 
deputies  and  qualified  to  elect  them.  With  this 
small  number  of  persons  to  control,  the  French  go- 
vernment has  at  its  disposal  500,000  offices,  receiv- 
ing directly  from  the  government  397,331,000  francs 
or  §74,495,812  salaries,  in  addition  to  monopolies 
and  various  emoli  nients  of  office.  This  is  equal  to 
2j  offices  to  each  elector.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  government  would  consider  itself  tolerably  safe 
under  such  a system. 

There  are  two  classes  of  electors  in  France — the 
commercial  electors  and  the  electors  of  departments. 
A commune  is  a village,  or  collection  of  hamlets, 
governed  by  a mayor,  appointed  by  the  king,  arid 
ten  eonncilmen  for  500  inhabitants;  and  the  highest' 
number  of  electors  is  one  in  ten  inhabitants.  These 
elect  the  councilmen.  This  council  meets  only 
when  directed  by  the  mayor,  and  can  discuss  noth- 
ing but  the  question  he  puls.  If  they  do  not  decide 
as  he  wishes,  they  are  dissolved,  and  the  king  ap- 
points his  own  councilmen.  These  councils  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics;  they  attend  to 
roads  schools,  Sic.,  but  cann  it  spend  a cent  for  any 
such  purpose  unless  authorized  by  the  king.  Of  these 
communes  there  are  34.5U0,  and  their  population 

24.800.000.  These  inhabitants  cannot  perform  a 
single  act  that  does  not  fall  under  the  control  of  the 
administration;  a Frenchman  cannot  enter  a trade 
without  a license.  Bakers,  butchers,  porters,  and 
many  others,  are  monopolies  granted  by  authority. 
The  woikmen  of  all  trades  must  obtain  a book  from 
the  police, and  their  employers  must  enter  their 
names  with  the  nature  of  their  services.  A French 
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CHINA. 

The  ship  Rainbow,  which  left  N.  York  February 
1st  for  Canton,  made  the  quickest  trip  we  believe  that 
has  ever  been  made.  She  readied  New  York  on  the 
19th  instant,  bringing  Canton  dates  to  the  5th  June, 
and  Anjier  dates  to  the  3d  July.  She  was  boarded 
from  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  on  the 
5th  June,  going  into  Macao. 

Jin  awful  earthquake,  by  which  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand lives  were  lost,  and  ten  thousand  houses  de- 
stroyed, had  occurred  in  the  province  of  Honan. 

J1  calamitous  fire,  occurred  in  a theatre,  erected  in 
the  centre  a square  at  Canton,  on  Sunday  the  25th 
May.  Five  or  six  thousand  persons  had  crowded  to 
the  exhibition  through  a narrow  lane  which  was 
the  only  avenue.  The  alarm  of  fire  was  the  death 
knell  to  1,257  human  beings,  a large  portion  of  them 
females,  and  including  52  male  and  female  actors. — 
Most  of  them  were  crushed  to  death  in  rushing  to 
escape.  Some  accounts  state  the  number  of  deaths 
at  over  two  thousand.  The  number  of  wounded  is 
officially  estimated  at  2,100  persons.  Two  days  af- 
terwards a part  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  ruins  fell 
and  killed  thirty  more.  Four  hundred  coffins  were 
ordered  by  the  authorities,  for  the  bodies  of  persons 
unclaimed  by  their  friends.  So  dreadfully  mangled 
and  mutilated  were  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
corpses,  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  them. — 
They  laid  a frightful  spectacle! 

Thirty  years  ago,  a similar  circumstance  occurred 
at  Canton,  and  an  edict  strictly  prohibiting  such  ex- 
hibitions was  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  Chinese. 
The  “Outside  Barbarians,”  however,  now  control, 
and  this  company  were  of  them.  They  had  erected 
a Mat-house,  of  combustible  materials.  The  fire 
commenced  when  the  performance  was  half  over, 
immediately  under  the  seats  occupied  by  the  ladies. 
There  were  only  two  door  ways,  and  one  of  them 
was  soon  closed  by  the  falling  of  a part  of  the  build- 
ing. 

MEXICO. 

The  project  submitted  by  the  administration  of 
Mexico,  to  the  Congress  of  that  Republic,  for  a dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  United  States,  and  for 
authority  to  raise  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  by  loan, 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  debated  in  the 
Congress  for  some  time.  The  bill  authorising  Ihe 
loan,  finally  passed  that  body.  That  would  certainly 
not  have  been  done  unless  war  was  then  their  deter- 
mination. The  election  for  President  was  meantime 
decided  in  favor  of  Herrera,  the  man  who  had  pro- 
posed the  war  measures.  Orders  were  issued  for 
raising  and  marching  formidable  bodies  of  troops  to 
the  scene  for  action.  The  rally  was  sounded  on  all 


hands  by  their  commanders,  and  loud  calls  were 
made  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  Mexicans  to  repair 
to  the  standard  of  their  country. 

Marching  orders  were  given.  At  this  eventful 
pass,  the  government  found  their  whole  movement 
arrested  by  a seditious  movement  amongst  the 
troops.  The  Sigio  gives  some  of  the  details  of  the 
movement.  It  appears  that  the  chiefs  and  officers 
of  the  vanguard  of  the  division,  while  three  leagues 
distant  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  taking  advantage  of 
the  momentary  absence  of  Generals  Filisola  and 
Goana,  assembled  (en  junta)  and  agreed  that  they 
wouid  not  continue  their  march  upon  Texas  unless 
they  should  receive,  besides  their  fufl  pay,  all  the 
equipments,  perquisites,  and  provisions  of  an  army 
of  campaign.  This  resolution  they  reduced  to  a for- 
mal act.  It  was  reported  further  that  Generals 
Filisola  and  Paredes  arrived  just  at  that  moment, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  division  to  resume  their 
march. 

El  Gejen  of  Ihe  27ffi  ult.  slates  that  it  is  likewise 
reported  tint  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  army  had 
incorporated  itself  with  the  forces  under  General 
Paredes;  that  the  latter  refuses  to  obey  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  third  division  of  the  army,  which  is 
under  his  command,  is  disposed  for  a pronunciamento, 
and  it.  is  even  whispered,  that  the  object  of  it  will 
be  to  proclaim  a consul.  El  Gejen  is  more  than 
half  inclined  to  believe  all  this.  A number  of  the 
Sigio,  received  at  Tampico,  mentions  the  arrival  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  of  commissioners  from  Paredes 
and  Filisola. 

The  editor  of  the  Sigio  is  excessively  indignant 
that  officers,  who  have  lived  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  should,  when  ordered  to  the  frontiers,  to  de- 
fend the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  country,  impose 
conditions  upon  their  Government.  It  insists  with 
some  spirit  and  a little  Mexican  bluster,  that  they 
should  be  discharged  from  the  service. 

Gen.  Paredes  has  become  involved  in  a violent 
newspaper  controversy  with  Sr.  Boves,  a deputy  who 
so  discomfilted  the  late  ministry.  The  President  has 
expressed  to  the  General  his  enduring  cohfiderice  in 
his  fidelity  and  patriotism. 

Gen.  Arista,  too,  is  quarrelling  through  the  papers 
with  Gen.  Woll — defending  himself  and  accusing 
Woll  of  insubordination,  &c.  We  note  Ihe  affair 
only  to  show  how  the  military  leaders  o f Mexico  are 
divided  amongst  themselves. 

The  editor  of  the  Sigio  writes  in  the  most  des- 
pairing tone  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  of  the  stale  of  political  morals  at  the  capital. 
Here,  he  says,  criminals  have  no  shame,  because 
crime  has  no  punishment.  Impurity  is  the  rule  of 
the  day;  men  enter  upon  revolts  as  speculations  in 
which  little  is  risked  and  much  may  be  gamed.  Such 
is  the  tone  of  his  speculations,  moral  disorganization 
of  society  of  Mexico— a prey  ofjobbers,  speculators, 
military  aspirants,  and  adventurers. 

Letters  received  at  Tampico  from  San  Louis  Po- 
tosi, announce  that  a revolution  is  near  at  hand. — 
There  appears  to  be  a strong  demand  for  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  and  if 
this  be  not  granted  by  the  government,  it  is  likely 
to  be  attempted  by  force.  In  the  departmental  as- 
sembly of  Tamaulipas,  a proposition  to  second  the 
initiative  of  Zacatecas  (for  the  restoration  of  this 
constitution)  has  already  been  introduced. 

What  embarrassments  or  differences  in  the  cabinet 
it  was  that  had  occasioned  the  resignation,  at  so  im- 
portant a juncture  of  all  the  ministers  except  one, 
is  not  distinctly  perceived.  There  was  evidently 
considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  a new  cabinet. 
This  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  embarrass  the 
government  at  such  a moment. 

President  Herrera  at  length  succeeded  in  forming 
a cabinet.  The  Sigio  XIX,  14th  August,  contains  the 
letters  of  acceptance  of  the  new  members  of  the 
cabinet.  They  say  but  little  in  regard  to  war  with 
the  U.  States. 

Minister  of  foreign  relations — Don  Manuel  ds  la 
Pena  y Pena. 

Minister  of  finance — Don  Pedro  Fernandez  Cas- 
tillo. 

Minister  of  tear  and  marine — Don  Pedro  Maria 
Anaya. 

Minister  of  justice,  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  &fc. — Sr.  D. 
Jobe  Bernardo  Cauto. 
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Almonte  it  appears,  is  not  a member  of  the  new 
cabinet. 

The  Diario  del  Gobierno  considers  the  selection  of 
the  cabinet  as  highly  satisfactory,  being  constituted 
entirely  of  individuals  who  aided  in  bringing  about 
the  downfall  of  Santa  Anna,  and  who  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  liberal  princi- 
ples. The  same  paper  declares  that  the  new  minis- 
try are  determined  to  prosecute  the  Texas  campaign 
with  activity. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a question  made  with 
the  Mexican  press  certainly,  and  probably  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  congress,  whether  to  declare  war,  or 
to  attempt  the  recoriquest  of  Texas  without  formally 
declaring  war.  The  latter  expedient  is  probably 
resorted  to  to  quiet  away  the  popular  impulse.  If  a 
war  comes  from  Mexico  at  all,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
before  the  fever  which  is  now  up,  has  time  to  sub- 
side. It  is  possible,  and  we  sincerely  hope  thati 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  so,  that  overtures  for  an  ad-  j 
justment  of  the  dispute  and  a settlement  of  bounda-  j 
ries  may  have  struck  the  president  of  Mexico  as  a 
safer  course,  all  things  considered,  than  to  trust  to  j 
the  fortunes  of  a war,  such  as  was  impending. — 
However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  congress  has  ^ 
adjourned  without  declaring  war. 

Two  Mexican  schooners,  the  Yucateco,  Captain; 
Prato,  from  Tampico,  which  she  left  on  the  30th  ult.  j 
and  the  Hernando,  Capt.  Herrera,  from  Vera  Cruz,  j 
which  she  left  on  the  27th,  reached  New  Orleans 
on  the  7th  instant.  Mr.  Holmslrom  came  home  passen-  j 
ger  in  the  latter  with  despatches  for  our  government. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic  of  the  9th  says:  “We! 
are  not  in  the  secret  of  the  despatches  to  our  govern- 
ment brought  by  Mr.  Holmstrom;  but  we  venture  to 
predict,  that  they  breathe  of  any  thing  but  war. — 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  them  the  germs 
of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between  , 
the  two  countries.  For  the  safety  of  Mexico,  for  the  ; 
peace  and  prosperity  of  our  own  country,  we  hope  it ; 
will  so  turn  out.” 

The  New  Orleans  correspondent  of  National  In-  \ 
telligencer  writes  “All  idea  of  war  with  the  United 
States  had  subsided  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  it  was  no  Ion-! 
ger  a subject  of  conversation  there  or  at  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Congress  had  adjourned,  and  of  course 
without  making  any  declaration  of  war;  and  the  let- 1 
ters  of  acceptance  by  the  members  of  the  new  cabi- 
net I understand  make  no  allusion  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country. 

A messenger  arrived  in  the  vessel  from  Vera  Cruz 
with  despatches  for  Com.  Conner  ar.d  for  govern-! 
nient.  He  goes  to  Washington  with  the  present  mail. 
A letter  from  general  Taylor  expresses  great  sur-  j 
prise  at  the  war  excitement  that  was  existing  in  this 
city,  he  had  no  idea  of  trouble  from  any  Mexican 
force  in  that  quarter.  I inler  from  this  that  Gen. 
Gaines1  call  for  volunteers  was  not  founded  on  any 
advices  from  Gen.  Taylor.  Since  the  recent  advices 
the  war  fever  has  nearly  subsided  here,  without  any 
expectation  that  further  volunteers  will  be  required. 
A part  of  Gen.  Taylor's  command  it  is  said  will  be 
moved  up  to  the  Colorado.  I think  we  may  make  up 
our  minds  that  there  is  to  be  no  fighting.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  17th  says:  “We 
felicitate  our  readers  also  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
congress  of  Mexico  not  only  without  a declaration  of 
war,  but  without  having  resorted  to  any  measure  of 
a hostile  or  unfriendly  character,  which,  perhaps  as 
much  the  weakness  of  its  power  as  discord  at  home 
has  disabled  it  from  at  present  attempting.  Thus  de- 
ferred, we  are  justified  in  the  hope  that  the  purposes  ; 
will  be  altogether  postponed,  and  that  the  existing 
differences  between  the  two  countries  may  be  finally 
settled  by  friendly  negotiation.” 

Reports  brought  by  these  arrivals  state,  that  the 
war  fever  was  subsiding  at  Vera  Cruz  and  in  Mexico, 
and  that  the  whole  country  is  in  a dreadful  stale  of 
insubordination,— crimes  are  committed  daily  which 
pass  unpunished. 

On  the  23d  ult.  the  Mexican  steamer  Guadaloupe 
was  expected  at  Tampico,  with  from  800  to  1000 
tents  for  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the  north. 

Advices  to  the  11th  of  August  have  been  received 
at  Mexico  from  Guatemala.  An  effort  is  making  to 
re-establish  the  bonds  of  federation  between  the 
states  of  San  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 
For  this  purpose  the  two  former  states  have  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  meet  at  Zonzanate,  to  deliberate 
upon  conditions.  Guatemala  has  also  named  a com- 
missioner to  ratify  & treaty  of  peace  with  Honduras, 
and  another  of  commerce  with  San  Salvador. 

The  constituent  congress  of  Guatemala  has  also 
passed  two  decrees,  one  introducing  some  very  strict 
measures  of  economy,  and  regulating  the  order  in 
which  the  public  creditors  shall  be  paid,  the  other 
providing  that  the  products  of  Mexico  introduced 
into  that  state  should  pay  the  same  duLies  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  any  other  foreign  country. 


By  an  arrival  at  New  York  fromTobasco,  August 
20th,  information  is  received  that  the  Tobascians  had 
declared  their  independence  of  Mexico,  and  there 
was  a force  daily  expected  from  Vera  Cruz  to  attack 
Don  Miguel  Brono,  the  leader  of  the  Tobascians. 

Another  Mexican  schooner,  the  Geraldo , which 
left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th,  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  10th,  bringing  complete  files  from  Mexico  to 
the  26th  August. 

The  Picayune,  says:  “The  papers  do  little  more 
than  confirm  the  intelligence  already  laid  before  the 
reader.  No  direct  war  can  be  declared  by  Mexico 
in  the  present  condition  of  her  affairs;  the  fool-har- 
diness of  such  a measure  would  be  monstrous.  And 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  quasi  war, 
which  has  so  many  advocates — a war  for  the  re-con- 
quest  of  Texas — is  almost  equally  impracticable. — 
There  is  some  deep-seated,  corroding  disease  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals  of  the  government;  a fixed  dis- 
trust among  the  men  of  note  deprives  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  union  of  ministerial  ability  and  expe- 
rience which  would  acquire  confidence  for  the  go- 
vernment, and  give  to  it  determined  energy.  The 
president  seems  patriotically  disposed;  lie  sees,  too, 
the  right  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  but  he  hesitates  and  procrastinates;  he 
feels  the  weakness  of  his  power,  and  the  people 
know  it.  Wicked  designing  men  are  watching  him, 
ready  to  grasp  at  any  advantage  which  may  be  offer- 
ed them  by  an  unguarded  move.  He  is  evidently  not 
the  man  for  a great  crisis,  and  the  affairs  of  Mexico 
have  certainly  reached  one.” 

The  N.  O.  Tropic,  furnishes  the  following  trans- 
lation from  one  of  the  leading  papers  uf  the  city  of 
Mexico: — 

From  the  Siglo  Diez  y Nueve. 

New  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
campaign  of  Texas. — Since  those  propitious  mo- 
ments of  triumph  with  which  we  were  blessed  eight 
years  ago  have  been  lost,  every  body  has  agreed,  ta- 
citly and  expressly,  that  a war  with  Texas  offered 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties;  difficulties  ever 
more  and  more  indissoluble  have  been  transmitted 
by  every  administration  to  its  successors.  At  the 
present  time  misfortune  has  managed  to  bring  upon 
itself  all  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  this  long  period, 
and  she  has  to  pul  an  end  to  a question  which  com- 
promises at  the  same  time  domestic  order  and  the  cre- 
dit of  the  republic.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
know,  before  criminating  our  actual  governors,  that 
they  cannot  bring  back  the  lime  which  is  past;  they 
cannot  undo  what  has  been  done;  they  cannot  repair 
faults  which  are  beyond  calculation,  ( transcendencia 
indejinida,)  and  create  those  elements  which  have  al- 
ready been  annihilated.  That  during  the  last  eight 
years  that  we  have  carried  on  war  against  Texas,  a 
step  has  never  been  taken  to  recover  it,  nor  to  pre- 
vent its  increase,  is  a truth  which  nobody  will  deny, 
unless  we  consider  as  effective  measures  absurd  de- 
crees, if  they  were  not  worse  than  absurd,  which 
compared  the  Texas  war  with  that  of  Yucatan;  im- 
position of  contributions,  which  were  spent  before 
they  were  collected,  and  raising  of  troops  which  re- 
mained at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  and  whose  evident  object  was  to  secure,  by 
means  of  numerous  bayonets,  a power  opprobrious 
and  ruinous  to  Mexico.  Let  us  be  permitted  to 
take  as  a proof  what  passed  during  the  time  of  the 
dictatorship,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  then 
that  the  war  of  Texas  was  most  talked  of,  and 
when,  apparently,  greater  preparations  were  made 
for  it;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  iniquitous  fol- 
lowers of  that  administration  are  those  who  believe 
in  the  facility  of  the  campaign,  on  one  side,  and  the 
inability  of  the  present  government  on  the  other. — 
Under  the  ruinous  and  execrable  empire  of  the  Sev- 
en laws,  the  republic  slept  the  peace  of  the  grave, 
except  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  dungeons 
where  the  federalists  were  expiring.  It  would  thus 
have  been  a singular  anomaly  if  administrations, 
dead  to  every  feeling,  except,  of  course,  to  that  of 
vengeance,  should  have  had  sufficient  comprehension 
or  force  to  prepare,  if  not  to  undertake,  a campaign, 
which,  if  it  prove  a fortunate  one  to  us,  requires  the 
most  indefatigable  activity,  the  most  clear-sighted 
provision,  the  most  steadfast  energy,  the  most  bril- 
liant patriotism,  and  the  most  refined  intelligence. — 
The  establishment  of  a strong  frontier  line,  the  for- 
mation of  deposites,  the  erection  of  strong  places  of 
defence — in  a word,  that  which  was  worthy  of  the 
work,  preparation  for  the  campaign  was  not  only 
neglected,  but  entirely  forgotten  by  all  our  govern- 
ments, without  one  single  exception.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  actual  government,  even  with  a thousand 
times  greater  elements  than  they  now  possessed, 
could  provide  against  all  that  is  wanting,  and  with- 
out which  it  is  not  probable  that  our  arms  will  prove 
victorious. 

“The  funds  destined  for  the  campaign,  and  which, 
if  economized  and  allowed  to  accumulate,  would. 


now  be  sufficient  to  undertake  the  campaign,  have 
been  diverted  from  their  original  object:  indeed  so 
much  so,  that  the  soldiers  of  Matamoras  have  been 
obliged  to  become  mechanics,  in  order  to  gain  a sub- 
sistence. Besides  this,  contributions  which  had  been 
imposed  with  the  character  of  mere  assistance  or 
subsidies  of  war — that  is  to  say.  as  provisional  ones 
— were  declared  perpetual,  to  the  subversion  of  all 
good  faith  and  morality;  which  points  are  really  the 
credit  of  the  government.  The  result  is,  that  now 
it  will  be  necessary  to  find  great  and  sudden  misfor- 
tunes, which  will  wake  up  the  spirit  of  the  public, 
in  order  that  our  citizens  may  lend  themselves  wil- 
lingly to  new  sacrifices.  The  imposition  of  any  new 
contribution  will  meet  great  resistance,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  the  large  sums  already 
collected  been  destined  to  their  original  and  sacred 
object. 

“Policy,  on  its  side,  has  done  nothing  to  level  the 
road  to  victory.  The  Spanish  and  Irish  colonies, 
which  feel  so  much  sympathy  for  Mexico,  were  with- 
drawn from  us  in  that  horrible  campaign,  (worthy  of 
the  times  and  of  the  barbarians  of  Attila,)  command- 
ed in  1835  by  the  illustrious  Mexican  captain.  Af- 
ter having  worked  up,  by  cold-blooded  and  horrible 
assassination,  the  feelings  of  all  humane  and  civiliz- 
ed men,  we  have  done  nothing  to  retain  that  sympa- 
thy, nor  to  find  in  the  territory  of  Texas  an  assist- 
ance which  might  prove  a prop  to  our  subsequent 
operations.  We  have  done  nothing  to  foment  the 
spirit  of  abolitionism,  which,  early  or  late,  will  des- 
troy the  strength  of  the  Colossus  of  the  north.” 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  state  the  deplorable 
case  of  insubordination  which  a part  of  the  Mexican 
army  has  lately  committed  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  He 
says  that  the  discontented  chiefs,  instead  of  employ- 
ing their  arms  against  tneir  enemies,  have  turned 
them  against  their  own  government,  which  is  on  a 
bad  foundation,  and  which  they  detest.  In  order  to 
prove  the  mal-administration  of  the  government,  in 
respect  to  the  army,  the  editor  makes  the  following 
Latin  quotation: 

‘ -JEternum  manct  sub  peclore  vulnus." 

The  El  Monitor,  of  the  22d  August,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  Bustamente,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  Texas. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  officer  was  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  at  the  period  of  the  war  between 
that  country  and  France  in  1838.  That  war  was 
managed  w ith  considerable  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexicans.  Afterwards  when  Santa  Anna  then  pre- 
sident of  Mexico,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Bustamente  was  again 
called  to  the  presidency,  and  retained  that  situation 
until  Santa  Anna  availing  of  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion gained  to  his  cause  two  of  the  most  prominent 
generals,  Paredes  and  Cortezar.  The  former  being 
then  military  chief  or  “commandante”  of  the  de- 
partment of  Guadalaxara  published  a manifesto 
against  Bustamente,  and  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna,  and 
marched  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster  for  the 
city  of  Mexico.  At  Guanajuato  he  was  joined  by 
Cortezar.  Santa  Anna,  who  was  in  command  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and  was  there  very  popular,  marched  with 
the  foices  of  that  department,  and  being  joined  by  the 
levies  of  Puebla,  formed  a junction  with  Paredes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mexico.  Bustamente  had  a consid- 
erable force  in  the  city,  but  was  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  funds  and  probably  doubtful  of 
his  officers.  To  avoid  a sanguinary  conflict  proba- 
bly in  the  streets  of  the  city,  he  entered  into  the  fa- 
mous convention  of  Tacubaya,  by  which  a conven- 
tion to  frame  a new  constitution  was  to  be  summon- 
ed, Santa  Anna,  in  the  mean  time,  having  supreme 
authority ; and  Bustamente  was  banished  the  republic. 
From  that  period  he  was  absent  from  ttie  republic, 
until  very  recently.  He  reached  Cuba  from  Europe 
at  the  same  time  that  Santa  Anna,  now  himself  a 
banished  man,  arrived  there.  From  Cuba,  ^lusta- 
mente  proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  offered  his  services 
to  his  country  in  their  contemplated  war  for  the  re- 
covery of  Texas.  The  offer  has  been  accepted,  and 
he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  military 
commanders  generally  depose  and  set  up  govern- 
ments, just  as  the  Mamelukes  used  to  do  in  Turkey. 

RECENT  REVOLUTION. 

The  revolution  which  Santa  Anna  effected  at  the 
period  above  alluded  to,  was  eventful  in  subsequent 
intrigues.  He  continued  to  exercise  unlimited  pow- 
er and  was  popular.  A convention  was  elected 
however,  which  he  found  disposed,  in  spile  of  all  his 
influence,  to  adopt  a constitution  inimical  to  his 
views.  To  avert  this  without  incurring  odium,  San- 
ta Anna  retired  to  his  Hacienda  of  Mango  de  Clavo, 
near  Vera  Cruz,  and  placed  General  Bravo  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  invested  the  military 
chiefs,  or  commandanles,  with  all  the  functions,  civil 
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and  military.  These  were  induced  to  “pronounce,” 
that  is,  to  issue  a declaration  against  the  convention 
as  being  about  to  give  them  a constitution  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  wants  of  the 
country.  A few  days  after  these  reached  Mexico, 
during  an  adjournment,  General  Bravo  sent  a small 
detachment  of  troops,  which  quietly  took  possession 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  convention  usually  assem- 
bled, and  when  the  members  appeared,  they  were 
told  they  could  retire  to  their  homes,  as  the  congress 
was  dissolved. 

Santa  Anna  by  his  own  decree,  now  named  for 
each  department  such  members  for  a new  conven- 
tion as  could  be  moulded  to  his  own  views,  and 
they  framed  the  existing  constitution  of  Mexico. 

General  Paredes,  whatever  were  his  views  in  the 
movements  he  made  in  this  affair,  retired  to  his 
command  in  Guadalaxara  greatly  disaffected  at  the 
turn  of  affairs,  which  disaffecta lion  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate openly  to  express. 

To  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  the  government, 
Santa  Anna  now  resorted  to  heavy  exactions.  The 
church,  the  owners  not  only  of  gieat  estates,  but  of 
large  town  property,  became  alarmed  at  the  contin- 
ual increase  of  taxes.  They  looked  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  Paredes  as  the  dyke  against  further  en- 
croachmdnts.  Santa  Anna  quickly  discerned  this, 
and  recalled  Paredes  from  his  command,  and  placed 
him  underarrest,  but  with  the  liberty  of  the  city. 

The  congress,  when  assembled,  having  some  men 
of  firmness  amongst  them,  attempted  to  restrain  the 
president  within  constitutional  bounds.  Accustom- 
ed now  to  absolute  authority,  Santa  Anna  was  im- 
patient at  any  such  restraint,  and  it  was  apprehend- 
ed that  he  would  dismiss  the  congress  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  previous  congress  had  been  treated 
with. 

General  Urrea,  who  had  the  command  in  Sonora, 
at  this  moment  in  turn,  undertook  to  “pronounce,” 
and  Santa  Anna  found  his  own  game  could  be  play- 
ed by  others,  after  his  learning  them  how. 

Difficulties  accumulated.  Paredes  contrived  to 
lull  Santa  Anna’s  suspicions,  or  else  tie  was  at  a 
loss  for  any  safer  hands  in  which  to  trust  the  task  of 
suppressing  this  movemen  t of  Urrea,  and  he  confid- 
ed to  him  the  command  of  the  forces  detailed  for 
that  service  No  sooner  had  Paredes  reached  Gua- 
dalaxara, then  aided,  it  is  supposed  by  funds  from 
that  bishopric,  he  too  “pronounced”  for  the  congress, 
and  denounced  Santa  Anna. 

Appearances  for  a time  were  against  this  new  re- 
volution. But  Santa  Anna,  disregarding  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  of  a president  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  army  without  permission  of  congress, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  march- 
ed to  suppress  the  insurrection  and  crush  Paredes  at 
once. 

Congress  rallied  the  moment  they  were  relieved 
from  Santa  Anna’s  presence  and  the  bayonets  of  his 
troops.  The  ministers  were  required  to  be  respon- 
sible to  congress.  The  president  was  denounced  for 
violating  the  constitution.  One  of  the  ministers 
posted  off  to  Santa  Anna’s  quarters,  during  the 
night,  informed  him  of  his  danger,  and  returned 
with  the  last  decree  of  Santa  Anna,  by  whicli  he 
proposed  to  overturn  the  constitution  and  the  con- 
gress, and  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  This  determ- 
ined his  late.  Cunalizo,  the  acting  president  in  the 
absence  of  Santa  Anna,  published  the  decree.  The 
whole  population  of  Mexico  rose  in  a body,  and  the 
troops  forming  the  garrison,  together  with  the 
“Ayuntamiento”  or  town  council,  declared  the  act- 
ing president  and  his  ministers  traitors  to  the  coun- 
try, and  ordered  the  latter  immediately  to  prison. 

VV  tth  the  hope  of  striking  terror  into  his  enemies  by 
a decisive  blow,  Santa  Anna  now  marched  against 
Puebla,  which,  with  the  garrison  under  Gen.  Yuclan 
had  joined  the  party  of  the  congress.  But  defection 
was  busy  in  his  ranks,  and  desertion  daily  thinned 
them.  Fight  he  must,  and  did  with  desperation;  but 
he  was  met  with  as  determined  bravery  by  the  troops 
in  Puebla.  The  result  was  his  utter  defeat,  flight, 
and  ultimate  capture,  imprisonment,  and  banishment! 

The  administration  which  succeeds  Santa  Anna, 
finds  itself  surrounded  with  difficulties  on  every  hand! 
Without  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  current  expen- 
ses of  government,  and  without  credit;— formidable 
disaffection  starling  up  in  the  provinces;— threatened 
by  the  encroachments  of  a powerful  neighbor,  and 
prompted  to  resist  their  approach  by  a general  po- 
pulai  impulse,  however  inadequate  their  means  lor 
such  a resistance,  steer  whichever  course  they  may, 
disaster  would  seem  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  If 
they  attempt  an  unsuccessful  war,  of  course  they 
iall.  It  they  hesitate  to  obey  the  popular  impulse, 
some  aspirant  will  inevitably  seize  hold  of  the  dis- 
affection to  mount  into  power.  A mutiny  in  the  ar- 
my ordered  to  the  frontier,  is  about  as  fortunate  an 
excuse  for  them,  for  not  declaring  war,  as  could  have 
occurred. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

A.  D.  Mann,  of  Ohio,  consul  of  the  United  Stales 
for  the  port  of  Trieste,  in  the  place  of  Geo.  Moore, 
recalled. 

Edward  C.  Doran,  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  to  be  a 
purser  in  the  navy,  in  place  of  Philo  White,  resigned. 

Dillon  Jordan,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Pensa- 
cola, Florida,  vice  Robert  Mitchel,  removed. 

James  McDowell,  of  Bottetourt  county,  Va.  as 
consul  for  the  port  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
place  of  James  McHenry,  deceased. 

James  T.  Miller,  navai  officer  for  the  district  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  vice  Jomes  Owen,  removed. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Mission  to  London.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
McLane’s  reception  in  England,  public  as  well  as 
private,  has  been  most  gratifying  to  him,  and  com- 
plimentary to  our  government  and  president;  for, 
after  all,  in  spite  of  our  own  democracy,  the  states- 
men of  England  chose  to  regard  our  minister  rather 
as  an  embassador,  representing  the  person  of  the  so- 
vereign. Mr.  McLane’s  reception  by  the  queen  her- 
self, is  said  to  have  been  most  gracious,  and  ac- 
companied with  unusual  expressions  of  respect  for 
jiur  government  and  chief  magistrate.  A letter  from 
an  intelligent  Englishman  says  that  American  things 
are  looking  better,  and  the  people  are  recovering 
from  the  senseless  clamor  which  the  fanaticism  of 
politics  has  created  in  regard  to  American  affairs. 

[ Washington  Union. 

The  Chevalier  Gaspar  Jose  de  Lisboa,  minister  of 
Brazil,  was  presented,  in  due  form  by  the  scretary 
of  stale,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
new  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Brazil.  The  most 
courteous  salutations  were  exchanged  between  the 
president  and  the  minister,  and  the  kindest  wishes 
expressed,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  countries, 
for  the  continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
at  present  subsist  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Brazil;  and  the  most  cordial  acknowledgments  of 
the  kind  feelings  which  had  always  existed  between 
the  president  and  the  minister  were  expressed  be- 
tween them.  [Union. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recognized 
Johann  Wilhelm  Schmidt  as  consul  of  Saxony  for 
the  port  of  New  York. 

The  papers  state  that  the  hon.  Addison  Gardiner, 
Lieut,  governor  of  New  York,  has  been  offered  by 
president  Polk  the  mission  to  Russia,  but  has  de- 
clined it. 

We  often  hear  of  the  recognition  of  foreign  offi- 
cials in  this  country,  by  the  executive,  but  very  few 
of  our  readers,  perhaps  know  that  the  retiring  min- 
ister takes  with  him  a commendation  to  the  notice 
of  his  own  sovereign,  from  the  president  of  the  U. 
States.  The  subjoined  will  show  how  the  diplomatic 
relations  are  closed,  and  what  is  the  style  of  address 
from  a Republican  Executive  to  a Monarch'. 

[United  States  Gaz. 

To  Her  Majesty  Donna  Isabel  11,  by  the  Grace  of 

God,  Queen  of  CaUile,  Leon,  Arragon,  the  Two 

Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  Navarre,  &c.  &c. 

Great  and  Good  Friend: 

M.  D’Argaiz,  being  about  to  return  to  Spain,  for 
which  purpose  he  lias  asked  a passport  for  himself 
and  family,  I feel  bound  by  a sentiment  of  duty,  as 
well  as  of  personal  and  official  regard,  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  that  is  afforded,  by  an  event  sincerely  re- 
gretted by  this  government,  to  stale  to  your  majesty 
that,  during  his  long  residence  in  the  United  States 
in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  the  conduct  and  general  deportment 
M.  D’Argaiz,  have  been,  such  as  to  secure  the  en- 
tire respect  and  confidence  of  this  government;  while 
his  zeal  and  intelligence,  and  his  affable  manner  and 
courteous  bearing,  have  acquired  for  him  the  highest 
esteem  and  consideration  of  the  public  fuctionaries, 
with  whom  he  has  been  officially  connected. 

M.  D'Argaiz  by  his  vigilance  and  his  ability  to 
make  available  to  1ns  sovereign  the  friendly  interests 
of  the  United  Slates,  has,  it  is  beliuved,  rendered 
eminent  services  to  the  country  lie  has  so  w'orthily 
represented.  Certainly  rio  minister  would  more  hap- 
pily unite  an  extreme  zeal  for  his  sovereign,  with 
qualities  rendering  him  every  way  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments  towards  Mr.  M. 
D’Argaiz,  arid  placing  full  confidence  in  his  integri- 
ty, I hope  that  your  majesty  will  give  full  credit  to 
whatever  M.  D’Argaiz  may  say — especially  when 
he  declares  the  desire  entertained  by  this  govern- 
ment. to  maintain  unimpaired  the  friendly  relations 
now  so  happily  subsisting  between  the  United  Stales 
and  Spain.  1 pray  God  to  have  your  majesty  in  His 
safe  and  Hoi)  keeping. 


Written  at  Washiugton  the  fifteenth  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-four.  Your  good  friend, 

(Signed;  JNO.  TYLER. 

By  the  president, 

(Countersigned)  A.  P.  Upshur, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  Under  the  caption  of 
Mexico,  will  be  found  the  latest  accounts  wo  have  from 
thence . 

The  Washington  Union,  of  the  12th,  in  relation  to 
(lie  bouudaries  of  Texas  says:  ‘‘Let  ihere  be  no  mis- 
take about  this  mailer.  The  Rio  del  Norte  is  our  boun- 
dary line.  The  Rio  del  Norte  will  continue  to  be  our 
boundary;  and  neither  the  arms  of  the  Mexicans  nor 
the  tongues  of  her  diplomatists,  nor  the  puny  pens  of 
the  “National  Intelligencer,”  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
move our  boundary  east  of  that  river.  There  our  boun- 
dary is  planted,  and  llie  bullets  of  the  Mexicans,  nor 
the  paper-shot  of  their  friends  in  this  country,  will  be 
able  to  shake  the  determination  of  our  executive  upon 
this  question.’’ 

The  N.  York  Tribune  considers  this  language  of  the 
organ  as  proof  that  our  governmen  t is  “best  on  war  ” 
Quoting  the  above,  the  Tribune  says:  “Now,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  never  was  the  boundary 
ot  the  province  of  Texas,  but  rather  the  centre  of  the 
provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Santa  Fe,  and  as  our  insist- 
ing on  this  boundary  must  compel  Mexico  to  surrender 
to  us  several  unquestionably  Mexican  cities,  with  valua- 
ble mines,  for  centuries  in  her  undisputed  possession, 
and  many  thousands  of  her  people,  or  fight  to  maintain 
them;  it  is  certain  that  our  administration  has  resolved 
to  push  our  feeble  neighbor  to  the  wall,  and  either 
crush  her  or  get  a fight  out  of  her.  We  see  not  how 
war  is  to  be  avoided.’’ 

The  N.  York  Courier  & Enquirer  has  the  following, 
on  the  same  subject! 

_ “What  is  Texas?  The  Union  asks  itself  this  ques- 
tion, and  then,  after  charging  the  National  Intelligencer 
with  faking  pari  with  Mexico,  because  that  able  paper 
shows  by  arguments  and  authorities  that  the  Union  can 
neither  answer  nor  invalidate  its  proof  that  the  Nueces 
and  not  the  Rio  Grande,  is  the  western  limit  of  Texas, 
and  that  beyond  that  it  is  at  least  debatable  ground, 
thus  states  the  determination  of  the  executive:’’ 

Quoting  the  above  paragraph,  the  Enquirer  proceeds: 

“Now,  it  has  been  before  stated  in  this  paper  that 
by  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation  any  question  of 
boundary  that  might  arise  was  expressly  reserved  for 
the  future  adjustment  of  this  government,  meaning 
of  course  the  treaty  making  power,  which  alone 
can  adjust  such  questions.  But  here  we  see  the  ex- 
ecutive determining  the  question  at  once,  without  con- 
sultation or  negotiation  with  other  parties,  who  may 
have  or  suppose  they  have  claims,  and  at  the  same 
time  announcing  hrs  purpose  not  to  recede  from  the 
position  taken,  either  by  reason  of  Mexican  bullets  or 
Mexican  diplomatists.  It  only  needed  that  the  Un- 
ion should  add,  “nor  the  voice  of  congress,  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,”  and  the  paragraph 
would  have  been  more  complete  and  not  more  auda- 
cious. 

“In  another  point  of  view,  this  declaration  seems 
to  us  tantamount  to  declaring  war  against  Mexico. 
It  is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  leading  article  in  the 
last  American  Review,  treating  “Mexico  as  already 
a conquered  country,  and,  like  the  barbarian  Breu- 
nus,  tossing  a sword  into  the  scale  with  the  exclama- 
tion of  Fee  viclis.'” 

ARMY  J 0 U R N A L . 

The  Army  of  observation.  The  New  Orleans 
Bee  says  that  a gentleman  who  left  Corpus  Christi 
on  the  29th  and  Aransas  Bay  on  the  31st  ult.  stales 
that  Gen.  Taylor  and  his  army  were  still  at  Corpus 
Christi  awaiting  further  orders.  Col.  Twiggs,  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  arrived  on  the  26th 
ult  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  Three  companies  of 
Mexican  traders  arrived  at  Corpus  Christi  about  the 
26th  ult.  and  had  purchased  largely  of  goods.  They 
report  that  a regiment  of  Mexican  troops  had  start- 
ed from  Tampico  about  six  weeks  ago,  for  Matamo- 
ras,  about  700  in  number,  400  of  whom  had  deserted 
or  died  for  want  of  food  and  water.  They  were  also 
deserting  from  every  post  throughout  Mexico.  Gen. 
Paredes  was  at  Monterey  with  from  800  to  1,400 
men,  and  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  men  from 
deserting.” 

The  Bee  of  the  9th  says — “The  brig  Maria  Spears 
arrived  here  yesterday,  having  left  Galveston  on  the 
3d  instant.  Captain  Felt  reports  that  the  convention 
had  not  adjourned  when  he  sailed,  and  no  further 
news  had  been  received  from  Corpus  Christi.  The 
brig  Hope  llowes,  Shaw,  arrived  hence  at  Galveston 
on  the  2d  instant.  The  steamer  White  Wing,  Good- 
rich, arrived  at  Galveston  on  the  3d  from  this  port, 
and  was  to  sail  the  next  day  for  Corpus  Christi.  The 
steamer  Leo  had  been  chartered  by  the  government, 
and  sailed  on  the  22d  ult.  for  the  same  place. 

The  army  of  reserve.  The  Frankfort,  (Ky.) 
Commonwealth  says — The  governor  of  Kentucky 
has  been  notified  by  the  secretary  of  war  that  gen. 
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Taylor  commandant  of  the  army  of  the  occupation 
in  Texas,  is  authorized, in  case  he  should  need  them, 
to  call  on  Kentucky  for  auxiliary  troops  for  that 
service  to  repel  the  apprehended  Mexican  invasion. 
The  number  and  description  of  troops,  should  they 
be  required,  are  to  be  designated  by  gen.  Taylor. 

Governor  Owsley  has  replyed  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  assuring  him  that  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  have 
lost  none  of  that  patriotic  zeal  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished them,  and  which  has  always  led  them  to 
be  among  the  foremost  in  defending  our  common 
country  against  foreign  aggression.  He  holds  him- 
self in  readiness,  as  he  has  signified  to  the  secretary, 
to  comply  with  all  constitutional  and  legal  requisi- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government,  made  by  the  pre- 
sident or  his  authorised  agents;  and  he  assures  the 
Government  at  Washington,  that  any  requisition  upon 
the  militia  of  Kentucky  will  be  promptly  and  gal- 
lantly responded  to  by  them. 

Major  general  Wool  and  staff  is  at  Buffalo. 

Col.  Croghan,  the  hero  of  Sandusky,  is  also  spending 
a few  days  at  the  same  place. 

Different  detachments  of  the  United  States  army 
are  still  en  route  for  Texas. 

The  5th.  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Companies  C.  D.  E. 
F.  and  H.  270  men,  all  told,  with  their  band,  left 
Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  20th  ult.  and  reached  New 
Orleans  on  the  7th  instant,  in  the  steamboat  Meta- 
mora,  from  Cairo,  111.  and  were  to  embark  for  Texas 
without  delay.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
detachment. 

Company  H.  Captain  E.  R.  Smith,  1st  Lieut.  N. 
B.  Russell. 

Company  F.  Captain  J.  Lynda,  2d  Lieut.  S.  H. 
Fovvler. 

Company  D.  Captain  T.  L.  Thompson,  2d  Lieut. 

B.  Lugenbell. 

Company  E.  Captain  C.  C.  Libley,  2d  Lieut.  M. 
Rosencrants. 

Surgeon  R.  C.  Wood,  1st  Lieut.  R.  B.  Marcy,  A. 

C.  S.  and  A.  Q.  M 2d  Lieut.  E.  G.  Deas,  adjutant. 

Lieut.  T.  H.  Whipple,  of  company  G.  Brevet  5th 

Lieut.  T.  T.  Wood,  Topographical  Engineer. 

Companies  J.  K.  and  L.  of  the  same  regiment,  ar- 
rived at  Detroit  on  3d  instant  from  Sault  St.  Marie 
and  Mackinaw.  Officers  commanding,  Captains  Mar- 
tin, Scott,  Merrill  and  Chapman.  Lieutenants  Root, 
Whitall,  Norvell.  and  Smith. 

Companies  A.  and  B.  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  8th 
instant. 

The  whole  detachment,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  Mackintosh  left  Detroit  10th  for  Texas,  via 
Cleveland. 

Corpus  Chrisli,  Avgust  30,  1845. 

The  position  taken  by  Gen.  Taylor  is  one  of  ex- 
treme beauty;  and  when  the  eye  first  rests  upon  his 
camp,  clustered  with  a thousand  spotless  white  tents, 
along  the  shelly  margin  of  the  shore  ofCorpus  Christi 
Bay,  irresistible  bursts  of  admiration  follow!  It  is  a 
position  of  security  as  well  as  beauty. 

His  tents  are  pitched  on  a piece  of  table  land  that 
reaches  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  a range  of  hills; 
at  the  distance  of  half  a mile  from  the  crest  of  these, 
he  has  stationed,  as  an  out-guard,  a force  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hardy  and  well-tried  Texans,  to 
whose  fidelity  is  entrusted  this  otherwise  assailable 
point.  Major  Gaily,  commanding  the  volunteers 
from  New  Orleans,  is  entrusted  with  guarding  the 
extreme  left,  whilst  the  extreme  right  is  guarded  by 
col.  Twiggs,  commanding  the  2d  dragoons.  The 
centre  is  composed  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  7th  regiments 
of  infantry. 

The  commanding  general  has  thrown  up  a field 
work,  a wall  of  shells  and  sand,  six  feet  thick  and 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  on  his  right.  In  case 
of  an  overpowering  attack  from  this  quarter,  the 
troops  stationed  outside  of  this  wall  are  to  retreat 
behind  it.  The  whole  length  of  the  line  along  the 
shore  occupied,  appears  to  be  about  one  mile  and  a 
half. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest 
spots  in  the  world.  From  the  earliest  dawn  refresh- 
ing breezes  invigorate  the  body,  dissipate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat,  and  nerve  the  system  to  a healthful 
action.  The;  cool  nights  invite  weariness  to  repose, 
disturbed  neither  by  the  promenading  flea,  nor  the 
buzzing  musquito. 

The  only  drawback  to  continuing  this  encamp- 
ment is  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water — the  former, 
the  troops  haul  about  three  miles,  and  the  latter  is 
quite  brackish  though  1 believe  there  are  one  or 
two  small  wells  in  camp  which  supply  a very  fair 
beverage. 

1 he  officers  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  amazing- 
ly— considering  they  were  supposed  to  be  all  cut  up! 
They  purchase  Mexican  ponies  at  from  $10  to  $30, 
and  excellent  nags  they  are  to  ride  too.  The  waters 
abouud  with  fish  and  oysters,  both  of  a superior  kind, 
and  the  prairies  adjacent  with  rich  flavored  vern- 
*on. 


Large  and  fat  beeves  are  slaughtered  daily  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  ail  which,  with  the  liberal  sup- 
ples, of  Uncle  Sam,  these  occupiers  of  an  independ- 
ant  nation’s  soil  can  get  along  mighty  well  with. 

There  is  a rumor  in  camp,  to  which  the  utmost 
credit  is  given,  that  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans  have 
recently  marched  to  Matamoras  for  its  additional  se- 
curity. This  is  all  the  news  about  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  known  here. 

It  is  supposed  gen.  Taylor  will  act  in  this  way, 
viz:  Wait  for  two  months  in  his  present  position,  to 
know  what  the  Mexicans  will  do.  If  they  do  nothing, 
our  government  w ill  send  a commissioner  to  Mexico 
to  lay  down  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries.  If 
Mexico  refuses  to  receive  the  commissioner,  and 
blindly  turns  away  from  a peaceable  settlement, 
then  our  forces  will  immediately  occupy  the  mouth 
and  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  establish  that  as 
the  boundary,  whether  or  no. 

Gen.  Taylor  is  the  very  man  the  government  should 
have  selected  for  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of 
conducting  an  “Army  of  Occupation/’  His  judg- 
ment is  ripened  by  a long  life  of  military  experience, 
and  his  clear,  practical  views,  the  result  of  a com- 
mon sense  way  of  looking  at  things.  His  courage  is 
undoubted,  as  his  patriotism  is  unsullied  and  pure. — 
In  a few  words,  he  is  a Soult  for  industry,  and  a Fa- 
bius  for  caution;  but  they  do  say  he  is  a Jackson  for 
stubbornness.  With  his  excellent  good  sense,  how- 
ever, this  is  no  deficit  in  his  character.  The  honor  of 
the  country  is  safe  in  his  bands. 

Gen.  Worth,  the  Ney  of  the  army,  will  ere  long 
join,  with  his  regiment,  (the  8th  Infantry)  the  troops 
stationed  here.  He  will  be  a great  addition,  and 
every  officer  feels  a prouder  glow  at  the  prospect  of 
being  under  his  immediate  command. 

Col.  Twiggs,  with  stalwart  frame  and  corpulent 
bearing,  is  a sort  of  ideal  of  a veteran  cavalry  officer. 
If  an  opportunity  is  offered,  his  gallant  and  well 
mounted  corps,  consisting  of  as  bold  a set  of  officers 
and  men  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  will  be  found  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Col.  Whistler  is  in  command  of  the  4th  Infantry. 
To  give  you  a correct  idea  of  the  colonel’s  daring,  I 
will  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  occurred 
during  the  last  war,  on  the  northern  frontier.  In 
sight  of  the  American  and  English  armies,  prepared 
foi  battle,  an  Indian  chief  committed  a most  insult- 
ing reproach  to  the  former.  Colonel  W.  then  a 
lieutenant,  rushed  at  him,  out  of  his  lines,  and  the 
two  armies  witnessed  a terrible  conflict.  Both  were 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  strength  and  courage, 
and  fought  for  life — for  honor!  The  Saxon  blood 
gained  the  victory;  he  laid  his  savage  foe  low  upon 
the  ground,  and,  undisturbed  by  the  enemy,  returned 
to  his  lines,  to  receive  a severe  reprimand  for  such  a 
reckless  exposure  of  his  life.  Under  such  a leader, 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fourth  may  be  sure  of 
being  led  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Colonel  Hitchcock  commands  the  3d  Infantry,  a 
complete  scholar,  gentleman  and  soldier.  In  his 
valor  and  steady  firmness  the  officers  of  his  regiment 
place  the  most  implicit  reliance.  It  would  seem  as 
if  this  regiment  was  determined  to  win  all  the  ho- 
nor and  trophies  of  the  war.  However,  the  officers 
cannot  have  a higher  estimate  of  their  leader’s  gal- 
lantry than  the  government  places  on  it. 

Major  Brown  commands  the  7th  Infantry.  This 
is  the  regiment  that  distinguished  itsalf  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  The  major  is  a matter  of  fact 
soldier,  and  says  though  he  likes  his  comfort  as  well 
as  the  next  man,  “there  are  two  campaigns  still  in 
him.”  With  such  a sentiment  as  this  upon  his  lips, 
does  he  not  embody  the  idea  of  a true  soldier?  He 
has  under  him  the  most  gallant,  noble  hearted  fel- 
lows that  ever  swung  a sword  on  a soldier’s  thigh! — 
From  the  next  in  command  down  to  the  last  Brevet, 
there  is  not  a heart  but  leaps  with  joy  for  the  fray. 
They  have  come  for  war,  and  can’t  bear  disappoint- 
ment any  more  than  you  can  that  man  with  the 
“white  hat,”  which  you  used  to  make  yourself  merry 
about.  By  the  bye,  there  is  a “white  hat”  in  camp. 
Had  your  “white  hat  a pair  of  boots  under  it?  and 
such  a pair,  tfie  Gods  defend  us!  Why  was  the  Ala- 
bama chartered?  Col.  Hunt  could  never  have  seen 
those  boots! 

The  army  is  now  ready  for  action.  It  is  well  ap- 
pointed in  every  respect— 1,900  strong — every  man 
able  to  do  duty,  and  every  heart  a tower  of  strength! 
Under  the  broad  folds  of  the’stars  and  stripes,  that 
loveliest  of  flags,  this  little  army  will  become  Hot- 
spurs all.  They  are  prepared  and  eager  for  the 
fray. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer,  sailed  from  Pensa- 
cola on  the  5th  instant  for  Vera  Cruz,  via  Corpus 
Christi. 

The  Marion,  ship  of  war,  reached  Hampton  Roads 
on  the  3d,  from  Boston. 


The  On-ka hy-ee,  was  towed  from  Norfolk  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  on  the  3d,  and  proceeded  to  sea. 

The  Lawrence  and  Porpoise,  brigs  of  war,  were  off 
the  Balize,  on  the  2d  instant. 

The  Flirt,  U.  S.  schooner,  from  Chagres,  via 
Vera  Cruz,  reached  Hampton  Roads  on  the  13th — ■ 
all  well — no  news. 

The  Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate,  was  at  Borneo  Pro- 
per, April  9th,  bound  to  China. 

Commodore  Rousseau.  We  learn  that  commodore 
Rousseau  of  our  city  has  received  orders  to  repair 
immediately  to  the  north,  to  lake  the  command  of 
the  ship  of  the  line  Columbus. 

[W.  O.  Bee,  8 th  insl. 

The  French  Squadron  in  the  River  La  Plate  consists 
of  10  vessels,  282  guns,  2,470  men. 

The  English  squadron  under  admiral  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  Inglefield  consists  of  11  vessels,  197  guns,  1,810 
men. 

French  and  English — 21  vessels,  4,230  men,  479 
guns. 

American  squadron.  Off  Montevideo,  U.  S.  frigate 
Raritan,  com.  Turner,  capt.  Gregory,  and  U.  S.  cor- 
vette Boston,  command’!  Pendergrast,  all  well. 

The  Bainbridge,  U.  S.  brig,  Lieut.  Com’g.  Penning- 
ton, was  at  Bahia  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  sail  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a few  days.  Of- 
ficers and  crew  all  well. 

The  St.  Louis  sloop  of  war.  The  United  Slates 
Gazette,  extracts  an  article  from  the  “Union”  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  officers  on  board  t he  St.  Louis 
during  her  late  East  India  cruise,  and  adds,  “From 
this  it  would  appear  that  this  small  ship  of  twenty 
tw  o guns,  has  had  four  commanders  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  thirty  months.  She  is  a Commander’s  com- 
mand, and  sailed  from  Norfolk  under  command  of 
H.  H.  Cook,  and  has  returned  under  commander 
Captain  Isaac  McKeever.  We  have  never  heard 
why  a Captain  was  sent  out  to  take  command  of  a 
Sloop  of  War,  more  than  half  the  term  of  the  cruize  of 
which  had  expired.”  The  Gazette  proceeds  to  ob- 
ject to  deviations  from  the  “good  old  rule”  of  keep- 
ing officers  to  their  “legitimate  line  of  duty.” 

However  well  grounded  the  objections  of  the  Ga- 
zette may  be,  in  the  abstract,  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  Captain  McKeever  has  conducted  in  the  de- 
licate and  responsible  service  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  during  the  cruize,  and  especially 
whilst  at  New  Zealand,  ,w  ill  amply  satisfy  his  coun- 
try with  his  having  been  in  command  upon  that  oc- 
casion. [Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 

The  Potomac,  frigate.  A letter  dated  U.  S.  navy 
yard,  Pensacola,  September  3,  inserted  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  says — “Commodore  Conner  still  re- 
mains on  board  the  leaking  frigate,  which  is  no  nearer 
being  repaired  than  when  I last  wrote  you;  and  I 
fear  she  will  be  a total  loss  to  the  government,  un- 
less there  i3  a dry  dock  constructed  at  this  place,  the 
cost  of  which  would  not  exceed  one  third  the  loss  of 
the  frigate,  should  she  go  down — which  is  at  present 
very  probable.” 

The  Gulf  Squadron.  A letter  dated  Pensacola  31st 
August,  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Tropic,  says — 
You  must  have  heard  ere  this,  that  the  Porpoise  and 
John  Adams  have  gone  out  to  relieve  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Saratoga,  which  are  hourly  expected  here. 
Whatever  may  be  the  flying  rumors  about  our  ships 
and  the  high  state  of  the  war  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
depend  upon  it,  the  Commodore  here,  knows  better 
about  matters  in  general  than  you  do  in  the  Crescent 
City.  1 know,  from  almost  authentic  sources,  that 
the  whole  squadron  will  not  go  out  for  the  present. 
There  being  absolutely  no  necessity  to  expose  ac- 
tually the  ships  to  a dangerous  cruize  in  the  Gulf 
during  the  hurricane  months,  or  their  crews,  which 
are  now  in  tip  top  health,  to  the  yellow  fever  and 
other  diseases  attendant  upon  an  anchorage  at  Sacri- 
ficios  or  off  Vera  Cruz.  Commodore  Conner  has  de- 
termined to  keep  two  men  of  war  cruizing  off  the 
Mexican  and  Texan  coasts,  relieving  them  occasion- 
ally, which  will  secure  a constant  communication 
with  General  Taylor  and  himself  here.  In  the  event 
of  a declaration  of  war,  or  a manifestation  of  hosti- 
lities on  the  part  of  Mexico,  he  will  sail  directly  for 
Vera  Cruz  with  a full  squadron  and  bombard  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa  and  the  city.  Such  are  presumed  to 
be  his  views  by  the  knowing  ones  here,  and  they 
seem  to  have  met  the  approbation  of  government. — 
Commodore  Conner  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  officer 
of  great  promptitude,  when  required,  and  in  such 
cases  as  the  present  communicates  his  views  to  no 
one,  unless  in  readiness  lor  action. 

Texas.  Galveston,  August  26.  The  convention 
are  busily  occupied  with  the  constitution.  They  have 
inserted  the  anti  duelling  clause.  Lotteries  are  pro- 
hibited. Judges  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  two  thirds  of  the  senate.  The 
term  of  office  is  six  years.  The  number  of  senators 
is  fixed  at  21,  and  of  representatives  at  66. 
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Annexation  of  Cuba.  At  a meeting  recently  held 
in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  the  hon.  John  Reynolds, 
late  governor  of  that  state,  offered  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  five  persons  to 
make  a report  to  an  adjourned  session  of  this  meet- 
ing, on  the  propriety  of  passing  an  act  of  congress 
to  authorise  the  president  to  purchase  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  with  the  consent  of  the  white  population 
thereof. 

Treasury  law — Coffee  duties.  When  ex-secretary 
Bibb,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department, 
undertook  by  his  own  fiat,  to  reverse  the  decisions 
and  regulations  of  all  his  predecessors  in  that  station, 
regulations  under  which  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
country  had  been  administered  and  frequently  ad- 
judicated upon,  when  he  undertook  not  only  to  issue 
instructions  which  compelled  our  own  citizens  and 
our  own  shippers  to  pay  a higher  rate  of  duty  upon 
coffee  imported  in  American  ships,  than  when  im- 
ported in  foreign  vessels,  but  also  directing  heavy 
sums  of  money  to  be  refunded  to  foreign  agents  ud- 
der  these  new,  not  to  say  ridiculous  constructions  of 
the  law,  which  he  chose  to  issue  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility— we  could  not  refrain  from  noticing  the  oc- 
currence at  the  time,  (in  an  article  in  the  Register) 
as  a singular,  and  we  conceived,  an  unjustifiable  de- 
parture from  the  usage  of  the  government.  No  such 
responsibility,  it  was  believed,  had  ever  before  been 
assumed  by  a secretary  of  the  treasury. 

It  is  not  safe  that  it  ever  should  be.  No  money 
should  ever  be  taken  from  the  public  treasury  under 
such  pretence  without  legal  process.  If  a law  has 
been  erroneously  construed,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
courts  so  to  pronounce. 

How  much  the  public  treasury  has  suffered,  under 
what  is  now  officially  pronounced  to  have  been  an 
erroneous  construction,  the  public  would  like  to  be 
informed.  The  decision  of  Mr.  Secretary  Bibb,  was 
earnestly  remonstrated  against,  at  the  time,  by  Balti- 
more merchants,  interested  in  the  coffee  trade — but 
without  effect.  How  much  our  American  trade  has 
suffered,  and  is  yet  to  sutler,  under  the  operations  of 
his  singular  treasury  instructions,  will  never  be  ascer- 
tained. How  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
pocketed  by  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  this 
ultra  specimen  of  Free  Trade,  who  can  guess?  It  was 
certainly  a specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
cans can  be  humbugged,  under  that  specious  pretext.  | 

It  is  is  according  to  common  sense,  that  when 
wrong,  we  should  take  the  shortest  cut  to  get  right. 
Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  on  this  subject.  Whether 
two  wrongs  ever  made  a right,  is  the  question? 

If  the  Secretary  is  right  in  the  course  he  lakes  to 
his  object,  all  is  well.  We  sincerely  rejoice  in  hav- 
ing the  thing  right  once  more.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  it,  and  all  such  cases  in  fu- 
ture, placed  upon  a safer  basis,  than  that  of  a treasu- 
ry circular. 

OFFICIAL — CIRCULAR  TO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  department,  September  11,  1845. 

In  the  circular  instructions  from  this  department, 
addressed  to  collectors  and  naval  officers,  by  my  pre- 
decessor, on  the  5th  August,  1844,  1 have  observed 
the  following  paragraphs: 

“The  charge  d’affaires  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  has  presented  a complaint  that  the 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  levied  upon 
coffee  imported  from  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands, 
is  in  contravention  of  the  subsisting  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands; 
seeing  that,  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  1842, 
coffee  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  place  of  its  growth  or  production,  is  exempt 
from  duty.” 

“By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1839,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Netherlands,  it  is 
stipulated  that  ‘goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their 
origin  may  be,  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the 
purls  of  the  United  States,  from  or  to  the  ports  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Europe,  in  vessels  of  the  Nether- 
lands, shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  shall 
be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  merchandise  imported 
or  exported  in  national  vessels,’  &c. 

“As  coffee  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  United 
Stales  is  exempt  from  duty,  it  follows,  from  the 
treaty  before  recited,  that  coffee  imported  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Netherlands,  from  their  ports  in  Europe, 
is  exempt  from  duty.  Therefore,  such  duties  as 
have  been  so  lev;ed  upon  coffee  as  aforesaid  import- 
ed in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands  from  their  ports  in 
Europe,  must  be  refunded;  and,  in  future,  coffee  so 
imported  must  be  admitted  free  of  duty.” 

it  has  necessarily  followed,  in  practice,  from  these 
instructions,  that  while  the  coffee  of  Java,  imported 
in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands,  from  ports  in  the  Ne- 


therlands, has  been  exempt  from  duty  on  its  arrival 
in  the  United  States;  the  same  article,  when  import- 
ed in  American  vessels  from  the  same  ports  in  the 
Netherlands,  has  been  subjected,  under  the  provision 
of  the  10th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  30th  August, 
1842,  to  the  payment  of  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  as  a non  enumerated  article. 

My  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
and  it  being  found  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  pro- 
vision or  stipulation  in  a treaty  with  a foreign  power, 
could  have  been  intended  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  place  the  vessels  of  that  foreign  power  or 
their  cargoes  on  a more  favorable  fooling  in  ports  of 
the  United  States  than  vessels  of  the  United  States 
or  their  cargoes,  a careful  examination  was  made  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  to 
which  reference  is  had;  which  examination  has  re- 
sulted in  a full  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  as  at 
first  entertained,  that  no  such  provision  or  stipulation 
is  contained  therein. 

The  stipulation  in  the.  first  article  of  the  treaty  ol 
19th  January,  1839,  referred  to  by  my  predecessor, 
is  found  to  be  in  the  following  words: 

“Goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin, 
which  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the 
ports  of  the  U.  States,  from  or  to  the  ports  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  Europe,  in  vessels  of  the  Netherlands, 
shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  than  shall  be 
levied  on  the  like  goods  and  merchandise  so  imported 
or  exported  in  national  vessels.” 

The  words  “so  imported”  used  as  above  quot- 
ed, plainly  and  unequivocally  qualify  and  limit  the 
privileges  or  immunities  granted  to  vessels  of  the 
Netherlands  and  their  cargoes  arriving  in  ports  of 
the  United  States  from  ports  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
those  privileges  or  immunities  alone  granted  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  American  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  arriving  in  ports  of  the  United  States 
from  ports  in  the  Netherlands.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  important  qualifying  word  “so”  is  omitted  in 
the  reference  made  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  the 
treasury  instructions  of  August,  1844 — an  inadvert- 
ence in  quotation,  which  may  have  led  to  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  arrived  at  in  those  instructions. 

Great  respect  is  entertained  for  the  opinion  of  my 
predecessor;  but  the  weight  which  is  justly  due  to 
that  opinion  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  fact,  that  it  is  opposed  in  this  case  to  a decision 
directly  adverse  by  the  treasury  department, through 
I the  secretary  ad  interim,  under  date  ot  the  27th  May, 
1844. 

In  deciding  between  these  two  conflicting  opinions, 
my  mind  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  our  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  Netherlands  was  never  in- 
tended to  place  any  cargo  introduced  in  foreign  ves- 
sels upon  a footing  more  favorable  than  if  the  same 
cargo  were  imported  in  American  vessels. 

It  being  essential  that  the  error  referred  to  should 
be  at  once  corrected  in  the  practice  of  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  States,  I hasten  to  communicate 
the  views  of  this  department,  in  order  thatvon  all 
future  importations  of  coffee  into  ports  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as 
imposed  by  law, may  be  charged — whether  such  im- 
portation is  made  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  United  Netherlands — unless  the  said  coffee  be 
imported  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or  production; 
in  which  case,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  U. 
States,  or  in  those  of  the  United  Netherlands,  it  will 
be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duty,  as  provided 
by  law  and  treaty  stipulations. 

The  occasion  is  taken  to  state,  for  your  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  analogous  questions  that  may  arise 
in  your  port,  in  reference  to  importations  in  foreign 
vessels,  that,  in  no  instance  known  to  this  depart- 
ment, has  it  been  deemed  the  policy  of  the  U.  States, 
in  forming  commercial  regulations  with  a foreign 
nation,  to  place  the  vessels  of  such  nation,  or  their 
cargoes,  on  a more  favorable  footing  in  ports  of  the 
United  States,  than  vessels  of  the  United  States  or 
their  cargoes,  by  the  grant  of  any  privilege  or  im- 
munity whatever.  R.  .T.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  post  office  monopoly.”  Under  the  above 
caption,  the  Boston  Chronicle  thus  discourses — “The 
New  Evening  Post  vents  its  petulance  on  “the  post 
office  monopoly”  in  such  strains  as  these — “perlect 
humbug,”  “an  atrocious  outrage  upon  the  rights  ol 
the  citizen;”  “instead  of  facilitating  business  is  a 
great  impediment  and  a clog;”  its  delays  are  “not 
the  fault  of  the  persons  having  charge  of  the  office, 
but  of  tiie  system  ilsell;”  “if  we  ivere  allowed — (how 
submissive  this  language  is) — if  we  were  allowed  to  get 
our  communications  by  private  expresses,  we  should 
have  been  in  possession  of  them  three  hours  since, 
whilst  now  we  may  be  compelled  to  wait  tilLlo- 
morrow  morning.” 


Now  if  all  these  complaints  be  well  founded — as 
they  unquestionably  are — whose  fault  is  it  that  the 
Post,  and  every  body  else  are  not  “ allowed  to  get  their 
communications  by  private  expresses?”  It  is  the 
fault  of  every  body,  who  knew  that  the  government 
monopoly  was  “an  atrocious  outrage  upon  the  rights 
of  the  citizen,”  and  yet  failed  to  do  what  they  could 
to  prevent  its  re-establishment.  We  say  its  re-es- 
tablishnient,  fmr  it  was  once  effectually  broken  down. 
Did  the  Post  ifiNWhat  it  could  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion? If  not,  it  is  now  well  punished  for  its  omission. 
One  scathing  article,  coming  from  a paper  of  such 
character  as  the  Post,  and  written  as  the  Post  well 
knows  how  to  write,  exposing  the  corruption  and 
usurpation  by  which  the  monopoly  was  to  be  re- 
instated, would  probably  have  nipped  it  in  the  bud. 
Why  was  not  this  article  forthcoming?  Not  because 
the  Post  did  not  know  then  all  that  it  now  knows, 
namely,  that  the  government  monopoly  is,  “an  at- 
rocious outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen;”  that 
the  system  as  a system,  could  not  compete  with  pri- 
vate expresses,  either  in  cheapness  or  despatch;  and 
that  the  assumption  of  the  monopoly  by  the  govern- 
ment was  a barefaced,  palpable,  undisguised  usurpa- 
tion of  unconstitutional  power — such  as  the  govern- 
ment could  not  now  for  a moment  maintain,  and 
which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt,  had 
they  not  first  bribed  the  press  of  the  country,  by 
giving  free  carriage  to  their  papers,  at  trie  expense 
of  other  men’s  letters.  This  sop  to  Cerberus  did  its 
work.  The  press  generally  went  into  a profound 
sleep  on  the  subject.  Now  and  then  a paper  proves 
itself  to  be  half  awake  by  some  such  piteous  whine 
as  that  from  the  Post,  and  expresses  a sort  of  irre- 
solute wish  that  the  government  would  not  perpe- 
trate such  “atrocious  outrages  on  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,”  but  would  graciously  “allow"  them  to  enjoy 
their  constitutional  rights. 

It  is  painful  as  well  as  ludicrous  to  see  papers  like 
the  Post,  that  “know  their  rights,”  yet  knowing, 
dare  not  maintain,”  talk  in  this  fretful,  yet  puling 
manner.  Had  they  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  manner,  denounced  the  usurpation  of  the  go- 
vernment, called  upon  the  people  to  support  the  ex- 
presses, and  set  tiie  government  at  defiance,  they 
would  now  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  this 
“atrocious  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen,” 
or  of  their  three  hours  delay  in  getting  their  papers. 

Did  the  Post  halt  in  its  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment monopoly,  because  it  foresaw  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  establishment  would  quell  the 
patriotism  of  some  thirty  thousand  democratic  office 
holders,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  demo- 
cratic patriots  who  expected  office?  The  Post  will 
not  exactly  plead  guilty  to  this  intimation — and  we, 
in  all  sincerity,  admit  that  there  is  no  avowedly  party 
paper  in  the  country  more  free  from  the  influence  of 
such  me  tires. 

Yet  who  does  not  know,  who  can  avoid  knowing, 
that  but  for  the  party  patronage  furnished  by  the  de* 
partment,  and  the  bribe  of  free  carriage  for  news- 
papers, the  whole  press  of  the  country  would  now 
ring  unceasingly  with  charges  against  the  govern- 
ment, of  unmitigated  audacity,  corruption  and  usur- 
pation, for  attempting  such  a flagrant  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  such  “an  atrocious  outrage  upon 
the  rights  of  the  citizen?” 

The  truth,  the  naked  truth  is,  that  the  government 
monopoly  is  sustained,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  by  virtue  of  any  constitutional  authority,  but 
by  corruption  and  usurpation,  to  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  party  by  furnishing  spoils  for  victors,  and 
incitements  to  that  class  of  politicians  who  act  as 
satellites  to  members  of  congress,  to  whom  many 
members  of  congress  are  indebted  for  their  seats, 
and  whose  course  is  guided  as  unerringly,  and  whose 
zeal  is  as  much  quickened  by  the  scent  of  the  public 
crib,  as  are  the  course  and  speed  of  the  camel  by  the 
scent  of  the  spring  in  the  desert. 

What  a purification  of  this  government  would 
take  place,  if  this  great  tumor,  the  post  office  de- 
partment, were  cut_  out  and  dried  up.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  attainment  of  an  honest  government 
would  be  so  great  as  to  compensate  for  almost  any 
possible  inconvenience.  But  to  bo  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  inconvenience,  for  the  sake  of  cor- 
rupting, instead  of  purifying  the  government,  is  in- 
deed "an  atrocious  outrage.”  Will  not  the  Post  join 
with  us  in  calling  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
private  expresses,  and  in  sustaining  them,  if  they 
should  again  commence  their  operations?” 

[Here  we  have  a tolerably  broad  proposition  for 
“reform.”  “The  great  tumor  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment cut  off  and  dressed  up.”J 

Texas  land  question.  Many  of  our  citizens  have 
become  proprietors  of  lands  in  Texas,  and  are,  of 
course,  solicitous  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  va- 
rious land  titles  of  that  country  will  be  effected  by 
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the  transfer  of  the  supreme  jurisdiction  from  her 
courts,  on  the  final  consummation  of  annexation,  to 
the  highest  court  know  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Texas  convention  the  question  was 
referred  to  a committee  of  legal  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished ability.  After  a full  and  critical  exami- 
nation, the  committee  made  an  able  report  through 
their  chairman,  Judge  Hemphill,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas — who  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  first  Jurists  in  the  southwest.  We  find  the  re- 
port, said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Judge  H.  in  the 
Galveston  News  of  the  23d  ult. — -and  would  be  glad 
to  transfer  it  to  our  columns — but  are  forced  to  con- 
fine our  extracts  to  a few  paragraphs,  which,  how- 
ever, contain  the  cream  of  the  learned  and  conclu- 
sive argument.  [Richmond  Enquirer. 

“Should  then  a controversy  arise  between  a citi- 
zen of  this  country  and  a citizen  of  another  state, 
who,  subsequent  to  our  incorporation  into  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  might  acquire  a claim  to  lands  within 
this  state,  either  by  inheritance, devise,  or  purchase, 
and  should  suit  be  prosecuted  for  the  same  in  the 
federal  courts,  the  rights  of  the  parlies  would  be 
decided  by  the  same  laws  and  rules  by  which  they 
■would  be  determined  in  the  courts  of  the  state. 

“Whether  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  Spain, 
the  decrees  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  or  the  laws  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  or  all 
together,  affected  the  rights  in  controversy-r-to  each 
and  all  of  these  laws  would  the  courts  of  th?  Union 
give  their  just  force  and  effect;  and  by  no  other  laws 
or  principles,  deduced  from  other  systems  of  juris- 
prudence, would  the  questions  at  issue  be  determin- 
ed. 

“Neither  the  constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  can  change,  alter  or  modify  the  rights 
of  individuals  to  real  property,  as  established  by  the 
existing  laws  of  the  republic.  Both  the  Federal  and 
the  State  courts  will  be  restricted,  in  their  decisions 
on  those  rights,  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  under 
which  those  rights  originated,  or  by  which  they  have 
been  affected;  and,  should  rights  have  arisen  under 
that  portion  ofour  constitution  and  laws,  which  as  be- 
ing repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  U. 
States,  will  become  null  and  void,  yet  the  rights  thus 
created  will  remain  undisturbed. 

“All  controversies  which  may  arise  between  citi- 
zens of  this  stale,  and  aliens  authorised  to  sue,  will 
be  determined  by  the  same  rules  and  laws  which  will 
guide  the  courts  in  the  decision  of  causes  between 
the  citizens  of  different  States. 

“Your  committee  have  confined  themselves  to  de- 
ductions drawn  entirely  from  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  United  States.  These 
afford  the  most  solid  grounds  of  assurance  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  property  will  be  guarded  with 
the  most  jealous  vigilance,  by  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States,  and  determined  on  the  same  principles  of 
law  which  constitute  the  rules  of  decision  in  the 
tribunals  of  the  State.  The  establishment  of  the  Fe- 
deral Courts  within  the  limits  of  the  stale,  and  their 
cognizance  of  disputed  claims  to  lands,  will  not  in- 
juriously affect  the  title  of  citizens  of  this  Republic. 
It  will  simply  furnish  a citizen  of  another  State,  or 
an  alien,  a selection  between  two  forums,  for  the 
adjudication  of  hi3  rights;  both  of  which  courts  will 
be  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  Slate  upon  which 
those  rights  are  founded,  or  by  which  they  are  con- 
trolled. 

“The  beneficent  operation  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Union,  in  this  class  of  cases,  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  enlightened  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  clothing  the  Federal  Courts  with  this  high 
jurisdiction.  The  rights  to  select  a tribunal  altoge 
ther  independent  of  any  of  the  states,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  between  citizens  and  aliens, 
tends  greatly  to  increase  the  harmony  and  confidence 
between  the  states  themselves,  and  preserve  peace, 
and  public  and  private  credit  in  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  It  prevents  all  irritations  and  jea- 
lousies which  might  otherwise  spring  up  between 


occupied  by  a committee  of  ladies,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  in  bestowing  premiums  for  different  arti- 
cles of  domestic  manufacture,  the  Rev.  S.  Fore- 
man addressed  the  meeting.  He  drew  a contrast — 
the  Cherokee  Advocate  says — between  the  state  of 
agriculture  as  it  is  now  found  among  the  Cherokees, 
and  what  it  was,  comparatively  a few  years  ago, 
when  they  planted  their  little  crops  of  corn,  beans, 
&.c.  by  using  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  deer,  instead 
of  the  plough  and  hoe;  and  enumerated  some  of  the 
advantages  that  would  be  likely  to  result  to  the  peo- 
ple from  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  society  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  management  of  their 
household  affairs,  in  the  rearing  of  stock  and  in  the 
dissemination  of  useful  information  on  a variety  of 
subjects  intimately  associated  with  their  present  con 
dition.  Premiums  were  awarded 

To  Mrs.  Nancy  Adair,  of  Flint  District,  the  silver 
cup,  worth  ten  dollars,  for  the  best  specimen  of  home 
made  cloth,  the  piece  containing  not  less  than  ten 
yards; 

To  Mrs.  Jane  Dougherty,  of  Flint  District,  a silver 
cup,  worth  five  dollars,  for  the  best  coverlet, 

To  Mrs.  Jinny  Wolf,  of  Tahlequah  District  a silver 
cup,  worth  five  dollars,  for  a beaded  belt; 

To  Miss  Catharine  Gunter,  ofTahlequah  District, 
a cup,  worth  two  dollars,  for  the  best  cradle  coverlet; 

And  to  Mrs.  Martha  Daniel,  a cup,  worth  three  dol- 
lars, for  a pair  of  socks. 

Many  articles  were  exhibited,  calling  forth  gene- 
ral approbation  of  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  by  the 
manufacturers.  A a committee  was  then  appointed 
to  report  a constitution  for  a National  Agricultural 
Society,  to  be  submitted  to  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Temperance  Speech.  A very  interesting  temperance 
meeting  was  held  on  the  Cold  Spring  reservation  in 
Cataraugus  county,  on  the  4th.  More  than  1000 
persons  were  present,  of  whom  one  third  were  Indi- 
ans. The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  perfect 
decorum.  W.  J.  Angell,  Esq.,  delivered  a temper- 
ance address.  Blacksnake,  the  aged  chief  of  the 
tribe,  now  in  his  97th  year,  then  spoke  in  his  native 
tongue,  first  to  the  Indians,  and  then  to  the  whites. 
To  the  latter,  after  admitting  the  evils  of  drunken- 
ness, as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Angell,  he  proceeded  thus: 

[. Detroit  Jidv. 

“But,  who  is  it  that  has  made  my  people  drunk? 
Indians  cannot  make  whiskey.  Indians  do  not  sell 
it.  But  white  people  make  it  and  bring  it  among  us. 
It  is  they  that  have  brought  the  evil  upon  us,  and  we 
cannot  remove  it.  The  white  people  can  remove  it, 
and  now  we  call  upon  them  to  do  it.  We  ask  them 
to  take  their  whiskey  and  rum  away,  and  leave  us  so- 
ber, as  they  found  us.  We  have  no  law  to  keep  away 
whiskey,  but  the  white  people  have,  and  we  ask 
you  to  put  that  law  in  force.  If  the  white  people 
will  enforce  their  laws,  and  not  let  bad  men  sell  us 
whiskey,  Indians  will  try  to  be  sober.  A long  time 
ago,  1 knew  your  Great  Chief,  General  Washington. 
1 was  with  him  40  days  in  his  camp,  and  he  made  a 
treaty  with  my  people.  We  agreed  to  live  in  friend- 
ship and  peace  forever.  We  were  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  you,  and  you  were  to  extend  to  us  the  pro. 
tection  of  your  laws,  and  permit  us  to  occupy  out- 
lands  without  molestation.  We  have  kept  the  trea- 
ty, but  our  while  brethren  have  not.  They  have  got 
the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  bought  their  lands,  a 
piece  at  a time,  until  it  is  nearly  all  gone,  and  our 
people  have  dwindled  away.  We  now  want  you  to 
protect  us.  We  are  glad  that  you  say  you  will,  and 
we  believe  that  you  mean  to  do  it.  Again;  1 thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  kindness,  and  for  what  you 
have  said  to-us  to-day.” 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  recorded  with 
unfeigned  pleasure.  They  exhibit  a feeling  worthy 
of  the  age  we  have  arrived  at — worthy  of  the  cha- 
racter of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — worthy  of  the  Christian  people 
from  whom  the  traders  derive  their  charters. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  North  Ame- 
rican Fur  Company.  In  October,  1834,  the  brig 


pany’s  vessels  could  not  be  engaged  early  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  to  convey  the  American  Fur  Compa- 
ny’s stores  from  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie  to  La  Ponte, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  Sir  George  immedi- 
ately replied,  and  with  great  promptitude  tendered 
the  use  of  their  schooner,  then  fast  in  the  ice  at 
Fort  William.  He  caused  a despatch  to  be  sent 
though  the  snow  over  land  to  Fort  William,  with  a 
peremptory  order  for  the  schooner  to  leave  Fort 
William  as  soon  as  she  could  be  got  out  of  the  ice, 
to  proceed  to  the  Sault  St.  Mane,  and  be  placed  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  the  North  American  Fur 
Company. 

The  schooner  accordingly  reached  the  Sault  St. 
Marie  early  in  April,  w here  she  was  loaded,  and 
proceeded  to  La  Ponte.  When  Mr.  Crooks  offered 
to  pay  for  this  generous  act  of  kindness,  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  would  not  accept  of  one  cent  for 
the  use  of  their  vessel!  Such  generous  conduct  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  should  be  made 
known  to  the  world  for  its  admiratiou  and  imitation. 


European  national  debts.  The  Antwerp  cor- 
respondent of  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  writes: 

The  sum  total  of  the  debts  of  Europe  before  the 
French  revolution  was  2,300  millions  of  dollars, 
After  the  war  this  sum  had  risen  to  7,108,000,000, 
which  amount  had  again  risen  to  3,481  millions  of 
dollars  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
Of  the  states  enumerated,  Austria,  France,  Russia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
failed  to  meet  their  engagements.  Spain , Portugal 
and  Greece  repudiated,  and  the  states  of  Russia  and 
Austria  are  at  this  moment  deficient  in  revenue  to 
pay  the  interest.  1 think  that  after  this,  we  may 
well  take  courage  and  continue  to  pay  the  mterest 
on  our  Pennsylvania  slock.  As  regards  the  distri- 
bution of  the  debts  over  the  population  of  the  diffe- 
rent states,  I would  only  observe  that  the  Dutch  are 
twice  as  much  indebted  as  the  English,  that  the 
English  come  next,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Hamburg,  then  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Mayne,  then  the  Spaniards,  then  the  Greeks,  the 
French,  the  Danes  and  Portuguese.”  When  distri- 
buting the  debts  per  capita,  Austria  and  Russia  are 
comparatively  well  off;  but  here  the  old  maxim  of 
Montesquieu  is  again  applicable,  that  the  greater 
the  despotism  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  create  a re- 
venue. 

The  same  writer  furnishes  the  following: 

“Small  debit  account  of  Europe,  with  the  history 
of  its  rise  and  progress  as  far  as  it  can  be  expressed 
in  the  elegant  language  of  figures.  It  will  show 
that  most  of  the  enormous  European  debts  were  cre- 
ated in  maintaining  royalty  against  the  democratic 
ascendency  of  the  French  revolution,  and  that  the 
difficulties  are  yetvery  far  from  being  at  an  end. 
Debts  of  Ike  different  European  states  at  different  periods . 


the  different  states,  if  the  controversies  between  their  t inhn  ia„Ih  Acf„  ’ k . .. 

citizens  were,  of  necessity,  subjected  to  the  arbitra-  rX  SnnerW  ™ ’ n u "“a  Sa’AinS  °n 

„r  ,L„  L;i 1„  i„  .n Ljke  superior,  owned  by  and  employed  in  the  ser- 

vice  of  the  America. 1 Fur  Company,  was  unfortu- 
nately wrecked  at  Copper  Harbor,  while  lying  off 
Fort  Wilkins  for  the  delivery  of  government  stores. 
As  this  was  Ihe  only  vessel  owned  by  the  company 
on  the  lake,  the  loss  was  very  seriously  felt,  and 
became  very  embarrassing.  It  was  all  important  to 
them  that  provisions,  goods,  &c.,  should  pass  up  the 
lake  early  in  the  spring,  to  supply  their  numerous 
trading  posts.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  owned 
one  or  two  vessels  on  the  lake  engaged  in  their  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  Ramson  Crooks,  at  the  head  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  Lhe  brig  As- 
tor,  wrote  to  Sir  George  Simpson,  the  governor  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  stating  tfie  loss  met  with, 
and  wishing  to  know  if  one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 


ment of  the  tribunals  of  either.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  jurisdiction,  justice  has  been  wisely  and  impar- 
tially distributed;  while  the  laws  of  the  States,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  observed,  sustained,  and  inforced. 

“JOHN  HAMPH1LL,  chairman." 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Cherokee  agricultural  society.  We  have  be- 
fore noticed  the  rapid  progress  making  by  the.  Chero- 
kee Indians  in  civilization,  and  especially  in  the  fos- 
tering care  which  they  are  extending  to  agriculture. 
The  last  Cherokee  Advocate  brings  tho  proceedings 
of  a meeting  to  form  an  agricultural  society,  in  which 
a large  number  of  citizens  participated.  W.  S. 
Coody  presided  at.  the  meeting,  and  during  the  time 
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STATE  DISTUTRS. 

Connecticut  resolution  on  the  difference  helween  Mas- 
sachusetts and  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Hoar,  and  the  question  of  the  citizenship  of  color- 
ed men. 

The  usage  adopted  between  the  stales  of  sending 
communications  to  each  other,  especially  in  cases  of 
state  differences,  or  on  differences  between  a stale  and. 
the  general  government,  has  become  established, 
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and  is  appropriate.  The  stales  of  South  Carolina 
Massachusetts,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas, 
each  of  them  have  addressed  communications  to  the 
states  relative  to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  cap- 
tion of  this  article.  Those  several  communications 
addressed  to  Connecticut  were  laid  before  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state  by  the  governor  thereof,  and 
were  referred  to  the  joint  committee  on  federal  re- 
lations. That  committee  made  the  following 
report: 

That  the  committee  have  examined  with  profound 
interest  and  concern,  the  prominent  features  of  these 
differences  between  two  distinguished  states  of  the 
Union,  evincing,  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  an 
earnest  effort  to  bring  the  questions  in  dispute  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  the  only  con- 
stitutional and  peaceful  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  difficulties  between  states — and  equally  evincing, 
on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  a determination  to 
prevent,  by  legislation,  or  by  force  and  violence,  if 
necessary , the  requisite  steps  to  bring  these  differences 
to  a fair  and  legal  adjudication,  before  the  tribunal 
specified  by  the  constitution. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
this  controversy  in  its  early  progress,  with  a deep 
reluctance  to  recommend  any  proceeding  calculated 
to  embitter  feelings  of  hostility  between  those  an- 
cient and  venerable  states — the  committee  cannot 
forbear,  when  this  controversy  is  thus  officially 
brought  before  this  legislature  by  the  act  of  both 
parties,  to  express  their  deliberate  and  decided  con- 
demnation of  that  state  which  resorts  to  violence  and 
resists  all  appeal  to  law. 

It  is  the  boast  and  pride  of  our  country  that  our 
government  is  a government  of  hnv  and  reason , and 
not  a government  of  force;  and  any  state  which  re- 
fuses a legal  adjudication  of  its  cortroversies  with 
another  state,  and  which  puts  itself  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance  and  defiance  of  any  attempt  at  such  adju- 
dication, is  presenting  an  example  which,  if  counte- 
nanced and  followed  by  other  states,  must  lead  to  the 
most  fatal  and  disastrous  results. 

The  stability  and  permanence  of  the  Union  itself 
— our  continued  enjoyment  of  a safe,  wise,  and  be- 
nevolent government — all  our  hopes  of  rational  and 
constitutional  liberty — depend  on  a spirit  of  justice 
and  forbearance,  and  good  faith  between  the  diffe- 
rent states;  and,  whenever  differences  arise,  upon  a 
peaceful,  unconditional  submission  to  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution. 

The  committee  therefore  offer  for  the  considera- 
tion ot  this  assembly  the  accompanying  resolutions. 
Per  order  of  the  committee. 

A.  N.  Skinner,  Chairman. 

In  senate,  Jane  13,  1845. — Accepted. 

N.  L.  White,  Clerk. 

House  of  representatives,  June  13,  1845. 

Accepted.  James  H.  Holcomb,  Clerk. 

By  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  in  general 
assembly  convened: 

Resolved,  That  “the  deliberate  determination  of  a 
6late  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
the  nation,  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  her 
laws,  affecting  the  people  of  other  states,”  is  a 
palpable  and  dangerous  violation  of  the  national  com- 
pact. 

Resolved,  That  “any  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  assumes  to  violate  at  pleasure  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  other  states  or  their  citizens,  or  to  impair 
these  rights  by  throwing  impediments,  in  the  way  of 
their  legal  vindication,”  betrays  a distrust  of  the  rec- 
titude of  her  own  acts,  and  an  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  justice,  which  justly  exposes 
her  to  the  imputation  of  a dishonorable  violation  of 
the  public  faith,  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safe- 
ty of  this  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Connecticut  views  with 
profound  regret  these  differences  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina;  and  that  while  she  feels 
bound  to  condemn  a course  of  proceedings,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  which  cuts  off  the  only  constitu- 
tional means  of  redress,  she  still  hopes  to  see  a spirit 
of  moderation  and  justice  prevail  over  popular  ex- 
citement, and  that  these  two  ancient  and  patriotic 
stales,  which  contended  nobly  together  in  the  battles 
of  the  revolution,  and  in  discussing  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  will  peaceably  submit  their  differences 
to  the  great  tribunal  of  the  nation,  and  devote  their 
united  wisdom  and  strength  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Union  which  they  so  eminently  contributed  to 
establish. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  of  this 
state,  be  requested  to  transmit  a copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions and  the  report  accompanying,  to  each  of  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  and  territories  of  this 
Union. 

In  senate,  June  J3, 1845. — Passed. 

N.  h.  White,  Clerk, 

House  of  representatives,  June  13, 1845  —Passed. 

James  H.  Holcomb,  Clerk. 


Massachusetts. — Loco  state  convention  and  nomi- 
nations. The  convention  met  at  Springfield  a few 
days  since.  On  the  first  bailot  for  a candidate  for 
governor,  Isaac  Davis  had  189  votes.  Col.  Green,  of 
the  Post  18U,  F.  Robinson  95;  and  there  were  a 
number  of  scattering  votes — 257  was  requisite  for 
a choice.  Col.  Green  now  peremptorily  declined. — 
On  a second  ballot  Mr.  Davis  had  just  enough  for  a 
choice,  241  votes— Mr.  Bishop  140;  Mr.  Robinson 
88,  &c.  Henry  A.  Bishop  being  the  next  highest 
was  declared  as  nominated  as  lieutenant  governor. 

New  York.  Governor  Wright  was  earnestly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  friends  of  a man  by  the  name  of 
Gjieen,  who  was  convicted  of  murdering  his  own 
Wife,  very  soon  after  his  marriage,  to  grant  either  a 
pardon,  a commutation,  or  a respite,  from  the  sen- 
tence of  death  pronounced  by  the  court  of  Rensse- 
lear  county.  The  governor  refused  to  interfere.  In 
doing  so  he  adopted  what,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  al- 
together a new  proceeding  on  the  part  of  an  execu- 
tive in  such  a case.  He  addressed  a long  official 
letter  to  the  sheriff  of  said  county,  commencing 
with  the  words  “again  it  is  my  duly  to  address  you,” 
&c.,  wherein  he  argues  out  at  full,  the  history  of 
the  case,  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  several  peti- 
tions praying  for  his  interference,  his  construction 
of  the  laws  governing  such  cases,  and  why  he  ought 
not  to  suspend  their  operation. 

If  this  course  of  Governor  Wright  become  a pre- 
cedent, it  will  be  found  to  be  an  eventful  innovation 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  and  a still  grea- 
ter innovation  on  the  executive  prerogative.  The 
governor’s  reasoning  is  no  doubt  to  the  purpose,  but 
is  it  in  proper  place? 

State  loan  redeemed.  The  N.  Y.  State  comptroller 
has  issued  a circular  offering  to  redeem  the  state  fives 
becoming  due  on  the  first  of  January  next,  with  inte- 
rest from  last  payment  immediately.  He  also  gives 
notice  that  said  bonds  will  cease  to  draw  interest  af- 
ter the  1st  January,  1846. 

Anti-renters — Trial  of  "Big  Thunder."  Boughton’s 
trial  is  going  on  at  Hudson,  Ambrose  Jordan  defend- 
ing him.  Judge  Edmonds  presiding.  His  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  occupied  about  an  hour  in  its  delive- 
ry. After  adverting  to  the  peculiar  character  of  our 
institutions — the  voluntary  submission  of  our  people 
to  a government  and  laws  of  their  own  creation,  the 
absence  of  a standing  army,  &c.,  &c.,  he  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  nature  of  the  leasehold  tenures 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  the  general 
inconveniences  flowing  from  them.  The  Judge  then 
passed  to  the  conduct  of  the  violators  of  the  law, 
and  denounced  their  crimes  with  much  and  deserved 
severity.  He  called  upon  the  grand  jury  to  be  vigi- 
lant and  firm  in  bringing  them  lo  justice;  assured  the 
tenants  that  they  must  rely  upon  the  action  of  a 
sound  public  opinion  bringing  about  an  arrangement 
between  them  and  the  landlords;  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  forbid  any  law  to  be  passed 
by  a state  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  and 
that  no  relief  could  be  expected  unless  the  base  and 
guilty  were  denounced  and  punished,  and  the  inno- 
cent and  their  cause  separated  from  them. 

New  Jersey. — Lynch  law  in  fair  hands.  The 
Mount  Holly  Herald  furnishes  an  account  of  a gay 
widower  who  having  buried  two  wives,  was  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  at  the  successive  refusal,  one  after 
another,  of  three  young  ladies,  to  each  of  whom  he 
was  all  at  the  same  time  paying  devout  attention. — 
The  Herald  says: 

“He  was  almost  frantic  with  rage,  and  in  order 
to  salve  over  his  mortified  pride,  circulated  stories 
about  the  young  ladies  which  did  not  redound  very 
much  to  their  credit.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  this 
ungallant  mode  of  taking  revenge,  they  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  determined  to  punish  him  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  an  example  of  him  for 
his  want  of  proper  manly  feeling  and  chivalry. — 
They  accordingly  armed  themselves  with  large  tough 
birches,  and  seeing  the  gentleman  passing  along  the 
road,  sallied  forth  upon  him  and  assailed  , him  with 
such  vigor  that  he  was  unable  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. They  scored  his  back  well,  and  but  for  the 
interference  of  a gentleman,  who  was  attracted  by 
his  cries  of  distress,  would  not  have  left  an  inch  of 
skin  in  his  whole  hide.  The  last  we  heard  from  our 
hero,  he  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood 
exposing  his  lacerated  back,  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
the  sympathies  of  the  community,  and  threatening  to 
bring  the  matter  before  court.” 

This  transaction  reminds  us  of  a paragraph  in  the 
last  St.  Landry,  Louisiana  Whig,  which  says:  “tow 
gentlemen  let  themselves  out  of  jail  night  before 
last.  They  were  confined  for  wife  whipping — not 
after  Mr.  Blufton’s  fashion,  with  the  tongue — but 
after  their  own  and  other  naughty  men’s  ways,  with 
a stick!  Now  they’ve  “cut  stick,”  and  left  for  parts 
unknown.”  Why  what  is  this  world  coming  to? 


JV*.  J.  Fruit  culture.  “All  the  farmers  around  the 
place  are  rich,&  are  making  10  times  as  much  of  their 
farms  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  as  the 
manufacturers  do.  Hundreds  of  them  make  more 
from  four  acres  of  ground,  and  that  all  hill,  than  a 
majority  of  ours  do  from  three  hundred  acres.  Some 
of  them,  from  three  acres  alone,  in  raising  straw- 
berries, and  dewberries,  make  over  $1000  profits  per 
year.  And  this  all  the  result  of  two  months’  work. 
The  most  of  them  have  their  carriages,  and  find  a 
better  market  for  their  produce  here  than  they  can 
in  New  York.  The  fruit  crop  alone  sold  from  the 
surrounding  towns  yearly  in  New  York,  is  greater 
than  the  entire  agricultural  crop  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  frut  and  vegetable  crop  larger  than  the  agri- 
cultural products  ot  the  great  state  of  Virginia.  I 
do  not  wish  to  terrify  you,  but  these  are  facts.  Show 
this  statement  to  our  politicians,  and  then  tell  them 
to  go  to  the  nearest  rumshop  and  take  a drink  of 
grog,  and  commence  a lecture  on  the  tenants  of  dila- 
pidated tents,  and  farms,  ragged, starving,  penniless, 
and  wretched  millions  of  the  south,  to  bend  their 
knees  before  them,  and  supplicate  God’s  blessing  on 
their  rotten  carcasses  for  it,  and  they  will  call  yon 
simple  and  unterrified  republicans.” 

Pennsylvania. — Slate  credit.  The  treasurer  of  the 
stale  has  addressed  a circular  to  the  county  authori- 
ties, calling  upon  them  to  take  timely  measures  to 
insure  the  payment  of  the  February  interest  upon 
the  state  debt.  The  United  Stales  Gazette  of  the  17th 
instant,  says:  “We  feel  satisfied  now  that  measures 

have  been  adopted,  which  will  insure  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  state  interest  due  next  February;  so 
that  now,  unless  some  vent  should  occur  greatly  out 
of  the  ordinary  line,  we  may  rest  content  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  maintain  her  faith.” 

Maryland — “ The  Old  Defenders."  The  Baltimore 
Anniversary , the  12th  September,  was  appropriately 
distinguished  bv  a military  parade  and  other  demon- 
strations of  respect.  The  venerable  corps  of  “Old 
Defenders,”  having  made  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  purpose,  assembled  to  the  number  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred,  under  theirown  officers,  and 
proceeded  by  the  railway  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Mayor  of  that  city 
and  several  volunteer  companies  that  paraded  to 
welcome  the  visiters.  Having  formed  in  column, 
the  whole  marched  with  appropriate  banner  and 
music,  to  the  President’s  Mansion.  They  were  there 
received  by  President  Polk  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  with  a hearty  welcome.  Addresses  were 
delivered,  refreshments  partaken  of.  A sumptuous 
dinner  had  been  prepared  at  Brown's  Hotel,  to 
which  the  veterans  were  now  invited.  After  duly 
discussing  this  with  invigorated  appetites, — toasts 
were  announced,  and  sentiment,  and  music,  and 
speeches  rapidly  succeeded.  “Old  Lang  Syne,” 
was  recalled  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  a day  of  en- 
joyment. 

Georgia. — Railroad.  It  is  (says  the  Augusta 

Chronicle  of  Thursday,)  a source  of  unfeigned  plea- 
sure to  us  to  announce  that  a train  of  passenger  cars 
departs  this  morning  for  Atalanta,  the  terminus  of 
the  Georgia  railroad.  We  congratulate  the  stock- 
holders, ami  all  parties  interested,  upon  this  impor- 
tant result,  achieved  through  numerous  difficulties 
and  under  circumstances,  at  times,  during  its  pro- 
gress, peculiarly  trying.  We  have  now  a railroad, 
riot  inferior  to  any  in  the  southern  states,  extend- 
ing 172  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  state,  which 
will  in  a few  months  be  extended  eighty  miles  far- 
ther  to  the  Oostenaula  river,  making  an  entire 
line  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  of  the 
great  line  of  railroad  which  is  designed  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Railroads — Connection  of  Charleston  and  Nashville. 
In  July  last  a meeting  was  held  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, to  consider  the  practicability  and  expediency  of 
connecting  that  city  with  charleston,  by  a railroad 
from  Nashville  to  Chatanooga,  where  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  railroad  (the  Georgia  state  work)  strikes 
the  Tennessee  river.  The  result  of  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  has  been  a growing  conviction  that  the 
project  is  practicable  and  will  confer  vast  benefit 
on  Middle  Tennessee. 

The  estimated  distance  from  Charleston  to  Nash- 
ville is  576  miles.  Of  this,  390  miles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  finished,  and  the  remaining  56  miles  (the 
unfinished  part  of  the  Georgia  State  Road)  to  Cha- 
tanooga on  the  Tennessee  is  under  contract,  and  the 
grading  and  masonry  completed.  The  distance 
therefore  from  Charleston  to  the  Tennessee  by  the 
railroad  route  is  446  miles.  It  is  proposedjto  com- 
plete the  line  by  extending  it  130  miles  larther  to 
Nashville,  thus  forming  a communication  between 
Middle  Ten.  and  the  sea  board  of  28  hours  distance. 
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Of  the  feasibility  of  constructing  this  road  by  the 
resources  of  the  people  interested  in  it.  Dr.  Overton 
did  not  entertain  a doubt.  He  said  that, 

“He  had  an  interview  with  the  profound  and 
accomplished  geologist  of  the  state,  Dr.  Troost,  in 
reference  to  the  physical  character  of  the  country 
between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga.  That  gentle- 
man had  examined  the  country  with  great  care;  and 
he  believed  a route  could  be  selected  from  the  town 
of  Murfreesborough  to  Chattanooga,  over  which  a 
road  could  be  constructed,  cheaper  than  from  Mur- 
freesborough to  Nashville  with  a single  exception 
cf  about  five  miles;  that  these  excepted  miles,  would 
pass  over  a spur  of  the  Cu  nberland  Mountain;  but 
that  this  was  no  difficult  matter,  as  there  was  a deep 
gap  in  the  mountain,  out  of  which  flow  the  head  wa- 
ters of  Battle  Creek  east  into  the  Tennessee  river, 
and  the  head  waters  of  Elk  which  flowed  west  into 
our  own  Cumberland. 

Among  the  great  benefits  promised  by  the  enter- 
prize,  Dr.  Overton  dwells  with  force  on  its  effects  in 
opening  the  mineral  riches  of  that  region,  the  en- 
hancement in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  open- 
ing of  a new  market  for  Middle  Tennessee. 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Troost,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
this  road  would  terminate  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
there  was  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  coal,  of  the 
purest  quality  in  the  world.  He  exhibited  to  his  au- 
dience a specimen  of  this  coal,  from  the  extensive 
cabinet  of  the  geologist.  Fie  had  heretofore  advert- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  first  rail  roads  in  America  and 
Europe  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting coal,  and  that  some  of  the  most  profitable 
roads  in  the  United  Slates  were  engaged  now  in  the 
transportation  of  little  else.  He  slated  upon  the  au- 
thority of  practical  business  men,  that  coal  could  be 
delivered  at  Nashville  from  this  mine,  by  means  of  a 
railroad,  at  5 or  6 cents,  and  perhaps  less,  per  bushel. 
This  would  be  a reduction  of  more  than  one-half  of 
the  present  average  price  of  coal.  Diminish  the  price 
of  an  article  one-half,  and  as  a general  rule,  it  will 
double  the  consumption. 

The  productions  of  Middle  Tennesse  intended  for 
foreign  markets,  instead  of  passing  down  the  Cum- 
berland 200  miles,  down  the  Ohio  60  miles  and  down 
the  Mississippi  1200  miles,  and  then  around  the  Cape 
of  Florida  1000  miles,  making  in  all  2460  miles  of 
dangerous  navigation,  with  heavy  insurance  exacted 
at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  with  transhipment  after 
transhipment,  would  pass  in  23  hours  to  the  city 
of  Charleston,  without  danger  and  without  insurance, 
at  one-fifth  the  cost  of  transportation  and  in  one-tenth 
of  the  time,  and  would  be  in  Europe  before  that  by 
the  river  reached  New  York.  The  advantages  of 
such  a state  of  things  absolutely  defies  calculation, 
and  he  declared  his  solemn  belief  that  the  prosperity 
of  Middle  Tennessee  could  never  begin  until  this  road 
was  constructed. 

Almost  the  entire  supply  of  foreign  merchandize 
brought  from  Europe  and  the  northern  cities  for  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  would  pass  by  Charleston  and  reach 
Nashville  in  88  hours  from  the  city  of  New  York. — 
This  would  give  to  our  imports  all  ihe  advantages  to 
be  enjoyed  by  our  exports,  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  enterprize. 

«• 

Alabama.  The  legislature  elect,  is  composed  of, 

'The  senate,  20  locos,  13  whigs. 

The  house,  61  locos,  37  whigs — loco  majority  on 
joint  ballot  31. 

Indiana.  The  legislature  elect,  is  composed  of, 

The  senate,  locos  25,  whigs  25. 

The  house,  locos  52,  whigs  45 — loco  majority  on 
joint  ballot  7. 

Florida. — Illegal  Marriages.  The  law  in  Florida 
prohibits  under  severe  penalty  the  solemnization  of 
marriage  except  under  a license  procured  irom  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  where  the 
marriage  is  to  take  pluce.  The  legislature  of  Flo- 
rida, just  adjourned,  repealed  the  law  creating  coun- 
ty courts  and  authorised  no  one  to  issue  marriage 
license  instead  of  their  clerks.  So  the  case  is  hope- 
less in  Florida  until  an  extra  or  other  session  of  ihe 
legislature  is  convened  again  to  permit  marriages  in 
that  slate. 


SOmS  OP  AFRICA. 


Slavers.  The  brig.  Albert,  of  Boston,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  on  ihe  13th  inst.,from  Bahia,  in  charge 
of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  brig  Bainbridge. — 
The  Albert  has  been  sent  home  at  the  instance  of 
Alexander  tl.  Tyler,  esq.,  United  Stales  consul  at 
Bahia,  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  in 
conjunction  with  brig  Washington’s  barge,  late  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  officers  and  crew  of  the 


Washington’s  barge  have  been  brought  home  prison- 
ers in  the  Albert.  Capt.  Woodbury,  late  master  of 
the  Albert,  effected  his  escape  prior  to  her  sailing. 

An  article  communicated  to  the  editor  of  th  U.  S. 
Gazette  in  reference  to  the  statement  in  that  paper 
says — “Your  reporter’s  account,  this  morning,  re- 
specting the  ‘Albert’  being  brought  in  as  a slaver,  is, 

I am  led  to  believe,  erroneous  in  several  respects. — 
First — Captain  Woodbury  did  not  run  away  from  his 
vessel,  but  was  walking  about  Bahia  when  she  left, 
having  abandoned  the  brig  to  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, on  being  charged  with  having  been  a ‘sla- 
ver.’ Secondly — The  crew  of  the  Washington’s 
barge  'were  not  brought  home  in  irons,’  but  some 
deserters  from  a whale  ship  were  placed  in  ‘irons,’ 
coming  up  the  bay,  for  what  reason  is  best  known  to 
the  efficers  in  command.  And  finally  capt.  Duling 
never  has  been  ‘committed.’” 

The  Slaver  and  the  Prisoners.  The  men 
brought  home  in  the  brig  Albert,  by  lieut.  Walker 
and  a midshipman,  were  twenty  two  in  number. — 
They  are  Albert  Hall,  mate,  and  John  Francis, 
white,  and  Diego  Minto  Blanco  and  Simao  Pedro 
d’Assimpsan,  colored,  a part  of  the  crew  of  the  Al- 
bert; William  T.  Knight,  first  mate,  and  James  Ca- 
mel, William  Jordan,  John  Bennet,  Wesley  Stoker, 
Francis  Lewis,  and  John  Vaughan,  crew  of  the 
Washington’s  barge,  charged  with  a violation  of  the 
act  of  congress,  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  Also, 
eleven  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  Alto,  a whaler, 
charged  with  mutiny.  Their  names  are  James  Wil- 
son, Witliam  H.  Smith,  John  Palmer,  William  Cor- 
nish, Cornelius  C.  Little,  Cornelius  Albert  Lee,  Ja- 
cob Culp,  Isaac  Graham,  Thomas  R.  Holsien,  and 
Joaquini  Forlts, — the  latter  a Portuguese. 

[Phila.  Amer. 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel,  of  the  15th,  has  a copi- 
ous epistle  dated  Roadsled  of  Monrovia,  14th  Janu- 
ary, 1845.  It  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  and  describes  Monrovia  with  dis- 
paraging opinions.  The  writer  (probably  a naval 
officer)  is.  however,  enamored  of  the  settlement  at 
cape  Palmas.  He  admires  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  and  regrets  the  injudicious  man- 
agement or  insufficient  means  of  the  French  on  the 
whole  coast.  Many  details,  besides,  of  the  practices 
of  the  natives  of  the  coast,  products,  trade,  and  so 
forth,  render  this  lively  communication  worthy  of 
American  attention. 

Novel  suit.  Absalom  F.  Boston,  a colored  man, 
has  commenced  a suit  against  the  town  of  Nantucket 
on  account  of  the  school  committee  having  refused 
to  admit  his  daughter,  Phebe  Ann  Boston,  into  one 
of  the  public  schools  on  the  2d  day  of  June  last. — 
The  town,  in  town  meeting,  have  voted  to  defend  the 
suit.  The  question  of  whether  colored  children  are 
not  entitled  to  admission  to  the  schools  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  whites,  even  a school  may 
be  established  for  thein#fcxclusive  attendance.  The 
courts  will  have  to  adjudicate  upon  it,  and  the  de- 
cision will  be  an  important  one,  as  a precedent. 

The  colored  men  op  New  York  state,  by  con- 
vention and  otherwise,  are  making  zealous  exertions 
for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which  prohibit 
them  from  voting  unless  possessed  of  property  to  the 
value  of  $250,  through  means  of  the  proposed  state 
reform  convention. 

African  slave  trade  by  steamers.  A letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  dated  Pernambuco, 
July  29,  says:  “The  steamer  Cacique  is  lying  here 
fitting  out  for  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves.  She 
has  had  the  propellers  taken  off,  and  both  pair  are 
now'  lying  on  the  wharf.  She  is  to  be  driven  by  pad- 
dle wheels  on  her  sides  with  buckets  to  unship,  and 
her  engines  have  been  put  upon  deck.  These  ar- 
rangements and  changes  have  been  contracted  for 
by  C.  Starr  & Co.,  and  she  will  sail  in  a few  days. — 
The  owner,  captain,  mate,  and  hands  are  Portuguese, 
and  the  engineers  and  firemen  are  Americans.  I be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  experiment  of  slaving  by  steam. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed. She  flies  Brazilian  colors,  and  is  lying  in 
company  with  two  Brazilian  man  of  war  brigs,  ta- 
king aboard  her  casks,  &c.,  and  it  is  publicly  known 
that  she  is  going  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  a cargo 
of  slaves.” 

The  Gazette  adds, — Capt.  Farrell  of  the  brig  R. 
F.  Loper  at  this  port,  came  out  of  the  harbor  of  Per- 
nambuco, in  company  with  the  above  mentioned 
“Cacique,”  and  says  she  is  the  same  vessel  known  at 
New  York  as  the  “Tigress.”  Captain  F.  further 
states  that  she  had  been  altered  in  her  rig  to  that  of 
a three  masted  schooner,  and  had  placed  paddle 
wheels  upon  her,  instead  of  her  propellers.  The 
“Cacique,”  however,  sailed  but  slowly,  having  been 
easily  beaten  by  the  R.  F.  Loper  in  light  weather. 


The  Spitfire  & the  Manchester.  Trie  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  says — “Capt.  Flowery,  of  the  slav- 
ing schooner  Spitfire,  ha9  been  removed  to  the  jail 
in  Salem,  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  five  years. 
The  Spitfire  was  sold  by  consent  of  parties,  on  the 
libel  of  the  seamen  for  their  wages.  1 hey  have  been 
paid  off  and  a part  of  them  immediately  shipped  in 
the  same  vessel.  The  balance  of  the  proceeds  is 
held  in  court  to  be  paid  over  to  the  successful  claim- 
ant. A libel  has  been  filed  (returnable  at  this  term) 
by  the  district  attorney  in  favor  of  those  who  seized 
the  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  testimony  of 
the  seamen  which  was  taken  in  writing  before  a 
commissioner  of  the  court,  to  be  used  in  this  case, 
discloses  some  curious  facts  which  did  not  appear  on 
the  trial  of  Flowery,  not  being  applicable  to  that 
case. 

Turner,  who  was  the  mate  of  the  Spitfire,  when 
(as  the  Caballero)  she  run  a cargo  of  slaves,  from 
Rio  Pongo  to  Cuba,  testified  that  on  that  voyage  there 
were  about  250  slaves,  and  the  only  white  men  onboard 
were  the  captain,  himself,  and  the  owner  (Faber.)  He 
also  testified,  that  the  Manchester  sailed  from  Balti- 
more with  the  same  captain  and  mate.  She  went  to 
Portland  and  took  off  some  wood  and  a few  other  ar- 
ticles. He  (the  mate)  the  came  to  Boston  with  her, 
while  the  captain  (Gordon)  came  by  land.  After 
the  Manchester  was  searched  here,  she  sailed  for 
Africa,  and  Faber,  with  two  black  women,  and  two 
black  men,  went  out  in  her  as  passengers.  Turner 
himself  went  out  in  her  as  mate.  After  arriving  at 
Rio  Pongo,  the  captain  died  and  the  Manchester  was 
subsequently  wrecked.  Turner  demanded  bis  wages 
of  Faber,  who  refused  to  pay  them,  and  the  former 
then  laid  a complaint  against  the  Spitfire  before  the 
United  States  commander,  upon  which  she  was  seiz- 
ed. Turner  was  in  miserable  health,  when  released 
from  jail  here,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  live 
long. 

Antonio  del  Mijo,  who  was  on  board  the  Spitfire, 
testified  that  he  had  been  on  two  slave  voyages.  In 
the  first  they  had  succeeded  in  running  a cargo.  In 
the  other,  they  were  taken  by  a British  cruiser  and 
were  carried  to  Sierra  Leone.  The  crew, were  sub- 
sequently released,  and  he  found  his  way  back  to 
Cuba. 

One  of  the  most -intelligent  men  on  board  the  Spit- 
fire was  Ebenezer  Jackson,  a colored  man,  who  stat- 
ed that  he  was  born  in  Connecticut.  He  had  been 
twice  on  the  coast  of  Africa  before,  and  was  the 
cook  of  the  Spitfire.  The  other  men  were  Germans, 
and  appeared  to  be  intelligent  and  respectable  mari- 
ners. They  could  all  speak  English  with  but  one 
exception.  The  district  attorney  did  not  consider 
them  as  having  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  voy- 
age when  they  shipped.  With  regard  to  Antonio 
and  Jackson,  who  were  shipped  in  Cuba,  he  enter- 
tained much  doubt,  but  did  not  think  the  evidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  detain  them,  or  contest  their 
claim  for  wages.” 
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MEMORANDA 
for  the 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Erratum.  A N.Y’ork  correspondent  has  called 
our  attention  to  an  error  in  the  date  of  the  first 
“Extract  from  the  voles  and  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  colony  of  New  York,”  inserted 
in  vol.  68,  p-  377,  (Aug.  16,  1845,)  which  instead  of 
being  “Die  Sabati,  9 h-,  A.  M.,  the  4th  April,  1765,” 
should  have  been  “Die  Sabati,  9 h.,  A.  JYI.,  the  4 th 
April,  1761.”  Our  correspondent  adds — “It  was  at 
the  latter  date  (1761)  that  the  members  of  New 
York  city  were  appointed  this  “committee  of  corres- 
pondence1’ and  then  it  was  that  old  John  Cruger,  as 
mayor  of  New  York  and  speaker  of  assembly,  was 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  comrhenced  Ins  pa- 
triotic efforts  against  Great  Britain.  In  1764  he  had 
the  duty  added  to  this  committee  to  correspond  with 
other  assemblies  to  get  up  this  congress  at  New 
York,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded.  He  was  may- 
or of  New  York  from  1759  to  1766  and  twice  speak- 
er of  the  assembly,  during  which  time  he  made  eve- 
ry effort  against  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and 
long  before  the  great  speech  of  Mr.  Otis,  of  Boston, 
which  Mr.  Adams  so  much  eulogises  as  tile  first 
step  to  the  revolution.” 

On  enquiry  as  to  how  the  error  noticed  above,  oc- 
curred, we  ascertain,  that  the  volu  ne  of  the  “Prin- 
ciples and  acts  of  the  Revolution”  printed  by  Heze- 
kiah  Niles,  in  1822,  from  which  we  extracted,  had 
as  the  date  of  tne  year  of  said  extract,  “171.”  Our 
proof-reader,  of  course,  considering  this  to  be  a typo- 
graphical error,  and — as  we  were  Dot  at  hand  to  en  . 
quire  of — he  exercised  his  own  discretion  in  correct- 
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ing  it,  and  having  as  the  leading  date  in  mind,  the 
year  that  the  congress  in  question  assembled,  he  in- 
serted that.  A proof-reader  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  attend  to  the  general  subject  he  is  reading 
on.  His  error  would  have  been  obvious  to  any  other 
reader,  on  arriving  at  the  next  extract  from  the 
same  journal,  (same  page,)  which  is  dated  1762,  and 
manifestly  refers  to  the  preceding,  as  does  also  the 
third  extract,  dated  1764. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  every  page  of  the  Na- 
tional Register  has  6,900  separate  pieces  of  metal, 
composing  it,  each  one  of  which  must  be  accurately 
selected  and  placed,  to  avoid  one  error,  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  so  few  errors  do  occur 
than  that  one  should  now  and  then  escape  attention. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  societt  met  at 
Princeton  a few  days  since,  chief  justice  Hornblow- 
er,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  An  address  was  de 
iivered  bv  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  of  Tren- 
ton, and  the  society  then  proceeded  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  Amongst  the  donations  reported 
were  some  of  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Alofsen 
presented  a copy  (in  Dutch)  of  the  original  journal 
of  capt  John  Schuyler,  during  an  expedition  to  Ca 
nada  in  August,  1699,  accompanied  by  a translation. 
This  expedition  was  thought  by  Mr.  A.  to  be  the  one 
alluded  to  by  Leister  in  his  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Connecticut,  Sept.  30th , 1690,  (on  file  at  Hartford,) 
as  the  only  successful  detachment  sent  forward  by 
general  Winthrop.  “The  success  of  the  detach- 
ment, says  Leister,  “of  30  whites  and  150  Iroquois, 
in  destroying  the  enemy’s  cattle,  taking  or  killing  28 
of  the  French,  burning  dwelling  houses  and  barns, 
proved  that  with  only  150  more  men  they  could  have 
taken  Montreal.”  Mr.  James  G.  King  presented  a 
large  volume  containing  copies  of  more  than  300 
letters  and  papers  of  lord  Stirling,  of  dates  between 
1754  and  1783 — transcribed  at  his  expense  for  the 
society.  On  the  subject  of  a new  national  name  a 
committee  made  a report,  in  which  they  show  that 
the  existing  name  is  good  enough. 

Thf.  revolutionary  army.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
vive associations  connected  with  the  revolution,  and 
whatever  has  relation  to  that  memorable  event  be- 
comes of  interest.  A friend,  who  has  been  search- 
ing among  some  old  family  records,  chanced  upon 
the  following  statement  of  the  force  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  as  a matter  both  of  record  and  of  inter- 
est, we  subjoin  it.  [ U ■ S.  Gazette. 

State  of  the  United  States  army  in  1778. 

June.  1778 — fit  for  duty. 

11,330  rank  and  file  infantry 
1,281  artillery 
506  cavalry 


13,117 

The  army  of  the  United  Stales,  September,  1778. 


Colonels 

51 

Lieutenant  colonels 

43 

Majors 

48 

Captains 

311 

F irst  lieutenants 

314 

Second  lieutenants 

269 

Ensigns 

177 

Chaplains 

11 

Adjutants 

62 

Paymasters 

61 

Quartermasters 

62 

Surgeons 

69 

Surgeons’  mates 

50 

Sergeant  majors 
Quartermasters’  surgeants 

68 

65 

Drum  majors 

61 

Fite  majors 

46 

Sergeants 

1,705 

Drummers  and  fifers 

997 

Rank  and  file 

30,134 

Artillery 

1,444 

Cavalry 

650 

36,708 

United  States  patent  office.  The  Washing- 
ton Union  contains  a long  account  of  the  patent  of- 
fice in  that  city,  in  which  the  origin  and  history  o( 
the  present  patent  system  of  the  U.  Stales  are  traced 
with  much  minuteness,  li  first  received  form  from 
an  act  passed  in  1790,  entitled  “An  act.  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,”  which  enactment 
constituted  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  war,  and  the 
attorney  general  a board  to  whom  application  was 
to  be  made  for  patents  for  new  and  useful  inven- 
tions— The' act  of  1790  continued  in  force  until  it 
was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  in  1793.  This  act, 
whilst  it  retained  the  general  features  of  the  system 
as  it  was  at  first  established,  made  the  patent  office 
an  exclusive  appendage  of  the  state  department.  In 
1800  the  right  to  patents  for  new  inventions  was  so 


cured  to  aliens  who  had  resided  two  years  in  the 
United  States;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  1836  it  was 
extended  to  all  aliens — imposing  upon  them,  how- 
ever, much  heavier  fees  than  were  required  to  be 
paid  by  citizens.  In  that  year  the  system  underwent 
a complete  reorganization.  It  was  then  established 
as  a separale  bureau  of  the  state  department,  with 
an  official  head  denominated  the  commissioner  of 
patents.  In  all  its  leading  features  the  system  con- 
tinued the  same.  A new  feature,  however,  of  very 
great  importance,  was,  by  the  act  of  1836,  engrafted 
upon  it.  In  every  new  application  for  letters  patent 
for  an  alleged  invention,  the  commissioner  is  re- 
quired to  investigate  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
invention  claimed  contains  a new  device;  and  on  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  depends  the  issue  of  the  pat- 
ent. If  the  invention  is  found  to  possess  no  novelty, 
the  patent  is,  of  course,  refused.  While  adding  ten- 
fold to  the  labors  of  the  office,  inasmuch  as  each 
case  requires  a review  of  all  similar  inventions  in 
this  and  other  countries,  arid  some  of  them  extend- 
ing over  the  widest  field  of  investigation,  this  new 
provision  of  the  law  has  resulted  in  vast  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  inventor,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 
It  has  prevented  the  issue  of  innumerable  patents 
covering  old  devices,  and  consequently  has  rid  the 
courts  of  justice  of  an  immense  amount  of  litiga- 
tion. 

In  1790,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  a single 
clerk  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  state  depart- 
ment, touching  the  issue  of  patents.  In  1830  the 
force  of  the  patent  office  consisted  of  a superintend- 
ent and  two  clerks.  It  now  has  a commissioner  of 
patents,  ip  chief  clerk,  two  examiners,  two  assist- 
ants, a draughtsman,  an  assistant  draughtsman,  a 
machinist,  two  recording  clerks,  a clerk  of  accounts, 
two  copying  clerks,  a messenger,  three  watchmen, 
and  two  laborers.  In  1829,  (the  first  year  in  which 
a distinct  account  of  its  receipts  was  kept,)  the  rev- 
enues of  the  office  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  $3,- 
549  37.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1845,  the  re- 
ceipts were  §48,472  44,  and  the  expenditures  were 
§39,798  07.  The  total  s.mount  of  the  receipts  from  , 
1790  to  June  3d,  1845,  is  §643,805  57;  expenditures 
during  the  same  period  §360,294  50,  of  which  §108,-  j 
00 J was  expended  in  constructing  the  present  pat-  j 
ent  office  building.  Thus  there  were,  on  the  30th 
June,  1845,  §175,511  07  in  the  treasury  of  the  Uni-! 
ted  States  to  the  credit  of  the  “Patent  fund.”  With 
the  exeeption  of  a small  sum  received  for  copies, 
&c.,  the  whole  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  patent 
office,  mentioned  above,  has  been  paid  in  by  inven- 
tors. The  patent  office  has  cost  the  government  no 
thing  except  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  its  ac- 
commodation. It  now  pays  its  way,  and  returns  a 
surplus  of  several  thousands  every  year  to  the  patent 
fund. 

Besides  being  the  great  head  of  the  progressive 
arts,  it  became,  under  the  administration  of  the  lute 
talented  commissioner,  P.  L.  Ellsworth,  esq  , the 
government  organ  of  that  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  interests  of  the  country — the  agricul- 
tural. Of  its  services  in  this  respect  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  speak.  The  writer  in  the  Union 
suggests  that  the  office  might  also,  with  a little  more 
expense  and  addition  to  its  clerical  force,  present  to 
the  country  a view  of  the  progress  of  manufactures, 
mines  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  adds: — “Co- 
pious statistics  on  those  subjects  could  not  fail  to 
furnish  a vast  amount  of  valuable  information  for 
the  use  of  the  statesman  and  political  economist.” 

There  were  issued  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st 
of  July,  1845,  inclusive,  113  patents.  During  the 
same  period  of  time  four  additional  improvements 
and  five  designs  were  patented,  and  four  patents 
were  reissued. 


ABDUCTION  CASE. 


TRIAL  AT  PARKERSBURG,  VA. 

The  Marietta  Intelligencer  of  the  4th  Inst,  pub- 
lishes a letter  from  “an  eye  witness,”  which  gives 
the  followii  g account : 

On  Monday,  the  1st  hist,  the  Circuit  Superior  Court 
of  Virginia  commenced  its  fall  session  in  Wood 
county.  A large  number  of  tiie  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington county  repaired  thither  to  attend  the  trial  ol 
the  three  Ohio  citizens  confined  in  the  Parkersburg 
jail  on  the  charge  of  aiding  the  escape  of  slaves. 

The  Grand  Jury  having  been  empannelled  and 
sworn,  retired  to  their  chambers,  and  after  a few 
hours  deliberation,  returned  with  ari  indictment 
jointly  found  against  the  prisoners,  Peter  M.  Garner, 
Cralon  J.  Lorain,  and  Mordecai  Thomas,  charging 
them  with  enticing  and  assisting,  in  the  County  of 
H'ood,  six  negroes,  the  properly  of  a Mr.  Harwood, 
to  escape  into  Ohio  from  servitude.  The  indictment 
contained  four  or  five  counts,  each  varying  the  charge 
to  suit  the  various  sections  of  the  statute.  At  nine 


o’clock  on  Tuesday  murning,  the  prisoners  were 
brought  within  the  bar  of  the  Court*  and  the  indict- 
ment immediately  read  to  them,  to  which  each  an- 
swered severally  not  guilty.  Counsel  for  the  pris- 
oners— Messrs.  Vinton  and  C.  H.  Brough,  of  Ohio, 
and  W.  A.  Harrison  and  J.  G.  Stringer,  of  Va.  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth,  here 
stated  to  the  Court  that  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  the  erysipelas,  he  should  be  compelled,  in  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  physician,  to  decline  the  prose- 
cution of  the  case — not  without  the  hope,  however, 
that  other  members  of  the  bar  could  be  induced  to 
fill  his  place;  but  in  case  other  attorneys  could  not 
be  employed,  he  should  be  compelled  to  move  the 
Court  for  a continuance  of  the  cause  until  the  next 
term.  The  Court  thereupon  appointed  Messrs.  Fish- 
er and  Van  Winkle,  but  the  former  of  these  gentle- 
men declined.  The  latter  consented  to  engage  only 
on  the  condition  that  Mr.  Fisher  would  lead  in  the 
prosecution — this,  however,  Mr.  F.  peremptorily 
declined.  The  question  then  recurred  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Vinton  arose  in  opposition.  He  appeared 
[he  said]  in  the  cause,  not  strictly  as  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  but  at  Hie  request  of  the  executive  of  Ohio 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  that  State.  It  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  no  right,  however  great  or 
small,  should  be  violated  between  the  sister  States 
of  Ohio  and  Virginia.  Thus  far  two  sovereignties 
had  continued  to  flourish,  one  at  the  side  of  the  other, 
and  not  an  incident  had  transpired  to  war  against 
the  mutual  amity  and  friendship  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted between  them.  And  feeling  a conviction  that 
if  Hi  is  cause  should  come  to  a speedy  termination 
tiie  intense  excitement  now  existing  in  either  State 
would  at  once,  and  quietly  subside,  lie  could  not  but 
urge  upon  the  Court  the  propriety  of  an  immediate 
trial.  Delay,  he  thought,  would  only  heighten  the 
unhappy  excitement.  Should  the  trial  proceed,  and 
the  result  be  an  acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  Lhe  people 
of  Ohio  would  at  once  “rub  out”  all  harsh  and  un- 
friendly feeling;  but  should  the  result  be  otherwise, 
and  a continuance  be  had,  he  was  sure  that  an  in- 
dictment would  be  found  at  the  next  term  of  the 
Court  in  Washington  county  against  the  six  Virginia 
citizens  who  had  seized  and  brought  here  the  prison- 
ers, and  that  a requisition  upon  the  Virginia  Execu- 
tive would  follow,  and  if  a surrender  was  made  of 
these  citizens,  they  would  probably  he  sentenced  to 
the  Ohio  penitentiary  under  the  statute  of  that  State 
to  prevent  kidnapping.  It  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  d i fficu l\ ies  that  would  eventu- 
ally spring  up  under  such  a slate  of  circumstances. 
All  interference  by  the  people  of  Oh io  with  the 
property  or  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia  was  to 
be  deprecated  and  condemned  as  unwarranted  and 
in  violation  of  the  good  faith  which  should  ever  ex- 
ist, under  our  admirable  constitution,  between  the 
two  sovereignties  Laws  had  been  enacted  in  Ohio 
against  any  such  interference,  but  it  being  shown 
that  Congress  alone  had  the  power  of  enacting  laws 
relative  to  fugitives  from  labor,  the  Ohio  acts  were 
repealed.  He  further  alluded  to  the  operation  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  tiie  United  States,  and  also 
of  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  and  urged  the  citi- 
zens of  both  States  to  a strict  and  faithful  observance 
of  them.  He  appeared,  he  repeated,  in  behalf  of  tha 
State  of  Ohio;  but  should  it  be  ascertained  that  the 
prisoners  had,  at  any  time  when  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime  charged,  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia,  he  would  immediately  abandon  'the  de- 
fence aud  leave  them  to  rely  upon  other  counsel. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  as  we 
arc  informed  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Intelligen- 
cer, insisted  on  the  continuance  of  the  case,  on  tha 
ground  that  there  was  not  tune  for  a preparation  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  might  be  assigned  the 
prosecution. 

The  Court,  after  the  close  of  the  arguments, 
granted  the  motion  and  fixed  upon  the  1 7 Lh  of  No- 
vember next  for  a special  session  to  try  tiie  issue. — 
The  prisoners  were  admitted  to  bail  in  §500  each, 
or  were  to  stand  committed  until  trial,  in  case  no 
hail  could  be  had.  Ttiey  will,  however,  probably 
he  able  to  secure  the  necessary  bail  in  a few  days. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  prevent  Hie  attendance  of  Mr.  Vinton  at 
the.  time  fixed  upon  for  the  special  court.  Good 
feeling  and  harmony  prevailed  'hroughout.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  the  Court  repeated- 
ly expressed  a determination  to  atford  the  prisoners 
a fair  and  impartial  trial.  The  only  exceptionable 
feature  of  the  proceedings  1 observed  was  the  de- 
grading treatment  shown  the  prisoners  when  taken 
to  ami  from  jail.  No  one  had  a remote  idea  that  any 
effort  would  tie  made  to  release  them — yet  each  pri- 
soner was  collared  by  two  self-important  sub-ofli- 
cers,  and  dragged  along  among  a crowd  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  as  if  they  were  the  blackest  criminals 
in  chiistendom. 
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The  editor  of  the  Marietta  Intelligencer  remarks: 
“It  will  be  seen  that  an  indictment  was  found  against 
the  prisoners  by  the  grand  jury,  and  that  they  have 
been  remanded  for  trial,  the  case  having  been  con- 
tinued on  account,  as  it  is  assumed,  of  the  illness  ol 
the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  We 
cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  regret  and  surprise 
at  these  proceedings.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise 
that,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  facts  before  them, 
the  grand  jury  should  have  ventured  to  find  a bill 
against  the  prisoners;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Court  should  suffer  a continuance  of  the  case, 
perpetrating  as  they  do  thereby  a flagrant  wrong,  as 
we  conceive,  against  not  only  the  abducted  citizens, 
but  against  the  State  of  Ohio,  whose  rights  are  thus 
set  at  naught.  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners,  and 
that  this  is  understood  by  those  engaged  in  the  pros- 
ecution. But,  as  we  intimated  several  weeks  since, 
the  final  discussion  of  the  question,  on  its  merits,  is 
put  off,  in  order  to  punish  the  prisoners  before  they 
are  tried.  They  have  already  been  retained  in  prison 
for  some  time,  and  unless  they  should  get  bail  will 
be  retained  for  a longer  period.  Even  if  they  get 
bail,  the  rod  will  be  held  over  their  heads,  and  thus, 
it  is  supposed,  others  will  be  deterred  from  following 
the  example  set  by  them,  in  the  matter  with  which 
they  stand  charged.  If  we  are  correct  in  this  sup- 
position, there  is  certainly  just  room  for  complaint 
against  the  course  of  proceedings.” 

The  Oiiio  State  Journal,  on  copying  the  above, 
remarks : 

“We  are  not  advised  whelher  the  writer  speaks 
by  authority  of  Mr.  Vinton,  when  he  states  that  that 
gentleman  will  not  be  able  to  appear  in  November, 
in  defence  of  the  prisoners;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  efficient  services  will  not  be  withheld,  if  consist- 
ent with  his  other  engagements. 

“The  sketch  furnished  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Intelligencer  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Vinton, 
may  not  be  entirely  correct;  but  if  it  is,  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  has  erred  in  supposing  that  an  indictment 
would  not  be  found  against  the  Virginians  who  were 
engaged  in  the  abduction  of  our  citizens.  An  in- 
dictment will,  we  imagine,  be  found  against  them  in 
any  event;  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  will  be 
called  upon  to  deliver  them.  The  spiritof  Mr.  V’s. 
remarks  and  the  proceedings  generally  are  well  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  a just  settlement  of  the  difficulty, 
and  are  worthy  of  general  approbation.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brough  appeared  among  others,  it  is  said,  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoners,  whelher  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  V., 
of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  or  of  the  prisoners,  it 
is  not  stated.  We  regret  much  that  Mr.  Summers 
was  not  present,  although  in  Mr.  Vinton’s  hands 
all  will  be  done  that  can  be  done  by  Cou'nsel  from 


Ohio. 


CHURCH  CHRONICLES. 


Church  hjstory  al  ways  has  had  so  much  to  do 
vvjlh  political  history,  that  no  chronicle  of  passing 
lime  would  seem  to  be  perfect  without  keeping  it 
somewhat  in  view, —-and  hence  the  introduction,  re- 
cently, of  a department  devoted  to  that  subject  in 
the  Register.  It  must  necessarily  be  brief.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  make  it  comprehensive.  The  statistics 
of  “Churches” — as  they  are  called— we  should  say, 
of  sects,  and  of  the  various  religious  associations, 
missionary  and  others,  constitute  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects o(  attention  in  this  department.  Incidents, 
constitute  the  nejft  object.  Doctrines,  creeds,  and 
opinions,  are  the  abstracts — for  which  we  hope  there 
is  room  enough  m the  wide  world,  without  our  hav- 
ing to  register  them. 

Church  history,  is  a wide  theme.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, would  think  of  such  a man  as  Frederick  “the 
Great,”  as  he  was  designated  lor  half  a century  on 
account  of  his  generalship,  taking  far  more  in- 
terest in  his  own  future  character  as  a Historian 
of  the  Church,  than  as  a successful  warrior: — 
We  looked  with  no  Ijllle  amusement  in  early  life, 
through  five  heavy  octpyp  volumes  of  Frederick’s 
writings  on  “Ecclesiastical  History,”  an  appropriate 
appendix  to  which,  was  his  correspondence  and  ear- 
nest endeavours  to  obtain  from  die  Catholic  author- 
ities ot  Fiance  (though  a “protestant”  himself)  per- 
mission to  have  “Christian  burial”  for  the  remains, 
and  that  mass  might  be  performed  to  redeem  the  soul 
of  Voltaire,  the  man  that  of  all  others,  during  his 
life,  Frederick  most  dreaded  and  hated.  Freder- 
ick’s eccleciasljcM  history  seemed  to  us  to  be  just 
about  one  century’s  improvement  upon  the  tremen- 
dous folio  volume  which  we  had  just  before  ponder- 
ed over,  written  by  a no  less  opinionated  Royal  liter- 
atus— we  allude  to  the  famous  treatise  of  King  James 
of  England,  upon  “Demonology.” 

But  Lo  our  “vocation.” 

There  are  at  the  present  moment,  great  commo- 
tions in  what  is  termed  “the  religious  world,”  “tam- 


ings, and  overturnings,  and  over-turnings,”  as  an  in- 
spired prophet  has  described  it.  Several  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  are  exceedingly  agitated, — riots 
have  taken  place,  and  “ religious  civil  wars ” — (what 
prostitution  of  terms?)  have  actually  commenced,  and 
threaten  to  involve  more  than  one  of  the  European 
Stales.  That  Ihe  horrid  example  of  the  Syrian — 
Christian  and  Mahometan  “religious  war”  may  not 
be  re-enacted  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  within 
the  circle  of  the  current  year,  is  doubtful.  Persia 
allowed  the  Nestorian  Christians  a home  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses  for  more  than  a thousand  years 
— Christian  sectarians  found  them  at  length,  and  car- 
ried their  disputes  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Sehah, 
and  before  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Envy,  de- 
traction, strife,  bloodshed, — exterpating  war,  trav- 
elled rapidly  on.  In  a short  time  it  is  likely  we 
shall  have  to  regisler  the  Nestorian  Christians  as 
amongst  the  sects  o(  men  that  were,  hut  are  no  more. 

Not  only  are  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  agitated 
upon  ‘religious’  subjects,  but  every  church,  in  every 
realm,  appears  to  be  subjected  to  disputes  and  con- 
tention in  unusual  proportion  and  intensity.  The 
Catholics  have  their  quarrel  renewed  about  the  Je- 
suits, on  one  hand,  embracing  all  of  France  and 
Switzerland  in  the  dispute — whilst  Germany  and 
especially  Saxony  and  Prussia,  are  in  arms  about 
the  Ronge  reform,  which  is  evidently  sweeping 
onward  very  like  the  reform  movement  there  three 
centuries  ago. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church , continues  to  be 
distracted  by  the  Puseyile,  or  Tractarian  movement. 

Presbyterians,  in  England,  are  following  the  lead  of 
the  “Free  church  of  Scotland,”  cutting  the  connex 
ion  between  church  and  state.  A division  has  taken 
place  in  the  churches  of  both  kingdoms,  upon  this 
subject.  In  the  United  States  we  have  the  sect  en- 
tirely divided  between  what  are  termed  “the  old” 
and  “the  new”  church.  Another  question  is  now 
agitating  this  church,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the 
Christian  churches; — we  allude  to  the  slave  question — 
how  far  church  communion  may  be  accorded  to 
those  who  continue  to  hold  an  African  as  a slave. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  the  U.  States, 
has  been  entirely  separated,  and  that  too  geographi- 
cally, upon  this  question.  “The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,”  instituted  within  the  last  few 
months,  maintain  different  tenets  and  have  different 
rules  of  church  government  in  relation  to  the  holding 
of  slaves,  from  that  of  the  church  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

Tiie  Methodist  Annual  Episcopal  Conference  of 
Ohio  assembled  on  the  3d  inst.;  about  160  members 
were  in  attendance.  The  conference  embraces  but 
one  district  in  a slave  State,  and  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Parkersburg,  Va.  Bishop  Hamline  pre- 
sides; Bishop  Soule  being  present  on  Friday,  the 
presiding  Bishop  out  of  courtesy  it  is  supposed,  invi- 
ted him  lo  preside,  temporarily. 

While  he  was  in  the  chair,  Jacob  Young,  an  old 
and  influential  preacher,  arose  and  offered  a pream- 
ble and  resolution,  reciting  the  cooperation  of  Bish- 
op Soule  in  the  secession  which  took  place  a few 
months  since  at  Louisville,  and  declaring  it  inexpe- 
dient and  highly  improper  for  that  gentleman  to 
preside  at  any  of  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  question  being  called 
for,  Mr.  Soule  declared  that  he  could  not  put  the 
question.  Bishop  Hamiine  resumed  the  chair — the 
vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion were  adopted,  only  seven  voting  against  them. 

Bishop  Soule,  a few  minutes  after,  left  the  house. 
A unanimous  vote  was  afterwards  obtained  in  favor 


Without  being  exactly  confident  of  the  accuracy 
of  our  detail,  it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  some 
account  of  the  posture  of  affairs  which  has  led  to 
the  appointment  of  this  foreign  deputation,  to  inter- 
fere with  or  influence  our  American  concerns.  We 
give  it  as  our  impressions,  subject  to  correction,  if 
we  are  in  error  in  any  material  particular. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  there  has  been  or  is  such  a radical  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  relation  to  slavery  amongst  the 
Quakers,  as  to  render  such  a movement  as  the  one 
now  adopted,  either  expedient  or  excusable.  Qua- 
kers have  generally  been  recognized  as  having  orig- 
inated the  emancipation  of  Africans  in  this  and  all 
other  countries,  and  as  for  many  years  none  of  the 
members  of  the  society  have  been  allowed  to  own 
slaves,  or  to  countenance  in  any  form,  the  ownership 
of  slaves,  it  would  seem  strange  that  there  remained 
any  occasion  for  a serious  dispute  among  them  upon 
the  subject. 

Time  was,  when  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  all  others 
of  the  American  community,  had  no  question  as  to 
their  being  at  liberty  to  purchase  and  appropriate  to 
their  own  service,  the  natives  of  Africa,  brought  to 
this  country  for  sale. 

When  Anthony  Benezet,  and  the  early  emanci- 
pators of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  started  the 
question  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in 
bondage  and  to  appropriate  his  services  to  his  use, 
they  were  at  first  regarded  by  the  body  of  the  Qua- 
ker society  as  innovaters,  disturbers  of  the  harmony, 
good  will,  and  charity,  which  characterized  the  so- 
ciety. They  were  “dealt  with,”  persecuted,  and 
traduced.  The  whole  emancipation  turmoil,  was 
first  fought  on  that  stage.  We  will  not  say  the  “ab- 
olition” turmoil,  because  that  term,  as  familiarly 
understood,  implies  an  ultra-ism,  which  the  Quakers 
had  the  good  sense  to  steer  clear  of. 

Emancipation,  as  preached  by  the  old  Quakers, 
differed  but  little  from  that  which  was  subscribed  to 
(we  will  not  say  practiced,  by)  Thomas  Jefferson, 
William  Pinkney,  and  the  old  “abolition  socie- 
ty” which  existed  in  1793,  and  comprised  most  of 
the  prominent  men  then  in  the  republican  ranks,  in 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was  a pro- 
cess adapted  to  the  true  nature  of  the  evil  to  be  rem- 
edied, avoiding  the  deplorable  error  which  has  since 
been  the  occasion  of  so  much  unhappiness  in  this 
country. 

The  deviation  to  which  we  allude,  accounts  for 
the  fact,  that  however  individual  members  of  the 
Quaker  society  may  still  be  regarded,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  amongst  the  most  effective  and  zealous 
friends  of  the  African,  yet  their  influence  as  a socie- 
ty, which  was  undisputed  and  unrivalled  up  to  the 
period  at  which  abolition  was  made  a political  ques- 
tion in  the  United  Slates,  or  rather  up  to  the  period 
when  colonization  was  first  abandoned  by  the  aboli- 
tionists and  amalgamation  substituted, — from  that 
period  to  this,  the  Quakers  as  a society,  have  ceased 
to  have  any  influence  with  the  sons  of  Africa — and 
have  in  fact,  been  regarded  by  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  ultra  abolitionists,  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation. 

Why  was  this  ? 

Because  they  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adhere 
to  the  origiual  course  adopted  by  them,  in  regard  to 
slavery,  and  to  admonish  not  only  against  its  being 
made  a political  question,  but  against  attempting  to 
operate  beyond  the  rights  of  others  tojudge  for  them- 
selves in  the  premises. 

Such  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Quaker  meet- 
ings generally  throughout  the  Union,  upon  the  sub- 


of  the  restoration  of  the  original  rule  of  Mr.  Wesley,  ject.  No  member  ol  the  society  was  allowed  tq  hold 
concerning  drunkenness  and  the  drinking  of  intoxi-  . a slave,  or  so  far  to  countenance  slavery  as  to  buy 
eating  liquors.  It  is  a much  more  stringent  rule  than  or  lo  hire  a slave  of  his  master.  That  far  they  con- 


llie  recent  one. 

The  conference  have  adopted  a resolution  appro- 
ving the  proceeding  of  the  general  conference  at 
New  York  respecting  ministers  owning  slaves. 

The  Quaker  Embassy  from  Englakd.  By  the 
last  steamer  arrived  Josiah  and  William  Foster, 
George  Stacy,  and  John  Allen,  a deputation  of  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  lo  the  Friends 
in  the  Uniicd  States,  one  account  states,  but  more 
probably  to  the  Friends  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  meet- 
ing, to  endeavor  to  reconcile  and  re-unile  them  upon 
a subject  upon  which  a difference  and  separation  has 
recently  taken  place,  in  that  meeting — that  is,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  • 

The  slave  question  is  likely  to  become  the  question, 
in  this  country,  whether  the  great  body  of  ihe  people 
will  that  it  should  be  so,  or  not.  The  South  appear 
to  be  just  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  that 
it  ma_-  be,  or  can  he  argued.  The  idea  of  preventing 
its  discussion  we  conceive  lias  been  abandoned. — 
The  true  merits  of  the  subject,  area  much  safer  reli- 
ance for  them.  The  fact  we  conceive  is  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  question  in  the  Friends’  society. 


sidered  to  be  the  testimony  due  from  them.  All  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  just  as  much  right  to  think  and 
to  act  for  themselves  in  the  premises.  Beyond  mere 
advice,  they  had  no  right  to  go  and  least  of  all,  to  at- 
tempt coercion,  in  any  of  its  forms. 

Political  anti-slavery  and  abolitionism,  was  by  no 
means  content  with  these  restr’clions.  Their  ultra 
thi  ories  carried  the  colored  people  in  body,  to  far 
other  views; — the  Quakers  refused  to  lollow-the  con- 
sequence is  that  no  religious  society  in  the  union  has 
this  day  less  influence  with  the  leaders,  the  politi- 
cians amongst  the  colored  people,  than  the  Quakers. 
Their  well  ground  influence  amongst  the  great  body 
of  the  colored  people  is  not  yet  entirely  departed, 
but  the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States  are 
at  this  day  as  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain  leaders  as  everlfie  ‘(United  Irishmen”  were,  un- 
der that  celebrated  association. 

Is  proof  required  of  this  assertion  ? 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  converse  or  argue  with 
colored  people,  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  emi- 
grating to  Africa,  or  even  mention  the  word  “colo- 
nization,” and  he  can  doubt  no  longer. 

But  to  our  subject, 
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There  is  no  general  authority  to  control  the  Qua- 
ker associations.  They  have  neither  patriarch, 
bishop,  nor  written  creed.  The  highest  church 
authority  with  them  is  their  “Yearly  Meetings,” 
composed  of  representations  front  their  several 
‘ quarterly”  and  perhaps  their  “monthly  meetings,” 
that  is,  meetings  litld  monthly  ami  quarterly,  within 
the  circuit  embraced  by  the  yearly  meeting.  The 
first  “yearly  meeting”  of  the  society,  was  held  in 
London.  In  due  time  a yearly  meeting  was  estab- 
lished in  “the  colonies.”  At  present  there  are  held 
many  yearly  meetings  in  the  United  Stales. 

No  one  of  these  yearly  meetings  pietends  to  have 
any  authority  whatever  over  any  other  one.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  ligament  binding  them  or  their  mem- 
bership, than  that  of  “love  in  the  Gospel  of  Truth.” 

That  a difference  of  opinion  would  occasionally 
be  found  to  exist  in  such  a slate  of  society  or  associ- 
ation, is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at.  That  so 
little  of  such  difference  has  been  exhibited,  is  worthy 
of  remark. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  society,  in  relation  to  holding  of  slaves, 
hardly  a wave  of  disturbance  agitated  the  society. 

At  length  the  American  revolution  occurred,  and 
that  brought  up  another  difference.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Friends,  being  by  their  religious  tenants 
opposed  to  war,  on  any  account,  naturally  exerted 
their  influence,  individually  to  prevent  a resort  to 
such  an  expedieit,  even  for  such  a cause  as  was 
then  presented.  Hence  the  general  impression 
amongst  the  vvhigs  of  that  day,  that  the  Quakers 
v.ere  generally  lories.  Many  of  them  were  so — 
perhaps  a larger  proportion  than  of  any  other  reli- 
gious sect  in  the  country, — but  there  were  others  as 
true  vvhigs,  in  this  society,  as  the  country  could  boast. 
Not  only  were  there  many  individuals  disowned  by 
the  society,  for  taking  up  arms  for  the  country  on 
that  occasion,  but  a schism  took  place  in  the  socie- 
ty, and  a “meeting”  of  those  who  differed  in  opinion 
trom  the  majority  was  formed,  and  long  continued 
to  assemble  regularly  in  Philadelphia,  designated  as 
“fighting  Quakers.”  They  held  that  it  was  justifia- 
ble to  take  up  arms  in  defensive  war. 

From  the  “Hickory  Quakers”  as  those  disowned 
by  the  society  are  generally  denominated,  we  had 
tome  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army — General  Green,  next  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen  to  General  Washington 
himself,  and  General  Wayne,  “Mad  Anthony,”  as 
he  was  called,  were  bolh  of  them,  if  we  mistake  not, 
ol  Quaker  families. 

The  next  difference  that  arose  in  the  Quaker  soci- 
ety, was  that  which  originated  from  the  preaching 
of  Elias  Hicks.  This  was  rather  a re-discussion  of 
a dispule  which  occurred  in  the  days  of  William 
Penn,  and  he  said,  had  been  started  many  centuries 
before.  The  Quaker  society  in  the  United  States 
separated  on  ttie  dispute  alluded  to,  into  “Yearly 
Meetings”  of  Hicksiles,  and  Yearly  Meelings  of  “the 
Orthodox,”  as  they  are  usually  termed,  though  the 
H icksiles  claim  to  be  the  real  orthodox,  no  less  than 
the  other  division.  “Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy — and 
heterodoxy  is  y our  doxy,”  Swill  truly  said. 

The  point  in  dispute  it  would  bother  us  exceeding- 
ly to  make  an  accurate  statement  of.  As  the  parlies 
could  not  agree,  they  agreed  to  separate  rather  than 
lunger  to  disagree,  Jl  was  no  doubt  best  to  do  so. 

t he  dispute  reached  England  and  Ireland,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  a division.  Their 
yearly  meeting  recognize  the  “orthodox”  Quakers 
only,  and  hold  no  correspondence  with  the  “Hick- 
sites.”  In  the  United  States  the  large  majority  of 
Quakers  belong  to  the  Hicksite  meetings.  The 
yearly  meetings  in  Indiana,  to  which  these  Friends 
from  England  have  been  delegated,  belongs  to  the 
orthodox  division  ol  the  society,  w ilh  whom  the  En- 
glish yearly  meeting  continue  in  unity. 

The  division  occurred  about  a year  ago,  which  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  English  deputation  to  recon- 
cile, upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  One  portion  ol  trie 
society  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  join  in 
the  abolition  or  oiiti -slavery  movement,  and  they  as- 
sociated themselves  accoidingly.  This,  the  other 
parly  insisted,  was  contrary  to  orthodox  doctrine, 
which  repudiates  all  association  but  that  of  their 
own  body.  Disputes  ran  high,  and  at  length  a sep- 
aration took  place,  to  heal  this  difference,  if  possi- 
ble, is  the  errand  of  love  assigned  to  this  deputation 
of  Friends  from  England. 

'I  he  opinions  in  relation  to  the  slave  question,  of 
the  larger  body  of  Quakers  in  this  section  of  the 
union,  as  expressed  by  the  Baltimore  yearly  meeting, 
we  inserted  some  time  since  in  the  Register.  We 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  them  and  the  orthodox  party  here,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  All  the  societies,  if  we  mistake 
not,  disapprove  of  the  movements  ol  the  abolition- 
ists— yet  many  ol  the  warmest  arid  most  zealous 
abolitionists  are  Quakers 


“The  Friend,”  a monthly  journal  published  in 
London,  in  allusion  to  the  deputation  says: 

“How  name  it  about  in  Indiana,  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  in  which  the  society  is  or  ought  to 
be  fully  united,  (though  the  exertion  of  its  members 
may  be  various  in  degree,)  there  were  Friends  dis- 
placed from  their  respective  slalions  in  the  church, 
because  they  were  considered  too  active  iri  one  of 
the  best  causes  mankind  can  be  engaged  in  ? 

“May  truth  and  love  so  prevail  in  the  Indiana 
yearly  meeting,  that  they  may  with  open  arms  re- 
ceive their  brethren  in  the  same  way  as  is  usual 
when  tuo  meetings  are  united  together;  and  may 
there  be  a willingness  in  the  other  Friends  to  return, 
with  the  simple  understanding  that  each  Friend  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  maintain  the  anti-slavery  cause,  as 
may  from  onetime  to  another  appear  to  him  correct, 
allowing  others  to  do  something  or  nothing,  as  they 
may  incline.  In  this  way  the  breach  will  be  healed, 
unity  restored  and  preserved,  and  the  truth  prosper; 
and  the  Friends  who  have  yielded  to  the  call  of  reli- 
gious duty,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  assist  their  Amer- 
ican brethren,  will  ever  leel  satisfaction  and  comfort 
in  the  remembrance  thereof.” 

The  editor  of  the  Indiana  Free  Labor  Advocate, 
the  organ  of  the  anti-slavery  Friend,  responds: 

“If  I understand  (he  terms  the  writer  proposes  as 
the  basis  of  a reunion,  they  are  substantially  the 
same  that  I proposed  long  ago,  and  which  I believe 
anti-slavery  Friends  would  generally  be  satisfied 
with.  All  we  asked  was  liberty  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  religious  society,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  act  in  Ihe  anti-slavery  cause  according 
to  our  own  convictions  of  duty— we  wished  to  have 
liberty  to  follow  the  advice  and  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple ol  our  English  Friends,  (because  they  were  in 
full  accordance  with  those  convictions,)  without  be- 
ing proscribed  therefor;  always  holding  ourselves 
liable  to  church  censure  for  any  violation  of  the 
principles  of  morality,  orof  the  discipline.” 

We  have  taken  more  space  upon  this  subject  than 
the  occasion  may  seem  to  call  for.  Our  reply  is, 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  engrossing  interest — slavery 

and  it  is  touched  in  this  case  by  a foreign  deputa- 
tion• It  was  proper  to  have  the  case  fairly  before  us. 

The  Mormon  Press.  L.  O.  Littlefield,  in  a long 
article  under  the  caption  of  “Revolution  in  the  Daily 
Press,”  states  that  “through  the  providence  of  God, 
the  Church  ot  Jesus  Christ  has  now  four  presses  in 
successful  operation  : the  Times  and  Seasons,  the 
Nauvoo  Neighor,  the  New  York  Messenger,  and  the 
Millenial  Star.  These  advocate  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  are  each  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  who  hold  the  keys  of  the 
last  dispensation,  and  are  endowed  with  the  power 
ol  calling  down  the  revelations  of  heaven.  Let  these 
journals  be  patronized  unanimously  by  the  saints; 
and  make  them  the  channels  through  which  knowl- 
edge shall  flow  to  every  part  of  the  earth.  Keep 
them  in  every  house;  lend  them  to  those  who  sit  in 
darkness,  that  the  honest  iri  heart  may  fie  converted 
and  the  work  of  gathering  be  urged  on  among  the 
house  of  Israel.” 

As  a specimen  ofthp  tone  of  those  presses  we  ex- 
tract trom  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  ol  the  27th  u 1 1 . , 
the  following:  “The  New  England  Puritan  regrets 
that  General  Jackson  aid  not  make  a public  con- 
fession arid  atonement  in  regard  to  duelling,  as  the 
great  warrior  and  statesman  David  confessed  and 
atoned  lor  his  sin  in  procuring  the  death  of  Uriah 
that  he  might  enjoy  his  beauteous  wife.” 

On  which  the  Neighbor  thus  comments  : “Such 
false  comparisons  and  such  foolish  suggestions,  nev- 
er ought  Lo  mislead  and  insult  the  minds  of  an  en- 
lightened people.  “ David  atoned  for  his  sin!’’  when  ? 
In  the  days  ol  the  apostles  (see  Acts  2,  34,)  he  had 
not  ascenced  into  heaven,  and  of  course  was  in  hell, 
atonhig  for  wilful  murder;  and , there  having  been  tio 
resurrection  since,  he  is  there  still.  The  scriptures 
reveal  nothing  about  Gen.  Jackson,  and  most  likely 
he  will  wait,  like  other  men,  till  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment.” 


CAPTAIN  FREMONT’S  REPORT. 


Fiom  the  National  Intelligencer. 

We  have  derived  much  satisfaction  and  informa- 
tion from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  narrative  ot 
the  second  expeoitiuii  ol  this  enterprising  arid  ta- 
lented young  officer.  Our  opinion  respecting  Cap- 
tain Fremont’s  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  lie 
was  placed  in  lias  been  already  expressed.  The 
manner  in  w Inch  he  conducted  this  second  expedi- 
tion, amidst  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger  far  ex- 
ceeding those  which  attended  the  former  one;  the 
highly  satisfactory  way  in  which  he  has  discharged 


all  the  duties  and  accomplished  all  the  purposes 
contemplated;  and  the  successful  issue  to  his  peril- 
ous undertaking  achieved  by  his  courage,  his  skill, 
his  sound  judgement,  and,  we  will  add,  his  humani- 
ty, his  correct  sense  of  moral  obligation  arid  Jove 
of  right,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise. 

Captain  Fremont  departed  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion from  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on  the  Missouri 
frontier,  on  the  2kth  of  May,  1843.  His  party  con- 
sisted principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian  French, 
and  Americans — amounting  in  all  to  thirty-nine  men; 
among  whom  were  several  of  those  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  his  former  tour.  Mr.  Thomas 
Fitzpatrick  was  selected  as  the  guide,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Preuss  was  associated  with  the  expedition 
in  the  same  capacity  as  before.  The  party  were 
armed  generally  with  Hall’s  carbines,  and  were 
furnished  with  a brass  twelve-pound  howitzer.  The 
camp  equipage  and  provisions  were  transported  in 
twelve  carts,  each  drawn  by  two  mules, and  a light 
covered  wagon,  mounted  on  springs,  conveyed  the 
instruments. 

“To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as  possible,  I 
determined ,”  says  Captain  Fremont,  “in  conformity 
with  my  general  instructions,  to  vary  the  route  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  that  followed  in  the  year 
1842.  Tiie  route  then  was  up  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Platte  river  to  the  South  Pass,  in  north  lati- 
tude 42°;  the  route  now  determined  on  was  up  the 
valley  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  to  the  head  of  the 
Ailonsas,  and  lo  some  pass  in  the  mountains,  if  any 
could  be  found,  at  the  sources  of  that  river. 

“By  making  this  deviation  from  the  former  route, 
the  problem  of  a new  route  to  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, in  a climate  more  genial,  might  be  solved,  and 
a better  knowledge  obtained  of  an  important  river 
anu  the  country  it  drained,  while  the  great  object  of 
the  expedition  would  finds  its  point  of  commence- 
ment at  the  termination  of  the  former,  whicli  was 
at  that  great  gate  in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains called  the  South  Pass,  and  on  the  lofty  peak  of 
the  mountain  which  overlooks  it,  deemed  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  ridge,  and  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
which  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  to 
the  Pa;  ific  or  the  Mississippi.” 

The  route  appears  to  have  been  for  many  days 
through  a pleasant  and  level  prairie  country,  inter- 
sected with  numerous  streams,  in  general  well  tim- 
bered on  their  margin  with  ash,  elm,  cotton-wood, 
and  very  large  oak.  This  agreeable  state  of  things 
did  not,  however,  continue;  for,  the  narrative  says: 

“Shortly  after  leaving  our  encampment  on  the 
26th  June,  we  found  suddenly  that  the  nature  of  the 
country  had  entirely  changed.  Bare  sand  hills  eve- 
ry where  surrounded  us  in  the  undulating  ground 
along  which  we  were  moving,  and  the  plants  pecu- 
liar to  a sandy  soil  made  their  appearance  in  abun- 
dance.” 

The  fourth  of  July  was  spent  at  St.  Vrain’s  fort, 
in  latitude  40  deg.  16  min.  52  sec.  north,  and  longi- 
tude west  105  deg.  12  min.  23  sec. 

The  parly  were  m the  neighborhood  of  Pike’s 
peak  on  the  1 Ith  of  July.  We  are  told  respecting 
the  country  through  which  they  were  now  travel- 
ling, that — 

“With  occasional  exceptions,  comparatively  so 
very  small  as  not  to  require  mention,  these  prairies 
are  every  where  covered  with  a close  and  vigorous 
growth  of  a great  variety  of  grasses,  among  which 
the  most  abundant  is  the  buffalo  grass,  ( sesleria 
dactyloides .)  Between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  riv- 
ers, that  part  of  this  region  which  forms  the  basin 
drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Kansas,  with  which 
our  operations  made  us  more  particularly  acquaint- 
ed, is  based  upon  a formation  of  calcareous  rocks. 
The  soil  of  all  this  country  is  excellent,  admirably 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  would  sup- 
port a large  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  A 
glance  at  ihe  map  accompanying  this  report,  along 
our  several  lines  of  travel,  will  show  you  that  this 
plain  is  watered  by  many  streams.  Throughout  the 
western  half  of  the  plain  these  are  shallow,  with 
sandy  beds,  becoming  deeper  as  they  reach  the  rich- 
er lands  approaching  the  Missouri  river;  they  gene- 
rally have  bottom  lands,  bordering  by  bluff's  varying 
from  filty  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  In  all  this 
legion  the  liprrber  is  entirely  confined  to  theslreams. 
In  the  eastern  half,  where  the  soil  is  a deep,  rich, 
vegetable  mould,  retentive  ol  rain  and  moisture,  it 
is  of  vigorous  growth  and  of  many  different  kinds; 
arid  throughout  the  v/estern  half  it  consists  entirely 
of  various  species  of  cotton- wood,  w hich  deserves 
to  be  called  the  tree  of  the  desert — growing  in  san- 
dy soils  wtieie  no  oilier  liee  will  grow;  pointing  out 
Hie  existence  of  water,  arid  furnishing  to  the  tra- 
veller fuel,  and  food  for  his  animals.” 

On  the  17th  July  Captain  Fremont  visited  the  ce- 
lebrated Springs,  from  which  the  Boiling  Springs’ 
River  takes  its  name,  and  gives  the  following  gra- 
phic sketch  of  their  locality: 
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“Leaving  Ihe  camp  to  follow  slowly,  I rode  ahead 
in  the  afternoon  in  search  of  the  springs.  In  the 
mean  lime,  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathered  all 
the  afternoon  over  ihe  mountains,  began  to  roll 
down  their  sides;  and  a slorm  so  violent  burst  upon 
me,  that  it  appeared  I had  entered  the  storehouse  of 
the  thunder  storms.  I continued,  however,  to  ride 
along  up  the  river  until  about  sunset,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  be  doubtful  of  finding  the  springs  before 
the  next  day,  when  I came  suddenly  upon  a large 
smooth  rock,  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  where 
the  water  from  several  springs  was  bubbling  and 
boiling  up  in  the  midst  of  a white  incrustation  with 
which  it  had  covered  a portion  of  the  rock.  As  this 
did  not  correspond  with  a description  given  me  by 
the  hunters,  1 did  not  stop  to  taste  the  water;  but, 
dismounting,  walked  a little  way  up  the  river,  and 
passing  through  a narrow  thicket  of  shrubbery  bor- 
dering the  stream,  stepped  directly  upon  a huge 
white  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river,  already 
become  a torrent,  foamed  a long,  broken  by  a small 
fall.  A deer  which  had  been  drinking  at  the  spring 
was  startled  by  my  approach,  and,  springing  across 
the  l iver,  bounded  off  up  the  mountain.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  rock,  which  had  apparently  been 
formed  by  deposition,  was  a beautiful  white  basin, 
overhung  by  currant  bushes,  in  which  the  cold  clear 
water  bubbled  up,  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the 
escaping  gas,  and  overflowing  the  rock,  which  it  had 
almost  entirely  cove'ea  w ilh  a smooth  crust  of  glis- 
tening white.  I had  all  day  refrained  from  drinking, 
reserving  myself  for  the  spring;  and  as  I could  not 
well  be  more  wet  than  the  rain  had  already  made 
me,  I lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  basin,  and  drank 
heartily  of  the  delightful  water.  The  annexed 
sketch  is  only  a rude  one,  but  it  will  enable  you  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  and 
the  beauty  of  this  spot,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
lofty  mountains,  beautifully  timbered,  which  sweep 
closely  round,  shuttingup  the  little  valley  in  a kind 
of  cove.  As  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  I rode 
quickly  down  the  river,  on  which  I found  the  camp 
a fe  v miles  below. 

“The  morning  of  the  18th  was  beautiful  and 
clear,  and,  all  the  people  being  anxious  to  drink  of 
these  famous  waters,  we  encamped  immediately  at 
the  springs,  and  spent  there  a very  pleasant  day.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  another  locality  of 
springs,  which  are  entirely  of  the  same  nature.  The 
water  has  a very  agreeable  taste,  which  Mr.  Preuss 
found  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the  famous 
Seller  springs  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Nassau." 

July  20. — The  narrative  states:  “We  continued 
our  march  up  the  stieam,  along  a green  sloping 
bottom,  between  pine  hills  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  main  Black  hills  on  the  other,  towards  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  from  those 
of  the  Aikansas.  As  we  approached  the  dividing 
ridge,  the  whole  valley  was  radiant  with  flowers; 
blue,  yellow,  pink,  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  vied 
with  each  other  in  splendor.  E^parcelle  was  one  of 
the  highly  characteristic  plants,  and  a bright  look- 
ing flower  ( guillardia  aristula)  was  very  frequent,  but 
the  most  abundant  plant  along  our  road  to-day  was 
geranium  maculalum,  which  is  the  characteristic  plant 
on  ili is  portion  of  the  dividing  grounds.  Crossing 
to  the  waters  of  the  Platte,  fields  of  blue  flax  added 
to  the  magnificence  of  this  mountain  garden;  this 
was  occasionally  four  feet  in  height,  which  was  a 
luxuriance  of  grow  th  that  I rarely  saw  this  almost 
universal  plant  attain  throughout  the  journey.” 

The  party  were  on  the  2d  of  August  on  a fork  of 
the  Laramie  river,  in  latitude  41  deg.  45  min.  59 
sec.  and  longitude  106  deg.  47  min.  25  sec. 

“At  this  place  (says  Capt.  F.)  I became  first  ac- 
quainted with  the  yampah,  ( anelhum  graveolensj 
which  I found  our  Snake  woman  engaged  in  digging 
in  the  low  timbered  bottom  of  the  creek.  Among 
the  Indians  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  more 
particularly  among  the  Sboshonee,or  Snake  In- 
dians, in  whose  territory  it  is  very  abundant,  this  is 
considered  the  best  among  the  roots  used  for  food. 
To  us,  it  was  an  interesting  plant — a little  link  be- 
tween the  savage  and  civilized  life.  Here,  among 
the  Indians,  its  root  is  a common  article  of  food, 
which  they  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  strangers; 
while  with  u«,  in  a considerable  portion  of  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe,  the  seeds  are  used  to  flavor  soup.  It 
grows  more  abundantly,  and  in  greater  luxuriance, 
on  one  of  the  neighboring  tributaries  of  ihe  Colora- 
do than  in  any  other  part  of  this  region;  and  on  that 
stream,  to  which  the  Sankes  are  accustomed  to  re- 
sort every  year  to  procure  a supply  of  their  favor- 
ite plant,  they  have  bestowed  the  name  of  Yampah 
river.  Among  the  trappers  it  is  generally  known  as 
Lillie  Snake  river.” 

“In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  way  directly  across 
the  spurs  from  the  point  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
had  several  ridges  to  cross;  and  although  the  road 


was  not  rendered  bad  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
it  was  made  extremely  rough  by  the  stiff  tough 
bushes  of  artemisin  Iridenlula,  in  this  country  com- 
monly called  sage. 

“This  shrub  now  began  to  make  its  appearance  in 
compact  fields;  and  we  were  about  to  quit  for  a 
long  time  this  country  of  excellent  pasturage  and 
brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or  twelve  buffalo  bulls  were 
seen  during  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  surprised 
hy  the  appearance  of  large  red  ox.  We  gathered 
arond  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance, 
with  all  our  domestic  feelings  as  much  awakened  as 
if  we  had  come  in  sight  of  an  old  farm  house.  He 
had  probably  made  his  escape  from  some  party  of 
emigrants  on  Green  river;  and,  with  a vivid  remem- 
brance of  some  old  green  field,  he  was  pursuing  the 
straightesl  course  for  the  frontier  that  the  country 
admitted.  We  carried  him  along  with  us  a prize; 
and  when  it  was  found  in  the  morning  that  he  had 
wandered  ofi,  I would  not  let  him  be  pursued,  for  I 
would  raiher  have  gone  through  a starving  time  of 
three  entire  days,  than  let  him  he  killed  after  he 
had  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  so  far  among  the 
Indians.  I have  been  told  by  Mr.  Beni’s  people  of 
an  ox  born  and  raised  at  St.  Vrain’s  fort,  which 
made  his  escape  from  them  at  Elm  grove,  near  the 
frontier,  having  come  in  that  year  with  (he  wagons. 
They  were  on  their  way  out,  and  saw  occasionally 
places  where  he  had  eaten  and  lain  down  to  rest; 
but  did  not  see  him  for  about  700  miles,  when  they 
overtook  him  on  the  road,  travelling  along  to  the 
fort,  having  unaccountably  escaped  Indians  and 
every  other  mischance.” 

On  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte: 

“In  the  precipitous  bluffs  were  displayed  a suc- 
cession of  strata  containingfossil  vegetable  remains, 
and  several  beds  of  coal.  In  some  of  the  beds  the 
coal  did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  mineralized;  and 
in  some  of  the  seams  it  was  compact  and  remarka- 
bly lustrous.  In  these  latter  places  there  were  also 
thin  layers  of  a very  fine  white  salts,  in  powder.” 

“On  the  13lh  of  August  the  expedition  took  its 
way  along  the  upland,  towards  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  wa- 
ters, and  crossed  it  by  a road  some  miles  further 
south  than  the  one  we  had  followed  on  our  return  in 
1842.  We  crossed  very  near  the  table  mountain,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  South  Pass,  which  is 
near  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  already  traversed 
by  several  different  roads.  Selecting  as  well  as 
I could,  in  the  scarcely  distinguishable  ascent,  what 
might  be  considered  the  dividing  ridge  in  this  re- 
markable depression  in  the  mountain,  I took  a baro- 
metrical observation,  which  gave  7,490  feet  for  the 
elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  You  will  re- 
member that  in  my  report  of  1842  1 estimated  the 
elevation  of  this  pass  at  about  7,000  feet;  a correct 
observation  with  a good  barometer  enanles  me  to 
give  it  now  with  more  precision.  Its  importance, 
as  the  great  gate  through  which  commerce  and  tra- 
velling may  hereafter  pass  between  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  north  Pacific,  justifies  a precise 
notice  of  its  locality  and  distance  from  leading 
points,  in  addition  to  this  statement  of  its  elevation. 
As  stated  in  the  report  of  1842,  its  latitude  at  the 
point  where  we  crossed  is  42°  24' 32”;  its  longitude 
109°  26' 00”;  its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas,  by  the  common  travelling  route,  962  miles; 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platte,  along  the  val- 
ley of  that  river,  according  to  our  survey  of  1842, 
882  miles;  and  its  distance  from  St.  Louis  about 
400  miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and  about  700  by  the 
Great  Platte  rou'e;  these  additions  being  steamboat 
conveyance  in  both  instances.  From  this  pass  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  is  about  1,400  miles  by  the 
common  travelling  route;  so  that,  under  a general 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  half 
way  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
on  the  common  travelling-  route.  Following  a hol- 
low of  slight  and  easy  descent,  in  which  was  very 
soon  formed  a little  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, (for  the  waters  which  flow  west  from  the 
South  Pass  go  to  this  gulf,)  we  made  our  usual  half 
four  miles  from  the  pass,  in  latitude  by  observation 
42°  19'  53”.  Entering  here  the  valley  of  Green 
river — the  great  Colorado  of  the  west — and  inclin- 
ing very  much  to  the  southward  along  the  streams 
which  form  the  Sandy  river,  the  road  led  for  seve- 
ral days  over  dry  and  level  uninteresting  plains;  to 
which  a low,  scrubby  growth  of  artemisia  gave  a 
uniform  dull  grayish  color;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  we  encamped  in  the  Mexican  territory,  on 
the  left  bank  of  Green  river,  69  miles  from  the 
South  Pass,  in  longitude  110°  05'  05'-,  and  latitude 
41*3  53' 54”,  distant  1,031  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas.  This  is  the  emigrant  road  to  Oregon, 
which  hears'  much  to  the  southward,  to  avoid  the 
mountains  about  the  western  heads  of  Green  river 
—the  Rio  Verde  of  the  Spaniards.” 


The  proximity  of  Capt.  Fremont  to  the  “Great 
Salt  Lake,”  on  August  21,  suggested  the  following 
observations: 

“We  were  now  entering  a region  which  for  us 
possessed  a strange  and  extraordinary  interest.  We 
were  upon  the  waters  of  the  famous  lake  which 
forms  a salient  point  among  the  remarkable  geogra- 
phical features  of  the  country,  and  around  which 
the  vague  and  superstitious  accounts  of  the  trap- 
pers had  thrown  a delightful  obscurity,  which  we 
anticipated  pleasure  in  dispelling,  but  which,  in  the 
mean  time,  left  a crowded  field  for  the  exercise  of 
our  imagination. 

“In  our  occasional  conversations  with  the  few  old 
hunters  who  had  visited  that  region,  it  had  been  a 
subject  of  frequent  speculation;  and  the  wonders 
which  they  related  were  not  the  less  agreeably  be- 
cause they  were  highly  exaggerated  and  imposible. 

“Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by  trap- 
pers who  were  wandering  through  the  country  in 
search  of  new  beaver  streams,  caring  very  little  for 
geography;  its  islands  had  never  been  visited;  and 
none  were  to  be  found  who  had  entirely  made  the 
circuit  of  its  shores;  and  no  instrumental  observa- 
tions or  geographical  survey,  of  any  description, 
had  ever  been  made  any  where  in  the  neighboring 
region.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  no 
visible  outlet;  but  among  the  trappers,  including 
those  in  my  own  camp,  were  many  who  believed 
that  somewhere  on  its  surface  was  a terrible  whirl- 
pool, though  which  its  waters  found  their  way  to 
the  ocean  by  some  subterranean  communication.  All 
these  things  had  made  a frequent  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  our  desultory  conversations  around  the  fires 
at  night;  and  my  own  mind  had  become  tolerably 
well  filled  with  their  indefinite  pictures,  and  insensi- 
bly colored  with  their  romantic  descriptions,  which, 
in  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  I was  well  disposed 
to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize.” 

Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  following  interesting 
passages: 

“We  continued  our  road  down  the  river,  and  at 
night  encamped  with  a family  of  emigrants — two 
men,  women,  and  several  children — who  appeared 
to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  great  caravan.  I 
was  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  their  cattle, 
some  six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  which  really  looked 
as  well  as  if  they  had  been  all  the  summer  at  work 
on  some  good  farm.  It  was  strange  to  see  one  small 
family  travelling  along  through  such  a country,  so 
remote  from  civilization.  Some  nine  years  since, 
such  a security  might  have  been  a fatal  one;  but 
since  their  disastrous  defeats  in  the  country  a little 
north,  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  wa- 
ters. Indians,  however,  are  very  uncertain  in  their 
localities;  and  the  friendly  feelings,  also,  of  those 
now  inhabiting  it  may  be  changed.” 

“Crossing,  in  the  alternoon,  the  point  of  a narrow 
spur,  we  descended  into  a beautiful  bottom,  formed 
by  a lateral  valley,  which  presented  a picture  of 
home  beauty  that  went  directly  to  our  hearts.  The 
edge  of  the  wood,  for  several  mile  along  the  river, 
was  dotted  with  the  white  covers  of  emigrant  wa- 
gons, collected  in  groups  at  different  camps,  where 
the  smokes  were  rising  lazily  from  the  fires,  around 
which  the  women  were  occupied  in  preparing  the 
evening  meal,  and  the  children  playing  in  Lhe  grass, 
and  herds  of  cattle,  grazing  about  in  the  bottom, 
had  an  air  of  quiet  security  and  civilized  comfort 
that  made  a rare  sight  for  the  traveller  in  such  a 
remote  wilderness. 

“In  common  with  all  the  emigration,  they  had 
been  reposing  for  several  days  in  this  delightful  val- 
ley, in  order  to  recruit  their  animals  on  its  luxurian 
pasturage  after  their  long  journey,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  hard  travel  along  the  comparatively 
sterile  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia.” 

“On  the  23d  we  had  approached  within  some- 
thing more  than  a mile  of  a Shoshonee  village, 
when  suddenly  a single  horseman  emerged  from  it 
at  full  speed,  followed  by  another,  and  another,  in 
rapid  succession;  and  then  party  after  party  poured 
into  the  plain,  until,  when  the  foremosl  rider  reach- 
ed us,  all  the  whole  intervening  plain  was  occupied 
by  a mass  of  horsemen,  which  came  charging  down 
upon  us  with  guns  and  naked  swords,  lances,  and 
bows  and  arrows — Indians  entirely  naked,  and  war- 
riors fully  dressed  for  war,  with  the  long  red  stream- 
ers of  their  war  bonnets  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground — all  mingled  together  in  the  bravery  of  sa- 
vage warfare.  They  had  been  thrown  into  a sud- 
den tumult  by  the  appearance  of  our  flag,  which, 
among  these  people,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
hostility;  it  being  usually  borne  by  the  Sioux  and  the 
neighboring  mountain  Indians  when  they  come  here 
to  war;  and  we  had  accordingly  been  mistaken  for  a 
body  of  their  enemies.  A few  words  from  the  chief 
quieted  the  excitement;  and  the  whole  band,  in- 
creasing every  moment  in  number,  escorted  us  to  their 
encampment,  where  the  chief  pointed  out  a place 
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for  us  to  enr.amp.near  his  own  lodge,  and  made 
known  our  purpose  in  visiting  the  village.  In  a very 
short  time  we  purchased  eight  horsps,  for  which  we 
gave  in  exchange  Dlankets,  red  and  blue  cloth,  beads, 
knives,  and  tobacco,  and  the  u-ual  other  articles  of 
Iudian  traffic.  We  obtained  from  them  also  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  berries  of  different  kinds, 
among  which  service  berries  were  the  most  abun- 
dant; and  several  kinds  of  roots  and  seeds,  which 
we  could  eat  with  pleasuse,  as  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble food  was  gratifying  to  us.  I ate  here,  for  the 
first  lime,  the  leooynh,  or  tobacco  root,  ( valeriana  eda- 
lis ,)  the  principal  edible  root  among  the  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  mountains.  It  has  a very  stronr  and 
remarably  peculiar  taste  and  odor,  which  I can  com- 
pare to  no  other  vegetable  that  I am  acquainted  with, 
and  which  to  some  persons  is  extremely  offensive.  It 
was  characterised  by  Mr.  Preuss  as  the  most  horrid 
food  he  had  ever  put  in  his  mouth;  and  when,  in 
the  evening,  one  of  the  chiefs  sent  his  wife  to  me 
with  a portion  which  she  had  prepared  as  a delica- 
cy to  regale  us,  the  odor  immediately  drove  him  out 
of  the  lodge;  and  frequently  afterwards  he  used  to 
beg  that  when  those  who  liked  it  had  taken  what 
they  desired,  it  might  be  sent  away.  To  others, 
however,  the  taste  is  rather  an  agreeable  one,  and  1 
was  afterwards  always  glad  when  it  formed  an  addi 
tion  to  our  scanty  meals.  It  is  full  of  nutriment; 
and  in  its  unprepared  state  is  said  by  the  Indians  to 
have  very  strong  poisonous  qualities,  of  which  it  is 
deprived  by  a peculiar  process,  being  baked  in  the 
ground  for  about  two  days.” 

"August  25. — We  made  our  encampment  in  a grove 
of  cedars  immediately  at  the  Beer  Springs,  which,  on 
account  of  the  effervescing  gas  and  acid  taste,  have 
received  their  name  from  the  voj  ageurs  and  trappers 
of  the  country,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  rude  and 
hard  lives,  are  fond  of  finding  some  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  luxuries  they  rarely  have  the  fortune 
to  enjoy. 

“Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tions which  various  descriptions  had  led  me  to  form 
of  unusual  beauty  of  situation  and  scenery,  1 found  it 
altogether  a place  of  very  great  interest;  and  a trav- 
eller for  the  first  time  in  a volcanic  region  remains 
in  a constant  excitement,  and  at  every  step  is  arrest- 
ed by  something  remarkable  and  new.  There  is  a 
confusion  of  interesting  objects  gathered  together  in 
a small  place.  Around  the  place  of  encampment  the 
Beer  Springs  were  numerous;  but,  as  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  were  entirely  confined  to  that  locality  in  the 
bottom.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  in  front,  for  a space  of 
several  hundred  yards,  they  were  very  abundant;  the 
effervescing  gas  rising  up  and  agitating  the  water  in 
countless  bubbling  columns.  In  the  vicinity  round 
about  were  numerous  springs  of  an  entirely  different 
and  equally  marked  mineral  character.  In  a rather 
picturesque  spot,  about  1 300  yards  below  oup  en- 
campment, and  immediately  on  the  river  bank,  is  the 
most  remarkable  spring  of  the  place.  In  an  opening 
on  the  rock,  a white  column  of  scattered  water  is 
thrown  up,  in  form  like  a jet-d'eau,  to  a variable 
height  of  about  three  feet,  and,  though  it  is  main- 
tained in  a constant  supply,  its'greatest  height  is  at- 
tained only  at  regular  intervals,  according  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  force  below.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
subterranean  noise,  which,  together  with  the  motion 
of  the 'water,  makes  very  much  the  impression  of  a 
steamboat  in  motion;  and.  without  knowing  that  it 
had  been  already  previously  so  called,  wc  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  the  Steamboat  Spring.  The  rock  through 
which  it  is  forced  is  slightly  raised  in  a convex  man- 
ner, and  gathered  at  the  opening  into  an  urn-mouth- 
ed form,  and  is  evidently  formed  by  continued  depo- 
sition from  the  water,  and  colored  bright  red  by  ox- 
ide of  iron.  It  is  a hot  spring,  and  the  water  has  a 
pungent  and  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  leaving  a 
burning  effect  on  the  tongue.  Wiihin  two  yards  of 
the  jet  d'eau  is  a small  hole  of  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, through  which,  at  regular  intervals,  escapes  a 
blast  of  hot  air  with  a light  wreath  of  smoke,  accom- 
panied by  a regular  noise.  This  hole  had  been  no- 
ticed by  Doctor  Wislizerius,  a gentleman  who  several 
years  since  passed  by  this  place,  and  who  remarked, 
with  very  nice  observation,  that  smelling  the  gas 
which  issued  from  the  orifice  produced  a sensation  of 
giddiness  and  nausea.  Mr.  Pieussand  myself  repeat- 
ed the  observation,  and  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
its  correctness  that  we  did  not  find  it  pleasant  to 
continue  the  experiment,  as  the  sensation  of  giddi- 
ness which  it  produced  was  certainly  strong  and  de- 
cided. A huge  emigrant  w.igon,  with  a large  and 
diversified  family,  had  overtaken  us  and  halted  to 
noon  at  our  encampment;  and,  while  we  were  sitting 
at  the  spring,  a band  of  boys  and  girls,  with  two  or 
three  young  men,  came  up,  one  of  whom  1 asked  to 
sloop  down  and  smell  the  gas,  desirous  to  satisfy 
myself  further  of  its  effects.  But  his  natural  caution 
bad  been  awakened  by  the  singular  and  suspicious 


features  of  the  place,  and  he  declined  my  proposal 
decidedly,  and  with  a few  indistinct  remarks  about 
the  devil,  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  the  genius 
loci.  The  ceaseless  motion  ar.'d  the  play  of  the  foun- 
tain, the  red  rock,  and  the  green  trees  near,  make 
this  a picturesque  spot.” 

August  29. — We  find  the  following  first  mention  of 
the  most  degraded  tribe  of  Indians  yet  discovered  on  J 
our  continent — the  root-d.ggers: 

“VVe  have  now  entered  a country  inhabited  hy 
these  people;  and  as  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  we 
shall  frequently  meet  with  them  in  various  stages  of 
existence,  it  will  be  well  to  inform  you  that  scatter- 
ed over  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  south  of  the  Great  Snake  river,  are  numer- 
ous Indians  whose  subsistence  is  almost  solely  deri- 
ved from  roots  and  seeds,  and  such  small  animals  as 
chance  and  great  good  fortune  sometimes  bring  with- 
in their  reach.  They  are  miserably  poor,  armed 
only  with  bows  and  arrows,  cr  clubs;  and  as  the 
country  they  inhabit  is  almost  destitute  of  game,  they 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  better  arms.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  region  just  mentioned,  they  live 
generally  in  solitary  families;  and  farther  to  the 
south,  they  are  gathered  together  in  villages.  Those 
who  live  together  in  villages,  strengthened  by  associa- 
tion, are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  more  genial 
and  richer  parts  of  tne  country;  while  the  others  are 
driven  to  the  ruder  mountains,  and  to  the  more  in 
hospitable  parts  of  the  country.  But  by  simply  ob- 
serving, in  : ccompanyirig  us  along  our  road,  you  will 
become  better  acquainted  with  these  people  than  we 
could  make  you  in  any  other  than  a very  long  de- 
scription, and  you  will  find  them  worthy  of  your  in- 
terest. 

“Roots,  seeds,  and  grass,  every  vegetable  that  af- 
fords any  nourishment,  and  every  living  animal 
thing,  insect  or  worm,  they  eat.  Nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  lower  animal  creation,  their  sole  employ- 
ment is  to  obtain  food;  and  they  are  constantly  occu- 
pied in  a struggle  to  support  existence.” 

The  rapid  and  wasteful  destruction  of  the  buffalo 
in  these  western  wildernesses  has  been  often  alluded 
to  and  lamented  by  travellers,  yet  the  subject  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  we  cannot  omit  Captain  Fre- 
mont’s very  sensible  observations  upon  it.  On  Au- 
gust 30,  in  latitude  42  deg.  14  min.  22  sec.  and  long, 
(about)  112: 

“A  number  of  Indians  came  to  visit  us,  and  several 
men  were  sent  to  the  village  with  goods,  tobacco, 
knives,  cloth,  vermillion,  and  the  usual  trinkets,  to 
exchange  for  provisions.  But  they  had  no  game  of 
any  kind;  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  roots  from 
them,  as  they  were  miserably  poor,  and  had  but  little 
to  spare  from  their  winter  stock  of  provisions.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Indians  drew  aside  their  blankets,  show- 
ing me  their  lean  and  bony  figures;  and  I would  not 
any  longer  tempt  them  with  a display  of  our  mer- 
chandise to  part  with  their  wietched  subsistence, 
when  they  gave  as  a reason  that  it  would  expose 
them  to  temporary  starvation.  A great.portion  of 
the  region  inhabited  by  this  nation  formerly  abound- 
ed in  game;  the  buffalo  ranging  about  in  herds,  as  we 
bad  found  them  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  plains 
dotted  with  scattered  bands  of  antelope;  but  so  rap- 
idly have  they  disappeared  within  a few  years,  that 
now,  as  we  journeyed  along,  an  occasional  buffalo 
skull  and  a few  wild  antelope  were  all  that  remain- 
ed of  the  abundance  which  had  covered  the  country 
with  animal  life. 

“The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  buf- 
falo is  disappearing  Irom  our  territories  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising  when  we  remember  the  great  scale 
on  which  their  destruction  is  yearly  carried  on. — 
With  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  business  of  the 
American  trading  posts  is  carried  on  in  their  skins; 
every  year  the  Indian  villages  make  new  lodges,  for 
which  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  furnishes  the  material; 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  country  where  they  are 
still  found,  the  Indians  derive  their  entire  support 
from  them,  and  slaughter  them  with  a thoughtless 
and  abominable  extravagance.  Like  the  Indians 
themselves,  they  have  been  a characteristic  of  the 
great  west;  and  as,  like  them,  they  are  visibly  dimin- 
ishing, it  will  be  interesting  to  throw  a glance  back- 
ward through  the  Ia3t  twenty  years,  arid  give  some 
accountot  their  former  distribution  through  the  coun- 
try, and  the  limit  of  their  western  range. 

“The  information  is  derived  principally  from  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, supported  by  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  acquaintance  with  the  country.  Our  knowledge 
does  riot  go  farther  back  than  the  spring  of  1824,  at 
which  time  the  buffalo  were  spread  in  immense 
numbers  over  the  Green  river  and  Bear  river  val- 
leys, and  through  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Colorado,  or  Green  river  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  Lewis’s  fork  of  the  Columbia  river;  the  meridian 
of  Fort  Hall  then  forming  the  western  limit  of  their 
range.  The  buffalo  then  remained  for  many  years 


in  that  country,  and  frequently  moved  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  Fishing  falls.  Below  this  point  they  never 
descended  in  any  numbers.  About  the  year  1834  or 
1835  they  began  to  diminish  very  rapidly,  and  con- 
tinued to  decrease  until  1838  or  1840,  when,  with 
the  country  we  have  just  described,  they  entirely 
I abandoned  all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  north  of 
Lewis’s  fork  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time,  the 
Flathead  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their 
buffalo  on  the  heads  of  Salmon  river,  and  other 
streams  of  the  Columbia;  but -now  they  never  meet 
with  them  farther  west  than  the  three  folks  of  the 
Missouri  or  the  plains  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 

“In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  buffalo  have  not  so  entirely  abandoned  the 
I the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Rocky-mountain 
region  south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  as  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Great  Pass.  This  partial  distribution 
can  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  great  pastoral  beau- 
ty of  that  country,  which  bears  marks  of  having  long 
been  one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  white  huutcrs  have  more  frequented  the 
northern  than  the  southern  region — it  being  north  of 
the  South  Pass  that  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  tra- 
ders, have  had  their  rendezvous  for  many  years  past; 
and  from  that  section  also  the  greater  portion  of  the 
beaver  and  rich  furs  were  taken,  although  always 
the  most  dangerous  as  well  as  the  most  profitable 
hunting  ground. 

“In  that  region  lying  between  the  Green  or  Colo- 
rado river  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
over  the  Yampah,  Kooyah,  While,  and  Grand  rivers — 
all  of  which  are  the  waters  of  the  Colorado — the  buf- 
falo never  extended  so  far  to  the  westward  as  they 
did  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia;  and  only  in  one 
or  two  instances  have  they  been  known  to  descend 
as  far  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  White  river.  Iu 
travelling  through  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  observation  readily  led  me  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  buffalo  had,  for  the  first  time,  crossed 
that  range  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  only  a few 
years  prior  to  the  period  we  are  considering;  and  in 
this  opinion  1 am  sustained  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and 
the  older  trappers  in  that  country,  in  the  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  never  meet  with 
any  of  the  ancient  vestiges  which,  throughout  all  the 
country  lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are  found 
in  the  great  highways,  continuous  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  always  several  inches  and  sometimes  several 
feet  in  depth,  which  the  buffalo  have  made  in  cross- 
ing from  one  river  to  another,  or  in  traversing  the 
mountain  ranges.  The  Snake  Indians,  more  partic- 
ularly those  low  down  upon  Lewis’s  fork,  have  al- 
ways been  very  grateful  to  the  American  trappers, 
for  the  great  kindness  (as  they  frequently  expressed 
it)  which  they  did  to  them,  in  driving  the  buffalo  so 
low  down  the  Columbia  river. 

“The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  buffalo  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  ex- 
Iraordiriaty  diminution,  will  be  made  clearly  evident 
from  the  following  statement.  Atany  time  between 
I the  years  1824  and  1836,  a traveller  might  start  from 
any  given  point  south  or  north  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain range,  journeying  by  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  Missouri  river;  and,  during  the  whole  distance, 
his  road  would  be  al  vays  among  large  bands  of 
buffalo,  which  would  never  be  out  of  his  view  until 
he  arrived  almost  within  sight  of  the  abodes  of  civil- 
ization. 

“At  this  time,  the  buffalo  occupy  but  a very  limit- 
ed space,  principally  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  extending  at  their 
southern  extremity  to  a considerable  distance  into 
the  plains  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers, 
and  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Mexico  as  far 
soulh  as  Texas. 

“The  following  statement,  which  1 owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Sanford,  a partner  in  the  American 
Fur  company,  will  further  illustrate  this  subject, 
by  extensive  knowledge  acquired  during  several 
years  of  travel  throngh  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
buffalo; 

“The  total  amount  of  robes  annually  traded  by 
ourselves  and  others  will  not  be  found  to  differ  much 


from  the  following  statement: 

Robes. 

American  Fur  company 

70,000 

Hudson’s  Bay  company 

10,000 

All  other  companies,  probably 

10,000 

Making  a total  of 

90,000 

as  an  average  annual  return  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years, 

“In  the  northwest  the  Hudson’s  Bay  company  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians  but  a very  small  number— 
their  only  market  being  Canada,  to  which  the  cost  of 
transportation  nearly  equals  the  produce  of  the  furs; 
and  it  is  only  within  a very  recent  period  that  they 
have  received  buffalo  robes  in  trade,  and,  out  of  the 
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great  number  of  buffalo  annually  killed  throughout 
the  extensive  regions  inhabited  by  the  Camanches 
and  other  kindred  tribes,  no  robes  whatever  are  fur- 
nished for  trade.  During  only  four  months  of  the 
year  (from  November  until  March)  the  skins  are 
good  (or  dressing;  those  obtained  in  the  remaining 
eight  months  being  valueless  to  traders,  and  the  hides 
of  bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any 
season.  Probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
skins  are  taken  from  the  animals  killed,  even  when 
they  are  in  good  season,  the  labor  of  preparing  and 
dressing  the  robes  being  very  great,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a lodge  trades  more  than  twenty  skins  in  a year. 
It  is  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  autumn,  that  the  greatest  number  of  buffalo 
are  killed,  ane  yet  at  this  time  a skin  is  never  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.”  1 

“From  these  data,  which  are  certainly  limited, 
and  decidedly  within  bounds,  the  reader  is  lefl  to 
draw  his  own  inference  of  the  immense  number  an- 
nually killed. 

“In  1842  I found  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Upper 
Platte  dcmontes,  as  their  French  traders  expressed  it, 
with  the  failure  of  the  buffalo,  and  in  the  following 
year  large  villages  from  the  Upper  Missouri  came 
over  to  the  mountains  at  the  heads  of  the  Platte  in 
search  of  them.  The  rapidly  progressive  failure  of 
their  principal  and  almost  their  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence has  created  great  alarm  among  them,  and 
at  this  time  there  are  only  tvvo  modes  presented  to 
them  by  which  they  see  a good  prospect  for  escaping 
starvation:  one  of  these  is  to  rob  the  settlements  along 
the  frontier  of  the  Stales;  and  the  other  is  to  form  a 
league  between  the  various  tribes  of  the  Sioux  na- 
tion, the  Cheyennes,  and  Arapanoes,  and  make  war 
against  the  Crow  nation,  in  order  to  take  from  them 
their  country,  which  is  now  the  best  buffalo  country 
in  the  west.  This  plan  they  have  now  in  considera- 
tion, and  it  vvonld  probably  be  a war  of  extermina- 
tion, as  the  Crows  have  long  beep  advised  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  say  that  they  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared. These  are  the  best  warriors  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  are  now  allied  with  the  Snake  Indi- 
ans; and  it  is  probable  that  their  combination  would 
extend  itself  to  the  Utahs,  who  have  so  long  been 
engaged  in  war  against  the  Sioux.  It  is  in  this 
section  of  country  that  my  observation  formerly  led 
me  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a military 
post. 

“The  further  course  of  our  narrative  will  give 
fuller  and  more  detailed  information  of  the  psesent 
disposition  of  the  buffalo  in  the  country  we  visited.” 

On  September  6 the  party  obtained  the  first  view 
of  the  object  of  their  anxious  search,  the  Great  Salt 
Lake: 

“The  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea,  stretching  in  still 
and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond  the  limit  af  our  vi- 
sion. It  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  the  explora- 
tion; arid,  as  we  looked  eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the 
first  emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  I am  doubtful  if 
the  followers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  they  saw  for  the  first 
the  great  western  ocean.  It  was  certainly  a mag- 
nificent object,  and  a noble  terminus  to  this  part  of 
our  expedition;  and  to  travellers  so  long  shut  up 
among  mountain  ranges,  a sudden  view  over  the  ex- 
panse of  silent  waters  had  in  it  something  sublime. 
Several  large  islands  raised  their  high  rocky  heads 
out  of  the  waves:  but  whether  or  not  they  were  tim- 
bered was  still  left  to  our  imagination,  as  the  dis- 
tance was  Loo  great  to  determine  if  the  dark  hues 
upon  them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock.  During 
the  day  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  black  over  the 
mountains  to  the  westward,  and,  while  we  were 
looking,  a storm  burst  down  with  sudden  fury  upon 
the  lake,  and  entirely  hid  the  islands  from  our  view. 
So  tar  as  we  could  see,  along  the  shores  there  was 
not  a solitary  tree,  and  but  little  appearance  of  grass; 
and  on  Weber’s  fork,  a few  miles  below  our  last  en- 
campment, the  timber  was  gathered  into  groves,  and 
then  disappeared  entirely.” 

The  voyage  on  the  lake  and  the  preliminary  anti- 
cipations are  thus  graphically  described: 

“With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself,  Carson,  Bernier, 
and  Basil  Lajeunesse,  had  been  selected  for  the  boat 
expedition  — the  first  ever  attempted  on  this  interior 
sea;  and  Badeau,  with  Derosier,  and  Jacob  (the  co- 
1 jred  man)  were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Camp. — 
We  were  favored  with  most  delightiul  weather. — 
To-night  there  was  a brilliant  sunset  ol  golden  orange 
and  green,  which  left  the  western  sky  clear  and 
beautifully  pure;  but  clouds  in  the  east  made  me  lose 
an  occultation.  The  summer  frogs  were  singing 
around  us,  and  the  evening  was  very  pleasant,  with 
a temperature  of  6U° — a night  of  a more  southern 
autumn.  For  our  supper  we  had  yttmpak,  the -most 
agreeably  flavored  of  the  roots,  seasoned  by  a small 
lat  duck,  which  had  come  in  the  way  of  Jacob’s 
ritle.  Around  our  fire  to-night  were  many  specula- 
tions on  what  to-tnoiTQW  would  biing  forth,  and  in 


our  busy  conjectures  we  fancied  that  we  should  find 
every  one  of  the  large  islands  a tangled  wilderness 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  teeming  with  game  of  every 
description  that  the  neighboring  region  afforded,  and 
which  the  foot  of  a white  man-or  Indian  hand  never 
violated.  Frequently  during  the  day  clouds  had 
rested  on  the  summits  of  their  lofty  mountains,  and 
we  believed  that  we  should  find  clear  streams  and 
springs  of  fresh  water;  and  we  indulged  in  anticipa- 
tions of  the  luxurious  repasts  with  which  we  were 
to  indemnify  ourselves  for  past  privations.  Neither, 
in  our  discussions,  were  the  whirlpool  and  other 
mysterious  dangers  forgotten,  wh  ich  Indian  and  hun- 
ters’ stoi  ies  attributed  to  this  unexplored  lake.  The 
men  had  discovered  that,  instead  oi  being  strongly 
sewed,  (like  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had 
so  triumphantly  rode  the  canons  of  the  Upper  Great 
Platte,)  our  present  boat  was  only  pasted  together 
in  a very  insecure  manner,  the  maker  having  been 
allowed  so  little  time  in  the  construction,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  crowd  the  labor  of  two  months  in  several 
days.  The  insecurity  of  the  boat  was  sensibly  felt 
by  us;  and,  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment that  we  all  felt  at  the  prospect  of  an  under- 
taking which  had  never  before  been  accomplished, 
was  a certain  impression  of  danger,  sufficient  to  give 
a serious  character  to  our  conversation.  The  mo- 
mentary view  which  had  been  had  of  the  lake  the 
day  before,  its  great  extent  and  rugged  islands,  dimly 
seen  amid=t  the  dark  waters  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
sudden  storm,  were  well  calculated  to  heighten  the 
idea  of  undefined  danger  with  which  the  lake  was 
generally  associated. 

“ September  8. — A calm,  clear  day,  with  a sunrise 
temperature  of  41°.  In  view  of  our  present  enter- 
prise, a part  of  the  equipment  of  the  boat  had  been 
made  to  consist  in  three  air-tight  bags,  about  three 
feet  long,  and  cap  * ble  each  of  containing  five  gal- 
lons. These  had  been  filled  with  water  the  night 
before,  and  were  now  placed  in  the  boat,  with  our 
blankets  and  instruments,  consisting  of  a sextant, 
telescope,  spyglass,  thermometer,  and  barometer.” 

“On  September  9 the  day  was  clear  and  calm;  the 
thermometer  at  sunrise  at  49°.  As  is  usual  with 
the  trappers  on  the  eve  of  any  enterprise,  our  peo- 
ple had  made  dreams,  and  theirs  happened  to  be  a 
bad  one — one  which  always  preceded  evil — and  con- 
sequently they  looked  very  gloomy  this  morning;  but 
we  hurried  through  our  breakfast  in  order  to  make 
an  early  start,  and  have  all  the  day  before  us  for  our 
adventure.  The  channel  in  a short  distance  became 
'so  shallow  that  our  navigation  was  at  an  end,  being 
merely  a sheet  of  soft  mud,  with  a few  inches  of  wa- 
ter, and  sometimes  none  at  all,  forming  the  low  wa- 
ter shore  of  the  lake.  All  this  place  was  absolute- 
ly covered  with  flocks  of  screaming  plover.  We 
took  off  our  clothes,  and,  getting  overboard,  com- 
menced dragging  the  boat — making  by  this  operation 
a very  curious  trail,  and  a very  disagreeable  smell 
in  stirring  up  the  mud,  as  we  sank  above  the  knee 
at  every  step.  The  water  here  is  still  fresh,  with 
only  an  insipid  and  disagreeable  taste,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  bed  of  fetid  mud.  After  proceeding 
in  this  way  about  a mile  we  came  to  a small  black 
ridge  on  Lhe  bottom,  beyond  which  the  water  be 
came  suddenly  salt,  beginning  gradually  to  deepen, 
and  the  bottom  was  sandy  and  firm.  It  was  a re- 
markable division,  separating  the  fresh  water  of  the 
rivers  from  the  briny  water  of  the  lake,  which  was 
entirely  saturated  with  common  salt.  Pushing  our 
little  vessel  across  the  narrow  boundary,  we  sprang 
on  boaid,  and  at  length  were  afloat  on  the  waters  of 
the  unknown  sea. 

“We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous  islands,  but 
directed  our  course  towards  a lower  one,  which  it 
had  been  decided  we  should  first  visit,  the  summit  of 
which  was  fonned  like  the  crater  at  the  upper  end 
of  Bear  river  valley.  So  long  as  we  could  touch 
the  bottom  with  our  paddles  we  were  very  gay;  but 
gradually,  as  the  water  deepened,  we  became  more 
still  in  our  frail  batteau  of  gum  cloth  distented  with 
air  and  pasted  seams.  Although  the  day  was  very 
calm  there  was  a considerable  swell  on  the  lake;  and 
there  were  white  patches  of  foam  on  the  surface, 
which  were  slowly  moving  to  the  southward,  indi- 
cating the  set  of  a current  in  that  direction,  and  re- 
calling the  recollection  of  the  whirlpool  stories. — 
The  water  continued  to  deepen  as  vve  advanced,  the 
lake  becoming  almost  transparently  clear,  of  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  bright  green  color;  and  the  spray, 
which  was  thrown  into  Uie  boat  and  over  our  clothes, 
was  directly  converted  into  a crust  of  common 
salt  which  covered  also  our  hand  and  arms. — 
‘Captain,’  said  Carson,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
looking  suspiciously  at  some  whitening  appearances 
outside  the  nearesi  islands,  ‘what  are  those  yonder? 
won’t  you  just  lake  a look  with  the  glass?’  We 
ceaseu  paddling  tor  a moment,  and  found  them  to  be 
the  caps  ot  the  waves  that  were  beginning  to  break 
under  the  force  of  a strong  breeze  that  was  coming 


up  the  lake.  The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an 
admirable  one,  and  it  rode  on  the  waves  like  a water- 
bird;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  extremely  slow  in  i f s 
progress.  -When  we  were  a little  more  than  half 
way  across  the  reach  two  of  the  divisions  between 
the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it  required  the  constant 
use  of  the  bellows  to  keep  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
air.  For  a long  time  we  scarcely  seemed  to  ap- 
proach our  island,  but  gradually  we  worked  across 
the  rougher  sea  of  the  open  channel  into  the  smooth- 
er water  under  the  lee  of  the  island;  and  began  to 
discover  that  what  we  took  for  a long  row  of  peli- 
cans ranged  on  the  beach  were  only  low  cliffs 
whitened  with  salt  by  the  spray  of  the  waves;  and 
about  noon  we  reached  the  shore,  the  transparency 
of  the  water  enabling  us  to  see  the  bottom  at  a con- 
siderable depth. 

“It  was  a handsome  broad  beach  where  we  land- 
ed, behind  which  the  hill,  into  which  the  island  was 
gathered,  rose  somewhat  abruptly;  and  a point  of 
rock  at  one  end  enclosed  in  a sheltering  way;  and,  as 
there  was  an  abundance  of  drift  wood  along  the 
shore,  it  offered  us  a pleasant  encampment.  We 
did  not  suffer  our  fragile  boat  to  touch  the  sharp 
rocks;  but,  getting  overboard,  discharging  the  bag- 
gage, and,  lifting  it  gently  out  of  the  water,  carried 
it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  beach,  which  was  com- 
posed of  very  small  fragments  of  rocks.” 

“Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and  other  instru- 
ments, in  the  afternoon  we  ascended  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  island — a bare  rocky  peak,  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  lake.  Standing  on  the  summit, 
we  enjoyed  an  extended  view  of  the  lake,  enclosed 
in  a basin  of  rugged  mountains,  which  sometimes 
left  marshy  flats  and  extensive  bottoms  between 
them  and  the  shore,  and  in  other  places  came  direct- 
ly down  into -the  water  with  bold  and  precipitous 
bluffs.  Following  with  our  glasses  the  irregular 
shores,  we  searched  for  some  indications  of  a com- 
munication with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  en- 
trance of  other  rivers,  but  the  distance  was  so  great 
that  we  could  make  out  nothing  with  certainty.  To 
the  southward,  several  peninsular  mountains  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  high,  entered  the  lake,  appear- 
ing, so  far  as  the  distance  and  our  position  enabled 
us  to  determine,  to  be  connected  by  flats  and  low 
ridges  with  the  mountains  in  the  rear.  Although 
these  are  probably  the  island  usually  indicated  on 
maps  of  this  region  as  entirely  detached  from  the 
shore,  we  have  preferred  to  represent  them,  in  the 
small  map  on  the  preceding  page,  precisely  as  we 
were  enabled  to  sketch  them  on  the  ground,  leaving 
their  more  complete  delineation  for  a future  survey. 
The  sketch,  of  which  the  scale  is  nearly  sixteen 
miles,  is  introduced  only  to  show  clearly  the  extent 
of  our  operations,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  made  when  the  waters  were  at  their  lowest 
stage.  At  the  season  of  high  waters  in  the  spring, 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  marshes  and  low  grounds 
are  overflowed,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  consi- 
derably greater.  In  several  places  (which  will  be 
indicated  to  yon  in  the  sketch  by  the  absence  of  the 
bordering  mountains)  the  view  was  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent— here  and  there  a rocky  islet  appearing  above 
the  water  at  a great  distance;  and  beyond,  every 
thing  was  vague  and  undefined.  As  we  look  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  water  spread  out  beneath  us, 
and  strained  our  eyes  along  the  silent  shores  over 
which  hung  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
which  were  so  full  of  interest  to  us,  I could  hardly 
repress  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  continue  our 
exploration,  but  the  lenglhening  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains was  a plain  indication  of  the  advancing  season, 
and  our  frail  linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  lake.  1 therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to 
terminate  our  surv  ey  here,  and  remaining  satisfied 
for  the  present  with  what  we  had  been  able  to  add 
to  the  unknown  geography  of  the  region.  We  1 e 1 1 
pleasure  also  in  rememberi  ng  that  we  were  the  first 
who,  in  the  traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  had 
visited  the  islands,  and  broken,  with  the  cheerful, 
sound  of  human  voices,  the  long  solitude  of  the  place 
From  the  point  where  we  were  standing  the  ground 
fell  off  on  every  side  to  the  water,  giving  us  a per- 
fect view  of  the  island,  which  is  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles  in  circumference,  being  simply  a rocky 
hill,  on  which  their  is  neither  water  nor  trees  of  any 
kind.” 

“At  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70°.  We  had 
arrived  just  in  time  to  take  a meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun,  and  other  observations  were  obtained  this  even- 
ing, which  place  our  camp  in  latitude  41°  10'  42", 
and  longitude  3 12° 21'  05"  from  Greenwich.  From 
a discussion  of  the  barometrical  observations  made 
during  our  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  we  have 
adopted  4,200  feet  for  its  elevation  above  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  Uie  first  disappointment  vve  felt  from 
the  dissipation  of  our  dream  of  the  fertile  islands,  I 
called  this  Disappointment  island. 
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“Out  of  the  d r it  wood,  we  made  ourselves  plea- 
sant little  lodges,  open  to  the  water,  and,  after  hav- 
ing kindled  large  fires  to  excite  the  wonder  of  any 
straggling  savage  on  the  lake  shores,  lay  down  for 
the  first  time  in  a long  journey  in  perfect  security; 
no  one  thinking  about  his  arms.  The  evening  was 
extremely  bright  and  pleasant;  but  the  wind  rose 
during  the  night,  and  the  waves  began  to  break  hea- 
vily on  the  shore,  making  our  island  tremble.  I 
had  not  expected  in  our  inland  journey  to  hear 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  surf;  and  the  strangeness  of 
our  situation,  and  the  excitement  we  felt  in  the  as 
sociated  interest  of  the  place,  made  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  nights  I remember  during  our  long 
expedition.” 

The  following  brief  but  significant  observations 
occur  on  the  13th  and  14th  September,  when  the  ex- 
pedition was  in  latitude  41  deg.  42  min.  43  sec.,  and 
longitude  J 12  deg.  05  min  12  sec.: 

“The  people  to-day  rather  low-spirited,  hunger 
making  them  very  quiet  and  peaceable;  and  there 
was  rarely  an  oath  to  be  heard  in  the  camp — not  even 
a solitary  enfant  de  garce.  It  was  time  for  the  men 
with  an  expected  supply  of  provisions  from  Fitzpa- 
trick to  be  in  the  neighborhood;  and  the  gun  was 
fired  at  evening,  to  give  them  notice  of  our  locality, 
but  met  with  no  response. 

“September  14 — The  people  this  evening  looked 
so  forlorn  that  1 gave  them  permission  to  kill  a fat 
young  horse  which  I had  purchased  with  goods  from 
the  Snake  Indians,  and  they  were  very  soon  restor- 
ed to  gayety  arid  good  humor.  Mr  Preuss  and  my- 
self could  not  yet  overcome  some  remains  of  civiliz- 
ed prejudices,  and  preferred  to  starve  a little  longer; 
feeling  as  much  saddened  as  if  a crime  had  been  com- 
mitted.” 

Captain  Fremont  when  crossing  the  dividing 
ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  Bear  river, 
(which  flows  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,)  and  those  of 
the  Snake  river,  or  Lewis’  fork  of  the  Columbia,  says: 

“The  bottoms  of  this  river,  (Bear,)  and  of  some 
of  the  creeks  which  1 saw,  form  a natural  resting 
and  recruiting  station  for  travellers,  now,  and  in  all 
time  to  come.  The  bottoms  are  extensive;  water 
excellent;  timber  sufficient;  the  soil  good,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  grains  and  grasses  suited  to  such  an 
elevated  region.  A military  post  and  a civilized 
settlement  would  be  of  great  vaiue  here;  and  cattle 
and  horses  would  do  well  where  grass  and  salt  so 
much  abound.  The  lake  will  furnish  exhaustless 
supplies  of  salt.  All  Ihe  mountain  sides  here  are 
covered  with  a valuable  nutritious  grass,  called  bunch 
grass,  from  the  form  in  which  it  grows,  which  has  a 
second  growth  in  Urn  fall.  The  beasts  of  the  In- 
dians were  fat  upon  it;  our  own  found  it  a good  sub- 
sistence; and  its  quantity  will  sustain  any  amount  of 
cattle,  and  make  this  truly  a bucolic  region.” 

The  expedition  reached  Fort  Hall,  in  lat.  43  deg. 
01  min.  30  sec.,  and  long.  112  deg.  29  min.  54  sec. 
on  the  19th  September,  where  they  obtained  a sup 
ply  of  provisions,  but  experienced  much  inconve- 
nience from  the  frost  and  snow  of  a very  early  win- 
ter. Respecting  Ihe  propriety  of  establishing  a mi- 
litary post  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Hall,  Capt. 
Fremont  says: 

“Allowing  fifty  miles  for  the  road  from  the  Beer 
springs  of  Bear  river  to  Fort  Hall,  its  distance  along 
the  travelled  road  from  the  town  of  Westport,  on  the 
frontier  of  Missouri,  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie  and 
the  great  South  Pass,  is  1,323  miles.  Beyond  this 
place,  on  the  line  of  road  along  the  barren  valley  of 
the  Upper  Columbia,  there  does  not  occur,  for  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  the  westward, 
a fertile  spot  of  ground  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
the  necessary  quantity  of  grain,  or  pasturage  enough 
to  allow  even  a temporary  repose  to  ihe  emigrants. 
On  their  recent  passage,  they  had  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, at  very  high  prices,  and  in  insufficientquantity, 
only  such  assistance  as  could  be  afforded  by  a small 

and  remote  trading  post — and  that  a foreign  one 

which,  in  the  supply  of  its  own  wants,  had  necessa- 
rily drawn  around  it  some  of  the  resources  of  civi- 
lization, but  which  obtained  nearly  all  its  supplies 
from  the  distant  depot  of  Vancouver,  by  a difficult 
water  carriage  ol  250  miles  up  the  Columbia  river, 
and  a land  carriage  by  pack  horses  of  600  miles. -- 
An  American  military  post  sufficiently  strong  to  give 
to  give  to  their  road  a perfect  security  against  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  are  unsettled  in  locality,  and  very 
uncertain  in  their  disposition,  and  which,  with  the 
necessary  facilities  for  the  repair  of  their  equipage, 
would  be  able  to  atiord  them  relief  in  stock  and  grain 
from  the  produce  of  ihe  post,  would  be  of  extraordi- 
nary value  to  the  emigration.  Such  a post  (and  all 
others  which  may  be  established  on  the  line  to  Ore- 
gon) would  naturally  lorm  the  nucleus  of  a settlement, 
at  which  supplies  and  repose  would  be  obtained  by 
the  emigrant,  or  trading  caravans,  which  rnay  here- 
after traverse  these  elevated,  and,  in  many  places, 
desolate  and  inhospitable  regions.” 


From  Fort  Hall  Ihe  expedition  travelled  princi- 
pally along  the  banks  of  Lewis’  river,  a distance  of 
612  miles,  to  “Fort  Nez  Perce,"  a trading  establish- 
ment of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  erected  a few 
hundred  yards  above  the  junction  of  the  Walahwala 
with  the  Columbia  river,  which  they  reached  on  Octo- 
ber 25th.  On  the  17tn  October,  when  deviating  from 
the  course  of  the  river  to  avoid  a dejour  to  the  north, 
which  it  makes  at  Fort  Boise,  the  travellers  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Grand  Rond: 

“One  of  the  few  places,”  says  Capt.  Fremont, 
“we  have  seen  in  our  journey  so  far,  where  a farmer 
would  delight  to  establish  himself,  if  he  were  con- 
tent to  live  in  the  seclusion  which  it  imposes.  It  is 
about  20  miles  in  diameter,  and  may  in  time  form  a 
superb  county.”  In  this  neighborhood  the  trees 
grow  to  an  immense  size;  the  party  met  “with  pines 
apparently  200  feet  high,  and  3 to  7 feet  in  diame- 
ter.” “Some  white  spruces  were  12  feet  in  circu  it  ■ 
ference,  and  one  of  the  larches  ten;  eight  feet  being 
the  average  of  those  measured  along  the  road. — 
Their  height  appeared  to  be  from  100  to  180,  or  per- 
haps 200  feet,  and  the  trunks  of  the  larches  were 
sometimes  100  feet  without  a limb,  but  the  white 
spruces  were  generally  covered  with  branches,  near- 
ly to  the  root.  All  these  trees  have  their  branches, 
particularly  the  lower  ones,  declining.” 

About  nine  miles  above  the  Nez  Perce  fort  is  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Columbia;  the 
expedition  did  not  go  up  to  the  junction,  being  pres- 
sed for  time. 

“Fiona  the  South  Pass  to  this  place  is  about  1,000 
miles;  and  as  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  that 
pass  to  the  Missouri  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas, it  may  be  assumed  that  2,000  miles  is  the  neces- 
sary land  travel  in  crossing  from  the  United  Stales  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  this  line. 

Captain  Fremont  proceeded  by  (lie  river  in  a 
large  canoe,  from  the  Methodist  missionary  estab- 
lishment below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  which  he  reached  about  midnight  on 
the  6lh  November.  This  was  the  furthest  west- 
ward point  of  the  outward  bound  journey,  being, 
by  the  route  of  the  expedition,  2,766  miles  from 
Kansas,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. 

“In  the  morning,  (says  Capt.  F ) the  first  objp.ct 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  barque  Colum- 
bia, lying  at  anchor  near  the  landing.  She  was 
about  to  start  on  her  voyage  to  England,  and  was 
now  ready  for  sea,  being  detained  only  in  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  express  batteaus,  which  descend 
the  Columbia  and  its  north  fork  with  the  overland 
mail  from  Canada  and  Hudson’s  bay,  which  had  been 
delayed  beyond  their  usual  time.  I immediately 
waited  upon  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  executive  officer  | 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  in  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  received  me  with  the 
courtesy  and  hospitality  for  which  he  has  been  emi- 
nently distinguished,  and  which  makes  a furcibleaud 
delightful  impression  on  a traveller  from  the  long 
wilderness  from  which  we  had  issued.  I was  im- 
mediately supplied  by  him  with  the  necessary  stores 
and  provisions  to  refit  and  support  my  party  in  our 
contemplated  winter  journey  to  the  states;  and  also 
with  a Mackinaw  boat  and  canoes,  manned  with 
Canadian  and  Iioquois  voyages,  and  Indians,  for  their 
transportation  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  In 
addition  to  this  efficient  kindness  in  furnishing  me 
with  these  necessary  supplies,  I received  from  him  a 
warm  and  gratifying  sympathy  in  the  suffering  which 
his  great  experience  led  him  to  anticipate  for  us  in 
our  homeward  journey,  and  a letter  of  recommen 
dalion  and  credit  for  any  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  into  whose  posts  we  might  be  driven  by  un- 
expected misfortune. 

“Of  course  the  future  supplies  for  my  party  were 
paid  for,  bills  on  the  government  of  the  U.  Slates 
being  readily  taken;  but  every  hospitable  attention 
was  extended  to  me,  and  I accepted  an  invitation  to 
lake  a room  in  the  fort,  ‘and  to  make  myself  at  home 
while  I staid.' 

“I  found  many  American  emigrants  at  the  fori; 
others  had  already  crossed  the  river  into  their  land 
of  promise — the  Walahmette  valley.  Others  were 
daily  arriving,  and  all  of  them  had  been  furnished 
with  shelter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  atforded  by 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment. — 
Necessary  clothing  and  provisions  (the  latter  to  be 
afterwards  returned  in  kind  from  the  produce  of 
their  labor)  were  also  furnished.  This  friendly  as- 
sistance was  of  very  great  value  to  the  emigrants, 
whose  families  were  otherwise  exposed  to  much  suf- 
fering in  the  winter  rains,  which  had  now  eommenc 
ed,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  in  want  of  all 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Those  who  had 
taken  a water  conveyance  at  the  Nez  Perce  fort  con- 
tinued to  arrive  safely,  with  no  other  accident  than 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  party  which  had 
passed  over  the  Cascade  mountains  were  reported  to 


have  lost  a numher  of  their  animals,  and  those  who 
had  drived  their  stock  down  the  Columbia  had 
brought  them  safely  in,  and  found  for  them  a ready 
and  very  profitable  market,  and  were  already  pro- 
posing to  return  to  the  states  in  the  spring  for  ano- 
ther supply. 

“In  the  space  of  two  days  our  preparations  had 
been  completed,  and  we  were  ready  to  set  out  on  our 
return,  it  would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  have 
gone  down  to  the  Pacific,  and,  solely  in  the  interest 
and  in  the  love  of  geography,  to  have  seen  the  ocean 
on  the  western  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent,  so  as  to  give  a satisfactory  completeness 
to  the  geographical  picture  which  had  been  formed 
in  our  minds;  but  the  rainy  season  had  now  regular- 
ly set  in,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  fogs  and  rain, 
which  left  no  beauty  in  any  scenery,  and  obstructed 
observations.  The  object  of  my  instructions  had 
been  entirely  fulfilled  in  having  connected  our  recon- 
noissance  with  the  surveys  of  Captain  Wilkes;  and, 
although  it  would  have  been  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory to  terminate  here  also  our  ruder  astrono- 
mical observations,  I was  not,  for  such  a reason 
justified  to  make  a delay  in  waiting  for  favorable 
weather.” 

Capt.  F.  left  Fort  Vancouver,  on  his  homeward 
journey,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  arrived  at 
the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  a distance  of  ninety, 
miles,  on  the  18th. 

“The  camp  was  now  occupied”  (continues  the 
narrative)  “in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
our  homeward  journey,  which  though  homeward, 
contemplated  a new  route,  and  a great  circuit  to  the 
south  and  southeast,  and  the  exploration  of  the  Great 
Basin  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Three  principal  objects  were  indicated, 
by  report  or  mips,  as  being  on  this  route;  the  cha- 
racter or  existence  of  which  I wished  to  as- 
certain and  which  I assumed  as  landmarks,  or 
leading  points  on  the  projected  line  of  return. — 
The  first  of  these  points  was  the  Tlamalh  lake, 
on  the  table  land  between  the  head  of  Fall  ri- 
ver, which  comes  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento, which  goes  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco; 
and  from  which  lake  a river  of  the  same  name 
makes  it  was  westwardly  direct  to  the  ocean.  This 
like  and  river  are  often  called  Klamet,  but  I have 
chosen  to  write  its  name  according  to  the  Indian  pro- 
nunciation. 

“The  position  of  this  lake,  on  the  line  of  inland 
communication  between  Oregon  and  California;  its 
proximity  to  the  demarcation  boundary  of  latitude 
42°;  its  imputed  double  character  of  lake,  or  mea- 
dow, according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  and  the 
hostile  and  warlike  character  attributed  to  the  In- 
dians about  it — ill  made  it  a desireable  object  to 
visit  and  examine.  From  this  lake  our  course  was 
intended  to  be  about  southeast,  to  a reported  lake 
called  Mary’s,  at  some  days’ journey  in  the  Great 
Basin;  and  thence  still  on  soutneast,  to  the  reputed 
Buenaventura  river,  which  has  had  a place  in  so 
many  maps,  and  countenanced  the  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a great  river  flowing  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  boy  of  San  Francisco.  From  the 
Buenaventura  the  next  point  was  intended  to  be  in 
that  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  w.iieh  includes 
the  heads  of  Arkansas  river,  an  1 the  opposite  waters 
of  the  California  gulf;  and  thence  down  the  Arkansas 
to  Beni’s  fort,  and  home. 

This  was  our  projected  line  of  return — a great 
part  of  it  absolutely  new  to  geographical,  botanical, 
and  geological  science — and  the  subject  of  reports 
in  relation  to  lakes,  rivers,  deserts,  and  savages 
hardly  above  the  condition  of  mere  wild  animals, 
which  inflamed  desire  to  know  what  this  terra  incog- 
nita really  contained.  It  was  a serious  enterprise, 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  to  undertake  the 
traverse  of  such  a region,  and  with  a party  consist- 
ing only  of  twenty  five  persons,  and  they  of  many 
nations — American,  French,  German,  Canadian,  In- 
dian, and  colored — and  most  of  them  young,  several 
being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  kne  w that 
a strange  country  was  to  be  explored,  and  dangers 
and  hardships  to  be  encountered;  bul  no  one  blench- 
ed at  the  prospect.  On  the  contrary,  courage  an  I 
confidence  animated  the  whole  party.  Cheerfulness, 
readiness,  subordination,  prompt  obedience,  charac- 
terized all;  nor  did  any  extremity  of  peril  and  priva- 
tion to  which  we  were  afterwards  exposed  ever  belie, 
or  derogate  from,  the  fi  le  spirit  of  this  brave  and 
generous  commencement.” 

With  this  high,  and,  from  the  result,  most  truly 
deserved  compliment  to  the  character  of  the  brave 
men  who  formed  the  body  of  the  expedition,  and 
this  development  of  tile  objects  contemplated  by 
their  commander  on  their  return  journey,  we  must 
close  tins  present  article — reserving  the  striking  in- 
cidents of  that  homeward  but  devious  route,  and 
some  general  comments  upon  the  entire  expedition 
and  its  results  for  a future  day. 
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I There  was  somewhat  more  activity  in  the  New  York 

_____ j market  after  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Western,  than  for 

U.  S.  REVENUE  and  expenses.  A brief  reference  to  some  lime  previous,  but  it  was lowing  to  the  sellers  yield - 


the  probable  condition  of  the  public  treasury  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  was  made  in  our  last  number,  under  the  ta- 
riff head.  VVe  find  the  conjectures  there  adventured, 
strongly  fortified  by  statements  contained  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  for  September,  which  show  a decline  equal 
to  $7,0U0,01)0,  in  the  revenue,  for  the  last  s x months,— 
say  twenty  per  cent.,  and  a much  larger  decline  is  likely 
to  lake  place  for  the  quarter  ending  September  the  30th, 
inasmuch  as  inure  than  one  third  ot  the  revenues  for  the 
whole  year,  art.  collected  in  that  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed. 

The  prooability  is  therefore,  that  the  expenses  will 
much  exceed  the  revenue  of  the  fiscal  year  1816. 

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  the  30th  June, 
1845,  is  stated  to  be- 


Customs, 
Lands, 
Miscellaneous, 


The  expenses,  same  period - 
Civil, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Interest, 

Debt, 


$27  427,325 
2 053,380 
124,535 


$29,615,240 

$5,637,072 

9,534,102 


ing  somewhat  to  buyers.  6,000  bales  were  sold  on  the 
12rh,  at  ordinary  to  good  5§a6;  middling  to  good  middling 
7a7j;  middling  fair  to  fair7|a8jj;  full  fair  to  good  fair  S 
a 85;  fair  nominal. 

The  stock  on  hand  at  shipping  ports  of  the  U.  Stales 
on  the  1st  Sept.  1844,  159,772  hales 

Same  date  1845,  91,126  “ 

Shipped  during  the  12  months  to  G'-eat 

Britain,  1,419, 1 12  bales. 

During  the  same  time  to  France,  250,357 

To  the  north  of  Europe,  276  062  “ 

Consumed  in. the  United  Sta'es  399,587  “ 

Cotton  at  New  York,  ‘inactive  at  former  prices,” — or 
rather  ‘‘in  favor  of  buyers.” 

Flour.  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Great 
Western,  15,000  barrels  of  flour  were  quietly  purchased 
in  the  New  York  market,  at  about  4 75  to  ship  for  Eng- 
land. 

Wheat  and  four.  At  Boston,  flour  is  in  fair  demand 
at  $5;  Georgetown  new  5 12j;  at  Philadelphia  flour  ad- 
vanced 12|  cents  per  barrel  for  good  brands  now  at  4 50. 
Wheat  in  demand  at  from  95  to  105  cents.  At  New 
York,  Gennesee  flour  4 81  a 4 87|;  Ohio  flat  hoops. 


$29  691,609 

The  receipt!  during  (he  fiscal  year,  falls  about  i.ve 
millions  of  dollars  below  the  official  estimates  presented 
to  congress  in  the  treasurer’s  annual  report  in  Decem- 
ber last. 

The  expences  exceed  the  estimates  about  five  millions. 
A part  of  the  expences  were  thrown  over  into  the  year 
1846,  and  “will  come  upon  a diminish.: d revenue,  to  the 
absorption  of  the  surplus.” 

Mr.  Walker  is  no  doubt  an  able  secretary  of  treasury. 
How  be  will  contrive  to  predicate  a repeal  of  existing 
duties  upon  this  condition  of  the  treasury,  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Money  market.  At  Boston,  business  still  continues 
active,  and  the  banks  find  a use  for  all  the  money  they 
have  to  lend,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  which  is  the  great 
current  rate,  although  something  more  is  occasionally 
paid,  out  of  doors.  Stocks  have  advanced  considerably 
during  the  week,  and  investments  are  beginning  to  be 
made,  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  bank  dividends. 
The  ‘Shorts”  in  the  share  market  have  had  rather  a se- 
vere lime  of  it,  for  a few  days  past.  Sellers  oi  Western 


6,227,639,4  75 — demand  not  so  active.  At  Baltimore,  large  arri- 
1,054  883  • vals  of  wheat  this  week,  which  find  ready  purchasers 
7,537,913  at  improved  prices,  red  90  to  93,  white  106  a 108;  flour 
4 50.  Inspections  of  the  week  7,783  barrels,  592  half- 
barrels. 


Tobacco.  A heavy  business  has  been  done  this  week 
by  the  Baltimore  inspectors,  the  receipts  having  amount- 
ed to  2 339  hogsheads,  of  which  1,048  were  Marylaud, 
1,263  Ohio,  6 Kentucky,  1 Virginia,  and  21  Missouri.— 
'Lite  active  demand  which  we  noticed  last  week  contin- 
ued, and  the  stock  on  hand  of  Maryland  is  now  very 
light.  The  stock  of  Ohio  is  heavier.  Prices,  Maryland 
frosted  1 50  10  2 00;  common  to  good  and  middling  $2 
a 5;  good  0 50  a 7 00:  fair  7 25  a 14  00.  Ohio  com- 
mon to  middling  2 25  a 4 50;  good  $5  a 6.  Wrappers 
$6  a 13. 

Exchanges  remain  as  heretofore  quoted — N.  York  on 
London  9jal0;  on  Paris  5 23^. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  Philadelphia,  104,  of 
which  33  were  under  one  year  of  age;  10  were  persons 
of  color;  8 died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  56,  of  which  15  were  under  one  year; 
5 were  free  colored,  3 slaves;  12  died  of  consumption. 

At  New  Orleans,  three  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  one 
death  by  that  disease  occurred  on  the  10th  instant — the 
season. 

a veteran  patriot  of  the 


the  social  state,  depart:  dj 

per  share  advance  upon  their  time  sales.  _ | this  life,  at  his  residence  in  this  town,  on  Thursday  of ! 

At  New  York,  money  is  quite  in  demand.  The  effect  last  week,  aged  93  years.  Few  men  have  been  more  j 
of  the  late  fire  is  felt  sensibly  now,  the  losses  requiring  j deservedly  honored  through  a long  life  than  he.  Gen. 
to  be  adjusted,  and  the  banks  are  obliged  to  be  cautious,  j S.  was  in  the  whole  revolutionary  struggle,  having  en- 

At  Philadelphia.  Bicknell’s  Reporter  says:  ‘‘No  par-  I tered  the  army  >n  1776,  and  continued  in  it  till  the  peace 
ticular  change  in  the  money  market.  First  rate  paper  is  j of  1783.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Wash- 
readiiy  negotiated,  and  although  our  banks  have  some-  ington,  to  whose  staff  he  was  lor  a time  attached. — 
what  diminished  their  discount  lines,  vve  hear  few  com-  There  are  letters  now  in  his  house  written  by  him  to 
plaints,  except  in  cases  of  doubtful  paper.  The  fall  trade  I Washington  in  friendly  correspondence  after  the  war 
has  fallen  off  somewhat.  The  impression  is,  that  in  the  j was  over. _ [Gospel  Banner,  Augusta,  Geo. 
aggregate  it  will  not  prove  very  large,  hut  sound,  whole- 
some, and  pretty  well  distributed.” 

The  Pennsylvanian,  says:  ‘‘The  requisitions  ot  the 
government  have  been  large,  and  the  deprsite  banks 
compelled  to  call  in  their  loans.  The  offerings  for  dis- 
count at  our  city  banks  are  very  heavy,  and  the  direc- 
tors have  commenced  a curtailment  ol  their  business, 
for  the  purpose,  no  doub’,  of  strengthening  themselves 
in  case  of  disorder  in  the  money  market,  and  exhibiting 
to  the  corntnon wealth  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture, evidences  of  a well  conducted  business.’’ 

A,t  Baltimore,  money  is  in  lair  demand  and  at  fail- 
rates.  The  offerings  at  bank  are  large  and  increasing. 

The  Baltimore  merchants  and  jobbers  have  seldom  done 
a larger  fall  business  than  they  apparently  are  now 
doing. 

Drafts  on  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  selling  at  New 
York  at  {0 \ per  cent,  discount. 

All  are  anxiously  looking  for  tile  next  steamer  from 
England,  which  it  is  expected  will  bring  something  con- 
clusive as  to  harvest  there.  If  their  anxiety  in  Eng- 
land, is  relieved  as  to  having  sufficient  bread  without 
having  to  import,  it  is  expected  that  American  s -cun- 
ties  will  go  up  rapidly  there,  and  consequently  here  also, 

(if  a Mexican  war  is  averted.)  On  the  contrary,  it 
their  harvest  falls  short,  flour  will  advance  rapidly,  for  it 
is  evident  from  accounts  from  the  continent  ol  Europe, 
that  they  will  not  have  much  of  that  article  to  spare. 

Maryland  state  stocks,  continue  to  improve.  Sales 
of  Maryland  6’s  have  been  effected  during  the  week, 

5,000  at  79 5 ; 5,000  (5  days  to  30.)  at  80;  7,000do.  at  do.; 

245  (cash)  at  79^;  1,200  o’s  at  665.  Sterling  5’s  wanted 
nt  69 — none  in  market.  CouponsBO.  Baltimore  6’s,  1890, 

1.025a]. 02^  Baltimore  and  Oaio  Railroad  bonds  1.02^, 
and  scarce. 

Cotton  domestic  goods.  During  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1,417  packages  were  exported  from  New  York. — 

Quite  a heavy  business  is  now  doing  in  these  goods  at 
Baltimore  for  the  interior,  at  fair  prices.  The  supply  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  demand. 

Cotton.  New  crop  of  cotton  is  now  reaching  market 
rapidly. 

The  firs;  hail  of  the  new  Sea  Island,  reached  Charles- 
ton on  the  9th  tnst. 


Henry  Boyer,  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  was  hurried 
with  the  honors  of  wai,  by  the  Wayne  volunteer  compa- 
ny from  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th  iust. 

Ecuedor  and  Peru. — War,  anarchy,  and  confusion. — 
Quito,  19 th  June,  1845.  I write  you  lliese  tew  hasty 
lines  Py  way  of  Bogota,  ns  Don  Vicenti  Cardenas,  the 
new  Grenadian  charge  d’afiairs,  sends  off  a courier  to 
night,  with  despatches  to  his  gov  eminent  in  Bogota 
Ttiis  capital,  Quito,  is  abandoned  by  its  government,  and 
is  actually  in  (tie  hands  of  a revolutionary  party!  Val 
diviero  and  his  ministers  and  troops,  &c.,  evacuated  last 
Saturday,  14; h instant,  and  have  gone  to  Rio  Batnha. — 
General  Flores,  the  president,  (Valdiviero  was  acciden- 
tal president,)  at  last  accounts  was  at  Bababoga  near 
Guayaquil,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  warring 
against  Guayaquil.  It  is  thought  they  will  unite  at  Rio 
Batnha,  and  come  up  and  try  and  retake  this  place. — 
j The  opposition,  or  revolutionary  party,  is  said  io  be  too 
strong  and  many  think  General  Flores  will  fall.  'Pile 
whole  country  is  in  a state  of  civil  war.  Anarchy  and 
confusion  prevails  in  every  department,  and  God  only 
knows  when  or  where  it  will  end. 

[Corres.  U.  S.  Gazette. 

Fires.  At  South  Boston,  on  the  14th  property  estima- 
ted at  $80,000,  was  destroyed  by  a fire  which  common 
eed  in  a white  lead  factory,  corner  of  F and  5th  streets. 

At  Columbia,  S.  C.,  a number  of  houses  and  a quan- 
tity of  cotton  were  burnt  on  the  12th  ins*. 

Georgia. — Land  granting.  The  Georgia  Journal  of 
the  9dt  inst.  says — The  last  week  at  the  capital  has  bee-t 
one  of  great  excitement.  To  the  astonishment  ol  our 
citizens,  at  least  four  or  live  hundred  persons,  from  eve- 
ry section  of  the  state,  on  Tuesday  last,  presented  them- 
selves to  apply  for  reverted  lands.  About  four  thousand 
applica'ions  were  made,  and  it  took  the  treasurer,  with 
the  assistance  of  four  clerks,  nearly  two  days  to  receive 
the  money  and  the  applications. 

New  York  state  prison.  There  are  now  confined 
in  this  institution  at  Sing  Sing,  798  males  and  64  fe- 
males: 9 convicts  have  been  discharged  between  the 
16th  of  August  and  the  13th  instant,  8 have  died,  and  4 
pardoned  by  the  clemency  of  the  governor.  Those  dis- 
charged had  served  out  their  term  of  sentence. 


New  York  city  pt'ison,  has  now  301  inmates.  The 
usual  average  has  been  about  140. 

Nail  business.  The  amount  of  nails  made  in  the  Lb 
States  is  estimated  to  be  $50,000  tons!  Forty  thousand 
casks,  or  four  million  pounds  of  nails  are  annually  made 
by  the  Boston  company,  at  the  Mill  Dam.  Estimating 
the  number  of  nails  at  160  to  the  pound,  the  number 
here  made  daily,  will  be  about  two  millions;  and  estima- 
ting this  number  to  be  but  the  25th  part  of  those  made 
in  the  United  States,  fifty-millions  are  made,  sold,  and 
used  per  day. 

“O  K.’’  For  a long  time,  the  people  puzzled  their 
brains  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  cabalistic  letters 
fco.  k.”  Rf  cent  events,  however,  furnish  a key  to  the 
mistery.  What  can  they  mean  but  for  ‘‘Dll  this  Konti- 
'ne.it’’ — Oregon,  Kalifornia,  Kanada,  and  Kuba. 

Pennsylvania. — Patriotism.  The  Pennsylvania  state 
treasurer  J.  B.  Snowden,  esq,  announces  the  receipt  of 
a donation  of  fifty  dollars  from  a non-resident,  but  a na- 
tive of  Penusylva nia,  to  be  appropriated  towards  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  state  debt. 

Rice  Crop.  It  is  sufficiently  ascertained  that  the  crop 
will  be  below  an  average,  to  authorise  an  advance  in 
prices,  and  they  have  advanced  accordingly. 

South  America. — Important.  Eventful  incidents  are 
occurring  on  the  Rio  La  Plate. 

In  1838  General  Oribe,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Uru- 
guay Republic,  of  which  Montevideo  is  the  capital,  was 
overthrown  by  General  Rivera,  aided  by  the  French. — 
He  resorted  to  the  Buenos  Ayrean  government  for  aid, 
an, I hy  their  assistance  has  recovered  all  but  Montevideo, 
and  ha3  long  beseiged  that  city,  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
squadron  blockading  its  entrance.  Tne  city  is  defended 
by  about  400  of  the  inhabitants,  and  2,600  foreigners, 
receiving  munitions,  &c.  from  the  French  and  English 
squadrons.  Appearances  indicated  that  the  seige  was 
about  to  terminate  in  favor  of  the  besiegers.  The  French, 
English,  and  Brazilian  authorities  immediately  interfere 
and resoive  to  re-establish  the  government  of  Uruguay, 
under  Rivera. 

The  French  minister,  Baron  Deffandis,  and  the  Eng- 
lish minister,  Mr.  Ousley,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Argentine  troops,  under  Oribe,  by  whom  Montevi- 
deo is  invested,  and  have  notified  Oribe  that’  if  the  Ar- 

f inline  artny  be  not  promptly  withdrawn,  English  and 
fetich  troops  will  be  landed  from  the  squadrons,  to 
compel  him  to  retire.  The  Argentines  reluse  to  raise 
the  seige.  Orders  have  also  been  transmitted  from  the 
same  sources,  to  the  Argentine  admiral,  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Montevideo.  This  order  has  not  been  com- 
plied with.  The  Argentine  government  requested  the 
mediation  of  the  charge  d’afiairs  of  the  United  States, 
William  Brent,  Jr.,  who  accepted  it,  but  the  English 
and  French  ministers  declined  it,  on  the  ground  of  his 
not  being  of  equal  rank. 

The  impression  at  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  last  dates, 
July  5th,  was  that  the  British  and  French  ministers  pass- 
ports would  be  presented  and  retaliation  resorted  to. 

Rio  de  Janerio  dates  to  the  9:h  August  just  re- 
ceived at  Baltimore.  Letters  of  that  date  say;  ‘‘The 
British  minister  here  has  received  despatches  irom  Mon- 
tevideo saying  that  the  English  and  French  have  placed 
a man-ol-war  along  side  of  each  of  Rosas’  vessels  of 
war  off  Montevideo,  and  informed  them  that  they  could 
not  move.  Rosas  has  been  defeated  in  the  interior  by 
Paz  and  Loptz,  and  is  now  forcing  every  man  from  14 
to  70  years  of  age  into  his  army  as  a last  struggle,  and 
is  doubtless  near  his  political  end.’’ 

Montevideo  advices  to  the  19th  says:  “A  French  brig 
of  war  has  hauled  up  to  the  head  of  our  harbor  for  tho 
protection  of  the  lefi  wing  of  the  lim  s,  and  the  British 
ship  Counts  has  anchored  in  a position  outside  :o  bear 
upon  the  enemy  on  the  right  wing.  These  movements 
evince  a bus  iie  character  in  anticipation.’’ 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo  war.  The  Island  is  again  in 
a distracted  state.  The  Dominicans  are  making  great 
efforis  to  get  rid  of  Hayltan  authority.  The  Dominican 
president  has  ordered  out  all  the  male  inhabitants  to  re- 
pel the  invading  forces,  and  several  engagements  had 
taken  place,  without  decisive  result.  The  Dominicans 
forcibly  seiz  d the  late  New  York  pilot  boat  Virginian, 
trading  there  under  American  colors,  and  converted  her 
into  a man  of  war,  intending  to  invade  the  flaytiens  by 
sea.  This  outrage  will  of  course  receive  proper  atten- 
tion from  our  government. 

Our  latest  dates  are  Port  au  Prince,  2d  Sept. 

Steamers.  The  leviathan  Great  Britain,  left  N.  York 
for  Liverpool  on  the  30  till-,  with  53  cabin  passengers. 

The  Caladonia,  left  Boston  on  the  Kith  with  38  pas- 
sengers, for  Liverpool. 

'Pile  Great  Western,  had  over  500  tons  of  freight,  and 
her  passage  money,  the  last  arrival,  amounted  to  over 
$14,500 — the  most  profitable  trip  she  has  ever  made. 

'Pile  new  propeller  steam  packet  ship,  Massachusetts, 
the  first  of  the  new  line  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool, sailed  on  the  15, h inst.,  with  nine  passengers. 

“The  army  of  observation.”  Accounts  to  the  61I1 
instant  from  Corpus  Christt,  left  the  army  in  health  and 
spirits., 

Thomaston,  in  Maine,  whence  com  s so  much  of  thr 
lime  used  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  lay  up  brict 
nuilding,  is  almost  entirely  built  ol  wood,  the  citizens 
finding  it  more  profitable  to  expert  the  lime  titan  to  use  it. 

Wilmington,  Del- — Population.  By  a census  just 
taken,  there  are  now  10,639  inhabitants,  an  increase  of 
j 2,272,  since  1840. 
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The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company — 
On  the  24th  in9tant,  entered  into  a contract  for  the 
completion  of  thf  canal  to  Cumberland.  Messrs. 
Cunningham  and  others,  of  N.  York,  are  the  principal 
contractors.  They  are  to  have  the  canal  completed 
by  November  1847,  and  to  receive  the  bonds  of  the 
canal  company  to  the  amount  of  $1,625,000  as  in 
full  payment  for  so  completing  it — the  contractors 
giving  the  canal  company  satisfactory  security  that 
the  work  shall  be  done,  and  faithfully  done,  within 
that  time,  and  for  that  consideration. 

This  is  an  achievement,  considering  the  powerful 
and  indefatigable  opposition  which  the  company 
have  had  to  encounter.  It  is  an  achievement,  con- 
sidering the  interest  at  9take,  nearly  ten  millions  of 
dollars  already  expended,  ami  now  for  years  laying 
absolutely  idle,  and  unproductive,  because  the  work 
wanted  this  much  of  being  accomplished  and  brought 
into  operation — the  people  of  the  state  having  to 
tax  themselves  meantime  to  meet  the  payment  of  the 
interest  accruing  upon  the  money  obtained  for  con- 
structing the  work  to  where  it  was  thus  arrested  for 
want  of  funds.  It  is  an  achievement,  because  so 
soon  as  completed,  the  revenue  that  will  be  derived 
from  it  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  continuing  the 
rate  of  taxation,  and  will  not  only  speedily  relieve 
the  people  fiom  taxation  on  account  of  that  invest- 
ment, but  will,  by  calling  into  active  operation  the 
now  dormant  but  rich  resources  ol  our  mountain  re- 
gion, and  by  putting  into  fair  play  the  unrivalled 
geographical  advantages  which  Maryland  may,  ought 
to, — and  must  and  wiil  command,  (if  she  is  but 
true  to  her  own  interests,) — it  will  contribute  to  a 
career  of  prosperity,  wh  ich  was  the  original  induce- 
ment for  the  gigantic  enterprise,  commenced  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago,  and  patiently  persevered  in 
through  a series  of  the  most  inveterate  obstacles 
that  ever  such  an  enterprise  has  had  to  encounter. 


FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Britannia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
19th,  bringing  74  passengers  and  Liverpool  dates  to 
the  4th  inst.  The  Cambria  arrived  out  in  llj  days 
from  Boston,  including  her  trip  to  Halifax.  The 
Acadia  arrived  out  in  llj  days  from  Boston. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  reached  the  city 
of  Gotha,  on  the  28th,  and  were  there  on  the  30th 
August,  residing  at  the  palace  of  the  Duchess  Pau- 
line, grand-mother  of  Prince  Albert.  They  were  to 
leave  there  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  to  be  at  Antwerp  on 
the  6th,  bound  for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  expense  of  the  fetes  given  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  queen’s  visit  to  the  Rhine  is  stated  in  the 
German  papers  to  amount  to  5,000,000f.  (<£200,000 
or  $1,000,000.)  The  musicians  alone  were  paid 
400,0001'.  (say  =£16,000  or  $80,000.) 

Tnere  are  some  reports  of  changes  in  the  British 
ministry.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  it  is  said,  is  desirous  of 
retiring,  and  the  question  was  who  would  succeed 
him?  The  European  Times  says:  “Brougham  would 
be  glad,  but  he  has  lost  caste,  and  the  premier  is  too 
6hrewd  not  to  see  that  the  gravity  of  the  office  would 
be  compromised  by  a legal  Scaramouch.  A gifted 
man,  even  a great  man,  as  times  go,  Lord  Brougham 
has  snuffed  out  his  own  reputation,  and  become  a 
target  by  which  the  caricaturist  lives.  The  bar  talk 
of  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  an  adept  in  chancery  prac- 
tice— great  as  a lawyer,  but  small  as  a statesman , an 
orator,  or  a politician.1’ 

American  affairs  had  caused  a good  deal  of  discus- 
sion, the  probability  of  a war  between  this  country 
and  Mexico,  presenting  tn  England  by  turns,  all  the 
different  phases  which  it  did  here.  The  London 
Times  of  the  3Ulh  ultimo,  remarking  upon  the  news 
by  the  Cambria,  says:  “A  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  news  concerning  Mexico, 
published  in  The  Times  of  this  morning,  in  other 
places  besides  the  Stock  Exchange.  At  Lloyd’s 
ttiere  are  signs  of  apprehension  that  a war  between 
the  two  American  republics  may  lead  to  a system  of 
privateering  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
dangerous  to  our  merchant  ships.  The  underwriters 
demand  a higher  rate  of  premium  from  this  country 
to  America,  unless  the  clause  is  inserted  declaring 
the  insurance  free  of  capture  and  seizure.” 

Foxes.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has,  within  the 
last  lew  months,  imported  between  two  and  three 
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hundred  French  foxes,  and  turned  them  loose  on  his 
domain,  Strathfieldsaye.  The  tenants  must  be  much 
obliged  to  his  grace. 

Scotland.  Rints,  were  occurring  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dunfermline.  Employers  and  their  fa 
milies  attacked  by  the  operatives.  Troops  had  been 
despatched  from  Edinburgh  to  settle  affairs. 

Ireland.  The  Orange,  or  Protestant  excitement 
against  Mr.  Peel  and  his  ministers,  now  disturbs  the 
devoted  island  as  much  as  O’Connell  and  “reform.” 
A meeting — a mammoth  meeting  of  Orangemen 
was  recently  called  and  held,  in  spile  of  ministerial 
denunciations  of  it.  The  magistrate  who  presided, 
however,  was  immediately  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  meetings  of  Orange  associations  were  further 
forbid.  Whereupon  a meeting  was  called  at  Lis- 
burn, county  Down,  and  held  on  thg  20th,  to  express 
sympathy  for  the  displaced  officer,  at  which  the  min- 
istry were  handled  without  gloves.  Twenty  thousand 
persons  were  said  to  have  attended. 

FRANCE. 

The  ‘Moniteur’  publishes  several  royal  ordinances, 
dated  Eu,  the  14th  u 1 1. , elevating  to  the  dignity  of 
Peers  of  France,  Generals  Viscount  Bonnemains, 
Baron  Durrieu,  and  Baron  Doguereau,  Count  de 
Montozon,  Baron  Tupinier,  and  Messrs.  Fulchiron, 
Girot  de  1’Anglade,  Hartmann,  and  Ragtiel  Lepine. 
All  the  new  peers  were  members  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

M.  Thiers  left  Paris  on  Wednesday  for  Spain.  He 
proposes  being  absent  about  a month. 

Customs.  The  Moniteur  publishes  a return  of 
customs  duties  during  the  last  month,  which  amount- 
ed to  12,800,000f.,  whereas  in  the  month  of  July  in 
last  year  the  receipts  came  to  15,000,000f.  This  dif- 
ference arises  entirely  in  the  article  of  corn,  for 
which  the  duty  paid  in  1844  was  2,800,000f.,  while 
this  year  the  duties  have  been  only  521,000f.  The 
total  amount  of  duties  received  for  importations 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  has 
been  88,800,000f.;  in  1844,  it  was  86,501), 000f.,  atid 
in  1843  it  was  81,300 ,000r. 

GERMANY. 

The  religious  disturbances  at  Leipzic  have  not 
been  renewed,  the  popular  irritation  was  allayed  by 
the  king’s  prompt  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
citizens  in  regard  to  a commission  of  inquiry. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire)  as  one  of 
the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  place  ol  Joseph  Story,  deceased. 

Noticing  the  appointment  of  Judge  Woodbury,  the 
National  Intelligencer  says — “Mr.  Woodbury  has 
been  for  twenty  years  in  the  general  government — 
first  as  senator,  afterwards  for  several  years  secretary 
of  the  navy,  afterwards  for  several  years  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  again  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, succeeding  in  thatoffice  Mr.  Hubbard.  Before 
entering  into  the  general  government,  he  had  been 
governor  of  his  own  state,  and,  we  believe,  a judge 
in  the  highest  court  of  that  stale.  He  has  had  all  the 
advantages,  therefore,  which  would  be  derived  from 
extensive  experience  in  public  affairs,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  must  have  acquired  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  know 
that  a better  appointment  could  have  been  expected, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  fill  tiie  vacancy  in 
question. 

Russel  G.  Hopkinson,  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Vermont,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  vice  Archibald  VV,  Hyde,  resigned. 

Texas. — The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Texas 
have  completed  and  adopted  their  project  of  a con- 
stitution. 

An  Important  Ordinance,  also  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  to  be  submitted  toa  popular  vote  at 
the  same  time  that  the  vote  is  taken,  on  adopting  the 
constitution,  is  in  the  following  words: — 

An  Ordinance. — Whereas,  Various  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas  with  divers  individuals,  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  colonizing  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
public  domain  of  Texas;  and  Whereas,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  said  conlracts  are  unconstitutional,  and, 
therefore,  void  from  the  beginning,  aDd  if  carried 


out  would  operate  as  a monopoly  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  acres  of  the  public  domain  of  Texas,  in 
the  hands  of  a few  individuals — when,  in  truth, 
the  citizen  soldiers  and  creditors  of  the  republic 
of  Texas,  had,  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  said 
republic,  a clear  and  indisputable  previously  sub- 
sisting right  to  locale  upon  public  domain  thus 
attempted  to  be  assigned  to  said  contract  . rs : 

Sec.  1.  Therefore,  it  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared, 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  general  of 
this  slate,  or  the  district  attorney  of  the  district  in 
which  any  portion  of  the  colonies  may  be  situate,  as 
soon  a=  the  organization  of  the  state  shall  be  com- 
pleted, to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  all  colo- 
ny contractors,  &c.  &c.  [The  bill  provides  for  the 
protection  of  actual  settlers.] 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  the  legislature 
is  hereby  restrained  from  extending  any  contract  for 
settling  a colony,  and  from  relieving  a contractor 
from  the  failure  of  the  conditions,  or  the  fot feiture 
accruing  from  non  compliance  with  the  contract. 

Sec.  3.  Jlnd  be  it  further  ordained,  That  this  ordi- 
nance shall  be  presented  to  the  people  for  their  adop- 
tion or  rejection  at  the  same  time  this  constilulion 
shall  be  presented  to  them,  and  the  returns  of  the 
votes  taken  on  this  ordinance,  etc.  etc. 

Adopted  in  convention,  3 7th  August,  1845. 

THOMAS  J.  RUSK,  President. 
James  H.  Raymond,  Secretary. 

“The  Army  of  Observation.” — Corpus  Christi 
dates  to  the  15th,  lelt  Gen.  Taylor  in  possession  as 
defined  in  our  last  number. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant  a company  of 
traders  arrived  at  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp.  They  report- 
ed that  they  had  seen,  within  two  days  march  of  the 
camp,  about  two  hundred  Lappans  and  as  many  Ca- 
manches  on  their  way  to  Metamoras(by  invitation  of 
Mexico)  to  join  the  forces  to  be  directed  against 
Gen.  Taylor.  The  report  of  the  traders  was  but 
half  credited. 

Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  Lieut.  Scarrettwith  an  es- 
cort of  forty  dragoons  to  reconnoitre  for  30  or  40 
miles  about,  to  ascertain  every  thing  possible,  and 
he  no  doubt  has  spies  pushed  further  ahead. 

The  army  receive  nearly  all  their  news  by  way  of 
New  Orleans.  The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary’s 
arrived  at  the  bay  of  Aransas  on  the  15th  inst.,  with 
a bearer  of  despatches  on  board  for  Gen.  Taylor 
from  Washington.  On  the  evepingof  the  same  day, 
the  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise  hove  to  off' the  bar,  and  com- 
municated with  the  St.  Mary’s.  In  half  an  hour 
thereafter  she  sailed  towards  Vera  Cruz.  Nothing 
as  their  purposes  or  intelligence  transpired. 

Steamboat  Disaster. — On  the  12  inst.  the  steam- 
er Dayton,  when  half  way  between  Corpus  Christi 
and  St.  Joseph’s  island,  having,  including  crew,  be- 
tween 31)  and  40  persons  on  board,  exploded  a boil- 
er. Ten  persons  were  killed  on  the  instant,  in- 
cluding Lieuts.  Wiggins  and  Berry,  of  the  4th  reg.  of 
infantry.  Seventeen  were  wounded,  one  of  whom 
died  next  day.  Capt.  Crossman,  quarter  master,  wa3 
blown  to  the  distance  of  a hundred  yards,  but  the 
next  day,  though  somewhat  bruised,  was  able  to 
walk  and  attend  to  business.  The  boat  sunk  m fif- 
teen minutes  after  the  explosion.  As  she- went  down, 
another  boiler  exploded,  with  a most  terrific  report. 

diplomatic  journal. 
Christopher  Hughes,  esq.  Our  readers  will  have 
observed  among  the  names  of  passengers  arrived  in 
this  country  by  the  late  packets  from  Europe  that  of 
our  respected  fellow  citizen  Cnristopber  Hughes 
late  charge  d’affairs  of  the  United  Slates  to  ltie°Ne- 
therlands.  A friend  has  obliged  us  with  a copy  of 
the  following  correspondence,  which  shows  the  es- 
teem which  tie  enjoyed  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited.  [Wat.  Intel. 
Translation  of  a note  from  his  excellency  lieut. 
general  De  La  Sarraz,  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  to  Chris- 
topher Hughes,  late  charge  d’aff'airs  of  the  United 
States  at  that  court.  Received  at  Paris  and  an- 
swered trom  Liverpool. 

The  Hague , July  24,  1845. 
Sir — It  is  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  it  has  pleased  the  king,  my  au- 
gust master,  to  confer  upon  you  the  cross  of  a com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Oaken  Crown,  of  which 
1 Have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  insignia  as 
well  as  the  diploma  of  Domination 
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I pray  you  to  accept  my  sincere  felicitations  on 
his  royal  favor;  and  I seize  with  eagerness  this  op- 
portunity to  reiterate  to  you  the  expression  of  my  re 
gret  that  your  recall  should  deprive  me  henceforth 
of  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  with  you  relations  of 
which  I shall  always  preserve  a precious  recollec- 
tion. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  commend  myself  to  your 
kind  recollection,  (souvenir,)  and  to  offer  you  the 
renewed  assurance  of  the  sentiments  of  my  distin- 
guished consideration?  De  La  Sarraz. 

To  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes , Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  Oaken  Crown,  late  charge  d’affairs  of  the 
U.  States  of  America  at  the  court  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Mr.  Hughes'  reply— Liverpool,  August  23,  1845. 

IVIv  Dear  general — I arrived  here  at  five  o’clock 
this  morning  from  London,  and  at  midday  we  are  to 
be  on  board  the  steamer  Great  Western  for  N.  York. 
Of  course  this  must  be  a hasty  and  informal  letter. 

I pray  you  to  show  it  to  the  king,  with  the  assurance 
of  my  profound,  and  let  me  venture  to  say,  my  affec- 
tionate respect. 

I can  never  forget  my  happy  life  in  Holland,  nor 
the  kind  and  gracious  manner  of  the  king  on  my 
taking  leave  of  his  majesty.  1 shall  ever  pray  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  illustrious  house,  and  for  that 
of  his  honored  people.  They  are  a model  people  for 
Jove  of  country,  for  loyalty  to  their  good  and  gallant 
Sovereign,  and  for  unsurpassed  good  faith;  and  such 
will  they  ever  be. 

I left  Paris  for  England  on  the  fifth  of  August;  on 
the  fourth  my  esteemed  old  friend,  general  Baron 
Fagel,  your  distinguished  popular  minister  at  the 
Court  of  the  Tuilleries,  left  at  my  lodgings  your  ex- 
cellency’s letter,  dated  “The  Hague,  24th  July, 
1845,”  announcing  to  me  that  it  had  pleased  the  king 
your  august  master,  to  confer  upon  me  the  Cross  ol 
a Commander  of  His  Majesty’s  Order  of  the  Oaken 
Crown,  and  enclosing  to  me  the  insignia  and  the  dip- 
loma of  my  nomination. 

To  be  followed,  after  I had  left  Holland,  and  to  a 
foreign  land,  by  such  a proof  of  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  your  Sovereign,  is  an  honor  which  I know 
how  to  value,  and  I gratefully  thank  the  king  for  the 
compliment;  but  I must  decline  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation to  be  a commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Oaken 
Crown. 

The  institutions  of  my  country  forbid  its  citizens 
from  accepting  or  wearing  any  and  all  Orders  of 
Knighthood  or  Titles  of  Nobility.  I shall  ever  be 
obedient  to  the  institutions  of  my  country,  from  duty 
and  from  preference,  whether  I be  in  public,  or,  (as 
1 now  am)  in  private  life.  I am  not  the  less  sensi- 
ble to,  and  grateful  for,  the  honor  designed  for  me 
by  the  king;  and  1 am  sure  that  his  majesty  will  ap- 
prove of  my  motives  in  declining  to  accept  this  mark 
of  his  royal  and  gracious  good  will  and  kindness  for 
your  excellency’s  most  obedient  servant  and  attach- 
ed friend.  CHRISTOPHER  HUGHES, 

Late  charge  d’affairs  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  Hague. 

To  his  excellency  lieut.  gen.  De  La  Sarraz,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  Hague. 

Andrew  J.  Donelson,  esq.  late  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  United  States  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  arrived 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  19th  instant. 

Mr.  J.  C.de  Figaniere  e Morao,  the  minister  resi- 
dent of  Portugal  here,  a gentleman  long  and  most 
favorably  known  in  our  country,  has  been  created 
by  her  majesty  the  queen  of  Portugal,  the  comman- 
der de  Figaniere  e Morao,  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Conception.  [ Washington  Union. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  officially 
recognized  Francis  Waring,as  consul  of  her  Britannic 
majesty  for  the  stale  of  Virginia,  to  reside  at  Nor- 
folk. 

The  hon.  Edward  Everett,  late  minister  to  England 
and  family  reached  home  in  the  Britannia  steamer 
on  the  19th  instant. 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  held  on 
the  20th  instant,  at  which  a committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  invite  Edward  Everett,  our  late  minister  to 
England,  to  a public  dinner. 

Department  of  State,  September  22,  1845. 

Information  has  been  received  from  C.  W.  Dab- 
ney, esq.  late  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Fayal, 
(Azores),  of  the  death  of  William  Riggs,  on  the  22d 
of  July  last.  Mr.  R.  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
consular  agent  at  Terceira  for  thirty-nine  years  pre- 
ceding bis  death. 

The  hon.  Louis  McLdne,  the  American  minister  at 
the  British  court,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  38 
Harley  street,  Cavendish  square. 

The  Voss  Gazette  says  that  Mr.  Wheaton,  the 
United  States  minister  at  Berlin,  has  again  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Zollverein,  fora  treaty  of  com- 
merce. “Mr.  Wheaton,”  the  jabove  journal  states, 


“has  already  acted  on  this  direction  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  proposition  may 
be  laid  before  the  German  Customs’  Conference  at 
present  held  at  Carlsruhe. 

Y)ur  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  the  hon.  Daniel  Je- 
nifer, late  minister  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  is  at  pre- 
sent on  a visit  (o  the  seat  of  government.  We  are 
happy  to  see  him  return  home  from  his  long  absence 
in  excellent  health.  f Mat.  Intel. 

William  Gray,  esq.  British  consul  for  the  state  of 
Virginia  for  the  last  twenty  seven  years,  has  retired 
from  that  office.  He  left  Norfolk  on  Friday  afternoon 
for  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  intends  to  spend  the  win- 
ter. Mr.  G.  was  an  attache  to  the  British  Consulate 
at  Norfolk,  in  1800. 

It  is  announced  officially  in  the  Union,  that  Mr. 
Mexander  Everett,  United  States  commissioner  to 
China,  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  sickness 
before  the  sailing  of  the  Brandywine  from  Rio,  to 
decide  him  to  proceed  to  China  in  the  Columbus 
which  was  at  Rio  at  the  9th  ult. 

According  to  a London  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo, 
the  United  States  was  strongly  represented  in  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  time  of  the  prorogation.  “In 
the  diplomatic  tribune,  I observed  Mr.  McLane,  Mr. 
Everett,  (the  past  and  present  tense  of  our  British 
representation),  Mr.  Jenifer,  late  minister  at  Vienna, 
and  Mr.  Bonlevare,  late  charge  d’affairs  at  Naples. 
In  the  body  of  the  house  1 observed  the  hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  (the  distinguished  senator  from  Maryland,) 
and  Mrs.  Johnson;  and  in  the  royal  gallery  two  or 
three  of  our  countrymen,  and  our  fair  and  talented 
countrywoman,  Miss  Charlotte  Barnes.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Hughes,  on  his  return  from  his  mission  at 
the  Hague,  arrived  in  town  one  day  too  late  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  He,  together  with  Messrs. 
Jenifer  and  Bonlevare,  sails  from  Liverpool  in  the 
“Great  Britain”  on  Saturday  next,  the  23d  inst.  Mr. 
Everett  and  family  follow  in  the  Boston  steamer  of 
the  4th  September.  “The  Reign  of  Terror”  could 
hardly  have  witnessed  a more  startling  series  of  de- 
capitations than  is  evinced  by  this  great  and  simul 
taneous  return  of  diplomatic  force,  (literally  mem- 
bers of  corps-e  diplomatique,  since  they  are  diploma- 
tically defunct)  to  the  United  States.” 

Recent  accounts  from  Caraccas  state  that  the  hon. 
B.  G.  Shields,  the  United  States  charge  d’affaires  to 
Venezuela,  had  arrived  in  that  city  and  presented 
his  credentials.  Vespasian  Ellis,  esq.  presented,  on 
the  1st  instant,  his  letter  of  recall,  and  took  official 
leave  of  the  government.  He  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia on  Saturday  last  in  the  barque  Venezuela. 

Consul  at  Morocco.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Mul- 
lowny  late  consul  at  Morocco,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States,  bringing  inteligence  that  the  Em- 
peror reluses  to  receive  Thomas  N.  Carr,  esq. 
recently  appointed  to  that  office.  Mr.  Carr  has  been 
permitted  to  land  in  a private  capacity,  and  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Mullowny  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
but  a native  born  subject  of  the  emperor,  brings  a 
letter  to  the  president  requesting  that  he  may  be 
appointed  instead  of  Mr.  Carr.  That  efforts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  Mr.  C.  from  being  recognised  there 
cannot  be  a doubt.  It  is  a settled  policy  in  our 
intercourse  with  these  regencies  to  protect  our 
consuls  and  never  permit  the  governments  of  the 
Barbary  States  to  discard  any  person  in  whom  our 
government  has  confidence,  nor  yet  to  designate 
whom  they  may  be  pleased  to  have  as  our  represen- 
tative. It  is  certainly  not  policy  to  force  any  de- 
cidedly obnoxious  citizen  upon  the  Emperor  as  Con- 
sul, but  it  must  be  shown  that  such  a person  has  by 
his  acts  and  conduct  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
the  government,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  a Con- 
sul who  does  his  duty  firmly,  and  protects  the  rights 
and  honor  of  his  country  against  the  fickleness  and 
prejudices  of  the  Barbary  powers  can  never  be  very 
popular  with  them.  Hence  when  a difficulty  occurs 
which  compels  a consul  to  strike  his  flag,  that  con- 
sul is  always  sent  back  when  the  affair  is  settled. — 
The  Mussulman  governments  take  advantage  of 
every  Christian  power  which  is  not  firm  and  decided 
on  this  point.  Properly  explained  and  apart  from 
intrigue,  the  Moorish  government  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  receive  Mr.  Carr.  [JVeic  York  Sun. 

A correspondent  suggests  that  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  through  the  bashaw  of  Tan- 
giers,  to  recognise  our  recently  appointed  consul, 
calls  for  wisdom  and  prudence  in  those  who  have  the 
management  of  our  foreign  affairs.  It  is  not  in  itself, 
he  says,  a just  occasion  of  hostilities,  but  it  may  lead 
to  a slate  of  things  from  which  amicable  relations 
will  with  difficulty  be  restored.  We  have  now,  as 
it  happens,  no  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean;  but, 
as  the  Mexican  war-cloud  has  pretty  much  depart- 
ed, some  of  our  national  ships,  he  doubts  not  will 
soon  be  ordered  into  that  sea.  ] Nat.  Ini. 


British  and  Brazilian  Treaty.  The  terms  of  a 
treaty  of  amily  and  commerce  have  been  definitely 
agreed  upon  hy  the  British  and  Brazilian  negotiators. 
The  rough  draft  of  this  treaty  had  arrived  for  the 
approval  of  the  British  cabinet. 

Treaty  between  France  and  Granada.  Ratifi- 
cations of  a treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and 
New  Granada  will  be  exchanged  in  a few  months. 
There  is  already  a provisional  treaty  between  the 
two  countries,  dating  from  1840,  and  the  treaty  now 
about  to  be  ratified  is  for  making  the  provisional 
treaty  definitive.  France,  it  appears,  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  will  do  an  extensive  trade 
with  New  Granada;  for  previous  to  1840,  her  exports 
were  only  to  the  amount  of  about  700,000  francs, 
whereas  since  that  time,  they  have  averaged  4,000,- 
000  francs  per  annum. 

The  treaty  between  France  and  Morocco,  has 
at  length  been  ratified  by  the  Moorish  Emperor,  and 
published  in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois.  It  fixes  the  li- 
mits of  the  territory  between  Algiers  and  Morocco, 
and  is  remarkable  for  containing  an  express  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Murocco 
that  Algiers  is  “a  French  possession.” 

Arrest  for  murder  under  the  Ashburton  trea- 
ty. A man  named  Brian  O’Donnell  aiias  Dunlop, 
was  arrested  in  New  York,  on  Saturday  night,  the 
20th  instant,  charged  witn  having  committed  a mur- 
der in  Ireland  in  June  last.  He  was  delivered  to  the 
United  States  marshal. 

Is  Texas  foreign  or  not?  The  Union,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  ol  Mr.  Kauffman  as  charge 
from  Texas  to  the  United  States,  says,  “president 
Polk  has  for  some  time  decided  against  receiving  the 
acting  charge,  (Mr.  Lee),  open  the  ground,  that 
Texas  is  virtually  part  and  parcel  of  the  U.  States. 
“Mr.  Lee  may  remain  in  Washington  until  he  can 
hear  from  Texas,  and  if  Mr.  Kauffman  comes  on 
here  he  may  officiate,  (if  he  pleases)  as  an  informal 
agent  of  Texas,  just  as  other  States  in  the  United 
States  have  sometimes  agents  to  attend  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  separate  States,  but  nothing  in  the 
character  of  charges,  or  as  representatives  o (foreign 
States.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot  writes,  on  the  22d  instant.  “XAe  hon.  Mr. 
Kauffman,  the  latest  charge  des  affairs  from  Texas, 
has  arrived.  He  has  a commanding  figure  and  is  a 
young,  fine  looking  man.  I saw  him  to-day  with 
Mr.  Lee,  the  ad  interim  charge  des  affaires.  As  the 
the  president  declined  receiving  Mr.  Lee,  it  is  pre- 
sumed he  will|also  decline  receiving  Mr.  Kauffman.” 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Gen.  Brooke,  U.  S.  Infantry,  reached  St.  Louis  on 
the  3d  instant.  Orders  were  in  waiting  for  him  to 
proceed  with  the  5th  Regiment  of  Infantry  from 
Detroit,  to  Texas  instead  of  Jefferson  barracks. 

Gen.  W.  J.  Worth.  Just  before  the  departure  of 
brigadier  gen.  W.  J.  Worth  from  St.  Augustine  for 
Texas,  Joseph  H.  Hernandez,  esq.  and  one  hundred 
other  gentlemen  of  thafeity  addressed  him  a highly 
complimentary  letter,  in  which  they  express  their 
admiration  of  him  as  an  officer  and  their  warm  per- 
sonal regard  and  esteem  for  him  as  a gentleman. — 
The  letter  acknowledges  the  numerous  and  important 
services  rendered  the  state  of  Florida  by  gen.  W. 
both  in  the  field  and  by  the  suggestion  of  measures 
to  the  government  for  its  improvement  and  defence, 
and  adds: 

“The  continued  and  cordial  harmony  which  has 
prevailed  between  the  military  and  the  citizens  of 
the  place  since  you  have  had  command  of  the  sta- 
tion, the  services  you  have  rendered  the  city,  and  the 
interest  you  have  ever  manifested  in  its  welfare, 
serve  to  show  that  those  who  defend  our  country  in 
war  may  also  become  its  ornaments  in  peace,  that 
the  army  placed  in  such  hands  as  yours  would  al- 
ways prove  the  ally  of  liberty  and  an  additional  sup- 
port to  order  and  the  laws.” 

Gen.  Worth  responded  in  a brief  letter  full  of 
feeling,  which  closed  by  assuring  the  citizens  of  St. 
Augustine  that  their  kindness  would  always  be  re- 
collected, and  cheer,  however  rugged,  the  path  of 
duty. 

Anns  and  equipments.  The  Pittsburg  Gazelle  says — 
“Several  wagon  loads  of  muskets  were  hauled  in 
from  the  Arsenal  and  deposited  on  the  wharf  for 
shipment  to  the  South.  We  learn  that  the  whole  of 
the  arms,  equipments,  &c.  ordered,  amounts  to  thirty 
two  tons,  and  they  will  be  sent  off'  immediately  by 
the  Commerce  which  arrived  from  Cincinnati.  The 
order  which  require  transhipment  on  the  Sabbath 
from  the  Arsenal  must  be  urgent. 

Army  of  Reserve.  Gen.  Gaines.  The  Pennsylvanian 
says — “The  acts  of  general  Gaines,  which  have  been 
subject  of  much  censure,  from  the  Whig  press,  it  is 
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said  have  received  the  approval  of  the  government, 
and  he  has  been  clothed  with  more  ample  die  re- 
tionary  powers. 

The  WasKirigton  Union  says  it  is  not  advised  that 
“the  acts  of  general  Gaines  have  received  the  ap 
proval  of  the  government:”  and  that  the  assertion 
that  “he  has  been  clothed  with  more  ample  discre- 
tionary powers,”  is  a mistake,  and  adds — “When  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  undertakes 
to  say  that  general  Gaines  ‘had  written  to  the  Texan 
government,  calling  on  them  to  embody  three  thou- 
sand volunteers  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,’ 
we  repeat,  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  depart- 
ment of  war  is  not  informed  of  the  fact.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  army  of  occupation  is  under  the  special 
command  of  general  Taylor — that  he  will  call  for 
military  assistance,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary. — 
We  have  riot  understood  that  he  has  yet  called  upon 
the  governors  of  the  states,  undef  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  executive;  and  it  is  slill  probable  that  he 
will  direct  the  gallant  volunteers  of  New  Orleans 
to  return  to  their  homes.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says — The  Journal  of 
Commerce  speaks,  we  must  say,  in  a tone  of  levity 
bordering  on  irreverence,  of  general  Gaines,  his 
lady  and  his  call  for  volunteers.  These  are  all  grave 
mattes  and  ought  to  be  treated  soberly — howbeit  we 
admit  that  those  10,000  Mexicans  are  not  probably 
to  be  counted  in  the  category  of  real  entities.  They 
will  perhaps  retire  like  a fog,  a little  later  in  the 
day.  Here  is  what  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

The  Mexican  tear.  If  we  have  old  general  Gaines 
for  “Commauder  of  the  Southern  Military  Division 
of  the  United  States,”  as  is  in  fact  the  case,  we  may 
expect  a war  of  no  ordinary  brilliancy.  The  audi- 
ence who  attended  the  lecture  in  the  Tabernacle, 
delivered  by  the  old  General,  through  the  lips  chiefly 
of  his  not  less  warlike  wife,  will  know  how  to  cal- 
culate. There  will  be  great  armies  concentrated  in 
the  woods  of  Mexico  “within  eight  days  march”  of 
our  lines,  if  not  nearer  than  that.  One  thing  is  a 
comfort.  Tiie  old  gentleman  will  not  be  taken  by 
surprise.  1 1 is  demonstrations  will  be  timely,  and  on 
a magnificent  scale.  We  hope  the  New  Orleans  vol- 
unteers will  have  a pleasant  summer  excursion  for 
the  defence  of  the  Star  of  Texas. 

At  St.  Louis  a regiment  of  volunteers,  for  active 
military  service  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  tlie  United  States,  was  being  raised  in 
that  city.  Several  of  the  regular  organized  corps, 
in  that  city  and  the  adjoining  counties,  were  moving 
in  the  matter,  and  notice  had  been  given  that  volun- 
teers could  enrol  themselves  in  them  or  form  new 
companies  until  the  regiment  embraced  six  or  eight 
hundred  men.  Major  gen.  Lee,  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  Missouri  militia,  has  published  an  address 
calling  upon  the  division  to  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness for  a summons. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  commodores  War- 
rington and  Sh ti brick , set  out  for  Norfolk  on  Satur 


INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

An  important  movement  is  noiv  going  on  among 

the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees,  w hich  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  the  application  of  those  nations  for  organiza- 
tion under  our  territorial  laws,  preparatory  to  seek- 
ing admission  into  the  union  as  a state.  The  Choc- 
taw's, have  recently  approved  the  policy  of  their 
Chief  on  this  subject,  and  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Mississippi  Free  Trader, 
have  chosen  “Pitchlyn,”  as  their  representative  is 
presenting  their  claim  for  admission  to  the  privilege 
of  Ameridan  citizens  under  our  national  confederacy. 
The  Free  Trader,  says: 

“Pitchlyn,  the  elective  chief  of  25,000  civilized 
Choctaws  beyond  the  Mississippi,  will  probably  visit 
Washington  this  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
to  congress  for  the  admission  of  his  nation  as  a ter- 
ritory into  the  United  States  with  a declegate  in 
congress.  A constitution  it  is  said,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  voters  of  the  nation  and  every  preliminary 
step  taken  for  submitting  it  congress,  and  this  dis- 
tinguished chief  selected  as  their  representative.” 


A TREASURY  CIRCULAR. 

Stalislics — Treasury  Department,  April  16,  1845 
Sir — The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
first  session  of  the  28th  congress: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  he  and 
he  is  hereby  authorised  to  transfer  from  any  office  or 
offices  of  the  treasury  department  from  which  their 
services  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  dispensed  with,  three 
or  more  clerks,  to  be  employed,  under  his  direction, 
in  collecting,  arranging,  and  classifying  such  statis- 
tical information  as  may  be  procured,  showing,  or 
tending  to  show,  each  year,  the  condition  of  the  ag- 
riculture, manufactures,  domestic  trade,  currency,  and 
banks  of  the  several  states  and  territories  of  the  U.  S. 

By  direction  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
the  duly  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  resolution 
was  assigned  to  the  register  of  the  treasury,  and  sub- 
sequently reassigned  by  my  predecessor  to  his  own 
department.  In  compliance  with  that  direction,  the 
register,  on  the  25th  July  last,  issued  circulars,  call- 
ing for  the  information  desired,  to  various  state  and 
federal  officers;  and  I regret  to  learn  that  but  few, 
comparatively,  respond  to  the  respectful  request 
which  he  made  for  their  co-operation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  those  who 
were  solicited  to  collect  the  information  were  re- 
stricted, was  one  of  the  principal  causes  operating 
adversely  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  federal  government.  That  cause,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  in  a great  measure  obviated  by 
the  ample  time  now  given  to  all  whom  I now  ad- 
dress in  relation  to  this  important  and  interesting 
subject. 

In  some  of  the  stales  steps  are  taken  periodically, 
by  their  respective  authorities,  to  ascertain,  directly 
or  incidentally,  the  condition  of  the  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, arid  domestic  trade.  Where  such  is  the 
action  of  the  legal  authorities,  no  difficulty  should  be 


leniently,  pot  authorised  to  compensate  auy 


vho 


infoiTo  ujon  upon  the  subjects  .herein  mentioned 

would  be  agreeably  received  by  per-nns  of  every 
condition,  patriotism  should  be  an  inducement  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  I address  to  make  some  exertion 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a work  capable  of  being 
rendered  satisfactory  and  useful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I have  the  honor  to  he  vnur  obedient 
servant,  R.  J WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 


day  night,  the  20th  instant,  via  Richmond,  on  a visit  apprehended  by  those  whom  I have  the  honor  to  ad- 


of  inspection  to  our  squadron  which  now  lies  at 
Norfolk,  and  to  the  navy  yard. 

Gulf  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth,  bearing 
the  broad  pennant  of  commodore  David  Conner,  the 
ship  Saratoga,  captain  Snubrick,  and  the  brig  Somers, 
commander  Ingraham,  sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the 
11th  instant  on  a cruise. 

The  Congress,  frigate,  Captain  Stockton,  was  put 
in  commission  on  the  17th  and  was  towed  down  to 
anchorage  off  the  naval  hospital,  on  the  18th  instant. 

The  Plymuulli,  U.  S.  ship,  arrived  at  Marseilles  on 
the  27th  ol  August. 

The  Bainbridge,  U.  S.  brig,  lieut.  commanding 
Pennington,  was  at  Bahia,  July  21st,  all  well,  lo  sail 
for  Rio,  in  a few  days. 


dress  in  furnishing  to  this  department  the  informa- 
tion collected  under  the  operation  of  laivs  enacted 
for  that  purpose.  In  olner  states  where  similar 
measures  have  not  been  adopted,  it  is  not  expected 
that  those  whom  I address  should  make  domiciliary 
visits  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  information; 
but,  upon  consultation  with  intelligent  men — men 
! presumed  to  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
| condition  of  the  subjects  herein  mentioned,  a close 
I approximation  to  the  truth  might  be  arrived  at.  In 
jail  cases,  however,  where  estimated  results  are  for- 
I warded  to  the  department,  let  that  fact  be  com- 
| municated;  so  that,  in  making  my  report  to  congress, 
the  actual  and  estimated  results  may  be  clearly  desig- 
nated. The  subjects  to  which  your  attention  is  call- 


The  Columbia,  U . S.  frigate,  fitting  at  the  Gosport  j el]  are,  the  agriculture  manufactures,  and  domestic  trade 
navy  yard,  la  lo  be  commanded  by  capt.  Rousseau,  ; ]n  tne  county  where  you  reside.  The  meaning  oi  the 
who  is  daily  expected  here.  She  is  destined  ior  the  j two  first  subjects  you  can  readily  comprehend.  In 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  will  probably  be  the  flag  ship 
of  the  squadron.  [Norfolk  Herald. 

Death. — Lieut.  Stephen  Dodd,  for  many  years  an 
able  and  efficient  officer  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  recently 
returned  from  a three  years  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  a few 
hours  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  oft  the  19th  instant. 

French  steam  navy.  The  French  commission  of 
which  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was  president,  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  steam  marine,  have  made  a 
report  confirming  the  statements  and  deductions  of 
the  Prince’s  pamphlet,  and  declaring  that  ttie  nation 
“does  not  possess  a steam  fleet  on  which  confidence 
can  be  placed,  nor  any  thing  like  one.” 

Slaver, Jigllt  and  capture.  The  boats  of  the  British 
ship  of  war  Pantaloon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  after  a 
most  gallant  action,  captured  a large  slaver — eleven 
of  the  pirates  were  killed  and  eight  severely  wound- 
ed . 


regard  to  the  last,  I will  explain  what  may  be  con- 
sidered its  meaning,  as  the  resolution  of  congress 
does  not  particularly  specify  what  is  to  be  embraced 
under  mat  head.  You  will  ascertain,  if  practicable, 
the  quantity  of  produce,  live  stock  and  merchandise, 
sent  and  received  from  j our  county  to  and  from  another 
state  or  territory,  (or  the  District  of  Columbia,)  accord- 
ing to  the  table  herewith  enclosed  upon  that  subject, 
as  well  as  upon  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures. 

In  your  inquiries  for  obtaining  the  information  de- 
sired, you  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
the  respective  subjects  as  they  existed  between  the 
1st  of  June,  1844,  and  the  1st  of  June,  1845,  and 
whatever  information  you  may  procure,  1 would 
thank  you  to  forward  to  this  department  by  the  1st 
of  October  next,  or  sooner,  if  practicable. 

As  congress  made  no  appropriation  to  pay  for  the 
collection  of  statistical  information,  I am,  conse- 


Monuments.  Equestrian  slalue  of  general  Jackson. 

A suggestion  was  made  in  a late  number  of  the  De- 
mocratic Review,  recommending  that  measures  be 
laken  for  the  construction  of  a memento  of  this 
kind  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  suggesting  that 
it  might  be  effected  at  a cost  of  from  75  to  $100,000. 
The  subject  immediately  attracted  attention  at  Wash- 
ington, and  after  some  preliminary  informal  meet- 
ings, attended  by  persons  of  the  first  respectability, 
a general  meeting  of  persons  friendly  to  the  object 
was  called.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Apolo 
Hall,  on  15th  September,  1845.  Gen.  John  P.  Van 
Ness,  was  called  to  the  chair,  Amos  Kendall  and  John 
Boyle,  esq.  vice  presidents,  John  Hoban  and  John  W. 
Maury  seeretrries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hoban,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  American  people  be  called  upon 
to  unite  in  erecting,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, a suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
hero,  patriot,  and  sage,  whose  recent  loss  the  nation 
still  deplores,  to  go  down  to  our  most  distant  poste- 
rity, as  a record  of  the  great  man’s  glory  and  of  his 
country’s  gratitude  and  grief. 

Resolved,  That  a colossal  equestrian  statue,  in  im- 
perishable bronze,  is  deemed  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  to  transmit  to  future  centuries  the  fea- 
tures and  form  on  which  the  annals  of  the  republic 
will  teach  each  new  succeeding  generation  to  look 
with  an  ever-renewed  love  and  reverence,  and  an 
ever  renewed  ambition  to  emulate  his  noble  deeds 
and  noble  virtues. 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  vo- 
luntary subscription  the  requisite  sum,  a central 
committee  of  thirteen  be  appointed,  which  shall  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  organize  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  collection  of  such  subscription,  by  whom  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  same  shall  be  made,  and 
the  money  securely  invested. 

Resolved,  That,  as  general  Jackson’s  own  most 
j trusted  and  beloved  friend,  and  the  selected  inheritor 
of  his  papers  and  guardian  of  his  fame,  Francis  P. 
Blair,  be  appointed  treasurer. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  citizens  constitute 
said  committee  of  thirteen,  with  power  to  supply  va- 
cancies in  their  own  number,  and,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  subscription,  to  direct  and  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  work: — Cave  Johnson, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Thomas  Ritchie,  Amos  Kendall, 
John  P.  Van  Ness,  John  C.  Rives,  William  A.  Har- 
ris, Jesse  E.  Dow,  Benj.  B.  French,  John  W.  Maury, 
Charles  K.  Gardner,  James  Hoban,  and  Charles  P. 
Sengstack. 

The  Nashville  Union  considers  the  estimates  of  the 
cost  in  the  Review  too  high.  Half  the  sum  propos- 
ed, they  think  would  be  sufficient,  say  at  any  rate 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Powers, 
the  Young  American  Artist,  on  whom  the  great 
Thorwalsden  said  his  mantle  must  fall,  and  we  shall 
have  a monument  at  the  National  Metropolis  which 
will  stand  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.”  In  proof  of  this  position,  the  Union 
publishes  the  following  letter  in  reply  (o  enquiries 
upon  tiie  subject. 

Florence,  January  12,  1844. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Harris — At  last  1 have  obtained  in- 
formation by  which  the  probable  cost  of  the  bronze 
casting  of  an  eqnestrian  statue  of  collosal  dimensions 

say  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  the  base  to  the 

head  of  the  rider— may  be  estimated. 

“The  expense  for  the  casting  alone  would  amount,  to 
a sum  not  less  than  $12,000  r.or  exceeding  $15,000. 
To  cover  all  other  expenses,  such  as  the  model, 
moulding,  transportation  and  erection  of  the  statue 
in  its  proper  place,  $15,000  should  be  added  to  the 
above  estimate.  Indeed,  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  all  would  not  be  too  large  a sum  for  such  a work, 
for  there  are  incidental  expenses  which  must  always 
be  calculated  in  advance.  So,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  well  and  on  a large  scale,  less  than  this  sum  would 
be  loo  little,  and  more  might  be  too  much. 

“After  the  funds  shall  have  been  raised  it  will  be 
easy  to  make  closer  calculations,  and  if  the  sum 
should  be  large  the  size  of  the  work  could  be  en- 
larged to  meet  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  should 
be  small,  the  work  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  secure 
the  completion  of  it,  though  on  so  large  a scale. 

“1  presume  the  above  will  prove  sufficient  infor- 
mation for  your  guide,  but  should  you  require  at  any 
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future  time  more  precise  calculations,  I will  endea- 
vor to  make  them  according  to  the  best  data  I can 
obtain.  * * * 

“I  have  sent  off  my  bust  op  Jackson.  1 must  re- 
touch the  drapery  of  it.  As  soon  as  1 am  at  liberty, 
it  shall  be  done,  and  afterwards  sent  by  the  first 
vessel  bound'from  Leghorn  to  the  United  States. 

* # * # * 

“Since  I had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  you,  I 
have  been  offered  more  than  the  usual  prices  of 
similar  works  for  statues.  1 could  have  sold  “Eve” 
over  and  over  again,  but  having  determined  on  ex- 
hibiting this  statue  in  my  own  country,  I decided  not 
to  sell  it  on  any  terms  to  foreigners. 

HIRAM  POWERS. 

Statue  of  Henry  Clay.  The  Richmond  Whig 
announces  on  the  authority  of  Miss  Eliza  M.  Redde , 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  fund  which  the  patriotic 
Ladies  of  Virginia  undertook  to  raise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  such  a statue,  that  there  is  now  a 
certainly  that  the  statue  will  be  errected.  The  amount 
in  hand  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment, 
hut  so  near  it,  that  one  more  effort  cannot  fail  to 
make  it  ample.  That  effort  is  now  making,  and 
those  who  desire  fo  share  in  the  honor  of  such  a tri- 
bute must  act  promptly. 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Missouri  nad  Arkansas  boundary  line.  The 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  the  re- 
spective legislatures  of  those  stales  of  1842,  have 
completed  their  survey  and  returned  home.  The  new 
line  will  vary  but  slightly  from  the. old, say  from  one 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  south,  west  of  St. 
Francis  river. 

An  extraordinary  spring.  The  following  is  a con- 
cise description  of  the  celebrated  spring  which  form- 
ed the  source  of  Spring  river,  in  Aikansas,  kindly 
furnished  us  by  our  friend  Major  John  E.  Graham, 
as  an  extract  from  Mr.  Brazil  Gordon’s  notes  of 
the  late  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  this 
state  and  Missouri. 

“This  spring  is  110  yards  south  of  the  above  line 
in  T.  21  N.  R.  5 W.  of  the  5th  principal  meridian, 
and  above  fifty  miles  nearly  north  of  Batesville.  It 
‘rises  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  basin,  from  a 
cavity  nearly  circular,  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter 
and  of  a depth  hitherto  unfathomed.  The  water  flows 
with  but  little  variation  in  quantity  throughout  the 
year.  The  quantity,  I estimate  without  measure- 
ment, to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  cubit  feet 
per  minute.  The  fall  is  rapid,  amounting  in  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a mile  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  This 
bountiful  provision  of  nature  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  man  lies  at  present  in  the  state  in  which  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  but  at  some  future 
day  it  will  probably  keep  in  motion  the  industry  of 
another  Lowell  or  another  Rochester. 

This  spring  has  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of  five 
hundred  feet  without  reaching  its  bottom.” 

[Lillie  Rock  Gaz. 

Massachusetts. — The  festival  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  society,  at  Faueuil  Hall  on  Friday  even- 
ing, was  in  every  respect  a brilliant  and  beautiful 


Nantucket  on  Saturday  the  13th — made  an  assault 
on  Temperance  Hall,  the  Citizens’  Bank  and  other 
buildings,  smashed  in  windows  and  other  evils  and 
enormities  were  then  and  there  committed.  Among 
other  feats  they  ripped  up  about  a thousand  feet  of 
hose,  & c. 

Boston  valuation  of  properly — For  the  year  1845. — 


Real  property 
Personal 


$81,500,000 

53,500,000 


Valuation,  1844. 
Real 
Personal 


Increase 


$135,000,000 


72,048,000 

42,402,300 


118,450,300 


$16,549,700 
The  senate,  will  stand  23 


V ermont. — Election 
whigs  and  7 locos. 

The  house  121  whigs;  67  locos;  9 abolition. 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  61. 

The  loco  and  abolition  candidates  for  governor 
have  more  than  2,000  votes  over  Governor  Slade. — 
The  election  therefore  devolves  upon  the  legislature 
which  without  doubt  will  re-elect  Gov.  Slade. 

New  York. — An  Agricultural  Fair,  held  at  Uti- 
ca last  week,  which  must  have  supposed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  heretofore  seen  in  this  slate. — 
The  address,  the  Tribune’s  account  says,  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  the 
presence  of  ten  thousand  farmers. 

Mr.  Quincy’s  theme  was,  not  agriculture,  but  the 
American  Farmer — his  position,  opportunities,  sour- 
ces  of  enjoyment  and  just  pride  and  satisfaction. — 
He  contrasted  the  farmer’s  slow  but  certain  gains 
with  the  precarious  career  of  trade,  in  which  nine- 
tenths  fail,  or  of  the  crowded  professions.  He  urg- 
ed that  the  farmer  should  not  be  a mere  digger,  and 
driver,  but  a social,  moral,  religious,  and  intellec- 


der  a compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1§44,  these  valuable  works  are  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  public.  [Albany  Argus. 

Just  and  generous.  The  Hon.  John  Hunter,  of 
Hunter’s  Island,  a large  proprietor  of  lands  in  Dela- 
ware county,  has  ordered  a deed  to  be  made  out 
granting  200  acres  of  land  to  Mrs.  Steele,  the  widow 
of  the  deputy  sheriff  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
injfe-e  execution  of  his  dnty.  ’ — - — . 

Anti-rent  trials.  After  two  weeks  and  a half  of 
arduous  labor  in  the  examinations  of  persons  compe- 
tent to  serve  as  jurors, 'jhey  have,  at  last,  obtained  a 
panel  to  try  Dr.  Boughton. 

The  number  of  indictments  found  against  the  anti- 
renters of  Delaware  county,  in  New  York,  up  to 
last  Tuesday  evening,  was  one  hundred  and  one — 
the  indictments,  including  seven  different  offences  of 
various  grades,  from  murder  down  to  unimportant 
misdemeanors.  Against  some  of  the  prisoners  as 
many  as  three  or  four  indictments  have  been  found. 

An  Industrial  Congress  is  to  assemble  in  N.  York 
on  the  12th  October. 

Arrest  of  Scudder  and  Bartlett  These  persons,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Steele,  in  Dela- 
ware county,  New  York,  were  caught  on  Canastota 
River,  in  Steuben  county,  on  the  18th  instant,  by 
Magee  deputy  sheriff  and  one  or  two  others,  at  the 
house  of  a brother-in-law  of  Scudder’s.  They  are  in 
the  Bath  jail.  A reward  of  some  $800  was  offered 
for  Scudder. 

Maryland. — Finances — Slate  debt  and  stale  credit. 
Sufficient  has  been  ascertained,  of  the  financial  ope- 
rations of  the  state  treasury  for  the  current  year,  to 
authorise  the  gratifying  announcement,  that  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  from  the  legitimate  sources 
of  revenue,  the  present  fiscal  year,  will  be  equal  to 
the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  accruing  interest  on  the  st3te  debt. 
For  a number  of  years  previous  to  Governor  Pratt’s 
administration,  the  annual  deficit  was  over  $360,000. 


tual  being — that  his  familiarity  with  nature  invites  For  the  three  quarters  that  have  elapsed,  of  the  cur- 
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to  this,  and  his  opportunities  for  moral  improvement, 
rightly  appreciated,  are  surpassed  by  none  other. — 
He  painted  the  futility  of  the  office  seeker’s  aspira- 
ratioris,  and  urged  the  farmer  to  shun  them  and  find 
enjoyment  for  his  leisure  and  scope  for  his  ambition 
in  his  home  and  his  pursuits.  These  points  were 
urged  with  great  cogency  of  argument  and  beauty 
of  illustration,  enlivened  by  the  humor  for  which 
Mr.  Q.  is  famous.  He  made  himself  merry  with  the 
farmers  of  Monticello,  of  the  Hermitage,  of  North 
Bend,  of  Ashland,  Marshfield,  &c. — observing  that 
though  it  was  quite  evident  that  every  farmer  could 
not  be  president,  it  seemed  no  less  certain  that  every 
president  must  be  a farmer.  He  showed  that  the 
; greatest  warriors  and  rulers  have  in  the  midst  of 
their  splendor  and  power  sighed  for  the  delights  of 
rural  retirement  and  comparative  freedom  from 
care,  and  urged  that  the  farmer  may  enjoy  at 
once  and  always  that  which  the  envied  so  long 


rent  year,  the  receipts  have  rather  exceeded  the  ac- 
cruing expenses  and  interest — and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  remaining  quarter  will  ex- 
hibit as  favorable  a result. 

The  question  relative  to  the  colored  population  of  Ma- 
ryland, is  every  day  becoming  more  interesting. — 
The  impression  seems  to  have  been  generally  enter- 
tained in  the  rest  of  the  slate,  that  the  proceedings 
adopted  and  threatened  by  the  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Charles  county,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Regis- 
ter some  time  since,  was  but  a momentary  efferves- 
cence, occasioned  by  the  then  runaway  movement  of 
the  slaves  from  that  county.  This  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  sequel  to  be  a mistake.  We  have  very 
little  doubts  of-the  determination  of  the  persons 
who  were  appointed  by  the  meeting  alluded  to,  to 
remove  by  force,  should  they  not  depart  under  the 
threat,  every  free  colored  person  from  Charles  county. 

A meeting  has  been  held,  of  the  citizens  of  St. 


which  gives  surest  promise  of  health  of  body,  sere- 
nity of  mind  and  competence  of  estate — which  con- 
centrates the  joys  of  earth  and  opens  the  gates  to 
j Heaven. 

i Mr.  John  A.  King,  at  the  conclusion,  rose  and 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  the  ad- 
enlertainment.  The  company  numbered  about  -600,  ! dress,  and  asked  for  a copy  to  publish — which  was 


pine  for  and  so  rarely  attain.  His  is  the  career  Mary’s  county,  and  resolutions  adopted  there,  on 


of  whom  a majority  were  ladies.  By  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  young  trees  in  the  galleries,  and  a- 
round  the  outer  rows  of  tables,  the  interior  of  the 
hall  was  made  to  resemble  a beautiful  pavilion,  in  the 
bosom  of  a grove. 

A few  minutes  after  the  company  had  been  seat- 
ed, the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  who  arrived  in  the 
Britannia,  entered  the  hall,  and  the  announcement 
of  the  fact  by  the  chair  was  well  received.  The 
president  called  out  Mr.  Everett  by  the  following 
greeting: 

“Our  late  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James— we 
honor  him  as  a scholar  we  respect  him  as  a states- 
man, aDd  we  love  him  as  a noble  specimen  of  the 
fruits  of  New  England  cultivation.” 

In  responding  to  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Everett  feel- 
ngly  spoke  of  his  cordial  reception,  and  said  that 
he  had  been  so  long  rocked  on  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
whose  lullabies  were  none  of  the  gentlest,  he  was 
hardly  fit  for  a rocking  in  the  old  cradle  of  liberty. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Codman,  Rev.  Mr.  Choules,  Hon.  Robt.  C.  Winthrop, 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Jonathan  Chapman,  Esq.,  Judge 
Meigs,  of  New  York,  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Maclay,  of  N. 
York  city,  &c.;  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  inci- 
dents of  the  evening  was  the  introduction  to  the  com- 
pany of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  widow  of  Gen.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 

A Nantucket  mob,  made  up  of  a very  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  firemen,  blacks,  whites  and  other 
fancy  colored  rowdies  made  matters  hideous  at 


seconded  by  the  hearty  acclamation  of  the  vast  as 
semblage. 

Among  the  vegetables  exhibited  were  “squashes 
like  barrels,  and  turnips  three  to  the  half  bushel.” 

It  is  computed  that  at  least  20,000  persons  attend- 
ed the  fair. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Fair  held  at  Utica 
this  week,  has  been  a splendid  exhibition.  The  ad- 
mission fees  amounted  to  $4,300,  being  $800  more 
than  any  former  year.  It  is  stated  that  30,000  per- 
sons attended  the  second  day.  The  exhibitions  were 
well  worth  seeirg. 

The  natural  history  of  New  York.  We  are  autho- 
rised and  requested  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  say, 
that  “such  of  the  academies,  public  libraries,  and 
literary  associations  in  this  state,”  as  are  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  “in  relation  to  the 
natural  history  of  New  York,”  to  copies  of  that 
work,  can  now  procure  the  first  ten  volumes,  and  the 
geological  map,  on  making  application  at  the  secre- 
tary’s office. 

We  understand  also  that  the  governor  and  secre 
tary  have  concluded  to  make  a distribution  of  the 
unbroken  sets  of  the  remaining  copies  of  the  work 
and  map,  not  otherwise  appropriated  and  disposed 
of,  among  the  several  counties  in  the  state;  and  that 
the  secretary  is  now  preparing  to  forward  the  books 
and  maps  to  the  several  county  treasurers,  to  be  sold 
in  the  counties,  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  per  volume, 
and  the  map  for  one  dollar  per  copy. 

It  will  be  a source  of  gratification,  that  thus,  un- 


the  same  subject,  somewhat  less  decisive  in  charac- 
ter, than  those  of  Charles  county. 

There  has  been  a meeting  of  slaveholders  in  the 
first  district  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  their  views  in  relation  to  a letter  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  S.  R.  Sleuart,  of  that  district,  and  which 
was  published  in  the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Carey, 
and  in  which  letter  Dr.  S.  solicits  Mr.  Carey  to  pub- 
lish his  views  upon  the  slave  question,  and  accords 
with  Mr.  C.  in  arguing  against  the  existing  restric- 
tions of  the  state  upon  emancipation,  and  in  favor 
of  a radical  change  of  policy.  The  Doctor  is  a 
very  intelligent,  wealthy,  arid  influential  citizen,  and 
we  believe  a large  slaveholder.  He  wa3  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting,  but  declined  doing  so.  The 
meeting  passed  resolutions  disapproving  of  the  doc- 
tor’s publication,  since  which  the  doctor  has  publish- 
ed a pamphlet,  reiterating  and  enforcing  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject.  A warm  session  is  antici- 
pated at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject. 

The  constitutional  reform  project,  it  is  quite  likely, 
will  be  seized  upon  by  one  of  the  parties  to  this  ab- 
sorbing question,  as  affording  them  far  the  best 
chance  of  ultimately  succeeding  to  remove  what 
they  regard  as  the  worst  feature  in  the  existing  con- 
stitution- That  they  will  make  the  attempt,  if  a 
convention  is  determined  upon,  to  have  their  senti- 
ments represented,  and  their  views  adopted,  it  would 
be  proposterous  to  doubt. 

We  understand  that  the  advocates  of  the  reform 
project  in  Frederick  county,  entirely  disapprove  of 
the  course  proposed  in  the  address  of  the  reform 
committee  for  accomplishing  that  object. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  address  is  only  the 
address  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  reform 
convention — and  was  never  acted  upon  nor  was  it 
ever  before  the  convention. 
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One  of  the  negroes  tried  hv  Charles  county  court, 
for  conspiracy,  in  the  late  runaway  expedition,  was 
found  guilty.  The  second  one  placed  on  trial,  was 
acquitted. 

The  election  law  repudiated.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  genera)  assembly,  in  order  to  obviate  to  some 
extent  at  least  the  "flagrant  frauds  that  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  legal  voters,  by  imposing  illegal 
votes  into  the  ballot  box,  a law  was  enacted,  which 
amongst  other  precautions  required  that  naturaliza- 
tion papers  when  presented  as  proof  of  citizenship 
for  the  purpose  of  entitling  the  holder  thereof  to  a 
vote,  should  be  stamped  by  the  said  judges  of  elec- 
tion, “voted,”  and  endorsed  and  dated,  by  the  said 
judges,  to  prevent  their  being  used  again  at  another 
polls  at  the  same  election,  as  has  notoriously  been 
the  practice.  This  provision,  the  judges  of  election 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore  conceiving  that  they  are 
judges  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  judges  of  ward  elections,  have  un- 
dertaken to  repudiate,  and  to  conduct  the  elections  on 
Wednesday  next  without  regard  to  said  provision. — 
[The  judges  have  reconsidered,  and  will  obey  the 
law.] 

Virginia. — Coppei  Ore.  An  extensive  and  valua- 
ble deposite  of  copper  ore  has  been  discovered  in 
Greens  county,  Va. 

Game  and  fall  sport.  Virginia  is  alive  with  game 
this  year.  We  doubt  if  any  part  of  the  U.  States, 
not  even  the  new  settled  western  states,  can  vie  with 
her.  Patridges  are  superabundant.  There  was  little 
or  snow  last  winter,  and  consequently  there  was  left 
an  unusual  supply  of  old  birds  to  breed  from;  and  as 
there  were  no  heavy  rains  in  July  or  August  through- 
out Virginia,  the  young  partridges  abound  and  are 
extremely  forward  for  the  season.  But  disregard- 
ing their  precious  size,  the  true  and  generous  sports- 
.man  with  the  gun  will  not  disturb  them  before  the 
10th  or  15th  of  October.  By  that  time  their  wing 
feathers  are  hardened,  and  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  out  of  his  way.  To  kill  them  on  the  wing 
after  the  I5tn  of  October  does  some  credit  to  the 
shooter’s  skill,  and  the  bird  itself  (especially  if  hung 
up  for  twenty-four  hours  in  tile  feathers  without 
gutting)  is  a dainty  upon  which  queens  might  make 
a repast;  but  to  shoot  them  before  the  10th  of  Octo 
her — before  the  frosts  have  subdued  the  weeds, 
or  indurated  the  wing  feathers  of  the  bird,  and 
when  your  pointer  cannot  snuff  or  trail  from  the  heat 
and  rankness  of  vegetation,  is  murder,  barbarous 
murder. 

Squirrels— Hares — Oppossums.  In  this  game  the 
whole  country  abounds;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
are  to  have  ari  unusually  hard  winter  from  the  im- 
mense amount  of  the  ferae  natures,  and  the  great  sup- 
plies of  grapes,  chinqueqins,  acorns,  hickorynuls, 
chestnuts,  and  persimmons,  provided  for  them  by  na- 
ture. Tnere  is  no  surer  rule  of  weather-vaticination 
than  this. 

Deer  and  Pheasants  The  mountains,  we  are  glad 
to  hear  abound  with  this  game  more  than  they  have 
done  since  the  hard  winters  of ’30, ’31,  '32.  They 
have  been  produced  by  several  mild  winters  in  the 
most  abundant  quantities.  But  our  mountain  friends 
must  not  imagine  that  tiiey  have  a monopoly  of  veni- 
son or  pheasants  either.  They  are  plentiful  in  vari- 
ous lowland  counties.  In  Chesterfield,  opposite  to 
Richmond — and  sometimes  running  into  James  River 
in  sight  of  Richmond — there  are  probably  more  deer 
than  in  the  county  of  Monroe.  In  James  City  coun- 
ty, the  firslsettlcd  county  of  Virginia,  there  are  more 
deer  than  in  any  county  of  Virginia  to  its  size. 

[Richmond  Whig. 

North  Carolina — Turpentine.  The  business  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  articles  derived  from  the  pine 
tree  lias  been  quite  extensive  during  the  last  year. — 
The  quantity  of  turpentine  distilled  at  that  place  in 
the  period  named  is  estimated  at  200,000  barrels, 
worth  $400,000;  the  raw  material  shipped  at  75,000 
barrels,  valued  at  $168,000;  and  the  article  of  tar 
shipped  at  30,000  barrels,  worth  $45,000;  making  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the  pine  tree  for  the 
year  $613,000. 

Diamonds  in  North  Carolina.  At  a large  meeting 
of  American  geologists  in  New  Haven,  Connecuticut, 
Prof.  Shephard  expressed  i lie  opinion  that  both  dia- 
monds and  platma  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
gold  region  of  that  state,  and  also  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  This  opinion  he  predicates  upon  the 
fact  that  elastic  sandstone  has  been  discovered  in 
some  of  the  western  counties  of  that  state,  Burk 
and  Buncomb,  and  in  other  states  named,  arid 
where  this  is  found,  it  is  a geological  indication 
of  the  presence  of  the  diamonds  or  platina.  Jn 
Hall  county,  Georgia,  one  perfect  diamond  has  been 
found  in  one  of  the  gold  washing  deposiles,  worth 
$35,  and  another  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  work- 
men. 


Georgia. — The  election  for  governor*  of  Georgia 
which  takes  place  next  week  has  been  one  of  the 
most  animated  contests.  The  candidates  are  Craw- 
ford, (whig,)  and  McAllister,  (loco.)  Both  men  of 
very  high  standing,  distinguished  ability  and  great 
personal  popularity.  The  political  controversy  which 
this  canvass  has  called  forth  is  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  exciting  character. 

Kentucky. — Conspiracy.  A strong  armed  force 
was  organized  in  Clay  county,  Kentucky,  some  days 
since  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  from  jail  one  Dr. 
Baker,  awaiting  his  excution  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  named  Bates.  Information  of  their  designs 
leached  Governor  Owsley,  who  ordered  out  the  mi 
lilary  without  delay , and  thus  frustrated  the  plans  of 
the  mob. 

Ohio. — Mustard  crop.  The  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  says  that  about  70  acres  of  land  has  been 
sown  in  mustard  seed  in  this  state,  so  far  as  has  come 
to  his  knowledge. 

Tennessee. — Chalk.  The  Columbus  (Tenn.)  Ob- 
server says  there  is  a cave  in  that  county  where  there 
! is  any  amount  of  chalk. 

Illinois  — Sickness.  The  Alton  Telegraph  says 
that  sickness  in  the  country  surrounding  that  city 
was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time;  and  what 
adds  to  the  affliction  is,  that  it  is  of  an  unusually  fa- 
tal character.  The  disease  generally  is  bilious  fever 
of  a high  type.  The  health  of  the  city  itself  was 
j never  better  than  it  is  now. 

| The  Temple  at  Nauvoo.  The  Neighbor  says:  “The 
first  roof  of  the  Temple,  has  been  made  of  white 
pine  shingles,  and  plank.  The  second,  (for  a build- 
ing which  will  cost  about  two  millions,  is  worthy) 

; most  probably,  will  be  constructed  of  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  or  porcelain.  An  experiment  of  sheet  lead, 
covering  a large  portion  of  the  shingles,  has  already 
been  made. 

On  Saturday  last  a large  number  of  persons  par- 
took of  a feast  of  melons,  round  a table  87  feet  long, 
in  the  attic  story  of  the  Temple. 

A Mormon  war.  Office  of  the  Daily  Morning 
Courier,  Quincy,  Adams  county,  III.,  Sept.  14,  1845. 

Gentlemen:  We  write  in  haste  to  inform  you  of  a 
serious  disturbance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  upper  j 
part  of  this  county,  between  a portion  of  the  “old 
citizens”  of  this  and  Hancock  county,  and  the  Mor- 
mons. A gentleman  belonging  to  this  city,  returned 
from  Lima,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outbreak,  last 
evening  and  informs  us  that  on  Thursday  last  the 
anti-Mormons  attacked  a settlement  known  by  the 
name  of  “Morley’s  Settlement,”  a short  distance 
northeast  of  Lima,  in  this  county,  and  that  up  to  the 
time  he  left,  twenty-five  or  thirty  houses  had  been 
burnt,  together  with  several  barns  and  wheat  stacks. 
The  excitement  was  very  great,  and  large  numbers 
of  anti-Mormons  were  pouring  in  from  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  and  from  Missouri,  and  they  were  still 
burning  and  destroying  property,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  drive  the  Mormons  out  of  the  county.  Our 
informant  saw  about  fifty  Mormons,  under  arms, 
within  about  two  miles  of  ihe  settlement,  who  ap- 
peared determined  to  defend  themselves.  It  was  in 
contemplation  by  the  anti-Mormons  to  attack  two 
more  settlements  last  evening.” 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  ol  the  lllth  says:  “In 

addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  above  letter,  we 
learn  by  the  Die  Vernon,  that  a gentleman  who  had 
visited  the  camp  of  the  anti-Mormons  near  Lima, 
estimated  them  to  be  about  three  hundred  strong. — 
He  was  also  at  the  camp  of  the  Mormons,  and  found 
them  to  number  about  one  hundred.  After  leaving 
the  camps  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time,  and  learned  there  that  the  Mor- 
mons had  all  moved  into  Nauvoo,  and  that  Backens- 
tos,  the  Mormon  sheriff,  had  ordered  out  the  Legion, 
to  arrest  those  who  had  commenced  these  disorders. 
If  this  report  should  be  true,  and  the  Legion  turns 
out,  a conflict  is  inevitable.  A letter  to  Messrs,  j 
Mathews  and  Patch,  of  St.  Louis,  on  Saturday  even-' 
irig,  from  Warsaw,  says  that  business  was  suspend- 
ed on  account  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Mor- ! 
mons,  and  that  several  houses  had  been  burned  and 
lives  lost. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  17th  says:  “A  j 

long  letter  in  the  Quincy  (111.)  Daily  Courier,  of  | 
Monday,  the  IOlIi  instant,  confirms  all  that  has  been  : 
published  in  regard  to  the  pretended  origin  of  the  | 
difficulties — the  firing  upon  a meeting  of  anti-Mor- 
mons, near  Lima,  assembled  to  consult  upon  mea- 
sures to  protect  their  property  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Mormons.  That  such  an  attack  was 
made,  without  injury  to  any  one,  is  admitted  to  be 
true,  that,  while  the  anti-Mormon  party  charge  it] 


upon  the  Mormons,  the  latter  allege  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  the  former,  to  secure  a pretext  for  the  de- 
predations they  are  now  making.  The  meeting  at 
all  events,  broke  up  in  a hurry,  escaping  out  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  some  of  them  leaving  their 
hats  bdijind  them.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
after  brief  warning  to  the  occupants,  the  burning  of 
the  dwelling  houses  of  the  Mormons  commenced. — 
On  Friday,  other  houses  were  fired.  In  the  course 
of  that  day,  a committee  of  Mormons,  with  a flag  of 
truce,  entered  Lima,  to  treat  with  their  enemies. — 
Captain  Newton  volunteered  to  introdnee  them  to 
some  citizens  of  Hancock  county,  an!  did  so.  They 
met  in  council — Edson  Whitney,  Joel  Catlin,  and 
Samuel  Fleming,  representing  the  anti-Mormons,  in- 
forming them  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  not 
authorised  by  the  public  to  do  any  thing;  but  acted 
on  their  own  responsibility.  They  were  ready,  how- 
ever, to  receive  any  proposition  tending  to  allay  the 
excitement.  The  following  proposition  was  then 
submitted: 

“Adams  county,  Sept.  12,  1846. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Morley  and  Hancock  settlements,  (a  branch  of 
the  Mormon  church.)  Whereas,  as  there  seeming 
to  be  some  difficulty  between  said  body  arid  the  anti- 
Mormons,  we,  as  representatives  of  said  body,  wish 
to  make  some  proposition  so  as  to  makepeace.  We 
wish  to  sell  our  deeded  lands  as  well,  also,  as  our 
improvements,  as  low  as  it  could  be  reasonaby  ex- 
pected— reserving  to  ourselves  the  crops  now  on  the 
premises — and  will  take  in  exchange,  working  cat- 
tle, beef  cattle,  cows,  sheep,  horses,  wagons,  and 
harness,  store  goods,  and  any  available  property,  and 
give  possession  as  soon  as  our  crops  can  be  taken  off, 
and  receive  the  pay  for  the  same,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  purchased  from  the  undersigned,  acting  as 
committee,  or  from  the  respective  owners. 

DANIEL  TYLER, 

HORACE  S.  RAWSON, 

MARCELLUS  McKOWN, 
SAMUEL  ALGER.” 

On  this  the  letter  in  the  Quincy  Courier  remarks: 

Mr.  Whitney  remarked  to  the  committee  that  he 
believed  their  proposition  would  be  unsatisfactory  in 
one  particular:  that  if  he  had  to  buy  out  a bad  neigh- 
bor to  get  rid  of  him,  he  would  like  to  know  what 
distance  he  would  remove  from  him.  The  commit- 
tee replied  that  they  would  not  agree  to  leave  Han- 
cock, nor  would  they  say  in  what  part  of  that  coun- 
ty they  would  again  settle.  It  is  useless  perhaps  to 
add  that  the  interview  amounted  to  nothing;  and  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced  again  that  evening. 
On  (to-day)  Saturday  several  more  buildings  were 
burned.  In  passing  along  a road  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  distant,  about  3 o’clock,  I saw  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  two  rising  upon  the  air.  On 
arriving  at  Lima  I ascertained  the  buildings  were 
situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from  that  place. — 
Many  men  were  collected  in  groups  in  the  streets, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  were  filled  with  women 
and  children  looking  in  silent  despair  upon  the  work 
of  the  destroying  element.  Where  the  work  of  de- 
struction will  slop,  God  only  knows.  The  feeling  is 
deep  and  intense,  and  the  excitement  continually 
spreading.  Up  to  Friday  morning,  as  near  as  I could 
ascertain,  twenty-three  buildings  were  burned. — 
During  last  night  and  to-day  the  number  is  probably 
swelled  to  thirty,  or  perhaps  more.  The  party  en- 
gaged in  the  work  go  undisguised,  in  broad  day  light, 
and  apply  the  torch.  So  far  no  one  ha3  been  injured, 
nor  has  any  property,  I was  told,  been  destroyed  but 
the  houses,  except  by  accident.  Sparks  from  some  of 
the  buildings  fell  upon  a few  grain  sacks,  which  ig- 
nited, and  were  consumed. 

The  party  which  first  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction  did  not  amouut  to  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty.  What  the  number  is  now  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  anti-Mormons,  not  engaged  in  the  burn- 
ing are  collecting  and  preparing  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive. I understood  a meeting  of  anti-Mormons 
was  to  be  held  at  Carthage  to-day.  What  it  will 
amount  to  time  will  determine.  The  Mormons  are 
encamped  about  three  miles  from  where  the  scene  of 
destruction  first  commenced.  Their  number  on 
Friday  was  variously  estimated,  from  one  to  three 
hundred,  but  an  hour’s  time  may  greatly  swell  their 
ranks.  Both  parties  are  well  armed,  all  the  anti- 
Mormons  with  whom  I conversed,  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  work  of  destruction  could  not  be 
stayed  until  the  Mormons  were  driven  into  Nau- 
voo. Time  will  either  confirm  or  negative  this  be- 
lief. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  adds:  Our  accounts  by 

the  last  boats  are  brought  down  to  Sunday  night. — 
The  work  of  destruction  was  progressing,  and  ex- 
tending itself  with  hourly  increasing  violence.  The 
anti-Mormons,  it  is  understood,  have  taken  measures 
to  secure  a general  concentration  of  forces  from  far 
and  near,  and  they  declare  that  they  will  not  stop 
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short  of  the  expulsion  of  every  Mormon  from  Han- 
cock county — in  which  Nauvoo  is  situated.  It  is  said, 
that  up  to  Sunday  night  about  sixty  houses  had  been 
burned  down  in  Adams  and  Hancock  counties. — 
Capt.  Dunn  is  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred 
anti-Mormons  from  Augusta,  and  expresses  a deter- 
mination to  protect  the  friends  of  that  parly  against 
the  Mormons.  Meanwhile,  we  have  from  Nauvoo 
the  following  proclamation  of  the  sheriff  of  Hancock 
county: 

PROCLAMATION. 

To  Ike  citizens  of  Hancock  county. 

Whereas,  a mob  from  one  to  two  hundred  men, 
under  arms,  have  gathered  themselves  together  in 
the  south  west  part  of  Hancock  county,  and  are  at 
this  time  destro) ing  the  dwellings  and  other  build- 
ings, stacks  of  grain  and  other  property,  of  a por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  in  the  most  inhumane  manner, 
compelling  defenceless  children  and  women  to  leave 
their  sick  beds,  and  exposing  them  to  the  rays  of  the 
parching  sun,  there  to  lay  and  suffer  without  the  aid 
or  assistance  of  a friendly  hand  to  minister  to  their 
wants,  in  their  suffering  condition. 

The.  rioters  spare  not  the  widow  nor  the  orphan, 
and  while  1 am  writing  this  proclamation,  the  smoke 
is  rising  to  the  clouds,  and  the  flames  are  devouring 
four  buildings  which  have  just  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  rioters.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
has  already  been  consumed,  an  enlire  settlement  of 
about  sixty  or  seventy  families  laid  waste,  the  inha- 
bitants thereof  are  fired  upon,  narrowly  escaping 
with  their  lives,  and  forced  to  flee  before  the  ravages 
of  the  mob. 

By  the  revised  laws  of  our  state,  under  the  crimi- 
nal code,  sixth  division,  58  section,  page  181,  the 
crime  of  arson  is  defined  as  follows:  “Every  person 

who  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  burn,  or  cause  to 
be  burned,  any  dwelling  houses,  kitchen,  office,  shop, 
barn,  stable,  store  house,  &c.  &c.,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  arson,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a 
term  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  ten  years, 
and  should  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  be  lost  in 
consequence  of  any  such  offence  aforesaid,  such  of- 
fender shall  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  shall  be  indict- 
ed and  punished  accordingly.” 

And  whereas,  the  laws  of  this  state  make  it  my 
duty  as  a peace  officer  of  this  county  to  suppress  all 
riots,  routs,  &c.  & c.,  and  all  other  crimes. 

Therefore,  I,  J.  B.  Backentos,  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Hancock  and  state  of  Illinois,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  said  state  and  by  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  virtue  of  my  office,  hereby  solemnly  com- 
mand the  said  rioters  and  other  peace  breakers  to 
desist  forthwith,  disperse,  and  go  to  their  homes, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  laws;  and  1 hereby  call 
upon  the  law  abiding  citizens,  as  a posse  comitatus 
oi’  Hancock  county  to  give  their  united  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  rioters,  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  law. 

J.  B.  BACKENTOS, 
Sheriff  of  Hancock  county,  Illinois. 

P.  S. — It  is  a part  of  my  policy  that  the  citizens 
of  Nauvoo  remain  quiet,  and  not  a man  from  that 


certaincd  that  a lady  by  the  name  of  Smith,  who  is 
living  in  Philadelphia,  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mrs.  Gaines’  mother,  and  that  she 
will  testify  to  the  fact.  The  present  possessors  have 
all  been  notified  by  the  U.  S.  marshal  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  lands  they 
occupy.  [Red  River' Rep. 

Sport.  The  St.  Landry  Whig  says:  “Some  four  or 
five  gentlemen  from  this  place  went  out  on  a fishing 
and  hunting  excursion,  a few  days  since,  and  were 
encamped  about  ten  days,  during  which  time  they 
killed  twenty  one  deer,  and  caught  more  trout  than 
they  could  possibly  demolish.  We  have  better  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  St  Landry  than  any  other  inhabit- 
ed place — and  that’s  a fact.” 

J]  dud  stopped.  M iss  Mary  Ann  Golden  was  yes- 
terday arrested  on  the  affidavit  of  Miss  Mary  Ro- 
gers, charged  with  sending  the  latter  a challenge. — 
It  appears  that  the  part:es,  who  live  in  Franklin 
street,  have  had  a dispute,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Golden,  could  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
arms;  accordingly  she  sent  Miss  R.  a challenge,  of 
which  the  following  is  a true  copy: 

“ Franklin  street,  Wednesday  morning. 
“Madam:  1 hereby  notify  you  to  meet  me  at  1 
o’clock  this  evening  at  the  other  side  of  the  French 
graveyard,  then  and  there  to  settle  our  dispute  agree- 
ably to  the  code  of  honor.  My  friend,  Miss  Sarah 
who  will  hand  you  this,  will  meet  any  friend 
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you  may  select  to  settle  all  preliminaries 

“MARY  ANN  GOLDEN. 
“To  Miss  Mart  Rogers.” 

The  investigation  of  this  affair  will  take  place  be- 
fore his  honor  Recorder  Genois  this  morning. 

[JY.  0.  Picayune. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Edinburgh— by  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

Edinburgh,  July  17,  1845. 

I had  often  been  told,  since  I came  to  this  country, 
that  in  Edinburgh  1 should  see  the  finest  city  I ever 
saw.  I confess  that  1 did  not  feel  quite  sure  of  this, 
but  it  required  scarcely  more  than  a single  look  lo 
show  me  ttiat  it  was  perfectly  true.  It  is  hard ly  pos- 
sible to  imagine  a nobler  site  for  a town  than  that  of 
Edinburgh,  and  it  is  built  so  nobly.  You  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  deep  gulf  which  separates  the  old 
and  the  new  town,  and  before  you  on  the  opposite 
bank  rise  the  picturesque  buildings  of  the  ancient 
city — 

“Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high.” 

looking,  in  their  venerable  and  enduring  aspect,  as 
if  they  were  parts  of  the  steep  banks  on  which  they 
stand,  an  original  growth  of  the  rocks,  as  if,  when 
the  rocks  crystalized  from  Ihe  waters  or  cooled  from 
their  fusion  by  fire,  they  formed  themselves  by  some 
freak  of  nature  into  this  fantast-ic  resemblance  of 
the  habitations  of  men.  To  the  right  your  eye  reals 
upon  a crag  crowned  with  a giand  old  castle  of  the 


Extracts  of  a letter  from  Western  New  York: — 
Eastern  wool  buyers  arc  busy  in  Rochester  and  vici- 
nity, purchasing  largely.  On  the.  17th  September,  a 
lot  was  taken  at  38  ets.  in  Ontario  countv,  bv  a Con- 
necticut manufacturer.  374  cents  was  offered  for 

10.000  lbs.  (3,000  lbs.  from  Illinois  sheep,  sent  out 
there  by  the  grower  a year  or  two  since,)  and  the 
grower  refused  to  sell  his  entire  lot  at  this  rate,  and 
expects  to  get  more.  Other  farmers  in  Ontario 
county  had  sold  earlier  in  the  week  at  35  cents,  for 
mixed  lots;  but  speculators  are  now  offering  freely 
38  cents  for  large  lots  of  choice  wool. 

Wool.  The  following  interesting  facts  from  the 
Buffalo  Commercial  of  the  21st  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  every  friend  of  the  west.  Our  exports  last 
year  were  comparatively  light,  but  they  were  more 
than  is  given  in  the  table,  which  only  has  the  amount 
received  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  What  was 
brought  by  railroad  and  by  wagon  is  not  included. 
This  year,  our  imports  up  to  this  time  considerably 
exceed  those  of  the  whole  of  last  year,  being  about 

30.000  lbs.  up  to  the  21st  inst. 

The  movement  of  this  article  to  the  sea-board 
this  season  has  been  marked  by  a large  increase. — 
The  imports  at  Boston  from  the  1st  September,  1844, 
to  1st  August,  1845,  (11  months)  were  36,200  bales, 
and  6,600  quintals,  (600,000  lbs.)  At  New  Fork  the 
receipts  from  1st  January  to  1st  August,  (7  months) 
compare  thus:  1843.  1844.  1845. 

Wool,  bales,  4,470  8,784  14,850 

The  receipts  at  tide-water  last  season  were  nearly 
eight  million  pounds;  valued  at  $2,422,200.  Of  the 
total  so  received  1,297,900  lbs.  were  entered  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  Champlain  canal,  and  were  doubt- 
less the  product  of  Vermont.  The  residue  was  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  state.  We  append  the 
receipts  at  tide-water  for  three  seasons: 

1842.  1843.  1844. 


_ middle  ages,  on  which  guards  are  marching;  and 

city  leave  as  a posse  until  it  be  made  manifest  that  near  you  to  Ihe  left,  rises  the  rocky  summit  of  Cal- 
the  law  and  order  citizens  without  the  city  will  not  tan  Hill,  with  its  monuments  of  the  great  men  of 
have  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the  rioters  of  this  Scotland.  Behind  you  stretch  the  broad  streets  of 
disgraceful  outrage,  but  that  2,000  effective  men  the  new  town  overlooked  by  massive  structures  built 


Wool, 

lbs.  3,555,150 

6,216,400 

7,672,300 

And  in 

connection  therewith  also  append  the  quan- 

tity  cleared  from  the  canal 
series  of  years. 

office  in 

this  city  for  a 

Years. 

Wool— Ibs. 

Years. 

Wool — lbs. 

1844 

2.643,150 

1839 

131,790 

43 

1,249  524 

38 

108,744 

42 

502,730 

37 

39,260 

41 

340,230 

36 

252367 

40 

170,460 

34 

186,300 

The  sources  from  which  this  supply  has  ema- 
nated along  the  lake  region  is  seen  in  the  subjoined. 
Amount  of  wool  received  and  shipped  from  the  se- 
veral lake  ports  during  the  past  three  seasons: 


hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a moment’s 
warning  to  any  part  in  Hancock  county. 

J.  B.  B..,  Sheriff. 

Green  Plains,  Hancock  co.,  111.,  Sept.  13th,  1845. 


I of  the  stone  of  the  Edinburgh  quarries,  which  have 
| the  look  of  palaces 


Louisiana. — Mrs.  Gen' l Gaines'  immense  claim.  A 
number  ot  citizens  of  this  parish  were  in  the  early 


“Sireets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  slate,” 

from  the  new  town.  Not  a house  of  brick  or  wood 
exists  in  Edinburgh;  all  are  constructed  of  the  ex- 

cellent  and  lasting  stone  which  the  earth  supplies 

part  of  last  week  startled  by  hearing  oi  a claim  that  a^Bnos*'  close  to  the  foundations.  High  and  solid 
has  just  been  made  to  a large  and  valuable  tract  of  bridges  ol  this  material,  with  broad  arches,  connect 
land  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  comprising  a front  of  at  least  t*ie  °*(^  towri  wltb  the  new,  and  cross  the  deep  ra- 
twenty  miles  on  the  said  bayou,  all  of  which  is  the  vlne  °f  Cowgate  in  the  old  town,  at  the  bottom 
choicest  land  in  the  state — highly  improved  and  in  of  which  you  see  a street  between  prodigiously  high 
cultivation.  It  extenus  from  Bayon  Lamourie  to  the  buildings,  swarming  with  the  poorer  population  of 
village  of  Cheney  ville,  taking  in  the  lands  on  both  Edinburgh. 

sides  of  the  bayou  the  whole  distance.  The  claim  j From  almost  any  of  the  eminences  of  the  town 
covers  thirty  ol  the  best  plantations  in  the  parish,  you  see  spread  below  you  its  magnificent  bay,  the 
and  indeed  in  the  state.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  Frith  of  Forth,  with  its  rocky  islands,  and  close  to 
our  readers  some  idea  of  this  immense  claim,  we  Lne  old  town  rise  the  lolly  summits  of  Arthur’s  seat 
have  examined  the  tax  list  of  last  year,  and  find  the  and  Salisbury  Crags,  a solitary,  silent  mountainous 
lands  it  includes  assessed  at  $453,935!  According  district,  without  habitations  or  inclosures,  grazed  by 
to  the  tax  list  there  are  on  this  land  1,967  slaves.  It  fiocks  of  sheep.  To  the  west  flows  Leithwater  in 
is  calculated  that  about  1U,0U0  bales  ot  cotton  are  its  deep  valley,  spanned  by  a noble  bridge,  and  the 
raised  annually  within  the  limits  of  the  claim,  which, ' winds  of  this  chilly  climate  that  strike  the  stately 
at  $3U  a bale  would  he  $300, UUO.  j buildings  of  the  new  town,  along  the  clifts  that  bor- 

The  claimants  ol  this  line  uody  of  land  are  Gene-  der  tins  glen,  come  from  the  very  clouds.  Beyond 


ral  Gaines  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Myra  Gaines.  They 
claim  under  the  late  Daniel  Clarke,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Games  professes  to  be  the  legitimate  child  and  legal 
heir.  The  question  of  her  legitimacy  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  tribunals  for  some  time,  but  we  do 


the  Frith  lie  the  hills  of  Fifeshtre;  a gliinps,  oi  the 
Grampian  ridges  is  seen  where  the  Frith  contracts 
in  the  northwest  to  a narrow  channel,  and  to  the 
southwest  lie  the  Pentland  hills,  whose  springs  sup 
ply  Edinburgh  with  water.  All  around  you  are  pla 


nut  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  fully  decided. — . ces,  the  names  of  which,  are  familiar  names  of  his- 
We  understand,  however,  that  it  ha3  lately  been  as-  [ tory,  poetry,  and  romance,  [JV*.  Y.  Even.  Post. 


Cleveland, 

Detroit, 

Fairport, 

Ashtabula, 

Milan, 

Sandusky, 

Monroe, 

Toledo, 

Maumee  city, 

Chicago, 

St.  Joseph, 
Southport, 


1844. 
lbs.  348  916 
235,405 
79,000* 
50,000* 
220  950f 
141.320 
50,000 
22,040 
1,990 
96,635 
4,200 
3,907 


1843. 

391,140 

93.950 

67,520 

43,715 

30,840 

57,695 

50,000 

154 

22,050 

2,000 

1,000 


1842. 

199.800 

31,466 

41,500 


46,500 


110 

1,500 


323.875 


Total,  1,746,363  765,064 

*E-timated.  fHuron  included. 

These  are  the  principal  points  of  export,  but  there 
are  several  others,  some  iri  Ohio  and  others  beyond, 
which  send  off  considerable  wool  annually,  that  have 
failed  to  note  it.  The  quantity  that  went  east  through 
the  Welland  canal  last  year,  was  30,000  ibs.  The 
canal  export  from  Oswego  in  1844  was  187,204  lbs. 
against  78,726  lbs.  in  1843. 

The  amount  placed  opposite  to  Cleveland  is  per- 
haps below  the  actual  quantity  shipped,  as  it  is  known 
that  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  wool  export- 
ed from  that  place  is  made  up  of  fleece  brought  in 
by  farmers,  and  such  as  is  taken  from  the  pelts  there, 
by  manufacturers.  The  figures  above  represent  the 
quantity  arriving  by  canal  there:  1,000,000  lbs.  would 
perhaps  approximate  to  the  real  amount  exported 
from  Cleveland  last  season,  and  500,000  lbs.  in  1843 
with  250,000  lbs.  for  1842. 

In  analyzing  the  movements  of  this  commodity 
there  are  but  three  points  to  which  attention  is  di 
rected,  where  the  clip  of  foreign  states  enter  in  com 
petition  with  the  product  of  this  state,  viz:  White 
hall,  Oswego,  and  tins  place.  The  extent  of  ship 
ments  from  these  points  for  the  past  three  years,  ex 
hibits  the  annexed  marked  increase: 


Whitehall, 

Buffalo, 

Oswego, 


1842. 

Ibs.  640,000 

592.000 

168.000 


1843. 

1,426,600 

1,250,000 

78,000 


1844. 

1,297.000 

2,645,bU0 

188,000 


Total,  1,400,000  2,754,000  4,130,000 
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CHURCH  CHRONICLES. 


The  Methodist  Epis.  church,  says  Bishop  Soule, 
has  decreased  45,445  members  ill  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  church  t tie  past  year,  and  increased  9,703 
in  the  southern  section,  while  the  total  increase  for 
the  precedinz  year  was  155,000.  He  ascribes  this 
to  the  contentions  that  have  agitated  the  church. 

A Christian  governor  in  Persia-  A letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  to  the  New  York  Observer, 
communicates  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Persian 
government  has  conceded  to  the  oppressed  Nestori- 
ans  a Christian  governor. 

The  Kentucky  Methodist  Episcopal  confe- 
rence, met  at  Frankfort  on  the  17th  inst. , bishop 
Soule  presiding.  The  Frankfort  Commonwealth 
says  that  every  thing  in  reference  to  the  adherence 
to  the  new  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  was  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian kindness.  There  was  no  debate,  no  exhibition 
of  heat,  notiiing  invading  the  sanctity  of  fraternal 
and  Christian  fellowship.  The  question  came  up  in 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  offered  by 
Dr.  Bascom  on  the  first  day  of  the  session: 

Whereas,  The  long  continued  agitation  and  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  in  the 
ft'l.  E.  church,  and  especially  such  agitation  and  ex- 
citement in  the  last  general  conference,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  and  domestic  relations  of  bishop  An- 
drew, as  the  owner  of  slave  property,  by  inheritance 
and  marriage,  assumed  such  form  in  the  action  had  in 
the  case  of  bishop  Andrew  as  to  compel  the  south 
ern  and  southwestern  delegates,  in  that  body,  to  be- 
lieve and  formally  and  solemnly  declare  that  a state 
of  things  must  result  therefrom,  which  would  render 
impracticable  the  successf  d prosecution  of  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  and 
chuich  organization,  in  the  annual  conferences  with- 
in Uie  limits  of  the  slaveholding  states,  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  which  declaration  the  general  conference 
adopted  a provisional  plan  of  separation,  in  view  of 
which  said  conferences  might,  if  they  found  it  neces- 
sary, form  themselves  into  a separate  general  c.oni'e 
rence  jurisdiction: 

And  xoheras,  said  conferences,  acting  first  in  their 
separate  conference  capacity,  as  distinct  and  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  and  then  collectively  by  their  duly 
appointed  delegates  and  representatives  in  general 
convention  assembled,  have  found  and  declared  such 
separation  necessary,  and  have  further  declared  a 
final  dissolution,  in  fact  and  form,  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional connection  hitherto  exisiing  between  them 
and  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  as  herelolore  constituted,  and  have  or- 
ganized the  J\lethodisl  Episcopal  Church,  South,  upon 
the  unaltered  basis  of  tiie  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  before  its  separation,  as  authorized  by  the 
general  conference: 

And  whereas,  said  plan  of  separation,  as  adopted 
by  the  general  conference  and  carried  out  by  the 
late  convention  of  southern  delegates,  in  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  also  by  the  entire  episco- 
pacy, as  authoritative  and  of  binding  obligation  in  the 
whole  range  of  their  administration,  provides,  that 
conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  be- 
tween two  connections,  north  and  south,  shall  de- 
termine by  vote  of  a majority  of  their  members 
respectively,  to  which  jurisdiction  they  will  adhere: 
Therefore,  in  viewot  all  the  premises,  as  of  the 
border  conferences  and  subject  to  the  above  named 
rule: 

1.  Resolvedby  the  Kentucky  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  That  in  conforming  to 
the  general  conference  plan  of  a separation,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  this  conference  decide  by  vote  of  a ma- 
jority of  its  members,  to  which  connection  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  it  will  adhere,  and  that 
we  now  proceed  to  make  such  decision. 

2.  Resolved,  That  any  member  or  members  of  this 
conference,  declining  to  adhere  to  that  connection, 
to  which  the  majority  shall  by  regular  official  vote 
decide  to  adhere,  shall  he  regarded  as  entitled, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  of  separation,  to  hold  their 
relation  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  connection,  north 
or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  blame  or  pre- 
judice of  any  kind,  unless  there  be  grave  objections 
to  the  moral  character  of  such  member  or  members 
before  the  date  of  such  formal  adherence. 

3.  Resolved,  That  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  general  conference  plan  of  separation,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  episcopacy  with  regard  to  it,  any 
person  or  persons,  from  and  after  the  date  and  act 
of  a declaration  of  personal  non  concurrence  with  the 
majority  as  above,  cannot  be  entitled  to  hold  mem- 
bership or  claim  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
membership  in  this  conference. 


4.  Resolved,  That  as  a conference,  claiming  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  an  annual  confe- 
rence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churcii,  we  adhere 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  I hat  all 
our  proceedings,  records  and  official  acts,  hereafter, 
be  in  the  name  and  style  of  The  Kentucky  Annual 
Conference  of  Ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

These  resolutions  were  all  adopted  with  remark- 
able unanimity,  the  three  first  without  count,  the 
last  and  most  important,  by  yeas  and  nays,  which 
stood  yeas  98,  nays  5.  This  vote  defined  the  posi- 
tion and  relations  of  the  conference,  identifying  it 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  But 
the  effect  of  this  vote  was  necessarily  to  define  the 
individual  position  of  the  members,  for  they  were 
yet  at  liberty,  personally,  to  adhere,  north  or  south. 
But  the  question  of  their  individual  declaration  on 
the  subject  was  postponed  out  of  regard  for  the  mi- 
nority. On  Thursday,  bishop  Andrew  arrived,  who, 
on  Friday  presided  over  the  conference.  Bishop 
Andrew  during  the  day  made  a plain  statement  ol  all 
the  facts  respecting  the  questions  in  regard  to  him 
self,  on  which  the  proceedings  of  the  general  con- 
ference, which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  south  and 
north,  were  founded.  When  he  sat  down,  the  con- 
ference adopted  a resolution  requiring  the  members 
now  to  define  their  individual  position.  The  roll 
being  called,  and  the  under-graduates  being  on  this 
question  entitled  to  vole,  the  result  stood,  for  adher- 
ing to  the  church  South  146,  for  adhering  to  the 
church  North  5.  A resolution  was  also  passed,  ex- 
pressing in  the  strongest  terms  the  approbation  of 
the  conference  on  the  conduct  and  action  of  bishops 
Soule  and  Andrew  throughout  the  entire  contro- 
versy. 

The  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  bishop  Pot- 
ter, as  successor  of  bishop  Onderdonk,  at  Philadel- 
phia, took  place  in  Corist  church,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  23d  inst.  The  Right  Rev.  Philander  Ctiase,  of 
Illinois,  appeared  at  tiie  head  of  a long  line  of  the 
clergy,  and  bishops  D >ane,  McCuskrey,  Lee,  Brow- 
nell, Freeman,  and  Hopkins,  were  also  present,  with 
the  officiating  clergymen;  the  candidate  for  con- 
secration in  his  rochet,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Suddards. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  STORY. 


Joseph  Story,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  an  associate  justice  of  tiie  circuiteourt, 
and  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates,  departed  this  life  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  intelligence  of  this  mournful  event  will  be 
received  in  every  section  of  the  union  with  unfeign- 
ed regret. 

A meeting  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  on  the  13th,  Chief 
Justice  Shaw, of  the  supreme  court,  presiding,  and 
G.  T.  Bigelow,  esq.,  acting  as  secretary;  " Daniel 
Webster  addressed  the  chair  to  the  following  effect: 

We  have  just  heard  from  you,  sir,  a confirmation 
of  the  solemn  fact,  which  we  had  previously  heard 
through  other  channels  of  intelligence,  and  which 
has  drawn  together  the  whole  Suffolk  bar,  and  all 
connected  with  the  courts  of  this  county,  to  testify 
their  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained. 
It  has  drawn  from  his  retirement  that  venerable 
man  (Judge  Davis)  whom  we  all  respect  and  honor, 
who  was  forthirty  years  the  associateof  thedeceased 
upon  the  bench.  It  has  called  here  another  Judge, 
(judge  Putnam)  who  has  retired  from  a seat  upon 
that  bench  on  which  you  preside,  and  who  was  him- 
self once  the  instructer  in  tiie  law,  of  him  whose 
loss  we  mourn.  Tiie  members  of  the  school,  over 
which  he  lately  presided,  the  friends  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  public  or  in  private  life,  have  come 
here  to-day.  One  sentiment  only  prevail?  among 
all,  a sense  of  profound  grief.  But  all  of  him  is 
not  dead.  With  our  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss, 
we  feel,  that  he  still  lives  among  us,  in  his  spirit,  in 
his  recorded  wisdom,  and  in  the  decisions  of  author- 
ity which  he  has  pronounced.  “ Vivit , cnim,  vivetquc 
semper-,  otque  etiain  lulius  in  memoria  hominum,  el 
sermane,  versabitur,  postquam  ab  oculis  reccssit.’’ 

Mr.  Chief  Justice, — The  loss  is  not  felt  alone 
among  this  bar,  or  in  the  courts  of  this  com- 
monwealth, but  is  felt  in  every  court  in  the 
union.  It  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  nor  to 
this  continent.  He  had  a wider  range  of  reputation. 
In  the  high  court  of  parliament,  in  every  court  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  every  distinguished  judica- 
ture in  Europe,  in  the  courts  of  Pans,  of  Berlin,  of 
Stocknolm,  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  his  authority 
was  received,  and  all,  when  they  hear  of  his  death 
will  agree,  that  a great  luminary  has  fallen.  He 


has  in  some  measure  repaid  Ihe  debt  which  America 
owes  to  England,  and  the  mother  can  receive  from 
the  daughter,  without  humiliation,  and  without  en- 
vy, the  reversed  hereditary  transmission  from  the 
child  to  the  parent.  By  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  mind,  and,  by  his  va«t  and  varied  attainments,  he 
was  most  fitted  to  compare  the  codes  of  different 
nations,  and  comprehend  the  results  of  such  re- 
search. 

His  love  of  country  was  pure,  and  he  regarded 
justice  as  the  great  interest  of  man,  and  the  only 
foundation  of  civilization.  On  this  foundation  he 
has  built  his  fame,  and  united  his  own  name  with 
that  of  his  country.  It  was  to  constitutional  law 
that  much  of  his  attention  was  directed,  and  in  the 
elucidation  of  which  he  was  pre-eminent.  “Adrem- 
publicam  firmandam,et  ad  slabiliendas  vires , et  sanan- 
dum  populum,  omnis  ejus  pergebat  inslitutio." 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  this  day  to  speak  in 
detail  of  his  public  or  judicial  services.  That  duty 
will  remain  for  us  to  perform,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  executed  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Still,  in  the  homage  that  will  be  paid  to  him,  there 
is  one  tribute  which  may  well  come  from  us.  We 
have  seen  him,  and  known  tiim  in  private  life.  We 
can  bear  witness  to  his  strict  uprightness  and  purity 
of  character;  his  simplicity  and  unostentatious  ha- 
bits; the  ease  and  affability  of  his  intercourse;  his 
great  vivacity  amidst  the  severest  labors;  the  cheer- 
ing and  animating  tone  of  his  conversation,  and  his 
fidelity  to  his  friends;  and  some  of  us  can  testify  to 
his  large  and  systematic  charities,  not  dispensed  in 
a public  manner,  but  gladdening  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  he  assisted  in  private,  distilling  happiness 
like  the  dew  of  heaven. 

His  labors  were  all  subservient  to  his  great  ob- 
ject,  judicature.  “C'est  vain  que  Von  cherclie  a dis- 
tinguer  en  lui  la  personae  privee  et  la  personae  publique; 
un  meme  esprit  les  mime,  un  meme  objet,  les  reunit 
Vhomme,  le  pere  de  famille,  le  citoyen,  tout  est  en  lui 
consacre  a la  g Loire  du  Magistral 

Mr.  Chief  Justice, — One  may  live  as  a conqueror, 
a king,  or  a magistrate,  but  he  must  die  as  a man. 
The  bed  of  death  brings  every  man  to  his  pure  in- 
dividuality; to  the  intense  contemplation  of  the 
deepest  of  all  relations,  the  relation  between  the 
creature  and  his  creator.  This  relation  the  deceas- 
ed always  acknowledged.  He  reverenced  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth,  he  received  from  them  this  lesson, 
and  submitted  himself,  in  all  things,  to  the  will  of 
Providence.  His  career  on  earth  was  well  sustain- 
ed. To  tiie  last  hour  of  his  life  his  faculties  re- 
mained unimpaired,  and  the  lamp  went  out  at  the 
close,  ur;dimmed,  and  without  flickering  or  obscuri- 
ty. His  last  words,  which  were  heard  by  mortal 
ears,  were  a fervent  supplication  to  his  Maker,  to 
take  him  to  himself. 

Mr.  Webster  then  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  bar 
have  learned  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  the  Ho- 
norable Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dane  profes- 
sor of  law  iu  Harvard  University. 

Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  with  the  liveliest 
gratitude,  the  vast  debt  which  we  and  our  whole 
country  owe  to  his  labors  and  services  as  a judge. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  bench  in  early  manhood, 
and  his  judicial  life  was  prolonged  to  a period  al- 
most unexampled  in’the  annals  of  the  common  law. 
The  wisdom  of  the  selection  was  immediately  indi- 
cated by  the  distinguished  ability  which  he  display- 
ed, and  each  succeeding  year  has  added  to  the  splen- 
dor and  extent  of  his  judicial  fame.  He  moved 
with  familiar  steps  over  every  province  and  depart- 
ment of  jurisprudence.  All  branches  of  the  law 
have  been  illustrated  and  enlarged  by  his  learning, 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  of  some  he  has  been 
the  creator.  His  immortal  judgments  contain  co- 
pious stores  of  ripe  and  sound  learning,  which  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  all  future  times,  alike  to 
the  judge,  the  practitioner  and  the  student.  We 
too  who  have  had  such  ample  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing his  judicial  presence  can  give  our  emphatic 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  gentle  dignity  with 
which  he  administered  the  law,  to  his  untiring  in- 
dustry, his  firm  impartiality,  iiis  uniform  courtesy 
and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  who  approached 
him,  his  quickness  and  tact  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, tiie  readiness  with  which  he  applied  his  vast 
learning,  and  his  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  those 
towards  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  direct  the 
powers  and  frowns  of  the  law. 

Resolved,  That  in  regarding  the  deceased  as  an  at»- 
Ihor,  Jurisprudence  mourns  one  of  her  greatest  sons 
— one  of  the  greatest  not  only  among  those  of  his 
own  age,  but  in  the  long  succession  of  ages — whose 
fame  has  become  a familiar  word  in  all  lands,  where 
the  law  is  taught  as  a science;  whose  works  have 
been  translated  and  commented  on  in  several  of  the 
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classical  languages  of  the  European  continent;  and 
have  been  revered  as  authorities  throughout  the  ci- 
vilized world.  It  was  his  rare  lot  while  yet  alive, 
to  receive,  as  from  a distant  posterity,  the  tribute  of 
foreign  nations  to  his  exalted  merit  as  a jurist. 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  his  loss  as  a teacher  of  Ju- 
sisprudence,  who  brought  to  the  important  duties  of 
the  professor’s  chair  the  most  exuberant  learning, 
the  most  unwearied  patience,  a native  delight  in  the 
great  subjects  which  he  expounded,  a copious  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  and  a contagious  enthusiasm, 
■which  filled  his  pupils  with  love  for  the  law,  and  for 
the  master  who  taught  it  so  well;  who  illumined  all 
his  teachings  by  the  loftiest  morality,  and  never 
failed  to  shew  that  whosoever  aspired  to  the  fame  of 
a great  lawyer  must  be  also  a good  man. 

Resolved,  That  we  recall  with  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, his  character  as  a man,  and  a member  of 
society.  We  have  seen  and  felt  the  daily  beauty  of 
his  life.  We  honor  his  memory  for  his  domestic 
virtues,  his  warm  affections  and  generous  temper, 
the  purity,  elevation  and  simplicity  of  his  life  and 
conversation,  and  the  spontaneous  sympathy  which 
gave  so  cordial  a charm  to  his  looks,  his  tones,  and 
his  greetings.  The  approach  of  age  never  chilled 
the  impulses  of  his  heart  nor  deadened  his  interest 
in  life.  We  respect  too  his  aclivily  of  mind,  the 
literary  attainments  which  his  systematic  industry- 
enabled  him  to  acquire,  and  the  unaffected  conscien- 
tiousness which  made  him  so  ready  to  assume  and 
so  prompt  to  discharge  the  common  duties  of  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  one  so  great  as  a 
judge,  as  an  author,  as  a teacher,  and  so  good  as  a 
man,  is  a loss  which  is  irreparable  to  the  bar,  to  the 
country,  and  to  mankind. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  twelve  be  ap 
pointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and  determine  the 
proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the 
same  into  execution. 

Resolved,  That  the  bar  tender  their  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  request 
permission  to  join  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  meeting  be 
requested  to  communicate  a copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  family  of  the  deceased;  and  the  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate the  same  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  States, 
over  w'hich  the  deceased  has  so  long  presided,  and 
ask  to  have  them  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
court. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions,  Judge  Shaw 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a committee  to 
make  further  arrangements  to  render  due  honors  to 
the  memory  of  Judge  Story,  viz:  Hon.  Judges  Da- 
vis, Putnam,  Jackson,  Sprague  and  Warren;  Messrs. 
Jeremiah  Mason,  Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  Benjamin 
Rand,  C G.  Loring,  Franklin  Dexter,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, and  B.  R.  Curtis,  esqs. 

Jeremiah  Mason,  esq.,  then  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  be  requested 
to  pronounce  a discourse  on  the  life  and  judicial 
character  of  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  late  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
committee,  of  the  bar  this  day  appointee. 

Notice  was  given  that  it  was  desired  by  the  rela- 
tives, that  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  3 
o’clock,  from  his  late  residence  in  Cambridge,  should 
partake  of  a private  character  so  far  as  possible, — 
and  then  the  meeting  dissolved. 

The  funeral  of  Judge  Story,  was  attended  from 
his  late  residence  in  Cambridge,  to  Mount  Auburn, 
in  mournful,  but  unaustentatious  solemnity.  All 
ceremony  of  a public  kind,  was  strictly  forbidden. 

A Biographical  sketch  of  Justice  Story,  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  the  Salem  Register,  affords  ‘.he 
following  facts  in  relation  to  his  parentage,  and  the 
official  stations  he  occupied  with  so  much  ability 
and  honor: 

“Judge  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead  on  the  16th 
September,  1779,  just  66  years  ago.  Pie  was  the 
eldest  child  of  a respectable  pliysican,  Dr.  Elisha 
Story,  by  his  second  marriage,  and  by  the  early 
death  of  his  father,  sustained  the  parental  relation 
to  the  numerous  junior  members  of  his  family,  and 
was  the  stay  and  staff  of  his  aged  mother,  who  still 
survives  him  in  a vigorous  old  age,  and  with  an  un- 
impaired intellect.  He  entered  college  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  graduated  in  1798.  In  college  he 
was  distinguished  by  that  indefatigable  industry 
which  has  been  his  characteristic  through  life. 
Whilst  there  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a day,  leaving 
only  eight  hours  for  sleep  and  exercise.  In  1801  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem,  engaged 
ardently  in  politics,  and  soon  obtained  a large  busi- 
ness. In  1806  he  was  elected  by  the  democratic 
party  a representative  to  the  general  court,  and  in 


1808  was  chosen  to  congress,  from  Essex  South 
District.  He  declined  a re-election  to  congress, 
was  sent  again  to  the  legislature  and  at  the  January 
session  1811,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  In 
October  1811,  although  only  32  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  to  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  supieme  court,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Judge  Story  was  early  married  to  a daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver,  who  died  within  a year  of 
her  marriage.  He  afterwards  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Wm.  Wetmore,  (the  present  Mrs.  Sto- 
ry ) 

Judge  Story  was  always  an  able  financier,  and 
from  the  incorporation  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  in 
Salem,  he  was  a director,  and  for  many  years  presi- 
dent; and  under  his  advice,  all  those  illegal  and  usu- 
rious practices  then  common  were  discarded,  and  it 
became  a model  bank.  By  his  judicious  manage- 
ment of  his  works  and  pecuniary  affairs,  he  has  left 
a larger  fortune  than  any  other  lawyer  in  New  Eng- 
land ever  acquired  from  his  professsion,  notwith 
standing  he  was  most  liberal  in  every  public  under- 
taking, and  munificent  in  his  benefactions  to  those 
friends  to  whom  he  was  a father  and  a counsellor.” 

Professor  Greetileaf  has  been  chosen  to  deliver  a 
eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Judge  Story, 
before  the  Dane  Law  School,  in  which  the  deceas- 
ed was  a professor. 
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MEMORANDA 
for  the 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

A relic  of  Washington.  We  are  indebted  to  a 
friend  in  this  city,  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  bar, 
for  the  following  characteristic  letter  from  General 
Washington  to  his  mother,  written  when  he  was 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  The  original  is  in  the 
author’s  well  known  hand  writing,  and  was  present- 
ed to  its  present  possessor  some  years  ago  by  a friend 
in  Virginia:  [U.  S.  Gar. 

Honoured  Madam — Your  Letter  by  Mr.  Smith  I 
received  on  my  way  to  Col.  Fairfax’s  funeral,  in  an- 
su'er  to  that  part  relative  to  my  Bro’r.  Charles’  Mar- 
riage 1 shall  observe,  that  if  there  is  no  other  objec- 
tion  than  the  one  you  mentioned,  it  may  soon  be  re- 
moved; and  that  Mrs.  Thornton,  if  she  believes  I am 
capable  of  taking  these  ungenerous  advantages, knows 
little  of  the  principles  which  govern  my  conduct: 
however  I suppose  Mrs.  Thornton  is  actuated  by 
prudent  Motives  and  therefore  would  be  safe. — If 
she  will  get  any  Instrument  of  writing  drawn  I will 
sign  it  provided  it  does  not  affect  me  in  other  re- 
spects than  her  Daughters  Fortune, if  my  Brother  dies 
under  age. — 

I have  waited  till  now,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
my  Negroes  Cloaths  from  Great  Britain,  but  as  the 
Season  is  advancing,  and  risks  attending  them  I can 
no  longer  depend,  and  therefore  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  choose  me  about  250  yds  Oznbirgs  200  yds 
of  Cotton  35  pr  Plad  Hoes  and  as  much  thread  as  is 
necessary  in  Mr.  Lewis’  Store  If  he  has  them  if  not 
in  Mr.  Jackson’s  and  send  them  up  by  Jno  who 
comes  down  with  a Tumbler  for  that  purpose. 

I set  out  this  afternoon  on  my  return  to  Winches- 
ter. I offer  my  Love  to  Charles  and  am  Hon’d  Ma- 
dam, yr.  most  Dutiful  and  affect’e  Son 

Go.  WASHINGTON 

Mount  Vernon,  Sept  30th  1757. 

Gowan’s  Bibliotheca  Americana. — Denton's  His- 
tory of  JVeio  York.  Denton’s  description  is  the  first 
of  a series,  which  Mr.  Wm.  Gowans,  a bibliopole 
and  publisher  in  the  city  of  New  York,  intends  to 
bring  out,  relating  to  the  history,  literature,  biogra- 
phy, antiquities  and  curiosities  of  the  continent  of 
America.  This  is  a rare  and  curious  book.  It  is 
well  described  in  the  introduction  as  one  of  the  gems 
of  American  history,  being  the  first  printed  descrip- 
tion in  the  English  language,  of  the  country  now 
forming  the  wealthy  and  prosperous  state  of  New 
York,  and  also  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  both  being 
under  one  government  at  that  time.  So  great  is  its 
rarity  that  until  the  importation  of  the  volume  from 
which  the  edition  is  printed,  but  two  copies  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  one  in  the  State 
Library  at  Albany,  and  the  other  in  the  collection  of 
Harvard  .University.  This  edition  is  accompanied 
with  an  introduction  and  copious  historical  notes  by 
the  hon.  Gabriel  Furman,  well  known  for  his  anti- 
quarian researches.  It  was  first  published  in  1670. 
The  volume  in  the  State  Library  bears  the  imprint 
of  that  date.  Daniel  Denton,  the  author  of  this 
work,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of 
Jamaica,  in  Queens  county,  and  was  a magistrate  in 
that  town,  having  emigrated  thither  from  Connecti- 
cut, with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  in 
1644.  It  is  believed  to  be  as  reliable  for  its  accuta- 


cy  and  minuteness  of  detail,  as  for  its  antiquity  and 
rareness. 

But  the  whole  design  of  Mr.  Gowans,  the  modern 
publisher,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation, 
and  we  hope  may  find  acceptance  and  ample  en- 
couragement with  all  who  appreciate  this  attempt 
“to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  former 
transactions.”  It  forms,  as  the  introduction  states, 
“Lhe  first  of  a series  of  rare  and  valuable  works  on 
American  history,  which  the  publisher  designs  giv- 
ing to  the  public  from  time  to  time,  as  convenience 
may  dictate.  The  selection  will  be  made,  as  in  this 
instance,  from  those  very  rare  early  publications 
which  cannot  be  obtained  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  except  by  very  few,  and  at  great  cost.  In 
doing  this  he  feels  that  he  has  a claim  upon  all  the 
lovers  of  the  history  of  their  country  for  assistance 
in  his  undertaking.” 

The  remains  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Fits  wife, 
recently  removed  from  Missouri  to  Frankfort,  were 
reinterred  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place  on  the  13th 
inst.  in  the  presence  of  about  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons. The  Franklort  Journal  says  that  scarcely  a 
county  in  Kentucky  was  without  a representation, 
and  many  individuals  from  the  western  arid  southern 
states  were  also  in  attendance  to  pay  the  last  fune- 
ral honors  to  the  pioneers  of  the  great  Western  Val- 
ley. Some  of  the  colemporaries  and  companions  of 
the  great  hunter  were  present  and  lock  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  In  the  procession  tottered  along  the 
first  black  man  who  ever  trod  the  soil  of  Kentucky, 
and  his  steps  were  sustained  by  another,  also  of  Af- 
rican descent,  who  was  the  first  child  of  other  than 
Indian  parentage  ever  born  in  what  is  now  a com- 
monwealth of  nearly  a million  of  souls,  and  the  pa- 
rent of  others  scarcely  less  numerous.  The  oration 
on  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  the  hon.  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden. 

The  granite  state.  It  has  been  a subject  of 
frequent  and  honorable  rivalry  among  the  several 
states  which  formed  the  revolutionary  confederation 
— the  “old  thirteen” — to  establish  a claim  to  priori- 
ty in  some  of  those  actions  of  manly  patriotism 
which  mark  the  bright  dawn  of  the  contest  for  inde- 
pendence. Virginia  and  Massachusetts  have  each 
claimed  to  have  “set  the  ball  in  motion,”  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  committees  of  correspondence. — 
North  Carolina  boasts  of  having  first  promulgated  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Others  of  the  states 
have  produced  from  their  records  evidences  of  early, 
spontaneous,  and  similar  zeal.  The  Dover  Gazette, 
in  a late  commentary  on  the  life  of  Gen.  Sullivan, 
pub+ished  in  a recent  volume  of  “Spark’s  American 
Biography,”  notices  the  fact,  that  to  New  Hamp- 
shire is  to  be  assigned  the  honor  of  the  first  overt- 
act  of  open  and  direct  hostility  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. To  her  militia  and  volunteer  soldiers,  led  on, 
before  an  army  was  organised,  by  her  sons,  John 
Langdon,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state,  and  who 
was  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  chosen  the 
first  president  of  the  American  senate,  and  John  Sul- 
livan, whose  gallantry  and  high  military  skill  were 
afterward  conspicuous  in  so  many  of  tne  great  ac- 
tions of  the  war,  is  the  honor  to  be  assigned  of  hav- 
ing performed  the  first  military  exploit  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

“The  position  of  New  Hampshire,”  says  the  Ga- 
zette, “as  the  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  and 
of  constitutional  liberty,  was  assumed  at  an  early 
day  in  our  national  history.  The  first  act  of  open 
and  direct  hostility  to  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— the  first  seizure  of  the  king’s  property  by  a 
military  force  of  a colony — the  first  disarming  and 
imprisonment  of  the  king’s  so. diets,  in  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  took  place  in  N.  Hampshire,  when 
John  Sullivan  and  John  Langdon,  at  the  head  of  a 
few  militia  ol  Portsmouth,  and  its  vicinity,  took  pos- 
session of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  New  Castle, 
imprisoned  the  garrison,  and  carried  away  to  a place 
of  security,  one  hundred  barrels  of  King  George’s 
gunpowder,  fifteen  of  the  lighter  cannon  of  the  fort, 
upwards  ot  sixty  stand  of  small  arms,  and  other  mi- 
litary stores!  This  was  in  December  1774,  four  months 
before  (he  battle  of  Lexington,  and  nearly  five 
months  before  the  fir-t  act  of  forcible  opposition  to 
the  king’s  authority  was  made  in  Virginia,  by  a mi- 
litary force  under  the  command  of  Patrick  Henry. 
New  Hampshire  was  also  the  first  of  the  British 
American  colonies  to  form  a state  constitution,  which 
was  adopted  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1776,  six 
months  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. Thus  has  the  Granite  Stale  the  honor  of 
being  in  advance  of  every  other  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, both  in  forcible  resistance  to  the  royal  go- 
vernment, and  in  solemnly  renouncing  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain,  and  establish  ;ng  a republican  go- 
vernment, based  on  popular  rights  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people.” 
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On  Monday  last,  at  an  early  hour,  the  “Fencibles” 
and  “Jackson  Rille,”  paraded  in  full  uniform  to  re- 
ceive, with  that  soldierly  attention  for  which  they 
are  so  remarkable,  a corps  of  brother  soldiers  from 
Philadelphia.  When  the  expected  strangers  had  ar- 
rived, about  12  M.,  the  whole  formed  into  battalion, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  F.  Hambright,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  conveyances  provided  for  the  purpose,  to 
the  scene  of  the  proposed  celebration.  The  site  se- 
lected for  the  encampment,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Lancaster  county,  far-famed  for 
its  beautiful  landscapes  and'  generous  soil.  The 
troops  remained  in  encampment  from  Monday  until 
Friday  last,  and  we  believe  had  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  their  trip. 

His  excellency,  the  governor,  Francis  R.  Shunk 
and  suite,  consisting  ol  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth, auditor  general  and  state  treasurer,  ar- 
rived here  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  put  up  at 
Michael’s  Hotel.  In  the  afternoon,  he  proceeded, 
thus  accompanied,  to  the  encampment  ground  where 
he  was  received  with  honors  which  were  due  to  his 
official  station.  Thursday,  the  succeeding  day,  how- 
ever, was  peculiarly  set  apart  for  laying  the  cornet- 
stone  of  the  monument.  The  programme  of  the  dif- 
ferent ceremonies  was  made  public  by  Gen.  Adam 
Diller,  of  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  this  announce- 
ment, the  governor  proceeded  to  review  the  troops 
which  had  assembled  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The 
whole  body  of  troops  consisted  of  five  companies — 
the  Lancaster  Fencibles,  the  Jackson  Rifles,  two  vo- 
lunteer companies  from  Philadelphia,  and  a company 
of  cavalry  from  Berks  county  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  High — and  these  were  reviewed  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  commonwealth,  as  commander-in-chief. 
After  the  review,  the  troops  defiled  and  formed  into 
a hollow  square  about  the  site  of  the  proposed  mon- 
ument. A solemn  and  impressive  prayer  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Throne  of  Grace  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Hertz,  after  which  the  governor  performed  the  ce- 
remony of  laying  the  corner  stone  and  placing  with- 
in it  the  documents,  which  were  placed  in  his  hands 
by  Joseph  Konigmacher,  Esq.,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  performing  this  duty  the  governor  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  in  the  English  and  German 
languages.  His  address  was  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion and  was  characterized  by  his  usual  eloquence 
and  ability. 

After  this,  the  military  formed  a line  and  marched 
with  about  4 000  spectators  to  the  beautiful  grove 
where  the  stand  was  erected. 

Joseph  Konigmacher,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors,  then  presented  to  the  audience  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  meeting: 

President — Col.  Joseph  Warren  Scott,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Vice  presidents — Gen.  A.  Diller,  Col.  James  Ross 
Snowden,  Gen.  J.  N.  Purviance,  hon.  Jesse  Miller, 
hon.  Wm  . Heister,  hon.  Benjamin  Champneys.  Gen. 
Wm.  High.  Col.  J.  K.  Murphy,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Esq  , hon.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  Dr.  Samuel  Duffield, 
Col.  Reath  Frazer,  Gen.  M.  R.  Witwer,  Samuel 
Grosh,  Esq.,  Benj.  Konigmacher,  Esq.,  Gen.  H.  B. 
Jacobs. 

Secretaries — Thomas  E.  Franklin,  Esq.,  Geo.  Ford, 
Esq.,  Capt.  J.  H.  Duchman,  M.  D.  Holbrook,  Col. 
D.  Patterson,  E.  C.  Darlington. 

In  pursuance  to  the  order  of  proceedings,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  venerable  president  of  the  day,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  made  an  eloquent,  effective,  and 
appropriate  prayer. 

The  president,  Col.  Scott,  then  addressed  the  as- 
sembly with  great  eloquence, zeal,  and  ability,  upon 
the  events  of  the  revolution,  and  the  reminiscences 
connected  therewith. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler.  E-'-q.,  of  Philadelphia,  then 
delivered  an  oration,  distinguished  by  the  ability, 
purity  of  diction,  and  beauty  of  sentiment,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  its  distinguished  author. 

John  BecK,  Esq.,  the  able  principal  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  Liliz,  then  delivered  a German  oration, 
which  was  characterized  by  chaste  expression,  pa- 
triotic sentiment,  and  admirable  inculcations  as  to 
the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  each  other  and  to  our 
common  country. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  morning  were  concluded 
by  an  impressive  prayer  front  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolle. 

At  3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  military  and  the  immense 
assemblage  again  convened,  to  hear  ihe  historical 
address  of  George  W.  McElroy,  Esq.  This  address 
was  a production  highly  creditable  to  its  author,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  purity  of  style,  and  by  an  eloquent 
and  able  detail  of  the  incidenis  of  the  revolution,  as 
connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

The  immense  audience  gave  the  most  marked  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  and  all  appeared  to  be 
gratified.  The  governor  and  his  suite  remained  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  and  were  highly 
pleased. 


THR  TARIFF. 


The  most  comprehensive  arguments,  adapted  to 
fl'e  present  condition  of  affairs,  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
active (arid',  we  have  met  with,  is  the  following 

ADDRESS  OP  J.  P.  KENNEDY,  ESQ.,  M.  C., 
to  his  constituents. 

The  address  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  in  four 
separate  Nos.  We  include  the  whole  in  one. 

Felloio  Citizens: — You  are  aware  that  I have  been 
again  nominated  for  a seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  represent  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  and  that  I have  accepted  the  nomination.  1 
have  accepted  the  nomination,  because  my  political 
friends  have  thought  1 could  render  some  useful  ser- 
vice to  the  city  if  I were  elected,  and  because  I my- 
self have  a conviction  that  I may  be  able  to  assist  in 
averting  what  we  deem  a great  mischief,  which  there 
is  much  reason  to  suppose  the  next  congress  will  be 
asked  to  inflict  upon  the  country  and  especially  upon 
this  slate,  in  the  abrogation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842 

My  conviction  is  equally  clear  that  our  only  defence 
against  this  contemplated  evil  is  to  give  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  many  members  as  possible 
who  are  friendly  to  that  act,  and  who  will  not  con- 
sent to  its  repeal.  I wish  to  awaken  the  mechanics, 
manulacturers,  and  workingmen  of  this  city,  in 
whose  hands  the  settlement  of  this  question,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  undoubtedly  lies,  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  fact,  and  1,  therefore,  take  this  mode  of 
addressing  them  inprint,  as  much  more  effectual  and 
satisfactory  than  the  usual  practice  of  making 
speeches  at  public  meetings.  I know  that  you  will 
read  whatever  interests  you  on  thi3  subject,  and  I 
am  persuaded,  from  the  confidence  you  have  hereto- 
fore shown  in  me,  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  I would  not  knowingly  mislead  you  in  re- 
ference to  any  fact  1 may  have  occasion  to  state. 

There  are  many  topics  which  the  present,  canvass 
offers  for  discussion:  Oregon,  Texas,  the  sub-treasu- 
ry, the  public  lands,  and  the  state  debts.  Upon 
these,  however,  I have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  The 
majority  in  the  next  Congress,  for  the  settlement  of 
these  questions,  is  already  ascertained  to  be  over- 
whelming. Neither  my  vote,  nor  any  thing  I could 
say,  I am  aware,  could  turn  the  government  aside 
from  its  predetermined  purpose  to  do  what  it  means 
to  do  on  these  points.  But  the  tariff  of  1842  is  in  a 
different  position.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  go- 
vernment will  be  able  to  have  its  way  in  the  repeal 
of  that  act.  There  are  some  men  amongst  those 
already  elected,  too  honest  to  agree,  and  some  too 
much  afraid  of  their  constituents  to  dare  to  follow 
the  administration  in  its  rash  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing that  tariff.  Every  vote  which  can  be  got  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  repeal,  or 
against  the  modification  of  the  protective  principle 
of  that  act,  you  will  perceive  is  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance. This,  therefore,  is  the  great  issue  of  the 
present  canvass.  The  issue  that  outweighs  all  others. 

1 know  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  induce  you  to 
believe  that  the  protection  of  your  industry  is  in  no 
danger  from  the  present  administration.  Some  will 
misrepresent  the  purpose  of  this  administration. — 
Some  will  tell  you  lhat  if  it  be  inclined  to  do  mis- 
chief it  has  not  the  power;  and  all  who  desire  to 
defend  the  administration,  in  whatever  it  may  do, 
will  mystify  the  matter  by  talking  to  you  about  inci-  \ 
dental  protection — a very  ambiguous  and  subtle  ■ 
phrase  invented  by  politicians  to  blind  the  people.  j 

Now,  nothing  is  more  clearly  indicaied  of  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  administration,  than  a very  deter- 
mined purpose  to  recommend  itself  to  certain  par-  ! 
ties  in  the  South  by  a repeal  of  the  present  tariff,  j 
and  the  establishment  of  a new'  one  upon  a much 
less  protective  basis. 

To  satisfy  you  of  this,  I beg  you  to  look  into  the 
‘Union,’  the  avowed  and,  indeeu,  proclaimed  organ,  at 
Washington,  of  the  administration.  For  some 
months  past  that  paper  has  announced,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  Mr.  Polk’s  determination  to  attack  the 
tariff  of  1842.  Amongst  other  outgivings  which  1 
have  read  Lo  this  purport  is  this,  published  editorially 
in  the  Union  on  the  30th  of  July  last: 

‘■The  Natiuiial  Intelligencer  seems  at  a sore  loss 
to  know  whether  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  command  majorities  Lo  enable  it  to  break 
up  the  protective  system.  Of  course,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  know,  especially  as  there  are 
filly-seven  representatives  yet  to  be  elected.  Bat  it 
is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  majorities  in  both 
houses  sufficient  to  effect  a decided  reform  of  the  revenue 
system .” 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Walker, 
is  not  idle  in  gathering  ammunition  lo  batter  down 
Ihe  tariff  you  may  readily  see  in  the  course  he  is 
now  pursuing  He  is  a well  known  enemy  to  the 
protective  system,  and  wishing  to  make  a strong  im- 
pression against  it  in  his  next  official  communica- 
tion to  congress,  he  has  drawn  up  lorty  questions  to 
be  propounded  to  such  persons  as  be  may  consult  on 


the  matter;  and  their  answers  are,  doubtless,  to  b» 
submitted  to  congress  hv  way  of  reinforcement  of 
his  assault  on  the  act  of  1842.  These  questions  have 
. been  printed  in  a circular,  and  have  been  sent  lo  the 
j post  masters  chiefly,  for  distribution.  What  the  in- 
jstructions  to  the  post  masters  are,  I cannot  tell;  but 
I hear  many  complaints  that  these  circulars  have  not 
j been  given  to  the  persons  most  likely  and  best  quali- 
fied to  communicate  correct  information  on  the  sub- 
jects proposed — lhat  they  have  fallen  principally 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  unfriend- 
ly to  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  scarcely  reach  the  hands 
of  Ihe  friends  of  that  act  at  all.  You  may  judge  of 
the  drift  of  this  circular  by  the  following  questions 
contained  in  it: 

“29.  If  the  duty  upon  foreign  manufacture  of  the 
kind  of  goods  which  you  make  were  reduced  to 
twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  with  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion on  all  the  imports,  would  it  cause  you  to  abandon 
your  business,  or  would  you  continue  to  manufac- 
ture at  reduced  prices!” 

•‘30.  If  it  would  cause  you  to  abandon  your  busi- 
ness in  what  way  would  you  employ  your  capital?” 

“31.  Is  there  any  pursuit  in  which  you  could  en- 
gage from  which  you  could  derive  greater  profits, 
( even  after  the  reduction  of  the  import  duties  to  twelve 
. and  a half  per  cent?" 

| Mr.  Walker  never  would  have  asked  these  ques- 
, lions  unless  he  felt  confident  he  could  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  would  answer  them  favorably 
to  his  purpose.  The  questions  themselves  show 
what  answers  the  Secretary  expects.  “ Would  it 
cause  you  to  abandon” — is  very  intelligible,  when  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asks  the  question,  and 
chooses  his  man  to  answer.  I venture  to  prophecy 
j that  Mr.  Walker  will  find  a great  spirit  of  compli- 
■ ance  on  these  points.  No  one  can  doubt  to  what 
end  the  administration  is  shaping  its  course.  It  has 
1 friends  to  gratify  in  the  south — friends  who  will  be- 
| come  enemies  if  not  gratified.  The  Union  in  July, 
• published  the  proceedings  of  a convention  of  some 
! of  these  friends  of  the  administration  held  in  Ala- 
bama, amongst  which  was  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  we  look  upon  the  tariff  issue  as 
the  main  and  all-important  question  of  all  ourdomes- 
lic  policy  now  pending  before  the  people.  That  we 
look  to  the  29th  congress  (the  first  that  will  assem- 
ble under  the  new  administration)  for  an  early  ad- 
justment of  this  much  vexed  question,  upon  fair 
revenue  principles;  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Balti- 
more convenlion  of  1840  and  1844,  and  the  messages 
and  speeches  of  our  chief  magistrate,  James  K. 
Folk,  while  governor  and  candidate  for  governor  in 
Tennessee,  contain  clear  and  unequivocal  revenue 
standards  by  which  that  adjustment  can  he  effected. 
That  the  tariff  issue  was  made  prominent  in  the  late 
presidential  canvass;  and  lhat  whatever  may  be  the 
peculiar  views  of  a small  section  of  the  democracy 
of  the  Union,  we  are  pledged  as  a party  to  principles 
which  are  atwar  with  the  tariff  of  1842.” 

Here  also  is  a voice  from  Tennessee. 

In  the  Knoxville  Standard,  this  lately  appeared  as 
part  of  an  editorial  article: 

The  protection  given  to  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, which  has  resulted  in  seriously  injuring  the 
southern  planters,  must  be  abandoned.  The  tariff  of 
1842  will  doubtless  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  stand- 
aid;  and  to  no  man  more  than  to  James  K.  Polk 
will  the  opponents  of  the  present  tariff  be  more  in- 
debted for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject so  desirable .” 

Speaking  of  this  declaration  from  the  press  of 
Tennessee,  the  Richmond  Enquirer, — a most  authen- 
tic and  prominent  champion  of  the  administration, — 
remarks: 

“We  doubt  not  that  it  exactly  represents  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Polk,  and  that  time  will  demonstrate  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  sketch.  In  justice  to  his  own  consisten- 
y,  to  his  long  avowed  principles,  and  to  his  solemn 
pledges,  Mr.  Polk  can  do  nothing  else  than  propose  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  to  a more  reasonable  standard." 

Then  again  from  New  York,  the  following  has 
just  caught  my  eye.  It  is  from  a teller  written  in 
Washington,  and  published  in  the  Evening  Post,  one 
of  the  most  authoritatative  journals  of  the  administra- 
tion arid  its  friends  in  the  cily  of  New  York. 

“Knowing  how  well  you  love  the  black  tariff,  I am 
sure  it  will  gratify  you  to  learn  that  Mr.  Walker,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  unwarying  in  his  exer- 
tions to  collect  such  statistical  information  iri  refer- 
ence to  it,  both  in  its  commercial  and  domestic  bear- 
ings, as  will  show  it  t p to  the  country  in  all  its  de- 
pravity; and  if  glaring,  incontrovertible,  black  facts 
will  do  the  deed,  1 may  almost  announce  to  you  that 
this  execrable  relic  ol  whiggery  is  doomed.” 

These  are  a lew  of  the  evidences  of  the  kind  of 
war  that  is  to  be  waged  by  the  administration  against 
the  tariff.  They  are  taken  at  random  from  multi- 
tudes of  the  same  character,  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration press  abounds.  I have  copied  them  because 
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they  happen  to  be  at  hand.  You,  my  fellow-citizens, 
doubtless  have  met  many  more  such  sentiments  in 
the  same  spirit  from  the  same  sources.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  we  are  to  have  a violent  assault  upon  the 
tariff  next  winter,  if  the  administration  shall  find 
itself  strong  enough?  Do  you,  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, and  workingmen  of  Baltimore,  mean  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  this  administration  for  such 
an  assault  ; 

Remember  that  we  defeated  McKay’s  bill  to  break 
down  the  tariff  in  the  last  congress.  The  enemies 
of  the  tariff  then  said  that  they  did  not  push  the  war 
to  extremes,  because  the  senate,  being  whig,  was 
friendly  to  the  tariff,  and  would  not  pass  the  bill  to 
repeal  it  Now  the  senate  is  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  no  such  reason  exists  for  not  carrying  on 
the  war. 

Is  the  tariff  of  1842  worth  fighting  for?  That 
question  I shall  call  to  your  notice  in  another  letter. 

ii. 

Is  the  tariff  of  1842  worth  fighting  for?  Never 
has  there  been  in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States 
an  act  that  has  more  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  the  congress  that  passed  it  than  this  bill. 

It  found  the  country  depressed,  dishearteded — suf- 
fering an  almost  universal  stagnation  of  business. — 
Many  workships  were  closed;  none  were  prosper- 
ing. Thousands  of  laborers  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  doing  but  half  work;  the  capital  of  the 
country  was  lying  idle;  the  people  were  cast  down. 
The  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  Baltimore 
will  never  forget  that  time.  No  houses  were  build- 
ing; no  keels  were  laid;  no  factories  were  projected. 
Every  where  was  a complaint  of  hard  times. — 
There  is  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  on  earth 
than  strong  arms  and  willing  hearts  in  a robust 
working  people,  and  no  work  for  them  to  do;  their 
great  power  idle  for  want  of  a field  to  toil  in;  their 
necessary  comforts  reduced;  their  domestic  thrift 
turned  to  nothing;  whilst  they  themselves,  by  habit 
and  sense  of  duty  industrious  and  anxious  to  be  em- 
ployed, can  find  so  lull  employment  for  their  hands. 
You  well  remember  how  much  this  was  the  case  in 

1841  and  ’42.  You  saw  many  expert  workmen  then 
willing  to  take  employment  at  the  mere  price  of 
subsistence.  In  this  state  of  things  the  tariff  of 

1842  was  passed  by  the  twenty-seventh  congress. 
'What  its  effect  was  I need  not  tell  you.  You  see  it 
around  you  now.  Has  the  country  ever  been  so 
thriving  before?  Has  Baltimore  ever  been  so  busy? 
Has  an  industrious  man  ever  had  a better  chance? 
Yet  what  was  said  of  that  tariff  when  it  was  passed? 
It  was  the  measure  of  a whig  congress,  and  of  coursa 
all  those  whose  prejudices  were  so  strong  as  to  lead 
them  to  think  no  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth, 
abused  it.  ‘It  is  entirely  too  high,’ said  some,  ‘and 
will  bring  no  revenue.’  ‘It  is  too  protective’  said 
others,  ‘and  will  build  up  the  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. ‘Jt  is  imperfect  in  its  details,’  said  a great 
many,  ‘and  must  be  amended.’  In  this  spirit,  party 
action  was  brought  to  Dear  upon  it,  and  meetings 
were  held  here  in  Baltimore  and  many  other  places 
to  denounce  it.  The  Globe  said  ‘our  first  duly  will 
be  to  repeal  it’ — and  the  conventions  passed  resolu- 
tions echoing  the  Globe,  and  saying  ‘we  inscribe 
repeal  upon  our  banner.’  A new  congress  was 
elected  in  1843,  with  a large  majority  against  the 
whigs  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Gen.  Mc- 
Kay, ol  N.  C.  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  That  committee,  with  the  assist- 
ance, it  is  said,  of  Gov.  Wright,  of  New  York,  made 
a strong  report  against  the  act.  They  denounced  a 
protective  tariff’, — arid  talked  about  incidental  pro- 
tection and  a revenue  standard, — as  the  anti-tariff 
men  always  talk  wiien  they  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood. In  their  report  they  said  that  a duly  laid  for 
protection  was  unconstitutional.  They  said  more- 
over that  the  tariff'  of  1842  had  made  a deficiency  in 
the  revenue:  that  it  did  not  bring  money  enough  to 
support  the  government,  and  that  to  increase  the  re- 
venue they  must  reduce  the  duties.  That!  may  re- 
present them  fairly,  1 wtllquote  their  own  words: 

“They — (this  is  an  extract  fiotn  McKay’s  report) 
have  already  slated  the  grounds  upon  which  they  de- 
termine tiiat  additional  revenue  is  neeessary  to  se- 
cure these  objeels  (the  supply  of  the  treasury)  and 
their  examinations  of  the  present  tariff'  law  and  of 
the  import  tables  ha>e  demonstrated  to  them  a pro- 
position which  is  not  controverted  in  any  quarter — 
that  lo  obtain  an  increased  revenue  from  the  imports 
charged  with  duties  under  the  existing  law,  the  rales  of 
duty  established  by  that  law  mvst,  in  general,  be  re- 
duced. 

A curious  incident  happened.  This  report  was  be- 
gun lo  be  written  in  December,  1843.  It  is  very 
long,  and  was  not  finished  until  March,  1844.  In 
this  interval  the  committee  were  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  disclosure,  at  the  beginning  of 


spring,  of  the  fact,  that  the  tariff  of  1842,  instead  of 
leaving  a deficiency  in  the  revenue,  was  actually  ra- 
pidly producing  a great  surplus.  Everybody  remem- 
bers how  large  that  surplus  eventually  was.  Now, 
what  would  be  expected,  by  the  world  at  large,  tobe 
the  course  of  fair,  impartial  men  in  such  a contin- 
gency as  this?  The  committee  believing  there  would 
be  a deficiency  in  the  revenue,  had  suggested  as  a 
remedy  for  that  deficiency,  the  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties. It  was  their  opinion  that  lower  duties  would 
produce  more  revenue.  They  find  out,  after  they 
have  drawn  up  their  bill  to  reduce  the  duties,  that 
instead  of  deficiency  there  would  be  surplus.  What 
is  their  remedy  for  this  evil?  Identically  the  same 
as  for  the  other — the  very  same  reduction  of  duties 
which  they  had  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue.  Hear  what  their  report  says. — 
The  first  extract  I have  made  is  from  page  7 — this 
comes  from  page  17: 

“It  may  be  believed— as  indeed  the  fact  may  turn 
out  to  be — that  the  revival  of  trade  will  be  so  vigor- 
ous as,  even  under  the  existing  law,  to  furnish  the 
requisite  amount  of  revenue  for  the  present  and  next 
fiscal  year.  Information  which  has  reached  the  commit- 
tee since  they  have  had  this  subject  under  consideration, 
and  which  is  reaching  them  at  the  present  time,  tends  lo 
this  conclusion." 

“Well,  what  do  the  committee  propose  upon  this 
discovery?  Do  they  acknowledge  that  being  mis- ! 
taken  in  their  premises  they  should  suggest  a differ-  f 
ent  conclusion?  Not  at  all.  They  think  now,  that j 
as  the  revenue  will  not  fall  below  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  there  is  still  a greater  reason  why  the  du- 
ties ought  to  be  reduced.  In  their  philosophy,  reduc- 
tion of  duties  is  the  remedy  of  every  evil  which  can 
beset  the  treasury.  If  the  revenue  is  too  low,  re 
duce  the  duties  to  raise  it  If  it  is  too  high,  reduce  the 
duties  to  lower  it.  This  is  their  language: 

“If  the  fact  shall  turn  out  to  he  that  trade  can  so 
far  force  itself  up,  against  the  exclusive  duties  im- 
posed by  this  law,  as  to  supply  the  treasury  with  re- 
venue, it  will  be  more  strongly  proved  lo  them  the  in-  j 
justice  of  the  law,  and  the  imperative  character  of  the 
duly  of  its  prompt  modification." 

That  is  as  much  as  to  say — if  the  duties  do  not  in- 
terlere  with  our  importations  from  abroad,  and  our1 
foreign  commerce  still  thrives  under  them,  whilst  all 
confess  that  they  are  of  ereat  benefit  to  the  mecha- 
nics at  home,  there  is  in  these  facts  the  greater  rea- 
son why  these  duties  ought  to  be  reduced. 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  opposition  to  your  pro- 
tective tariff.  First,  it  injures  commerce.  Second, 
if  it  dont  injure  commerce,  so  much  the  worse  for  it. 
It  protects  the  workingman  to  the  injury  ol  other 
interests;  arid  if  it  does  not  injure  other  interests 
whilst  it  protects  the  workingman — that  “more 
strongly  proves  the  injustice  of  the  law.” 

This  logic  may  do  in  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means: — it  will  not  do  in  Baltimore. 

Then,  there  is  another  fact  to  illustrate  the  saga- 
city and  candor  of  the  men  who  oppose  the  tariff  of 
1842.  It  is  revealed  in  this  same  report.  I make  a 
special  reference  to  this  report  because  it  was  the 
boasted  and  peculiar  glory  of  the  party  that  put  it 
forth.  It  was  intended  as  the  manifesto  and  creed 
of  the  incidentalists.  It  was  to  explode  protection 
forever.  It  was  lo  silence  all  gainsayers  in  all  fu- 
ture time.  Twenty  thousand  extra  copies  of  it  were 
published  and  sent  ali  over  the  country.  Twenty  ■ 
thousand  copies! — twice  as  many  as  usual. 

The  committee  start  with  the  proposition,  that  all  j 
duties  are  unconstitutional  which  lessen  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  might  be  derived  from  any  commo- 
dity, and  they  say — “When  a given  amount  of  reve- 
nue >s  desired  to  be  raised  upon  any  given  article  of 
importation,  the  committee  regard  the  lowest  rale  of 
duty  which  will  effect  the  result  as  the  true  and  legitimate  i 
revenue  duty.” 

Now,  this  is  the  principle  they  announce.  I beg 
you  lo  keep  this  in  mind,  whilst  I direct  your  atten- 1 
lion  to  some  of  the  practical  exemplifications  they 
have  given  us  of  their  faith  in  their  own  principle,  j 
Their  bill,  which  accompanied  this  report,  proposed  j 
to  put  upon  iron  $20  per  ton,  being,  according  to  their  , 
estimate  on  the  importations  of  that  year,  61  per  cent,  j 
duty: — On  brown  sugar  two  cents  a pound,  equal  to 
57  per  cent.  On  syrup  of  sugar  one  and  a half  cents 
a pound,  equal  to  97  per  cent.  On  refined  sugar 
four  cents  a pound,  equal  lo  67  per  cent.  On  spirits 
from  grain  seventy  five  cents  a gallon,  estimated  by 
the  committee  at  100  per  cent.  On  spirits  from  oth- 
er materials  (molasses)  seventy  cents  a gallon,  esti- 
mated by  the  co  nmittee  at  203  per  cent. 

These  duties  are  nearly  all  prohibitory.  And  yet 
the  committee  would  have  the  country  believe  that 
these  come  within  their  principle  of  “the  lowest  rate 
of  duty”  which  will  produce  the  highest  amount  of 
revenue.  What  are  we  to  gather  from  this  exhibi- 
tion of  favor  towards  iron,  sugar,  spirits  from  grain, 
and  spirits  from  molasses, — this  regulation  of  duties 


at  60,  97,  200  per  cent,  and  upwards?  Why,  that 
Pennsylvania  iron,  Louisiana  sugar,  and  western 
whiskey  have  more  favor  with  the  Incidentalists 
than  Maryland  weavers,  hatters,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
machinists,  saddlers,  tanners,  workers  of  metal,  and 
all  the  other  thousand  craftsmen  than  make  our  busy 
city  what  it  is.  And  thus  vve  see  with  what  pliancy 
your  supple  anti-protection  man  bows  to  the  supre- 
macy of  any  great  state  that  can  be  cajoled  to  give 
him  a vote  to  break  down  the  industry  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

They  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  the  last  con- 
gress in  breaking  down  the  tariff' of  1842.  And  now 
they  come  again  to  the  charge, — boasting  lhat  they 
have  new  and  powerful  auxiliaries  in  Mr.  Polk  and 
Mr.  Walker.  They  were  defeated  in  1844,  upon 
McKay’s  bill,  by  the  fidelity  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  true  friends  of  the  industrial 
classes  there.  These  same  classes  have  to  fight  the 
some  battle  now.  Is  not  the  tariff  of  *1242  again 
worth  fighting  for? 


What  are  the  objections  to  the  tariff'  of  1842? 

It  has  triumphed  in  the  affections  of  the  people:  it 
has  stimulated  a thousand  new  enterprises,  it  has 
brought  work  to  the  workingman  when  he  stood  sore- 
ly in  need  of  it:  it  has  planted  content  in  families 
where  there  was  despondency:  it  has  given  compe- 
tence to  many,  independence  to  many,  affluence  to 
many,  and  better  hope  of  livelihood  to  all.  Some 
persons  have  said  that  the  whigs,  in  1842,  promised 
the  people  two  dollars  a day  and  roast  beef.  I dont 
know  who  promised  this.  But  1 do  know  that  it  has 
been  realised  to  a great  many.  Many  men  now  get 
two  dollars  a day  who  did  not  get  it  before,  and  they 
may  have  the  rest  whenever  they  choose.  If  all  have 
not  got  two  dollars  a day,  no  one  will  deny  that  a 
vast  multitude  of  laboring  men  in  this  country  have 
been  placed  in  better  circumstances,  and  feel,  every 
day  of  their  lives,  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  tariff 
of  1842-  They  who  object,  therefore,  to  tins  tariff', 
are  bound  to  show  a case  strong  enough  to  outweigh 
all  these  arguments  in  its  favor. 

What  are  the  objections  to  it? 

It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  so  unconstitutional  as  it 
was  declared  at  first.  Some  of  the  political  oracles 
have  changed  their  creed  on  this  point,  ever  since 
the  tariff"  has  grown  popular.  Certain  democratic 
orators  and  presses  have,  very  loudly,  and  with  ef- 
frontery enough,  within  a year  past,  denied  tiiat  this 
tariff  is  a wtiig  measure,  and  they  claimed  it  for  their 
own  party.  They  said,  “Did  not  Wright  and  Buch- 
anan vote  for  it  in  the  senate;  and  could  you  have 
carried  it  without  them?”  We  answer,  “It  is  true, 
they  did  vote  for  it— because  they  were  afraid  nf  of 
fending  a very  large  and  powerful  body  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  who  were  determined  to  go  with 
the  whigs  in  support  of  the  tariff.  But  they  endea- 
vored to  explain  their  votes,  so  as  lo  leave  them- 
selves ground  to  repeat  upon  hereafter.  1 hey  apol- 
ogised lor  these  votes: — said  they  would  not  have  vo- 
ted for  that  act,  but  for  the  fact  that  if  they  did  not 
vote,  there  would  have  been  no  tariff,  and  conse- 
quently no  revenue  to  support  the  government. — 
This  was  the  excuse.  The  next  year  Mr.  Wright 
made  a speech  at  Watertown  for  incidental  protec- 
tion, denouncing  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  he  also  made 
another  in  the  senate  sustaining  the  principles  of 
gen.  McKay’s  report,  that  went  against  all  protec- 
tion, except  such  as  might  be  got  by  accident  which  I 
think  is  the  true  meaning  of  incidental — accidental. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  backings  and  fillings  of 
the  leaders,  certain  of  the  democracy,  both  in  con- 
gress and  out  of  it,  have  so  committed  themselves  a 
year  ago  on  this  point,  that  they  cannot  deny  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  present  tariff.  But  now,  as  it  is 
settled  that  the  party  are  to  go  as  a parly  against  it, 
many  men,  who  are  not  independent  enough  to  refuse 
to  be  bitted  and  bridled  for  the  service  of  the  politi- 
cians, are  very  much  at  a loss  lo  find  some  plausible 
excuse  for  their  opposition  to  it.  These  men,  in 
general,  may  be  known  for  their  outcry — that  the 
tariff  of  1842  is  imperfect  in  its  details,  and  ought  to 
be  modified.  Upon  litis  plea  they  are  for  opening  it 
ar.d  making  a new  one. 

I have  never  heard  yet  any  specification  of  the  im- 
perfections of  this  tariff.  That  there  are  some  arti- 
cles not  protected  by  it,  which  ought  to  be  protected, 
1 believe.  But  that  there  is  any  interest  over  protec- 
ted by  it,  I deny.  That  act  was  as  carefully  prepar- 
ed, as  thouroughly  discussed,  and  as  well  digested  as 
any  measure  ever  need  be.  Three  or  four  months 
were  employed  in  maturing  it.  All  present  opinion 
and  all  past  experience,  accessible  to  the  national 
legislature,  were  duly  brought  to  the  aid  ol  the  com- 
mittee in  arranging  the  bill.  The  most  enlightened 
and  patriotic  mechanics,  manulacturers,  and  mer- 
chants were  consulted,  and  the  greatest  respect 
shown  to  their  suggestions.  The  people  at  large 
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were  invited  to  give  all  information  in  their  power 
necessary  to  make  this  hill  a good  one,  and  they  did 
contribute  largely.  The  bill  was  under  discussion 
for  more  than  two  months  in  congress,  and  everybo- 
dy, therefore,  who  had  an  interest  in  knowing,  knew 
what  was  said  and  done  in  reference  to  it.  There 
was  nothing  hasty  in  the  inode  of  passing  it.  Many 
suggestions  were  made  to  me,  as  the  representative 
of  this  city,  by  many  of  our  most  intelligent  mechan- 
ics and  manufacturers,  whilst  the  bill  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  there  was  not,  I believe,  one  suggestion 
made  by  them  that  was  not  favorably  received  and 
incorporated  into  the  bill.  Certainly,  the  design  and 
wish  of  the  twenty  seventh  congress  was  to  make 
the  bill  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  country, — and  the  success  which  has 
attended  it,  is  a daily  comment  upon  the  wisdom  and 
fidelity  of  the  men  who  prepared  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  prophecies  of  the  enemies  of  the 
bill,  that  it  would  diminish  the  revenue  below  the 
wants  of  the  government,  and  thus  render  direct  tax- 
ation necessary.  This  was  a great  bugbear,  and  even 
frightened  many  judicious  persons.  They  were  so 
entirely  wrong,  however,  in  their  predictions,  that 
as  soon  as  the  act  got  fairly  into  operation,  it  produ- 
ced a surplus  revenue.  The  oracles,  although  a lit- 
tle pul  out  by  this,  were  not  silenced.  They  said — 
“Wait  another  year,  and  then  you  will  see  all  that 
we  have  prophecied — deficient  revenue,  our  foreign 
commerce  overthrown,  our  shipping  worthless,  our 
sailors  in  the  alms  houses.”  Well,  another  year  has 
passed.  The  case  is  worse  for  the  propheciers  than 
before.  ’I  he  imports  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1845,  are  considerably  more  than  the  imports  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1844. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1845  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $119,512,606 

The  imports  lor  1844  were  108,435,035 


Making  the  imports  of  this  year  greater 

than  the  last  by  $11,620,984 

The  fact  is,  our  foreign  trade  is  largely  increasing. 
We  are  building  a great  many  ships;  our  navigation 
is  as  active  as  it  is  possible  to  be  under  our  present 
odious  system  of  reciprocity  treaties — against  which 
I go  with  all  my  heart  as  a violation  of  our  true 
protective  policy; — all  the  avenues  of  commerce  are 
busy. 

Certainly  even  the  rankest  free  trader  cannot  fairly 
complain  of  a la  riff  which  brings  a yearly  increase  oi 
importations.  Yet  this  is  true  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 
It  brings  an  increase  of  importations — 1 mean  to  say 
that  it  causes  more  importations  than  we  should 
have  had  without  it.  This  may  seem  to  be  a para- 
dox, it  is  true.  I repeat  that  the  tariff  of  1842,  in- 
stead of  injuring  our  foreign  commerce,  has  had  a I 
most  valuaole  influence  in  proinoiing  it.  Whenever 
the  industry  of  the  nation  is  fully  employed  the  peo- 
ple consume  a vastly  larger  amount  of  those  com- 
modities which  are  imported  from  other  countries, 
than  they  do  when  the  domestic  industry  of  the  coun- 
try is  languishing.  Plenty  of  work  to  do  invariably 
brings  good  wages,  and  good  wages  a capacity  to 
purchase  and  consume  many  luxuries  arid  many  ne- 
cessaries, winch  scant  work  and  low  wages  will  not 
allow.  Good  times  to  the  working  man  brings  good 
times  to  the  merchant.  There  are  thousands  of  1am- 
ilies  in  the  Uniled  Stales  to-day  who  were  consum- 
ing silks,  linens,  worsteds,  flue  cottons  and  every  va- 
riety of  fancy  goods, — to  say  nothing  of  wines,  spir- 
its, spices,  and  other  groceries,  who, — in  1842,  could 
not  atford  to  consume  these,  it  is  a sufficient  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  increased  importations  to  say, 
that  the  great  body  of  workingmen,  mechanics,  and 
manufacturers  with  their  families,  are  better  off  now 
than  they  were  in  1842.  In  the  practical  operation 
of  this  fact  is  revealed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  the  protective  system, — to  wit,  tlia.t  whatever 
is  found  most  beneficial  to  the  domestic  industry  of 
the  country,  also  becomes  most  useful  to  the  foreign 
trade.  Our  tariff  is  so  regulated,  and  always  ought  to 
be  so  regulated,  as  to  give  a broad  field  to  commerce 
in  those  productions  which  v.  e do  not  create,  and  to 
secure  to  the  farmer  and  mechanic  of  the  country  a 
market  for  everything  he  can  produce,  iri  this  divi- 
sion,— to  say  nothing  of  our  exports  which  are  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  which  now  include  a large 
amount  of  manufactures — there  will  always  be 
scope  enough  lor  enlarged  and  prosperous  foreign 
commerce,  winch  will  be  sustained  by  an  equally 
prosperous  and  always  enlarging  home  industry. 

How  does  it  happen  that  tins  city  is  improving  so 
rapidly  we  see  it  at  ibis  time?  Baltimore,  more! 
than  any  city  in  tins  Union,  lives  arid  moves  and  has  j 
her  Deing  in  me  ihrilt  of  her  manufacturers  and  me-  ] 
chan ics.  We  build  iiouses,  lay  out  streets,  open  new 
woikaliops,  belter  leed  and  clothe  more  men,  increase 
and  strengthen,  educate  and  improve  our  population 
exactly  in  proportion  as  domestic  industry  grows 
more  prosperous.  If,  then,  the  workingmen  of  Bal- 


timore are  content  with  their  present  condition,  letl 
them  tii ink  whether  it  will  he  likely  to  improve  that 
condition  to  have  congress  go  to  work  to  amend,  mo- 
dify or  alter  the  tariff  of  1842. 

1 say  to  them,  as  a friend  who  has  labored  in  their 
cause  for  many  years,  beware  of  the  men  who  talk 
about  amending  or  modifying  that  act.  If  it  is  to  be 
amended,  let  its  friends  amend  it — not  its  enemies. 
For  if  the  door  to  amendment  be  once  opened  by  its 
ene?nies — by  those  who  talk  about  a 'ariff  for  revenue 
with  incidental  protection — you  may  hid  farewell  to 
the  principle  upon  which  that  act  is  constructed, — 
farewell  to  all  wholesome  protection  to  (he  industry 
of  the  country.  We  should  then  forthwith  see  a new 
vamping  up  of  general  McKay’s  hill  with  all  its  enor- 
milies — with  its  full  protection  to  Pennsylvania  iron, 
southern  sugar,  and  western  whiskey,  and  with  its 
shameless,  cold-blooded  desertion  of  every  great  in- 
terest of  Maryland— that  bill  which  attempted  to 
purchase  the  iron  makers  of  Pennsylvania  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  breaking  down  (he  mechanics  of  Balti- 
more. Let  us  say  to  those  who  talk  of  amending  the 
act  of  1842— “We  want  no  change,  but,  least  of  all, 
such  change  as  you  would  give  us.” 

iv. 

The  enemies  of  the  Tariff  of  1842  sometimes  say 
that  it  is  partial  in  its  operation: — that  it  protects  one 
class  of  the  community  and  not  another;  that  it  in- 
jures the  merchant  and  does  no  good  to  the  farmer; — 
that  it  protects  some  artizans  and  not  others.  This 
they  have  said  of  every  Protective  Tariff  that  ever 
was  made.  These  are  the  common  objections, 
which  we  have  heard  a thousaud  times,  against  the 
whole  Protective  System.  I wish  to  furnish  our 
friends  with  the  argument  in  reply  to  these  objec- 
tions. 

There  is  estimated  to  be  about  one  million  fami- 
lies of  mechanics  in  the  United  Slates,  comprising 
between  four  and  five  millions  of  individuals.  The 
last  census,  five  years  ago,  enumerated  the  mechan 
ics  at  800,000-  This  was  known  to  be  below  the 
truth  then — a great  many  were  omitted — one  million 
would  have  been  nearer  the  fact.  Their  families 
have  been  computed  to  be  upwards  of  four  to  one. 
We  may  therefore  safely  say,  now,  that  the  mecha- 
nical population — those  who  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood upon  mechanical  employments — are  above  four 
millions  of  persons. 

This  population  are  supposed  to  consume  of  the 
products  of  agriculture, — bread  stuffs,  vegetables, 
animal  food,  cotton  and  wool  for  clothing,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  lumber,  &c. — an  average  of  12|  cents  a 
day  i'or  each  person.  This  is  a little  more  than  45 
dollars  a year.  Four  millions  of  persons,  at  this 
rate  would  consume  $180,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  every  year. 

Now  here  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  the  products  of  agriculture  which 
are  purchased  and  consumed  by  the  mechanics  of  the 
United  States  every  year,  and  purchased  from  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
said,  if  these  four  millions  of  mechanics'  and  their 
families  were  not  mechanics  they  would  consume  as 
much.  That  is  not  so  certain.  It  would  depend 
upon  what  sort  of  employment  they  could  find  which 
would  enable  them  to  consume  as  much  as  they  do 
now.  If  the  million  of  mechanics  were  not  mecha- 
nics, they  would  nearly  all  be  farmers; — very  few 
could  be  any  thing  else — as  every  other  occupation 
would  be  overstocked;  and,  as  farmers,  they  would 
supply  their  own  wants.  Thus  the  four  millions  of 
customers  to  the  farmers  would  be  converted  into 
four  millions  of  his  competitors  or  rivals,  taking 
away  his  market  from  him,  and  giving  him  nothing, 
by  way  of  compensation,  in  return. 

Now,  does  not  every  one  see,  that  it  is  of  -the 
greatest  importance  to  the  farmer,  to  increase  the 
number  of  mechanics  as  much  as  possible?  Every 
farmer  taken  out  of  the  field  and  made  a mechanic, 
is  the  addition  of  a new  customer  to  the  farmer,  and 
and  the  subtraction  of  an  old  rival  from  him.  The 
farmer’s  gain  therefore,  is  two-fold.  Every  mecha- 
nic taken  from  the  workshop  and  made  a farmer,  is 
in  the  same  way,  a two-fold  loss  to  the  farmer. — 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  agricultural  population  have  the 
deepest  slake  in  the  success  of  the  policy  that  pro- 
tects the  mechanic.  They  have  the  greater  part  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars  a year  de- 
pending on  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  interestof  the  merchant  in  this 
policy.  Foreign  trade,  in  every  nation,  mainly  de- 
pends upon  those  commodities  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  home.  Nations  that  produce  only  the  same 
articles  can  have  but  a small  trade  with  each  other. 
The  countries  ot  the  temperate  latitudes  trade  to 
most  advantage  with  the  countries  of  the  warm  lati 
tudes; — old  countries  with  new;  countries  having 
great  skill  in  manufactures  with  countries  of  J i i lie 
skill  in  them— wherein  the  latter  is  always  the  worst 


off,  and  the  skilful  country  very  anxious  to  keep  the 
unskilful  one  unskilful  forever.  The  skilful  country 
in  that  case,  is  a great  advocate  for  free  trade — with 
the  unskilful  one. 

But  the  merchant  at  home  is  greatly  interested  in 
promoting  a large  consumption  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties. Four  millions  of  mechanics  consume,  under 
any  circumstances,  a very  considerable  amount  of 
these.  If  their  circumstances  are  so  much  improved 
as  to  enable  them  to  consume  more,  of  course  the 
merchant  profits  by  it.  One  cent  a day  added  to  the 
consumption  of  foreign  articles,  by  every  person  de- 
pending on  mechanical  labor  in  the  United  Stales,  is 
equal  to  an  addition  oT  fourteen  millions  of  dollars 
and  upwards  per  annum,  to  the  imports  of  the  coun- 
try. How  much  the  tariff  policy,  which  has  protect- 
ed, and  will  continue,  I trust  to  protect  the  mecha- 
nical industry  of  the  nation,  has  already  added  to  the 
annua!  imports  for  t lie  supply  of  that  demand  which 
grows  with  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes, 
every  man  will  be  able  to  estimate  when  he  looks  lo 
the  comfortable  circumstances,  the  intelligence,  the 
education,  and  the  general  respectability  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  United  Slates.  Our  imports,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  last  letter,  have  already  greally 
increased  since  the  tariff  was  enacted  in  1842,  from 
this  cause;  and  if  the  policy  of  that  act  is  preserved 
untouched,  they  will  continue  t i increase.  It  is  true 
we  shall  not  import  so  much  of  the  plainer  manufac- 
lures  of  Europe — of  cloths,  hardware,  cottons, 
glass,  hats,  shoes,  clothing,  &c.; — so  much  the  better, 
because  our  own  mechanics  will  supply  these; — but 
we  shall  import  more  silks,  more  linens,  more  tea, 
coffee,  fruits,  spices,  wines,  and  fancy  goods,  than 
we  have  imported  heretofore,  and  thus  we  sli a 1 1 sus- 
tain our  foreign  commerce  without  injuring  our  do 
mestic. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  what  interest  has  the  brick- 
maker,  the  mason,  the  stone-cutter,  the  carpenter, 
and  other  mechanics  who  work  in  articles  that  can- 
not be  brought  here  from  other  countries — what  in- 
terest have  the-e  men  in  the  tariff?  I answer,  every 
craftsman  has  a direct  interest  in  the  tariff,  whether 
the  article  he  deals  in  can  be  brought  here  or  not. — 
When  the  industry  of  the  country  is  thriving,  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  in  constant  activity.  There 
is  a continual  demand  for  houses,  factories,  stores, 
workshops,  machinery — and  through  this  demand  the 
mason,  the  carpenter,  the  machinist,  ami  all  the  rest 
find  employment.  Baltimore  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  this.  This  city  is  chiefly  a manufacturing 
city.  Its  foreign  trade  is  very  small;  but  its  mecha- 
nical business  is  very  great,  and  is  continually  in- 
j creasing-  Boston,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans  are 
the  great  seats  of  foreign  commerce.  Baltimore 
must  depend  upon  her  manufactures  and  the  domes- 
tic trade.  Cities  grow  richer  under  the  home  trade 
than  they  do  under  the  foreign.  This  is  a Imost  in- 
variably true.  It  is  true  even  of  New  York  and 
Boston — much  more  is  it  true  of  Baltimore,  which 
j can  have  but  a verysmall  foreign  trade.  The  imports 
! of  the  state  of  Maryland  are  not  above  four  millions 
of  dollars  a yoar,  and  the  exports  about  five  millions. 
The  manufactures  of  Maryland,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal part  is  in  Baltimore  and  its  neighborhnod,  are 
annually  worth  more  than  double  this  last  sum. — 
We  have  no  accurate  return  of  them,  but  I have  rea- 
son lo  believe  I estimate  them  much  below  the  mark 
when  I put  their  annual  value  at  ten  millions.  The 
city  of  Baltimore  contains  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants  engaged  in  mechanical  employ- 
ments. What  is  the  value  of  the  joint  product  of 
their  industry  in  a year,  aided  by  all  the  power  of 
machinery,  so  perfect  as  it  is  at  this  time,  we  may 
conjecture  to  be  very  great.  I would  not  undertake 
; to  state  it. — because,  having  no  precise  information 
j upon  it,  I might  mislead  those  who  read  these  papers. 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  every  one  who  re- 
j fleets  on  tne  facts  which  are  known  lo  us,  that  the 
prosperity  of  Baltimore  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  her  manufactures; — and  by 
manufactures,  1 mean  all  those  products  which  are 
created  by  mechanical  skill — the  work  of  hands  and 
machinery. 

Baltimore  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  ship 
building.  The  timber  of  the  Chesapeake  is  celebra- 
ted— the  skill  of  our  ship  carpenters  is  a matter  of 
renown  wiierever  a Baltimore  ship  is  afloat.  In 
some  branches  of  naval  architectnre  our  builders  are 
altogether  unmatched.  We  have  the  best  iron  for 
this  service;  and,  for  the  fitting  out  of  steam  vessels, 
the  workshops  of  Baltimore  are  justly  distinguished 
as  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  Union — perhaps  une- 
qualled by  any. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  rapid  growth 
and  the  great  value  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  o I the 
river  and  canal  navigation  of  this  country.  That 
trade  and  navigation  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  do- 
mestic manufactures.  The  demand  for  shipping  in 
reference  to  il,  is  a source  of  the  best  employment 
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which  our  ship  builders  enjoy.  Break  up  the  do- 
mestic industry , cripple  or  restrain  it,  in  favor  of  fo- 
reign industry,  and  this  coasting  trade  begins  to  de- 
cline. With  it,  of  course,  will  decline  the  naviga- 
tion— the  ship  building,  and  the  employment  of  sail- 
ors— that  belongs  to  it.  Our  coasting  tonnage  is  now 
1,211,330  tons,  being  upwards  of  200,000  tons  more 
than  our  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade. 

By  the  impolicy  of  our  reciprocity  treaties  our  fo- 
reign trade  is,  in  great  part,  conducted  by  foreign 
ships  and  seamen.  These  reciprocity  treaties  are 
founded  on  the  free  trade  doctrine.  They  sufl'er  the 
ships  and  seamen  of  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
our  trade  as  freely  as  our  own.  They,  in  fact,  aban- 
don all  protection  to  our  navigation.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  our  shipping  is  continually  superceded 
by  the  cheap  ships  and  ill-paid  seamen  of  other 
countries.  Last  year  the  entrances  of  American  ton- 
nage in  the  United  States  were  1,977,438  tons;  the 
foreign  tonnage  that  entered  were  916,992  tons — 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  American.  From  the 
Hanse  Towns,  there  were  63  American  vessels,  mea- 
suring 20,729  tons,  entered, — and  121  foreign  ves- 
sels, measuring  43,566  tons.  This  sho  a s the  opera- 
tion of  our  treaty  with  that  republic.  It  has  brought 
twice  as  many  Bremen  ships  into  our  trade  with  the 
Hanse  towns,  as  we  have  of  American  in  the  same 
trade. 

I reported  a bill  to  annul  this  and  other  reciprocity 
treaties  three  years  ago;  and  if  congress  were  not. 
inexcusably  neglectful  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  we  should  not  now  have  to  complain 
of  this  disparity  of  American  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade.  1 hope  the  friends  of  American  navigation 
will  push  this  matter  until  congress  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  act  upon  it.  I refer  to  this  subject  in  con-  i 
neclion  with  the  tariff  to  show  that  our  coasting 
navigation  is  of  much  greater  value  to  the  ship  build- 
ers of  the  country  than  our  navigation  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade— because,  whilst  the  foreign  trade 
is  continually  interferred  with  in  the  manner  I have 
pointed  out,  the  domestic  navigation  is  completely 
protected.  We  do  not  allow  any  foreign  ship  to 
intermeddle  in  our  coasting  trade.  To  the  ship 
builders  of  America,  therefore,  who  have  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade,  it  is 
a matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that  our  domestic 
industry  should  be  rendered  as  prosperous  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  government  to  make. 

In  short,  there  is  no  man  in  Maryland, — nor,  I be 
lieve,  in  this  Union, — whether  he  be  farmer,  mer- 
chant or  mechanic,  who  is  not  deply  concerned  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  protective  system:  and  by 
that  system  I mean,  not  incidental  protection,  got  by 
chance  from  a tariff  for  revenue,  but  protection  got 
through  the  agency  of  enlightened  laws  which  look 
expressly  and  directly  to  the  duty  of  fostering  and 
protecting  the  mechanical  employments  of  the  na- 
tion. To  supply  ihe  treasury  with  money  is  a very 
good  thing — quite  indispensable;  but  to  promote  the 
succlbs,. comfort  dnd  happiness  of  the  toiling  millions 
of  this  land,  is  even  still  better,  and  in  my  opinion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  indispensable  as  the 
other.  The  tariff  of  1842  has  admirably  served  to 
this  end,  and  I trust  is  not  now  to  be  sac  rificed  to 
the  passion,  the  prejudice,  or  the  whim  of  any  party. 
Let  our  watchword  be 

The  tariff  of  1842  shall  not  be  touched. 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 


CAPTAIN  FREMONT’S  REPORT. 


Fiom  the  National  Intelligencer. 

We  have  now  to  accompany  Capt.  Fremont  an^ 
his  hardy  and  adventurous  companions  on  their 
homeward  rouie;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  hardly  know 
’whether  the  courage  which  never  quailed  belore  the 
dangers  of  that  route,  the  perseverance  which  never 
faltered  before  obstacles  apparently  the  most  uncon- 
querable, or  ttie  promptitude  and  never  failing  re- 
sources which  furnished  the  means  by  which  cou- 
rage and  perseverance  attained  their  ends,  are  most 
to  be  admired.  It  is  sufficient  that  their  happy  com- 
bination in  this  instance  led  to  a successful  and  most 
valuable  result.  We  are  confident  that,  whatever 
success  may  attend  the  third  expedition,  those  en- 
gaged in  it  will  deserve  to  be  successful.  We  look 
lor  its  re  turn  with  increasing  interest;  confident  that 
the  aggregate  production  of  the  three  expeditions  of 
Capt.  Fremont  will  be  a source  of  more  than  com- 
mon honor  and  fame  to  him  and  his  worthy  fellow- 
laborers,  and  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  country. 

We  took  leave  of  the  expedition,  in  our  last  no- 
lice, at  the  “Dalles”  of  the  Columbia,  about  fifteen 
Miles  below  the  falls  of  that  river,  where  Capt.  F. 
?had  collected  a supply  of  provisions  sufficient  lor  his 
tparty  for  not  less  than  three  months,  also  some  live 
cattle.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules  mustered 
by  the  expedition  was  104,  for  “the  sustenance  of 


which,  our  reliance  (says  the  captain)  was  upon  the 
grass  which  we  should  find,  and  the  soft  porous 
wood  which  was  to  be  its  substitute  when  there  was 
none.” 

The  expedition  commenced  its  homeward  march 
on  the  25th  of  November.  “At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Perkins,”  one  of  the  missionaries  at  the  Dalles: 

“A  Chinook  Indian,  a lad  of  nineteen,  who  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  ‘see  the  whites,’  and  make  some 
acquaintance  with  our  institutions,  was  received  into 
the  party,  under  my  special  charge,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I would  again  return  him  to  his  friends. 
He  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  household  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  spoke  a few  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.” 

The  first  object  which  attracted  Capt.  Fremont’s 
attention  was  the  Tlamath  lake;  the  route  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  therefore  almost  directly  south.  On 
the  30th,  the  narrative  furnishes  the  following  inter- 
esting scientific  information: 

‘Continuing  a few  miles  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  we  encamped  early  in  an  open  bottom  among 
the  pines,  a short  distance  below  a lodge  of  the  In- 
dians. Here,  along  the  river,  the  bluff  present  es- 
carpments seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  con- 
taining strata  of  a very  fine  procelain  clay,  overlaid, 
at  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  by  a mas- 
sive stratum  of  compact  basalt  one  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  which  again  is  succeeded  above  by  other 
strata  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  clay  strata  are  various- 
ly colored,  some  of  them  very  nearly  as  white  as 
chalk,  and  very  fine  grained.  Specimens  brought 
from  these  have  been  subjected  to  microscopical  ex- 
amination by  Professor  Baily,  of  West  Point,  and 
are  considered  by  him  to  constitute  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  deposites  of  fluviatile  inlusoria  on  re- 
cord. While  they  abound  in  genera  and  species 
which  are  common  in  fresh  water,  but  which  rarely 
thrive  where  the  water  is  even  brackish,  notone  de- 
cidedly marine  form  is  to  be  found  among  them;  and 
their  fresh-water  origin  is  therefore  beyond  a doubt. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  they  lived  and  died  at  the 
situation  where  they  were  found,  as  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  transported  by  running  waters 
without  an  admixture  of  sandy  particles;  from  which, 
however,  they  are  remarkably  free.  Fossil  infuso- 
ria of  fresh-water  origin  had  been  previously  detect- 
ed by  Mr.  Bailey  in  specimens  brought  by  Mr.  James 
D.  Dana  from  the  tertiary  formation  of  Oregon. — 
Most  of  the  species  in  those  specimens  differed  so 
much  from  those  now  living  and  known,  that  he  was 
led  to  infer  that  they  might  belong  to  extinct  species, 
and  considered  them  also  as  affording  proof  of  an 
alternation,  in  the  formation  from  which  they  were 
obtained,  of  fresh  and  salt  water  deposites,  which, 
common  enough  in  Europe,  had  not  hitherto  been 
noticed  in  the  United  States.  Coming  evidently 
from  a locality  entirely  different,  our  specimens 
show  very  few  species  in  common  with  those  brought 
by  Mr.  Dana,  but  bear  a much  closer  resemblance 
to  those  inhabiting  the  northeastern  states.  It  is 
possible  that  they  are  from  a more  recent  deposit; 
but  the  presence  of  a few  remarkable  forms  which 
are  common  to  the  two  localities  renders  it  inure 
probable  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  their 
age.” 

The  latitude  of  this  place  is  44  deg.  35  min.  23 
sec.,  longtitude  121  deg.  10  min.  25 sec. 

After  travelling  a distance  of  250  miles  from  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  principally  through  a sandy 
pine  forest,  on  December  10 — 

“The  country  began  to  improve;  and  about  eleven 
o’clock  we  reached  a spring  of  cold  water  on  the 
edge  of  a savannah,  or  grassy  meadow,  which  our 
guides  informed  us  was  an  arm  of  the  Tlamath  lake; 
and  a few  miles  further  we  entered  upon  an  exten- 
sive meadow,  or  lake  of  grass,  surrounded  by  tim- 
ber mountains.  This  was  the  Tlamath  lake.  It  was 
a picturesque  and  beautiful  spot,  and  rendered  more 
attractive  to  us  by  the  abundant  and  excellent  grass, 
which  our  animals,  after  travelling  through  pine  fo- 
rests, so  much  needed;  but  the  broad  sheet  of  water 
which  constitutes  a lake  was  not  to  be  seen.  Over- 
looking it,  immediately  west,  were  several  snowy 
knobs,  belonging  to  what  we  have  considered  a 
branch  of  the  Cascade  range.  A low  point  covered 
with  pines  made  out  into  the  lake,  which  afforded  us 
a good  place  for  an  encampment,  and  for  the  securi- 
ty of  our  horses,  which  were  guarded  in  view  on  the 
open  meadow.  The  character  of  courage  and  hos- 
tility attributed  to  the  Indians  of  this  quarter  induc- 
ed more  than  usual  precaution;  and,  seeing  smokes 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  lake  (or  savannah)  and 
along  the  opposite  shores,  1 directed  the  howitzer  to 
be  fired.  It  was  the  first  time  our  guides  had  seen 
it  discharged;  and  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  a dis- 
tance, which  was  something  like  the  second  fire  of 
the  gun,  amazed  and  bewildered  them  with  delight. 
It  inspired  them  with  triumphant  feelings;  but  on  the 
camps  at  a distance  the  effect  was  different,  for  the 


smokes  in  the  lake  and  on  the  shores  immediately 
disappeared. 

“The  point  on  which  we  were  encamped  forms, 
with  the  opposite  eastern  shore,  a narrow  neck,  con- 
necting the  body  of  the  lake  with  a deep  cove  or  bay 
which  receives  the  principal  affluent  stream,  and 
over  the  greater  part  of  which  the  water  (or  rather 
ice)  was  at  this  time  dispersed  in  shallow  pools. — 
Among  the  grass,  and  scattered  over  the  prairie  lake, 
appeared  to  be  similar  marshes.  It  is  simply  a shal- 
low basin,  which  for  a short  period  at  the  time  of 
melting  snows,  is  covered  with  water  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains;  but  this  probably  soon  runs  off, 
and  leaves  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  a green  sa- 
vannah, through  the  midst  of  which  the  river  Tia- 
math,  which  flows  to  the  ocean,  winds  its  way  to  the 
outlet  on  the  southwestern  side.” 

December  11.  We  have  the  following  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  Tlamath  Indians: 

“When  we  had  arrived  within  half  a mile  of  the 
village,  two  persons  were  seen  advancing  to  meet  us; 
and,  to  please  the  fancy  of  our  guides,  we  arranged 
ourselves  into  a long  line,  riding  abreast,  while  they 
gallopped  ahead  to  meet  the  strangers. 

“We  were  surprised,  on  riding  up,  to  find  one  of 
them  a woman,  having  never  before  known  a squaw 
to  take  any  part  in  the  business  of  war.  They  were 
the  village  chief  and  his  wife,  who,  in  excitement 
and  alarm  at  the  unusual  event  and  appearance,  had 
come  out  to  meet  theirfate  together.  The  chief  was 
a very  prepossessing  Indian,  with  very  handsome 
features,  and  a singularly  soft  and  agreeable  voice 
— so  remarkable  as  to  attract  general  notice. 

“The  huts  were  grouped  together  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which,  from  being  spread  out  in  a shallow 
marsh  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  was  collected 
here  into  a single  stream.  They  were  large  round 
huts,  perhaps  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  rounded  tops, 
on  which  was  the  door  by  which  they  descended  into 
the  interior.  Within,  they  were  supported  by  posts 
and  beams. 

“Almost  like  plants,  these  people  seem  to  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  soil,  and  to  be  growing  on 
what  the  immediate  locality  afforded.  Their  only 
subsistence  at  this  time  appeared  to  be  a small  fish, 
great  quantities  of  which,  that  had  been  smoked  and 
dried,  were  suspended  on  strings  about  the  lodge. — 
Heaps  of  straw  were  lying  around;  and  their  resi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  grass  and  rushes  has  taught 
them  a peculiar  skill  in  converting  this  material  to 
useful  purposes.  Their  shoes  were  made  of  straw 
or  grass,  which  seemed  well  adapted  fora  snowy 
country;  and  the  women  wore  on  their  head  a close- 
ly woven  basket,  which  made  a very  good  cap. — 
Among  other  things,  were  parti  colored  mats  about 
four  feet  square,  which  we  purchased  to  lay  on  the 
snow  under  our  blankets,  and  to  use  for  table  cloths. 

“Numbers  of  singular-looking  dogs,  resembling 
wolves,  were  stting  on  the  lops  of  the  huts;  and  ol 
these  we  purchased  a young  one,  which,  after  its 
birth-place,  was  named  Tlamath.  The  language 
spoken  by  these  Indians  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Shoshonee  and  Columbia  river  tribes;  and  otherwise 
than  by  signs  they  cannot  understand  each  other. — 
They  made  us  comprehend  that  they  were  at  war 
with  the  people  who  lived  to  the  southward  and  to 
eastward,  but  I could  obtain  from  them  no  certain 
information.  The  river  on  which  they  live  enters 
the  Cascade  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake,  and  breaks  through  them  by  a passage  imprac- 
ticable for  traveller-;  but  over  the  mountains,  to  the 
northward,  are  passes  which  present  no  other  obsta- 
cle than  in  the  most  impenelrable  forests.  Unlike 
any  Indians  we  had  previously  seen,  these  wore 
shells  in  their  noses.  We  returned  to  our  camp,  af- 
ter remaining  here  an  hour  or  two,  accompanied  by 
a number  of  Indians. 

“In  order  to  recruit  a little  the  strength  of  our  ani- 
mals, and  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  locali- 
ty, we  remained  here  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  was  42°  56' 
51',  and  the  diameter  of  the  lake,  or  meadow,  as  has 
been  intimated,  about  20  miles.  It  is  a picturesque 
and  beautiful  spot;  and,  under  the  hand  of  cultiva- 
tion, might  become  a little  paradise.  Game  is  found 
in  the  forest;  timber  and  snowy  mountains  skirt  it, 
and  fertilty  characterizes  it.  Situated  near  the 
heads  of  three  rivers,  and  on  the  line  of  inland  com- 
munication with  California,  and  near  to  Indians  noted 
for  treachery,  it  will  naturally,  in  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  of  Oregon,  become  a point  lor  military 
occupation  and  settlement. 

“From  Tlamath  lake,  the  further  continuation  of 
our  voyage  assumed  a character  of  discovery  and 
exploration,  which,  from  the  Indians  here,  we  could 
obtain  no  information  to  direct,  and  where  the  ima- 
ginary maps  of  the  country,  instead  of  assisting,  ex- 
posed us  to  suffering  and  defeat.  In  our  journey 
across  the  desert,  Mary’s  lake,  and  the  famous  Bu- 
enaventura river,  were  two  points  on  which  I relied 
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to  recruit  the  animals  and  repose  the  party.  Form- 
ing. agreeably  to  the  best  maps  in  my  possession,  a 
connected  water-line  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  1 felt  no  other  anxiety  than  to  pass 
safely  across  the  intervening  desert  10  the  hanks  of  the 
Buenaventura,  where,  in  the  softer  climate  of  a 
more  southern  latitude,  our  horses  might  find  grass 
to  sustain  them,  and  ourselves  be  sheltered  from  the 
rigors  of  winter  and  from  the  inhospitable  desert. — 
The  guides  who  had  conducted  us  thus  far  on  our 
journey  were  about  to  return;  and  I endeavored  in 
vain  to  obtain  others  to  lead  us,  even  for  a few  days, 
in  the  direction  (east)  which  we  wished  to  go.  The 
chief  to  whom  1 applied  alleged  the  want  of  horses, 
and  the  snow  on  the  mountains  across  which  onr 
course  would  carry  us,  and  the  sickness  of  his  fami- 
ly, as  reasons  for  refusing  to  go  with  us.” 

On  the  13th,  however,  “in  the  midst  of  the  wood, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  galloping  horses,  and  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
our  Tlamalh  chief,  with  several  Indians.  He  seem- 
ed to  have  found  his  conduct  inhospitable  in  letting 
the  stranger  depart  without  a guide  through  the 
snow,  and  had  come,  with  a few  others,  to  pilot  us  a 
day  or  two  on  the  way.”  * 

On  the  14th  the  parly  struck  a stream  which,  sub- 
sequent information  satisfied  Capt.  F.,  was  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  “ Sacramento  river;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  this  main  affluent  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  had  its  source  within  the  limits  of  the  U. 
States,  and  opposite  a tributary  to  the  Columbia,  and 
near  the  head  of  the  Tlamath  river,  which  goes  to 
the  ocean  north  of  42°,  and  within  the  U.  States.” 

“ December  15.  A present,  consisting  of  useful 
goods,  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  our  guides;  and, 
showing  them  the  national  flag,  I explained  that  it 
was  a symbol  of  our  nation;  and  they  engaged  always 
to  receive  it  in  a friendly  manner.  The  chief  point- 
ed out  a course,  by  following  which  we  would  arrive 
at  the  big  water,  where  no  more  snow  was  to  be 
found.” 

On  the  16th  of  December  we  have  the  following 
vivid  description  of  the  position  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  the  scenery  which  surrounded  them: 

“We  travelled  this  morning  through  snow  about 
three  feet  deep,  which,  being  crusted,  very  much  cut 
the  feet  of  our  animals.  The  mountain  still  gradu- 
ally rose;  we  crossed  several  spring  heads  covered 
with  quaking  asp;  otherwise  it  was  all  pine  forest. — 
The  air  was  dark  with  falling  snow,  which  every 
where  weighed  down  the  trees.  The  depths  of  the 
forest  were  profoundly  still,  and  below  we  scarce 
felt  a breath  of  the  wind  which  whirled  the  snow 
through  their  branches.  I found  that  it  required 
some  exertion  of  constancy  to  adhere  steadily  to  one 
course  through  the  woods,  when  we  were  uncertain 
how  far  the  forest  extended,  or  what  lay  beyond; 
and,  on  account  of  «mr  animals,  it  would  be  bad  to 
spend  another  night  on  the  mountain.  Towards  noon 
the  forest  looked  clear  ahead,  appearing  suddenly  to 
terminate,  and  beyond  a certain  point  we  could  see 
no  trees.  Riding  rapidly  ahead  to  this  spot,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a vertical  and  rocky 
wall  of  the  mountain.  At  our  feet — more  than  a 
thousand  feet  below — we  looked  into  a green  prairie 
country,  in  which  a beautiful  lake,  some  twenty 
miles  in  length,  was  spread  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  its  shores  bordered  with  green  grass. — 
Just  then  the  sun  broke  out  among  the  clouds,  and 
illuminated  the  country  below,  while  around  us  the 
storm  raged  fiercely.  Not  a particle  of  ice  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  lake,  or  snow  on  its  borders,  and  all 
was  like  summer  or  spring.  The  glow  of  the  sun  in 
the  valley  below  brightened  up  our  hearts  with  sud- 
den pleasure,  and  we  made  the  woods  ring  with  joy- 
ful shouts  to  those  behind;  and  gradually,  as  each 
came  up,  he  stopped  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  scene. 
Shivering  on  snow  three  feet  deep,  and  stiffening 
in  a cold  north  wind,  we  exclaimed  at  once  that  the 
names  of  Summer  Lake  and  Winter  Ridge  should 
be  upplied  to  these  two  proximate  places  of  such 
sudden  and  violent  contrast. 

“We  were  now  immediately  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest  land,  in  which  we  had  been  travelling  so  ma- 
ny days;  and,  looking  forward  to  the  east,  scarce  a 
tree  was  to  be  seen.  Viewed  from  our  elevation, 
the  face  of  the  country  exhibited  only  rocks  and 
grass,  and  presented  a region  in  which  the  artemisia 
became  the  principal  wood,  furnishing  to  its  scatter- 
ed inhabitants  fuel  for  their  fires,  building  material 
for  their  huts,  and  shelter  for  the  small  game  which 
ministers  to  their  hunger  and  nakedness.  Broadly 
marked  by  the  boundary  of  the  mountain  wall,  and 
immediately  below  us,  were  the  first  waters  of  that 
great  interior  basin  which  has  the  Wahsatch  and 
Bear  river  mountains  for  its  eastern,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  for  its  western  rim,  and  the  edge  of  which 
we  had  entei'ed  upwards  of  three  months  before  at 
the  Great  Salt  lake. 

“When  we  had  sufficiently  admired  the  scene  be- 


low, we  began  to  think  about  descending,  which  here 
was  impossible,  and  we  turned  towards  the  north, 
travelling  always  along  the  rocky  wall.  We  con- 
tiuod  on  for  four  or  five  miles,  making  ineffectual 
attempts  at  several  places;  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  down  atone  which  was  extremely  difficultof 
descent.  Night  had  closed  in  before  the  foremost 
reached  the  bottom,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  all 
found  ourselves  together  in  the  valley.  There  were 
three  or  four  half  dead  dry  cedar  trees  on  the  shore, 
and  those  who  first  arrived  kindle  bright  fires  to  light 
on  the  others.  One  of  the  mules  rolled  over  and 
over  two  or  three  hundered  feet  into  a ravine,  but 
recovered  himself,  without  any  other  injury  than  to 
his  pack;  and  the  howitzer  was  left  midway  the 
mountain  until  morning.  By  observation  the  lati- 
tude of  this  encampment  is  42°  57’  22".  It  delayed 
us  until  near  noon  the  next  day  to  recover  ourselves 
and  put  every  thing  in  order;  and  we  made  only  a 
short  camp  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
which,  in  the  summer  temperature  we  enjoyed  lo- 


in the  full  expectation  of  reaching  the  Buenaventura 
river.  This  morning  I put  every  man  in  the  camp 
on  foot- -myself,  of  course,  among  the  rest — and  in 
this  manner  lightened  by  distribution  the  loads  of 
the  animals.  We  travelled  seven  or  eight  miles 
along  the  ridge  bordering  the  valley,  and  encamped 
where  there  were  a few  bunches  of  grass  on  the  bed 
of  a hill  torrent,  without  water.  There  were  some 
large  artemisias;  but  the  principal  plants  are  cheno- 
podiaceous  shrubs.  The  rock  composing  the  moun- 
tains is  here  changed  suddenly  into  white  granite  — 
The  fog  showed  the  tops  of  the  hills  at  sunset,  and 
stars  enough  for  observations  in  the  early  evening, 
and  then  closed  over  us  as  before.  Latitude  of  ob- 
servations, 40°  48'  15".” 

“January  4. — The  fog  to-day  was  still  more  de  se, 
and  the  people  again  were  bewildered.  We  travol- 
led  a few  miles  around  the  western  point  of  the  ridge, 
and  encamped  where  there  were  a few  tufts  of  grass 
but  no  water.  Our  animals  now  were  in  a very 
alarming  state,  and  there  was  increased  anxiety  in 


day,  justified  the  name  we  had  given  it.  Our  course  j the  camp.” 
would  have  taken  us  to  the  other  shore,  and  over  the  “ January  5. — Same  dense  fog  continued,  and  one 

highland  beyond;  but  I distrusted  the  appearance  of  | 0f  the  mules  died  in  camp  this  morning.  I have 
the  country,  and  decided  to  follow  a plainly  beaten  | had  occasion  to  remark,  on  such  occasions  as  these, 
Indian  trail  leading  along  this  side  of  the  lake.  We  1 that  animals  which  are  about  to  die  leave  the  band, 
were  now  in  a country  where  the  scarcity  of  water  ; and,  coming  into  the  camp,  lie  down  about  the 
and  of  grass  makes  travelling  dangerous,  and  great  | fires.” 

caution  was  necessary.”  j On  the  january  they  arrived,  says  the  narra- 

On  Christmas  day  the  party  had  made  a tour  of ; live,  “at  the  most  extraordinary  locality  of  hot 
460  miles  from  the  Dalles,  and  were  in  latitude  42,  springs  we  had  met  during  the  journey.  The  basin 


deg.  00  min.  09  sec.  and  longitude  (about)  121  deg., 
consequently  on  the  division-line  between  Oregon 
and  Mexico.  The  narrative  says: 

“We  were  roused  on  Christmas  morning  by  dis- 
charge from  the  small  arms  and  howitzer,  with 
which  our  people  saluted  the  day,  and  the  name  of 
which  we  bestowed  on  the  lake.  It  was  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  this  remote  and  desolate  region,  in 
which  it  had  been  so  commemorated'.  Always,  on 
days  of  religious  or  national  commemoration,  our 
voyageurs  expect  some  unusual  allowance;  and, 
having  nothing  else,  I gave  them  each  a little  bran- 


of  the  largest  one  has  a circumference  of  several 
hundred  feet;  but  there  is  at  one  extremity  a circu- 
lar space  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  entirely 
occupied  by  the  boiling  water.  It  boils  up  at  irre- 
gular intervals,  and  with  much  noise.  The  water  is 
clear,  and  the  spring  deep;  a pole  about  sixteen  feet 
long  was  easily  immersed  in  the  centre,  but  we  had 
no  means  of  forming  a good  idea  of  the  depth.  It 
was  surrounded  On  the  margin  with  a border  of  green 
grass,  and  near  the  shore  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  206°.  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
that  of  the  centre,  where  the  heat  was  greatest;  but, 


dy,  (which  was  carefully  guarded,  as  one  of  the  by  dispersing  the  water  with  a pole,  the  tempera- 
most  useful  articles  a traveller  can  carry,)  with  some  ture  at  the  margin  was  increased  to  20S°,  and  in  the 
cofl'ee  and  sugar,  which  here,  where  every  eatable  1 cenlre  it  was  doubtless  higher.  By  driving  the  pole 
was  a luxury,  was  sufficient  to  make  them  a feast. — ' towards  the  bottom,  the  water  was  made  to  boil  up 
The  day  was  sunny  and  warm;  and  resuming  our  ] with  increased  force  and  noise.  There  are  several 
journey,  we  crossed  some  slight  dividing  grounds  ; other  interesting  places,  where  water  and  smoke  or 
into  a similar  basin,  walled  in  on  the  right  by  a lofty  j gas  escape,  but  they  would  require  a long  descrip- 
mountain  ridge.  The  plainly  beaten  trail  still  con-  tion.  The  water  is  impregnated  with  common  salt, 
tinued,  and  occasionally  we  passed  camping  grounds  j but  not  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  unfi-t  for  general 
of  the  Indians,  which  indicated  to  me  that  we  were  I cooking;  and  a mixture  of  snow  made  it  pleasant  to 


drink.’ 

“Our  situation  now  required  caution.  Including 
those  which  gave  out  from  the  injured  condition  of 
their  feet,  and  those  stolen  by  Indians,  we  had  lost, 
since  leaving  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  fifteen 
animals;  and  of  these,  nine  had  been  left  in  the 
last  few  days.  I therefore  determined,  until  we 


on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country. — 

Iri  the  afternoon  1 attempted  to  travel  in  a more  east- 
ern direction;  but,  after  a few  laborious  miles,  was 
beaten  back  into  the  basin  by  an  impassable  coun- 
try. There  were  fresh  Indian  tracks  about  the  val- 
ley, and  last  night  a horse  was  stolen.  We  encamp-  j 
ed  oil  the  valley  bottom,  where  there  was  some 

cream-like  water  in  ponds,  colored  by  a clay  soil  and  ! should  reach  a country  of  water  and  vegetation,  to 
frozen  over.  Chenopodiaceous  shrubs  constituted  \ feel  our  way  ahead,  by  having  the  line  of  route  ex- 
the  growth,  and  made  again  our  fire  wood.  ' The  ani-  j plored  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  advance,  and 
mats  were  driven  to  the  hill,  where  therewas  loler-  only  to  leave  a present  encampment  when  the  suc- 
ably  good  grass.”  | ceeding  one  was  known. 

The  general  course  of  the  expedition  was  now  l “Taxing  with  me  Godey  and  Carson,  I made  to- 
again  south.  On  New  Year’3  eve  it  had  travelled  a ; day  a thorough  exploration  of  the  neighboring  val- 
distance  of571  miles  from  the  Dalles,  and  its  position  j leys,  and  found  in  a ravine  in  the  bordering  inoun- 
was  far  from  being  an  enviable  one.  tains  a good  camping  place,  where  was  water  in 

“Here,”  says  Capt.  F.,  “we  concluded  the  year  springs,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  grass  for  a night. 
1843,  and  our  New  Year’s  eve  was  rather  a gloomy  , Overshading  the  springs  were  some  trees  of  the 
one.  The  result  of  our  journey  began  to  be  very  sweet  cotton-wood,  which,  after  a long  interval  of 


uncertain,  the  country  was  singularly  unfavorable  to 
travel;  the  grasses  being  frequently  of  a very  unwhole- 
some character,  and  the  hoofs  of  our  animals  were 
so  worn  and  cut  by  the  rocks  that  many  of  them  were 
lame  and  could  scarcely  be  got  along.” 

“Jv'ttc  Year’s  day,  1844. — We  continued  down  the 
valley,  between  a dry  looking  black  ridge  on  the  left 
and  a more  snowy  and  high  one  on  the  right.  Our 
road  was  bad  along  the  bottom,  being  broken  by  gul- 
lies and  impeded  by  sage,  and  sandy  on  the  hills, 
where  there  is  not  a blade  of  grass,  nor  does  any 
appear  on  the  mountains.  The  soil  in  many  places 
consists  of  a fine  powdery  sand,  covered  with  a 
saline  efflorescence;  and  the  general  character  of  the 
country  is  desert.” 

On  the  3d  January,  “A  fog,  so  dense  that  we  could 
not  see  a hundred  yards,  covered  the  country,  and 
the  men  that  were  sent  out  after  the  horses  were  be- 
wildered and  lost;  and  we  were  consequently  detain- 
ed at  camp  until  late  in -the  day.  Our  situation  had 
now  become  a serious  one.  We  had  reached  and 
run  over  the  position  where,  according  to  the  best 
maps  in  my  possession,  we  should  have  found  Mary’s 
lake  or  river.  We  were  evidently  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert  which  had  been  reported  to  us;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  was  so  forbidding  that  1 was 
afraid  to  enter  it,  and  determined  to  bear  away  to 
the  southward,  keeping  close  along  the  mountains, 


absence,  we  saw  again  with  pleasure,  regarding 
them  as  harbingers  of  a better  country.  To  us,  they 
were  eloquent-  of  green  prairies  anil  buffalo.  We 
found  here  a broad  and  plainly  marked  trail,  on 
which  there  were  tracks  of  horses,  and  we  appear- 
ed to  have  regained  one  of  Ihe  thoroughfares  which 
pass  by  the  watering  places  of  the  country.  On  the 
wester.)  mountains  of  the  valley,  with  which  this  of 
the  boiling  spring  communicates,  we  remarked  scat- 
tered cedars — probably  an  indication  that  we  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  timbered  region  extending  to 
the  P-acjfic.  We  reached  the  camp  at  sunset,  after  a 
day’s  ride  of  about  forty  miles.  The  horses  we  rode 
were  in  good  order,  being  of  some  that  were  kept  for 
emergencies  and  rarely  used. 

“Mr.  Preuss  had  ascended  one  of  the  mountains, 
and  occupied  the  day  in  sketching  the  country;  and 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  found,  a few  miles  distant,  a 
hollow  of  excellent  grass  and  pure  water,  to  which 
the  animals  were  driven,  as  I remained  another  clay 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  recruit  their  strength. 
Indians  appear  to  be  every  where  prowling  about  like 
wild  animals,  and  there  is  a fresh  trail  across  tne 
snow  in  the  valley  near. 

“Latitude  of  the  boiling  springs,  40°  39'  46". 

On  the  J5lh  of  Januaty  the  expedition  reached 
the  inlet  of  a large  fresh  water  stream,  which,  says 
Captain  F. — 
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“We  all  at  once  were  satisfied  was  neither  Mary’s 
river  nor  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  but  that  we 
had  discovered  a large  interior  lake  which  the  In 
dians  informed  us  had  no  outlet.  It  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  long,  and,  by  the  mark  of  the  water  line 
along  the  shores,  the  spring  level  is  about  twelve 
feet  above  its  present  waters.  The  chief  commenc- 
ed speaking  in  a loud  voice  as  we  approached;  and 
parties  of  Indians  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  issued 
from  the  thickets.  We  selected  a strong  place  for 
our  encampment — a grassy  bottom,  nearly  enclosed 
by  the  river,  and  furnished  with  abundant  firewood. 
The  village,  a collection  of  straw  huts,  wa»  a few 
hundred  yards  higher  up.  An  Indian  brought  in  a 
large  fish  to  trade,  which  we  had  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction  to  find  was  a salmon  troul;  we  gathered 
around  him  eagerly.  The  Indians  were  amused 
with  our  delight,  and  immediately  brought  in  num- 
bers; so  that  the  camp  was  soon  stocked.  Their 
flavor  was  excellent,  superior  in  fact  to  any  fish  I 
have  ever  known.  Tfiey  were  of  extraordinary  size 
— about  as  large  as  the  Columbia  river  salmon — ge- 
neialiy  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length.” 

“These  Indians  were  very  fat,  and  appear  to  live 
an  easy  and  happy  life.  They  crowded  into  the 
camp  more  than  was  consistent  with  our  safely,  re- 
taining always  their  arms;  and,  as  they  made  some 
unsatisfactory  demonstrations,  they  were  given  to 
understand  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  come 
armed  into  the  camp;  and  strong  guards  were  kept 
with  the  horses.  Strict  vigilance  was  maintained 
among  the  people,  and  one-third  at  a time  were  kept 
on  guard  during  the  night.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  dispositions,  uniformly  preserved, 
conducted  our  party  securely  through  Indians  famed 
for  treachery. 

“In  the  mean  time,  such  a salmon  trout  feast  as  is 
seldom  seen  going  on  in  our  camp;  and  in  every  va- 
riety of  manner  in  which  fisn  could  be  prepared — 
boiled,  fried,  and  roasted  in  the  ashes— was  put  into 
requisition;  and  every  few  minutes  an  Indian  would 
be  seen  running  ofl'lo  spear  a fresh  one.  Whether 
these  Indians  had  seen  whites  before  we  could  not 
be  certain;  but  they  were  evidently  in  communica- 
tion with  others  who  had,  as  one  of  them  had  some 
brass  buttons,  and  we  noticed  several  other  articles 
of  civilized  manufacture.  We  could  obtain  from 
them  but  little  information  respecting  the  country. 
They  made  on  the  ground  a drawing  of  the  liver, 
which  they  represented  as  issuing  from  another  lake 
in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  distant,  in  a di- 
rection a little  west  of  south;  beyond  which,  they 
drew  a mountain;  and  further  still,  two  rivers;  on 
one  of  which  they  told  us  that  people  like  ourselves 
travelled.  Whether  they  allude  to  the  settlements  on 
the  Sacramento,  or  to  a party  from  the  U.  States 
which  had  crossed  the  Sierra  about  three  degrees  to 
the  southwaid,  a few  years  since,  I am  unable  to 
determine. 

“I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevail  on  some  of  them 
to  guide  us  a few  days  on  the  road,  but  they  only 
looked  at  each  other  and  laughed.” 

On  the  :24th  January  we  met  with  the  following 
traits  of  Indian  life  and  manners: 

“A  man  was  discovered  running  towards  the  camp 
as  we  were  about  to  start  Lhis  morning,  who  proved 
to  be  an  Indian  of  rather  advanced  age — a sort  of 
forlorn  hope,  who  seemed  to  have  been  worked  up 
into  the  resolution  of  visiting  the  strangers  who 
were  passing  through  the  country.  He  seized  the 
hand  of  the  first  man  he  met  as  he  came  up,  out  of 
breath,  and  held  on,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  pro- 
tection. He  brought  with  him  in  a little  skin  a few 
pounds  of  the  seeds  of  a pine  tree,  which  to  day  we 
saw  for  the  first  time,  and  which  Dr.  Torrey  has 
described  as  a new  species,  under  the  name  of  pinus 
monopliyllus;  in  popular  language,  it  might  be  called 
the  nut  pine.  We  purchased  them  all  from  him. — 
The  nut  is  oily,  of  very  agreeable  flavor,  and  must 
be  very  nutritious,  as  it  constitules  the  principal  sub- 
sistence of  the  tribes  among  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  By  a present  of  scarlet  cloth  and  other 
striking  articles  we  prevailed  upon  this  man  to  be 
our  guide  of  two  days’ journey.  As  clearly  as  pos- 
sible by  signs,  we  made  him  understand  our  object; 
and  he  engaged  to  conduct  us  in  sight  of  a good  pass 
which  he  knew.  Here  we  ceased  to  hear  the  Siios- 
honee  language;  that  of  this  man  being  perfectly  un- 
intelligible. Several  Indians,  who  had  been  wailing 
to  see  what  reception  he  would  meet  with,  now  came 
into  camp;  and,  accompanied  by  the  new  comers,  we 
resumed  our  journey.” 

“The  snow  deepened  gradually  as  we  advanced. — 
Our  guides  wore  out  Lheir  moccasins;  and,  putting 
one  ol  them  on  a horse,  we  enjoyed  the  unusual  sight 
of  an  Indian  who  could  not  ride.  He  could  not  even 
guide  the  animal,  and  appeared  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  horses.  The  snow  was  three  or  four  feet 
deep  in  the  summit  ol  the  pass;  and  from  this  point 


the  guide  pointed  out  our  future  road,  declining  to  go 
any  further.” 

On  the  28th,  “Godey,  who  was  a little  distance 
from  the  camp,  had  sat  down  to  tie  his  moccasins, 
when  he  heard  a low  whistle  near,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  two  Indians  half  hiding  behind  a rock  about  for- 
ty yards  distant;  they  would  not  allow  him  to  ap- 
proach, but,  breaking  into  a laugh, skimmed  off  over 
the  snow,  seeming  to  have  no  idea  of  the  power  of 
fire  arms,  and  thinking  themselves  perfectly  safe 
when  beyond  arm’s  length.” 

On  the  31st  says  Capt.  F.,  “we  gathered  together 
a few  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indians,  and 
held  this  evening  an  interesting  council.  I explain- 
ed to  them  my  intentions.  I told  them  that  we  had 
come  from  a very  far  country,  having  been  travel- 
ling now  nearly  a year,  and  that  we  were  desirous 
simply  to  go  across  the  mountain  into  the  country  of 
the  other  whites.  There  were  two  who  appear- 
ed particularly  intelligent — one,  a somewhat  old 
man.  He  told  me  that,  before  the  snow  fell,  it  was 
six  sleeps  to  the  place  where  the  whites  lived,  but 
that  now  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  mountain  on 
account  of  the  deep  snow;  and  showing  us,  as  the 
others  had  done,  that  it  was  over  our  heads,  he  urg- 
ed us  strongly  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  he  said  would  conduct  us  to  a lake  in  which 
there  were  many  large  fish.  There,  he  said,  were 
manv  people;  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground;  and 
we  might  remain  there  until  the  spring.  From  their 
descriptions,  we  were  enabled  to  judge  that  we  had 
encamped  on  the  upper  water  of  the  Salmon  Trout 
river.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  our  com- 
munication was  only  by  signs,  as  we  understood  no- 
thing of  their  language;  hut  they  spoke,  notwith- 
standing, rapidly  and  vehemently,  explaining  what 
they  considered  the  folly  of  our  intentions,  and  urg- 
ing us  to  go  down  to  the  lake.  Tah-ve,  a word  sig- 
nifying now,  we  very  soon  learned  to  know,  from  its 
frequent  repetition.  I told  him  that  the  men  and 
the  horses  were  strong,  and  that  we  would  break  a 
road  through  the  snow,  and,  spreading  before  him 
our  bales  of  scarlet  cloth  and  trinkets,  showed  him 
what  we  woulJ  give  for  a guide.  It  was  necessary 
to  obtain  one,  if  possible,  for  1 had  determined  here 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  mountain.  Pulling  a 
bunch  of  grass  from  the  ground,  after  a short  dis- 
cussion among  themselves,  the  old  man  made  us  com 
prehend  that  if  we  could  break  through  the  snow, 
at  the  end  of  three  days  we  would  come  down  upon 
grass,  which  he  showed  us  would  be  aboutsix  inches 
high,  and  where  the  ground  was  entirely  free.  So 
far,  he  said,  he  had  been  in  hunting  for  elk;  but; 
beyond  that,  (and  he  closed  his  eyes,)  he  had  seen 
nothing;  but  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  been 
to  the  whites,  and,  going  out  of  the  lodge,  he  return- 
ed with  a young  man  of  very  intelligent  appearance. 
Here,  said  he,  is  a young  man  who  has  seen  the 
whiles  with  his  own  eyes;  and  he  swore,  first  by  the 
sky,  and  then  by  the  ground,  that  what  he  said  was 
true.  With  a large  present  of  goods,  we  prevailed 
up  m this  young  man  to  be  our  guide,  and  l/e  acquir- 
ed among  us  the  name  Melo — a word  signifying 
friend,  which  they  used  very  frequently.  He  was 
th in ly  clad,  and  nearly  barefoot,  bis  moccasins  being 
about  worn  out.  We  gave  him  skins  to  make  a new 
pair,  and  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  undertaking 
to  us.  The  Indians  remained  in  the  camp  during 
the  night,  and  we  kept  the  guide  and  two  others  to 
sleep  in  the  lodge  witn  us— Carson  lying  across  the 
door,  and  having  made  them  comprehend  the  use  of 
our  fire  arms.  The  snow,  which  had  intermitted  in 
the  evening,  commenced  falling  again  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  and  it  snowed  steadily  all  day.  In  the 
morning  I acquainted  the  men  with  my  decision,  and 
explained  to  ihem  that  necessity  required  us  to  make 
a great  effort  to  clear  the  mountains.  I reminded 
them  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Sacramento,  with 
which  they  were  familiar  from  the  discriptions  of 
Carson,  who  had  been  there  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  who,  in  our  late  privations,  had  delighted  us  in 
speaking  of  its  pastures  and  abounding  game,  and 
drew  a vivid  contrast  between  its  summer  climate, 
less  than  a hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  falling 
snow  around  us.  I informed  them  (and  longer  ex- 
perience had  given  them  confidence  in  my  observa- 
tions and  good  instruments)  that  almost  directly 
west,  and  only  about  seventy  miles  distant,  was  the 
great  farming  establishment  of  Captain  Suiter — a 
gentleman  who  li ad  formerly  lived  in  Missouri,  and, 
emigrating  to  this  country,  had  become  the  possessor 
of  a principality.  I assured  them  that  from  the 
heights  of  the  mountain  before  wa  should  doubtless 
see  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  with 
one  effort  place  uurselves  again  in  the  midst  of  plen- 
ty. The  people  received  this  decision  with  the 
cheerful  obedience  which  had  always  characterized 
them;  and  the  day  was  immediately  devoted  to  the 
preparations  necessary  to  enable  11s  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Leggings,  moccasins,  clothing — all  were  put 


into  the  best  stale  to  resist  the  cold.  Our  guide  was 
not  neglected.  Extremity  of  suffering  might  make 
him  desert;  we  therefore  did  the  best  we  could  for 
him.  Leggings,  moccasins,  some  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  a large  green  blanket,  in  addition  to  the 
blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  were  lavished  upon  him, 
and  to  his  great  and  evident  contentment.  He  ar- 
rayed himself  in  all  his  colors;  and,  clad  in  green, 
blue,  and  scarlet,  he  made  a gay  looking  Indian; 
and,  with  his  various  presents,  was  probably  richer 
and  better  clothed  than  any  of  his  tribe  had  ever  been 
before. 

“I  have  already  said  that  our  provisions  were  ve- 
ry low;  we  had  neither  tallow  nor  grease  of  any  kind 
remaining,  and  the  want  of  salt  became  one  of  our 
greatest  privations.  The  poor  dog  which  had  been 
found  in  the  Bear  river  valley,  and  which  had  been 
a compagnon  de  voyage  ever  since,  had  now  beeome 
fat,  and  the  mess  to  which  it  belonged  requested  per- 
mission to  kill  it.  Leave  was  granted.  Spread  out 
on  the  snow,  the  meat  looked  very  good;  and  it  made 
a strengthening  meal  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
camp.  Indians  brought  in  two  or  three  rabbits  du- 
ring the  day,  which  were  purchased  from  them.” 

“To-night,”  ^4th  of  February,)  continues  the  nar- 
rative, “we  had  no  shelter,  but  we  made  a large  fira 
around  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  huge  pines,  and  cov- 
ering the  snow  with  small  boughs,  on  which  we 
spread  our  blankets,  soon  made  ourselves  comforta- 
ble. The  night  was  very  bright  and  clear,  though 
the  thermometer  was  only  at  10.°  A strong  wind, 
which  sprang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  during  the 
journey. 

“Two  Indiana  joined  our  party  here,  and  one  of 
them,  an  old  man,  immediately  began  to  harangue  us, 
saying  that  ourselves  and  animals  would  perish  in 
the  snow,  and  that  if  we  would  go  back  he  woule 
show  us  another  and  a better  way  across  the  moun 
tain.  He  spoke  in  a very  loud  voice,  and  there  wa- 
a singular  repetition  of  phrases  and  arrangement  0 
words,  which  rendered  his  speech  striking  and  no. 
unmusical. 

“We  had  now  begun  to  understand  some  words, 
and,  with  the  aid  ofsigns,  easily  comprehended  the  old 
man’s  simple  ideas.  ‘Rock  upon  rock — rock  upon 
rock— snow  upon  snow — snow  upon  snow,’  said  he, 
‘even  if  you  get  over  the  snow,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  get  down  from  the  mountains.’  He  made  us  the 
sign  of  precipices,  and  showed  us  how  the  feet  of  the 
horses  would  slip  and  throw  them  off  from  the  nar- 
row trails  which  led  along  their  sides.  Our  Chi- 
nook, who  comprehended  even  more  readily  than 
ourselves,  and  believed  our  situation  hopeless,  cov- 
ered his  head  with  his  blanket,  and  began  to  weep 
and  lament.  ‘I  wanted  to  see  the  whites,’  said  he; 
‘I  came  away  from  my  own  people  to  see  the  whites, 
and  I wouldn’t  eare  to  die  among  them;  but  here’ — 
and  lie  looked  around  into  the  cold  night  and  gloomy 
forest,  and,  drawing  bis  blanket  over  his  head,  began 
again  to  lament. 

“Seated  around  the  tree,  the  fire  illuminating  the 
rocks  and  the  tall  bolls  of  tne  pines  around  about, 
and  the  old  Indian  haranguing,  we  presented  a group 
of  very  serious  faces. 

“February  5. — The  night  had  been  too  cold  to 
sleep,  and  we  were  up  very  early.  Our  guide  was 
standing  by  the  fire  with  all  his  finery  on,  and,  see- 
ing him  shiver  in  the  cold,  1 threw  on  his  shoulders 
one  of  my  blankets.  We  missed  him  a few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  never  saw  him  again.  He  had  de- 
serted. His  bad  faith  and  treachery  were  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  estimate  of  Indian  characler 
which  a long  intercourse  with  this  people  had  gradu- 
ally forced  upon  my  mind.” 

On  the  lUf/i  of  February , “the  wind  kept  the  air 
filled  with  snow  during  the  day;  the  sky  was  very 
dark  in  the  southwest,  though  elsewhere  very  clear. 
The  forest  here  has  a noble  appearance;  the  tall  ce- 
dir  is  abundant,  its  greatest  height  being  1 30  feet, 
and  circumference  20,  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground;  and  here  l see  for  the  first  time  the  white 
pine,  of  which  there  are  some  magnificent  trees. — 
Hemlock  spruce  is  among  the  timber,  occasionally 
as  large  ns  eight  feet  in  diameter  four  feet  above  the 
ground;  but  in  ascending,  it  tapers  rapidly  to  less 
than  one  foot  at  the  height  of  80  feet.  I have  not 
seen  any  higher  than  130  feet,  and  the  slight  upper 
part  is  frequently  broken  off  by  the  wind.  The 
white  spruce  is  frequeul;  and  the  red  pine,  (pinus 
Colorado  of  the  Mexicans,)  which  constitutes  the  beau- 
tiful forest  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to 
the  northward,  is  here  the  principal  tree,  not  attain- 
ing a greater  height  than  140  feet,  though  with 
sometimes  a diameter  of  10.  Most  of  these  trees 
appear  to  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  same  kind 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

“The  elevation  of  the  camp,  by  the  boiling  point, 
is  8,050  feet.  We  are  now  1,000  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  south  pass  iu  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
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still  we  are  not  done  ascending.  The  top  of  a flat 
ridge  near  was  bare  of  snow,  and  very  well  sprink- 
led with  bunch  grass,  sufficient  to  pasture  the  ani- 
mals two  or  three  days;  and  this  was  to  be  their 
main  point  of  support.  This  ridge  is  composed  of  a 
compact  trap,  or  basalt,  of  a columnar  structure; 
over  the  surface  are  scattered  large  boulders  of  por- 
ous trap.  The  hills  are  in  many  places  entirely  co- 
vered with  small  fragments  of  volcanic  rock.” 

Febniary  13. — “The  meat  train  did  not  arrive  this 
evening,  and  I gave  Godey  leave  to  kill  our  little 
dog,  (Tlamoth,)  which  he  prepared  in  Indian  fash- 
ion, scorching  off  the  hair,  and  washing  the  skin  with 
soap  and  snow,  and  then  cutting  it  up  into  pieces, 
which  were  laid  on  the  snow.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  sleigh  arrived  with  a supply  of  horse  meat;  and 
we  had  to-night  an  extraordinary  dinner — pea  soup, 
mule,  and  dog.” 

On  the  20l/»  of  February,  we  encamped  with  the 
animals  and  all  the  material  of  the  camp  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  in  the  dividing  ridge,  1,000  miles  by 
our  travelled  road  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia. 

“The  people  who  had  not  vet  been  to  this  point 
climbed  the  neighboring  peak  to  enjoy  a look  at  the 
valley. 

“The  temperature  of  boiling  water  gave  for  the 
elevation  of  the  encampment  9 338  feel  above  the 
sea. 

“This  was  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  south  pass 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  several  peaks  in  view 
rose  several  thousand  feet  still  higher.  Thus,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  coast,  the 
phenomenon  was  seen  of  a range  of  mountains  still 
higher  than  the  great  Rocky  mountains  themselves. 
This  extraordinary  fact  accounts  for  the  Great  Ba- 
sin, and  shows  that  there  must  be  a system  of  small 
lakes  and  rivers  here  scattered  over  a flat  country — 
and  which  the  extended  and  lofty  range  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada  prevents  from  escaping  to  the  Pacific  oce- 
an. Latitude  38°  44' , longitude  120°  28'. 

“Thus  this  pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  so 
well  deserves  its  name  of  Snowy  mountain,  is  eleven 
degrees  west  and  about  four  degress  south  of  the 
south  pass.” 

The  expedition  had  now  travelled  1,000  miles 
from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  The  descent  from 
the  mountain  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, and  accomplished  under  great  privations  and 
sufferings.  On  the  25th  “the  forest,”  says  the  nar- 
rative— 

“Was  imposing  in  the  magnificence  of  the  trees; 
some  of  the  pines,  bearing  large  cones,  were  10  feet 
in  diameter;  cedar  also  abounded,  and  we  measured 
one  28^-  feel  in  circumference  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  noble  tree  seemed  here  to  be  in  its 
proper  soil  and  climate.  We  found  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sierra,  but  most  abundant  on  the  west.” 

On  the  27th,  and  several  succeeding  days,  we  have 
the  following  particulars  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  these  hardy  adventurers: 

“We  had  with  us  a large  kettle;  and  a mule  being 
killed  here,  his  head  was  boiled  in  it  for  several 
hours,  and  made  a passable  soup  for  a famished  peo- 
ple. 

“Below,  precipices  on  the  river  forced  us  to  the 
heights,  which  we  ascended  by  a steep  spur  2,000  leet 
high.  My  favorite  horse,  Proveau,  bad  become  very 
weak,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  bring  himself  to  the 
top.  Travelling  here  was  good,  except  in  crossing 
the  ravines,  which  were  narrow,  steep,  and  frequent. 

We  caught  a glimpse  of  a deer,  the  first  animal 
we  had  seen;  but  did  not  succeed  in  approaching  him. 
Proveau  could  not  keep  up,  and  1 left  Jacob  to  bring 
him  on,  being  obliged  to  press  forward  with  dhe  par- 
ty, as  there  was  no  grass  in  the  forest.  We  grew 
very  anxious  as  the  day  advanced  and  no  grass  ap- 
peared, for  the  lives  of  our  animals  depended  on  find- 
ing it  to  night.  They  were  in  just  such  a condition 
that  grass  and  repose  for  the  night  enabled  them  to 
get  on  the  next  day.  Every  hour  we  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  see  open  out  before  us  the  valley,  which, 
from  the  mountain  above,  seemed  almost  at  our  feet. 
A Dew  and  singular  shrub,  which  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance since  crossing  the  mountain,  was  very  fre- 
quent to-day.  It  branched  out  near  the  ground,  form- 
ing a clump  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  pale 
green  leaves  of  au  oval  form,  and  the  body  and  bran- 
ches  had  a naked  appearance,  as  if  stripped  of  the 
bark,  which  is  very  smooth  and  thin,  of  a chocolate 
color,  contrasting  well  with  the  pale  green  of  the 
leaves.  The  day  was  nearly  gone;  we  had  made  a 
hard  day’s  march,  and  found  no  grass.  Towns  be- 
came light  headed,  wandering  off  into  the  woods 
without  knowing  where  he  was  going,  and  Jacob 
brought  him  back. 

“Near  night-lall  we  descended  into  the  steep  ra- 
vine of  a handsome  creek  thirty  feet  wide,  and  1 was 
engaged  in  getting  the  horses  up  the  opposite  hill, 
when  1 heard  a shout  from  Carson,  who  had  gone 


ahead  a few  hundred  yards — “Life  yet,”  said  he,  as 
he  came  up,  “life  yet;  1 had  found  a hill  side  sprin- 
kled with  grass  enough  for  the  night.”  We  drove 
along  our  horses,  and  encamped  at  the  place  about 
dark,  and  there  was  just  room  enough  to  make  a 
place  for  shelter  on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Three 
horses  were  lost  to-day. 

On  the  1st  March,  one  of  the  men,  named  Dtro- 
sier,  who  had  volunteered  the  day  before  to  return 
and  bring  up  capt.  Fremont’s  favorite  horse  Pro- 
veau, had  not  come  back  to  the  camp,  and  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  at  his  absence,  fearing  he  might  have 
been  bewildered  in  the  woods;  he,  however,  made 
his  appearance  in  the  evening: 

“He  came  in,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  fire,  began 
to  tell  us  where  he  had  been.  He  imagined  he  had 
been  gone  several  days,  and  thought  we  were  still  at 
the  camp  where  he  had  left  us;  and  we  were  pained 
to  see  that  his  mind  was  deranged.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  been  lost  in  the  mountain,  and  hunger  and 
fatigue,  joined  to  weakness  of  body,  and  fear  of  per- 
ishing in  the  mountains,  had  crazed  him.  The  times 
were  severe  when  stout  men  lost  their  minds  from 
extremity  of  suffering — when  horses  died — and  when 
mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die  of  starvation,  were 
killed  for  food.  Yet  there  was  no  murmuring  or 
hesitation.” 

The  fate  of  poor  Derosier  wa3  a melancholy  one. 
On  the  23d  of  March  he  wandered  away  from  the 
camp,  and  never  returned  to  it  again;  nor  has  he 
since  been  heard  of.  Capt.  Fremont  calls  hitn  one 
of  his  best  men,  whose  steady  good  conduct  had  won 
his  regard. 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  March  that  the  travel- 
lers could  be  said  to  have  surmounted  the  difficulties 
of  their  descent.  “We  continued,’’  says  the  narra- 
tive— 

“Rapidly  along  on  a broad  plain-beaten  trail,  the 
mere  travelling  and  breathing  the  delightful  air  be- 
ing a positive  enjoyment.  Our  road  led  along  a 
ridge  inclining  to  the  river,  arid  the  open  grounds 
were  fragrant  with  flowering  shrubs;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  we  issued  on  an  open  spur, 
by  which  we  descended  directly  to  the  stream. — 
Here  the  river  issues  suddenly  from  the  mountains, 
which  hitherto  had  hemmed  it  closely  in;  these  now 
become  softer,  and  change  sensibly  their  character; 
and  at  this  point  commences  the  molt  beautiful  val- 
ley in  which  we  had  ever  travelled. 

“Continuing  the  next  day  down  the  river,  we  dis- 
covered three  squaws  in  a little  bottom,  and  sur- 
rounded them  before  they  could  make  their  escape. 
They  had  large  conical  baskets  which  they  were  en- 
gaged in  filling  with  a small  leafy  plant  ( er  odium 
circularium)  just  now  beginning  to  bloom,  and  cov- 
ering the  ground  like  a sward  of  grass.  These  did 
not  make  any  lamentations,  but  appeared  very  much 
impressed  with  our  appearance,  speaking  to  us  only 
in  a whisper,  and  offering  us  smaller  baskets  of  the 
plant,  whicn  they  signified  to  us  was  good  to  eat, 
making  signs  also,  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  by  the 
fire.  We  drew  out  a little  cold  horse-meat,  and  the 
squaws  made  signs  to  us  that  the  men  had  gone  out 
alter  deer,  and  that  we  could  have  some  by  waiting 
till  they  came  in.  We  observed  that  the  horses  ale 
with  great  avidity  the  herb  which  they  had  been 
gathering;  and  here  also,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw 
Indians  eat  the  common  grass — one  of  the  squaws 
pulling  several  tufts,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  re- 
lish. Seeing  our  surprise,  she  pointed  to  the  horses; 
but  we  could  not  well  understand  what  she  meant, 
except,  perhaps,  that  what  was  good  for  one  was 
good  for  the  other. 

“We  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  at  a place  where  the  associated  beauties  of  sce- 
nery made  so  strong  an  impression  on  us  that  wje 
have  given  it  the  name  of  the  beautiful  camp.  Tne 
undulating  river  shore  was  shaded  with  the  live  oaks, 
which  formed  a continuous  grove  over  the  country, 
and  the  same  grassy  sward  extended  to  the  edge  of 
the  water;  and  we  made  our  fires  near  some  large 
granite  masses  which  were  lying  among  the  trees.” 

‘■‘■March  6. — We  continued  on  our  road,  through 
the  sa.ne  surpassingly  beautiful  country,  entirely  un- 
equalled for  the  pasturage  of  stock  by  anything  we 
had  ever  seen.  Our  horses  had  now  become  so 
strong  that  they  were  able  to  carry  us,  and  we  trav- 
elled rapidly,  over  four  miles  an  hour.” 

In  the  afternoon,  “gradually  entering  a broad  val- 
ley, we  came  unexpectedly  into  a large  Indian  vil- 
lage, where  the  people  looked  clean,  and  wore  cot- 
ton shirts  and  various  other  articles  of  dress.  They 
immediately  crowded  around  us,  and  we  had  the  in- 
expressible denght  to  find  one  who  spoke  a little  in- 
different Spanish,  but  who  at  first  confounded  us  by 
saying  there  were  i»o  whites  in  the  country;  but  just 
then  a well-dressed  Indian  came  up,  and  made  his 
salutations  in  very  well  spoken  Spanish.  In  answer 
to  our  inquiries,  ho  informed  us  that  wo  were  upon 


the  Rio  de  los  .Americanos,  (the  river  of  the  Amer i 
cans,)  and  that  it  joined  the  Sacramento  river  about 
ten  miles  below.  Never  did  a name  sound  more 
sweetly ! We  felt  ourselves  among  eur  countrymen; 
for  the  name  of  American  in  these  distant  parts  is  ap- 
plied to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates.  To  our 
eager  inquiries  he  answered,  ‘l  am  a vaquero  (cow- 
herd) in  the  service  of  capt.  Sutter,  and  the  people 
of  this  rancheria  work  for  him.’  Our  evident  satis- 
faction made  him  communicative;  and  he  went  on  to 
say  that  capt.  Suiter  was  a very  rich  man,  and  al- 
ways glad  to  see  his  country  people.  We  asked  for 
his  house.  He  answered  that  it  was  just  over  the 
hill  before  u«;  and  offered,  if  we  would  wait  a mo- 
ment, to  take  his  horse  and  conduct  us  to  it.  We 
readily  accepted  his  civil  offer.  In  a short  distance 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and,  passing  on  the  way 
the  house  of  a settler  on  the  opposite  side,  (a  Mr. 
Sinclair,)  we  forded  the  river,  and  in  a few  miles 
were  met  a short  distance  from  the  fort  by  captain 
Sutter  himself.  He  gave  us  a most  frank  and  cor- 
dial reception,  conducted  us  immediately  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  under  his  hospitable  roof  wc  had  a night 
of  rest,  enjoyment,  and  refreshment,  which  none  but 
ourselves  could  appreciate.” 

“Many  of  our  horses  and  mules  had  fallen  over 
precipices  and  were  killed  on  our  descent  of  the 
mountain;  and  some  were  lost  with  the  packs  they  car- 
ried. Among  these  was  a mule  with  the  plants 
which  we  had  collected  since  leaving  fort  Hall,  along 
a line  of  two  thousand  miles’  travel.  Out  of  sixty- 
seven  horses  and  mules  with  which  we  commenced 
crossing  the  Sierra,  only  thirty  three  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  they  only  in  a condi- 
tion to  be  led  along.” 

A very  interesting  account  is  given  of  capt.  Sutter 
and  the  settlement  at  JVeio  Helvetia.  That  gentle- 
man has  succeeded  in  converting  the  Indians  in  his 
neighborhood  into  a peaceable  and  industrious  peo- 
ple. He  employs  a number  of  them  in  agricultural 
operations,  and  there  were  a number  of  girls  at  the 
fort  in  training  for  a future  woollen  factory.  Very 
encouraging  accounts  are  given  of  the  beauty  of  the 
settlement  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Capt.  Sutter 
trades  with  the  Columbia  settlements  by  means  of 
the  Sacramento,  and  capt.  Fremont  saw  a schoo- 
ner at  the  landing,  which  was  shortly  to  proceed  to 
fort  Vancouver  for  a cargo  of  goods.  Several  other 
persons,  principally  Americans,  have  established 
themselves  in  the  valley.  Strong  inducements  were 
offered  here  for  the  settlement  of  mechanics,  and 
capt.  F’s.  blacksmith  desired  to  remain,  tempted  by 
the  guaranty  of  two  dollars  and  a half  wages  per 
day,  and  of  five  dollars,  if  he  proved  as  good  a work- 
man as  had  been  represented.  It  was  inconvenient 
to  capt.  F.  to  spare  so  faithful  and  useful  a man  a3 
this  blacksmith  had  proved,  but  he  consented  to  his 
remaining,  in  consideration  of  his  good  conduct. — 
New  Helvetia  is  situated  in  latitude  38°  34'  42'  and 
in  longitude  (about)  121  and  a half. 

The  expedition  resumed  its  journey  on  the  24th 
March,  with  an  ample  stock  of  provisions,  and  a 
large  cavalcade  of  animals,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  horses  and  mules,  and  about  thirty  head  of 
cattle,  five  of  which  were  milch  cows. 

“Our  direct  course,”  says  capt.  F.,  “was  east;  but 
the  Sierra  would  force  us  south,  about  five  hundred 
miles  of  travelling,  to  a pass  at  the  head  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river.”  This  pass,  reported  to  be  good,  the 
captain  very  properly  proposes  to  name  after  the 
discoverer,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker.  “From  the  pass 
we  were  to  move  southeastwardly , having  the  Sier- 
ra then  on  the  right,  and  reach  the  ‘ Spanish  trail,' 
deviously  traced  from  one  watering  place  to  another, 
which  constitutes  the  route  of  the  carivans  from  Pu- 
ebla de  los  Angeles,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to 
Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico.  From  the  pass  to  this 
trail  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Following 
that  trail  through  a desert,  relieved  by  some  fertile 
plains  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  term  vegas, 
until  it  turned  to  the  right  to  cross  the  Colorado,  our 
course  would  be  northeast  until  we  regained  the  lat- 
itude we  had  lost  in  arriving  at  the  Eutah  lake,  and 
thence. to  the  Rocky  mountains,  at  the  head  of  the 
Arkansas.  The  course  of  travelling,  forced  upon  us 
by  the  structure  of  the  country,  would  occupy  a 
computed  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  before  we 
reached  the  head  of  the  Arkansas;  not  a settlement 
to  be  seen  upon  it;  and  the  names  of  places  along  it, 
all  being  Spanish  or  Indian,  indicated  that  it  had 
been  but  little  trod  by  American  feet.  Though  long, 
and  not  free  from  hardships,  this  route  presented 
some  points  of  attraction,  in  tracing  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada— turning  the  Great  Basin,  perhaps  crossing  its 
rim  on  the  south,  completely  solving  tne  problem  of 
any  river,  except  the  Colorado,  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  on  that  part  of  our  continent — and  seeing 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  of 
which  the  northern  part  had  been  examined  the  year 
before.” 
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Money  market.  There  was  no  improvement  in 
Aintuican  securities  at  the  last  dates  from  England. — 
Pennsylvania  had  declined  to  67ja63.  owing  probably  to 
the  apprehension  of  a war  with  Mexico,  which  occa- 
sioned a decline  of  a \ per  cent,  in  the  British  stocks. 

At  Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  American  of  the 
9.2d  says:  “First  rate  endorsed  paper  havingfrom  4 to  6 
months  ro  run,  is  readily  discounted  in  the  market  at 
from  6 to  7 per  cent.,  and  much  has  been  done  this  week 
at  the  former  rate;  unendorsed  paper  of  the  same  stand- 
ard at  from  8 to  9 per  cent. 

Bicknell's  Reporter,  states  that  the  banks  have  as  much 
paper  offered  as  they  are  willing  to  discount.  Oat  of 
door  rales  at  7|n9  per  ct. 

The  Baltimore  American  of  this  morning  says:  “The 
fall  trade  of  Baltimore  may  now  be  said  to  be  at  its 
height.  The  merchants  and  dealers  from  the  interior, 
south  and  west,  are  here  in  full  numbers,  and  wholesale 
operations  in  dry  goods,  domestics,  groceries,  hardware, 
&c.  are  going  forward  briskly  and  extensively.  Indeed 
every  brance  of  business  is  active  and  healthful,  and  the 
general  condition  of  Baltimore  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive. An  unusual  number  of  new  houses — stores  and 
dwellings — of  all  classes  are  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  if  we  mistake  hot  the  improvements  in  this  way  of 
tlie  present  year  will  exceed  in  extent  and  character 
those  of  any  previous  year.” 

Heavy  investments.  The  citizens  of  Boston  have, 
within  the  last  six  months,  invested  more  than  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  improvements  in  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana;  and  within  a lew 
weeks  those  of  New  York  have  subscribed  nearly  three 
millions  to  the  completion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
railroad. 

Specie.  Last  week  $116,767  was  shipped  from  New 
York,  principally  French  silver,  for  Havre. 

Bank  items.  The  stockholders  of  the  Mirchanls' 
Bank  of  Boston , which  now  has  a capital  of  $500,000, 
on  the  18th  inst.  unanimously  resolved  to  increase  the 
capital  to  $3,000,000  on  the  7th  of  October  next.  A vio- 
lent effort  is  now  making  by  the  loco  party  in  Ohio, 
against  the  banks,  and  the  electioneering  turns  upon  lie 
question,  “banks or  no  banks.”  Resolulions  were  adopt- 
ed at  a meeting  in  Hamilton  county,  calling  upon  the 
party  throughout  the  state,  lirst,  to  put  down  the  Ohio 
banks,  one  and  all;  secondly,  to  require  all  taxes  to  be 
paid  in  gold  and  silver;  thirdly,  to  require  the  legislature 
to  prohibit  the  courts  of  justice  from  enforcing  any  con- 
tract or  transaction  based  on  paper  money;  that  if  any 
man  of  the  party  comes  short  of  the  full  and  entire  re- 
quisitions above  set  forth,  or  falters  or  hesitates,  lie  “shall 
be  henceforth  and  forever  an  outcast  and  exile  from  de- 
mocratic honor  and  confidence.'' 

Cotton.  The  favorable  change  of  weather  for  crops 
in  England,  had  a sensible  effect  upon  their  cotton  mar- 
ket, improving  both  prices  and  demand  for  cotton,  at 
least  as  much  as  it  depressed  the  demand  for  flour. — 
Sales  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week  ending  2.9th  August, 
49,930  bales,  ol  which  9,300  American,  and  4,490  Egypt- 
ian on  speculation — about  1,900  bales  for  export.  The 
three  following  days  30,000  bales  were  sold  , half  of  them 
on  speculation.  Prices  of  all  qualities  have  advanced, 
say  from  gd  to  per  lb.  This  intelligence  occasioned 
an  advance  at  New  York,  to  an  equal  amount.  On 
Friday  8,000,  on  Monday  10,000,  Tuesday  9,000,  and 
Wednesday  12,000  bales  changed  hands,  nearly  half  on 
speculation,  at  prices  from  j to  § ct.  advance  on  last 
week’s  prices.  At  New  Orleans,  cotton  is  now  rapidly 
accumulating.  From  the  12th  to  17th.  10,400  bales  reach- 
ed market.  No  shipping  to  receive  it. 

American  tea.  The  September  number  of  the  South- 
ern Planter  states,  that  a successful  attempt  has  been 
made  in  Virginia  to  cultivate  the  Chinese  tea  plant. — 
Mr.  N.  Puckett,  who  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject,  is  to  have  specimens  of  his  tea  in  the 
Henrico  agricultural  lair  in  November. 

Flour,  which  had  advanced  about  12|  cents  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intelligence  brought  from  England  by 
the  Great  Western,  receded  again  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Britannia,  with  information  that  they  had  delightful  har- 
vesting weather  in  England,  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  were  rapidly  securing  a tolerably  fair  crop. — 
Their  grain,  like  ours  this  season,  is  said  to  be  excellent 
in  some  counties  of  England,  and  better  than  was  for 
some  time  expected,  generally.  There  H great  distress 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe  fur  lack  of  bread.  Wheat 
had  advanced  at  Odessa  and  other  ports  ol  the  north. 

Some  of  the  flour  bought  at  New  York  for  the  English 
market., two  weeks  ago,  is  now  on  sale  again  at  New 
York. 

Prices  at  the  latest  dales  we  have  from  Boston  $1  S7| 
a 5 00;  New  York  4 69  a 75;  Rochester  4 31;  Buffalo 
4 12|;  Cleveland^  00:  Detroit  3 62§;  Milwaukee  3 75, 
I’ittsburg  3 2oa  3 50;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  4 56 
a 4 62. 

Iron  Market. — London , Sept.  2.  A brisk  demand 
now  prevails. for  iron  for  railway  purposes,  and  prices  are 
looking  up;  there  are  buyers  of  common  bars  in  Wales — 
at  £7  10s.,  and  rails  £9  10s.  to  £10.  Scotch  pig  has'beett 
taken  in  considerable  quantiti- s at  gradually  advancing 
prices.  2,000  tons  were  done  yesterday  at  77s.  6d.  upon 
the  Clyde,  and  there  are  no  longer  settlers  thereat. — 
Swedish  £10  20  to  £11.  It  is  quoted  at  £10  10s.  at 
Gothenburg. 


Liverpool,  Sept.  3,  The  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  has 
advanced  to  80s,  pgr  ton,  nett  cash,  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
demand  at  this  price  is  such  as  to  justify  the  expectai ion 
that  a higher  price  will  soon  be  obtained.  The  stock  in 
Scotland  is  diminishing,  and  materials  are  so  scarce  and 
the  workmen  so  unmanageable,  that  the  make  is  likely 
to  be  reduced.  The  leading  Staffordshire  and  Shrop- 
shire iron  masters  have  advanced  their  prices  20s.  per 
ton,  and  the  price  of  Welsh  iron  has  been  raised  to  about 
the  same  extent. 

Trade.  The  woollen,  worsted,  and  Manchester  trade, 
in  England,  was  brisk,  at  fair  prices  on  the  3d  inst. 

American  Provisions  in  England.  Liverpool , Sept- 
3rd.  In  improved  demand.  Sales  of  the  month  of 
Beef,  1,200  tierces,  mostly  at  previous  prices,  but  2’s  ad- 
vance is  now  demanded,  and  as  it  i?  now  scarce,  they 
will  probably  Obtain  it.  Pork— the  American  now  in 
market  is  too  soft:  and  fat  for  the  taste  of  buyers,  and  the 
Irish  pork  is  taken  at  6 to  8s.  over  that  of  American. — 
Cheese — market  bare  of  stock.  A large  demand  at  fair 
prices  anticipated. 

Tobacco.  Liverpool  September  3.  An  improved  de- 
mand for  tobacco  since  our  last,  and  about  1,400  hhds. 
principally  common  Kentucky  leaf,  have  been  taken 
for  re-sale  at  l|d  to  24d.  per  lb.;  the  other  sales  for  the 
month  amount  to  1,500  hhds.  at  full  prices,  but  though 
the  market  is  firmer,  we  cannot  notice  any  decided  ad- 
vance: 

Rotterdam.  Holders  of  tobacco  are  retiring  from  the 
market  and  seeking  higher  rates. 

The  inspections  at  Baltimore  during  the  week,  com- 
prise 1,261  Maryland,  1,781  Ohio,  3 Virginia,  16  Ken- 
tucky, 10  Missouri — total  3,071  hhds. — the  largest  quan- 
tity ever  inspected  in  one  week — the  demand  is  iess 
active. 

Tobacco  crop.  The  most  of  the  early  planting  has 
ripened  and  is  housed,  but  are  large  portions  of  the  crop 
being  delayed  by  the  spring  drought,  are  yet  in  the  field, 
and  will  have  great  luck  indeed,  if  Jack  Frost  keeps 
hands  off  long  enough  for  it  to  mature.  Planters  will 
fee  Mr.  Espy  well  fjr  a few  weeks  of  fine  mild  weather 
now.  v 

Wheat.  Prices  have  gone  down  again  to  what  they 
were  before  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Western. 

African  Squadron.  1'he  Marion,  sloop  of  war,  com- 
mander Simonds,  left  Norfolk,  on  the  22d  ult.,  for  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  Preble,  U‘  S.  ship,  commander  S.  W.  Freelon, 
arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  23d  ult.,  in  36  days  from 
Porto  Grande,  Island  St  Vincent,  CapedeVerd — crew 
comparatively  in  health. 

The  Preble  brings  home  several  invalid  seamen  from 
the  African  Squadron,  besides  a number  of  officers. — 
Lefi  at  Porto  Grande,  the  U.  S.  ship,  Jamestown,  com- 
mander R.  B.  Cunningham,  bearing  the  broad  pennant 
of  commodore  C.  N.  Skinner,  and  sloop  of  war  York- 
lown,  commander  C.  H.  Bell,  and  store  ship  Southampton, 
lieut.  commanding  W.  PI.  Morris,  all  three  of  them 
bound  soon  for  the  coast. 

The  brig  Truxton,  commander  Bruce,  was  cruising 
to  leeward,  a few  days  before  the  Preble  left  Porto  Praya, 
(July  1 1th.)  Authentic  intelligence  reached  that  place 
from  Bessar,  Africa,  that  the  natives  had  re-coinmenced 
their  warfare  against  the  authorities  of  the  place,  and  the 
governor-general  had  sent  a considerable  force  to  assist 
the  latter  in  defending  themselves. 

A rope  has  been  completed  in  Engfand  for  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Railway,  three  miles  in  length, 
eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  ttiree  tons  in  weight! 
Another  rope  has  just  been  manufactured  in  Salford, 
England,  4,347  yards  or  nearly  2|  miles  long,  and 
weighing  two  tons — it  is  without  a splice. 

Atmospheric  Railway.  The  London  Sun  notices  a 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the  powers  of  atmospheric 
propulsion,  which  have  been  attended  wilh  very  decided 
success.  The  question  as  to  the  power  of  ascending  in- 
clined planes  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  rest  very  effec- 
tually A train  was  brought  to  the  foot  of  an  incline  of 
1 in  50,  and  stopped.  It  was  then  propelled  by  the  at- 
mosphere, up  the  incline,  and  that  which  many  engin- 
eers have  declared  an  impossibility  was  accomplished 
with  Ine  greatest  ease-  Among  other  resulis  that  have 
been  obtained,  the  five  miles'  length  of  tube  has  been 
exhausted  in  its  whole  extent,  the  barometer  being  at  the 
time  at  27 and  the  piston  has  traversed  its  whole  length. 
Tlie  experiments  are -not  yet  completed,  but  as  far  as 
they  have  gone,  they  demonstrate  not  only  the  practi- 
cability, but  the  superiority  of  the  atmospheric  mode  of 
propulsion. 

A National  convention  of  farmers,  gardeners  and 
silic-culturi-ts,  is  io  assemble  at  New  York,  on  the  9t  > 
of  October.  It  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing meeting. 

Ballooning.  The  greatest  distance  which  any  man 
ever  has  attained  from  the  centre  of  this  earth,  is  saiu  to 
have  been  Guy  Lussac,  who  ascended  in  a balloon  to 
the  height  of  21,510  feet,  or  four  miles  130  yards.  Had 
lie  started  from  the  top  of  the  Himinelay,  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  or  even  of  tlie  Alps,  and  ascended  that  far 
from  ihesp,  who  knows  but  that  he  might  have  found  . the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  eariil  so  much  diminished,  as  to 
allow  tlie  vast  globe  to  roll  on  leai*ig  him  and  liis  bal- 
loon “alone  in  their  glory.” 

Bequest.  Mr.  Haydon,  a Massachusetts  gentleman, 
has  given  $14,000  to  the  Vermont  College  at  Burlington. 


Connecticut.  The  last  legislature  adopted  such 
measures,  that  hereafter  elections  will  be  decided  by 
pluralities, — not  majorities.  This  will  put  an  end  to 
the  importance  of  third  parties. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  at  New  York  181  of 
which  45  were  under  one  year,  12  were  colored  persons 
24  were  from  Ireland,  17  other  foreigners,  28  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Baltimore  59.  of  which  9 were  under  one  year,  8 
were  free  colored,  one  slave,  7 died  of  consumption  . 

Benj.  I.  Cohen,  Esq.  one  of  the  late  firm  of  J.  I.  Co- 
hen & Brother,  died  at  Baltimore  on  the  22d  instant, 
aged  48  years.  He  was  highly  respected,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  nresident  of  the  board  of  stock 
brokers. 

At  New  Orleans,  we  noticed  last  week,  that  three 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  one  of  them  fatal,  were  an- 
nounced on  the  10th  instant.  On  the  11th  no  new  case 
on  the  12th  two  mild  cases,  were  reported,  13th  none, 
and  to  the  17th  no  new,cases.  The  alarm  had  sub- 
sided. 

Four  hundred  persons,  mostly  natives,  died  of  epide- 
mic influenza  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  three 
weeks  ending  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

Education.  The  king  of  Denmark  has  just  ordered- 
the  teaching  of  the  French  language  and  singing  to  all 
the  pupils  in  all  the  colieges  of  the  kingdom. 

Fishermen,  upon  thejeastern  coast,  t his  season,  have 
met  with  better  luck  than  tor  many  years  past.  The 
supply  of  barrels  is  found  entirely  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand for  them.  They  now  command  more  than  dou- 
ble price,  and  are  sought  for  in  all  directions.  About 
400  fishing  vessels  put  into  Gloucester,  on  Sunday  of 
last  week,  with  cargoes  varying  from  20  to  100  barrels 
mackerel.  Altogether  this  fleet  had  upwards  of  30,000 
barrels  of  fish. 

Fire.  At  Bordeaux,  France,  on  the  22d  August,  a 
number  of  brandy  stores,  together  with  3,000  hogsheads 
of  brandy  were  destroyed — loss  estimated  at  3.000,000 
franks.  A number  of  lives  were  lost  oy  the  falling  of  a 
wall. 

Mormon  war.  The  latest  intelligence  from  the  dis- 
graceful scene  in  Illinois,  (the  17th)  left  dwellings  in 
flames  and  the  inhabitanis  flying  in  all  directions.  Frank- 
lin B.  Warrell.a  young  and  active  partizan  of  the  “Old 
Citizens,”  whilst  riding  near  Warsaw,  was  shot  from  an 
ainbii3h  and  killed.  “The  Fire  and  Sword  Company,” 
had  destroyed  some  hundreds  of  Mormon  dwellings,  the 
Mormons  in  all  instances  so  far,  making  little  or  no  re- 
sistance. Nearly  all  of  them  are  driven  into  Nauvoo. — 
In  the  war  of  extermination,  not  only  mormons,  but 
those  that  were  suspected  of  favoring  them  are  includ- 
ed. 

Potato  Crop  They  are  now  getting  in  [what  po- 
tatoes have  been  made  in  Maine,  N ew  Hampshire,  &c. 
Many  of  the  fields  do  not  turn  out  enough  to  pay  for 
digging  them.  The  crop  in  Belgium  is  said  to  have 
equally  suffered,  a.-id  in  England  the  crop  will  be  scant. 
1 he  mayor  of  the  Commune  of  Beauval  (Somme)  has 
just  given  orders  to  all  the  innkeepers  to  refrain  from 
serving  up  potatoes  to  travellers.  The  object  of  this  or- 
der is  to  prevent  sickness,  the  disease  in  the  potato, 
which  is  general  in  Belgium,  having  also  appeared  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme. 

Patent  Laws.  The  question  whether  a French  pa- 
tent, obtained  by  an  Englishman,  will  hold  good  in 
France,  has  been  decided  in  the  a ffirmative,  upon  ap- 
peal, by  the  Court  Royal. 

Sanitary.  At  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  fyc.,  lever  and  ague 
more  prevalent  now  than  it  ever  has  been  there. 

At  Laurel,  Indiana.  Out  of  a population  of  400  per- 
sons 186  were  sick  with  fever  and  ague,  said  to  be  caus- 
ed by  the  canal  feeder  at  that  place.  The  citizens 
have  resolved  that  the  nuisance  shall  be  abated  in  some 
form. 

Street  cle  a king.  Liverpool  has  65  scavengers;  its 
chief  streets  are  swept  once  a week;  the  cost  of  scaven- 
gers is  $23  377;  the  amount  obtained  per  annum  for  re- 
tuse  is  $5,577. 

Manchester  has  7S  scavengers;  its  streets  are  also 
swept  weekly; -the  annual  cost  is  S27,104;  the  amount 
obtained  per  annum  for  refuse  is  S33S0. 

Edinburgh  lias  115  scavengers;  its  streeis  are  swept 
every  day;  the  annual  cost  is  $58,200;  the  amount  ob- 
tained for  refuse  is  $48,500. 

Glasgow  has  64  scavengers;  the  principal  streets  only 
are  swept  cl  ail  v,  the  others  less  freq  uentlv;  the  annual 
cost  is  $13,380;  the  amount  obtained  for  refuse  is  $5,335. 

Styrole,  is  a volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  bal 
som,  Styrax,  or  Storax.  Twenty  parts  of  S.orax  are 
mixed  with  seven  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  water 
put  in  the  retort.  40  lb.  ofSorax  have  prodneed  12oz. 
of  styrole.  The  fresher  and  softer  the  storax  the  more 
.productive  it  is.  Siyrole  is  a limpid  fluid,  at  ordinary 
temperature,  but  when  heated  at  a ccrtan  point,  it  be- 
comes a transparent  colorless  glass,  and  remains  so  when 
cool.  Is  this  tlie  flexible  glass,  we  lately  heard  of?  The 
discovery  is  of  importance. 

The  American  institute  fair.  The  eighteenth  an- 
nual fair  of  the  American  institute,  is  to  commence  on 
the  6th  of  October  next,  at  Niblo’s  garden,  New  York. 
It  is  to  be  conducted  on  a scale  mure  extended  and  at- 
tractive than  any  previous  one  there;  enough  is  said 
when  that  is  said. 
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FRANCE. 

French  slave  trade  in  Algeria. — “Medea,  August  8- — 

A caravan  of  black  slaves,  all  female  save  one,  and 
to  Ihe  number  of  sixty-eight,  have  been  just  brought 
he  re  by  the  Beni  Mzntis.  They  encamped  two  musk- 
et-shots’ distance  of  the  town  and  opened  their  mar- 
ket. There  were  plenty  of  purchasers,  nor  did  the 
young  damsels  who  were  to  be  sold  appear  to  be  sad 
or  sorry.  After  making  a purchase,  Ihe  buyer  ex- 
amined the  slave  previous  to  payment,  felt  the  limbs 
to  see  if  they  were  sound,  agilated  something  before 
the  eyes  to  see  if  the  sight  was  perfect,  and  looked 
into  the  mouth  for  the  age.  It  was  exactly  as  it  a 
cow  or  horse  was  purchased.  The  price,  whic.i  was 
but  120  or  130  francs  up  the  country,  here  reached 
500  to  GOO  francs.” 

Such  is  a specimen,  (says  a London  paper,)  taken 
from  the  Courier  d’Afrique,  of  the  French  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa.  The  female  slaves  fetched  so  high  a 
price  at  Medea,  no  doubt,  because  it  is  a French 
garrison  town. 

RUSSIA. 

Si.  Pelersburgh,  Aug.  18.  It  is  stated  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  feeble  health  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
her  physicians  have  recommended  that  she  should 
pass  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  the  emperor  and  em- 
press were  expected  to  leave  soon  for  that  country. 

The  empress  would  leave  St.  Petersburg!!  on  the 
2d  of  September,  and  go  direct  to  Berlin.  She  would 
pass  eight  days  at  Potsdam  with  her  brother,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  go  by  Milan  and 
Genoa  to  Palermo,  in  which  latter  city  she  will  re- 
main until  the  month  of  March.  The  Grand  Duch- 
ess Olga  would  accompany  her  mother,  and  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Low  countries,  brother  of  the  em- 
press, would  conduct  her  majesty  back  as  far  as  Ber- 
lin. Prince  Charles,  who  was  sojourning  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, would  depart  some  days  previous  to  the  em- 
press, and  bear  the  news  to  Berlin  of  her  arrival  in 
that  capital. 

The  emperor  would  likewise  quit  the  capital  about 
the  same  period,  and  repair  to  Sebastopol,  in  order 
lo  inspect  the  imperial  fleet,  and  to  be,  moreover, 
near  to  the  ihe.itre  of  war  in  the  Caucasus.  Not- 
withstanding the  satisfaction  which  the  emperor 
publicly  affects  since  the  last  news  arrived  from  that 
quarter,  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  not  quite  at  ease 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  raised  Count  IMoron- 
zoff  to  the  rank  of  an  hereditary  prince. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  When 
our  last  dales  from  thence  left,  the  demand  of  the 
English  and  French  ministers  that  the  blockade  of 
Montevideo  should  be  raised,  and  the  forces  of  gen. 
Oreb  withdrawn,  having  been  absolutely  refused, 
they  demanded  their  passports,  and  they  were  de- 
livered lo  them  accordingly.  Of  course  a war  was 
expected  lo  ensue — but  a postscript  to  the  very  latest 
aecounls,  says,  the  case  was  about  to  be  reconciled, 
and  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  amicably  ad- 
justed. We  wait  lor  further  information  from  thence 
with  no  little  anxiety.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Euro- 
pean interference  in  this  case  will  not  triumph. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Accounts  form  Monterey,  California,  to  June  17, 
state  that  the  Mexican  government  was  about  to  send 
a governor  arid  2,800  men  to  California  to  preserve 
that  part  of  the  republic  from  being  dismembered. 

Captain  Stephen  Smith,  a passenger  from  Boston 
in  the  ship  California,  which  arrived  on  the  coast, 
proceeded  soon  after  to  San  Bias.  He  was  about  lo 
return  to  Monterey,  and  had  embarked  on  board  the 
schooner  Julia  Ann,  now  under  the  Mexican  flag, 
when  lie  was  taken  out  of  the  vessel  by  an  armed 
force,  on  account  of  a rumor  that  he  had  furnished 
arms  and  ammunition  lo  the  disaffected  party  in  Cali- 
fornia, whose  object  is  said  to  be  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mexican  power  in  that  country.  Certificates 
had  been  forwarded  from  Monterey,  from  the  cus- 
tom house;  the  United  States  consul,  and  the  agents 
of  the  ship  California,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
no  arms  brought  by  the  ship, excepting  what  belong- 
ed to  her  proper  armament.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Capt.  Smith  would  be  released  on  the  receipt  of 
these  documents.  [Boston  Daily  Adv. 
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A.  H.  Everett.  The  bark  Brazileri,  at  N.  York, 
sailed  from  Rio  de  Janiero  on  the  20th  August.  She 
brings  information  that  the  U.  S.  frigate  Columbus 
and  corvette  Vincennes  sailed  on  the  17th  for  Can- 
ton, leaving  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  in  Rio,  the  physi- 
sians  having  decided  that  his  health  was  too  delicate 
to  warrant  his  continuing  on  his  mission . He  had  en- 
gaged passage  in  the  ship  Courier,  for  New  York,  to 
sail  in  two  days. 

Is  Texas  yet  foreign,  or  United  States?  A 
letter  from  Galveston,  under  date  ol  September  7, 
published  in  the  Union,  contains  the  following  infor- 
mat,on — “It  will  be  perceived  by  the  ‘schedule’  of 
the  new  constitution,  that  the  ‘republic’  of  Texas 
continues  to  be  the  actual  government — retaining 
unimpaired  its  original  powers  and  functions  until  the 
‘state’  constitution  has  been  accepted  by  the  United 
Slates  congress.” 

The  tariff  and  our  treasury  circular — The  same  let- 
ter says — ‘The  present  tariff  law,  (of  Texas)  will 
continue  in  force;  and  orders  gooutto  Europe,  by  the 
same  mail  which  bears  this  letter,  lor  additional  im- 
portations of  European  goods,  to  be  introduced  be- 
fore tiie  revenue  laws  of  the  Union  shall  have  been 
extended  over  Texas.  It  strikes  me  that  the  circu- 
lar of  secretary  Walker  will  have  the  effect  to  in- 
crease the  importations  to  Texas,  directly  from  Eu- 
rope, in  almost  as  great  a proportion  as  it  prevents 
the  shipment  of  debenture  goods  from  the  United 
States.  The  goods  to  be  imported  by  Galveston 
bouses,  I believe,  are  not  intended  to  be  resliipped  to 
the  present  limits  of  the  Union,  but  lo  supply  the 
future  and  increasing  wants  of  Texas  herself.  In 
this  aspect,  they  will  not  interfere  materially  with 
the  demand  for  American  manufactured  articles — 
woollen  cloths,  linens,  the  light  fancy  cotton  goods 
not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  wines  and 
liquors,  and  a few  other  less  important  articles,  em- 
bracing almost  the  entire  list  of  goods  required  in 
this  market  that  can  be  imported,  under  the  present 
tariff',  at  a rate  more  favorable  than  that  at  which 
they  may  be  obtained,  after  the  tariff  of  the  Union 
shall  have  taken  effect.  Cotton  bagging  may  also  be 
included,  but  I helieve  no  importation  will  be  made 
ol  this  article  more  than  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  home  market  the  present  winter.  The  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  importations,  (in  anticipation  of  a 
speculation  under  the  charge  of  revenue  laws),  of 
European  goods  into  Texas,  has  been,  I think  great- 
ly exaggerated.  There  are  difficulties  and  risks  at- 
tending upon  the  measure,  which  are  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those  about  to  enter  upon  it.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  goods  shipped  to  Texas,  for  trans- 
shipment to  ports  of  the  United  Stales,  are  subject 
to  additional  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  what  f ige 
and  storage.  Besides,  they  are  liable  to  the  increas- 
ed risk  resulting  from  the  absence  of  insurance,  and 
the  ability  to  insure,  while  in  this  city — sufficient  of 
itself  lo  deter  many  merchants  from  the  measure. 

Gen.  Henderson — who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  po- 
pular man  in  the  country,  except  gen.  Houston — is  a 
candidate  for  governor,  and  will  probably  have  no 
opponent. 

Oregon.  A letter  from  emigrant  to  Oregon,  pub- 
lished in  a late  number  of  the  Fayette,  (Missouri), 
Democrat,  states  that  “Dr.  McLaughlin,  who  has 
charge  of  Fort  Vancouver,  and  is  governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  west,  has  treated  the 
two  last  emigrations  with  a great  deal  of  kindness. 
He  has  furnished  them  with  boats  to  bring  their  fa- 
milies, goods,  wagons,  &e.  down  the  Columbia  some 
one  hundred  miles,  arid  up  the  Wallamette  to  Oregon 
City,  which  is  about  thirty  miles,  without  charge  lor 
the  use  of  the  boats,  and  let  all  the  families  have 
provisions  on  a credit  of  twelve  months,  to  do  them 
until  they  can  procure  provisions  otherwise.  He  has 
also  lent  all  that  wanted  to  borrow  seedwheat,  and 
charges  ttiem  six  bushels  on  the  hundred  until  they 
can  raise  crops.” 

It  is  rumored  that  a delegate  to  congress  will  be 
sent  during  t lie  next  session,  by  the  settlers  in  Oregon. 


DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


Oregon  and  Russian  America.  Official. — De- 

parlment  of  slate,  Washington,  September  26,  1845. — 
The  Russian  minister  at  Washington  has  informed 
the  secretary  of  state  that  the  imperial  government, 
desirous  of  affording  efficient  protection  to  the  Rus- 
sian territories  in  Norlti  America  against  the  infrac- 
tions of  foreign  vessels,  lias  authorised  cruisers  to  be 
established  for  this  purpose,  along  the  coast,  by  the 
Russian  American  company.  It  is,  therefore,  re- 
commended to  American  vessels  to  be  careful  not  to 
violate  the  existing  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  resorting  to  any  point  upon  the  Russian 
American  coast  where  there  is  a Russian  establish- 
ment, without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or 
commander;  nor  to  frequent  the  interior  seas,  gulfs, 
harbors,  and  creeks  upon  that  coast,  at  any  point 
north  of  the  latitude  of  54°  40.' 


army  journal. 

Army  of  Reserve.  The  secretary  of  war  thus  re- 
plies to  General  I i inton’s  offer  of  his  brigade, of  Ohio 
militia  to  the  president  for  the  war  with  Mexico: 

War  department,  September  9,  1S45. 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  29Ui  August  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Uie  president,  and  referred  to  this  depart- 
ment. Tli  j president  and  this  department  fully  ap- 
preciate the  patriotic  motives  which  prompt  your 
offer,  and  your  name  will  be  entered  on  the  list  of  can- 
didates fur  military  service.  Very  respe.ctfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

VV.  L.  MAliCY,  Secretary  of  war. 
Brig.  gen.  O.  Hinton,  Ohio  militia,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

More  troops  for  Texas.  A company  of  U.  States 
troops,  from  Fish  river,  under  the  command  of  lieut. 
H.  D.  Grafton,  arrived  in  Boston,  in  the  steamer 
Penobscot,  and  were  to  embark  in  the  brig  Coeheco, 
from  that  port,  for  Galveston  direct. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Advocate  of  the  17th  says:  The 
company  of  U.  S.  troops  which  was  remanded  to  this 
place  by  gen.  Gaines  for  the  protection  of  the  arsenal, 
lias  received  renewed  orders  from  head  quarters,  for 
Texas.  It  is  expected  that  a company  of  the  5th 
regiment  will  arrive  soon,  and  be  stationed  here  in 
place  of  the  former. 

“Army  of  Observation.” 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  22d  September 
says — “The  next  advices  from  Corpus  Christi  may 
be  awaited  with  interest,  under  ihe  expectation  of 
hearing  something  further  and  more, definite  as  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  our  little  army.  We  are 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  encampment  at  Corpus 
Christi  as  a temporary  rendezvous,  judiciously  select- 
ed fur  the  collection  and  concentration  of  our  forces. 
But  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  intention  that  the  army 
shall  stop  there.  The  position  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  legitimate  boundary  of  Texas.,  and  to  make  that 
a point  of  military  occupation,  would  be  tantamount 
to  a surrender  of  the  vast  territory  lying  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces.  It  was  prudent  lo 
make  a hall  there  at  first.  As  a depot  and  a point 
for  rccunnoissance  and  preparation,  none  more  con- 
venient could  have  been  selected  on  the  coast.  Its 
distance  from  the  Rio  Grande  was  a security  against 
surprise  by  any  hostile  movement  of  the  Mexicans, 
while  its  location  on  the  sea  shore  furnished  the 
best  facilities  for  the  disembarking  of  troops  and 
landing  munitions  of  war.  Now,  however,  sitiee  the 
place  has  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a rendezvous, 
and  our  scattered  battalions  are  collected  into  a well- 
appointed  and  formidable  army,  it  is  time  to  move 
the  camp.  We  confidently  anticipate  that  general 
Taylor’s  division  will  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with 
the  v.iew  of  occupying  that  river  as  the  line  of  our 
western  boundary.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
movement  is  already  being  made.” 

A detachment  of  U.  S.  troops — consisting  of  com- 
pany A,  3d  artillery,  from  fort  Johnson,  N.  C.,  and 
company  1,  3d,  artillery,  from  fort  Moultrie,  S.  C-, 
arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  19th  ult.,  under  orders 
for  the  Bay  of  Aransas,  Texas.  The  following  of- 
ficers are  attached  to  these  companies: 

Capt.  M.  Burk,  I company  3d  artillery,  comman’g. 
Brev.  Capt.  Geo.  Taylor,  A company , commanding. 
1st  lieut.  M.  Gillham,  A company,  commanding, 
lsl  lieut.  M.  Churchill,  l company,  commanding. 
2d  l.eut.  George  VV.  Ayres,  A company,  commd’g. 
2d  lieut.  J Kilburu,  1 company,  commanuing. 
Surgeon  Ji.  Hawkins  accompanies  the  detach- 
ment and  D-  Perkins  as  Sutler. 
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Capt.  Montgomery,  of  the  8th  infantry,  and  lieut. 
Gibson,  of  the  2d  artillery,  arrived  at  Pensacola  19lh 
ult.  from  Tampa  Bay,  en  route  for  the  north. 

The  St.  Louis  Era,  of  the  24th  ult.  says — The 
steamer,  Cecilia,  from  St.  Peters,  bound  for  Jeffer- 
son barracks,  with  four  companies  of  U.  S.  infantry 
on  board,  stopped  here  a short  time  yesterday. — 
These  troops  are  from  Forts  Crawford,  Snelling, 
and  Atchison,  and  are  under  the  command  of  col.  H. 
Wilson,  who  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Jeffer 
son  barracks— and  the  order  further  says,  to  hold 
himself  ann  them  in  readiness  for  active  service.— 
Fort  Winnebago  and  Fort  Winnebago  have  been 
abandoned.  At  Fort  Snelling  there  are  two  compa- 
nies of  Infantry,  and  at  Fort  Atchison,  but  one  com 
pany  of  dragoons. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  secretary  from  Commodore  Fox- 
hall  A.  Parker,  dated 
United  States  Frigate  Brandywine, 

“ Valparaiso,  May  26,  1845. 

“1  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  at  this 
port  from  Tahiti,  in  a passage  of  thirty  days — officers 
and  crew  in  usual  good  health.  Every  thing  in  re- 
lation to  the  squadron  goes  on  wall,  and  great  har- 
mony prevails. 

“I  fell  in  with  the  St.  Louis  off  this  harbor,  and 
the  enclosed  report  from  capt.  McKeever  will  make 
you  acquainted  with  his  movements  smee  leaving 
China.  Capt.  McK.  was  placed  in  a delicate  posi- 
tion at  New  Zealand,  but  his  conduct  there  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  me,  and  1 am  sure  it  will  meet 
with  the  apprbation  of  the  department.  The  neutral 
and  judicious  course  he  pursued,  and  his  conciliatory 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  will  ensure 
to  our  numerous  whale  ships  visiting  that  Island  a 
continued  friendly  reception. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Capt.  McKeever,  of  the  United 

States  ship  St.  Louis,  to  Commodore  Parker,  off  Val- 
paraiso, May  17,  1845. 

“In  obedience  to  your  orders  to  me  of  the  2d  No- 
vember, 1844,  I got  under  way  from  Macao  on  the 
9th,  and  arrived  at  Manilla  on  the  14th;  whence 
sailing  again  the  21st,  we  reached  Batavia  on  the 
11th  of  the  following  month.  Here  1 regretted  to 
find  that  the  Dutch  colonial  system  of  monopoly  had 
confined  the  carrying  trade  of  Java  almost  exclusi- 
vely to  their  own  vessels,  though  evidently  to  the 
injury  of  the  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  island. 
Our  countrymen,  however,  occasionally  succeed  in 
procuring  part  of  a cargo  here,  filling  up  at  JVJanilla 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  China  seo. 

“There  being  noticing,  save  of  a social  nature,  to 
detain  us  at  Batavia,  we  left  on  the  19th,  and,  after 
a boisterous  passage  of  six  weeks,  finding  myself  off 
Hobart  Town,  I determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
spirit  of  your  instructions,  and  visit  the  place.  We 
anchored  off  the  Town  on  the  1st  of  February,  being 
the  first  American  man-of-war  ever  in  this  or  any 
other  harbor  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  The  usual 
courtesies  were  freely  extended  to  us;  and,  having 
taken  on  board  a Mr.  Molt,  as  a supernumerary,  (a 
farmer  of  Vermont,  and  one  of  the  unfortunate  Ame- 
ricans transported  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land  during  the 
Canadian  difficulties  of  1837,  and  who  had  just  re- 
reived  a pardon  from  the  queen),  sailed  on  the  5th 
for  Sidney,  and  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
February.  During  our  stay  here  the  civility  and  at- 
tentions extended  to  us  were  peculiarly  gratifying. 
On  the  23d  we  left  for  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

“It  is  ol  interest  to  our  whalers  to  know  that  all 
port  charges  against  whalingships  have  been  abolish- 
ed at  Sidney.  I was  likewise  informed  by  the  go- 
vernor that  a removal  of  the  port  charges  at  Hobart 
Town  would  shortly  occur.  The  proximity  of  boLh 
these  harbors  to  the  great  whaling  grounds  of  the 
south  Pacific,  with  the  abundance  and  moderate 
price  of  provisions,  render  these  places  of  particular 
interest  to  our  whalers. 

“On  the  3d  of  March  we  anchored  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  Here  I found  affairs  in  a very  disturbed  and 
critical  slate,  open  hostilities  haring  just  commenc- 
ed between  the  natives,  under  the  celebrated  chief 
Heki,  and  the  English  authorities  at  Kororareka,  a 
town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  sloop  of  war  Hazard  was  lying  oil  the  town 
to  protect  it,  and  a flag  staff  erected  on  a neighboring 
hill,  which  had  been  cut  down  several  times  by  Heki. 

1 anchored  the  Si.  Louis  above  the  town,  and  oppo- 
site a place  called  the  Wahapo,  where  is  situated  a 
large  American  mercantile  establishment,  and  whose 
buildings  at  this  time  contained  some  sixty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  properly  owned  in  the  U.  Slates. 

“In  tbese  difficulties  between  the  English  On  ihe 
one  and  the  native  born  men  of  the  soil  on  the  other  i 
I determined  to  pursue  a course  of  impartial  nutra-j 
lity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  evince,  practically,  my 
anxiety  to  prevent  the  usual  barbarity  of  ravage  war- 
fare. To  this  end  I succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter- 


view with  the  chief  of  Heki,  and  making  him  under- 
stand the  course  I intended  to  pursue.  I obtained 
fromhim  a pledge  that  he  would  inflict  no  injury 
upon  women  or  children,  upon  the  missionary  estab- 
lishments at  the  Bay,  nor  upon  the  American  pro- 
perty at  the  Wahapo — a pledge  which  he  faithfully 
kept. 

‘ It  was  reported  to  me  that  Heki  was  making  im- 
proper use  of  an  American  flag,  which  by  some 
means  he  had  obtained  possession  of;  and  having 
seen  it  flying  shortly  after  in  one  of  his  war  canoes 
as  he  passed  the  ship,  1 proceeded  on  shore,  and,  ob- 
taining another  interview  with  him,  inquired  his  ob 
ject  in  displaying  the  flag  of  the  United  States?  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  done  so  purely  in  compli- 
ment to  the  ship,  and  in  token  of  friendship  to  all 
Americans.  After  explaining  to  him  the  nature  of  a 
national  flag,  and  that  my  country  being  at  peace 
with  England,  he  must  not  hoist  it,  as  none  but  Ame- 
ricans were  entitled  to  its  protection,  he  desisted 
from  using  it. 

“On  the  11th  of  March,  at  daylight,  the  natives, 
feigning  a general  attack  upon  the  town,  carried  the 
block-house  erected  for  its  protection , took  the  signal 
station,  and  cut  down  the  flag  stall'.  At  meridian,  to 
add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  day,  the  depot  of  pow- 
der belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  by  accident  blew 
up,  killing  and  wounding  many.  The  town  was  now 
hastily  abandoned,  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the 
following  day,  sacked  and  destroyed,  with  Ihe  excep- 
tion of  the  churches  and  mission  houses.  Our  boats, 
during  the  morning  of  the  action,  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  bringing  off  the  wounded  and  the  women 
anti  children  to  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Hazard  was  mortally  wounded;  and  I 
believe,  in  all,  fifteen  or  sixteen  Europeans  were  killed 
in  the  conflict,  and  about  the  same  number  wounded. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  natives  is  supposed  to  be 
greatei. 

“A  request  having  come  from  the  Hazard  for  the 
medical  officers  of  the  ship  to  assist  in  dressing  the 
wounded,  they  promptly  repaired  on  board;  and,  to 
carry  out  my  neutral  views,  upon  a similar  request 
from  the  camp  of  Heki,  they  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed on  shore  the  following  day  and  offer  the  same 
services,  which  were  as  kindly  received. 

“Feeling  called  upon  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  my 
power  to  the  houseless  inhabitants,  I at  once  offered 
a passage  to  Auckland,  (the  seat  of  government  of 
New  Zealand),  to  as  many  as  might  wish  to  go. — 
Accordingly  on  the  13th,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons — men,  women,  and  children — were  re- 
ceived on  board,  and,  in  company  with  the  sloop  of 
war  Hazard  and  an  English  whale  ship,  having  on 
board  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  we  proceeded 
to  Auckland,  and  landed  them  there  on  the  16th.  It 
was  my  intention  to  have  sailed  from  thence  direct 
to  Tahiti;  but,  upon  the  eve  of  our  departure  from 
the  Bay,  such  strong  and  urgent  representations  were 
made  to  me  by  the  agents  of  the  American  properly 
of  the  great  danger  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  in 
the  absence  of  the  ship,  that  I consented  to  return 
immediately,  and  subseqvent  events  have  proved  the 
propriety  of  that  course.  On  the  18th  we  left  Auck- 
land, where  we  met  with  great  kindness  from  gov. 
Fitzroy  and  the  authorities,  and  on  the  following 
day  anchored  again  in  the  Bay. 

“All  the  American  property  was  shipped  aboard 
the  American  whalers,  of  whicn  several  were  there, 
and  whom  I induced  to  reeeive  and  proceed  witii  it 
to  the  United  States.  By  these  opportunities  I com- 
municated with  the  navy  department,  copies  of  which 
letters  are  enclosed. 

“The  opportune  arrival,  on  the  31st  of  March,  of 
her  majesty’s  frigate  North  Star,  Capt.  Sir  Everard 
Horne,  relieved  me  from  a delicate  position,  and  left 
me  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  my  cruise.  The  docu- 
ments from  him,  in  relation  to  an  intended  blockade 
of  the  Bay,  together  with  the  copy  of  a letter  from 
gov.  Fitzroy,  of  New  Zealand,  are  herewith  enclos 
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“The  Bay  of  Islands  has  heretofore  been  the  chief 
resort  in  these  seas  for  our  whalers;  but  the  pre- 
sent difficulties  between  the  English  and  natives 
must  effectually  close  it  against  them  for  some  time. 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  generally  not  less  than 
150  American  whale  ships  cruising  off  the  coasts  of 
New  Zealand. 

“At  this  season  of  the  year  the  sperm  whalers  pro- 
ceed to  the  northwest  coasts  of  America,  and  the 
seas  contiguous  to  Japan,  i have  met  several  who 
were  destined  there. 

“At  the  Bay  of  Islands  we  have  had  no  properly 
commissioned  consul  for  some  years.  This,  1 found, 
had  been  a source  of  regret  to  all  parties  concerned. 

“In  the  general  desertion  of  the  place,  I directed 
the  records,  seals,  Hugs,  &c.  of  the  consulate,  to  be 
despatched  to  the  care  ol  the  United  States  consul  at 
Sidney. 


“1  may  here  remark,  that,  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  various  authorities  of  the  ports  we  have  visited, 
and  with  the  American  consuls,  the  courtesies  of  the 
former,  with  the  attention,  kindness,  and  high  stand- 
ing of  the  latter,  have  afforded  me  much  gratification 
and  pride. 

“1  have  received  on  board,  at  Hobart  Town,  Sid- 
ney, and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  several  sick  and  desti- 
tute Araer  can  seamen,  some  of  whom  are  now  able 
to  do  puty,  and  serve  partially  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  ship’s  complement.” 

.fin  connection  with  the  preceding  letter  of  capt. 
McKeever,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
letter  from  the  British  minister  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  furnished  to  the  navy  department,  by  which 
we  have  been  favored  with  the  copy.] 

Washington,  September  6,  1845. 

Sir — The  enclosed  extract  of  a despatch  lately 
received  by  her  majesty’s  government  from  the  go- 
vernor of  New  Zealand,  will  inform  you  of  the  friend- 
ly and  generous  assistance  afforded  by  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  navy — Captain  McKeever,  of  the 
St.  Louis— to  the  local  authorities  and  the  European 
inhabitants  of  that  settlement,  in  a case  of  great 
emergency. 

In  making  this  communication  to  you,  I am  com- 
manded to  express  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  high  sense  which  her  majesty  entertains  of 
the  services  rendered  by  capt.  McKeever  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  R.  PAKENHAM. 

The  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  Sfc.  8,-c.  Sfc. 

Extract  of  a despatch  from  Governor  Fitzroy  to  Lord 
Stanley,  dated  Auckland.  March  26,  1845. 

“The  captain  of  the  United  States  frigate  the  St. 
Loui9,  Capt.  D.  McKeever,  did  every  thing  that  a 
humane  and  brave  officer  of  a foreign  but  friendly 
power  could  do  under  such  circumstances. 

“He  could  not  interfere  hostile)}’;  but  he  sent  his 
unarmed  boats, and  went  himself,  under  frequent  fire, 
to  svccor  the  women  and  children,  and  convey  them 
safely  to  his  frigate. 

“He  afterwards  brought  125  souls  to  Auckland; 
and  he  is  now  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  ready 
to  afford  a refuge  to  our  missionaries  and  their  fami- 
lies, should  they  require  such  iriendly  assistance.” 

Court  of  inquiry. — A court  composed  of  Com.  M. 
C.  Perry,  as  president,  CommodoresOgden  and  Strib- 
ling,  as  members,  and  P.  Barton  Key,  esq.  as  judge 
advocate,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  con- 
duct of  lieut.  McLaughlin,  while  in  command  in  Flo- 
rida, was  convened  on  the  24th  ult.  in  the  ante-room 
of  the  secretary  of  Ihe  navy. 

A naval  general  court  martial  was  convened  on  the 
18th  August  last,  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Yorktown, 
at  Porto  Grande,  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  Cape  de 
Verds,  by  order  of  commodore  C.  W.  Skinner,  com- 
manding the  U.  Slates  naval  forces  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  lor  Ihe  trial  of  lieut.  M.  C.  Marine 
and  acting  Master  John  J.  Neville,  on  charges  pre- 
ferred by  commander  C.  H.  Bell  and  lieut.  H.  A. 
Steel,  of  the  Yorktown  The  result  has  not  yet  been 
made  public. 

The  court  was  composed  of  the  following  named 
officers — Commander  It.  B.  Cunningham,  president; 
Lt.  Com.  H.  W.  Morris,  Lieuts.  W.  R.  Chandler, 
Geo.  R Gray,  Hy.  S.  Hartsteine  and  James  L.  Hen- 
derson, members;  Mortimer  R.  Talbot,  chaplain 
U.  S.  navy,  officiated  as  Judge  Advocate.  Lieut. 
Marine  and  Mr.  Neville  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Preble,  to  await  the  sentence 
of  the  court. 

On  the  IstofOclober,  Commodore  Jones  will  haul 
down  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the  line  of  battle 
ship  North  Carolina,  and  Commodore  Stringham  will 
take  command  of  the  ships  afloat  on  this  station- 
[JY.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Brazil  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  brig  of  war  Bain- 
bridge,  Purrington,  was  at  Rio,  from  Bahia,  and  on  a 
cruise,  20th  August. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan,  com.  Turner,  was  at 
Rio,  last  from  Montevideo. 

Pacific  Squadron.  Lima,  August  5,  1845.  The  only 
American  men  of  war  in  (he  port  of  Callao  are  the 
Relief,  lieut.  commanding  Robb,  and  the  schooner 
Shark,  lieut.  commanding  Harrison — all  well.  The 
Portsmouth  left  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and 
the  Savannah  a week  ago,  both  lor  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. [Balt.  Pat. 

Texas.  We  have  accounts  from  Galveston  to  the 
16th  ultimo,  but  no  news  of  importance. 

The  National  Register,  published  at  Washington, 
states  that  president  Jones  has  authorized  col.  Clark 
L.  Owen  to  raise  one  thousand  men  by  voluntary  en- 
rolment, to  be  mustered  into  the  United  States  ser  - 
vice under  gen.  Taylor.  Maj.  Hays,  with  his  com 
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mand,  is  also  to  co-operate  with  gen.  Taylor.  Ac- 
tive measures  have  been  taken  to  recruit  the  num 
ber  of  men  required. 

The  same  paper  states  that  president  Jones  has  this 
year  introduced  the  culture  of  tobacco  upon  his  farm 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington.  He  has  six 
acres  in  cultivation,  two  of  which  are  from  the  Cu- 
ba seed.  The.  experiment  has  succeeded  well.  One 
heavy  cutting  was’ some  time  since  taken  from  the 
field.  He  expects  to  get  three  cuttings  during  the 
season.  The  quality  of  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  good. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  following  persons  have 
been  elected  to  the  tenth  Texan  congress:  Archibald 
McNeill,  for  the  county  of  Montgomery;  Dr.  C.  Mo- 
Anally,  for  Harris;  gen.  W.  S.  Fisher,  for  Galves- 
ton; J.  P Hudson,  fur  Fayette;  R.  M.  Williamson, 
for  Washington;  and  S.  W.  Perkins  and  W.  B.  P. 
Gaines,  for  Brazoria. 

Mr.  David  Taylor,  a respectable  citizen  of  La 
Grange,  was  killed  a few  days  ago  while  attempting 
to  break  a wild  horse,  by  becoming  entangled  in  the 
rope  attached  to  the  horse’s  neck. 

Railway  project,  from  tiie  northern  lakes  to 
the  Pacific.  Mr.  J Vhilney,  wnth  his  party  of  ex- 
ploration, seven  in  number,  quitted  the  Mississippi 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  crossed  over  the  great  bend 
of  the  Missouri.  He  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  20th 
ult.  and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the 
soil  and  capacity  of  the  country  to  sustain  a dense 
population,  and  with  the  favorable  character  of  the 
route  for  the  enterprise  which  he  proposes  and  urges 
with  so  much  zeal. 


SfAfliS  OF  T HE  U AT  d N, 

Virginia  and  Ohio  disputes,  Another  Purkcrs- 
bargh,  move.  Our  Virginia  neighbors  are  not  content 
witn  having  kidnapped  and  imprisoned  our  citizens, 
and  holding  them  in  prison,  under  pretence  of  hav- 
ing by  construction,  committed  a crime  in  Virginia, 
although  they  are  known  not  to  have  been  without 
the  limits  of  Ohio.  They  are  not  content  with  this 
violence  and  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
and  of  the  slate;  and  we  are  now  informed  that  the 
grand  jury  at  Paikersburgh  have  returned  bills  of 
indictment  against  three  more  citizens  of  Ohio,  for 
aiding  and  assisting  in  the  escape  of  Harwood’s 
slaves,  to  wit:  Burdon,  Stanton,  Titus,  Shotvvell, 

and  Joseph  Romaine.  The  governor  of  Virginia 
has  been  solicited  to  make  a requisition  upon  the 
governor  of  Ohio,  to  deliver  these  men  up  as  fugi- 
tives  from  Virginia  True  these  men  have  not  been 
in  Virginia,  nor  done  any  act  without  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  Ohio;  but  what  of  that?  Certain  men 
in  Wood  county  have,  no  doubt  determined  to  seek 
redress  for  the  loss  of  certain  slaves,  from  the  three 
citizens  of  Ohio,  or  to  punish  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  Virgini  i for  acts  done  in  Ohio,  and  to  make 
the  courts,  the  executive  of  Virginia,  and  the  forms 
of  law  subservient  to  their  views.  The  feelings  of 
the  citizens  of  Ouio  have  been  justly  excited  by 
these  violent  and  outrageous  proceedings,  and  we 
bad  hoped  that  when  time  had  elapsed  for  passion  to 
subsiJe,  our  neighbors  would  mare  carefully  regard 
our  rights  and  adopt  some  course  of  proceeding  less 
offensive  and  conforming  in  some  degree  at  least  to 
the  forms  of  law  and  justice,  but  we  are  disappoint- 
ed. The  determination  seems  to  be  to  push  these 
wrongs  to  their  limits. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  was  not 
adopted  to  enable  flagrant  injustice  to  be  perpetrated, 
and  the  rights  of  stales  to  be  trampled  under  foot. — 
Such  was  not  its  design,  nor  can  any  construction 
be  properly  pul  upon  it  leading  to  such  results. — 
The  provision  is  that  “a  person  charged  in  any  slate- 
with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  ■ 
from  justice,  and  be  fuund  in  another  slate,  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  ttie  i 
state,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.”  Now  these  i 
citizens  of  Ohio,  who  have  not  been  out  of  the  stale, 
cannot  have  committed  crime  in  Virginia  and  fled 
thence  from  justice.  Such  an  absurdity  cannot  be  | 
seriously  urged.  The  demand  of  the  governor  of; 
\ irginia,  upon  the  governor  of  Ohio,  in  such  a ca?e! 
would  be  a fraud  upon  the  constitution,  not  an  act  i 
under  it.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  | 
the  governor  of  Ohio,  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
being  made  ill : instrument  by  a resort  to  such  a 
fraud,  to  arrest  citizens  of  his  own  state,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  authorities  of  Virginia  fur  trial,  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  enable  the  tribunals  of  that  state  to  declare 
an  act  done  in  Ohio,  a crime  to  ha  punished  in  Vir-| 
ginia!  Governor  Burtly  can  never  deliver  up  any 
citizen  of  Ohio,  upon  such  a claim.  This  our  Virgi- 
nia neighbors  know  full  well;  and  if  they  make  any 
demand  of  hiiii  on  such  a claim,  it  will  he  with  some 
ulterior  object,  and  tiie  expectation  that  their  demand 
will  tie  promptly  rejected. 


They  still  hold  the  three  citizens  of  Ohio,  kidnap- 
ped from  our  shores,  on  pretence  of  giving  them  a 
trial  in  their  state,  for  acts  known  to  he  done  iri 
Ohio.  They  fear  indictments  found  in  Ohio  against 
those  guilty  of  violating  in  O.'iio  the  law  against  kid- 
napping and  a requisition  from  our  governor  upon 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  deliver  for  trial  in  this 
state  those  citizens  who  committed  the  crime  of 
kidnapping  within  our  borders,  and  fled  from  justice 
into  Virginia.  This  ease  would  be  within  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  constitution.  In  such  case  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  would  feel  obliged  to  surrender  the 
fugitives,  unless,  induced  by  some  high  state  of  public 
feeling  to  withhold  his  warrant. 

Now,  we  believe  the  new  indictments  and  requi- 
sitions in  Virginia,  have  in  view  the  getting  up  an 
excited  feeling  that  may  prevent  the  surrender  of 
the  kidnappers,  if  it  does  not  ensure  the  conviction 
of  the  kidnapped.  Tiiat  may  look  to  shield  the  go- 
vernor of  Virginia  from  a proper  response  to  a con- 
stitutional demand,  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor 
of  Ohio  to  meet  an  unconstitutional  requisition  — 
If  this  is  the  view  of  the  actors  in  this  matter,  and 
such  shall  be  the  result,  let  the  actors  beware,  lest 
their  conduct  lead  to  consequences  the  most  deplor- 
able. Let  them  look  well  to  this  matter  before  they 
go  too  far  to  retreat,  arid  before  overt  acts  render 
such  consequences  inevitable. 

[Cui.  Gnz.  of  23 d Sept. 

New  York. — Anti-rent  affairs.  The  report  that 
Scudder,  who  killed  the  sheriff,  Steele,  had  been 
captured,  turns  out  to  he  unfounded. 

"Big  Thunder.'”  Boughton,  on  whose  trial  the 
court  at  Hudson  had  been  occupied  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  was  finally  found  guilty,  and  on  the  30lh  ult. 
before  the  hour  appointed  by  the  court  for  him  to  be 
brought  up  to  receive  his  sentence,  the  court  room 
was  thronged  with  an  immense  crowd  of  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  “At  a quarter  before  two,  Judge 
Edmonds  called  the  court  to  order.  The  prisoner, 
Boughton,  was  then  brought  in,  and  ordered  to  stand 
up  and  say  “why  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon 
him.”  Boughton  arose,  and,  in  a low  tone,  stated 
that  he  wished  for  a few  days’  lenity  in  order  that 
he  might  see  his  wife  and  settle  his  family  affairs, 
which  request  was  finally  complied  with  The  judge 
then  addressed  the  prisoner  at  some  length,  and  con- 
cluded by  pronouncing  his  sentence  to  be  ‘confine- 
ment in  the  Clinton  county  state  prison  during  the 
terra  of  his  natural  life.’  ” 

_ ( — 


Population  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  census 
just  completed,  exhibits  a wonderful  and  gratifying 
result.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  progress,  we  pre- 
fix the  census  at  various  periods. 


1696 

4,302  1790 

33.131 

1731 

4,622  1800 

60,489 

1756 

10,381  1810 

96  372 

1773 

21,614  1820 

123  706 

1736 

24,614  1825 

166,086 

The  population  and  value  of  property  since  1825, 
is  given  as  follows: 

Population.  Valuation. 

1825 

166,086 

101,160,046 

1830 

202,589 

125,283,518 

1835 

270,089 

218,723,703 

1840 

312,710 

252,843,163 

1845 

366,785 

226,727,143 

The  increase 

of  population  since 

1840,  is  54,075 

Maryland. — The  election , for  six  representatives 
to  congress, — eighty-two  delegates  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, a sheriff  for  each  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  state,  of  Howard  District,  and  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  took  place  on  Wednesday  last  the  1st  in- 
stant. 

Not  having  received  all  the  returns,  we  defer  a 
particular  statement  of  the  polls  for  our  next,  and 
give  in  this  number  the  general  result,  so  far  as  as- 
certained. 

Representatives  to  congress.  Of  the  six  representa- 
tives to  congress  from  this  state,  all  of  which  at  the 
congressional  election  held  on  the  14th  February, 
18-14,  were  carried  by  the  whigs,  four  loco  and  two 
whigs  ore  now  elected,  viz: 

1st  District  John  G.  Chapman,  whig. 

2J  “ Thomas  Perry,  loco. 

3d  “ Thomas  Watkins  Ligon,  loco. 

4th  “ Wm.  Fell  Giles  loco. 

5th  “ Albert  Constable,  loco. 

6th  “ Edward  Long,  whig. 

Baltimore  city.  The  number  of  the  wards  of  the 
city  having  previous  to  the  election,  been  increased 
from  fourteen  to  twenty,  and  new  boundaries  being 
given  to  the  whole  of  them,  no  comparison  can  be 
made  of  the  election  on  Wednesday  with  previous 
elections,  except  as  an  aggregate  city. 

At  the  presidential  election  in  1844  the  city  vote 
stood, 

Loco — J K.  Polk  8 887 

Whig — H.  Clay  8,414 

aggregate  vote  17,301 

Loco  majority  473  

At  the  eleclion  1st  October  1815,  the  vote  stood, 

Locos-— Mr.  Giles,  first  15  wards  5,804 
Mr.  Ligon,  the  other  5 wards  1,882 

-7,686 


Wliigs — J.  P.  Kennedy,  first  15  wards  4,962 
Mr.  Wethered,  5 upper  do.  1,118 


Native  American — Mr.  Duncan 


-6,080 

1,147 

14,913 


Total  vote  of  the  city,  less  than  the  vote  in 
1844, 

The  loco  vote  of  the  city  exceeded  the  whig 
vote  by 

The  loeo  vote  of  the  city  exceeded  the  whig 
and  native  vote,  by 

The  loco  vote  in  the  first  fifteen  wards  exceed- 
ed the  whig  vote 

The  whig  and  the  native  vote  in  those  wards 
exceeded  the  loco  vote  by 
The  reduction  on  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  city, 
was  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  the  impression  enter- 
tained by  the  whigs  that  the  diversion  of  the  native 
American  party  would  prove  disastrous  to  their 
hopes. 


2,388 
1,606 
459 
' 842 
305 


Cdunltes. 
Allegany 
Anne  Artinde 


HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

1814 

Whig.  Loco. 


— in  five  years 

Compared  with  the  principal  commercial  cities 
of  Europe,  New  York  now  stands  sixth  in  popula- 
tion. 


London, 


2,560,281 

125,008 

900.000 

585.001 

550.000 

500.000 
366,785 

360.000 
306,631 

290.000 

115.000 
25  618 


Liverpool, 

Glasgow, 

Dublin, 


“ proper 
Paris, 

St.  Petersburg, 

Constantinople, 

Naples, 

New  York, 

V ienna, 

Mosco  .v, 

Berlin, 

Hamburg, 

Havre, 

The  population  of  London  proper,  is  but  121,000, 


Amsterdam, 

Madrid, 

Lyons, 

Rome, 

Mexico, 

Edinburgh, 

Havana, 

Bordeaux, 


236,487 

285.000 

240.000 
207,009 

200.000 
200,000 
148,093 
150,000 
133,692 
112  000 

95,114 


! Charles 
Cal  vert 
Carroll 
Caroline 
Cecil 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford 

Kent 

Montgomery 
Prince  George’s 
Queen  Anne 
St.  Mary’s 
Somerset 
Talbot 
Washington 
Worcester 


0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

3 
0 

4 
2 
4 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 
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4 
0 

5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 


1845. 

Whig.  Loco. 


Virginia. — Kanawha  gas.  The  republican 
that  when  the  woiktneti  who  were  - 


states 


but  with  its  suburbs,  amounts  to  2,560,281.  The  j in  boring  one  of  the  salt  vveJHof  Wiif^^pkiM 

suburban  population  of  many  of  the  other  cities  ofj  E'—  — — t--.'  ■* -<■  ...  r_  j 

Europe  are  included  in  the  above  returns 


the  population  ol  Brooklyn  no  * 59,925,  in  the  popul 
lion  of  New  York  and  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
426,710  as  the  population  of  New  York  and  its  su- 
burbs. 

New  Jersey. — A congressional  eleclion,  is  to  be 
held  in  the  4th  district,  on  on  4th  of  November,  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wright. 


er  cities  oi  : Esq.  reached  the  reservoir  of  gas,  at  a depth  of  1400 
Embracing  I feet,  the  augur,  with  an  iron  sinker  weighing  500 


, . „ ighing  500 

pounds,  and  a pole  of  J509  feet  long,  was  shot  up 
into  the  air,  and  a terrific  blast  of  gas  continued 
for  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  suddenly  ceased.— 
It  seems  that  the  gas  is  still  in  full  play  in  most  of 
the  wells. 

Indiana — Election.  The  official  vote  in  this  state 
for  members  of  congress  presents  the  following  re- 
S'_l  Its: 
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1st  district, 

Owen,  D., 

1,015 

maj. 
( 1 

2d 

Henley,  D., 

843 

3d 

T.  Smith,  I)., 

540 

U 

4th 

C.  B.  Smith,  W., 

1.C62 

a 

5th  “ 

Wick,  D., 

1,676 

a 

6th  “ 

Davis,  D., 

2,930 

u 

7th  “ 

McGaugby,  W., 

171 

a 

8th  “ 

Pettit,  D., 

515 

“ 

9lh  “ 

Cathcart,  D., 

343 

10th  “ 

Kennedy,  D., 

355 

“ 

8 democrats,  2 whigs. 

Democratic  popular  maj.  over  whig 

6,384 

Democratic  popular  maj.  over  whig  and  aboli- 

tion 

Polk’s  maj.  over 

Gay 

4,629 

2,314 

Polk’s  maj.  over 

Clay  and  Birney 

208 

Democratic  gain 

since  last  November 

4,421 

Legislature. 

Senate. 

H.  R. 

Democrats 

25 

55 

Whigs 

25 

45 

Democratic  majority  on  joint  ballot  10— securing 
a U.  Slates  senator  vice  A.  S.  White,  whig. 


This  is  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

[Rich  Enquirer. 


Missouri. — Convention  to  amend  the  constitution. — 
The  Missourian  of  the  1 1th  instant,  gives  the  returns 
from  27  districts  which  is  as  far  as  heard  from;  in 
which  the  locos  have  elected  49  members,  including 
one  soft,  “whom  his  constituents  have  temporarily 
hardened  by  instructions,”  and  the  whigs  15,  includ- 
ing the  four  “natives”  from  St.  Louis  district. — 
“The  convention,”  says  the  Missourian,  “is  of  the 
right  stamp,  and  will  wipe  every  vestige  of  the  bank 
creating  power  from  the  new  constitution.” 

Illinois.  The  following,  extracted  from  a cor' 
respondent  of  the  Warsaw  Signal,  is  a specimen  o^ 
the  anti-Mormon  ethics: 

“Forbearance,  in  this  case,  is  contemptible  and 
pusillanimous;  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions;  nor  does  it  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  independent  men.  Many  of  our  law  abid- 
ing anti-Mormons  complainthat  they  do  not  wish  to 
violate  the  law.  What  is  the  law?  Do  these  gen- 
tlemen know  what  the  law  is?  Is  acting  counter  to 
Ford’s  or  Deming’s  will  a violation  of  law?  No,  the 
people  are  the  law.  What  have  the  people  done? — 
Have  they  not  repealed  the  Nauvoo  Chartei?  Have 
they  not  justified  the  killing  of  the  tyrant  Joe?  and 
have  they  not  signified  their  anxieiy  in  many  ways 
that  the  Mormons  should  leave  the  state, — ‘peacea- 
bly, if  they  will;  forcibly,  if  they  must?’  The  next 
objection  is,  that  we  dislike  to  be  the  aggressors. — 
Shall  we  wait  for  them  to  commit  some  outrage 
against  the  law?  Are  they  not  doing  it  daily?  Shall 
we  then  wait  till  they  come  out  and  fight  us?  We 
have  had  repeated  evidences  that  they  will  not  do 
it.  ‘Persecution’  is  piteously  cried,  instead  of  the 
clashing  of  brave  men’s  armor.  And  thus  it  will  be, 
till  the  depositories  of  corruption  send  hither  their 
masses  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overrun  our  beauti- 
ful state.  Shall  we  withhold  the  club  of  vengeance 
from  the  viper’s  head,  because  he  recoils  and  mean- 
ly slinks  away!  If  you  w ill.  citizens  of  Hancock, 
you  stamp  disgrace  upon  the  American  name,  and 
entail  poverty  and  misery  upon  yourselves  and  your 
posterity.” 

‘‘The  Big  Field,"  “organized  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  Illinois”  by  the  Mormons  of  Nauvoo, 
covers  3,847  acres  of  land.  The  product  of  the 
field  this  season  is  about  30,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  besides,  &c.  The 
“twelve”  gave  a “free  dinner”  there  on  the  5ih  nit. 
at  which  from  450  to  600  men,  women,  and  children 
sat  down. 

The  rapids.  The  Nauvoo  Neighbor  says:  When  - 

ever we  look  down  the  rapids  and  observe  a steamer 
“try  and  sweat”  a day  or  two,  in  low  water  as  is  the 
case  now  to  get  over  the  rapids,  we  think  the  U.  S. 
governnient  i3  narrow  contracted  and  stingy.  Shg  pin- 
ches a picayune,  and  looses  the  commerce  of  states. 
Give  the  Mormons  a grant,  and  if  the  rocks  on  the 
rapids  don’t  give  the  steamboats  a channel  in  less 
than  two  years,  you  may  calculate  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  lurried,  and  henceforth  will  run  to  the 
north. 

Tho  Mormons.  A correspondent  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat,  writing  from  St.  Louis,  September  4, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Mormons  at  Nau- 
voo:— 

“The  village  of  Galena  is  situated  on  Fever  river, 
about  6 miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  now  con- 
tains 5 or  6,000  inhabitants.  The  navigation  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  in  consequence  of  low  water,  is 
extremely  hazardous.  At  this  time  there  is  not  over 
28  inches  of  water  on  the  lower  rapids,  and  all  rock 
bottom  at  that.  These  rapids  lie  between  the  fa- 


mous city  of  Nauvoo  and  the  village  of  Keokuck, 
which  enabled  our  party  to  visit  the  Mormon  City 
and  temple,  while  the  freight  of  our  boat  was  trans- 
ferred into  flat  boats.  We  first  made  for  the  temple, 
which  is  located  about  three  fourths  of  a mile  from 
the  river  upon  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet  above 
the  river.  From  a distance  it  has  a magnificent  ap- 
pearance, but  upon  a close  examination  the  work  is 
anything  but  good.  It  is  builtof  grey  cut  limestone, 
three  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  with 
common,  plain  columns,  relieved  by  a sort  of  Gre- 
cian capital,  sprinkled  with  Mormonism.  The  roof 
and  gable  ends  are  handsomely  finished,  with  a good, 
suitable  cornice.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a beauti- 
ful tower,  well  proportioned,  and  built  in  a very 
substantial  manner.  The  basement  is  to  be  divided 
into  several  rooms--the  largest  in  the  centre,  con- 
taining an  oval  stone  baptistery,  supported  by  twelve 
cut  stone  bullocks,  or  oxen,  with  their  heads  all  front- 
ing out,  towards  the  congregation — the  asses  with 
their  faces  fronting  the  bullocks.  They  have  a mar- 
ble front  building,  called  a Masonic  Lodge.  A very 
large  public  house  (to  be  called  the  Nauvoo  House) 
is  now  going  up. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  sickness  amongst 
them,  and  1 must  confess  that  a more  God-forsaken 
people  never  appeared  before  me — the  most  squalid 
poverty  I ever  beheld.  It  baffles  all  description. — 
Yet  we  found  some  amongst  them  that  seemed  of 
good  spirit,  and  talked  as  though  all  the  human  fa- 
mily would  come  and  join  them.  Wm.  Smith,  bro- 
ther of  the  famous  Joe  and  Hiram,  is  now  their  high 
priest  and  is  to  be,  until  Joe  the  second  comes  of 
age.  In  the  proper  place  I omitted  saying  that  the 
temple  is  to  be  surrounded  by  an  immense  stone 
wall,  15  or  20  feet  high,  which  is  now  partly  built, 
enclosing  several  acres  of  land.  Many  of  the  curi- 
ous think  the  wall  means  fight,  when  finished.  There 
are  about  5,000  inhabitants  in  the  city,  with  long 
huts  and  shanties,  with  now  and  then  a respectable 
looking  dwelling.” 

The  Mormon  war  A second  proclamation  by  the 
sheriff  of  Hancock  county,  J.  B.  Backenstos,  to  the 
people  of  the  county,  dated  the  16th  September, 
states  that  “the  burning  of  property  by  the  mob, 
commenced  on  the  10th  instant,  by  a body  of  armed 
men,  who  gathered  in  the  south  west  part  of  this 
county,  headed,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  notorious  Levi 
Williams;  the  mob  is  spreading  itself  in  different  di- 
rections; some  of  the  mob  have  been  in  pursuit  of 
me  since  yesterday  afternoon  about  3 o’clock;  they 
have  pursued  me  on  the  public  road  and  hare  threa- 
tened my  life;  they  levelled  their  arms  at  me,  and 
desisted  only  when  fired  upon  and  the  fear  of  death 
pul  them  in  mind  of  their  illegal  mob  proceedings. 
On  yesterday,  an  armed  force  undertook  to  take  me; 
I became  apprised  of  their  intentions — evaded  them, 
and  fled  to  Bear  Creek,  where  I had  a posse  coraita- 
tus,  and  from  thence  1 repaired,  for  the  second  time, 
to  Warsaw,  to  ascertain  if  any  reliable  force  could 
be  procured  in  that  place.  1 become  satisfied  that  I 
could  get  no  aid  from  that  place. 

I became  further  satisfied  that  my  life  was  sought 
by  some  of  the  inobbers,  lurking  about  that  town. — 
This  information  was  communicaled  to  me  by  some 
persona!  friends  who  had  free  intercourse  with,  and 
the  confidence  and  secret  intentions  of  those  despe- 
radoes. My  friends  of  Warsaw  considered  my  life 
in  danger  and  advised  me  not  to  go  qut,  but  to  re- 
main secreted  in  some  safe  place;  but  my  business 
as  an  officer  of  the  peace  demanded  my  departure 
from  that  place.  1 procured  the  aid  of  a personal 
friend  to  guard  me  out  of  that  place  into  the  prairie 
some  three  or  four  miles.  All  rny  friends  advised 
me,  that  should  1 meet  or  see  men  with  arms,  that  I 
had  better  evade  them,  and  under  no  considerations 
should  get  into  their  hands.  Afier  parting  with  the 
gentlemen  who  so  kindly  escorted  me  thus  far  1 had 
travelled  about  a mile  when  I discovered  an  armed 
body  of  some  twenty  or  more  men  on  the  Warsaw 
and  Carthage  road  two  or  three  miles  eastward  of 
me  and  going  towards  Warsaw.  I watched  them, 
and  on  discovering  that  four  men  of  the  force, 
mounted  on  horse,  left  the  main  body,  apparently  to 
strike  a point  in  advance  of  me,  with  all  the  speed 
of  their  horses,  and  finding  that  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  me,  I put  the  whip  to  my  horse,  as  I was  tra 
veiling  in  a buggy,  they  taking  a near  cut,  evidently 
gained  on  me. 

The  chase  lasted  for  a distance  of  about  two  miles 
when  I fortunately  overtook  three  men  with  teams. 
I immediately  informed  them  that  armed  men  were 
pursuing  me,  evidently  to  take  my  life.  1 summon- 
ed them  as  a posse  to  aid  me  in  resisting  them.  I 
dismounted  and  took  a position  in  the  road,  with 
pistol  in  hand.  I commanded  them  (the  inobbers) 
to  stop,  when  one  of  them  held  his  musket  in  a 
shooting  attitude,  whereupon  one  of  my  posse  fired, 
and,  is  believed,  look  effect  on  one  of  the  lawless 


banditti.  We  remained  and  stood  our  ground,  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  for  about  ten  minutes.  The 
mobbers  retreating  some  little  distance,  made  no 
further  assault  but  finally  retreated.  I then  made 
my  way  for  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  where  I am  at  this 
time.  Knowing  the  plans  and  designs,  of  the  mob 
faction  in  our  county,  I am  induced  to  be  thus  full 
and  minute  in  detailing  the  particulars  of  those 
seeking  my  life,  because  1 dare  take  steps  as  a peace 
officer,  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of  the  most 
lawless,  disgraceful,  and  inhuman  banditti  that  ever 
infested  our  stale.  Inasmuch  as  I have  in  vain  ap- 
plied to  the  citizens  of  this  county,  without  the  li- 
mits of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  therefore, 

I,  Jacob  B.  Backenstos,  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Hancock  and  state  of  Illinois,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  said  state  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in 
me  vested,  hereby  again  solemnly  command  the 
mobbers  and  rioters  throughout  tlm  county  to  dis- 
perse, desist,  and  forthwith  go  to  their  homes  under 
the  penalty  of  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  such 
other  consequences  as  may  follow: 

And  I hereby  call  upon,  and  likewise  command 
every  able  bodied  man  throughout  the  county,  to 
arm  themselves  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  to 
resist  any  and  all  further  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
mob,  and  to  permit  no  further  destruction  of  proper- 
ty, and  to  arrest  all  those  engaged  in  this  wicked 
proceeding  and  destruction  of  property,  and  threat- 
ening of  lives,  and  I further  command  that  the  posse 
cotnilatus  repair  to  the  nearest  points  invaded  by 
the  rioters,  and  to  defend  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, and  at  all  hazards  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
peaceable  citizens,  and  again  reinstate  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  laws. 

J.  B.  BACKENSTOS, 
Sheriff,  Hancock  cdunty,  III. 

Sept.  I6lh,  A.  D.  1845,  half  past  2 o'clock  P M. 

P.  S.  It  is  but  proper  to  state  that  the  Mormon 
community  have  acted  with  more  than  ordinary  for- 
bearance— remaining  perfectly  quiet  and  offering  no 
resistance  when  their  dwellings,  other  buildings  and 
stacks  of  grain,  &c.,  were  set  on  fire  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  they  have  foreborne  until  forbearance  is 
no  longer  a virtue. 

The  notorious  Col.  Levi  Williams,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  mob,  has  ordered  out  the  militia  of  this 
brigade,  comprising,  Hancock,  McDonough,  and 
Schuyler  counties,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  good 
citizen  will  turn  out  and  aid  him  or  others  in  the 
overthrow  of  the.  laws  of  our  country,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  good  citizen  will  cross  the  Mississippi 
river  with  the  design  to  aid  the  rioters. 

J.  B.  B.  sheriff. 

PROCLAMATION NO.  3. 

To  the  citizens  of  Hancock  county  and  the  surroitnding 
country: 

Whereas,  the  community  at  large  may  and  do  ex- 
pect at  my  hands,  a fair  and  impartial  statement  of 
facts,  with  regard  to  the  riot  which  has  been  raging, 
and  is  still  continuing  its  ravages  with  the  firebrand 
and  otherwise;  since  the  issuing  of  my  second  pro- 
clamation the  mob  have  become  more  infuriated  than 
ever: 

The  post  master  at  Carthage,  Chauncy  Robinson, 
Esq.  who  is  also  county  recorder,  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  Carthage  with  his  family  in  order  toat 
their  lives  might  be  spared.  Capt.  Rose  the  treasurer 
and  assessor  of  Hancock  county  was  also  expelled 
from  his  residence  in  Carthage  and  obliged  to  flee  to 
some  secure  place  of  his  family  for  safety.  At 
Warsaw  Edward  A.  Bedell,  Esq.,  post  master  of 
that  place  and  a justice  of  the  peace  of  the  War- 
saw Precinct,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  save  his  life, 
giving  him  but  a half  minute  time  to  prepare  to  go. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  force  of  arms,  and  threats  of  immediate  death,  if 
they  offered  any  resistance. 

Messrs.  Bedell  and  Robinson,  are  well  known  with 
very  many  citizens  of  the  adjoining  counties  and 
they  are  lavorably  known  too,  and  are  amongst  our 
very  best  citizens  in  Hancock  (and  if  there  be  any 
merit  in  it,  they  rank  among  the  oldest  settlers  of 
this  county,)  Capt.  Rose  is  much  respected  by  all 
honorable  men  with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th  instant  an  armed  mob  surround- 
ed my  residence  at  Carthage  in  search  of  me  as  they 
said,  greatly  terrified  my  wile  and  children,  demand- 
ed entrance  to  search  my  house,  and  informed  Mrs. 
B.  that  l must  leave  Hancock  county  immediately 
under  the  penalty  of  consequence,  which  meant 
death. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  1 raised  an  armed  force 
of  mounted  men  to  inarch  to  Carthage,  to  rescue 
my  family  and  others  threatened.  On  entering  the 
town  we  were  fired  upon  by  some  of  the  mobbers, 
who  instantly  fled.  My  heart  sickens  when  1 think 
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of  the  distressed  situation  in  which  I found  my  fa- 
mily, in  the  hands  of  black  hearted  villians,  guilty 
of  all  the  crimes  known  to  our  laws.  It  is  however 
due  to  say,  that  there  are  of  the  Carthagenians  ami 
Warsaw  people,  who  have  heretofore  acted  with  the 
mob  faction,  who  are  opposed  to  this  riot,  yet,  up  to 
this  time,  they  have  not  joined  the  standard  of 
law  and  order;  the  families  which  I design  to  res- 
cue had  all  fled,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Dom- 
ing, widow  of  the  late  Gen.  Doming,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  she  might  escape  their  vengeance,  inas- 
much as  the  death  of  her  husband  so  recently,  it 
was  thought,  had  appeased  their  wrath  against  that 
family. 

After  we  had  entered  the  town,  persons  were  seen 
running  about  with  fire-brands.  Anticipating  their 
intention  of  firing  their  own  buildings  in  order  to 
charge  the  same  upon  the  posse  comilatus,  under  my 
command,  we  immediately  took  steps  to  prevent  this, 
by  threatening  to  put  to  the  sword  all  those  engaged 
in  firing  the  place. 

We  then  directed  our  march  towards  Warsaw, 
and  on  reaching  a point  midway  to  that  place,  I was 
informed  of  new  depredations  by  the  mob.  I sent 
my  family  to  Nauvoo  forsafuty,  under  a small  guard, 
and  took  up  a line  of  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  smoke.  On  reaching  a point  about  three 
miles  from  the  rising  flames,  [ divided  the  posse 
eomitatus,  in  order  to  surround  those  engaged  in  the 
burning;  we  were  discovered  by  them.  On  our  ap- 
proach, the  mobbers  took  flight,  the  posse  pursuing 
with  directions  to  arrest  them  if  possible,  and  to  fire 
upon  them  if  they  would  not  be  arrested.  The  house 
burners  retreating  towards  one  of  their  strong  places 
at  the  speed  of  their  horses,  a part  of  the  posse  pur- 
suing at  full  speed,  and  firing  upon  them,  killing  two 
and  wounding,  it  is  believed,  others.  This  occurred 
on  Bear  creek,  about  two  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

I commanded  one  of  the  detachments  in  person, 
and  authorized  the  person  who  commanded  the  other. 
As  I was  then  satisfied  that  the  burners  had  fled 
from  that  place,  we  directed  our  line  of  march  north- 
wardly, when  we  were  informed  of  the  approach  of 
a reinforcement  of  mounted  men,  who  were  ordered 
to  reconnoitre,  raise  the  people  to  defend,  and  aid 
them  in  defending  the  settlement  against  the  depre- 
dations of  the  mob.  We  then  directed  our  course 
to  Nauvoo,  performing  a forced  march  of  about  C5 
miles  in  the  space  of  20  hours.  This  expedition  is 
the  first  effort  at  resistance  to  mob  violence  in  the 
county,  since  the  outbreak.  1 have  now  a posse 
comilatus,  numbering  upwards  of  2,000  well  armed 
men,  firm  and  ready  to  aid  ine  in  suppressing  the 
riot,  and  in  arresting  them.  I am  happy  in  inform- 
ing the  citizens  that  2,000  additional  armed  men  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  be  called  out  when  neces- 
sary. 

To  those  honorable  and  worthy  citizens  in  the  ad- 
joining counties,  who  have  protferred  their  aid  ip 
quelling  this  disgraceful  mob,  I will  say,  after  re- 
turning my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
interest  which  they  have  manifested  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  our  beloved  country,  that,  as  yet,  1 have 
confidence  that  I can  command  force  sufficient  with- 
in this  county,  to  arrest,  or  if  that  fails,  to  put  to  the 
sword  every  villian  engaged  in  this  inhuman  outrage; 

1 am  sanguine  of  success,  whether  my  life  be  spared 
or  not.  Gladly  will  we  receive  aid  from  any  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rioters, 
in  the  event  the  force  in  this  county  be  insufficient. 
If  no  considerable  number  of  mobbers  gather  from 
without  Hancock,  success  will  crown  our  efforts.  I 
am  well  advised  that  no  considerable  number  from 
any  of  our  adjoining  counties  will  come  and  act 
with  any  mob;  and  I now  declare,  that  if  the  mob 
shall  fire  their  own  buildings,  grain,  or  other  proper- 
ty , for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  same  on  my 
posse,  I shall  deal  the  same  with  them  as  though 
they  destroyed  the  property  of  others,  and  arrest  or 
put  to  the  sword  all  such  incendiaries. 

Since  my  second  proclamation,  I have  learned 
further  particulars  of  the  scoundrels,  who  were  in 
pvirsuit  of  men  on  the  highway  on  the  16th  inst.,  the 
tact  of  which  were  fully  set  forth  in  said  proclama- 
tion so  far  as  was  in  my  possession.  I now  inform 
the  public  that  Franklin  A.  Worrell  was  one  of  the 
four,  who,  ori  that  occasion  pursued  me;  was  shot  by 
one  of  the  four  of  my  posse,  w'ho  I summoned  on  the 
6pol  to  protect  my  life.  Worrell  died  the  same  day. 

J.  B.  BACKENSTOS,  Sheriff  H.  Co.,  111. 

Hancock  county,  III.,  Sept.  17th,  A.  D.  1345. 

This  communicaiion,  instead  of  being  conveyed  by 
the  committee,  as  it  purports  to  be,  was  brought  to  Wor- 
eaw  by  an  individual,  not  a member  of  ihe  committee; 
anu  although  ills  dated  on  the  16th,  it  was  nut  delivered 
until  the  evening  of  the  17th.  The  cilizens.and  the  men 
in  Williams’  camp,  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
terms  of  the  compromise  proposed,  but  were  unwilling 
to  act  under  it.  The  caption  of  the  communication  is  'ho 
he  mob  party  and  those  engaged  in  burning  the  houses 


and  property  of  peaceable  citizens  ’’  Now,  many  of 
(he  most  influential  men  in  the  anti-Mormon  party,  who 
strongly  desire  the  removal  of  the  Mormons  fro.-i  the 
county,  have  throughout  opposed  die  burning  of  houses, 
and  were,  therefore,  unwilling  to  make  the  admission, 
that  they  were  the  persons  to  whom  the  communication 
was  addressed.  To  net  under  it,  they  conceived,  involv- 
ed this  admission.  Believing  that  there  was  a possibility 
of  effecting  a compromise,  and  staying  the  further  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  I consented  to  go  to  Nau- 
voo, and  endeavor  to  induce  the  Twelve  so  to  change, 
or  alter  i he  address  of  their  communication,  that  tire  cit- 
izens might  fee  I tree  to  act  under  It. 

I left  Warsaw  about  eleven  a.  m.,  and  reached  Nau- 
voo about  three  that  evening.  Nothing  of  moment  oc 
curred  on  die  way  up.  About  eight  miles  out,  I was 
hailed,  and  I was  also  stopped  as  I was  about  entering 
the  ciiy  by  another  guard;  hut  in  each  instance  they 
were  very  civil,  and,  afier  being  informed  that  I was  go- 
ing to  Nauvoo  on  business  with  the  Twelve,  tlrev  offered 
no  further  resistance-  1 saw  hut  few  persons  in  the 
streets  o f Nauvoo.  Mr.  Backenstos,  the  Sheriff,  had 
left  about  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  with  a body  of 
iroops,  for  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw.  The  work  upon  the 
Temple  and  Hotel  is  suspended  for  die  prssent,  and  eve- 
ry-thing  was  quiet  and  peaceable,  except  the  occasional 
appearance  of  armed  men,  generally  with  a gun  and 
knife. 

I met  the  Council  of  Twelve  at  Mr.  Taylor’s,  and 
laid  before  them  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  I endeavored 
to  explain  to  diem  the  position  in  which  the  phraseology 
of  the  proposition  placed  those  anti-Mormons  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  burning  or  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, and  assured  them  that,  if  they  would  so  change 
or  modify  the  address — if  they  would  direct  it  to  indivi- 
duals, or  to  the  anti-Mormons,  or  to  those  opposing  the 
Mormons,  or  in  any  way  which  would  not  involve  a dir- 
ect change  of  crime,  that  their  proposal  would  be  acted 
upon,  and  a committee  appointed  immediately  to  confer 
with  them.  I urged  that  if  their  proposition  was  made 
in  good  faith,  they  could  not  object  to  the  modification, 
as  that  did  not  affect  the  terms  of  compromise.  Afier  a 
long  and  desultory  discussion  they  declined  making  any 
change  or  modification  , and  I left  the  meeting.  My  in- 
lerence  from  what  was  said  in  the  meeting  was,  that  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day,  the  flight  lof  the  Andes, 
and  the  confidence  expressed  by  Backenstos  in  his  third 
proclamation,  that  he  could  succeed  in  arresting  the 
burners,  had  produced  a decided  change  in  their  feelings 
from  what  they  were  when  the  proposition  was  written. 
Considerable  anxiety  was  man  tested  to  withdraw  the 
proposition  altogether,  and  repeated  declarations  were 
made  of  their  ability  and  determinationjto  maintain  their 
position,  and  to  punish  those  who  have  destroyed  their 
property.  They  frequently  declared  that  if  the  law  failed 
to  furnish  them  protection  and  redress,  they  had  the 
power,  and  would  exercise  it,  to  protect  themselves,  and 
retaliate  on  those  who  had  injured  them.  They  certainly 
can  bring  into  the  field  a large  body  of  well  armed  men, 
but  I fear  they  lack  the  essential  of  good  soldiers,  viz- 
courage.  1 was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  a warm 
anti-Mormon— a discreet  young  man— Mr.  Brown;  and 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  things  are  viewed  by  per- 
sons here,  I may  here  state  a conversation  which  occur- 
red with  Mr.  B.  A Mormon,  who  had  been  burned  out, 
gave  him  a description  of  the  manner  of  proceeding: 
“Two.clerks,’’  said  he,  “came  out  from  Warsaw  anti 
invited  me  to  empty  my  house,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
doing  up  the  whole  thing  just  as  politely  as  if  they  had 
been  selling  me  a bill  of  $50  worth  of  goods.’’  This  is  a 
pretty  fair  description  of  the  way  things  were  done,  and 
the  truth  is,  that  there  were  not  many  personally  engaged 
in  the  destruction  of  property.  Those  who  are,  reason 
thus-'  They  say  that  the  Mormons  and  old  citizens  can- 
not live  together,  and  ilia t the  burning  down  of  their  re- 
sidences is  the  most  emphatic,  as  well  as  the  easiest  way 
to  show  them  that  they  must  leave.  The  season  and 
the  crops,  they  say,  are  favorable  for  them  to  go,  and  they 
mav  as  wel  lbe  convinced  now  as  at  any  other  time,  of 
the  necessity  of  their  going.  This  is  the  reasoning  of 
the  Fire  and  Sword  party. 

I remained  in  Nauvoo  all  night,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Backenson  sent  in  a requisit  on  for  six  hundred  more 
men.  About  sunrise  on  Friday  morning,  the  alarm  gun 
— a large  camion  stationed  on  the  liill  near  the  Temple 
—was  fired,  and  before  we  left  the  city  the  people  were 
flocking  in.  I was  informed  by  a prominent  Mormon, 
Mr.  Babbitt,  that  the;  would  send  out  to  Backenstos  that 
day  about  three  hundred  artillery  men  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  foot  or  infantry,  i am  disposed  to  believe  the 
numbers  were  greatly  exaggerated,  for  Backenstos’ par- 
ty, which  left  the  evening  1 arrived  in  Nauvoo  was,  re- 
presented as  six  hundred  strong,  when  in  fact  he  had 
not  two  hundred  with  him.  There  is  much  sick- 
ness in  the  country.  Each  party  is  about  equally 
afflicted  with  it,  and  from  this  cause  neither  party  can 
muster  its  full  force.  I was  frequently  told,  that  the  ob- 
ject ol  this  great  force  was  to  visit  Warsaw,  and  arrest 
the  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  the  depredations. 

I returned  to  Warsaw,  having  effected  nothing, so  far 
as  a compromise  was  concerned.  Upon  the  spread  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  number  of  men  under  the  com- 
mand ot  Backenstos,  most  of  tue  citizens  who  thought 
they  were  implicated,  and  their  families,  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Churchville. 
where,  I believe,  they  will  await  assistance  from  the  antt- 
Mormons  of  other  parts  of  the  couniy,  and  from  Mis- 
souri. I am  well  satisfied  tha:  the  Anties  have  no  dis- 
po  ition  to  give  up  the  contest;  in  fact,  many  of  them 
have  gone  too  far  now  to  retreat.  I learned  that  they 
have  invited  Col.  Allen,  of  Monticello,  to  take  the  com- 


mand, and  (liny  were  expecting  assistance  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Carthage,  and  from  several  of  the  adjoining 
counties-  At  the  same  time,  the  Mormons  say  that  as- 
sistance has  been  proffere  I them  from  several  adjoining 
counties’ and  from  parts  of  Iowa.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  both  sides  will  receive  less  assistance  than  they  ex- 
pec’. 

On  Friday,  Backenstos  had  two  encampments  in  the 
vicinity  of  Warsaw.  One,  which  I understood  to 
he  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Morcum,  was 
in  Ihe  vicinity  of  the  place  of  action  of  Wednesday,  near 
the  Green  Plains.  The  other,  nnder  Mr.  Miller,  wa3 
encamped  on  a branch  of  Cliarie  Creek,  about  eight 
miles  above  Warsaw.  His  whole  force,  from  the  best 
information  I could  gather,  was  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred,  though  it  was  represented  to  me  at 
Nauvoo  as  deing  much  stronger.  Dunne  Friday,  Back- 
enstos  sent  a written  communication  to  Col.  Williams, 
in  which  he  requires  the  Colonel,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  to  come  in  and  submit  to  the  laws,  and  to  be  dealt 
with  accordingly;  to  give  up  the  arms  in  their  possession, 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  a piece  of  cannon,  which  he 
said  they  had  obtained  by  fraud.  He  gave  them  until 
twelve  o’clock  of  Saturday  to  reply,  and  if  they  failed  he 
promised  to  put  every  man  engaged  in  the  outrages  “to 
the  sword  ” I am  at  a loss  to  understand  what  the  sheriff" 
moans  dy  this  threat  of  putting  tnen  “to  the  sword,’’ 
which  he  freqnently  uses  in-his  proclamations.  He  must 
catch  a man  before  lie  cun  put  him  to  the  sword,  and  f, 
therefore,  take  it  that  lie  means  to  retaliate  on  them, 
probably  by  burning  their  property,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

No  reply,  I understood,  would  be  made  by  Col.  Wil- 
liams to  this  communicaiion,  nor  could  it  pe  said,  when 
1 left  Warsaw,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  night  of  Friday 
what  course  they  would  pursue.  My  own  beliefis,  tha  ’ 
allhough  the  Mormons  have  t'tow  in  ilio  field  the  strong1’ 
est  party,  and  have  excited  considerable  fears  in  the" 
ranks  of  the  Anties,  that  the  latter  will  yet  rally,  and 
carry  the  warfare  further  ihan  it  has  yet  been  carried. 
They  will,  if  it  is  renewed,  attempt  to  revenge  the  deaths 
of  Worrell  and  McBratnev.  Symptoms  of  trouble  were 
manifesting  themselves  at  Keokuk,  I.  T.,  when  I left. 
The  citizens  of  the  township  had  resolved  that  the  Mor- 
mons should  not  live  in  their  township,  and  they  had  sent 
a petition  to  the  Governor  requesting  him  to  have  all  re< 
moved. 

The  effect  of  a movement  on  the  part  of  the  sher- 
iff, with  an  organized  body  of  Mormons  well  armed, 
alarmed  the  anti-Mormon  mob  for  their  own  safety, 
and  they,  in  turn,  commenced  deserting  their  homes. 
On  calling  upon  the  communities  around  for  aid,  they 
ascertained  that  the  people  generally  felt  much  less 
sympathy  with  such  proceedings  as  they  had  been 
indulging  in,  than  they  had  calculated  upon,  and  aid 
was  not  forthcoming.  So  far,  all  the  lives,  lost  were 
on  their  side.*  They  had  exasperated  the  Mormons 
to  such  a degree  that  severe  vengeance  was  to  be 
dreaded. 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  of  the  23d  says — “On  Sa- 
turday, tlie  20th  inst,  the  Mormons,  numbering  be- 
tween five  and  eight  hundred,  under  the  command  of 
SherifFBACKENSTOs  and  E.  A.  Bedell,  postmaster  at 
Warsaw,  marched  into  Warsaw  in  triumph.  All  the 
citizens  who  had  taken  an  active  part,  or  in  any  way 
sanctioned  the  late  outrages,  had  previously  left  for 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  there  was  but  an 
empty  victory.  Backenstos,  after  marching  his 
troops  through  the  principal  streets,  and  making 
some  pretence  to  search  for  offenders,  finally  drew 
them  up  in  solid  phalanx  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  in  full  view  of  the  fugitives  from  his  vengeance 
on  the  opposite  side.  When  tired  of  displaying  his 
military  preparations,  and  after  satisfying  himself 
that  none  of  the  house-burners  and  mobocrats  were 
in  the  city,  he  placed  a strong  force  on  guard  and 
withdrew  with  the  main  portion  of  his  army  to  an 
encampment  about  two  miles  distant.  The  Mormon 
soldiers  had  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  town 
yesterday  morning,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that 
no  acts  of  violence  had  been  offered,  or  was  intended, 
to  the  property  of  their  fleeing  enemies;  but  on  the 
contrary  they  avowed  their  determination  not  to  in- 
jure but  to  protect  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  town 
so  long  as  they  should  remain  in  possession  of  it. — 
Across  the  river  threats  are  said  to  be  made,  deep 
but  not  loud,  by  the  banished  citizens. 

Every  -thing  is  said  to  be  quiet  in  Hancock  county 
at  this  time,  the  Mormons  having  possession  of  the 
three  principal  towns,  Carthage,  Augusta,  and  War- 
saw; hut  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  it  is  but  a de- 
lusive calm  before  the  outbreak  of  a terrible  storm. 
Some  accounts  state  that  the  citizens  of  Keokuk, 
Quincy,  Hannibal,  and  the  inhabitants  across  the 
river,  in  Lewis  and  Clark  counties,  Missouri,  are  be- 
coming aroused,  and  that  the  old  and  more  discreet 
portion  of  the  population  of  those  places  and  coun- 
ties are  beginning  to  think  that  Backenstos  and  his 
■posse  have  gone  tar  enongh.  They  have  heretofore 
looked  upon  this  matter  with  a good  deal  of  indifl'er- 


* We  have  yet  heard  positively  of  the  death  of  on  ly  two 
persons — Franklin  A.  Worrell  and  Samuel  McBrat- 
ney — though  rumor  says  that  another  persun  named 
Lindley  has  also  been  killed- 
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ence,  believing  il  to  be  a kind  of  family  quarrel  be- I 
tween  the  Mormons  and  a few  hotspurs  about  Car- 
thage and  Warsaw;  but  since  the  citizens  of  those 
places  have  had  to  flee  the  country  to  save,  as  it  is 
generally  supposed,  their  lives,  they  are  beginning  to 
make  the  quarrel  a part  of  their  own,  and  should  the 
deserters  be  able  to  make  a show  at  rallying,  it  is 
thought  they  will  be  joined  by  a great  many  who 
have  heretofore  stood  aloof.  In  a few  days  we  shall 
either  hear  that  Backenstos  and  the  Mormons  have 
gone  home,  or  that  a general  outbreak  has  taken 
place. 

The  Springfield  Register  says  that  the  governor  of 
the  state  has  issued  a call  lor  five  hundred  men  to 
quell  the  disturbance. 

Carthage,  situated  17  miles  S.  E.  of  Nauvoo,  had 
a population  of  4 or  500  inhabitants,  but  since  the 
murder  of  the  Smiths  and  the  hostilities  with  the 
mormons,  many  families  have  left,  and  the  place  ap 
pears  to-be  going  down. 

Jack  Mormon,  is  the  appellation  by  which  the  anti- 
Mormons  designale  every  man  Hint  is  suspected  of 
taking  sides  with  the  Mormons  against  their  lawless 
measures.  The  anli-Mormon  rioters  on  entering 
Carthage  and  Warsaw,  notified  the  Jack  Mormons 
as  well  as  the  Mormons,  to  quit  their  houses,  allow- 
ing them  only  three  minutes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Deir.ing,  the  late  sheriff  of  Hancock,  it, will 
be  remembered,  was  indicted  for  a murder  commit- 
ted at  Hancock,  wa3  bailed,  but  before  trial  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  died.  The  present  sheriff,  Backenstos, 
was  elected  at  a special  election  lo  supply  the  va- 
cancy, held  on  the  12th  of  August,  having  received 
the  vote  of  every  Mormon  in  the  county.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Illionis,  and  at  the  last 
session  made  a speech  against  repealing  the  charter 
of  Nauvoo,  on  which  account  he  was  notified  by  the 
anti-Mormons,  soon  after  his  return  lo  Carthage, 
where  he  resided,  Dial  he  “must  quit”  by  such  a 
time.  Instead  of  quitting  however,  he  fortified  and 
determined  to  defend  his  castle.  No  one  doubted  his 
spirit,  and  no  attempt  was  made  upon  his  premises. 

The  man  that  was  killed  in  pursuing  Backenstos, 
Franklin  A.  Worreli,  was  the  man  that  commanded 
the  guard  at  the  jail  in  which  Joe  and  Hiram  Smith 
were  confined  at  the  time  they  were  murdered. 

Florida — Sugar  Culture.  The  Tallehassee  Star 
of  the  12th  inst.  says:  “We  were  shown  the  other 
day  a very  fine  sample  of  Florida  sugar  from  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Jefferson  county,  which, 
for  its  perfect  crystalization  and  beautiful  color,  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  the  best  Muscovado  or  N. 
O.  sugar..” 

Tobacco  Crop.  Tallahassee , Sept.  19.  We  learn 
from  our  neighbors  in  different  parts  of  Middle  Flo- 
rida, that  the  amount  of  tobacco  which  will  be  pro- 
duced in  1845,  in  this  section  will  greatly  exceed  that 
grown  in  any  former  year.  The  low  price  at  which 
the  cotton  crop  for  1844  was  sold,  induced  many 
planters  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  staple  produc- 
tions of  the  south,  on  which  they  might  reasonably 
count  for  a fair  remuneration  for  their  industry. — 
Tobacco  and  sugar  have  engaged  this  attention;  and 
in  both  of  these  departments  of  labor,  every  appear- 
ance encourages  the  hope,  tiiat  their  exertions  will 
be  crowned  with  ample  success.  Skilful  and  expe- 
rienced tobacconists,  individuals  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  West  Indies, 
Cuba,  &c. — as  well  as  in  preparing  it  for  market, 
have  been  liberally  patronized  by  our  planters,  and 
they  have  every  assurance  that  their  public  spirit 
will  be  amply  rewarded.  The  growing  tobacco  never 
had  a finer  appearance;  and  with  increased  skill  in 
the  cultivation  and  preparation,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  Florida  tobacco  will  soon  regain  its  form- 
er reputation  in  the  market.  [Star. 
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Geological  wonders.  Dr.  Koch's  osieological  dis- 
coveries.— All  who  have  fiead  with  interest  that  de- 
lightful geological  romance,  “Vestiges  of  the  natural 
history  of  Creation,”  should  not  fail  to  visit  Dr. 
Koch  at  the  Apollo.  The  reader  may  remember  a 
passage  in  “the  Vestiges”  describing  the  antediluvi- 
an landscape,  prior  to  the  coal  formation,  when  the 
dull  and  leaden  atmosphere  was  so  heavily  charged 
with  caibon  that  no  warm-blooded  animal  could 
breathe  it;  when  the  ferns  of  the  height  of  a tall  pine 
flung  their  lan-like  branches  with  unwholesome  lux- 
uriance over  the  stagnant  pool  that  blackened  in 
their  shade;  when  huge  lizards  of  cable  length  un- 
coiled their  sluggish  forms  from  the  slime  of  which 
they  seemed  to  form  a part,  and  stretched  their  mon- 
strous length  along  the  oozy  banks  that  as  yet  no 
sunbeams  baked,  no  volcanic  fires  hardened  into 
rock. 


Now,  Dr.  Koch  upsets  all  this  melo-dramatic  sci- 
ence in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  by  exhibiting  a 
piece  of  rock  older  than  “the  coal  formation,”  with 
the  track  of  a bear’s  foot  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals  imprinted  upon  it  by  the  worthy  witnesses 
themselves,  who  probably  never  dreamed  that  their 
“footsteps”  were  hereafter  to  startle  some  geologists, 
like  those  which  Robinson  Crusoe  saw  in  the  sand, 
and  cheer  others,  like  those  from  which  Longlellovv 
tells  us  we 

“Seeing,  may  take  heart  again.” 

But  the  doctor  has  that  in  his  collection  which  rai- 
ses questions  and  disturbs  old  theories  in  a still  more 
important  degree.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a simple  rude  arrow-head,  not  differing  in  any  respect 
from  those  which  are  continually  turned  up  by  the 
plough  all  over  the  country.  But  that  arrowhead!  — 
It  knocks  into  a cocked  hat  the  learning  and  philoso- 
phy of  centuries;  for  il  was  found  below  the  strata  of 
antediluvian  plants  and  shells,  and  underneath  the 
thigh-bone  of  the  gigantic  fossilized  Missourium  which 
Dr.  Koch  exhumed  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi! 
The  bow  which  shot  that  arrow  must  have  been  bent 
by  some  “hunter  of  Ken  lucky”  long  before  Noali  en- 
tered the  ark;  and  “the  native  American”  who  was 
on  a still-hunt  after  that  Missourium,  instead  of  be- 
ing a Tartar  from  the  north  of  Asia,  or  a descendant 
of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  must  have  been  a true 
Alleganian  son  of  the  soil,  of  a breed  somewhat  old- 
er than  N innod. 

But  the  fossil  snake! — “the  great  serpent  of  the 
Apollo.”  This  is  undoubtedly  the  grandest  osteo- 
logical  exhibition  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
public  curiosity;  for  we  believe  no  Saurian  has  as 
yet  gone  beyond  severity  five  feet,  arid  this  grandfa- 
ther of  the  seaserpents  would  reach  at  least  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  if  the  cartilage  were  restored  lo 
the  articulations  of  his  vertebiaj.  We  make  him  of 
kin  to  the  seaserpenl  because  his  “flippers,”  like 
those  of  a seal,  seem  to  mark  him  as  a marine  ani- 
mal, though  Dr.  Koch,  while  exhibiting  his  great 
earn  iverous  teeth  (daggers  of  ivory)  imbedded  in 
blocks  of  limestone,  evidently  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  he  preyed  upon  the  land  while  having  his  haunts 
along  tiie  banks  of  rivers.  Three  buffaloes  at  a meal 
j must  have  been  about  a fair  allowance  for  this  capa- 
! cious  feeder,  w ho  plumply  realizes  in  bulk  the  por- 
trait which  history  has  drawn  of  the  great  African 
snake  which  slopped  the  march  of  the  army  of  Re- 
gulus,  and  yielded  at  last  only  to  the  ponderous  rocks 
hurled  at  him  from  the  Roman  catapult.  Livy,  we 
know',  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  romancing 
in  this  snake  story;  but,  unless  gen.  Taylor  has  by 
this  time  received  his  great  guns,  a serpent  like  the 
Hydrargos  between  him  and  the  Rio  Bravo  might 
re-enact  ttie  feats  of  Livy’s  snake  witli  our  army  of 
occupation. 

The  indefatigable  Dr.  Koch  (who  will  soon  trans- 
fer this  worderful  skeleton,  as  he  did  his  Missouri- 
um,  to  the  museums  of  Europe)  is  now  fairly  in  ad- 
vance of  all  other  discovereis  of  antediluvian  re- 
mains; unless,  indeed,  tlieMyloden,  or  mammoth 
sloth  of  South  America  be  placed  beyond  ,he  Hy- 
drargos, (Hydrarciion?)  But  there  is  still  something 
to  be  done  m this  field  of  inquiry  which  will  place 
the  successful  explorer  upon  a pinnacle  of  osteologi- 
cal  renown  where  none  can  rival  him.  Near  the 
forks  of  the  Kentucky,  near  “the  enchanted  moun- 
tains” in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Farisburg  in  western  Virginia,  there  is  a prevailing 
tradition — nay,  a strong  living  belief  among  many 
intelligent  persons,  that  gigantic  fossil  human  skele- 
tons are  from  lime  to  tune  uiselosed  to  view  by  the 
washing  of  the  mountain  streams.  The  writer  of 
this  paiagraph  has  heard  more  than  one  person  asse- 
verate on  the  spot  that  he  L ad  seen  arid  handled  tile 
remains — persons  who,  when  told  that  these  must  be 
the  bones  of  other  animals  than  men,  insisted  that 
“they  had  measured  the  skulls,  which  they  knew'  to 
be  human  as  well  as  any  doctor  in  the  land;  for  they 
had  split  them  to  pieces  lo  fit  them  like  caps  on  their 
own  heads,  and  try  the  jaw-bones  over  their  own.” 

When  Dr.  Koch  was  lured  by  the  traditions  of  the 
country  to  seek  for  the  remains  of  the  Hydrargos 
among  the  limestone  kilns  of  Alabama,  his  explana- 
tion was  thought  by  many  to  be  utterly  visionary. 
They  whose  sneers  at  his  credulity  are  now  lost  in 
wonderment  at  his  success,  would  renew  their  cavils, 
should  he  respond  to  this  call  to  a still  more  doubt- 
ful field  of  research.  But  this  vve  know  would  not 
deter  him  from  looking  after  these  Alleganian  giants, 
if  induced  again  to  visit  this  country  alter  he  has 
deposited  his  Hydrargos  safely  in  Hamburg. 

[JV‘.  Y.  Evening  Gazette. 

A giant  exhumed.  We  are  informed  on  the  most 
reliable  authority,  that  a person  in  Franklin  county, 
Term.,  while  digging  a well,  a few  weeks  since, 
found  a human  skeleton,  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet, 


which  measures  eighteen  feet  in  length.  The  im- 
mense frame  was  entire  with  an  unimportant  excep- 
tion in  one  of  the  extremities.  It  has  been  visited 
by  several  of  the  principal  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  in  Nashville,  and  pronounced  unequivocally, 
by  all,  the  skeleton  of  a huge  man.  The  bone  of  the 
thigh,  measured  five  feet;  and  it  was  computed  that 
the  height  of  the  living  man,  making  the  proper  al 
lowance  for  muscles,  must  have  been  at  least  twenty 
feet.  The  finder  had  been  offered  eight  thousand 
dollars  for  it,  but  had  determined  not  to  sell  it  at  any 
price,  until  first  exhibiting  it  for  twelve  months. — 
He  is  now  having  die  different  parts  wired  together 
for  this  purpose.  These  unwritten  records  of  the 
men  and  animals  of  other  ages,  that  are  from  time 
to  time  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  put  con- 
jecture to  confusion,  and  almost  surpass  imagination 
itself.  [ Madison  Banner. 

Henry  Clay.  “Numerous  have  been  the  occa- 
sions, as  all  know,  when  Mr.  Clay  might  have  taken 
the  popular  breeze,  and  been  wafted  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  ambition — when,  too,  as.  was  thought  and 
urged  by  his  friends,  he  might  have  done  it  without 
reproach — when,  indeed,  it  was  urged  upon  him  as  a 
duly  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  to  himself.  But, 
always  judging  fur  himself,  as  every  man  must  do  in 
all  cases  of  casuistry,  which  can  be  settled  only  by 
the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  his  answer  has  uni- 
formly been,  when  compelled  by  the  decisions  of 
conscience,  to  dissent  from  others,  in  such  debates: 
“I  had  rather  be  right  than  be  president.”  His 
magnanimity,  has,  on  more  orcasions  than  one,  bar- 
'red  the  door  to  his  advancement.  In  the  case  of  the 
notorious  charge  of  'bargain'  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams,  in  1825,  it  has  (or  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, been  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Clay,  at  any  moment, 
to  prove  by  positive  evidence  that  the  dishonorable 
proposals  were  made  by  those  who  brought  the  charge; 
but,  who,  having  been  spurned,  and  anticipating  an 
arraignment  on  the  same  count,  were  first  in  court, 
with  a gross  fabrication  in  their  right  hand.  But 
magnanimity,  and  that  to  a political  opponent,  who 
was  himself  the  agent  in  tnis  transaction,  has  hith- 
erto kept  the  key  to  the  secret.  In  a future  page  of 
this  work  it  will  be  unlocked.”. 

[ Cotton's  life  of  H.  Clay.  vol.  1,  ]>■  150. 


“Yankee  notions.”  From  the  Salem  'Gazette,’ 
we  learn  that,  since  the  year  1831,  there  h >s  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, under  the  authority  of  law,  ttie  sum  of  $1,138,- 
914  28  cts.,  for  the  following  objects,  none  of  which 
it  will  be  seen  come  under  the  head  of  ordinary  gov- 
ernment expenses,  nor  for  the  special  benefit  of  any 
party,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  heople: 
Lunatic  asylum  $167,6  15  08 

Hospital,  Rainsford’s  island  19,601  18 

Support  of  paupers  629,713  08 

Asylum  for  the  blind  106,390  29 

Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  46,770  24 

Eye  and  ear  infirmary  19,000  00 

Pensioners  45.008  14 

Life  boats  6,950  00 

Support  of  Indians  7,025  08 

Survey  and  map  90,947  04 

Survey  of  Boston  harbor  4,002  69 

Agricultural  societies  and  survey  63,985  70 

Bounty  on  Silk  9,587  90 

“ Wheat  22,702  14 

“ Noxious  animals  6,432  66 

“ Militia  240,595  75 

Board  of  education  22,295  40 

Teachers  of  norma!  schools  13,0110  00 

American  institute  3,000  00 

Society  of  natural  history  2,250  00 

District  school  libraries  27,675  00 

Common  schools  2l8,04l  81 

Grant  to  academies  3,000  00 

Revising  statutes  100,000  00 

Add  to  this  the  school  fund  754,014  97 


Bunker  hill.  Relics  have  been  discovered  upon 
Bunker  hill.  On  Saturday  quite  an  excitement  was 
produced  by  the  discovery  of  several  entire  human 
skeletons,  and  on  some  careful  search  being  made  a 
large  number  of  other  articles  were  found,  which  at 
once  identified  the  spot  as  the  depository  of  t lie  re- 
mains of  a large  number  of  those  who  fell  iri  the  me- 
morable battle  of  the  17th  June,  1776.  The  skele- 
tons were  in  an  unusually  sound  condition.  On  one 
the  hair  was  found  almost  entire,  and  in  a remarka- 
ble state  of  preservation.  Quite  a number  of  metal 
buttons,  numbered  from  43  to  52,  were  also  thrown 
up.  These  belonged  to  the  enemy,  as  they  hear  the 
numbers  of  several  of  their  regiments,  and  as  it  is 
well  known  that  none  such  were  worn  by  the  Amer- 
icans. Knee  buckles,  musket  balls  and  copper  coin, 
the  latter  being  too  much  corroded  lo  discover  their 
character  or  dates,  were  also  found.  The  place 
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where  these  relics  were  found,  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  a part  of  one  of  the  main  entrenchments  at 
the  time  of  the  battle,  and  that  the  bodies  were  cov- 
ered up  where  they  fell,  or  were  thrown  in  immedi- 
ately after  the  conflict. 

Statistics  op  lightning.  This  subject  is  deser- 
ving of  far  more  attention  than  has  been  devoted  to 
it.  We  shall  look  for  an  account  of  the  deaths  and 
injury  sustained  from  lightning  during  the  year  1845, 
with  the  more  curiosity,  being  under  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  an  annual  proportion  of  thunder 
and  lightning, — extending  throughout  the  spring, 
summer,  and  so  far,  of  the  autumn.  An  unusual 
proportion  of  deaths  and  damage  probably  may  not 
appear  as  resulting,  because  there  has  been  we  sus- 
pect, a less  proportion  of  very  destructive  tornadoes 
than  is  often  experienced  in  the  course  of  a summer 
season,  but  of  light  and  health  giving  electric  clouds, 
we  have  no  recollection  of  noticing  such  a number 
in  any  one  season.  We  rather  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion that  there  has  been  more  deaths  noticed  by  the 
public  journals  this  year,  occasioned  by  lightning  in 
this  country,  than  on  auv  former  year.  This  may 
result  in  some  measure  from  the  multiplication  of 
public  journals  throughout  the  country,  whereby  ev- 
ery incident  of  the  kind  obtains  more  celebrity. 

More  cases,  of  course,  would  result  from  an  increas- 
ed population  also. 

How  far  science  has  furnished  them  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  means  of  averting  the  tremendous  pow- 
er of  the  electric  fluid  in  thunder  clouds,  is  an  enqui- 
ry too  little  attended  to — and  hence  the  neglect  to 
avail  of  preventions. 

How  many  lives  that  have  been  lost,  might  proba- 
bly have  been  saved — how  much  property  that  has 
been  destroyed  might  have  been  preserved,  by  the 
application  of  a very  cheap  and  efficient  agency,  is 
worth  enquiry.  There  has  been  some  attempt  re- 
ceutly  at  invalidating  the  efficacy  of  lightning  rods. 
This  is  like  invalidating  public  confidence  in  vacci- 
nation  as  a preventative  of  the  small  pox. 

An  obliging  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with 
the  following,  originally  published  in  the  IS.  York 
Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Gentlemen:  The  published  accounts  of  damage, 
by  lightning  and  thunder,  in  1843,  which  l kept 
a record  of,  presents  the  following  result: 

Fifty  persons  killed  instantly,  and  fifty  seven  per- 
sons injured,  besides  four  instances  in  which  the 
number  of  persons  injured  are  stated  as  “several.” 

Of  the  persons  killed— 8 were  killed  by  two  bolts, 
4 at  each  time,  14  by  seven  bolts,  two  at  each  time, 
and  28  by  as  many  different  bolts. 

One  dwelling  house  and  seventeen  barns,  with  the 
contents  of  each,  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed,  and 
several  dwelling  houses  which  were  struck  and  in- 
jured. 

Twelve  horses,  4 oxen,  3 cows,  4 s.vine,  11  ducks, 
1 hen,  1 turkey-buzzard,  1 dog,  and  1 cat  were  kill- 
ed by  lightning,  as  stated  in  the  published  accounts 
1 have  before  referred  to. 

At  New  York  and  Brooklin,  in  1843,  thunder  and 
lightning  was  very  unfrequent,  and  the  absence  of 
this  master-spirit  of  the  clouds  was  particularly  no- 
ticed by  very  many  persons  whom  1 have  heard 
speak  upon  the  subject — but  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  very 
active  and  exhibited  gieat  energy. 

In  my  next  communication  under  this  head,  1 will 
stale  the  number  of  deaths  from  thunder  and  light- 
ning in  1844,  as  noticed  in  my  register,  and  1 will 
also  present  to  your  readers,  a brief  statement  of  the 
places  where  lile  was  thus  destroyed,  in  order  to 
draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  easy  protection  that 
might  have  been  afforded  these  individuals,  had  the 
buildings,  in  which  most  of  the  number  were  killed, 
been  furnished  witn  metallic  conductors. 

The  numOer  ol  lhuuder  showers,  which  my  regis- 
ter of  the  lightning  of  1843  contains,  is  eighty  five; 
and  thirty  seven  ol  these  destroyed  human  life. 

Among  the  persons  injured,  several  were  resusci 
tated  by  the  free  use  o i cold  water,  which  remedy  has 
rarely,  it  ever,  been  known  to  fail  where  life  was 
not  entirely  gone. 

Prior  to  the  deluge  there  i3  no  record  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  at  that  time.  Had  the 
thunder  and  lighlinngbeen  as  active  Itien  as  now,  the 
mention  ol  it  would  most  probably  have  been  made 
by  Adam,  Methusalah,  ar>d  Noah  during  a period  ol 
more  Ilian  2,01)0  years.  Adam  became  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  earth  on  the  second  solar  day  of  the  first 
solar  year,  and  lived  930  years;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  Methusalah  was  234  years  old.  Methusa- 
lah lived  969  years,  and  Noah  was  599  years  old 
when  Methusalah  died;  so  that  an  account  of  what 
took  place  in  the  early  years  of  solar  time,  wa3 
kuowu  to  these  three  persons  in  their  own  successive 
experience  and  observation. 


During  the  period  when  the  book  of  Job  was  writ- 
ten, about  3,300  years  ago,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
is  spoken  of  in  a manner  to  induce  a belief  that  it 
was  common  in  that  day, — the  “ioay"  which  was 
made  for  “the  lightning  of  the  thunder,”  is  mention- 
ed wilh  much  particularity,  indicating,  I think,  a 
knowledge  of  that  provision  of  nature  which  has 
mysteriously  made  a melallic  rod  pointed  upward,  an 
acceptable  provision  in  this  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property — the  act  being  deemed  the  essence  of 
the  confidence  in  this  protection. 

1 have  not  yet  heard  of  a case  of  loss  of  life  from 
thunder  and  lightning  in  any  building  or  vessel  that 
was  provided  with  a conductor. 

in  1S43  three  buildings  were  struck  by  lightning, 
which  were  furnished  with  conductors,  but  no  per- 
son was  injured  in  either  case. 

The  British  parliament  in  1839  appointed  a com- 
mission to  investigate  the  extent  of  damage  by  light- 
ning on  board  of  the  public  ships.  The  commission 
comprised  the  following  named  gentlemen:  Rear  ad- 
miral J.  A.  Griffiths,  chairman,  rear  admiral  sir  J. 
Gordon,  K.  C.  B.,  capt.  James  Clark  Ross,  R.  N., 
professor  Daniell,  F.  R.  S.,  Mr.  John  Fmchman, 
master  shipwright,  Waller  Clinton,  secretary.  This 
committee  made  very  extensive  investigations,  and 
a very  elaborate  report,  containing  a particular  state- 
ment of  numerous  instances  of  damage,  the  exlent  of 
which,  I may,  as  opportunity  or  leisure  occurs,  tran- 
scribe for  the  information  of  your  readers.  The 
opinion  which  the  committee  expressed,  is  drawn 
from  the  facts  which  come  under  their  examination, 
and  in  conclusion,  they  say:  “?i o instance,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware  of,  has  ever  occurred  of  a ship  sus- 
taining injury  when  struck  by  lightning,  if  the  con- 
ductor was  up  to  the  rnast  head,  and  the  continuity 
uninterrupted  to  the  water.”  In  my  previous  com- 
munications, I have  slated  that  the  bon.  D.  Ilen- 
shavv,  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  a letter  to  me,  of 
August,  1843,  states  that  no  instance  of  damage  by 
lightning  on  board  of  American  ships  has  been  known, 
when  the  conductors  were  up.  The  conductors  used 
are,  for  the  large  ships,  iron  wire,  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  costing  about  one  cent  per  foot, 
and  for  sloops  of  war,  quarter  inch  wire  is  used.  A 
house  or  barn  can  thus  be  protected  from  damage 
by  lightning,  for  one  dollar.  Yours,  &c. 

E.  Meriam. 

[From  the  same  of  Jlug.  7.] 

The  lightning  has  been  very  active  the  present 
year;  many  persons  have  been  killed,  and  much  pro- 
perty destroyed,  most  of  which  might  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  erection  of  a cheap  metallic  lightning 
wire,  costing  a single  dollar. 

It  rarely  happens  that  owners  of  property  which 
lias  been  injured  by  lightning,  take  any  precaution 
afterwards  to  guard  against  injury  by  lightning. — 
The  house  of  B.  Skidmore,  esq.,  in  Franklin  st. , is 
the  only  case  I now  recollect.  Mr.  Skidmore’s 
house  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  he  then  put  up 
two  small  rods.  These  have  been  found  efficient — 
and  it  is  a reasonable  service,  and  however  mysteri- 
ous and  wonderful,  is  acceptable. 

In  Birre,  Mass.,  a barn  was  burnt  by  lightning 
thirteen  years  ago;  two  barns  were  burnt  upon  the 
ground,  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  ’45,  both  these  were 
burnt  by  lightning. 

I recollect  an  instance  where  a house  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  struck  twice  one  afternoon,  by  light- 
ning. 

A vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  in  February  last, 
from  Vera  Cruz,  was  struck  by  lightning  six  times 
in  one  hour.  Thunder  storms  have  done  damage  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  three  several  times  the  present 
year,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  won’t  put  up  rods. — ■ 
The  thunder  storm  of  the  25lh  of  April,  which  ex- 
tended from  Virginia  to  the  hay  of  Fundy,  travelled 
that  whole  distance  in  less  than  four  hours.  The 
lightning  was  very  energetic.  Four  persons  were 
killed  instantaneously  in  buildings  that  might  have 
been  protected  by  rods.  Six  barns  were  burnt,  all 
of  which  might  have  been  saved  by  a little  iron 
guard,  costing  but  eight  shillings. 

The  testimony  of  the  lightning  of  this  storm  is  in 
accordance  with  that  of  previous  spring  thunder 
storms,  and  to  this  point,  that  new  hay  is  not  the 
body  which  attracts  tiie  lightning,  for  more  barns 
are  burnt  containing  no  hay,  or  old  hay,  than  those 
containing  new  hay.  That  tlveory,  therefore,  is  un- 
settled by  the  lightning  itself,  and  very  high  authori- 
ty it  is. 

As  many  dwellings  are  struck  by  lightning  as 
barns,  but  few  dwellings  are  set  on  fire  by  lightning, 
I know  of  none  last  year,  and  of  but  one  this  year, 
which  have  been  burnt  by  electric  fire.  The  thun- 
der storm  of  July  14th  was  very  active,  and  travelled 
nearly  the  same  path  as  that  of  the  25th  of  April. — 
Six  persons  were  deprived  of  life  by  the  lightning  of 
this  storm. 


The  storm  of  the  22d  of  July  was  also  active,  but 
not  so  destructive  to  human  life.  This  storm  was 
preceded  by  storms  in  more  northern  latitudes,  both 
on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  was  followed  by  hail 
and  wind  that  was  terrible.  With  regard  to  light- 
ning rods  we  have  this  testimony  from  time  and  ex- 
perience, viz:  that  no  case  is  to  be  found  on  record 
of  loss  of  life  in  a building  or  vessel  protected  by  a 
lightning  conductor.  This  is  conclusive. 

Ships  of  war  are  often  struck  and  damaged  when 
not  protected  by  lightning  chains,  notwithstanding 
their  iron  guns;  but  steam  vessels  are  rarely  struck, 
and  never  injured;  although  full  of  iron.  The  iron 
does  not  attract  the  lightning  but  a few  feet,  as  is 
evidenced  by  railroads  and  steamboats,  but  it  con- 
ducts it.  No  human  being  has  ever  been  injured  on 
board  a sleamer  by  lightning — at  least  1 have  never 
heard  of  such  a case,  and  I have  made  extensive  en- 
quiry. 

When  the  explosion  of  a thunder  bolt  takes  place 
in  the  clouds,  the  scintillatians  are  thrown  to  a great 
distance,  and  often  very  numerous.  I will  make  a 
synopsis  of  my  lightning  register  for  the  present  year 
for  next  week’s  paper.  E.  Meriam. 

The  correspondent  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  above  extracts,  remarks  “I,  too,  have  specially 
noticed  the  effects  of  lightning  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  recollect  of  hearing  of  no  death  by  lightning  in 
a building  protected  by  lightning  rods.” 

And  he  also  truly  observes  that, 

“Besides  the  destruction  of  property  and  life,  there 
is  much  suffering  endured  from  fear,  which  might 
greatly  be  mitigated  if  the  discoveries  and  recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  Franklin  were  heeded.” 

ODOR  OF  HGIITNING. 

Why  lightning,  where  it  strikes,  leaves  a strong 
sulphurous  odor,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  inves- 
tigation. One  explanation,  if  we  mistake  not, 
adopted  by  professor  Humphries,  is  that  a portion 
of  the  mlherial  atmosphere,  that  is,  of  that  substance 
which  occupies  (he  space  in  the  solar  system,  be- 
yond the  atmosphere  that  appertains  to  our  globe,  be- 
comes ignited  and  is  evolved  by  the  spark.  We 
were  overhauling  some  authorities  in  search  of  what 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  when  the  following 
reached  us: 

“ The  odors  developed  by  electricity  and  lightning 
having  heretofore  escaped  investigation,  prof.  Schan- 
iein  has  been  employed  in  enquiries  respecting  them 
for  six  years  past.  He  has  found  the  same  in  elec- 
trizing water,  and  from  the  electrical  brush.  This 
odor  is  acted  upon  by  certain  electrical  influences 
and  by  heat.  He  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
‘odorized  atmosphere,’  by  which  many  chemical 
effects  are  produced — among  which  is  its  power  of 
bleaching,  like  chlorine!  Metals  in  a minute  state  in- 
stantly destroy  the  principle  and  become  oxygeniz- 
ed. Iodine,  is  changed  by  it  into  iodic  acid,  phos- 
phorus into  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  Its  constitution 
he  thinks,  isomeric  with  peroxide-hydrogen.” 

Princely  donation.  The  bey  of  Tunis  has  sent 
to  Mr.  Horace  H.  Day,  of  Maiden  lane,  a heavy 
snuff-box  of  pure  gold  set  with  numerous  diamonds, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  Mr.  Day’s  attention  in 
sending  to  his  highness,  two  or  three  years  ago,  sev- 
eral articles  of  India  rubber  manufactories,  particu- 
larly a portable  India  rubber  boat,  a pair  of  corruga- 
ted boots  and  breeches,  and  an  India  rubber  vessel 
to  be  used  in  transporting  water  upon  the  backs  of 
camels,  in  the  place  of  goat  skins.  The  bey’s  splen- 
did present,  (which  is  said  to  be  intrinsically  worth 
not  less  than  s£500,)  was  forwarded  by  our  consul  at 
Tunis,  Mr.  Paine,  accompanied  by  the  following  cor- 
respondence: 

“t/.  S.  Consulate,  Tunis,  June  3d,  1845. 

Sir:  The  departure  fur  America,  of  Mr.  William 
R.  B.  Gale,  my  late  vice  consul,  enables  me  to  for- 
ward you  an  acknowledgement  from  the  pacha  bey 
of  Tunis,  in  return  for  the  India  rubber  boat,  and 
other  articles  of  the  same  material,  which  you  en- 
trusted -to  me  for  his  highness.  The  original  letter, 
in  Arabic,  which  his  highness  wrote  to  me  upon  the 
subject,  is  enclosed,  and  accompanying  it  a literal 
translation. 

Believe  me,  sir,  it  affords  me  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure to  find  American  skill  thus  appreciated  in  a far 
distant  land,  and  to  have  been  rendered  the  medium 
for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  ingenuity  of  my 
countrymen. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  HOWARD  PAINE. 

For  Mr.  Horace  H.  Day,  Maiden  lane,  N.  York." 

“Glory  to  God!  From  the  slave  of  the  All  Powerfu 
Got),  the  Mouchir  Achmet  Pacha  Bey,  Emir  of  the 
Tunis  Armies.  To  our  Ally,  John  Howard  Paine, 
Consul  General  of  the  American  Government  at  Tu- 
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nis:  We  have  received  from  you  divers  objects  form- 
ed of  a materia]  which  water  cannot,  penetrate,  and 
which  your  letter  whereby  they  were  accompanied, 
declares  to  have  been  sent  to  us,  by  the  inventor, 
Horace  H.  Day,  of  New  York,  in  the  American 
country.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  any- 
thing of  the  sort  from  an  American.  They  have 
gratified  us  much.  There  will  come  to  you,  here- 
with, a box  of  Gold,  adorned  with  brilliants.  We 
desire  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  it  to 
Mr.  Day,  that  he  may  have  a remembrance  of  us,  as 
we  have  of  him,  inlhe  productions  which  he  has 
placed  in  our  possession.  May  God  have  you  under 
his  holy  guardianship — Written  the  28th  day  of  Jo- 
mabhi  El-Aouel,  the  year  1261-  (Corresponding  with 
June  3d,  1845.)”  [JV.  F.  Jour,  of  Com. 
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Ephrata  (Penn.)  celebration.  Thursday  last 
was  the  day  fixed  upon  by  the  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  for  the  ceremonies  appropriate  to 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument,  to 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  revolutionary 
soldiers,  who  were  so  kindly  received  and  taken  care 
of  at  Ephrata,  and  there  died  from  wounds  and  other 
injuries  received  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The 
day  was,  for  this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  unu- 
sually mild  and  agreeable;  resembling  more  in  its 
blandness  and  warmth  the  spring  time  of  the  year, 
than  the  season  of  autumn’s  “sear  and  yellow  leaf.” 
The  weather,  too,  for  a number  of  days  preceding 
the  celebration,  was  very  favorable  to  tile  troops 
who  remained  in  encampment.* 

*JVo/e.  The  above  paragraph  should  have  formed 
the  head  of  the  first  column  cn  p.  57. 

Christianity  in  the  East.  According  to  a letter 
which  has  been  received  from  M.  Beris,  a French 
priest,  and  bearing  the  title  of  bishop  of  Nankin,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  province  of  Kian- 
son,  which  forms  his  diocese,  has  embraced  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  there  are  80,000  Christians  in  Nan- 
kin, the  population  of  which  he  estimates  at  1,200,- 
000.  He  states  that  in  one  town  of  300,000  inhabi- 
tants there  are  50,000  Christians. 

Presbyterian  church.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  O.  S.,  accord- 
ing to  the  minutes  for  the  year  1845:  Churches  2,229, 
ordained  ministers  1,562,  licenced  preachers  224, 
candidates  for  the  ministry  336,  church  members 
171,879.  Added  during  the  la'st  year,  by  profession 
7,329,  by  letter  5,076. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Free  Church 
people  of  Scotland,  after  raising  .£600, 000  to  £700,- 
Ob'O  for  churches,  determined  recently  to  erect  a col- 
lege, and  twenty  individuals  instantly  put  down  their 
names  tor  £1,000  each  for  the  purpose.  They  have 
since  commenced  a subscription  to  build  parsonages 
for  their  ministers,  and  in  a few  weeks  £40,000  or 
£50,000  has  been  raised  for  that  purpose. 

Charles  McAllister,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
given  $3,000  towards  the  erection  of  a Presbyterian 
church  on  Green  Hill  near  that  city. 

The  Michigan  annual  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  commenced  its  sittings  at  De- 
troit on  the  10th  ult.  About  one  hundred  ministers 
were  present.  The  Rev.  Bishop  Janes,  of  this  city, 
is  the  presiding  officer. 

Methodist  Church  South.  The  members  of  the 
Methodist  station  at  Maysville,  we  learn  by  the 
Eagle,  recently  took  a vote  on  attaching  themselves 
to  the  southern  section  of  the  church.  The  result 
was: — 

For  the  southern  organization  109 

Against  it  97 


Majority 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Ward,  author  of  the  celebrated  work 
entitled  “Idea  of  the  Christian  Church,”  has  pub- 
lished a very  long  letter  in  the  Oxford  Herald,  first 
vindicating  his  remaining  in  the  English  church  as 
long  as  he  did  after  t lie  publication  of  his  book,  and 
then  giving  his  reasons  for  seceding  from  that  church 
and  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  This  letter 
is  copied  into  the  Times  of  Sept.  1. 

German^. — Lcipsic.  An  investigation  into  the  re- 
cent disturbances  at  Leipsic  is  in  progress;  mean- 
while the  local  Saxon  journals  are  lorbidden  to 
publish  any  further  accounts  of  the  events.  A min- 
isterial rescript  was  addressed  to  the  censors,  most 
strictly  enjoining  them  to  refuse  their  imprimatur  to 


all  paragraphs  which  contain  the  most  distant  allu- 
sion to  religious  matters  in  their  periodicals,  which 
are  not  expressly  authorized  by  their  license  to  treat 
of  religious  controversies. 

A cabinet  order  of  the  electoral  prince  regent  of 
Hesse  Cassel  has  been  received  at  Cassel,  by  which 
the  formation  of  German  communities  is  prohibited 
in  the  whole  electorate.  The  propagation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  Catholics  is  forbidden,  and  the 
police  are  to  take  care  that  no  subscriptions  and 
collections  in  their  favor  are  set  on  foot  in  Hesse 
Cassel. 

Prussia.  Accounts  from  Berlin  state  that  the  go- 
vernment is  endeavoring  to  put  down  the  religious 
excitement  in  Prussia,  by  preventing  public  meet- 
ings. A meeting  of  the  ‘friends  of  the  light,”  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  20th,  was  stopped  by  the 
police,  at  the  moment  when  the  people  were  assem- 
bling. A declaration  to  that  effect  is  to  be  published 
by  the  king. 

Rome.  Letters  from  Rome  of  the  11th,  state  that 
M.  Rossi,  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  France  at 
Rome,  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  cardi- 
nal Lambruschini  to  return  a definite  reply  to  his 
communications,  had  demanded  and  obtained  an  au 
dience  of  the  Pope.  This  interview,  it  appears,  was 
not  attended  with  a satisfactory  result.  The  reasons 
adduced  by  M.  Rossi  with  great  firmness  against  the 
Jesuits  so  indisposed  the  Pope  that  his  holiness  de- 
viated from  that  tranquil  demeanor  which  is  his  pe- 
culiar habit,  and  open  ly  Declared  that  he  would  resist 
France,  as  he  resisted  Russia  and  Prussia.  It  was 
believed  that  M.  Rossi  would  shortly  quit  Rome. 

[ London  Times. 

The  Jesuit  question  of  Switzerland,  is  said 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France; 
and  France  negotiates  actively  with  the  Pope  to  set- 
tle her  own  embarrassments  about  the  order,  wh»se 
cause  has  been  rather  too  earnestly  and  vehemently 
espoused  by  a majority  of  the  French  bishops. 

The  Russian  church.  The  Russian  government 
had  despatched  to  a village  in  Lithuania  several 
ministers  of  the  Greek  church,  in  order  to  convert 
the  peasantry,  supported  by  a detachment,  consist- 
ing of  an  officer  and  forty  men.  The  peasantry, 
however,  had  inveigled  the  priests  into  a neighbor- 
ing forest,  and  murdered  them.  They  had  likewise 
set  fire  to  the  barn  in  in  which  the  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered, and  thrown  into  the  flames  all  those  who  at- 
tempted to  escape.  The  same  accounts  state  that 
the  to ,vn  of  Luck  had  six  times  been  ravaged  by 
| fire. 

The  religious  war  in  Stria  is  imputed,  in  the 
British  and  French  journals  severally,  to  French, 
English,  or  Russian  intrigues,  or  to  Turkish  tyranny 
and  partiality;  but  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
semi-barbarism,  and  the  inveterate,  immemorial  ani- 
mosities and  rivalries  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites. 
It  could  answer  rio  purpose  for  either  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers  to  have  the  Maronites  Deafen  and  s laugh - 
| tered;  and  though  the  Turks  naturally  favor  the 
Druses,  their  main  interect  is  the  peaceful  subjection 
of  both  parties.  The  settlements  between  them  and 
the  five  powers  was,  that  the  Druses  should  be  go- 
verned by  their  chief,  the  Maronites  by  theirs,  whilst 
there  should  exist  over  both  the  contiol  of  a Turk- 
ish Pacha. 

! Temple  at  Nauvoo.  The  building  of  the  Mor- 
, mon  Temple  under  all  the  troubles  by  which  those 
people  have  been  surrounded,  seems  to  be  carried  on 
with  a religious  enthusiasm  which  reminds  us  of  ol- 
den times,  by  the  energy  which  controls  all  the 
movements  towards  its  completion.  It.  occupies  the 
highest  and  most  imposing  position  in  Nauvoo,  and  is 
built  of  fine  limestone,  has  30  pilasters— six  at  each 
end  and  nine  of  a side — each  surmounted  by  a capi- 
tal on  which  is  carved  a human  face  with  rays 
around  it  and  two  hands  holding  trumpets.  The  tem- 
ple is  128  feet  by  88,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  is  63 
feet;  and  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire  is 
j 165  feet.  The  baptismal  fountain  is  in  the  base- 
ment, to  be  supported  by  stone  oxen.  Each  floor  is 
| estimated  to  hold  4,000  people,  so  that  12,000  per- 
[ sons  can  be  accommodated,  being  about  one-fourth 
j the  size  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  350  men  are  zea- 
lously at  work  upon  the  building,  which  is  supposed 
will  be  finished  in  a year  and  a half,  probably  at  a 
cost  of  half  a million  of  dollars.  The  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  the  Mormons  are  governed  by  a council  of 
twelve,  composed  of  the  following  persons:  Brigham 
Young,  the  .Lion  of  the  Lord;  H.  C.  Kimball,  the 
Herald  of  Grace;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  the  Archer  of  Pa 
ladise;  Orson  Hyde,  the  Olive  Branch  o(  Israel;  Wil- 
lard Richards,  the  Keeper  of  the  Rolls;  John  Taylor, 


the  Champion  of  Right;  William  Smith,  the  Patri- 
archal Jacob’s  Staff;  Milford  Woodruff,  the  Banner 
of  the  Gospel;  George  A.  Smith,  the  Entablature  of 
Truth;  Orson  Pratt,  the  Guage  of  Philosophy;  Jrio. 
E.  Page,  the  Sun  Dial;  Lyman  Wrtght,  the  wild  Ram 
of  the  Mountain.  The  keeper  of  the  rolls  has  charge  of 
the  men  at  work  on  the  temple.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Mormons  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  full  20,000 
souls,  and  of  the  surrounding  country  10,000  more — 
the  only  property  owned  in  common  is  the  temple 
and  the  hotel — they  are  industrious— good  farmers 
— raise  wheat  plentifully,  and  are  about  to  engage  in 
manufactures.  The  whole  community  may  be  con- 
sidered in  their  peculiar  tenets  as  singular  and  re- 
markable, and  in  after  ages  their  temple,  like  the 
ruins  of  Palenque,  may  strike  the  beholder  with 
wonder,  and  history  may  be  able  to  explain  what 
race  worshipped  there.  [W.  Y.  Sun. 

The  Episcopal  convention  of  Ohio.  This  body 
closed  its  session  on  Saturday  evening.  The  reports 
from  the  different  parishes  were  very  encouraging, 
and  spoke  favorably  of  the  spread  of  sound  and  pri- 
mitive church  doctrines.  There  is,  ho*wever,  a lank 
of  laborers  in  the  field,  owing  principally  to  the 
want  of  funds  to  sustain  them.  With  a view  to  re- 
medy the  difficulty,  the  canon  of  the  general  con- 
vention, authorizing  the  bishops  to  ordain  to  the  or- 
der of  deacons,  persons  of  inferior  education  and 
mental  acquirements,  is  now  required  for  that  holy 
office,  was  taken  up  and  warmly  discussed.  It  was 
passed  by  a small  majority,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
considered and  postponed. 

The  usual  annual  missionary  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Christ’s  church,  at  which  time 
the  bishop  made  a powerful  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
diocesan  Missionary  and  Educational  Society,  and 
a collection  was  taken  up  in  behalf  of  those  objects. 

[ Cincinnati  Allas , 15/A. 

The  Universalists  of  the  United  States,  held 
their  annual  convention  at  Boston  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  last  week  The  total  number  of 
societies  of  this  denomination  in  North  America  is 
1094;  of  preachers  676;  and  of  meeting  houses  610. 

Abbey  Kelley,  the  well  known  anti-slavery  lec- 
turer, was  carried  by  force  out  of  the  Orthodox 
Quaker  meetingat  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  7 1 h ult.  She  endeavored  to  address 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and,  being  re- 
quested to  desist,  declined  doing  so  on  the  ground 
that  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  speak  She  was  then 
I removed  by  force.  The  affair  created  much  excite- 
j merit. 

! The  Jews.  A correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
i Com  ier,  writing  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  re- 
lates the.  following  touching  incident  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites  of  that  city, 
and  the  religious  devotion  manifested  in  the  preser- 
! vation  of  their  constitutions  by  one  of  their  denomi- 
■ nation  who  reveres  the  faith  of  his  fathers: 

“The  liberal  policy  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Is- 
1 land  had  drawn  hither  (to  Newport)  a community  of 
wealthy  and  enterprising  Israelites,  who  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  its  commerce.  Now  there  is  not  a single 
Jewish  family,  nor  one  of  their  desceridents,  on  the 
Island;  but  their  ancient  and  venerable  synagogue 
still  remains  in  perfect  order,  as  if  prepared  foi  their 
[ reception,  and  their  cemetery,  wi  h its  monuments, 

I walks,  and  trees,  is  a model  of  neatness  and  ele- 
gance. Its  stately  gateway  is  occasionally  opened 
! to  receive  the  remains  of  an  Israelite  from  some  dis- 
tant place,  whose  last  wish  it  may  have  been  to  rest 
here  with  his  fathers.  Even  the  Jewish  street  is 
still  kept  in  perfect  repair,  through  the  munificence 
of  a Jewish  merchant,  whose  grand-father  was  a 
Rabbi  of  this  place.  I notice,  Loo,  with  pleasure, 
that  the  classical  building  of  the  ‘Redwood  library’ 
is  undergoing  a complete  renovation  at  the  expense 
of  the  same  individual,  who  is  a citizen  of  New  Or- 
leans.1’ 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  convention  of  the 
New  York  diocese,  assembled  at  St.  John’s  chapel, 
N.  York,  on  the  24th  ult.  An  unusual  interest  was 
awake  upon  the  occasion,  as  the  parlies  divided  were 
in  array  in  favor  of,  or  opposed,  to  ihe  continuance 
of  bishop  Onderponk,  and  for,  and  against,  paying 
him  the  salary,  (about  $6,000  per  annum,)  during 
the  period  for  which  he  is  suspended  by  the  higher 
authorities  of  the  church.  This  convention  had  the 
decision  of  the  question.  It  was  doubted  which  par- 
ty had  the  majority.  Much  heat  had  been  elicited 
during  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  subject.— 
The  church  was  crowded  accordingly.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  strength  of  parties  would  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  vote  on  choosing  a presiding  officer. 

■ The  ballot  ting  resulted  as  follows: 
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I. ay.  Clergy. 

Rev.  Dr.  Creighton,  58  76 

Rev.  Dr.  Wainvvright,  56  45 

Scattering,  • 2 

124  123 


As  a majority  of  each  branch  of  the  convention 
is  requisite,  there  was  of  course  no  choice.  The 
convention  after  some  discussion,  adjourned  to 
Thursday  morning.  On  the  convention  then  reas- 
sembling, hon.  John  C.  Spencer  withdrew  Dr.  Wnin- 
wright  as  a candidate,  and  urred  the  election  of  Dr. 
Creighton,  who  then  was  unanimously  declared  elect- 
ed, without  balloting. 

The  convention  having  been  organized,  the  chair 
announced  the  standing  committees,  when 

The  hon.  Luther  Bradish  rose  and  said,  that  he 
had  now  to  bring  a matter  of  deep  interest  before 
the  convention.  Since  the  last  meeting,  their  late 
diocesan,  by  the  highest  judgment,  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  sacred  office  and  functions  of  a bi- 
shop. 

After  considerable  discussion  on  a question  of  order, 
Mr  Bradish  offered  the  following  preamble  and  re- 
solutions: 

Whereas,  on  the  3d  day  of  January  last,  the  Right 
Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk  was  pronounced  guilty 
by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  church,  of  certain 
charges  of  impurity  and  immorality,  suspended  from 
the  office  of  a bishop  in  the  church  of  God,  and  from 
all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  without  hereby  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  upon  the  canonical  questions 
growing  out  of  the  said  sentence,  deem  it  their  duty 
to  declare,  and  do  hereby  declare,  their  solemn  con- 
viction that  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ondefdonk,  even 
if  his  restoration  was  practicable,  can  never  per- 
form episcopal  functions  in  this  diocese  with  any 
prospect  of  usefulness  to  the  church — (Great  sensa- 
tion.) 

John  C.  Spencer  moved  that  the  resolutions  be 
laid  on  the  table.  On  this  the  vote  stood — 

'dyes— Clergy  82.  lay  delegates  66 — total  148. 

•Aliys — Clergy  47,  lay  delegates  63 — total  111). 

The  resolutions  being  I;  id  on  the  table,  reports 
were  next  in  order. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Episcopal  Fund 
was  read,  in  which  they  say  that  since  the  promulga- 
tion ul  the  sentence  on  the  late  bishop,  they  had  taken 
the  subject  of  pay  ing  the  late  bishop’s  salary  into  con- 
sideration, and  had  concluded  that  as  mere  fiduciary 
agents,  limy  were  not  bound  to  act,  and'  therefore 
resolved  that  they  would  pay  to  the  bishop  his  salary 
up  to  the  3.1  of  January  last,  and  that  they  would 
retain  the  subsequent  interest,  amounting  to  01 ,766 
69,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  convention;  and  that 
they  had  applied  to  the  legislature,  and  had  obtained 
a charter  constituting  them  a body  politic  to  take 
charge  of  the  fund. 

John  A.  King  here  rose  and  read  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions: 

At  a meeting  of  the  rector,  wardens,  and  vestry  of 
Grace  church,  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  on  the  29th  day  of 
August,  1845,  to  choose  delegates  to  attend  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  diocese,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  offered,  and  after  discus- 
sion, unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  present  condition  of  the  diocese, 
arising  from  the  suspension  of  its  bishop  from  his 
holy  office  and  ministrations  by  the  decision  of  a 
court  recognised  by  the  cations  of  the  church,  is  one 
of  the  deepest  interests  and  regret  to  all  good 
churchmen,  and  as  the  unity,  peace,  and  wants  of 
the  diocese  require  that  such  a state  of  things  should 
terminate  as  soon  and  as  quietly  as  may  be,  and  as 
none  have  a deeper  or  greater  interest  in  the  early 
and  safe  settlement  of  this  question  than  the  great 
body  of  the  laity  of  this  diocese, 

Therefore,  Resolved,  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
this  vestry,  that  the  resignation  of  the  bishop  can 
alone,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ac- 
complish the  great  end  and  desire  of  every  true 
churchman,  the  restoration  of  the  diocese  to  its  late 
prosperous  and  united  position,  and  in  the  event  of 
such  resignation,  that  ari  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  his  future  suppoit. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  this  preamble  and  reso- 
lution be  laid  before  the  annual  diocesan  convention 
by  the  delegates  from  this  church. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  that  there  was  a great  deal  in- 
volved in  this  question,  and  that  it  was  full  of  re 
sponsibilily,  that  such  a case  never  before  occurred, 
and  that  all  deliberations  should  be  conducted  with 
impartiality  and  charily.  He  attended  this  conven- 
tion in  the  hope  of  being  a peacemaker,  and  of  being 
conciliatory;  he  said  that  action  of  some  kind  was 
necessary,  but  that  Lh is  is  not  the  proper  time,  we 
cannot  go  to  our  homes  believing  the  church  without 
a head,  and  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  we.  could 


not  find  a mode  of  relief;  that  if  members  would 
act  dispassionately,  the  subject  could  be  met  and  dis- 
posed of.  If  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions, and  are  determined  to  come  to  the  subject 
ina  proper  spirit,  it  will  enable  the  convention  to 
dispose  of  the  question,  anil  to  adjourn  in  peace  and 
harmony.  He  then  moved  that  the  report  ol  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Episcopal  fund,  and  the  preamble  and  re- 
solutions last  read  be  referred  to  a committee  of  ten 
clerical  and  ten  lay  delegates  to  report  on  the  slate 
of  the  diocese,  and  what  course  it  was  best  to  adopt 
on  the  subject,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  the  church 
of  the  Ascension  be  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee. 

Third  day. — Soon  after  assembling,  hon.  John  C. 
Spencer  rose  to  present  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  twenty  on  the  state  of  the  diocese,  in  which  hav- 
ing alluded  to  an  act  of  incorporation  obtained  from 
the  state  legislature  for  the  trustees  of  the  Episcopal 
fund,  it  was  recommended  that  this  act  should  be 
accepted,  and  that  all  funds,  papers,  &c.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  trustees,  be  transferred  to  the 
trustees  under  the  act  of  incorporation. 

It  was  stated  that  the  amount  of  salary  pledged  to 
the  suspended  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  1836,  and  re- 
pledged in  1838,  had  not  been  wholly  paid,  and  it 
! was  recommended  that  all  arrears  should  be  paid  to 
the  bishop,  on  the  principle  of  the  original  agree- 
ment, that  he  receive  the  income  from  $90,000,  reck- 
oning at  7 per  cent. 

A remedy  for  the  present  Episcopal  wants  of  the 
diocese,  which  were  depicted  in  dark  colors,  was 
deemed  indispensable,  and  the  committee  recognis- 
ing thesolemn  truth  or  maxim  thal.no  church  is  with- 
out a bishop,  and  therefore  highly  commending  the 
efforts  of  the  standing  committee  in  obtaining  the  per- 
formance of  Episcopal  acts  and  duties  with  the  dio- 
cese, by  bishops  of  other  dioceses — expressed  the 
opinion  that  such  efforts  be  continued,  and  that  the 
convention  do  what  is  required  to  strengthen  the 
standing  committee. 

They  avowed  the  belief  that  a final  arid  perfect 
remedy  must  come  from  the  general  convention,  and 
that  trie  convention  should  seek  powers  from  that  bo- 
dy for  the  election  of  an  assistant  bishop. 

They  could  not  concur  in  the  views  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Church  of  Jamaica, — recom- 
mend the  resignation  of  bishop  Onderdonk,  and  that 
due  provision  in  such  case  made  for  his  support,  be- 
cause of  an  obvious  impropriety  of  asking  that  to  be 
done  as  a favor,  which  the  person  addressed  was  at 
full  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do;  and  because  no  fund 
of  the  convention  could  lawfully  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  a private  individual. 

Nearly  the  same  objection  was  urged  against  the 
I resolution  of  Gov.  Bradish.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  bishop  Onderdonk.  The  committee 
believed  bishop  Onderdonk  to  be  our  bishop,  and  that 
no  other  could  be  elected  in  his  place.  But  as  dur- 
ing his  suspension  his  official  duties  could  riot  be  dis- 
charged, and  as  the  pledge  of  an  income  of  the  fund 
of  $90,000,  bearing  an  interest  of  seven  percent., 
was  given  under  the  expectation  of  a discharge  of 
such  duties  as  in  supplying  Episcopal  functions,  by 
the  invitation  of  other  bishops  into  the  diocese,  must 
create  expense,  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  salary  of  bishop  Onderdonk  be  $2,500;  that  what 
remained  of  the  product  of  the  lund,  be  devoted, 
through  the  standing  committee,  to  defray'  the  ex- 
penses of  such  Episcopal  service  as  might  be  de- 
manded. 

Resolutions  embodying  these  ideas  were  submitted 
with  the  report. 

Mr.  Spencer  stated  that  some  members  of  the 
committee  did  not  agree  in  (his  report,  and  it  migh-t 
now  be  the  time  to  present  their  views. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Whitehurst  then  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  minority,  dissenting  in  most  important 
particulars  from  the  report  of  the  majority,  express- 
ing mournful  regret  at  the  condition  of  the  diocese, 
concurring  in  the  desire  that  all  arrears  due  should 
be  paid  to  bishop  Onderdonk — declining  to  avow  the 
belief  that  he  was  the  existing  bishop  of  the  diocese 
declaring  a strong  conviction  that  his  restoration  to 
office  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
would  be  incompatible  with  its  interests;  and  that  his 
resignation  was  demanded  by  a just  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  church  and  to  his  own  character,  if, 
as  might  be  hoped,  he  was  disposed  to  testify  his  re- 
gard lor  its  prosperity,  and  remove  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  progress.  They  were  not  prepared  to 
recommend  efforts  with  the  general  convention  to  se- 
cure authority  for  the  election  of  an  assistant  bishop, 
but  approved  the  acts  of  the  standing  committee  and 
of  measures  for  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  Episcopal 
office.  Resolutions  were  appended. 

Upon  those  two,  and  upon  various  other  proposi- 
tions and  amendments  proposed,  very  earnest  debates 
ensued,  and  occupied  the  convention  for  five  or  six 
days.  The  majority  report  and  resolutions  were  ge 


nerally  sustained  by  a vole  somewhat  similar  in 
numbers  to  the  vote  for  presiding  officers,  and  were 
finally  adopted.  But  so  faras  theirproject  contemplat- 
ed any  change  in  rules  requiring  a two-third  vote, 
or  a majority  of  each  house,  they  failed. 

The  action  of  the  convention,  gives  to  bishop  On- 
derdorik  a salary,  and  authorises  a prov isional  bishop 
to  be  chosen. 

The  following  resolution  was  the  last  one  which 
the  minority  attempted  to  urge;  it  obtained  a majo- 
rity of  the  lay  delegates,  but  not  a majority  of  the 
clergy,  and  therefore  failed: 

“ Resolved , That  that  this  convention,  with  bitter 
sorrow  for  the  exigency  which  renders  necessary  the 
expression  of  such  convictions,  and  in  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  independent  responsibility  of  the  bi-hop 
for  any  course  of  action  he  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  do 
hereby  express  their  solemn  belief  that  the  effect  of 
the  trial  and  sentence  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  B.  T.  Onder- 
donk  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  such  as  to 
render  injurious  to  the  church,  any  resumption  of 
the  office  of  its  bishop,  and  the  sacred  functions  there- 
to pertaining,  under  any  future  probable  condition  of 
the  removal  of  the  sentence,  or  Ins  own  personal 
contrition  and  devotR  life.” 

This,  like  all  the  other  propositions  of  the  mino- 
rity, failed  by  a very  close  vote.  The  debates  and 
proceedings,  as  reported  in  the  daily  journals,  are 
very  long,  and  must  have  been  very  exciting.  The 
proceedings  during  part  of  the  time,  were  such  as 
every  man  in  community  must  feel  mortified  at  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  a body  of  the  high  character 
which  is  looked  fur  in  a church  convention,  and  in  a 
church  too.  Deeply,  deeply  to  be  deplored  is  the 
tendency  of  such  examples  from  such  men. 

The  convention  was  occupied  until  Wednesday 
evening  last,  with  the  subject,  when  an  adjournment, 
sine  die,  which  minority  members  had  repeatedly 
urged,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  as  leader  of  the  majority,  and  carried. 


MEXICO. 


We  have  it  at  length  announced  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  our  naval  officers  in  the  gulf, 
whereby  regular  and  early  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments in  Mexico  will  be  received,  a precaution 
heretofore  very  strangely  neglected. 

The  first  result  of  1 h is  arrangement.is  the  recep- 
tion by  the  steamer  Princeton,  from  Vera  Cruz,  of 
dates  to  the  15th  September, 

The  following  fprobably  from  one  of  our  naval 
officers)  is  extracted  from  the  Washington  Union: — 

“There  appears  not  the  least  reason  to  apprehend 
a declaration  of  war  at  present.  A proposition  to 
that  effect  was  sent  to  congress  by  the  executive 
about  the  same  time  with  the  loan  bill,  but  it  has  not 
been  acted  upon,  nor  is  it  expected  to  be  taken  up. 
This  is  probably  what  government  desired,  as  all 
thinking  men  were  convinced  of  the  folly  of  declar- 
ing war  in  the  miserably  unprepared  state  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  the  government  did 
hope  to  collect  a force  rapidly,  march  suddenly  upon 
Texas,  and  forestall  or  surprise  our  troop-.  Of 
course  they  have  failed  in  this;  but  their  intention 
still  is  to  begin  hostilities  in  that  quarter  without  any 
further  declaration.  Ir.  this  desire  the  nation  is  cer- 
tainly unanimous,  nor  is  there  shown  by  government, 
press,  or  people,  the  least  disposition  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States. 

“General  Paredes  was  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miies  from  Mexico,  and  more  than 
four  hundred  from  Matamoras,  at  the  1 a 3 1 accounts, 
which  are  up  to  the  1st  September.  He  has  six  or 
seven  thousand  men,  miserably-  clad  and  armed.  A 
serious  mutiny  took  place  on  the  9th  August  in  one 
of  the  divisions  of  his  army  at  Paresco,  three  leagues 
Iron)  San  Luis.  The  soldiers  joined  by  most  of  the 
officers,  relused  to  march  further  until  their  wauls 
were  supplied.  The  commanding  general  Gaona, 
with  twenty  officers,  was  forced  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand and  return  to  the  capital,  where  he  now  de- 
mands a thorough  investigation.  The  revoked  offi- 
cers have  published  a statement,  which  gives  a la- 
mentable picture  of  the  stale  of  the  army,  and  the 
grievances  which  led  to  the  disturbance.  They  re- 
present their  men  as  without  shoes,  some  without  a 
single  shirt,  and  only  the  clothes  they  have  on  their 
backs;  others  so  destitute  of  clothing  as  not  to  be 
decent;  many  without  even  a blanket  or  a cloak  to 
lie  down  upon,  with  no  knapsacks  or  canteens,  nor 
any  means  of  transportation  for  the  sick  and  lame. — 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other  divisions 
are  better  supplied. 

‘Taredes  himself  is  the  object  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest just  now.  Many  rumors  have  been  and  are 
in  circulation  as  to  his  movements  and  intentions  — 
It  has  been  said  that  he  and  bis  troops  have  refused 
to  march  upon  Texas  until  they  were  paid  by  go- 
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vernnient;  that  he  intended  marching  to  Mexico, 
and  establishing  a military  triumvirate,  to  consist  of 
himself,  Tornel,  and  Valencia;  and  that  he  had  or 
would  refuse  to  serve  under  Bustamente  as  com 
mander-iu-chief.  The  city  of  Mexico  was  for  some 
time  in  daily  expectation  of  a revolution;  but  Pa- 
redes wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  from  San  Luis, 
on  Ihe  26th  August,  that  lie  and  his  Iroops  had  most 
implicit  confidence  in  the  government,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  obey  its  orders.  His  good  faith  is  very 
much  doubted,  but  the  fears  of  the  people  had  some- 
what subsided  at  the  lastaccounts.  Some  apprehen- 
sions were  yet  felt  that  a disturbance  might  take 
place  before  the  16th  instar  t,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  president  elect.  There  is  much 
agilation  in  the  army,  also,  from  a suspicion  that  ihe 
present  government  is  sending  them  to  the  frontiers 
to  get  rid  of  them;  and  that  the  levy  of  militia  is  for 
the  purpose  of  dispersing  with  the  standing  army. — 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  feeling  spread  that  go- 
vernment came  out  with  a circular  denying  the  im- 
putations. On  tlie  whole,  it  may  confidently  be  as- 
serted that  the  iroops  of  Paredes  will  never  move 
towards  Texas  until  their  wants  are  appeased,  if  even 
then.  In  fact,  it  seems,  physically  impossible  they 
should  do  so.  There  are  no  magazines  prepared  for 
them  between  San  Luis  and  the  frontiers,  and  no 
stores  of  any  kind  have  gone  to  Malamoras  by  sea. — 
It  was  intended  to  send  a steamer,  wilh  camp  equi- 
page and  provisions,  to  Arista,  but  want  of  money 
prevented.  This  general  is  said  to  be  at  Matamoras 
with  two  thousand  men  in  miserable  plight.  He 
barely  raises  money  to  pay  himself  and  officers,  and 
his  men  support  themselves  as  they  can  by  working 
at  trades. 

“Bustamente  is  lalked  of  as  commander  in-chief 
of  all  the  army  destined  for  Texas;  but  the  report  of 
his  being  actually  appoined  wants  confirmation.  He 
is  now  a member  of  the  senate. 

“The  two  bodies  of  troops  under  Paredes  and 
Arista  are  the  only  armies  preparing  for  Texas — 
or,  indeed,  in  existence — except  the  three  or  four 
tiiousand  which  always  compose  the  garrison  of  the 
capital,  and  small  parlies  scattered  over  all  the  re- 
public. The  levy  of  'defensores,'  or  militia,  has  en- 
tirely failed;  and  the  governors  of  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces have  represented  the  laws  as  faulty  in  several 
particulars,  such  as  the  enlistment  being  volonlary, 
anil  the  exclusion  of  day-laborei s.  Il  is  thought 
that  congress  will  alter  the  law  in  these  points,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  levy;  but  not  much  is  expected 
from  it. 

“The  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  has  now  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  mounted,  and  tiie  gar- 
rison numbers  six  hundred  men.  These,  witii  sixty 
workmen,  are  employed  still  in  mounting  artillery. — 
It  is  said  there  are  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
men  in  Vena  Cruz,  and  two  regiments  are  ordered 
into  its  vicinity — one  to  Santa  Fe,  three  leagues  d is 
taut;  the  other  to  Pasa  de  Ovejas,  nine  leagues  dis- 
tant. General  Landel  is  ordered  to  take  command 
of  the  castle,  which  is  well  supplied  with  military 
stores,  but'  no  provisions  for  a siege. 

“Their  naval  force  is  precisely  in  the  same  place, 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  where  they  were;  nor 
have  they  started  an  anchor  in  many  months.  It  con- 
sists of  two  steamers,  three  brigs,  two  schooners, 
and  five  gun-boats.  The  steamers  have  coal  on 
board,  and  ail  the  vessels  are  considered  in  commis- 
sion, though  not  half  officered  or  manned.  Govern- 
ment has  been  intending  for  some  time  to  send  a 
steamer  and  some  gun-boats  to  Tabasco,  but  want  of 
money  prevented.  It  was  understood  there  was  a 
there  was  a positive  order  to  send  all  the  squadron 
up  the  Alvarado  river,  but  money  would  be  required 
to  despatch  them  even  thus  far;  so  it  is  most  likely 
they  will  remain  where  they  are. 

“The  bill  for  the  fifteen  million  loan  passed  both 
houses,  wilh  several  provisoes,  which  have  since 
been  removed.  The  government  were  originally 
limited  to  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  not  allowed  to 
borrow  in  less  sums  than  a million  of  dollars.  Ttjey 
are  now  authorized  to  make  the  best  bargain  they 
can,  first  submitting  the  terms  to  a cabinet  council. 
Much  secrecy  is  observed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as 
to  this  matter;  but,  so  far  as  the  public  is  informed, 
not  a cent  has  jet  been  raised,  nor  is  it  thought 
the  loan  will  be  negotiated.  Every  where  gov.  rn- 
ment  officers  are  unpaid,  and  government  credit 
prostrate.  Only  one-tenth  part  of  the  customs  re- 
mains unmortgaged:  and  this,,  in  the  present  slate  of 
commerce,  is  a mere  nothing.  Something  was  hoped 
at  one  time  from  the  church;  but  she  lias  nut  yet 
come  forward.  That  important  body  in  the  Mexican 
slate  certainly  looks  wilh  much  alarm  at  the  advance 
of  me  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  its  accompanying  Pro- 
testantism; but  the  danger  is  not  sufficiently  imminent 
to  induce  voluntary  aid,  nor  is  the  existing  govern- 
ment strong  enough  or  energetic  enough  to  force 
their  assistance.  From  English  capitalists  i should 


think  little  was  to  be  expected,  as  Mexico  is  already 
much  in  arrears  to  the  u.  So  pressing  are  now  the 
wants  of  government,  that  they  have  recommended 
tiie  formation  of  societies  in  all  the  provinees  for 
raising  voluntary  contributions. 

“It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bankhead  [the  British  minis- 
ter] is  attempting  to  prevent  Mexico  from  going  to 
war. 

“The  French  minister  lias,  for  the  last  few  months, 
been  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to  meddle  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  ‘ auxiiiar ,’  (a  civil 
officer,)  and  the  officer  of  the  army  who  offended 
him,  have  been  tried  by  the  proper  judicial  process 
and  acquitted;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  minister, 
who  roundly  accuses  the  government  of  Bad  faith. — 
Before  tiie  sailing  of  the  September  mail  steamer, 
they  had  given  him  reason  to  suppose  he  should  re- 
ceive ample  reparation;  so  he  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  wrote  to  that  effect  to  France.  Since  then 
he  pretends  their  tune  is  changed.  He  has  now  de- 
manded and  received  his  passports,  given  up  his 
house  in  Mexico,  and  will  leave  in  the  steamer  of  1st 
October  for  Havana.  Judging  from  tiie  press  of 
Mexico,  all  has  been  done  in  the  matter  which  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  under  a constitutional 
government. 

“The  provinces  appear  to  be  generally  quiet,  and 
disposed  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Herrera.  California  is  somewhat  agitated, 
but  by  local  questions  only.  Tabasco  is  still  in  re- 
volt, and  the  insurgents  are  now  in  the  ascendant. — 
They  have  acted  under  the  plea  of  federalism,  but 
the  organ  of  that  party  in  Mexico  disavows  them, 
and  joins  the  rest  of  the  press  in  calling  on  govern- 
ment to  restore  order  there.  The  governors  of  pro 
vinces  bordering  on  Texas  call  for  aid  in  resisting  the 
incursions  of  Indians;  and  the  press  in  that  quarter  is 
urging  the  reinforcement  of  Gen.  Arista. 

“No  defences  are  in  preparation  at  Tampico, 
where  there  are  only  about  twenty  men  in  a small 
work  mounting  one  or  two  guns. 

“No  preparations  are  making  at  Vera  Cruz  lo  fit 
out  privatters;  but  a letter  from  New  Orleans,  from 
a respectable  source,  states  that  offers  of  letters-of- 
marque  have  been  made  to  the  friends  of  the  writer, 
both  in  tii a t city  and  the  Havana,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  war. 

“On  tiie  morning  of  Ihe  15th,  a report  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz,  by  way  of  Mexico,  that  our  Iroops  were 
advancing  on  Malamoras,  to  the  number  of  3,000 
regulars  and  1,800  Texans.  They  were  said  to  be 
accompanied  by  18  pieces  of  artillery,  and  preceded 
by  700  Indians,  who  were  not,  however,  considered 
as  in  league  with  tiie  United  States.  This  story 
caused  considerable  excitement,  both  in  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz.  The  artillery  arm  is,  I am  told,  par- 
ticularly dreaded  by  the  Mexican  soldiery,?’ 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  TEXAS. 


The  governor  is  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and 
not  eligible  for  more  than  four  in  any  term  of  six 
years.  His  other  qualifications  are  like  a senator’s. 
The  salary  of  the  governor  is  to  be  $2,000,  and 
no  more.  He  can  hold  no  other  office  or  commis- 
sion, civil  or  military. 

No  minister  of  the  gospel  is  required  to  perform 
military  duty,  work  on  roads,  or  serve  on  juries. 

The  oath  of  office  is  so  formed,  that  in  addition  to 
the  usual  provisions,  one  must  swear  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution* he  has  not  fought  a duel 
within  or  without  tiie  state;  nor  sent  or  accepted  a 
challenge;  nor  any  way  aided  or  assisted  any  person 
thus  offending.  Any  person  so  offending,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall  be  deprived  of 
lidding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit. 

All  elections  by  the  people  by  ballot;  by  the  senate 
or  house,  (except  of  their  own  officers),  viva  voce. 

No  member  of  congress,  nor  person  holding  office 
under  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  or  a fo- 
reign power,  is  eligible  to  the  legislature,  or  can  hold 
office  under  the  state. 

The  laws  are  to  be  revised  five  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  and  published,  arid  every 
ten  years  thereafter. 

No  lottery  can  be  authorized  by  the  state,  and  the 
buying  and  selling  of  all  tickets  is  prohibited. 

No  divorce  can  be  granted  by  the  legislature.  All 
property,  both  real  and  personal  of  the  wife,  owned 
or  claimed  by  her  before  marriage,  and  that  acquired 
afterwards  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent,  shall  be  her 
separate  property;  and  laws  shall  be  passed  more 
clearly  defining  the  rights  of  the  wife,  in  relation  as 
weil  to  her  separate  property  as  that  held  in  common 
with  her  husband.  Laws  shall  also  be  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  of  the  wife’s  separate  pro- 
perty. 

All  claims,  locations,  surveys,  grants,  and  titles  to 
land,  which  are  declared  null  and  void  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  are,  and  the  same 
shall  remain  forever,  null  and  void. 

No  corporate  body  shall  be  created,  renewed,  or 
extended,  with  banking  or  discounting  privileges. 

No  private  corporation  shall  be  created,  unless  by 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  re- 
voke and  repeal  all  private  corporalions,  by  making 
compensation  for  tiie  franchise.  And  the  state  shall 
not  be  part  owner  of  the  stock  or  property  belonging 
to  any  corporation. 

The  legislature  shall  prohibit  by  law  individuals 
from  issuing  bills,  checks,  promissory  notes,  or  other 
paper  to  circulate  as  money. 

Most  ample  provisions  are  made  for  education. 

Should  the  constitution  be  adopted,  the  president 
on  before  tiie  second  Monday  in  November  next  is 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  directing  elections  on  the 
third  Monday  in  December  next,  for  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 


Fiom  the  FT.  O.  Picayune,  Sept.  19th  and  2()th. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  room  to  make  an  analy- 
sis of  the  constitution,  but  will  briefly  advert  to  some 
of  its  peculiar  pi ovis ions  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
them.  We  need  not  say  that  the  instrument  is  mo- 
delled upon  the  theory  of  most  of  our  own  state  con- 
stitutions. 

Every  free  male  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  ! 
who  shall  be''a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
is,  at  tiie  time  of  tiie  adoption  of  the  Texas  Consti- 
tution by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a citizen  j 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  shall  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  and  the  1 
last  six  monttis  within  the  district,  county,  city,  or  ; 
town  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  (Indians  not  taxed,  ( 
Africans  and  descendants  of  Africans  excepted),  is  , 
to  be  deemed  a qualified  elector. 

The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  house  >s 
two  years,  and  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  bien-  ; 
nial.  To  be  eligible  to  tiie  house,  one  must  be  a 
citizen  of  tiie  United  States,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a citizen  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  two 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  Ja-t  year 
thereof  a citizen  of  the  county,  city  or  town  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen,  and  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years. 

The  term  of  the  senators  is  four  years,  one-half 
chosen  biennially.  The  additional  qualifications  for 
senators  is,  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  for  three  years, 
and  thirty  years  of  age. 

No  minister  of  the  gospel  or  priest  is  eligible  to 
file  legislature. 

The  executive  is  to  nominate  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  district  courts,  and  with  the  advice  of 
two- thirds  of  the  senate,  commission  them  for  six 
years. 

Tiie  attorney  general  is  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, for  two  years. 


Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  acceptance  o^ 
the  constitution  by  the  U.  S.  congress,  the  president 
is  to  convene  the  state  legislature,  when  tiie  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  &c.,  are  to  be  at  once  in- 
stalled. 

The  legislature  shall  proceed  as  early  as  practica- 
ble to  elect  senators  to  represent  the  state  in  the 
senate  of  tiie  United  Slates;  and  ilso  provide  for  the 
election  of  representatives  to  tiie  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  constitution  provides  that  the  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  convention  on  the  4th  day  of 
July  last,  assenting  to  the  overtures  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  Slates,  shall  be  attached 
to  the  constitution,  and  form  a part  of  the  same  — 
This  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  new  states  is  therein  provided  for. 

The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  executive, 
except  in  cases  of  treason  and  impeachment.  The 
governor  possesses  the  veto  power,  qualified,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  United  States  constitution. 

In  no  case  can  the  legislature  authorize  the  issue 
of  treasury  warrants  or  treasury  notes,  or  paper  of 
| any  description,  to  circulate  as  money. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  protect  by  law,  from 
' forced  sale,  a certain  portion  of  tiie  property  of  all 
: heads  of  families. 

The  legislature  cannot  contract  debts  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $10U,000,  except  in  case 
of  war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  suppress  insurrections; 
and  in  no  case  shall  any  amount  be  borrowed,  ex- 
cept by  a vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature. 

The  first  general  election  for  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  and  members  of  the  legislature,  after  the 
organization  of  the  government,  shall  take  place  on 
tiie  first  Monday  in  November,  1847,  and  shall  be 
held  on  that  day  biennially  thereafter,  until  other- 
wise provided  by  tiie  legislature;  and  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  elected  in  December  next, 
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shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  installation  in  office 
of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  to  be  elect- 
ed in  the  year  1947. 

The  proposed  constitution  provides  that  the  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  convention  on  the  4th  day  of 
July  last,  assenting  to  the  overtures  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  Slates,  shall  he  attached 
to  the  constitution,  and  lorm  a part  of  the  same. — 
This  must  bo  continually  borne  in  mind,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  new  states  is  therein  provided  for. 

The  city  of  Austin  is  assigned  as  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment until  1850,  after  which  it  is  to  be  located 
by  the  people,  by  a vole  to  be  taken  in  March,  in  a 
mode  pointed  out. 

The  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only; 
the  district  courts  have  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and 
equity;  and  in  all  cases  in  equity,  either  party  may 
claim  a trial  by  jury. 

The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  executive, 
except  in  cases  of  treason  and  impeachment.  The 
governor  possesses  the  veto  power,  qualified,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  United  States  constitution. 

In  no  case  can  the  legislature  authorize  the  issue 
of  treasury  warrants  or  treasury  notes  or  paper  of 
any  description  to  circulate  as  money. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  protect  by  law,  from 
forced  sale,  a certain  portion  of  the  property  of  all 
heads  of  families.  The  homestead  of  a family  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  fnot  included 
in  a town  or  city),  or  any  town  or  city  lots,  in  value 
not  to  exceed  $2  000,  shall  not  be  subject  to  forced 
sale  for  any  debts  hereafter  contracted;  opr  shall  the 
owner,  if  a married  man,  be  at  libert*to  alienate 
the  same,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  wife,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  point  out. 

Taxation  is  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  state; 
the  legislature  may  pass  an  income  tax,  and  it  may 


which  seems  to  love  the  neighborhood  of  water,  in- 
dicated that  we  were  approaching  a stream.  We 
here  found  thi6  beautiful  shrub  in  thickets,  some  of 
them  being  twelve  feet  in  height.  Occasionally 
three  or  four  plants  were  clustered  together,  forming 
a grand  bouquet  ninety  feet  in  circumference  and  ten 
feet  high;  the  whole  summit  covered  with  spikes  of 
flowers,  the  perfume  of  which  is  very  sweet  and 
grateful.  A lover  of  natural  beauty  can  imagine 
with  what  pleasure  we  rode  among  these  flowering 
groves,  which  filled  the  air  with  a light  and  delicate 
fragrance.  We  continued  our  road  for  about  half  a 
mile,  interspersed  through  an  open  grove  of  live 
oaks,  which,  in  form,  were  the  most  symmetrical  ami 
beautiful  we  had  yet  seen  in  this  country.  The  ends 
of  tneir  branches  rested  on  the  ground,  forming 
somewhat  more  than  a half  sphere  of  very  full  and 
regular  figure,  with  leaves  apparently  smaller  than 
usual. 

“The  Californian  poppy,  of  a rich  orange  color, 
was  numerous  to-day.  Elk  and  several  bands  of  an- 
telope made  their  appearance.' 

“Our  road  was  now  one  continued  enjoyment;  and 
it  was  pleasant,  riding  among  this  assemblage  of 
green  pastures  with  varied  flowers  and  scattered 
groves,  and  out  of  the  warm  green  spring,  to  look  at  j 
the  rocky  and  snowy  peaks  where  lately  we  had  suf- 
fered so  much.” 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  party  met  with  bands  of 
elk,  one  of  which  numbered  about  two  hundred. — 
On  the  4th  they  were  still  on  the  banks  of  the  San 
Joaquin. 

“Here  the  country  appears  very  flat;  oak  trees 
ha;  e entirely  disappeared, and  are  replaced  by  a large 
willow  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  river  is  about 
one  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  branching  into  sloughs, 
and  interspersed  with  islands.  At  this  time  it  ap- 


exempt  from  taxation  250  dollars  worth  of  the  house'- 1 pears  sufficiently  deep  for  a small  steamer,  but  its 
hold  furniture  or  other  property  belonging  to  each  j navigation  would  be  broken  by  shallows  at  low  wa- 
family  in  the  state.  ’ ° ter.  The  prairies  along  Ihe  left  bank  are  alive  with 

In  conclusion,  we  copy  the  entire  provisions  of 1 immense  droves  of  wild  horses,  and  they  have  been 
the  proposed  constitution  in  regard  to  slaves.  I seen  during  the  day  at  every  opening  through  the 

Sec.  1.— The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to ! woods  which  afforded  us  a view  across  the  river. — 
pass  laws  lor  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without : Latitude,  by  observation,  37°0S'  00",  longtitude  120° 
the  consent  of  the  owners,  nor  without  paying  their  45' 22".” 

owners,  previous  to  such  emancipation,  a full  equiva- ! The  1'oute  of  the  expedition  led  through  a tolera- 
lent  in  money  tor  the  slaves  so  emancipated.  They  : Db'  fertile  and  pleasant  country  until  the  12th  April, 
shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this!wlien  l^e  soil  became  sandy  and  vegetation  inea- 
state,  frmu  bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  1 Sur- 

deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  so  1 “Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  we  reached 
long  as  any  person  of  the  same  age  or  description  J a tolerably  large  river,  which  empties  into  a small 
shall  he -continued  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  1 at  **eac*  ll>e  valley;  it  is  about  thirty-five  yards 
slate:  Provided  that  such  slave  shall  be  the  bona  fide  vv‘^ei  with  a sloney  and  gravelly  bed,  arid  the  swill- 
property  of  such  emigrants:  Provided,  also,  that  laws  ! csl  stream  we  have  crossed  since  leaving  Ihe  hay. — 
shall  he  passed  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  this1  The  bottoms  produced  no  grass,  though  well  timber- 
stale,  ol  slaves  who  have,  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  e(^  w‘1^  willow  and  cottonwood;  and,  after  ascending 
in  other  states  or  territories.  They  shall  have  the  i f°r  several  miles,  we  made  a late  encampment  on 
right  to  pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to  ! a Httle  bottom,  with  scanty  grass.  In  greater  part 
emancipate  them,  saving  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  ! l|llc  vegetation  along  our  road  consisted  now  of  rare 

preventing  them  from  becoming  a public  charge. ’ anc*  unusual  plants,  among  which  many  were  eritire- 

Tliey  shall  have  full  power  to  pass  laws,  which  shall  I new'” 

oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  huma-  j On  the  13,  “we  reached  the  bottom  of  a creek 


nit) ; to  provide  for  them  necessary  food  and  clothing 
to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  the^n,  exlanding  to 
life  and  limb;  and  in  case  of  their  neglect  or  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  direction  of  such  laws,  to  have 
such  slave  or  slaves  taken  from  such  owner  or  own- 
ers. They  may  pass  laws  to  prevent  slaves  from  be 
ing  brought  into  this  slate  as  merchandise  only 


without  water,  over  which  the  sandy  beds  wese  dis- 
persed in  many  branches.  Immediately  where  we 
struck  in  the  timber  terminated,  and  below,  to  the 
right,  it  was  a broad  bed  of  dry  and  bare  sands. — 
There  were  many  tracks  of  Indians  and  horses  im- 
printed in  the  sands,  which,  with  other  indications, 
informed  us  was  the  creek  issuing  from  the  pass,  and 


Sec.  2.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  tor  crimes  of  j which  on  the  map  we  have  called  Pass  creek.  We 
a higher  grade  than  petit  larceny,  the  legislature  j ascended  a trail  tor  a lew  miles  along  the  creek,  and 
shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  them  of  an  impartial  j suddenly  found  a stream  of  water  five  feet  wide, 
ti lal  by  a petit  jury.  | running  with  a lively  current,  but  losing  itself  almost 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  maliciously  dis-j  immediately.  This  little  stream  showed  plainly  the 
member  or  deprive  a slave  of  lite,  shall  suffer  such  | manner  in  which  the  mountain  waters  lose  tlieua- 


purtisb meet  as  would  be  inflicted,  if  the  like  od'ence 
had  been  committed  upon  a free  white  person  and 
upon  like  proof,  except  in  case  ot  insurrection  of 
such  slaves. 


CAPTAIM  FKE.UOST’3  REPORT. 


From  the  J\ 'utionul  Intelligencer. 

Our  last  notice  of  this  very  important  document 
terminated  with  the  departure  uf  tlie  expedition  fiom 
Captain  Sutter's  hospitable  settlement  at  New  Hel- 
vetia, on  the  banks  of  a tributary  stream  to  tiie  Sa- 
cramento liver,  vv filch  falls  info  the  Pacific  by  the 
G-ull  of  San  Francisco.  The  party  were  now  thith- 
er Irom  home  than  they  were  four  months  before, 
when  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  hut  they  took 
up  the  homeward  line  of  march  with  cheerfulness 
and  resolution. 

On  the  27th  March  they  had  advanced  through  the 
beautilul  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributa- 
ries, a distance  of  97  miles  from  New  Helvetia. 

“About  1 o’clock,”  says  Captain  F.,  “vve  came 
again  among  innumerable  flowers;  and  a lew  miles 
further,  fields  of  beautiful  blue-flowering  lupine, 


selves  in  sand  at  the  eastern  fool  of  the  Sierra,  leav- 
ing only  a parched  desert  and  and  plains  beyond. — 
The  stream  enlarged  rapidly,  and  the  timber  became 
abundant  us  we  ascended.  A new  species  of  pine 
made  its  appearance,  with  several  kinds  of  oaks, 
and  a variely  of  trees;  and  tiie  country  changing  ils 
appearance  suddenly  and  entirely  we  found  ourselves 
again  travelling  among  the  old  orchard- like  places. 
Here  vve  selected  a delightful  encampment  in  a 
handsome  green  oak  hollow,  where,  among  the  open 
bulls  of  the  trees,  was  an  abundant  sward  of  grass 
and  pea  vines.  In  the  evening  a Christian  Indian 
rode  into  the  camp,  well  dressed,  with  long  spurs, 
and  a sombrero,  and  speaking  Spanish  fluently.  It  was 
an  unexpected  apparition,  and  a strange  and  pleasant 
sight  in  this  desolate  gorge  of  a mountain — an  Indian 
face,  Spanish  costume,  jingling  spurs,  and  horse 
equipped  after  the  Spanisli  maimer.  He  informed 
me  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spanish  missions 
to  the  south,  distant  two  or  three  days’  ride,  and  that 
he  had  obtained  from  the  priests  leave  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  his  relations  in  Ihe  Sierra.  Having 
seen  us  enter  the  pass,  he  had  come  down  to  visit  us. 
He  appeared  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  gave  me  definite  and  clear  information  in  regard 


to  the  desert  region  cast  of  the  mountains.  I had  en- 
tered the  pass  with  a strong  disposition  to  vary  my 
route,  and  to  travel  directly  across  towards  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  in  Ihe  view  of  obtaining  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  interior  of  the  Great  Basin,  while 
pursuing  a direct  course  for  the  frontier;  but  his  re- 
presentation, which  described  it  as  an  and  and  bar- 
ren desert,  that  had  repulsed  by  its  sterility  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Indians  to  penetrate  it,  determined 
me  for  the  present  to  relinquish  the  plan;  arid,  agree- 
ably to  his  advice,  after  crossing  Ihe  Sierra,  continue 
our  intended  route  along  its  eastern  base  to  the  Spa- 
nish trail.  By  this  route  a party  of  six  Indians,  who 
had  come  from  a great  river  in  the  eastern  part  of 
tiie  desert  to  trade  with  his  people,  had  just  started 
on  their  return.  He  would  himself  return  next  day 
to  San  Fernando,  and,  as  our  roads  would  he  the 
same  for  two  days,  he  offered  It  is  services  to  conduct 
us  so  far  on  our  way.  His  offer  was  gladly  accept- 
ed.” 

Jipril  14.  “Our  guide  joined  us  this  morning  on 
the  trail;  and,  arriving  in  a short  distance  at  an  open 
bottom  where  the  creek  forked,  we  continued  up  the 
right-hand  branch,  which  was  enriched  by  a profu- 
sion of  flowers,  and  handsomely  wooded  with  syca- 
more, oaks,  cottonwood,  and  willow,  with  other 
trees,  and  some  shrubby  plants.  In  its  long  strings 
of  balls  this  sycamore  differs  from  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  is  the  platanus  occidenlalis  of  Hooker 
— a new  species,  recently  described  among  the  p la n Is 
collected  in  the  voyage  of  the  Sulphur.  The  cotton- 
wood varied  in  its  foliage  with  while  tufts,  and  the 
feathery  seeds  were  flying  plentifully  through  the. 
air.  Gooseberries,  nearly  ripe,  were  very  abundant 
on  the  mounlain;  and  as  we  passed  the  dividing 
grounds,  which  were  not  very  easy  to  ascertain,  the 
air  was  filled  with  perfume,  as  if  we  were  entering 
a highly  cultivated  garden;and,  instead  of  green,  our 
pathway  and  the  mountain  sides  were  covered  with 
fields  of  yellow  flowers,  which  here  was  the  prevail- 
ing color.  Our  journey  to-day  was  in  the  midst  of 
an  advanced  spring,  whose  green  and  floral  beauty 
j offered  a delightful  contrast  to  the  sandy  valley  vve 
had  just  left.  All  the  day,  snow  was  in  sight  on  the 
butt  of  the  mountain,  which  frowned  down  upon  us 
ori  the  right;  but  we  beheld  it  now  with  feelings  of 
pleasant  security*,  as  we  rode  along  between  green 
trees  and  on  flowers,  with  humming  birds  and  other 
feathered  friends  of  the  traveller  enlivening  the  serene 
spring  air.  A3  we  reached  the  summit  of  this  beau- 
tiful pass,  and  obtained  a vie w into  the  eastern  coun- 
try, we  saw  at  once  that  here  was  the  place  to  take 
leave  of  all  such  pleasant  scenes  as  those  around  us. 
The  distant  mountains  were  now  bald  rocks  again; 
and  below  the  land  had  any  color  but  green.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, vve  found  this  pass  an  excellent  one  for  horses; 
and  wild  a little  labor,  or  perhaps  with  a more  per- 
fect examination  of  the  localities,  it  might  be  made 
sufficiently  practicable  for  wagor.s.  Its  latitude  and 
longitude  may  be  considered  tiiat  our  last  encamp- 
ment, only  few  miles  distant.  The  elevation  was 
not  taken — our  half  wild  cavalcade  making  it  too 
troublesome  to  halt  before  night  when  once  started. 

“We  here  left  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  though  forced  upon  them  contrary  to  my 
intentions,  I cannot  regret  tiie  necessity  which  occa- 
sioned tiie  deviation.  It  made  me  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the 
Alta  California,  and  showed  that  this  broad  and  ele- 
vated snowy  ridge  was  a continuation  of  the  Cascade 
Range  of  Oregon,  between  which  and  the  ocean 
there  is  still  another  and  a lower  range,  parallel  to 
the  former  and  to  the  coast,  and  which  may  be  call- 
ed the  Coast  Range.  It  also  made  me  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  basin  of  the  Sari  Francisco  bay,  and 
with  ihe  two  pretly  rivers  and  their  valleys,  (the  Sa- 
cramento and  San  Joaquin,)  which  are  tributary  to 
that  bay;  and  cleared  up  some  points  in  geography  on 
which  error  had  long  prevailed.  It  had  been  con- 
stantly represented,  as  l have  already  stated,  that  the 
bay  of  S.m  Francisco  opened  far  into  the  interior,  by 
some  fiver  coming  dow  n from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  upon  winch  supposed  stream  the 
' name  of  Rio  Buenaventura  had  been  bestowed.  Our 
observations  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  long  dis- 
tance from  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  to  the  head 
! of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  of  the  valley  below  it, 

| whicli  collects  all  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco 
\ bay,  show  that  this  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  ease. — 

! No  river  from  the  interior  does  or  can  cross  the  Sier- 
i ra  Nevada — itself  more  lofty  than  the  Rocky  Moun- 
■ tains;  and  as  to  the  Buenaventura,  the  mouth  of 
which  seen  on  the  coast  gave  the  idea  and  the  name 
of  the  reputed  great  river,  it  is,  in  lact,  a small 
stream  of  no  consequence,  not  only  below  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  but  actually  below  the  Coast  Range — tak- 
ing its  rise  within  half  a degree  oi'  the  ocean,  run- 
ning parallel  to  it  fur  about  two  degrees,  and  then 
ailing  into  the  Pacific  near  Monterey.  There  is  not 
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opening  from  the  bay  of  Sin  Francisco  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent.  The  two  rivers  which  flow 
into  it  are  comparatively  short,  anrl  not  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  coast,  but  lateral  it,  and  having  their  heads 
towards  Oregon  and  southern  California.  They 
open  lines  of  communication  north  and  south,  and 
not  eastwa-dly;  and  thus  this  want  of  interior  com- 
munication from  the  San  Francisco  bay,  now  fully 
ascertained,  gives  great  additional  value  to  the  Co- 
lumbia, which  stands  alone  as  the  only  great  river  on 
the  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent  which  leads  from 
the  ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  opens  a line 
of  communication  from  the  sea  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

“Our  cavalcade  made  i strange  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearance, and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  reflecting 
upon  our  position  and  composition  in  this  remote  so- 
litude. Within  two  degrees  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
already  far  south  of  the  latitude  of  Monterey,  anrl 
still  forced  on  south  by  a desert  on  one  hand  and  a 
mountain  range  on  the  other;  guided  by  a civilized 
Indian,  attended  by  two  wild  ones  from  Sierra,  a 
Chi  nook  from  the  Columbia,  and  our  own  mixture 
of  American,  French,  German — all  armed;  four  or 
five  languages  heard  at  once; above  a hundred  horses 
and  mules,  half  wild;  American,  Spanish,  and  In- 
dian dresses  and  equipments  intermingled  —such  was 
our  composition.  Our  march  was  a sort  of  proces- 
sion. Scouts  ahead  and  on  the  flanks;  a front  and  rear 
division;  the  pack  animals,  baggage,  and  horned  cat- 
tle in  the  centre;  and  the  whole  stretching  a quarter 
of  a mile  along  our  dreary  path.  In  this  form  we 
journeyed,  looking  more  as  we  belonged  to  Asia  than 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

“We  continued  in  a southerly  direction  across  the 
plain,  to  which,  as  well  as  all  the  country  so  far  as 
we  could  see,  the  yucca  trees  gave  a strange  and  sin- 
gular ciiaracter. 

“We  rode  rapidly  during  the  day,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon emerged  from  the  yucca  forest  at  the  foot  of 
an  outlier  of  the  Sierra  before  us,  and  came  among 
the  fields  of  flowers  we  had  seen  in  the  morning, 
which  consisted  principally  of  the  rich  orange  co- 
lored Californian  poppy,  mingled  with  other  flowers 
of  bright  tints.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  spur,  which 
was  covered  with  fine  bunch  grass  & where  the  hills 
were  very  green,  our  guide  pointed  to  a small  hollow 
in  the  mountain  before  us,  saying, ‘a  esle  piedra  hay 
agua.’’  Me  appeared  to  know  every  nook  in  the  coun- 
try. We  continued  our  beautiful  road,  and  reached 
a spring  in  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  running 
in  a green  ravine  among  granite  boulders;  here 
nightshade  & borders  of  buckwheat,  with  their  white 
blossoms  around  the  granite  rocks,  attracted  our  no-  I 
lice  as  familiar  plants.  Several  antelopes  were  seen 
among  the  hills,  and  some  large  hares.  Men  were 
sent  back  this  evening  in  search  of  a wild  mule  with 
a valuable  pack,  which  bad  managed  (as  they  fre-  I 
querilly  do)  to  hide  itself  along  the  rood.  By  obser-  [ 
vation  the  latitude  of  the  camp  is  34°  40'  42'\  and 
longtitude  118°  20'.  The  next  day  the  men  returned  j 
with  the  mule.” 

The  Indian  guide  left  the  party  on  the  17th;  “he 
bore  off  south,  arid  in  a day’s  ride  would  arrive  atj 
San  Fernando,  one  of  the  several  missions  in  this  j 
part  of  California,  where  the  country  is  so  beautiful  j 
that  it  is  considered  a paradise,  and  the  name  of  its  ■ 
principal  (Puebla  de  los  Angeles)  would  make  it  an- 
gelic. We  continued  on  through  a succession  of  val-  ! 
leys,  and  came  into  a most  beautiful  spot  of  flower-, 
fields;  instead  of  green,  the  hills  were  purple  and  or-  j 
ange,  with  unbroken  beds,  into  which  each  color  was  j 
separately  gathered.  A pale  straw  color,  with  a bright  ■ 
yellow,  the  rich  red  orange  of  the  poppy  mingled  ; 
with  fields  of  purple,  covered  the  spot  with  a flara.1  : 
beauty,  and  on  the  border  of  the  sandy  deserts  seemed 
to  invite  the  traveller  to  go  no  further.  Riding  along 
through  the  perfumed  air,  we  soon  after  entered  a 
defile  overgrown  with  the  ominous  arteniisia  trulenla- \ 
ta,  which  conducted  us  into  a sandy  plain  covered 
more  or  less  densely  with  forests  of  yucca. 

“Our  road  (on  the  19(h)  was  still  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  ridge,  over  very  bad  travelling! 
ground,  broken  and  confounded  with  crippled  trees 
and  shrub-;  and,  after  a difficult  march  of  18  miles, 
a general  shout  announced  that  we  had  struck  the 
great  object  of  our  search — the  Spanish  trail — ! 
which  here  was  running  directly  north.  The  road 
itself,  and  its  course,  were  equally  happy  discoveries 
to  Us.  Since  the  middle  of  December  we  had  con- 
tinually been  forced  south  by  mountains  and  by  de- ! 
serls,  and  now  would  have  to  make  six  degrees  of 
northing  to  regain  the  latitude  on  which  we  wished  to 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  The  course  of  the  road, 
therefore,  tvas  what  we  wanted;  and,  once  more,  we 
felt  likjj  going  homewards.  A road  to  travel  on,  and 
the  right  course  to  go,  were  joyful  consolations  to  ns; 
and  our  animals  enjoyed  the  beaten  track  like  our- 
selves. Relieved  from  the  rocks  and  brush,  our  wild 
mules  started  off  at  a rapid  rate,  and  in  15  miles  we 


reached  a considerable  river,  timbered  with  cotton- 
wood ami  willow,  where  we  found  a botto  n of  tole- 
rable grass.  As  the  animals  had  suffered  a great 
deal  in  the  last  few  days,  f remained  here  all  next 
day,  to  allow  them  the  necessary  repose;  and  it  was 
now  necessary,  at  every  favorable  place,  to  make  a 
little  halt.  Between  us  and  the  Colorado  river  we 
were  aware  that  the  country  was  extremely  poor  in 
grass  and  scarce  of  water,  there  being  many  journa- 
das , (days’  journey,)  or  long  stretches  of  40  to  60 
miles,  without  water,  where  the  road  was  marked  by 
bones  of  animals. 

“Although  in  California  we  had  met  with  people 
who  had  passed  over  this  trail,  we  had  been  able  to 
obtain  no  correct  information  about  it;  and  the  grea- 
ter part  of  what  we  had  heard  was  found  to  be  only 
a tissue  of  falsehoods.  The  rivers  that  we  found  on 
it  were  never  mentioned,  and  others,  particularly 
described  in  name  and  locality,  were  subsequently 
seen  in  another  part  of  the  country.  It  was  describ- 
ed as  tolerably  good  sandy  road,  with  so  little  rock 
as  scarcely  to  require  the  animals  to  be  shod;  and  we 
found  it  the  rougliest&  rockiest  road  we  had  ever  seen 
in  the  country,  and  which  nearly  destroyed  our  band 
of  fine  mules  and  horses.  Many  animals  are  destroy- 
ed on  it  every  year  by  a disease  called  the  foot  evil; 
and  a traveller  should  never  venture  on  it  without 
having  his  animals  well  shod,  and  also  carrying  ex- 
tra shoes.” 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  “we  were  surprised 
by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  camp  of  two  Mexi- 
cans— a man  and  a boy.  The  name  of  the  man  was 
Andreas  Fuenlcs , & that  of  the  boy, (a  handsome  lad,  1 1 
years  old,)  Pablo  Hernandez.  They  belonged  to  a party 
consisting  of  six  persons,  the  remaining  four  being 
the  wife  of  F uentes,  the  father  and  mother  of  Pablo, 
and  Santiago  Giacome,  a resident  of  New  Mexico. 
With  a cavalcade  of  about  thirty  horses,  they  had 
come  out  from  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  near  the  coast, 
under  the  guidance  of  Giacome,  in  advance  of  the 
great  caravan,  in  order  to  travel  more  at  leisure,  and 
obtain  better  grass.  Having  advanced  as  far  into  the 
desert  as  was  considered  consistent  with  their  safe- 
ty, they  hailed  at  the  Arcliiletle,  one  of  the  customa- 
ry camping  grounds,  about  80  miles  from  our  en- 
campment, where  there  is  a spring  of  good  water, 
with  sufficient  grass,  and  concluded  to  await  there 
the  arrival  ol  the  great  caravan.  Several  Indians 
were  soon  discovered  lurking  about  the  camp,  who, 
in  a day  or  two  after,  came  in,  and,  after  behaving 
in  a very  friendly  manner,  took  their  leave,  without 
awakining  any  suspicions.  Their  deportment  begat 
a security  which  proved  fatal.  In  a few  days  after- 
wards, suddenly  a party  of  about  one  hundred  In- 
dians appeared  in  sight,  advancing  towards  the 
camp.  It  was  too  late,  or  they  seemed  not  to  have 
presence  of  mind  to  take  proper  measures  of  safety  ; 
and  the  Indians  charged  down  into  their  camp,  shout- 
ing as  they  advanced,  and  discharging  flights  of  ar- 
rows. Pablo  and  Fuentes  were  on  liorsc-guard  at 
the  time,  and  mounted  according  to  custom  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Indians 
was  to  gel  possession  of  the  horses,  and  part  of  them 
immediately  surrounded  the  band;  but,  in  obedience 
to  the  shouts  of  Giacome,  Fuentes  drove  the  animals 
over  and  thro  jgh  the  assailants,  in  spile  of  their  ar- 
rows; and,  abandoning  the  rest  to  their  fate,  carried 
them  off  at  speed  across  the  plain.  Knowing  that 
they  would  be  pursued  by  the  Indians,  without  mak- 
ing any  halt  except  to  shift  their  saddles  to  other 
horses,  they  drove  them  on  for  about  sixty  miles, 
and  this  morning  left  them  at  a watering  place  on  the 
trail,  called  Agua  de  Tomaso.  Without  giving  them- 
selves any  time  for  rest,  they  hurried  on,  hoping  to 
meet  the  Spanish  caravan,  when  they  discovered  my 
camp.  I received  them  kindly,  taking  them  into  my 
own  mess,  and  promised  them  such  aid  as  circum- 
stances might  put  it  in  my  power  to  give.” 

Upon  reaching  the  spring  where  the  Mexicans  had 
left  their  horses,  it  was  discovered,  as  anticipated, 
that  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  Car- 
son  and  Gudey,  two  of  Captain  Fremont’s  men,  vo- 
lunteered to  pursue  them,  and  they  set  off  upon  the 
trail;  they  returned  the  next  day  with  fifteen  horses 
and  the  scalps  of  two  Indians  whom  they  had  killed 
in  the  conflict. 

“They  had  rode  about  orte  hundred  miles  in  the 
pursuit  and  return,  and  all  in  thirty  hours.  The  time, 
place,  object,  and  numbers  considered,  this  expedi- 
tion of  Carson  and  Godey  may  be  considered  among 
the  boldest  and  most  disinterested  which  the  annals 
of  western  adventure,  so  full  of  daring  deeds,  can 
present.  Two  men,  m a savage  desert,  pursue  day 
and  night  an  unknown  body  of  Indians  into  the  de- 
files of  an  unknown  mountain-  attack  them  on  sight, 
without  counting  numhers— and  defeat  them  in  an 
instant — and  for  what?  To  punish  the  robbers  of  the 
desert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Mexicans 
whom  they  did  not  know.  I repeat,  it  was  Carson 
and  Godey  who  did  this — the  former  an  American, 


horn  in  Boonslick  county  of  Missouri;  the  latter  a 
Frenchman,  horn  in  St.  Louis — and  both  trained  to 
western  enterprise  from  early  life.” 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  paying  to  Captain 
Fremont  our  unfeigned  respect  for  the  constant  ex- 
hibition, in  his  narrative,  of  two  qualities,  which  we 
doubt  not  accompanied  him  through  the  journeyings 
of  which  that  narrative  is  a record.  We  allude  to  his 
unaffected  modesty  when  he  speaks,  which  he  very 
seldom  does,  of  himself;  and  his  generosity,  which 
never  allows  him  to  pa9s  over  without  due  notice 
and  fitting  praise  the  services  of  even  the  humblest 
sharer  of  Ins  perils  and  privations.  These  qualities 
constitute  the  basis  of  an  exalted  character;  they 
originate  in  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  their  ex- 
ercise evidences  a correctness  of  self  appreciation 
which  scorns  to  elevate  itself  by  the  suppression  of 
the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  another. 

“ April  29.  To-day  we  had  to  reach  the  Arcliilelte, 
distant  seven  miles,  where  the  Mexican  party  had 
been  attacked;  and,  leaving  onr  encampment  early, 
w'e  traversed  a part  of  the  desert,  the  most  sterile 
and  repulsive  that  we  had  yet  seen.  Its  prominent 
features  were  dark  sierras,  naked  and  dry;  on  the 
plains  a few  straggling  shrubs, among  them  cactus  of 
several  varieties.  F uentes  pointed  out  one  called  by 
the  Spaniards  bisnada, which  has  a juicy  pulp,  slight- 
ly acid,  and  is  eaten  by  the  traveller  to  allay  thirst. 
Our  course  was  generally  north;  and,  after  crossing 
an  intervening  ridge,  we  descended  into  a sandy 
plain,  or  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  gras- 
sy spot,  with  its  springs  and  willow  bushes,  which 
constitutes  a camping  place  in  the  desert,  and  is  call  - 
the  Archilelte.  The  dead  silence  of  the  place  was 
ominous;  and,  galloping  rapidly  up,  we  found  only 
the  corpses  of  the  two  men;  every  thing  else  was 
gone.  They  were  naked,  mutilated,  and  pierced  with 
arrows.  Hernandez  had  evidently  fought,  and  with 
desperation.  He  lay  in  advance  of  the  willow  half- 
faced lent  which  sheltered  his  family,  as  if  he  had 
come  out  to  meet  danger,  and  to  repulse  it  from  that 
asylum.  One  of  his  hands  and  both  of  his  legs  had 
been  cut  off.  Giacome,  who  was  a large  and  strong- 
looking man,  was  lying  in  one  of  the  willow  shel- 
ters, pierced  with  arrows.  Of  the  women  no  trace 
could  be  found,  and  it  was  evident  they  had  been 
carried  off  captive.  A little  lap-dog,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Pablo’s  mother,  remained  with  the  dead 
bodies,  and  was  frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  Pablo;  he, 
poor  child,  was  frantic  with  grief,  and  filled  the  air 
with  lamentations  for  his  father  and  mother.  Jtli 
padre!  Mi  madre!  was  his  incessant  cry.  When  we 
beheld  this  pitiable  sight,  and  pictured  to  ourselves 
the  fate  of  the  two  women,  carried  off  by  savages  so 
brutal  and  so  loathsome,  all  compunction  for  the 
scalped  Indian  ceased;  and  we  rejoiced  that  Carson 
and  Godey  had  been  able  to  give  so  useful  a lesson 
to  these  American  Arabs,  who  lie  in  wait  to  murder 
and  plunder  the  innocent  traveller. 

“We  were  all  too  much  affected  by  the  sad  feel- 
ings which  the  place  inspired  to  remain  an  unneces- 
sary moment.  The  night  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
there.  Early  in  the  morning  we  left  it,  having  first 
written  a brief  account  of  what  had  happened,  and 
put  it  in  the  cleft  of  a pole  planted  at  the  spring, 
that  the  approaching  caravan  might  learn  the  fate  of 
their  friends.  In  commemoration  of  the  event,  we 
called  the  place  Agua  de  Hernandez — Hernandez’s 
spring.  By  observation  its  latitude  was  35°  51' 
21".” 

“Travellers,”  says  captain  F.,  (May  4,)  “through 
countries  affording  water  and  timber  can  have  no 
conception  of  our  intolerable  thirst  while  journey- 
ing over  the  hot  and  yellow  sands  of  this  elevated 
country,  where  the  heated  air  seems  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  moisture.  We  ate  occasionally  the  bis- 
nada,  and  moistened  our  mouths  with  the  acid  of  the 
sour  dock,  (rumex  venosus.)  Hourly  expecting  to 
find  water,  we  continued  to  press  on  until  towards 
midnight,  when,  after  a hard  and  uninterrupted 
march  of  sixteen  hours,  our  wild  mules  began  run- 
ning ahead;  and  in  a mile  or  t.vo  we  came  to  a bold 
running  stream — so  keen  is  the  sense  of  that  animal, 
in  these  desert  regions,  in  scenting  at  a distance  this 
necessary  of  life.” 

''May  5.  On  account  of  our  animals,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  remain  to-day  at  this  place.  Indians 
crowded  numerously  around  us  in  the  morning;  and 
we  were  ohl igerl  to  keep  arms  in  hand  all  day  to  keep 
them  out  of  tne  camp.  They  began  to  surround  the 
horses,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  grass,  we  were 
guarding  a little  above  on  the  river.  These  were 
immediately  driven  in,  and  kept  close  to  the  camp. 

“In  the  darkness  of  the  night  we  had  made  a very 
bad  encampment,  onr  fires  being  commended  by  a 
rocky  blufl'  within  50  yards:  but,  notwithstanding, 
w'e  had  the  river  and  small  thickets  of  willows  on 
the  other  side.  Several  times  during  the  day  the 
camp  was  insulted  by  the  Indians;  but  peace  being 
our  object,  I kept  simply  on  the  defensive.  Some 
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of  the  Indians  were  on  the  bottoms,  and  others  ha- 
ranguing us  from  the  bluff's  and  they  were  scattered 
in  every  direction  over  the  hills.  Their  language 
being  probably  a dialect  of  the  Utah , with  the  aid  of 
signs  some  of  our  people  could  comprehend  them 
very  well.  They  were  the  same  people  who  had 
murdered  the  Mexicans;  and  towards  us  their  dispo- 
sition was  evidently  hostile,  nor  were  we  well  dis- 
posed towards  them.  They  were  barefooted,  and 
nearly  naked;  their  hair  gathered  up  into  a knot  be- 
hind; and  with  his  bow  each  man  carried  a quiver 
with  thirty  or  forty  arrows  partially  drawn  out.  Be- 
sides these,  each  held  in  his  hand  two  or  three  ar- 
rows for  instant  service.  Their  arrows  are  barbed 
with  a very  clear  translucent  stone,  a species  of  opal, 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond;  and  shot  from  their 
long  bow  are  almost  as  effective  as  a gunshot.  In 
these  Indians  I was  forcibly  struck  by  an  expression 
of  countenance  resembling  that  in  a beast  of  prey; 
and  all  their  actions  are  those  of  wild  animals. — 
Joined  to  the  restless  motion  of  the  eye,  there  is  a 
want  of  mind — an  absence  of  thought — and  an  action 
wholly  by  impulse,  strongly  expressed,  and  which 
constantly  recalls  the  similarity. 

“A  man  who  appeared  to  be  a chief,  with  two  or 
three  others,  forced  himself  into  camp,  bringing 
with  him  his  arms,  in  spite  of  my  orders  to  the  con- 
trary. When  shown  our  weapons,  he  bored  his  ear 
with  his  fingers,  and  said  he  could  not  hear.  “Why,” 
said  he,  “there  are  none  of  you.”  Counting  the 
people  around  the  camp,  and  including  in  the  num- 
ber a mule  which  was  being  shod,  lie  made  out  22 
“So  many,”  said  he,  showing  the  number,  “and  we 
— vve  are  a great  many;”  and  he  pointed  to  the  hills 
and  mountains  round  about,  “ff  you  have  your 
arms,”  said  he,  twanging  his  bow,  “we  have  these.” 
1 had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  people,  par- 
ticularly Carson,  who  felt  an  insult  of  this  kind  as 
if  it  had  been  given  by  a more  responsible  being. — 
“Don’t  say  that,  old  man,”  said  he,  “don’t  you  say 
that — your  life’s  in  danger” — speaking  in  good  Eng- 
lish; and  probably  the  old  man  was  nearer  to  his  end 
than  he  will  be  again  before  he  meets  it. 

“Several  animals  had  been  necessarily  left  behind 
near  the  camp,  last  night;  and  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  Indians  made  their  appearance,  several 
men  were  sent  to  bring  them  in.  When  I was  be- 
ginning to  be  uneasy  at  their  absence,  they  returned 
with  information  that  they  had  been  driven  off  from 
the  trail  by  Indians;  and,  having  followed  the  tracks 
in  a short  distance,  they  found  the  animals  cut  up 
and  spread  out  upon  bushes.  In  the  evening  I gave 
a fatigued  horse  to  some  of  the  Indians  lor  a feast; 
and  the  village  which  carried  him  off  refused  to 
share  with  the  others,  who  made  loud  complaints 
from  the  rocks  of  the  partial  distribution.  Many  of 
these  Indians  had  long  sticks,  hooked  at  the  end, 
which  they  used  in  hauling  out  lizards  and  other 
small  animals  from  their  holes.  During  the  day 
they  occasionally  roasted  and  ale  lizards  at  our  fires. 
These  belong  to  the  people  who  are  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Diggers , and  to  Ihese  I have  more 
particularly  had  reference  when  occasionally  speak- 
ing of  a people  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  procure 
food  sufficient  to  support  existence.” 

“I  had  been  engaged  in  arranging  plants;  (May  9) 
and,  fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  I fell  asleep 
in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  awake  until  sundown. 
Presently  Carson  came  to  me,  arid  reported  that  Ta- 
beau,  who,  early  in  the  day,  had  left  tiis  post,  and 
without  my  knowledge  rode  back  to  the  camp  we 
had  left,  in  search  of  a lame  mule,  had  not  returned. 
While  we  were  speaking,  a smoke  rose  suddenly 
from  the  cotton-wood  grove  below,  which  plainly 
told  us  what  had  befallen  him;  it  was  raised  to  in- 
form the  surrounding  Indians  that  a blow  had  been 
struck,  and  to  tell  them  to  be  on  their  guard.  Car- 
son,  with  several  men  well  mounted,  was  instantly 
sent  down  the  river,  but  returned  in  the  night  with- 
out tidings  of  the  missing  man.  They  went  to  the 
camp  we  had  left,  but  neither  he  nor  the  mule  was 
there.  Searching  down  the  river,  they  found  the 
tracks  of  the  mule,  evidently  driven  along  by  In- 
dians, whose  tracks  were  on  each  side  of  those  made 
by  the  animal.  After  going  several  miles,  they  came 
to  the  mule  itself,  standing  in  some  bushes,  mortally 
wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow,  and  left  to  d.e,  that 
it  might  be  afterwards  butchered  for  food.  They 
also  found,  in  another  place,  as  they  were  hunting 
about  on  the  ground  for  Tabeau’s  tracks,  something 
that  looked  like  a little  puadle  of  blood,  but  which  the 
darkness  prevented  them  from  verifying.  With 
these  details  they  returned  to  our  camp,  and  their  re- 
port saddened  all  our  hearts. 

"May  10.  This  morning,  as  soon  as  there  was 
light  enough  to  follow  tracks,  l set  out  myself,  with 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  several  men,  in  search  of  Ta- 
beau.  We  went  to  the  spot  where  the  appearance 
of  puddled  had  been  seen;  and  this,  we  saw  at  once, 
had  been  the  place  where  he  fell  and  died.  Blood 


upon  the  leaves,  and  beaten  down  bushes,  showed 
that  he  had  got  his  wound  about  twenty  paces  from 
where  he  fell,  and  that  he  had  struggled  for  his  life. 
He  had  been  probably  been  shot  through  the  lungs 
with  an  arrow.  From  the  place  where  he  lay  and 
bled,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  had  been  dragged  to 
the  river  bank  and  thrown  into  it.  No  vestige  of 
of  what  had  belonged  to  him  could  be  found,  except 
a fragment  of  his  horse  equipment.  Horse,  gun, 
clothes — all  became  the  prey  of  these  Arabs  of  the 
New  World. 

“Taheau  had  been  one  of  our  best  men,  and  his 
unhappy  death  spread  a gloom  over  our  party.  Men, 
who  iiave  gone  through  such  dangers  and  sufferings 
as  vve  had  seen,  become  likfe  brothers,  and  feel  each 
other’s  xloss.  To  defend  and  avenge  each  olher  is 
the  deep  feeling  of  all.  We  wished  to  avenge  his 
death,  but  the  condition  of  our  horses,  languishing 
for  grass  and  repose,  forbade  an  expedition  into  un- 
known mountains.  We  knew  the  tribe  who  had 
done  the  mischief — the  same  who  had  been  insulting 
our  camp.  They  knew  what  they  deserved,  and  had 
the  discretion  to  show  themselves  to  us  no  more. — 
The  day  before,  they  infested  our  camp;  now,  not 
one  appeared,  nor  did  we  ever  afterwards  see  but 
one  who  even  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  and  he  at 
a distance.” 

“Oil  the  12th  May  the  expedition  reached  las  Ve- 
gas de  Santa  Clara,  which  had  been  so  long  presented 
to  us  as  the  terminating  point  of  the  desert,  and 
where  the  annual  caravan  from  California  to  New 
Mexico  halted  and  recruited  for  some  weeks.  It 
was  a very  suitable  place  to  recover  from  the  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion  of  a month’s  suffering  in  the 
hot  and  sterile  desert.  The  meadow  was  about  a 
mile  wide,  and  some  ten  miles  long,  bordered  by 
grassy  hills  and  mountains — some  of  the  latter  rising 
two  thousand  feet  and  white  with  snow  down  to  the 
level  of  the  ve gas.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was 
5,280  feel;  latitude,  by  observation,  37°  28'  28",  and 
its  distance  from  where  we  first  struck  the  Spanish 
trail  about  four  hundred  miles.  Counting  from  the 
time  vve  reached  the  desert,  and  began  to  skirl,  at 
our  descent  from  Walker’s  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da, we  had  travelled  550  miles,  occupy  ing  twenty- 
seven  days,  in  that  inhospitable  region.  In  passing 
before  the  great  caravan  we  had  the  advantage  of 
finding  more  grass,  but  the  disadvantage  of  finding 
also  the  marauding  savages,  who  had  gathered  down 
upon  the  trail,  waiting  the  approach  of  that  prey. — 
This  greatly  increased  our  labors,  besides  costing  us 
the  life  of  an  excellent  man.  We  had  to  move  all 
day  in  a state  of  watch,  and  prepared  for  combat — 
scouts  and  Hankers  out,  a front  and  rear  division  of 
our  men,  and  baggage  animals  in  the  centre.  At 
night,  camp  duty  was  severe.  Those  who  had  toil- 
ed all  day,  had  to  guard,  by  turns,  the  camp  and  the 
horses  all  night.  Frequently  one-third  of  the  whole 
party  were  on  guard  at  once;  and  nothing  but  this 
vigilance  saved  us  from  attack.  We  were  constant- 
ly dogged  by  bands,  and  even  whole  tribes  of  the 
marauders;  and  although  Tabeau  was  killed',  and  our 
camp  infested  and  insulted  by  some,  while  swarms  of 
them  remained  on  the  hills  and  mountain  sides, 
there  was  manifestly  a consultation  and  calculation 
going  on  to  decide  the  question  of  attacking  us. — 
Having  reached  the  resting  place  of  the  Vegas  de 
Santa  Clara , we  had  complete  relief  from  the  heat 
and  privations  of  the  desert,  and  some  relaxation 
from  the  severity  of  camp  duty.  Some  relaxation, 
and  relaxation  only — for  camp  guards,  horse  guards, 
and  scouts  are  indispensable  Irom  the  time  of  leav- 
ing the  frontiers  of  Missouri  until  we  return  to 
them.” 

“On  the  17th  May,  after  440  miles  of  travelling  on 
a trail,  which  served  for  a road,  we  again  found  our- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  exploring  a track 
through  the  wilderness.  The  Spanish  trail  had 
borne  oil'  to  the  southeast,  crossing  the  Wahsatch 
range.  Our  course  led  to  the  northeast,  along  tt.e 
foot  of  that  range,  and  leaving  it  on  the  right.  The 
mountain  presented  itself  to  us  under  the  form  of 
several  ridges,  rising  one  above  the  other,  rocky,  and 
wooded  with  pine  and  cedar;  ttie  last  ridge  covered 
with  snow.  Sevier  river,  flowing  northwardly  to 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  collects  its  principal  wa- 
ters from  this  section  of  Hie  Wahsatch  chain.  We 
had  now  entered  a region  of  great  pastoral  promise, 
abounding  with  tine  streams,  the  rich  bunch  grass, 
soil  that  would  produce  wheat,  and  indigenous  llax, 
growing  as  if  it  had  been  sown.  Consistent  with 
the  general  character  of  its  bordering  mountains, 
this  lerlility  of  soil  and  vegetation  does  not  extend 
lar  into  the  Great  Basin.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  our 
guide,  who  joined  us  on  the  12th,  and  who  lias  more 
knowledge  o!  these  parts  than  any  man  1 know,  in- 
lormed  me  that  all  the  country  to  the  left  was  un 
known  to  him,  and  that  even  the  Digger  tribes, 
which  frequented  Hake  Sevier,  could  tell  him  no- 
thing about  it. 


“ May  20.  We  met  a band  of  Utah  indians,  head- 
ed bv  a well-known  chief,  who  had  obtained  the 
American  or  English  name  of  Walker,  by  which  he 
is  quoted  and  well  known.  They  were  all  mounted, 
armed  with  rifles,  arid  use  their  rifles  well.  The 
chief  had  a fusee,  which  he  carried  slung,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  rifle.  They  were  journeying  slowly  to- 
ward the  Spanish  trail,  to  levy  their  usual  tribute 
upon  the  great  Californian  caravan.  'They  were 
robbers  of  a higher  order  than  those  of  the  desert. 
They  conducted  their  depredations  with  form,  and 
under  the  color  of  trade  and  toll  for  passing  through 
their  country.  Instead  of  attacking  and  killing,  they 
affect  to  purchase — taking  the  horses  they  like,  and 
' giving  something  nominal  in  return.  The  chief  was 
'quite  civil  to  me.  lie  was  personally  acquainted 
with  his  namesake,  our  guide,  who  made  my  name 
( known  to  him:  He  knew  of  my  expedition  of  1842; 

and,  as  a token  of  friendship,  and  proof  that  we  hail . 
met,  proposed  an  interchange  of  presents.  We  had 
no  great  store  to  choose  out  of;  so  he  gave  me  a 
Mexican  blanket,  and  I gave  him  a very  fine  on* 
which  I had  obtained  at  Vancouver.” 

“Crossing  on  the  24th  May  a slight  ridge  along 
the  river,  we  entered  a handsome  mountain  valley 
covered  with  fine  grass,  and  directed  our  course  to- 
wards a high  snowy  peak,  at  the  fool  of  which  lay 
the  Utah  lake.  On  our  right  was  a bed  of  high 
mountains,  their  summits  covered  with  snow,  consti- 
tuting the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Basin  waters 
and  those  of  the  Colorado.  At  noon  vve  fell  in  with 
a party  of  Utah  Indians  coming  out  of  the  mountain, 
and  in  the  afternoon  encampeu  on  a tributary  to  the 
lake,  which  is  separated  from  the  waters  of  the  Se- 
vier by  very  slight  dividing  grounds. 

“Early  the  next  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake, 
and,  as  we  descended  to  the  broad  bottoms  of  the 
I Spanish  fork,  three  horsemen  were  seen  galloping 
I towards  is,  who  proved  to  be  Utah  Indians — scouts 
| from  a village,  which  was  encamped  near  the  mouth 
' of  the  river.  They  were  armed  with  rifles,  and 
I their  horses  were  in  good  condition.  We  encamped 
1 near  them,  on  the  Spanish  fork,  which  is  one  of  the 
I principal  tributaries  to  the  lake.  Finding  the  indians 
I troublesome,  and  desirous  to  remain  here  a day,  we 
| removed  the  next  morning  further  down  the  lake, 
and  encamped  ori  a fertile  bottom  near  the  fool  of 
the  same  mountainous  ridge  which  borders  the 
Great  Salt  lake,  and  along  which  we  had  journeyed 
the  previous  September.  Here  the  principal  plants 
j in  bloom  were  two,  which  were  remarkable,  as  af- 
fording to  the  Snake  indians — the  one'an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  and  the  other  the  most  useful  among 
the  applications  which  they  use  for  wounds.  These 
were  the  kooyah  plant,  growing  in  fields  of  extraor- 
dinary luxuriance,  and  canvallaria  stetlata,  which, 
from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Walker,  is  the  best  re- 
medial plant  known  among  those  Indians.  A few 
miles  below  us  was  another  village  of  Indians,  from 
which  we  obtained  some  fish — among  them  a few 
salmon  trout;  which  were  very  much  inferior  in  size 
to  those  along  the  Californian  mountains.  The  sea- 
! son  for  taking  them  had  not  yet  arrived;  but  the  In- 
dians were  daily  expecting  them  to  come  up  out  of 
the  lake. 

“We  had  now  accomplished  an  object  we  had  in 
view  when  leaving  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in 
November  last;  we  had  reached  the  Utah  lake;  but 
by  a route  very  different  from  what  we  had  intend- 
ed, and  without  sufficient  time  remaining  to  make 
the  examinations  which  were  desired.  It  is  a lake 
of  note  in  this  country,  under  the  dominion  of  llie 
Utahs,  who  resort  to  it  tor  fish.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  fifteep  miles,  stretching  far  to  the  north, 
narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  connecting  with  the  Great 
Salt  lake.  This  is  the,  report,  and  which  I believe 
to  be  correct;  but  it  is  fresh  water,  while  the  other 
is  not  only  salt,  but  a saturated  solution  of  salt;  and 
here  is  a problem  which  requires  to  be  solved.  It  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  walled  on 
the  north  and  east  by  a high  and  snowy  range,  which 
supplies  to  it  a fan  of  tributary  streams.” 

Although  we  have  no  tear  of  wearying  our  read- 
ers’ patience,  or  exhaust  ing  their  curiosity , by  a con- 
tinued recurrence  to  this  truly  national  production — 
and  it  is  indeed  one  of  which  any  people  might  be 
proud — yet  we  do  not  wish  to  trespass  loo  much 
upon  the  pleasure  which  will  be  experienced  from 
the  regular  perusal  of  the  wurk  by  the  detacuing  of 
passage-,  however  interesting  they  may  be,  from  the 
connected  narrative.  We  shall,  Iherelore,  now  bring 
our  notice  of  these  important  expeditions  to  a close. 
We  left  the  party  at  the  Utah  lake.  The  narrative 
thus  continues: 

“In  arriving  at  the  Utah  lake,  we  had  completed 
an  immense  circuit  of  twelve  degrees  diameter  north 
and  south,  and  ten  degrees  east  and  wesi;  and  found 
ourselves,  in  May,  1844,  on  ihe  same  sheet  of  water 
which  we  had  left  m September,  1843.  The  Utah 
is  the  southern  limb  of  the  Great  Salt  lake;  and  thus 
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we  had  seen  that  remarkable  sheet  of  water  both  at 
its  northern  and  southern  extremity,  and  were  able 
to  fix  its  position  at.  these  two  points.  The  circuit 
which  we  had  made,  and  which  had  cost  us  eight 
months  of  time,  and  3 500  miles  of  travelling,  had 
given  us  a view  of  Oregon  and  North  California  I 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  | 
of  the  two  principal  streams  which  form  bays  or 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  that  sea.  Having  completed 
this  circuit,  and  being  now  about  to  turn  the  back 
upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent  and  to  recoss 
the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  natural  to  look  back  upon 
our  footsteps,  and  take  some  brief  view  of  the  lead- 
ing features  and  general  structure  of  the  country 
we  had  traversed.  These  are  peculiar  and  striking 
and  differ  essentially  from  the  Atlantic  side  of 
our  country.  The  mountains  all  arc  higher,  more  j 
numerous,  and  more  distinctly  defined  in  their  ranges  ' 
and  directions;  and,  what  is  so  contrary  to  tiie  na- 
tural order  of  such  formations,  one  of  these  ranges, 
which  is  near  the  coast  (the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Coast  Range,)  presents  higher  elevations  and  peaks 
than  any  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains themselves.  In  our  eight  months’  circuit,  we 
were  never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  we  crossed  it,  was  n>'ar  2,000  feet 
higher  than  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
In  height  these  mountains  greatly  exceeded  those  of 
the  Atlantic  side,  constantly  presenting  peaks  which 
enter  the  region  of  eternal  snow;  and  some  of  them 
volcanic,  and  in  a frequent  stale  of  activity.  They 
are  seen  at  great  distances,  arid  guide  the  traveller  in 
his  courses: 

‘ The  course  and  elevation  of  these  ranges  give  di- 
rection to  the  rivers  and  character  of  the  coast.  No 
great  river  does  or  can  take  its  rise  below  the  Cas- 
cade and  Sierra  Nevada  range;  the  distance  to  the 
sea  is  too  short  to  admit  of  it.  The  rivers  of  the 
San  Francisco  bay,  which  are  the  largest  after  the 
Columbia,  are  local  to  that  bay  and  lateral  to  the 
coast,  having  their  sources  about  on  a line  with  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  and  running  each  in  a valley 
of  its  own,  between  Coast  range  and  the  Cascade 
and  Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  Columbia  is  the  only  j 
river  which  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, breaking  through  all  the  ranges,  and  entering  the  i 
sea.  Drawing  its  waters  from  a section  of  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  are  j 
collected  into  one  stream  by  three  main  forks  (Lew- 1 
is’s,  Clark’s,  and  the  North  fork)  near  the  centre  of  1 
the  Oregon  valley,  this  great  river  thence  proceeds 
by  a single  channel  to  the  sea,  while  its  three  forks  j 
lead  each  to  a pass  in  the  mountains,  which  opens  | 
the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  This 
fact  in  relation  to  the  rivers  of  this  region  gives  an 
immense  value  to  the  Columbia.  Its  mouth  is  the  j 
only  inlet  and  outlet  to  and  from  the  sea;  its  three 
forks  lead  to  the  passes  in  the  mountains;  it  is  there- 1 
fore  the  only  line  of  communication  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  interior  of  North  America;  and  all 
operations  of  war  or  commerce,  of  national  or  social 
intercourse,  must  be  conducted  upon  it.  This  gives 
it  a value  beyond  estimation,  and  would  involve  ir- 
reparable injury  if  lost,  fn  this  unity  and  concen- 
tration of  its  waters,  the  Pacific  side  of  onr  conti- 
nent differs  entirely  from  the  Atlantic  side  where  the 
waters  of  the  Allegh  any  mountains  are  dipersed  into 
many  rivers,  having  Iheir  different  entrances  into  the 
sea,  and  opening  many  lines  of  communication  with 
the  interior.” 

“The  Pacific  coast  is  equally  different  from  that  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  low  and 
open,  indented  with  numerous  bays,  sounds,  and  ri- 
ver estuaries,  accessible  every  wh^re,  and  opening 
by  many  channels  into  the  heart  of  the  country. — 
rI  he  Pacific  coa^t,  on  the  contrary,  is  high  and  com- 
pact, with  few  bays,  and  but  one  that  opens  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  immediate  coast  is  what 
the  seamen  call  iron  bound.  A little  within,  it  is 
skirted  by  two  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  stand 
mg  as  ramparts  between  the  sea  and  the  interior 
country,  and  to  get  through  which  there  is  but  one 
gate,  and  that  narrow  and  easily  defended.  This 
structure  of  the  coast,  backed  by  these  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  with  its  concentration  and  unity  of 
waters,  gives  to  the  country  an  immense  military 
strength,  and  will  probably  render  Oregon  the  most 
impregnable  country  in  the  world.” 

“Differing  so  much  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our 
continent,  iri  coast,  mountains,  and  rivers,  the  Pacific 
side  differs  from  it  in  another  most  rare  and  singular 
feature — tnat  of  the  Great  interior  Basin,  of  which 
I have  so  often  spoken,  an  l the  whole  form  and  cha- 
racter of  which  1 was  anxious  to  ascertain.  Us  ex- 
istence is  vouched  for  by  such  of  the  American 
traders  and  hunters  as  have  some  knowledge  of  that 
region;  the  structure  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains  requires  it  to  be  there;  arid  my  own  ot>-  j 
servations  confirm  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  who  is  so 
well  acquainted  in  these  parts,  informed  me  tha  ' 


from  the  Groat  Salt  lake  west  there  was  a succes- 
sion of  lakes  and  rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  nor  any  connexion  with  the  Columbia  or  with 
the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  He  de- 
scribed some  of  the-e  lakes,  as  being  large,  with 
numerous  streams,  and  even  considerable  rivers  fall- 
ing into  them.  In  fact,  all  concur  in  the  general  re- 
port of  these  interior  river  sand  lakes;  and  for  want 
of  understanding  the  force  and  power  of  evapora- 
tion, which  so  soon  establishes  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  loss  and  supply  of  waters,  the  fable  of 
whirlpool  vrid  subterraneous  outlets  has  gained  be- 
lief, as  the  only  imaginable  way  of  carrying  off  the 
waters  which  have  no  visible  discharge.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  country  would  require  this  formation  of 
interior  hakesf  for  the  waters  which  would  collect 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da, not  being  able  to  cross  this  formidable  harrier, 
nor  to  get  to  the  Columbia  or  the  Colorado,  must 
naturally  collect  into  reservoirs,  each  of  which 
would  have  its  little  system  of  streams  and  rivers  to 
supply  it.  This  would  be  the  natural  effect;  and 
what  I saw  went  to  confirm  it.  The  Great  Salt  lake 
is  a formation  of  this  kind,  and  quite  a large  one; 
and  having  many  streams  and  one  considerable  river, 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  long,  falling  into  it.  This 
lake  and  river  I saw  and  examined  myself;  and  also 
saw  the  Wah-satch  and  Bear  river  mountain  which 
enclose  the  waters  of  the  lake  on  the  east,  and  con- 
stitute in  that  quarter  the  rim  of  the  Great  Busin. — 
Afterwards,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, where  we  travelled  for  forty-two  days,  1 saw 
the  line  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  lie  at -the  foot  of 
that  Sierra;  and  which  Sierra  is  the  western  rim  of 
the  Basin.  In  going  down  Lewis’s  fork  and  the 
main  Columbia;  [ crossed  only  inferior  streams 
coming  in  from  the  left,  such  as  could  draw  their 
water  from  a short  distance  only;  and  I often  saw 
the  mountains  at  their  heads  white  with  snow;  which 
all  accounts  said,  divided  the  waters  of  the  desert 
from  those  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  could  be  no 
other  than  the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the 
rim  of  the  Basin  on  the  northern  side.  And  in  re- 
turning from  California  along  the  Spanish  trail,  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  Santa  Clara  fork  of  the  Rio 
Virgen,  1 crossed  only  small  streams  making  their 
way  south  to  the  Colorado,  or  lost  in  sand — as  the 
Mo-hah-ve;  while  to  the  left  lofty  mountains,  their 
summits  white  with  snow,  were  often  visible,  and 
which  must  have  turned  water  to  the  north  as  well 
as  to  the  south,  and  thus  constituted  on  this  part  the 
southern  rim  of  the  Basin.  At  the  head  of  the  Santa 
Clara  fork,  and  in  the  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara,  we 
crossed  the  ridge  which  parted  the  two  systems  of 
waters.  We  entered  the  Basin  at  tha1  point,  and 
have  travelled  in  it  ever  since,  having  its  southeast- 
ern rim  (the  Wah-satch  mountain)  on  the  right,  and 
crossing  the  streams  which  How  down  into  it.  The 
existence  of  the  Basin  is  therefore  an  established 
(act  in  my  mind;  its  extent  and  contents  are  vet  to 
be  better  ascertained.  It  cannot  be  less  than  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  each  way,  and  must  lie  principally 
in  the  Alta  California;  the  demarcation  latitude  of 
42°  probably  cutting  a segment  Irom  the  north  part 
of  the  rim.  Of  its  interior  but  little  is  known.  It 
is  called  a desert,  and  from  what  I saw  of  it,  sterility 
may  be  its  prominent  characteristic;  but  where  there 
is  so  much  water,  there  must  be  some  oasis.  The 
great  river  and  the  great  lake  reported,  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  report;  but  where  there  is  so  much  snow, 
there  must  he  streams;  and  where  there  is  no  outlet, 
there  must  be  lakes  to  hold  the  accumulated  waters, 
or  sands  to  swallow  them  up.  In  this  eastern  part 
of  the  Basin,  containing  Sevier,  Utah,  and  the  Great 
Salt  lakes,  and  the  rivers  and  creeks,  falling  into 
them,  we  know  there  is  good  soil  and  good  grass, 
adapted  to  civilized  settlements.  In  the  western  part, 
on  Salmon  Trout  river  and  some  other  streams,  the 
same  remark  may  be  made. 

The  contents  of  this  Great  Basin  are  yet  to  be  ex- 
amined. That  it  is  peopled  we  know;  but  miserably 
and  sparsely.  From  all  that  l heard  and  saw,  I 
should  say  that  humanity  here  appeared  in  its  lowest 
form,  and  in  its  most  elementary  state.  Dispersed 
in  single  families,  without  fire-arms;  eating  seeds 
and  insects;  digging  roots,  (and  hence  their  name) — - 
such  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  part.  Others 
are  a degree  higher,  and  live  in  communities  upon 
some  lake  or  river  that  supplies  fish,  and  from  which 
they  repulse  the  miserable  /Jigger.  The  rabbit  is 
the  largest  animal  known  in  this  desert;  its  flesh  af- 
fords a little  meal;  and  their  bag-like  covering  is 
made  of  its  skins.  The  wild  sage  is  Lheir  only  wood, 
and  here  it  is  of  extraordinary  size — sometimes  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  six  or  eight  feet  high.  It 
serves  for  fuel,  lor  building  materials,  and  a shelter 
to  the  rabbits,  and  for  some  sort  of  covering  for  the 
body  and  legs  in  cold  weather.  Such  are  the  ac 
counts  of  the  inhabitants  and  productions  of  the 
Great  Basin;  and  which,  though  imperfect,  must 


have  some  foundation  and  excite  our  desire  to  kno'v 
the  whole. 

The  whole  idea  of  such  a desert,  and  such  a peo- 
ple, is  a novelty  in  our  country,  and  excites  Asiatic, 
not  American  ideas.  Interior  basins,  with  their  own 
systems  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  often  sterii,  are 
common  enough  in  Asia;  people  still  in  the  elemen- 
tary state  of  families,  living  in  deserts,  wilh  no  other 
occupation  than  the  mere  animal  search  for  food, 
may  still  be  seen  in  that  ancient  quarter  of  the  globe; 
but  in  America  such  things  are  new  and  strange,  un- 
knovvn  and  unsuspected, and  discredited  when  related. 
But  I flatter  myself  that  what  is  discovered,  though 
not  enough  to  satisfy  curiosity,  is  sufficient  to  excite 
it  and  that  subsequent  explorations  will  complete 
what  has  been  commenced. 

“This  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  it  wii!  be  re- 
membered, belongs  to  the  Alta  California,  and  has 
no  application  to  Oregon,  whose  capabilities  may 
justify  a separate  remark.  Referring  to  my  journal 
for  particular  descriptions,  and  for  sectional  bounda- 
ries between  good  and  bad  districts,  I can  only  say, 
in  general  and  comparative  terms,  that,  in  that 
branch  of  agriculture  which  implies  the  cultivation 
of  grains  and  staple  crops,  it  would  be  inferior  to  the 
Atlantic  states,  though  many  parts  are  superior  for 
wheat;  while  in  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  it 
would  claim  a high  place,  its  grazing  capabilities  are 
great;  and  even  in  the  indigenous  grass  now  there,  an 
element  of  individual  and  national  wealth  may  be 
found.  In  fact,  the. valuable  grasses  begin  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Missouri  frontier, 
and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Etst  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  is  the  short  curly  grass,  on  which  the 
buffalo  delight  to  feed,  (whence  its  name  of  buffalo,) 
which  is  still  good  when  dry  and  apparently  dead.— 
West  of  those  mountains  it  is  a larger  growth,  in 
clusters,  and  hence  called  bunch  grass,  and  which 
has  a second  or  fall  growth.  Plains  and  mountains 
both  exhibit  them;  and  I have  seen  good  pasturage 
at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet.  In  this  spon- 
taneous product,  the  trading  or  travelling  caravans 
find  subsistence  for  their  animals;  and  in  military 
operations  any  number  of  cavalry  may  be  moved,  and 
any  number  of  cattle  may  be  driven;  and  thus  men 
and  horses  be  supported  on  long  expeditions,  and 
even  in  winter  in  the  sheltered  situations. 

“Commercially,  the  value  of  the  Oregon  country 
must  be  great,  washed  as  it  is  by  the  north  Pacific 
ocean — fronting  Asia — producing  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  commerce — mild  and  healthy  in  i ts  climate 
— and  becoming  as  it  naturally  will  a thorougfare  for 
the  East  India  and  China  trade.” 

But  little  novelty  of  incident  befell  our  travellers 
during  their  comparatively  easy  journeying  home- 
ward. On  the  13th  June  they  were  about  two  de- 
grees south  of  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and — 

“Our  course  borne,”  says  Capt.  F.,  “would  have 
been  eastwardly;  but  that  would  have  taken  us  over 
ground  already  examined,  and  therefore  without  the 
interest  which  would  excite  curiosity.  Southwardly 
there  were  objects  worthy  to  be  explored,  to  wit: 
the  approximation  of  the  head  waters  of  three  diffe- 
rent rivers — the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Grand 
Rover  fork  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  Passes  at  the  heads  of  those  rivers,  and 
the  three  remarkable  mountain  coves  called  Parks, 
in  which  they  took  their  rise.  One  of  these  Parks 
was,  of  course,  on  the  western  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge;  find  a visit  to  it  would  require  us  once  more 
to  cross  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
west,  and  then  to  recross  to  the  east;  making,  in  all, 
with  the  transit  vve  had  just  accomplished,  three 
crossings  of  that  mountain  in  this  section  of  its  course. 
But  no  matter.  The  coves,  the  heads  of  the  rivers, 
the  approximation  of  their  waters,  the  practicability 
of  the  mountain  passes,  and  the  locality  of  the  three 
parks,  were  all  objects  of  interest,  and,  although 
well  known  to  hunters  and  trappers,  were  unknown 
to  science  and  history.  We  therefore  changed  our 
course,  and  turned  up'tlie  valley  of  the  Platte  instead 
of  going  down  it. 

“We  crossed  several  small  affluents,  and  again 
male  a fortified  camp  in  a grove.  The  country  had 
now  become  very  beautiful — rich  in  water,  grass,  arid 
game;  and  to  these  were  added  the  charm  of  scenery 
and  pleasant  weather.” 

Alter  an  interesting  visit  to  the  “New  and  Old 
Parks,”  which  are  described  as  being  fertile  and 
well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  and  “a  paradise 
to  all  grazing  animals,”  the  party  arrived  bn  the 
221  of  June  at  the  summit  of  Hie  dividing  ridge  to 
which  Captain  F.  gives  an  estimated  hcigrit  of  11,- 
200  feet. 

“On  the  23J  we  were  met  by  a party  of  Utah  wo- 
men, who  told  us  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge 
their  village  was  fighting  wiLh  the  Arapahoes. — 
As  soon  as  they  had  given  us  this  information,  they 
filled  the  air  with  cries  and  lamentations,  which 
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made  us  understand  that  some  of  their  chiefs  had 
been  killed. 

“Extending  along  the  river  directly  ahead  of  us 
was  a low  piney  ridge,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
stream  a small  open  bottom,  on  which  the  Utahs  had 
very  injudiciously  placed  their  village,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  women,  numbered  about  300  warriors. 
Advancing  in  the  cover  of  the  pines,  the  Arapahoes, 
about  daylight,  charged  into  the  village,  driving  ofl 
a great  number  of  their  horses  and  killing  four  men; 
among  them  the  principal  chief  of  the  village. — 
They  drove  the  horses  perhaps  a mile  beyond  the 
village  to  the  end  of  a hollow,  where  they  had  pre- 
viously forled  at  the  edge  of  the  pines.  Here  the 
Utahs  had  instantly  attacked  them  in  turn,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  women,  were  getting 
rather  best  of  the  day.  The  women  pressed  us  ea- 
gerly to  join  with  their  people,  and  would  immedi- 
ately have  provided  us  with  the  best  horses  at  the 
village;  but  it  was  not  for  us  to  interfere  in  such  a 
conflict.  Neither  party  were  our  friends,  nor  under 
our  protection;  and  each  was  ready  to  prey  upon  us 
that  could.  But  we  could  not  help  feeling  an  unusu- 
al excitement  at  being  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  a fight,  in  which  500  men  were  closely  engaged 
and  hearing  the  sharp  cracks  of  their  rifles.  YVe 
were  in  a bad  position,  and  subject  to  be  attacked  in 
it.  Either  parly  which  we  might  meet,  victorious 
or  defeated,  was  certain  to  fall  upon  us;  and,  gear-j 
ing  up  immediately,  we  kept  close  along  the  pines  of ; 
the  ridge,  having  it  between  us  and  the  village,  and 
keeping  the  scuuts  on  the  summit  to  give  us  notice 
of  the  approach  of  Indians.  As  we  passed  by  the 
village  wnich  was  immediately  belo.v  us,  horsemen 
were  galloping  to  and  fro,  and  groups  of  people  were 
gathered  around  those  who  were  wounded  and  dead, 
and  who  were  being  brought  in  from  the  field.  We 
continued  to  press  on,  and  crossing  another  fork  which 
came  in  from  the  right,  after  having  made  fifteen 
miles  from  the  village,  fortified  ourselves  strongly  in 
the  pines  a short  distance  from  the  river.” 

The  party  arrived  at  Bent’s  Fort  on  the  1st  July,  ] 
where  they  were  received— 

“With  a cordial  welcome,  and  a friendly  hospita- 
lity, in  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  spent  several 
agreeable  days.  We  were  now  in  the  region  where 
our  mountaineers  were  accustomed  to  live,  and  ali  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  road  being  considered 
past,  fout  of  them,  including  Carson  and  Walker,  re- 
mained at  the  fort.” 

The  expedition  reached  the  little  town  of  Kansas 
on  the  banks  of  theMYlissouri  river  on  the  3Lt  July, 
having  made  a journey  of  3,702  miles  from  the  Dal- 
les of  the  Columbia,  and  2,560  from  Capt.  Sutter’s 
settlement  at  New  Helvetia. 

“During  our  protracted  absence  of  fourteen 
months,  in  the  course  of  which  we  bad  necessarily 
been  exposed  to  great  vaueties  of  weather  and  of 
climate,  no  one  case  of  sickness  had  ever  occurred 
among  us. 

“Here  ended  our  land  journey;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing our  arrival,  we  found  ourselves  on  board  a 
steamboat  rapidly  gliding  down  the  broad  Mis- 
souri. Our  travel  worn  animals  had  riot  been 
sold  and  dispersed  over  the  countay  to  reuewed  la- 
bor, but  were  placed  at  good  pasturage  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  are  now  ready  to  do  their  part  in  the  coming 
expedition. 

The  narrative  concludes  with  the  arrival  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  6th  of  August,  where  the  party  was 
disbanded. 

“Andreas  Fuenlcs  also  remained  here,  having 
readily  found  employment  fur  the  winter,  and  is  one 
of  the  men  engaged  to  accompany  me  the  present 

year. 

“Pablo  Hernandez  remains  in  the  family  ol  Se- 
nator Benton,  where  he  is  well  taken  care  of,  and 
conciliates  good  will  by  his  docility,  intelligence, 
and  amiability.  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Washington,  to  whom  he  was  of  course 
made  known,  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  o(  him, 
and  to  carry  him  back  to  Mexico;  but  Hie  boy 
preferred  to  remain  where  he  was  until  he  got  an 
education,  for  which  he  shows  equal  ardor  and  aptt 
tude. 

“OurChinook  Indian  had  his  wish  to  see  the  whites 
fully  gratified.  He  accompanied  me  to  Washington, 
and,  at  lei  remaining  several  months  at  the  Columbia 
college,  was  sent  by  the  Indian  department  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  among  oilier  things  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  well,  and  speak  the  English  language 
with  some  fluency. 

“He  wilt  accompany  me  in  a few  days  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Missouri,  whence  he  will  be  sent  with  some 
one  of  the  emigrant  companies  to  the  village  at  the 
Dalles  of  Columbia. 

YVe  have  thus  endeavored  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  such  an  analysis  of  Capt.  Fremont’s  two  expe- 
ditions as  may,  with  copious  extracts  which  we 
have  made  from  the  narrative,  enable  them  not  ouly 


to  trace  his  adventurous  course,  but  also  to  estimate 
what  he  has  accomplished,  and  the  great  value  of 
(he  information  which  he  has  collected,  in  a geogra- 
phical, a commercial,  and  a scientific  point  of  view. 
YVe  will  not  attempt  a recapitulation;  for  where  so 
much  has  been  done,  and  so  well  done,  it  would  be 
only  to  repeat,  in  another  form,  the  substance  of  all 
which  we  have  already  said.  In  geographical  dis- 
covery Captain  Fremont  has  done  much:  he  has 
shown  that  the  transit  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
particularly  at  the  Southern  Pass,  is  comparatively 
easy;  that  the  proportion  of  absolutely  barren  coun- 
try is  small;  that,  from  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  Missouri  frontier  to  the  longitude 
of  Fort  Laramie,  (105°  40',)  there  is  in  general  great 
plenty  of  the  short  curly  grass  called  buffalo  grass. 
Westward  of  Laramie,  for  a considerable  distance, 
the  region  is  sandy  and  apparently  steril,  and  the 
place  of  the  grass  is  usurped  by  the  artomisia;  other 
localities,  where  there  is  a deficiency  of  pasturage, 
are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  These 
expeditions,  however,  will  furnish  to  trading  cara- 
vans, or  to  emigrating  parties,  a knowledge  of  the 
most  practicable  routes,  where  they  may  most 
generally  find  sustenence  for  their  animals  and  wa- 
ter and  fuel  for  themselves.  The  road  to  Oregon 
will  be  made  comparatively  easy:  and  although 
the  emigrant  who  contemplates  taking  up  his  line 
of  maren  to  that  distant  region  ought  to  be  apprized 
of  and  guarded  against  the  dangers,  the  difficulties , 
and  the  privations  lie  will  have  lo  encounter,  yet 
he  may  be  cheered  by  the  certainty  that  he  will 
meet  with  nothing  but  what  foresight  and  prudence 
may  in  great  measure  protect  him  from,  and  cour- 
age, firmness,  and  perseverance  overcome.  He  will 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  ali  these  qualities,  and 
the  most  dangerous  error  into  which  he  can  fall  is 
to  imagine  that  the  journey  is  an  easy  one,  and  the 
toil  and  suffering  which  he  will  have  to  undergo  tri- 
fling and  unimportant. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Bear  River  Valley,  and 
the  rivers,  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains  of  Upper 
California  may  be  said  to  be  now  first  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  civilized  man  by  these  expedi- 
tions. The  corrrectiori  of  our  former  geographical 
errors  with  respect  to  the  river  Buenaventura  we 
owe  to  Captain  F.;  the  existence  of  a great  cen- 
tral plan  or  basin  in  California  is  established  by 
him,  as  is  also  the  important  fact  that  there  is  no 
river  of  any  navigable  size  which  has  its  outlet  di- 
rectly into  the  Pacific,  and  communicates  with  the  wes- 
tern slope  of  our  continent,  except  the  Columbia,  be- 
tween fifty  degrees  of  northern  latitude  and  the 
Gulf  of  California.  In  a military  point  of  view 
these  expeditions  point  out  where  forts  and  posts 
may  be  most  advantageously  established,  with  a 
view  to  the  safe,  occupancy  of  the  country  anu  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  trader  from 
.Indian  outrage,  or  from  aggressions  or  interfeiences 
of  any  kind.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  professedly 
authorised  object  of  Captain  Fremont’s  expeditions; 
but  his  ardent  and  active  temperament,  and  h is  love 
of  science  and  knowledge,  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  a bare  performance  of  prescribed  duties.  He 
has  submitted  to  his  countrymen  and  the  world,  in 
his  unpretending  and  modest  narrative,  a vast  body 
of  botanical,  geological,  and  meteorological  infor- 
mation. The  soil  and  the  mineral  waters  have  been 
subjected  to  analysis.  More  Ilian  four  hundred  and 
thirty  astronomical  observations  are  recorded,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  important  points  accurate 
ly  determined,  and  the  elevations  of  mountains  as- 
certained. The  survey  of  Captain  Fremont  from 
the  eastward  meets  that  of  Captain  YVilkes  from  the 
westward,  and,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  -all  imme-f 
diate  practical  purposes,  the  map  of  Oregon  is  com- 
plete. The  appendix  to  Captain  Fremont’s  narra- 
tive contains  Dr.  James  Hall’s  (of  New  York)  re- 
port upon  the  nature  of  the  geological  formations 
occupying  the  portions  of  Oregon  and  California 
traversed  by  Captain  Fremont,  as  deduced  from 
his  observations,  and  the  specimens  of  minerals  and 
vegetable  and  animal  organic  remains  which  he  col- 
lected. 

Professor  Torrey  makes  the  following  statement 
with  respect  to  the  botanical  collections  of  the  ex- 
pedition: 

“When  Captain  Fremont  set  out  on  his  second  ex- 
pedition he  was  well  provided  with  paper  and  other 
means  for  making  extensive  botanical  collections; 
and  it  was  understood  that,  on  his  return,  he  should 
conjointly  prepare  a full  account  of  his  plants,  to  be 
appended  lo  his  report.  About  fourteen  hundred 
species  were  collected,  many  of  them  in  regions  not 
before  explored  by  any  botanist.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  great  lengtn  of  the  journey,  and  the 
numerous  accidents  lo  which  the  party  were  expos- 
ed, but  especially  owing  to  the  dreadful  flood  of  the 
lvansa3,  which  deluged  the  borders  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  more  than  half  of  tiis  speci- 


mens were  ruined  before  he  reached  the  borders  of 
civilization.  Even  the  portion  saved  was  greatly 
damaged,  so  that,  in  many  instances,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  plants.  As  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  before  the  publication  of 
Capt.  Fremont’s  report  for  the  proper  study  of  the 
remains  of  his  collection,  it  has  been  deemed  advi- 
sable to  reserve  the  greater  part  of  them  to  incorpo- 
rate with  the  planls-which  we  expect  he  will  bring 
with  hirn  on  returning  from  Ins  third  expedition,  upon 
which  he  has  just  set  out. 

“The  loss  sustained  by  Captain  Fremont,  and  I 
may  say  by  the  botanical  world,  will,  we  trust,  be 
partly  made  up  the  present  and  next  seasons,  as 
much  of  the  same  country  will  be  passed  over  again, 
and  some  new  regions  explored.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  t lie  botanical  collections  will 
be  preserved,  at  least  from  the  destructive  effects 
of  water,  and  a person  accompanies  the  expedition 
who  is  to  make  drawings  of  all  the  most  interesting 
plants.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  lo  the 
forest  trees  and  the  vegetable  productions  that  are 
useful  in  the  arts  or  that  are  employed  for  food  or 
medicine.” 

Professor  Torrey  furnishes  in  the  appendix  de- 
scriptions of  about  thirty  new  genera  and  species  of 
plants  collected  by  Caplairi  Fremont. 

The  objects  of  Capt.  Fremont’s  third  exploratory 
tour  are,  u e believe,  correctly  detailed  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  which  we  extract  from  a late  number 
of  the  Western  (Missouri)  Expositor: 

“The  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under 
command  of  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United 
Slates  army,  being  the  third  exploring  lout  of  that 
officer,  left  Westport  on  the  26th  June.  Ciplain 
Fremont  is  assisted  by  two  junior  officers  of  the  To- 
pographical Corps,  anu  employs  eighty  men.  The 
design  of  this  expedition  is  to  complete  the  surveys 
of  the  plains  and  mountains  intervening  between  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Pacific,  heretofore  partial- 
ly accomplished  by  t he  exploring  squadron  and  the 
two  former  expeditions  of  Captain  Fremont.  As 
far  as  we  can  learn,  this  party  will  proceed  to  sur- 
vey the  Arkansas  river  to  its  source,  after  complet- 
ing which  the  party  will  be  divided.  One  division 
will  then  return  by  way  of  the  head  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  through  the  country  of  the  Camanche  In- 
dians, on  the  sources  of  the  Red  river,  and  by  the 
low  waters  of  the  Arkansas.  The  main  division, 
under  Captain  Fremont,  will  cross  the  Colorado, 
complete  the  survey  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
penetrate  by  the  waters  of  Mary’s  river,  which 
flows  westwardly  through  the  Upper  California,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  42d  degree  parallel  of  I a I itue,  and 
is  lost  in  a lake  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  California 
Mountains.  It  is  believed  that  from  a point  on 
Mary’s  river,  some  days  journey  from  its  mouth,  the 
head  of  the  Sacramento  may  be  reaehed  in  two  days’ 
travel.  The  route  then  by  which  Captain  Fremont 
proposes  to  penetrate  to  the  Pacific  is  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  from  Ihe  lower  Missouri;  of  this 
the  porlion  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  head  of  the 
Sacraraenlo,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
distance,  is  as  yet  unexplored  by  the  white  man,  and 
generally  designated  as  “the  Grest  California  De- 
sert.” None  of  its  waters  except  the  Colorado 
reach  the  ocean;  they  are  absorbed  or  disappear  by 
evaporation. 

“After  passing  the  winter  among  the  settlements 
of  Upper  California,  the  exploring  party  will,  if  the 
country  be  found  practicable,  pass  round  by  the  low- 
er route  from  California,  crossing  the  Colorado  be- 
low the  great  ‘Kennion,’  and  return  to  the  Arkansas 
by  the  walerr  of  the  Gila  and  Juan;  large  liibula- 
ries  of  the  lower  Colorado,  which  have  their  sources 
west  of  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  This  sketch 
contemplates  a route  five  or  six  thousand  miles.  It 
will  probably  eventuate  in  the  discovery  of  a new 
and  straight  road  to  both  Oregon  and  California, 
passing  lor  the  most  part  through  our  own  territory, 
diminishing  the  distance  some  three  or  four  hundred 
miles,  and  the  time  two  months.  The  country  to  Ihe 
right  and  left  will  be  examined,  and  its  geography, 
at  present  a blank,  somewhat  understood.  The  im- 
portance of  these  contemplated  explorations  is  very 
great — every  confidence  is  reposed  in  Ihe  energy  and 
ability  of  the  commanding  officer.” 

YVe  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  and 
valuable  document  without  expressing  the  great 
pleasure  and  instruction  which  its  perusal  has  af- 
forded us,  and  the  conviction,  which  every  addition- 
al page  increased  that  the  important  object  of  the 
expeditions  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better 
hands.  The  journals  of  the  three  expeditions  will, 
together,  furnish  one  of  the  most  important  produc- 
tions of  the  age,  and  constitute  a most  suitable  and 
valuable  present  to  science  and  literature,  made  by 
our  young  and  vigorous  country,  through  the  hands 
one  of  her  most  amiable,  talented,  and  enterprising 
sons. 
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Mormon  War.  In  the  absence  of  a war  with  Mex- 
ico, we  must  be  content  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
history  of  oilier  wars.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the 
24th  contains  sundry  accounts  of  Mormon  depredations. 
The  sheriff',  Backenstos’  forces  “af'er  kicking  up  a d— I 
of  a dust”  at  Warsaw,  had  left  there,  "and  no  one  now 
knew  their  whereabouts.”  The  VVarsawans  were  re- 
tun, ing  home.  A meeting  had  been  called  at  Quincy, 
to  be  held  on  the  22j,  with  a view  to  interfere  anj  settle 
the  difficulties. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  24th  says:  "It  is 
understood  here,  that  Governor- Ford,  of  Illinois,  refused 
to  take  any  measures  whatever  to  put  attend  to  these 
disturbances,  expressing  his  determination  to  let  them 
fight  it  out.  Tins  may  be  very  prudent  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Governor  Ford,  I ut  it  is  unworthy  of  an  execu- 
tive officer,  and  disgraceful  to  the  state.  It  is,  moreover, 
an  abandonment  of  his  sworn  duty,  for  which,  as  it  af- 
fects seriously  our  republican  institutions, -he  should  be 
Held  to  a strict  accountability . 

The  same  paper  of  the  25 th  qualifies  the  above,  by 
saying:  ‘ Governor  Ford  seems  to  have  abandoned  his 
first  intention,  to  let  the  Mormons  and  anti-Mormons 
fight  it  out,  indifferent  which  whipped;  and  has  issued 
two  proclamations,  which  are  published  in  the  Gazette 
of  last  evening.  Exaggerated  statements,  received  at 
Springfield,  probably  produced  this  change  of  purpose, 
and  induced  hitn  to  make  a call  for  five  hundred  men, 
from  the  citizens  of  Sangamon,  Menaid,  Cass,  Scott, 
Pike,  Morgan,  and  Green  counties.  He  also  calls  upon 
Gen.  Harden,  Culs.  Baker,  Weatherford,  Merriman, 
and  Boyce,  to  aid  in  raising  this  force.  He  says,  in 
one  of  these  papers,  that  ‘'this  time,  there  is  no  mistake 
but  that  an  insurrection  does  exist;’’  he  oppnin’s  Beards- 
town  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  this  day  as 
the  time,  fur  the  gallant  miliiia  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

'Tn  the  second  proclamation,  issued  last  Sunday , hav- 
ing received  information  of  a banle,  in  which  eighteen 
anti-Mormons,  and  three  mormons  were  killed,  and  a 
number  of  ann-Mormons  were  taken  prisoners,  he  calls 
"upon  all  the  young  men  of  Sangamon  county  to  come 
to  Springfield  at  three  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day next,  [last  ] ready  for  service.”  "The  state  of  things 
now  existing  in  Hancock  (he  says,)  must  not  continue; 
the  law  must  be  magnified  and  restored  to  its  suprema- 
cy, or  otherwise  our  government  is  at  an  end.’’  We 
don’i  know  now  many  volunteers  answered  this  call,  blit 
we  guess  not  many.  There  is  no  truth,  at  all  events, 
in  the  battle  which  is  made  the  foundation  of  this  pro- 
clamation. Our  intelligence  from  Warsaw  is  later  than 
the  date  of  the  document  itself,  and  no  such  affair  was 
known  to  have  occurred  at  that  time.  The  prairie 
skrimmuge  and  • race  between  Backenstos  and  a por- 
tion of  the  anti- Mormons,  doubtless,  gave  rise  to  the 
story.” 

The  St.  Louis  American  of  the  26th  says, — “Some 
of  the  citizens  are  raising  troops,  whilst  others  are  hold- 
ing meetings  and  resolving  to  exterminate  the  Mor- 
mons.” 

The  citizens  of  Keokuk  were,  at  the  last  accounts, 
raising  a company  of  men  to  drive  the  Mormons  froth 
Sugar  Creek  settlement,  in  Lee  county,  Iowa.  The  ci- 
tizens of  Fort  Madison  were  determined  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  Mormons  who  had  left  Augusta,  Iowa  ter- 
ritory, fur  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  brethren  in  Han- 
cock county. 


Flour,  at  Baltimore,  is  now  quoted  at  4 5lf — receiv- 
ing prices  4 37L  Inspections  of  the  week  7,669  b bis. 
213  half  bbls. 


U.  S.  treasury  notes,  outstanding  on  the  1st  inst. 
$687  614  IS. 


Commerce  of  New  York.  The  commerce  of  New 
York  lor  the  week  ending  26th  ult.,  includes  51  arrivals, 
with  1,969  passengers,  and  51  clearances,  11,448  tons. 
The  exports  of  the  week  amounted  to  $632,916  33. 


Arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  montji  of 
September,  1845: 

Ships.  Barques.  Brigs.  Schrs. 
From  foreign  ports,  10  3 17  8 

Coastwise,  2 3 21  93 


Total,  12  6 33  107 

Whole  n umber  163 — ol  these  151  were* American,  4 
Bremen,  7 Bri'isli,  and  1 Swedish. 


Chicago  trade.  The  Chicago  Journal  of  16th  ult. 
says:  “By  actual  computation,  persons  having  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  it  appears  that  1,126  double 
teams,  154  single  do.,  136  ox  do.,  123  horsemen,  and 
4,499  foot  passengers,  passed  over  the  South  Branch 
Bridge  one  day  last  week.  And  the  same  day.  496 
double  teams,  446  single  do  , 62  ox  do.,  49  horsemen, 
and  8,350^  foot  passengers  passed  over  the  Clark  street 
btidge.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
produce  brought  into  the  city  from  the  above  statistics. ’> 


Elections — Maine.  Anderson,  the  Democratic  cat.* 
didate,  is  elected  Governor  by  the  people.  The  Whigs 
ItKve  3 Senators  out  of  31,  and  a respectable  minority 
of  Representatives. 

New  Hampshire.  Another  attempt  to  electa  Repre- 
sentative <o  Congress  from  Mr.  Hale’s  district,  failed. 
Mr.  Woodburry  wants  over  800  votes  of  a majority  this 
time. 


Gold  mine  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  town  of  Cosalo,  in 
Mexico,  is  supposed  to  be  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world. 
An  article  is  going  the  "grand  rounds”  of  the  paper-', 
which  says:  "It  belongs  to  Signor  Yriarte,  who  refuses 
to  work  it  to  any  degree  of  productiveness,  because  he 
could  not  dispose  of  the  immense  revenue  it  would  yield, 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  He  has  now 
far  more  than  he  wants,  and  says  that  his  money  is  saf- 
est Under  ground .”  Tempting,  is  it  not? 

Galena.  Tbe  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  Galena 
is  5,500. 


France.  By  a royal  ordonnance  of  the  2 l:h  ult.  Ge- 
neral de  Larnoriciere  is  appointed  governor  genet al  ol 
Algeria  during  the  absence  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who 
lias  leave  of  absence  from  September  1st,  and  would 
embark  at  Algiers  for  France  on  the  the  5tli  ult. 

Crime.  'The  Prince  de  Berglies,  one  of  the  richest 
noblemen  in  France,  and  one  of  its  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  lamilies,  has  been  condemned  to  three 
years  imprisonment  for  forging  and  circulating  counters 
of  the  Jncky  Club,  representing  trivial  sums  of  money. 

Hurricane  at  Rouen.  The  mayor  of  Rouen,  in  a pru- 
clamaiion  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  soli 
citing  their  charity  in  favor  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent 
whirldwind,  mentions  that  the  number  of  killed  removed 
front  under  the  ruins  of  the  three  manufactories,  exceed- 
ed sixty,  and  that  of  the  wounded  one  hundred. 


Sweden. — Stockholm.  The  king  of  Sweden  left  Stock- 
holm on  the  19th  ult.  for  Gottenbufgh,  where  he  was  to 
embark  for  Christiana.  Before  his  departure  he  appoint- 
ed a council  of  regency. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  last  Swedish  parliament  seve- 
ral bills,  containing  organic  and  radical  improvements 
in  the  constitution,  were  thrown  cut  by  the  lords  and 
the  clergy,  in  opposition  to  the  voles  of  the  burgesses 
and  the  peasantry,  which  latter  is  represented  in  Swe- 
den. The  king  was,  it  seems,  reluctantly  compelled  to 
yield  tosuch  a powerful  impulse  In  one  case,  however, 
lie  did  not,  and  gave  his  assent  to  a bili  equalizing  the  j 
law  ol  marriage  and  inheritance  in  all  classes  of  society,  ! 
which  i lie  nobles  had  protested  against.  This  is  the  first  ' 
step,  as  it  were,  to  do  away  with  primogeniture  and  the 
emailing  of  property . 


Lake  trade.  The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser 
says  that  there  arc  now  in  active  employment  on  the 
great  northern  lakes  no  less  than  fifty  brigs  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  10,500  tons,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schooners.  The  total  amount  of  ton- 
nage, inducing  the  steamboats  in  service  at  this 
time,  is  said  to  be  not  less  than  80,000  tons.  The  steam- 
ers leaving  for  the  upper  lakes  are  represented  as  being 
as  much  crowded  with  merchandise  as  they  have  been 
since  1836.  "Indeed,”  says  the  Commercial,  “so  great 
is  the  amount  offering  for  a particular  day  that  some 
must  lie  over  and  down  freight  is  equally  abundant.’’ 

The  National  Intelligencer,  referring  to  the  above  says: 
“An  interest  so  large  as  this  requires  and  ought  to  com- 
mand, at  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  such  ex- 
penditures for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  bar- 
bora  on  the  lakes  as  the  people  of'ihe  states  bordering  on  | 
them  have  long  petitioned  for,  and  petitioned  almost  in  i 
vain.  The  bridge  across  the  river  Ohio  and  the  lake  j 
harbors  are  objects  which  ought  to  be  liberally  provided  1 
for  by  the  present  congress.  None  surely  can  be  more  J 
national  in  their  charocier;  nor  can  any  one  pretend  that 
they  are  less  within  the  sphere  of  national  legislation  I 
than  the  snags  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  raft  of  the  Red 
River.” 


The  Immigrations  expected  from  Germany — into 
Texas  will  not  be-realized.  Tbe  companies  formed  or 
pr«jected  for  sending  out  settlers  have  failed  and  aban- 
doned their  enterprise.  The  capitalists  will  not  encou- 
rage the  scheme  under  present  circumstances. 


Louisville.  The  population , according  to  a recent 
census,  is  37,218. 

A Lath  Machine — in  Lnwrenceburgh,  Indiana,  turns 
out  each  week  between  lot), 000  and  150,000  laths  of 
superior  quality. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  subscriptions 
i for  the  stock  now  amount  to  $2,850,000 — leaving  only 
j $1504)00  to  be  taken.  »Thedry  good  merchants  of  the 
| city  of  New  York  have  taken  over  the  half  of  the  entire 
amount. 


Potato  Rot.  The  disease  has  appeared  in  Francp, 
and  excited  much  attention.  The  government  has  or- 
dered an  investigation.  The  agricultural  professor  <.f 
Lieac,  Ch.  Morren,  ascribes  the  disease  to  a parasite 
mushroon,  extremely  thin  and  prolific.  ’]  he  editors  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  state  that  William  Com- 
mach,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  communicated  his 
having  discovered  the  same  fact  to  them  more  than  a year 
ago.  They  add — “Evidences  of  the  existe.-ice  of  this 
parasitical  destroyer  may  be  perceived  by  any  one  who 
examines  a diseased  potato  after  it  li3s  been  cooked.” 


Quincy  III.,  contains  at  the  present  time,  a population 
of  4.0U7  souls;  of  which,  66  are  Free  negroes  and  tnulat- 
toes. 

Steamboat  Items.  The  Lexington , from  Weston  to 
St.  Louis,  snagged  and  sunk  on  the  16th  ult. — vessel  va 
lued  at  $3,000,  a total  h sl  Also,  132  hhds.  tobacco,  70 
bales  hemp,  and  other  vamables  of  cargo. 


Book  trade.  “And  of  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end,’’  said  Solomon,  even  in  his  day,  and  we  seem  to 
be  no  nearer  an  end  thereof,  at  this  day.  No  less  than  j 
six  thousand  hooks  and  pamphlets  in  all  branches  of  j 
human  knovvlendge,  were  published  in  Germany  during  I 
the  year  1844.  A fourth  part  of  them  consisted  of  theo-  I 
logical  treaties,  sermons,  and  works  of  piety;  nine  bun-  j 
died  were  of  theology  proper.  J 


“A  World’s  Convention.’’  was  to  assemble  at  New 
York,  on  Wednesday  last,-summoned  by  Robert  Owen, 
who  has  recently  returned  to  this  country  from  England, 
and  designs  proposing  to  set  things  to  right  a little  on  this 
crazy  old  globe  of  ours.  Things  in  general  have  had 
their  own  way  a long  while.  No  wonder  they  get  tan- 
gled. Whether  Mr.  Owen  has  got  hold  of  the  secret  yet 
of  pulling  society  in  tune  and  keeping  it  so,  is  the  question. 
He  seems  really  to  think  he  has,  and  that  of  itself  is  the 
occasion  of  some  scepticism. 


Deaths  during  the  last  week—  at  New  York,  156;  <J 
which  89  were  children:  five  died  of  small  pox. 

At  Philadelphia,  107;  of  which  24  were  under  one  year; 
11  were  persons  ot  color,  3 slaves;  5 d ied  of  consumption. 

At  St.  Louis,  week  ending  22d  ult , 62;  ot  winch  13 
were  under  one  year. 

Judge  John  White,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  late  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representative’s,  of  rhe  tJ nited  States,  of  i 
which,  previous  to  iiis  recent  appointment  as  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  for  ten  years,  he  had  been  a represensative, 
in  a state  of  ill- he o it li  and  derangernentofintellect,  termi- 
ninated  his  life  by  shooting  himself  on  the  22d  ult. 

At  New  Orleans,  during  the  week,  ending  the  24th  ult., 
49;  ten  less  than  the  week  before  On  the  23J  Sept,  re- 
pot ted  by  the  board  of  health,  officially,  that  the  city  was 
healthy.  On  the  24th,  the  Courier  invites  all  absentees 
to  return.  Notone  case  of  yellow  fever  then  existed. 

At  his  residence,  near  Millsboro’,  Delaware,  on  Satur- 
day, the  1 3th  Sept.,  George  Frame,  Esq.,  iu  the  48th  year 
of  his  age.  He  performed  the  duties  of  a member  of 
public  stations  to  which  lie  waselectedby  the  citizens  of 
his  ( ounty,  correctly  and  satisfactorily,  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  best  practical  land  surveyors 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Steamer  Great  Britain.  John  Bull  seems  dis’ 
appointed  at  not  hav.ng produced  so  great  an  impression 
by  parading  the  Leviathan  steamship  amongst  us.  A 
writer  observes  that  “ fhe  general  impression  amongst 
the  Americans  is,  that  she  is  not  so  large  as  they  expect- 
ed. I dont  know  what  they  would  have.  To  lie  sure, 
she  is  notso  long  as  some  of  the  North  river  boats,” — 
“her  model  is  not  greatly  admire d,  and  they  call  it  clumsy. 
O1  the  whole,  she  has  not  made  such  a sensation  as  pei- 
haps  her  proprietors  expected,  and  is  nut  considered  here 
as  a safe  boat.  People  in  Ametica  will  prefer  the  Boston 
s’eamersor  the  packets  to  her.” 

The  Hudson  Steamers.  The  new  steamer  Oregon 
made  her  first  trip  to  Albany  on  Friday  lost.  She  left  the 
Battery  al  the  same  lime  the  Knickerbocker  and  Empire 
let t the  dock  at  Courtlandt  street — all  stal  ling  a;  the  dis- 
charge of  a rocket.  Starting  precisely  at  7 o’clock,  the 
Oregon  passed  the  Knickerbocker  at  18  minutes  past  7, 
arid  the  Empire  at  33minutes  past.  She  arrived  at  Wes” 
Point  at  9.5-1;  Poughkeepsie  at  11.10;  Kingston  at  12, 
Hudson  at  1.30,  arid  reached  Albany  at  fify  minutes 
past  3.  twenty  five  minutes  ahead  of  the  Knickerbocker 
and  thirty  five  before  the  Empire.  These  three  boats, 
which  are  hereafter  to  run  on  the  Hudson,  are  among  the 
m ist  splendid  on  American  waters — N.  Y.  Courier. 


Tobacco.  The  inspections  at  Baltimore  this  week 
comprise  905  hogsheads  Maryland.  1,300  Ohio,  41  Mis- 
sourt,  and  23  Kentucky — total  2,269  hogsheads.  Deli 
vering  largely  fur  shipping,  has  interrupted  inspections  ! 
somewhat  this  week.  Prices  of  middling  and  good  qua- 
lities— Maryland  4 50  a 6 00;  inferior  qualities  are  dull  I 
again  at  2 50  a 3 00.  There  is  a lively  demand  for  Ohio 
at  former  prices. 


Maryland  Election — The  election  in  Anne  Arun- 
del County  being  exceedingly  close,  the  resu  t was  m t 
ascertained  when  we  made  up  the  preceding  pages — 
we  have  since  learned  that  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Kent, 
whigs,  and  Messrs.  Morris,  Murry,  and  Franklin,  Lo- 
cos, are  elected 

This  gives  the  Locos  39  Members — with  D' rchester, 
Somerset  and  Worcester  to  be  heard  from.  The  impres- 
sion here  is,  t.,at  the  House  will  stand  43  whiff,  39  locos. 


Si.  Louis  Rep. — An  Anti  - Bank  Society  has  been  form 
ed  in  Eagle  Creek  precinct,  Li  Salle  county,  Illinois — 
the  principal  pledge  of  which  Association  is,  “that  tluy 
will  refuse  and  reject  in  their  business  all  bank  notes, 
orders,  or  other  form  ol  scrip  or  obligatoty  writing,  either 
written , printed,  or  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  circula- 
tion as  money,  arid  to  use  the  constitutional  currency 
and  no  other,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November 
1845.” 


Wheat  and  Flour.  The  packet  ship,  Levant,  took 
out  18,000  hush,  wheat  and  10C0  bbls.  flour  from  Phila- 
delphia for  Liverpool. 

Wheat  Crop-  The  Alton  Telegraph  gives  a statement 
of  a farmer  in  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  having  harvested 
487  bushels  wheat  off  ot  eight  acres — averaging  61  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  This  exceeds  any  thing  we  have  nut 
with. 


Wool— A letter  from  Ontario  County  N.  Y.  23u  Sep. 
says  most  of  the  vyool  in  this  county  has  been  sold,— not 
a little,  directly  to  the  Eastern  manufacturers, — which 
in  some  degree-accounts  for  their  withdrawal  Horn  your 
marhet.  Eleven  thousand  pounds  mixed  wool  have 
been  sold  to  a Rhode  Irland  manufacturer  al  33 jc.  per  ! 
lb.  The  10,1)00  lbs.  before  referred  to,  part  from  Illinois,  I 
sold  at  37c.  in  Richmond  to  same  manufacturer;  ROO  | 
lbs-  common  sold  at  28|c;  a prime  lot  sold  at  Genesee 
last  week  at  50c- 
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REMOVAL. 

The  Office  of  “Niles’  National  Register,” 
lias  been  removed  to 

Eutaw  street,  one  door  from  Baltimore  street, 
and  immediately  opposite  the 
Eutaw  House. 

55“The  removal  of  our  office,  has  unavo  dably  delay- 
ed this  number  of  the  Register  beyond  the  usual  day  of 
publication.  We  are  now  much  more  commodiously 
and  conveniently  situated. 


FOREIGN. 


The  steamship  Cambria,  arrived  at  Boston  on 
Thursday  2nd  inst.,  at  3 o’clock,  with  fifteen  days 
later  news  from  Europe.  She  left  Liverpool  on  the 
19th  ult. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Harvest.  The  fine  weather  which  prevailed  at 
the  date  of  our  last  publication,  continued  uninter- 
rupted until  Tuesday  last.  Since  then  the  elements 
have  changed,  rain  has  fallen  in  torrents,  and  the 
mercury  is  still  low.  But  the  beautiful  weather 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  has,  in  a great  measure,  saved  the  crops; 
weather  more  propitious  for  harvest  operations  can- 
not be  imagined,  and  in  all  directions  the  farmers 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  it.  A great  deal  of 
the  outstanding  wheat  and  oats  have  been  secured, 
and  if  the  unfavorable  change  should  continue,  it 
cannot  be  productive  of  much  serious  injury.  But 
the  long  continued  wet,  and  the  absence  of  warmth, 
have  operated  injuriously  upon  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  the  new  crops.  The  yield  of  the 
grain  which  has  been  thrashed  out  is  light  and  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  the  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  this  head  are  nearly  uniform.  We  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  better  than  could  have 
been  expected  a month  ago;  but,  owing  to  the  infe- 
riority of  the  present  crops,  and  the  almost  general 
failure  of  the  potato  crops  here  and  elsewhere,  the 
grain  markets  all  over  the  kingdom  have  been  rising 
of  late. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  Carolina, 
and  by  the  drought  which  has  injured  more  or  less 
the  crops  in  the  northern  states;  but  mainly  it  is  at- 
tributable to  the  general  failure  of  the  potat9  crop 
here  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  present  as  compared  with  former  years’  grain. 
A glance  at  our  market  returns  will  show  how  far 
the  combined  causes  have  operated.  The  probabili 
ty  is,  that  good,  if  not  high  prices  will  be  obtained 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  for  most  descriptions  of 
food:  and  although  matters  would  have  been  much 
worse  if  our  home  harvest  had  been  less  productive, 
a number  of  other  circumstances — amongst  them, 
the  floods  which  have  destroyed  the  wheat  in  the 
great  corn  fields  of  Northern  Europe,  the  valleys  of 
the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe — will  operate  to  prevent 
cheap  food  during  the  next  twelve  months. — Liver- 
pool Times,  lOlh  Sept. 

Bread  Stuffs.  It  is  slated  that  orders  have  been 
sent  out  from  England  within  the  last  two  months, 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  sterling,  for  the  im- 
portation ol  foreign  grain,  under  the  expectation  that 
it  will  be  required  before  the  harvest  ol  1846,  either 
to  be  mixed  with  English  grain,  or  to  be  used  sepa- 
rately. 

The  railroad  mania  continues  to  rage  in  unabated 
strength  both  in  England  and  France.  To  build  the 
railroads  now  in  progress  of  erection,  or  projected, 
in  England,  will  require  a capital  of  more  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  iron  trade  is  again  in  a healthy  state,  and  prices 
are  advancing. 

The  cotton  market  was  healthy  and  vigorous. 

The  produce  market  showed  a healthy  feeling. 

London , Sept.  18 th. — Conversions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  late  of 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  has  been  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Roscombe  Pole,  Esq., 
churchwarden  of  Bridgewater,  with  his  lady,  three 
sisters,  and  the  members  of  his  establishment,  has 
also  seceded  from  the  established  church,  and  enter- 
ed the  Roman  communion  One  of  the  ladies  is,  we 
understand,  Mrs.  Anslice,  widow  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Anstice,  of  King’s  College,  London.  Other  se- 
cessions from  the  establishment  are  expected  to  take 
place  in  a abort  time.  Mr.  Pole  ha3  announced  the' 
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secession  of  himself  and  family  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nihill,  vicar  of  Bridgewater. 

The  Great  Britain— Liverpool  16lh  Sept.  The  Great 
Britain  arrived  to-day.  She  left  the  wharf  at  New 
York  on  Saturday,  the  30th  August,  P.  M.;  Pilot 
left  at  the  Bar  buoy,  at  7 o’clock.  She  had  very 
little  westerly  wind  on  the  passage.  One  day,  a 
fine  breeze,  the  ship  made  298  miles  from  noon  to 
noon,  being  with  loss  of  time,  only  twenty  three 
hours  and  a half.  On  her  arrival  off  Liverpool,  the 
passengers  presented  Lieutenant  Hoskens  with  a 
complimentary  address,  in  which  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage: — -“The  question  as  to  the  fitness  of  iron 
vessels  of  larger  proportions  for  the  navigation  of 
the  ocean  we  hold  to  be  now  determined  in  the  af- 
firmative. As  regards  the  Great  Britain  steamship, 
vve  beg  to  observe,  that  the  voyage  has  not  been  so 
rapidly  performed  as  had  been  expected,  because 
every  advantage  has  not  yet  been  taken  of  her  admi- 
rable qualities;  and  a sufficiency  of  steam  is  not  pro- 
duced to  work  the  engines  with  the  power  for  which 
they  are  calculated,  in  all  other  respects  we  consi- 
der the  Great  Britain  to  be  unrivalled;  her  motions 
are  remarkably  easy,  her  accommodations  commo- 
dious and  airy.  We  have  to  express  our  entire  sa- 
tisfaction with  the  luxuriant  supply  of  the  table,  and 
the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  steward’s  depart- 
ment. Liverpool,  September,  1845.  Signed  by  the 
passengers.”  The  Great  Britain  brought  six  hun- 
dred tons  of  general  cargo,  and  fifty-seven  passen- 
gers. 

Some  influential  parties  in  London,  connected  with 
the  anti-slavery  association,  are  urging  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  stimulate  and  give  extra  encouragement  to 
the  growth  of  cotton  and  sugar  in  British  Indian  pos- 
sessions. With  this  view  they  have  presented  a long 
and  well-written  memorial  to  the  minister,  who  has 
promised  through  his  secretary,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  to 
give  it  his  consideration  and  careful  attention. 

Naval.  The  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  Bri- 
tish navy  department.  The  number  of  artisans  in 
the  dock  yards  have  been  increased,  and  the  stores 
have  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, now  that  they  have  put  the  ordinary  into  the 
most  efficient  state,  are  concentrating  their  attention 
on  the  conversion  of  the  old  line  of  battle  ships  and 
frigates  into  steam  guard  ships,  to  be  propelled  by 
the  screw.  The-e  steam  guard  ships  are  to  be  brought 
forward  immediately;  in  fact,  some  of  them  have 
already  been  taken  in  hand. 

Prince  de  Joinville  has  excited  the  ire-of  the  peo- 
ple of  Brighton  by  coolly  taking  a view  of  the  Brigh- 
ton breakwater.  His  famous  pamphlet  is  remem- 
bered, and  hence  the  ill-feeling. 

Agriculture.  We  notice  that  the  Massachusetts 
agricultural  society  has  been  purchasing,  through  an 
agent,  a slock  of  fine  cattle  in  Ayrshire,  of  the  pure 
Ayrshire  breed.  Devonshire  cattle  are  also  to  be 
purchased. 

It  is  slated  that  in  consequence  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  revenue,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government,  if  the  peace  of  Europe  should  continue 
undisturbed,  not  to  renew  the  property  tax  at  theex- 
piration  of  the  three  years  for  which  it  has  been  en- 
acted. 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  time,  and  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  the  directors  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham railway  have  furnished  their  engineers 
with  chronometers. 

Ttie  newspaper  reporters  who  followed  the  Queen’s 
route  in  Germany,  were  furnished  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  with  a house,  carriages,  opera  boxes, 
servants,  a splendid  table,  and  all  other  requisites!!! 

The  Queen  of  England  had  returned  from  her  visit 
to  Germany,  and  gone  to  Osborne  House,  in  the  Isle 
of  VVight,  wiiere  she  arrived  on  the  10th.  She  left 
Gotha  on  the  3d,  and,  returning  by  way  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Belgium  railroad,  had  a splendid  reception  at 
Antwerp  on  the  6th.  Having  accepted  a pressing 
invitation  from  the  king  of  the  French  to  visit  him 
at  Chateau  d’Eu,  the  Queen  and  her  suite  proceeded 
from  Antwerp  in  the  Royal  steamer  Victoria  and 
Albert,  to  the  little  harbor  of  Treport,  where  she 
landed.  The  following  account  is  given  of  her  land- 
ing and  reception  at  that  place: 

“From  the  low  state  of  the  tide,  when  her  Majes- 
ty approached  the  French  shore,  it  was  found  that 
the  small  steamer  which  had  formerly  carried  the 
Queen  from  the  royal  yatch  to  the  shore  could  not 
I now  be  employed.  The  oDly  way  in  which  Louis 


Philippe  could  get  on  board  the  royal  yatch  was  by 
getting  into  a bathing  machine,  by  which  he  was 
carried  so  far  out  to  sea  that  he  was  able  to  get  on 
board  his  own  barge,  and  thence  on  board  the  royal 
yacht;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Queen  would  be 
obliged  to  remain  for  some  hours  on  board,  or  take 
the  same  rather  undignified  manner  of  reaching  the 
shore.  The  Queen  of  England,  however,  thought 
she  might  adopt  the  mode  of  getting  on  shore  that 
brought  the  King  of  the  French  on  board;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Louis 
Philippe  got  on  shore  together  in  a bathing  machine. 
The  Queen  was  handed  into  the  barge  by  the  King, 
and  followed  by  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville, Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  M.  Gui- 
zot; in  the  same  order  the  party  entered  the  bathing 
machine,  which  was  decorated  with  a tri  colored 
flag  for  the  nonce,  and  speedily  dragged  by  a horse 
to  terra  At.  In  the  mean  time  a royal  salute  was 
fired  from  all  the  steamers  in  the  offing  and  from  the 
battery.  The  whole  parly  got  into  charabancs,  the 
Queen  sitting  next  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  Prince  Al- 
bert next  to  the  Queen  of  the  French,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  amidst  the  cordial  if  not 

very  boisterous  applatse  of  the  assembled  crowds. 

After  a dejeune,  Louis  Philippe  took  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  Queen  to  the  new  Victoria  Gal- 
lery— a splendid  gallery  intended  to  commemorate 
her  Majesty’s  first  visit  to  the  Chateau  d’Eu.  In  the 
afternoon  the  royal  party  drove  into  the  forest,  and 
in  the  evening  there  was  a splendid  dinner  at  the 
Chateau,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  place,  as  well  as  by  the 
guests  resident  at  the  Chateau.” 

The  Queen  and  Royal  party  remained  at  Eu  a lit- 
tle more  than  a day,  and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  9th  they  again  embarked  for  England.— 
Having  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth  they 
landed  at  about  noon  on  the  following  day,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Osborne  House,  after  an  absence  from  tha 
kingdom  ot  about  forty  days. 

The  expense  of  the  fetes  given  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  Queen’s  visit  to  the  Rhine  is  stated  in  the  Ger- 
man papers  to  amount  to  5,000,000  francs  ($200,000.) 
The  musicians  alone  were  paid  400,000  francs. 

The  Jindover  workhouse  investigation.  The  London 
Times  publishes  the  testimony  of  persons  employed 
in  the  Andover  workhouse,  proving  that  in  repeated 
instances,  indeed  almost  constantly,  the  inmates  of 
that  establishment  who  were  employed  in  crushing 
bones,  have  gnawed  off  the  flesh  that  clung  to  them, 
and  even  sucked  the  marrow  from  them,  when  both 
were  in  a state  of  putrescence,  to  appease  the  rage  of 
their  hunger.  Often  were  they  known  to  quarrel  for 
these  bones  among  themselves,  and  raw  potatoes 
were  very  frequently  eaten  by  those  employed  in 
gardening. 

Such  statements  almost  make  one’s  blood  curdle, 
at  the  terrible  wretchedness  and  starvation,  which 
in  “Merry  England”  can  reduce  human  beings  to 
such  extremities!  and  yet  the  facts  are  established 
by  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence.  In  the  letter 
of  the  Times’  correspondent,  of  September  13,  there 
is  a large  body  of  this  testimony.  John  Cole,  fifty, 
four  years  of  age,  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the 
workhouse  and  employed  in  crushing  bones.  He 
goes  on  to  say: 

“I  worked  at  bone-crushing  four  weeks.  The 
bones  were  of  all  kinds.  There  were  horse  bones 
and  cattle  bones.  There  might  have  been  human 
bones  among  them  without  my  knowing  it.  I have 
seen  the  men  gnaw  the  bits  of  meat  or  hard 
gristle  and  eat  the  marrow  out  of  the  bones.  I have 
done  so  myself.  They  were  very  dirty,  being  tumb- 
led about  with  the  rest.  I have  seen  same  of  the 
men  eat  tainted  gristle  and  marrow.  When  I got  a 
bad  bone  I gave  it  to  some  one  who  was  not  so  par- 
ticular. This  lasted  all  the  time  that  1 was  there. — 
Generally  speaking,  all  the  bones  were  stale.  I have 
seen  a cart  come  with  bones — they  were  fresh.  I 

saw  the  men  quarrel  many  times  for  the  bones 

They  would  hide  them  away  from  each  other.  I 
have  hidden  them  till  I got  an  opportunity  to  pick 
them.  The  stuff  was  not  fit  for  men  to  eat.  Hun- 
ger made  them  do  it.  We  had  not  food  enough  to 
support  us  in  a proper  way.  We  were  worked  very 
hard.  On  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  wa 
had  no  bread  at  dinner  time.  They  complained 
among  themselves  about  want  of  sufficient  food.  We 
did  not  let  the  master  see  u*  picking  the  bones  if  we 
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could  help  it,  for  fear  he  should  blow  us  up.  lie 
must  have  known  it.  I have  jobbing  about  the  gar- 
den. I have  picked  up  raw  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  and  eaten  them.  1 ate  part  of  a raw  cab- 
bage; I was  told  about  it,  and  tne  master  scolded  me 
for  it.  I have  seen  men,  women,  and  children  eat 
raw  potatoes  when  they  were  engaged  in  getting 
them  in.  We  rubbed  the  dirt  off  on  our  clothes. — 
We  ate  the  potatoes  to  moisten  our  mouths  and  help 
to  fill  up  our  stomachs.  Hunger  and  thirst  made  us 
eat  raw  potatoes.  I remember  on  one  occasion  be- 
ing very  thirty,  and  sucking  a piece  of  marrow;  but 
it  was  so  bad  I could  not  get  on  with  it.  I was  in 
the  house  last  winter  and  the  winter  before.  The 
bone  picking  was  going  on  at  both  these  times.” 

There  is  much  evidence  of  the  same  tenor.  Wil- 
liam Trueman  testifies: 

While  I was  employed  at  bone  crushing  the  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  picking  the  bones  and  eating 
the  marrow  out  of  them.  Some  of  the  marrow  I have 
seen  the  men  eat  was  red,  black,  purple,  and  all  man- 
ner of  colors.  It  smelt  very  badly,  enough  to  knock 
me  down.  It  made  me  quite  iil;  so  that  I could  not 
stomach  my  victuals  when  I got  home.  It  made  me 
sick  when  I thought  of  it.  I never  picked  any  of 
the  bones  myself,  nor  did  I eat  any  of  the  marrow. 
What  they  ate  was  not  fit  for  a man  to  eat,  nor  for 
a dog  hardly.  Very  few  dogs  would  eat  it.  I be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  the  men  eating  the  bad  stuff 
was  hunger. 

These  facts,  concerning  the  management  of  the 
Andover  Union  Workhouse,  led  to  inquiry.  Mr. 
Mundy,  on*  of  the  guardians,  made  a personal  in- 
vestigation, and  on  ascertaining  the  facts,  and  even 
examining  the  bones  which  had  been  hid  away  under 
ash  heaps,  upon  which  dirty  water  and  other  filth 
were  thrown,  requested  of  the  board  that  the  poor 
law  commissioners  should  be  invited  to  make  an  in- 
quiry into  the  case.  They  refused — some  of  them 
saying  it  was  a matter  of  taste,  & if  the  men  enjoyed 
the  picking  of  the  bones  they  should  not  be  prohibit- 
ed from  it!  Through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wakcley, 
the  coroner,  an  inquiry  was  instituted,  which  esta- 
blished every  thing  charged,  some  of  the  witnesses 
even  going  beyond  anything  alleged,  and  yet  the  in- 
quiry was  stopped,  although  other  charges  of  mis 
conduct,  still  more  outrageous,  had  been  preferred 
against  the  master  of  the  house,  a clergyman  named 
McDougal.  Among  these  charges  were,  neglecting 
to  give  sick  persons  the  extra  food  awarded  them, 
embezzling  the  food  of  the  paupers,  forcible  attempts 
upou  the  virtue  of  some  of  the  lemale  inmates,  gross 
drunk#nness  at  prayers,  and  other  atrooilies  equally 
shocking,  and  all  fully  susceptible  of  proof. 

The  queen.  Our  queen  is  at  home  again,  after 
spending  some  weeks  in  Germany,  and  nearly  two 
days  with  King  Louis  Philippe  at  Eu.  The  youthful 
monarch  has  undergone  some  vicissitude.  The  city 
of  Cologne  has  been  within  an  ace  of  returning  her 
present  of  money  toward  finishing  the  cathedral,  be- 
cause it  was  not  enough;  the  good  folks  seeming  to 
forget  that  importunate  begging  is  at  least  as  mean 
as  nearness.  But  indeed  Queen  Victoria  is  not 
chargeable  with  meanness,  seeing  that  she  is  allow- 
anced by  parliament  and  importuned  by  all  the 
world  that  warns  money — a large  race.  On  passing 
Antwerp,  King  Leopold  would  make  her  dine  with 
him;  wherefore  she  lost  the  tide;  thus  playing  the  in- 
voluntary Canute,  and  conveying  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Anson,  and  other  persons  in  need  of  it,  the  les- 
son that  lime  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  nor  even  for 
a royal  lady. 

At  Treport  there  was  another  tidal  lesson;  the  wa- 
ter was  too  shallow,  the  barge  could  not  approach 
the  dry  land,  and  the  queen  was  threatened  with  the 
odious  task  of  waiting.  But  Louis  Philippe  was 
there,  fertile  in  resources;  he  spied  a bathing  machine 
— it  was  made  his  carriage  for  the  nonce;  and  in  that 
cousin-german  to  a travelling  fair-van  he  convey- 
ed to  the  shores  of  France  the  sovereign  of  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.  A common-place  man  of  royalty  would 
have  hesitated  at  that  inroad  on  etiquette,  and  would 
have  suffered  the  fair  potentate  toendure  that  shock- 
ing breach  of  royal  perogative,  helpless  delay;  but 
Louis  Philippe  was  equal  to  the  emergency;  he  knew 
on  what  side  royalty  could  most  pleasantly  and  easi- 
ly bear  the  rub,  and  he  brought  it  off  triumphing 
over  circumstances.  After  these  checkered  fortunes 
on  the  perverse  flood,  Q ,een  Victoria  and  her  prince 
laDded  safely  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  hastened 
to  the  nursery,  while  Lord  Aberdeen  pushed  on  for 
Downing  street.  [ London  Spectator , Sept.  13. 

Bank  of  England.  A general  meeting  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  held  in  Loudon  on  on  the  13th  of 
September.  The  governor  said,  that  after  a careful 
investigation  of  the  accounts,  he  proposed  a dividend 
arising  out  of  the  interest  and  profits  of  the  bank 
for  the  half  year  ending  on  the  10th  of  October  next 
of  3|  per  cent,  deducting  7d.  in  the  pound  for  the 
payment  of  the  income  tax.  He  considered  it  ne- 


cessary on  this  occasion  to  inform  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors that  the  aftairs  and  business  of  the  bank 
were  in  a most,  satisfactory  state;  after  the  payment 
of  the  dividend  there  would  be  left  a sum  of  15,363/. 
•3s.  4d.  to  be  added  to  the  “rest.”  (hear.) 

He  had  also  to  inform  tike  court  that  the  dividend 
had  been  calculated  on  the  actual  profits  made  by 
the  bank  up  to  the  528 1 h of  August  last,  and  not  on  a 
calculation  as  to  what  they  might  be  on  the  10th  of 
October. 

The  amount  of  “rest”  on  the  31st  of  August  last 
was  .£3,538,887  18s.  4d  , from  which  the  dividend 
ainounlingto  £494  509  7s.  6d.,  and  the  property  tax, 
amounting  to  £14,824  3s.  4d.  had  to  be  deducted; 
therefore,  leaving  the  actual  “rest”  on  that  day  £3,- 
094,378  14s.  2d. 

The  question  that  a dividend  of  3j  per  cent,  on 
the  half  year  ending  the  10th  of  October  next  be 
declard,  was  then  put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  governor  informed  the  court  that  the  dividend 
warrants  would  be  delivered  out  and  payable  on  Sa- 
turday, the  11th  of  October  next. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  money  article  of  the  London  Times  gives  the 
following  as  an  estimate  of  -the  condition  of  the  rail- 
way mania: 

Seventy-four  railways  completed  103,166  220 

Branches  projected  35,000,000 

707  new  companies  464,698,656 

Total  capital  £602,864,876 

This  is  independent  of  the  enormous  sum  which  it 
is  proposed  to  invest  in  foreign  and  colonial  rail- 
ways. 

The  question  whether  Cromwell  should  have  a 
statue  is  undergoing  a very  spirited  discussion  in 
England.  The  leading  reason  urged  against  it  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  once  pronounced  by  the  goverment 
a regicide. 

FRANCE. 

Paris,  Sept  16  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  again  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Parisian 
journalists;  but  all  that  has  been  said  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  one  line — either  that  there  will  be  no  war 
at  all,  or  that,  if  a war,  the  United  States  will  com- 
pletely crush  their  puny  adversary.  The  recent  ar- 
rivals from  Mexico  have  caused  some  little  surprise, 
j for  they  show  that  England  is  desirous  that  peace  be 
: maintained,  whereas  it  was  thought  that  she  would 
not  only  incite  Mexico  to  hostilities,  but  supply  the 
means  for  carrying  them  on. 

Comments  have  been  made  by  the  leading  jour- 
nals on  the  documents  relative  to  the  externa!  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  lately  published  by  or- 
der of  the  American  government.  The  general 
feeling  appear*  to  be  surprise  at  the  gigantic  growth 
of  the  country  of  the  “Young  Democracy;”  and  one 
or  two  of  the  journals  draw  the  conclusion  that,  in 
course  of  time,  Ameriea  will  succeed  in  completely 
beating  down  and  usurping  the  vast  trade  carried  on 
by  Great  Britain  with  every  country  in  the  world. — 
On  every  question,  as  well  as  this,  the  French  press 
affects  to  think  that  the  decadence  of  Great  Britain 
draws  nigh,  and  that  the  United  Slates  will  be  the 
most  active  contributors  towards,  if  not  the  sole  au- 
thors of,  her  humiliation  and  ruin. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  has  quitted  Africa  en  conge;  but 
his  leave  taking  was  so  peculiarly  solemn,  that  it 
seems  certain  he  has  no  intention  of  going  back 
again. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a royal  ordinance,  signed 
on  the  10th,  approving  of  the  adjudication  of  the 
northern  railway  to  Messrs.  Rothschild. 

The  Constitutionnei  states  that  from  the  present 
state  of  the  works  on  the  northern  railway,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  what  period  the  whole  line  to  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium  will  be  opened;  but  that  the 
portion  of  the  line  from  Amiens  to  Valenciennes, 
with  the  branch  line  to  Lille,  is  in  such  a forward 
state  that  in  eight  months  from  the  present  time  it 
will  be  completely  finished  and  in  full  operation. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  da  Broglie  is  to  have  the 
chair  left  vacant  at  the  French  academy  by  M.  Roy- 
er Collard. 

The  French  Exploring  Expedition,  on  the  river  Ama- 
zon, occupies  much  ot  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
men  ol  Paris,  and  is  expected  to  afford  a rich  bar 
vest,  for  it  will  open  a wide  field  for  mining  enter 
prise  through  one  of  the  richest  mineral  republics  of 
South  America.  Fine  steam  vessels  have  been  con- 
structed and  are  now  building  at  Glasgow,  for  the 
expedition,  and  several  eminent  French  engineers 
have  already  sailed  for  Bolivia,  They  are  to  de 
scend  the  river  Beni  and  meet  the  steamers  at  the 
cataracts,  where  tile  plan  of  exploring  is  to  com- 
mence, under  the  sanction  of  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment. This  great  river  is  to  be  explored  from  its 
mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  see  how  far 
it  may  be  rendered  navigable,  and  to  open  a free 
communication  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Ves- 


sels can  now  penetrate  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
only  a distance  of  180  miles  will  have  to  be  over- 
come, part  of  which,  it  is  thought,  must  ba  blasted. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  the  great  commercial  advan- 
tages which  this  enterprise  will  open  to  a country 
now-little  known. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin,  Sept.  6 — The  congress  of  the  Zollverein  at 
Carlsruhe  is  pursuing  its  deliberations.  Nothing  po- 
sitive as  to  its  intentions  can  yet  be  known,  but,  as  I 
have  said  in  previous  letters,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
declare  in  favor  of  a protective  policy  towards  Ger- 
man manufactures;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  fix  such 
a high  duty  on  imported  articles  as  shall  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  their  sale  in  German  markets. 
One  pait  of  the  congress  proposes  to  put  on  extrava- 
gantly high  duties,  but  the  other  warmly  opposes 
that,  because,  it  justly  says,  it  will  prevent  the  man- 
ufacturers from  exerting  themselves  to  effect  im- 
provements or  to  lessen  prices.  Russia  is  in  favor 
of  a moderate  policy — indeed  she  is  about  the  most 
liberal  of  any  in  the  congress;  but  unfortunately  she 
has  only  one  vote,  like  the  most  trumpery  principal- 
ity, and  her  moral  influence  is  not  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh German  obstinacy  and  wrongheadedness. — 
Two  of  her  agents  have  already  thrown  up  their 
missions,  from  the  violent  hostility  which  their  more 
enlightened  views  encountered.  The  United  States 
have,  I believe,  sent  over  an  agent  to  negotiate,  if 
possible,  a treaty  with  the  Zollverein,  which  shall 
exempt  their  manufactures  Irom  ilia  meditated  ex- 
clusion; but  I doubt  much  that  he  will  succeed. 

The  negotiations  for  a treaty  between  this  coun- 
try and  Brazil  have  been  broken  off,  Prussia  having 
declared  that  she  will  not,  and  cannot,  admit  Brazi- 
lian produce,  unless  her  own  manufactures  are  ad- 
mitted on  favorable  terms  in  the  Brazilian  markets. 

The  Meine  and  the  Danube  have  at  length  been 
united  by  a canal.  Tiiis  great  work  was  designed  t(y 
Charlemagne,  and  has  been  finished  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria. 

The  German  papers  contradict  the  report  given 
by  the  Voss  Gazette,  that  the  Abbe  Ronge  and  M. 
M.  Czerski  have  received  orders  from  the  Prussian 
government  not  to  quit  their  ordinary  places  of  resi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  both  these  gentlemen  are 
at  present  travelling,  and  the  Aube  Ronge  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Council,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  15th 
of  Sept.,  at  Stutgard. 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels,  Sept.  15.  Our  crop  of  potatoes  is  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  in  most  places  a thirtieth  part  not 
being  worth  anything,  and  even  in  the  places  where 
the  disease  has  made  the  least  ravages,  only  a sixth 
part  being  preserved.  This  is  a terrific  calamity, 
i potatoes  being  the  part  of  the  food  of  the  greater 
' part  of  our  population,  in  compliance  with  the  ge- 
neral wish  of  the  country,  ministers  have  issued  a 
royal  ordinance  directing  the  admission  of  wheat 
and  all  kinds  of  corn,  together  with  potatoes,  Sec. 
duty  free,  and  forbidding  the  exportation  of  such  ar- 
ticles. The  corn  law  passed  last  session  by  the 
chamber  will,  as  a consequence  of  this  ordinance, 
not  receive  the  royal  assent. 

The  chambers  are  invoked  for  the  16th,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary session. 

The  new  Bourse  at  Amsterdam  was  opened  with 
great  ceremony,  on  the  10th  inst.,  by  the  king  and 
royal  family  of  the  Netherlands. 

St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  4.  The  Empress  of  Russia 
will  make  a lengthened  stay  in  Italy  lor  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  which  has  long  been  in  a declining  state. 
During  her  absence  the  emperor  will  visit  different 
parts  of  the  empire. 

Railways  in  West  Flanders.  The  directors  of  these 
railways  have,  we  are  informed,  just  returned  from 
Belgium,  where  they  have  been  to  open  the  siege  of 
the  company  at  Bruges,  and  personally  to  inspect 
the  tracings  made  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  approved  of  by  Mr.  George  Sleplienson,  lor  the 
proposed  lines.  M.  Huffschmidt  informed  the  direc- 
tors that  he  had,  in  conformity  with  the  petitions 
which  he  had  received  from  the  chamber  cf  com- 
merce of  East  and  West  Flanders,  prepared  an  ar- 
rele  royale  in  favor  of  the  line  from  Thieil  to  Deynzo, 
instead  of  from  the  former  town  to  Aeltre,  which 
remained  to  be  adjudicated.  The  whole  capital  of 
the  Belgian  government  railways  is  now  144j  mil- 
lions of  francs,  or  £5,790,000.  The  nett  profit  per 
league  increases  ie  a more  rapid  ratio  even  than  the 
revenue;  being  24,8951’.  in  1841;  34  863f.  in  1842; 
36,464f.  in  1843;  and  reaching  48,8821.  per  league  in 
1844. 

Switzerland  is  to  have  railways  even  amongst  her 
mountains.  A line  is  to  run  from  Geneva  to  the 
Great  French  lines. 

Germany  is  to  have, lines  to  join  all  the  principal 
French  ones,  and  a treaty  has  been  made  between 
the  Belgian  and  French  governments,  for  enabling 
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the  carriages  of  the  railway  which  join  the  French 
northern  on  the-  frontier,  to  run  each  on  the  other’s 
line  without  unloading. 

RUSSIA  AND  CIRCASSIA. 

The  brave  Circassians  have  again  been  measuring 
lances  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Russians.  A bat- 
tle in  their  mountain  fastnesses  has  taken  place, 
where  both  sides  fought  with  indomitable  courage. 
The  slaughter  was  terrific,  and  terminated  without 
much  advantage  on  either  side;  for  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers fought  until  their  ammunition  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  Russians  were  afraid  of  following  up  the 
pursuit. 

PRUSSIA. 

Temperance.  The  soldiers  serving  in  the  Prussian 
dominions  have  been  allowed  by  the  government  to 
receive,  instead  of  their  daily  rations  of  brandy,  the 
value  of  the  same  in  money.  This  step  is  calculat- 
ed to  promote  the  principles  of  the  temperance  so- 
cieties, which,  through  their  officers,  have  formally 
returned  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  privilege  thus 
conferred. 

CIRCASSIA. 

Accounts  had  been  received  at  Constantinople  by 
way  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
failure  of  Count  Worronzoff’s  expedition  against  the 
Circassians.  Notwithstanding  the  triumphant  tone 
in  which  these  operations  are  spoken  of  in  the  offi- 
cial bulletin  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  we 
published  ten  days  ago,  it  is  now  evident  that  Count 
Worronzoff  wa3  forced  to  beat  a disastrous  retreat, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the 
Circassians.  His  loss  amounts  to  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  men,  among  whom  are  three  general  offi- 
cers, and  a great  number  of  officers  of  inferior  rank. 

Diplomacy.  The  Duke  of  Monlpensier  is  still  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  is  duly  feted  by  the  Sultan 
and  the  corps  diplomatique.  The  journey  of  his  royal 
highness  appears,  however,  to  be  a complete  failure 
as  far  as  politics  go,  if,  as  is  reported,  the  object  was 
to  create  a feeling  among  the  Christian  population 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions  in  favor  of  France.  The 
Christians  seem,  in  fact,  to  pay  him  very  little  atten- 
tion, and  the  previous  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine has  taken  away  much  of  the  novelty  as  well 
as  of  the  eclat  of  the  French  prince’s  visit. 

[Morning  Ghron. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Our  letters  from  this  country  dwell  much  upon 
the  agitated  slate  of  the  country,  hut  give  no  details 
worth  repeating.  The  people  of  Berne  are  much 
excited,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  harvestshall 
have  been  got  in,  all  Switzerland  will  be  again  in  a 
state  of  convulsion.  At  present  the  people  are  too 
much  occupied  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  but 
the  disposition  is  not  wanting. 

GUIANA. 

Accounts  from  British  Guiana  mention  the  arrival 
there  of  the  ship  Success  from  Calcutta,  with  a car- 
go of  235  coolies— ten  having  died  on  the  passage, 
chiefly  of  cholera.  Of  the  5,000  for  the  importation 
of  whom  the  sum  of  .£75,000  was  voted  last  year, 
585  only  had  arrived. 

Pin:  nipples.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  new  English  tariff,  that  there  have  been  im- 
ported this  season  from  the  West  Indies,  about  400,- 
000  pine  apples.  At  a late  public  sale  of  2,000,  they 
realized  fron  Is.  to  5s.  each. 

CHINA. 

Accounts  of  the  trade  of  Cnina  for  the  last  year 
have  been  published  in  the  late  London  papers, 
which  enables  us  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
Bent  commercial  relations  of  England  with  that  coun- 
try, with  those  which  have  subsisted  heretofore.  It 
appears  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into 
China  in  the  year  amounted  in  value  to  the  following 
sums: 

Into  Canton,  $15,920,132 

Shanghai,  2,430,448 

Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Chusan,  5,000,000 


Four  new  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics  are  about  to  beheaven,  and  their  country;  and  that  Mexicans  will 


Total,  $20,765,514 

Imports  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  then  en- 
joyed the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  in  1831,  $9,236,- 
223. 

Annual  average  of  imports  into  China  from  Great 
Britain,  for  six  years  preceding  the  treaty  of  Pekin, 
while  the  trade  wa-  open,  $11,205,270 

Basilun.  The  Peris  Journal  des  Debats  conlrr- 
dicts  the  statement  which  has  been  current,  and 
which  we  published  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from 
the  East  Indies,  that  the  French  forces  had  taken 
possession  of  the  1-land  of  Basilan.  This  journal 
says  that  it  is  convinced  that  even  if  there  had  been 
entertained  a wish  to  form  a settlement  in  those  seas, 
so  bad  a choice  as  the  Island  of  Basilan  whould  not 
have  been  made.  The  island  has  a very  fine  harbor, 
but  during  the  southern  monsoon,  which  blows  six 
months  in  the  twelve,  it  is  insupportably  unhealthy. 


established  in  China,  in  the  cities  thrown  open  to  Eu- 
ropeans by  the  treaty  of  Nankin. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Buenos  Ayres — Commencement  of  hostilities  against 
the  .1: genline  Republic.  By  the  ship  Courier,  at  New 
York,  advices  have  been  received  from  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro to  the  28th  of  August.  Among  the  passengers  in 
the  Courier  are  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  minister  to 
China,  returned  owning  to  ill  health,  and  lady;  Amo- 
ry  Edwards,  Esq.,  late  U.  S.  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
bearer  of  despatches  to  tne  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  the  Argentine  minister;  J.  Minor  Clark- 
son, Esq.,  of  Philadelphia^  T.  H.  Stoneall,  Esq.,  U. 
S.  Navy;  J.  J.  Brownlee,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  eight  seamen  from  the  United  States  squadron. 

At  Rio  on  the  28th  Augnst,  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan, 
Capt.  Gregory,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Com- 
modore Turner,  and  brig  Bambridge,  Pennington; 
officers  and  crews  all  well.  The  Bainbridge  was  to 
to  sail  next  day  for  Montevideo. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Journal  of  August  28,  contains 
advices  from  Monte  Video  to  the  17th.  On  the  2nd, 
Admiral  Brown,  Commander  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
squadron,  made  sail  for  that  port,  but  the  French 
brig  D’Assax  and  the  English  sloop  of  warComus 
opened  their  fire  upon  him  and  compelled  him  to 
come  again  to  anchor.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  whole  Buenos  Ayrean  squadron  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  and  English  and  taken  into  the 
harbor  of  Monte  Video;  it  consisted  of  two  brigs,  a 
sloop  of  war  and  two  schooners,  mounting  in  all  61 
guns. 

The  foreigners  on  board  Brown’s  vessel  were 
landed  at  Monte  Video;  the  Argentine  and  all  the 
officers  were  transferred  to  the  steamers  Firebrand 
and  Fulton,  which  would  convey  them  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  Many  rumors  were  afloat  as  to  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  British  and  French  squad- 
rons. 

No  military  movement  had  taken  place  on  the 
landside.  On  the  11th  of  August  General  Oribe 
opened  the  legislative  chambers  in  due  form,  outside 
the  walls  of  Monte  Video,  having  assembled  the  de- 
puties of  1838.  He  read  to  them  a message,  the 
tenor  of  which  was  not  known  in  the  city  save  by 
rumor. 

The  Monte  Video  National  of  August  13th  says, 
that  a vessel  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  brought  informa- 
tion that  Rosas  had  called  a meeting  of  the  citizens, 
to  be  held  on  the  12th,  in  the  plazar at  which  they 
were  to  determine  whether  there  should  be  peace  or 
war.  The  National  speaks  of  this  as  another  scene 
of  the  comedy.  I here  had  been  no  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  British  and  French  men- 
ol’-war. 

At  Monte  Video  the  British  and  French  command- 
ers were  fitting  out  a flotilla  of  small  vessels,  des- 
tined, it  was  said,  to  attack  the  island  of  Martin 
Garcia. 

The  Jornel  of  the  24th  had  advices  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  4th  of  August.  It  says  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  residents  held  a meeting  after  the 
departure  of  their  ministers,  and  resolved  that  (hey 
(the  residents)  had  no  cause  to  break  up  their  estab- 
lishments and  leave  the  country,  having  received 
satisfactory  assurances  of  protection  for  persons  and 
property,  from  the  Buenos  Ayrean  government;  and 
they  had  signed  a request  to  the  ministers  not  to  in- 
terfere by  force  or  hostile  means  in  the  Monte  Videan 
quarrel.  This  request  obtained  15,000  signatures 
MEXICO. 

From  El  Siglo  Diez  y Nueve  of  Mexico,  of  Sept.  2. 
Proclamation  of  General  Paredes  to  his  troops.  The  ge- 
neral- in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve  to  the  troops  un- 
der his  command. 

Head  quarters, 

San  Luis  Potosi,  August  27,  1845. 

Soldiers!  The  supreme  government  has  order  that 
the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  army  shall  consti- 
tute the  army  of  reserve,  and  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  mo  its  general-in-chief.  This  proof  of  the 
highest  confidence  requires  me  to  consecrate  myself, 
by  a new  title,  to  a country  so  generous  towards 
me. 

Companions!  That  same  country  now  raises  its 
august  front  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  usurpa- 
tions of  a neighboring  power,  which  has  believed 
your  valor  asleep,  and  that  you  are  not  the  sons  of 
those  heroes  who,  in  a hundred  combats,  manifested 
their  courage  arid  constancy.  A rapacious  and 
grasping  race  have  thrown  themselves  upon  our  ter 
ntory,  and  dare  to  flatter  themselves  that  we  will 
not  defend  the  patrimony  which  our  fathers  conquer- 
ed with  their  blood.  They  deceive  themselves!  We 
will  fly  to  snatch  from  them  the  spoils,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  are  impudently  enjoying;  and 
they  shall  learn,  by  dearly-bought  experience,  that 
they  are  not  contending  with  the  undisciplined  tribes 
of  Indians  whom  they  robbed  of  their  land,  their 


ardently  combat  the  soldiers  of  a nation  which  has 
sanctioned,  by  its  laws,  the  most  degrading  slavery. 

Comrades!  When  the  supreme  government  com- 
mands, we  will  march  to  avenge  so  many  injuries, 
to  sustain  the  integrity  of  the  gallant  soil  which  gave 
us  birth,  the  religion,  the  adorable  worship  which 
our  ancestors  taught  us,  the  laws  which  we  have  es- 
tablished, and  that  nationality  which  of  right  belongs 
to  us. 

My  friends!  Your  mission  has  also  another  abject 
— that  of  maintaining  order  and  peace,  supporting 
society  in  its  safeguards,  and  the  citizen  in  all  his 
rights.  We  are  no  more  than  sons  of  the  nation,  ils 
defenders  and  support.  I flatter  myself  that  honor 
will  never  abandon  your  ranks;  that  you  will  show 
invariable  examples  of  moderation;  and  that  your 
ardor  will  be  reserved  for  the  day  of  battle,  when 
you  have  before  you  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

Soldiers!  My  chief  glory  is  to  command  you.  1 
will  show  you  the  path  in  which  you  may  achieve 
the  renown  of  immortality.  We  will  share  dangers 
and  laurels;  and  my  highest  reward  will  be,  that  you 
will  inscribe  in  the  annals  of  the  republic  an  epoch 
which  grateful  posterity  will  bless.  Long  live  the 
nation!  Long  live  the  supreme  government!! 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Wm.  McNair,  register  of  the  land  office  for  the 
district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Fayette,  Missouri, 
vice  John  B.  Clark,  resigned — to  take  effect  on  the 
30th  September,  1845. 

Alfred  W.  Morrison,  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Fayette, 
Missouri,  vice  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  resigned. 

James  Dunlop,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  one 
of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  U. 
S.  for  said  district,  in  the  place  of  Buckner  Thrus- 
ton,  deceased. 

William  Patterson,  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Clinton,  Mis- 
souri, vice  Abraham  B.  Morton,  removed. 

James  E.  Saunders,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Mobile,  Ala.  in  the  place  of  Collier  H.  Minge,  re- 
moved. 

James  G.  Lyon,  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 
the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  in  the  place  of 
William  Armislead,  removed. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  Texian  charge  des  affaires.  “The  refusal 
of  the  president,  as  announced  in  the  Union,  to  re- 
cognize Mr.  Kauffman  in  the  capacity  in  which  he 
was  sent  to  Washington,  has  excited  some  remark 
here,  and  seems  to  us  on  several  accounts  to  be  mat- 
ter of  regret.  The  reason  given  is,  that  the  presi- 
dent considers  Texas  virtually  a part  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  recognition  of  a diplomatic  re- 
presentative from  her,  would  conflict  with  that  posi- 
tion, and  be  admitting  that  it  i3  still  a foreign  go- 
vernment. We  do  notsee  this.  Texas  is  not  yet  in 
the  forms  of  law  a part  of  the  Union — the  national 
government  still  subsists,  and  is  still  the  legal  go- 
vernment, ank  must  continue  so,  till  the  state  go- 
vernment is  inaugurated.  The  people  of  Texas  have 
still  to  decide  upon  the  new  constitution,  and  so 
have  the  United  States  senate.  The  laws  of  the  U. 
States  cannot  cover  Texas  till  all  this  is  done. — 
Legally  then,  it  seems  to  us  the  president  was  bound 
to  recognise  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Texas. 

We  think  also  he  was  bourid  in  courtesy  to  do  it. 
The  Texan  government  has  shown  its  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  by  making  the 
appointment,  and  unless  the  case  wore  very  clear 
against  them,  and  the  question  one  of  great  moment, 
it  could  not  be  worth  while  to  treat  them  with  an 
appearance  of  disrespect  that  may  very  well  irritate 
and  offend  the  Texian  people.  The  question  of  an- 
nexation has  heretofore  met  with  so  may  difficulties 
and  seemed  so  fruitful  in  perplexity , that  our  govern- 
ment ought  to  avoid  giving  new  occasion  for  delay  or 
dissatisfaction.  [Charleston  Mercury. 

Compliment  to  Edward  Everett — A dinner  de- 
clined. Correspondence.  Boston,  23 d Sept.  1845. 
Sir — We  have  the  honor  to  address  you  in  behalf  of 
a great  number  of  your  fellow  citizens,  who  assem- 
bled yesterday  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  their  gratitude  for  your  pub- 
lic services,  and  their  gratification  at  finding  you 
once  more  amongst  them. 

They  have  witnessed  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
and  pride,  as  Bostonians  and  Americans,  the  course 
you  have  pursued  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  during  a mo3t 
eventful  period  of  our  diplomatic  history. 
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Thev  have  witnessed  your  unwearied  devotion  to 
your  official  duties,  and  your  successful  intervention 
in  behalf  of  important  and  long  suspended  interests 
and  claims. 

They  have  not  been  ignorant  of  your  ready  atten- 
tion and  generous  hospitality  to  American  citizens, 
who  have  visited  you  at  London. 

They  have  witnessed  the  influence  you  have  ex- 
ercised, by  your  ability,  eloquence,  and  accomplish- 
ments, in  elevating  the  character  of  our  institutions, 
and  sustaining  the  honor  of  our  country,  in  foreign 
lands. 

They  have  marked,  above  all,  the  conciliatory 
and  pacific  spirit  you  have  uniformly  manifested, 
towards  a nation,  between  which,  and  the  United 
States,  the  best  interests  of  civilization  and  humanity, 
as  well  as  of  navigation  and  trade,  demand  the  pre- 
servation of  pence. 

These  all  have  commended  you  to  the  cordial  ap- 
probation and  gratitude  of  your  fellow  countrymen. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  w hich  are 
deeply  cherished  by  those  whom  we  represent,  as 
well  as  hy  ourselves,  we  welcome  your  return  to 
your  native  land;  and,  agreeably  to  our  instructions, 
we  beg  the  favor  of  your  naming  a day,  when  you 
will  meet  your  fellow  citizens  at  public  dinner,  or 
on  such  other  occasion  as  may  be  more  agreeable  to 
yourself. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect and  esteem,  your  friends  and  obedient serv’nts. 
N.  Appleton,  George  Haywood, 

Benjamin  Bangs,  George  S.  Hillard, 

John  P Bigelow,  Nath’l  Hammond, 

Josiah  Bradlee,  Daniel  P.  Parker, 

Jos.  T.  Buckingham,  Robert  G.  Shaw, 
Charles  P.  Curtis,  Daniel  Sapford, 

Jame3  Clark,  George  G.  Smith, 

Geo.  Darracott,  William  Sturgis, 
Abbot  Lawrence,  David  Sears, 

S.  A.  Elliot,  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

The  hon.  Edward  Everett,  Ifc-  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Summer  Street,  27 th  September,  1845. 

Gentlemen — I beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  most  obliging  letter  of  the  23d  instant. 
Fsrmil  me  to  assure  you  that  I am  deeply  sensible 
to  the  honor  of  such  a communication,  from  a com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  comprising  so  many  of  the 
names  most  respected  in  the  community,  and  re- 
specting a large  number  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

This  testimonial  of  the  good  opinion  of  so  many  of 
those  whose  approbation  is  most  prised  by  me,  com- 
mands my  most  grateful  acknowledgment.  Having 
entered  upon  the  office  of  American  minister  in  Lon- 
don, without  any  previous  experience  of  diplomatic 
life,  I cannot  but  feel  highly  gratified  at  your  favo- 
rable judgment  of  the  mariner  in  which  my  duties 
have  been  discharged. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  those  duties  is  proba- 
bly greater  than  is  supposed  by  those,  who  have  not 
had  some  near  opportunities  of  observation.  The 
great  public  questions,  which  present  themselves 
from  time  to  time  for  discussion,  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  the  business  to  be  attended  to;  and  that 
portion  of  my  correspondence  with  our  own  and 
with  the  British  government  which  has  been  printed, 
bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the  residue,  which 
remains  and  will  probably  always  remain  unpublish- 
ed— of  little  interest  except  to  the  private  parties 
concerned. 

1 take  the  liberty  to  make  this  remark,  because  I 
have  had  occasion  to  know  that  it  is  believed  by 
some  persons,  that  the  place  of  American  minister 
in  London  is  one  of  comparative  leisure;  and  1 am 
desirous  that  it  should  he  understood  by  such  of  our 
travelling  countrymen  as  have  received  less  of  the 
time  of  their  country’s  respresentative  that  they  have 
thought  they  had  a right  to  expect,  that  there  are 
probably  few  offices  under  the  government  of  greater 
labor,  or  leaving  less  lime  for  other  occupations.  In 
reference,  also,  to  attentions  of  a different  kind  to 
our  countrymen  visiting  London, — to  which  you 
make  an  obliging  allusion, — I hope  it  may  not  be 
thought  indelicate  to  say,  that  the  salary  of  the 
American  minister,  (even  before  its  reduction  in 
my  case  considerably  below  that  of  all  my  prede- 
cessors, by  the  change  in  the  legal  valuation  of  the 
pound  sterling),  so  far  (rom  furnishing  him  means  of 
extending  as  liberal  a hospitality  as  he  must  wish  to 
his  countrymen,  or  reciprocating  the  civilities  re- 
ceived by  himself,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  eco- 
nomical support  of  a family.  I am  the  rather  led  to 
make  this  observation,  in  which  I tiave  no  longer 
any  personal  interest,  out  of  regard  to  my  late  bre- 
thren and  my  successors  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
consideration  ior  the  respectability  ol  the  service. 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  gentlemen,  in 
giving  me  credit  for  a conciliatory  disposition  to- 
wards the  land  of  our  fathers.  I certainly  have  en- 
deavored to  evince  sucii  a Uisposilion  on  every  fitung 
occasion,  because  it  is  sincerely  cherished  by  me, 


arid  because  I believe  that  its  proper  manifestation 
is  conducive  to  that  good  understanding  between  the 
t o countries,  which  1 regard  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  both.  That  this  disposition,  on  my  part, 
has  led  to  no  compromise  of  duly  to  my  own  go- 
vernment and  country  is,  I trust,  apparent  in  that 
part  of  my  correspondence  which  has  been  publish- 
ed, nor  wii)  any  different  judgment  [ hope,  he  form- 
ed on  this  point, should  the  portions  now  unpublished 
ever  come  to  light.  I went  to  London  when  our 
relations  with  England,  in  reference  to  the  north 
eastern  boundary — to  the  affair  of  the  Caroline — to 
the  detention  of  our  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  some  other  questions,  were  in  a state  ot  extreme 
embarrassment  and  irritation.  This  condition  of 
things  was,  during  the  first  year  of  my  mission,  ter- 
mii  aled  hy  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton; an  arrangement  of  that  iiappiest  kind,  which  is 
equally  honorable  and  advantageous  to  both  parties, 
and  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  ability, 
palriotism  and  temper  of  the  negotiators,  and  ori  the 
wisdom  of  their  governments.  It  devolved  upon  me 
to  bear  but  a very  subordinate  arid  incidental  part  in 
the  correspondence  connected  with  this  negotiation; 
but  I felt  il  incumbent  upon  me  to  endeavor  to  con- 
tribute to  its  salutary  effect,  by  giving  every  proper 
proof,  as  the  representative  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  of  what  I believe  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  great  majority  in  both  countries,  to 
preserve  the  amicable  relations  subsisting  between 
them,  as  lndi-pe.nsable  to  their  own  highest  prospe- 
rity and  to  the  peace  of  (lie  world. 

The  obliging  request,  gentlemen,  contained  in  the 
close  of  your  letter,  that  1 would  name  a day  for 
meeting  your  fellow  citizens  at  Farieuil  Hall,  at  a 
dinner,  or  on  some  other  public  occasion,  has  re- 
ceived iny  most  grateful  and  respectful  considera- 
tion." I am  truly  sensible  to  the  friendly  feeling  which 
has  prompted  the  proposal.  I suppose  I may  with- 
out impropriety  assume,  that  such  a meeting  implies 
the  delivery  by  me  of  a public  address,  to  the  com- 
pany which  might  honor  me  with  their  presence. — 
As  most  of  the  great  political  questions  which  would 
furnish  the  natural  topics  for  such  an  address,  have 
been  discussed  in  my  correspondence  with  my  own 
government  and  with  that  to  which  1 have  been  ac- 
credited, it  occurs  to  me  that  I could  not  with  strict 
propriety  make  them  at  this  time  the  subject  of 
public  comment;  and  that  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
-inviolate  the  confidence  of  my  late  official  position, 
I must  of  necessity  be  forced  into  uninteresting  ge- 
neralities. It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  in  re- 
gard generally  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  those  suDjects  of  remark  which  would  most 
naturally  present  themselves  for  an  occasion  of  the 
kind  proposed,  there  are  not  considerations  of  deli- 
cacy, in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  which  point  to 
an  abstinence  from  public  discussion  on  the  part  of 
a returning  minister. 

Should  you  concur  with  me  in  these  views,  I may 
hope  that  in  asking  your  permission  to  excuse  myself 
from  a public  meeting,  I shall  not  be  deemed  by  you 
in  the  slightest  degree  indifferent  to  the  honor  of  your 
invitation,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept,  in 
this  way,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
your  cordial  welcome  and  friendly  purpose. 

I am,  gentlemen,  with  the  highest  respect,  your 
obliged  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

To  the  hon.  N-  Appleton,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  committee. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  30th  ult.  says — 
The  (ollowing  is  a correspondence  between  the  hon . 
Henry  A.  Wise,  our  minister  at  Brazil,  and  the  Bra- 
zilian minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  relation  to  the 
fees  of  the  Brazilian  consuls. 

Mr.  IVise  to  the  Brazilian  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  June  lbth  1B45. 

The  undersigned,  &c.  nas  to  inform  his  excellency, 
See.  that  he  lias  received  from  Maxwell,  Wright  *& 
Co.  a letter  of  the  1 ] lli  instant,  of  which  the  enclos- 
ed is  a copy.  His  excellency  will  perceive  that  this 
firm  of  merchants  state,  for  example,  the  bill  of 
charges  of  the  Brazilian  vice  consul  at  Richmond, 
for  a barque  of  261  American  tons,  equal  to  36U  Bra- 
zilian tons,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

To  manifest,  $16,  or  atiout  32||000  reas. 

Bill  of  health,  3,  “ 6||U0U  reas. 

Listofcrew,  1 50  “ 3||0G0  reas. 


$20  50  or  ab’t  4 1 jjUOO 

That  the  above — two  manifests  of  cargo,  roll  of 
equipage  and  bill  of  health — are  the,only  documents 
required  by  the  authorities  of  Brazil.  These  ttiey 
admit  it  is  necessary  to  have  authenticated  by  a Bra- 
zilian consul,  out  they  say  the  Brazilian  consuls  re- 
liise  to  authenticate  these  unless  they  are  paid  also 
for  authenticating,  at  the  same  time,  the  invoices 
and  bills  of  Jading,  &c.  That  the  authentication  of 
the  latter  is  unnecessary,  as  they  go  only  into  the 


hands  of  the  consignees,  and  the.  charge  for  them  is 
considered  an  arbitrary  exaction.  That  in  reply  to 
complaints  the  vice  consuls  declare  that  they  act  un- 
der the  positive  orders  of  the  consul  general. 

Maxwell,  Wright  & Co.  who  are  very  large  dea- 
lers in  coffee,  in  shipping  arid  in  consignments,  and 
who  pay  a vast  amount  of  duties  to  Brazil  every 
year,  are  interested  to  know,  and  beg  me  to  inquire, 
what  consular  fees  are  authorised  to  be  exacted  by 
the  imperial  government.  Are  the  unnecessary  fees 
for  the  invoices  and  bills  of  lading,  &c.  authorized 
to  be  exacted  by  the  Brazilian  consuls  or  vice  con- 
suls? If  not,  the  undersigned  begs  that  your  excel- 
lency will  cause  the  consuls  and  vice  consuls  of  Bra- 
zil to  be  instructed  accordingly.  And  if  these  fees 
are  authorised,  the  undersigned  submits  to  your  ex- 
cellency that  the  policy  of  Brazil  is  too  pureiy  com- 
mercial to  allow  of  any  unnecessary  obstructions  to 
arid  useless  burthens  upon  her  commerce,  especially 
with  the  United  States.  That  these  unnecessary  fees 
tend  only  to  increase  the  profits  of  consuls  at  the  ex- 
pense and  vexation  of  trade,  against  the  true  national 
policy  of  Brazil.  With  renewed  assurances  &c. 

(Signed)  HENRY  A.  WISE. 

To  Ins  excellency,  Antonio  Paulino  Sinlpo  De  Abreu." 

The  Brazilian  Min'islor  to  Mr-  (Vise. 
(translation.] 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dept,  foreign  affairs,  July  19,1845. 

'The  undersigned  of  the  council  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  &.c.  &c.  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  nole  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise,  &c.  &c. 

'The  undersigned  has  to  communicate  to  Mr.  H. 
A.  Wise,  in  answer  to  his  above  mentioned  note, 
that  in  the  custom  houses  of  the  empire  are  only  re- 
quired, authenticated  by  our  consuls,  the  manifests 
of  the  cargo  of  vessels  or  the  declarations  of  corning 
in  ballast.  These  papers,  the  roll  of  equipage  and 
the  bill  of  health  are  those  which  ought  to  come 
certified  by  the  said  consular  agents,  charging  for 
them  the  emoluments  marked  in  the  respective  tariff. 

The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  Mr. 
Wise  that  the  imperial  government  hjs  issued  the 
necessary  orders,  that  the  irregularity  mentioned  in 
the  note  referred  to  may  not  be  repeated. 

The  undersigned  reiterates,  &c.  (Signed) 
ANTONIO  PAULINO  SIMPO  DE  ABREU. 

Removal  of  the  Deposites.  The  following  de- 
tails in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posites from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Nat.  lnteliigencer  of  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day last,  a3  from  the  New  York  correspondent  of  that 
paper.  How  fai'hful  the  writer  is  to  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  transaction,  can  only  be  ascertained 
when  all  the  cabinet  secrets  of  that  eventful  period, 
are  truly  penned.  The  familiarity  which  the  writer 
of  this  account  professes  to  have  with  the  subject 
entitles  the  article  to  an  insertion. 

Weio  York,  Oct.  7 th,  1845. 

In  my  letter  of  the  4th  I made  a short  quotation 
from  a morning  paper  of  the  3d.  The  writer  of  the 
article  referred  to  says:  “Those  connected  with  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet  Dynasty  at  Washington  having 
brought  Gen.  Jackson  up  to  the  scratch,”  &c.  to  remove 
the  deposites  from  the  bank  ol  the  United  States. 

Now,  this  is  doing  the  General  great  injustice, 
and  a full  detail  of  the  intrigues  by  which  that  mea- 
sure was  so  suddenly  effected  may  not,  even  at  this 
late  day,  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your  readers. 
The  true  history  is  known  to  but  few.  General 
Jackson  intended  to  remove  the  deposites  in  Februaj 
ry,  1833,  during  the  session  of  congress,  but  his 
cabinet  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  opposed  to  it.  The 
most  strenuous  opponent  was  Louis  McLsne,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Livingston,  secretary  of 
state,  and  General  Cass,  secretary  of  war,  were 
botii  against  the  proposed  measure.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  who  had  just  been  elected  vice  president,  was 
also  decided  in  his  opposition  to  it.  He  was  then  at 
Albany,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter,  wailing  for 
the  period  when  he  was  to  repair  to  Washington  to 
enter  upon  his  office.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it 
was  during  that  winter  that  N.  P.  Tallraadge  was 
elected  United  States  senator  against  the  wishes  and 
influence  ol'  Mr-  Van  Buren,  wlio  preferred  his  friend 
Mr.  B.  F.  Butler. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
commenced  his  journey  from  Albany  towards  Wash- 
ington. Whilst  stopping  a few  days  in  this  city,  the 
reports  became  thick  and  rife  that  General  Jackson 
was  about  removing  the  deposites.  'This  intelligence 
alarmed  no  one  so  much  as  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  came 
to  him  in  such  a shape  as  gave  him  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  removal  might  be  made  before  he 
could  reach  Washington.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  set  out  immediately  for  the  capital,  to  pre- 
vent it  if  possible.  He  knew  that  Mr.  McLane  was, 
like  himself,  opposed  to  it,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
done  whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment unless  he  had  changed  his  views.  Imme- 
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diately  on  his  arrival  at  Washington  he  sought  an 
interview  with  Mr.  McLane,  and  ljjs  anxieties  were 
relieved  by  me  assurance  that  no  removal  would  he 
made  while  he  remained  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
From  Mr.  Verplanck  lie  received  the  same  informa- 
tion. General  Jackson  was  rampant  for  the  removal. 
Kendall  was  pushing  him  on,  and  did  not  despair  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  accomplishing 
the  object.  At  this  moment,  too,  Mr.  Verplanck,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
made  a report  favorable  to  the  hank.  Such  an  array 
of  obstacles  made  the  hero  pause,  while  Kendall’s 
ire  was  excited,  especially  against  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
whose  opinion  President  Jackson  heeded  more  than 
any  one  else. 

Congress  adjourned,  the  inauguration  took  place, 
and  the  deposites  remained  unmoved,  but  Jackson 
was  still  determined  on  accomplishing  it  sooner  or 
later.  He  said  Van  Buren  was  mistaken  in  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  and  that  he  would  yet  discover 
his  mistake.  A journey  to  the  North  and  East  was 
then  projected  for  the  president  and  decided  on.  It 
originated  with  Mr.  Van  Boren  in  the  hope  of  di- 
verting the  general’s  mind  from  his  hankphobia  and 
his  desire  to  remove  the  deposites.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  tour  should  commence  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  Mr.  Van  Boren  left  Washington  for  Al- 
bany, agreeing  to  join  the  president  in  New  York. 

While  Mr.  Van  Buren  remained  in  Washington  he 
urged  upon  the  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were 
opposed  to  the  removal,  and  particularly  on  Mr. 
McLane,  to  continue  his  efforts  to  defeat  if  possible 
the  proposed  measure.  The  anxiety  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  increased  when  he  saw  the  General  was 
informed  by  Kendall  that  it  was  to  be  done  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  darling  project. 

McLane  must  be  got  rid  of.  Livingston,  who  was 
secretary  of  state,  was  appointed  to  France;  McLane 
was  transferred  from  the  treasury  to  the  state  de- 
partment; and  a man,  never  dreamed  of  by  any  one 
but  Jackson,  was  called  to  the  treasury — William  J. 
Duane,  one  of  the  general’s  first,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
firmest  friends;  one  whom  he  thought  could  be 
moulded  to  his  will.  This  being  arranged,  Kendall 
did  not  fail  to  warn  Van  Buren,  before  his  departure 
from  Washington,  that  his  continued  opposition  to 
the  president’s  wishes  and  determination  would  oper- 
ate injuriously  to  his  interests.  Kendall’s  communi- 
cation to  him  was  really  in  the  nature  of  a threat, 
and  was  made  so  earne-tly  that,  added  to  the  cabinet 
changes,  it  rendered  him  any  thing  but  c nnfurtable. 
He  was,  however,  so  deeply  committed  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane and  others  that  he  could  not  change  front. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  left  Washington,  and  shortly  after 
the  presidential  tour  began.  All  remember  tile  eclat 
of  that.  The  whole  country  through  which  the 
president  passed  appeared  to  have  forgotten  party 
distinctions.  All  seemed  to  be  Jackson  men.  At 
New  York  Mr.  Van  Buren  met  the  president.  No 
man  was  so  much  carried  away  as  was  he  by  ac- 
clamations which  every  where  aitended  Jackson. — 
Then  it  was  that  the  conviction  first  rushed  upon  his 
mind  that  Kendall’s  threat  had  a significant  mean- 
ing, and  that  there  was  no  safety  or  security  for  him 
but  in  ministering  freely  to  Jackson’s  wishes,  preju- 
dices, and  will. 

At  New  Haven,  and  through  Connecticut,  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  as  the  president  pro- 
gressed were,  if  possible,  increased,  and  with  them 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  convictions.  At  Boston  they  be- 
came irresistible.  The  president  was  ill  there  a day 
and  confined  to  his  room.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
th  t Mr.  Van  Buren  first  announced  to  him  his 
, change  of  views;  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  er- 
ror; that  Kendall  was  right  and  honest  about  it,  that 
Mr.  McLane  and  Mr.  Livingston  were  wrong;  that 
he,  the  president,  was  unerring  in  the  matter,  and 
his  foresight  prophetic  The  next  day  lhe*general 
left  Boston  for  Concord.  Who  has  torgotton  the  ho- 
mage he  received,  and  the  “mile  of  girls”  who  came 
to  do  him  honor  on  his  tour?  Tne  papers  in  New 
York  were  teeming  with  accounts  of  his  journey, 
when  every  body  was  astonished  with  a postscript 
saying  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  suddenly  cut  short  Ins 
tour,  returned  from  the  East,  and  passed  through 
New  York  at  daylight  for  Washington.  In  twenty 
hours  more  he  wa3  in  the  capital,  and  his  cabinet 
and  every  body  else  could  not  have  been  more  as 
lonished  it  a mine  had  been  sprung  u .der  the  city. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  sudden  movemen 
was  the  president’s  ill  health.  It  was  riot  the  true 
reason.  It  w'as  not  even  a specious  reason.  He  was 
not  ill  a moment  after  he  left  Boston,  nor  alter  he 
returned  to  Washington.  l’ne  true  secret  of  his 
sudden  return  was  Air.  Van  Buren’s  change  of  views 
on  the  removal  of  the  depusiies.  From  the  moment 
that  change  was  announced  to  him,  he  was  restless 
and  uneasy,  and  unwilling  to  proceed  further.  He 
finally  became  violent,  and  insisted  upon  returning 
immediately  to  Washington.  All  wno  were  about 


him  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  therefrom,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  among  the  rest.  He  yielded  for  a mo- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  Concord.  He  would  go  no 
further.  Ho  said  the  deposiles  should  he  removed 
from  the  bank  before  one  week.  He  was  impera 
live  and  inexorable.  Remonstrances  were  unavail 
ing.  In  one  day  he  was  in  New  York.  In  one  more 
he  was  in  Washington;  rather  rapid  travelling  for 
an  invalid.  The  sight  of  a band  of  Indians  with 
their  tomahawks  never  excited  him  so  much  as  did 
the  immediate  prospect  then  of  putting  his  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  “ Monster as  lie  called  the  bank. — 
He  was  full  of  fire  and  energy.  Mr.  Van  Buren  ac- 
companied him.  He  would  not  let  him  leave  him, 
though  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  gladly  have  done  so; 
for  he  dreaded  to  encounter  Mr.  McLane,  whom  be 
had  so  urgently  pressed  into  the  front  rank  of  oppo- 
sition. No  man  was  more  sincere  and  honest  in  his 
views  than  Mr.  McLane.  He  had,  it  was  said  at 
the  time,  and  I believe  it,  prepared,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  a strong  and  able  paper,  re- 
monstrating against  the  removal,  and  setting  forth 
the  evils  which  he  thought  he  foresaw  therefrom. 

What  occurred  immediately  after  Gen.  Jackson’s 
return  to  Washington  I reserve  for  another  letter. 

A Calm  Observer. 

JVeie  York,  October  8,  1845. 

I said,  in  my  last,  that  the  springing  of  a mine 
under  the  city  could  not  have  astonished  the  people 
of  Washington  more  than  the  sudden  return  home 
of  general  Jackson.  He  had  outstripped  the  mail  in 
his  journey,  and  no  letter  or  newspaper  had  heralded 
his  movements.  The  universal  inquiry  (here,  as  well 
as  every  where  else,  was,  what  has  brought  the  pre- 
sident back?  Mr.  Duane  asked  the  question  of  Mr. 
McLane.  Mr.  McLane  asked  it  of  Mr.  D iane. — 
The  cabinet  were  ignorant.  All  that  was  known  was 
the  fact  that  the  president  was  back.  Surmises  were 
rife;  hut  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
returned  with  him,  those  who  knew  the  general’s 
phobia  on  the  subject  of  removing  the  deposites 
feared  the  worst.  What  was  surmised  soon  became 
reality. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  himself  the  first  to  announce 
to  the  members  of  the  cabinet  what  the  president 
had  returned  for,  arid  that  he  himself  had  yielded  to 
the  measure.  Ail  that  passed  between  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  his  friends  on  that  occasion  cannot  be 
known;  but  it  is  known  that  from  that  day  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  had  bound  him  and  Mr.  McLane 
together  were  severed,  and  from  that  interview,  it 
has  always  been  understood,  dated  Mr.  McLane’s 
determination  to  quit  the  cabinet.  No  man  in  the 
cabinet  commanded  more  of  general  Jackson’s  sin. 
cere  regard  and  respect  than  Mr.  McLano.  Gen- 
Jackson  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  himself,  and  to  de- 
clare that  nothing  gave  him  more  pain  than  to  find 
Mr.  McLane  differing  from  him  tri  opinion.  No  man 
had  more  uniformly  lauded  Mr.  McLane, than  Mr. 
Van  Burer,;  but  the  iron  will  of  general  Jackson  must 
be  gratified,  and,  whoever  else  might  be  crushed  by 
resisting  it,  Mr.  Van  Buren  meant  to  stand  out  of  the 
way,  and  sacrifice  principle  and  previously  settled 
opinions  and  friends,  rather  than  jeopard  the  good 
opinion  of  gen.  Jackson. 

It  was  stated  in  the  executive  organ  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Duane  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  deposites;  and  a con- 
spiracy was  formed,  in  which  Mr.  McLane  had  rea- 
son to  believe  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  concerned,  to 
draw  him  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  correctness  of 
that  statement,  which  would  have  been  not  only  at 
variance  with  the  truth,  but  false  to  his  own  honor, 
and  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Duane.  Of  this  act  of  in- 
fidelity on  the  part  of  his  frusted  and  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  McLane  has  never  made  any  secret,  any  more 
than  of  the  fact  that  it  had  placed  between  them  an 
impassible  barrier  to  all  future  friendly  or  even 
personal  intercourse.  Henceforth  a non-intercourse 
ensued  between  these  sworn  friends,  which  no  sub- 
sequent attempt  of  the  vice  president  conld  overcome. 
Ol  their  absolute  alienation  the  public  is  not  qow  to 
be  informed.  On  any  , if  tiiere  be  any,  who  may  deny 
•the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  be  Ore 
burden  of  showing  the  true  cause  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween them.  But  tins  will  not  be  authoritatively 
denied . 

There  was  one  man  in  Washington  whom  the  pre- 
sident’s sudden  return  filled  with  regret,  but  not  with 
"Tsmay;  who  was  vj^eply  interested  in  the  cause  of 
his  return;  who  learned  the  cause  with  sorrovv,  but 
with  unflinching  firmness  and  resolution.  That  man 
was  William  J.  Duane,  secretary  of  the  treasurer  — 
Long  before  his  appointment  to  the  treasury,  he  had 
been  intimate  with  Mr.  McLane.  They  were,  of 
course,  much  together  while  the  president  was  ab- 
sent, and  could  not  fail  to  have  conversed  much  on 
the  great  question  of  that  time,  the  removal  of  the 
deposites.  They  perfectly  agreed  in  sentiment;  be- 
lieved the  measure  unlawful,  an  infraction  of  the 


constitution,  and  in  every  respect  wrong  and  disas- 
trous. 

Mr.  Duane  formed  his  opinion  on  principle,  and  in 
his  first  interview  with  him,  gen.  Jackson  discover- 
ed, to  his  utter  amazement,  that  a new  and  unfore- 
seen obstacle  had  arisen  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  Still,  he  would  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Duane  would  persist.  Mr.  Van  Buren  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Duane,  and  was  not  slow  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  president  had  calculated  without  his 
host,  when  he  supposed  he  had  got  an  incumbent  in 
the  treasury  who  would  do  his  bidding.  I need  not 
detail  at  present  all  that  followed.  Mr.  Duane  could 
neither  be  coaxed  nor  driven  from  the  position  he 
had  assumed.  Gen.  Jackson  tried  both  expedients 
in  vain.  He  told  him,  in  one  of  his  communications, 
that  if  he  would  yield  to  his  wishes  it  would  be  one 
of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  But  Mr.  Duane  stood 
by  Ins  principles  and  fell  by  them.  He  was  ejected 
from  office,  and  Mr.  Taney,  who  was  then  attorney 
general  was  put  in  his  place.  He  obeyed  the  presi- 
dent’s order,  and  removed  the  deposites.  He  was 
afterwards  rewarded  with  the  place  of  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  still  holds. 

A word  about  Mr.  Duane.  It  is  an  old  adage, 
“The  fewer  we  praise  in  this  world  the  better.” — 
Mr.  Duana,  it  is  believed,  is  an  exception,  Hi§ 
firmness — his  unbending  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
sidered his  official  duty  and  principle:  his  resistance 
of  the  seductive  influence  of  power  and  patronage; 
his  refusal  to  listen  to  the  earnest  personal  and  per- 
severing entreaties  of  gen.  Jackson,  have  placed 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  “as  much  above 
all  praise  as  he  is  above  the  need  of  it.”  He  has 
earned  by  his  integrity  the  reputation  of  an  honest 
man;  and  the  day  will  come,  it  is  hoped,  when  his 
countrymen  will  do  him  justice. 

A CALM  OBSERVER. 

Release  op  American  Prisoners  on  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land.  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  the  United  States 
consul  at  the  port  of  Monterey,  has  transmitted  a 
despatch  to  the  government  of  this  country,  under 
date  of  May  30,  1845,  in  which  he  communicates  in- 
telligence that  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  the 
friends  of  many  of  the  unfortunate  young  men  who 
have  been  so  long  confined  by  the  British  authorities 
in  Van  Dieman’s  L ind,  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  well  known  Canadian  troubles— 
which  Mr.  Larkin  received  by  letter  and  the  “Poly- 
nesian” from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  American  whale  ship  Steigliz,  belonging  to 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  put  into  Oahu  on  the  27th  of 
April  last,  from  Hobart  town,  in  New  South  Wales, 
having  on  board  twenty  seven  of  these  Canadian 
prisoners,  who  had  previously  been  set  at  liberty  by 
the  English  government.  It  appers  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Steiglilz,  capt.  Young,  at  his  indivi- 
dual expense,  brougnt  these  men  in  his  vessel  to 
Oahu,  whither  he  had  come  from  New  South  Wales, 
on  a whaling  cruise  to  the  Northwest  coast. 

Arrived  at  Oahu,  he  immediately  apprised  the 
Sandwich  Island  authorities  of  the  fact,  and  request- 
ed permission  for  the  released  prisoners  to  remain 
until  they  could  find  an  opportunity  to  embark  them 
for  the  United  Slates  in  whale  ships,  which  would 
doubtless  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 
In  the  meantime,  captain  Young  took  a portion  of 
his  precious  freight,  (ten  of  the  late  prisoners), along 
with  him  to  the  northwest  coast,  to  form  part  of  his 
expedition;  leaving  the  rest  behind,  under  the  guar- 
antied protection  of  the  authorities  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Washington  Union  has  been  furnished 
from  the  state  department  with  a copy  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  passed  on  this  occasion  between 
eapt.  Young  of  the  Steiglilz,  and  the  Sandwich  min- 
ister of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  Robert  C.  Wyllie, 
with  what  is  still  more  interesting  the  following  lists: 

Passengers  brought  per  ship  Steiglitz,  captain  S. 
Young;  from  Van  Dieman’s  Land  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  left  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  autho- 
lliorilies  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  Oahu,  until 
they  can  be  brought  hack  to  the  United  States: 

Nelson  Griggs,  Luther  Darby,  Daniel  D.  Heustis, 
Orm  VV.  Smith,  John  Thomas,  Gideon  Goodrich, 
Jerry  Griggs,  Robert  Marsh,  Nathan  Whiting,  Beinis 
Woodbury,  John  Crorikhile,  John  G.  Swanbury,  Ira 
Pelby,  Leonard  Delano,  Edward  A.  Wilson,  Elon 
Fellows,  ^lizur  Stephens,  Jno.  Gilman,  Jos.  Thomp- 
son, David  Hume,  N.  Yurk;  Chancey  Sheldon,  H’ry. 
V.  Bernum,  Michigan;  Sam.  Snow,  Alban  B.  Sweet, 
Ohio;  Jus.  De  Wilt  Ferro,  John  Grant,  Henry  Bar- 
num,  Canadian  provinces. 

The  following  persons  have  been  parJoned,  but 
not,  at  the  last  advices,  had  an  opportunity  for  leav- 
ing Van  Dieman’s  Land: 

Moses  B.  Dutcher,  Daniel  Liscum,  Garrett  Flicks, 
Hiram  Sharp,  Robert  G.  Collins,  John  Vernon, 
Emanuel  Garrison,  James  M.  Aitcherson 
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The  following  embraces  a list  of  the  names  of 
Americans  who  were  yet  prisoners  on  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1845: 

Jehiah  H.  Martin,  James  Pierce,  Heran  Loop, 
Michael  Fraez,  Solomon  Reynolds,  Wm.  Reynolds, 
Andrew  More,  Samuel  Washburn,  John  Sprague, 
Chauncey  Mathers,  Calvin  Mathers,  Horace  Cooley, 
George  Cooley,  James  Waggoner,  Norman  Mallery, 
Chauncey  Bugbee,  James  Inglisb,  A.  H.  Richardson, 
Simcn  Gutrich,  John  C.  Williams,  Joseph  Stuart, 
Riley  Whitney,  Michael  Murry,  Jos.  Lafort,  Patrick 
White,  Hugh  Calhoun,  John  Bradley,  John  Berry, 
Henry  Shew,  Thos.  Baker,  Riley  M.  Stewart,  Oslin  : 
Blodget,  Elijah  C.  Woodman,  Jocob  Paddock,  Lenus  ! 
W.  Miller,  William  Gates. 

Some  of  these  may  have  been  released  since  the 
date  above  mentioned,  but  no  official  intelligence  of 
the  fact  has  been  communicated  either  to  the  United 
States  government  or  their  families. 


twenty  years  against  the  Spaniards  or  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  had  gained  for  themselves  the  name  and 
fame  of  heroes.  Texas  had  an  army  of  but  a few 
hundreds,  and  few,  if  any  of  the  officers  had  ever 
seen  a battle.  Yet  under  all  these  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  did  her  brave  sons  for  years  bear  up 
against  a cruel  and  savage  enemy  until,  on  the  plains 
of  San  Jacinto,  they  finally  crushed  their  oppressors, 
and  established  their  independence.  Of  their  endu- 
rance under  toil,  want,  and  exposure — of  their  bra- 
| very  in  battle — of  their  forbearance  and  kindness  to 
their  captured  enemies,  history  has  already  spoken 
and  has  marked  it  one  of  her  brightest  pages — one 
that  has  added  new  lustre  to  the  career  of  the  race 
from  which  they  have  sprung.  There  is  not  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  Stales  that 
would  not  rejoice  to  fraternize  with  those  gallant 
men;  and  he  is  unworthy  the  name  of  American  who 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  & record  their  achieve- 
ments. 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Army  or  observation.  A letter  from  an  offieer 
of  the  U.  S.  second  dragoons,  describing  the  march 
of  that  regiment  from  fort  Jessup,  Louisiana,  to 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  says  that  to  lieut.  George 
Stevens,  of  the  second  dragoons,  acting  topographi- 
cal engineer,  is  due  the  credit  of  surveying  and  mea- 
suring the  entire  route  from  fort  Jesup  to  Corpus 
Christi — having  with  his  own  hands  constructed  a 
viomeler  for  that  purpose.  The  distance  between 
the  two  points  has  been  thus  ascertained  to  be  501 1 
miles.  The  regiment  left  fort  Jesup  on  the  25th  of 
July,  and  arrived  at  Corpus  Christi  on  the  27th  of 
August,  having  rested  eight  days  on  the  march. 

We  learn  from  the  same  letter  that  the  regiment, 
when  near  Corpus  Christi,  heard  continued  reports 
in  the  direction  of  that  post;  which,  together  with 
the  absence  of  gen.  Taylor,  who  had  informed  col. 
Twiggs,  of  the  dragoons,  by  express,  that  he  would 
meet  him  that  day,  induced  the  belief  that  Corpus 
Christi  had  been  attacked.  The  command  to  ad- 
vance was  instantly  given,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
fifty  of  the  men,  who  were  sick  and  convalescent, 
and  expected  to  remain  as  a guard  to  the  train, 
mounted  their  horses  and  were  ready  for  active  du- 
ty. The  regiment  had  scarcely  proceeded  three 
miles,  however,  before  general  Taylor  appeared  in 
sight. 

Army  and  navy  of  Texas.  A strong  appeal  is 
made  to  the  sense  of  public  justice  of  the  citizens 
of  the  whole  United  States,  in  the  Texas  papers  in 
behalf  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Texas.  As  the  new 
state  has  merged  its  independent  political  existence 
in  the  Union,  the  officers  of  her  army  and  navy,  af- 
ter years  of  service,  find  themselves  totally  without 
employment,  cut  off  from  their  chosen  line  of  ser- 
vice. They  will  look  to  our  congress  for  relief  in 
some  form,  should  not  the  president  see  fit  to  name 
them  to  places  in  the  American  service.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Yell  has  volunteered  to  bring  their  case  before 
congress,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  its  action  in 
the  premises  will  leave  little  room  for  complaint. 

[JY.  O.  Picayune. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  ex-Governor  Yell  will  fail 
in  his  project.  What  sort  of  claim  have  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  Texas  on  the  United  States? — 
Have  we  not  people  enough  of  our  own  to  take  care 
of  ? Those  gentlemen  chose  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
Texas.  They  have  stood  the  hazard  of  the  die  and 
have  lost.  Let  them  be  philosophic  and  work  for  a 
living  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  [Wo>'f/i  Amer. 

On  the  above  the  Pennsylvanian  remarks:  “We 
most  cordially  unite  with  the  Picayune  in  the  hope 
that  the  executive  and  congress  of  the  United  States 
will  do  full  and  ample  justice  to  the  brave  men  who 
have  so  nobly  devoted  themselves,  and  shed  their 
blood,  in  the  establishment  and  defence  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.  No  where  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  is  there  recorded  greater  patience  and  perseve- 
rance under  suffering,  heroism  in  battle,  or  forgive- 
ness of  their  murderers  and  semi-savage  enemies, 
after  victory.  No  where  in  history  can  there  be 
found  the  record  of  a people  who  achieved  and 
maintained  their  independence  against  odds  so  great, 
and  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  Our  own 
revolutionary  struggle  forms  no  parallel.  When  we 
began  our  battles  for  independence  we  numbered 
three  millions  of  people,  with  large  supples  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  war, — our  oppo- 
nents were  three  thousand  miles  from  us,  with  an 
ocean  intervening.  When  the  Texans  began  their 
war  of  independence,  they  numbered  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  souls,  scattered  over  a wide  and 
wild  territory,  with  little  or  none  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  much  less  of  war,  to  sustain  them.  Their 
opponents  numbered  seven  m.illions,  and  in  a coun- 
try adjoining  that  of  the  Texans.  They  had  a vete- 
ran army  of  many  thousands,  and  able  and  experi- 
enced officers  to  command  it — had  been  fighting  for 


“The  North  American  is  mistaken.  These  men 
have  indeed  “run  the  hazard  of  the  die,” — but  (hey 
have  not  lost,  they  have  won, — won  a glorious  name 
and  a vast  empire.  This  rich  prize  they  have  not 
selfishly  retained  for  themselves,  but  with  a liberal- 
ity, and  a self-denying  patriotism,  Ihey  have  present- 
ed it  to  us — to  the  country  of  their  birth.  The  citi- 
zens of  Texas  are  now  a part  of  ours,  and  their 
country  a part  of  Ibis  free  confederacy.  The  fame 
of  their  battle  field  is  part  of  our  fame.  They  give 
us  all  their  glory  and  all  their  country. 

“The  power  and  the  duty  of  rewarding  them  as 
they  deserve  to  be  rewarded,  they  have  left  to  us 
without  stipulat  on,  guarantee,  or  price;  we  should 
be  ungrateful  inc'eel,  if  we  received  all  this,  and  not 
do  justice — full,  ample  justice  to  the  noble  donors.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Jin  American  man  of  war's  creio. — “The  private 
history  of  a man  of  war’s  crew,  if  truly  told,  would 
be  full  of  high  remance,  varied  with  striking  inci- 
dent, and  often  darkened  with  deep  and  deadly 
crime.  Many  go  to  sea  with  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
spirit,  seeking  adventure  for  its  own  sake;  many  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  guilt,  which  has  made 
them  outlaws  of  the  land;  some,  to  drown  the  me- 
mory of  slighted  love,  while  others  flee  from  the 
wreck  of  their  broken  fortunes  ashore,  and  hazard 
another  shipwreck  on  the  deep.  The  jacket  of  the 
common  sailor  often  covers  a figure  that  has  walked 
Broadway  in  a fashionable  coat.  An  officer  some- 
times sees  his  old  school-fellow  and  playmate  taken 
to  the  gangway  and  flogged.  Many  a blackguard  on 
board,  has  been  bred  in  luxury;  and  many  a good 
seaman  has  been  a slaver  and  a pirate.  It  is  well 
for  a ship’s  company,  that  the  sins  of  individuals  do 
not — as  in  the  day  of  Jonah — stir  up  tempests  that 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  world.” 

Retired. — Commodore  Bolton  retired  from  his  com- 
mand at  the  Norfolk  station  on  the  1st.  On  striking 
his  flag  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania  a salute 
was  fired  by  order  of  commander  Farragut,  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Commodore  Wilkinson  will  hoist 
his  flag  on  board  the  P.,  in  a few  days,  under  the 
new  regulation  of  the  navy  department. 

'I  he  broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Wilkinson  was 
hoisted  on  board  the  Pennsylvania  at  Norfolk  on  the 
2d,  and  saluted  by  the  vessels  in  port. 

The  Dolphin,  U.  S.  brig,  was  taken  in  the  dry  dock 
at  Norfolk  on  the  2J,  to  be  prepared  immediately  for 
service. 

The  Perry,  U.  S.  brig,  is  to  be  fitted  out  for  ser- 
vice as  soon  as  possible.  She  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
sent  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  of  the  31  says: 

Commodore  Dupont,  of  the  Congress,  U.  S.  frigate, 
arrived  here  yesterday.  We  learn  that  the  ship  will 
be  detained  some  days  to  make  arrangements  for 
Mr.  Turrill,  consul,  and  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  commercial 
agent,  with  their  families,  passengers  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  who  are  now  here,  and  have  taken  lodg- 
ings at  French’s  hotel. 

The  Washington,  U.  S.  surveying  ship,  capt.  Da- 
vis, arrived  at  New  Bedford  on  the  2d,  from  a cruise. 

The  Jamestown,  U.  S.  ship, 
Porto  Grand  isle,  St.  Vincent , Aug.  23,  1845, 

In  fulfilment  of  a promise,  I send  you  a brief  ac- 
count of  our  cruise.  We  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica on  the  23tl  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Port  Pra- 
ya  (Isle  of  St.  Jago)  on  the  8th  of  February.  Sailed 
thence  on  the  27th  for  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  cape  Palmas,  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  Liberia;  from  thence  we  went  to 
Prince  island,  and  then  to  Gaboon  river  in  search  of 
two  slave  vessels  that  we  heard  were  there;  but  they 
had  sailed  before  we  arrived.  We  put  about  for 
Porto  Praya,  revisiting  all  the  above  mentioned  pla- 


ces. From  Porto  Praya  we  proceeded  to  Porto 
Grand,  then  to  Funchal  on  the  island  of  Medeira, 
and  thence  to  Palmas,  one  of  (he  grand  Canary  is- 
lands. We  shall  possibly  be  home  in  about  twelve 
months. 

Let  me  recur  to  some  of  the  places  visited.  Por- 
to Praya  is  the  principal  town  on  the  island  of  St. 
Jago,  one  of  the  cape  de  Verds,  and  belongs  to  Por- 
tugal; the  inhabitants  are  mostly  blacks;  the  Portu- 
guese send  most  of  their  convicts  there.  It  is  a mis- 
erable place;  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
consul’s  garden,  in  which  are  a few  fruit  trees,  there 
are  not  a dozen  trees  in  the  town;  but  I am  told  there 
are  a few  good  plantations  about  seven  miles  back. 

It  rums  three  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other 
nine  months  not  a drop  falls,  so  that  the  people  of- 
ten have  to  send  to  the  coast  for  water  and  provi- 
sions It  is  nevertheless  the  head  quarters  of  the  U. 
States  squadron  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. — 
The  land  is  very  high,  and  half  the  time  the  tops  of 
the  mounlains  are  hid  in  the  clouds;  and  this  is  the 
only  thing  that  renders  them  inhabitable,  and  it  sup- 
plies the  town  with  a small  stream  of  water;  which, 
however,  often  runs  dry. 

Monrovia  is  some  28  years  old;  although  the  soil 
is  very  rich  there  are  not  a dozen  gardens  (at  least  I 
do  not  think  so)  in  the  place.  Some  say  that  the 
blacks  are  too  lazy  to  work,  and  others  allege  that 
it  is  owing  to  other  causes.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
told  me  that  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  very  unhealthy. 
In  cape  Palmas  the  climate,  the  people,  and  the  soil 
are  about  as  at  Monrovia. 

The  governor,  who  dined  on  board,  is  an  intelli- 
gent looking  black  man,  who  was  (I  am  told)  once  a 
barber  in  Charleston;  his  income  is  $2000.  We  fired 
a salute  of  11  guns  for  him. 

Prince’s  island  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  along  the  coast,  but  a 
place  of  little  trade,  the  inhabitants  are  all  blacks. 

The  most  important  person  who  came  on  board 
was  a sergeant  of  artillery,  dressed  in  full  uniform, 
with  side  arms;  he  wore  a cloth  cap  with  a red  band; 
a dark  blue  jacket  with  a red  standing  collar,  gold 
trimming,  and  out  at  the  elbow;  dark  blue  pants 
with  a red  stripe  down  the  seam,  and  half  boots  of 
horse  skin. 

I have,  on  the  whole,  seen  no  spot  to  equal  the  is- 
land of  Madeira — which  is  truly  the  garden  of  the 
world,  producing  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  nil  its  cli- 
mates. The  convent,  which  is  finely  situated  on  the 
high  grounds,  three  miles  from  Funchal,  is  a place 
of  general  resort  for  visiters,  who  find  there  various 
fancy  articles  made  by  the  nuns  for  sale.  You  are 
not  permitted  to  speak  to  them,  but  ihe  specimens 
of  their  taste  and  industry  are  labelled  in  the  sale 
room,  and  you  may  take  or  not,  as  you  please,  at  the* 
prices  marked.  Sisier  Angehne  has  charge  of  the 
sales, — and  when  she  is  there  is  communicative 
enough.  She  is  a beautiful  creature  of  “sweet  six- 
teen.” [Newark  Daily  Ado. 

Oregon.  The  St.  Joseph’s  Gazette  publishes  two 
letters  from  an  emigrant  to  Oregon.  The  first  dated 
the  17th  of  February,  alludes  chiefly  to  the  progress 
which  the  settlers  are  making.  The  writer  speaks 
in  warm  terms  of  the  country,  and  says  the  emi- 
grants raised  a surplus  of  wheat  last  year  of  100,000 
bustiels.  The  oilier  letter  is  more  important,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  emigrants  have  already  es- 
tablished a separate  government.  Politics,  it  seems, 
were  running  high,  and  there,  as  here,  there  appears 
to  be  no  lack  of  men  ready  to  take  the  responsible  of- 
fice of  governor.  The  organization  of  this  govern- 
ment will  very  likely  bring  on  a collision  between 
the  emigrants  and  the  Hudson’s  bay  company.  That 
company,  for  several  years  past,  has  had  a govern- 
ment organized  under  the  act  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, under  which  there  is  a resident  justice  of  the 
peace  at  fort  Vancouver,  and  at  several  other  sta- 
tions. 

These  justices  have  jurisdiction  over  all  suits  and 
contracts  not  exceeding  <£200,  and  over  certain  of- 
fences, for  which  they  may  inflict  punishment. — 
Suits  for  larger  sums,  and  offences  of  a higher 
grade,  are  referred  to  the  superior  courts  in  Canada, 
and  in  criminal  cases  the  accused  may  be  sent  there 
for  trial.  The  jurisd iction  of  these  justices,  we  be- 
lieve, extends  to  all  cases  arising  between  members 
of  the  Hudson’s  bay  company,  or  persons  in  their 
employ,  and  to  cases  arising  between  the  company 
and  their  employees,  and  persons  not  connected 
with  them.  As  there  must  necessa.rily  be  many 
transactions  between  the  emigrants  and  the  Hud- 
son’s bay  company  and  their  employees,  in  which 
disputes  and  difficulties  will  arise,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  such  cases  both  governments  will 
probably  claim  jurisdiction,  and  such  conflicting 
claims  will  doubtless  lead  to  difficulty.  If  the  emi- 
grants feel  sufficient  security  in  themselves  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  government,  they  will  not  tame- 
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ly  submit  to  any  assumptions  of  the  English  compa- 
ny or  their  officers. 

We  learn  that  there  are  three  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor in  the  field.  There  is  little  or  no  money  in 
the  country,  business  is  carried  on  entirely  by  ex- 
changing commodities.  A grist  mill  with  three  run 
of  stones  has  been  put  into  operation  at  the  Walla- 
mette  falls.  Merchandize  is  said  to  be  very  scarce. 

[St.  Louis  Rep.  6th  Sept. 

News  has  been  received  at  Boston,  in  a letter  from 
Honolula,  dated  the  17th  May.  The  writer,  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Allas,  soys: 

“Our  news  from  the  Oregon  is  quite  recent.  This 
spring  their  legislature  meet  to  discuss  the  question 
of  their  entire  independence,  in  which  they  are  sus- 
tained by  the  Hudson’s  bay  company.  It  appears  to 
be  the  desire  of  all  parties,  this  way,  that  Oregon 
should  become  an  independent  republic.  The  set- 
tlement is  very  fiurishing;  and  already  consumes  a 
considerable  amount  of  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  China  and 
English  goods,  purchased  at  this  Mace.  The  set- 


ing.  We  prefer  contributing  from  our  own  earnings 
to  support  the  unfortunate,  to  the  alternative  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  for  the  sake  of 
the  lazy.  There  are  men  in  all  professions,  who  do 
not  get  on,  and  why?  they  will  not  endure  the  priva- 
tions of  early  labor.  They  will  not  deny  themselves 
amusements  inconsistent  with  their  pursuits,  and 
they  u ill  not  labor  all  the  fair  days,  to  get  something 
for  a rainy  day.  They  do  not  understand  the  busi- 
ness at  which  they  place  themselves,  and  they  will 
not  serve  a proper  “apprenticeship,”  or  “journey- 
manship,”  to  acquire  I hat  knowledge.  They  find 
themselves  pinched,  while  others  are  at  ease;  and  in- 
stead of  changing  their  course,  they  fall  to  cursing 
the  formation  of  society,  and  spending  their  days 
and  nights  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  levelling 
down  their  neighbor’s  small  heap  to  their  own  bare 
granary.  Besides,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of 
meddling  with  the  lawful  acquisitions  of  the  indus- 
trious and  skilful,  mark  the  fact,  that  not  one  of 
these  affected  reformers  ever  acquired  a dollar  by 


tiers  claim  the  54th  degree  north  latitu  de  though  the  ; his  public  labors.  He  becomes  troublesome  to  soci 


Hu  Ison’s  bay  company  are  prepaied  to  Mspute  any 
infringement  upon  sins  claimed  by  than.” 

The  same  w riter  says: 

“Affairs  at  Tahiti  are  more  gloomy  th  an  ever. — 
The  influence  of  the  English  officers  is  used  to  re- 
strain its  natives  from  re-commencing  hostilities, 
which  would  be  but  a signal  for  a war  of  extermma- 
1 on.  The  French  make  no  efforts  to  extend  thei  r 
authority  at  present,  although  they  will  finally,  if 
we  can  judge  from  the  extensive  fortifications  they 
are  erecting.  They  have  received,  lately,  large  sup- 
plies of  heavy  munitions  of  war,  direct  from  France, 
which  looks  as  if  they  were  preparing  for  some  more 
formidable  foe  than  the  Tahitians.  The  English 
are  landing  naval  stores  at  this  place.  A vessel  load 
has  just  arrived  from  Valparaiso. 

Twenty  seven  American  citizens,  Canadian  sym- 


ety,  and  finally  quarrels  with  his  brother  reformers, 
just  as  he  did  with  his  former  brother  laborers. — 
One  of  the  greatest  reforms  that  could  be  wrought, 
would  be  the  adoption  for  practice  of  the  old  whole- 
some, but  plain  rule  of  conduct, 

“ Mind  your  own  business 

Twf.ntt-ninth  Congress.  The  political  con- 
struction of  the  29th  congress,  which  meets  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  Monday  in  December  nexi,  is  now 
ascertained,  almost  to  a unit. 

The  Senate,  at  present,  comprises  24  whigs  and  25 
democrals,  not  including  senator  Woodbury,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  will  no  doubt  resign,  if  he  has  not 
done  so  already,  having  been  appointed  to  a seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States. — 
The  vacancy  will,  however,  be  filled  with  a demo- 
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pathizers,  from  Hobart  town,  \ an  Deiman’s  land , i crat.  as  will  also  the  vacancies  in  Virginia,  Indiana 
have  recently  aruved  here,  waiting  passage  to  the  j Mississippi  and  Tennessee;  both  branches  of  the  le 
United  States.  1 hey  were  lately  pardoned  by  the  ! gislature  in  each  of  those  states  being  democratic. — 
Eng  ish  government,  after  four  years  incarceration.  The  full  senate  will,  therefore,  comprise  24  whigs 
Tiey  appear  to  be  a very  quiet,  orderly  set  of  men.  an<j  30  democrats.  Democratic  majority  6. 

One  was  formerly  a co  onel  in  the  U.  States  army.  House  of  Representatives. — The  states  are  arranged 

Business  is  now  dull,  and  the  harbor  quite  clear;  in  the  order  in  which  the  elections  were  held, 
lrom  shipping;  but  the  market  is  crowded  with  goods' 
from  China,  England,  and  the  United  States.  There 
were  some  heavy  importations  early  in  the  spring, 
and  vve  hear  of  two  more  vessels  on  their  way  here 
from  China,  one  from  Chili,  one  from  Mexico,  four 
from  England,  four  from  the  United  Slates,  and  two 
from  the  Oregon;  so  that  the  prospect  is,  the  mar- 
ket will  continue  overstocked.  Foreign  merchants 
in  their  shipments  this  way,  forget  that  it  is  an  in- 
land market,  and  is  soon  filled  to  repletion.  Many 
goods  are  now  sold  here  as.  cheap  as  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  forced  sales  at  auction.  Business 
in  California  promises  belter  Hi  is  season  than  here- 
tofore. 

We  have  had  a large  fleet  of  whalers  in  this  sea- 
son, from  the  United  Stales,  England,  France,  Bre- 
men, Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburg,  and  Hanover; 
and  even  Prussia  sent  one.  At  Lahaina,  they  have 
had,  since  January  upwards  of  one  hundrad  and  sev- 


. , New  Hampshire* 

enly;  ot  which  lOo  were  Yankees,  valued,  with  their;  Virginia 


outfits,  at 

Having  on  board  25  230  bbls.  sperm  oil 
“ “ 86,730  bbls.  whale  oil 

“ “ 808,000  lbs.  bone 


906,690 
693,740 
242,400 

$6,702,830 


Total 

Crews,  4,960  men;  109  of  these  ships  were  out  on 
their  first  season. 

Oregon  mail.  — A large  number  of  letters  from  set- 
tlers in  Oregon  to  their  friends  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  brought  in  by  some  persons  returning,  and 
deposited  in  the  post  office  at  Weston,  Mo.  The 
Democrat  thinks  the  U.  S.  government  should  imme- 
diately mark  out  a mail  route  to  Oregon,  and  con- 
tracl  for  carrying  the  mail.” 

Reform.  A congress  of  laborers  is  to  assemble 
in  this  city  on  the  12th  of  October,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  industrial  reform,  by  procuring  the 
adoption  of  such  leading  general  measures  as  shall 
be  favorable  to  the  whole,  or,  as  we  understand  it, 
to  place  all  laborers  on  one  general  footing. 

The  Philadelphia  U.  S Gazette,  in  publishing  the 
above  paragraph,  accompanies  it  with  the  following 
remark^: 

“We  cut  the  above  from  the  New  York  Mirror, 
which  paper  expresses  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
labors  of  the  kind  referred  to.  We  intend  going  to 
the  first  convention  of  real  laborers  that  shall  be 
held  for  any  good  possible  object,  for  we  are  of  those 
who  lave  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season,  avara- 
ging  about  fourteen  hours  a day  for  more  than  forty 
years;  but  we  shall  hesitate  about  entering  upon  any 
scheme  of  putting  all  laborers  upon  a general  foot 


3s  Democratic  majority  over  whigs,  60;  do.  over  the 
whigs  and  natives,  54.  On  jon  ' Slot,  over  the 
wtiigs  66;  over  ail  opposition  6U. 

Of  the  members  of  the  last  house  who  voted  against 
gen.  M’Kay’s  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff  of  1842,  45  are 
re-elected;  and  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  57.  Ma- 
jority for  reduction  re-elected,  12. 

[.,Y.  Y.  Jour,  of  Commerce. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

An  Indian  slate.  The  Choctaws  have  elected  one 
of  their  chiefs  as  a representative  in  congress.  His 
name  is  Pitchlyn.  He  is  said  to  be  a man  of  intel- 
lect and  of  commanding  influence  among  his  people. 

The  election  of  a territorial  representative  by  the 
Choctaws  is  regarded  as  a step  towards  the  organi- 
zation of  an  independent  government  among  the 
Choctaws  and  the  neighboring  tribes,  with  a view  to 
ultimate  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  design  would  work  an 
important  change  in  our  Indian  policy,  and  would 
tend  to  bring  about  a new  sort  of  relations  between 
our  government  and  the  red  men  of  the  west.  The 
Choctaws  are  among  the  most  civilized  of  the  Indian 
tribes;  they  have,  to  some  considerable  extent,  made 
themselves  familiar  with  agricultural  pursuits  and 
with  habits  of  a settled  mode  of  life.  The  want  of 
these  habits  has  hitherto  been  the  great  obstacle  in 
the' way  of  bringing  the  Indian  tribes  into  friendly 
associations  with  us.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
American  people  has  always  been  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  admission  of  the  Indians  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  our  government  and  institutions;  but  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  their 
attachment  to  hunting  in  preference  to  any  occapa- 
lion  of  regular  industry,  have  had  too  strong  a hold 
upon  these  children  of  the  forest.  No  attempts  to 
civilize  them  have  yet  had  any  complete  success. — 
The  present  movement,  however,  coming  from  the 
Indians  themselves,  seems  to  promise  well.  A re- 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee;  both  branches  of  the  le- ’ presentative  of  the  aboriginal  race  sitting  in  the 

Great  Council  of  the  white  men,  a brother  amongst 
brethren,  will  constitute  a living  bond  of  consociation 
to  draw  both  nations  into  friendly  coalescence.  And 
who,  of  all  that  shall  assemble  in  the  capitol,  will 
have  a better  right  to  sit  there  than  this  son  of  tha 
soil? 

The  territory  which  Pitchlyn  will  represent  in 
congress  is  said  to  conlain  some  eighty  thousand  In- 
dian warriors.  They  consist  of  many  tribes  and 
fragments  of  tribes,  most,  of  them  having  once  dwelt 
on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lands  which 
they  now  hold  are  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  the 
surrender  by  them  of  lands  which  they  once  occu- 
pied in  the  states.  As  a measure  of  policy  nothing 
would  be  more  advisable  than  a friendly  union  with 
these  tribes.  The  frontier  would  need  no  bayonets 
nor  armed  regulars  as  a defence  against  Indian  ag- 
gressions if  the  policy  were  once  found  to  be  practi- 
cable of  fraternizing  the  tribes  as  the  settlements  of 
white  men  advanced  towards  them.  The  Albany 
Argus,  referring  to  this  subject,  strongly  urges  this 
poliey — “It  seems  to  us,”  says  that  journal,  “that  the 
admission  of  the  Indian  state  into  our  Union,  with  a 
full  community  of  privileges  to  them,  as  much  as  to 
the  white  citizens  of  our  country,  would  tend  to 
make  them  fast  friends,  not  from  fear  of  our  army, 
but  from  love  and  respect  for  their  white  brethren  of 
the  United  States.  It  strikes  us  that  this  is  the  true 
way  to  turn  the  edge  of  weapons  that  sagacious  men 
fear  may  yet  be  used  against  our  countrymen.  The 
North  American  Indian  in  character  is  noble,  and, 
'as  all  history  shows,  peculiarly  grateful  and  true  to 
his  friends.  He  hates  with  the  same  warmth  as  he 
loves.  The  influence  of  members  (elected  by  Indian 
voters),  residing  at  Washington,  and  participating  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  congress,  and  thus  acting  as 
the  natural  and  proper  guardians  of  Indian  interests, 
would  be  a constant  source  of  confidence  to  the 
tribes,  in.  the  justice  and  propriety  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  might  affect  them.  Such  political  and 
social  ties  would  be  the  best  and  most  enduring 
guraanty  of  permanent  peace  and  friendship;  and 
would  be  better  than  a standing  army  of  thousands 
of  soldiers.”  [Balt.  Amer. 

Fare  to  the  mountains,  &c.  Anything  relative 
to  the  fare  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  seized  as  a 
choice  morsel  because  the  western  population,  have, 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  turned  a large  por- 
tion of  their  energies  and  emigration  that  way.  And 
in  fact,  the  United  States  government,  like  the  man 
that  overslept  himself  finding  the  sun  two  or  three 
hours  high,  is  beginning  to  rub  open  his  eyes  and  ex- 
claim, ‘well  I guess  I must  try  and  do  something, 
seeing  the  way  is  open.’ 

IV ot,  however,  at  this  time  do  we  wish  to  descant 
upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  going  to  Ore- 
gon or  California,  but  merely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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*One  vacancy. 

(Elected  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  by  single  dis- 
tricts. 

Showing  a whig  gain  of  four  members,  and  a de- 
mocratic loss  of  ten,  compared  with  the  old  congress 
when  elected.  Sundry  changes  were  subsequently 
made,  mostly  in  favor  of  the  whigs. 

There  remains  to  be  elected  eight  members,  viz — 
four  from  Mississippi,  one  from  Florida,  and  one  (to 
fill  vacancies)  from  each  of  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  election  of  four  democrats  in  Mississip- 
pi, (as  the  choice  is  by  general  ticket,)  one  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  one  in  Florida.  If  the  vacancies  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  are  filled  at  all,  they 
will  be  filled  by  democrats.  Leaving  these  two  pla- 
ces out  of  the  aceouul,  the  house  will  be  divided  po- 
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improvements  and  enterprize  of  the  day:  One  wri- 
ter says  that  the  “recent  military  expedition  of  col. 
Kearney  to  the  ‘south  pass’  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
has  settled,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  ques- 
tion of  feasibility  of  military  travel  in  those  far-off 
regions.  The  grass  of  the  prairie,  in  its  profuse 
growth,  affords  the.  best  provender  for  horse  and  cat- 
tle, while  vehicles  meet  with  nothing  to  obstruct 
their  course  from  independence  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  our  Or- 
egon emigrating  parties.  All  experience  goes  to 
show  that  military  expeditions,  taking  the  range  of 
these  regions,  can  exist  and  vigorously  prosecute 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  organized,  with- 
out any  dependence  whatever  on  the  commissary 
department,  after  having  once  been  placed  in  com 
mission.  Capt.  Fremont,  in  his  recent  report,  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  winter  months, 
even  in  the  mountains,  the  nourishment  contained  in 
the  dry  or  old  grass,  hay  of  nature’s  own  manufac- 
ture, yields  ample  subsistence  for  horses 'and  cattle. 

These  facts  are  new  and  interesting  in  the  history 
of  military  operations.  It  has  been  a clog  and  draw- 
back to  all  rapid  military  expeditions,  the  fact  of  not 
being  independent  of  the  commissary  departments^ 
the  delay  experienced  in  waiting  for  necessary  sup- 
plies of  provisions  greatly  retarding  their  operation?, 
and  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  in  numerous  instances 
preventing  a successful  issue;  celebrity  of  movement 
in  warlike  undertakings  being  esteemed  as  the  desi- 
rable object. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  therefore,  to 
know  that  operations  can  be  carried  on  in  any  part 
of  our  extensive  country  without  experiencing  frus- 
trating delays.  Col.  Kearney’s  recent  tour  of  2,100 
miles  occupied  but  one  hundred  days.” 

This  is  all  right,  and  we  think  if  good;  illustrious 
law-abiding  men  get  into  the  ‘far  west,’  they  will 
‘make  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose;’  provided 
they  do  not  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  the  ‘red  men.’ 
Whenever  the  whites  have  touched  the  ‘poor  Indi- 
an’s’ rights,  God  has  given  them  just  power  enough 
to  chasten  their  oppressors.  Remember  that. 

[Nauvoo  Neighbor,  Sept.  17. 

The  administration  has  erred.  The  following 
article,  from  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  “De- 
mocratic” Journals  of  the  centre  of  the  Union,  looks 
somewhat  portentous. 

“It  has  erred  in  its  course  toward  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  governor  Wright  in  New  York. 
These  it  acted  towards  as  opponents,  on  coming  into 
power  in  March  last — as  enemies,  and  not  as  the 
friends  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Clay. 

It  has  erred  in  its  course  toward  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Dallas — a patriotic  band,  who  secured  to  Mr.  Polk 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  erred  in  its  course  toward  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  who  came  to  the  rescue  at  a period  of  great 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

It  has  erred  in  its  course  toward  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  now,  for  no  good  reason,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  are  arrayed  against  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  has  erred  in  its  course  toward  the  friends  of 
gen.  Cass,  gov.  Porter,  and  gen.  Cameron,  upon  whom, 
and  the  friends  of  the  other  parties,  now  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  through  the  great  measures 
which  have  so  long  received  the  attention  of  the  de- 
mocratic party. 

The  crisis  is  an  important  one.  Let  the  adminis- 
tion  pause  and  reflect. 

It  is  too  late  to  temporize.  Decided  action  alone 
can  save  the  party  from  the  injury  it  has  sustained 
by  the  course  of  the  weak,  selfish,  pretended  friends 
of  president  Polk — men  who  really  have  no  interests 
but  their  own  to  subserve.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  West.  The  west  is  no  less  the  seat  of  mind, 
than  of  bone  and  muscle — a fact  of  some  importance, 
in  estimating  the  future  preponderance  of  that  sec- 
tion of  our  republic. 

Wisconsin,  a few  years  since,  was  so  little  known 
as  hardly  to  be  supposed  inhabited;  yet  now,  it  is  on 
the  eve  of  claiming  admission  into  the  Union,  as  a 
state.  Meanwhile  the  means  of  intelligence  of  pass- 
ing events  seem  well  cared  for,  judging  from  the 
list  of  newspapers,  in  the  territory,  as  published  in 
the  Milwaukie  Sentinel.  According  to  that  sheet, 
there  are  at  present,  in  the  territory,  fifteen  printing 
offices,  from  which  are  issued  fifteen  weekly  arid  one 
daily  newspaper.  Six  of  the  weekly  and  the  one 
daily  are  whig  in  politics.  Another  of  the  six 
weeklies  is  democratic — two  are  neutral,  and  one 
is  abolitionist.  Of  the  first  class  are  the — 
Milwaukie  Sentinel,  (daily  and  weekly.) 

The  Southern  American. 


The  Madison  Express. 

The  Wisconsin  Republican. 

The  Janesville  Gazette. 

The  Western  Star. 

The  weekly  Sentinel  is  the  oldest  established  pa- 
per in  the  territory.  The  democratic  papers  are 
the — 

Milwaukie  Courier. 

The  Southport  Telegraph. 

The  Racine  Advocate. 

The  Winconsin  Argus. 

The  Mineral  Point  Democrat. 

The  Wisconsin  Banner,  (German.) 

Of  these  latter  six,  the  Courier,  we  believe  has 
been  the  longest  in  existence. 

The  two  neutral  papers  are  the — 

Wisconsin  Herald,  at  Lancaster. 

The  Independent  American,  at  Plattsville. 

The  abolition  paper  is  the 
American  Freeman,  at  Prairieville. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  another  which  is  soon 
to  be  in  operation  at  .Sheyboygan,  making  in  all, 
(including  the  daily,)  seventeen  newspapers  in  Wis- 
consin. 

New  Yore. — Anti-rent  trials — Proceedings  of  Dela- 
ware Oyer  and  Terminer,  Sept.  27.  Darius  Travis, 
was  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  and 
through  his  counsel  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  plead  guilty  to 
manslaughter  in  the  first  degree;  which  plea  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Zera  Preston,  John  Phcenix,  John  Burch,  Isaac 
L.  Burhans,  Calvin  Madison,  VVm.  Reside,  hereto- 
fore plead  not  guilty  to  indictments  for  murder,  with- 
drew that  plea,  and  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter  in 
the  1st  degree,  which  pleas  were  accepted. 

Augustus  Kettle,  under  age;  Smith  Sanford,  aged 
18;  James  Clayton,  aged  20;  Barbour  Stafford,  aged 
20;  Edwin  Mason,  aged  19;  Henry  L.  Russell,  aged 
19;  heretofore  plead  not  guilty  to  the  indictment  for 
murder,  withdrew  that  plea,  and  severally  plead 
guilty  to  manslaughter  in  the  4th  degree.  These  young 
men  are  all  minors;  the  court  therefore  accepted  the 
plea  now  interposed. 

Andrew  Moscript,  a young  lad  whose  age  is  be- 
tween' 16  and  17  was  brought  in  court,  pale  and 
emaciated,  having  been  quite  sick  since  he  was  ta- 
ken. He  had  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  now  withdraws  that  plea,  and  pleads  guilty 
to  manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree.  Judge  Par- 
ker suggested  to  the  district  attorney,  that  in  consi- 
deration of  the  youth  of  the  prisoner,  his  illness, 
which  is  such  if  confined  in  prison  would  soon  ter- 
minate his  life,  that  he  was  not  a ringleader,  but 
was  drawn  into  the. matter, — the  propriety  of  enter- 
ing nolle  prosequi  in  his  case.  The  district  attorney 
said  he  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
this  matter,  and  would  therefore  move  that  a nolle 
prosequi  be  entered,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Judge  Parker  then  addressed  the  prisoner  in  a few 
words,  upon  the  danger  he  had  incurred  to  himself 
in  being  engaged  in  this  outrage;  his  extreme  youth; 
his  sickly  condition,  &c.,  and  warned  him  as  to  his 
future  course,  urging  him  to  return  to  the  path  of 
duty;  and  if  the  court  should  again  hear  from  him,  it 
was  hoped  it  would  be  of  good. 

He  was  then  dismissed  from  custody. 

Zadoc  Pratt  Noithrop,  aged  17,  was  arraigned  for 
murder,  and  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter  in  the  4th 
degree.  Plea  accepted. 

The  trial  of  John  Van  Steenberg  for  murder  was 
then  resumed  and  a jury  empannelied. 

[Delaware  Express  Extra. 

Conviction  and  sentence  of  Boughlon.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  sentence  pronounced  by  judge  Edmonds: — 

Smith  A-  Boughlon — You  have  been  arrigned  and 
tried  on  a charge  of  robbery,  and  a jury,  almost  of 
your  own  selection,  have  found  you  guilty  of  the 
charge. 

You  have  had  a very  fair  trial.  The  jurors  were 
selected  with  great  care,  two  w'eeks  having  been 
spent  in  subjecting  their  opinions  to  the  severest 
scrutiny,  and  you  have  yourself  afforded  the  best  evi- 
dence that  they  were  eminently  impartial.  You  have 
been  allowed  to  go  at  large  and  fully  to  prepare  your 
defence.  You  have  been  defended  by  able  counsel. 
You  have  been  surrounded  by  numerous  friends,  and 
every  item  of  evidence,  which  you  or  they  deemed 
material  to  your  defence,  you  have  been  allowed  to 
lay  before  the  jury.  You  have  been,  notwithstanding, 
convicted,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  the  court  to 
pass  sentence  upon  you. 

Your  offence,  though  in  form  it  is  presented  to  us 
as  robbery,  is  in  fact  high  treason,  rebellion  against 
your  government,  armed  insurrection  against  the  su- 
premacy of  the  laws. 

Until  you  came  among  them,  the  tenantry  on  the 
Manor  were,  in  outward  deportment  at  least,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  feelings,  a quiet,  orderly , 
law  observing  people,  yourself  suffering  none  of  the 


evils  of  the  tenures  of  which  you  complained;  you 
came  here  a volunteer  from  another  county.  If  you 
had  confined  your  operations  within  lawful  and  peace- 
able bounds,  you  would  doubtless  have  encountered, 
and  perhaps  been  aided  by  the  sympathy  of  many 
wise  and  good  men,  to  whom  the  evils  of  those  ten- 
ures are  as  apparent  as  they  were  to  you.  But  such 
was  not  your  purpose. 

You  came  accompanied  by  a band  of  armed  and 
disguised  men;  you  early  avowed  your  intention  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  laws.  A man  of  educa- 
tion, you  well  understand  your  duty  to  your  country; 
yet  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  impropriety  of 
your  course,  you  admitted  that  you  knew  it  to  be 
wrong,  yet  you  avowed  your  intention  to  persist  in 
your  measures  of  resistance,  because  thus  alone  you 
could  attain  your  end. 

Possessed  of  a species  of  popular  eloquence,  you 
made  your  appeals  to  the  interest  of  the  tenants,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  rent.  To  the  more  lawless  and  de- 
praved among  them,  you  held  up,  by  means  of  the 
disguises  which  you  were  the  first  to  introduce  among 
them,  the  hope  of  impunity  for  any  crimes  they  might 
commit.  You  thus  enlisted  in  your  service  several 
hundred  men,  whom  you  publicly  paraded  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  armed  and  disguised.  And  you 
publicly  notified  them  to  meet  you  on  the  appointed 
day,  armed  and  equipped,  to  resist  the  sheriff  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

When  that  officer  arrived  at  the  village  of  Copake, 
in  the  peaceable  line  of  his  duty,  you  placed  your- 
self at  the  head  of  your  armed  band,  and  with  pis- 
tols cocked  and  swords  drawn,  you  captured  him. — 
You  warned  him  not  to  proceed,  but  avowed  that 
you  had  thus  met  to  resist  him,  and  that  you  intend- 
ed to  do  so  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  You 
held  him  a close  prisoner  for  several  hours.  You 
surrounded  him  with  your  armed  associates,  and 
finally,  with  your  pistol  presented  to  his  breast,  you 
compelled  him  to  surrender  to  you  the  legal  process 
which  it  was  his  duty  and  his  purpose  to  execute. — 
Not  content  then  to  discharge  him,  but  most  fully  to 
manifest  your  contempt  of  the  law  and  its  process, 
you  kept  him  your  prisoner  until,  in  his  presence, 
and  that  of  the  multitude  whom  you  had  assembled 
there,  you  burned  the  papers  of  which  you  had  thus 
robbed  him. 

You  afterwards,  surrounded  in  the  same  manner, 
publicly  avowed  that  you  and  they  were  thus  armed 
in  order  to  resist  the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  in  any 
attempt  to  arrest  you  for  the  crime  you  had  com- 
mitted. And  you  carried  out  your  purpose  by  call- 
ing upon  your  associates  to  sland  by  you,  when  he 
came  to  arrest  you,  by  causing  yourself  to  be  res- 
cued from  his  custody,  and  by  yourself  presenting  a 
loaded  pistol  at  him,  and  threatening  to  shoot  him 
with  it. 

Under  the  impulse  which  you  have  thus  given,  and 
in  imitation  of  your  example,  peaceable  inhabitants 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  at  night.  Houses 
have  been  torn  down,  farms  laid  waste,  the  laws 
forcibly  resisted,  and  the  officers  of  justice  fired  upon 
and  wounded,  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duty. 

Tiiese  offences,  serious  as  they  are,  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  recklessness  with  which  you  have 
persisted  in  pressing  upon  the  court  and  jury  testi- 
mony which  you  know  to  be  false. 

Yuu  have  been  the  leader,  the  active  instigator,  the 
principal  fomenter  of  all  these  disturbances.  You 
have  made  yourself  an  example  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence, and  you  have  caused  many  erring  and  mis- 
guided men  to  follow  it,  to  their  ruin  and  tiie  distur- 
bance of  the  public  peace.  You  have,  therefore, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  court  should  cause 
you  to  be  a warning  example  of  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct,  that  your  misguided  follow- 
ers and  all  others  may  learn  from  your  fate  the  im- 
portant lesson  that  order  must  be  maintained,  the 
la  ws  must  be  enforced. 

Deeply  as  we  may  feel  for  the  ruin  which  you 
have  brought  upon  yourself  and  those  connected  with 
you,  our  duty  leaches  us  that  forbearance  towards 
you  now,  when  such  forbearance  towards  you  here- 
tofore has  only  led  you  on  to  acts  of  more  aggravated 
outrage,  would  be  cruelty  to  the  ignorant  men  whom 
you  have  misguided,  and  to  the  community  which 
you  have  so  deeply  injured. 

You  are  therefore  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  re- 
sidue of  your  life  from  the  society  whose  peace 
you  have  so  wantonly  disturbed,  and  whose  laws 
you  have  so  violently  and  so  frequently  violat- 
ed, in  the  confident  hope,  that  from  the  example 
of  your  fall,  all  may  learn  the  salutary  lesson  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws  must  and  will  be  main- 
tained. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that  you  be  confined 
in  the  state  prison  in  the  county  of  Clinton,  at  hard 
labor,  for  Ihe  term  of  your  natural  life. 
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Boughton,or  Big  Thunder,  passed  through  Troy  on  i 
Wednesday  last,  in  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Colum-  Washington, 


bia  county,  on  his  way  to  the  Clinton  county  prison, 
in  pursuance  of  his  sentence. 

Pennsylvania.  “ Pittsburg, " says  the  Chronicle 
of  that  city,  “has  risen  from  her  ashes;  and  where 
so  lately  all  was  desolation,  now  activity  and  bustle 
and  the  hum  of  husiness  are  seen  and  heard.”  The 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  says  that  he  counted  a few 
days  ago  two  hundred  and  eight  warehouses,  dwell- 
ings and  manufacturing  establishments  rebuilt  and 
reoccupied  since  the  great  conflagration,  [n  addi 
tion  to  this  number  there  are  about  five  hundred 
buildings  in  different  stages  of  progress,  from  the 
laying  the  foundations  to  the  putting  on  of  the  last 
finishing  touches  of  the  painter’s  brush.  Among  the 
buildings  nearly  completed  are  two  hotels  of  the 
largest  class,  and  a large  number  of  splendid 
warehouses  on  Wood,  Market,  and  Water  streets. — 
“We  wish,”  remarks  the  Chronicle,  “that  the  kind 
hearted  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  so 
generously  came  to  our  assistance,  could  pass  through 
the  burnt  district  and  see  the  great  work  which  they 
have  aided  us  to  accomplish.  Our  city  rebuilt  is  the 
most  suitable  monument  that  our  gratitude  can  erect 
to  their  generosity.” 

Delaware.  We  recently  made  a brief  tour 
through  parts  of  the  neighboring  state  of  Delaware, 
and  were  very  agreeably  surprised  at  the  manifest 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  many  portions  of 
our  route,  over  what  was  the  case  when  we  passed 
over  the  same  ground  ten  years  ago.  No  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  have  marked  the  rapid  and 
very  treat  improvement  in  New  Castle  county — but 
it  is  more  in  reference  to  Kent  and  Susses,  that  we 
now  have  to  speak.  The  use  of  lime  as  manure  is 
what  has  mostly  effected  the  beneficial  change  in  the 
agricultural  appearance  of  those  counties.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  this  fertilizer  are  imported  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  burnt 
in  the  slate.  From  Delaware  City  to  Cantwell’s 
Bridge,  and  south  through  the  Levels,  the  whole 
country  is  in  a high  state  of  productiveness.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Smyrna,  and  back  of  it  for  many  miles, 
reaching  into  the  foiests  along  the  road  towards 
Dover  and  Leipsic,  fine  fields  of  clover  and  heavy 
corn  have  taken  the  place  of  stunted  wild  grass,  and 
corn  producing  little  else  than  mere  nubbins.  Around 
Leipsic,  on  Raymond’s  and  Little  creeks,  the  same 
change  has  been  effected,  as  well  as  around  Dover 
and  Camden.  Occasionally  is  seen  a green  spot 
rising  towards  Milford,  Milton,  or  Lewistown.  But 
a3  yet  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  not  extended 
as  greatly  as  it  ought,  and  is  needed  into  Sussex. — 
But  in  Kent  it  is  every  where  manifested.  The  crop 
of  wheat  at  the  Lie  harvest  throughout  the  state, 
was  large  and  of  good  quality  and  perhaps  it  never 
yielded  so  abundant  a crop  of  corn  as  the  present. — 
The  value  of  land  has  risen  in  Kent  and  New  Castle 
very  considerably,  and  we  weie  rather  surprised  to 
hear  of  farmers  selling  tracts  at  filty  dollars  an  acre 
and  upwards,  that  we  know  could  have  been  bought 
some  years  ago  for  ten.  We  missed  from  many 
places  forests  of  oak  and  hickory,  and  found  corn  in 
their  place.  We  are  inclined  to  think  such  changes 
will  not  only  be  productive  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  to  the  state,  but  add  to  its  salubrity. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  villages,  compared  with  the  period  of  which  we 
speak.  Smyrna  has  improved — Dover  has  grown — 
Milford,  Milton,  Lewistown  little  or  none,  Cantwell’s 
Bridge  aud  Leipsic,  however,  have  grown  materially 
in  population  and  activity.  On  the  whole,  the  ar- 
dent spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  was  pleas- 
ing to  us  and  the  good  work  has  already  strengthened 
the  hand  of  our  gallant  little  neighbor.  Long  may 
she  prosper  aud  be  proud  of  her  agricultural,  me- 
chanical and  commercial  enterprise. 

Pennsylvanian. 

Maryland  Election. 

First  congressional  district. 

Comprising  St.  Mary’s,  Cnarles,  Calvert,  Prince 
George’s  Montgomery,  and  Anne  Arundel  counties, 


Frederick, 

Allegany, 


Snively,  Whig. 
2.231 
2,749 
1,065 


Perry,  Loco. 
2,271 
2.956 
1,562 


6,095  6,789 

Petry’s  maj.  694. 

Third  district. 

Wethered,  Whig  Ligon,  Loco. 
Baltimore  county,  1,690  1,870 

Carroll,  1,574  1,511 

Howard  District,  648  661 

Five  wards  of  Balt,  city,  1,118  1,832 


5,924 


Native. 

Duncan. 

1,147 


Loco. 

Gilts. 

5,824 


5,030 

Fourth  district. 

Whig. 

Kennedy. 

The  first  fifteen  wards  ) . q(,0 

of  Baltimore  city,  ) ’ 

Fifth  district. 

Comprising  Harford,  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anne’s, 
and  Caroline  counties. 

Wright,  With 
Harford,  1,132  ' 

Cecil,  1,301 

Kent,  597 

Queen  Anne’s,  735 

Caroline,  619 


Constable,  Loco. 
1.255 
1,595 
528 
694 
559 


4,444  4,541 

Constable’s  maj.  169. 

Sixth  district. 

Comprising  Talbot,  Dorchester,  Worcester,  and 


Somerset  counties. 
Talbot, 


Long,  W. 
697 


Marlin,  L. 
744 


Cecil  county 

State  Senate — McCullough,  loco,  1,535,  Veazy, 
whig,  1,186. 

Delegates. 

Flollyday,  1 480  I Mitchell, 

Maffit,  1,489  | Lund, 

Orr,  1,420  I Trimble, 

Pennington,  1.389  | Hogg, 

Charles  county. 

Wliigs.  I Ind.  Whigs. 

Ferguson,  504  | Gardner, 

Reeder,  534  I Spalding, 

Carpenter,  524  | 

Dorchester  county 

Locos. 

Rowins, 

Lecompte, 

Piercy, 

Woolford, 


1,178 

1,252 

1,192 

1,261 


370 

364 


Whigs. 
Boon, 
Eccleston, 
F raser, 

Jas  Smith, 


1,122 
1,129 
1,121 
1,064 

Four  whigs  elected. 

Frederick  county. 


857 

920 

888 

851 


Biser, 

Lowe, 

Boteler, 

Zollinger, 

Hoover, 

Stephenson , 
Street, 
Johns, 
Hanson, 

Thomas, 

Briscoe, 

Sutton, 


2.950 

Rhoderick, 

2,755 

2,919 

Root, 

2,745 

2,897 

Grable, 

2.736 

2,881 

Norris, 

2,732 

2,834 

McSherry, 

2,674 

Harfori 

county. 

1,420 

Archer, 

1,308 

1,380 

Magavv, 

1,258 

1,367  I 

Whileford, 

1,276 

1.365 

Glenn, 

1,213 

Kent  county. 

507 

456 

327 


Smythe, 

Raisin, 

Strong, 


626 

615 

579 


Montgomery  county. 


Dorchester, 

1,145 

884 

Whigs. 

Locos. 

Somerset, 
i Worcester, 

1,031 

957 

Patterson, 

884 

Forrest, 

848 

862 

992 

Holland, 

957 

Dorsey. 

869 

— 

— 

Allnutt, 

893 

Dade, 

865 

\ 

3,735 

3,577 

Boriifant, 

826 

Worthington 

774 

Long’s  majority  158 

Three  whigs  and  one  loco  elected. 

— 

Prince 

George's  county. 

HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Whigs. 

Locos. 

Allegany  county. 

Bowie, 

853 

Wilson, 

Middleton, 

766 

Wliigs. 

Locos. 

Clagett, 

847 

699 

Jamison, 

1,095  1 Swan, 

1.511 

Stephen, 

799 

Hatton, 

663 

McKinley, 

1,062  | Berry, 

1,454 

Duckett, 

779 

Keech, 

599 

Thayer, 

1,055  1 Schley, 

1,519 

Four  whigs 

elected 

Newman, 

1,100  | Patterson 

1,516 

Queen 

Ann's 

county. 

Four  locos  elected. 

Anne  Arundel  county. 


Whigs. 
Johnson, 
Kent, 
Dunbar, 
Carroll, 
Hayden, 


1,499 

1,490 

1.483 
1,466 

1.484 


Locos. 
Chairs, 
Franklin, 
Murray, 
(Tyson, 
Morris, 


1,489 
1,497 
1,519 
1 445 
1,523 


706 

695 

672 


Messrs.  Johnson  and  Kent,  whigs,  and  Messrs. 
Murray,  Franklin,  and  Morris,  locos,  are  e'lected. 
Baltimore  City. 

Whies. 


Locos. 
Stansbury, 

| Baughman, 
i Vansant, 

Cox, 

I McLane, 

Natives. 
i Parr, 

! Taylor, 

; Holland, 
Balderston, 
Breck, 

Locos. 
Carroll, 

Hall, 

Ware, 

Holmes, 

Bowen, 
McCanns,  (Ind.) 


Montgomery, 

Charles, 

Calvert, 

Prince  George’s 
Anne  Arundel, 
St.  Mary’s 


Chapman,  Whig. 
935 
633 
418 
811 
884 
557 


Key,  Loco. 
858 
488 
387 
697 
827 
627 

3,884 


4,238 

Chapman’s  maj.  354. 

Second  congressional  district. 

Comprising  Allegany,  Washington,  and  Frederick 
counties. 


7,704  Kenlv,  3,898 

7 695  Reese,  3,837 

7,655  Wood,  3 788 

7,627  Harris,  3,774 

7,622  Purviance,  3,761 

Temperance. 

3,259  Brown,  211 

3,254  Reese,  186 

3,224  Evans,  157 

3,223  Wright,  153 

3.183  Spencer,  146 

Baltimore  county. 

Whigs. 

2,054  | Wise, 

1,750  I Jackson, 

1,839 
1,843 
1,832 
1,582 


Cook, 

Kemp, 
Dunbracco, 
Somerset  county. 

Reformers. 
Rowland,  ( W.) 
Adams,  (W.) 
Lankford,  (W.) 
Teackle,  (L.) 


1,084 

1,064 

1,047 

1,016 


Legg, 

Baxter, 

McCoilister, 

Whigs. 

Parsons, 

Waters, 

Gibbons, 

Turner, 

Four  whigs  elected. 

St.  Mary's  county. 

Whigs . 

Smith,  525 

I Jones,  600 

iDunkinson,  609 

Coombs,  833 

Four  whigs  elected, 

Talbot  county. 

Whigs. 

Goldsborough, 

Harrington, 

C.  PI.  Bowdle, 


743 

734 

712 


999 

778 

738 

831 


Smith, 

2,425 

Tritle, 

2,273 

1,228 

Crampton, 

2.332 

Dellinger, 

2,239 

842 

Cush  wa, 

2,315 

Fouke, 

2 230 

Stotllemyer, 

2,176 

Nyman, 

2.195 

Witmer, 

2,096 

Buchanan, 

2,169 

The  first  five  named  gentlemen  are  elected. 
Calvert  county. 


Allnult, 

Kent, 

Wilson, 

Grove, 

Kerlinger, 

Manro, 

Hape, 

Crabbs, 

Kroh, 

Whigs. 

Harrington, 

Pearson, 

Wheeler, 


420  Hanoe, 

411  Grama  ne, 
363  Bond, 
Carroll  county. 

865  I Ege, 

723  I Shelman, 
693  Honk, 

531  I Wampler, 
Anti-Tax  Ticket. 

866  I Fowble, 
844  I Smith, 

Caroline  county. 

Locos. 


596 

638 

614 


Three  whigs  elected. 


Culbreth, 

Carter, 

Kean, 


428 

399 

366 

1,574 

1,415 

1,466 

1,500 

809 

720 


518 

580 

555 


712 

712 

701 


Three  locos  elected. 


Locos. 

P.  F.  Thomas, 
Orem, 

B M.  Bowdle, 


735 

733 

730 


Worcester  county. 


Wliigs. 

Ind.  Whigs. 

Dennis, 

971 

Selby, 

969 

Landing, 

977 

Purnell,  • 

938 

Merrill, 

294 

W.  J.  Leonard, 

774 

Four  whigs  elected — three  regularly 
whigs,  aud  one  ind.  whig. 

HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

1844. 


nominated 


Counties. 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore  city 

Baltimore  county 

Charles 

Calvert 

Carroll 

Caroline 

Cecil 

Dorchester 


Whig. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0 

4 


Loco. 

4 
0 

5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


1845. 

Whig.  Loco. 

0 4 

2 3 
0 
0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

4 


1)0 
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Frederick 

Harford 

Kent 

Montgomery 
Prince  George’s 
Queen  Anne 
St.  Mary’s 
Somerset 
Talbot 
Washington 
Worcester 


2 

4 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

Cl 

THE  POPULAR.  VOTE 

Clay. 


Allegany, 

Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore  city, 
Baltimore  eounty, 
. Carroll, 

Charles, 

Cecil, 

Calvert, 

Caroline, 

Dorchester, 

Frederick, 

Harford, 

Kent, 

Montgomery^ 
Prmce  George’s 
Queen  Anne’s, 
Somerset, 

St.  Mary’s, 
Talbot, 
Washington, 
Worcester, 


Vote  in  ’44, 
Do.  in  ’45, 


1,424 
1,777 
8,413 
2 301 
1,784 
785 
1,527 
457 
680 
1 397 
3,190 
1,517 
718 
1,124 
1,054 
749 
1,449 
783 
795 
2,633 
1,453 


vote  is  almost  identical  with  the  delegate  vote,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement — 


0 

3 

0 

Wards. 

Giles'  vote. 

Loco  delegate  v 

0 

3 

i 

1 

414 

414 

0 

4 

0 

o 

492 

497 

0 

3 

0 

3 

371 

362 

0 

3 

0 

4 

365 

365 

0 

4 

0 

5 

309 

306 

•0 

0 

3 

6 

441 

434 

0 

2 

3 

7 

376 

363 

0 

4 

0 

8 

493 

492 

— . 

— 

— 

9 

454 

457 

21 

43 

39 

10 

251 

252 

OF  THE 

STATE. 

11 

318 

317 

Polk. 

W. 

L F. 

12 

471 

471 

1,491 

1,065 

1,562 

13 

247 

245 

1,503 

1.532 

1,488 

14 

287 

288 

8,887 

6,080 

7,686 

15 

515 

530 

2,716 

1,690 

1.870 

5804 

5 

1,694 

1,574 

1,511 

Difference  6 votes. 

519 

i nt\A 

633 

i om 

488 

i car: 

These  facts  are 

a demonstration  that  there  wa3 

344 

552 

903 

2,994 

1,247 

527 

852 

666 

722 

962 

468 

712 

2,565 

909 


418 

619 

1,145 

2,749 

1,192 

597 

935 

811 

735 

1,031 

557 

697 

2,282 

862 


387 

559 

884 

2,956 

1,255 

528 

858 

697 

694 

959 

627 

746 

2,276 

912 


35,984  32  676  28,504  30,526 
35,984  28,504 

N.  A.  vote,  1,147 

68  660  

60,177  60,177 

Falling  off,  8,483 

Whig  majority  in  1844  3,308 

Loco  majority  in  1845  2,022 

A correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American,  thus 
exhibits  a whig  view  of  the  late  field. 

Messrs,  editors — The  late  election  presents  some 
topics  to  the  reflection  of  the  new  Native  American 
party  in  this  city  which  I commend  to  their  notice. 

That  party  was  beguiled  into  the  belief  that  many 
locos  were  earnestly  disposed  to  join  them.  Their 
converts  were  every  where  spoken  of.  The  loco 
foco  party  at  large  affected  to  deplore  their  great 
falling  off  towards  nativeism.  The  native  Ameri- 
cans themselves  never  learned  the  truth  until  the 
day  of  trial.  On  that  day  it  become  manifest  that 
they  had  been  imposed  upon,  deceived,  used  to  serve 
a purpose,  and  then  abandoned  The  locos  did  not 
vote  with  them.  Not  even  those  who  went  into  their 
convention  and  assisted  in  nominating  their  candi 
dates.  Every  loco  went  back  to  his  standard  as  soon 
as  he  found  the  native  squadron  firmly  set  in  the 
field.  The  consequence  was  what  every  one  feared 
— we  were  beaten:—  not  by  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
but  by  his  stratagem.  We  have  been  beaten  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  our  friends. 

An  inspection  of  the  returns  will  show  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  promises  of  the  loco  focos  to 
sustain  the  native  ticket,  they  utterly  deserted  it. — 
In  the  five  upper  wards  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Ligon’s  vote  is  the  true  index  of  the  loco  foco 
strength.  There  was  no  native  ticket  in  opposition 
to  him.  It  was  a bare  trial  of  the  strength  of  the 
two  parties — upon  him  and  Mr.  Wethered.  Now. 
in  these  same  five  wards  was  a native  ticket  for  the 
legislature  as  well  as  a whig  and  a loco  ticket. — 
Yet  the  vole  there  for  the  loco  delegates  was  iden- 
tically the  same  as  that  for  Mr.  Ligon.  Of  course, 
then,  no  loco  left  his  standard  in  that  district,  to 
go  to  the  natives.  The  natives  were  all  from  the 
whig  side.  The  following  returns  demonstrate  this: 
16th  ward,  Ligon’s  vote  319  Loco  ^legate  vote  321 

17th  do  do  do  363  do  do  do  365 

18th  do  do  do  478  do  do  do  465 

19th  do  do  do  383  do  do  do  381 

20th  do  do  do  339  do  do  do  335 

The  differences  in  these  votes  are  so  small  as  to 
show  that  the  party  went  in  a body  for  both  tickets; 
that  they  did  not  do  any  thing  for  ihe  native  ticket. 

If  the  fifteen  wards,  comprising  the  4lh  congres. 
sional  district,  be  examined,  the  returns  will  show 
the  same  thing  there.  The  locos  kept  their  ranks 
just  as  firmly  in  the  fifteen  wards  as  in  the  five: — 
That  is  to  say,  the  congress  ticket  in  the  fifteen 
wards,  where  there  was  a native  candidate,  showed 
the  actual  locofoco  vote  as  accurately  as  the  con 
gress  ticket  in  the  five  wards,  where  there  was  no 
native  candidate.  In  the  fifteen  wards  the  congress 
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defection  towards  native  Americanism  in  the  loco 
camp. 

The  contest  between  the  three  parties  was  a game 
which  the  locos  had  the  shrewdness  to  see  could  be 
played  to  their  advantage.  And  they  so  played  it. — 
The  whigs  have  been  the  victims,  and  the  locos 
laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  natives. 

Are  we  to  have  this  game  hereafter?  Will  the 
natives  shut  their  eyes  to  the  imposition  that  has 
i been  practised  upon  them,  and  still  continue  their 
useless  organization? — Useless? — worse  than  useless: 
— mischievous  both  to  themselves  and  the  whig  par- 
ty: advantageous  only  to  the  common  enemy.  Do 
they  desire  to  give  this  congressional  district  over  to 
locofocoism  for  the  next  ten  years?  Do  they  wish  a 
locofoco  mayor,  council,  governor,  legislature,  con- 
gress for  years  yet  to  come?  Is  the  whig  party  so 
prosperous  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  invent  new 
troubles  for  il? — to  go  out  of  the  way  to  put  a spoke 
in  its  wheel?  Are  whigs  the  men  to  do  this?  Is  it ' 
worth  while  to  summon  an  army,  even  if  you  could, 
under  the  lone  star  of  nativism,  when  you  have  I 
already  a banner  broad  enough  to  enclose  that  star; 
in  a galaxy  of  glorious  whig  principles?  Pray,  gen- 
tlemen, think  of  this  before  you  go  farther  in  this' 
path  of  separation.  You  march  to  political  ruin  and 
you  drag  us  with  you.  If  the  disaster  which  has  just  j 
befallen  us  should  teach  us  the  wisdom  of  future  | 
Union,  that  disaster  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
happy  event. 

We  can  better  afford  defeat  to-day  than  two  years 
hence.  Our  country  may  stand  in  sore  need  of  the 
support  which  in  past  times  she  has  found  from  a de- 
voted, faithful,  and  united  whig  party.  She  may 
have  heavy  cause  for  grief  in  their  disunion.  Let 
not  that  reproach  rest  upon  us, — but  now,  in  duej 
time,  in  the  moment  of  our  first  perception  of  the: 
craft  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  mischief  we  have) 
encountered,  let  us  hasten  back  into  our  old  array,  ; 
and  once  more,  “in  mutual,  well  beseeming  ranks,! 
march  all  one  way.  A whig  of  many  campaigns.  ] 

List  of  Members  of  the  Marylanp  Legislature.' 
The  Clipper  has  compiled,  for  the  information  of  readers  j 
throughout  the  State,  the  following  list  of  the  members 
elect  to  the  next  Legislature  of  Maryland.  Those  mark- 
ed with  a * are  Loco  focos. 

House  of  Delegates, 


•John  Gusli iva,  of  D. 

Montgomery  Count y. 
Nathan  Htiliand, 

James  N.  Allnutt, 

George  C.  Patterson, 
•Lloyd  Dorsey 

Allegany  County. 
•James  M.  Schley, 

*Ji)h,i  FI.  Paiterson, 

•John  Swann, 

•Jeremiah  Berry. 

Carroll  Oov.nty. 

A.  G.  Ege, 

Abraham  Wampler, 
Thomas  Hook, 

James  M.  Shelman. 
owing  is  a list  of  the  Senators 
oi  their  terms  of  3er- 


St.  Mary's  County. 
P.  F.  Coombs, 

W illiam  H.  Dunkinson, 
John  A.  Jones. 

Kent  County. 
William  Smyth, 

Macall  M.  Rasin, 
Lawrence  M-  Strong. 

Anne  Arundel  County. 
John  Johnson, 

James  Kent, 

•James  Morris, 

•James  Murray, 
•Alexander  Franklin. 

Calvert  County. 
Richard  Hance, 

•James  G.  Allnutt, 
•Daniel  Kent. 

Charles  County. 
Robert  S.  Reeuer, 

James  D.  Carpenter, 
James  Furgusson . 

Baltimore  County. 
•Janies  Carroll,  Jr. 

•John  B.  Holmes, 
•Nathan  H.  Ware, 

•Levi  K Bowen, 
•Thomas  Hall. 

Talbot  County. 
•Philip  F.  Thomas, 
•Spedden  Orem,  Jr. 
•Benjamin  M.  Bowdle. 

Somerset  County. 
Allison  C.  Parsons, 
William  S.  Waters, 
Theodore  T.  Gibbons, 


Queen  Anne's  County. 
Clinton  Cook, 

Thomas  H.  Kemp, 
Lemuel  Dunbracco. 

Worcester  County. 
George  W.  Landing, 
James  U.  Dennis, 

R.  H.  II  Selby, 

Elisha  A.  Purnell. 

Frederick  County. 
•Daniel  A.  Biser, 

*E.  Louis  Lowe, 

•Henry  Boteier, 

•Geortie  Zulliiiger, 
•Francis  J.  Hoover, 
Harford  County. 
•William  B.  Stephenson, 
•Abraham  J.  Street, 
•Henry  H.  Johns, 
•Benedict  H.  Hanson. 

Caroline  County. 
Joseph  Pearson, 

Thomas  Wheeler, 
George  W.  Harrington. 

Baltimore  City. 
•Elijah  Stansbury,  Jr. 
•Francis  M.  Baughman, 
•Joshua  Vansant, 
•Nathaniel  Cox, 

•Robert  M.  McLane. 

Washington  County. 
Lewis  Ti'inle, 

H.  W.  Dellinger, 
•George  W.  Smith, 

*Elie  Crampton, 


John  Turner, 

Dorchester  County. 

John  F.  Boone, 

.William  Frazier, 

John  F.  Eccleston, 

James  Smith,  of  S.  C. 

Cecil  County. 

•William  R.  Maffitt, 

•Andrew  Orr, 

•Richard  C.  Hollyday, 

•Nolde  Pennington. 

Prince  George’s  County. 

Thomas  F.  Bowie, 

William  T.  Clagett, 

Edward  Stephen, 

Thomas  S.  Duckett. 

The  Senate — The  foil 
with  the  dates  of  tile  expiration 
vice: 

St.  Marv’s  county — James  F.  Blackistone  1850 
Kent — William  S.  Constable  1850 

Calvert — John  Parren*  1848 

Charles — John  Matthews  1848 

Anne  Arundel — John  S.  Sellman*  1848 

Baltimore — Hugh  Ely  1846 

Talbot — Samuel  flambleton,  Jr.  1850 

Somerset — William  Williams  1848 

Dorchester — Francis  P.  Phelps  1850 

Cecil — Hiram  McCullough*  1846 

Prince  Goerge’s — William  D.  Bowie*  1848 

Queen  Anne’s — John  Palmer  1846 

Worcester — Teagle  Townsend  1846 

Frederick— Casoar  Quynn,*  (seat  contested)  1850 
Harford — James  Moores  1850 

Caroline — Jacob  Charles  1848 

Washington — John  Newcomer  1846 

Montgomery — Wm.  Lingan  Gaither  1848 

Allegany — John  Beall  3846 

Carroll — William  Roberts  I860 

Baltimore  city — William  Frick*  1846 

Virginia. — Another  affair  at  Parkersburgli.  The 
Marietta  Intelligencer  gives  an  account  of  some  re- 
cent violent  movements  at  Parkersburgh,  designed 
to  frighten  a way  the  Rev.  John  Dillon,  assigned 
by  the  late  Ohio  conference  to  that  station.  Rev. 
A.  Brown  had  been  stationed  there,  and  suggested 
Mr.  Dillon  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  al- 
though the  congregation  was  about  equally  divid- 
ed on  the  separation  of  the  church  into  north 
and  south,  yet  those  who  wished  to  remain  with  the 
church  north,  desired  a preacher  from  Ohio. 

Before  Mr.  Dillon  came,  an  old  board  of  trustees, 
some  of  whom  had  resigned,  and  some  had  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  church,  held  a meeting  and 
resolved  that  they  would  not  receive  any  preacher 
sent  from  the  Ohio  con  ference.  Mr.  Dillon  arrived 
and  was  threatened  with  a mob  On  Sunday  he  found 
the  doors  of  the  church  closed  upon  him,  but  obtained 
possession,  and,  amidst  great  noise  and  disturbance 
from  a crowd  of  persons  around  the  house  and  in  the 
basement,  preached. 

On  Monday  the  citizens  at  large  held  an  indigna- 
tion meeting,  when  a committee  of  sixty  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Mr.  Dillon  and  notify  him  that 
unless  he  left  town  before  the  next  Saturday,  he 
would  be  forcibly  removed!  His  decision  is  not 
known,  nor  is  the  result. 

In  the  meantime,  Brown,  their  former  preacher, 
who  had  returned  there  for  his  family,  was  threat- 
ened with  a coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  but  left  before 
it  was  prepared.  Neither  of  these  preachers  are 
charged  with  being  abolitionists,  but  the  people 
would  not  allow  the  church  to  have  a preacher  from 
Ohio. 

Indiana.  Annexed  are  the  official  returns  of  eon- 
gre6smen  from  all  the  counties  in  the  state,  by  con- 
gressional districts: 

District. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Whig. 

6.331 

6,376 

6,706 

5,512* 

5.883 

5,253 

6,185 

5,745 

5,959 

5,482 

59,430 


Democrat. 

7,346 

7.219 

7,246 

*4,021 

7,559 

8,183 

6.012 

6,260 

6,302 

5,837 


65,985 

59,430 


Democratic  maj.  in  the  state,  6,555 

Do.  last  November,  2,314 

The  abolition  vole  was  219  in  the  3d  district,  553 
in  the  4th,  276  in  the  5th,  91  in  the  8th,  273  in  the 
9lh,  and  343  in  the  10th.  In  the  other  districts  theFe 
were  no  abolition  candidates,  Total  abolition  vote 
1,755.  Last  November,  2,106. 

•The  presidential  vote  last  November,  no  democratic 
candidate  being  run  in  this  district  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion. 
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French  Imports.  The  Mokiteur  pnblishes  the  follow- 
ing returns  from  the  Administration  of  the  Customs  of 
the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into 
France  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
showing  the  quantities  arrived  and  consumed,  and  the 
duties  received: 

DUTIES. 

Francs. 


7,927,850 
601,252 
396,015 
7,576,327 
197,864 
4,379,016 
4,778,980 
17,963 
29,488 
208 
2 338,282 
1,611  691 
104,608 
365,031 
15,151 

11.049 
65,683 

146,667 

75,792 

226,434 

2,720,674 

11.049 


MERCHANDISE. 

ARRIVED. 

CONSUMED. 

* 

Met.  quint. 

Met.  quint. 

Sugar,  (French  Col.) 

489,847 

434.500  : 

Ditto,  (foreign) 

104,040 

64  017 

Coffee 

139,654 

84,667 

Cocoa 

17,612 

8,435 

Pepper 

19,258 

491,937 

8,S67 

Cotton  wool 

351.320 

Mahogany 

26.415 

23,824 

Oil,  Olive 

154,767 

153,316 

W ools 

81,447 

94,070 

Silk,  raw 

4 308 

3.263 

Do.  spun 

3,968 

2,681 

Do.  floss 

324 

184 

Coal 

10,405,6S1 

9 875.077 

Cast  Iron,  un wrought 

278,122 

279,040 

Copper,  in  pigs 

43,090 

48.975 

Lead,  in  pigs 

88,090 

65.322 

Tin,  un  wrought 

8,102 

8,286 

Zinc,  first  fusion 

56,356 

55,890 

Nitrate  of  Potassium 

2,170 

3,981 

Nitrate  of  soda 

23,452 

17,599 

Cochineal 

521 

862 

Indigo 

11,408 

4,229 

Flax  and  hemp,  threads  41,781 

40,312 

Ditto  cloths 

Other  duties 

18,866 

17,890 

1 

75  952,014 

Being  4,404,607  fr.  more  than  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1844,  and  6,032,796  fr.  than  that  of  1844. 

*fhe  metrical  quintal  is  221  § pounds  English. 

Table  showing  the  Ratio  which  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges,  grammar  and  primary  schools, 
and  the  number  of  illiterate,  over  20  years  of  age,  in 
each  State,  bear  to  the  white  population  of  such  State; 
also  the  number  of  whites  to  the  square  mile  in  each 
State. 

Ratio  to  Whites  of  Students  in 


States. 


o-S 

c n 


C3  Q 

G - 

O 


« » 
o a 


Maine. 

15.6 

1833 

59 

3 

154 

IN . Hampshire. 

30.9 

656 

48.8 

3.4 

300 

Verm  mi. 

29.3 

1250 

70  3 

4.5 

128 

Massachusetts. 

86.5 

913 

43  5 

4.5 

164 

Rhode  Island. 

83.7 

326 

23.8 

6 

65.4 

Connecticut. 

60.8 

362 

62  6 

4.<T 

574- 

New  York. 

49  5 

1851 

68  5 

4.7 

53.5 

.New  Jersey. 

49.7 

793 

116 

6.7 

55 

Pennsylvania. 

36.6 

825 

105 

93 

49  4 

Delaware. 

34.3 

2546 

766 

8.4 

12  1 

Maryland. 

34.1 

391 

74.3 

16.9 

26  9 

Virginia. 

11.9 

67  S 

60.9 

20  6 

12.6 

N’tli  Carolina. 

102 

.3662 

110 

32.4 

8.5 

S’th  Carolina. 

8.7 

1542 

59  9 

20.7 

12  5 

Georgia. 

67 

6.t5 

51.7 

26.2 

13.2 

Alabama. 

64 

2205 

66.8 

20.6 

14.8 

Mississipp  i. 

4.3 

394 

70.1 

21.7 

21.4 

Louisiana. 

3.7- 

160 

79.4 

44  3 

32.6 

Arkansas. 

1.4 

00 

258 

29-6 

11.8 

Tennessee. 

16 

1302 

115 

25.5 

10  9 

Missouri. 

4.9 

054 

163 

19.3 

16.6 

Kentucky. 

14.7 

416 

120 

23.9 

147 

Ohio. 

3S.-2 

874 

34S 

6.8 

42.4 

Indiana. 

18.8 

2107 

233 

14 

17.8 

Illinois. 

8.2 

151S 

240 

13  5 

17.1 

Michigan. 

3.5 

13-12 

436 

7.1 

97.3 

loWft. 

0.2 

00 

1717 

15.9 

38.4 

Florida. 

0.4 

00 

38.1 

30.2 

21.4 

income,  but  there  was  an  excess  of  income  over  expen- 
diture in  1844  and  1845 — nearly  one  million  and  a half 
in  the  former,  and  three  millions  and  a half  in  the 
latter  year. 

The  sources  whence  our  immense  revenue  is  derived 
are  various.  Taking  the  general  heads  for  last  year,  we 
find  them  to  be  as  follows.- 

Customs  and  Excise.  £33,570,694 

Stamps.  7,327.803 

Assessed  and  Land  Taxes.  4,429,870 

Property  and  Income  Tax.  5.329,601 

Postoffice.  1,705,068 

Crown  Lands.  441.593 

Other  Ordinary  Revenue.  394,598 

Money  from  China.  385,008 

.£58,590,217 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  runs  into  a great 
variety  of  channels.  Last  year  the  mere  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  Customs  and  Revenue  was  £11,406,586;  and  with 
the  Preventive  Service  charges  amounted  to  £1,967,584. 
The  collection  of  Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes,  ect.,  was 
£2,860,536.  Here,  the  mere  expense  of  collecting  the 
j revenue  amounts  to  nearly  five  millions  sterling,  or  a- 
bout  one-twelfth.  This  is  an  enormous  percentage,  and 
1 exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  ancient  adage — “The  King's 
I Cheese  is  lost  in  the  parings.’’ 

| The  annual  cost  of  the  Civil  Goverment  o f England 
may  he  slated  at  £1,618,265,  and  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows: 

The  Q leen's  Establishment  £371,800 

Allowance  in  the  Royal  Family  277,000 

House  of  Parliament  26,440 

Irish  Viceroyalty  100,646 

Civil  Departments  538  593 

For  Annuities  277,501 

For  Pensions  6,285 

Under  the  expenses  for  “Justice,’’  we  find  £559,732 
for  Courts  of  Justice;  £594,312  for  Police  and  Criminal 
Prosecutions;  and  £703,111  for  “Correction.’’ 

The  diplomatic  expenses  are  £380,609  for  the  year, 
viz.  £181,186  for  foreign  ministers,  salaries  and  pen- 
sions; £129,303  for  consuls,  salaries  and  superannuation 
allowances;  and  £70,120  for  disbursements  and  out- 
fits. 

The  annual,  expenses  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
amount  to  about  £13,961,245,  which  comnrises: 

Expense  of  the  Army  £6,178,714 

Ditto  Navy  5,858.219 

Ditto  Ordnance  1,921,312 

Population  on  the  British  West  Indies. — General 
Aestract  of  the  Recent  Census. 

[From  the  Parliamentary  Papers  ] 
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[From  Wihner  Smith’s  European  Times.] 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  England  — Before  the 
closing  of  the  session  of  the  British  Parliament,  of  this 
year,  an  important  return  was  presented  to  t lie  mem- 
bers. whicli  will,  no  doubt,  interest  our  colonial 
and  foreign  readers. 

An  account  of  t e public  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1843,  1844  and  1345. 
As  this  return  is  only  to  the  5th  of  last  January,  it  does 
not  include  the  results  of  the  tariff  alterations  of  the 
presen  t session. 

The  national  income,  as  appears  by  this  return,  has 
been  gradually  increasing  year  after  year,  while  the  ex 
pend  ilure  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Thus  the  ru- 
sults  may  be  briefly  given: 

Years.  Income. 


1943. 

£51,120,040 

1844. 

56,935,022 

1845. 

Expenditure. 

58,690,217 

1S43. 

£55, 195, 159 

1844. 

55,501,740 

1846. 

55,103,647 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1?43,  there  was  £4,075,119  exosss  of  eKjJendittire  over 
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The  Public  Lands.  The  public  lands  subject  to  sale 
at  this  time,  are  included  in  the  following  States  and 
Territories,  to  wit;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Al- 
abama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
and  Florida,  and  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  whole  amount  of  public  lands  sold  in  1344 
was  1,754,120  acres;  the  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to 
3>'2,205  850.  The  largest  amount  of  sales  was  made  in 
Illinois,  being  489,410  acres — showing  the  rapid  growth 
of  that  young  State.  The  smallest  quantity  was  sold  in 
Florida,  being  14  714  acres — owing,  doubtless,  to  the  re- 
cent difficulties  with  the  Indians  in  that  Territory.  Mis- 
souri ranks  next  to  Illinois  in  the  amount  of  sales,  being 
449,531  acres.  From  the  1st  of  January  until  the  31st 
of  August,  1845,  being  eight  months,  the  sales  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  already  specified  amounted  to 
1,083,466  acres;  the  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  81,- 
382,950.  Here,  again,  l lie  largest  amount  of  sales  lias 


been  made  in  Illinois;  the  next  in  Wisconsin  Territory; 
and  the  smallest  in  Florida.  The  whole  amount  of  sales 
for  1S45,  if  proportionate,  will  about  equal  the  sales  of 
1844.  The  following  exhibiton  this  subject  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  public: 
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Several  millions  of  acres  have  been  recently  offered  at 
public  sale,  and  thrown  into  market;  which  may  have 
a tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  future  sales.  In 
Several  of  these  States  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
lands  have  been  selected;  and,  unless  some  other 
plan  is  devised  to  dispose  of  the  residue,  or  to  surrender 
the  refut re  lands  to  the  respective  Slates,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  at  what  point  of  time  the  government  might 
be  able  to  withdraw  its  machinery  from  such  Stales. 

The  vast  domain  which  Texas  brings  with  it  into  the 
Union,  but  which  continues  subject  to  disposition  by  the 
Stale  of  Texas,  will  be  iikely  to  impose  a necessity  upon 
the  general  government  to  change  or  modify  the  present 
system.  In  all  likelihood,  a general  reduction  in  price 
must  ensue,  or  else  a very  considerable  diminution  of 
sales  will  be  the  consequence.—  lVash.inglon  Union. 

Population  of  Mexico.  As  Mexico  threatens  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  United  States,  and  probably  will 
do  so,  it  is  a matter  of  some  interest  to  know  whom  we 
are  to  fight,  their  numbers,  character,  complexion,  and 
their  experience  in  arms.  The  following  is  the  census  in 
each  province  or  district. 


Agifascalientes 
Chiapas 
Chihuahua 
Couhuila 
Durango 
Guanajuato 
Jalisco 
Mexico 
Mihoacan 
N uovo  Leon 
Nuevo  Mexico 
Oajaca 


69.598 

141.600 

147.600 
73,340 

162,618 
512  618 
679,311 
1 389,520 
497,906 
101,109 
57,026 
500.27S 


Puebla  651,002 

Qaeretaro  120,560 

Sail  Louis  Potosi  321.840 
Sitiaioa  140,000 

Sonora  124,000 

Tobasco  53,800 

Tomaulipas  100,068 

Vera  Cruz  254.380 

Yucatan  580,938 

Zacatecas  273,575 


Total 


6,932,070 


6 1 this  population  of  Mexico,  say  seven  millions  of 
peop'e,  one-seventh  are  whites,  the  rest  are  Indians, 
hall  breeds,  and  negroes. — Petersburg  Intell. 

Education  Statistics.  The  State  of  Virginia  is  cer- 
tainly awaking  to  the  importance  of  acquiring  for  her  ci- 
tizens, the  advantages  of  a better  system  of  Edncation 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  ardour  with  which  the  subject 
is  now  discussed  in  the  jorunals  of  that  State.  We  have 
met  with  nothing  lately  more  gratifying  than  the  deter- 
mination which  is  manifested  on^  all  hands  and  by  all 
parties  to  do  something  effective  for  the  improvement  of 
their  schools  and  academies.  The  following  Tables  of 
Statistics,  which  we  extract,  the  first  f,o  n a communi- 
cation in  the  7'irnes  and  Compiler , over  the  signature  of 
■‘Veiginiau” — and  the  othet  from  an  Editorial  article  in 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  afford  very  useful  imfonnation 
upon  the  subject. 

From  the  Richmond  Euquirer. 

The  following  table  lias  been  calculated,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  relanon  in  which  the  States  stand  to  each 
other  with  regard  to  the  density  of  their  population,  die 
proportion  of  entirely  uneducated  persons  over  the  age 
of  20,  and  the  proportion  of  scholars  attending  primary 
schools,  scholars  at  academies,  and  students  at  college. 
The  proportions  for  the  13  States,  commencing  with 
Maryland  and  going  Southward,  are  calculated  twice. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  table,  the  whole  population  is  ta- 
ken into  the  counr:  in  the  second,  the.  free  while  only. 
Whilst  some  persons  argue  that  the  while  population 
only  should  be  considered,  because  the  blacks  caunot  be 
educated,  ntliers  contend  that  all  persons  shonld  be  coun- 
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ted  in  as  much  as.  the  slaves  being  totally  uneducated 
and  wholly  employed  iu  manual  labor,  there  is  a greater 
reason  why  all  the  whites  should  receive  instruction. — 
We  have  made  the  calculations  both  ways,  in  order  that 
those  interested  in  the  subject  may  choose  which  is  the 
fairest  and  most  effective  mode  of  unfolding  the  mortify- 
ing facts  to  the  gaze  of  a surprised  and  (it  is  to  be  hoped) 
a reforming  people. 


C = „ Q.j£ 


- EO.S 


*1 
O o 


3 

-a  s 
c a 


O 


E - 
o3  2 


Maine. 

15  9 

155 

3.1 

60 

1962 

New 

Hampshire, 

30 

302 

3,4 

59 

657 

Massachusetts, 

93,2 

165 

4,6 

44 

950 

Rliori 

e Island, 

83,7 

67 

6,'? 

29 

333 

Connecticut, 

64,5 

583 

4,9 

62 

384 

Vermont, 

23,6 

123 

3.5 

70 

1210 

New 

York, 

50 

54 

4,3 

70 

1900 

New 

Jersey 

46.6 

53 

7 

121) 

841 

Delaware, 

37.1 

16 

11,3 

102 

3400 

Pennsylvania, 

36,6 

51 

9,5 

107 

848 

Virginia, 

18,8 

21 

35 

103 

1127 

Nortl 

Carolina, 

15 

13 

50,4 

170 

4768 

South 

Carolina, 

20 

29 

47,4 

139 

3541 

Georgia, 

1 1.3 

22 

44,4 

86 

mi 

Alabama, 

U.5 

26 

36,3 

118 

3881 

Louisiana, 

7,4 

72 

99  3 

71 

355 

Mississippi, 

7,8 

45 

45.5 

150 

829 

Tennessee, 

19 

14 

33,4 

150 

1653 

Kentucky, 

20  5 

19 

31,6 

155 

549 

Ohio, 

38,9 

43 

6,9 

353 

884 

India 

ia. 

20,2 

18 

14,6 

228 

2130 

Illinois, 

8,2 

17 

14 

238 

1530 

Missouri, 

6 

20 

22,9 

192 

775 

Ark  a 

nsas, 

1,6 

14 

37,3 

223 

— 

Iowa, 

— 

33 

28.7 

— 

— 

Florida, 

— 

41 

60 

76 

— 

Mich 

s:an, 



97 

7,1 

436 

1341 

. f Maryland, 

31 

22 

86 

457 

03  • 

— c 

Virginia, 

12 

20 

67 

675 

<D  3 

c 

North  Carolina, 

8) 

32,4 

110 

303! 

-2-1 

South  Carolina, 

17' 

28,6 

84 

2137 

ra  3 
C W 

Georgia, 

13 

26 

52 

655 

.2  g 

Alabama, 

10 

14,3 

47 

1547 

5 CD  ‘ 

Louisiana,. 

32 

41,4 

79 

160 

Mississippi, 

20 

20.5 

70 

394 

§*  o 

Arkansas, 

12 

28,7 

250 

— 

CL  « 

Missouri, 

16 

19 

115 

652 

• 3 C 

Tennessee, 

10 

25 

114 

1300 

rf5  cd 
f> 

Kentucky, 

15 

24 

122 

453 

I lorida, 

21 

30 

356 

— 

The  Texas  Debt  Assumption'. — We  alluded  some 
time  ago  to  the  probability,  which  is  almost  a certainty, 
that  some  measure  will  be  brought  forward  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  advance  a sum  of  money  to  Tex- 
as, on  condition  that  she  transfer  her  public  lands  to  the 
United  States. 

Tiie  Charleston  Mercury  objects,  in  advance,  to  any 
such  measure.  It  argues  that  the  assumption  of  the 
debt  of  Texas  might  have  been  made  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  annexation;  for  (lie  power  to  annex  new  States 
to  the  Union  must  evidently  include  the  power  to  fix  and 
settle  the  terms  of  annexation-  The  agreement  in  such 
cases  would  bear  some  analogy  to  a treaty  between  in- 
dependent G averments,  by  which  either  might  stipulate 
to  pay  any  specified  sum  to  secure  some  valuable  ad- 
vantage. But  when  once  a State  is  admitted  into  the 
Union  without  any  condition  precedent  of  an  assump- 
tion of  its  debts,  it  is  contended  that  the  General  Gov- 
enrment  has  no  power  to  undertake  such  an  assump- 
tion. “'It  is  clear,”  says  the  Mercury,  "that  if  Congress 
can  assume  the  debts  of  Texas  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  can  assume  the  debts  of  all  the  other  States.  It 
is  indeed  alleged  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  case  of 
Texas  that  places  it  by  itself — inasmuch  as  she  vviil  pay 
for  the  assumption  of  her  debts  by  an  equivalent  in  her 
public  lands.  This  may  be  admitted,  as  a question  of 
value,  but  it  docs  not  alter  the  case.  The  value  of  lands 
or  any  thing  else  is  just  what  the  buyer  pleases  to  give 
for  them.  The  power  to  make  a bargain  implies  the 
power  to  make  a bad  as  well  as  a good  one,  and  the 
power  to  traffic  with  the  States  for  their  land  implies  also 
the  power  to  traffic  with  them  for  all  kinds  of  public  pro- 


perty.” 

The  argument  is  further  illustrated  by  a reference  to 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania — States  which  have  nu 
public  lands,  but  whose  works  of  internal  improvement 
are  valuable;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  principle  upon 
which  Congress  could  assume  the  debts  of  Texas,  in  re- 
turn for  a transfer  of  her  lands,  would  warrent  with  e- 
qttal  force  an  assumption  of  debt  of  Maryland,  on  con- 
dition of  a surrender  of  her  interest  in  her  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement. 

We  shall  not  deny  the  correctness  of  this  analogy. 
Undoubtedly  if  Congress  can  assume  the  debt  of  Texas 
in  consideration  of  her  public  lands,  6he  can  assume  the 
debt  of  Maryland  for  any  consideration  which  may  be 
deemed  valuable.  In  1796  Congress  did  assume  the 
debts  of  all  the  States,  and  a twofold  consideration, 
First,  because  tbe  debts  of  the  Stales  had  been  mainly 
contracted  in  the  common  war  ol  the  Revolution;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  States  gave  up  iheir  interest  in  the 
public  lands,  and  agreed  that  that  great  properly  of 
theirs  should  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  aggre- 
grate  funded  war  debt,  State  and  National. 


By  the  assumption  law  of  1796  a separate  account  was 
opened  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  with  each  State. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law?  Can  'here  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  power 
to  assume  the  debts  of  a Slate,  when  an  equitable  case 
is  presented,  does  exist  in  the  General  Government?  A 
State  organization  has  a personality  of  its  own:  so  has 
an  individual  citizen.  If  the  properly  of  a citizen  is 
tiken  bv  the  government  fir  public  purposes,  is  it  to  be 
argued  that  there  is  no  constitutional  power  to  make  him 
conpensation?  In  reference  to  a State  the  same  princi- 
ple applies. 

It  is  desirable  in  all  poin!3  of  view  that  the  public 
lands  of  Texas  should  be  transierred  to  the  General 
Government,  a9  the  great  permanent  trustee  of  the 
Stales;  because  it  would  tv  an  anomaly  that  any  S'ate 
should  have  a separate  land  system  of  its  own,  with  he 
power  of  making  treaties  for  the  extinguishment  of  In- 
dian titles.  These  filings  properly  and  of  necessity  be- 
long to  the  General  Government.  But  is  just  or  right 
that  the  General  Government  should  take  this  Texas 
property  and  return  no  equivalent? 

There  are  two  inodes  by  which  the  thing  could  be  e- 
quitably  arranged.  The  General  Government  might 
either  hold  the  public  lands  of  Texas,  as  well  as  those 
formerly  transferred  by  the  other  States,  and  make  an 
annual  destribution  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  among  the 
Slates;  or  it  might  hold  the  lands  in  its  own  right  in  con- 
sideration of  its  assuming  the  debts  of  the  States,  includ- 
ing Texas.  The  nonindebted  States  might  draw  their 
interest  jn  the  public  lands  tor  a sum  proportionate  to 
their  respective  shares.  If  this  were  done,  a long-vexed 
question  would  be  settled;  the  relations  of  the  States  with 
the  General  Government  would  be  harmoniously  deter- 
mined, and  the  general  prosperity  would  be  vastly  pro- 
mo'ed. — Baltimore  American. 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  Farm.  We  lately  passed  a 
beautiful  summer’s  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinder- 
kook  Among  other  places  of  interest  we  visited 
“Lindenvvald,”  the  seat  of  ex-president  Van  Buren. 

We  found  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  home,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  a walk  over  the  farm.  When  he  en- 
tered on  the  occupancy  of  his  place,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency,  it  was  much  out  of  order; 
the  land  having  been  rented  for  twenty  years,  and 
been  under  cultivation  for  the  period  of  160  years. — 
Several  of  the  buildings  had  become  poor,  the  fences 
were  old  and  rotting  down,  and  bushes  and  grass  of 
wild  growth  had  taken  possession  of  the  farm.  Du- 
ring the  short  ti  ne  it  has  been  under  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s management,  the  place  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  a course  is  now  fairly  begun  by  which  a 
handsome  income  may  be  derived  from  it.  The  gar- 
den and  pleasure  grounds  have  been  enlarged  and 
newly  laid  out — hot-houses  have  been  erected — and 
a large  number  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrub- 
bery, &c.  have  been  planted.  The  green-house  con- 
tains a collection  of  exolic  fruits  and  plants,  among 
which  were  some  fine  grapes.  In  tiie  garden  we 
noticed  some  fine  samples  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
season. 

Among  the  objects  which  give  beauty  and  interest 
to  the  grounds,  are  two  artificial  ponds  in  the  garden. 
They  were  easily  made  by  constructing  dams  across 
a little  brook  originating  from  springs  on  the  premi- 
ses. Soon  after  they  were  made  (three  years  ago) 
some  fish  were  put  into  them,  and  they  are  now  so 
well  stocked  with  trout,  pickerel,  and  perch,  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  assured  us  they  will  afford  an  abun- 
dant supply  for  his  table.  This  is  a matter  well- 
worthy of  consideration.  There  are  many  situations 
where  such  ponds  may  be  made;  and  with  trifling 
expense,  the  luxury  of  catching  and  eating  a fine 
trout  or  pickerel,  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

Several  of  the  fields  have  been  enclosed  with  new 
fences  and  several  nuildings  erected,  among  which 
is  a very  tasty  farm  house,  and  a barn  calculated  for 
storing  150  tons  of  hay  after  being  pressed. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  farm,  have  been  made 
on  a tract  of  bog  land,  thirteen  acres  of  which  have 
been  thoroughly  reclaimed,  and  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  crops  of  grass  or  oats.  Three  years  ago 
this  land  was  worthless.  It  was  first  drained  by 
ditches;  the  stumps  and  bushes  were  then  cut  out 
and  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread  on  the  land.  It  was 
afterwards  sown  in  grass,  using  a mixture  of  timothy 
and  redtop  seed — 3 pecks  to  the  acre.  The  whole 
cost  of  reclaiming  was  $38  per  acre,  and  the  land 
will  now  pay  the  interest  of  a hundred  to  a hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  In  this  Mr.  Van  Buren 
has  set  a good  example,  which  we  hope  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  who  have 
lands  similarly  situated. 

The  potato  crop  is  one  of  considerable  conse- 
quence on  his  farm  as  well  as  on  others  in  the  vici- 
nity. Mr.  Van  Buren  raises  the  variety  called  the 
Carters,  produced  from  the  ball  a few  years  ago  by 
the  Shakers.  He  considers  these  by  far  the  most 
profitable  kind  known.  Mr.  Van  Buren  assured  us 
that  all  which  could  be  raised  would  readily  com- 
mand fifty  cents  a bushel  by  the  quantity  iu  New 
York  city. 


All  the  crops  appear  to  be  well  managed.  Leach- 
ed ashes  were  tried  last  season  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. Great  benefit  has  also  been  derived  from 
ploughing  in  clover. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  keeps  but  little  stock,  a considera- 
ble object  being  the  sale  of  hay.  The  management 
of  the  farm  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  finds  in  it  a salutary  pxercise 
for  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  In  his  rural  re- 
treat, removed  from  the  cares  of  state,  and  turmoil 
of.poiitical  wars,  he  now 

‘'Drinks  the  pure  pleasure  of  a rural  life.” 

Albany  Cultivator. 

A Virginia  Country  Residence.  An  agreeable 
correspondent  of  the  Eastern  Pa.  Whig,  (H.  D.  M., 
E-q.,)  in  the  course  of  a recent  tour  to  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
fire  residence  and  farm  of  a Virginia  planter: 

Virginia  Farming.  Col.  Tulley,  who  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  northern  Virginia, 
has  about  1200  acres  in  his  plantation,  of  which 
about  900  is  under  cultivation,  and  which  is  wholly 
surrounded  by  a solid  limestone  fence  six  miles  in 
length,  and  varying  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 
He  harvests  this  season  500  acres  of  wheat,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  he  expects  will 
yield  him  about  12,000  bushels.  One  is  struck  in 
looking  over  lus  fields  to  see  how  free  all  are  from 
other  grain  and  weeds.  I asked  him  how  it  was  that 
in  a field  of  100  acres  of  most  excellent  wheat,  not  a 
spear  of  rye  was  visible.  He  said  it  was  owing  to 
the  great  care  he  took  in  cleaning  his  seed  wheat. — 
That  if  twice  cleaningdid  nolsuffice  he  had  it  clean- 
ed again  and  again  until  it  was  free  from  improper 
seeds.  The  editor  of  “Tiie  Valley  Farmer”  thus 
describes,  in  a late  editorial,  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion pursued  by  Col.  Tulley. 

“In  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  Col.  T.  pursues 
what  is  called  the  ‘five  years  shift  system,’  and  is  as 
follows:  he  takes  a field  two  years  in  clover,  and 
turns  over  the  sod  in  the  month  of  August  or  early 
in  September.  From  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  sows  a bushel  and  a half  to  the  acre,  and 
harrows  it  in.  After  the  wheat  is  cut,  the  field  lies 
and  becomes  covered  with  a thick  and  strong  growth 
of  ragweed.  In  the  following  spring  he  turns  it  up 
with  a plough,  and  plants  to  corn  before  the  middle 
of  April.  The  corn  is  planted  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  eight  or  ten  kernels  in  a hill.  The  cultiva- 
tion is  principally  done  with  a plough,  beginning  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  fairly  up,  and  ploughing  it  both 
ways  about  four  times  in  the  season.  At  the  second 
plougdiing  the  hoe  follows,  and  the  corn  is  thinned 
to  two  stocks  to  tiie  hill.  The  hoe  is  seldom  used 
but  once,  and  the  corn  is  hilled  no  more  than  the 
plough  will  do  it.  When  the  corn  is  so  ripe  that  it 
will  mature  in  the  stock , it  is  cut,  and  the  land  put  in- 
to wheat.  Sometimes  he  sows  on  the  seed  and 
ploughs  it  in;  sometimes  he  first  ploughs,  and  then 
sows  and  harrows  in  the  seed;  being  governed  by  the 
ground.  After  ttie  wheat  is  sown,  the  field  is  seeded 
in  clover.  After  the  wheat  is  harvested,  nothing  is 
permitted  to  go  upon  the  ground  to  disturb  the  young 
clover.  The  field  then  lies  two  years  in  clover, 
when  wheat  again  follows.  In  the  spring  of  each 
year,  half  a bushel  to  an  acre  of  plaster  is  sown  on 
the  clover,  and  heavy  crops  of  grass  are  in  this  way 
secured.  In  this  course  of  farming,  he  once  raised 
from  two  acres  of  land  SO  bushels  of  wheat;  from  a 
field  of  sixty  acres,  lie  averaged  more  than  31  bush- 
els to  the  acre;  and  from  a field  of  30  acres,  65  bush- 
els of  shell  corn  to  the  acre.  He  considers  the 
clover  and  the  plaster  as  the  principal  means  of  im- 
proving the  soil;  yet  he  is  very  careful  to  allow  no 
manure  to  be  wasted.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes 
large  quantities  of  it  annually,  which  he  applies  to 
the  highest  parts  of  his  fields,  turning  it  under  with 
the  plough,  which  he  prefers  to  using  it  as  a lop 
dressing.” 

The  harvest  had  commenced  the  day  before  we  ar- 
rived, and  it  was  a pleasant  sight  to  look  upon.  Six 
or  eight  cradlers  went  ahead.  They  were  followed 
by  as  many  rakers,  they  by  as  many  binders,  while 
anotner  group  finished  ail  up.  Besides  this  crop, 
the  Col.  has  about  20U  acres  iu  corn  and  oilier  sum- 
mer crops  in  proportion.  His  sheep  and  cattle  are 
of  the  best  breeds,  and  in  his  herd  are  several  bulfalo 
cows. 

The  Farlc.  Over  twenty  fallow  deer  and  a num- 
ber of  elk  sport  in  his  park.  The  early  dawn  is 
ushered  in  by  the  sweet  carroling  of  feathered  songs- 
sters  that  here  have  no  dread  of  man,  for  no  gun  is 
allowed  to  be  shot  upon  the  premises.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  birds  make  tbeir  home  within  the 
reach  of  the  very  windows,  and  thus  sweet  dreams 
are  made  still  sweeler  by  the  delightful  music  that 
accompanies,  and  which  mingling  with  the  bright 
visions  of  fancy  as  you  lay  half  sleeping — half  wa- 
king— make  you  almost  wonder  as  you  open  your 
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eyes  whether  you  are  not  in  the  region  so  glowingly 
described  by  the  Eastern  fabulists.  In  the  woods, 
too,  the  squirrel  chirps  in  the  tree  above  you  and 
gambols  from  bough  to  hough  to  attract  attention, 
rot  knowing  man  to  be  bis  foe.  Another  great  ad 
vantage  of  this  beneficial  rule  i9  that  the  trees  and 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  are  preserved  uninjured 
by  those  destructive  insects  that  are  doing  so  much 
evil  to  flowers,  fruit,  and  grain  throughout  the  land. 

The  Garden.  Adjacent  to  the  pleasure  grou  ids 
the  Colonel  has  a fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  contain- 
ing about  three  acres  surrounded  by  a high  brick  and 
9tone  wall,  and  filled  with  the  finest  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  In  it  are  found  over  a dozen  va- 
rieties of  the  strawberry,  the  choicest  raspberry,  and 
other  bearing  bushes.  A spaeious  garden  house 
gives  great  convenience  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  and  gathering  in  and  preservation  of  its  pro- 
ducts. The  basement  is  fitted  to  store  away  the 
winter  vegetables.  The  first  floor  holds  and  keeps 
from  injury  from  the  weather  the  garden  tools  and 
implements — while  above  is  a capacious  and  well 
arranged  pigeon  house.  But  although  much  at'en- 
has  been  paid  to  the  useful,  the  ornamental,  which 
tends  to  soften  and  minister  to  the  kindlier  feelings, 
receives  also  the  fostering  care  of  the  Colonel  and 
his  fascinating  lady. 

The  Green  House.  Besides  the  beautiful  flowers 
that  line  the  many  walks  of  ihe  pleasure  grounds 
and  are  interspersed  throughout  them,  a fine  green 
house  evinces  the  great  taste  for  the  beautiful  that 
pervades  the  owners.  In  relation  to  it  the  editor  of 
the  Valley  Farmer  thus  writes: 

“In  the  green  house  we  noticed  a large  collection 
of  exotics,  the  fragrance  of  which,  when  the  folding 
doors  were  thrown  open,  emitted  an  odor  through  the 
rooms,  that  reminded  us  of  those  strange  romantic 
j tales  which  lovers  descant  about,  and  which  nine- 
tenths  of  them  never  realize  even  in  their  dreamy 
imaginations.  C 1.  Tulley  showed  us  many  rare 
specimens  of  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  the  magno- 
lia, the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  so 
beautifully  mentioned  in  Scripture — and  thebullrush 
of  the  Nile,  such  as  formed  the  ark  of  the  infant 
Moses.  There  we  also  found  the  lemon  and  orange 
tree  blossoming  and  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  luxuriant  fruit.  There  are  many  more  rare 
plants  which  we  should  like  to  take  notice  of,  but  as 
we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a close  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  would  merely  mention  here,  as  in  place,  the 
most  beautiful  flower  blooming  in  this  vast  collection, 
is  the  smiling,  laughter  loving  native,  called  ‘mine 
hostess.' 

“We  observed  in  it  the  finest  specimen  of  the  wax 
plant  wc  have  ever  seen — a perfect  curiosity,  cover- 
jug  half  one  of  the  sides  of  the  green  house  filled 
with  clusters  of  those  delicate  flowers.” 

Henry  Clay’s  Farm.  A correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Herald  thus  describes  Mr.  Clay’s  resi- 
dence: 

“The  city  of  Lexington  adjoining  which  is  Ash- 
land, is  a neat  and  flourishing  inland  town  of  some 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  country,  second  to  no  other  in  fer 
tility,  beauty,  and  cultivation.  About  one  mile  east 
from  this  city  is  Ashland,  the  farm  and  home  ol 
Henry  Clay.  His  hou-c  is  a handsome  and  substan- 
tial edifice,  the  main  body  about  forty  feet  by  fifty, 
with  wings  of  proportionate  dimensions.  It  stands 
in  the  midsi  of  a profusion  of  venerable  forest  trees, 
ever  greens,  and  shrubbery,  upon  a gentle  elevation 
in  the  centre  of  a lot  containing  about  fiftly  acres, 
and  i3  some  forty  rods  from  the  road.  A serpentine 
carriage-way  leads  through  the  grove  to  the  house, 
and  numerous  pathways  tastefully  arranged,  beautify 
his  grounds.  His  house  is  plainly  but  well-finished, 
containing  many  choice  and  valuable  evidences  of 
the  respect  and  a flee  lion  of  his  countrymen. 

Then  there  is  a stone  cheese-house  and  a stone 
butter  house,  Ashland  being  celebrated  for  tiie  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  butter  made  thereat.  Iiis 
chicken  bouse,  duve-bouse,  stables,  barns  and  sheds, 
are  all  in  perfect  repair,  spacious,  neat,  and  in  or- 
der. HislmitainJ  vegetable  garden  contains  about 
four  acres,  and  in  its  arrangement,  I saw  Mrs.  Clay 
giving  personal  directions-  There  is  also  a large 
green  house,  filled  with  choice  plants  and  beautiful 
flowers. 

The  negro  collages  are  exceedingly  comfortable, 
all  white- washed,  clean,  and  well  furnished,  and 
plenty  of  flowers  in  the  windows  and  about  the 
dwellings.  His  slaves  possess  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  have  better  dwellings,  are  better  clothed, 
and  work  less  than  a majority  of  the  day-laborers  of 
the  North.  I have  never  seen  an  establishment  in 
any  country,  in  all  its  departments,  furnish  so  many 
proofs  of  domestic  comfort,  permanent  and  useful 
arrangement,  united  with  such  exceeding  good  taste 
and  unpretending  elegance. 


Mr.  Clay’s  farm  contains  about  800  acres;  and  in 
all  my  wanderings,  including  even  New  England,  I 
have  never  seen  the  same  number  of  acres  in  a body, 
as  handsome,  as  productive,  as  well  fenced,  and  as 
well  cultivated.  His  wood-land  is  cleared  of  all 
under  brush  and  dea  l wood — his  fields  are  enclosed 
with  good  fences,  with  the  top  rails  all  on,  and  not  a 
weed  or  a briar  in  the  corners — h 13  hemp  fields,  &c. 
are  prepared  with  the  skill  and  care  of  a thrifty 
farmer — and  he  has  a ten  acre  lot  of  corn,  upon 
which  he  has  bestowed  extra  labor  and  attention, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  premium. 

Then  there  are  his  fine  blooded  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  apportioned  off  inlo  lots,  according  to  age, 
and  the  use  and  purposes  for  which  they  are  design 
ed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  spot  in  or  about  his  residence 
or  farm  that  will  not  furnish  evidence  of  his  being  a 
thrifty,  profitable,  and  practical  farmer.  True  it  is 
that  I had  read  and  heard  much  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  the 
“Farmer  of  Ashland,”  but  1 regarded  him  as  what 
is  termed  “a  gentleman  farmer” — as  one  who  had  a 
farm,  but  knew  little  and  cared  less  how  it  was  cul- 
tivated. But  let  any  one  walk  with  Mr.  Clay  over 
his  broad  acres — notice  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  thing  pertaining  to  farming — hear  him  relate 
how  he  prepares  and  improves  his  lands,  changes  his 
crops,  improves  his  stock,  and  yearly  renders  more 
and  more  productive  and  profitable  his  extensive 
plantation — and  he  will  then  see  with  his  own  eyes 
that  one  of  the  best  practical,  and  most  useful 
farmers,  in  this  or  any  other  country , is  Henry  Clay, 
the  farmer  of  Ashland;  and  he  will  also  see  arid 
learn  that  the  best  butler  and  cheese  in  the  Lexing- 
ton market  are  made  by  Mrs.  Clay,  the  wife  of  the 
“Farmer  of  Ashland.” 

Letter  from  C.  M.  Clay.  C.  M.  Clay  has  writ- 
ten a letter  in  reply  to  one  by  a committee  of  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  convened  to 
take  some  measures  relative  to  the  press  of  the  True 
American.  We  make  the  following  extracts. 

Lexinglou,  Ky.  Sept.  4th,  1845. 

Gentlemen — I have  just  received  your  letter  of  the 
27th  ult  , enclosing  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens 
of  Cincinnati,  and  their  resolutions,  in  public  meet- 
ing. 

Their  words  of  kindness  and  generous  apprecia- 
tion, and  noble  and  dignified  avowal,  have  moved  me 
more  than  all  the  studied  cruelties  and  wrongs  of  my 
enemies,  though  unnerved  by  disease,  and  threaten- 
ed, for  long  days  and  nights,  with  a horrible  death. 

I thank  you,  that  you  have  not  allowed  the  calum- 
nious manifesto  of  the  revolutionists  of  the  18th  of 
August,  to  vi  eaken  your  confidence  in  my  loyalty  to 
the  constitution  and  laws. 

I hope  I shall  be  able  to  show  that  I &m  neither  a 
“madman”  nor  a “lunatic.” 

They  w.ho  sent  back  from  Thermopylae  the  sub 
lime  message,  “Go  tell  it  at  Lacedaemon  th'at  we  died 
here  in  obedience  to  her  laws” — the  Roman  who  re- 
turned to  captivity  and  to  death  that  his  country 
might  be  saved — Sydney,  Hampden,  and  Russell — 
Emmett,  who  uttered  the  mighty  instincts  of  a great 
soul,  “the  man  dies  but  his  memory  lives” — Adams, 
who  exclaimed,  “survive  or  perish,  1 am  for  the  de- 
claration”— Henry,  who  cried,  “give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,”  were  all  in  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
“madmen”  and  “fanatics.” 

With  regard  to  the  press,  1 would  briefly  remark, 
that  my  banner  “God  and  Liberty”  will  never  be 
struck. 

Though  overpowered  by  numbers,  I have  the  same 
unconquerable  will  and  defiant  spirit,  as  though  the 
day  had  not  gone  against  me.  It  is  for  those  who 
fight  for  the  wrong  to  despair  in  defeat. 

1 shall  not  “die  through  mortification”  as  my  ene 
mies  would  have  it.  1 trust  that  I shall  yet  live  to 
see  those  who,  on  the  13ih  of  August,  1845,  rose  in 
arms,  overpowered  Ihe  civil  authorities  and  over- 
threw the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  state,  and 
established  on  its  ruins  an  irresponsible  despotism, 
hurled  from  their  usurped  place  of  fancied  security, 
and  Kentucky  yet  made  free. 

If,  however,  this  be  a vain  hope,  slill  I will  riot  re- 
pine, for  I should  feel  prouder  to  have  fallen  with 
her  honor,  than  to  have  ingloriously  triumphed  with 
my  enemies,  over  the  grave  of  the  liberties  of  my 
country.  With  gratitude  and  admiration,  l am  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant.  C.  M.  Clay. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  the  17th  inst. , says:  — 
“A  private  letter  from  this  devoted  champion  of  hu- 
man liberty  authorizes  us  to  state  positively  that  the 
True  American  will  be  continued;  so  friends  of 
right,  of  freedom,  of  law  send  on  your  subscriptions! 
Where  it  will  be  printed  is  not  yet  determined,  nor 
is  that  material.  We  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
edited  at  Lexington,  though  it  should  be  necessary  to 
print  it  in  Cincinnati,  or  on  some  other  comparitiveiy 
free  soil.” 


RAILROADS. 


According  to  an  article  in  the  Railroad  Journal, 
the  receipts  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  are  increas- 
ing rapidly.  For  the  first  sixteen  days  in  August 
they  were  $24, 140  11.  The  Journal  remarks  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  what  it  might  be,  and  of 
what  it  will  be,  when  the  managers  adopt  a system 
which  enables  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
lull  benefit  of  the  road,  and  adds — 

“There  are  hundreds  of  people  in  the  city  of  New 
York  who  would  like  to  live  out  of  it,  and  especially 
on  Long  Island,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  they 
could  go  and  come  at  convenient  hours.  To  accom- 
modate them,  trains  must  run  frequently,  and  what 
is  of  equal  importance,  regularly  at  stated  hours 
throughout  the  year— that  is  at  certain  hours  during 
the  mild  season,  and  at  other  hours  during  the  winter, 
and  they  should  run  early  and  late,,  with  or  without 
passengers  until  the  people  could  see  that  they  were 
sure  to  get  home,  up  to  a certain  hour  at  all  times, 
and  then  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  railroad, 
and  its  stock  will  take  a high  stand  iri  the  market; 
and  real  estate  will  advance  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  especially  at  Jamaica,  which  will  in  a few 
years  become  a suburb  of  N.  York;  and  hundreds  of 
families  which  could  and  would  avail  themselves  of 
a country  residence  by  means  of  the  railroad,  would 
enjoy  more  health  and  happiness.  They  must  also 
court  the  Long  Island  business — of  that , by  proper 
management,  they  may  be  always  sure — as  they  will 
have  many  rivals  for  the  “long  travel.” 

As  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  policy  for  rail- 
road companies,  emanating  from  large  cities,  to 
adopt  means  to  create  business,  we  again  refer  to 
the  report  ol  the  Dublin,  Kingston,  and  Dalkey  rail- 
road, which  will  be  found  in  No.  22,  or  29th  May  of 
present  volume.  In  Ihnt  report  is  the  following — 
when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  increase  of  business, 
“but  there  is  one  of  those  causes  so  peculiar  that  we 
desire  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  as  it  has 
grown  out  of  that  system  which  you  have  long  since 
sanctioned,  and  which  after  much  discouragement 
has  led  to  such  gratifying  results  in  the  management 

01  our  undertaking,  nami-ly,  that  of  endeavoring  to 
create  a traffic,  and  to  increase  it  to  the  grealest  pos- 
sible accommodation,  and  at  the  very  lowest  rates,” 
and  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  result  of  such  a 
course  of  measures  in  the  five  years  terminating 28lh 
February  last?  It  was  an  increase  from  1,280,761 
passengers  in  the  year  ending  February  1640,  to 

2 234,439,  in  the  year  ending  with  February  1845, 
which  enabled  them  to  pay  9 per  cent,  on  a road 
which  cost  <£59,833  per  mile.  Who  will  deny  that 
the  Long  Island  Company  may  also  divide  nine  per 
cent,  if  they  manage  properly— if  they  accommodate 
the  people  of  the  city  and  the  Island  as  they  may  do? 
Look  to  it  gentlemen.” 

Increase  in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks.  If 
the  editor  ol  the  Evening  Gazette  will  examine  the 
accompanying  article,  from  the  Railroad  Journal  of 
this  week,  in  relation  to  the  astonishing  increase  in 
the  value  of  railway  shares  in  England,  he  may  con- 
sider it  worth  the  space  It  will  occupy,  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  when  the  friends  of  the  work  are 
making  new  efforts  in  favor  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad. 

'Phis  article  was  prepared  from  the  London  Railway- 
Journals  of  the  19th  July;  and,  I feel  assured  that  it 
may  be  relied  upon  as  a fair  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
gressive value  of  railway  investments  in  (hat  coun- 
try; and  I feel,  also,  assured  that  these  stocks  will 
continue  to  increase  in  value  as  new  connections  and 
branches  are  completed,  until  other  rival  lines  are 
constructed,  and  thus  divide  the  business. 

The  statement  would  have  been  more  complete  if 
the  length,  and  cost  of  each,  together  with  the 
amount  of  capital  authorized  to  be  raised  for  the 
construction  of  each,  distinguishing  between  the 
amount  to  he  raised  from  shares  and  from  loans; 
but  these  details  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  a re- 
ference to  the  tabular  statement  of  English  railways, 
on  a previous  page  of  the  Journal;  but  as  that  may 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  all  your  readers,  lgive  you 
here  the  aggregate  length  of  the  thirty  railroads 
mentioned  in  the  list,  & amount  aulhorized  by  shares 
and  by  loans,  and  the  actual  expenditure  up  to  the 
last  report  made  previous  to  1st  of  July  last.  Tho 
length  is  1 ,4025  miles  in  use;  amount  aulhorized  to 
be  raised  by  stiares  £39,579,580;  by  loans  £14  574,- 
632;  and  the  expenditure  upon  them,  £46,321,308, — 
or  about  $230,000,000! 

Two  of  these  roads  have  made  no  dividends — the 
others  have  divided  from  2 to  10  per  ct.  per  annum. 
The  average  dividends  last  reported  are  about  6±  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  double  the  rate  of  interest  on  perma- 
nent loans  in  England;  and  it  has  increased  the  mark- 
et value  and  we  may  say  the  real  value — of  the 
shares  representing  this  39,579,6891.  to  over  73,000,- 
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0001.  on  the  19th  July  last;  and  by  a reference  to  the 
dates  of  August,  I find  the  shares  have  must  of  them 
advanced,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  show  any 
decline,  even  with  the  addition  of  112  new  lines,  or 
2,860  miles  of  new  railways  to  be  built;  requiting  over 
fifty  millions  of  additional  capital  to  construct  them. 
It  seems  proper. to  mention,  for  it  is  an  important  fact, 
that  these  advances  in  the  value  of  shares  have  talien 
place  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant lines  were  working  under  the  influence  of  mate- 
rially reduced  rates. 

The  average  length  of  these  thirty  roads  is  only 
fifty  miles.  The  entire  length  of  railway  now  in 
use,  in  course  of  connection,  and  recently  chartered 
in  Great  Britain,  is  not  far  from  6,000  miles,  on  a 
territory  not  quite  three  times  as  large  as  the  state  of 
New  York. 

If  such  results  are  realized  in  England,  where  but 
a small  portion  of  the  people  travel,  and  on  such 
short  roads,  what  may  we  not  anticipate  in  this 
country — where  every  body  travels — and  from  a 
road  which,  when  completed,  will  have  one  unin- 
terruped  line  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  an 
equal  or  greater  extent  of  branches?  Respectfully 
yours,  D.  K.  MINOR. 

Astonishing  increase  in  the  value  of  railway  shares. — - 
The  following  statement  was  prepared  from  our 
English  Railway  Journals  some  weeks  since  with 
the  view  of  showing  our  citizens  by  comparison 
what  will  be  the  character  of  railroad  investments 
in  those  important  roads  terminating  in  this  city. 

Here  we  see  an  actual  increase  of  over  40  per  ct. 
in  the  average  value  of  the  shares  in  thirty  different 
railways  between  the  30th  of  November,  1844, 
and  20th  July,  1845,  a period  of  less  than  eight 
months,  but  including  two  semi-annual  dividends, 
1st  January  and  July.  This  increase  is  not  ideal,  but 
based  upon  a steady  yet  regular  increase  of  business 
and  dividends. 


Paid  on  Value 

Value 

JViime  of  road. 

share.  1-t  Dec 

July  19. 

£ 

s.  <£  s. 

£ 

s. 

Bristol  and  Gloucester 

30 

36 

60 

Chester  and  Birkenhead 

50 

32 

GO 

Dublin  and  Drogheda 

60 

72 

115 

Dublin  and  Kingston 

100 

165 

251 

Dundee  and  Arbroath 

25 

29 

36 

Durham  and  Sunderland 

50 

20 

25 

15 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

50 

57 

78 

Edinburgh,  Paisly  and  Ayr 
Glasgow,  Paisly,  & Green- 

50 

60 

72 

10 

ock 

25 

12 

21 

5 

Grand  Junction 

100 

210 

239 

Great  North  of  England 

100 

119 

230 

Great  Western 

80 

133 

215 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 

100 

203 

214 

London  and  Birmingham 

100 

218 

245 

London  and  Brighton 

,50 

47 

77 

London  and  South  Western 
Manchester  and  Birming- 

50 

74 

82 

ham 

Manchester,  Leeds,  and 

40 

43 

62 

Hull 

Manchester, Bolton,  and  Bu- 

83 

88 

62 

ry 

93 

110 

169 

Newcastle  and  Darlington 

24 

49 

56 

Newcastle  & North  Shields 
N.  Union,  Bolton,  and  Pres 

50 

87 

69 

5 

ton 

100 

104 

175 

Preston  and  Wyre 

20 

18 

32 

10 

Sheffield  and  Manchester 

87 

10  83 

135  5 

Tali'  Vale 

100 

56 

104 

10 

Yarmouth  and  Norwich 

20 

25 

29 

15 

Lister 

32 

37 

52 

5 

York  and  North  Midland 

50 

100 

115 

Paris  and  Orleans 

20 

39 

45 

10 

Paris  and  Rouen 

20 

38 

40 

10 

The  average  amount  paid  on  the  shares 

of  these 

thirty  roads  is  <£59  6s.;  average 

value  1st  Dec.  1844, 

<£77  15.;  average  value  July 

19, 

1844,  £109  5. 

CHURCH  CHRONICLES. 

Bishop  Onderdonk’s  case.  Although  we  read 
carefully  the  proceeding  of  the  late  Episcopal  con- 
vention in  New  York,  relative  to  bishop  Onderdonk, 
we  confess  we  were  unable  fully  to  understand  the 
result  to  which  their  deliberations  tended.  The  two 
Episcopal  papers  in  New  York,  alLhougli  strongly 
opposing  each  other,  both  claim  the  action  of  the 
conference  as  favoring  their  own  views.  Trie 
“Churchman”  (bishop  Onderdonk’s  organ,  High 
church)  is  happy  with  the  result,  and  the  “Protest 
ant  Churchman”  (Low  church)  is  happier,  if  possi- 
ble. The  Churchman  expresses  its  great  satisfac- 
tion: 

“1.  That  the  diocese  acknowledge  the  Episcopate 
to  be  filled,  and  2,  that  it  leaves  the  question  of  re- 
signation where  of  right  it  belongs,  to  the  tree  and 
unbiassed  judgment  of  the  bishop  himself.” 


The  Churchman  says,  too,  that  if  “a  direct  vote 
could  have  been  taken  on  the  bishop’s  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, the  result  would  have  been  such  as  to  astound 
the  convention,” — meaning,  that  a large  majority 
would  have  pronounced  him  innocent.  The  words 
of  the  Churchman,  further,  are: 

“While  the  shallow  brook  babbles,  still  water  runs 
deep.  The  fact  we  apprehended  will  be  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  finding  in  the  late  court  lias 
not  approved  itself  lo  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  the  sounder  portion  of  the  diocese.” 

The  “Protestant  Churchman”  thanks  God  that  the 
diocese  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  severe  trial 
that  it  has  been  called  upon  to  undergo,  and  also  for 
the  auspicious  termination.  Particularly  does  it 
dwell  upon  the  fact,  that, 

The  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  resolutions  of 
the  report  of  the  majority,  declared  almost  unani- 
mously, that  they  did  not  look  forward  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  bishop,  and  expressed  their  couviction 
that  such  restoration  could  not  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  take  place. 

The  Protestant  Churchman  thus  sums  up  the  re- 
sult: 

“The  matter  then,  in  our  humble  judgment  stands 
simply  thus — The  laity  have  recorded  their  vote  that 
such  restoration  cannot  in  their  opinion  take  place 
with  any  prospect  of  usefulness  to  the  church.  The 
clergy  have  expressed  informally  their  opinion  to  the 
same  effect,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  as  individu- 
als, and  without  a formal  vote.  There  is,  therefore, 
virtually  a concurrence  of  the  orders  in  the  point 
embraced  in  the  resolution  of  the  minority.  The 
diocese  has  uttered,  with  all  the  force  of  a moral  de- 
cision, that  opinion,  which  conscientious  doubts  on 
the  part  of  one  order,  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
convention,  has  prevented  being  expressed  and  re- 
corded by  a concurrent  vole  of  both  orders.” 

As  “Lookers  on  in  Vienna,”  then,  says  the  Ex- 
press, we  must  infer  from  all  this,  that  it  is  a drawn 
battle,  and  that  parties  are  in  slatu  quo. 

But  the  “Churchman,”  treating  of  the  proposition 
to  appoint  an  assistant  bishop,  speaks  darkly  and 
doubtfully,  but  empathically,  of  “the  point”  to  be 
hereafter  decided.  What  “the  point”  is,  it  promises 
to  explain  in  due  time.  [Sun. 

Presbyterian  synod  of  Kentucky.  This  body 
met  at  Ilarrodsburg  on  the  25lh  ult.  It  continued  its 
session  until  the  28lh,  when  it  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Shelbyville.  Besides  the  usual  business,  they  ap 
proved  the  action  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  concerning  slavery  and  a west- 
ern board  of  missions.  The  Presbyterian  Herald, 
speaking  of  their  action,  says: 

“They  commended  the  action  of  the  assembly  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  after  listening  to  an  in- 
teresting address  from  Rev.  Robert  S.  Finley,  on  the 
subject  of  African  colonization,  passed  resolutions 
recommending  that  collections  be  taken  up  in  their 
churches  for  that  object,  on  or  about  the  4lii  of  July. 
The  members  of  the  synod  pledged  themselves  in- 
dividually to  pay  over  to  Colonel  A.  G.  Hodges,  of 
Frankfort,  the  collective  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, before  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a ship  to  run  as  a regular  packet  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Liberia,  to  carry  out  emi- 
grants and  provisions  from  the  valley  ol  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  colony.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
secure  a missionary  to  the  negroes,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  travel  through  the  state  and  preach  to  the 
negroes  as  ha  may  have  opportunity,  and  to  endeavor 
to  arouse  the  churches  and  ministry  to  increased  ex- 
eriion  upon  this  subject.  The  spirit  of  harmony  and 
brotherly  affection  pervaded  all  their  deliberations.” 


THE  TARIFF. 


Senator  McDuffie,  whose  state  of  health  for 
some  time  bad  been  such  as  to  render  his  friends 
exceedingly  apprehensive  for  his  life  has  so  far 
recovered  as  to  promise  now  that  he  will  be  able  to 
resume  his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress.  The  first  evidence  of 
his  partaking  in  the  public  discussions  of  the  times, 
since  his  illness  is  the  following  letter  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  7th  in- 
stant. 

Mr.  Editor:  I have  seen  with  some  apprehension 
the  remarks  of  your  Washington  correspondent  in 
regard  to  the  probable  course  of  the  administration 
ill  fulfilling  ihcjr  pledge  to  reduce  the  tariff' to  a re- 
venue standard. 

To  relieve  myself  from  the  fears  excited  by  those 
remarks,  I addressed  a letter  to  General  McDuffie, 
who  1 knew  had  great  personal  confidence  in  Pre- 
sident Polk,  to  ascertain  bis  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  in  answer  received  the  enclosed  communication, 


which  is  very  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I think  will 
to  the  public. 

If  you  concur  in  this  opinion,  I hope  you  will  give 
it  a place  in  your  paper. 

Cherry  Hill,  Sept.  27,  1845- 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  whether,  in  my  opinion, 
“it  be  possible,  that  the  conjectures  of  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  can 
be  true,  in  relation  to  the  probable  course  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
tariff,”  and  whether  “such  a course  would  not  be  a 
palpable  violation  of  the  plgdge  to  reduce  the  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  to  the  revenue  standard 

In  answer  to  these  enquiries,  1 state  in  the  first 
place,  my  confident  belief  that  these  conjectures 
cannot  be  true,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
course  they  ascribe  to  the  administration  would  be 
“a  palpable  violation  of  the  pledge  lo  reduce  the 
duties  upon  foreign  imports  to  the  revenue  standard,” 
and  of  all  the  pledges  of  the  party  by  which  Mr. 
Polk  was  elected. 

A brief  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  a re- 
venue tariff  and  a reference  to  Mr.  Polk’s  inaugural 
address,  will  be  sufficient,  I think,  to  banish  your 
apprehensions,.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  a reve- 
nue tariff,  is  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  upon  every  foreign 
import  that  will  raise  the  required  amount  of  reve- 
nue. The  smallest  addition  to  that  rate  upon  any  one 
article  with  a view  to  increase  the  price  of  domestic 
rival,  is  “plainly  and  intentionally”  a protective,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a revenue  duty.  But,  if 
the  additional  d-uty  not  only  enhances  the  price  .of 
both  the  foreign  and  domestic  article,  but  diminishes 
the  revenue,  it  would  be  the  most  barefaced  mocke- 
ry--lhe  most  impudent  and  hypocritical  disguise  by 
which  a mercenary  and  merciless  oppression  ever 
attempted  to  conceal  its  deformity,  to  call  this  a re- 
venue duty.  Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  these 
plain,  if  not  self  evident  propositions,  to  the  articles 
which  it  is  the  supposed  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  favor  and  protect,  by  exempting  them  from 
the  general  rule  of  reduclion.  Take  for  example  the 
two  leading  articles  of  sugar  and  iron.  Next  to  salt, 
these  are  articles  of  the  most  general  consumption 
by  all  elasses  of  people. 

In  a great  financial  and  economical  reform,  re- 
ducing the  duties  upon  foreign  imports  to  a general 
average  of  20  per  cent,  upon  what  principle  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  or  sound  policy,  upon  what  shadow  of 
constitutional  power,  can  a rate  of  duty  be  imposed 
upon  these  articles,  higher  than  the  general  rate 
necessary  for  revenue,  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the 
public  burdens  and  diminishing  the  public  revenue? 
Is  it  because  sugar  and  iron  are  produced  by  a few 
wealthy  sugar  planters  and  iron  masters,  not  equal 
in  number  to  one  in  a hundred  thousand  of  those  who 
consume  the  articles  and  pay  from  the  pockets  of 
mediocrity  and  poverty,  the  contributions  extorted 
by  a free  government — and  let  me  not  say — a demo- 
cratic administration — to  add  to  the  fortunes  ol  a 
monied  oligarchy?  Can  it  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Polk, 
bound  by  the  united  lies  of  interest  and  duty  to  sus- 
tain the  great  principles  of  free  trade  and  unshack- 
led industry,  which  he  has  so  ably  supported  through 
a long  course  of  public  service;  will  now,  when 
elected  to  the  highest  station  to  which  ambition  or 
patriotism  can  aspire,  betray  his  political  principles 
and  sacrifice  those  popular  masses,  by  whose  volun- 
tary and  unsolicited  suffrages  be  was  raised  to  pow- 
er? “1  trust  not  the  tale.”  in  his  inaugural  address 
he  very  distinctly  lays  down  the  doctrines  that  reve- 
nue is  the  object  of  all  duties  upon  imports,  and  pro- 
tection the  incident. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain.  If  protection  to  par 
ticular  classes  at  the  expense  of  all  others  results  from 
a revenue  duty — as  it  does  from  all  revenue  duties — 
it  is  an  unavoidable  incident  not  to  be  desired  but 
regretted.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  protection 
given  to  the  sugar  plantar,  for  example,  by  even 
a revenue  duty  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  twofold  bur- 
then imposed  upon  everybody  else,  not  only  by  rais- 
ing to  the  consumers  the  price  of  imported  sugar 
which  yields  a revenue  equal  to  the  burden,  but  the 
price  of  domestic  sugar,  which  imposes  an  equal 
burthen  and  yields  no  revenue.  It  is  this  last  re- 
sult, which ..ftttiustlv  transfers  the  money  of  the 
many  to  the  ptdlkets  of  the  few,  which  constitutes 
the  incidental  protection  of  a revenue  duty — a re- 
sult which  so  far  from  being  desirable  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  can  only  be  regarded  a public  evil  una- 
voidably resulting  from  an  unequal  system  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  duties  upon  all  foreign  im- 
ports, including  sugar  and  iron,  reduced  to  a reve- 
nue standard  of  20  per  cent,  and  take  up  the  case  of 
the  sugar  planters  and  iron  masters  at  this  point. — - 
What  ground  would  they  have  to  complain  of  such 
an  adjustment  of  the  duties  upon  imports?  Could 
they  pretend  that  any  one  of  these  duties  imposed  a 
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burthen  upon  them  not  equally  imposed  upon  the 
body  of  the  people?  The  whole  of  these  duties 
would  operate  precisely  upon  them  as  upon  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  duties  upon  sugar  and  iron,  j 
and  these  while  they  would  operate  as  taxes  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  people,  would  operate  as  bounties  ' 
to  them,  equal  to  twenty  per  cent.,  upon  the  whole 
amount  of  sugar  and  iron  they  produced  for  sale. — j 
Suppose,  for  example,  a sugar  planter  of  Louisiana 
produces  sugar  annually  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thou-  ! 
sand  dollars — probably  a fair  average,  and  an  iron  1 
master  of  Pennsylvania,  iron  to  the  same  amount. — 
The  amount  of  other  imported  and  protected  arti- 
cles consumed  by  eaoh,  certainly  would  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Thus  under  a revenue  tariff 
these  injured  citizens  would  have  to  pay  20  per  cent, 
on  $10,000,  equal  to  $2,000  to  the  government  anil 
to  their  confederate  monopolists,  and  would  only  re- 
ceive 20  per  cent  on  $80,000,  equal  to  $10,000,  trom 
the  great  body  of  the  people!  Their  ground  of  com- 
plaint, then,  against  the  levelling  equality  of  a re- 
venue tariff,  would  be  that  they  received  under  it, 
only  five  limes  as  much  in  bounties  as  they  paid  in 
taxes  and  bounties  united.  And  what  under  these 
circumstances,  do  they  modestly  demand  of  the  fe- 
deral government  and  of  a free  trade  democratic  ad- 
ministration? Simply  that  the  bounty  of  twenty  per 
cent  resulting  from  a revenue  duty,  be  raised  to  fifty 
by  a protecting  duly,  swelling  their  clear  and  real 
income  derived  from  the  system  ol  federal  taxation 
from  eighty  to  twenty  three  thousand  dollars!  This 
plain  statement  literally  exhibits  the  character,  not 
only  of  the  protective  duties  upon  sugar  and  iron, 
but  of  the  whole  system  of  protective  monopoly,  and 
I am  sure  no  honest  patriot  can  think  of  the  unjust, 
iniquitous  and  audacious  demand  made  by  those 
bloated  and  heartless  plunderers,  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  sacrifice  their  principles  arid  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people,  to  secure  their  allegiance 
for  the  support  of  the  followers  and  victims,  whom 
they  at  the  same  time  deceive  and  plunder,  without 
feeling  his  blooa  boil  in  his  veins,  w ith  the  warmest 
indignation. 

Taking  a more  comprehensive  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  stated  as  a fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  revenue  from  imports  is  derived  from  duties 
on  the  class  ol  protected  articles,  principally  sugar, 
iron,  and  iron  nianulactures , cotton  manufactures, 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Now  all  these  interests 
are  united  together  in  a plundering  confederacy  upon 
the  principle,  that  each  may  rob  the  other,  that  all 
may  rob  lue  community  at  large.  As  I have  before 
stated,  each  of  them  would  receive  at  least  five 
times  some  of  them  twenty  times  as  much  as  they 
pay,  even  under  a strict  revenue  system.  Is  it  not 
apparent,  therefore,  that  to  permit  those  interests  to 
control  congiess,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  wojuld 
be  to  pul  the  power  of  taxation,  the  most  important 
of  all  political  powers,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  a deep  pecuniary  inti  rest  m increasing  the 
taxes?  if  the  manulacturing  nations  of  Europe 
would  agree  to  supply  the  federal  revenue  by  a per- 
petual tribute,  would  these  monopolists  consent  to  a 
total  repeal  of  the  duties  on  the  imports  arid  free  the 
country  from  taxation?  They  certainly  would  not. 
They  solemnly  declare  that  these  duties,  which  arc 
surely  taxes  to  the  country,  are  essential  to  then 
prosperity;  that  to  reduce  them  from  fifty  to  twenty 
per  cent  would  be  injurious  to  them,  but  to  repeal 
them  altogether  would  be  absolutely  ruinous.  Here, 
then,  is  a comessioti  of  what  is  apparent  w ithout  it, 
that  those  w ho  receive  the  taxes,  impudently  claim 
the  prerogative  of  prescribing  to  the  government 
what  burthens  shall  ue  imposed  on  those  who  pay 
them!  It  we  submit  to  these  things,  can  we  claim 
to  live  under  a responsible,  representative  republic? 
It  ought  never  to  Ue  forgotten  ttiat  a system  ot  taxa- 
tion, by  which  three  lourlhs  at  least  ol  the  public 
revenues  is  derived  Irom  duties  upon  foreign  manu- 
factures, the  like  ol  which  are  extensively  produced 
in  the  United  [Stales,  is  the  most  burtherisume  and 
unequal  of  all  the  known  systems  that  now  exist  in 
civilized  nations,  reduce  and  modify  it  as  we  may. 
The  whole  of  the  duty  imposed  on  this  class  of  arii- 
cles,  is  a discrimination  against  the  imported,  and  in 
favor  of  home  manufacture  to  the  full  extent  of  that 
duty. 

Now  when  we  recollect  that  all  foreign  imports, 
are  as  truly  the  productions  of  domestic  industry, 
as  their  home-made  rivals — and  that  the  industry 
which  acquires  the  foreign  articles  is  as  much  enti- 
tled to  be  exempted  from  taxation  as  that  which 
makes  the  domestic  article;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
very  lowest  rate  of  revenue  duties  upon  sugar  and 
iron,  and  upon  all  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  and 
wool,  is  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  one 
branch  of  domestic  industry  and  against  another. — 
The  true  point  of  equality  and  justice,  as  I have  al- 
ways maintained,  would  be  to  impose  the  same  rate 
of  duty  on  the  home  made,  that  we  impose  on  the 


imported  manufacture.  The  exemption,  the:  Tore, 
of  our  home  made  manufacture  from  the  duties  im- 
posed on  those  we  import,  is  a most  irueral  conces- 
sion, gratuitously  made  by  the  people  to  the  manu- 
facturers; and  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
discrimination  is  a proof  how  feeble  is  the  sense  of 
gratitude  and  justice  among  masses  of  men,  when 
their  interests  are  in  question.  But  our  system  is  as 
burthensoine  as  it  is  unequal.  It  may  be  safely 
stated  that  it  imposes  a pecuniary  burthen  on  the 
people  three  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue it  yields  to  the  treasury.  The  duty  on  import- 
ed cotton  manufactures,  for  example  may  be  assum 
ed  to  average  40  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  imported 
set  down  at  ten  millions.  This  will  yield  a revenue 
of  four  millions.  But  the  *«tton  manufactures  an- 
nually produced  in  the  United  States  and  equally 
enhanced  in  price  with  the  foreign,  by  the  duly  im- 
posed on  the  latter,  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Forty  per  cent,  on  this  gives  us  twelve  mil- 
lions as  the  addiloinal  burthen  imposed  on  the  people, 
by  the  duty  on  cotton  manufactures;  so  that  the  peo- 
ple are  subjected  to  a burthen  of  sixteen  millions  to 
obtain  a revenue  of  four,  paying  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers, who  are  now  realizing  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  on  their  capital,  three  dollars  for  every  one 
they  pay  to  the  government!  Now  let  us  compare  this 
duty  on  cotton  manufactures,  with  a like  duty  on  tea 
and  coffee,  which  the  manufacturers  artfully  pre- 
vailed upon  congress  to  exempt  from  duty  altogelh 
er  by  the  act  of  1S32-  Let  us  assume  that  we  annu- 
ally import  tea  and  coffee  to  the  amount  of  ten  mil 
lions  of  dollars  under  a duty  of  40  per  cent.  This 
will  yield  a revenue  precisely  equal  to  that  derived 
from  the  duty  on  cotton  manufactures,  and  will  im- 
pose only  one  fourth  of  the  burthen  on  the  people. — 
The  money  collected  at  the  custom  house  would  be 
the  full  measure  of  the  popular  burthen.  And  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  schemes  of  the  manufacturers  to  let 
1 tea  and  coffee  remain  Iree  of  duly,  in  order  to  cre- 
ate a necessity  for  increasing  the  duties  on  sugar, 
iron,  and  various  manufactures  embraced  in  the  pro- 
tective system.  Of  all  foreign  imports,  tea  and  cof- 
fee are  among  the  most  proper  subjects  of  a revenue 
duty,  inasmuch  as  they  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  with  the  least  burthen  to  the  people,  and 
that  burthen  is  equally  distributed  among  the  consu- 
mers. But  the  manufacturers,  who  carry  their  ma- 
nufactures to  China  to  exchange  them  for  tea,  and 
to  Brazil  and  Cuba  to  exchange  them  for  coffee,  un- 
derstand perfectly  well  the  benefit  of  free  trade,  if 
it  be  only  confined  to  themselves.  They  are  like  sir 
Robert  Feel’s  fisherman,  who  said  to  that  minister — 
“I  am  a free  trade  man,  sir,  but  you  must  not  touch 
the  duty  on  fish.”  I have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
a powerful  effort  will  be  made  by  the  manufacturers 
to  induce  congress  to  violate  the  true  principles  of  a 
revenue  system,  and  the  solemn  pledge  contained  in 
the  compromise  act  of  1833,  by  leaving  tea  and  cof- 
fee with  a long  list  of  foreign  imports  used1  by  them 
in  manufacturing,  free  of  duty.  But  this  scheme,  I 
am  sure,  can  recieve  no  countenance  from  the  ad- 
ministration. They  will  recommend  no  discrimina- 
tions, as  we  have  been  semi-orticially  informed,  but 
with  a view  to  revenue;  and  upon  every  sound  reve- 
uue  principle  the  highest  rate  of  duty  should  be  laid 
upon  such  articles  as  are  not  made  in  the  United 
Blates.  If  this  class  were  sufficiently  extensive,  the 
whole  of  tu e federal  revenue  should  he  drawn  from 
it.  We  should  thus  have  no  wealthy  and  influential 
class,  drawing  princely  incomes  irom  the  extorted 
contributions  of  the  people,  and  stimulating  the  gov- 
ernment to  all  sorts  of  extravagant  expenditures 
with  a view  to  keep  up  a system  of  high  and  oppres’- 
sive  duties. 

In  any  scheme  which  the  administration  may  pre- 
sent for  adjusting  the  tariff',  1 feel  confident  that  the 
leading  features  will  be  the  total  abolition  ol  mini- 
mum and  specihc  duties.  These  are  fraudulent  con- 
trivances that  serve  no  other  purposes  but  to  deceive 
Liie  people  and  disguise  oppression.  Let  us  have  ad 
valorem  duties  that  everyOody  can  understand.  Let 
the  people  see  the  full  extent  of  their  burthens,  and 
if  they  must  be  oppressed  let  it  be  “so  nominated  in 
the  bond.”  As  lliese  duties  now  stand,  low  priced 
articles  consumed  by  the  poor  pay  ttie  highest  rates 
of  duty,  while  those  of  the  hiirdesl  price,  consumed 
by  the  wealthy,  pay  the  lowest  rate.  This  is  a latal 
objection  to  ail  specific  duties.  A yard  of  calico, 
for  example,  which  costs  six  cents  in  Manchester, 
pays  nine  cents  duty,  which  is  150  per  cent,  on  its 
cost;  while  a yard  of  the  finest  colored  muslin  which 
costs  3J  cents,  pays  only  9 cents,  equal  to  30  per  ct. 
on  Us  cost.  These  revolting  deformities  must  be  re- 
moved, and  1 feel  assured  that  Mr.  Polk  will  cordi- 
ally co-operate  in  the  patriotic  labor. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  days  of  monopoly  and  com- 
mercial restriction  are  numbered  in  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  Even  in  Great  Britain — so 
long  held  up  to  us  by  our  monopolists  as  an  example 


for  imitation — all  parties  now  concur  in  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade,  and  differ  only  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  reforming  ancient  restrictions  and  abuses. 
And  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  day  that  shall  wit- 
ness the  downfall  of  commercial  restrictions  and  the 
establishment  of  free  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  era  that 
ever  marked  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
temporal  affairs  of  man.  It  should  be  the  ambition 
of  our  statesmen  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  re- 
form, which  is  destined,  as  1 firmly  believe,  to  con- 
tribute more  to  the  liberty,  prosperity  and  peace  of 
the  nations  than  any  event  since  the  advent  of  our 
Saviour.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  few  men  ever 
occupied  a more  lesponsible  position  than  Mr.  Polk, 
and  1 have  every  reason  to  believe  he  fully  realizes 
that  responsibility,  and  wi^l  so  far  elevate  his  views 
above  the  miserable  schemes  of  mercenary  monopo- 
lists and  lactionists  contending  for  office  as  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
his  country.  Yours,  &o. 

GEO.  McDUFFlE. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  Mercury,  it 
will  he  recollected,  has  recently  been  accusing  Pre- 
sident Polic,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  of  coalescing  with  senator  Ben- 
ton and  certain  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  adherents,  with 
an  ulterior  view  to  the  next  presidency,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  next  congress  such  a 
change  of  the  tariff'  as  will  still  leave  the  protective 
policy  in  force,  and  thereby  disappoint  the  object  of 
the  free  trade  party.  The  organ  of  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington,  the  Union , has  denied  the  charg- 
es in  the  boldest  terms,  and  accuses  the  Mercury 
and  its  Washington  correspondent  of  infidelity  to 
the  “democratic  party.”  On  publishing  senator 
McDuffie’s  letter,  the  Mercury  of  the  7th  says: 

“We  publish  to  day  a letter  from  Gen.  McDuffie, 
drawn  out  by  the  views  of  political  affairs  that  have 
appeared  of  late  in  the  Mercury.  We  are  truly  grati- 
fied that  our  senator  has  so  far  recovered  his  health 
as  to  be  able  to  take  part  again  in  public  discussion, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  we  give  place  with  plea- 
sure to  anything  from  his  pen,  and  receive  his  opi- 
nions with  respectful  deference.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, lightly  or  unadvisedly  spoken  of  the  dangers 
which  hang  over  the  free-trade  cause,' but  on  the 
contrary  from  an  accumulation  of  authentic  evidence, 
to  have  shut  our  eyes  upon  which,  we  thought  would 
be  treachery  to  all  those  who  look  to  our  columns 
for  truth.  Our  correspondent  in  Washington  has 
made  up  his  opinions  upon  such  evidence  as  was 
within  his  reach — on  those  points  in  which  we  agree 
with  him,  doubtless  on  much  the  same  evidence  as 
has  produced  conviction  in  our  own  minds.  And 
here  let  the  true  point  be  stated.  Neither  the  edi- 
tor nor  the  correspondent  of  the  Mercury,  has 
ever  intimated  that  the  administration  would  not 
propose  “a  reduction  of  the  tariff” — the  Union  has 
continually  sought  to  fix  that  false  issue  ori  the  Mer- 
cury— but  we  have  both  expressed  our  convictions 
that  it  would  recouimend  some  compromise  (like 
M’Kay's  bill)  retaining  the  protective  principle,  and 
thus  by  committing  the  free  trade  men  to  that,  put 
them  in  a false  position,  strip  them  of  all  moral 
power,  and  in  fact  “give  them  naked  to  ther  ene- 
mies.” 

“But  there  is  still  another  view — a still  darker 
prospect  that  we  leel  bound  to  present  to  the  south. 
Far  as  the  administration  is  likely  to  fail  of  realiz- 
ing our  principles,  they  will  in  our  opinion,  go  much 
further  than  the  democratic  party  in  congress  will 
sustain  them; — the  administration  project  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff'  will  fail  by  the  votes  of  the  north- 
ern democrats — unless  the  true  free-trade  men  unite 
in  a bold  and  decided  course  and  make  it  a matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  parly  to  maintain  its  faith. 
They  have  the  whole  queston  in  their  power,  if  they 
will  stand  together  and  stand  immovably  on  princi- 
ple. We  want  Dantori’s  specific — “to  dare — and 
still  to  dare — and  forever  to  dare!”  Can  we  hope, 
if  we  offer  ourselves  as  tools,  that  the  protectiomsts 
will  not  use  us? 

Such  are  the  considerations  that  have  decided  us. 
We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  southern  dele- 
gation to  this  state  ol  things,  in  season  for  prepara- 
tion— that  they  might  have  time  to  reflect  upon  their 
own  course  and  mature  such  resolutions  as  they  are 
willing  to  stand  upon  &c  maintain  mg  before  their  con- 
stituents and  Lhe  world.  Ami  we  doubt  not  that  in 
tune  the  south  will  do  justice  both  to  the  prudence 
and  the  motives  of  our  course.  With  our  convic- 
tions unchanged,  we  can  neither  regret  nor  cease 
the  free  expression  of  them. 

“But  while  we  camiot  yield  to  the  hopes  of  which 
Gen.  McDuffie  indulges,  we  can  most  cordially  re- 
commend to  all,  his  clear  and  powerful  argument  on 
the  protective  system.” 
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Nothing  new  of  interest  from  “The  Army  of  observa- 
tion,’’— ail  quiet  on  the  Mexican  borders. 

Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  20th , and  Matagorda 
to  the  13th,  have  been  received.  The  Texans  are  rais- 
ing troops  fur  the  protection  of  their  own  frontiers,  under 
Gen.  Taylor. 

The  Mormon  war,  promises  to  terminate  in  an  aban- 
donment of  their  settlements  in  Illinois,  by  the  Mormons. 
The  conditions  or  treaty  for  their  improvements  and  pro- 
perty necessary  to  be  left,  is  now  a matterof  discussion 
The  military  ordered  out  by  Gov.  Ford,  have  quietly 
taken  control  of  country  in  dispute  between  the  Mormon 
ana  anti-Mormon  combatants. 

The  anti-rent  disturbances,  in  New  York,  is  arrest- 
ed for  the  present.  Two  of  the  rioters  have  been  tried  , 
and  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder.  Many  have  pleadjd 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  of  other  misdemeanor  charges, 
and  many  others  will  probably  do  so.  Broughton,  “Big 
Thunder ,”  has  gone  to  prison,  sentenced  for  life 

Business  Circles.  The  Cotton  interest  hid  the 
advantage  of  the  flour  and  provision  interests,  as  effected 
by  the  intelligence  which  we  had  from  England  two 
weeks  ago.  The  relief  which  the  English  community 
fell  from  the  favourable  turn  of  the  weather  enabling 
them  to  get  in  their  harvest  in  far  belter  condition  than 
it  was  dreaded  they  would  do,  quite  elated  all  par- 
ties,— speculations  in  bread  stuffs  were  suspended,  and 
speculations  in  cotton  recommenced;  prices  of  cotton 
advanced  and  the  market  was  active. 

The  last  arrivals  somewhat  reverse  affairs.  The 
grain  crop  which  was  said  to  be  so  excellent  in  quality, 
proves  to  have  been  but  very  partially  so.  The  principal 
part  of  the  crop  is  so  inferior  in  quality  as  to  require, 
foreign  grain  of  a good  quality  to  mix  with  it  in  order  to 
make  marketable  flour.  Large  orders  are  said  to  iave 
been  sent  abroad  already  for  wheat,  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Potato  crop  is  found  to  be  very  extensively  in- 
jured in  both  France  and  Belgium,  by  the  rot,  and 
the  crop  of  that  article  of  food  in  England  is  not  good 
this  season.  This  will  occasion  a larger  demand  for 
bread  stuffs.  That  valuable  root  is  usually  substituted 
for  bread  to  a great  extent  in  Europe,  and  a failure  of 
a crop  of  potat  s will  cause  inferior  bread  stuffs  to  be 
sought  for.  There  is  a deficiency  of  grain  in  I lie  North 
of  Europe,  and  the  usual  supplies  can  hardly  be  obtain- 
ed from  that  direction. — All  these  considerations  hive 
had  their  influence,  and  flour  is  again  in  request  at  an 
advance  of  twelve  and  a half  to  twenty  five  cents  a 
barrel  in  our  ports, — Wheat  has  gone  up  again  to  the 
vicinity  of  a dollar  a bushel.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  cotton  market,  has  been,  to  arrest  speculations  in 
that  article,  and  render  the  market  rather  heavy,  at  our 
last  quotations. 

The  British  Money  Market  is  qui'e  easy — discounts  to 
be  had  freely  at  2j  a 2£  pr.  cent,  stocks;  dull,  except 
Rail  Road  Stocks  they  continues  to  be  all  the  ra  -e. 
American  Securities,  hardly  worth  enquiry  abouq — 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  sure,  has  resumed  payment, — but 
then  she  still  re;mdiales,  according  to  John  Bull’s  atith- 
metic,  because  she  exacts  an  income  tax  upon  the  in- 
terest.— That  is  outrageous  in  the  Pennemiies,  though  1 
John  Bull  may  do  the  self  same  thing  with  impunity—] 
Circumstances  alter  cases,  John  argues. — The  income 
dedicated  by  Mr.  Peel,  is  kept  in  the  country  and  goes 
to  support  their  own  government,  but  if  the  Pennemites 
deduct  an  income  tax  it  goes  to  support  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  Deuce  a penny  more  than  67,  and 
that  nominal,  w ould  he  quote  Pennsylvania  stock  at. 
That  is  right  old  dad,  just  stick  to  that  course  a while 
longer,  till  the  Pennsvlvanians  get  their  stock  home,  at 
the  rate  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  eighteen 
months. — The  more  of  thatgame,  the  better. 

Trade  in  England,  is  stated  to  be  in  a healthy  condi- 
tion. 

The  It  •on  Trade,  is  very  active  again.  The  Rail  Rond 
mania  continues,  and  heavy  orders  are  given  for  rails, 
the  price  of  which  is  quoted  at  $11  per.  ton. 

The  Fall  Trade,  of  our  sea  ports,  is  now  fulling  off. 
Most  of  the  distant  merchants  have  made  their  purchases 
for  the  season  and  what  is  now  doing  is  principally  with 
dealers  who  are  so  near  that  they  purchase  comparatively 
but  lightly  at  a time  and  replenish  theirs  assortments  a? 
they  make  sales.  The  fall  business  taken  as  a whole 
has  been  a very  fair  affair.  The  assortment  of  goods 
seemed  to  be  well  proportioned  to  the  demand, — no  defi- 
ciency in  anv  articlef  or  speculation  to  make  a run  upon, 
and  tew  if  any  heavy  lots  left  upon  hand  lor  holders  to 
be  obliged  to  sacrifice-  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe 
that  notwithstanding  the  additional  manu  actoris  put 
into  operation  since  the  passage  of  t he  Tariff  of  1842, 
domestic  goods  were  this  fall  more  completely  drained 
from  our  markets  lhan  any  imported  goods.  Before  the 
sales  closed,  the  domestic  warehouses  were  literally 
emptied. 

We  take  from  the  New  York  Morning  News  the  pri 
cef  of  grain  at  Dantsic  and  Odessa,  which  we  compare 
with  the  average  prices  for  the  years  mentioned,  in  our 
three  principal  cities,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  affording  an  index  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  demand  that  is  likely  to  be  made  upon  this 
country: — 

Dantzic.  Odessa.  V.  States. 

Or.  s.d.=  tobu.  Qr.  s.  d.=  to  bu.  Wheat.  Flour. 
1887,  26  6 75c.  18  5 55c.  $1,82  $10,20 


, 1838, 

34 

8 

95  i 

29  0 

79 

1,54 

7,96 

1 1841, 

44 

9 

1,23' 

26 

74 

1,06 

4,95 

i 1845, 

47 

6 

1,30 

27  6 

1 54 

98 

4,75 

] The  prices  at  Dantsic  and  Odessa,  in  1837,  were  the 
result  of  accumulations  of  five  previous  years,  during 
which  the  demand  for  English  consumption  was  unu- 
] sually  light.  In  1838,  they  were  raised  by  the  English 
i demand,  and  are  now  higher  than  ever  before  in  Europe, 

I while  in  the  United  States  they  have  reached  their  low- 
est point.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible,  that 
whatever  England  buys  will  be  of  this  country,  and 
] not  as  heretofore  of  Europe;  while  by  employment  given 
; to  laborers  in  the  construction  of  railways,  tfie  consump- 
! lion  will  be  greatly  increassed. 

American  apples.  Robert  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  of  Pellham, 
j We-teliester  county,  N.  Y.,  has  an  orchard  of  twenty 
] thousand  apple  trees,  ali  bearing  Newtown  pippins.  By 
trimming  and  thejapplication  of  the  best  manures,  he  has 
brought  die  fruit  to  unusual  size  and  excellence.  The 
: apples  are  picked  and  packed  in  barrels  without  being 
] rolled  or  jolted  in  carts,  and  so  arrive  in  the  very  best 
j order  for  shipment.  Last  year  they  were  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  twenty-one  dollars  a barrel,  and  the  merchant  to 
! whom  they  were  consigned,  wrote  that  the  nobility  and 
other  people  of  great  wealth  had  actually  bought  them 
by  retail  at  a guinea  a dozen;  which  is  some  forty  five 
j cents  an  apple.  Mr.  Pell  has  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand barrels  of  the  apples  this  year,  which  are  sold  as 
; fast  as  they  arrive  in  market,  at  six  dollars  a barrel,  and 
[are  all  shipped  to  England.  It  is  quite  a business  for 
' one  of  our  commission  merchants  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
jduce  of  this  noble  plantation. 

i The  American  apple,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  most  va- 
i luable  fruit  which  grows  on  the  earth.  We  undervalue 
I them  because  they  are  so  abundant;  and  even  many 
American  farmers  will  not  take  ihe  trouble  to  live  like 
an  English  lord,  though  the  trouble  would  be  very  little. 

[Jour,  of  Com. 

American  ship  building.  We  find  in  the  Atlas  of 
; Saturday  last,  a long  and  minute  description  of  the 
] splendid  new  ship  Washington  Irving,  just  finished  for 
i the  line  of  Boston  and  Liverpool  packets — a line,  upon 
I which  no  expense  is  spared.  We  note  the  statement  of 
1 her  rigging: 

"The  rigging,  the  fore  and  mam  rigging  being  of  8j 
inches,  was  manufactured  of  Kentucky  hetnp.  by  the 
Robbins  Cordage  Company  of  Plymouth,  and  set  up  ny 
Edward  Carnes  & Son.  Mr.  John  Child  is  the  sail- 
maker,  and  the  canvass  is  cotton  duck,  from  the  factory 
of  Messrs.  John  II.  Pearson  & Co.” 

This  shifTis  rigged  with  Kentucky  hemp.  This  esta- 
blishes the  fact,  That  Kentucky  hemp  is  as  good  as  any 
thing  from  abroad,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
used  for  such  a ship  as  this.  The  fact  being  settled,  that 
the  Kentucky  hemp  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  foreign,  we 
are  very  sure,  that  it  will  shor  ly  appear  even  to  the  Saco 
editor,  that  the  domestic  article  is  furnished  as  cheaply 
as  any  thing  that  could  be  furnished  from  abroad,  in 
spite  of  this  theory  that  the  duty  is  a mere  bonus  to  the 
planter.  We  observe  also  with  interest  the  statement 
tiiar  the  canvass  of  the-  W.  I.  is  of  “cotton  duck,’’ — not- 
withstanding the  testimony  given  a year  or  two  ago,  by 
a captain  in  the  navy,  on  the  trial  of  some  experiments 
ordered  by  the  government,  t fiat  cotton  duck  was  good 
for  nothing  but  boat  sails,  &c.  [Portland  Ado. 

British  free  trade.  Theory  is  one  tiling,  practice 
is  another.  We  have  a beautiful  illustration  of  die  care 
of  the  British  au'lioriiies,  that  no  actual  interference  with 
their  manufactures  shall  be  long  permitted,  in  the  new 
tariff  of  duties  established  at  Calcutta  taking  effect  on 
(lie  1st  June  last.  The  previous  duty  on  cotton  maun- 
factu  es  was  in  British  bottoms  7 per  cent.,  in  foreign 
bottoms  14.  Under  this  unfavorable  discrimination, 
however,  a very  pretty  trade  had  grown  up  in  the  arti-  j 
ele  of  cotton  drills,  which  had  finally  reached  the  quail-  j 
lily  of  4 to  5.000  bales  per  annum,  which  we  have  been  | 
| regularly  shipping  to  that  port  from  the  United  Stales. — 

: This  was  more  than  John  Bull  could  quietly  stand;  ao- 
1 cordingly  this  new  tariff  raises  the  duty  on  foreign  man- 
] ufaemres  of  cotton  in  foreign  bottoms  to  20  per  cent.,  in 
! British  bottoms  to  10 — whilst  British  manufactures  in 
j Br  tisli  vessels  pay  5 per  cent,  only — making  an  actual 
! discrimination  against  our  manufactures  of  15  per  cent, 
j This  is  practical  British  free  trade,  and  practical  British 
j reciprocity.  [ Boston  Adv. 

Elections.  New  Hampshire. — The  second  attempt 
i to  fill  the  vacancy  in  congress  having  failed  to  afford  a 
j majority  to  cither  of  the  candidates,  the  governor  and 
> council  have  ordered  a third  election  to  take  place  on 
i die  29ih  of  November  ensuing.  The  returns  of  the  sec- 
ond election  are  all  in  except  from  Windsor,  which  gave 
a maj  >rity  last  spring  of  33  for  Steele.  The  vole  now 
jsia'ius,  Woodbury  (loco)  13,017,  Goodwin  (abolition)  9 - 
999,  Hale  (present  representative)  8,347,  majority  against 
Woodbury  419. 

Georgia — Returns  from  thirty  counties  have  reached 
us,  which  show  a whig  gain  of  about  one  thousand  votes 
over  die  presidential  election,  when  the  state  went  for 
Mr.  Polk  by  a majority  of  2 064  votes.  The  same  rate 
of  aain  from  the  residue  of  the  stale  would  give  i:  to  the 
whigs. 

Baltimore  corporation. — The  election  for  one  member 
from  eacli  of  the  twenty  wards,  to  the  first  branch,  and 
for  one  member  from  every  two  wards  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  city  councils,  took  place  of  the  8th  inst.— 
The  whigs  made  no  effort.  The  “natives’’  tried  their 
be9t,  but  did  not  succeed  in  electing  a single  member. 

: The  councils  elect  stand — 


First  branch  ...  17  locos  3 whigs. 

Second  branch  . . . 9 “ 1 " 

Wisconsin. — Morgan  L.  Martin,  loco,  is  elected  dele 
gale  to  congress  from  Wisconsin  territory,  by  a majori- 
ty, as  faa  as  heard  from,  of  553.  This  majority  will  be 
increased  by  the  counues  yet  to  come  in. 


Further  antarctic  discoveries.  The  Cape  Town 
Gazette  contains  an  account  of  some  further  discoveries 
made  in  the  southern  polar  regions  by  the  barque  Pago- 
da, under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Moore,  of  the  British 
navy.  This  vessel  was  hired  by  the  British  government 
for  this  expedition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
series  of  magnetic  observations  left  unfinished  by  the 
ships  Terror  and  Erebus.  She  returned  to  Simon’s  bay, 
after  an  absence  of  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  having 
proceeded  further  south  than  any  vessel  which  has  pre- 
ceded her,  having  accomplished  the  special  object  of  the 
voyage,  and  having  brought  home  many  species  of  birds 
and  fislies  not  before  known.  She  found  the  aurora  so 
brilliant  that  small  print  was  distinctly  legible  by  the 
light  of  it.  The  vessel  was  at  times  surrounded  by  ice- 
bergs higher  than  the  mast  head.  Not  a casualty  occur- 
red, nor  was  a man  sick  on  the  voyage. 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo.  Advices  fromPort  au  Platt, 
to  the  28th  of  September,  state  that  official  intelligence 
had  reached  that  place  of  a battle  between  the  Hajt  ans 
and  Dominicans,  in  which  the  former  were  totally  de- 
feated. 

Oysters.  Mr.  Carbonnel  submitted  lately  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  a memoir  respecting  oysters  on  the 
coast  of  France — the  means  of  improving  the  system  of 
feeding  them,  and  the  absolute  practicability  of  creating 
at  will  artificial  banks — bancs arlificiels.  It  appears  that 
the  oyster-beds  diminish  on  the  French  coast  and  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Holland,  while  the  demand  for 
the  article  constantly  increases.  The'English  and  Dutch 
beds  have  nearly  vanished,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese have  not  been  explored.  Mr.  Carbonnel  doubts 
whether  laws,  akin  to  the  game  code,  for  oysters,  would 
be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  evil  which  he  signalizes.  His 
scheme  of  inexhaustible  artificial  banks  is  plausible,  and 
recommended  by  the  success  of  his  experiments  on  a 
small  scale.  Oysters  live  ten  years,  and  it  is  at  the  age 
of  three  only  that  they  cease  to  be  good  be  tween  April 
and  September.  Paris  is  all  alive  to  the  oyster  question. 


The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road.  The  who’e 
of  the  siock  has  been  taken,  and  i he  books  are  closed. 
The  amount  subscribed  indeed  exceeds  the  three  mil- 
lions by  three  or  four  hundred  thou: a id  dollars.  The 
New  Yorkers  are  delighted  - The  Tribune,  says  “Tilts 
great  work  is  now  secure,  and  tile  Bostonians  can  no 
longer  impeach  file  enterprise  of  our  capitalists  while 
they  run  away  with  our  trade,  over  their  New  England 
Improvements.’’ 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  on 
the  8th,  inst.  declared  a dividend  of  three  per.  cent, 
upon  the  whole  capital  stock  for  the  past  jear,  payable 
on  the  1st  November  next,  and  a dividend  of  three  per 
cent  for  the  last  six  months;  operations  upon  the 
Washington  branch  of  the  Road,  was  declared  at 
the  same  lime  and  will  also  be  payable  on  the  1st. 
Nov.  The  reduction  lately  made  upon  the  ra  e 
of  fare  upon  that  branch  is  slated  to  have  resulted 
very  favourably,  and  a proposition  is  now  und  r 
consideration  to  reduce  file  rate  of  fare  also  upon 
the  main  ii  e of  the  road- — between  Baltimore  and 
Cumberland. 

'Pile  Pennsylvanians,  and  Virginians  both  of  them  are 
warmly  battling  the  question,  the  Western  interests  of 
each  state  being  opposed  by  the  Eastern  interests  of  the 
same  State,  the  westjdeinauding  that  the  right  of  way  fir 
the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to 
any  terminus  that  the  company  may  select  within  this* 
respective  Slates — which  demand  the  Eastern  interests 
oppose  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  exceedingly 
injure  the  existing  improvements  of  the  States  in  ques- 
tion and  have  a tendency  to  carry  the  trade  of  the  west 
to  Baltimore  instead  of  securing  it  for  their  own  empori- 
ums. 'Pile  Philadelphians  are  urgent  for  the  construe 
ing  of  a railroad  from  the  terminus  of  their  present- 
railroad  westward  so  as  connect  that  city  with  Pitts- 
burg by  a continuous  road  and,  prevent  Baltimore  from 
running  off  with  their  western  trade. 

Although  serious  apprehensions  are  expressed  at  th« 
extent  of  the  investments  making  in  railway  stocks  in. 
Europe  and  a disastrous  explosion  is  predicted  by 
many,  similar  to  the  one  which  this  country  lately  experi- 
enced the  effects  of,  and  all  the  prices  <if shares  have  been 
somewhat  effected  by  the  detection  ol  many  glaring  im . 
positions,  yet  the  rage  continues.  The  extent  of  the 
operations  in  Great  Britan  are  thus  stated — 

75  railroads  completed  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction delure  the  last  session  of  Par- 


lament.  .-£,103,166,220 

Branches  projected  by  said  companies  re- 
quiring. , 35,000,000 

707  new  companies  projected,  including 

those  for  whom  acts  were  passed.  464,698,656, 


£1602.864,876 

say  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  The  world  is  getting  onj 
People  since  I can  remember  were  startled  when  pro- 
jects were  suggested  that  would  require  the  expendituie 
of  millions  of  dollars— Here  we  have  communities  no.v 
sporting  projects  amounting  to  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars. 
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The  Office  of  “Niles’  National  Register,” 
lias  been  removed  to 

Eutaw  street,  one  Hour  from  Baltimore  street, 
and  immediately  opposite  the 
Elian* 1  House. 

FOREIGN. 

The  steamer  Great  Britain,  capt.  Hoskins,  left 
Liverpool  on  the  27 1 h Sept.,  for  a second  trip  across 
the  Atlantic.  On  nearing  our  coast  she  experienced 
lor  ten  days  heavy  gales  of  wind  and  fell  short  of 
luel-  She  reached  Holmes’ hole,  within  Nantucket, 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  Oct. 

The  Great  Britain  brought  105  passengers,  among 
whom  was  Leypold  de  Meyer,  the  celebrated  pian- 
ist. 

On  tlio2  i October  for  a few  hours  a heavy  north-  j of  railway  investment  still  continues  without  any 
east,  squall  was  encountered,  during  w hich  the  fore-  ' signs  of  abatement.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  mania 
mast  was  carried  away.  On  the  12th,  at  noon,  found  j carried,  that  government,  it  is  said,  contemplale  in- 
the  ship  had  been  set  36  miles  to  the  northward  in  terfering,  by  announcement  through  the  Gazette, 
the  preceding  24  hours,  and  on  that  night  found  by  I that  no  more  schemes  will  be  provisionally  register- 


i=  a good  deal  of  outstanding  produce  in  Ihe.-fiehl. — 
The  fine  weather  has  again  returned,  but  the  season 
is  too  far  advanced  to  permit  the  sun  to  have  much 
power,  and  no  doubt  C3n  exbt,  that  the  husbandman 
who  did  not  “take  lime  by  the  forelock,”  when  the 
opportunity  offered,  will  suffer  severely  by  his  indo- 
lence. With  the  rise  of  the  markets,  fears  respect- 
ing the  coming  winter  begin  to  prevail. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  almost  genera], 
and  to  meet  the  deficiency  which  that  calamity  has 
occasioned,  large  quantities  of  rice  and  bond  grain 
have  been  taken  out  of  bond,  for  transhipment  to 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  the  markets  rising,  the  averages  are  de- 
scending, owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  inferior 
grain,  the  produce  of  the  present  harvest,  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  markets.  But  in  the 
teeth  of  the  unpromising  appearances  which  are 
abroad,  the  rage  for  speculation  in  every  discretion 


soundings  tile  ship  ap 


miles  from  noon  12tii  to  2 A.  M.  of  the  13th,  and 
among  th - shoals  i ll  Nantucket;  thick,  dirtv  night, 
with  very  heavy  ram.  At  daylight  made  signal. 

I Hiding  Lei'selt  in  Holmes’  hole,  she  fortunately 
met  with  a supply  oi  coal  there,  having  exhausted 
her  own,  which  enabled  her  to  reach  New  York  on 
Wednesday. 


el  to  the  northward  30  ed,  as  the  number  which  are  already  before  the  pub- 


lic are  more  than  parliament  can  gel  through  in  the 
next  session. 

Now  that  circumstances  render  it  painfully  appa- 
rent, that  supplies  of  tood  must  be  had  from  some 
quarter,  all  eyes  are  turned  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
tears  prevail  that  the  late  orders  which  have  been 
sent  to  Canada  will  miss  the  season,  and  arrive  afte 


A Liverpool  paper  of  the  26th  says “The  Ameri  l^e  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  closed 


can  screw  auxiliary  bark  Marmora,  capt.  Page,  ar- 
rived in  the  Mersey  irom  New  York  at  one  o’clock 
this  morning,  alter  a passage  of  23  days  and  a half, 
and  bringing  some  4d  or  50  passengers.  The  length 
of  the  voyage  is  stated  to  have  arisen  from  her  pro- 
peller, which  is  made  of  wrought  copper,  having 
been  struck  and  so  damaged  by  a heavy  sea  shortly 
alter  leaving  New  York,  as  to  be  rendered  not  only 
useless,  hut  also  a serious  hindrance  to  her  progress. 
It  was  bent  out  ot  its  position,  and  had  to  be  drag- 
ged alter  her  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  pas- 
sage. 


by  the  ice.  Much  will,  of  conrse,  depend  upon  the 
time  when  the  frost  sets  in;  and,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  there  is  little  doubt  that  handsome  for- 
tunes will  be  made  by  ihose  who  have  speculated 
largely  in  “bread  stuffs. ” Whatever  quantities  may 
come  from  the  United  States,  will  also  find  a ready 
sale,  either  in  this  country  or  on  the  continent.  The 
recent  accounts  from  the  Union,  represent  the  sea- 
son as  having  been  favorable  for  the  grain  crops. — 
An  opportunity  now  exists,  which  rarely  occurs,  of 
sending  produce  of  that  description  to  Europe,  with 
the  certainty  of  finding  a ready  and  a rising  market, 
ill  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that,  instead  of  an  un 


1 he  continental  news  is  without  much  interest j , - „ _ . 

I he  hingot  Saxony  had  opened  the  Diet,  in  a speech  'Certain  and  unstable  traSic,  the  nature  of  our  corn 
wiiich  reflects  Ins  anxiety  respecting  the  recent  oq-  ! *aws  prevents  the  demand  from  being  regular  and 

currenee  connected  with  the  religious  movement. I uniform.  But  such  a desideratum  is  on  the  eve  of 

The  Prussian  government  views  tho  Abbe  Ronge  ] accomplishment. 

with  the  same  suspicion  as  before;  and  he  was  pre-  j The  Neapolitan  tariff  is  considered  somewhat  of  a 
\enled  lrom  sleeping  in  Manheim,  wh  n he  passed  j boon  to  commerce.  The  trade  of  the  United  States, 
irough  u.  q he  queen  and  the  queen  mother  have  it  is  said,  will  suffer  by  the  new  regulations,  as  the 
aimed  at  Madrid;  and,  allhough  the  capital  was  supply  of  colonial  produce  was  almost  entirely 
q net,  tears  ol  an  outbreak  existed.  Switzerland  is  | thrown  into  their  hands,  on  account  of  the  bounties 
like  a smothered  volcano;  an  explosion  may  be  given  by  the  government  to  their  own  flag  on  all  im- 


Jooked  for. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steam  propeller  Marmora,  from  New  York, 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  26'h  Sept.  The  packet 
ships  Sea,  and  Henry  Clay,  bad  also  arrived  out. 

The  missing  packet  ship  England. — A bottle  has 
been  picked  up  at  rea,  four  miles  southeast  of  Doug- 
las head,  by  a fishing  smack,  containing  a piece  of 
paper,  ol  which  the  following  is  a copy: — “Packet 
ship  England,  Irom  Liverpool,  December  11th,  1844; 
long.  98  7,  lat.  45  10.  Reverse — Lost  quarter  boats, 

10  leet  ol  water  in  the  hold,  no  vessel  in  sight.” 

The  account  is  believed  to  lie  true  in  E ngland. 

There  is  very  little  news  of  interest  Dy  this  arri- 
val,  except  what  relates  to  the  grain  and  potato  crons 

ol  Europe,  both  ol  which  it  appears  have  suffered  so 
much  as  to  render  it  certain  that  supplies  of  bread 
stufis  will  be  required  from  lliis  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
.We  give  below  such  extracts  as  furnish  the  latest 
intelligence  mi  this  subject. 

Prospects  of  the  crops — The  Liverpool  European 
Times  says — “At  the  sailing  of  the  last  packet,  we 
staled  that  the  wet  weather,  alter  an  interval  ol 
nearly  three  weeks,  had  returned;  and  that  the  out- 
standing crops,  which  it  was  believed  were  small  in 
quantity,  would  suffer  seriously  by  ihe  change.  The 
accounts  from  ’the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
speak  despondingly  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
change;  auj  it  nor  appears  that  the  progress  made 
in  cutting  and  bousing  the  produce  of  the  fields,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  was 
not  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  The  price  of 
grain  is  rising  rapidly,  as  a glance  at  our  market  re- 
turns will  show.  Evcu  at  the  present  moment  there 
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portations  from  transatlantic  ports,  and  the  abolition 
of  these  bounties  will  diveld  the  traffic  into  other 
channels.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  current  rumor. 

The  reports  received  from  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  speak  in  a very  desponding  tone  of  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  extremely  wet  and  boisterous 
weather  experienced  during  the  week  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  crops  still  outstanding.  That  injury  to 
an  extent  difficult  to  be  remedied  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  year  lias  been  done,  is  greatly  to  be 
feared;  and,  unless  wc  have  an  immediate  return  of 
dry  weather,  the  consequence  may  be  serious.  Even 
if  the  northern  harvest  had  been  got  in  w ell,  the 
yield  of  wheal  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
prove  an  average;  and,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  deficiency  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity,  is  likely 
to  be  much  greater  than  was  previously  calculated 
on. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  weather  experienced 
three  consecutive  weeks,  there  is  still  a <■  re  at  quan- 
tity of  grain  abroad  south  of  the  river  Humber;  w hilst 
further  north  much  is  yet  uncut.  On  the  total  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Kingdom  probably  two-thirds 
may  have  been  saved,  but  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  other  third  may  be  se- 
cured must  greatly  influence  the  whole.  Our  previ 
ous  estimates  of  the  probable  result  of  .lie  harvest 
have  therefore,  we  fear,  been  loo  favorable;  and  we 
nowr  apprehend  that,  besides  the  already  admitted 
deficiency  in  wheat  and  potatos,  the  crops  of  barley 
and  oats,  as  well  as  those  of  beans  and  peas,  may 
prove  inferior  to  what  we  were  induced  to  hope. 

As  threshing  is  proceeded  with,  the  complaints  of 
the  ) icld  of  wheat  certainly  increase;  nor  do  the  ac- 


counts of  the  quality  improve.  The  loss  in  weight 
alone  is  a serious  consideration;  supposing  the  same 
to  be  3 lbs.  per  bushel  on  the  entire  quantity  grown 
— which  is  a moderate  computation — and  taking  the 
whole  produce  of  wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
an  average  year,  at  20  000,000  qrs. — the  item  alone 
would  make  a difference  of  a million  of  quarters. 

These  considerations  have  had  some  influence  with 
holders  of  wheat;  and  the  disposition  to  sell  at  pre- 
sent prices  has  much  diminished.  Those  parties  who 
have  still  sto  ks  of  old  naturally  conclude  that  tho 
superiority  of  l ist  year’s  growth  over  that  of  the  new- 
wili  cause  it  to  command  a ready  sale  at  any  period; 
and,  though  fair  supplies  of  new  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  grow  ers,  they  have  refused  to  sell 
except  at  enhanced  rates.  The  increasingly  unfa- 
vorable reports  relative  to  the  potato  crop  have  also 
had  their  weight;  and  the  trade  has  assumed  a deci- 
dedly firm  tone. 

Whether  any  immediate  advance  of  importance 
will  occur  in  the  value  o(  wheal  will  probably  de- 
] pend,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  weather;  but,  how. 
ever  auspicious  tho  latter  may  become,  we  feel  tol- 
erably sure  that  the  price  of  bread-stuffs  must,  later 
in  the  year,  rise  materially. 

Not  only  is  the  crop  short  in  this  country,  but  the 
harvest  has  been  defective  over  the  greater  part  of 
continental  Europe.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  the 
fact  is  so  well  ascertained  that  the  government  of 
the  former  country  has  deemed  it  prudent  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  grain,  to  the  minimum  point;  whilst  all 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  corn,  into  Belgium,  have 
been  removed  for  a given  period: 

Already  numerous  orders  have  been  received  front 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  &c.;  and  the  moderate  stocks 
of  bonded  corn  are  likely  to  be  shortly  reduced  into 
a very  narrow  compass,  if  not  exhausted  by  ship- 
ments to  countries  from  whence,  in  oroinary  years, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  some  partion  of  our 
foreign  supplies.  In  the  Baltic  ports,  Great  Britain 
must  expect  to  be  outbid  by  the  Dutch  and  Belgians; 
and  in  the  Black  sea,  wheal  has  lately  been  brought 
up  to  supply  Italy,  where  the  crops  are  sLated  to 
have  yielded  indifferently. 

It  seems  therefore,  that  unless  prices  advance  ma- 
terially, ;n  this  country,  we  are  not  likely  to  draw 
any  quantity  of  wheal  from  abroad. 

[ London  Mark  lane  Express. 

During  the  last  week  the  weather  has  not  been  un- 
favorable fur  securing  that  portion  of  the  grain  crop 
which  still  remains  exposed,  but  we  fear  that  the 
heavy  rains  which  have  fallen  will  have  considera- 
bly damaged  the  quality  of  the  grain.  As  regards 
the  potato  crop  we  ate  sorry  to  state  that  the  ac- 
counts received  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  lead 
us  to  believe,  that  the  failure  is  much  more  exten- 
sive loan  was  generally  apprehended.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  taking  into  account  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
pulse,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  somewhat  deficient 
in  qauntity  or  quality,  it  would  be  well  for  govern- 
ment to  consider  in  lime  what  steps  they  ought  to 
take  for  supplying  the  wants  of  our  numerous  popu- 
lation in  the  event  of  the  deficiency  proving  a seri- 
'ous  one.  In  addition  to  the  causes  we  have  named 
as  likely  to  affect  the  produce  of  the  harvest  of  1845, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  severe  frost  of  Monday 
evening  which  would,  we  fear  commit  serious  dam- 
age in  elevated  parts  of  the  country  where  the  crops 
ate  backward.  One  of  the  measures  which  govern- 
ment may  reasonably  be  expected  to  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  parliament  when  it  reassembles, 
is  the  entire  remission  of  all  duty  on  the  importation 
of  Indian  corn.  At  present  the  duly  is  8s  p?r  quar- 
ter, or  nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  original  price  of 
the  article  in  the  United  States.  From  all  we  can 
learn  the  corn  harvest  in  America  has  been  unusu- 
ally abundant  this  year;  so  that  if  that  grain  could  be 
adinitled  into  this  country  without  duty  the  pressure 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  arising  from  the  partial 
failure  iri  the  potato  crop  would  be  much  Igss  se- 
verely felt.  [Manchester  Guardian. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  weather  has  been  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  for  the  harvest  during  the  whole 
of  last  week,  and  that  it  still  continues  to  be  very 
much  broken.  Large  quantities  of  corn,  including 
much  that  was  cut  and  almost  ready  for  the  stock 
the  week  before  last,  are  still  io  the  fields.  From 
the  repeated  drenchings  which  it  has  received  it  will 
be  some  time  before  it  can  be  carried,  even  if  ihe 
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weather  should  improve,  and  if  it  should  not  the 
grain  which  is  still  out  can  scarcely  escape  very  se- 
rious injury.  The  return  of  bad  weather  is  not  less 
unfortunate  for  the  potato  crop  than  for  the  grain.— 

It  was  already  overdone  with  moisture,  and  every 
week  of  wet  weather  renders  it  more  susceptible  o( 
the  disease  which  is  now  so  prevalent.  As  far  as  we 
can  learn,  this  disease  exists  to  some  extent  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  although  it  has  made  some 
progress  in  South  Lancashire,  it  is  neither  so  general 
in  its  attacks  nor  so  virulent  in  its  ravages  in  this  as 
it  is  in  many  other  districts.  Many  large  farms  in 
this  country  are  quite  free  from  it,  but  unless  the 
weather  should  improve,  they  will  still  be  liable  to 
be  attacked.  [Liverpool  Times. 

The  present  year  has  been  remarkable  for  a great 
uncertainty  in  the  weather,  and  the  cold  rainy  month 
(August)  just  passed,  excited  much  uneasiness. — 
The  growth  of  the  grain  was  originally  retarded  by 
very  unfavorable  spring  weather,  which  it  may  be 
asserted  lasted  until  the  20th  of  June.  The  warm 
month  that  followed,  repaired  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  crops  up  to  that  period,  and  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  husbandman  an  extraordinary  good  harvest 
of  hay,  &c.  The  sun  of  August,  however,  foiled  to 
radiate  his  genial  influence,  and  the  corn  was  not  i'i 
pened.  The  weather  fortunately  unproved  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  information  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  convince  us  that  vve 
shall  be  blessed,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  with 
a more  than  average  harvest.  [Augsburg  Gaz 

The  “ potato  rot"  has  infected  the  crops  both  in 
England  and  Europe.  In  Belgium,  the  malady  has 
resulted  in  a distressing  loss  of  the  crop. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam.— -Letters 
from  Batavia,  received  in  Holland,  state  that  a trea 
ty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  between  Eng- 
land and  Siam,  by  which  this  country  has  secured 
great  and  exclusive  privileges.  The  population  of 
Siam  amounts  to  at  least  three  millions,  and  it  pro- 
duces considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  which  are 
admissable  into  England  at  the  low  duty. 

Ireland.  The  Irish  collegiate  bill  is  again  being 
revived  in  all  its  intensity  and  virulence  of  discus- 
sion, by  a protest,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
bishops  and  archbishops,  against  the  measure.  It 
appears  that  seventeen  of  these  ecclesiastics  are 
against  and  nine  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  former 
have  published  their  views  to  the  world,  and  have 
thus  shown  the  divided  councils  to  which  the  new 
measure  has  given  birth.  Amongst  the  minority  is 
the  primate,  Dr.  Crolly,  and  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, Dr.  Murray.  The  government  in  the  meantime, 
nothing  daunted,  are  taking  prompt  measures  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  seminaries,  and  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  from  this  time  they  will  probably  be 
in  existence  if  not  in  operation.  The  unanimity 
which  has  long  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Cath- 
olic body  in  Ireland  is  thus  broken,  and  the  heart- 
burnings to  which  the  new  act,  and  the  bequest  act 
have  given  rise,  are  pregnant  with  important  conse- 
quences as  regards  the  future. 

Death. — The  death  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  principal 
of  the  Dublin  Nation,  in  the  prime  of  life — for  he 
had  only  attained  his  thirtieth  year — has  produced 
in  Ireland  a general  expression  of  sorrow.  He  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  party 
in  Dublin,  and  missives  of  condolence,  mingled  with 
complimentary  eulogies  on  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  deceased,  were  read  at  the  Repeal  associa- 
tion from  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell  and  Smith  O’Brien. 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  letter  is  a graceful  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  pathetic — in  his  way  a chef  d'ceuvre. 

A dustman , named  Riley,  being  the  first  of  kiri  to 
Gen.  Riley,  has  succeeded  to  a fortune  of  <£50.000, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  commenced  by  giving  a 
dinner  to  all  the  dustmen  in  London,  and  illumina- 
ting the  front  of  his  house. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  now  being  laid  down  on  the 
Grand  Junction  railway,  from  Birmingham  to  Liv- 
erpool, Manchester,  and  Chester;  and,  under  certain 
restrictions,  the  telegraph  will  be  made  available  for 
commercial  purposes. 

GERMANY. 

The  accounts  from  Berlin  state  that  a treaty  of 
commeice  is  on  the  eve  of  completion  between  the 
Zoll  Verein  and  Austria. 

Both  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary  have  been  com- 
pletely laid  waste  by  the  dreadful  inundations,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  August.  Upwards  of  a 
million  of  the  inhabitants  are  threatened  with  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  in  consequence  of  this  dreadful 
misfortune. 

Tlic  Ionian  government  has  published  an  ordinance 
granting  to  Neapolitan  subjects  and  ships  the  same 
advantages  secured  to  English  ships  and  subjects 
trading  with  places  within  the  dominions  of  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty,  by  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  29th  of 
August  last. 


The  Jesuits  of  St.  Acheul  being  dispersed  by  order  ■ 
of  their  superiors,  have  sold  the  Maison  de  Blament, 
vhich  they  possessed  at  the  gates  ol  Amiens.  This 
mportant  establishment,  which  formerly  contained 
200  students,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Dames  du 
Bon  Pgsteur,  as  a refuge  for  repentant  young  women. 

POLAND. 

A recent  letter  from  Warsaw  gives  an  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  that  city.  The 
letter  says  that  all  the  emperor’s  time  at  Warsaw 
was  engrossed  by  military  pomp  and  parade.  He  re 
tedly  visited  the  citadel,  as  if  to  convince  himself 
with  his  own  eyes  that  it  is  in  a good  posture  of  de- 
fence; and  he  betrayed  in  this  respect  some  of  the 
anxiety  usual  with  one  who  examines  his  weapon  on 
the  eve  of  using  the  same.  He  also  made  several 
trips  to  Georgiesk,  situate  a few  miles  from  War- 
saw, and  destined  to  check  the  country  all  round. — 
The  rest  of  his  time  the  emperor  spent  in  reviews, 
military  exercises,  and  ceremonial  levees. 

Pie  also  paid  a visit  to  the  students  of  Warsaw,  on 
the  following  occasion.  One  day,  the  emperor,  per- 
ambulating the  street.3  of  Warsaw  in  his  carriage, 
fell  in  with  two  students,  who  neglected  to  uncover 
their  heads  in  his  presence.  He  immediately  order- 
ed his  coachman  to  overtake  them,  and  he  himself 
asked  them  if  they  did  not  know  who  he  was.  One 
o(  them  having  answered,  “No,  my  general,”  he 
abruptly  retorted,  “What,  then,  not  know  your  so- 
vereign?” This  apostrophe  struck  the  two  young 
men  with  terror,  while  his  majesty  added,  “Look  at 
me  well,  that  another  lime  you  may  not  forget  the 
person  of  your  emperor;  but  1 shall  take  care  be- 
sides, to  make  myself  known  to  all  my  students. ” 

Next  morning  all  the  schools  received  an  order  to 
appear  before  his  majesty,  with  due  solemnity,  their 
governors  and  professors  at  their  head.  The  empe- 
ror walked  slowly  through  their  ranks,  inquiring  of 
Marshal  Paskewicz  whether  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  students  of  Warsaw.  The  marshal,  always  on 
his  guard,  and  knowing  well  his  master,  cautiously 
replied,  “that  lie  was  not  altogether  quite  satisfied.” 
Ttie  emperor  then  cast  a fro  wing  look  over  the  poor 
students,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon  one  of  them,  unfor- 
tunately a plain-look ing  youth,  whom  lie  pointed  out 
with  his  fingers  to  Im  suite,  saying,  “Mark,  what 
mouth,  what  snout  (roza  morda,  literally  a vulgar 
and  contemptuous  expression,  applicable  to  a pig) — 
1 will  wager  that  he  is  a wretch,  capable  of  any 
crimes.” 


The  unhappy  student  thus  described  happened 
precisely  to  be  remarkable  for  his  good  conduct  and 
proficiency;  and  as  the  professor  ventured  to  whisper 
the  fact  to  the  counsellor  of  state,  Muchanow,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  public  instruction  in  Poland,  Mucli- 
anow  thought  it  his  duty  to  repeat  it  to  the  emperor, 
but  his  majesty  rebuked  him  in  no  gentle  terms,  and 
told  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  while  he  himself  gave 
vent  to  his  angry  feelings,  in  a lecture  to  the  students, 
in  a tone  and  spirit  very  similar  to  his  celebrated 
speech,  bestowed  on  the  municipality  of  Warsaw. 
On  this  occasion  he  closed  his  paternal  admonition  to 
the  students  with  the  exhortation  t hat  they  were 
henceforward  to  behave  in  such  a manner  as  to  de- 
serve the  good  opinion  of  the  marshal,  as  otherwise 
he  would  close  their  school  and  distribute  the  stu- 
dents without  distinction  among  his  different  regi- 
ments, where  they  would  be  obliged  to  serve  as  com- 
mon soldiers  and  recruits.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine the  consternation  which  this  imperial  speech 
has  spread  in  every  Polish  family. 

HAYT1.  - 

Cape  Hay  lien,  Sept.  24i/i,  1845. — On  the  night  of 
the  17th,  Col.  Bedouet,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  late 
movement  in  favor  of  ex-president  Herard,  and  who 
had  for  some  tune  been  in  concealment,  attempted 
an  insurrection  at  Port  au  Prince  at  the  head  of  some 
hundreds  of  disaffected.  Being  repulsed,  the  insur- 
gents marched  upon  Leogane,  where  they  were  join- 
ed by  Gen.  Pierce  Paul,  the  general  of  that  arron- 
dissement,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants;  but  we  have 
official  news  here  to-day  that  they  have  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  troops  of  Port  au  Prince,  the  leaders  taken, 
and  the  insurrection  snppressed.  Col.  Bedouet  has 
shot  himself. 

We  have  also  official  news  from  the  Spanish  part 
that  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  15th,  in  the 
plain  of  Bani,  (to  the  eastward  of  Azua,)  between 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Hayliens,  under  Gen.  Mor- 
risett,  in  which  the  latter  lost  6ix  hundred  men  and 
two  cannon.  The  Hayliens  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise.  This  engagement,  however,  in 
which  the  number  lost  has  probably  Deen  exagger- 
ted,  is,  like  others  which  have  preceded  it,  of  little 
importance,  as  it  settles  nothing,  and  leads  to  nothing 
but  the  destrucl  o i of  agriculture  and  commerce.— 
The  president  is  desirous  of  carrying  on  the  war 
vigorously  against  the  Dominicans,  but  disaffected 
Hayliens  in  the  south  and  west,  where  the  president 


is  not  popular,  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
troops  in  the  Spanish  part  to  create  internal  distur- 
bances. In  this  department,  which  the  president  ap- 
pears to  consider  as  peculiarly  his  own,  every  thing 
is  quiet. 

Neither  the  French  consul  here  nor  the  consul 
general  at  Port  au  Prince  have  yet  left,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable (for  obvious  reasons)  that  the  order  for  liieir 
leaving,  which  was  iisued  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment, will  be  pressed  by  (his  government. 

RUSSIA. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  (he  heal  was  so 
excessive  in  the  south  of  Russia  that  the  troops  could 
not  march  except  by  night.  The  drought  has  caus- 
ed great  damage,  and  bad  crops  are  expected  this 
year  in  that  part  of  Russia. 

Accounts  from  the  central  provinces  of  Russia 
state  that  the  potato  crop  there  was  free  from  dis- 
ease, but  that  the  corn  was  still  quite  green,  and 
that  it  was  suffering  from  the  ravges  of  a small  in- 
sect resembling  the  common  flea. 

CANADA. 

Fortifications. — The  Buffalo  Commercial  says:  “We 
learn  from  the  Kingston  (Canada)  Chronicle  that 
warlike  preparations,  on  a large  scale,  are  being 
made  at  that  point.  The  front  of  the  splendid  town 
hall  is  to  be  laid  open  to  the  lake,  by  the  pulling 
down  of  Messrs.  McPherson  & Crane’s  store-houses 
and  the  erection  of  a heavy  battery.  The  shoal  in 
front  is  to  be  secured  by  a large  tower,  which  will 
be  of  great  utility  in  a naval  point  of  view,  as  a 
mark  for  the  harbor.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a 
large  tower  at  Stewart’s  Point,  and  strengthen  the 
works  at  Fort  Henry.” 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

The  Secret  Treaty,  concluded  by  Santa  Anna, 
whilst  he  was  a prisoner  in  Texas,  after  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  with  the  Texans,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  he  obtained  his  liberation,  has  just  found  its 
way  to  day-light.  The  following  are  its  provisions. 
The  Mexican  government  refused  to  be  bound  by 
the  conditions  imposed,  as  they  alleged,  upon  a pri- 
soner in  durance  for  his- life. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  operations  and  president  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  before  the  government  estab- 
lished in  Texas,  solemnly  pledges  himself  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles, 
as  far  as  concerns  himself: 

Article  1.  He  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  cause 
them  to  be  taken  up,  against  the  people  of  Texas, 
during  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Article  2.  He  will  give  his  orders  that,  in  (he 
shortest  time,  the  Mexican  troops  may  leave  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas. 

Article  3.  He  will  so  prepare  matters  in  the  ca- 
binet of  Mexico,  that  the  mission  that  may  be  sent 
thither  by  the  government  of  Texas  may  be  well  re- 
ceived; and  that,  by  means  of  negotiations,  all  dif- 
ferences may  be  settled,  and  the.  independence  that 
has  been  declared  by  the  convention  may  be  acknow- 
ledged. 

Article  4.  A treaty  of  commerce,  anntv,  and  li- 
mits will  be  established  between  Mexico  and  Texas, 
the  territory  of  the  latter  not  to  extend  beyond  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte. 

Article  5.  The  prompt  return  of  General  Santa 
Anna  to  Vera  Cruz  being  indispensable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  his  solemn  engagements,  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  will  provide  lor  his  immediate  em- 
barcation  for  said  port. 

Article  6.  This  instrument  being  obligatory  on 
one  part  as  well  as  on  the  other,  will  be  signed  by 
duplicate,  remaining  folded  and  sealed  until  the  nego- 
tiation shall  have  been  concluded,  when  it  will  be 
restored  to  his  excellency  General  Santa  Anna— no 
use  of  it  to  be  made  before  that  time,  unless  there 
should  be  an  infraction  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Port  of  Velasco,  May  14,  J83G. 

(Signed.; 

David  G.  Burnet, 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 

James  Collingsworth,  Sec’y  of  State, 
i Baily  Hardman,  Sec’y  of  the  Treasury, 

P.  G.  Grayson,  Attorney  General. 

Farewell  of  Gen.  Sanla  Anna  to  the  Texan  army. 

My  Friends!— I have  been  a witness  of  your  cour- 
age in  the  field  of  battle,  and  know  you  to  be  gener- 
ous. Rely  with  confidence  on  my  sincerity,  and  you 
shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  kindness  shown 
me.  I beg  you  to  receive  the  sincere  thanks  of  your 
grateful  friend — farewell. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 
Velasco,  1st  Jane,  1836. 

MEXICO. 

The  London  Times  publishes  a long  letier  from 
its  Mexican  correspondent  which  treats  of  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  Mexico  and  the  Unite  d States 
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The  apprehensions  of  the  British  are  evidently  ex- 
cited at  the  idea  of  our  possessing  California — an 
event  which  their  fears  would  represent  as  very  near 
at  hand.  The  facility  of  communications  with 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  consequent  upon  our  hold- 
ing the  bay  and  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  alarms 
them  not  a little.  We  quote  from  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times: 

“Can  the  United  States  be  allowed  to  send  in  set- 
tlers to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  their  neighbors,  and 
then  take  possession  of  the  department  by  the  votes 
of  those  settlers?  And  what  chance  has  Upper 
California,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a vital  point  for 
British  interests,  when  there  are  already  1 301)  Ame- 
rican settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sacramento, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
the  finest  port  in  the  world,  who  may  next,  year  vote 
in  favor  of  annexation?  The  plans  of  the  Uni'ed 
States  are  most  insidious;  by  demanding  the  Rio 
Bravo  as  the  Texan  frontier,  instead  of  the  old  li- 
mit of  the  Nueces,  they  cut  immense  slices  from  four 
departments  of  Mexico.  They  get  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  to  Metamoras,  the  Mexican  port 
of  the  north,  as  it  is  called;  they  take  in  one  half  of 
Tamaulipas,  the  department  on  the  gulf,  a good  share 
of  Coahuila,  a good  portion  of  Chihuahua,  and  near- 
ly the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  with  the  capital, 
Santa  Fe.  The  territory  thus  laid  hold  of  is  larger 
than  Texa9,  and  the  northern  part  of  it,  San- 
ta Fe,  is  most  important,  as  already  through  it  all 
the  contraband  of  the  United  States  is  introduced, 
so  much  so,  that  the  supply  nf  the  whole  north  of 
Mexico  is  in  the  hands  of  American  smugglers. — 
From  all  these  points  excursions  are  not  difficult 
i r to  neighboring  Mexican  departments,  and  these 
states  languished  under  a central  government,  with- 
out physical  or  moral  force,  will,  one  by  one  submit 
to  American  influence,  until  the  mining  districts  are 
fciid  hold  of,  ar,d  the  speret  object  of  Yankee  policy 
be  finally  obtained.  This  result  is  evident, — as  Rus- 
sian encroachment  on  the  Turkish  empire, — to  those 
who  are  on  the  spot  and  have  an  interest  in  studying 
the  question;  but  1 fear  it  will  not  be  deemed  equally 
clear  by  those  in  Europe  who  have  so  many  other 
pomts  pressing  on  their  attention.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, call  your  notice  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
to  those  maritime  stations  whence,,  if  Mexico  can 
rival  England  in  manufactures  suited  to  the  Chinese 
market,  she  can  send  supplies  four  weeks  sooner 
than  we  can  by  the  most  expeditious  conveyance.  I 
allude  more  particularly  to  Upper  California  and  to 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco — as  the,  soil  of  the  former 
is  fertile  beyond  expression,  the  climate  excellent, 
and  the  harbor  of  the  latter  is  capable  of  containing 
all  the  fleets  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  This 
province  13  much  discontented  with  the  central  go- 
vernment. It  has  been  more  than  once  in  open  re- 
volt, and  so  powerless  is  the  government,  that  an  ex- 
pedition of  2000  men  destined  to  secure  it  from 
United  States  aggression,  though  prepared  several 
months  back,  is  unable  to  move  for  want  of  money 
to  buy  the  soldiers’  rations.  The  Americans  are 
assiduously  getting  possession  of  that  territory;  they 
already  command  the  banks  of  the  leading  river,  the 
Sacramento;  they  are  buying  titles  from  the  hungry 
governors,  and,  as  I said  before,  they  have  1300  set- 
tlers in  a district  where  only  40  British  subjects  are 
lobe  found.  Mexico  owes  5,000,000  dollars  of  un- 
settled claims,  beside  1,000,000  of  admitted  claims 
to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
enlarged  Texan  frontier  and  Upper  California  might 
be  taken  in  payment  of  these  claims,  if  a sum  of 
money  be  not  added  sufficient  to  relieve  the  govern- 
ment of  its  embarrassments.  As  the  United  States 
have  shown,  us  theexample,  and  as  they  have  discov- 
ered a new  mode  of  conquest  unknown  to  the  old 
world,  1 do  not  see  why  England  is  to  continue  to  be 
the  dupe,  and  why  we  should  not  purchase  from 
Mexico  such  portions  of  Upper  California  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  our  Indian  trade.  We  let  France 
take  possession  of  Algiers,  and  she  has  now  300 
leagues  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Let  us  suffer 
Jonathan  to  gel  a footing  in  California,  and  we  shall 
be  lei t without  a resting  place  on  the  coast  north  of 
Mazatlan.  Recollect  that  the  lands  of  California 
are  mortgaged  to  the  English  bondholder;  but  so  are 
those  of  Texas;  and  if  the  United  Slates  be  suffered 
to  eat  up  tlie  latter  without  any  remonstrance  on  our 
part,  can  they  not  pick  and  choose  in  California  with 
the  same  impunity?  1 have  heard  persons  complain, 
that  while  this  Texan  affair  was  going  on  we  had  no 
fleet  in  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico;  but  our  interests  in  the 
gulf  are  uncertain,  while  those  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  are  notorious,  in  thus  writing  1 represent  the 
opinion  of  all  tbe  British  community  in  this  quarter, 
and  1 do  believe  that  an  ariti-United  St  ites  demon- 
stration in  CaiitornL  will  be  most,  popular  at  home 
as  well  as  in  Mexico.” 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  England  to  dis- 
suade Mexico  from  making  war  upon  the  United 
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States;  for  the  reason  that  if  she  takes  one  step  in 
the  way  of  hostilities,  the  United  States  would  take 
possession  of  California  and  move  further  towards 
the  mining  districts.  Mexico  is  regarded  as  being 
in  a state  of  dissolution,  without  ability  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance  in  the  event  of  a war  with  her 
powerful  neighbor,  and  the  intimation  is  pretty 
clearly  given  that  the  interference  of  some  European 
power  will  be  necessary  to  keep  off  the  apprehended 
encroachments  of  the  United  States.  The  powers 
of  Europe,  however,  will  be  likely  to  think  twice  be- 
fore they  venture  upon  any  such  step. — American. 

Vi  ra  Crnz  dates  to  the  26th,  and  Mexico  to  the 
22J  September,  are  received  at  New  Orleans. 

.On  Hie  15th  gen.  Herrera  was  furmally  proclaim- 
ed president  of  the  Republic,  arid  on  the  16th  took 
the  oath  ol'  office  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of 
congress  assembled  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. — 
The  N ew  Orleans  Picayune  gives  the  following  as  a 
synopsis  of  his  inaugural  upon  the  occasion. 

“After  a solemn,  and  we  believe  a most  sincere 
introduction,  breathing  a spirit  of  patriotism,  he  com- 
mences with  the  declaration  that  it  will  be  his  first 
duly  to  see  that  the  laws  be  executed  with  all  ex- 1 
actness.  Persuaded  as  he  i9  that  good  laws  arc  Ike 
sole  support  of  national  well  being , he  will  exercise, 
with  all  diligence,  his  prerogative  in  the  formation  I 
of  them,  and  in  their  subsequent  enforcement. 

“Order  and  peace  he  holds  to  be  essential  to  the 
national  well  being.  To  ensure  these,  he  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  tfie  united  and  harmonious  action  of 
all  the  administrative  departments,  and  keep  him- 
self aloof  from  parly  conflicts,  tolerating  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  nothing  like  positive  disobe- 
dience, tumults,  or  outbreaks. 

“Being  especially  charged  with  the  internal  Iran- 
quility  of  the  country,  he  promises  a rigid  superin- 
tendence over  the  police,  and  especially  to  promote  I 
a general  feeling  of  security  by  means  founded  upon 
tbe  policy  of  preventing  crime  rather  Ilian  punish-  j 
ing  it-  I 

“The  prompt  and  rigorous  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  improvement,  morality,  arid  discipline 
of  the  army,  are  named  as  prominent  among  the 
duties  assumed  by  toe  executive,  to  which  he  will 
give  his  best  efforts.  | 

“The  pure  and  rigid  administration  of  the  finances 
of  t e country,  and  especially  the  equitable  payment 
of  the  public  creditors,  without  any  show  of  favor  or 
preference,  is  announced  as  one  of  Ihe  most  urgent 
of  his  desires.  This  branch  of  the  message  leads  the 
president  to  deplore  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the 
revenues  of  t fie  government,  and  gives  him  an  eppor- . 
tunny  to  demand  the  prompt  and  energetic  co  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  body  to  remedy  the  evil.  All 
the  powers  of  government  are  paralyzed  for  want  of 
means.  In  pointing  out  particular  evils  from  this 
source,  the  president  says:  ‘The  army  cannot, move; 
territory  usurped  will  remain  usurped ; and  the  hope 
of  recovering  it  being  once  lost,  tbe  usurpation  will 
be  successively  and  gradually  continued  untii  it  em-| 
braces  the  whole  Republic,  and  (l  shudder  to  confess 
it),  Mexico,  with  so  many  elements  of  abundance 
and  of  greatness,  will  disappear  from  the  number  ol  1 
independent  nations.’ 

“The  necessity  of  constitutional  reform  is  ack- ; 
nowledged  upon  the  Chambers.  But  at  the  same 
lime  the  president  rebukes  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  reforms  by  arms  or  civil  dissensions  as  atro-  . 
cious  crimes. 

“The  security  of  the  stale  in  its  foreign  relations 1 
will  be  one  of  the  must  constant  employments  of  the 
government.  ]t  will  aim  to  preserve  and  to  form 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers,  avoiding  all 
occasions  for  controversy,  ‘but  guarding  always  Ihe 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Republic,  its 
honor  and  dignity,  and  the  observance  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  national  laws.’  ” 

The  Picayune  invites  attention  to  the  extract 
which  has  reference  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
says  that  the  1st  paragraph  in  quotation  marks  evi- 
dently alludes  to  liie  difficulties  with  France.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  the 
existence  ol  France,  the  United  Stales,  or  Texas,  or 
that  there  exists  the  slightest  national  differences 
with  cither. 

One  of  the  papers  of  the  interior,  speaking  of  the 
reported  arrival  of  Gen.  Gaona’s  division  at  Meta- 
moras, exclaims:  -‘Heaven  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
composed  of  more  officers  than  soldiers,  3nd  that  it 
has  carried  with  it  the  means  of  subsistence;  because, 
if  it  comes  to  die  of  hunger,  as  has  been  almost  the 
case  wilb  troops  now  there,  instead  of  improving,  it 
will  only  aggravate  our  condition.”  The  article 
goes  on  in  this  strain,  showing  that  the  troops  near 
the  frontier  are  almost  totally  disorganized  lor  want 
ol  necessary  resources. 

The  French  minister  left  the  capital  for  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  J 3th  ultimo.  A Vera  Cruz  paper  ol  the 
20th  speaks  in  very  flattering  terms  of  his  efficiency 


as  a minister,  and  of  his  conduct  and  qualities  as  a 
gentleman. 

Later.  From  Havana,  we  learn  that  the  English 
steamer  Avon,  reached  there  in  four  days  from  Vera 
Cruz,  having  on  board  #2,625,065  in  specie,  destined 
for  England,  being  the  gatherings  of  all  the  conduc- 
tors at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  up  t > the  3d  inst. — 
She  also  brought  to  Havana  20  passengers  among 
whom  was  a banished  general  of  division  ol  Sanla 
Anna’s  late  army,  and  the  well  known  late  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Bocanegra.  He  too,  we  learn, 
was  among  the  proscribed  by  the  Herrera  party  now 
in  power  in  the  capitol. 

Since  the  election  lias  terminated  there  is  but  lit- 
tle. stirring  to  excite  the  public  inind. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAICS. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Gen.  Saunders.  We  have  it  from  good  authority 
that  gen.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  has  been  appointed 
minister  to  Spam,  and  that  he  will  leave  this  country 
early  in  the  spring.  We  must  say  that  we  are  much 
gratified  at  this  intelligence. 

[ Fayetteville  North  Carolinian. 

The  New  American  minister.  Under  this  caption 
the  Liverpool  European  Times  of  the  27th  has  the 
following: — We  understand  that  the  hon.  Louis  Mo- 
Lane  is  progressing  most  favorably  in  his  new  posi- 
tion at  the  court  of  St.  James.  We  anticipate  the 
best  results  from  the  hon.  gentleman’s  mission  to 
this  country.  None  mure  than  ourselves  desire  to 
see  the  bonds  of  friendly  and  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  Slates  and  E iglarid  close- 
ly cemented.  Our  friend,  Ritchie,  of  the  “Union,” 
thinks  otherwise,  however.  “ Nous  Ferrous." 

The  executive  and  the  tariff.  The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, under  date  of  the  11th  October,  says: 

“It  is  now  a mailer  of  certainty  that  the  course  of 
the  president  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
regard  to  the  tariff  will  be  such  as  will  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  advocates  of  free  trade.  Their 
recommendations  will  go  to  the  fuli  extent  of  the 
propositions  laid  down  by  Mr.  McDuffie  in  his  late 
letter.  The  minimum  principle  and  the  specific  duties 
are  doomed  to  utter  extinction.  The  message  of  the 
president  and  the  secretary’s  annual  report  will  set- 
tle this  matter,  so  far  as  they  and  their  influences 
are  concerned.  The  question  is,  what  will  congress 
do?” 

“Sure  enough,”  says  the  National  Intelligencer  on 
inserting  the  above,  "that  is  the  question.” 

Tue  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier  accounts  in  the  following  manner  for  the 
warlike  tone  winch  has  been,  for  some  time  past, 
maintained  by  the  official  government  journal  at 
Washington: 

“The  reason  then  why  the  organ  has  been  so  war 
like  in  its  tone, — why  it  has  so  urgently  defended  tile 
course  of  the  executive, why  it  has  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged steps  & proceedings  leading  to  a necessarily 
heavy  expenditure — and  why  it  has  been  so  acrimo- 
nious with  reference  to  the  “Courier”  and  “Intelli- 
gencer”— this  reason,  is  to  be  found  in' the  fact  that 
the  executive,  his  cabinet,  and  organ,  do  not  intend 
or  desire  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  southern 
freetraders  with  reference  to  the  tariff',  and  hence 
they  are  encouraged  and  making  heavy  expendi- 
tures to  give  them  an  excuse  for  disappointing  the 
expectations  of  the  Calhoun  men.  To  be  sure  Mr. 
Walker  has  sent  out  a host  of  circulars,  to  obtain,  as 
is  averred,  information  to  enable  him  to  recommend 
a change  in  the  tariff,  and  great  expectations  have 
been  excited  among  the  Calbounites  by  the  noise 
and  stir  which  has  been  made  upon  tbe  subject, 
while  “the  organ”  occasionally  cries  out  “reduction 
of  the  tariff,”  “levenue  limit,"  “revenue  standard,” 
&e.  lor  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  south- 
erners b_  leading  them  to  believe  that  a radical 
change  is  contemplated  and  thus  drawing  their  at- 
tention from  the  expenses  made  and  accruing — but 
notwithstanding  these  cries  of  “the  organ”  and  “cir- 
culars” of  Mr.  Walker  to  enable  him  to  recommend 
a change,  I hazard  nothing  whatever  in  saying  that 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  the  alterations  to  be 
recommended  with  respect  to  the  tariff  are  already 
determined  upon.  I do  not  9aylhat  there  will  be  no 
change  recommended  or  urged  by  the  executive  and 
his  cabinet,  but  I do  say,  that  the  changes  which  will 
be  recommended  will  not  be  such  as  are  expected  by 
the  Calhoun  men.  You  will  say  what  advantage 
will  it  he  to  the  whig  party  if  any  change  at  all  be 
made  or  recommended.  The  advantage  will  be, 
that  it  will  result  in  leaviug  the  tariff  as  itis.  The 
Calhoun  men  will  not  support  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  executive,  and  they  will  not  be  car- 
ried and  the  tariff  not  disturbed  in  consequence 
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Thai  this  is  the  course  which  events  are  likely  to 
take,  I am  pretty  well  informed.” 

U.  S.  Senate.  The  Parly  Leader.  The  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  noticing  the  appointment  of  Senator 
Woodbury,  as  successor  to  Judge  Story  in  the  U. 
States  court,  says — “Mr.  Woodbury  was  undoubted 
)y  pointed  out  by  the  general  voice  of  New  England 
as  its  favorite  nomination  for  the  place,  and  he  will 
go  into  it  with  general  approval.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  to  discharge  its  duties — so  far  we  fully  accord 
with  it.  But  we  are  loath  to  see  him  leave  the  se 
Date.  With  his  high  abilities,  his  great  experience 
in  public  affairs  and  his  honest  devotion  to  free  trade 
principles,  we  had  looked  lo  him  as  a leader  in  the 
senate.  His  retirement  will  leave  us  without  one — 
will  in  fact  leave  the,  democratic  party  in  that  body 
to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Benton — who  is  as  much  of  j 
a free  trade  man  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  Mr.  Evans,  or  ! 
Mr.  Webster,  or  Mr.  Simmons.  He  is  for  free  trade! 
in  salt  and  nothing  else. 

Defrauding  the  revenue.  Officer  Hackel  on  ! 
the  11th  instant,  arrested  a man  named  John.  Tol- 
land, who  arrived  on  that  day  in  the  Roscius,  for  at- 
tempting to  smuggle  a quantily  of  linens  and  broad- 
cloths, in  violation  of  the  revenue  laws.  He  had 
made  up  the  linen  into  several  articles!  of  ladies  gar 
ments,  of  such  a size,  the  most  fastidious  lady  could 
not  object  to  them  in  that  regard,  while  each  cloak 
would  have  covered  two  or  three  Daniel  Lamberts. 
He  was  handed  over  to  the  U.  S.  authorities,  ami  on 
conviction  may  be  fined  in  double  'lie  value  of  the 
articles,  besides  their  forfeiture.  [N.  F.  Cour. 

Captain  Fremont’s  expedition.  As  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected,  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen of  the  volunteer  hands,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise  and  unac- 
customed to  the  discipline  which  is  indispensable  to 
success,  became  dissatisfied,  and  have  returned,  leav- 
ing the  expedition  a short  distance  from  the  settle- 
ments. And  as,  under  such  circumstances,  might 
also  be  expected,  some  of  Ihose  that  returned  have 
endeavored  to  apologize  for  their  own  want  of  courage 
and  perseverance  by  making  accusations  against  the 
commander  of  the  expedition  of  severity,  &c.  Others 
of  the  returning  party  however  contradict  any  such 
allegation  against  captain  Fremont. 

Letter  from  Mr  Caliioun.  Fort  Hilt,  20//i  Aug. 
1845.  Dear  sir — I am  in  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
conveying  a certified  copy  of  a series  of  resolutions 
of  your  convention,  unanimously  passed,  approbatory 
of  the  course  of  the  late  president  and  his  adminis- 
tration in  reference  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
communicated  by  its  direction. 

1 accept  this  highly  honorable  approval  of  the 
distinguished  body  over  which  you  presided,  of  ti  e 
part  I performed  towards  t he  consummation  o(  this 
great  measure,  with  sincere  plta:ure  and  gratitude. 

Taken  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  our  history;  ant)  I am  proud  to  have  my 
name  associated  with  it.  One  of  its  most  striking 
circumstances  is  the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm'  with 
which  the  people  of  Texas  returned  into  our  great 
and  glorious  Union,  in  spite  ol  every  obstacle  thrown 
in  their  way,  and  every  seduction  presented  to  in 
fluence  their  decision.  It  speaks  a volume  in  favor 
of  their  intelligence  and  patriotism;  and  is.  a’  the 
same  time,  the  highest  eulogy  ever  pronounced  in 
favor  of  our  tree,  popular  institutions;  and  will  be  so 
felt  throughout  Ihe  civilized  world.  This  high  evi- 
dence of  the  affection  of  her  sons  to  the  land  of  their 
birth,  a d its  institutions,  gives  assurance  that  she 
will  shine  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  our  bril- 
liant constellation. 

I avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  tender  to  you  my 
congratulations  at  Uie  high  honor  conferred  on  you 
by  the  convention,  in  sej  cling  you  to  preside  over 
its  deliberations.  It  is,  indeed,  a striking,  and,  to 
me,  a gratifying  coincidence,  that  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  law  student  of  mine,  and  native  with  the 
same  district  with  myself,  should  be  the  chairman 
and  organ  of  the  committee  by  which  it  was  con- 
summated. With  great  respect,  yours,  truly, 

J C Calhoun. 

Om  Thos.  J Rusk , president  of  the  convention. 

ARMY  J O U R N A L . 
bENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  47. 

Head  quaarters  of  the  army,  adjutant  general's  office, 
Washington , October  15 th,  1845. 

The  painful  duty  bjs  devolved  on  the  genera!  in 
chief,  to  announce  to  the  army  the  death  of  an  ho- 
nored veteran — Brevet  brigadier  gen.  W K.  Jlrmis - 
lead — colonel  of  the  United  States’  31  regiment  of 
artillery,  who  departed  this  life,  on  the  13th  inst. 
after  a protracted  illness,  at  Upperville  Virginia. 


Gen.  Armistead  entered  the  army  a 2d  lieutenant 
of  engineers  more  than  forty  two  years  ago,  and  in 
his  long  career  was  uniformly  distinguished  for  cor- 
rect military  deportment  and  the  highest  moral  ex- 
cellence. For  many  yearshe  was  the  chief  of  thecorps 
of  engineers,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
head  of  a marching  regiment,  and,  as  a general  of- 
ficer, had,  for  a campaign  (1840-41)  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians.  His 
loss  will  long  be  mourned  by  his  surviving  brothers 
iu  arms;  but  the  benefit  of  his  virtuous  example  will 
remain  lo  Ihe  service. 

The  officers  of  his  late  re  invent  will  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  the  period  of  thirty 
days,  and  such  forts  as  are  occupied  by  parts  of  Ihe 
same  corps  will  display,  at  half  staff,  the  national  flag 
from  meridian  lo  sundown  Ihe  day  after  Ihe  receipt 
of  this  order. 

By  command  of  Major  general  Scot): 

11.  JONES,  acljl  gen. 

Companies  I,  K,  A,  G and  B of  the  Fifth,  regi- 
ment of  U.  S.  troops,  comprising  in  all  250  men,  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  on  the  2d  instant,  on  their  way 
to  Aransas  Bay,  Texas. 

Army  of  Observation.  The  Key  W’est  Gazette  of 
the  13th  inst.,  says:  “On  Tuesday  last,  the  schooners 
Gen.  Worth  and  Walter  M.,  with  four  companies  of 
the  8lh  infantry,  arrived  here  from  St.  Augustine,  as 
well  as  the  steamer  Cincinnati,  from  Charleston, 
with  two  companies  of  3d  artillery,  all  bound  to 
Text's.”  The  steamer  left  the  some  afternoon,  and 
on  Wednesday  morning  the  General  Worth  sailed 
for  Aransas  B3y  via  Tampa.  Officers  on  board  the 
Worth.  Capt.  Worth;  lieuts.  Lee,  Gates,  Wond,&c. 

Explorations  have  been  already  commenced  in  that 
part  of  Texas,  known  as  the  disputed  territory. — 
Captain  Kerr,  of  the  dragoons,  has  penetrated  the 
country  fifty  miles  west  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  he 
describes  it  as  beautiful  beyond  description.  Deer, 
turkies,  and  wild  horses  range  over  it.  in  great  num- 
bers. Captain  McLean  had  ascended  the  Nueces 
thirty-five  miles  in  a steamboat.  He  found  no  ob- 
structions in  the  river  for  light  draught  boats,  the 
least  depth  throughout  the  entire  distance  being  four 
feet  two  inches. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  United  Stales  School  of  Midshipmen.  Agreeably 
to  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  this  insti- 
tution was  formally  opened  at  Annapolis,  (Md.)  on 
Friday,  the  10th  instant.  At  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  the 
officers,  professors,  and  midshipmen  assembled  in 
one  of  the  recitation  rooms,  and  were  impressively 
and  feelingly  addressed  by  the  superintendant,  com- 
mander Franklin  Buchanan,  who  also  read  and  illus- 
trated, with  proper  commentary,  the  “Rules  and 
Regulations”  he  had  prescribed  for  the  government 
of  the  school;  and  he  concluded  the  ceremony  by 
reading  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  lo 
him,  disclosing,  distinctly  and  lucidly,  his  views  and 
purposes  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  school. 

We  understand  the  objects  of  Mr.  Secretary  Ban- 
croft, in  removing  this  school  from  Philadelphia  to 
Annapolis  to  be:  1st.  To  avoid  the  lemptaliuns  and 
distractions  that  necessarily  connect  with  a large 
arid  populous  city  to  the  detriment  of  young  officers. 
21.  To  concentrate  the  services  of  excellent  profes- 
sors and  teachers,  already  in  the  employ  of  the  go- 
i vernment,  which  have  been  hitherto,  in  a great  de 
; gree,  lost  for  want  of  the  necessary  buildings,  &c. 

for  their  accommodation  in  connection  with  the 
j school.  And,  3d.  To  insure  moral  discipline  and 
menial  culture,  by  organising  and  maturing  an  aca- 
demy where  prolessors  and  students  may  be  habitu- 
■ ally  kept  together  when  ori  land,  under  the  who'e- 
soue  restraints  of  the  laws  of  the  navy  and  rules 
i made  in  pursuance  of  them.  To  these  purposes  the  go- 
vernment properly  at  Annapolis  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed. The  situation  is  healthy  and  seclu  led,  and  yet 
l of  easy  access;  the  grounds  are  extensive  enough; 

the  buldings  commodious,  and,  with  slight  altera 
j lions  and  improvements  in  all  respects  suitable.  It 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  river,  a beau- 
I lifui  tributary  to  the  noble  Chesapeake,  affording 
I thereby  ample  opportunity  to  the  young  officers  to 
j acquire  nautical  skill, and  to  apply  their  professional 
I acquirements  practically,  by  being  from  time  to  time 
. “afloat.”  We  conceive  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  dis- 
covered a most  commendable  sagacity,  as  well  in 
selecting  this  admirable  location  as  in  making  it  one 
I of  the  leading  features  of  his  administration  of  the 
navy  department,  to  mature  an  institution  indispen- 
J sable  to  the  welfare  of  this  favorite  branch  of  the 
public  service.  [Mat.  Intel. 

The  Maryland  Republican,  on  noticing  the  above 
; says:  “in  addition  lo  wtial  is  said  in  the  article  we 
copy,  we  learn  that  the  school  is  being  organized 
1 with  all  the  rapidity  consistent  with  methodical  ar- 
1 range  merit.  'Ihe  various  buildings  have  been  re- 


I paired  and  surprisingly  improved,  considering  the 
’small  expenditures  and  the  brief  lime  allowed,  es- 
pecially Ihe  quarters  allotted  to  the  midshipmen; and 
the  professors  are  busily  employed  in  classifying  the 
sailor-studerits  agreeably  to  grade,  merit,  and  the 
nature  of  the  prescribed  studies.  Aboui  forty  “young 
gentlemen”  have  already  reported  ihemselves,  whose 
handsome  appearance  and  gentlemanly  deportment 
give  a cheerful  aspect  to  the  streets  of  our  quiet  city, 
and  elicit  universal  admiration.” 

The  Brazilian  squadron.  A letter  dated  Porto 
Grande,  22d  August,  which  we  find  in  the  New 
York  Express , says — “There  are  now  four  vessels  of 
the  squadron  here,  the  ships  Preble,  Yorktown, 
Southampton,  and  this  ship.  The  report  is  that  we 
go  again  to  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  The  com- 
mander always  lives  on  shore  at  both  these  places, 
as  his  health  is  far  from  good,  and  permits  the  of- 
ficers of  his  staff  to  live  there  also.  The  health  of 
every  officer  in  the  squadron  is  perfectly  good,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  sick  before  they  left  home,  and 
are  now  returning  there. 

The  Preble  is  going  home  in  a few  days  with  se- 
veral sick  officers  of  the  squadron,  four  of  whom  are 
from  this  ship.  None  of  them,  however,  are  sick  of 
any  disease  of  the  climate,  but  generally  from  dys- 
pepsia or  consumption.  There  has  not  been  a single 
case  of  the  coast  fever  in  the  squadron  since  we  have 
been  out  here,  nor  do  1 think  there  will  be,  after  the 
S3lulary  precautions  taken  by  onr  commander. 

One  of  Ihe  officers  of  the  frigate  Macedonian  is 
engaged  to  a very  pretty  native'giri  of  Falmas. 

The  Constitution,  U.  S.  frigate,  capt.  Percival,  ar- 
rived at  Macao  on  the  6th  of  June. 

Convention  of  the  South  and  West,  at  Mem- 
phis.— The  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Railroad. 
Our  leaders  were  duly  apprised  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  from  the  south- 
ern and  western  slates,  and  that  owing  to  several  of 
the  stales  not  being  represented,  and  others  but  very 
partially  represented,  the  convention  merely  pro- 
posed certain  leading  objects  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people  of  the  southern  and  western  states, 
and  resolved  that  a convention  be  called,  to  as-embie 
at  Memphis  on  the  12th  of  November  next  for  ihe 
purpose  of  considering  those  anil  other  subjects  of 
interest  to  that  section  of  the  Union.  We  see  move- 
ments are  making  in  various  directions,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  first  respectability  are  named  to  attend 
at  Memphis  on  that  day. 

L.  Pope,  Jr.,  J.  H McMahon,  J.  T.  Finley,  E.  M. 
Yerger,  J.  P.  Trezevant,  D.  Morrison,  and  L.  C. 

1 Trezevant,  were  appointed  a eomrnilte  by  the  con- 
vention of  July  last,  lo  invite  the  attendance  of  such 
persons  as  were  presumed  to  be  friendly  to  the  ob- 
jects proposed  for  its  action.  In  their  circular  of 
j invilation  the  committee  says: 

“Among  the  projects  which  will  prim  arily  engage 
the  attention  of  this  convention  may  be  mentioned: 

| The  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  railroad,  the  great 
! Ship  Canal  connecting  the  Illinois  river,  with  Lake 
Michigan,  the  National  Turnpike  Road  through  the 
state  of  Arkansas,  the  military  and  naval  delerices 
1 of  the  south  and  west,  embracing  armories,  depots 
1 and  forts,  the  improvement  of  southwestern  rivers, 

! and  the  reclaiming  of  the  banks  of  the  same  by  le- 
vees, the  facilities  of  mail  transportation,  the  condi- 
tion and  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  manu- 
facturing capabilities  of  the  south. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  convention  will  studious- 
ly avoid  every  thing  that  will  tend  to  excite  or  in- 
flame party  sympathies,  and  that  the  action  ol  our. 
' national  authorities  will  be  sought  and  urged  only  in 
cases  where  there  is  an  entire  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment as  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  general 
government.” 

Under  the  I lead  of  “Railroads,”  in  this  number 
of  the  Register,  will  be  found  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  which  shows  that 
the  citizens  of  that  once  highly  important  emporium 
of  trade,  are  at  length  reawakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  connecting  that  city  by  a railroad  with  the 
“Father  of  Waters,”  in  order  to  insure  il  a share 
of  the  western  trade.  The  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing are  full  of  interest. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Ohio  and  Virginia. — The  Kidnappers.  Governor 
Bartley’s  special  agent  to  demand  ol  the  governor  of 
Virginia  the  persons  indicted  for  kidnapping,  has  re- 
turned. Gov.  McDowell  could  not  act  on  the  re- 
quisition without  the  advice  of  the  council  of  state, 
who  were  not  present  in  the  city.  Probably  the 
law  requires  him  to  consult  the  council.  We  wait 
for  their  decision  and  advice. 

Cincinnati  Gazette,  Oct.  7. 
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Massachusetts.  Hon.  Henry  Williams  (loco) 
declines  being;  any  longer  a candidate  for  congress 
in  the  ninth  district  nf  Massachusetts.  A convention 
has  been  called  to  fill  his  place. 

Ver.momt.  The  legislature  assembled  on  the  9th 
instant 

The  Senate,  J.  Barrett,  (whig,)  was  chosen  presi 
dent  pro  tern.  The  ballot  stood,  for  Barrett  22,  for 
his  loco  opponent  6. 

The  house.  The  vote  stood,  N.  E.  Briggs,  whig, 
105;  D.  Kellogg,  loco,  68 — scattering  16. 

Governor  chosen.  On  the  same  day  the  two  houses 
in  convention  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a governor, 
no  candidate  having  received  a majority  of  all  the 
votes  given  at  the  popular  election.  The  ballot 
stood  William  Slade,  (whig,)  132,  for  Daniel  Kel- 
logg, 75,  for  W.  R.  Shafter,  15. 

The  whig  candidates  for  lieutenant  governor  and 
treasurer,  each  received  136  votes. 

Connecticut. — Temperance  reform.  The  electors 
of  the  slate  of  Connecticut  voted  a few  days  since 
on  the  license  question,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
a law  of  the  last  legislature  of  that  state.  They 
did  not  vote  directly  on  the  issue,  “license  or  no  li- 
cense,” but  elected  three  commissioners  for  each 
town,  who  possess  full  power  to  license  or  restrain 
the  sales  of  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  in  the  town 
for  one  year.  The  result  was,  that  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  towns  in  the  stale  have  pretty  cer- 
tainly voted  not  to  licence  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Among  these  are  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Norwich,  and  Bridgeport,  the  four  largest  towns  in 
the  state.  Middletown  is  the  largest  town  in  which 
the  anti-temperance  ticket  prevailed,  and  in  Litch- 
field neither  ticket  was  elected.  Ill  the  smaller  towns 
the  temperance  commissioners  are  pretty  generally 
chosen. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  says:  “We  hear  that  in 

the  counties  of  Fairfield,  New  London  and  Wind- 
htam,  containing  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Connecticut,  not  a single  town  lias  voted  to  grant 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  neither 
of  the  other  counties  has  a majority  of  the  towns 
voted  to  license — probably  not  over  twenty  towns  in 
the  whole  stale  have  done  so.  Let  Connecticut  but 
persevere  in  this  course,  and  her  criminals  and  pau- 
pers will  soon  dwindle  away  to  a fraction  of  their 
present  aggregate.  Persevere!” 

Pennsylvania.  A reform  to  some  purpose  appears 
to  have  been  commenced  iri  this  state.  The  auditor 
general  and  state  treasurer  have  commenced  to  work 
and  the  commonwealth  will  doubtless  be  benefitted 
by  tlieir  laudable  effort  to  improve  her  treasury.-  In 


Mr.  Campbell  took  the  chair  accordingly,  with 
appropriate  expression  of  his  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred . 

For  Clerk — W.  J.  Morrow,  M.  J.  Bunch,  and  A. 
S.  Currcy  were  severally  nominated.  The  first  bal- 
lot stood,  Morrow  35,  Burch  27,  Currey  13.  Second 
ballot.  Morrow  35,  Burch  35,  Currey  <1.  Third  bal- 
lot, Mot  row  36,  Burch  36,  Currey  2.  On  the  sixth 
ballot,  McDonough  J.  Burch  received  38  votes,  and 
was  duly  elected  principal  clerk. 


many  years  been  devoted  to  national  conflicts — our 
own  local  affairs  noiv  demand  attention,  and  fortu- 
nately there  is  no  such  excitement  in  the  popular 
mind  as  to  absorb  all  its  energies. 

[Nashville  Union. 

Wisconsin. — Election.  The  Milwaukie  Sentinel 
gives  the  following  returns  of  the  delegate  election* 
in  that  territory.  We  compare  with  1844. 


-1845- 


1844 


Tennessee — Resources.  No  state  in  the  Union 
possesses  as  many  of  the  elements  of  substantial  and 
independent  prosperity  as  Tennessee.  Her  climate 
and  her  soil  are  so  various  that  every  species  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  employment  necessary  to  our 
real  comfort  and  happiness  may  be  found  within  her 
limits.  Her  mineral  wealth  is  inexhaustible  and  her 
water  privileges  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  un- 
bounded. Whilst  she  labors  under  serious  inconve- 
niences in  some  respects  on  account  of  her  interior 
position,  she  yet  has  many  advantages  for  commer 
cial  communication  with  the  great  southern  market 
through  her  several  navigable  streams;  and  the 
means  of  a more  direct  and  speedy  intercourse  with 
the  Atlantic  may  be  confidently  anticipated  at  no  very 
distant  day.  j 

These  are  general  truths  which  have  long  been  ( 
admitted,  but  they  are  truths  which  are  now'  begin-  , 
ning  to  be  known  abroad  and  to  be  better  appreciate  . 
ed  at  home.  For  twelve  years  the  rich  resources  of 
Tennessee  have  been  grad u 1 1 ly  but  steadily  develop- 
ing, until  they  have  begun  at  length  to  command  at- 
tention and  enlist  enterprise  from  other  portions  of 
the  Union.  Much  of  this  developement  of  our  re-  I 
sources  has  followed  naturally  the  progress  of  popu-  J 
lation  and  wealth  as  they  have  gone  on  gradually  j 
but  constantly  increasing  and  spreading  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  native  energies  of  our  people.  Thou-  ' 
sands  of  acres  of  land  which  were  regarded  ten  | 


Milwaukie, 

Collins . 
Whig, 
25 

Marlin. 

Democrat. 

Arnold. 

Whig- 

535 

Dodge. 
Democi  at. 
656 

Rock, 

100 



229 

203 

Racine, 

— 

250 

307 

483 

Walworth, 

— • 

75 

311 

. 340 

Washington, 

— 

200 

12 

26 

Dodge, 

— 

43 

11 

10 

Dane, 

— 

27 

99 

73 

Jefferson, 

Sheyboygan, 

— 

30 

101 

120 

— 

50 

23 

12 

Iowa  11  towns, 

15 

— 

— 

— 

140 

Martin’s  majority  553 

675 

1,630 

1,929 

Dodge’s  majority  in  1843,  293. 

Martin  is  elected  by  a considerable  majority. 

Business.  The  Milwaukie  Sentinel  says  that  a 
gentlemen  who  drove  into  town  by  the  Musbego  road 
met  in  one  day,  between  Milwaukie  and  Vernon — 
Uventy-five  miles — one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
wagons,  loaded  with  merchandise  or  immigrants  and 
the ir  baggage,  and  passed  fifty-five  teams  drawing 
wheat,  coming,  of  course,  towards  Milwaukie. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


now  found  to  be  valuable,  and  are  sou 
agricultural  purposes.  Other  immense  bodies  ol 
land  which  were  passed  over  as  utterly  worthless 
have  been  found  to  be  rich  with  mineral  wealth,  and 
are  now  an  object  of  acquisition  with  capitalists  irom 
the  most  distant  states. 

Whilst  we  concede  that  the  hidden  resources  of 
Tennessee  have  been  developed  mainly  through  the 
enterprise  of  the  people,  quickened  and  advanced  by 
the  natural  progress  of  population  and  accumulative 
industry,  we  must  insist  that  much  more  has  been 
effected  by  legislation  than  is  generally  supposed. — 
In  Middle  Tennessee  especially  the  impulse  given  to 
industry  arid  enterprise  by  our  turnpike  roads  is  easi- 
ly appreciated.  With  all  its  faults  and  losses  it  must 


Fair  of  the  American  institute.  The  eight- 
eenth annual  fair  of  the  American  Institute  was 
eir  sterility,  are  | opened  at  New  York  on  the  7lh  instant,  by  an  ad- 
iought  after  for  | dress  from  Professor  Mapes,  who  thus  enumerated 


pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  i admitted  that  the  people  of  Middle  Tennessee 


some  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
Institute: 

“The  American  Institute  is  composed  of  the  larg- 
est association  of  philanthropists  of  any  institution 
in  our  country,  and  their  labors  for  th.e  public  be- 
nefit have  been  most  untiring. 

“After  eighteen  years  of  active  industry,  it  has 
established  correspondence  with  every  state  and 
county  in  this  Union.  Its  services  to  the  agricul- 
turists are  freely  admitted  by  every  farmer  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  The  agricultural  department  of 
our  institute  holds  yearly  conventions,  bringing  to- 
gether the  results  of  agricultural  experiments  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  more  queriec  and 
enigmas  have  been  definitely  settled  by  by  it  than  by 


last  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said  that  up- 1 have  derived  immense  benefits  from  our  system  of  all  other  sources  for  disseminating  practica 


wards  of  one  hundred  suits  have  already  been  iristi-  I interna 
luted  in  Dauphin  county  against  defaulters. 


1 improvements.  In  the  two  ends  ol  Ihestate 


Tennessee — The  legislature  assembled  in  biennia) 
session  on  the  Gilt  instant.  Every  member  of  the 
senate  and  every  member  ol  the  house  except  Dr. 
McFarland,  of  Henry  county,  being  present. 

The  senate  was  called  to  order,  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Maury,  took  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  senate.  The  roil  being  called  by  the  for- 
mer clei k,  the  members  touk  the  usual  oaths,  arid 
then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a speaker.  John  A. 
Gardner,  of  Weckley,  and  Win  P.  Maury,  of  Wil- 
liamson, were  nominated.  Twenty-one  hallotings, 
each  with  the  following  result  took  place. 

Gardner  12,  Maury  11,  Tyler  1.  Mr.  Gardner 
not  voting,  and  Mr.  Maury  voting  for  Mr.  Tyler. — 
The  senate  then  adjourned.  Next  day  the  members 
ballolled  seventy -nine  times,  with  the  same  result. 
The  reason  (as  v.  e learn  from  the  Nashville  Whig) 
why  Hie  wings  were  unwilling  to  aid,  cither  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Gardner,  was 
not  on  account  of  any  objection  to  tiim  personally, 
or  distrust  of  his  qualification  lor  the  station;  but 
because  lie  was  one  of  Ltie  tliiileen  locofoco  sena- 
tors who  in  1841  refused  to  unite  with  the  house  in 
tiie  election  of  a senator  of  the  United  States. — 
That  political  act  of  his,  the  whig  senators  regarded 
as  interposing  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  tlieir  sup 
port  of  hi  o. 

The  ballotting  was  resumed  on  Wednesday,  and 
not  until  the  evening  of  that  day  was  a choice  effect-/ 
ed.  Mr.  Gardner  was  withdrawn  by  his  friends, 
and  Henry  M.  WaUerson  was  elected  by  a majo- 
rity of  one — une  of  the  whig  senators  having  voted 
for  him. 

The  house  of  representatives  — Mr.  Gould  took  the 
chair  for  pieliminary  organization,  the  members 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  proceeded  to  the  choice 
ol  a speaker.  The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows — 
Brookins  Campbell,  (loco,)  37 

E.  Ethridge,  (whig,)  35 


ledge  in  this  important  branch  of  industry.  Our  re- 
pository is  the  receptacle  of  seeds  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  sent  there  by  philanthropical  individuals 
for  distribution,  and  the  results  of  the  best  modes  of 
culture  ascertained  by  our  friends,  are  disseminated 


i no  advantages  have  been  received,  because  the  spe 
cics  of  improvements  projected  have  proved  to  be 
thus  far  impracticable;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  failure  is  final  and  complete. 

Much  more' has  been  effected  towards  developing  | for  trie  public  benefit, 
our  resources  by  the  geological  labors  ot  Professor 
Troost,  than  has  heretofore  been  admitted.  Al- 
though his  labors  have  been  necessarily  prosecuted 
on  a limited  scale,  and  t lie  results  have  not  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  the  sudden  and  rapid  improvements  , 
which  Ins  discoveries  indicated,  yet  it  is  true  that 
his  reports  have  done  more  in  making  known  abroad 
the  real  wealth  of  Tennessee  than  all  other  causes  ' 
combined.  H.s  reports  are  eagerly  sought  after 

the  eastern  slates  and  in  Europe,  where  they  occupy  cinky  of  Bost6n  noiv  in  lhis  room  dearly  proves  the 
a high  place  amongst  tno  records  of  scence-ann  i 3li|-tio[1  m whjch  0U1.  instiuue  ia  held  by  our 
througo  them  the  resources  ol  lennessee  nave  been  | nei gllbaP9  of  Massachusetts, 
made  known  to  an  extent  of  which  our  own  people  ; 


| “The  exertions  of  the  Farmer’s  Club,  added  to 
our  exhibition,  have  doubled  the  supply  of  grapes  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  within  the  last  few  years; 
anff  the  immense  amount  of  grapes  raised  by  one  of 
our  members  at  Croton  Point  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment. 

“The  horticultural  exhibition  at  on r fairs  brings 
us  friends  Irom  from  ail  parts  of  the  Union;  and  the 
1,1  number  of  experimental  horticulturists  from  the  vi- 


have  had  very  imperfect  conceptions. 


‘It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  improvements  in 


The  appropriations  heretofore  made  have  been  so  oul'  agricultural  products,  form  the  causes  already 
small  that  the  geological  surveys  and  examinations  , slated,  are  ai  least  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
have  been  necessarily  limited.  In  view  of  the  ex-  j amount  ot  Ihe  crop;  and  a3  this  amount,  exclusive  of 
tensive  interest  now  manifested  in  the  resources  of  j fhe  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  tffid  rice  crops,  is  certaiu- 


Tennessee,  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  give  con- 
stant employment  to  a competent  geologist  for  the 
next  two  years,  might  be  profitably  mads.  The  re- 
sult would  show  that  our  state  has  yet  undiscovered 
and  undeveloped  resources,  which  must  ultimately 
make  her  one  ol  the  richest  -pots  upon  the  earth.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  enu  that  we  have  no  refuse  lauds 
in  our  borders — and  those  mountains,  hills,  and  bar- 
rens, which  have  heretofore  been  passed  by  with  in- 
difference, will  be  found  to  contain  mines  of  substan- 
tial wealth  even  more  valuable  ttian  our  rich  plains 
and  lowlands. 


ly  §709,000 ,000,  our  institute  has  benefited  the  coun- 
try at  large,  in  the  department  of  agriculture  alone, 
§7.000,000  per  annum. 

“Who  first  proposed  the  geological  survey  of  this 
state?  The  American  institute. 

“A  not  less  useful  adjunct  is  our  committee  on 
arts  anff  sciences.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
i some  of  the  most  able,  philosophers  and  engineers  of 
our  country,  and  their  labors  have  been  productive 
: of  the  greatest  benefits. 

“Almost  every  invention  of  supposed  utility  is  sub- 
; milled  to  them  by  the  inventors  for  investigation, 


We  make  these  reinaiks  because  we  are  strongly  tlieir  favorable  report  being  deemed  sufficient  to  au- 
impressod  with  the  conviction  that  the  present  is  an  j thorise  capitalists  to  invest  tlieir  means  in  the  pro- 
auspicious  liraje  for  our  people  to  withdraw  apur-jject.  These  investigations  are  always  conducted  with 
lion  of  their  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  nation  , great  patience,  and  inventors  are  often  prevented 
and  direct  tlieir  energies  to  the  pecucliar  interests  j thereby  from  wasting  their  means  in  the  creation  of 
of  the  slate.  Too  much  of  our  exertions  has  fu  , mere  chimeras. 
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“By  an  agreement  made  with  the  corporation  of 
the  city,  the  tables  of  our  reading  rooms  are  furnish-  j 
ed  with  all  the  useful  periodicals  of  the  day,  both  i 
foreign  and  domestic;  and  these  rooms,  together  with  j 
our  largo  and  well-selected  library,  arc  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  being  the  only  free  library  in  the  city. 
This  agreement  was  made  with  the  corporation  in 
consideration  of  their  granting  us  a lease  ol  our 
rooms  for  ten  years. 

“Our  repository  contains  254  models  of  useful  in- 
vetions,  presented  lo  the  institute  by  the  inventors, 
and  th  'se  are  daily  examined  by  those  having  occa- 
sion for  such  machines.  Also  a collection  of  seeds, 
wax  fruits,  minerals,  artificial  and  nalural  manures, 
mechanical  diawings,  &c. 

“The  silk  conventions  fostered  by  our  institute  call 
together  the  silk  culturisls  and  manufacturers  throu- 
ghout the  country;  and  the  laudable  emulation  ex- 
cited by  our  premiums  awarded  for  silks,  is  fast  do- 
ing away  with  the  necessity  of  paying  European  silk 
growers  a sum  nearly  equal  the  total  revenue  of  the 
country  yearly  for  this  material. 

“In  addition  to  the  regular  premiums  offered  for 
silk  '>-oods,  one  of  our  members  has  presented  us  §1000 
to  be  awarded  in  piemiums  for  silks. 

“The  Shipwreck  Society  had  its  birth  in  the  Ame- 
rican Institute,  and  our  rooms  are  still  used  for  its 
meetings.  This  society  has  published  a valuable 
book  of  directions  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  per- 
sons, which  book  has  more  than  once  been  the  means 
of  saving  human  life.  A system  ol  coast  signals  has 
also  emanated  from  this  society,  and  a well-matured 
plan  for  a steam  tug,  with  necessary  models,  &c.  are 
now  in  the  repository,  ready  for  the  action  of  the  go- 
vernment, when  they  may  see  proper  to  give  it  their 
attention. 

“It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  portray  the  bene- 
fits which  have  resulted  from  our  yearly  fairs;  the 
emulation  which  has  arisen  from  competition  has 
produced  all  the  wonderful  results  which  are  before 


you. 


What  is  the  character  of  American  manufac- 


tures now  as  compared  with  those  exhibited  at  our 
first  fan?  Look  at  our  clo.h  room,  and  see  there 
cloths  which  would  do  honor  to  any  English  manu- 
facturer of  five  years  ago.  A few  years  since  our 
dyers  were  entirely  unable  to  compete  with  the 
English  and  French  dyers;  now  they  are  surpassed 
by^neilher.  Instead  of  wearing  American  clolh3 
from  patriotism,  we  do  it  now  from  choice;  they  are 
better  than  foreign  cloths  of  the.  same  cost.  Ex- 
amine the  cotton  and  other  fabrics,  and  it  is  with 
some  difficulty  you  can  believe  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  American  looms. 

“Our  improvements  in  hardware  and  cutlery  are 
equally  great.  What  surgeon  now  thinks  of  sending 
abroad  for  his  instruments?  What  tailor  for  his 
share?  None;  they  are  belter  made  at  home.  Look 
at  the  ladies’  hats  now  in  this  room;  what  Leghorn 
can  equal  them  in  beauty  or  quality?  Who  now 
sends  to  England  for  cut  glass,  and  what  but  the 
emulation  arising  from  our  fairs  has  reduced  its  va- 
lue to  the  present  low  prices?  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  in  our  exhibition  are  brought  from  be- 
yond the  Alleghany  mountains  by  the  manufacturers 
Look  at  the  girandoles  and  caridelabras  before  you, 
and  recollect  the  entire  impossibility  of  procuring 
such  goods  a few  a few  years  since.” 

I,  O.  of  O.  F.  The  admission  of  Ladies  to  lull  and 
entire  participations  in  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the 
Order  of  Oad  Fellows,  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  that  charitable  institution,  and  the 
Golden  Ride  weekly  newspaper,  contains  an  expression 
ol  opinion  m favor  of  it.  The  highest  organization  of  the 
order,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Union,  at  its  session  here 
last  month,  passed  a resolution  authorizing  subordinate 
Lodges  to  grant  cards  to  Ladies  under  staled  limita- 
tions! 'l’he  N Y.  Express , insinuates,  that  the  exis- 
tance  of  the  Order  is  involved,  their  secret  being  at 
stake. 

Whether  tliis  movement  is  an  impulse  of  the  O.  F. 
themselves,  t we  should  think  it  natural  enough)— or  is 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Caudle,  we  have  not  learned. 
It  may  have  been  dtemed  an  indispensable  precaution, 
to  forestall  amovement  of  which  some  inkling  has 
found  this  way  to  the  public,  of  an  Order  of,— we  for- 
get their  cognomen, — but  something  in  substance  like 
an  Okdeii  of  Independent  Odd  Lassies. 

National  Institute. — Letter  from  Dr.  Jos.  Johnson, 
of  Charleston  S.  C.  ‘'On  the  Silk  Riant’'  tyc.  IVash 
ington  (D.  C.l  October  4,  1845.  Dear  Sir;  I read 
with  pleasure,  in  Mr.  Skinner’s  July  number  of  the  A 
griculturul  Journal,  a letter  ot  D.  Smith  McCauley  to 
you,  from  the  Consulate  at  Tripoli,  relative  to  the  vege- 
table silk  cultivated  in  that  country,  of  w.hich  he  also 
sent  tiie  seeds  and  a drawing  of  the  plant.  I have  now  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  a specimen  of  the  plant,  with  the 
flowers  and  fruit,  produced  by  cultivation  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Farm,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

In  March,  1844,  I received  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Adger,  Missionary  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States;  and  with 


it  were  various  seeds,  which  I distributed  among  gentle- 
men most  likely  to  lake  an  interest  in  their  propagation 
Among  them  were  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  rnarxed  As- 
clepias;  but,  if  I remember  rightly,  not  designating  the 
species:  no  mention  was  made  of  its  uses  or  value. — 
S ime  of  the  seeds  I placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph 
O’flenr,  Superintendent  of  the  Agt icultural  Farm,  and 
requested  his  care  and  attmtion  to  them.  When  your 
leuer  appeared  in  print,  Mr.  O’Hear  not  only  had  the 
plant  itself  in  flower,  but  on  it  were  some  cocoons  or 
seed-pods  perfectly  matured.  He  called  upon  me  witir 
t he m,  and  said  that  die  stem  and  root  had  survived  the* 
winter  in  an  open  exposure,  and  commenced  bearing 
early  in  the  summer;  that  he  had  lost  die  paper  with  its 
name,  and  could  not  h ive  identified  it  iiui  for  the  excel- 
eut  drawing  of  ihe  plant  in  Skinner’s  Journal.  The; 
paper  wi:h  ihe  name  had  been  staked  in  the  row  when 
lie  sowed  the  seed  to  designate  it,  and  was  lost  in  the 
exposure  to  the  weather.  He  told  me  also  that  eight  or 
ten  additional  steins  had  sprung  up  from  the  roots,  mo3t 
of  which  had  matured  their  fruit  or  pods.  When  I saw 
the  plants  the  season  was  late  and  the  flowering  over, 
but  [ obtained  a few  flowers  with  the  other  important 
parts  of  the  plant,  which  I now  enclose  for  the  examina- 
tion of  yourself  and  friends. 

When  first  matured  and  fresh,  these  follicles  or^pods 
resembled  the  cocoons  of  silkworms  as  much  as  a vege- 
table production  can  be  expected  to  resemble  an  animal 
production.  The  plants  being  too  much  crowded,  Mr. 
O’Hear  intends  transplanting  the  stems  and  placing 
them  about  eight  feet  apart;  the  seeds  lie  will  distribute 
among  the  Agricultural  Society- 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  plant  has  been  described  and 
named  by  European  botanis's,  bm  I have  not  met  with 
any  satisfactory  description  ol  it — it  certainly  is  not  a- 
mong  the  numerous  species  found  in  the  United  Stales. 
As  it  may  interest  others,  I give  the  best  botanical  des- 
cription that  I could  obtain,  which,  conjoined  with 
Mr.  Skinner’s  plate,  will  give  a pretty  correct  idea  ol  the 
plant.  It  is  a species  of  swallow- wort,  one  of  which  is 
weil  known  as  the  trinket  plant.  In  Turton’s  LinnEeus 
it  is  classed  Pentandria  Digynia,  and  we  think  comes 
nearest  to  his  Aselepias  Lanaria  of  any  other.  The 
stent  is  simple,  round,  naked,  and  about  hve  feet  high; 
the  leaves  linear,  channelled,  in  pairs,  and  ciowded  near 
the  top;  the  flowers  in  small  umbels,  axillary,  on  lung 
peduncles,,  yellow,  nodding,  petals  very  small,  the  hor;  , 


The  whole  European  capital  in  steamboats  is  est'mar 
ed  ai  S>140,000j!00.  Of  the  English  1300  boats  not  fewe 
than  700.  according  to  the  work  of  Count  Reden,  from 
which  these  statistics  are  taken,  are  sen-boats.  It  is  less 
than  thirty  years  since  the  first  steamer  navigated  a Ger- 
man river.  The  steam  navigation  of  the  Rhine  did  not 
begin  till  1877,  nor  that  of  the  Upper  Elbe  till  1837.  Its 
growth  is  truly  wonderful. — N.  Y,  Mirror: 

The  anti-rent  Trials — Sentencing  of  the  pri- 
soners.—Lamentable  CONSEQUENCF  OF  CRIME. 

, Delhi.  Saturday  Evening,  Oct.  11. 

'Edward  O’ Cannot  Convicted  of  Murder  — Van  Stern- 
berg and  O' Connor  Sentenced  In  be  hung — Four  Pri- 
soners sent  to  the  Stale  Prison  for  Life,  and  Thirteen 
for  a Term  of  years — Adjournment  of  the  Oyer  and 
Terminer. 

The  trial  of  Edward  O’Connor,  alias  Powhatan,  lor 
the  murder  of  Under  Sheriff  Osman  N.  Steele,  has  been 
brougth  to  a close,  after  a silting  of  five  days. 

Judge  Parker  charged  the  Jury  in  his  usual  clear  arid 
distinct  manner,  and  decidedly  against  the  prisoner. 

’Pile  case  was  given  to  the  Jury  at  a quarter  past  ele- 
ven o’clock  this  morning. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Court  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  prisoner  was  placed  tit  the  bar,  and  the  usual 
question  being  put,  the  foreman  answered  “we  find  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  of  Murder  ” 

The  jury  being  polltd,  tacit  responded  that  such  was 
his  verdict. 

Tiie  Court  then  adjourned  till  10  o’clock. 

10  o’clock.— The  Court  assembled  to  perform  the  me- 
lancholy duty  of  passing  sentence.  The  Court  room 
was  crowded  to  excess.  The  prisoners  were  variously 
aff<  cted  by  the  pronouncing  of  sentence  upon  them. 
Van  Steenberg.  Brisbane  and  several  others  were  deeply 
moved,  while  O’Connor,  Squires,  Earle,  aud  some  others 
appeared  hardened  to  their  fate. 

SENTENCE  OF  JOHN  VAN  STEENBERG 

Judge  Parker — John  Van  Steenberg  you  have  been 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Osman  IN.  Steele;  have 
you  any  thing  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should 
nor  he  pronounced  upon  you? 

Piisoner—  I am  innocent;  I don’t  think  I ought  to  be 
punished- 

Judge  Parker — Yon  have  been  tried  by  a jury  of  your 


black,  oblong,  and  enveloped  in  a white  silky  wool 
somewhat  stronger  in  its  fibre  than  the  shinin, 
the  other  species. 


r-  .....  .....  , couniry  anfl  one  of  almost  your  own  selecting;,  you 

not  above  the  crown;  the  tolhcles  ovate,  a little  pointed,  h tfeen  defended  by  able  counsel  and  have  been  pro- 
I^e’  L'hm,  'vh.te.  and^pinous;  the.  seeds  numerous  j mmnced  gllilly . The  court  entertained  no  doubt  of  your 

ft  " i guilt.  You  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  disguised  men 
noss  ot  I wbo  Wt,re  present  at  the  Earle  sale,  and  who  had  com- 


bined to  take  the  life  if  an  esteemed  citizen  and  a faith- 


Mr.  A’dger  als  t sent  us  the  seeds  of  a most  delightful  j ful  public  officer.  And  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
species  of  muskmelon,  called  the  Cassaba  melon,  from  'that  you  fired  on  that  occasion,  and  perhaps  the  fatal 
a district  in  which  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  and  sent  to  the  .shot.  You  have  thus  taken  the  life  of  a fellow  being; 
Smyrna  market.  Cassaba  is  at  the  western  extremity  | and  the  court  entertaining  not  the  slightest  legal  doubt 
of  Asia  M Lor,  about  midway  between  Constantinople  : of  your  guilt,  there  is  no  reason  why  sentence  should 
and  Smyrna,  riot  far  from  the  si'e  of  ancient  Troy.  I I not  be  pronounced  upon  you. 

have  seen  these  melons  highly  commended  by  English  You  itave  hut  a short  time  to  live.  It  is  not  necessary 


tonrist9  of  taste,  thereby  confirming  Mr.  Adger’s  pre- 
ference—in  Charleston  they  were  decidedly  preferred  in 
flavor  to  all  o.ihets.  The  melons  from  which  the  seeds 
were  taken  which  I now  send  yon*  we.e  the  produce  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Legare’s  plantation,  on  James’s  Island, 
near  Charleston,  and  carefully  cultivated  by  him.  They 
succeed  best  on  a good  garden  mould,  damp  but  not 


now  to  admonish  you  in  relation  to  your  awful  situation. 
There  are  others  whose  province  it  will  be  to  advise  with 
you,  and  who  will  see  that  you  have  e.very  opportunity 
and  means  fur.  ished  you  to  prepare  for  your  final 
end. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court  that  you  be  taken  from 
hence  to  the  place  whence  you  came,  and  that  on  Satur- 


wet,  and  containing  a little  lime.  They  should  not  be  day,  the  29. h day  of  November  next  you  be  taken  to  the 


located  near  other  melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  &c., 
which  ntay  impair  their  flavor  and  vitiate  the  seed  for  a 
future  crop. 

JOS.  JOHNSON. 

F’rancis  Maf.icoe,  Jr.  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute. 


* These  seed  have  already  been  distributed  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  tiie  Institute. 


place  of  execution,  and  hung  until  you  are  dead. 

Prisoner — (much  agitated) — may  I speak — Mr.  Gor- 
don, I want  to — 

Judge  Parker — If  you  have  arty  communication  to 
make,  you  can  make  it  to  your  counsel.  The  Sheriff 
will  remove  the  prisoner. 

SENTENCE  OF  EDWARD  O’CONNOR. 

Edward  O’Connor,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of 
murder.  What  have  you  to  say  why  sentence  of  the  law 
should  not  now  be  prononrtced  against  you? 

Prisoner.— I say  I am  not  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Judge  Parker. — Upon  that  subject  the  Court  enter- 
tained no  doubt.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  you  were  at 
the  Earle  sale;  that  you  were  one  of  the  2(fo  men  armed 
and  disguised  oil  that  occasion;  and  even  it  you  did  not 
fire,  of  which  there  is  at  least  a question,  still  you  were 


Colonization. — The  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan,  Agent  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society  from  Kentucky,  we 
not  long  ago  announced,  was  authorized  lo  raise  $5000 
for  the  purchase  of  a territory,  in  Liberia,  Africa,  to  be 
called  “Kentucky  in  Africa,’’  whereon  free  colored  per- 
sons from  this  State  are  lo  be  colonized.  We  are  hup-  , 

py  to  learn  that  he  has  entered  Louisville  with  154,130  of!  there  and  participated  in  t.te  outrage;  tltere  can  there- 
the  sum  raised,  and  that  the  papers  of  that  liberal  hear-  j *ure  he  no  question  of  your  guilt, 
ted  city  are  earnestly  calling  on  her  people  to  plank  up  The  duty  I am  now  called  upon  to  perform  is  a most 
the  residue,  which  will  doubtless  be  dune.  A number  | painful  one.  I have  known  you  and  your  family  for 
of  colonists  will  proceed  from  Kentucky  to  Liberia  this  j marlJ’  years.  You  are  a young  man  ol  more  intelligence 
fall.  This  is  a great  and  benevolent  enterprise  good  for  | tllari  Van  Steenburg;  you  are  young  and  possessed  of  a- 
tiie  whites  and  good  for  the  blacks,  built  bond  and  free;  btlities;  and  you  have  respectable  connections:  you  are, 
let  every  benevolent  heart  cheer  it  onward.—  {Franhford  therefore,  less  excusable.  These  advantages  winch  you 


Gommonwslth,  30  Sept. 

European  Steam  Navigation. — The  Kolniscltcr 
Zeitung,  quoted  in  the  SclineJIpost  has  an  interesting 
summary  i f German  steam  navigation,  and  of  Euro- 
pean steam  navigation  generally;  2400  steamboats  ply 
the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe,  with  a power  of  222,000 
horses.  Ol  these,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fliave  1300 
boats,  with  CO  percent  of  the  horse  power.  France  has 
400  steamboats,  and  22  per  cent  of  the  power  of  the  Eu- 
ropean steamboats,  and  Germany  has  8pc-r  cent  of  the 
same,  leaving  10  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Eng- 
lish capital,  and  cua!  and  iron,  and  harbors,  are  the 
reason  of  her  preponderance.  The  number  ot  boats  & 
the  horse  power  is  constantly  on  the  increase  in  Ger- 
many, chiefly,  for  river  naviga  tion.  180_steamboats  re- 
gularly navigate  the  rivers  of  Germany,  with  a capital 
of  about  $5,500,000. 


possessed,  should  have  disposed  you  to  respect  the 
laws.  It  is,  therefore  a painful  duty  to  pass  sentence 
upon  you.  You  are  to  be  cut  off  in  early  life,  from 
friends,  from  the  world,  for  thus  taking  the  stand  of 
open  resistance  against  the  laws  of  your  country. — 
You  Itave  but  a tew  days  to  live.  It  is  yor  duty 
to  improve  the  time  and  prepare  for  death;  an  awful 
chage  awaits  you;  and  we  trust  you  will  lake  advan- 
tage of  the  tneaqs  in  your  power  to  prepare  for  that 
change. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  is,  that  your  be  taken 
hence  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and  that  on 
Saturday,  the  29ih  day  of  November  next,  you  be  taken 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there,  between  the  hours 
of  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  3 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, you  be  hung  until  you  are  dead. 

Prisoner — (looking  around  upon  the  audience  as  the 
sheriff  removed  him,)  Remember,  my  friends,  I die  an 
innocent  man. 
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SENTENCE  OF  DANIEL  W.  SQUIRES. 

Daniel  W.  Squires,  you  nave  plead  guilty  to  man 
slaughter  in  the  1st  degree.  What  have  you  to  say  why 
the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be  pronounced  upon 
you?, 

Prisoner.— I don’t  know  that  I have  anything  to 
say. 

Judge  Parker. — I don’t  see  how  you  can  have.  You 
were  indicted  for  murder;  and  it  is  the  merciful  disposi- 
tion of  the  prosecution  which  has  induced  the  accep- 
tance of  your  plea.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  your 
exertions  have  contributed  in  a great  degree  to  the  mur- 
der of  Steele.  You  were  a mover  and  originator  of  the 
rebellion  that  has  resulted  so  fatally,  and  though  not  le- 
gally guilty  of  the  murder,  you  are  morally  so;  and  the 
violated  la ws  require  that  you  should  be  punished  with 
severity.  You  have,  too.  contributed  largely  to  swell 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  by  in- 
ducing many  others  to  participate  in  it. 

You  are  to  be  cut  off  from  society,  you  will  henceforth 
be  civilly  dead;  society  will  no  more  be  disturbed  by  your 
machinations. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you  be  confined  in 
the  State  Prison  in  Clinton  County  fertile  term  of  your 
natural  life. 

SENTENCE  OF  MOSES  EARLE. 

Moses  Earle,  you  have  plead  gml ty  to  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree.  What  have  you  to  say  &c.? 

Prisoner. — I hope  your  honor  will  consider  me.  and 
do  me  nil  the  good  you  can,  and  I hope  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven will  reward  you  for  it.  I hope  you  vviil  try  and  get 
me  pardoned,  that  I may  return  to  my  companion. 

Judge  Parker — It  is  certainly  a painful  duty  to  pass 
sentence  upon  a man  of  your  years.  You  were  indicted 
for  murder,  and  you  owe  it  to  the  technicality  of  the  law 
that  you  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  t ha t crime.  It 
was  the  course  taken  by  you  that  led  to  the  death  of 
Steele.  You  placed  your  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
disguised  band  of  men,  which  lead  to  the  resistance  of 
the  sale,  and  finally  io  the  murder  of  the  undersheriff— 
and  public  justice  demands  that  your  punishment  be 
severe.  We  must  sentence  you  to  the  State  Prison  for 
life.  You  will  therefore  be  cut  offfrom  your  friends,  and 
from  society — and  the  public  will  hereafter  be  secured 
from  the  presence  of  one  who  is  guilty  of  so  high  a 
crime,  and  who  has  been  the  cause  of  consequences  so 
lamentable. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  that  you  be  confined  in 
the  Slate  prison  in  Clinton  county  for  the  term  of  your 
natural  life. 

OTHER  SENTENCES. 

We  have  not  time  nor  room  to  give  in  our  Extra  the 
remarks  of  Judge  Parker  in  all  the  cases  of  sentence; 
but  will  publish  them  in  our  next.  The  following  are  the 
remainder  of  the  sentences; — 

Zera  Preston,  had  plead  guilty  to  Manslaughter  in  the 
1st  degree.  State  prison  for  life. 

John  Phenix,  aged  21;  John  Burch,  aged  22;  John  La- 
than,  45:  William  Reside,  24,  Isaac  L.  Burhans,  23,  all 
plead  guilty  to  Manslaughter  in  the  first  degree.  Each 
sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  7 years. 

Calvin  Madison,  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter  in  the 
1st  degree;  State  Prison  10  years. 

William  Brisbane,  had  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter 
in  the  1st  degree.  State  Prison  ior  life.  (The  Court  in- 
timated that  should  his  conduct  warrant  it,  the  Court 
would  intercede  for  his  pardon  in  two  or  three  years.) 

Charles  T.  McCumber,  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter 
in  t lie  2d  degree.  State  prison  7 years. 

William ‘Joseelyn  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter  in  (he 
4th  degree.  Siate  prison  two  years. 

Robert  Scott,  indicted  for  murder,  also  for  conspiracy, 
being  armed  and  disguised,  &c.  Proceedings  suspend- 
ed on  the  former,  and  fined  C500  on  the  latter,  (to  which 
he  had  plead  guilty.) 

John  Davis  stands  in  the  same  position.  Proceedings 
suspended  on  the  funner,  and  fined  §100  on  the  lat- 
ter. 

Darius  Travis,  Augustus  Kettle,  Edwin  Mason,  Bar- 
bour rit  fiord,  Henry  L.  Russell,  Zadoe  Pratt  Northrop, 
John  Whitson,  jr.,  James  Clayton,  Smith  Sanford,  and 
Alonzo  Sanford,  all  young  men,  mostly  under  21  years 
of  age,  had  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter  in  the  4th  de- 
gree, Sentence  suspended,  and  the  prisoners  allowed  to 
go  at  large. 

Henry  D.  Wickham,  plead  guilty  to  Manslaughter  in 
the  4 h degret . Sentence  suspended ; and  gave  bail  to 
appear  at  next  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Francis  F.  Scott  plead  guilty  to  conspiracy,  being  ar- 
med and  disguised-  Sentence  suspended. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  sine  die. — Delaware  (IV.  Y .) 
Ex  ires  s. 


RAILROADS. 


By  way  of  giving  a more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  progress,  present  position,  and  future  prospects 
of  tlm  various  railroad  pmjects  now  in  existence, 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  compile  a chapter  upon 
the  subject,  lor  this  number  of  tbe  Register,  which 
will  be  valuable  to  persons  in  any  way  interested  in 
that  subject.  The  pros  and  cons, — the  hopes  and 
fears,  of  various  writers,  as  well  as  authentic  state- 
ments and  actual  results,  are  given  impartially,  that 
our  readers  may  have  full  scope  for  their  own  judg- 
ments upon  the  questions  which  grow  out  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  individual  without 
an  interest  of  some  kind  in  the  case. 


To  stop  one  moment  and  contemplate  the  progress 
which  railroads  have  made  within  so  short  a period 
as  has  elapsed  since  they  were  first  introduced,  not 
yet  twenty  years,  and  consider  what  revolutions  they 
have  effected,  and  what  others  they  are  now  carry- 
ing on  with  such  locomotive  velocity,  the  mind  be- 
comes bewildered,  and  all  idea  of  proposing  limits 
to  their  operations  seems  but  folly.  We  are  left 
merely  to  trace  hastily  where  we  can,  their  progress 
onward,  without  attempting  to  guess  at  the  future. 

Progress  of  English  railways — Their  cost,  va- 
lue, anil  dividends.  Herapalli's  Railway  Journal,  pre- 
sents some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  cost,  and 
astonishing  travel  and  traffic  on  the  railways  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  already  some  2,000  miles  of  tail- 
road  in  Great  Britain  completed,  principally  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  but  few  in  Ireland.  These 
roads  cost,  on  the  average,  about  .£30,000,  (#150,- 
000,)  per  mile,  or  $300,000,000,  and  yield  an  aver- 
age income  of  about  5 percent.  Fourteen  of  the 
principal  railways,  1,367  miles  in  length,  have  cost 
£43  077,348,  or  £31,512,  (#175,000,)  per  mile,  and 
are  100  per  cent,  above  par. 

By  a parliamentary  report,  it  appears  that  at  the 
last  session,  112  railway  charters  were  passed.  The 
capital  and  loans  authorised,  form  a total  of  £58,- 
452,000,  and  a length  of  2,847  miles.  During  the 
previous  session,  1844,  thirty-one  bills  for  810  miles 
of  railway  were,  passed,  the  authorized  capital  for 
which  was  £11,761,717;  loans  £3  920,570 — together, 
£15,682,287 — consequently,  theacluai  expenditures, 
£60,000,000,  with  the  present  authorized  railways, 
£74,136,287,  will  require  the  expenditure  of  the 
round  sum  of  $079,000,000.  That  an  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  immense  costand  travel  of  some  of 
these  roads,  it  is  stated  that  the 

Miles.  Cost.  Per  mile.  In  dulls. 
London  and  Black- 

wall,  33  £1.078,651  £267,093  1,135,465 

London  and  Green- 
wich, 33  1,031,968  267,270  1,336,350 

Passengers  G, 000, 000  annually. 

On  this  cost,  the  first  paid  a dividend,  the  last  year, 
at  the  rate  of  36s  per  share,  or  about  1 per  cent., 
and  the  Greenwich  58s,  or  near  three  per  cent.,  for 
the  last  twelve  months. 

Ttie  most  profitable  road  in  England,  is  the  Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington.  It  cost  £2,000,000— #10, 000,- 
000,  foi  43  miles,  and  netts  its  stockholders  hi  regu- 
lar dividends,  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  carrying  of  upwards  of  800,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  and  is  £250  for  £100. 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cost,  travel, 
and  traffic,  over  some  of  the  English  roads,  we  take 
the  following  from  the  half-yearly  returns  of  the 
Great  Western,  extending  1 19 l from  London  to  Bris- 
tol, witli  which  are  connected  102  miles  of  branches. 
The  whole  was  completed  at  an  outlay  of  £7,455,- 
690.  The  Great  Western  alone,  with  mbtive  pow- 
er and  station-houses,  cost  £6,746,500;  of  this  amount 
the  following  are  some  of  the  principal  items.  They 
must  astonish  some  of  our  American  readers,  par 
ticularly  the  legal  and  parliamentary  expenses  to 
procure  the  charter,  engineering,  and  land  dama- 
ges. 

S'.vnnneoct  f ri  nirtPIlTP 


Expenses  to  procure 
charter, 

Expenses  of  parlia- 
ment. 

£89,436, 

27,048 

Cost  in 

dollars  per 

Law  expenses  and 

82,443 

mile,  for  120  miles, 

conveyancing, 

in  round  nuni- 

Total  to  procure  char- 
ter, & law  expens. 

£198,927 

£1,658 

bers. 

§8,292 

Land  and  compen- 
sation, 

380,641 

3,172 

15,860 

Land-valuers,  purch- 
asing laud, 

20,003 

166 

833 

Engineering,  survey- 
ors, &c. 

156,800 

1,306 

6,523 

Grading  fir  super- 
etruciuie, 

3 S00.641 

31,672 

158,360 

Permanent  way  su 
perstructure,  and 
trails. 

1,121,815 

9,318 

46,740 

Locomotive  engines, 
cars,  &.C-, 

Office  expenses,  sala- 
ries, miscellaneous, 

547,078 

4,558 

22,790 

516,595 

4,304 

21,520 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  expen- 
ses in  parliament  to  procure  a charter,  with  law  ex- 
penses, cost  #8,292  per  mile;  engineering,  #6,533; 
cost  of.  land  lor  road-bed,  or  right  of  way,  #15,860 
per  mile — a sum  that  will  construct  a good  railway 
in  the  United  Slates;  the  grading  and  superstructure, 
cost  the  inconceivable  sum  of  £4,022,456,  or  equal 
to  $205,100  per  mile.  The  whole  cost  #32,732,500, 
or  #272,770  per  mile. 

The  last  simi-annual  dividend  to  July  1,  1845,  was 
4 per  cent.,  or  8 per  cenl.  per  annum.  The  news  of 
this  dividend  was  carried  from  Bristol  to  the  London 


stockholders  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  or 
at  the  rale  of  45  miles  per  hour.  The  usual  time  to 
Exeter,  195  miles — Express  line — is  lour  and  a half 
hours.  The  gross  receipts  for  six  months  were  as 
follows: 


From  passengers, 

£285  311 

mails, 

merchandise  and  parcels, 
'miscellaneous,  rents,  &c., 

32,314 

111,422 

4'249 

£4.33,296 

Expenses, 

153,367 

Neit, 

£279,829 

The  number  of  miles  travelled  the  last  year  was 
70,862,510.  The  passengers  carried,  1,998,088;  ave- 
rage daily,  4.4G2.  The  gross  receipts  for  six  months 
over  this  road,  is  greater  in  amount  than  all  the  lolls 
received  the  last  year  on  all  the  New  York  state  ca- 
nals, with  salt  and  auction  duties  included. 

The  half  yearly  report  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham railway,  1 12j  miles  up  to  July  1,  1845,  de- 
clares a serni  annual  dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  or  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  a cost  of  £2,637,763.  This 
road  for  1121  miles,  shows  double  the  receipts  per 
annum,  compared  with  the  canals  of  New  York,  of 
674  miles  in  length.  The  operations  of  the  last  half 
year  exhibit  an  increase  of  traffic,  both  in  passeu- 
gers  and  goods,  and  a considerable  excess  of  receipts 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1844,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  reductions  which  have  since  been  made 
in  ihe  rates  and  fare  of  this  company,  amounting,  on 
average,  in  pence  and  decimals,  per  mile. 

1844.  . 1845. 
Passengers,  2,609  1,818 

Freight,  tons,  2,816  2,606 

The  total  mileage  of  passengers  was  35,758,260 
during  six  months  in  1845,  against  24,664,979,  the 
corresponding  months  of  1844,  or  57  per  cent,  in- 
crease. The  total  mileage  of  goods  was  9,350,718 
tons  against  6,929,885,  being  an  increase  of  35  per 
cent. 


The  gross  receipts  6 months  in  1S44  were  £405,768 
do  do  1845  “ 447,190 

Receipts  from  passengers,  £293,707 

do  mails,  7,445 

do  merchandise,  £98,856;  parcels,  ) 

25,826;  [ 145,883 

do  cattle  arid  horses,  21,153  ) 

The  number  of  passengers  taken  over  this  road 
the  last  year  was  1,096,271;  daily  2,997;  equal  to 
the  average  of  through  passengers,  1,705. 

The  maintenance  of  way,  repairs  of  bridges  and 
station  houses,  engineers  salaries,  office  charges, 


&c. 

Locomotive  power,  wages  to  engine  dri- 
vers ml  foremen  £5,995;  coke  fuel 
£18,460;  repairs  to  engines  and  tenders 
£8,340;  wasted  oil  £2,414;  labor,  sta- 
tionery engines,  &c. 

Police  charges, 

Coach  traffic  charges, 

Coach  repairs, 

General  charges. 

Parish  rates  and  tax,  £12,613 
Duty  on  passenger  traffic,  13,020 


Reserve  for  deprec’n  of  locomo- 
tive and  cars, 


25,641 

15,493 


£24,142 


43,161 

6,667 

17,517 

6,083 

11,036 

£108,608 


41,140 


221 

31 

1121 

119 

■ 271 

8G 

83 

45 


56 

GO 


93 


48 


Cost 

£7,455,690 

1,693,628 

6,614,996 

2,477,701 

2,000,000 

6,259,838 

3,293,716 

4,010,910 

1,237,487 

2,604,406 

506,788 

1,070,232 

3,739,81') 

1,107,145 


Value  of 
stocks.  Divi’d. 


£149,748 

The  following  view  of  the  principal  railways  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  compiled  from  the  August 
number  of  Herapath’s  Railway  Journal: 

Name  of 

railways.  Miles. 

Great  Western,  and 
branches 

Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester 

London  & Birming- 
ham 

Grand  Junction 
Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington 
Midland 

Manchester  and 
Leeds 

Eastern  counties 
Great  N.  of  England 
London  and  South- 
western 

Newcastle  and  Dar- 
lington 

Newcastle  & Carl- 
isle 

Southeastern,  just 
finished 

York,  N.  M.  and 
Leeds 


232  8 p.  c. 

214  10  “ 

250  10  “ 
248  10  “ 

250  15  “ 
178  6 “ 


202 

100 


166 

216 

116 


7 

3i 

6' 


3i 

220  10 


per  mile. 


Total, 


1,367  £13,077, 31S=£31, 512  cost 
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The  whole  cost  of  1,367  miles,  <£43, 077,358 — 
equal  to  $157,560  per  mile.  The  other  short  roads 
varying  in  their  dividends  from  nothing  up  to  8 per 
cent.,  the  average  dividends  on  2,000  miles  of  road 
that  have  cost  <£60,000,000,  yields  about  5 per  cent, 
dividends,  while  the  enhanced  value  in  the  market 
is  not  short  of  $200,000,000. 


htmns  of  air,  to  convey  hv  wheel  and  vapor,  mer- 
chandise and  men,  with  safety  and  despatch,  equal 
to  that  of  the  locomotive  system,  encouraged  the  in- 
ventors to  try  the  principle  on  a more  comprehensive 
scale,  and  accordingly  an  experimental  line,  of  5j 
miles  in  length,  has  been  laid  down  on  the  London 
j and  Croydon  line,  and  yesterday,  the  work  having 


Ireland  is  commencing  the  railway  system  in  earn-  ,heeri  consolidated,  and  the  apparatus  pronounced  to 
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est.  The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railroad,  31  miles, 
pays  4 per  cent,  on  its  great  cost.  The  Dublin  and 
Kingston,  9 per  cent,  on  .£354,733  for  six  miles. — 
France  is  pressing  forward  her  railways  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  British  channel  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean; her  capital,  with  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Vi- 
enna, and  finally,  Warsaw,  St  Petersburg,  and  the 
Black  sej,  while  a road  from  Faris,  through  Spam 
and  Portugal,  to  Lisbon,  is  projected,  and  wilt  no 
doubt  be  completed,  thus  forming  the  great  band  to 
unite  and  maintain  Europe  in  a state  of  peace,  by 
making  each  nation  dependent  on  the  other,  for  the 
interchange  of  commodities,  produced  by  inland 
commerce;  a traffic  the  most  produi  live  to  the  w ealth 
and  advancement  of  nations,  during  a state  of  peace, 
which  the  construction  of  railways  tends  to  perpetu 
ate.  That  railways  will  tend  to  bind  in  indissoluble 
iron  bands,  the  union  of  these  United  States,  and 
exiend  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
there  can  be  no  question.  For  defence  Ihey  are  in- 
valuable. To  regulate  our  exchanges,  the  best  bank. 
Without  them  we  cannot  have  the  cheap  postage 
system,  yet  the  general  government  is  parsimonious, 
and  it  would  appear,  ignorant  of  the  cost  of  yield- 
ing them  this  mode  of  rapid  transit  for  the  mails. — 
Railway  companies  are  abused  as  extortionate,  &c., 
and  yet  the  postmaster  general  is  not  authorized  by 
congress  to  pay  per  mile  per  annum,  half  the  rates 
paid  in  England,  from  a uniform  postage  of  one 
penny  per  half  ounce  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  tlie  other.  The  error  on  this  subject  should  be 
corrected.  Now  that  railways  in  the  United  States 
are  generally  weak  and  struggling  witli  pecuniary 
difficulties,  to  extend  and  connect  the  detached  parls, 
the  general  government  should  step  in,  or  for  the  pri- 
vilege and  right,  in  the  several  states,  of  carrying 
the  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  on  preferred 
terms , as  to  price.  The  people  could  well  afford  to 
pay  about  $3,000  per  mile,  or  the  interest  of  this 
sum,  for  this  privilege,  where  roads  are  completed 
and  in  use.  Without  something  of  this  kind  is 
promptly  done  by  the  next  congress,  it  is  to  feared, 
that  combinations  of  private  enterprise,  aided  by 
state  authority,  and  state  cupidity,  may  nullify  a 11 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to 
procure  rights  in  the  main  sea-board  lines,  and  into 
the  interior,  through  the  several  indebted  stales,  who 
may,  like  New  Jersey,  tax  them  lor  the  privilege  of 
transit.  j.  e.  bloomfield. 

J. itmospheric  railways.  We  have  already  furnished 
the  readers  of  the  Register  with  descriptions,  so 
as  to  make  them  somewhat  familiar  with  this  kind 
of  improv  ement  so  far  as  publications  on  the  subject 
have  teached  us.  The  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  G'., 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  make  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  of  road,  and  for  that  purpose,  obtained 
from  last  congress  a reiinq 


be  in ’perfect  order,  the  first  public  experiment  took 
place  of  its  working  i lements  and  powers.  To  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  experiments,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  along  the  length  of  the  line  is  laid 
down  between  the  rails  a tube  of  iron,  having  a 
groove  in  its  upper  surface,  into  which  a piston, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  is  sunk,  connected  with 
the  leading  carriage  of  the  train.  Three  stationary 
engines,  each  of  two  fifty-horse  power,  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  the  centre  at  Norwood,  and  the  re- 
maining two  at  either  extreme,  exhaust  the  air  from 
before  the  train,  a vilve  behind  giving  it  admission, 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  piston  drives  the  car- 
riages on  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  with  the 
vacuum  formed  before  them.  To  prevent  any  loss 
by  leaking,  a leathern  flap,  protected  by  plates  of 
iron,  covers  the  groove.  A wheel  going  oefore  the 
piston  raises  the  flip,  while  another  u heel,  follow- 
ing, closes  it,  arid  a preparation  of  beeswax  and  tal- 
low hermetically  seals  it.  The  ruling  gradient  is  1 
in  690,  excepting  at  the  crossing  of  the  Brighton 
line,  where  the  disadvantages  arising  from  crossing 
on  ihe  level  are  avoided  by  leadlug  the  atmospheric 
line  by  a viaduct,  at  an  incline  of  1 in  50,  over  the 
Brighton  and.  Dover  lines. 

At  half  past  two  o’clock  the  first  experimental 
tram  started  Irom  the  Croydon  station,  containing 
about  forty  passengers,  amongst  whom  were  Sir 
Ephraim  Stanhous,  governor  of  Addiscombe;  Major 
Fitzgerald;  Professors  Cape  and  Johnstone,  of  Addis- 
combe; Mr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson , chairman  of  the  Croy- 
don Company;  Mr.  De  Castro,  director  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Atmospheric;  Mr.  J.  Woods,  C.  E ; Mr  Ctias. 
Hutton  Gregory,  C E.,  resident  engineer;  Mr.  Cooke, 
patentee  of  the  electro  telegraph;  and  several  other 
scientific  gentlemen. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Mr.  Sainuda,  the  patentee,  and  his 
assistants,  and  at  half  past  two  an  order  being  given 
for  the  stationary  engines  to  exhaust  the  tube,  the 
train  started  at  a gentle  pace  towards  the  Dartmouth 
Arms,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  stations.  Owing 
to  some  misunderstanding  or  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ments the  speed  was  extremely  slow,  and  nearly  half 
an  hour  was  occupied  in  accomplishing  the  distance 
between  the  termini.  The  return  trip,  however, 
completely  established  the  power  and  practicability 
of  the  system.  The  train,  consisting  of  six  carria- 
ges, giving  a total  weight  of  twenty-five  tons,  start- 
ed— the  equilibrium  valve  having  been  turned  off — 
at  a working  vacuum  of  tiv enty  one,  and  accom- 
plished the  distance  between  the  Dartmouth  Arms 
and  Croydon,  as  tuned  by  the  chronometer,  in  6 mi- 
nutes and  42  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  65  miles  an 
hour.  In  ascending  the  viaduct,  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  speed.  The  highest  attaina- 
ble working  vacuum  power  hitherto  attained  is  27 
inches,  sufficient  to  create  a velocity  of  70  miles  an 


^uishmerit  of  the  duty  upon  , , , r , ...  ,,  , 

iron,  &o.,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  import  for  I hour’,  a rale  of  sPeed  wh,c  ,vv,th  hSht  proportional 
the  purpose.  Of  any  further  progress  of  theirs  we  I wc,=IUs’  h.as  de8n  accomplished.  I he  leakage  was 


purpose,  ui  any  lurtner  p 
are  uninformed, — nor  are  we  apprised  of  any  other 
attempt  to  introduce  the  improvement  in  this  cuun-  j 
try,  until  we  met  with  a paragraph  m the  United 
States  Gazette  a few  days  since,  announcing  the  ar-  ' 
rival  of  a “Mr.  Perrett,  one  of  the  royal  society  of 
engineers  of  London,”  who  comes  to  this  country 
w ilh  a view,  says  the  Gazette,  “to  exhibit  his  ne  wly 
invented  atmospheric  engine,  which  has  nearly  revo- 
lutionised the  whole  railroad  system.” 

Atmospheric  railways.  London  papers  by  the 
last  arrivals,  furnish  us  with  the  result  of  a more' 
extended  experiment,  establishing  the  practicability 
of  this  new  method  of  communication  which  some 
are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  v,  ill  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  entirely  supercede  the  locomotives  of  our 
present  railroads.  Certain  it  is,  that  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  especially  for  short  distances,  it  may  ! 
be  introduced  with  decided  advantage.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  experiment  alluded  to,  is  extract- 
ed from  a London  paper:  i 

“ Croydon  atmospheric.  Two  years  have  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  principle  of  atmospheric  propul- 
sion was  developed  in  its  daily  practical  application 


about  half  a horse  power  per  mile,  ami  the  friction 
almost  inappreciable — results  of  great  importance  to 
the  successful  developement  of  the  system,  and 
points  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the  sysiem  have 
chiefly  calculated  in  predicting  that  the  princijde  in 
its  practical  application  and  working  cost  would 
prove  a failure.  The  experiments  of  yesierday  were 
not  we  understand  so  much  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  highest  attainable  velocities,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  Iraetabliity  of  the  system,  and  of 
drilling  the  stuff  of  men  on  whom  will  hereafter  de- 
volve the  woiking  and  management  of  the  trains. — 
The  following  is  a copy  of  Mr.  Samuda’s  official  re- 
port on  these  experiments: 

“1.  We  obtained  a vacuum  of  27j  inches  in  five 
miles  of  pipe,  working  only  one  engine  over  the  two 
sections  to  obtain  it;  not  only  once,  but  every  time 
with  ease.  2.  When  the  engine  is  stopped,  the  va- 
cuum allowed  to  be  destroyed  by  leakage,  it  lakes 
two  hours  to  reduce  the  barometer  to  zero  (though 
at  Dalkey  15  minutes  would  be  all  the  time  it  could 
be  maintained  above  the  zero  point,)  the  leakage 
being  here  less  than  i-horse  power  per  mile.  3.  The 
facility  of  obtaining  the  vacuum  is  greater,  having 


od  the  Dalkey  section  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingston  regard  to  the  length,  than  anything  we  have  hitherto 
railway,  of  two  miles  and  three  quarters,  and  upon  done.  4.  We  have  travelled  over  the  five  miles  in 
which,  since  1844,  upwards  ol  forty  trains  per  day  6in.  45s.  when  working  one  engine  only,  and  in  6m. 
have  been  constantly  running,  carrying,  upon  an  15s.  when  working  engines  at  both  stations  (as  in- 
average, 240,000  persons  annually,  without  the  oc-  tended  in  practice,)  viz:  the  middle  and  the  ending, 
currence  of  an  accident.  The  success,  or  rather  so-  to  propel  the  train.  5.  To  do  the  distance  in  the 
lution,  ot  the  mechanical  problem  ol  the  possibility,  above  time,  which  includes  the  time  of  obtaining 
by  means  of  stationary  traction,  and  multiplied  co-  our  speed  and  coming  to  rest,  the  maximum  speed 


| was  70  miles  per  hour.  6.  The  practical  result  of 
our  woiking  was  to  beat  the  Brighton  quick  train, 
having  given  it  one  minute  law,  and  then  started 
from  rest,  while  the  Brighton  t i n passe; I the  spot 
where  tve  were  standing  at  full  speed,  drawn  by  two 
locomotives,  and  continued  with  unabated  speed,  and 
was,  in  fact,  going  as  fast  as  it  could  when  we  over- 
hauled it  four  miles  beyond  where  we  started.  7. 
With  a train  of  8 carriages  and  about  200  persons, 
we  stopped  with  the  brakes  on  the  incline  rising  1 
in  50,  and  started  again  nearly  as  free  as  on  the  le- 
vel; on  the  whole,  the  results  are  beyond  what  we  led 
any  one  to  expect.” 

These  are  features  iu  favor  of  Ihe  atmospheric 
that  forcibly  recommended  it  in  preference  to  Ihe 
locomotive  system,  notwithstanding  the  universality 
of  the  latter,  in  the  first  place  there  is  the  compa- 
rative absence  of  that  constant  clatter  which  invari- 
ably accompanies  a locomotive  train;  the  sound  oc- 
casioned by  the  atmospheric  in  action  being  a soft 
and  subdued  rumble.  Another  and  an  invaluable 
feature  is,  that  it  prevents  all  chance  of  collision,  or 
of  trains  riming  off  the  rails — casualties  which  of 
late  have  given  rise  to  so  many  melancholy  catas- 
j trophes;  anil  a third,  amongst  other  advantages,  is 
the  absence  of  smoke  and  fii  e.  Divesting  the  matter 
! of  certain  secondary  engineering  details  connected 
j with  controversial  questions  as  to  the  cost,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  system  is  at  present  only  in  its  em- 
; bryo  or  infancy  , as  compared  with  its  elder  brother, 

! the  locomotive,  which  has  now  undergone  all  the 
; improving  processes  and  appliances  that  upwards  of 
j fourteen  years  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  since  the 
I first  steam  automaton  was  fashioned  by  Stephenson, 

| it  may  fairly  be  allirmed  that  the  atmospheric  sys- 
j tem  is  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  a theory,  but  is  an 
accomplished  mechanical  fact,  in  so  far  as  its  ap- 
plicability to  short  distances  is  concerned,  of  u hieh 
i yesterday  furnished  ample  and  unequivocal  proof. 

I The  electric  telegraph,  an  indispensable  adjunct 
No  every  atmospherically  constructed  line,  was  at 
j work  during  the  day  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 

- Cooke,  the  patentee,  announcing,  with  its  lightrnng- 
| like  vocabulary,  the  starting  and  transit  ol  each 
I tram,  'i  he  proceedings,  one  circumstance  except- 
ed, would  have  passed  off  without  blemish  had  it 
j not  been  for  the  sacrifice  of  one  human  life  upon  the 
;spot  where  the  experiment  took  place,  attributable 
not  to  any  cause  connected  with  the  apparatus,  but 
to  the  man’s  own  carelessness  of  conduct.” 

Railroads  in  France  Strangers  are  now  di- 
rected to  the  Exchange  at  a certain  hour  to  view  the 
daily  throng  and  pressure  of  the  speculators  ir.  rail- 
road stock  It  is  as  animated  or  tumultuous  an  ex- 
hibition of  ga  nbling  as  any  scene  of  passionate  rival 
cupidity  has  ever  furnisned.  Notwithstanding  the 
reasonings,  denunciations,  warnings,  and  fierce 
threats  of  some  of  the  opposition  journals,  the  minis- 
ter of  public  works  proceeded,  on  the  9lh  ult.,  the 
staled  day,  to  adjudge  the  northern  railroad;  and  it 
was  given,  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  to  the  grand 
junction-company , the  Rothschild.  This  potentate 
j himself  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate 
: through  the  dense  and  unceremonious  crowd,  to  the 
desk  of  the  minister;  the  windows  were  thrown  open 
'on  every  side  to  prevent  suffocation  by  the  heat;  the 
official  decision  had  scarcely  been  unfolded,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  speculators  forced  their  way 
into  the  court  yard,  arid  thence  into  tile  street,  for  a 
general  race  to  the  stock  market;  while  the  police 
marshalled  troops  to  keep  something  like  public  or- 
der and  decent  traffic.  Sharp  strictures  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  minister,  and  calculations  af  the  enor- 
mous gains  of  the  company  abound  in  the  radical 
organs;  but  the  Journal  lies  Debuts  well  remarks  how 
satisfactory  it  is  that  the  vast  northern  line,  so  im- 
portant in  a political  and  commercial  sense,  should 
have  been  conceded  to  an  association  whose  means 
and  character  secure  the  holders  of  the  stock,  the 
interests  of  the  stale,  and  the  previous  disburse- 
ments of  the  treasury.  Touching  this  affair,  you 
may  think  it  well  to  reprint  this  article  of  La  Presse: 

“The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  result  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  conditions  offered  by  the 
companies  have  been  reduced.  A few  figures  will 
show  this.  The  Paris  to  Orleans  line,  which  will 
have  cost  but  fifty  millions,  obtained  besides  a guar- 
anty of  a return  of  4 per  cent,  at  least,  a concession 
of  99  years.  This  occurred  scarcely  five  years 
back!  The  Paris  to  Rouen  line,  of  which  the  ex- 
pense was  likewise  50  millions,  obtained  a grant  of 
14  millions,  and  a concrssion  of  99  years.  The 
Rouen  to  Havre  line,  besides  a grant  of  eight  mil- 
lions, and  a loan  of  ten  millions,  has  had  a con- 
cession of  ninety -nine  years.  The  centre  line  ob- 
tained a concession  of  forty  years,  where  the  ex- 
pense is  limited  to  two-filths,  the  state  remaining 
charged  with  the  other  shree-fiftlis  for  ground,  build- 
ings, &c.  This  was  granted  last  year,  as  was  that 
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nn  the  Orleans  to  Bordeaux  line,-  which  was  adjuili 
catcd  Tor  2S  years,  the  state,  however,  being  bound 
to  n”’-''l'ase  Ihe  loud,  X -rule  the  works  of  art,  the 
e • u i - r , A ■ . , which  is  i-si . .note ■ .s  " 1 1 • j-  . I 

to  a gmnt  ul  about  eiglity  millions.  I’ncse  le  i amis 
of  comparison  allow  an  appreciation  to  be  lormed  ol 
yeslet. lay’s  result.  It  certainly  cannot  be  deemed 
that  enormous  ameliorations  have  been  made  in  the 
contracts  passed  with  the  companies,  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  slate  accorded  tremendously  long 
concessions,  either  with'  a guaranty  of  interest  or 
large  grants  of  money.  An  immense  step  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years.  If  the  conditions 
of  the  adjudication  which  has  just  taken  place  tie  com- 
pared with  that  of  last  year,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  on  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  state, 
the  following  results  will  be  obtained.  The  Orleans 
to  Bordeaux  line  was  conceded  for  twenty-eight 
years,  the  state,  be  it  remembered,  having  to  bear 
tin;  three-fifths  o(  the  whole  expense,  and  the  com- 
pany being  only  charged  with  putting  down  the  roils, 
the  sanding,  and  to  provide  the  stock  for  working 
the  line.  The  great  northern  line  has  been  adjudi- 
cated for  33  years.  But  this  adjudication  was  not 
made  on  the  conditions  of  June  11,  1842  The 
state  is  to  support  no  part  of  the  expense.  Every 
thing  that  it  has  laid  out  is  to  be  returned  to  it,  to 
the  last  son;  in  other  words,  the  company  will  have 
to  furnish  the  whole  capital  of  the  undertaking.” 

The  manta  that  is  pervading  both  England  and 
France,  in  relation  to  t^ilroad  stocks,  is  ol  an  alarm- 
ing character.  But  its  most  alarming  feature  is  the 
apprehension  it  causes,  that  the  disease  should  prove 
contagious,  and  reach  our  own  country.  The  warn- 
ing voice  of  history  on  such  occasions  is  without 
influence.  Each  generation  imagines  itself  wiser 
than  its  predecessor.  Cautious  and  experienced  men 
ask,  on  ’Change,  daily,  ‘can  this  wild  and  reckless 
system  of  European  speculation  continue  much  long- 
er? Must  there  not  be  a general  defalcation  and 
failure?  Anil  when  it  does  take  place,  what  is  to  be 
Die  etlect  upon  our  own  money  maikel?’ 

Capitalists,  in  every  country,  arc  sensitive  on  all 
mailers  connected  with  money  operations.  That 
sensitiveness  is  already  awakened  among  these  uen 
hi  this  city  by  the  lute  advices  from  England  re- 
specting railroad  stock-;  and  Ihere  is  an  evident 
shrinking  from  investment  in  any  stock  hut  that 
which  is  far  removed  froin  all  doubt  of  its  solidity. 
At  present  money  is  reasonably  abundant,  but  how 
long  it  will  remain  so  may  depend  upon  stock  opera- 
tions m London. 

1 give  you  a statement  of  an  intelligent  English 
gentleman,  now  in  tiiis  city,  in  his  own  language.  It 
will  show  you  the  extent  to  which  stock  gambling 
was  carried  in  London  in  1 82(5  It  may  amuse,  if  it 
is  not  considered  of  too  grave  a nature. 

*J  was  in  London  (says  the  gentlemen  alluded  to) 
in  1826.  and  was  a frequenter  of  the  Stm  k Exchange, 
and  an  occasional  operator  during  the  fearful  ex- 
citement and  speculation  of  that  memorable  year. — 
1 well  recollect  having  sold  one  day  for  a friend  of 
mine,  seven  shares  in  the  stock  of  one  of  rise  mining 
companies  (the  fancy  stocks  of  that  time)  for  £\ ,2UU 
sterling,  the  par  being  <£100,  and  the  purchaser  made 
a large  profit  on  his  operation.  1 was  a stockholder 
in  the  Buy  a l Metropolitan  Umbrella  Company,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  Joan  umbrellas  in  the  ca-e  of 
un-xpeeted  rairi.  The  company  had  station-iiouses 
in  all  the  leading  business  streets,  where,  on  the  de- 
posite  of  a sum  of  money,  any  one  might  procure  ari 
umbrella  at  the  rate  of  lourpence  sterling  per  hour. 
The  umbrellas  were  returnable  at  any  of  the  station- 
houses,  and  the  deposites  were  redeemable.  On  the 
deposiles  thus  made  the  company  did  a very  respect- 
able banking  business,  which  lasted  about  as  long  as 
many  ol  the  institutions  which  were  organized  in 
tli.it  year.  1 never  shall  forget  the  horrors  of  the 
crash  which  succeeded  these  speculations— the  ruin, 
misery,  and  despair  which  resulted  from  them.  As 
far  as  I can  judge,  from  reading  the  accounts  of 
speculations  now  going  on  iri  railway  shares,  1 appre 
bend  that  a like  result  will  be  produced.’ — N.  York 
Cor.  of  the  Nat  Ini. 

The  Oregon  Railroad.  The  following  letter 
from  Mr  Whitney,  me  ardent  projector  of  this  road, 
giving  an  account  ol  his  recent  exploration  along  the 
contemplated  line,  was  transmitted  by  the  writer  to 
Gov.  Bartley.  We  lay  it  before  our  leaders  as  a 
mailer  of  interest.  The  project  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  day,  and  Hie  western  public  are 
largely  interested  in  tbe  result  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  ex- 
aminations:— 

Si.  Louis,  Sept.  2 2d,  1845. 
Hon.  James  B Bowlin -•  — 

Dear  Sir — As  your  city  and  state  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  project  which  1 have  brought  before 
the  public,  and  believing  that  yourseif  and  others 
may  desire  to  have  some  particulars  of  my  explora- 


tion, with  aiy  present  views  relative  tn  the  project, 
induces  this  communication,  which,  if  meeting  your 
approbation,  be  pleased  to  transfer  to  the  public, 
through  tile  press  of  your  city. 

We  left  Milo  aulcie  June  I'J,  18-15,  passe  ■'  in  a 


all  quicksand,  in  layers  or  strata  from  one  to  three 
feet,  and  between  each  the  water  constantly  leaches 

out,  vt  hieh  wit''  " v pf  oanses 

the  banks  to  tumble,  into  the  river,  and  so  cm,  till  a 
new  channel  is  made  iruni  one  side  of  the  bottom  to 


northerly  direction  to  near  Fond  du  Lue;  thence,  ; the  other;  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  bridge 


westerly,  to  Fox  lake,  thence  to  fort  Winnebago, 
thence  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  to 
Prairie  du  Cliien,  crossing  the  Wimonsitigi  few  miles 
above  Prairie  du  Chien,  At  Prairie  du  Chieu  1 ex- 
pected a guide,  and  again,  at  fort  Atkinson,  fifty 
miles  west  of  tbe  Mississippi,  but.  was  disappointed. 
Wit  hunt  a guide  and  witli  but  one  laboring  man,  I 
felt  a heavy  responsibility,  and  no  small  reluctance 
in  leading  the  young  gentlemen  with  me  into  proba- 
ble danger  and  severe 


any  where  below  the  the  entrance  of  the  Calumet. 
But  above  this  are  two  [daces  of  rock  bed  and  one 
of  gravel,  where,  too,  the  bottoms,  from  blulf  to 
bluff,  are  very  narrow,  and  a bridge  may  be  erected 
without  difficulty  and  with  safely;  thus  you  will  see 
from  my  picture,  that  I have  found  all  1 desired,  and 
far  more  than  1 expected  when  I set  out.  If  I can 
get  the  grant  of  lands,  I can  build  the  road.  In  a 
few  months  after  the  grant,  the  work  shall  be  com- 
hurd.-hips  and  fatigue;  but  mended,  and  far  sooner  than  1 have  dared  to  hope  it 

" ‘ cun  be  completed , when  we  shali  have  the  whole  world 

tributary  to  us— when  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world  will  be  tumbled  into  our  lap.  .When  this  vast 
and  now  useless  waste  and  wilderness  (it  ever  must 
he  so  without  this  road)  must  become  the  thorough- 


they,  to  a man,  said  'Go  on,  we  will  follow  you,  we  j 
cannot  turn  hack.’  And  they  have  fully  redeemed  j 
their  pledge,  having  gone  through  many  hardships, | 
much  fatigue,  hard  labor,  hunger,  and  thirst.  1 can-  , 
net  say  too  much  for  them,  nor  can  too  much  praise 

be  a warded  for  their  conduct.  Unused  to  any  labor, ! fare  and  garden  of  the  world;  feeding,  clothing, 
I feared  it  would  be  hard  upon  them,  but  they  neverj  comforting  and  enlightening  millions  who  are  now 
flinched;  were  ready  to  wade  through  mud,  water,  | starving,  homeless,  naked,  ignorant,  and  oppressed. 
and'grasS  to  their  neck,  with  our  provisions  upon  j Who  can  oppose  such  a work?  I have  riot  exaggera- 


their  heads;  to  swim  rivers,  to  fell  trees  for  bridges, 
and  all  other  fatigues  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  object. 

Before  leaving  Prairie  du  Chien,  I fixed  upon  a 
route  through  which  1 would  like  to  pass  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  e.  it h compass  tn  hand  made  it  within  five 
miles  of  the  point  started  for.  By  Burr’s  map  of 
Wisconsin,  embracing  Iowa,  &.C.,  (which  1 found 


ted  the  results  to  flow  from  it.  Let  any  intelligent 
man  calmly  ami  deliberative!)'  iook  over  the  subject, 
ami  he  must— he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  chi- 
merical—it  is  not  exaggerated;  but  that  it  is  irnpos- 
sib'e  to  half  estimate  its  results.  The  geography  of 
the  world  will  show  to  all,  thaL  this  road  must  ioevi- 
lahiy  change  the  whole  commerce  of  the  eastern 
world,  forcing  it  to  pass  over,  and  making  it  tributary 


more  correct  than  arty  I have  seen,)  we  crossed  the!  aai^  geography  of  our  country  will  show 


Tuikey  river  at  fott  Atkinson,  north  lat.  43°  15'; 
thence  we  crossed  the  different  branches  of  the  Wa- 
bisipiuica  and  the  Cedars,  iu  about  the  same  latitude 
to  Clear  lake  in  west  long.  93°  25';  thence  north- 
westerly, till  we  came  to  a branch  ol  l he  St.  Peters, 
rutin ina;  north-easterly.  My  object  was  to  find  a di- 
vidiig  ridge  between  the  waters  which  run  north 
and  those  running  southerly;  arid  1 will  here  remark, 


the  position  of  your  great  state  and  its  interest  i.i  this 
work.  Your  state,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Onio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  are,  by  th is  work,  to  be 
not  only  the  grand  centre  of  our  vast  confederacy, 
but  the  centre  of  the  vast  globe — the  grand  thorough- 
fare of  all  the  world  being  through  them.  From 
this  grand  centre  you  are  but  four  days  to  all  the 
cuies  on  the  Atlantic;  but  foui  days  to  Now  Orleans 


that  we  did  not  find  the  Cedars  or  the  >St.  Peters!  nn(i  four  days  to  the  Pacific,  and  twenty-live  or 
branch  to  correspond  with  Burr’s  or  any  other  mapj  ^e'is  *°  China!  Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  re- 
1 have  seen  Thence  due  west  to  Ihe  Des  Moines,!  °f  such  a woik  must  he  clear  to  all  minds,  and 


latitude  43°  20'  west,  longitude  about  95,  which 
stream  we  crossed  by  felling  Iroes  for  a bridge. 


1 ask  who  can  oppose  it?  No  man’s  rights  to  be 
abridged;  no  man’s  taxes  increased;  .and  not  even 


Thence  due  west  to  a nuoiber  of  small  lakes,  forming  ' olie  cent  asked  Irom  any  one.  All  that  I ask  is  that 
the  head  waters  of  the  little  Sioux,  emptying  into  which  is  now,  and  ever  must  be  (without  this  road) 
the  Missouri;  thence  across  Floyd’s  river;  thence  useless;  arid  I do  riot  ask  this  without  pay  in  money, 
due  west  across  the  branches  of  ihe  Calumet;  then  i°r  l*ie  whole  value  ol  the  road  will  be  expended  for 
the  Wh  ile  Stone  or  Verm  i I lion;  then  Jaques’  river,  j materials,  labor,  and  the  products  ol  the  soil  to  si  s- 
and  then  the  great,  the  grand  Missouri,  15  miles  be- 1 *a'n  ^ab°r,  a,,d  that  too,  amongst  the  people,  to 
low  the  great  bend , making  a distance  from  the  Mis- 1 whom  the  lands  belong.  Though  it  does  not  go  into 
sissippi  of  more  than  500  miles,  over  the  finest  country  |*,e  treasury  ol  the  United  Slates,  it  goes  directly 
upon  the  globe,  capable  of  sustaining  mure  than  three  j 'al°  pockets  o!  fhe  people  to  whom  that  treasury 
times  the  population  of  the  same  space  in,any  other  belongs;  and  a su  n,  too,  more  than  double  that 


pail  of  thj  world!  No  swamps,  no  marshes,  no 
flooding  of  rivers,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wa- 
bisipinica,  and  then  but  a small  distance,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  healthy  country  in  the  world.— 

I have  never  found  the  atmo.-phere  so  pure.  The 
surface  gently  rolling  to  an  almost  level — always,! 
however,  enough  undulating  to  let  all  the  water  off.  | a 


win.  h will  be  tereived  for  the  same  lands  in  any 
other  way;  and  who  so  much  benefitted  hy  this  as 

Missouri,  Illinois  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan? 

While  this  road  is  building,  will  you  not  have  a mar- 
ket at  your  own  dour  for  all  vnur  surplus  products? 

1 call  on  all  to  investigate  thissubject.  immediate 
action  is  necessary.  Tiiis  question  must  be  decided 


Wiiile  ou  tiiis  subject,  1 will  remark  that  none  of  ^ie  eext  congress,  i he  lands  Irom  the  lake  to 

. J . . . . , i ^ va  . — i „ ....  _ . ..  i . , 


the  rivers  west  of  the  lakes  are  natural  rivers,  but 
have  formed  themselves  and  beds  by  the  constant 
wa-h  ol  this  vast  and  almost  level  prairie. 

The  soil  of  this  vast  country  is  as  rich  as  it  can  be 
— none  richer,  in  the  whole  distance.  I did  not  see 
one  half  acre  of  useless,  bad  land;  all  covered  with 
the  best  of  grasses  for  cattle,  and  when  cured,  go' d 
hay.  The  farmer  will  want  but  the  plough,  the 
seed,  the  scythe,  and  the  sickle. 

As  far  as  the  Cedars  theie  are  tracts  of  good  tim- 


the  Mississippi  are  fast  being  taken  up,  and  will  soon 
be  so  much  so  as  to  defeat  i lie  project.  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  will  soon  be  made  states,  which  wiil  be 
an  objection.  Legislation  relative  to  Oregon  might 
also  a (feet  it;  so  that  now,  and  now  only,  is  the  time 
to  act.  1 call  on  all  to  support  me  so  far  as  I am 
right,  and  no  farther.  I look  to  the  press  for  aid  and 
support  in  bringing  this  subject  fully  before  the  peo- 
ple. it  is  not  a political  q le.slion;  it  is  not  sectional; 
it  is  one  in  vv  Inch  all  panics  can  act,  and  all  interests 


her  and  of  great  extent;  none  beyond  the  M issoun,  | benefit  ted.  It  is  not  a slock  jobbing  or  gambling 
and  then  but  very  little  till  near  down  to  fort  Lea- 
venworth. Even  there,  it  is  of  no  great  extent: 
about  three  miles  in  width  on  the  river;  sometimes 
much  less,  and  sometimes  none.  But  coals  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  growth  of  timber  so  natural,  that  with- 
out fires,  (which  now  spread  ove;  the  whole  prairies 
yearly,  destroying  all  Hungs,)  in  fifteen  years  all  from 
river  to  river  would  be  a dense  finest. 

From  the  lake  to  the  Mississippi,  land  good,  route 
ieasible;  an  abundance  of  timber  must  be  then  pre- 
pared and  taken  on,  as  the  toad  progresses  to  the 
Rocky  mountains;  and  no  streams  difficult  to  bridge 
until  vi  e reach  the  Mississippi,  which  can  be  bridged 
in  the  vicinity  of  and  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  arid,  as 
1 understand,  not  below  that  place.  From  the  Mis 
sissippi  to  the  Missuun  the  streams  caw  be  bridged 
easily,  arid  at  little  comparative  expense:  first  tale 
material  being  abundant  m Hie  bluffs  which  form  the 
banks  ol  Hie  rivers.  Tfie  Missouri  is  a very  difficult 
stream  to  bridge  or  to  navigate;  its  waters  rapid, 
many  shoals,  eighteen  or  twenty  two  inches  water, 


scheme,  there  being  no  company  to  manag:  or  stock  to 
j speculate  upon.  No  one  can  be  deceived  or  defraud- 
j ed;  and  Ihe  only  question  seems  to  be,  Do  we  want 
I the  road? — is  it  desirable? — will  it  be  a national  bene- 
i fit? — and  will  riot  the  whole  world  be  benefitted  by 
! it? — and  are  we  w illing  to  have  it  ori  the  terms  offer- 
| ed,  without  money  and  without  price?  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  but  in 
the  affirmative. 

if  i cannot,  from  the  lands,  build  the  road,  the 
people  still  li  ive  the  lands.  They  do  not  part  with 
one  inch  that  it  is  not  applied  to  the  road.  1 have 
full  confidence  that  I cun  build  it  from,  the  lands;  if 
i do,  then  the  people,  and  the  world  gain  all  i have 
promised;  yea,  (ar  more. 

M rsl  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

A.  Whitney. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  nineteenth  an - - 
mint  report  ot  t lie  president,  and  directors  to  the  stock- 
holders was  presented  at  their  meeting  on  the  13m  just. 
Weextracl  the  following  therefrom: — 


tls  bed  quicksand,  its  channel  constantly  changing.  | Flasr_o/'  the  Main  Stem.  Statement  showing 


and  now  full  {pf  snag',  its  bottoms,  below  the  Cain- 1 
met,  four  to  five  rnilee  wide  between  the  bluffs,  and' 


situation  of  tbe  company’s  affairs  on  the  30th 
18-15. 


the 

:ept. 


:o 


NILES’  NATIONAL  REGISTER— OCTOBER  18,  1845— RAILROADS. 


(A) 


3,623,1 


Dr.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company 
S oek  ir.  the  Washington  branch  road  $1,032 
Cost  ofihrt  road  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  includ- 
ing real  estate  depTits,  and  locomotives, 
passenger  and  burden  cars,  &c. 

Cost  of  road  west  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  includ- 
ing real  estate,  locomotives,  &c. 

Coal  trade,  for  amount  expended  in  cars 
and  engines  forth.it  purpose,  including 
@38,216  74  in  the  previous  year 
Sterling  bonds  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ba- 
ring. Brothers  & Co.  of  London 
Ciiy  of  Baltimore  six  per  cent,  stock  on 
hand 

Sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
million  loan 

Debt  due  by  the  Washington  branch  road 
— same  as  cash 
Cash  in  the  hands  ol  officers 
Casli  on  hand 


600  00 

4,000,000  00 
606  23 


118, 

3,181 

40, 

35, 

6. 

8. 

96. 


803  98 

,005  11 

,096  59 

,999  97 

,041  18 
,513  52 
,369  21 


$12,143,065  84 


Cr. 

Loan  at  six  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  stock  in  the  Washington  branch 
road 
Stock 

Baring,  Brothers  & Co.,  London,  for  ba- 
lance now  due 

State  of  Maryland  five  per  cent,  sterling 
bonds 

Forfeited  slock— balance  of  that  account 
In'erest  received  on  city  stock 
Revenue — balance  of  this 
account  on  the  1st  of 
Oct.  1814  $490,003  87 

Amount  which  has  ac- 
crued since  733,703  18 

Dividend  from  the  Wash- 
ington road  in  April 
last 


1,000, 

7,000 


,000  00 

,000  00 


153,703  95 

3,200,000  00 
364  70 
2,618  59 


Less  expenses,  repairs  and 
interest,  including  the 
sum  of  $48,419  44  ex- 
■ pended  for  purposes  of 
construction 


30,978  00 


$1,259,590  05 


$473,216  4.3 


936,372  60 


This  road  has  received  a divi- 
dend nf  three  per  cent,  from 
the  Washington  branch 


30,978  00 


769,581  18 
563  50 
2,618  59 
4,774  10 


$794,064  69 


424,773  27 
$369,291  42 


$12,143,065  84' 


(B) 


Statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  (he  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  company,  on  account  of  the  Main 
Stem  of  the  road,  for  the  year  ending  the  39th  of  Sept. 
1845. 

The  amount  received  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  merchandise  for 
the  year  ending  September  30th,  1845, 
has  been  $738,603  13 

And  the  expenses  lor  the  same  period  have 
been  as  follow,  viz: 

Expenses  of  transportation,  including 
i tie  I,  salaries  of  superintendent,  agents, 
conductor,  &c.  $113,285  86 

Repairs  of  the  road  88,184  87 

Repairs  of  depots  6,921  42 

Repairs  of  passenger  cars  11  229  27 

Repairs  of  locomotives  44,481  71 

Repairs  of  burden  cars  24,895  64 

Repairing  and  rebuilding 

bridges  55  516  24 

Repairs  of  water  stations  1,525  34 

Watching  bridges  and  pump- 
ing water  at  water  stations  8,934  50 
Office  anti  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  salaries, 
house  rent,  fees  to  counsel, 
taxes  on  property,  &c.  8,815  99 


Makii 


all 


And  shewing  the  earnings  of  the  road  to 
be 

The  dividend  of  the  main 
stem  from  the  Washington 
branch  in  April  last  was  $30,978  00 

And  the  dividend  yet  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  same  30,978  00 

Making  $61,95<ToO 

The  interest  on  the  million 
loan,  &c.  60,931  83 


363,341  44 


$374,761  74 


1,024  17 


$375,785  91 

(C) 

Statement  of  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  and  the  dis- 
bursements of  all  kinds  of  the  Baltimore  and  Onto 
railroad  company,  during  the  year  ending  tiie  30th  ut 
Sept.  1S45.  = 

There  remained  a surplus  ort  the  1st  of 
October,  1844,  at  er  the  dividend  was 
declared,  of  $10,527  32 

1 lie  revenue  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  3(Jth  September, 

1845.  inclusive,  has  been  $738,603  18 


Making 

There  hove  been  received  on  account  of 
forfeited  stock 

And  for  interest  on  city  of  Baltimore  6 per 
cent,  stock 

There  remained  unexpended  in  the  hands 
of  officers  on  the  lstof  Oet.  1844 

Shewing  the  total  amount  of  receipts  ftom 
all  sources 

The  expenses  of  working  the  road,  &c., 
including  the  interest  on  the  million  loan, 
have  been 

Leaving 

The  oilier  disbursements  of 
the  company  during  the 
year,  have  been  the  follow- 
ing, viz: 

Payment  to  Baring,  Brothers, 

& Co.  @50,017  53 

For  various  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  construction  48,419  44 

For  the  coal  trade  1 18  803  98 

And  for  the  sinking  fund  999  97 

Making  $213,20)  92 

The  company  have  on  hand 
belonging  to 

both  roads  @134,677  66 

Deduct  amount 
belonging  to 
Washington 

branch  88,303  45 

96,369  21 

Due  by  the  Washington 
branch  6,041  18 

Ciiy  6 per  cent,  stock,  amount- 
ing to  40,090  59 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  officers  8,543  52 

$369,291  42 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  coni-  1 
patty,  1st  October,  1845  y 

J.  I.  Atkinson,  Sr  cr  clary. 
Taking  the  statement  A,  and  beginning  on  the  de- 
bit side,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  following  are 
shew  n,  viz: 

1.  That  the  item  of  “cost  of  road  west  of  Har- 
per’s Ferry”  is  the  same  as  staled  in  last  year’s  re- 
port, the  capital  being  absorbed  and  every  expendi- 
ture now  incurred  being  necessarily  laken  out  of  tiie 
revenue.  There  has  been  expended,  however,  the 
sum  of  $48,419  44  properly  applicable  to  this  ac- 
count, being  for  settlement  of  claims  for  right  of 
way,  interest  on  the  debt  to  Messrs.  Baring,  and  the 
cost  of  placing  the  money  in  England,  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  improvements  at  depots,  and  va- 
rious oilier  items;  and  this  sum  the  board  have  di- 
rected to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year.  There  is  also  included  in  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  $10,270  paid  to  contractors  for 
making  the  road,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Iasi  re- 
port, was  in  litigation;  so  that  the  whole  sum  now 
unsettled  of  this  class  of  debts,  amounts  to  only 
$2,150. 

2.  That  the  amount  expended  in  cars,  engines,  &c. 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  coal  trade  has  been 
$118,803  98,  which  includes  the  sum  of  $38,216  74 
disbursed  in  the  previous  year. 

3.  That  the  city  of  Baltimore  six  per  cent,  stock 
has  been  reduced  since  the  last  annual  report,  $20,- 
0 : ! 0 ; which  sum  was  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  million  loan,  i:  curred  on  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  the  Washington  branch 
road;  making,  together  with  $15,000  heretofore  set 
apart  for  tiie  same  purpose,  and  the  accumulations 
of  quarterly  interest  reinvested  as  they  accrue,  the 
sum  of  $37,000. 

Then  by  reference  to  the  credit  side  it  will  be 
seen: — 

1.  That,  the  “loan  at  six  per  cent,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  stock  in  the  Washington  branch  road,  is 
placed  at  $1 ,000,000,  as  it  was  originally,  instead  of 
$985,000.  as  in  last  year's  statement;  the  board  hav- 
ing ordered  that  the  $15,000  of  bunds  belonging  to 
ibis  account,  which  were  cancelled,  and  upon  which, 
in  October  1843,  a “sinking  fund,”  was  commenced, 
should  be  restored,  and  placed  in  such  position  a.s  to 
accumulate  by  the  quarterly  interest. 

2.  That  the  debt  to  Messrs.  Bar  ing,  Brothers  &. 
Co.  now  stands  at  $153,708  95,  being  $50,000  less 
than  last  year.  It  may  be  proper  nere  to  remark, 
that  the  remittance  of  this  sum  was  made  on  the 
first  of  May  last,  five  months  before'  the  payment 
was  due,  and  at  a saving  of  interest  for  the  difference 
of  lime. 

By  the  statement  B it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue 
of  the  road  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  September 
last,  has  amounted  to  $738,603  18,  being  $79,983  20 
more  than  the  revenue  of  last  year. 


Of  the  expenses  of  working  the  road  and  keeping 
it  in  order,  shewn  by  this  statement,  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that,  while  there  has  been  a considerable 
increase  in  the  trade  and  travel,  there  has  been  com- 
paratively but  a trifling  increase  in  the  expenses;  ex- 
cept in  the  item  of  repairs  of  bridges,  which  is  up- 
wards of  $49,000  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
to  which  more  particular  reference  will  hereafter  be 
made. 

The  net  receipts  from  the  business  of  the  main 
stem,  over  and  above  the  expenses,  independently  of 
its  connection  with  the  Washington  branch,  amount 
to  the  sum  of  $375,785  91,  being  nearly  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a table 
showing  the  aggregate  number  of  passengers,  and  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  the  various  articles  of  produce 
and  merchandize  transported  over  the  road  on  each 
year  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  gross  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  same.  This  statement  affords  grati- 
fying evidence  of  trie  gradual  increase  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  through  that  entire  period,  and  es- 
pecially since  its  completion  to  Cumberland. 

The  statement  C shews  the  surplus  remaining  on 
hand  after  the  dividend  of  last  year;  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  year,  and  the  disburse- 
ments on  all  accounts  for  the  same  period,  together 
with  the  available  means  of  the  company  on  the  30th 
ultimo. 

By  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company 
have  on  hand  the  following,  viz. 

Cash  in  bank  $.184,677  66 

Less  belonging  to  the  Wash- 
ington road,  SS,30S  45 


Leaving 

City  slock  on  hand 

Debt  due  by  the  Washington  branch  road, 
which  is  the  same  as  cash 
Borrowed  from  the  revenue  for  the  pur- 
poses o(  the  coal  trade,  and  to  be  refund- 
ed out  of  that  trade  $118,803  98 

Less  arnonnt  received  from 
that  trade  23,202  98 


$96,379  21 
40,096  59 

6,041  18 


Making 

Ami  to  which  maybe  added  the  dividend 
of  3 per  cent,  to  be  received  from  the 
Washington  branch 


90,601  00 

$233,107  98 


30,978  00  . 


Making  in  all  $264,085  98 

Of  this,  the  board  have  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  sinking  fund,  according  to  the  resolution  an- 
nounced in  the  annual  report  of  1842,  and  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  loan  of  a million  of  dollats  con- 
tracted for  (he  construction  of  the  Washington  road, 
the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  of  the  balance,  they  have  de- 
termined to  divide  among  the  stockholders  three  dol- 
lars on  each  share  of  stock,  payable  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  Nov.  next,  leaving  a surplus  of  $34,085 
98,  which  will  he  applied  as  so  much  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  debt  due  by  the  coal  trade,  and 
which  debt,  as  will  he  observed,  has  been  placed 
among  tl  e available  resources  of  the  company  as 
borrowed  Irom  the  revenue. 

# # # & # % # 

[The  report  proceeds  at  some  length  to  explain  the 
condition  of  the  road  and  to  suggest  the  alterations 
and  repairs  that  are  now  deemed  expedient.  The 
accident  which  occurred  at  Harper’s  Ferrybridge  is 
explained  and  the  remedies  are  detailed.  The  ex- 
penditures in  repairing  the  bridge  contributed  to 
make  the  amount  for  repairs  rather  heavier  this  year 
than  for  the  last  year.  The  report  proceeds,]  — 

The  expenditures  under  this  head  for  the  coming 
year,  will  be  very  much  below  those  of  the  past. — 
The  work  which  remains  to  be  done,  will  have  for 
its  object,  not  the  strengthening  of  the  bridges,  the 
security  of  which  in  this  respect  is  complete,  but  in 
protecting  them  more  perfectly  from  the  w eather, 
and  preparing  them  to  perform  their  duty  for  a long 
period,  without  further  cost  than  must  necessarily  be 
attendant  upon  the  maintenance  of  every  structure, 
composed  of  perishable  materials. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  pres'ent  year’s  expense,  under  this 
head,  is  for  materials  now  on  hand  for  work  still  to 
be  done;  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  chargeable  to  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  year. 

We  may  also  observe  that  it  is  not  surprising,  nor 
calculated  to  excite  mistrust,  that  they  have  re- 
quired to  be  strengthened,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  trains, 
they  are  daily  bearing  a burthen  equal  to  that  which 
they  were  originally  designed  to  sustain  only  at  rare 
intervals.  This  great  increase  in  the  weight  of 
trains  has  indeed  taken  place  in  most  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  similar  effects  upon 
their  timber  bridges,  the  entire  reconstruciion  of 
which,  upon  several  important  lines,  has  become 
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necessary — and  at  a cost  far  exceeding  that  of  refit 
tin"  and  ‘-•renglhcning  those  upon  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  when  the  number  of  the  bridges,  and 
the  mo  le  of  their  repair  are  considered. 

The  other  appurtenances  of  the  road,  together 
will)  the  cars,  engines,  and  other  machinery,  are  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

The  Coal  Trade.  The  heavy  engines,  of  22  tons 
weight,  built  for  the  coal  trade  at  the  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Winans  in  this  city,  have  proved  themselves 
very  valuable  machines,  of  great  power  and  simpli- 
city of  construction,  easily  maintained  in  repair,  and 
burning  the  Cumberland  coal  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  this  last  particular,  solving  a ques- 
tion of  much  interest  in  Ihe  economy  of  the  com- 
pany’s transportation.  The  general  result  of  the 
transportation  of  coal  thus  far  has  been  to  demon- 
strate the  sufficiency  of  the  estimates  of  its  cost 
heretofore  made  by  the  company’s  engineers,  and 
thus  lo  encourage  the  boaad  to  enter  as  largely  into 
its  transportation  as  circumstances  may  shew  lo  he 
expedient.  The  quantity  of  coal  transported  dining 
the  past  year  has  indeed,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
failen  very  far  short  of  that  agreed  to  be  furnished 
by  the  company  with  whom  the  contract  for  its  car- 


These  statements  show  the  n • ■ t earnings  for  the 
ycnreriding  ti  e 30  li  ultimo,  to  he  £95,094  65,  near- 
ly six  per  cent,  upon  the  capital;  which  added  to  sur- 
plus of  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  £11,795  39, 
make  an  aggregate  of  £106, S§9  84. 

Of  this  sum,  the  board  divided  three  dollars  per 
share  in  April  last;  and  they  have  determined  lo  di- 
vide the  same  amount  for  the  six  months  ending 
Ihc  30th  ultimo,  payable  on  and  after  the  1st  of  No- 
vember next. 

The  sum  paid  to  Ihe  state  for  the  six  months  from 
the  1st  July,  1844,  to  the  1st  January,  1845,  being 


together  £38,009  43. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  to  this  sum  of  £38,699 


It  Is  believed  that  this  measure  has  had  the  salu- 
tary influence  expected  from  it,  and  there  r reason 
to  anticipate  that,  when  the  mills  will  he  enabled  to 
grind,  Ihe  quantity  of  flour  which  will  be  brought  to 
this  market,  during  the  present  season,  will  be  ma 
terially  increased. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  very  low  rates  charged  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  for  the 
transportation  of  this  article,  to  the  cities  of  the  Dis- 
trict, do  r.ot  afford  a remunerating  revenue,  by 
which  that,  company  might  be  enabled  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  Ihe  state  of  Maryland;  and  that  while 

this  is  the  case,  its  policy,  at  the  same  lime,  hail  the  ur  , . . 

\ , , . ,,  , r one  nlili  ol  the  gross  receipts  Irom  passengers, 

urnust  efleet  of  abstracting  trade  Irom  the  city  ol  , ,,  ,, ,»  nct  on  ir  ,,  , , 1 r i 

r>  J,  . , , . , ° ii-  • i amounted  to  s,  j 7 , 264  89;  and  from  Ihe  1st  of  January, 

Baltimore,  to  which  the  state  was  looking,  in  a very  1Q  , , , , , ,0,~  , r, 

, , , r ; 1845,  to  the  1st  July,  t84o,  lo  £21,-134  54,  making 

great  degree,  for  the  means,  by  taxation,  ot  paying  — . — . 1 ’ ™ 1 ’ ° 

the  interest  upon  the  debt  contracted  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  If  the.  rate  charged  by  the 

canal  were  an  adequate  one,  and  had  been  made  with  43  he  added  £33,000,  the  amount  of  dividend  to  be 
a view  to  its  obligations  to  the  slate,  the  city  of  Bal- , received  hy  the  state  from  the  Washington  road; 

timore  would  have  less  right  to  complain,  whatever  1 £15,000,  the  dividend  lo  be,  received  from  the  Main 

might  be  the  injury  she  suffered  in  other  respects;'  Stem;  £1,269  60  regularly  remitted  to  London  as  the 
but  when  she  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  construction  interest  on  =65,250,  the  amount  of  the  sterling  bonds 
of  a work  which,  at.  the  same  time  deprived  her  of  j sold  on  account  of  the  state’s  subscript  ion  of  £3,- 
the  means  of  paying  that  lax,  the  evil  was  one  which,  000,000 — it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  year,  the 
riage  was  made.  Other  companies  in  Alleghany  are  it.  was  supposed  would  readily  call  for  the  interfe- ! state,  has  received  the  aggregate  sum  of  t£87,969 
now,  however,  preparing  to  enter  largely  upon  the  renee  of  the  state,  the  only  authority  which  could  | 0.3,  being  nearly  nine  per  cent,  upon  her  investment 
working  of  their  mines;  and  unlike  the  company  first  exercise  a sufficient  control  over  the  subject.  Ac-  in  both  roads. 

referred  lo,  which  divides  the  produce  of  its  mines  j cordingly  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  certain  | The  s]igbt  decrease  in  the  gross  receipts  of  this 

between  its  own  furnaces  and  the  sea  board  market,  j interrogatories  propounded  by  the  senate,  at  the  last!  roa(j  (]u,.jr),y  past  year  as  compared  with  those 

will  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  supply  of;  session,  to  present  the  views;);, I wishes  of  the  com- i of  lhe  ye,°  pi.0v,ous  will  be  accounted  for  from  the 

the  market,  and  from  a vein  of  coal  much  more  ! pany  in  regard  to  a mutual  adjustment  of  toils  be-!  c i 10 U tnsta nee  that  numerous  political  conventions 

readily  wrought.  All  these  companies  are  looking  tween  the  two  companies,  upon  ail  Ihe  articles  which  ; vvere  he|j  jn  cll  . d|,ni  r th‘e  sprjn„  summer 
t i the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  for  the  transput’-  j might  be  o tiered  for  transportation.  A copy  of  the  ; cp  jg^  whi  = t,  contributed^  very  laigcly  to  the  ex- 

tA'on  of  their  coal,  and  are  preparing  lateral  rail- 1 answer  to  these  interrogatories  will  be  appended  to  | traordinary  receipts  0f  the  road  As  compared  with 

ways  of  their  own  to  connect  with  it  at  Cumberland . | this  report;  From  the  answer  lo  the  second  inter-  the  year' 1343, “there  appears  to  be  a steady  increase 
The  board  have  entered  into  a contract  with  the  ■ rogatory,  it  w ill  be  obserred  that  this  company  was  | in  the  reveilUe  derived  from  ordinary  sources;  and 
most  considerable  of  these  companies,  (the  Mary-  I willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which  the  it  13  believed,  that  the  present  rates  of  fare,  combin- 
Jam!  Mining  company,)  to  transport,  in  annually  in-  exclusive  transporlation  ol  coal,  iron,  and  such  ar Li-  ; Pfi  rnr,  th.,,  hproin- 

creasing  quantit.es,  .0  the  extent  of  52  500  tons  of  ; cles  as  it  was  supposed,  at  the  period  of  its  com-  . for^n  running  road, 

coal,  which,  together  with  what  the  other  compa- ; mencement,  would  belong  legitimately  to  it;  pro- ! have  been  withdrawn,  will' have  the  diect  of  male- 

flies,  including  the  Mount  Savage  company  will  con- 1 vided  the  canal  compaty  would  place  such  rates  nally  increasiinr  it  for  tb.e  fUtUrc. 
trihule.  msv  amount  within  a vrarnrhvn  to  109  - upon  other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  as  i ^ ° 

would  afl'ord  some  revenue  to  the  slate  in  case  they  1 Rale  of  fare.  Complaints  having  been,  for  some 
were  carried  by  the  canal  or  otherwise  be  transfer-  ■ time,  made  by  the  public  on  account  ol  the  rate  of 
red  to  the  railroad.  I fare  charged  upon  this  branch,  the  legislature  of 

No  action  of  the  legislature  grew  out  of  this  pro-!  Maryland,  at  its  last  session,  authorised  the  board  to 

position,  and  the  whole  subject  remains  in  its  origi- 1 reduce  the  fare,  in  its  discretion,  to  a point  not  be- 


tribule,  may  amount  within  a year  or  two,  to  109, 
0U0  tons  or  upwards.  The  transportation  of  th  is 
large  tonnage,  which  will  be  swelled  by  a considera- 
ble amount  of  other  heavy  commodities,  from  the 
outer  depot  to  tide  water,  has  occupied  the  serious 
attention  of  the  board;  and,  under  the  ordinance  of 


the  city,  approved  April  19,  4845,  they  have  had  sur- ; nal  state, 
veys  of  all  the  practicable  routes, 
past  summer,  arid  have  a full  report 


low  £1  50  for  the  entire  distance  between  the  cities 


veys  of  all  the  practicable  routes,  made  during  the  j Second— Of  the  Washington  road.  The  affairs  of  the  I Baltimore  and  Washington;  to  go  into  effect  op 

't  upon  them  Irom  ; Washington  road  are  shewn  by  the  statements  D and  E,  -3 June  last.  I he  board,  teeimg  the  respon  • 
the  engineer  department,  v,  hieh  they  have  now  under  ; as  follows:  (D) 


consideration.  Dr.  The  Washington  Branch  railroad. 

The  Flour  Trade-  Subsequent  to  the  last  annual  j Cost  °*  roacM  rea'  estate,  engines,  and 

report,  the  attention  of  the  board  was  called,  by  „ ctfrs 

= , . ’ 3 Cash  in  the  hands  of  officers 

numerous  petitions  from  persons  engaged  m the  j .[j  0 rhaucl 

flour  trade,  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  thej- 
low  rates  of  toll  charged  by  the  Chesapeake  and  1 
Ohio  canal,  that  article  was  being  rapidly  diverted  j qr_ 
from  this  market  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  ' Stock 
praying  that  the  board  would  reduce  the  rale  upon  ! Annuity  account 
the  railroad,  losuch  a point  as  would  prevent  that'  Due  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
diversion.  Revenue,  fur  balance  of  th  s account 


The  flour  trade  has  always  been  considered  of  ' 
great  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore;  and,  as  I ng  as  the  communication  with 
the  interior  was  kept  up  hy  turnpikes,  almost  the  en- 
tire product  ol  Maryland,  and  of  a consideaable  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  was  brought  to 
this  market. 

This  circumstance,  as  is  well  known  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  early  history  of  this  city,  contributed 
essentially  to  its  rapid  increase  in  commerce,  wealth 
and  population;  but,  the  construction  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  along  Ihe  western  border  of 
Maryland,  and  of  the  Cumberland  valley  railroad 
from  Chambersburg  to  Pniladelphia,  bud  already  di- 
verted a very  considerable  portion  of  the  article 
front  this  market;  so  that  the  inspections  of  several 
years  past,  instead  of  increasing  with  the  growth 
and  settlement  of  the  country,  are  scarcely  equal  to 
those  of  a very  early  period.  Any  further  diversion 
of  this  important  trade  was,  thereloae,  regarded  with 
alarm;  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
board  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  consider  the  ap 
plications  made  to  them  for  a reduction  of  tolls,  not 
so  much  with  relerence  to  profit  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  trade.  It  was  evident  also,  that,  if  this 
particular  article  were  diverted  to  another  market,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  business  necessarily 
connected, with  it,  and  growing  out  of  it,  would  also 
be  diverted;  and,  the  result  would  prove  not  only  a 
very  serious  injury  to  the  city,  but  an  absolute  I ss 
to  the  company  of  the  revenue  which  might  other- 
wise be  derived  from  the  return  trade.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  that  the  rales  of  lull  upon  this 
article  should  be  reduced  along  that  portion  of  the 
road  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Cnesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  to  such  a point  as  would  compensate  tor  the 
expense  of  transportation, 


$1,738,431  02 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  com-  £ 
pany,  October  1st,  1845.  £ 

J.  I.  Atkinson,  Secretary. 
(E) 

Statement  ot  the yevenue  and  expenses  of  the  Washing- 
ton branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  lor  the 
year  ending  the30i!i-of  September,  1845  8268,313  62 
And  the  expenses,  for  the  same  period, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz: 

Expenses  of  transporlation,  including 
fuel,  salaries  of  the  superintendent 


agents,  conductors,  &; 
Repairs  of  the  road 
Repairs  of  locomotives 
Repairs  of  passenger  cars 
Repairs  of  burden  ears 
Repairs  ol  depots 
Repairs  of  water  stations 
Repairs  of  biidges 
Interest  on  the  Elk  Ridge 
landing  annuity 
Bonus  to  ihe  state,  oue-fifih 
of  the  receipts  from  passen- 
gers 

Office  and  incidental  expenses, 
including  salaries,  house 
rent,  &c. 

Burden  cal's 

Real  esiatc  and  construction 
of  depots  ;SpG2i  L(J 

Deduct  amount  of  lot 
sold  250  78 


827,766  78 
15,542  33 
6,459  60 
8,466  16 
4 566  81 
234  27 
2 34 
1,432  19 

1,250  00 


3S.699  43 

5,451  53 
3,414  26 


373  22 


595,094  65 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  com-  ? 

pany,  October  1st,  1845.  > 

J.  I.  Atkinson,  Secretanj. 


sibility  thereby  devolved  upon  them,  for  a time  he- 
sitated to  conform  in  any  degree  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  the  experi- 
$1,650,000  00,  ment  made  by  low  fates  upon  roads  passing  through 
J22  57  a dense  population,  occupied  chiefly  in  mechanical 
ao.ju.i  4o  , op  C0ininei.Cial  pursuits.,  could  not  with  safety  be  ap- 
f 1 ""i  ; 431  (O  t°  one  which  penetrated  a district  where  the 

, ’ ’ j population  was  sparse,  and  occupied  almost  entirely 

$1  650  000  00  ! with  agriculture.  It  is  due,  however,  to  many  of 
2500O  no]  lhe  gentlemen  of  the  board  to  say  that  they  enler- 
6,041  1 8 1 tain  a different  opinion;  and  that,  although  the  defi- 
57  389  84  | ciency  which  would  occur  by  the  reduction  of  the 
fare  might  not  be  made  up  from  the  increased  travel 
drawn  from  the  immediate  line  of  the  road,  yet  they 
contended  that  such  increase  would  occur  from 
other  quarters  more  remote,  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  low  fares  being  to  create  travel.  A majority  of 
the  boarJ,  at  length,  consented  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  a lower  rate,  and  at  their  regular  meeting 
in  July,  resolved  to  reduce  lo  two  dollars,  both  for 
the  through  and  round  trip  tickets.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  was  such  as  to  convince  those  who 
had  previously  doubted,  of  their  error;  inasmuch  as 
the  revenue,  so  far  Irom  being  diminished,  was  ac- 
tually increased  over  that  of  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod last  year;  and  that  loo  while  the  line  of  stages, 
which  had  existed  for  some  time  between  the  two 
cities,  continued  to  run  with  no  very  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  travel.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
board  being,  at  the  same  time,  sensible  that  the 
round  trip  ticket  was,  in  many  instances,  made  use 
of  tor  the  most  fraudulent  imposition,  caused  e.sti- 
raati.s  to  be  made  of  what  would  be  the  stale  of  the 
revenue  if  the  fare  were  reduced  to  four  cents  per 
mile;  the  round  trip  discontinued,  and  the  stages 
withdrawn  T ;ese  estimates  were  sufficiently  salis- 
I'octory  to  ju  tify  the  experiment  of  a further  redue- 
tiori;  .lid  accordingly,  ai  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing m September,  it  was  determined  that,  from  and 
alter  the  15th  of  that  month,  the  fare  should  be  re- 
duced to  £1  6'J  between  the  two  cities,  or  at  the  rate 
of  four  cents  per  mile,  and  the  round  trip  ticket  to 
be  discontinued.  The  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  adoption  of  this  policy  does  not  atiord, 
perhaps,  a sufficient  test  ot  its  correctness;  but,  up 
lo  this  time,  the  number  of  passengers  has  consi- 
derably augmented,  and  the  revenue  has  manifestly 
increased  over  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year. 
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One  of  the  results  arising  from  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  fare,  of  by  no  means  inferior  con«p- 
r . . • fii  b;  found  in  the.  fact  that  one  of  lie.* 

m<  -t  seri  >us  objections  to  granting  the  right  of  way 
on  toe  part  oi  the  state  ol  Virginia  will  b"  entire- 
ly obviated.  So  important,  indeed,  was  it  consi- 
dered by  the  legislature  of  that  state  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, that  it  was  made  a special  condition,  in  the 
law  passed  on  that  occasion,  that  the  fare  on  this 
road  should  be  reduced  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
now  placed. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  bonus  ac- 
cruing to  the  state  will  be  considerably  augmented 
by  l li e increasing  travel  over  the  road,  and  fully  jus- 
tifies the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  en 
actrnerit  of  the  law  authorising  the  reduction 

The  condition  of  the  tracks  upon  this  road  is  also 
entirely  satisfactory,  the  cost  of  repairs  is  compara- 
tively light,  and  its  general  administration,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  road 
in  this  country. 

Of  the  farther  extension  of  the  rood  to  the  Ohio  River. 

The.  board  have  a-ain  to  express  their  regret  that 
the  obstacles  which  have  heretofore  existed  to  the 
extension  of  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  the  Onio 
river,  still  continue.  It  is  true,  as  the  stockholders 
are  aware,  that  a law  was  passed  by  the  Virginia 
legislature,  at  its  last  session,  authorising  the  com- 
pany to  extend  its  work  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  termi 
nate  at  the  city  of  Wheeling;  but  the  route  indicat- 
ed by  that  law  was  considered  so  impracticable  for 
any  useful  purpose,  and  its  other  conditions  are  so 
onerous,  that  at  a meeting  of  the  stockholders,  call- 
ed for  its  consideration,  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  it 
was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  An  efibrt  was  al- 
so made  by  the  citizens  of  western  Pennsylvania,  to 
procure  from  the  legislature  of  that  state,  at  its  last 
session,  a law  authorising  this  company  to  extend  its 
work  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  but  without  success. — - 
The  citizens  of  a considerable  portion  of  both  these 
states  seem  lo  be  fully  awake  to  the  accompli-hmenl 
of  this  important  object,  and  will  make  renewed  and 
more  vigorous  efforts  for  that  purpose  at  the  next 
session  of  their  respective  legislatures.  A convention 
lias  recently  been  held  at  Greensburg,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, composed  of  a large  number  of  delegates  from 
the  western  portion  of  that  state,  which  indicated  the 
most  decisive  spirit  upon  this  subject;  and,  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  unsucces- 
fui. 

Indeed,  a proper  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
subject  would,  il  is  submitted,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  only  the  western,  but  the  eastern,  interests 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  those  of 
Philadelphia,  are  most  seriously  involved  in  it  The 
construction  of  a canal  leading  from  Cincinnati 
through  the  state  of  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  has  already- 
diverted  a very  considerable,  portion  of  the  trade  of 
the.  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York.  Merchandise  has  been  transported  from 
the  latter  place,  during  the  present  season,  to  Cin 
cinnati,  at  a much  lower  rate  than  it  would  have 
cost  to  the  same  point  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canals  and  the  Ohio  river.  The  completion  of  the 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  on  Like  Erie, 
which  is  now  in  active  progress,  must  inevitably  di- 
vert the  stream  of  travel  from  the  great  west  lo 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  when  it  reaches  those  cities,  the  inducements 
which  will  be  held  out  to  merchants  in  their  pur- 
chases there,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  going  to  Philadelphia;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if,  by  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  to  Pittsburg,  the.  travel  is  drawn  towards 
Baltimore,  whatever  benefit  may  result  to  her,  a very 
large  proportion  must  undoubtedly  accrue  lo  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  particular  at  least,  the  interests  of 
the  two  cities  are  identified;  and,  instead  of  regard- 
ing each  other  with  a jealous  distrust,  they  should 
be  found  uniting  with  nearly  and  untiring  energy 
against  the  efforts  of  their  other  northern  rivals — N. 
York  and  Boston,  Other  considerations  why  the  best 
interests  of  Pennsylania  would  be  promoted  by  a 
liberal  policy  on  her  part  towards  this  company,  could 
be  adduced;  but,  at  present,  they  might  be  consider- 
ed out  of  place. 

In  regard  to  Virginia,  it  is  hard  lo  believe  that  she 
will  continue  to  pursue  a policy  which,  it  is  believ 
frd  is  without  a parallel  in  any  other  of  the  states  of 
the  Union. 

New  Hampshire  has,  in  three  different  instances, 
given  the  right  of  way  to  lines  ol  railroad  terminat- 
ing in  Massachusetts.  Massachusetts  has  permitted, 
in  three  cases,  the  extension  of  lines  from  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  into  her 
limits.  N.  York  has  allowed  the  construction  of  h- 
great  western  line  running  from  Troy  and  Albany 
towards  Boston,  and  has  also  permitted  her  great 
southern  route  to  Lake  Erie  to  be  tapped  at  Elmira, 


in  Pennsylvania;  thereby  forming  a connection  with 
Philadelphia.  - Pennsylvania  has,  by  the  Susquehan- 
na and  Tide  Water  canal,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
aisqa  hanna  railroad,  permitted  a connection  to  be 
made  by  Baltimore  with  her  whole,  system  of  public 
works.  Indiana  has  allowed  the  White  Water  canal 
to  terminate  at  Cincinnati.  Maryland  has,  also,  given 
a most  signal  example  of  liberality  to  a great  enter- 
prise by  permitting  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
which  traverses  200  miles  of  her  territory,  to  termi- 
nate in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  finally,  the 
road  leading  from  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  pass- 
ing through  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and 
looking  to  Cincinnati  as  i ta  termination,  completes 
the  catalogue.  Virginia  alone  of  all  the  slates  seems 
to  stand  aloof  from  so  liberal  a policy,  and  to  regard 
the  appeals  of  even  her  own  citizens  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  indifference. 

If  it  were  possible  to  draw  the  trade  of  the  great 
west  to  her  capital  by  means  of  the  James  River 
and  Kenhawa  canal,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  some 
force  in  the  arguments  used  for  not  granting  to  this 
company  the  right  of  way;  but  who,  that  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  can  for  a moment  suppose  such  a result 
to  he  possible? 

it  is  nut  beyond  the  range  of  a brief  memory  since 
almost  the  entire  region  of  country  watered  by  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  now  teeming  with 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  civilization,  abode  in  pri- 
meval solitude;  and,  who  now  can  foresee,  what 
will  be  the  resources  of  this  vast  region  within  a 
few  short  years  to  come?  As  it  has  been,  so  will  it 
again  be  beyond  the  conception  of  the  most  enthusi 
a -.tie  mind. 

Enough  however,  is  known  to  render  it  a matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  sufficient  will  be  found  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  predicated 
of  all  the  great  schemes  of  internal  improvement  ol 
tne  present  day.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  Virginia  legislature,  at  its 
next  session,  will  grant  the  privilege  of  the  right  of 
nay,  unembarrassed  by  onerous  and  oppressive  con- 
ditions. 

To  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  completion  of  this 
work  to  the  Ohio  river  is  an  object  of  the  most  earn- 
est solicitude. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  lock  and  dam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Monungahela,  rendering  the  communi- 
cation between  Pittsburg  and  Brownsville  expedi- 
tious and  easy,  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  wes- 
tern travel  has  been  diverted  from  other  routes  to 
this  city;  and,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New'  York  canals  are  closed, 
this  road  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  the  cheap- 
est and  most  desirable  route  for  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  west. 

These  results  are,  however,  but  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance,  compared  with  those  which  may  be 
expected  which  the  work  is  completed  to  the  Ohio 

river. 

i'he  experience  of  the  past  gives  glorious  promise 
of  the  future;  and,  the  tide  of  prosperity,  which 
has  already  set  in  upon  us,  the  evidences  of  which 
greet  us  on  every  hand,  will  continue  to  flow  with 
a constauly  increasing  volume,  until  Baltimore  shall 
become,-  what  nature  originally  Intended  her  to  be, 
second  to  none  of  the  cities  of  the  Union.  By  or- 
der of  the  board.  SAMUEL  JONES,  Jr. 

President  pro  tempore. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  raii.road.  The  con- 
tractors liave  already  resumed  work  upon  the  road. 
A meeting  of  the  new  subscriocrs  is  proposed,  to 
decide  on  the  payment  of  their  instalments  during  the 
ties!  two  years,  or  sooner,  so  as  to  secure  the  com- 
p lei  ion  of  the  road  williin  a short  period , save  interest 
o.-i  capital  invested  in  unfinished  portions,  hasten  the 
productiveness  of  the  work,  and  turn  into  the  city  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  the  great  tide  of 
travel  and  traffic  that  will  flow  over  it. 

Charleston  and  Camden  railroad.  The  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  News,  slates  that  there  is  every  probabili-  ^ 
ly  of  the  stock  being  taken  for  this  road. 

The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad,  is  advertis-  \ 
ed  to  ue  sold  at  puolie  auction  by  the  treasurer  of  the  : 
state  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  December  : 
next. 

Great  Southern  Railroad  Project. — Meeting 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  A large  and  respectable  meet- 
ing oi  the  citizens  of  Charleston  and  Neck,  conven- 
ed at  the  City  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  4th  instant,  at 
one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  answer  lo  a call,  from  the 
Hon.  J.  Sohmerle,  mayor,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  importance  of  responding,  in  a proper  manner, 


to  the  late  proceedings  at  Memnhis  and  Nashville, 
on  the  projects  of  connecting  tho«e  sections  of  coun- 
try, b railroad-,  fib  Charleston,  &e.” 

On  m liioii  of  the  H i.  Ker  Boyce,  the  mayor  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  B.  C.  Pressley,  Eiq.,  request- 
ed to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  chairman,  in  a few  brief  remarks,  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  was  followed  by  Col.  Jas. 
Gadsden,  who,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  South 
Carolina  had  been  foremost  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  internal  improvement, *by  railroads,  but  was  now 
outstripped  by  Georgia,  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  the  circular  of  the  Memphis  commit- 
tee:— 

After  reading  the  circular,  Col.  Gadsden  stated, 
that  as  a suitable  response  thereto,  he  had  prepared 
certain  resolutions,  which  he  proceeded  to  offer  to 
the  meeting  as  follows: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Charleston  and 
the  Neck  have  witnessed  with  deep  interest  the 
late  enthusiastic  movements  in  Tennessee  on  the 
construction  of  railroads  to  connect  with  those  now 
completed,  and  in  progress,  in  South  Carolina  arid 
Georgia. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  newly  projected  railway 
from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  the  terminus  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  on  the  Tennessee  Ri- 
ver; and  the  revival  of  the  long  conceived  project  of 
our  gifted  Elliott,  of  a connection  by  railroad,  with 
the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  merit  and  receive  a hear- 
ty response  from  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  as 
calculated  in  the  results  to  realize  all  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  commercial  consequences  to  this  state, 
once  so  eloquently  enforced  in  the  project  of  a rail- 
road to  Cincinnati. 

3-  Resolved,  That  the  cilizens  of  South  Carolina 
will  continue,  as  they  have,  to  co  operate  ardently 
with  those  of  their  sister  stale  of  Georgia,  and  now 
with  these  new  friendly  allies  in  Tennessee,  until  all 
obstructions  to  a free,  social,  and  commercial  inter- 
course by  railways  are  remove  I between  Savannah 
and  Charleston,  and  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis, and 
the  Cumberland  at  Nashville. 

4.  Resolved,  'I’liat  delegates  ought  to  be  appointed 
at  this  meeting  to  represent  tins  section  of  the  state 
in  the  important  interests  which  will  be  embraced  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Mem- 
phis on  the  J 2th  of  November  next. 

5.  Resolved,  That  u e recommend  that  similar  meet- 
ings be  held  in  each  of  the  districts  of  South  Carolina 
to  express  the  feelings  of  their  respective  citizens  on 
the  railroad  extensions  projected,  and  to  nominate 
delegates  to  represent  them  at  the  convention  to  be 
held  at  Memphis. 

6.  Resolved,  That  his  excellency  William  Aiken 
be  particularly  requested  to  nominate  two  dele- 
gates from  the  state  at  large  to  represent  her  inte- 
rests on  the  leading  questions  which  are  to  form  the 
subjects  of  deliberation  and  action  at  the  Memphis 
convention. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  city  and  of 
the  Neck  are  due,  and  cordially  tendered  to  Dr.  J. 
Overton,  of  Nashville,  for  the  zeal  iie  has  manifest- 
ed on  the  important  project  of  a railroad  to  that  city, 
and  lor  the  able  and  eloquent  exposition,  in  his  ad- 
dress of  the  great  puolie  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
drawing  closer  together,  the  harmonious  ties  of  a 
people  of  common  rights,  common  interests,  and  com- 
mon sympathies. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  correspondence 
be  appointed  by  this  meeting  to  confer  and  co-operate 
with  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  in  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  success  of  the  railroads  which 
have  been  projected. 

9.  Resolved,  That  litis  meeting  entertain  the  same 
favorable  views  towards  the  recent  movements  in 
North  Carolina,  having  for  their  object  the  extension 
of  the  South  Carolina  railroad  in  that,  direction,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  this  stale  will  cu-operate  as  hear- 
tily with  the  citizens  oi' North  Carolina,  as  they  will 
with  these  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  projected  railroad  enterprise  in 
those  states. 

These  resolutions  were  sustained  by  the  mover,  in 
a lucid  statement,  o!  facts,  shewing  the  importance  of 
the  project  to  our  state  and  city,  and  closing  by  a 
feeling  spirited  appeal  to  the  meeting,  reminding  them 
that  the  matter  before  them  was  one  which  had  been 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  persuasive  and  lamented 
Hayrte  and  the  clear  and  powerful  Blanding,  and 
that  it  was  now  within  our  grasp,  and  even  tendered 
to  our  acceptance. 

Col.  Gadsden  was  foiled  by  Richard  Yeadon,  Esq., 
who  seconded  tue  resolutions.  Mr.  Yeadon  took  a 
comprehensive  and  flattering  view  of  the  prospects 
of  our  city,  and  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  entering  with  spirit  into  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  He  characterized  the  project  be- 
fore the  meeting,  as  one  which,  if  carried  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  would  add  another  link  to  the 
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great  chain  of  interests  which  bind  onr  country  to- 
gether. Henotonlv  hoped  and  believed  that  our 
Union  would  be  indissoluble,  but  that  it  would  be 
enlarged  until  this  whole  North  American  continent 
should  be  covered  and  protected  by  ihe  star  spangled 
banner.  He  hoped  our  Union  would  be  thus  ex- 
tended; and,  although  he  formerly  opposed  the  an 
nexation  of  Texas,  as  he  believed,  on  principle,  yet 
now  that  the  act  was  done,  be  wa°  for  standing  by 
the  country;  and.  if  war  be  the  result  of  annexation, 
he  was  in  favor  of  prosecuting  it  with  vigor,  even 
to  the  planting  of  our  victorious  eagles  on  the  pa 
lace  of  the  Montezumas.  Mr.  Yeadengave  a glow- 
ing picture  of  ih a population,  prod'icts,  and  com- 
merce of  the  west.  He  said  that  a portion  of  this 
commerre  she  was  now  offering  to  pour  into  our 
lap,  and  now  was  the  time  for  us  to  strike,  for  now 
was  the  iron  hot  He  looked  upon  this  connection 
of  the  waters  of  tiie  Mississippi  with  the  Atlantic 
shore  as  the  dawn  of  a great  and  glorious  day  for 
Charleston — and,  that  accomplished,  his  cry  should 
be  “Ho!  for  Californa  and  the  Pacific!”  and,  even 
should  this  generation  not  complete  the  mighty  work,  j 
still  our  posterity  would  have  the  glory  of  its  con- 1 
summation.  He  concluded  with  saying  that  the1 
great  modern  improvements  in  the  use  of  steam  ! 
power  and  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph — | 
the  greatest  single  stride  ever  made  in  the  march  of 


crops  can  be  anticipated  w ith  much  less  than  13  in- 
ches of  rain.  Eleven  inches  never  fails  to  result  in 
a famine,  which  is  dreadful  in  its  effects  upon  the 
natives 

In  addition  to  the  unconquerable  difficulties  of  the 
climate,  the  cotton  plant  is  exposed  to  the  fatal  at 
lacks  of  destructive  insects.  There  is  one,  which 
lays  an  egg  in  the  flower  of  the  plant.  Before  the 
boll  matures,  the  worm  forms  within  it,  which  feeds 


New  York,  September  22,  1845 
The  Zenobia,  which  arrived  at  this  pmt  Irom  Cal- 
cutta, East  Indies,  brought  home  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  planters,  who,  some  five  years  since,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  hon.  East  India  Company, 
as  superinlendanl  of  cotton  farms,  in  their  extensive 
experiment  made  to  grow  American  cotton  in  mat 
region,  and  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  native  cot- 
ton. 1 have  had  much  conversation  with  Mr  T. 
who  went  from  Mississippi;  and  after  having  served  upon  the  green  and  termer  fibres  ol  the  cotton,  eating 
the  government  tor  five  y ears,  ( lie  term  o I hisen-jOUtall  the  cotton  w ith in  1 he  boll  be! ore  it  mature.' ; 

•••■'»  ‘ ' leaving  only  a lock  or  two  in  some  bolls,  or  pods,’ 

while,  in  others,  not  a fibre  is  left.  In  some  parts  of 
India  it  is  also  subject  to  the  attack  of  white  ants, 
which  cut  down  the  plants  while  young,  or  attack 


gagement,  has  returned  as  stated,  in  the  Zenobia. — 

He  has  communicated  to  me  much  valuable  and  in- 
teresting information  in  relation  to  India. 

He  estimates  the  experiment  has  cost  the  Rcmrn-  d and  cut  them  off 

ment  about  #500,000,  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  | A'H  ’Ampr;Mrl,  „n„ld 

most  complete  ynd  signal  failure! 

In  1840,  an  agent  of  the  government  came  to  Ihe 
United  States,  and  repaired  to  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, where  the  growing  of  cotton  has  been  car-  j "7cleT7c77on  \o7heac7e  from^nalivVl^^acoltwI 
ried  to  the  greatest  state  ol  perleclion,  and  where  , 

\ r»  haH  hppn  rmnlnvpil  I 

Mr.  T.  before  leaving  Mississippi  to  go  to  India, 
uperintended  a cotton  estate  near  Rodney,  in  that 


All  that  the  Americans  could  do,  with  their  best 
| exertions,  only  enabled  them  to  raise,  on  the  average, 
[ about  ten  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre  from  the 
best  American  cotton  seed,  and  only  seventy  pounds 


human  advancement — had  brought  every  part  of  our  presses,  &c 


he  engaged  ten  Americans,  who  had  been  employed 
in  superintending  cotton  estates  in  that  section  of 
the  Union  for  several  years.  They  were  well  re- 
commended by  the  most  respectable  planters.  They 
left  with  the  agent  for  India,  via  England,  and  took 
with  them  large  quantities  of  the  best  American 
cotton  seed,  agricultural  implements,  cotton  gins, 


vast  republic  as  it  were  into  juxtaposition;  and  that 
we  were  no  longer  to  look  to  a dissolution  of  our 
great  and  glorious  Union  to  convert  our  citizens  into 
“merchant  princes,”  but  we  were  to  work  out  this 
happy  result  by  embracing  the  invitation  of  our 
brethren  of  the  far  and  fertile  west,  and  making  our 
ancient  and  beautiful  city  the  outlet  ami  the  empo- 
rium of  their  boundless  and  enriching  commerce. — 
The  cheers  of  the  meeting,  as  Mr.  Y.  continued 
and  concluded  his  remarks,  proved  that  he  had 
aroused  and  carried  with  him  the  feelings  of  his  au- ; 
dience. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted;  and, 
on  motion  of  Col.  Gadsden,  the  chair  proceeded  to 


The  planters  were  engaged  at  an  average  salary 
of  about  <£300  each,  with  an  allowance  for  subsist- 
1 enee  of  ,£100  more.  Each  entered  into  a contract  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  company  five  year-,  and 
j to  conduct  the  experiments  in  such  parts  of  India  a- 
; the  government  should  point  out  Of  the  ten  per 
| sons  thus  engaged,  three  after  the  first  year  retui  tied 
j home,  being  paid  their  salaries  up  to  the  time  of 
leaving,  but  were  left  to  bear  their  own  expenses 
■ home;  while,  according  to  the  agreement,  those  who 
j remained  five  years  were  to  have  all  their  expenses 
borne  from  America  to  India,  and  from  thence,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  service,  back  to  the  U.  States. 
Seven  of  the  party  remained  to  the  end  of  their  ep 


appoml  25  delegates,  under  the  4th  resolution  and  a gement_nne  0f  whom  is  M(,  T who  has  just  ar- 
committee  of  correspondence  ol  thirteen,  under  the  jn  lh|j  jr-nnhia 

8th  resolution. 


Delegates. — Col.  James  Gadsden,  J.  L.  Petigru, 1 
Hen.  Ker  Boyce,  Col.  J S.  Ashe,  James  Adger,  H. 

Bailey.  Win.  Dealing,  H.  Guarding,  W.  C.  Gate- 
wood,  Wm.  Gregg,  Ed.  Sebring,  Chas.  A.  Magwood, 

Col.  W.  S.  King,  James  Bowie,  Maj.  Alex.  Black, 

John  Bryce,  S.  P.  Ripley,  Alex.  Mozyck,  Col.  W.  j 
Hampton,  M.  C.  Mordecai,  J.  D B.  Debow,  W.  PI. 

Trescott,  S.  Y.  Tapper,  L.  A.  Edmondston.  I ruckpore,  under  the  Napal  hills 

Committee  of  correspondence. — A.  Huger,  chairman,  another  was  located  in  Soomapoore,  another  at 
W.  J Gravson,  Langdon  Bowie,  M.  R.  Banks,  W.  Humepoure,  in  the  province  of  Banda;  another  at 
C.  Gatewood,  George  S.  Cameion,  J.  N.  Cardozo,  Raatch,  in  Bundelpore;  another  in  Coimbatore  and 
Wm.  Adger,  W.  C.  Dukes,  James  K.  Robinson,  at  Surat,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Mendenhall,  Richard  Yeadon,  M.C.  Mor-[  After  experimenting  a year  or  two  at  each  place, 
decai_  i without  prospect  of  success,  tiiey  were  changed  to 

Under  the  Cth  resolution,  his  excellency  has  ap-  ' other  localities,  so  as  to  give  every  district  in  India, 


rived  in  the  Zenobia. 

He  says,  on  reaching  India,  their  party  were  dis- 
tributed to  diflerent  parts  of  the  Indian  empire,  iri 
order  that  the  expei  iment  might  be  tested  in  refer- 
ence to  the  different  soils  and  varieties  of  climate  in 
the  vast  empire. 

One,  ( Mr.  T.)  was  placed  at  Calpee,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bundelcund.  Another  was  stationed  at  Go- 

anolher  in  Dooab; 


pointed  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Hon.  F.  A. 
Elmore.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Yeadon, 

Resolved.  Thai  the  chairman  have  power  to  fill  the 
places  of  such  nominees  as  may  decline  to  act  in  the 
delegation  or  on  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Ker  Boyce, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  papers  of  this  city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yeadon,  the  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 

J.  SCHNIERLE,  Chairman. 

B.  C.  Pressley,  Secretary. 

[Charleston  Patriot. 

CULTIVATION  OF  AV1ER1CAN  CO  PTON  IN 
INDIA.  FINAL  OVER'I  HROW  OF  ANOTHER 
HUMBUG. 


Our  leaders  will  recollect  that  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  combat  the  notion 
which  sundry  papers  were  endeavoring  to  establish 
that  American  cotton  could  be  successfully  cultivat-  : attributable  to  the 


ed  in  India,  and  so  much  more  cheaply  than  in  tiie 
United  States,  that  it  would  soon  compel  the  south- 
ern cotton  planters  to  turn  their  hands  to  some  other 
product.  For  want  of  the  requisite  facts,  we  were 
at  that  time  unable  to  demolish  the  humDug  so  effec- 
tually as  to  force  its  advocates  to  su  render — al- 
though we  believe  we  produced  conviction  in  un- 
prejudiced minds.  Since  that  date,  tiie  experiments 
then  in  progress  in  India,  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perienced American  cotton  growers,  have  been 
brought  to  a conclusion  and  have  resulted  in  an  ut- 
ter failure.  The  particulars  are  stated  in  the  an- 
nexed extract  of  a letter  Irom  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Washington  Union — the  same 
who  has  corresponded  for  us  extensively,  under  the 
signatures  of  Manhattan,  Ber.ezette,  Putnam,  La 
Salle,  &c. — Charleston  Mercury. 


as  far  as  possible,  a trial.  Mr.  T.  was  changed  from 
Bundelcund  to  Rurigpore,  Northern  India;  near  the 
base,  and  in  (till  view  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
which  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Others 
| were  changed  to  Dahwar,  in  the  southern  Mahratta 
j country. 

The  American  planter  placed  at  Raatch,  during  a 
rebellion  which  commenced  with  the  Decoyls,  (rob- 
bers), had  hiu  premises  attacked,  his  houses  sacked 
and  burnt,  barely  escaping  with  his  life  and  the 
clolhes  he  wore. 

In  every  part  of  India  where  the  Americans  tried 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  endeavored  to  instruc’t 
the  natives  in  the  best  mode  of  culture,  they  most 
signally  failed!  Those  who  remained  used  every 
possible  exertion  to  succeed,  as  they  w’ere  liberally 
paid,  having  every  facility  granted  that  they  could 
ask  with  the  expectation  of  being  handsomely  re- 
warded if  they  succeeded. 

Mr.  1’.  thinks  the  two  great  and  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties, in  way  of  cultivating  cotton  in  India,  are 
loo  great  extremes  of  dry  and 


state,  in  1839,  on  which  he  raised  over  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  eleau  cotton  to  the  acre!  He  says,  that 
ytar  he  made  a fine  crop,  actually  sending  to  market 
two  hundred  bales  of  good  cotton,  averaging  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each,  from  ninety  six 
acres  of  land!  What  a contrast,  this,  to  cropping  in 
India. 

Mr.  F.  one  of  the  American  cotton  growers  who 
went  to  India,  and  was  slatioed  at  Gorucpore,  put 
two  hundred  acres  in  cotton,  from  which  lie  gather 
ed  only  two  hundred  pounds  of  clean  colloid  The 
most  those  sent  to  Coimbatore  could  do,  was  to  raise 
in  a favorable  year,  two  hundred  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  to  the  acre,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds  of 
clean  cotton!  Tlic  most  Mr.  T.  could  do,  was  to 
raise,  Hie  first  year,  ten  pounds  of  clean  cotton  Irom 
American  cotton  seed  ol  tiie  Mexican  variety,  (the 
best,  arid  seventy  pounds  of  native  cotton,  to  tee  acre. 
Ho  says  ihe  American  seed  carried  out  from  about 
Rodney,  (the  best  in  America),  deteriorated  every 
year;  ihe  staple  or  fibre  growing  shorter,  while  Hie 
y le lei  grew  less. 

It  is  Ins  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  American  seed 
be  planted  over  arid  over  again  in  the  same  soil,  in 
India,  in  five  ycurs  it  will  totally  cease  to  mature  any 
cotton  vvlialevei!  He  also  says,  by  changing  it  to 
other  districts,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  something  a 
few  years  lunger  but  but  would  ultimately  run  < ut. 

MORMON  WAR. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Carthage,  Hancock  county.  III.,  Sept.  27,  1845. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  Permit  me,  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  to  apprize  the  public  at  a 
distance  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  this  coun- 

IJ- 

It  is  generally  known  th:  t this  is  the  gathering 
place  of  those  deluded  people  called  Mormons , or 
Latter-day  Saints.  Six  years  ago,  having  been  driven 
lor  their  crimes  from  Missouri,  they  were  permitted 
to  setile  at  Nauvoo,  in  this  county,  and  have  ever 
since  been  collecting  their  proselytes  here  Irom  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  and  fro  n 
Europe.  At  (tie  time  of  their  first  settlement  among 
us,  the  population  of  the  county  was  about  seven 
thousand,  and  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  one  of  ihe 
best  and  most  prosperous  counties  in  ihe  stale.  Since 
that  time  all  emigration  to  it,  except  of  Mormons, 
has  ceased;  and  the  numbers  of  the  old  citizens,  as  the 
early  settlers  are  usually  termed,  by  way  of  distinc- 
thn,  have  constantly  diminished.  There  are  now 
about  four  thousand  of  them  in  the  county,  and 
tw'eive  or  fifteen  thousand  Mormons.  About  ten 
thousand  of  the  latter  live  in  Nauvoo;  the  rest  are 
scattered  about  in  little  villages  arid  settlements 
through  the  country. 

The  Mormons  have  from  the  first  directed  their 
chief  attention  to  military  organization  and  prepara- 
tion-; and  have  at  this  tune  riot  less  than  three  thou- 
sand drilled  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  armed  each 
with  his  rifle,  pistol,  and  bowie-kuile.  The  rifles 
and  pistols  are  many  of  them  revolvers.  The  knives 
are  of  their  own  manufacture,  with  blades  from 


wet  weather,  either  of  which  is  peculiarly  fatal  to 
cotton.  During  the  continuance  of  the  rainy  season, 
the  cotton  plants  begin  to  grow  with  unwonted  lux- 
uriance and  rapidity,  to  be  as  suddenly  checked  and 
cut  off  by  the  intense  heal  of  the  sun,  which  pours 
upon  them  during  the  succeeding  dry  season.  When 

the  dry  whether  sets  in,  the  sun  ripens  the  boll- pre- j twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  arid  weighing  about 
ma  urely,  when  apparently  not  more  than  half  grown  three  pounds.  They  carry  their  arms  always  about 
while  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  crisped  and  burnt  f them.  Whether  at  home,  or  walking  in  the  streets, 

to  a brown  color  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat,  j or  travelling  upon  the  public  roads,  pi-tols  may  bo 

In  lower  Bengal,  the  rainy  season  commences  seen  sticking  in  their  pockets  and  the  bowie  knife  in 
late  in  May,  and  continues  till  October.  In  central  their  bosoms,  or  strapped  to  the  waist.  They  even 

India,  the  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  attend  the  courts  of  the  county  and  their  meetings 

July,  and  lasts  till  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  Sep-  up  n the  S ibbatli  ai  med  in  the  same  manner, 
lember.  J They  have  been  deluded  into  the  bcliel  that  they 

In  lower  Bengal  as  much  as  76  inches  of  rain  usu-  are  the  peculiar  favorites  of  Heaven;  that  all  reli- 
ally  falls  in  twelve  months.  In  central  India,  rio  gi.m  but  llmirs  is  a mockery,  and  that  all  those  who 
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do  not  unite  with  them  are  to  be  exterminated 
through  their  agency.  Most  of  them  firmly  believe 
that  they  shall  in  a few  years  be  strong  enough  to 
overrun  the  earth,  and  destroy  all  disbelievers  in 
Mormonism,  and  that  it  will  then  become  their  duty 
so  to  do.  The  consequence  of  this  delusion  is,  that 
they  look  upon  us  as  occupying  the  earth  in  the 
mean  lime  without  warrant  or  rights,  and  that  it  is 
no  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  to  plunder  and  steal 
from  us,  and  we  are  utterly  w ithout  r emedy.  When 
stolen  properly  is  traced  to  Nauvoo,  neither  the 
owner  nor  officers  of  the  law  can  recover  it.  Those 
who  go  in  pursuit  are  often  robbed  of  their  horses 
and  driven  with  insults  from  the  city.  Small  parties 
have  in  some  instances  gone  to  residences  of  farm- 
ers through  the  county,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  tak- 
en their  horses  from  the  stables  anil  driven  off  their 
cattle  before  their  eyes.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal  to 
the  law  for  redress.  The  law  and  its  officers  are  set 
at  defiance;  and  our  courts,  through  prejudice  of 
Mormon  witnesses  and  jurymen,  are  made  but  a 
mockery  of  justice. 

Harrassed  and  worn  out  by  such  continual  annoy- 
ances, as  many  of  our  citizens  as  could,  have  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  removed  from  the  county. 
The  remainder  would  have  gone  long  ago  but  their  all 
consists  in  their  farms  and  improvements,  which 
they  cannot  sell,  but  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  to 
the  Mormons,  and  go  away  beggars. 

i have  given  the  above  sketch  in  order  to  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  account  which  follows. 

In  the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  this  place,  there  was  a settlement  of 
Mormons  called  the  “Morley  Settlement,”  compos- 
ed of  something  like  a hundred  families,  scattered 
about  in  a piece  of  timbered  land.  They  were  most 
of  them  mere  squatters  upon  the  soil,  living  in  mis- 
erable cabins  or  huts,  which  were  built  of  stolen 
limber,  and  not  worth,  upon  the  average,  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  each.  This  settlement  was  lit- 
tle else  efian  a nest  ol  thieves,  living  upon  whatthey 
could  pilfer  and  plunder  from  the  old  settlers  in  that 
vicinity.  The  latter,  annoyed  till  they  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  held  a meeting  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 U t h instant  to  consult  upon  measures  to  protect 
themselves  against  such  depredations.  7 lie  house 
they  u ere  occupying  w as  fired  upon  by  some  persons 
who  fled  and  were  not  seen,  but  who  were  supposed 
to  be  Mormons.  Provoked  by  this  outrage,  they  at 
once  resolved  to  drive  the  Mormons  from  their  neigh- 
borhood; and,  going  to  the  cabins  of  some  of  the 
most  notorious  villains,  ordered  them  to  take  their 
families  and  goods  and  leave  the  place.  The  cabins 
were  burnt,  alter  every  thing  was  removed  from 
them,  to  prevent  their  occupants  from  returning  to 
them  again.  This  was  done  by  ten  persons  only. — 
The  next  day  a large  number  assembled,  and,  on  that 
and  the  three  following  days,  burnt  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  settlement  in  the  same  manner;  the  Mor- 
mons, as  fast  as  they  were  turned  out  of  their  cabins, 
removing  with  their  household  stuff  into  Nauvoo. — 
The  party  of  burners  having  in  the  mean  time  be- 
come exasperated  by  the  murder  of  one  of  our  most 
valuable  citizens,  who  was  waylaid  and  shot  at  mid 
day  by  a gang  of  Mormons,  on  the  road  between 
this  town  and  Warsaw,  then  proceeded  to  ano- 
ther similar  settlement  about  seven  miles  from  the 
first,  and  commenced  removing  the  families  and 
burning  their  huts  in  the  same  way. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  I5th,  ten  or  twelve  of 
this  party  came  into  Cartilage,  which  is  Ihe  counly- 
seat,  and,  calling  at  the  house  ol  J.  B.  Backen-tos, 
sheriff'  of  the  county  and  a Mormon,  notified  him  to 
remove  from  the  county.  They  gave  similar  notice 
to  two  or  three  other  individuals,  who,  w ilh  Backens- 
tos,  had  become  obnoxious  lo  the  old  citizens  by  act- 
ing as  spies  for  the  Mormons,  and  secretly  aiding 
and  encouraging  them  in  their  encroachments  and  op- 
pression. Backenstos  then  went  to  Nauvoo,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  about  five  hundred 
Mormon  troops,  proceeded  to  the  disturbed  district, 
and  fired  upon  a small  party  of  the  burners  before 
his  approach  was  perceived  by  them.  Two  men 
were  wounded  by  the  shot.  All  made  their  escape, 
however,  except  one  of  those  wounded,  by  the  name 
of  McBraltan,  who  fell  from  his  horse,  and,  while 
sitting  upon  the  ground  begging  for  his  life,  was 
twice  run  through  with  a bayonet,  his  throat  cut,  arid 
otherwise  horribly  mangled.  Backenstos  then  re- 
turned with  his  forces  to  Nauvoo,  leaving  the  body 
of  the  murdered  man  upon  the  ground,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  boasting  of  his  exploits,  giving  a flag- 
rantly false  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  old  citi- 
zens of  tiie  county,  and  vauntingly  threatening  what 
fie  would  and  could  do.  He  then  went  back  with  the 
same  troops  and  about  four  hundred  infantry  to  the 
some  neighborhood,  and,  finding  nobody  iliere  to  at- 
tack, left  the  infantry  encamped,  and  came  with  the 
troops  to  Carthage. 

We  had  anticipated,  from  the  time  the  troops  first 


left  Nauvoo,  that  they  would  overrun  the  country, 
and  many  had  hastily  fled,  through  fear  that  outra- 
ges would  be  committed  by  them.  When  Backen- 
slos  and  his  troops  came  to  Carthage,  more  than  half 
of  its  citizens  were  gone.  They  entered  town  on 
Friday,  the  19th,  a little  after  sunset,  at  the  full 
speed  of  their  horses.  Their  approach  was  not 
known  till  they  were  seen  entering  into  the  town, 
when  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  in  consternation 
to  the  prairie  and  to  the  fields.  They  were  pursued, 
however,  and  brought  back,  and  a guard  was  station- 
ed around  the  town  to  prevent  any  person  from  es- 
caping. Parties  were  sent  out  to  the  nearest  sur- 
rounding settlements,  and  the  men  taken  from  their 
teriified  families  and  driven  into  town  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Orders  were  then  passed  round  lo 
bring  the  prisoners  to  headquarter-;  when  v,  e were 
all  driven  to  the  courl-hou=e  in  such  haste  that  some 
who  were  standing  without  their  hats  were  not  per- 
mitted to  get  them,  and  a strong  guard  left  at  our 
house,  with  a ruffian-like  display  of  bowie-knives, 
swords,  and  pistols  in  sight  of  our  families.  There  we 
were  detained  more  than  an  hour,  huddled  together 
and  surrounded  by  five  times  our  number,  who  bran- 
dished, with  menacing  gestures,  their  instruments  of 
human  butchery.  Backenstos  at  length  came  in,  and, 
after  making  a ranting  speech,  in  which  he  lauded 
the  bravery  of  his  tried  soldiers,  said  he  was  raking 
the  country  tor  a great  number  of  Scoundrels , whom 
he  would  pursue  till  tie  caught  them,  without  limits 
as  to  time  and  space;  he  came  round  and  discharged 
most  of  us  one  by  one,  and  sent  us  home  under  an 
escort.  Some,  however,  were  detained  until  the 
next  day,  as  he  was  not  certain,  be  said,  whether  he 
had  warrants  for  them  or  not,  and  had  not  lime  then  to 
examine  Ins  papers  to  see.  In  the  morning  he  discharg- 
ed all  but  one,  who  is  still  kept  under  guard  without 
examination.  It  was  his  intention  to  ai rest,  or  ra- 
ther to  seize,  and  carry  to  Nauvoo,  (for  he  had  no 
warrants,  and  no  legai  offence  to  charge  against 
them,)  some  tenor  twelve  of  our  citizens,  against 
whom  he  entertained  personal  ill  will,  or  who  were 
known  as  prominent  anli-Monnons.  Fur  such  he  and 
his  band  of  ruffians  searched  houses  and  questioned 
children,  shaking  their  swords  ovei  their  heads  to 
make  them  tell  where  they  were.  As  it  happened, 
those  individuals  were  gone  from  the  couniy,  and  so 
escaped  fallinga  sacrifice  lo  Mormon  vengeance  and 
lust  ol  blood.  Going  round  among  the  troops,  we 
could  hear  them  speaking  of  some  of  our  friends, 
and  fiendishly  exulting  in  the  anticipation  of  carving 
and  hewing  them  in  pieces  when  taken.  A crowd  of 
them  collected  atone  of  our  hotels,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  family,  who  dared  not  express  their  hor- 
ror, made  themselves  merry  by  imitating  the  groans 
of  the  dying  JilcBrutlan. 

In  the  morning  Backenstos  said  he  had  an  order 
from  the  governor  for  the  public  arms  which  had 
beeu  distributed  under  a law  of  the  state  to  volun- 
teer companies.  He  showed  no  order,  but,  resistance 
being  vain,  the  arms  were  at  once  given  up  to  him. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  pretended  to  believe  that 
some  were  withheld  and  concealed,  and  gave  orders 
to  his  soldiers  to  search  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  They 
went  about  in  gangs  of  from  five  to  ten,  loaded  with 
arms  of  every  description,  and  searched  nearly  eve- 
ry house  in  town,  even  breaking  open  trunks  and 
drawers,  and  rummaging  and  throwing  things  about 
in  a most  inhuman  manner.  They  broke  into  the 
houses  of  those  who  had  fled,  and  left  the  doors  and 
gates  open  and  the  household  goods  strewed  about 
the  floors.  They  look  private  arms,  where  the  fami- 
lies were  absent  or  did  not  dare  to  protest  against  it. 
A part  of  them,  however,  were  restored  on  com- 
plaint. Some  of  the  families  which  were  absent 
have  since  returned,  and  find  that  their  valuable 
clothing  and  other  articles  were  taken  and  carried 
a way. 

Backenstos  went  away  a little  before  noon  with 
the  main  body  ol  his  forces,  leaving  about  fifty  gar- 
risoned in  the  court-house,  to  keep  military  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  It  is  now  more  than  a week  since 
this  murderous  band  have  been  patruling  the  stieet, 
spying  about  our  tiou-cs,  and  coming  up  to  listen 
whenever  two  or  three  of  us  are  seen  conversing  to- 
gether. They  affect  to  believe  that  we  meuitate 
barm  against  our  postmaster;  and  when  we  go  into 
t tie  post  office  some  one  of  them  will  follow  close  at 
our  heels  with  a drawn  sword  in  liis  hand.  They  seem 
to  be  seeking  an  occasion  to  plunder  and  destroy  us, 
and  trying  to  provoke  or  draw  us  into  some  impru- 
dent act  or  speech  lor  that  purpose.  They  have  uui 
names,  with  authority  from  Backenstos  to  force  us 
into  their  ranks,  put  guns  into  our  hands,  and  m ike 
us  tight  against  our  friends,  if  any  such  should  come 
to  rescue  the  lown.  Orders  have  also  been  given  lo 
put  us  to  the  sword  if  louud  firing  our  bouses  or  com- 
mitting oilier  offences,  which  they  say  the  Missouri 
ans  committed  when  they  lived  among  them  and  then 
charged  on  the  Mormons. 


This  high-handed  outrage  upon  our  liberty  an^ 
dearest  rights  is  without  the  least  shadow  of  pretext 
or  apology.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  disturbances  in  the  south  part  of  the 
county,  nor  with  the  notifying  of  Backnslos  and  oth- 
ers to  remove  from  the  place. 

Backenstos  went  with  his  troops  from  Carthage  to 
Warsaw,  but  found  the  town  deserted,  the  citizens 
having  anticipated  his  coming,  and  crossed  the  river 
into  Missouri.  He  then  returned  to  Nauvoo,  leaving 
no  garrison  at  Warsaw,  it  being  liabie  to  be  cut  off 
by  an  attack  from  Missouri  before  lie  could  go  from 
Nauvoo  to  its  as-isiance.  Since  that  time  parties  of 
troops  have,  by  his  direction,  been  scoui  ing  the  coun- 
try in  quest  of  such  persons  as  are  obnoxious  to  him 
or  any  of  the  leading  Mormons.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  old  citizens  of  the  county  have  fled  from  Mor- 
mon vengeance,  and  cannot  return  home  with  safely 
to  their  lives.  Other  parties  are  out  plundering  night 
and  day.  They  have  driven  ail  the  cattle  from  some 
of  the  prairies  into  Nauvoo,  where  they  are  slaugh- 
tered and  put  up  by  the  city  authorities.  In  many 
instances,  within  the  last  few  days,  they  have  taken 
whole  slocks  of  cattle  and  hoiues  from  the  stables 
and  yard3  of  their  owners  before  their  eyes.  One 
gentleman  who  resides  near  Warsaw,  went  in  pur- 
suit of  his  to  Nauvoo,  lo  try  to  recover  them;  there 
lie  was  insulted  and  ordered  to  leave  the  city  forth- 
with. He  did  so,  but  was  pursued  by  three  assas- 
sins, who  happened  to  overtake  him  just  as  lie  had 
fallen  in  with  a Mormon  neighbor  who  was  friendly 
to  him,  and  by  whose  means  tie  escaped  their  knives, 
but  with  the  significant  warning  not  to  be  caugtit 
again  within  five  miles  of  Nauvoo,  or  he  would  get  it. 
'1  here  are  gangs  of  them  besetting  the  public  roads 
and  robbing  travellers  and  moving  families  of  all 
that  is  worth  carrying  off'.  They  have  also  entered 
houses  in  the  day-time,  driven  out  the  families,  and 
nlied  them  of  every  thing  of  value. 

The  county,  and  particularly  the  villages,  are 
nearly  abandoned  by  the  old  ciiizens:  a lew  of  us, 
however,  who  were  riot  conscious  of  being  person- 
ally objects  of  malice,  have  remained  and  watched 
over  our  homes,  spending  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights  in  the  midst  of  murderers,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
all  comfort  and  constant  risk  of  life,  m ihe  belief 
that  the  state  would  arouse  at  length  and  put  down 
the  reign  of  this  stupendous  banditti.  Nor  are  we, 
as  it  appears,  to  be  disappointed:  Governor  Ford  has 
called  out  a portion  ol  the  militia  of  the  state,  and 
given  the  command,  with  discretionary  power  to  set- 
tle our  difficulties  as  circumstances  may  require,  to 
General  J.  J.  Hardin,  of  Jacksonville,  tormerly 
member  of  congress,  who  is  one  of  ttie  best  milita- 
ry officers  and  most  talented  and  esteemed  men  of 
t tie  west.  He  is  now  on  the  march  to  this  couniy 
with  a detachment  of  troops  from  beyond  the  Illi- 
nois river,  and  is  expected  to  reach  Carthage  to- 
morrow. The  military  force  of  the  surrounding 
counties  is  held  in  readiness  to  bo  brought  here  on 
short  notice,  if  needed.  What  measures  Gen.  Har- 
din will  adopt  when  he  arrives,  is  of  course  not 
known;  bu-t  we  trust  there  will  now  be  a final  set- 
tlement and  winding  up  of  Mormon  troubles  in  this 
state.  This  will  probably  be  effected  without  blood- 
shed, though  Backenstos  i.as  just  issued  another  pro- 
clamation, In  which  he  represents  the  governor’s 
call  of  the  militia  as  a “forgery  ami  fraud;”  charac- 
terizes Gen.  Hardin  and  his  troops  as  “a  mob,”  and 
declares  his  determination  to  treat  them  accordingly. 
Of  tins  the  latter  are  apprised. 

September  28 — 1 o'clock,  P.  M. 

Gen.  Hardin  has  just  arrived  will)  his  detachment. 
Judge  Douglass,  member  of  congress,  and  Mr.  Me- 
Duugall,  attorney  general  of  the  slate,  are  of  his 
staff.  Our  Mormon  garrison  were  immediately 
summoned  out  of  the  court-house,  deprived  of  the 
public  arms  m their  possession,  and  directed  to  leave 
town  within  fiileen  minutes.  They  did  not  overstay 
the  time. 

From  information  which  has  just  been  received, 
there  is  no  duuol  that  several  persons  have  been 
murdered  upon  the  roads  m Itns  county  within  a 
tew  days. 

At  the  latest  accounts,  Gen.  Ilardin  was  at  Nau- 
voo, with  a body  ol  troops  under  ms  command,  and 
older  reigned  there,  as  well  as  m other  pai  Is  ol  the 
county. 

The  proceeding  of  the  second  meeting  at  Quincy 
recommended  lo  the  people  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  trie  mormons,  to  remove  from  the  state 
next  spring;  hut  to  accept  it  as  an  unconditional  pro- 
position lo  remove,  not  implying  any  obligation  to 
purchase  the  Mormon  properly  , or  lo  hud  purchas- 
ers lor  it.  I'hey  decide  that  it  is  now  too  late  lo 
attempt  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  upon  any 
other  terms  than  the  removal  of  the  Mormons  from 
tiic  state.  They  recommend  to  the  people  ot  the  sur- 
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rounding  counties  to  wait  with  patience  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  removal.  They  express  the  opinion  that 
the  peace  of  Hancock  county  cannot  be  restored 
while  Backenstos  remains  sheriff,  and  that  he  ought 
to  resign  that  office.  They  propose  that  the  people 
of  Nauvoo  shall  appoint  commissioners,  to  whom 
application  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  may  be 
made;  and  suggest  that  legal  prosecutions  for  alleged 
offences,  during  the  present  excitement,  shall  be  sus- 
pended. They  recommend  that  no  court  be  held  in 
Hancock  the  present  fall,  and  that  a small  military 
force  be  kept  up  in  the  county  to  preserve  properly 
from  depredation. 

The  proceedings  of  meetings  of  the  citizens  of 
Henderson  county  ar.d  of  Warren  county  speak  in 
equally  decided  language  against  the  continued  resi- 
dence of  the  Mormons  in  the  state. 


THE  THREE  GREAT  NAVAL  TOWERS. 

THEIR  COMMERCIAL  MARINE. 


In  “ Colburn's  United  Service  dl/ngnsine,”  for  Sep- 
tember there  is  a long  article  upon  Baron  Charles 
Dupin’s  well-drawn-up  essay,”  entitled  “ Parallele 
des  Trois  Principales  Maiines  de  l ’Univers.”  We  find 
in  the  philanthropic  vone  of  the  comments  of  the 
Magazine,  as  well  as  in  the  statements  extracted 
by  it  from  Baron  Dupin’s  essay,  much  to  approve  in 
sentiment,  and  much  to  value  tor  its  information. — 
We  have  therefore  thrown  together  below,  in  a con- 
densed form,  such  of  the  reflections  and  such  of  the 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  relative  extent  and  condition 
of  the  commercial  marines  of  the  three  great  naval 
powers  of  the  world  as  vve  thought  would  interest  or 
instruct  our  readers: 

“We  are  glad  to  notice  (says  the  London  writer) 
the  patriotic  anxiety  of  Baron  Dupiu  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  country’s  trade,  a study  which  naturally 
makes  him  cast  his  eye  on  both  sides  of  the  channel, 
and  from  thence  across  the  Atlantic.  The  relations 
of  the  latter  are  not  so  urgently  pressing  upon  his 
argument,  though  he  is  much  siruek  witti  their  pre- 
cocity, and  greatly  mortified  with  trie  numerical  re- 
sults which  place  the  ‘Grand  Nation'  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scaic.  Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  appear 
to  be  almost  as  much  his  aim  as  they  were  that  of 
Napoleon.  Considering  their  proximity,  extent,  re- 
sources, population,  and  wealth,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  England  ought  no  longer  to  dwin- 
dle under  false  commercial  legislation;  but  by  a 
closer  intimacy  become  more  enlarged;  and  mutual- 
ly more  beneficial.  Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  all 
national  antipathies,  together  with  the  political  er- 
rors on  which  they  are  based,  should  be  exploded. — 
But  alas!  Thiers  St  Co.  animate  the  war  faction, 
and  retard  the  better  destinies  ol  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple. France,  however,  is  advancing  in  liberal  feel- 
ing and  strength,  and  by  taking  a lew  more  leaves 
out  of  our  book,  or  rather  the  great  volume  of  Na- 
ture, she  will  become  a safer  and  a more  agreeable 
neighbor  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  A sound- 
er policy  is  advancing;  for  even  at  present  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  London  and  Paris  are  not  more 
at  variance  than  may  be  expected,  where  persons  set 
out  from  very  different  premises,  and  pursue  opposite 
modes  of  reasoning.  A quarter  of  a century ’s  peace 
has  given  authority  to  a belter  class  of  men,  though 
at  present  they  are  kept  in  the  distance  by  the  fran- 
tic bellowings  of  the  war  faction.  The  crisis  is  now 
working,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  is  interested 
in  the  results.” 

The  following  tables  have  reference  only  to  the 
commercial  marine  of  the  three  powers.  The  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  M.  Dupin’s  statements  may  be  de- 
pended upon;  at  least  they  are  sufficiently  exact  in 
their  relative  bearings  to  authorise  the  interences  de- 
duced from  them. 

“As  we  know,”  continues  the  London  writer, 
“that  M.  Dupin  has  fearlessly  put.  some  very  disa- 
greeable but  useful  truths  before  his  countrymen,  we 
give  full  credit  to  the  enlarged  view  under  which 
his  statements  are  drawn  up.”  “The  present  period 
is  certainly  one  which  inculcates  civilization  among 
nations,  rather  than  contention,  and  prosperity  will 
not  in  future  be  merely  a casual  dependent  upon  suc- 
cess in  violence  and  warfare.” 

M.  Dupin  gives,  at  the  commence  went  of  his  es- 
say, many  statements  relating  to  France  only,  which, 
as  they  have  no  relation  to  the  proportional  estimate 
which  it  is  our 'present  object  to  exhibit,  vve  shall 
omit,  with  the  exception  01  the  following  brief  par- 
ticulars: 

“One-third  of  the  French  population  inhabits  the 
maritime  departments.  More  than  one  third  of  the 
taxes  is  paid,  and  one-third  of  the  deputies  are  elect 
ed,  by  the  maritime  departments.” 

“The  mean  population  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  maritime  departments  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  chief  places  in  the  inland  departments.” 


France  has  1202  ports  with  a population  of  920,000 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean;  and  54  ports,  with  a po- 
pulation of  310,000  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

The  rapid  increase  of  seamen  (of  all  descriptions) 
in  France  during  the  last  sixteen  years  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. According  to  M.  Dupin  it  was  in — 
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If  other  navies,  our  rivals,”  says  M.  Dupin,  -‘had 
remained  stationary  during  this  lapse  of  time,  we 
should  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  progress;  and 
vve  should  be  justified,  or  rather  excusable,  in  not 
employing  all  our  efforts  to  accelerate  still  more 
this  increase  of  men  in  our  commercial  marine.” — 
“It  is  sad  to  say,”  he  adds,  “that  the  powers  which 
share  with  us  the  empire  of  the  sea,  make  incompa- 
rably more  rapid  progress,  because  they  understand 
better  the  efficacious  and  constant  protection  of  all 
their  great  maritime  interests.  It  is  not  a flattering 
but  a salutary  truth  to  reveal,  and  one  which  I have 
first  brought  to  light,  calling  upon  all  the  efforts  of 
the  three  legislative  powers  and  the  executive  power, 
so  as  to  rise  again  to  our  rank  on  the  scale  of  the 
great  maritime  powers.” 

Comparison  of  the  three  principal  (mercantile)  navies, 
compiled  and  arranged  from  M.  Dupin’s  essay 
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Baron  Dupin  makes  the  following  comments  upon 
the  contents  of  this  table: 

“The  French  ships  employed  in  foreign  commerce 
do  not  exhibit  in  their  mean  size  half  the  mean  ton- 
nage of  the  British  ships,  and  a still  less  proportion 
compared  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  weight 
transported  by  each  man  of  the  crew  of  a French 
vessel  is  not  equal  to  even  half  the  weight  trans- 
ported by  each  American  sailor,  and  is  very  little 
above  half  the  weight  transported  by  the  English 
sailor.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  facts  for 
France — this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  inferiority 
which  we  must  endeavor,  at  any  cost,  to  counteract. 
Ii  explains  to  us  in  a great  measure  the  dearness  of 
freight,  dearer  in  our  own  ports  than  among  our  ri- 
vals, and  foreigners  having  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade  they  carry  on  with  us,  even  in  our  own  ports. 
In  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  in  1840,  fo- 
reigners have  not  even  one-third  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  carrying  trade,  whilst  iri  France  ihey  have 
nearly  Iwo-tliirds  of  it.  This  melancholy  dispropor- 
tion, far  from  decreasing,  inclines  to  increase;  for 
in  1825  the  foreign  tonnage  exceeded  the  French 


only  by  one-eleventh,  but  now  it  surpasses  the  French 
by  more  than  half.  Whilst  we  gain  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons,  carried  by  our  own  ships,  fo- 
reigners have  acquired  nearly  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand.” “What  renders  this  disproportion  more  deplo- 
rable is  the  excessive  inequality  of  the  new  construc- 
tions requisite  to  keep  up,  and  gradually  to  increase, 
these  maritime  means.  By  a comparison  of  the  ves- 
sels built  by  the  three  great  maritime  powers  in 
1840,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  tonnage  of  the 
new  French  vessels  is  not  even  the  half  of  the  new 
English  vessels;  it  is  not  the  third  of  the  new 
American  vessels.  The  necessary  result  of  these 
great  inequalities  is  that  the  same  number  of  French 
sailors’  transports  an  incomparably  less  weight  than 
the  sailors  of  the  two  maritime  rivals. 

"In  l tie  competition  of  France  with  all  the  north- 
ern nations  in  our  own  ports,  a calculation  of  the 
maritime  movements  shows  that  foreigners  bring 
thi  re  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  our  ships, 
nearly  the  quintuple  of  our  tonnage,  and  nearly 
thrice  the  number  of  our  sailors.  It  is  not  only 
the  English  and  the  Americans  of  the  United  States 
who  so  much  excel  us,  it  is  also  the  Swedes,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch,  the  Hanseatic 
towns. 

“The  nations  of  middle  Europe,  the  Spaniards  es- 
pecially, the  Catalans,  the  Genoese,  the  Neapolitans, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  nations  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  exceed  ours  in  the  trading  to  our  ports,  in 
ships  nearly  one  fourth,  in  tonnage  about  the  same, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  crews  rather  more  than 
one-third. 

“In  southern  commerce  vve  happily  find  a superi. 
ority  on  the  side  of  France,  in  which  vve  exceed  all 
foreign  vessels  in  our  trade  about  fourfold,  both  as 
to  number  of  vessels,  amount  of  tonnage,  and  sai- 
lors.” “ This  southern  trade  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  incr  ase,  since  upwards  of  three-lourtlis 
of  the  progress  which  it  generates  belongs  to  France.” 
M.  Dupin  extends  his  observations  to  many  olher 
branches  of  French  commerce,  which  have  no  par- 
i ticular  relevancy  to  the  subject  before  us.  Wc  may 
mention  however  as  a sinking  circumstance  con- 
j nected  with  French  commerce,  that  the  navigation 
! between  France  and  her  colonies  (exclusive  of 
I Algeria)  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  French  ves- 
sels. This  trade  in  1840  employed  911  ships,  with 
! a tonnage  of  209,943  tons,  and  manned  by  11,591 
, rnen.  ./Vo(  one  foreign  vessel  was  emploj  ed  in  this 
trade. 

We  will  now  add  to  the  above  statements  from 
M.  Dupin  as  full  a statement  of  the  steamboats  em- 
ployed for  mercantile  and  transportation  purpuses 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  from  the  sources 
within  our  reach. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  steamboat  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  amounted,  30th  September, 
1842,  as  follows: 

[New  Orleans  and  the  western  vvalers,  126,278  tons. 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  northwest  do.  17,652  “ 
New  A’orb,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  remainder  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  75,064  “ 

Total,  218,994  " 

In  July,  1844,  the  number  of  steamboats  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  855,  (exclusive  of  the  royal 
: navy,)  the  amount  ol  their  tonnage  being  109,288 
! tons. 

Of  which  373  (under  50  tons  each)  had  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  9,389  Lons. 

And  482  (above  50  tons  each)  had 

an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  99,899  tons. 

855  109,288  tons. 


The  entire  number  of  steamers  entered  and  clear- 
ed coastwise  iri  1843,  reckoning  of  course  the  re- 
peated voyages  of  each  vessel,  was — 

Inwards,  14,633  tons  3,001,431 

Outwards,  15,292  tons  2,796,522 

Entered  and  cleared  for  foreign  ports, exclusive  of 
the  colonies,  in  1843 — 

Inwards,  2,852  tons  443,095 

Outwards,  2,875  tons  450,733 

Tne  French  steamers  in  1841  numbered  only  107, 
their  aggr»gate  tonnage  was  10,183;  but  this  has  very 
much  increased  since  that  time. 

Thus,  .11  these  dates,  tonnage  of  (he  commercial 
steam  vessels  of  the  three  countries  stood  as  fol- 
lows— 

United  States  in  1843,  218,994  tons. 

Great  Britain  in  1844,  109,288  tons. 

France  in  1841,  lu, 183  tons. 

Ii  must  be  reine.obered  that  all  the  foregoing  slatc- 
liients  have  reference  only  10  (he  commercial  marine 
! of  the  three  countries. 
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Business  Circles.  Quite  n “sensation. ” lias  been 
produced  in  our  flour  and  grain  markets  during  [lie  past 
week,  by  information  brought  by  the  last  steamer  from 
England,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  a large  demand  for 
bread  sniff’s  that  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  I elore  next  harvest.  Instantly  on  the  arn 
val  of  the  information,  speculation  look  wing  Floor  at 
New  York,  advanced  immediately  from  4 56  a 4 75  to 
5 OU  and  continued  to  advance  until  a dollar  per  barrel 
was  realized  by  some  of  the  first  purchasers  who  conclud- 
ed to  take  that  certainty,  rather  than  trust  to  shipping  at  j 
so  high  a rate. 

Some  unfair  and  heavy  purchases  were  made  of  flour 
and  grain  at  interior  markets,  by  persons  w hose  arrange-  I 
ments  enabled  them  to  anticipate  the  regular  mice  of 
(he 'information  to  which  we  allude.  So  soon  as  that! 
information  arrived,  each  market  in  succession  look ! 
t.  e tone,  and  the  value  of  our  wheat  crop  may  he 
rated  at  from  twelve  and  a half  to  twenty  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  was  estimated  at  ten  days  ago.  This  ad- 
vance on  one  hundred  millions  ot  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  amount  is  considerably  below  the  product  of  our 
last  harvest,  is  equal  to  from  fifieen  to  twenty  millions  of 1 
dollars.  The  estirnales  aie,  that  1'25  millions  of  bushels  j 
of  wheat  at  leasi  have  been  harvested  this  season  in  this  : 
country.  The  quantities  ascertained  bv  ••fficiai  returns  I 
are  known  to  be  always  short  of  ihe  real  quantity.  Ac- I 
cording  to  returns  issued  from  t he  office  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents;  the  f I owing  lias  been  the  ascertained 
product  of  grain  in  the  U Scales  for  the  respective  years 
designated. 

Quantity  of  grain  grown  in  the  United  States. 

1840,  1842.  1843  1844. 

Bushels.  Bushels,  Bushels  Bushels. 
Wheat  85  j 192  ~|  100  ] 95  ") 

Burley  4 45  35  3 i 

Oats  12-3  = 150  = 145  =1  172  53 

Rve  18  = 23  3 21  2 26  = 

Buckwheat  7 f 9 ” 7 ? 9 “ I 

Indian  corn  377  J 441  J 494  J 421  J 

The  largest  exportation  o!  flour  in  any  one  year,  was  j 
in  1840,  in  which  year  1,893.121  battels  were  exported, 
valued  at  the  ports  of  shipment  at  $10  143,615.  The 
qu  iiitily  tnat  will  be  shipped  this  year  u ill  depend  as  it  al- 
ways must  very  materially  up  m the  prices  « hich  are  bid 
for  it  abtoad.  Our  use  of  bread  stuffs  in  this  country  is  j 
cotnpara  i.e'y  ?o  profuse  t 1 what  they  use  the  same  ar- 
ticles in  most  countries,  that  a very  large  surplus  could 
and  would  be  spared  without  seriously  stinting  ourselves, ! 
if  large  inducements  were  offered.  Assuming  that  the 
present  prices  of  grain  and  flour  were  to  continue,  it- is 
probable  that  a quantity  equivalent  to  at  least  three  mil- 
lions ol  barrels  of  flour  would  he  shipped  for  Europe, 
making  a difference  of  some  ten  millions  of  dollar.-;  in 
favor  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  by  way  of  balancing' 
trade  wit  i the  oilier  side  of  tiie  Atlantic.  Already  up- 
wards of  30,001)  oarrels  of  flour  have  been  shipped  from 
N.  York  for  Liverpool. 

The  deficiency  of  bread  skiffs  and  of  potatoes  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  in  so  many  couuiriesof  Europe 
will  prevent  a supplv  from  reaching  E ig'and  from  her 
usual  resources.  We  find  the  prices  of  grain  in  Holland 
had  induced  shipments  from  England  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  tile  New  York  Express  slates  that  4,0; '0 
bushels  of  rye  were  purchased  a few  days  since  at  75 
cents,  for  shipment  lor  Holland,  the  first  probably  that 
ever  went  fm.m  this  county  to  that,  though  we  have  j 
frequently' had  the  article  imported  from  thence.  The! 
Express  adds:  '‘Letters  have  also  been  received  from 
the  continent,  ordering  potaloes  io  be  shipped  from  here. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  corn  as  well  as  flour  will  I 
feel  the  effects  of  the  news.  Besides  gram  and  flour,, 
cheese  has  continued  to  go  forward  to  E gland,  ever 
since  the  tail  season  commenced,  in  greater  quantifies 
than  usual,  and  at  highe1'  prices,  instead  of  supplies  of  j 
grain  being  sent  from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  pans 
of  the  continent,  to  England,  it  is  certain  that  these  | 
countries  will  be  deficient,  and  they  will  have  to  import 
grain  to  make  up  their  deficiency.” 

Circumstances  now  flatter  the  hope  that  Ihe  British 
government  will  allow  the  tmpo  lalion  of  Indian  corn 
free  of  duiy,  or  with  but  a very  ligh t duty.  No  measure 
that  we  know  of  would  be  likely  to  relieve  their  desti- 
tute poor  at  so  cheap  a rale— and  nothing  would  so  ef- 
fectually accommodate  a large  section  of  this  country. 

We  subjoin  the  latest  reports  from  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

English  Corn  Market.—  Liverpool,  Sip.  26.  Quo 
tattoos — wheat  per70lbs. — Canadian,  reel  bs.  3d.  a86.J,; 
white  8s.  IGJ.a'Js.  3d.;  Unite  I States,  red  8s,  G I.a8s.  9;J. 
Indian  corn,  pet  480  lbs.  35s.a38s.;  in  bond,  25s.a27s  — 
Flour,  per  196  lbs.— Canadian  sw»et,  33-  6d.a34s.  6J . ; 
United  Stales,  sweet,  3os.a34s  ; in  bond,  26?.n27c  ; do. 
and  Canadian  sour,  31s.a32s. ; in  bond,  United  States, 
2ls.u23$. 

London,  Sept.  26.  Wheat  is  firm  at  Monday’s  prices, 
but  our  miilers  are  mostly  m wait  of  new  wheat;  and; 
as  the  weather  is  ri  ie,  and  factors  ask  fail  prices  for  old  j 
and  for  foreign  wheat,  not  much  business  has  been  i 
cone.  We  nviv  quote  English  wheat  at  69  to  70s  , and 
foreign  in  bond  from  40s  to  51s.  Barit- y is  firm,  with 
out  much  business  doing.  Oats — Bluish  and  Irish  are 
so  scarce  that  consumers  who  will  have  them  have  lo 
give  advanced  rates,  and  as  much  as  35s.  per  quarter 
has  been  made  of  some  very  lino  old  Scotch  potato  oats; 
foreign  in  bond  sell  readily,  as  it  now  seems  certain  that 
ihe  the  duly  on  them  " ill  shortly  be  lower- 


American  provision  market — Liverpool,  Sept.  26. — 
There  has  again  been  a very  lively  buiter  market,  and 
prices  are  fully  4s.  higher  within  file  week.  Bacon  is  in 
good  demand  at  Is.  advance.  Lard  is  also  2s.  to  3. 
higher  and  scarce.  There  is  a steady  demand  for  Ame- 
rican beef  at  full  prices.  In  pork  t lie  re  is  mure  doing. 
The  cheese,  per  “Great  Britain, ’’  sold  very  freely  at  an 
advance  of  fully  5s.  per  owl.  In  barrel  and  krg  lard 
there  is  a furihcr  advance  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  cwt. 

The  Baring’s,  Brothers,  & Co.,  write  under  date  of 
281  h September.  “The  wind  having  changed,  the  arri- 
vals from  all  quarters,  since  our  advices  of  the  13th  i nst. , 
have  been  very  numerous,  bringing  large  supplies 'of 
most  descrip  ion  ot  produce,  and  markets  have  been 
quieter  in  consequence.  A demand  for  bread  stuffs  hav- 
ing arisen  for  export  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  prices  of 
grain  anti  flour  have  again  advanced,  and  a good  deal 
of  excitement  has  prevail  d in  ihe  corn  market.  The 
weather  mnv  is 'fine,  and  harvest  operations  are  proceed- 
ing rapidly  in  the  latter  districts,  where  tiie  crops  pro- 
mise fa  irl v. 

Rice.  Liverpool,  Sept.  18 — The  excitement  lately 
caused  by  the  lailure  of  the  potato  crop  still  exists,  and 
every  parcel  oi  rice  offered  is  instantly  purchased  at  ex- 
treme pi  ices  T he  sales  amount  to  10,000  bags,  chief  I 
[tart  of  which  have  been  taken  by  exporters  at  prices  I 
ranging  from  14s  to  19s  6d  for  fine  whit  , 15;  3d  fur 
middling,  and  14s  for  low  ordinary.  15s  3 J has  been 
ubiai.n  d lor  good  broken,  and  the  price  is  stiil  expected  ! 
'to  go  higher. 

The  Huntsville  [Ala]  Advertiser  says — ‘Gen.  Hindi  ! 
ton  lias  erected  at  the  Qsw  tehee  bend,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  in  Russell  county,  in  this  state,  a trier- ! 
chant  toll  mill  for  the  inanufac'U  e of  rice  This  is  the  ! 
first  one  of  the  ki  d ever  erected  in  Alabama.  Much  of  | 
the  swamp  land  on  tiie  Cnatta hoochee  is  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  tiie  rice — and  the  mills  will  enable  planless  to  | 
prepare  it  fur  mat  keif’ 

Rice  This  article  is  likely  to  be  in  demand  nt  ad-  I 
vanned  prices  in  E nope,  and  holders  here  have  taken 
the  hint. 

Cotton — Liverpool,  Sept.  27.  No  al'eration  in  the 
price  nf  cotton  within  the  last  week,  but  the  demand  for 
speculation  has  fallen  off,  and  the  trade  purchase  more 
cautiously.  The  sales  ot  the  week  amounted  to  only 
26,400  bales. 

Havre  dates  to  the  23J.  represent  the  market  to  be  af- 
fected presisely  as  iliat  of  Liverpool. 

Flour,  at  New  York,  yesterday,  (17th,)  for  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Genesee,  Troy,  &e.;  $5,50u$5,62i.  At  Philadel- 
phia $4,87£  to  4)5,25.  At  Baltimore  $5;t5,25.  The  in  - 
speefious  of  the  week  at  Baltimore  were  15,643  bbls. 
and  596  half  bbls. 

Potatoes.  A Nova  Scotia  paper  say?:  “The  crop 
of  potatoes  is  very  great,  except  where  planted  ioo  early. 
The  partial  failure  of  ihe  crop  in  the  United  feta  ies,  and 
the  blight  in  a part  of  New  Brunswick,  will  afford  mar- 
kets lor  what  surplus  our  farmers  will  have.  Large 
prices,  however,  should  not  be  anticipated,  as  Prince 
Edward  Island  can  supply  any  deficiency  and  prevent 
high  prices.” 

Tiie  Paris  Monileur  announces  that  the  government 
will  soon  publish  precise  accounts  of  the  character  and 
progress  ol  tiie  disease  iri  potatoes,  with  the  means  of 
preveming  its  developement,  mid  oi  'using  this  year’s  crop 
without  danger  to  Ihe  health  of  men  and  animals. 

The  iron  trade  continued  brisk,  owing  to  the  re- 
quirements of  ihe  new  undertaking,  and  railway  bars 
were  consequently  muclrsougm  after.  From  the  same 
cause,  boiler  plates,  urea  in  the  construction  of  iron  ship- 
ping, u'ere  improving  in  value.  Pig  iron  was  also  sel- 
ling at  good  prices,  and  the  make  ot  the  metal  was  grea- 
ter at  present  than  was  evor  kno.vn. 

Wheat,  at  New  York  17th  i nst.,  ®I,10,il,20;  at  Phila- 
delphia Sl.u5al,10;  at  Baltimore,  the  same,  and  for  best 
white  $1,15. 

Artesian  Well.  A practical  and  scientific  gentle- 
man olf-rs  for  $39,000  to  sink  an  Arie.-ian  vveii  in  Bos- 
ton to  tne  d * pth  ol  seventeen  hundred  feet,  by  w hich  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  a million  of  gallons  of  the  very 
best  water  r an  be  thrown  into  the  city  every  day  and  to 
a height  ofai  least  one  bundled  feel  above  ihe  surface  of 
the  earth.  An  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  raise  the 
money  by  subscription. 

Deaths,  at  Portland,  Maine,  during  the  six  months 
ei  di  4 30ili  Sept  , 1 22,  of  which  40  were  under  one  year 
ol  , g , 4 were  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  lumber  ot  deaths  during  the  yea  ending  31st  of 
Muica,  1845  was  232.  Number  of  inhabitants  at  ihe 
lowest,  16  500  This  averages  only  one  in  70,  so  says 
the  Porllaad  Advertiser.  The  recent  average,  of  deatlis 
m Boston,  is  g vcti  to  one  in  41.  Prirnidence,  one  in  41. 
Salem,  one  in  5 1.  Worcester,  one  in  52.  Lowell,  one 
in  57. 

During  ihe  last  week  at  Baltimore.  53,  of  which  14 
were  under  one  year;  8 were  tree  colored,  2 slaves;  15 
died  of  consumption. 

At  St  Louis , w eek  ending  the  ,16th  ins!.,  4.5,  of  which 
13  were  under  one  year;  o.uy  1 colored  person,  a slave: 
one  died  ol  consumption. 

— The  Hon.  Samuel  Pay  n ter  died  at  his  residence  in 
Sussex  county,  Delaware,  on  the  21  instant,  in  the  78th 
year  of  Ins  age. 

— Captain  John  Nelson,  a soldier  of  the  revolution  w1  o 
lately  died  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  the  captain  oi 
the  first  steamboat  which  ever  ascended  the  Missouri 


river.  This  (says  the  St.  Louis  Republican)  was  only 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Now  Lund  reds  of  steamboats 
are  employed  in  ihe  trade  of  that  river,  and,  great  as  die 
increase,  they  yet  do  not  increase  fast  enough  for  the 
com  merce  and  productions  of  die  people  who  inhabit  the 
territory  which  it  waters.  Since  then,  too,  steamboats 
have  ascended  the  same  river  eighteen  hundred  miles 
and  returned  in  safely  and  without  delay. 

The  big  gun,  recently  made  in  England  for  t he  U.  S' 
steamer  Princeton  was  shipped  on  board  of  a packet 
ship  which  was  to  sail  on  the  26th  September  from  Liv- 
erpool. 

Iron  Steamers.  Messrs.  Hodgton  & Co.  of  Liver- 
pool, are  building  amongst  other  vessels,  an  iron  ship  of 
1200  tons  burthen,  the  first  of  a new  line  of  steamers  to 
ply  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  with  engines  of 
180  horse  power;  also,  one  of  600  ions  burihen  and  1 <;0 
horse  power,  to  ply  betu_een  Liverpool  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
ihe  first  of  a new  line  of  seven;  also,  one  for  Buenos 
Ayres,  all  fitted  wi  h a screw  propeller  and  Grantham’s 
patent  direct  action  engines. 

Knitting  Machinery.  A brick  building,  three  stories 
high,  154  tee t lung,  is  now  going  up  at  Thompsonville, 
Ci.,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  newly  invented 
knitting  machinery,  by  which  each  girl  employed  can 
knit  69  yards  a day! 

Mackerel.  The  price  of  fish  is  lower  now  than  for 
a long  series  of  years  p tsi.  The  cause  is  singular,  and 
shows  that  trade,  as  well  as  law,  is -sometimes  very  un- 
certain. The -opening  prices  fb.\  hie  catch  of  this  year, 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  Iasi  year,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  on  smoothly,  when  all  at  on.  e 
there  rushed  into  Boston  hay  an  immense  school  of  very 
fat  mackerel,  of  rather  small  siz-  , and  evidently  of  a 
di  Sere  nt  family  from  those  usually  taken.  Tne  catch  of 
the  ficliei  men  w as  instantly  quadrupled  From  this 
school  an  extra  quantity  was  taken,  am  turning,  as  some 
persons  estimate,  to  twenty  thousand  Parrel?.  Although 
very  fat  and  delicious,  they  were,  from  their  siz-,  almost 
all  marked  us  No.  2 and  3,  and  ihe  prices  of  these  num- 
bers were  throw  n down  to  llieir  present  position.  The 
fall  on  No.  2 was  four  dollars  a bairel,  causing  a very 
severe  loss  to  holders,  who  had  purchased  with  the  ordi- 
nary prospect  of  profit. 

Malaga  Fruit,  which  was  scarce  and  dear  last  sea- 
son, Pirns  oat  to  be  superior  in  quality  and  quantity  this 
season.  From  a statistical  report  lately  published,  it  ap- 
p ars  that  more  raisins  are  shipped  from  Malaga  lo  the 
United  Stales  Jian  to  ail  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  above  article  w as  scarcely  in  type  before  infor- 
mation readies  us,  whether  true  or  false — we  kuo.v  not, 
ol  a large  speculation  on  our  importers  by  a per- 
son who  arrived  from  England  in  tiie  last  steamer  who 
had  information  of  a violent  thunderstorm  having  broke 
over  Malaga  on  the  8di  of  Sep.  the  ruin  following  in 
torrents  lor  ten  hours,  d;  ing  immense  damage  lo  the 
Sun  and  Muskatel  raisins,  which  were  in  tne  drying 
Irantcs.  Estimates  were  that  from  one  third  to  Halt  the 
emp  was  lost — Raisins  had  risen  greatly;  $6  being  de- 
manded for  bine  matked  casks,  5,25  tor  black,  and 
1,80  per  box  for  muskatel  rat,  ins. 

New  Sugar.  Two  hogsheads  of  sugar,  the  first  of 
the  new  crop,  were  received  by  the  steamer  F.  M.  Streck* 
on  Saturday  Sue  also  brought  six  barrels  ol  new  mo" 
lasses.- — N.  O.  Bulletin,. 

New  yoric  city  assessments  The  amount  of  real 
estate  us  returned  by  the  Asse.--so.rs  ana  confirmed  by 
the  Supervisors,  tor  1845,  is  $177,100,790,  bei-ng  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  $5,224,198.  The  value  ol  pet- 
sonal  estate  is  $62,777,527,  being  a decrease  from  lust 
year  of  $1,949,851. 

Salt.  No  less  tiian  from  tvvenly  to  thirty  thousand 
tons  of  salt  have  been  exported  from  Liverpool  lo  the 
East  Indies  wi.liin  the  last  diree  mouths.  Tne  enterprise 
is  expected  to  return  a very  handsome  profit. 

State  Register.  The  New  York  Slate  Register  for 
1845,  coiled  by  O.  L.  Holley,  and  published  U>  J.  IJis- 
luntell,  No  lu2  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  oblig- 
ingly laid  upon  our  desk.  L is  truly  a comprehensive 
and  valuable  compilation,  comprising  a brief  National 
Register,  as  well  as  a minute  State  Register,  including 
the  cctit-us  of  1840,  returns  ol  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, lists  ot  ihe  slate  officers,  ul  postmasters  and  post 
offices,  of  newspapers  and  their  publishers,  ol  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  and  their  officers,  hueigrt 
consuls,  full  nonces  of  the  various  public  works  ol  the 
state,  ot  : lie  lines  ol  steamboats,  packets,  statements  ol 
trade  &c.,  universities,  colleges,  academies,  and  scliools, 
prisons,  corporations  and  offic  rs,  (Lc.,  dec.  Toe  hr^t 
issue  lor  this  work  was  lot  tiie  year  1843  I;  will  be 
continued  annually.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  jeW 
of  ihe  stales  have  a publication  oi  tins  character.  Each 
slate  would  find  it.  to  us  interest  lo  loliow  this  example 
and  thus  supply  what  remans  as  yet  a desideratum . 

Wool.  A letter  from  Ontario  county,  New  York., 
says: — 

“Most  of  the  wool  in  ibis  county  has  been  sold — hot  a 
fill  la,  directly,  to  the  eastern  manufacturer.--', — winch  in 
some  deque  : accounts  for  their  withdrawal  from  your 
mm!,,..  Eleven  thousand  pounds  mixed  wool  hav* 
just  been  si  j Id  to  a Rhode  Island  manufacturer  a;  3'3|c. 
per  lb.  The  16,060  lbs.  before  referred  to,  part  from  Illi- 
nois, sold  at  37c.  in  Richmond  to  the  same  manuu  ciurcr; 
1,660  ibs.  common  s >ld  al28|c.;  a prime  lot  sold  at  Ge- 
nesee lust  week  at  50c  ” 
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REMOVAL. 

The  Office  of  “Niles’  National  Register,” 
has  been  removed  to 

Eutaw  street,  one  door  from  Baltimore  street, 
and  immediately  opposite  tiie 
E ita  w H )ii33. 


FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Hibernia,  reached  Boston  on  the  19th 
bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4ih  inst.  We  have 
no  news  of  importanre  by  this  arrival.  What  re- 
lates to  crops,  trade,  &c.  will  be  found  on  the  Chro- 
nicle page. 

From  Mexico,  we  have  no  arrival  sines  our  last. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  armed  interference  of  England  and  France 
in  the  disputes  of  two  Suulh  American  republics  ha3 
been  known  for  some  lime  in  this country.  The  fact, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  frequency  of  quarrels,  in  that  part  of 
the  continent,  whether  arising  from  internal  dissen- 
sions or  from  controversies  between  different  states, 
has  rendered  the  public  mind  here  indifferent  to  their 
concerns  generally,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  from  this 
indifference  of  ours,  this  want  of  interest,  this  hold 
ing  back  in  the  affairs  of  our  S >uth  American  neigh- 
bors, that  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  are  induced 
to  interfere  in  that  quarter  and  to  assume  a control- 
ling influence  which  we  decline  to  exercise. 

The  alleged  ground  of  the  interference  of  England 
and  Fiance  in  the  controversy  between  the  Argen- 
tine republic  and  Uruguay  is  the  violation  of  a treaty 
between  the  two  republics  which  England  and  France 
“aided  to  negotiate. ” This  pretext  is  flimsy  enough. 
The  true  reason  no  doubt  is  that  commerce  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  protracted  warfare  between  the  con- 
tending parlies;  and  with  the  power  of  a strong  hand 
the  two  European  governments  stepped  in  to  com- 
mand tiie  peace. 

The  sore  point  with  us  is  not  that  this  should  be 
done — but  that  it  should  be  done  hy  Europeans.  It 
becomes  this  republic,  the  eldest  born  and  the  great- 
est on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  the  peace- 
maker on  our  own  continent,  whenever  it  may  be- 
come proper  that  such  an  office  should  be  perform- 
ed. But  our  domestic  quarrels  in  pol itics  are  as  en- 
grossing to  ourselves  as  the  war-conflicts  of  the  South 
American  states  are  to  them.  We  are  absorbed  by 
parly  concerns  and  neglect  the  high  duties  demand- 
ed by  our  position  in  reference  to  our  relations 
abroad.  Our  diplomacy  is  almost  without  organi- 
zation; fur  there  is  such  a constant  sli i fling  of  m mis- 
ters ami  envoys,  such  recallings  and  changes,  as  par- 
lies  fluctuate  at  home,  or  as  places  arc  wanted  to  re- 
ward  parlizan  services,  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
agents  abroad  is  seriously  impaired,  and  our  diplo- 
macy too  often  loses  the  benefits  of  that  sustained 
action  which  depends  so  much  on  system  and  per- 
manence. 

The  official  journal  of  Thursday  refers  to  the 
inerposition  of  France  and  England  above  alluded 
to,  and  with  a recapulation  of  the  lacts  of  the  case, 
it  says:  “It  behooves  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  take  these  things  into  seasonable  and  serious  con- 
sideration. Shall  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  by  and  see  unmoved  the  British-Asiatic  policy 
acted  over  again  among  the  independent  republics  of 
South  America?  Is  Buenos  Ayres  to  become  as 
Madras,  and  Uruguay  as  Tanjore?  If  not,  then  at 
what  point  in  its  progress  should  this  armed  Euro- 
pean interference  in  American  affairs  be  made  to  en- 
counter the  deliberate  and  solemn  protest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Slates?  It  is  impossible  lor  them 
to  behold  such  a spectacle  without  emotion.  It  is  of 
high  concernment  to  our  most  practical  national  in- 
terests, that  British  and  French  influence  and  pre- 
dominance on  the  banks  of  the  La  Platte  should  find 
an  antagonist  and  a counterpoise  in  the  public  senti- 
ment of  this  country.  Our  commercial  stake  in  the 
reg.on  of  that  river  is  loo  great  to  permit  us  to  see  it 
sacrificed.  It  is  of  yet  more  vital  concern  to  our 
avowed  national  policy,  to  keep  this  c mtinent  safe 
and  sacred  from  aggressive  foreign  iliclai ion.  We 
have  not  seen  fit — neither  we  nor  our  South  Ameri- 
can neighbors — to  come  into  that  somewhat  loo  fa 
mous  balance  of  power  system,  which  in  Europe  has 
borne  such  fruits  as  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Con- 
gress of  sovereigns  at  Liybaob-” 
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This  remonstrance]  in  all  probability,  comes  too 
late.  British  an  I French  interposition  has  done  its 
work.  Nor  has  it  been  done  secretly.  Tj^e  purpose 
of  those  two  government!)  was  avo  wed  some  time 
ago.  They  had  able  ministers  to  represent  them  on 
the  spot — men  of  promptitude  and  decision.  We  do 
not  hear  anything  of  a plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Slates  in  this  affair,  nor  anything  of  the  action  of  our 
own  government  The  “Union”  quotes  Mr.  Mon- 
roe’s language  in  1893  — language  which  has  re- 
mained almost  a dead  letter  ever  since.  “With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power,”  says  Mr  Monroe,  “we  have  not  interfered, 
and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence,  and  main- 
tained it,  and  whose  independence  we  have  on  great 
consideration  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged, 
ice  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  Ike  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  ligh  than 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States.” 

This  is  a very  good  principle.  But  if  we  do  no- 
thing to  maintain  our  proper  position  towards  our 
sister  republics,  nothing  to  establish  a wholesome 
influence  over  them — if  we  show  no  sympathy  for 
them  in  their  troubles  and  manifest  no  disposition  to 
perform  friendly  offices  for  them,  we  need  not  won- 
der if  other  leading  nations,  more  vigilant  than  our- 
selves and  more  prompt  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties, should  interpose  and  reap  the  advantages  of  such 
interposition,  whenever  circumstances  seem  lo  require 
it.  We  do  not  know  that  England  and  France 
are  justly  lo  be  blamed  in  this  matter,  since  their 
interference  goes  no  farther  than  to  stop  hostilities 
between  the  two  republics,  and  to  confirm  the  inde- 
pendence of  each.  Our  own  supineness  is  to  blame 
that  we  ourselves  did  not  interfere,  in  such  a way, 
at  least,  as  to  show  to  the  nations  of  Europe  that 
there  was  need  of  no  other  mediator,  and  that  in  the 
affairs  of  this  continent  no  interposition  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water  was  at  all  requisite. — Jhner. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


appointments  by  the  president. 

Edward  Warrens,  of  Missouri,  as  consul  of  the  U. 
Stales  for  the  port  of  Trieste,  in  the  place  of  A.  D 
Mann,  resigned. 

Tribute  to  Henry  Clay.  The  silver  vase,  in- 
tended as  a present  for  the  hon.  Henry  Clay,  was 
deposited  in  the  American  Institute,  the  illness  of  one 
of  the  artizans  engaged  in  the  work  having  delayed 
it  till  this  time,  and  even  now  it  is  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, the  inscription,  and  some  of  the  work  on  the 
shields  being  unfinished. 

The  funds  for  the  material  and  construction  of 
this  vase  were  raised  by  subscription,  among  the 
working  gold  and  silver  artificers,  employers  and 
journeymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  connected 
with  the  trade  merely  as  merchants.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  completion  of  the  present 
were  as  follows: 

At  the  first  session  of  the  congress  of  1842,  in  which 
the  tariff  was  under  revision,  the  gold  and  silver 
artificers  were  alarmed  lor  the  prosperity  of  their 
trade,  when  they  learned  that  the  new  bill,  than  ma- 
turing to  its  passage,  had  reduced  the  duly  of  12j 
per  cent,  on  gold  and  silver  ware  and  jewelry,  pro- 
vided by  the  old  tariff',  to  five  percent. — a protection 
which  they  did  not  deem  at  all  sufficient  to  foster  the 
inieresls  of  American  workmen  in  these  branches  of 
skill  and  industry. 

A delegation  was  immediately  appointed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Washing'on.  They  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Fillmore,  but  the  bili  was  then  at  its  third  read- 
ing, and  he  was  fearful  that  interfering  with  details 
at  that  late  stage  would  jeopard  the  whole  bill;  their 
application  to  him  was  therefore  unsuccessful. 

They  had  too  much  at  stake,  however  to  abandon 
their  purpose,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  se- 
nate. An  interview  was  sought  and  obtained  with 
Mr.  Tallinadge.  He  recommended  them  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Clay,  who,  as  chair. nan  of  the  committee  of 
finance  had  charge  of  the  tariff'  bill.  Mr.  Clay,  at  the 
time,  was  on  the  flour  advocating  some  of  its  pro- 
visions. 1 


The  delagation  waited  till  he  had  concluded,  were 
introduced  to  him  by  ?vlr.  Talimadge,  passed  over  aD 
hour  in  conversation  explaining  their  views,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  clear  headed  statesman  of 
the  wesl  that  the  protection  which  they  asked  was 
nothing  more  than  was  proper  and  just.  At  the  pro- 
per lime  Mr.  Clay  proposed  an  amendment,  advocat- 
ed it  in  one  of  his  most  persuasive  speeches,  and  the 
result  was,  the  changing  of  the  duty  on  silver  ware 
to  thirty  arid  that  on  jewelry  to  25  percent. 

The  vase  stands  about  three  feet  high,  cost  $1  000 
and  in  its  chaste  and  beautiful  workmanship  does 
great  credit  to  the  manufacturer,  William  Mams,  the 
former  worthy  assistant  alderman  of  the  fifth  ward. 
Tne  chasing  is  neat  arid  elaborate,  the  white  frost 
work  contrasting  finely  with  the  burnished  portion. 
The  handles  are  light  and  graceful,  beautifully  chi- 
selled, and  fitted  to  the  body  with  a gentle  and 
symmetrical  curve.  Between  them  are  two  shields, 
one  on  each  side.  Q,i  ooa  it  is  intended  lo  depict  in 
chasing,  a silversmith’3  workshop,  with  the  men  bu- 
sily employed,  and  on  the  other  to  engrave  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

presented 

to 

HENRY  CLAY, 

BY  THE 

GOLDAND  SILVER  ARTIZANS 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORE, 

As  a tribute  of  their  respect  for  the  faithful  and 
patriotic  manner  ir.  which  he  has  discharged  his 
high  public  trusts,  and  especially  for  his  early  and 
untiring  advocacy  of  "Protection  to  American  Indus • 
try.” 

1815. 

COMMITTEE. 

William  Adams,  Edward  Y.  Prime, 

M.  G Baldwin,  Daniel  Carpenter, 

A.  G.  Peckham,  David  Dunn. 

The  richest  part  of  the  chasing  is  on' the  cover, 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  with  wings  ex- 
tended as  if  just  alighting  upon  a rock,  against  which 
the  surrounding  waters  are  vainly  beating.  How 
typical,  we  thought,  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
presented.  The  waves  of  adversity  may  roar,  the 
wind  of  political  ingratitude  may  whistle  around, 
but  seated  on  the  rock  of  his  country’s  prosperity  he 
can  proudly  look  to  posterity  for  that  justice  which 
his  contemporaries  may  deny. 

Our  relations  with  England.  An  article  ap- 
peared a few  days  since  in  the  United  States  Gazette, 
Philadelphia,  indicating  that  letters  had  been  re- 
ceived  from  Mr.  McLane,  our  new  minister  at  Lon- 
don, expressive  of  a wish  to  return  home,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  president  to  furnish  him 
with  such  instructions  in  relation  to  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries,  as  would  ena- 
ble him  to  be  of  service  in  settling  those  dfficullies, 
as  he  had  beeh  led  to  expect  when  he  accepted  the 
mission. 

The  Washington  “UnioD,”  immediately  contra- 
dicted the  statement,  and  alledged  that  Mr.  McLane 
had  expressed  no  such  wish. 

The  Philadelphia  American,  of  the  24th,  in  allusion 
to  the  subject,  says  “There  have  been  within  a few 
days,  several  rumors  in  circulation  in  regard  to  the 
mission  of  Mr.  McLane.  A correspondent  of  one 
of  our  city  contemporaries  alleges  that  the  minister 
has  several  times  asked  a recall.  The  Union  con- 
tradicts this,  very  positively.  No  doubt  the  Union 
is  right.  If,  while  denying  an  error,  it  had  affirmed 
the  truth,  however,  we  might  have  hud  in  the  cabi- 
net paper  some  such  state  uent  as  the  following: 

Mr.  McLane  was  no  seeker  for  the  place  of  minis- 
ter to  England.  He  would  have  preferred  to  live  in 
Baltimore,  where  personal  and  public  interests  de- 
mand his  attention.  He  was  surprised  by  his  nomi- 
nation, and  at  first  declined  the  office.  He  had  an 
interview  with  the  oresident,  and  without  much  cir- 
cumlocution, told  him.  that  the  position  he  had  as- 
sumed in  regard  to  the  Oregon  boundary  was  alto- 
gether untenable.  Our  rights,  he  said  to  Mr.  Polk, 
were  by  no  means  so  comprehensive,  or  so  positive, 
as  he  seemed  lo  think.  The  president  professed  to 
falter  in  liis  opinions  and  determinations. 

Mr.  McLane  accepted  the  mission,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  settling  the  Oregon  question,  and  was  promised 
such  instructions  as  would  induce  on  amicable  treaty, 

I based  on  mutual  concessions.  Although  th«  contain- 
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plated  treaty  was  to  be  signed  in  Washington,  it  was 
to  be  arranged  entirely  in  London,  and  solely  by  Mr. 
McLane  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  For  rea- 
sons not  very  difficult  to  imagine,  the  signing  was  to 
be  done  in  Washington,  whither  Mr.  McLane  would 
have  forwarded  the  best  terms  to  be  procured,  in  the 
shape  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Pakenham. 

Well,  Mr.  McLane  has  been  until  this  time,  wait- 
ing the  promised  instructions,  and,  if  his  patience 
were  of  such  enduring  quality,  he  would  wait  until 
the  day  of  doom  for  them.  The  instructions  will  not 
be  sent.  The  president  may  shelter  himself  under 
resolutions,  to  be  introduced  and  passed  by  the  war 
party  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  minis- 
ter WILL  RETURN. 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  our  advices  from  the  seat  of 
government;  abd  the  character  and  position  of  our 
authors  leave  us  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  correctness.” 


U.  S.  Treasury  Report,  for  1845.  A Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  writes  in  anticipation  of  the  treasurer’s 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June, 
1845,  in  substance  that, 

The  receipts, 

From  customs  will  exceed  $27,500,000 

From  public  lands  “ 2,000,000 

Miscellaneous  sources  263,998 

Or,  altogether,  over  $29,700,000 
To  which  add  the  balance  1 

in  treasury,  1st  July,  > 7,857,379 

1844,  ' 5 


Making  a total  of  over  $37,500,000 

Expenditures. 

Of  the  war  department,  will  exceed,  $15,000,000 
Of  the  navy  department  “ C, 000, 000 

The  civil  list  will  not  exceed  2,225,000 

The  foreign  intercourse  “ 500,000 


The  writer  adds  that  there  will  be  a balance  of 
over  $7,500,000  in  the  treasury.  It  will  be  seen  that 
largely  over  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  past  year 
have  been  for  military  purposes. 


[The  Washington  Union  says  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  grossly  erroneous.] 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

The  army  of  observation.  By  the  steamer  Alabama, 
eapt.  Windle,  at  N.  O.,  we  have  dates  from  Aransas 
bay  to  the  12th.  Everything  remained  quiet  there. 

Major  Ringold’s  corps  of  Light  Artillery  had 
reached  St.  Joseph’s  island,  having  lost  only  three 
horses  during  their  voyage  f rom  Baltimore. 

The  steamer  Cincinnati,  has  returned  to  New  Or- 
leans, having  carried  two  companies  of  the  3d  artil- 
lery to  Corpus  Christi;  company  A,  Captain  Burk, 
Lieuts.  Kilbourn  and  Churchill;  and  company  I,  Capt. 
George  Taylor,  and  Lieuis.  Gilham  and  Ayres,  sur- 
geon Hawkins,  Capt.  Perkins,  Sutler.  There  were 
no  United  States  vessels  of  war  at  Aransas  when  the 
Cincinnati  sailed,  but  she  left  there  the  ship  Her- 
man, with  troops  from  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the 
schooners  Fame,  Wm.  Bryan,  Rosella,  Two  Friends, 
Gertrude,  Cornelia,  and  T.  F.  Hunt. 

On  the  26th  ult.  the  barque  Plicenix,  of  Richmond, 
arrived  at  Aransas  in  24  days  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va.,  with  two  companies  (D  and  E)  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  artillery. 

Gen.  Worth  arrived  at  Aransas  by  the  Cincinnati, 
having  gone  on  board  atTampa  Bay,  at  which  place 
the  steamer  touched. 

Tne  barque  Pacific  arrived  on  the  20th  ult.  at 
Aransas  from  New  York,  with  flying  artillery  and 
horses  on  board.  Thirteen  horses  were  lost  on  the 
passage,  from  being  placed  in  the  hold. 

“Varmints.”  According  to  the  following  extract 
of  a letter,  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
wntten  by  an  officer  of  the  army  at  Corpus  Christi, 
the  post  occupied  by  Gen.  Taylor’s  “army  of  occu- 
pation” cannot  be  particularly  desirable: 

“7 th  Infantry  camp, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Sept.  3,  1845. 

“ * * * Florida  may  be  the ‘land  of  promise,’ 

but  Texas  is  the  land  of  ‘varmints.’  In  clearing  the 
ground  to  pitch  my  tent,  I killed  a water  moccasin; 
about  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  I was  awakened  up 
by  the  barking  of  a dog;  he  had  just  run  a rattle- 
snake out  of  my  neighbor’s  tent,  when  the  rattling 
and  the  barking  aroused  me — 9 rattles — captured.  I 
again  lay  down,  and  when  day  broke,  a yellow  neck- 
ed lizard  was  cocking  his  eye  cunningly  at  me  from 
the  ridge-pole  ?of  my  tent.  I sprang  up,  seized  my 
boot  to  despatch  him,  when,  lu!  out  oi  the  boot  drop- 
ped a tarantula!  Exhausted  from  fright  and  fatigue, 

1 sank  back  into  a chair;  but  no  sooner  down  than  1 
was  compelled  rapidly  to  abandon  the  position,  hav- 
ing been  stung  in  the  rear  by  a scorpion!  * * * 

Besides  the  above  mishaps,  he  lost  a valuable  dog 
by  a shark.  The  dog  had  jumped  overboard  from  a 
boat,  to  follow  his  master  to  the  shore,  when  the  vo- 
racious monster  caught  him,” 


naval  journal. 

British  naval  preparations.  A Portsmouth  journal 
says:  “A  large  augmentation  in  the  number  of  arti- 
sans and  laborers  in  all  our  dock  cards  will  take 
place  immediately.  No  less  than  426  additional  are 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  this  dock  yard — namely,  150 
shipwrights,  36  joiners,  22  caulkers,  48  smiths — -100 
laborers,  42  sawyers,  and  38  rope  makers’  laborers. 
The  rope  makers  are  also  to  be  augmented,  and  se- 
veral stout  boys  are  to  be  admitted  to  this  depart- 
ment. Witli  the  increased  force  four  large  war 
steamers  are  to  be  built  upon  the  designs  respective- 
ly of  Mr.  Fmchan,  the  master  shipwright,  and  Mr. 
White,  oPCowes. 

These  vessels  we  are  informed  wilt  be  got  ofF  the 
stocks  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  additional 
force  is  engaged  for  six  months,  at  the  same  wages 
as  the  other  artisans.  A daily  report  is  ordered  to 
be  made  of  the  state  of  the  advanced  thirty  sail  of- 
the-hne;  an  1 all  stores  not  perishable,  and  furniture 
liable  to  deteriorate  by  being  afloat,  are  to  be  put  on 
board  as  convenient.  The  steam  guard  ships  arc  to 
be  brought  forward  immediately;  in  fact,  some  of 
them  have  already  been  taken  in  hand.  Notice  for 
tenders  from  engineers  iias  been  issued,  and  the  ten- 
ders for  sere w-macliinery  for  these  steam  guard 
ships  will  be  sent  into  the  admiralty  from  the  vari- 
ous firms  after  the  1st  of  next  month. 


Currency — Coin.  Value  of  foreign  moneys,  as  ta- 
ken at  the  custom  house  in  Ntw  York. 


Augsburg  florins 

$0 

48 

Batavia  rix  dollar 

75 

Brazil  guilder 

40 

Banco  marks 

33* 

Barcelona  and  Catalonia  livres 

53* 

Brabant  florin 

34 

Bremen  dollar 

78 

Bengal  sieca  rupee,  (fixed  by  law) 

50 

Bombay  sieca  rupee 

50 

Calcutta  rupee,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

50 

China  tale,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

1 

48 

Cayenne  livres,  7 to  a dollar. 

Creveld  florins 

37] 

Crowns  of  Tuscany 

1 05 

Current  marks 

28 

Denmark  rix  dollar,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

1 

00 

Ducat  of  Naples 

80 

Dutch  florins  or  guilders 

48 

England  pound  sterling,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

4 

80 

F ranee — franc 

18J 

France,  livre,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 
Florence  livre,  6]  to  a dollar 

18i 

Genoa  livre 

183 

Halifax  pound 

4 

00 

Hamburg  rix  dollar 

1 

00 

India  pagoda,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

1 

84 

Jamaica  currency,  $3  to  the  £ 

5 

00 

Leghorn  dollar 

90| 

Leghorn  livre,  65  to  the  dollar. 

Louis  d’or,  or  rix  dollar  of  Bremen 

78* 

Ounce  of  Sicily 

2 

48 

Portugal  milreas,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

1 

24 

Russia  rouble* 

10* 

Spain  real  of  plate,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

10 

Spain  real  of  vellon,  (thus  fixed  by  law) 

5 

St.  Gaul  guilders 

40* 

Sweden  lis  dollar 

1 

00 

Saxon  dollar 

69 

Swiss  livre 

27 

Scudes  of  Malta 

40 

Trieste  guilder 

48 

Turkish  piaster,  value  lo  be  ascertained  ac- 

cording  to  the  exchanges  on  London. 

Prussian  rix  dollar 

68* 

Prussian  florin 

23 

Leipsic  florin 

48 

^Subject  to  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London. 

Note.  All  currencies  not  fixed  by  law,  will  he 
taken  according  to  the  American  consul’s  certificate 
of  their  intrinsic  value,  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  which  must  accompany  the  invoice. 

New  York  Stale  Register,  1845. 

Mr.  Hogan’s  mission  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  24lh  says:  “The 
subjoined  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  disclos- 
es a fact  ol  some  interest,  not  to  “the  slaveholding 
portion  of  the  United  States”  only,  but  to  all  the 
freemen  who  compose  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try. We  do  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  in- 
formation: arid,  if  the  writer  has  any  further  or  more 
particular  information  on  this  subject,  we  invite  him 
to  reveal  it.” 

“ Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

“Mr.  Calhoun,  towards  the  close  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration, despatched  aa  agent  to  the  island  of  I 


St.  Domingo,  for  what  particular  objects  it  was  not 
known.  He  was  paid  out  of  the  secret  service  fund. 
This  agent  (Mr.  Hogan)  has  returned,  and  made  a 
voluminous,  and,  as  I understand,  an  interesting  re- 
port, which  will,  probably,  at  some  time,  see  the 
light.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  relaies  chiefly  to  the 
condition  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island,  and 
tlie  si'uation  and  prospecls  of  the  Dominicans;  their 
war  with  the  H:  y liens;  the  policy  of  the  English  and 
French  governments  in  regard  lo  them . and  to  the 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  West  India  islands  gene- 
rally, &c.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  perhaps  the  government  of  France 
also,  will  take  such  a course  as  will  aid  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  island,  and,  indeed,  in  ail 
the  Spanish  and  French  islands.  The  subject  is  one 
of  some  interest  to  the  slavehoiding  portion  of  the 
United  Slates.” 

It  is  reasonable  lo  presume  that  our  government 
should  avail  itself  of  means  of  ascertaining  the 
movements,  political  and  commercial,  of  so  consi- 
derable and  near  a neighbor  as  the  island  of  Hayti, 
especially  when  it  is  well  known  that  European 
powers  are  by  no  means  unattentive  spectators  of 
the  civil  differences  and  wars  that  have  for  some 
time  existed  between  the  Haytians  and  Dominicans, 
fomented  sfs  these  disputes  very  probably  are  by  those 
very  powers.  Indeed  the  administration  would  be 
censurable  if  it  neglected  to  place  itself  in  possession 
of  more  authentic  information  than  would  reach  it 
by  transient  means  from  a people  with  whom,  be  it 
remembered,  this  country  has  no  accredited  agent 
whatever.  As  to  the  publication,  forthwith,  of  the 
information  obtained  by  the  agent,  we  presume  that 
that  should  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  information.  Our  government,  republic  though 
it  be,  may  be  in  possession  of  secrets,  at  least  for  a 
time,  that  it  were  belter  not  to  trust  to  the  public 
press  for  keeping. 


STATUS  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  Hampshire  The  official  canvass  of  the  vote 
at  the  late  trial  for  a member  of  congress,  shows 


these  aggregates. 

For  Woodbury,  loco.  18,010 

“ Goodwin,  whig  10,055 

“ Hale,  Anti-Texas  loco.  8,355 
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Woodbury’s  plurality  over  Goodwin  7,055.  He 
lacks  521  of  a majority  over  all. 

The  Hon.  Franklin  Pearce  has  declined  the  ap- 
pointment, conferred  on  him  by  Governor  Steele,  of 
senator  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  place  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury. 
It  is  said  in  the  official  paper  of  the  state  that  Gov. 
Steele  will  not  hurry  himself  to  make  another  ap- 
pointment, and  it  is  even  hinted  that  he  would  like 
the  place  very  well  himself. 

New  Jersey.  Ail  the  sheriffs  of  New  Jersey  will 
be  thrown  out  of  office  this  week  by  the  change  in 
the  election  law  of  that  state,  which  transfers  the 
election  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  November.  They  are  elected  annu- 
ally, and  their  terms  expire  under  the  old  law  on  the 
Monday  following  the  second  Tuesday  in  October — 
No  provision  having  been  made  for  the  change  in  the 
law,  there  will  be  a vacancy  till  the  next  election 
under  the  new  law. 

Pennsylvania.  Finances.  The  treasurer  of  the  state 
has  already  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
dollais  of  funds  that  are  appliable  towards  the  pay; 
ment  of  the  interest  that  will  be  due  on  the  state  debt 
on  the  first  of  February  next,  and  not  the  least  doubt 
remains  of  his  being  able  to  meet  the  total  of  inte- 
rest payable,  by  that  date. 

Relief  notes.  On  the  30th  ult.  the  state  treasurer 
cancelled  and  delivered  to  the  auditor  general  for 
destruction,  $35,000  of  the  notes  issued  1st  May, 
1844.  The  whole  amount  of  the  relief  notes  now- 
outstanding  is  but  little  over  $1,200,000. 

Election.  Returns  have  been  received  which  show 
that  the  next  legislature  will  stand  as  follows: 

Senate,  18  locos.  14  whigs.  1 native. 

House,  68  locos.  32  whigs.  0 

86  46  1 

Loco  majority  on  joint  ballot  40. 

Not  one  of  the  native  party  succeeded  at  the  last 
election.  The  one  senator  of  that  party  in  the  le- 
gislature holds  over,  from  a former  election. 

Illinois. — The  end  of  the  Mormon  soar.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  pledge  of  the  Mormons: 

Na uvoo,  Oct.  1,  1845. 

To  General  John  J.  Hardin,  W.  B.  Warren,  S.  A. 

Douglass,  and  J.  A.  McDougal: 
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Messrs — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  re- 
questing us  “to  submit  the  facts  and  intention  stated 
by  us  in  writing,  in  order  that  you  may  lay  them  be 
fore  the  governor  and  the  people  of  the  state,”  we 
would  refer  V'ou  to  our  communication  of  the  24 1 h 
ult.  to  the  “Quincy  comm  it  tee,”  &c.,  a copy  of  which 
is  herewith  enclosed. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  would  say  that  vve  had 
commenced  making  arrangements  to  remove  from 
this  country  previous  to  the  recent  distui bances; 
that  we  now  h i ve  four  companies  org mized,  of  one 
hundred  families  each,  and  six  more  companies  now 
organizing,  of  the  same  number  each,  preparatory  to 
a removal. 

That  one  hundred  families,  including  the  twelve, 
the  High  Council,  the  trustees,  and  general  authori- 
ties of  the  church,  are  fully  determined  to  remove  in 
the  spring,  ind.ipcndmt'  of  the  cooling  may  of  selling 
property;  and  that  (hi-  company  will  comprise  from 
live  to  six  hundred  souls. 

That  the  church  as  a body,  desire  to  remove  with 
us,  and  will,  if  sales  can  be  effected,  so  as  to  raise 
the  necessary  means. 

That  the  organization  of  the  church  vve  represent 
is  such  that  there  never  ran  ex  isl  but  one  bead  or  pre- 
sidency, at  any  one  time,  and  that  all  good  members 
wish  to  be  with  the  organization;  and  ali  are  deter- 
mined to  remove  to  some  distant  point,  where  we 
shall  neither  infringe  or  be  infringed  upon,  so  soon 
as  time  and  means  shall  permit. 

That  we  have  some  hundreds  of  farms  and  some 
two  thousand  or  more  houses  tor  sale  in  this  city  and 
county,  and  we  request  all  good  citizens  tu  assist  in 
the  disposal  of  our  property. 

That  vve  do  not  expect  to  find  purchasers  for  our 
Temple  and  other  public  buildings;  but  we  aie  wil- 
ling to  rent  them  to  a respectable  community  who 
may  inhabit  the  city. 

That  vve  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  although 
vve  may  not  lind  purchasers  lor  our  propeiiy,  - e will 
not  sacrifice  or  give  it  avvav,  or  suffer  it  to  be  ille- 
gally wrest  'd  from  us. 

That  we  do  not  intend  to  sow  any  wheat  this  fall 
and  should  vve  all  sail  we  shall  not  put  in  any  more 
crops  of  any  description. 

J hit  as  soon  as  practical)!*1  vve  shall  appoint  com- 
mittees for  this  city,  La  liarpe,  Macedonia.  Bear 
Creek,  and  all  necessary  places  in  the  county  to  give 
informalion  10  purchasers. 

That  if  all  these  ie<!im  mials  are  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  people  that  wo  are  in  earnest,  ‘vve  will 
soon  give  them  a sign  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  we 
will  leave  them 

In  be  bail  u!  the  Council,  respectfully  vours,  &c. 

6R1GMAN  YOUNG,  Pres’t. 

William  Rickards.  Cmi  It 

Agriculture.  The  Abon  Telegraph  says:  “The 

quantity  ol  standing  com  which  may  be  seen  from 
Mound  Farm,  in  Jersey  r.ounly,  under  twenty  miles 
from  this  place  cannot  amount  to  less  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  the  best. 
From  Mr.  B A Davidson’s  residence  on  the  bluff, 
on  the  road  from  Alton  to  Ed  vardsville,  and  about 
seven  mile3  from  this  city,  there  may  be  seen,  with- 
out moving  from  the  same  spot,  by  looking  only  in 
two  directions,  fields  of  standing  corn,  the  probable 
yields  of  which  is  estimated  at  one  million  five  hun 
dred  thousand  bushels.  Beat  this  who  can!” 

Alton  statistics,  '‘he  to.vn  of  Alton,  exhibits  a 
strange  prien  Jui-mou  in  i.s  statistics,  for  it  is  slated 
that  the  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  4,000, 
and  that  among  the  whole  there  are  oniy  twelve  un- 
married females,  eleven  of  whom  are  engaged,  arid 
the  twellih  is  a widow,  who  has  already  had  three 
husbands.  Il  the  census  is  accurately  compiled,  we 
agree  perfectly  with  the  Newark  Adverli-er  that 
thi3  otters  a fine  “chance  for  unmarried  ladies.” — * 
Celibacy  in  such  a community  would  seem  to  be 
very  nearly  or  quite  impossible.  The  forlorn  one 
making  up  the  dozen  unprovided  is  vve  are  bound  to 
believe,  in  only  a very  temporary  widowhood,  and 
will  be  obliged  in  a very  few  days  to  lake  the  fourth 
husband.  The  Altonians  will  never  permit  a lady 
to  remain  unmarried  more  than  a month. 

[Courier  8{  Enquirer. 

Lynch  Law.  We  find  the  following  in  the  St.  Louis 
Reveille,  of  Thursday,  the  2 I mst. 

It  is  reported  that  the  two  men  named  Redman, 
brothers,  with  five  others,  were  recently  arrested 
in  the  vicinity  of  Davenport,  charged  with  the  mur- 
der ot  Colonel  "Davenport.  Suspicion  was  strong 
as  to  their  guilt.  We  have  heard  rumors  that 
Lynch  lav  ha  I been  inflicted  upon  both  the  Red- 
mans since  their  arrest — mat  they  both  were  hung. 

The  whole  seven  were  Mormons. 

Tennessee — Official  vote  for  governor.  The  re- 
turns lor  governor  were  counted  un  me  I3th  in  con- 
vention of  both  brandies  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
vole^eclared  as  follows: 


Whole  number  of  votes  polled,  114,915 

Of  which  Aaron  V.  Brown  received  58,208 

Ephraim  H.  Foster  received  50  040 

Brown's  majority,  1023 


Brown's  majority,  1023 

Governor  Brown  was  inaugurated  on  the  15th  in- 
stant. 


MI -SCULL  ASH  DUS, 


Fro  il  the  oih  of  the  present  mo  oil  corn  is  permitted 
to  he  imported  free  of  dutv  in*'  * Belgium. 

Tn .-  foil  i\v m2  is  a cnmparalivc  slatemeul  of  the  re- 
ceipts ot  iho  Belgian  ) iiir*M  Is  during  list-  first  six  months 
of  iho  years  1344  and  1345 


January 
February 
i March 
April 
May 
June 


HU 

6 13  20 j fit 
065  :34  £>•:) 
769  582  Si 
901.440  52 
970  260  27 
933  60)  01 


4,934  424  19 


1315. 

753. -170  57 
627  262  27 
956  i 03  30 
937,101  fii) 
1,037.599  70 
1 061.1 19  04 


5. 482  960  56 


This  shows  an  increase  of  5 i ),  176  fr.  37*".,  eleven  per 
cen'.,  in  favor  of  ihc  first  half  ot  iho  present  -car.  Al 
lb.1  same  time,  ii  is  to  he  remarked  that  ibis  increase  lias 
j been  entirely  de  wed  from  the  trarisp  srtoi  merchandise, 
the  number  of  p'.fesengers  havin'  diminished. 


AtheVjEUMs — Projects  for  the^e  invaluable  ii  dilutions 
wore  started  all  over  ill-  Union  a few  years  since,  about 
the  perio  ! of  the  Morus  fvl ulticauiis  Mania,  and  with 
something  like  the  san  e for' line.  Th  v ware  seized 
j hold  of  as  a mat  er  of  speculation,  insn  a 1 of  being  a- 
diipted  with  cool  d,  iteration  . nd  j roseeu  ed  with 
I practical  patience,  most  of  them  tliu.i  a natural  death 
j so  soon  as  the  speculation  foiled.  Such  however,  as 
| were  grasped  in  a proper  spirit  and  by  the  proper  mem- 
j hers  of  community,  haw  proved  blessings  to  the 
, community  that  continued  to  enjoy  their  benefits. 

We  have  reee  ved  the  Report  made  to  the  Providence 
• Athenasum,  at  their  tenth  Annual  Meeting,  on  22d,  ult. 
The  laets  staled  therein  evince  that,  lire  adv, images 
held  out  by  the  institution  for  intellectual  culture  are 
I duly  appreciated  and  avail  d of.  The  regard  of  tne  A- 
: theiicemn  seems  principally  devoted  to  their  Library, 

! which  in  the  words  of  the  report,  is  “rich  in  ihe  gathered 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  perhaps  equably  rich  in  the  se- 
lected treasures  of  the  present.”  It  uow  consists  of  12,- 
135  volumes,  813  of  which  were  added  during  the  pasi 
i year.  They  ore  adopted  t * ev  ry  rasre  anJ  want,  and 
! ore  selecied  vvidi  an  especial  v.ew  to  the  useful.  Many 
excellent  maps  also  are  possessed  byjthe  company 

The  total  circulation  of  books  during  the  past  year 
[ has  been  over  15,200  volumes, — affording  about  un  aver 
ug-  ol  290  volumes  constantly  in  use.  Who  can  judge 
ihe  influence  that  suen  advantages  exert  upon  ihe  in- 
tellectual and  moral  condition  of  a community;  or  who 
[ can  appreciate  the  benefits  therefrom,  which  like  the 
broad  currents  of  'he  ocean,  spread  noiselessly,  yei 
deep  and  irre.-isiibh at  mice  the  most  wonderful,  and 
the  most  . ctive  agent  in  raising  die  level  of  ihe  human 
mind. 

How  long  may  it  bee  are  such  an  institution,  nojmat- 
ter  how  humble  its  beginning,  shall  grace  every  town, 
village  and  community  of  our  £oountry?  Ls  influence 
would  soon  be  felt, — and  its  improvement  soon  demand- 
ed. 

The  Providence  Athene  :m  is  sustained  by  a tax 
(during  the  past  year  of  $5)  on  420  shares  ol  transfera- 
ble tax. 


Singular  Phenomenon  on  Lake  Ontario.  On  Sa- 
turday last  a most  extraordinary  occurrence  was  noiiced 
in  the  lake  at  this  place  Shortly  before  noon  some  gen- 
tlemen walking  upon  the  wharf,  happening  to  cast  their 
eyes  upon  the  water  between  the  piere  were  struck  with 
the  very  unusual  appearance  of  a strong  current  tide,  as 
it  it  were  setting  directly  out  io  sea.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  Lake  was  going  bodily  away.  In  a few  mi- 
nutes nearly  a third  part  of  the  inner  harbor,  with  a 
corresponding  poriion  ol  the  shore  on  either  side,  was 
left  entirely  bare,  when  suddenly  the  tide  turned  and 
came  as  rapidly  hack  again,  filling  the  harbor,  at  least 
two  feel  higher  lhan  it  was  before.  This  extraordinary 
action  of  ihe  Lake  was  continued  at  regular  intervals  of 
every  eight  or  ten  minutes  till  after  dark, — the  Highest 
tide  noticed  being  a little  before  six  o’clock  in  the  * ven- 
ing,  when  the  water  rose  several  inches  higher  than  ii 
was  last  spring,  and  just  two  feet  and  an  inch  above  its 
present  level. 

We  understand  the  same  occurrence  was  noticed  at 
other  places  on  the  Lake,  and  hear  that  at  Port  Hope 
the  effect  was  so  great  that  the  Princess  Royal  could  not 
get  into  the  harbor  at  all,  running  hard  aground  when 
more  than  her  length  outside  the  entrance  to  the  piers. 
The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a phenomenon  is  at  pre- 
sent a matter  of  various  conjecture,  but  the  general  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  that  it  could  only  have  been  produced 
by  a violent  earthquake  in  some  part  of  the  continent, 
which  vve  shall  probably  soon  hear  of. — Cobourg  Whig. 


Important  from  the  river  Amazon. — Captain  Klaus  -, 
| of  Pliiiuelaphia,  has  mseoveied  that  the  river  Amazon  is 
navigable  for  steamships  from  its  mouth,  on  the  Atlan- 
I tic,  near  to  L ina,  in  Peru,  and  within  eight  miles  of  Cal- 
I lao.  one  of  die  principal  ports  on  the  Pacific.  A long  ac- 


count of  his  expedition  t3  given  in  the  Granada  Chroni- 
-le  of  the  16ih  of  September,  1344.  The  account 

says. 

“He  directed  his  course  to  the  river  Guallaga,  bv  the 
mountain  of ‘Pasco.’  Arrived  at  the  village  of  T’ingo, 
he  embarked  in  n canoe  with  ihe  object  of  exploring  die 
l iver,  to  see  if  it  was  practicable  to  navigate  it  by  steam; 
four  ili  um*  is  Inivmg,  for  that  purpose,  arrived  from 
North  America.  Following  the  stream,  he  approached 
i small  hamlet,  died  Y urirnaguas,  which  is  the  port  of 
d;e*  oiiy  of  M lyu'iamha,  where  he  took  in  provisions. 

I"  . M u Yurimaguu-i  Iv  prosecuted  his  downward  course 
tn  ' igumi,’  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Marahnon 
• u o'  GiMiluga.  Here  ho  entered  the  Marahnon,  and 
prooecJei  to  iho  Ironiiors  of  Pern  and  Brazil,  arriving 
.n  a settlement  called  ‘Our  Lady  of  Loretto,*  where  lie 
s u w several  Brazilian  schooners.  From  Loretto  he  sent 
on  a person  to  Jabalinega,  a town  of  Brazil,  with  orders 
tu  the  four  ? earners  there,  io  ascend  the  river  as  far  as 
Loretto.  and  m a few  days  the  whole  four  .arrived,  salu- 
ting the  Brazilian  battery,  which  mounted  seven  guns. 
In  I*  iretto  there  is  a large  lake,  in  which  three  ol  the  . 
steamers  anchored  to  wait  orders,  and  in  the  other,  cal- 
led the  Peruvian,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  horse  power, 
Cap'ain  Klause  embarked,  taking  on  board  all  iho  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  clean  out  the  river  Guallaga,  and  to 
construct  landing  places,  &c  He  then  proceeded  a- 
gaiui-t  the  si  ream  to  die  mouth  of  the  Guallaga,  and  port 
of ‘Laguna,’ where  he  anchored  in  ten  fathoms.  Here 
he  discharge. I ihe  machinery  into  canoes,  and,  assisted 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians. he  ascended  the  liver, 
clearing  it  of  every  obstruction  as  far  as  ‘Pachisa,’  at 
whicu  place  he  was  obliged  to  augment  the  number  of 
hands  to  seven  hundred,  from  iho  increase  of  the  work 
and  labor  they  had  to  perform.  He  thence  continued 
his  c .urse  against  the  current  to  the  village  of  Tingo, 
die  utmost  point  of  steam  navigation  in  the  river  Gual- 
laga, distant  from  Lima  seven  or  eight  days  by  land. — 
From  Tingo  he  returned  back  oil  foot  with  twenty-five 
soldiers  by  the  ‘Pauipa  del  Sacramento’  to  the ‘Laguna,’ 
where  he  found  the  steamer  lie  had  left  there  al  anchor. 
He  again  embarked  in  the  steamer,  and  proceeded  in 
her  up  the  Guallaga  (now  cleared  of  all  obstruction)  un- 
til he  again  reached  Tingo  without  the  slightest  accident. 
From  Tingo  Captain  Klause  forwarded  despatches  to 
Lima,  notifying  the  urri  al  of  the  steamer,  and  without 
loss  of  time  he  reduced  his  steps  in  a canoe,  with  the  in- 
tention of  -sending  up  to  Tingo  the  other  s'eamers  which 
were  awaiting  orders  in  the  lake  of ‘Our  Lady  of  Loret- 
to,' bat  at  the  port  of  Yarimagua3  he  received  a letter 
from  the  firm  at  Lima,  directing  him  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  explore  ihe  river  Pasiaza,  as  far  as  ii  may  be 
navigable  by  steam,  and  in  case  the  navigation  should 
prove  io  be  practicable,  io  propose  a contract  to' the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Eqnadnr,  In  effect  the  exploration  was 
performed,  and  ihe  river  found  perfectly  navigable  for 
steam  vessels,  save  a few  obstructions,  which  would  be 
cleared  away  o i the  Government  consenting  to  a con- 
tract. From  the  p unt  of  confluence  of  the  Pastaza  with 
the  Marahnon  to  the  boundaries  of  Peru  and  the  Eqna- 
dor,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Andoas,  Captain  Klause  did 
riot  meet  wi  h any  obstacle  except  a sandbank,  which, 
wuh  ordinary  camion,  may  be  easily  evaded:  trie  current 
is  rapid.  From  Aodoas  upwards  there  are  man;  ob» 
strue  ions,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
machinery  brought  by  the  steamers  for  that  purpose. 
Near  Aodoas,  Captain  K ause  discovered  two  moun- 
tains of  rock  salt,  one  very  while,  the  other  red  lishjand 
along  the  banks  of  the  Pastaza,  above  Andoas,  he  saw  a 
numoerof  little  hamlets  and  settlements  of  wild  Indians, 
called  Zaparos,  from  whom  he  obtained  provisions;  fi- 
nally, iie  reached  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  the  ri- 
ver Jopa,  where  he  lauded,  and  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Bano  in  two  days.  From  Bano  he  proceeded  to  Peiileo, 
where  he  remained  four  days,  and  saw  several  good 
mines  of  silver  and  platina.  From  Peiileo  he  arrived  at 
this  city  (Quito)  on  the  231  April.  Captain  Klause  says 
he  was  truly  amazed  at  die  quantity  of  minerals,  dye- 
woods  of  various  sorts  and  other  valuable  woods,  coffee, 
cocoa  (while  and  common)  of  excellent  raisins,  wax,  and 
other  rich  productions,  which  he  met  with  ingraat  abun- 
dance every  where  during  his  travels,’’ 

European  railroad  projects.  The  whole  inside, 
and  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  outside  of  the 
London  Sun,  received  by  the  steamer  Great  Britain 
this  week,  are  occupied  with  advertisements  of  new' 
railroad  companies,  so  that  every  day,  supplements 
are  issued;  containing  news,  editorials,  &c.  The 
amount  paid  for  advertising  would  make  a snug  lit- 
tle railroad  in  this  country,  and  we  see  by  the  Lon- 
don papers,  thatthe  advertisemens  are  “paid.” 


OUR  COUNTRY— ITS  HISTORY. 

MEMORANDA 
for  the 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Historical  society  of  North  Carolina.  We 
have  received  from  the  president  of  the  “Historical 
Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina”  its 
first  report,  for  which  we  return  our  thanks.  The 
association  should  be  cherished  by  every  lover  of 
his  state,  and  each  citizen  should  feel  himself  espe- 
cially called  upi  ii  to  further  the  objects  of  this  so- 
ciety. The  history  of  North  Carolina  has  been  too 
long  unwritten,  and  she  has  suffered  much  from  the 
ignorance  which  has  in  consequence  prevailed  as  to 
the  part  she  bore  in  our  struggle  for  independence. 
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In  a letter  now  before  us  (dated  1774)  from  one  of 
the  ripest  scholars  and  most  sagacious  minds  in  N. 
Carolina  to  his  friend  in  London,  we  extract,  “I  can  ; 
venture  to  assure  jou  that  North  Carolina  will  not  j 
be  behind  any  of  her  sister  colonies  in  virtue  and  a 
steady  adherence  to  such  resolves  as  the  Continental 
Congress  now  setting  at  Philadelphia,  shall  adopt.” 
In  another  letter,  dated  5th  August,  1774,  Mr.  Wm.  ! 
Hooper  writes  to  his  friend  Judge  Iredell,  “The 
people  of  Cape  Fear  have  sent  a vessel  loaded  with 
provisions  for  the  support  of  Boston.  The  subscrip-  j 
tion  in  a few  days  amounted  to  ,£800,  and  in  all 
other  respects  they  discover  a very  proper  resent-  i 
menl  for  the  injuries  done  to  that  people.  Again, 
we  extract  from  papers  in  our  possession,  dated  5th 
November,  1788,  “During  the  whole  of  the  late, 
war,  (the  war  of  the  revolution),  whenever  the  j 
neighboring  states  were  invaded,  North  Carolina 
was  sure  to  lend  them  assistance.  We  have  seen  in  ; 
the  course  of  one  campaign  6,000  or  7,000  men  of  1 
the  North  Carolina  militia  in  South  Carolina,  or  on 
their  march  to  its  relief,  and  she  now  counts  3 000  or 
4,000  of  her  citizens  who  fell  a sacrifice  in  Georgia 
or  South  Carolina  to  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Union.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Continental  line, 
nor  of  those  who  fell  within  the  state  while  the 
enemy  pervaded  every  part  of  it.  Is  it  probable  that 
such  armies  could  be  supported  without  money? — 
Surely  not.  But  North  Carolina  uniformly  support- 
ed and  paid  her  own  militia,  though  they  were  in  the 
Continental  service,  and  she  furnished  provisions  to 
a considerable  part  of  the  Continental  troops  in  the 
Southern  armies.  Who  has  paid  lor  the  vast  stores 
consumed  by  such  bodies  of  armed  men?  In  other 
states  commissioners  were  appointed  to  settle  the 
claims  of  individuals  against  the  United  States,  and 
certificates  for  many  millions  were  issued  by  those 
commissioners;  but  no  such  officers  have  had  occa- 
sion to  settle  accounts  in  North  Carolina,  because 
the  state  assumed  all  the  debts  of  her  citizens  due  by 
the  Union,  except  a small  balance  due  the  Continen- 
tal line.  The  debts  amounted  to  several  millions.” 
These,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  the 
words  of  gen.  Robert  Howe,  of  Wilmington,  who 
could  speak  knowingly  of  the  matters  treated  of,  as 
he  commanded  at  the  South.  We  know  that  some 
of  the  North  Carolina  troops  in  the  Southern  army 
were  paid  neither  by  the  state  nor  by  the  Union,  but 
the  commanding  officer.  But  we  have  not  room  to 
say  more,  and  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
much  ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
history  of  North  Carolina;  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  her  illustrious  dead.  It  is  enough,  then, 
to  state  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Historical  Society 
to  repair  this  injustice,  to  remove  this  evil,  to  en- 
sure the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  N.  Carolinian 
whose  soul  is  not  dead  within  him. 

[ Wilmington  Chronicle. 

A correspondent  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C ) Patriot, 
who  is  “riding  and  writing,”  thus  teaches  of  the 
good  old  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  writer  does  not  put  his  name  to  his  epistle, 
else  he  might  learn  that,  in  addition  to  the  tar  which 
he  says  North  Carolina  produces,  he  might  be  as 
sured  that  the  geese  and  hens  of  that  remarkable 
state  have  feathers  to  spare  in  case  an  “unplumped 
biped”  should  need  a portion  of  their  covering. 

En  Route,  1845. 

The  genius  of  North  Carolina  is  clearly  mascu- 
line. You  have  strong  smells  of  him  long  before 
you  approach  his  shores.  There  he  stands,  a gaunt 
an  angular  form,  looking  out  upon  the  Atlaatic,  one 
shoulder  rather  higher  than  the.  other,  and  one  leg 
standing  awkwardly  at  ease.  His  breeches  are  both 
tight  and  short.  He  has  outgrown  them;  but  his  me- 
ditations have  not  yet  conducted  him  to  that  point 
where  a conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing 
goads  him  to  the  getting  of  a new  pair  and  a more 
becoming  cut.  He  stands  now  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  attitude  which  he  maintained  wlien'ihey  were 
running  the  iine  between  him  and  his  Northern  bro- 
ther, to  the  great  merrymaking  of  the  latter.  He 
has  the  same  earthen  pipe  in  his  jaws;  and  you  may 
see  him,  any  day,  in  a fog  of  his  own  making,  with 
one  hip  against  a barrel  of  tar,  and  with  his  nose 
half  buried  in  a fumigalor  of  turpentine.  His  tastes 
have  undergone  but  little  disparagement  from  the 
beginning.  He  is  still  the  genius  of  tar  and  turpentine. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  any  thing  better — a person  of 
quite  too  much  modesty— and,  I fear,  we  may  add, 
too  little  energy— to  turn  his  real  talents  and  honest, 
possessions  to  legitimate  account.  He  is  no  merchant, 
no  politician,  no  orator,  but  a small  planter,  a poor 
farmer,  and  a manufacturer  ot  very  modest  and  mo- 
derate dimensions.  He  manufactures  but  little  be- 
sides turpentine;  his  farm  yields  him  little  more  than 
corn  and  pumpkins.  If  he  makes  many  of  the  latter 
we  have  not  seen  them.  His  cotton  crops  are  exceed- 
ingly small — barely  adequate  to  the  hose  of  wife  and 
little  ones;  his  historian  is  Snocco  Jones — (where  is 


Shocco  Jones  now?) — his  orators  are  Stanley  and 
Clingmann,  and  his  merchants  own  the  two  sloops, 
“Mary  & Sally,”  and  “Polly  Hopkins.”  W i.mington 
is  his  great  port  of  entry — ‘his  city  by  the  sea,’  and 
here  he  carries  on  some  of  his  largest  manufactures — 
converting  daily  into  turpentine  h is  thousand  barrels 
of  the  odoriferous  gum.  His  dwellings  here  are  of 
brick,  and  he  has  lately  been  rebuilding  and  doing 
them  up  in  an  improved  style,  which  shows  that  he 
has  been  looking  upon  his  neighbors  and  has  suddenly 
become  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  bestirring  him- 
self. But  he  moves  slowly  and  awkwardly  about  it 
He  seems  unwilling  to  give  up  his  pipe,  his  tar  bar- 
rel, ami  his  luxurious  position  in  the  sunshine.  I am 
afraiu  he  is  somewhat  lazy  as  well  as  luxurious. — 
He  has  an  impression  of  Dutch  in  his  viens,  and  will 
scarcely  do  wliat  he  should  in  his  day  and  generation 
until  he  can  effect  an  amalgamation  with  tribes  of 
more  mercurial  disposition.  An  influx  of  colonists 
from  Little  Gascony  would  rarely  improve  his  stocks. 
But  our  indolent  brother  is  not  without  his  virtues. 
His  chief  misfortune  is  that,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  tie  becomes  excessive  in  their  indulgence.  He 
is  of  becoming  prudence  in  his  affairs,  and  will  owe 
no  money  to  his  neighbors.  Speculations  cannot  se- 
duce him  into  stocks  or  other  fashionable  bubbles. — 
He  lays  down  a railway,  and— takes  it  up  again — 
the  more  effectually  to  secure  the  payment  of  his 
contracts.  You  cannot  beguile  him  into  banks — 
though  he  greatly  inclines  to  believe  in  whiggism; — 
and  with  the  grateful  smell  of  his  turpentine  manu- 
factures in  his  nostrils,  he  thinks  a tariff  no  such 
monster  as  his  southern  si=ter  makes  it  out.  Of  this 
southern  sister  he  is  rather  jealous.  She  is  too  for- 
ward to  satisfy  his  ideas  of  propriety  and  modesty. 
A demure  personage  himself,  he  has  no  notion  of 
such  vivacity  as  she  displays.  As  little  pleased  is 
he  with  his  northern  brother.  He  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  high  head  of  the  Virginian  since 
the  day  when  col.  Boyd  made  fun  of  his  commission- 
ers. The  virtue  of  our  North  Carolinian  runs  into 
austerity — his  prudence  into  a iiltle  too  close  econo- 
my— his  propriety  into  coldness — his  modesty  into 
barrenness.  He  does  riot  allow  for  what  is  really 
generous  in  his  nature,  and  freezes  up  accordingly 
long  before  the  “Yule  clog”  is  laid  on  the  hearth  at 
Christmas.  His  possessions  constitute,  in  size  one 
of  the  third  class  cf  stales  in  this  confederacy.  His 
mountains  are  salubrious  in  a high  degree;  very  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye — and  full  uf  precious  minerals  and 
metals.  But  his  metallurgists  do  nothing  with  the 
one,  and  his  painters  make  no  lovely  landscapes  out 
ol  the  other.  He  has  some  first-rate  lands  scattered 
over  his  domain;  and,  along  his  southern  boundaries, 
verging  to  the  sea,  it  is  found  that  he  can  raise  as  good 
rice  as  in  any  oilier  region;  but  he  has  only  made 
partial  attempts  in  the  latter  endeavor — and  he  is 
still  too  religiously  true  to  tar  and  turpentine  to  de- 
vclope  the  rare  fertility  of  the  former.  He  has  tried 
some  experiments  in  silk,  but  it  seems  to  have  pain- 
ed him  to  behold  the  fatiguing  labors  of  his  worms, 
and  he  has  averted  his  eyes  from  their  condition, 
forgetting  to  furnish  the  green  leaves  upon  which  they 
fed. 

His  negroes  are  fat  and  lazy,  having,  in  the  for- 
mer respect,  greatly  the  advantuge  of  their  owner. 
They  look  unctious,  and  would  put  to  shame  their 
brethren,  the  thin  visaged,  shrinking,  skulking,  free 
negroes  of  Connecticut  and  other  northern  state®. — 
The  condition  of  our  North  Carolinian  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, one  of  rare  simplicity  and  modesty.  His 
commendable  qualities  are  numerous.  He  commits 
no  extravagancies,  runs  into  no  excesses,  is  patient 
in  lus  toiis  and  moderate  in  his  desires — envies  no 
body — is  seldom  out  of  temper — contracts  no  debts, 
anrl  suspects  those  who  do — never  repudiates — pays 
as  he  goes,  and  never  troubles  himself  to  furnish 
reasons  lor  his  conduct  before  he  is  asked  for  them. 
The  qualities  of  good  in  him  are  numerous — indeed, 
he  is  almost  too  virtuous  lor  our  time.  He  seems 
designed  for  another  planet  entirely.  He  was  op- 
posed to  modern  briskness,  without  which  he  is  con- 
stantly left  behind.  It  is  his  pride  and  consolation 
however,  that  he  can  always  boast — “as  we  were.” 
He  is  steadfast  to  his  first  position.  His  country,  as 
you  burrry  over  it  along  the  railroad  route,  is  scarce- 
ly an  attractive  one.  Your  eye  rests  upon  few  farms, 
and  these  only  tolerably  cultivated.  You  see,  how- 
ever, vast  plantations  of  breeding  trees — great  pines, 
which,  purely  on  account  of  their  health,  he  has 
tapped  for  the  extraction  of  their  deleterious  ju  ices. 
One  of  his  children,  a regular  chip  of  the  old  block, 
proved  his  legitimacy  in  selling  us  a watermelon. — 
In  entering  the  cars  to  dispose  of  his  stock,  he  left  a 
part,  of  it  behind  him  without.  When  he  retuned  to 
it,  the  snout  of  his  hog  was  busy  buried  in  its  lus- 
cious and  bleeding  vitals.  No  Yankee  would  have 
incurred  this  danger;  but  it  was  the  “Old  North 
State”  all  over.  'I  he  hog  was  driven  away,  but  too 
late.  The  evil  was  done;  but  the  illustration  was 


not  complete.  “What  will  you  take,”  asked  a pas- 
senger, “for  the  broken  melon!”  “A  fip,”  said 
young  Rip  “There  it  is,”  said  the  passenger,  fling- 
ing him  the  coin,  “and  now  let  the  hog  finish  it.” — 
“No,  I shan’t”  said  the  boy — “I’ll  eat  it  myself.” — 
“But  it  is  mine;”  replied  the  passenger.  “Well, 
you  can  take  it,  but  you  mustn’t  give  it  to  the  hog.” 
And  the  sturdy  young  rogue  adhered  to  his  notion 
that  the  purchaser  had  no  right  to  mis  appropriate 
his  own  property.  A good  natured  laugh  from  the 
cars  rewarded  his  tenacity,  and  left  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  melon— a prize  to  him,  no  doubt,  as  the 
excessive  drought  had  done  its  work  upon  the  fruit 
as  weli  as  the  grain  crops.  Melons  and  peaches  are 
alike  scarce.  WTe  passed  by  numerous  fields  parch- 
ed to  utter  nothingness  by  the  unmoistenirig  sun. — 
The  corn  was  every  where  stunted  and  meagre,  and 
our  Nnrth  Carolinian  must  live  low  for  the  next  sea- 
son, and  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  food  with  more 
fragrant  inhalations  of  fragrant  turpentine.  God 
bless  him  and  give  him  sunshine. 

Maryland  historical  society.  The  first  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  of  the  society  after  the  s immer 
recess,  was  held  at  the  Historical  Rooms  on  the  2d 
inst.  General  Smith,  presiding.  The  proceedings 
of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  librarian 
announces  the  reception,  since  his  last  report,  of  a 
large  number  of  donations  of  much  value  and  inte- 
rest, for  the  library  and  cabinet;  from  Peter  Force, 
esq.  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
Samuel  Young,  hon.  John  Nelson,  John  B.  Morri3, 
William  E.  Wyatt,  jr.  Slate  of  Maryland,  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  S.  M.  Cresap,  John  H. 
Naff,  T.  B.  Skinner,  H.  W.  Bool  Dr.  S.  Collins,  J. 
H.  Alexander,  A.  B.  Wolf,  John  Murphy,  Dr.  T.  E. 
Bond,  jr.  W.  F.  Worthington,  Captain  Hugh  Purvi- 
ance,  G.  P.  Manouvrier,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Pernam- 
buco; Prof.  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  and  from  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Pastoret,  M.  Alexander  Vattemare,  M. 
Champollion  Figeac,  Count  Leon  de  Laborde  and  M. 
Petit  de  Barancourl,  of  France, 

Among  the  volumes  of  especial  interest  included 
in  the  report,  may  be  mentioned  the  numerous  works 
from  the  abovedislinguished  French  authors,  embrac- 
ing treaties  on  antiquities,  civilization,  laws,  reli- 
gion, ami  other  important  topics;  and  the  contribu- 
tions from  Prof.  Rafn,  embracing  “Menioires  de  la 
Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  and  “De- 
couverte  de  I’Amerique  au  dixiemc  r.iecle,  Par  Chas. 
Christian  Rafn.”  The  donation  of  Captain  Purvi- 
ance  is  also  woithy  of  particular  notice,  comprising 
a large  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  shells,  and 
various  curiosities  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  commitee  on  honorary  membership  reported 
the  names  of  Count  Leon  de  Laborile  and  M.  Cham- 
pollion Figeae;  and  they  were. unanimously  elected 
honorary  members. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  at  the  last,  meeting  for 
active  membership  were  then  elected,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  proposed  as  candidates,  lobe  vot- 
ed for  at  the  next  meeting:  Wm.  G.  Harrison,  Ttios. 
G.  Mackenzie,  John  H.  Falconer,  PI.  J.  Rogers,  and 
Outerbridge  Horsey. 

On  motion  of  Charles  F.  Mayer,  esq.  it  was  re- 
solved, that  J.  Morrison  Harris,  c-q.  be  invited  to 
deliver  the  third  annual  address  before  the  society, 
in  February  next. 

Messrs.  Braniz  Mayer,  Jacob  Drege,  and  John  J. 
Donaldson  were  appointed  a committee  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  delivery  of  the  address  by  Hon. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  which  Was  postponed  in  April  on 
account  of  his  illness.  The  society  adjourned  to  the 
first  Thursday  in  November  next. 

The  Cooper  Medal.  The  hon.  J.  Q.  Adams  has 
refused  to  return  to  Com.  Elliott  the  medal  sent 
back  to  him  by  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society.  He 
says — “I  decline  the  office  requested  of  me  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  hold  the  medal 
and  the  copy  of  the  resolution  which  they  request 
me  to  transmit  to  commodore  Elliott,  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  any  person  whom  they  or  you  by  their  direc- 
tion may  authorise  to  receive  them.  1 retain  the 
copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  society  intended  for 
myself.  I am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

The  naval  history  of  thf,  year  1812  will  ever 
be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  maritime  warfare. 
Eventful  as  it  was  in  turning  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  as  to  the  dependence  which  might 
be  placed  upon  that  arm  of  defence,  it  was  still  more 
eventfu  1 in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  fact, 
that  a competitor  for  the  trident  of  Neptune  had 
now  grappled  with  the  proud  and  imperious  tyrant 
of  the  ocean,  whose  grasp  was  felt  to  be  no  child’s 
play.  The  “Red  Cross”  was,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years,  struck  to  an  equal  force.  The  spell  of 
her  supremacy  dissolved  into  thin  air.  “The  Mis- 
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tre=s  of  the  Ocean”  dropped  her  sceptre  into  its  fath- 
omless depths,  and  “Sailors  Rights”  were  not  only 
asserted,  but  manfully  maintained. 

The  publication  bv  J.  C.  Ingersoll,  of  his  ‘'His- 
tory of  the  War  of  1813,”  now  in  the  press,  has  elicit- 
ed some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  navy,  and  of  the  views  of  the  then  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  the  navy,  which  will  he 
read  with  much  interest  at  this  day,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  which  will  no  doubt  lea  l to  a true  version 
of  some  subjects  which  are  now  matter  of  contro- 
versy. 

According  to  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  history,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war 
by  our  government,  the  administration  came  to  the 
conclusion,  instead  of  ordering  our  naval  ships  to 
sea,  to  employ  them  for  the  defence  of  the  harbors 
that  it  was  presumed  the  enemy  might  immediately 
attempt  to  assail.  Just  as  this  determination  was 
made  by  the  cabinet,  Mr.  lngersoll  stales,  Captains 
Bainbridge  and  Stewart  reached  Washington  and 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  conclusion  the  ca- 
binet had  come  to. 

The  history  goes  on  to  say — 

1 Bainbridge  and  Stewart  remonstrated  with  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  against  its  suicide,  by  the 
hands  of  its  own  commander-in-chief.  Thesecretarv 
listened  kindly  to  their  appwil,  but  told  them  that 
the  thing  had  been  settled,  on  full  consideration  in 
cabinet  council.  The  frigates  were  to  be  laid  tip  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  their  guns  taken  out  of  one 
side,  the  other  side  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  be  rendered 
water  batteries,  to  be  manned  by  their  crews,  and 
commanded  by  their  own  officers.  Stewart  and  Bain- 
bridge explained  to  the  secretary  why  they  were 
convinced  our  ships  were  superior  to  the  English, 
and  would  eight  times  out  of  ten  capture  them  in 
equal  combat.  They  were  so  urgent  that  the  secre- 
tary, unable,  indeed,  not  inclined,  to  refute  their 
arguments,  offered  to  lake  these  gentlemen  with  him 
to  the  presidential  mansion,  there  to  repeat  what 
was  deemed  so  clear  and  so  important.  Mr.  Madi- 
son listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  all  they 
had  to  say;  candidly  and  anxiously  weighed  it. — - 
Eight  times  out  of  ten,  sir,  said  they,  with  equal 
force,  we  can  hardly  fail;  our  men  are  belter  men, 
belter  disciplined;  our  midshipmen  are  not  mere 
boys,  only  fit  to  carry  orders,  but  young  men,  ca- 
pable of  reflection  and  action.  Our  guns  are  sight- 
ed, which  is  an  improvement  of  our  own  the  Eng- 
lish know  nothing  of.  While  we  can  fire  cannon 
with  as  sure  an  aim  as  musketry  or  almost  rifles; 
striking  twice  out  of  every  three  shots,  they  must 
fire  at  random,  without  sight  of  their  object  or  re- 
gard to  the  undulations  of  the  sea,  shooting  over  our 
heads,  seldom  hulling  us,  or  even  hitting  our  decks. 
We  may  be  captured,  and  probably  shall  be,  even 
after  taking  prizes  from  them,  because  their  numbers 
are  so  much  greater  than  ours.  But  the  American 
flag  will  never  be  dishonored;  seldom,  if  ever,  struck 
to  equal  force.  The  nation  can  lose  noth i ng  but 
vessels,  and  a few  lives  dearly  sold. 

You  will  give  us  victories  then,  you  think,  said 
the  president,  inclining  to  their  advice.  We  do,  sir, 
most  confidently,  and  not  upon  irrational  premises. 
Which  victories,  he  added  with  animation,  will  give 
us  ships;  for  with  victories  congress  will  supply  them 
faster  than  they  can  be  lost.  Such,  too,  said  he,  re- 
curring to  the  lessons  of  the  revolution,  was  the  ease 
in  that  war,  when,  notwithstanding  a greater  dis- 
parity of  force  than  now,  and  much  greater  disparity 
of  all  nautical  equipments,  our  officers  and  men 
proved  themselves  equal  to  the  English.  Encourag- 
ed by  this  reception,  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  perse- 
vered so  strenuously  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in  another 
interview  with  him,  that  he  told  them  the  president 
had  resolved  to  hold  a cabinet  council  that  evening 
to  reconsider  the  mailer,  and  they  were  desired  to 
come  to  the  secretary’s  resilience  and  wait  there  till 
he  returned  Iron)  the  council  to  apprize  them  of  the 
result.  At  a late  hour  lie  did  so,  informing  them 
that  no  change  had  taken  place,  but  the  vessels 
were  to  be  laid  up  and  used  as  harbor  defences.  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  inflexible  against  sending  the  ships  to 
sea,  with  all  Ins  preponderant  influence  in  the  ad 
ministration  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  rule 
by  Jed'erson’s  high  estimate  of  his  abilities  for  any 
subject,  n ival,  military,  financial,  commercial,  fo 
reign  or  domestic;  and  Mr.  Gallatin’s  mistake  was 
nearly  that  of  the  whole  community.  The  mer- 
chants, almost  to  a man,  labored  under  absurd  im- 
pressions of  English  nautical  supremacy,  pervading 
the  seaports  and  most  of  the  Atlantic  states,  that  it 
was  not  only  in  the  greater  number  of  ships  and  sea- 
men the  English  excelled  the  Americans,  but  that 
British  seamen  were  superior  beings,  transcending 
all  others,  with  whom  Americans  man  to  man,  and 
ship  to  ship,  still  less  in  squadrons  or  fleets,  would 
have  less  chance  than  the  Dutch,  Venetians,  Spanish, 
or  French.  In  the  most  popular  national  song  of  that 


(Jay,  which  was  always  sung  to  full  chorus  at  the  re- 
peated celebrations  of  our  naval  victories,  not  only 
the  --’posterous  language,  but  the  deep  rooted  sen- 
timent of  the  inhabitants  of  our  seaboard  was,  that 
although  the  “sons  of  Columbia  would  never  be 
slaves,  while  the  earth  b -ars  a plant  or  the  sea  rolls 
its  waves,”  yet  “the  trident  of  Neptune  must  never 
be  hurled  to  incense  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
i ocean.”  Those  legitimate  powers  by  divine  right, 
'and  that  popular  prejudice  which  is  the  basis  of  that 
I right,  were  the  English  mariners,  against  whom 
the  judgment  of  at  lea-t  the  maritime  portions  of 
- the  United  States,  coinciding  with  that  of  Mr.  Gal 
latin,  was,  that  in  a war  undertaken  for  the  redress 
'of  flagrant  wrongs  by  sea,  it  would  be  lolly  to  trust 
'either  a vessel  or  a man  there,  except  in  the  pre- 
datory and  irresponsible  cruises  of  private  armed 
( vessels. 

To  such  adventures  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  if  their  prayer  for  permis- 
sion lo  take,  public  ships  of  war  to  sea  should  be  un- 
heeded. Stewart  had  built  a privateer  called  the 
Snapper,  eventually  commanded  by  captain  Pere- 
grine Green,  and  captured  as  soon  as  she  cleared 
the  Delaware  capes.  In  that  privateer,  if  denied 
authority  to  go  forth  in  frigates,  these  gentlemen 
proposed  to  seek  their  fortunes  on  the  ocean,  serv- 
I ing  each  in  rotation  as  captain  or  first  officer.  It 
was  not  with  them,  therefore,  matter  of  mere  na- 
tional character:  nor  were  they  mere  youths  to  be 
moved  entirely  by  puerile  or  unselfish  considerations. 
— They  wanted  fortune  as  well  as  fame,  livelihood 
besides  distinction.  If  the  navy  was  laid  up  they 
saw  their  occupation  gone  for  all  advancement  anil 
all  acquisition.  Impelled  by  these  strong  motives 
| to  sturdy  remonstrance,  persevering  after  the  secre- 
* lary  of  the  navy  had  announced  lo  them  the  confirm- 
ed resolve  of  the  executive  to  order  all  ihe  ships  of! 

I war  to  be  laid  up,  Captains  Bainbridge  and  Stewart 
i occupied  most  of  that  night  in  composing  a joint 
letter  to  the  president,  strongly  setting  forth  reasons 
j why  that  resolve  should  be  rescinded.  Thai  letter 
1 has  been  lost,  perhaps  burnt  in  Ihe  conflagration  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington,  possibly  not 
deemed  proper  for  the  public  eye,  as  it  stated  ad- I 
| vantages  of  the  American  navy,  which,  though  now  ; 

■ known  to  and  participated  by  the  English,  were 
then  exclusively  American.  Among  these  were  not 
I only  the  superior  discipline,  seamanship,  and  ardour 
[of  our  seamen,  burning  with  passion  lo  take  ven- 
geance for  oppression,  but  several  material  improve- 
ments, one  of  which  alone  proved  decisive  in  the 
naval  engagements  of  that  war. 

Their  joint  composition  of  that  anxious  night  was 
couched  in  such  plain  language,  that,  when  present- 
ed to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  next  morning,  he  ob- 
jected to  it  as  too  strong  for  communication  lo  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  advised  them  to  soften  its 
; terms.  But  as  it  was  with  them  an  affair  of  subsist- 
, eriee,  involving  livelihood  as  well  as  reputation,  they 
insisted  on  its  being  submitted  wilhoul  alteration. — 
Diffident  as  Madison  was  of  his  own  judgment  at  all 
; times,  especially  where  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
subject,  and  having  long  felt  Mr.  Gallatin’s  aptitude 
lor  almost  any  subject,  the  president  was  the  man 
1 of  his  own  administration,  nevertheless,  most  resolv- 
ed, as  in  duty  bound,  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  act 
of  congress  declaring  war.  After,  therefore,  can- 
jdidly,  wisely,  and  ingenuously  weighing  the  manly 
remonstrance  against  his  own  deliberate  and  twice 
1 considered  determination,  he  yielded  lo  the  wishes’ 

1 of  the  two  captains,  who  were  told  in  another  inter- 
! view  the  same  day,  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  f 
' likewise  gratified  with  the  result,  that  the  president' 

! would  assume  the  responsibility  of  overruling  the 
judgment  of  his  cabinet  and  ordering  the  ships  to 
sea. 

I It  cannot  be  shown  that  any  order  to  lay  up  the- 
frigates  in  harbor  was  given  by  the  executive,  but  it 
is  certain  that  such  a determination  was  formed,  ami 
instructions  imparled  for  the  order,  which  was  pre- 
vented merely  by  the  timely  remonstrance  of  Bain- 
bridge and  Stewart.  To  ri-k  the  ships  of  war  at  sea  i 
was  more  than  government  thought  wise.  And  the 
first  capture  of  an  E iglish  b?  an  American  frigate, 
an  event  the  etiecl  ol  which  was  prodigious  through- 
out Europe  and  America — and  may  have  consequen- 
ces of  still  greater  magnitude  than  yet  experienced 
— that  capture  was  made,  if  not  in  breach  of  orders,  I 
a’  i ast  contrary  lo  the  timorous  calculations  of  Ihe 
navy  depaiti  ent.  II  Mr.  Hull  had  not  hastened  to  | 
sea  and  taken  trie  Guerriere  before  his  countermand 
reached  him  at  Boston,*  he  would  not  have  made  that 
capture,  if  indeed  any  such  would  ever  have  been 
made  at  nil.” 

^ *Note.  It  was  from  the  port  of  Annapolis  and  not  of 

‘Sion,  that  i be  Constitution  sailed  on  the  voyage  allu- 
ded to  and  which  was  sig  lalized  by  that  first  one  of  ns 
series  of  victories,  which  siarileu  the  world  with  ils  por- 
tentous significance.  [Ed  Niles’ Register. 


COMMODORE  STEWART  AND  THE  HON.  C.  J INGERSOLL, 

In  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  History  of  the  late  War  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs: 

“It  ions  the  mere  remonstrance  of  a couple  of  naval  of- 
ficers against  being  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  which 
prevented  the  flag  so  gloriously  triumphant  in  every 
sea,  from  being  veiled  betore  that  of  Great  Britain,” 
&c. 

“Stewart  had  built  a privateer  called  the  Snapper, 
eventually  commanded  by  captain  Peregrine  Green, 
and  captured  as  soon  as  she  cleared  the  Delaware 
capes.  In  that  privateer,  if  deprived  the  authority 
to  go  forth  in  frigates,  these  gentlemen  proposed  lo 
seek  their  fortunes  on  the  ocean,  serving  each  in  rota- 
tion as  captain,  or  first  officer.  It  was  not  with  them, 
therefore,  matter  of  mere  national  character;  nor  were 
they  to  be  moved  entirely  by  puerile  or  unselfish 
considerations.  They  wanted  fortune  as  well  as  fame, 
livelihood  besides  distinction.  If  the  navy  ions  laid  up. 
they  saw  '.tn  ir  occupation  gone  for  all  advancement  and 
all  acquisition.’” 

The  allusion  to  two  naval  commanders,  is  to  com- 
modores Stewart  and  Bainbridge.  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge is  dead,  and  commodore  Stewart  has  felt  him- 
self called  on  to  reply  to  this  charge  against  him  and 
his  deceased  friend,  and  his  reply  occupies  nearly  4 
long  and  broad  columns  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  En- 
quirer. Commodore  Stewart  confirms  the  statement, 
that  Mr.  Madison  did  design  to  retain  the  ships  of 
our  navy  in  port,  lest  the  mighty  array  of  Great 
Britain  should  3weepour  little  force  from  the  ocean. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  American  vessels  of 
war: — Frigate  Constitution,  52  guns;  United  States, 
52  guns;  President,  52  guns;  Chesapeake,  40  guns; 
Constellation,  40  guns;  Congress,  40  guns;  Essex,  36 
gins;  Adams,  34  guns,  with  some  small  vessels,  and 
cong  ess  had  appropriated  only  $300,000  for  repair- 
ing and  filling  vessels  not  enumerated.  While  the 
administration  was  determined  not  to  send  the  ships 
to  sea,  it  resolved  to  place  them  in  New  York,  for 
the  defence  of  that  harbor;  while  resolutions  were 
formed  to  get  possession  of  the  lakes,  and  to  acquire 
something  from  the  British  as  an  offset  to  her  stock- 
ades, &c.  Com.  Stewart  writes: 

“On  the  1 9th  June,  1812,  setting  out  from  Philadel- 
phia for  Washington,  in  the  stage,  I was  unexpect- 
edly joined  by  commodore  Bainbridge,  whom  1 sup- 
posed at  his  command,  the  Charlestown  or  Boston 
navy  yard;  but  he  was  also  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton. We  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  same  night,  and 
we  there  learned  for  the  first  time.,  of  the  declaration  of 
war  by  congress  on  the  previous  day.  The  next  day 
we  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  government.  On  the 
2lst  of  June  we  made  an  official  call  on  the  secreta- 
ry of  th»  navy.  On  entering  the  room  of  the  chief 
clerk,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Goldsborough,  he  arose  from 
the  desk  at  which  he  was  engaged,  with  a paper  in 
his  hand,  and  expressed  great  gratification  at  our  ar- 
rival in  Washington  at  so  opportune  a moment,  say- 
ing that  war  was  declared  and  that  ho  wished  us  lo 
read  the  paper  he  was  holding,  before  we  went  to 
the  secretary.  I read  it  with  attention,  but  extreme 
mortification,  and  handing  it  to  Bainbridge  observed 
— “this  blasts  all  hopes  of  the  navy.”  Bainbridge’s 
manner,  when  excited,  was  remarkable;  and  on  this 
occasion  as  on  all  occasions  when  his  indignation  was 
aroused,  with  a vehemence  which  impeded  his  utter- 
ance, he  exclaimed, — “Unto,  unto, — you  will  rain  the 
navy  if  such  be  ils  destiny This  paper  contained  the 
orders  which  had  just  been  drawn  for  Commodore 
Rogers  not  to  leave  the  waters  of  New  York  icith  his  na- 
val force. 

We  then  entered  the  secretary’s  room,  and  were 
received  by  him  wilh  much  kindness  of  manner. — 
Mr.  Hamilton  observed  that  war  was  declared,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  us  there,  as  it  had  been  deci- 
ded by  the  president  and  the  cabinet  to  lay  up  our 
vessels  of  war  In  (he  harbor  of  New  York; — that  Mr. 
Gallalm  had  suggested  that  they  would  be  useful 
there  in  ifefendiiig.  the  city  and  its  adjacent  waters 
from  attacks  of  the  enemy;  that  the  guns  were  to  be 
taken  from  one  side  of  the  ships  and  landed  at  the 
batteries  ami  wharves,  to  w hich  Ihe  officers  and  men 
could  eventually  retreat  and  there  use  the  cannon  in 
ease  they  could  no  longer  fight  in  the  ships,  i o these 
arrangements  for  the  guns,  however  feasible  they 
might  appear  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  mode 
of  using  guns  on  board  of  a ship,  we  urged  our  ob- 
jection respecting  tneir  carriages  and  management 
with  tackles,  for  which  there  were  no  conveniences 
on  the  wharves  or  batteries, — and  expressed  our  sor- 
row and  disappointment  in  learning  from  him,  as 
well  as  by  the  orders  preparing  for  commodore  Ro- 
gers’ squadron,  that  no  other  disposition  was  to  be 
made  of  our  naval  force  lhan  for  harbor  defence; 
that  we  did  hope,  as  war  had  at  ias*  been  declared 
against  England,  a wide  and  glorious  field  would  be 
opened  to  the  navy:  that  l > meet  and  conquer  those 
on  the  it  peculiar  element  will)  whom,  and  where.no 
other  nation  had  been  heretofore  able  to  cope  sue- 
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cessfully,  was  an  object  of  such  high  moment  to  the 
American  navy,  that  we  stit!  I oped  it  would  not  be 
lost.  “Ay,”  replied  the  secretary,  “there  will  bo 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  them;  but  to  conquer  men  so 
practised  in  naval  warfare,  proud  of  their  long,  glo- 
rious, and  distinguished  services,  may  he  found  diffi- 
cult. I do  not  wish  to  disparage  our  little  navy,  hut 
eornpnred  with  the  British  navy  it  must  he  consider- 
ed in  its  infancy:  unpractised,  the  midshipmen  mes 
perienced,  our  seamen  unaccustomed  tu  blood  and 
battle,  in  the  carnage  of  an  action  they  might  be- 
come downcast  and  flinch;  and  in  rase  of  an  accident 
to  the  captain,  might  not  the  result  differ  from  our 
hopes?”  He  continued — “In  a contest,  man  to  man, 
and  gun  to  gun,  with  the  most  expert  and  best  train- 
ed naval  force  that  ever  existed,  inconstant  piac- 
tice,  and  with  an  experience  of  18  years,  how  can 
we  hope  to  be  successful  in  battle  with  them?  With 
every  confidence  in  the  skill  of  our  commanders,  and 
in  the  courage  of  all,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  British  navy  has  triumphed  over  all  the  navies  of 
Europe,  and  of  nations,  too,  long  skilled  and  prac- 
tised in  maritime  warfare.’- 

We  did  our  best  to  answer  these  searching  remarks 
of  the  secretary,  ami  what  we  said  seemed  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  him.  He  rose  from  Ids  chair, 
and  observed  that  he  would  see  if  the  president  was 
at  leisure,  in  order  that  we  might  communicate  to 
him,  .in  person,  the  views  and  information  we  had 
just  set  forth.  A few  moments  after,  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton desired  us,  for  the  information  of  the  president, 
to  answer  the  questions  he  proposed  to  pul.  to  us. — 
Mr.  Madison  asked  no  questions,  hut  listened  to  what 
was  said;  then  rising,  he  addressed  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  said,  they  ought  not  to  despair  of  our  riav;  ; that 
though  its  number  were  small  and  ever  had  been, 
still  its  conduct  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  since, 
admonished  them  that  it  would  do  its  duty.  “Yes 
sir,”  we  said,  “it  will,”  and  added,  with  the  energy 
his  encouraging  words  inspired,  “be  assured  that 
eight  encounters  out  of  evert  ten,  with  anything  like 
an  equality  of  force,  will  result  in  victories  lor  our 
country.  But.  sir,  we  do  not  say  that  we  may  not 
lose  our  ships  by  being  captured;  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  so  vastly  exceed  our  own,  that  after  a suc- 
cessful encounter  on  our  part,  ficsh  ships  may  come 
up  while  ours  are  in  a crippled  Mate,  and  capture 
them,  and  retake  their  own.”  To  these  remaiks, 
Mr.  Madison  replied — "ft  is  victories  we  u-anl;  if  you 
give  us  them  and  you  lose  your  ships  afterwards  they  can 
be  replaced  by  others."  He  then  informed  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton that  he  would  assemble  his  cabinet  at  8 o’clock 
that  evening,  and  submit  the  subject  for  their  re- 
consideration, with  the  new  information  he  had  re- 
ceived from  us.  Late  that  evening  we  awaited  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  return  to  his  house.  He  informed  us  to 
our  extreme  disappointment,  that  all  change  in  Ihe 
disposition  of  the  vessels  of  war  had  b'-en  over  ruled 
— Mr.  Monroe  being  the  only  member  oj  Ihe  cabinet,  on 
that  occasion,  who  advocated  the  ships  being  sent  to  sea. 

For  hin. sell'  he  admitted  his  distrust:  that  he  was 
new  in  office,  unacquainted  with  the  service,  the  of- 
ficers and  men,  and  much  that  would  be  useful  to 
him:  that  when  he  considered  the  smallness  of  our  na- 
val force,  the  numerous  enemy  that  would  soon 
swarm  on  our  coast,  the  rigid  bior  hades  that  would 
be  instituted  of  our  ports  and  harbors,  and  by  ships 
superior  in  loice  to  our  frigates;  there  circumstan 
ces  had  deterred  him  from  urging  the  measure  in 
council  with  the  energy  he  would  have  done,  hud 
things  been  otherwise:  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  that 
we  believed  all  we  had  said  to  him;  but  nevertheless 
there  were  so  many  strong  reasons  existing  in  his 
mind  against  the  results  being  so  favorable  as  we  all 
could  desire,  that  his  conscience  would  never  acquit 
him  if,  by  sending  our  vessels  to  sea,  the  germ  of  our 
navy  should  be  lost.  He  expressed  a hope  that  we 
would  not  leave  Washington  for  a few  days,  as  he 
wished  our  advice  in  reference  to  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  navy.  We  took  our  leave  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  under  a melancholy  excitement, 
created  by  our  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  the  vessels 
of  war  to  sea. 

We  entered  Bainbridge's  room,  when  he  observed 
to  me  that  he  had  understood  in  Philadelphia,  that  1 
was  building  a vessel  for  a privateer;  that  if  we'  were 
not  permitted  logo  to  sea  in  the  service,  he  should 
like  to  take  a part  and  command  her,  if  ] did  not  in- 
tend to  go  myself:  but  if  I was  going  iri  her  he  would 
take  half,  and  go  with  rue,  and  we  would  command 
alternately,  which  would  be  preferable  to  being  Co- 
penhagened  in  New  York,  or  blockaded  there  in  a fri- 
gate during  the  war.  in  such  case  he  would  relin- 
quish the  command  of  the  Charlestown  navy  yard  on 
his  return  there,  and  throw  up  his  commission.  1 told 
him  1 did  not  intend  going  in  her  myself,  and  that  he 
should  be  welcome  to  the  command  of  her  on  the 
terms  mentioned.  This  proposition  was  made  by 
Bainbridge  in  a moment  of  excitement. 


^ The  privateer  referred  to  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoil 
was  then  building  at  Kensington.  My  purpose 
i was  to  aid  the  war  by  contributing  my  mite  towards 
' annoying  the  enemy,  as  all  good  citizens  had  a right 
to  do.  I was  the  owner  of  one  half  of  this  vessel, 
and  lost  about  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  the  enter- 
prise; for  she  was  captured  four  days  after  leaving 
Delaware  bay.  She  was  pursuing  at  the.  lime  an 
English  convoy,  but  observed  by  two  frigates  of  the 
enemy,  (1  think  the  Narcissus  and  the  Acasta)  one  to 
the  windward  and  the  other  to  the  leeward — they 
gave  chase  arid  she  successfully  passed  through  the 
fire  of  one  of  them,  but  fell  a prize  to  the  other — 

| though  not  until  her  sails  w ere  cut  down  by  the  fire 
i of  the  latter. 

| I merely  cite  this  incident  as  evidence  that  I had 
.something  to  r i> k beside  my  person  in  war,  to  aid 
our  country  in  asserting  her  rights,  and  defending 
her  honor;  and  to  show  that  “fortune”  and  “liveli- 
hood.” assigned  by  Mr.  Ingersoil  as  the  governing 
motives  of  our  action,  were  not  “wanted,”  though 
“ fame ” and  “ distinction ” wire;  and  thus  ends  the 
affair  of  the  Snapper,  commanded  by  Capt  Peregrine 
Green. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  there  was  any  truth 
! in  the  motives  which  Mr.  Ingersoil  imputed  to  Bain- 
bridge  and  myself  for  urging  the  executive  to  send 
our  ships  to  sea.  our  true  policy  would  have  been  to 
have  coincided  with  him.  We  then  should  have 
been  at  liberty  to  have  sought  fortune  through  plun- 
der, and  without  much  risk  to  our  persons;  as  fight- 
ing and  glory  are  not  the  object  privateersmen  have 
in  view  — but  plunder  alone,  we  could  have  thus 
easily  gratified  our  desires.  We  knew  at  that  lime, 
and  Mr.  Ingersoil  did  also,  there  was.  nothing  to  be 
had  in  the  national  vessels  of  war,  of  that  character, 
for  congress  had  already  closed  the  door  to  prize 
money  by  the  application  of  one-half  of  the  prizes 
to  the  navy  pension  fund,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
half  to  prize  expenses  and  double  duties. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  to  state  here  the  rea- 
sons and  observations  communicated  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  reply  to  his  searching  questions  at  our  inter- 
view with  the  president,  as  many  of  the  causes  for 
the  deleat  ol'uur  antagonists,  and  our  own  snccessat 
sea,  still  exist.  And  although  1 was  then,  as  now, 
hound  to  give  the.  government  all  the  information  in 
my  power,  it  is  better  that  the  reasons  set.  forth  no 
that  trying  emergency,  by  Bainbridge  and  rnyseli, 
and  which  produced  results  so  unexpected  to  the 
government  and  ihe  people,  should  sleep  with  their 
authors. 

Notwithstanding  our  effotts  and  our  remonstrances 
of  that  day  had  terminated  so  unfavorably,  Bain- 
bridge was  still  determined  not  to  relinquish  the 
great  object.  He  declared  we  must  not  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  where  it  wau  But  it  appeared  to  me  a case 
almost  hopeless;  and  we  were  acting  under  restraint, 
as  officers,  with  respect  to  the  higher  authorities, 
lest  our  import!  cities  should  be  regarded  as  merit 
iug  ceu'ure;  and  particularly  after  it  had  been  twice 
deliberately  decided  in  cabinet  council  not  to  send  Ihe 
ships  to  sea,  and  once  alter  our  special  views  had  been 
laid  belcre  them.  He  proposed  that  we  should  ad- 
dress a written  paper  to  the  president  himself,  as  he 
cherished  a hope  that  from  his  manner  and  expres- 
sions aL  our  interview  (luring  the  morning,  he  was 
riot  unfavorable  to  the  vessels’  being  sent  to  sea  but 
had  yielded  to  his  cabinet.  About  3 o’clock  that 
night  we  had  prepared  a rough  draft  of  a letter  to 
Ihe  president,  and  retired  for  the  night;  but  such  was 
the  impatience  of  Bainbridge  (hat  he  returned  to  his 
labor  and  prepared  a fair  copy,  which  1 found  ready 
for  rnv  si ’nature  at  breakfast- lime.  Ori  signing  it,  1 
remarked  to  him,  that  if  the  president  did  not  re- 
ceive it  in  the  same  good  part  it  was  intended,  we 
should  both  be  cashiered.  He  replied,  “1  would 
rather  be  cashiered  than  to  be  a port  captain  during 
the  war.”  He  then  enclosed  the  letter  in  a private 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  we  proceed- 
ed to  the  depart  merit. 

j Mr.  Hamilton  read  the  letter,  but  declined  con 
v eying  it  to  toe  president,  saying,  there  were  passa- 
ges m it  which  he  considered  objectionable;  that  it 
. was  couched  in  dictatorial  terms,  and  reflected  upon 
. the  members  of  the  cabinet;  that  with  the  best  feel- 
ings towards  us  he  could  not  be  the  medium  of  con- 
veying it  to  the  president;  but  if  we  would  omitj 
these  passages  he  would  deliver  the  letter  with  plea- 
! sure,  in  order  to  satisfy  us.  We  would  not  consent, 
j however,  to  make  any  modifications  of  our  expres- 
sions, nor  to  any  erasures;  but  told  him  it  was  not  a 
time  to  stickle  about  - words ; that  he,  as  well  as  the 
president,  ought  to  feel  satisfied  that  we  could  intend 
no  disrespect  towards  him;  that  it  was  true  the  letter 
was  written  under  strong  feelings  for  the  country, 
the  navy,  and  the  success  of  his  administration 
through  the  glorious  struggle  upon  which  it  had  en- 
tered; and  that  as  regarded  any  reflections  upon  the 


members  of  the  cabinet,  they  referred  merely  to  the 
absence  of  that  knowledge  on  their  part,  not  being 
of  the  navy,  which  it  could  not  be  supposed  they 
should  possess;  and  not  to  their  honor  or  theii 
integrity.  But  Mr.  Hamilton  re  nained  firm. 

As  all  our  efforts  seemed  unavailing,  I then  asked 
the  secretary  if  be  would  permit  me  n>  take  the  brig 
Argus,  (one  of  Commodore  Rogers’  squadron,  and 
then  supposed  to  be  at  New  York.)  and  proceed  to 
the  West  Indies  to  scour  the  British  IsHods  of  their 
coasters  and  commerce;  as  I believed  that  before 
they  could  receive  information  that  war  was  de- 
clared, 1 could  do  them  infinite  mischief  by  cutting 
out  vessels  from  their  ports.  He  said  he  would  go 
and  consult  the  president  and  soon  returi  ed  with  the 
president’s  consent  to  the  expedition  upon  one  con- 
dition, to  which  I assented,  and  1 then  received  the 
following  order. 

Navy  Department,  22d  June,  1812. 
Sir: — You  will  proceed  immediately  to  New  York 
and  take  command  of  the  Argus.  With  her  you 
will  then  proceed  to  sea  arid  soonr  the  West  Indies 
ami  Gulf  stream,  considering  v ourself  as  possessing 
every  belligerent  right  of  attar  k,  capt  tire,  and  defence 
of  and  against  any  of  the  public  or  private  ships  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  their  de- 
pendencies. 'Fake  lieuts  Ruigeiy  and  Chauncey  with 
you,  and  appoint  six  or  eight  mates  of  vessels  to  be 
rated  as  master’s  mates,  and  to  serve  as  prize  mas- 
j tors. 

; To  your  judgment , v our  valor,  and  your  patriotism 
ts  committed  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  these  instructions. 

I The  Argus  is  now  attached,  and  is  still  to  be  con- 
! sidered  us  attached,  to  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
| marid  of  Commodore  Decatur. 

I May  success  and  honor  attend  you.  Let  me  bear 
from  you  frequently. 

I am,  with  great  respect, 

Sir,  your  ob’t  sei  vant, 

PAUL  HAMILTON. 

| P.  S.--— Show  these  instructions  to  Commodore 
Decatur.  Any  articlesth.it  you' may  require  for  the 
brig,  you  will  indent  for  either  on  the  agent  or  on 
Capt.  Chauncey. 

Capt.  Chas  Stewart,  present. 

I was  immediately  joined  by  lieut.  Charles  G. 
Ridgely,  now  Commodore  Rtdgely,  who  was  then  in 
■ Washington  with  us,  and  we  departed  for  New 
I York;  but  on  reaching  Philadelphia,  we  learned 
that  Commodore  Rodgers  had  sailed  with  his  entire 
1 force  two  days  previous.  On  takirg  leave  of  Com- 
! moilore  Bainbri  Ige,  he  assured  me  that  he  would 
not  go  from  Wash  ington  until  lie  gut  our  joint  letter 
j before  the  president;  and  on  his  return  to  Philadel- 
phia he  informed  me  that  lie  had  accomplished  his 
purpose  and  that  the  ships  were  ordered  to  go  to  sea. 
Some  yeais  ago  in  a conversation  with  Mr.  Golds- 
borough  regarding  his  Naval  Ctuonicie,  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  searched  the  files  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment for  that  letter,  but  unsuccessfully ; that  wishing 
to  open  a second  volume  of  his  Chronicle  of  the  late 
war,  and  feeling  the  imports-  ce  of  the  historical 
fact  above  recited,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Madison 
for  a copy  of  it;  but  he  replied  teat  he  could  riot 
find  it  among  his  papers,  and  must  have  sent  it  to  the 
navy  department,  it  having  relation  to  that  service; 
i that  it  may  have  been  lost  m the  removal  of  the 
papers  of  that  department  o a the  approach  of  the 
British,  or  burnt  along  with  the  buildings. 

In  corroboration  of  vvlial  is  above  stated,  1 will 
' here  introduce  a copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Golds- 
i borough  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  with  which 
1 was  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  a few  days 
i ago— 

j [This  letter  goes  to  confirm  this  statement  of  Com- 
modore Stewart,  and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  making 
room,  we  omit  all  but  the  concluding  paragraph.— 
The  year  1845  may  refer  to  Ihe  time  of  copying  the 
letter  from  Commodore  Siewari.] 

“The  official  letter  struck  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
as  presenting  conclusive  reasoning  in  favor  ot  em- 
ploying the  ships  at  sea.  Yourpuvaie  letter  drew 
him  while  reading  it,  several  times  from  his  chair, 
and  affected  him  very  sensibly.  Having  read  it,  ho 
very  emphatically  observed  to  me,  "I  love  the  man, 
but  in  this  (private  letter)  lie  goes  too  far,  he  is  too 
loarm — he  is  mistaken  with  respect  to  *##*#»»*,  at  least  1 
think  so.”  Soon  alter  reading  these  letters  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  went  over  to  the  president’s;  a cabi- 
net council  was,  as  1 understood,  called,  and  the  offi- 
cial letter  was  submitted.  The  result  was  the  adoption 
precisely  of  the  sijslem  therein  recommended , as  may  be 
seen  by  a reference  to  the  official  books  oi  the  navy 
department. 

I am,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  regard, 
and  esteem,  yours  truly, 

[signed]  CHAS.  W.  GOLDSEGROUG-H. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  4th  May,  1845.” 
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Mr.  Goldsborough  in  tlfis  letter  confounds  the  two 
letters  and  speaks  of  one  as  an  official  letter,  and  of 
both  as  directed  to  Ihe  secretary  of  the  navy,  as  well 
as  that  which  was  contained  in  them:  he  also  is  in 
error  as  to  the  time.  He  says  they  were  written 
early  in  July;  I left  Washington  on  the  22d  June. 
What  he  refers  to  must  have  been  when  he  finally 
prevailed  on  the  secretary  to  place  our  joint  letter 
before  the  president,  sometime  about  the  middle  of 
July,  when,  as  Baintiridge  informed  mo,  (on  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia)  the  president  said  he  would  as- 
sume the  responsibility. 

The  present  Commodore  Ridgely  was  at  Wash- 
ington, and  can  substantiate  many  of  the  facts  here 
in  set  forth.  He  was  in  constant  communication 
with  me,  had  formed  the  same  opinions  as  Bain- 
bridge  and  myself,  from  a fair  estimate  of  our  own 
navy  and  that  of  the  British,  and  urged  us  to  perse- 
vere in  our  efforts  to  obtain  sailing  orders  for  our 
vessels  of  war. 

The  first  public  notice  of  this  transaction,  that  1 
have  seen,  may  be  found  in  “The  life  and  services  of 
Commodore  William  Bainbridge,”  by  Dr.  J Harris, 
U.  S.  N.  at  page  135.  But  here  the  details  are 
somewhat  inaccurate;  one  error  into  which  Dr. 
Harris  has  f.llen,  refers  to  the  time  and  place  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Macedonian's  flag,  by  Mid- 
shipman Hamilton.  The  occurrence  did  not  take 
place  at  the  navy  department.  It  was  late  at  night, 
in  Dec.  1812,  that  Midshipman  Hamilton  arrived 
with  the  flag  of  the  Macedonian , and  despatches  of 
Com  Decatur,  announcing  the  capture  of  that  ship. 
He  sought  his  father,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  at  a 
ball  with  which  the  citizens  of  Washington  were 
then  honoring  me,  in  return  for  one  previously  given 
by  me  on  board  the  Constellation.  The  secretary 
introduced  the  flag  of  the  Macedonian,  and  it  was 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  ball  room.  The  president 
permitted  the  secretary  to  read  aloud  the  despatches 
of  Decatur,  and  then  made  the  remark  to  the  assem- 
bled company,  vvtiich  has  been  recorded  of  him  in 
Dr.  Harris’  work: — "It  is  to  Commodores  Bainbridge 
and  Stewart  that  we  owe  these  victories.  It  was  at 
their  instance  and  strong  solicitation  that  the  ships  were 
permitted  to  go  to  sea  and  cruise." 

With  respect  to  the  doubt  expressed  that  Commo 
dore  Rogers  sailed  from  New  Yorkwilhout  orders,  on 
hearing  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the  facts  abovs 
related  would  appear  to  establish  that  the  Commo- 
dore did  sail  without  cruizing  orders  from  the  depart- 
ment, with  the  whole  force  under  his  command, 
which  he  had  kept  in  a state  of  readiness  at  the  Narroivs, 
with  the  view  of  gelling  to  sea  immediately  after 
the  declaration.  Further  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  secretary’s  order  to  me  in  Washington  on  the  '22d 
June,  to  take  the  brig  Argus  from  that  squadron;  from 
which  the  only  inference  is,  that  the  government  ex- 
pected 1 would  find  her  at  that  port;  and  more  p isi- 
tive  still  was  the  order  to  Coin.  Rogers — shown  to 
u3  by  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Goldsborough,  not  to  sail 
with  his  squadron  irom  New  York,  which  would 
have  been  dated  the  20lil  of  June,  1812.  They  were 
doutitless  forwarded  to  him  under  cover  to  Dr.  Juhn 
Bullus,  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  returned  to 
the  department  in  consequence  of  Coin.  Rogers 
having  sailed  on  the  21  t ul  June. 

The  egregious  mistakes  and  mis-statements  Mr. 
Ingersoll  makes  in  his  history  of  the  war  of  1812 
renders  it  little  more  than  a compilation  of  facts,  fol- 
lies, and  falsehoods.  A few  examples  embraced  in 
three  or  four  pages  are  sufficient  to  prove  this.  At 
page  375,  he  says  Bainbridge  and  Hull  first  learned 
from  Mr.  Goldsboro  igri,  me  chief  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment, of  the  determination  to  keep  the  vessels 
of  war  in  port.  Hull  was  riot  in  Washington  at  the 
time.  Again  at  page  376  he  says  the  Nautilus, 
capt.  Crane,  v as  eaptui  e I as  soon  as  she  went  to  sea 
alone,  &c.  Now  the  (act  as  understood  at  that  day, 
was,  that  the  Nautilus  was  taken  while  in  search  ol 
Com.  Rogers’  squadron  to  direct  his  return  lo  New 
York  Page  379,  he  says  ‘Mr.  Madison  after  candid- 
ly, wisely,  and  tngenuoudy,  &c.,  &c.,  yielded  to  the 
wishes  ol  the  captains  who  were  told  in  another  in- 
terview, the  tame  day  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  that 
the  president  .,ould  assume  the  responsibility,  &e. 
&c.’  All  of  thi  s is  new  lo  me. 

It  the  “glorious  illustration  of  the  naval  vigor  by 
the  war  of  1812’’  and  the  “courage,  discipline,  and 
humanity  always  so  conspicuous  and  uniform”  are 
national  property,  “to  be  yielded  but  with  national 
existence,”  then  a more  faithful  historian,  wtio  will 
soar  above  the  atmosphere  of  malignity,  and  de- 
scribe the  actions  and  actors  in  a manner  more  con- 
genial to  truth,  to  their  credit  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
country,  will  go  much  further  towards  establishing 
its  perpetuity  than  all  Mr.  Ingcrsoll’s  labors. 

At  page  3S9,  we  find  Bainbridge  not  only  paroled 
Gen.  Hyslop  and  his  suite,  but  restored  all  their  plate 


and  other  valuables,  with  perhaps  excess  of  generosity." 
To  him  only,  who  could  feel  the  force  of  the  above 
italicised  sentiments,  it  would  no  doubt  be  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  so  sublime  an  act  could  emanate 
from  an  American  naval  officer,  particularly  one 
whose  ambition  was  plunder,  whose  want  of  service 
was  want  of  bread,  who  was  not  to  be  moved  but  by 
puerile  or  selfish  considerations,  but  whose,  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone,  should  the  ships  be  laid  up.  I 
tender  you  my  thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for  bringing  to 
my  notice  this  “attempt  of  Mr.  Charles  Jared  lugcr- 
soll,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Bain- 
bridge,"  and  to  fix  on  me  “a  stain  like  a wound”  for 
those  efforts  in  the  war  of  1812  to  avert  the  disgrace 
he  depicts  as  pending  o’er  our  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent our  navy  from  being  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of 
scorn.  1 would  also  beg  leave  to  add,  that  this  ex- 
cessive generosity  on  the  part  of  the  historian  of  the 
war  of  1812,  is  the  first  reward  1 have  received  for 
the  efforts  then  made  toward  that  “glorious  illustra- 
tion of  naval  vigor,”  now  become  the  “national  pro- 
perty,” exclusive  of  the  grateful  return  thus  made 
for  the  reminiscences  1 furnished  him  for  his  book. 

CHAS.  STEWART. 

LETTER  OF  L.  SAWYER  EN  EX  M.  C. 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  21,  1815. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Courier  Enquirer. 

I have  read  with  much  interest,  Commodore  Stewards 
letter,  in  your  paper  of  ihe  1 B h iust.  1 can  vouch  for 
tlie  accuracy  of  some  of  his  facts,  as  1 was  a member  of 
Congress  at  ihe  timu  alluded  to.  I well  remember  ihe 
occasion  of  Lieut.  Hamilton’s  presentation  of  liie  flag  of 
the  Macedonian.  I was  present,  though  unintentional- 
ly, at  the  grand  naval  ball  given,  about  the  14. h of  De- 
cember, 1812,  by  the  citizens  of  Washington  to  Capt. 
Stew  art,  in  return  for  the  one  lie  had  given  to  them  a lit- 
tle previous,  on  board  his  ship.  The  ball  was  held  at 
Tomlinson’s  Hotel,  on  Capitol  Ilill,  where  I boarded; 
and  being  somewhat  indisposed,  1 had  retired  to  bed  just 
as  (he  ball  opened.  The  music,  and  the  regular  vibra- 
tion of  the  floor  to  the  motion  of  the  dance,  kept  me  n- 
wake.  1 considered  as  I was  thus  condemned  to  suffer 
die  evil  of  the  ball,  I might  us  well  compensate  myself 
by  Us  gratification.  I arose,  dressed  myseif,  and  enter- 
ed the  ball  roonr.  1 found  it  well  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  place,  and  honored  with  the  presence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, among  which,  was  Paul  Hamilton,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  his  lady  and  rtvo  handsome  daughters.  In 
the  midst  of  our  enjoyment,  at  about  11  o’clock,  a mes- 
senger came  to  the  door  and  communicated  some  news 
secretly  to  the  managers.  They  were  then  observed  to 
whisper  something  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  a private 
conversation  with  tite  President,  Immediately  it  was 
buzzed  about  that  a messenger  had  conic  and  was  wai- 
ling below,  with  the  glad  tidings  of  a signal  victory  of 
one  ol  our  ships,  over  one  of  the  British  with  equal  torce. 
In  a moment,  and  without  ihe  least  noise  or  confusion, 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  managers,  to  give  fu'l 
effect  ,o  the  fortunate  coincidence.  The  secretary’s  im- 
patience to  run  down  stairs  and  meet  his  son,  was  re- 
strained, and  a delegation  of  three  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Lieut.  Hamilton  and  invite  him  up, 
widi  the  trophy  of  victory,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer 
— the  flag  of  the  Macedonian.  A n opening  was  left 
through  die  crowd  of  spectators,  from  the  door  to  the 
back  part  of  the  room.  Secretary  Hamilton  and  Ins 
family  were  placed  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  passage,  and  in 
irout  of  the  door,  while  the  President  and  his  lady,  with 
the  members  of  (he  cabinet,  were  arranged  on  each  side. 
A breai bless  silence  prevailed.  The  ladies  stood  upon 
the  back  seats,  between  the  columns  that  supported  the 
celling,  the  whole  length  ol  ihe  room,  gazing  with  in- 
tense interest  at  ihe  door.  It  may  he  mentioned,  that 
Lieut.  Hamilton  had  been  absent  two  years,  and  that  he 
hud  escaped,  by  a miracle,  from  the  conflagration,  the 
■'.  inter  before,  by  breaking  through  the  sash  of  one  of 
the  upper  windows;  and  leaping  to  the  ground,  u dis- 
tance of  near  thirty  leet.  At  length,  the  head  of  the 
procession  entered  (lie  room,  consisting  of  Lieutenant 
Hamilton,  supported  oil  each  side  by  a member  of  the 
committee,  followed  by  a train  of  gentlemen,  having  the 
captured  flag.  Young  Hamilton,  seeing  bis  parents 
waning  for  his  approach  with  outstretched  arms,  with 
modest  demeanor,  and  accelerated  steps,  threw  himself 
into  tlie  arms  of  bis  mother,  who  had  her  lace  in  fits  bo- 
som, overcome  by  Imr  feelings  of  silent  joy;  front  thence 
he  lore  himself  lo  grasp  Ins  father’s  hand  in  a long  and  j 
cordial  sha  ,e,  and  ended  by  receiving  mid  returning  ihe 
enraptured  embraces  ot  bis  sisters.  As  soon  as  tiiis 
highly  dramatic  scene  was  over,  one  sudden  burst  ot 
huzza  resounded  through  the  room.  The  fl  ig  was  pa- 
raded, anu  marched  around  the  room  lo  ihe  tune  of 
Hail  Columbia — after  which  it  was  brought  before  Mrs. 
Madison  and  laid  at  her  feet,  but  she  did  not  tread  on  it, 
as  some  of  the  opposition  papers  alleged.  You  may  well 
suppose  that  this  new  and  unexpressed  feature  in  the 
ceremony,  gave  an  i icreased  zest  to  the  entertainment, 
and  that  it  went  off  with  charming  and  enhanced  gusto. 
Young  Hamilton  was  a very  handsome  officer,  and  in- 
vesied  as  lie  was  with  the  virgin  honors  of  i h is  great 
naval  victory,  which  dissolved  ihe  charm  of  British  in 
vincibility  on  the  ocean,  was  the  cynosure  of  all  ihe  fair 
eyes  present;  but  ho  bore  his  triumph  and  his  honors 
meekly.  He  was  promoted  to  a Lieutenancy,  and  in  that 


capacity  was  cut  in  two  by  a chain  shot  in  the  action  of 
the  President  with  the  Endyinion.  or  rather,  a British 
squadron,  off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  a few  months 
afterwards,  while  he  was  bravely  dischaiging  his  duty 
under  the  gallant  Decatur. 

I coincide  with  Commodore  Stewart  in  the  circum- 
stance and  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  building 
and  equipping  ihe  four  74  gun  ships.  I had  hitherto,  with 
many  other  Southern  and  Western  Republicans,  been 
opposed  to  the  Navy; — and  onlv  a session  or  two  before, 
had  made  the  longest  speech  f ever  delivered  against 
this  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  that  branch 
of  the  national  service.  But  Hull  and  Decatur  had 
made  a convert  of  me.  By  their  victories,  they  conquer- 
ed the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  foes  of  the  Navy: 
and  as  wo  were  then  aware,  f had  a fair  excuse  for 
changing  tny  opinions  in  the  necessity  of  combining  all 
our  belligerent  powers  against  this  common  enemy. — 
When  the  bill  was  brought  up  in  committee  of  the  whole 
for  consideration,  which  was,  I believe,  in  February, 
1813,  though  reported,  as  Commodore  Stewart  alleges, 
the  30th  of  the  November  preceding,  I moved  to  add  the 
word  “teen’’  to  four,  so  as  to  give  us  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line;  and  made  as  good  a speech  in  support  of  the  a- 
mendment  as  I was  capable  of.  Doct.  Seybert,  a mem- 
ber from  Philadelphia,  who  was  one  of  the  naval  com- 
mittee that  reported  the  bill,  opposed  my  motion,  but  ob- 
served that  if  it  were  as  easy  to  build  and  maintain  four- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  as  it  was  to  add  the  word  teen  to 
four,  he  would  gladly  accept  my  amendment.  The  bill 
as  reported,  passed  both  houses  that, session,  which  end- 
ed the  4th  of  March.  I was  not  cognisant  of  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned,  of  ihe  finesse  used  hy  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, by  the  instrumentality  of  Captain  Stewards  ball 
on  board  ffie  Constellation,-— though  I have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  statement, — in  rendering  the  bill  popular.  I 
only  judged  .from  apparent  causes,  and  from  these  I 
ascribed  to  the  two  victories  of  Mull  and  Decatur  the 
passage  of  that  bill  at  that  time-  Had  they  been  captur- 
ed, not  all  the  balls  that  could  havo  been  given  at  what- 
ever cost,  would  ever  have  floated  (his  fleet  of  seventy 
four’s  through  the  House  ol  Representatives 

I am,  very  respectfully  your  ob’dt  serv’t, 

LEMUEL  SAWYER. 
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Messrs.  Alfred  H inmen,  of  Louisian:,  Robert 
Wentworth,  of  Maine,  John  S.  Pierce,  oi  Vermont, 
James  M.  Crane,  of  Virginia,  anu  J.  S.  Wright,  of 
Illinois,  were  added  to  the  list  of  vice  presidents. — 
After  a few  remarks  by  the  president,  Gen.  Tall- 
madge,  Messrs.  Solon  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  arid 
Meigs  and  Havens,  of  this  city,  were  appointed  a 
committed  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
this  meeting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. — 
L-lters  were  then  read  from  hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
expressing  his  deep  interest  in  American  industry 
and  the  American  Institute,  and  the  hope  that  he 
should  soon  see  the  legislation  of  the  land  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers,  who  are  the  people  and 
have  the  interest  of  the  country  in  their  own  hands, 
and  stating  that  he  is  progressing  with  his  next  re- 
port to  congress  and  will  go  to  Washington  in  No- 
vember— from  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
giving  a statement  of  his  success  in  the  culture  of 
silk  and  growth  of  tfie  mulberry,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  labored  strenuously  to  induce  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  to  grant  a bounty  on  cocoons, 
which  lie  hoped  would  prove  an  inducement  to  the 
more  extended  efforts  of  the  community  in  that 
branch — that  he  was  pleased  to  announce  a state 
bounty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  that  his  anticipa- 
tions had  not  been  realized.  There  had  been  a great 
destruction  nf  trees,  in  consequence  of  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  late  speculation — the  foliage  of 
others  had  been  much  injured  by  the  early  spring 
frosts.  He  trusted  that  another  season  would  be 
more  propitious.  He  mentioned  that  six  thousand 
pounds  of  sewing  silk  were  manufactured  annually 
in  that ’vicinity,  among  which  was  a respectable  por- 
tion of  the  American  article — from  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew, of  Chautauqua  county,  in  this  state,  giving  a 
very  flattering  account  of  Iris  production  and  manu- 
facture of  silk  from  the  cocoons,  produced  by  hitu- 
I self,  during  the  last  year.  Many  allow  the  cocoons 
1 to  be.  raised  by  being  kept  moist.  If  worms  could  all 
be  fed  at  a time,  and  early,  it  would  be  a great  im- 
provement. He  can  grow  and  reel  for  market  at 
$1,50  a pound—  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Gtle,  of  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, Ohio,  with  specimens  for  exhibition  from  his 
establishment  in  VVeeling,  Virginia — from  Mr.  Stu- 
art Perry,  of  this  city,  in  regard  to  the  cotton  plants 
now  in  the  horticultural  rooms  of  the  fair,  which  are 
Irom  Texas  and  of  the  description  known  as  white 
seed  cotton.  He  recommends  the  placing  of  the 
plants  in  contact  with  a galvanic  battery,  that  the 
effects  may  be  tested.  The  plants  are  now  growing 
at  the  fair,  where  everybody  may  see  them — from 
Mr.  L.  Nicholl,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  reference 
to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  arrow-root  in  the 
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southern  states,  where  it  is  used  not  only  for  medi-| 
cinal  but  for  common  culinary  purposes,  most  deh-j 
cious  bread,  puddings'arid  custards  being  made  from  j 
it. 

The  chairman  then  announced  Messrs.  Wright  - 
more,  Chandler,  and  Meigs  as  a committee  to  lake 
into  consideration  these  letters,  and  gave  i otice  of  a 
committee  of  correspondence  to  be  appointed  to  - ' 
day.  j 

Gen.  Tallmao'ge  exhibited  specimens  of  grafted: 
white  mulberry  leaves,  from  various  places,  besides  j 
young  leaves  of  the  mulberry  from  Col.  Stebbins,  of; 
Northampton. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Texas,  displayed  a very  fine  speci-  \ 
men  of  wild  grass,  like  grain,  spontaneously  grown 
in  Texas;  also  some  specimens  of  wild  outs , deemed 
very  valuable  there  for  fodder.  It  grows  on  dry, 
rich,  fertile  soil. 

Upon  a general  invitation  from  the  chair,  for  in- 
formation of  any  kind  from  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, Mr.  Vice  President  Hinmen,  from  Louisiana, 
remarked,  among  other  things,  that  his  native  slate 
is  beginning  to  manufacture  extensively,  and  that 
cotton  is  raised  there  from  the  seed,  nor  will  I he 
cotton  plant  flourish  south  of  31°  nor  north  of  34°, 
but  that  wheat  will  not  grow  there.  A machine  has 
been  invented  there  by  an  English  gentleman  named 
Pierce,  which  is  in  operation,  and  gins,  curds,  and 
spins  cotton  all  at  once.  He  gave  some  very  inter- 
esting facts  relative  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  west. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  John  S.  Pearce,  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  appeared,  wearing  a full  suit  of  spun  silk, 
of  his  own  raising  and  manufacturing,  and  reeled 
from  the  cocoon  by  his  wife, and  spun  on  a common 
wheel.  He  said  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  its 
culture  or  manufacture — that  his  family  had  no  ex- 
perience save  what  they  had  acquired  themselves, 
but  that  his  lady  now  declared  she  had  rather  make 
a yard  of  cloth  from  silk  than  from  flax  or  wool. — j 
His  coal  was  a most  beautiful  article,  manufactured 
from  the  perforated  cocoon  after  the  moth  had  left 
it,  and  much  resembling  fine  worsted  in  its  appear- 
ance. His  remarks  elicited  much  applause,  and  the 
fabric  was  much  admired  by  those  who  inspected  it. 

The  chairman  jocosely  remarked  that  here  was  a 
gentleman  who  is  too  poor  to  wear  British  broad- 
cloth, but  appears  in  silk  of  his  own  making. 

Mr.  Hinmen  added,  a clearly  ascertained  fact, 
that  in  Louisiana,  thirty  miles  north  of  New  Or- 
leans, slaves  may  be  clothed  in  native  silk  cheaper 
than  in  cloth. 

Mr.  Crane,  of  Virginia,  made  some  interesting 
statements  as  to  the  increase  of  manufactories  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  and  in  agriculture  in  Virginia: 
and  of  the  favorable  effects  produced  upon  the  poor 
white  population  there  by  such  improvements.  So 
at  Petersburg  and  at  Fayetteville,  in  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  cotton  factories  there.  North- 
ern capital,  and  northern  enterprise,  (said  this  Vir- 
ginian) are  producing  all  these  changes  iri'the  south. 
Some  75  to  80  factories  are  now  going  up  in  the 
south.  Some  English  establishments  are  erected  in 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  and  one 
from  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  Louisiana.  The  progress 
of  manufactures  in  iron,  cotton,  wool,  &.c.,  this  year, 
is  highly  gratifying.  A Scotch  gentleman  is  put  ing 
lip  a silk  factory  near  the  James  river,  below  Rich- 
mond. 

After  a few  remarks  by  Mr.  Affiack,  of  Louisiana, 
and  a little  more  conversation  on  similar  topics,  the 
convention  adjourned. 

This  convention  met  again  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  although  it  involves  so  many  important  matters 
in  its  proceedings,  there  were  nut  over  twenty  mem- 
bers present. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  took  the  chair. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates, 
submitted  such  address. 

The  address  congratulated  our  countrymen  that 
the  course  of  improvement  is  onward  all  over  the  j 
country.  And  why  not?  We  possess  a soil  and  c 1 1- 
mate  reaching  from  the  line  of  the  tropical  plants  to  j 
a region  so  cold  that  we  must  resort  to  other  means 
of  support  besides  cultivating  ihe  soil,  fn  spite  of 
these  advantages,  farmers  appear  to  be  persuaded  ' 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  and  comforts! 
enjoyed  by  other  classes  that  do  not  literally  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

The  cotton  planter  of  Mississippi  tell-  us  that  he 
cannot  support  his  laborers  at  the  present  price  of 
cotton.  Would  not  a more  careful  management  and 
more  diversified  culture  obviate  this  difficulty?  His 
soil  and  climate  invite  him  to  raise  wool,  and  tobac 
co,  and  no  part  of  the  Union  can  excel  the  south  in 
its  capacity  to  raise  fruit.  Remedy  for  over-produc- 
tion and  low  prices  for  cotton  must  be  a mure  diver- 
sified culture  and  greater  amount  of  production 
among  themselves  of  all  the  things  for  \v Inch  they 
cow  look  to  the  north.  (Applause.)  The  commit- 


tee here  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  cultivators 
of  sugar  don’t  complain  of  their  pre-ent  prospects. 
They  have  notlearned  of  any  extension  of  the  manu- 
faciure  of  sugar  from  the  corn  stalk.  They  learn 
that  in  several  of  the  corn  growing  states,  the  drought 
has  occasioned  a lamentable  failure;  this  has  extend- 
ed nearly  throughout  the  United  States.  The  same 
drought  prevailed  in  Ohio  to  so  great  a degree  that 
there  is  not  forage  to  carry  stock  through  the  win- 
ter in  the  northern  part  of  the  slate.  The  soil  there 
is  a stiff  clay,  and  irom  the  personal  observation  of 
one  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Robinson)  he  is  convinc- 
ed that  the  sub-soil  plough  upon  ih is  soil  would 
greaiiy  tend  to  lessen  loss  ot  crops  from  drought. 

The  committee  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  al- 
most total  loss  of  the  potato  crop  in  Maine  by  a dis- 
ease not  inaptly  compared  to  the  cholera.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  tiiat  all  possible  information 
be  collected  in  reference  to  that  dreadful  ravager, 
and  they  recommend  it  to  the  particular  attention  of 
the  corresponding  committees  in  the  several  states 
which  have  been  appointed  at  this  meeting,  and  that 
they  communicate  with  the  committee  in  this  city  all 
valuable  facts  they  can  collect  on  ihe  subject  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  vvheat-groiving  region.  They 
hear  of  great  complaints  of  trie  ravages  of  the 
weevil. 

In  some  regions,  (heir  ravages,  they  believe,  have 
been  prevented  by  mixing  about  one  bushel  of  lime 
with  100  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  bin,  the  lime  to 
he  afterwards  winnowed  out  before  the  wheat  is 
ground. 

If  some  discovery  be  not  made  to  arrest  the  rava- 
ges of  the  wee  v i I , t h e cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  all  states  south 
of  that,  must  he  abandoned. 

The  most  abundant  crop  this  year  is  peaches  in  the 
state  of  Delaware — so  great  has  the  crop  been,  that 
one  individual,  as  they  hear,  has  chartered  a large 
steamboat  to  take  to  market  the  crop  of  himself  and 
his  son  alone. 

The  crop  of  corn,  as  they  learn,  is  very  abundant 
in  the  great  corn  growing  regions  of  the  west. 

Culture  of  silk,  from  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee, is  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  families,  where  the 
committee  believe  it  may  prove  profitable,  while  it 
is  abandoned  as  unprofitable  by  joifit  stock  compa- 
nies. They  are  pleased  to  hear  that  wool  growing 
is  profitable  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Immense 
fields  are  open  for  extension  of  it  upon  the  great 
plains  of  the  west,  and  that  even  that  business  would 
be  more  profitable  than  cotton  in  the  southern  states. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  bountiful  productions  of 
some  crops,  committees  report  that  there  is  evident- 
ly a general  depression  of  the  agricultural  crops, 
pervading  the  whole  country. 

The  committee  recommends  as  (he  best  means  of 
elevating  and  improving  the  character  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  ihe  extensive  formation  of  Farmers’ 
Clubs — and  large  increased  reading  of  agricultural 
papers  and  ottier  valuable  publications;  also  that  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture  be  taught  in  all 
our  schools.  The  report  concludes  with  recom- 
mending that  an  earnest  appeal  be  made  to  congress 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  our  father  Washing- 
ton to  establish  a “home  department”  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. 

And  the  report,  of  which  we  have  only  given  the 
outline,  winds  up  with  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute,  by  whose 
co-operation  tins  convention  was  called,  be  request- 
ed to  continue  their  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  ag- 
ricultural improvement,  by  adopting  measures  to 
have  this  matter  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of 
congress. 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  this  committee 
will  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  great  respect  to  this 
body  if  the  American  institute  will  again  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  publish  to  the  world  the  proceed 
ings  and  views  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Meigs  called  attention  to  the  rot  in  the  pota 
to.  In  France  great  inquiries  have  been  made  on  this 
subject.  The  extent  of  this  scourge  is  positively 
astounding;  all  the  grams  of  the  earth  put  together 
could  not  supply  the  loss  of  this  one. 

Mr.  Robinson  staled  that  wheat  could  not  be 
grown  to  any  extent  south  of  Tennessee.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  weevil;  its  ravages  are  most  fearful;  it 
seems  impossible  to  destroy  it.  The  remedy  is  to 
expose  the  grain,  immediately  after  threshing  it,  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  wlieri  it  is  hottest,  remove 
it  to  light  granaries,  and  mix  1 bushel  of  lime  to  100 
bushels  of  grain. 

Cul.  Edwatd  Clark  then  stated  that  he  had  a few 
remarks  to  make,  chiefly  on  the  subjects  previously 
alluded  to,  and  therefore  they  would  be  of  a desul- 
tory character.  He  went  on: — Iri  respect  to  the  fly 
that  preys  upon  our  wheat  in  this  section  of  country, 
it  first  made  its  appearance  in  Caoada  and  thence  by 


slow  degrees  it  has  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
found  its  way  through  life  intermediate  country  in 
the  state  of  N.  York  to  the  ocean.  How  far  it  has  ex- 
tended to  the  west,  I am  unable  to  say.  From  the 
source  of  its  apparent  origin  it  is  called  the  Canada 
fly.  li  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  base  of  tile  capsule, 
containing  the  wheat  kernel,  at  such  a time  as  to 
have  it  hatch  when  the  gram  is  in  the  milk.  The 
larvae  instantly  attack  it;  and  if  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  they  abstract  the  whole  of  the  glutinous 
and  starch  matter,  and  leave  nothing  hut  the  chaff  or 
hull  of  the  grain.  The  remedies  to  the  inroads 
of  this  destructive  insect  are  the  scattering  of 
freshly  slacked  lime  in  the  dry  state  over  the  wheat 
field;  and  they  may  be  got  rid  of  also  by  omitting  to 
cultivate  the  soil  for  one  season.  The  insect  which 
attacks  our  peach  trees  resembles  in  form  the  com- 
mon wasp;  it  has  however  an  orange  colored  band 
around  the  abdomen  about  it'n  inch  in  width;  they 
appear  at  different  periods  of  the  vegetable  growing 
season;  and  deposite  their  eggs  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  on  the  bark  of  the  tree.  When 
the  larvae  make  their  appearance,  they  penetrate  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  tw o and  commence 
their  destructive  operations  by  girdling  the  tree. — 
The  effect  on  the  leaves  is  very  soon  observable. — 
When  arrived  at  full  growth,  they  form  for  them- 
selves, from  the  bark  of  the  trees,  a shelter  or  cas- 
ing in  which  they  rest  quietly  until  they  change  to 
the  perfect  animal,  when  they  commence  ihe  forma- 
tion of  new  colonies.  The  best  mode  ol  eradicat- 
ing them  is  to  remove  the  eartii  for  two  or  three  in- 
ches in  depth  frum  around  the  roots,  and  then  to 
whilewash  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  recently 
slacked  lime  in  w hich  a portion  of  glue  and  salt  have 
been  dissolved,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  confine  the 
eggs  to  the  baik  of  the  trees,  li  the  larvae  have 
commenced  to  eat  the  Lnrk,  they  must  be  removed 
previously  to  applying  this  preparation. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  said  that  washing  with  whale- 
oil  will  also  be  lound  to  be  very  beneficial. 

Col.  Clark  continued: — Those,  however,  who  in- 
tend to  make  a business  ot  raising  peaches  will  do 
well  to  graft  on  Virginia  wild  plum  stocks,  or  upon 
those  of  our  common  wild  cheery  tree,  or  the  bitter 
almond.  On  neither  of  which  is  itnow  known  that  any 
insect  depredates  injuriously.  In  respect  to  the  com- 
plaints which  we  hear  of  the  low  prices  of  cotton, 
the  great  staple  ol  some  of  our  southern  states,  and 
to  the  remedies  proposed,  both  the  cause  and  the 
cure  are,  in  my  opinion,  misplaced.  It  is  the  over- 
production of  the  article  wriich  has  lessened  below  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  if  such  be  the  fact.  Latterly  .great 
efforts  have  been  made  expressly  with  a view  to  bring 
about  such  a condition  in  ihe  cotton  market;  and  vast 
regions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  have 
been  converted  into  cotton  fields  to  test  the  possibi- 
lity of  competing  in  quality  and  quantity  with  the 
productions  of  the  southern  states;  and  very  litlie 
doubt  exists  of  finally  suecesslui  res'  its  of  some  of 
these  multitudinous  attempts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  the  sui!  constantly  deteriorating  in 
quality,  it  behooves  the  southern  planters  to  meet  the 
evil  betimes,  or  at  least  to  meet  it  midway;  by  sub- 
stituting the  production  of  oilier  crops  loi  that  of 
cotton,  at  least  to  a practical  extent.  All  the  pro- 
ducts brought  to  us  from  the  Mediterranean  may  be 
cultivated  in  some  one  of  the  southern  stales;  and 
perhaps  in  all  of  them.  The  Zante  currant,  prunes, 
dates,  almonds,  olive  oil,  fus,  grapes,  and  various 
other  articles,  w ill  yield  abundant  returns  to  labor; 
provided  there  be  sufficient  enterprise  to  direct  it. — 
In  respect  to  cultivation  of  grapes,  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  with  the  lurests  almost  covered 
with  luxurious  grape-vines  of  an  extraordinary  and 
gigantic  size,  ibis  branch  ol  production  should  have 
been  overlooked,  or  neglected;  for  these  wild  Vines 
can  he  made  to  bear  abundantly.  We  are  becoming 
a very  temperate  people,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  be 
temperate  and  yet  cultivate  these  tilings.  Besides  the 
native  grapes,  fureigu  ores  1 ro in  all  parts  ol  the 
world  may  be  raised  lien;  and  no  doubt  many  ol 
them  would  improve  in  the  qualities  of  itieir  iiuit. 
Why  shall  we  nut  make  as  guod  wine  and  brandy 
here  as  in  France,  or  in  any  orilier  part  of  ihe  world? 
— and  raisins,  also:  (Appiau-e.)  I tie  juices  of  the 
vines  could  be  converted  into  sugar;  Ihe  wild  vine  of 
the  south  bears  a grape  with  a delicate,  thin  skin, 
which  will  make  a first  rate  wine.  The  Zante  cur- 
rant is  also  a hardy  plant,  ami  will  grow  in  Tennes- 
see and  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky;  and  probably 
also  i i Indiana  The  only  circumstances  essential  to 
results  J speak  ol,  are,  guod  grape  slocks,  good  cul- 
tivation, arid  a knowledge  ol  management  of  the 
manufacture.  And  it  is  believed  that  many  of  our 
native  vines,  with  lung  cultivation,  vvuulu  equal  any 
other  whatever.  Open  and  close  pruning  stiuuld  be 
at  once  attempted,  so  that  a sufficient  conceiiltation 
of  the  juices  may  be  procured  lo  allow  ol  a lair  test 
of  the  qualities  of  the  grapes  and  of  their  juices. 
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Gen  Tal Imadge  stated  that  lie  was  convinced  this 
could  be  done. 

Colonel  Clark  continued: — But  there  :s  one  other 
branch  of  productive  industry  to  which  I wish  to 
call  jour  attention;  it  is  no  less  important  in  my  opi- 
nion, taken  prospectively  than  that  of  cotton!  1 mean 
the  silk  culture.  There  is  no  part  of  our  country  I mm 
the  river  St  Croix  down  lo  Texas,  that  will  not  pro- 
duce some  varietv  of  mulberry  tree  suitable  lor  pro- 


then  the  egg  turns  to  a worm,  and  so  on.  This  fly  Mr.  S don  Robinson.  I -ee  but  one  dillicnlty,  Mr. 
went  west,  and  two  years  ago  it  came  down  lo  President,  in  all  this  matter  with  these  gentlemen  in 
Dutchess  county.  I getting  rid  of  this  disease — ibis  wheat  rot  arid  pola- 

Judge  ivleigs.  And  Ulster  county  also.  j to  rol;  and  that  is  to  get  all  the  people  to  live  with  j 

Gen.  Tallmadge.  I noticed  two  or  three  years  out  eating  foe  two  years,  (laughter.)  or  else  for  all 
ago  my  wheat  ripening  with  the  heads  all  standing  ! to  go  to  the  west  and  live  on  hog  and  hominy.  (In- 
up,  instead  of  down  as  they  might  to  be;  and  when  I | creased  laughter.) 

cut  the  wheat  I found  it  to  be  nothing  but  chaff  and  j Mr  Meigs  said  that  the  disease  in  the  potato  in 

not  ■'  orlh  harvesting.  We  thought  to  remedy  this  i Westchester  was  fast  disappearing. 


ducing  silk.  We  have  amp 


le  evidence  that  in  New 


Hampshire  and  Vermont  this  branch  ol  business 
promises  well.  Our  vice  president  from  Vermont  is 
now  cloatned  in  rich  garments  of  silk — of  bis  own 
culture  and  manufacture;  a Coat,  vest,  arid  pantaloons, 
which  he  says  will  never  wear  out.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  But  still  I think  after  he  lias  worn  them 
ten  years  that  he’ll  find  they’ll  begin  to  look  a little 
the  worse  for  wear.  (Laughter  ) There  is  not  an 
acre  of  ground  in  the  whole  country  that  could  not 
be  successfully  used  in  silk  culture.  Instead  of  send- 
ing §50,000  000  abroad  annually  to  buy  silk  in 
France,  July,  China,  we  might  raise  ail  at.  home. — 
Talk  of  the  production  of  silk  in  Italy  or  France, 
why  we  could  very  soon  throw  it  all  into  the  shade. 
In  some  parts  they  are  even  obliged  to  carry  the  eggs 
in  their  pockets  to  obtain  tieat  to  make  them  hatch; 
whilst  here  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  from 
hatching  until  the  mulberry  plants  have  sufficiently 
vegetated.  Enterprise  and  a moderate  capital  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  carrying  this  culture  most  suc- 
cessfully into  effect.  So  well  aware  of  the  truth  of 
this  averment  was  a gentleman  from  Lyons  in  F ranee, 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  who  dealt  in  the  article  in 
that  city,  and  was  also  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
superior  advantages  possessed  by  this  country  over 
that  of  France  or  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that 
he  offered  lo  embark  §10  000  in  the  business  provid- 
ed any  one  or  more  American  capitalists  would  fur- 
nish the  balance  of  the  capital  necessary  to  establi'h 
a pattern  manufactory  for  instructing  pupils  and  ex- 
tending the  productions  of  silk  goods  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  is  a standing  offer,  but  no  mea- 
sures to  my  knowledge  have  been  taken  to  render  it 
available.  The  accuracy  with  which  this  business 
is  managed  in  France  t-  astoni-hing.  A thousand  or 
any  other  number  of  pieces  of  as  variable  culors  as 
it  is  practicable  to  make  them  and  a sample  texture, 
ordered,  will  be  manufactured  lo  meet  the  order,  and 
not  vary  half  an  ounce  in  weight  in  each  piece  of 
60  yaids.  But  this  is  of  little  account  w hen  enter- 
prise is  wanting.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
better  adapted  for  the  culture  of  silk  than  ours;  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  president,  animal  or  artificial  heat  is  necessary 
for  hatching  silk  worms;  we  have  no  such  difficulty 
here,  and  besides  the  climate  is  so  favorable  as  ge- 
nerally to  allow  of  open  feeding.  In  fact,  if  the 
American  planter  and  larmer  will  take  h Td  of  this 
branch  of  business  in  earnest,  we  shall  save  that 
§50.000, GUO  we  now  send  abroad  for  silk,  and  not 
only  be  able  lo  supply  all  for  our  own  use,  but  be 
able  also  to  export  not  only  that  amount,  hut  a much 
larger  amount  of  silk  goods  annually.  (Applause.) 
There  ard  is  your  own,  and  industry,  energy,  and 
enterprise  will  win  it.  Ami  I hope  that  instead  of 
hearing  any  more  about  excess  of  production  arid 
low  prices  we  shall  see  this  system  adopted,  when 
all  those  evils  will  be  remedied. 

Dr.  Wait,  from  Delaware,  said  that  they  had  not 
suffered  from  the  fly  in  wheat  since  the  introduction 
and  use  of  the  Mediterranean  wheat;  it  has  not  been 
injured  at  all. 

Gen.  Tallmadge.  What  kind  of  fly  do  you  mean? 
th'-rc  are  two  kinds. 

Dr.  Wait.  That  which  produces  its  injury  by  in- 
serting its  sting  in  the  joint  of  tiie  stalk. 

Tallmadge.  That’s  not  the  kind  of  fly  at  all. — 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson.  J think  it  all  very  good 
what  my  friend  Oul.  Clark  said  about  rai-ing  so  ma- 
ny good  tilings  and  so  much  line  fruit,  lull  it  is  very 
certain  tiial  if  we  eat  all  this  fruit  we  shall  soon 
need  a good  deal  of  physic.  (Much  laughter.)  He 
then  went  on  lo  exhibit  a piece  of  the  palma  cliristi, 
(castor  oil  plant,)  which  had  been  raised  at  Hie  south, 
and  which  was  so  large  that  a branch  10  feet  from 
• the  ground  was  capable  of  sustaining  liis  weight; 
and  on  all  the  branches  of  this  great  tree  there  were 
abundance  of  castor  oil  beans.  ’-So,”  said  lie,  “we 
may  go  on  raising  and  eating  fruit  as  fast  as  we  like, 
for  the  physic  can  be  raised  oil  the  same  land.” 

The  president  said  iti  relation  to  the  wheat  fly 
there  are  two  kinds;  the  one  called  the  Hessian  fly 
was  so  named  because  it  appeared  here  in  tin:  revo- 
lution, directly  after  Ihe  importation  of  the  Hessian 
troops  by  Great  Britain; so  that  they  were  a scourge 
in  two  ways.  The  other  is  called  Hie  Canada  fly; 
after  the  head  is  formed  and  the  kernel  has  pruduc 
ed  its  milk,  this  fly  inserts  its  sling  iri  the  kernel; 


li  was  heie  moved  that  the  report  and  address  be 
accepted. 

That  was  carried. 

There  then  ensued  a long  and  needless  discussion 
as  to  how  the  address  was  to  he  printed.  One  pro- 


evil  of  the  fly  by  not  sowing  any  wheat  for  two  or  j 
three  years,  and  for  Ihe  last  two  years  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  wheat  sown  in  Dutchess  county.  The 
weevil  is  also  working  i's  way  south  from  Canada, 
and  enters  t lie  grain  while  it  was  in  milk. 

Mr  Robinson  repeated  that  this  weevil  cut  oil'  all  Pose0  one  plan  and  another  annollier,  in  order  to  give 
the  wheat  soutli  of  Tennessee.  Its  ravages  were  | weight  in  the  south,  and  to  send  it  forth  distinctly 
frightful.  In  the  evening  you  see  myriads  of  small  lriR  a<  *■  ailt*  emphatically  of  this  convention, 
flies  surrounding  the  stocks;  the  injury  is  done  in  the 
dry  grain;  the  heart  is  completely  rotted  out,  leaving 
only  a mass  of  animal  matter;  the  only  means  of 


cleansing  it  is  lo  place  it  iri  water,  when  the  heavy 
particles  will  settle  to  ttie  bottom.  But  bread  made 
from  it  is  offensive  and  nauseous  and  not  fit  lo  eat  — 
li  this  weevil  should  extend  as  far  west  as  Michi- 
gan we  must  give  up  raising  w heat  in  this  country. 

The  president  said  that  as  to  the  remedies,  every 
man  must  appropriate  his  remedy  according  to  the 
different  fly.  He  then  spoke  on  the  “rol  in  potato.” 
This  root  is  more  valuable  than  all  other  grains,  arid 
more  lives  are  sustained  hy  it.  And  i:  has  been  sug- 
! gested  to  offer  a gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the 


Some  proposed  that  it  should  lie  referred  to  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  for  publication,  because  they  would 
have  to  advance  some,  of  tiie  funds. 

Col.  Clark  objected  to  this  course.  This  was  a 
distinct  society  Irom  that  of  the  ln-titule.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  up  a subscription  at  once  to  have  it 
printed,  and  lie  would  pay  §3. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
one  cent;  he  was  willing  to  give  much  time  and  ail 
the  talents  Gud  had  blessed  him  with,  but  no  money. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  said  that  if  there  was  not  palri  • 
ol  is  m enough  m the  papers  to  print  it  for  nothing, 
that  he  would  pay  foi  it  himself. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  published  under  the 


| potato;  this  disease  is  becoming  very  extensive,  and  . direction  of  the  committee  who  presented  it. 


terribly  important  in  its  consequences;  in  some  sec- 
tions whole  fields  have  been  cut  off  oy  this  rot;  in 
Ireland  the  crop  was  getting  fearfully  smaller  each 
year,  and  soon  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise  a po 
talo  there  unless  some  means  are  found  to  remedy 
the  disease.  He  said  that  as  fossil  remains  all  show- 
ed that  in  course  of  time  plants,  trees,  and  vegeta- 
bles die  off  or  run  out,  tie.  believed  . the  rot  in 
potato  was  the  plant  dicing  off.  The  weed  ca I led 
St.  John’s  wort  used  to  trouble  fanners  terriblj ; it 
has  entirely  disappeared — run  out;  not  so  with  tiie 
Canada  thislle;  and  if  we  wauled  a specimen  of  these 
weeds  now  we  should  have  to  advertise  and  offer  a 
premium  for  them.  It  is  a fact  not  generally  known, 
but  it  is  true  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  dead — all 
“run  out”  here.  Some  plants  have  the  fructifying 
power  within  themselves  on  the  stalk;  others  want 
both  the  female  and  male  plant  before  they  can  huc- 
tify.  You  plant  the  Indian  corn  by  itself  in  a field 
and  you’ll  have  no  corn  produce;  but  plant  it  in  a 
field  with  others  and  it  will  fructify.  Now  the  seeds 
of  the  poplar  tree  have  never  been  seen  here.  The 
tree  has  always  spiung  from  the  sprouts  of  the  roots 
here.  And  we  happened  to  import  tiie  female  plant 
and  not  the  male,  and  the  result  is  that  there’s  not  a 
healthy  poplar  tree  in  America.  The  fruits  should 
spring  from  seedlings  to  hold  out.  Take  the  potato; 
no  potato  here  ever  sprung  from  a seedling,  but  all 
from  sprouts,  and  thus  they  have  w orn  out  the  stuck. 
Now  we  ought  to  begin  ami  use  seedlings  of  pota- 
toes in  farming  and  see  how  it  will  work.  The  rut 
in  potato  is  the  result  of  old  age  and  we  ought  there 
fore  to  get  seedlings — say  Irom  South  America 
try  them  at  once. 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  Mercer  potato  has  been  raised 
from  seed. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  said  you  cannot  be  certain  to  get 
the  same  variety  of  produce  Irom  the  seed;  we  do 
not  get  the  same  flavor  in  the  peach  thus  produced, 
so  with  tiie  celebrated  Mercer  potato;  it  differed  ma- 
terially from  the  seed  iri  its  nature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Meigs  said  that  years  ago  he  obtained 
20  or  30  valuable  varieties  ol  potatoes  from  plant- 
ing the  same  ball;  they  were  of  all  chaiaclers.  And 
lie  had  also  raised  potatoes  as  large  as  a large  fi-t 
from  seed,  the  first  year.  Bill  the  culture  of  the 
potato  from  seedlings  i>  a very  difficult  and  delicate 
subject,  it  is  a very  fragile  plant — that  can  hardly 
bear  the  wind  to  blow  on  II;  the  ball  bursts,  the  seed 
falls,  the  root  rots,  and  up  comes  a little  pea  nut  of 
a fellow.  (Laughler.)  But  in  the  following  year 
you  get  larger  ones  and  so  on.  He  had  written  out 
to  South  America  lo  get 
there. 

Col.  Clark  said  that  where  the  potato  was  planted 
in  a dry  sandy  soil  it  would  not  rol;  but  in  a wet  soil 
it  would. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  it  would  rol  and  did  rot  in  both. 

Mr. said  that  he  had  seen  a fine  potato 

from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  ought  to  be  culli- 


Unaniinous  votes  ol  thanks  were  then  given  lo  the 
officers  of  the  meeting  for  their  ability  and  courtesy 
in  di-charging  their  duties;  and 

The  punverilion  adjourned  sine  die,  after  talking 
about  meeting  in  a southern  city  next  year. 


FLAX  AND  HEMP  MACHINERY. 

The  New  Yo;k  correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Uni  >u  notices,  a nong  other  important  inventions  ex- 
hibit-d at  the  late  lair  of  the  American  Institute  in 
that  city,  two  machines  invented  hy  Mr.  Billings,  of 
St.  Louis, — one  for  breaking  flax  and  hemp,  and  the 
other  lor  cleaning  it  or  freeing  it  from  herds  or 
sheves.  These  two  machines,  it  is  added,  supply 
important  desiderata  m machinery.  Tiie  same 
writer  communicates  tiie  following  interesting  tacts 
in  relation  to  the  growth  and  manufacture  ol  flax 
and  hemp: 

“France  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax, 
which,  as  an  article  for  the  supply  of  cloth,  it  is  said 
Bonaparte  was  anxious  lo  encourage  in  Us  growth 
and  in  its  manufacture.  He  offered  large  premiums 
for  machines  for  breaking  and  cleaning  it.  If  Mr. 
Billings  had  been  before  the  emperor  with  Ins  ma- 
chinery. he  would  no  doubt  have  been  liberally  re- 
warded. 


rated  here;  it  was  mealy,  mellow,  and  very  palata- 
ble. 

Col.  Clark  said  that  we  should  have  lo  let  our 
lands  lie  fallow  for  two  years,  as  they  have  done  m 
Ireland,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rol  in  potato  and 
the  fly  in  the  wheal. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  apple  and  peacli  pet  ish- 
es — runs  out  in  this  same  way. 


Soon  a. ter  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  ths 
spinning  of  cotton- wool,  attempts  began  to’be  made 
to  spin  Ajx  thread  by  machinery,  which  had  always 
been  done  by  women  with  the  old  fashioned  flax 

wheel,  found  on  every  well-regulated  farm  Lithe 

first  attempts  made  iospin  flixby  throstle  frames, 
like  I hose  used  with  spindles  for  cotton,  many  diffi- 
culties were  encountered.  The  machinery  had  to  be 
greatly  modified,  to  "vercome  the  peculiarities  of  tiie 
raw  material.  As  England  took  the  lead  in  cotton 
spinning,  so  she  look  the  lead  in  spinning  flax  Ly  ma- 
chinery. 

Improvement  succeeded  improvement,  till  the  re- 
volution in  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  of 
linen  has  been  us  remarkable,  if  riot  more  so,  than 
that  witnessed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The 
most  successful  flax-machine  builders,  for  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  flax,  are  found  at  Leeds,  in 
England;  among  whom  are  Jackson  & Co.,  with 
others,-  whose  machine-shops  1 have  visited.  The 
largest  spinners  of  flax  thread  in  'he  world  are  Mar- 
shall Sc,  Co.,  of  Leeds,  in  England  The  elder  Mar- 
shall, the  pioneer  in  Hie  business  at  Leeds,  it  is  said, 
retired  with  a fortune  of  £8, (J00, 000  sterling — or 
ome  ol  the  wild  potatoes  | nilh  a sum  of  about  ^3j ,000,000!  His  son  now  ma- 
nages the  business  on  an  enlarged  and  improved 
scale. 

On  visiting  Leeds,  1 carried  with  me  a letter  from 
Joseph  Hume,  E q , M P.,  which  gave  ine  free  ad- 
mission into  Mr.  Marshall’s  extensive  establishment, 
which  he  had  just  put  up  on  a new  and  grand  scale. 
Instead  of  building  Ins  house  three  stones  high,  fas 
is  usual  with  factories,)  and  placing  machinery  ori 
cacti  floor,  he  dug  out  a large  cellar  tu  receive  the 
steam-engine  and  house-warming  apparatus.  Tins 
cellar  was  as  large  as  the  building.  The  latter  was 
only  one  story  high,  and  covered  two  acres  of  ground! 
I he  stejm-engn.e  was  placed  near  the  centre. — 
Standing  near  ttie  middle  of  the  house,  you  seemed 
to  lock  over  an  ocean  of  bright,  fine,  and  newly  po- 
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lished  machinery.  On  the  top  of  the  house,  which 
had  a flat  roof,  was  a fine  ami  well  cultivated  gar- 
den. 

I  To  such  perfection  had  the  flax  machinery  been 
brought,  for  the  use  of  this  establishment,  that  Mr. 
Marshall  informed  me  that  he  spun  numbers  of  fine 
thread  as  high  as  from  No.  200  to  No.  400,  sufficient- 
ly fine  for  thread  lace. 

Marshall’s  fine-spun  linen  thread,  of  course,  soon 
supplanted  all  the  old  flax-wheels  in  Christendom  — 
The  French,  Germans,  Belgians,  and  Irish,  all  be 
came  Mr.  Marshall’s  customers.  In  Ireland  they 
bought  his  thread  for  hand  loom  weavers,  to  make 
into  Irish  linen.  In  France  and  Belgium  they  wanted 
his  fine  thread  to  work  into  thread  lace,  fine  muslins, 
&c.  Messrs.  Ice  & Co.,  with  others,  at  Barnsley, 
in  England,  weave  large  quantities  of  Mr.  Marshall’s 
thread,  by  steam-power  looms,  into  the  most  beauti- 
ful patterns  of  plain,  figured,  printed,  and  colored 
linen  cloth. 

Till  recently,  England  had  a law  in  force  prohi- 
biting the  exportation  of  machinery,  such  as  ihis  fl  ix 
machinery,  &o.  Mr.  Hume  had  a committee  raised, 
on  which  sat  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Sandori,  &e.,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  Hus  ab- 
surd law.  Before  this  committee,  Mr.  Marshall, 
with  Leeds,  Nottingham,  and  Manchester  machine 
builders  and  manufacturers,  were  summoned  to  give 
evidence.  Some  were  for  repealing  the  law,  others 
were  for  holding  on  to  it.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Marshall,  jr.,  would  have  been  op- 
posed to  repeal,  as  his  machinery,  or  similar  maciii 
nery,  might  be  cairied  to  the  continent,  or  to  Ame- 
rica, and  set  to  work  in  competition  with  himself, 
especially  as  nearly  all  the  flax  he  consumed  was 
imported  from  the  continent.  But  not  so.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  a staunch  free  trade  man.  He  gave  the 
whole  weigh!  of  his  evidence  and  powerful  influence 
in  favor  ol  free  trade  in  everything.  He  thought  it 
more  wise  for  England  to  rely  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing advantages  Nature  had  given  her,  than  alleinpl 
to  bolster  up  that  inter-st  by  unwise  and  foolish  le- 
gislation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  the  restriction  abolished. — 
Mr.  Marshall  staled  before  the  committee,  (hat  his 
sales  of  Imen  Uiread  amounted  to  <i'lU0.,U0U  per  an- 
nu  or  near  $5U0,0Uh. 

The  elder  Marshall,  we  believe  first  commenced 
business  at  Shrewsbury,  in  Shropshire,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Leeds. 

On  account  ol  the  difficulties  of  rolling,  breaking, 
and  cleaning  flax,  the  article  sells  so  high  as  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  linen  goods. 

Mr.  Billings  has  done  for  flax  and  hemp,  what 
Whitney  did  for  cotton.  His  machinery  operates 
beautifully  by  steam  power.  It  is  capable  of  break- 
ing and  claaiiing  many  tons  of  flax  or  hemp  in  twen- 
ty four  hours.  His  breaker  consists  of  iron  knives 
or  breakers,  somewhat  similar  in  form  !o  Ihe  wood- 
en olades  in  the  under  part  ol  a common  flax  break. 
They  are  secured  in  a cylindrical  form,  in  circular 
end  pieces,  through  which  a shaft  passes.  The  sharp 
ed,es  of  the  blades  stand  towards  the  outer  circle. 
The  blades  are  two  or  three  inches  apart. — 
This  cylinder  of  blades  turns  horizontally.  Verti- 
cally to  the  blades  of  this  cylinder  are  tiiree  blades,  j 
something  like  the  blades  in  the  head  of  a tLx  j 
break,  which  are  of  tne  same  length  as  ihe  blades  i 
in  the  cylinder.  These  blades  are  fastened  to  arms, 
which  Sre  moved  up  and  down  by  having  their  up-  | 
per  ends  attached  to  short  cranks,  on  spur-wheels.  I 
The  blades,  which  are  horizontal,  moved  by  the  ! 
cranks  and  arms,  arc  intended  to  strike  very  rapidly  ; 
between  the  interstices  of  the  blades,  in  the  cylinder 
as  it  siowly  turns,  carry  mg  forward  the  rough  flax  or 
hemp  o\  er  its  surface.  One  of  the  upper  rising  and  j 
lulling  breaks  or  blades  has  a perpendicular  motion; 
while  the  oilier  two,  one  front  one  rear,  fall  up  and 
down  at  an  inclined  angle,  so  as  to  suit  the  spaces  j 
between  the  blades  of  the  cylinder.  The  upper  j 
breaks  have  a very  quick  and  rapid  motion,  ■ bile  j 
the  cylinder  mures,  forward  at  a moderate  speed. — j 
The  raw  flax  is  drawn  forward  to  the  machine  be-' 
tween  heavy  cylinders,  and  partly  crushed  before  it 
reaches  the  machine.  His  machine  ler  cleaning  the 
flax  ol  herds  or  sheves  is  more  simple.  It  consists 
of  a wouden  cylinder,  turned  horizontally , to  which 
knives,  like  "swinglmg-kuives”  are  attached  longi- 
tudinally to  its  suilace.  in  front  of  the  knives  there 
are  short  projections  of  iron,  extending  from  their 
basis,  and  tapering  towards  their  edges.  They  are 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  intended  to  separate 
the  fibres  ol  flax  when  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  blades  of  the  cylinder.  Just  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  revolving  knives,  in  Iront  is  a fixed  knitc; 
over  and  between  it  and  ihe  cylinder  knives,  the  flax 
is  held  to  be  cleaned,  which  is  done  very  effectually 
and  speedily. 

Mr.  Billings  has  also  submitted  a plan  for  rotting 
hemp,  flax,  See.,  by  steam. 


THE  WORLD’S  CONVENTION. 


FIFTH  DAY  . 

O ir  readers  were  duly  informed  of  ills  cal)  of  a Con- 
venii  m under  this  imposing  designation,  made  by  Robert 
O ven,  wiih  a view  of  promoting  what  he  terms  a “Ge- 
neral Reform  of  Society.’’  The  faie  of  the  attempt 
made  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  O.ven,  to  carry 
out  his  vi'-ws  hv  means  of  a settlement  which  he  com- 
menced at  New  Harmany,  in  Indiana,  with  such  spe- 
cious promises  of  revolutionizing  Society  in  general  long 
be  fire  ‘his  time  of  day,  appears  hardly  to  have  coded  I 
die  ardor  ol  this  philanthropist.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  for  some  years— and  again  vi-  ! 
Sited  this  country  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
hui  failed  in  his  auempi  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  Repre-  j 
semative  lull  to  lecture  in  upon  his  darling  iheine. — 
Nothing  dimmed,  lie  decided  upn  having  a World’s! 
C mv-i  l inn  to  assemble  at  New  York,  during  this  cur-  j 
rt-.i  October,  and  in  ihe  mean  time  has  made  another  i 
trip  across  tin  Atlantic,  returning  in  time  to  preside  at  j 
the  said  Convention. 

Mr  O -veil’s  project  we  understand  embraces  a de- j 
mo  'id  to,-  a I on  i three  millions  of  dollars,  to  give  ihe  thing  J 
a I fir  a mri.  II-j  considers  ii  a bird  case,  that  among  the  | 
millions  ami  millions  of  people  in  England,  Scotland.  I 
France,  and  America,  lie  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  ; 
sufficient  confi  louce  in  his  plan,  now  so  admirably  ma-  ! 
tured,  as  it  is  in  ids  pamphlet  of  150  pages  issued  upon  1 
the,eubp:ct. 

In  order  to  give  the  would  fair  play,  it  was  understood 
and  an  lounecd,  that  all  manner  of  projects  having  in  ■ 
view  ilia  bettering  of  the  condition  of  t e human  family 
and  ol  gelling  rid  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  orgti  iza- j 
t onl  of  society,  would  be  entertained  and  freely  disco?-  j 
sed  in  this  Convention — and  whatever  scheme  should 
prove  most  acceptable  to  a majority  of  said  Convention,  [ 
we  presume  is  to  he  considered  the  great  measure  for 
which  all  Reformers  there  congregated,  are  to  he  con- 
sidered as  compromitted. 

Without  having  the  advantage  of  a copy  of  the  au- 
thentic proceedings  of  a Convention,  vve  proceed  to  give 
a mere  glimpse  of  tin:  doings  therein,  as  given  by  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  O.ven  m the  chair.  Not  more  than  100  persons 
present,  including  4 very  well  dressed  and  really  hand- 
some looking  young  ladies. 

The  maic  portion  ol  ihe  spectators,  however,  were  very 
much  inferior  in  point  ol  personal  appearance  and  intel- 
lectual develops  cents  to  ihose.  that  met  last  week  to  deli- 
berate ..ii  the  host  means  to  benefit  ihe  condition  of  the  hu- 
man rue  'o  redee-n  us  from  the  errors  of  the  poor  old  j 
vvoriiout  system  in  which  the  world  has  been  bewildered  j 
for  the  best  part  of  6000  years,  and  to  start  society  like  a j 
mended  shoe  upon  an  entirely  new  footing.  The  man  j 
with  the  pale,  cadaverous  face,  long  hair,  and  diriy  shirt 
sleeves,  was  not  present,  although  'he  fascinating  youth  i 
with  ringlets  exquisitely  curled,  reaching  down  to  his  el- 
bows, was  in  ihe  room,  looking  verdant  as  ever,  an  1 a 
large  number  of  ferocious  looking  little  young  men,  wiih  J 
most  bloodthirsty  to  ikirig  imperials,  and  murderous  look-  i 
ing  molts: aches. 

I’ltere  was  a great  deal  of  confusion  lor  s cue  time.  | 
but  ai  last  a letter  from  some  one  who  signed  himself 
‘Jupiter  Hassen,-’  nr  "Jupiter  Ammon,’’  or  ‘ Jupiter 
Gum  non,’’  we  could  not  distinctly  hear  which.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  all  the  plans  proposed  were  wrong, 
and  he  went  in  for  what  he  called  a thorough  “resurrec- 
tion” of  s ciety,  or  an  enure  revolution,  bloody  or  oiiier- 
wi  c;  he  did  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  or  decided  which. 
He  also  proposed  that  a Great  World’s  Convention 
should  be  held  annually  in  New  York  m tire  month  of 
Ocioher,  on  il  the  World  should  be  thoroughly  re-genera- 
ted. And  he  modestly  express'  d a hope  that  ns  soon  as 
the  present  convention  should  corns  to  .order,  that  they 
would  do  something  sensible.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Jupiter  Touch  is'  letter  did  not  seem  to  be  well  un- 
der.-u)ud  ny  the  World’s  Reformers,  or  else  it  was  not 
well  reli-hed,  and  so  they  gave  it  the  go-by. 

Mr.  Collins  then  became  very  strenuous  for  the  tip- 
p liniment  ut  a standing  Committee-  to  revise  all  the 
pi  ms,  and  to  select  the  best  one  for  the  World,  in  its 
worldly  wisdom  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Owen  said  it  was  too  late  to  do  this.  The  meet- 
ing hid  already  adopted  oil  the  plans  that  had  been 
proposed  lor  the  relief  of  the  poor  old  worn-out  world. 

( L i lighter  ) 

A Member — Yes,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  twice  as 
tnauv  more.  (Increased  laughter  ) 

Mr.  Collins  said  i h.i t ihe  Convention  was  very  inef- 
ficiently organized.  (Cries  of  ‘"oh  oh” — “Have  you  just 
fuun  i dial  mi  ? ’) 

Mr.  Robertson  then  took  the  stand  amidst  a great 
deal  of  noise  and  confusion,  and  proceeded  to  illustrate 
his  plan;  this  is  based  entirely  on  the  acknowledgement 
of  a Supreme  Being,  revealed  religion,  and  the  moral, 
physical  and  intellectual  supremacy  of  woman. 

This  ihe  World’s  Reformers  would  not  stand  any  how 
it  could  be  fixed,  and  so  they  kicked  up  a must  elegant 
row  during  the  whole  lime,  so  that  Mr.  R.  could  scarce- 
ly be  heard. 

Mr.  Owen  could  not  see  any  utility  in  Mr.  R’s  plan. 

Robertson— Neither  can  I see  any  utility  in  yours. 
(Shouts  ol  laughter.) 

A Member—  Let  us  reject  it.  (Applause.) 

Robertson — 1'hen  you  reject  God  and  his  blessed  word 
and  ihe  blessed  supremacy  of  woman,  which  I’m  ready 
to  maintain  here  or  elsewhere  in  any  way.  (Great  uproar, 
laughter,  and  applause.) 

A Member— No  we  don’t  reject  woman  (laughter;) 
we’ll  make  her  equal,  but  not  superior.— (Applause.) 


Another — That’s  all  nonsense,  woman  is  what  she  is; 
(laughter;)  you  can’t  make  her  what  you  please, 

“For  if  site  will,  you  may  depend  on’t.. 

And  if  she  won’t,  she  won’t,  and  there’s  an  end  on’I.” 
(Con'inued  laughter  and  confusion.) 

Robertson — 1 say  she  is -superior,  and  can  prove  it. 
(Laughter  and  applause  ) 1 

Member — I say  she  is’nf,  and  I should  like  to  see  you 
do  ii.”  (Increased  confusion  and  excitement.) 

Owen — My  friend  had  better  withdraw  his  plan.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Robertson— Mr.  O wen,  I can  stand  a good  deal,  but 
I can’t  stand  everything.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  If 
I’m  not  not  allowed  to  speak,  why  I'll  sit  down. — 
(Cheers.) 

Owen— Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson shall  go  on?  (Laughter.) 

Loud  cries  of  ‘No.-’ 

Robertson — Very  well,  I’m  satisfied  (laughter  and  ap- 
p!ause;)and  you  say  “There  is  no  God?’’  I’m  not  satisfied 
about  that,  and  i enter  my  protest.  (Applause,  laugh- 
ter and  all  sorts  of  noises.) 

Mr.  R's  plan  was  then  rejected  without  a great  deal 
of  ceremony,  but  with  much  clamor. 

Air.  Peebles  then  jumped  up  in  no  small  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  assailed  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Convention 
for  blinking  the  question  about  Negro  Slavery;  they  ex- 
pressed a great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  of  England 
arid  for  Vrnerica’s  white  poor,  but  none  at  all  for  the 
poor  negro  under  lash  in  the  South.  (Great  noise  and 
excitement.) 

A stout  Irishman.  (In  a great  rage) — I deny  Riat. 
(Tremendous  confusion.) 

Peebles — It’s  all  true.  (Increased  noise  and  uproar.) 

Mr.  Owen. — It’s  evident  the  audience  are  becoming 
impatient — there’s  only  20  minutes — (Laughter  and  up- 
roar.) Order — order — 

Finally  Mr.  Peebles  like  Mr.  Robertson  was  choked 
down  in  this  free  and  enlightened  Convention  lor  reform- 
ing  this  small  glube  of  ours,  after  offering  three  resolu- 
tions:— 

1.  That  the  general  principles  of  humanity  and  equal 
lights  for  ou r political  basis  are  just  when  they  do  not 
interfere  wiih  the  individual  rights  of  each  to  enjoy  what 
he  earns  by  his  industry  and  intelligence  which  will  al- 
ways lake  rank  separate  from  and  above  idleness  and 
ignorance- 

This  was  passed  by  a tight  squeeze  and  a loose  hub- 
bub. 

2 — That  no  censure  can  be  cast  on  Silas  Wright  or 
on  John  Van  Bureu  as  members  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, cither  individually  or  collectively,  for  their  recent  con- 
duct in  the  Anti  Rent  business. 

This  kicked  up  a most  magnificent  bobbery,  and  was 
kicked  on  one  side  with  great  gusto  and  no  little  swear- 
ing. 

3 — To  have  abolished  all  kinds  of  slavery  and  espe- 
cially negro  slavery. 

This  was  passed  after  a good  deal  of  grumbling. 

4. — Resolved, — That  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
misery. 

Here  was  another  row  J.i-dow  lor  a short  time,  but  fi- 
nally the  Convention  swallowed  this,  seeing  it  was  the 
last. 

A queer- look  :ng  y’  lbii  with  a s tsp  eious  looking 
shirt,  who  looked  u»  though  if  two  ideas  should  by  ac- 
cident meet  in  Ins  brain,  that  titty  would  certainly  split 
his  head  open,  then  rose  very  quaintly  and  said  iu  aself- 
satisfied  lone — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I’ve  got  a plan.  (Roars  of  Laughter,) 
I have — 

Owen. — It’s  mo  late-  (Increased  laughter.) 

Thi  Plan  Man. — The  d — I it  is— 1 thought  it  was  ne- 
ver too  late  to  do  good!  (And  down  he  sat  amid  screams 
of  laughter  ) 

Mr.  Owen  then  ro:-e  to  give  the  details  of  his  plan; 
and  he  took  up  a thick  quarto  printed  pamphlet,  and ' be- 
gan to  read  from  it. 

Peebles — I wish  to  know  if  this  plan  is  dehateable. 
(Uproar.) 

Owen. — I must  not  be  interrupted. 

(Cries  of  “Turn  him  cut,’’ “Sit  down,’’  “Go  it  Pee- 
bles.”) 

Peebles. — I insist  upon  knowing.  (Immense  uproar 
and  confusion  and  all  sorts  ol  cries — ‘ Bit  down,”  “D — n 
you,  sit  down,”  “Turn  him  on1,’’  “Throw  him  over,” 
“S  ick  to  him  Peebles,”  “Go  it  boots,’  and  roars  ot  laugh- 
ter on  ail  sides.) 

Owen  — I insist  on  not  being  interrupted. 

Peebles.— I merely  ask — (increased  confusion  and  cries 
of  “Bail,”  “Sit  down,”  “Turn  uim  out,”  “Knock  him 
do  wn,”  &e.) 

Peebles  — If  I’m  to  fight  my  way — 

Member  — Sit  down,  sir;  svhat  do  you  know  about 
ii? 

Peebles. — If  you  come  out  of  doors  I’ll  show  you. 
(Shouts  of  laughter.) 

Owen. — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  it  your  pleasure  that 
Mr.  Peebles  should  continue  to  interrupt  me?  [Laugh:  er 
and  tremendous  not-io-bc-niisunderstoud  shouts  of  “No 
— no!’’] 

Peeb'cs.—l  don’t  interrupt  you  at  all.  [Furious  laugh- 
ter and  uproar.  “Turn  him  cut,”  “Hit  him  over  the 
head,’’  and  other  free-and-easy  expressions  gave  “dread- 
ful note  of  preparation”  of  a disposition  on  the  part  Of 
the  audience  to  anuihili'e  poor  Peebles  ] 

Peebles. — [nothing  daunted.] — I again  ask,  is  it  deba- 
table? 

Owen. — After  I’v?  done-  [Applause  ] 
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I in  blossom  in  Jill)';  but  il  i=  a narrow  strip,  and  like 
1 the  Flatte,  sains  (raises  from  tfonirast;  for  the  whole 
region  is  of  unmitigated  sterility;  the  leaden- hue'd 
| ar'cmesias,  sage,  and  Fremorilias.  reign  supreme. — 


Peebles — I’m  satisfied  [Great  up: oa r 1 
A German. — Shorn  sbenilemens  mnvd  bnl  slitim  blans 
bor  sliuinting  (laughter  and  on. fusion]  vie  dey  .berry 

moo-h—  col  kearnev  s expedition 

Mp.nhrr Sit  down  eir  We  find  n the  Union  a letter  from  Cant.  Cooke  . , , ...  r ...  . 

memotrj —on  uo«  n ..  r.  „r.,  , , d „ it,,,,  i 0l  , j,  , , ' It  is  a desert  which  supports  but  little  of  life;  m 

Another-  —Shut  up — it  s all  settled,  [fecreams  of  laugh-  | of  the  1st  Reg.  United  Slate-  D.agoons,  desciibmgi  n the  rare  Indian  the  an'elooe  ormunt 

ter  and  a Bab'el  of  confusion.]  I the  recent  expedition  to  the  Rock)  mountains  under  ! " ’Ji  ° 11  iflR  raie  lnd ,an’  , , , , p ’ ? e?  1 

Mr.  Owen  a.  las,  went  on  reading.  He  said  be  wan-  command  of  Col.  Kearney , addressed  lo  the  National  buflblo.  appear  as  wear)  travellers,  who  seek  where 

ted  abou1  43,000,01)0  to  cany  i-ui  ah  his  plans.  He  also  Institute,  fr6$n  winch  we  copy  his  striking  descrip  , !he>  may  he  at  icsl. 

said  that  Mr.  Arkwright  (whose  faih»r  shaved  men  for  ! tions  of  picturesque  landscape  and  curious  natural  his- | ‘°ne  afteinoon’  at  about  one  llundred  m,les  from 

mmi  a nionol  liorl  on  ton.i  iti  nl  ' Jh!)  iV)!)  \ d:ii'  mill  . r*  , . 


a penny  a piece)  had  an  income  ol  .£450,000  a } ear,  and 
left  a fortune  of  £10,000,000! 

Member. — What’s  that  got  todo  with  the  World’s  Con- 
vention?  [Laughter.] 

Owen. — Why  it  was  enough  to  establish  and  'o  keep 
in  operation  several  of  these  Soci  ties  without  injury  to 
his  income;  and  it  was  all  wrung  from  the  sweat  and  suf 
fernitrs  ot  the  poor.  (Applause  ) 

Mr.  Owen  then  went  on  at  great  length  from  his  prin 
ted  pamphlet,  but  the  audience  seemed  sorry  and  sleepy 
1 'he  ha  w'as  passed  round  and  the  meeting  aclj  timed. 

The  after-dinner  meeting  was  but  a repetition  of  very 
similar  scenes. 

The  Convention  terminated  its  deliberations  Oct..ll. 
Tiie  attendance  was  not  s.>  lull  as  it  ha  1 previously  been. 


tor).  The  expedition  passed  over  thousandsuf  miles  of  i ,ba  Pass>  hav'n*  tended  a lofty  hill  which  confines 
our  remote  territory  inarching  twentv-one  hundred  1 be  Sweetwater  on  our  right  to  a mere  chasm  he- 
miles  in  ninety-nine  days,  through  a wild  and  almost  ! tt'ean  'l  ^.d  mountains  of  granite,  suddenly  we  he- 
unexplored  region,  abounding  in  mountains,  prairies  ,eld  lhe  g°al  ll"’S  labors-of  our  life-l.mo 

and  deserts  hardly  conceivable  to  the  quiet  dwellers  I "P6’"  e Pro"d  summits  ol  our  land,  winch  .-end 
in  the  great  valley  of  pleasant  homes  extending  i [or,h  lo  ,be  ea8,ta"“  “>“**  weit  ^"1°“*  "vers, 

from  the  lakes  of  the  north  to  the  gulf  of  the  south.!’0  f,m,b  e,  a,:d  a"r,lthl  v?*l/eRionS  where  freedom 

. i and  * quant}  establish  their  irresistible  empire.  Its 
4,We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  beautiful  : majestic  outline  stood  boldly  forth' among  white  and 
and  varied  scenery  upon  the  Platte  tivei,  but  par-  clouds,  and  its  lustrous  mantle  of  s iow  and  ice 

ticulai  ly  in  the  north  lotk.  A great  level. alui  ial  gleamed  gloriously  in  our  eyes.  When  in  camp,  the 
valley,  resembling  rather  in  extent  the  flats  border-  , telescope  revealed,  rising  above  lofty  arid  distant 
tng  an  ocean,  without  mountain  or  grove,  prom  ises  highlands,  ri  iru  and  phantom-like  peaks,  w hich  seent- 
litlle;  but  in  the  river  are  islands  beautifully  wood-  e(j  t0  shadow  forth,  at  mysterious  distance,  an  un- 


consent,  of  the  following; 

RESOLUTIONS 

1st.  That  the  World’s  Convention  Has  been  called  to 


Its  labors'  were  closed  by  >he  adoption  by  pretty  general  ®d>  and  *ls  shallow  bed  is  so  vast  and  straight,  as  |<nov,  n world. 

frequently  to  bound  the  horizon  with  water,  on  ; “Alter  ascending  quite  sensibly  for  many  days, 

w hich  the  sun  is  seen  to  t tse  and  set,  just  as  at  sea;  and  we  fomu]  ourselves  in  the  great  gap  in  the  motin- 

, the  blutfs,  though  not  lolly,  ate  often  ol  a white  mat  I,  (ams,  serving  as  a broad  and  easy  avenue  to  the  new 

ascertain  it  any  of  the  parties  wi  iv  prepared  with  a well  i or  sand,  so  soil  as  to  be  moulded,  at  the  sport  of  the  ! w est  vv  l.ii-f,  locks,  as  to  a neighbor,  towards  that 

and  inutuicci  scientific  pi  n!  oi  society.  calcina-  ] elftincnts  i r . i /■>  fanlastic  shanps  which  r, rt  dolled  i i „*  ,1^1  r 11  i , , » 

i,  ,, , . 4 n ’ ,mo  1<-mdi3llc  vv  1 1 1 l 1 1 oit  uuueu  oldest  world  ol  all,  and  our  extreme  east — Asia. 

ted  to  -olve  the  at , piublem  ol  ihe  age.  H«>  and  relieved  by  cedars  and  pines.  Over  these  lea-  “We  w ere  sever-‘l  davs  verv  ne-r  ibis  loftv  Wind- 

superabundant  matern  Is  and  p.nvrr  now  ui  the  control  I ^ i vv  e w ere  se\t  u da).s  vtr>  near  uis  ioii>  vvnn. 

of  Society  may  be  applied  to  prod u.e  permanimt  pros-  j pit  va, ling  milage  oi ism^,,  probably , from  rlver  range,  which  overlooks  the  pass  from  the 

perity  and  stipe, ior  conduct  in  each  for  the  benefit  of  great  beat  and  rapid  evaporation  I, lie  a gauze  man 
all,  and  how  this  change  can  be  immediately  effected  in 
practice  with  the  least  division,  inconvenience,  or  evil  io 
existing  arrangements,  in  order  t lie  more  spiedily  to  re- 
lieve Society  from  the  ignorance,  poverty,  division, 


cri  oes  and  misery  w ith  which  die  population  in  all  conn 
tr  es  are  now  severely  uffpcled. 

2d.  f uat  with  this  extended  view  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  admit  to  a full  and  fair  inves  igation  whatever 


[north,  and  witnessed,  daily,  magnificent  thunder- 
lie,  throws  an  additional  charm;  and  often,  by  opli-  storms.  They  replenish  its  fountains  with  rain  and 
cal  illusion,  disposes  them  in  shapes  of  exquisite  and  wilh  snow,  the  Sweetwater,  as  with  a mount'd* 
startling  beauty.  j tide,  daily 

“Not  far  below  fort  Laramie  we  encamped  on  the  shades  ol  night  hardened  the  u elling  snows,  iri  the 
river  bank,  opposite  t fie  picturesque  vthite  lodges  of  long  days,  the  twilight  ending  about  10  o’clock,  we 
a band  ol  Sioux.  Willi  t he  easy  fearlessness  of  suffered  from  heat,  the  reflections  from  while  sands 
good  faith,  they  soon  mossed  over  to  our  camp. — and  lock;  but,  at  nighl,  we  had  frequently  ice  in  our 
plans  wern  presented  lo  the  Convention  iti.n  the  public  I I hey  are  fine-looking  and  w- ell-dressed  Indians— -a  tents. 

m ght  h:  ve  an  i.-ppoi  tunity  to  ascertain  da- pi  ogress  which  numerous  and  nomadic  tube,  who  are  formidable;  “On  the  30th  of  June,  and  1st  of  July,  we  drank 
Ui-  t ee  ; marie  towards  ill.  attaint), en  .1  , he  most  m enemies.  They  despatchad  runners  to  several  other  both  of  the  Atlantic  arid  Pacific  waters, 
portaut  object  which  can  now  engu  u > < a’iention  and  bands,  who  met  us  in  council  at  fort  Laramie.  ( “At  Independence  rock,  returning,  the  baggage 

consideration  of  the  best  disposed : n lost  talented  and  ex-  | ....  foremost  of  the  manv  was  sent  on  by  the  road  (52  miles)  to  the  Platte;  and, 

tcn.-ively  experienced  members  of  society.  nere,  too,  e pas.eu  me  foremost  ol  tne  many  ev  ncrl- to  n of  find  me  pood  »n.i  we  tmn- 

3d.  That  various  partial  plans  have  been  submitted  to  companies  of  emigrants.  Like  the  Arabs,  w ilh  fa-  " ,n  01  nt  ding  good  ra.sw  e turn 
the  Convention  and  fairly  and  fully  discussed  that  some  niilies  and  flocks,  they  seen  quite  at  home,  aim  lear-  *'■  ° n ll)e  *-"cetwatci,  to  follow  it  ar.d  the  I latte 
of  these  appeared  io  the  Convention  very  crude  and  ill-  less  or  careless  of  any  danger;  in  fact,  the  Indians  , 1 "fc  sa.n,e  P01,1,  ‘ ‘ "e  rood  passes  through  a t ugged 

adju-ted,  wnile  o ilers  were  dect tied  tu  contain  valued  must  have  viewed  their  countless  numbers  with  ap-  desert  ol  sand  and  salt  plains,  and  mountains  appai- 
isulated  prinemies  that  may  be  beneficially  introduced  in-  prehensions  and  gloomy  forebodings.  er,ll>  01  volcanic  origin;  but  the  Pass  we  attempted, 

to  a regale,-  scientific  arrangement  of  society.  “Beyond  fori  Laramie,  a hundred  and  fifty  miles,  ! we  knevv  wa3  ulter,J  impracticable  for  wagons. 

I n That  Mi.  Ciimon  Roosevelt  rubmtt'ed  a vv  II  cor-  0Vtr  Ute  sandy  desert  bordering  the  North  folk,  “Having  ascended  a slope  for  thirteen  miles,  we 
plana. ory  dK^ramsVr^  ! b.rou|.bl  us  into  lhe  k«ble  valley  of  Us  tributary,  suddenly  found  ourselves  overlooking  a river  valley 

valuable  principles  and  suggestions,  that  ight  be  ad-  the  Sweetwater— -not  through  the  “Devil’s  gate,”  of  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty;  on  the  Pass,  we 
vantageuusly  applied  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a su-  I but  a much  less  lofty  portal— a gap  in  a prairie  hill;  felt  riot  near  so  high;  beneath  and  before  us  u as  a 
pe  nir  arrangement  of  society.  j but  the  river,,  as  usual,  seeks  the  rocky  passage. — circular  valley,  twelve  miles  w ide,  and  a thousand 

5 h.  That  Robert  Owen,  the  P:  esident  the  Oliver.- 1 Whether  thus  placed  in  the  original  world,  or  whether  feet  deep,  into  which  the  Plalle  entered  by  an  tui- 
tion, su lunitted  a plan  based  upon  ,!:<■  principles  .Uni-  i the  chai  n is  left  deeper  and  clearer  by  some  throe  of  seen  mountain  chasm,  close  to  our  right,  and  wound 


ilk',  u.idJr  new  arrangernems'thai  will  benefit  all  and  : l",t  PerhaP®  Happily,  on  a point  of  view,  a shoulder  a noble  beauty  It  was  a labyrinth  which  the  liver 

injure  none,  leaving  religious  liberty  perfectly  free  to  all,  ! of  rock  about  one  bundled  feet  high,  almost  over-  seemed  wnn  difficulty  lo  thread.  We  see  it  approach 

according  to  their  individual  consciences  or  opi  .inns.  j hung  by  a wall  three  hundred  feel  higher;  and  w:il  with  a gentle  curve,  as  if  coquetting  witii  some 

6ili.  That  he  deems  the  most  likely  mode  of  effecting  ; now  only  add,  that  it  pleased  me  mere  than  Har-  smoulli  and  inviting  gap,  where  a lull  had  at  least 

the  change  from  tile  present  sysiem  of  society  to  the  one  ] per’s  Ferry,  or  Marshall's  Pillar,  on  New  river,  in  bent  its  rugged  head  in  homage,  and  capriciously 

which  he  proposes, to  be  by  joint  stock  companies,,  like  Virginia  turn  short  back  and  rush  into  the  natrow  and  rough 

“The  most  singular  formation  of  this  valley  is  a ! c‘nbraco  a verllcal  cbasm-  UirouS}l  ver-v  ri‘ld:’1 
range  of  rnounla.u  masses  of  gray  granite,  w Inch  ol  ,a  olt-v  mountam  I he.e  vve  could  not  follow; 

skirts  the  Sweetwater  in  a great,  part  of  its  course  but  ollen  yvou,,d'.  bJ  buflal°  Palhs-  «.'«■  precipices- 

o t once  a 

of  about  120  miles;  bare  ol  soil  or  vegetalion,  no  , . , _ -- 

..  . ..  . _ - i r. — shining  crystals  ol  fibrous  gypsum.  Alter  a march 


railways  and  other  largo  under  akiugs,  for  the  profit  . f 
the  share  holder  , and  ot  the  tenant  who  occupies,  un- 
der such  condiiio  is  that  the  latter  shall  ultimately  be 


CO  ne  the  propiietois,  by  purchase,  ol  tiieir  individual  . skirls  the  Sweetwater  in  a great,  pai  l of  i.^  . - - , - 

society,  and  thus  gradually  make  land  public  proper-  0c  about  120  miles;  bare  ol  soilin'  vegetation,  no-  ; °/R’e  among  C01 meal  peaks  of  red  clay,  pointed  with 

thing  relieves  them  liom  monumental  solemnity  but  - llnl,lo  tr)s  J s °l  hbreus  gypsum.  Alter  : 
the  presence  of  the  chamois;  tnese  we  saw  scale  the  IP  eieven  hours,  generally  leading  the  horses,  vve 


•y- 

7th.  That  a Society  be  formed  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  to  prepare  a well-digested  Prospectus  for  Joint 
Stuck  Coinpinies,  to  construct  scieiinii  , federative,  self 


steep  rocks,  and  when  fired  on,  skim  along  the  rug-  j Jbund  a,l,l,lle  I’^irie- bottom  on  the  river,  « here  vve 

s unn mil  p anu  self  "overuii  a soeieiies  on  ihe  rii'iu  'nles  ^ Be,)  surface  vv  ilh  a su  illness  that  u as  truly  wonder-  ,lvouac  e<  > |u  Jll1r’  a ba’^  dl,zen  buffaloes  of  ,be|t' 
s u|ipoiiii  g and  .elt  “wi  imi.g  societies,  on  the  pimi  pits  6 ,,  , '0„„h|,,  ,.r  supper;  and  truly  they  might  have  almost  finished 

in  equa'  rig.  is  ami  if  a sound,  practical  equably,  in  ae- 1 *ul — greatei,  we  are  told,  then  they  are  capable  ol  . f 

coidauee  wnh  die  Constitution  of  these  States,  as  eslab  i im  the  level  nrairie.  This  anmial  re  mines  in  several  I ‘ . ' 'I 

l.shed  by  ihe  far-seeing  founders  of  tliis  new  Repub- 
lic. 

Kth.  That  Brandi  Societies  over  the  Union  lie  formed 
and  connected  with  the  Parent  S :eieiy  in  New  York, 
to  give  true  explanations  ot  the  p:  i i iciplus  and  object  u I 
the  World’s  Convention,  and  prom  ne  die  forming  of 
these  Joint  Slock  Companies. 

9ui.  That  a committee  b<.  appointed  io  prepare  the 
constitu lion,  rules  and  icgulaiious,  ol  the  Parent  and 
Branch  Societies,  and  to  drub  a condensed  snuemeiu, 
fur  publication,  ol  the  proceedings  of  th  first  WurlJ’s 
Convention,  and  that  an  annual  World’s  Convention 
shall  he  held  in  this  City,  to  commence  its  sitting  on  the 
first  day  ol  October  in  each  year. 

10th.  That  the  unpaid  expenses  of  'his  Convention 
be  paid  by  the  Parent  Society  now  proposed  to  be  form- 
ed. 

11th.  Tnat  the  Chairman  be  requs'ed  to  appoint,  ar 
his  lesure,  members  of  ibis  c nn.uitiee,  of  sueb  persons 
as  he  may  deem  the  most  likely  lo  promote  the  great 
object  now  attempted  to  be  attained. 

The  President  then  exprts-ed  Ins  great  satisfaction 
with  the  success  of  this  “ World’s  Convention,’’  which  is 
to  be  resumed  annually,  and  then  dismissed  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  year 


on  the  level  prairie.  Tins  amnia!  n-j  oces  in  several  \ 
aliases;  among  which,  the  most  appropriate  seems 
the  big-horn,  and  which,  it  has  besluwed  on  a tnOu 

tary  of  the  Yellow  Stone  'I  bus,  and  in  other  in-  , , - . , , . 

stances,  science  has  not  even  named  the  most  re-!.'!  100  b>.  a circuitous  but  smooth  route,  to  the 


July  1 5 1 hi,  ue  turned  our  backs  on  the  beautiful 
Laramie  river,  and  took  our  course  towards  lhe 
■south,  along  i hie  loot  ol  the  Black  hi  1 1 Is.  We  round 


markable  objects  in  our  territory.  The  beautiful 


tjouili  luilt  ol  the  Plalle.  1 bis  was  a trackless  wil- 


Sweetwater,  pure  as  the  u e Iron,  u Inch  it  flows  over  | ‘Jer,,e?8’  "bc™  lbe  ‘ew^a  ! streams  (there  were 
golden  (mica)  sands,  see.,  s carefully  to  avoid  a blue  un*a!ered  '“‘ervals  ol  2G  miles)  did  not  present  a 
range  ol  fir-clad  mountains,  which  bounds  Us  wide  liu^c*ancyo,ira“  for  ‘be,  !,„urses’..  f 11,3  paft.cular 
valley  at  the  south,  and  cleaves  to  the  primitive 


rocks — such  as  throw  a grandeur  over  its  fountain; 
mueed,  as  if  in  spui  tiveness,  it  abuiuluu-  here  anu 
there  the  invill  ig  beu  of  Lhe  valley , sti  uggles  among 
the  mountains  of  rock,  nuts  along  ovt  r their  ruggeu 
feet,  broiling  with  the  rucks  which  time  lias  scut 
splashing  into  Us  lace. 

“On  the  alluvial  banks  of  this  stream  grow  many 
willow  bushes,  and  rich  grasses  abound — several 
species  of  buffalo  grass,  white  clover,  and  a pale 
blue  grass  which  grow  s on  lu 1 1~,  and  abounds  through- 
out the  mountain  region,  (where  anything  but  aile- 
mesias  is  produced)  is  highly  esteemed.  Rose- 
bushes in  abundance,  and  strawberries,  whirh  were  sis,  acknowledged  a liberal  largeas. 


part  oi  cur  route,  where  1 promised  my.sell  much, 
was  the  least  interesting.  About  the  Chugwattr 
alone — where  the  stream  has  cut  a deep  and  abrupt 
valley  through  the  prevailing  formation  of  soft  con- 
glomerate rock — does  this  lofty  table-land  of  the 
P edmmit  impress  a sense  of  its  vast  elevation  and 
extent.  On  ilial  strangely  named  stream  vve  found  a 
very  interesting  Land  ol  Cheyennes.  Their  pairiuich, 
witii  lhe  garrulity  of  age,  and  the  shadow  of  an  au- 
llrotily  winch  had  descended  lo  the  active  v.  an  i rs,  ' 
and  even  sages  ot  the  first  and  second  generations, 
addressed  his  two  hundred  descendants  and  con- 
nexions, and  enforced  the  excellent  advice  giver 
them  by  the  Colonel;  and,  with  still  greater  tmpha- 
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“Approaching  the  South  fork,  we  passed  under 
Lung’s  peak,  towering  above  a long  range,  all  lipped 
with  snow,  and  caught  a view  of  Pike’s  peak,  150 
miles  to  the  southeast,  and  said  to  be  more  loft). — 
We  crossed  near  its  mouth  a beautiful  river  four 
feet  deep,  called  C iche-a-la-poudre.  (I  propose  for 
it  the  name  Jlnipaho  ) 

We  ascended  the  South  folk  about  forty  miles. — 
]t  is  here  a most  rapid  and  clearstream,  running  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills.  Here  barrenness 
outdid  itself,  and  was  illustrated  by  many  ruins  of 
the  trader’s  sun-dried  brick  fort-;  they  only  inspired 
us  with  wonder  how  man  could  have  attempted  to 
live  here,  u here  even  security  has  tempted  hut  very 
few  animals  to  penetrate  its  solitudes.  Leaving  the 
South  lork,  we  directed  our  course  southeast  to  a 
tributary—  Cherry  creek.  This  (as  usual  here)  so 
near  its  mouth,  was  as  dry  as  while  sand  can  bee  rue 
under  a hot  sun.  We  ascended  it  two  days,  towards 
the  great  mountain  dividing  the  country  bet  veeii  the 
Platte  and  the  Arkansas.  At  its  head  we  found  a 
most  lovely  valley.  Here  first  we  found  green  gra-s 
on  the  hills — fvsl  we  found  the  glorious  green  oak, 
ini i gled  with  lofty  pines  and  firs,  through  whose 
leaves  the  breeze  from  the  pure  snows  in  sight  whis- 
pered iEolian  music.  Under  these  groves  were 
smooth  graceful  slopes,  adorned  with  roses  and  pic- 
turesque rocks;  in  the  midst  was  a crystal  streamlet, 
purling  from  il3  near  fountains,  in  view  were  the 
snow  clad  mountains,  w hich  were  a ty  pc  of  seclusion 
from  the  world;  there,  no  man  or  beast  had  made  a 
mark,  and  the  only  living  voice  was  the  murmuring 
of  doves.  How  startling  to  the  presiding  nymphs, 
the  apparition  of  a long  procession  of  mounted  war- 
riors! how  dissonant  the  clamor  of  rude  words,  and 
the  clang  of  arms! 

“On  the  highlands  we  rode  through  the  only  forest 
of  the  two  thousand  miles — less  than  a mile  of  pine 
woods.  On  the  southern  slopes  we  found  grass,  and 
a soil  manifestly  superior  to  that  of  any  district  on 
the  waters  of  the  Platte.  Two  hard  days’  tide 
brought  us  to  the  Arkansas,  about  sixty  miles  above 
Bent’s  fort,  a very  strong  and  military- looking  estab- 
lishment, where  we  were  most  hospitably  received. 
Here  we  took  our  last  look  at  Pike’s  p -ak,  in  view 
of  which  we  had  travelled  very  rapidly  for  nine 
days.  As  at  the  Wiml-rtver  mountains,  when  near 
this  range,  and  that  of  Long’s  peak,  we  wilt  ess,  day 
after  day,  almost  incessant  thunder  storms.  “Pike’s 
peak”  is  a mass  of  naked  granite,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a peak  only  when  seen  from  the  east  or 
southeast.  It  was  bare  of  snow,  save  in  an  im- 
men-e  chasm,  which  seemed  to  bisect  it  on  the  north, 
far  down  from  the  apex;  when  nearest,  however, 
(about  ten  miles),  we  saw  it  snow  all  over  the  top. 
Near  different  parts  of  this  mountain  arise  three 
great  rivers — the  Arkansas,  the  Platte,  (or  Nebras- 
ka, its  south  fork),  and  the  Colorado,  (or  Grand 
river;  a branch-)  Prom  the  point  where  we  struck 
the  Arkansas,  its  course  is  to  the  east  for  2Sl)  tittles; 
there  are  no  trees  olf  the  islands  below  the  “cross- 
ing,” and  the  country  is  sterile  to  Walnut  creek, 
(where  the  buffalo-grass  ends,  and  the  buffalo  too  ) 
From  this  stream  (near  which  the  road  leaves  the 
Arkansas)  about  231)  miles  to  the  Missouri,  there  i- 
a fine  soil  and  Irequentstreams,  genet  ally  well  fringed 
with  groves. 

“Returning,  we  missed  meeting  Captain  Fremont 
near  Bent’s' fort.  For  some  purpose,  he  had  made  a 
detour  from  the  river. 

“Unluckily  meeting  with  no  large  bodies  of  the 
wild,  remote  tribes  of  Indians,  we  saw  small  parties 
of  several  that  are  very  interesting.  We  found, 
above  Laramie,  a woman  and  nvo  tine  children,  ol 
eioht  or  ten  years,  who  were  perhaps  lost.  anJ  cer- 
tainly in  a starving  condition,  having  nothing  left 
but  the  remains  of  a dog  which  they  had  at  first 
packed,  and  now  were  earing  nearly  raw.  She  was 
an  Arapaho,  and,  as  such,  was  spared  from  the 
massacre,  by  the  Sioux,  of  her  husband  and  a party 
of  oilier  Arickaras,  w ho  were  recently  returning  from 
a visit  ol  sevetal  years  to  a kindred  tribe,  tu  their 
native  mountains.  She  was  sent  to  a depot  we  es- 
tablished near  fort  Laramie,  and  afterwards  accom 
panted  us  south,  until  we  fell  in  with  a party  of  her 
nation,  to  which  she  returned.  Singularly  enough, 
one  of  this  party,  when  a child  was  discovered  oy 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  lost  in  a desert,  and  at  the  point  ol 
death,  and  was  saved  and  brought  up  by  that  worthy 
gentleman.  Pie  was  named  Friday,  and  taught  to 
speak  English. 

“Near  -Bent’s  fort,  we  met  a large  party  of  the 
famous  Apache  Indians — the  terror  of  the  Mexicans 

who  have  overrun  and  half  ruined  the  province  ot 

New  Mexico.  Its  government  in  despair,  once  em 
ployed  against  them  a small  mercenary  lurce  ol 
American,  and  Delaware  Saawnee  Indians — tearless 
adventurers  from  these  small  tribes,  w ho  are  out 
near  neighbors  at  fori  Leavenworth.  They  were 
large,  fine  looking  men,  and,  I imagine,  could  be 


distinguished  by  (heir  personal  appearance  from 
nearly  all  our  tribes — their  physiognomy  more  re- 
sembling the  white  tace.  They  said  they  were  a 
war  parly  against  the  Pawnees.  These  last  steal 
horses  from  all  the  world.  All  the  tribes  conse 
qtienlly  treat  them  as  enemies.  But  they  seem  to 
I meet  their  losses  with  stoical  indifference,  but  are 
forced  to  keep  guards  on  all  the  commanding  points 
near  their  towns.  We  met  a large  party  of  them 
returning,  loaded  with  buffalo  flesh,  to  their  villages 
on  the  Platte. 

“Of  the  Cumanches — those  true  Arabs — we  saw 
none;  and  I never  have  been  able  to  meet  t.iera — ex- 
cept, in  truth,  m a hostile  way;  which  was  a rather 
i distant,  though  interesting  view. 

“These  Indians  depend  upon  the  buffalo  for  food, 
raiment,  and  dwellings.  In  their  rapid  decay,  what! 
[is  to  become  of  them?  We  marched  above  three 
I weeks — from  60  miles  above  Laramie  to  a point  as 
far  below  Bent’s  fort — without  seeing,  from  the  co- 
! lumn,  but  three  buffaloes,  on  one  occasion.  They 
. themselves  use  multitudes — a lodge,  generally  re- 
! newed  every  year,  consisting  of  about  twenty  skins 
1 ol  cows.  But  the  Indian  trade  is  the  great  cause  of 
! their  destruction.  This  may,  in  a measure,  correct 
; itself,  by  a failure  of  receipts,  unless  the  robes  rise 
. in  value  itt  a degree  somewhat  corresponding  to  their 
j rarity  — which,  1 should  judge,  was  not  the  case  with 
j the  beaver  fur,  if  1 was  loid  the  truth  at  fort  Lara- 
j tnie;  they  said  that,  the  beaver  becoming  too  scarce 
to  repay  the  labor,  they  were  not  trapped  for  a num- 
! ber  of  years,  and  that  now  they  were  again  abun- 
dant. The  command  subsisted  al  o it  six  weeks 
upon  buflalo;  but  I am  confident  I saw  riot  a fifth  so 
many  as  I did  sixteen  years  ago. 

“From  near  Laramie,  to  the  Pass,  we  found  our- 
selves among  a species  of  game  unknown  to  us — a 
biro  called  vat  iously,  heathcock,  blackcock,  and  sage-  j 
ben;  they  were  at  first  mistaken  for  turkeys,  but  they  ! 
most  resemble  the  grouse,  like  which  they  are  hunt- J 
ed;  and  their  taste  is  much  the  same.  By  a great  I 
oversight,  we  had  but  very  little  shot;  or  more  speci- 
mens of  these,  of  hares,  and  other  small  animals, 
would  have  been  obtained  and  preserved.  VVe  have 
a few,  which  1 hope  will  eventually  be  sent  to  you.  j 
I took  much  pains  to  bring  in  two  of  the  birds  alive; 
but  they  seemed  uulameable,  refused  food,  and  soon 
died.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
pets-  young  antelopes,  hares,  magpies,  &c.  The 
obstacles  of  so  rapid  a march  were  insuperable. — 
The  bare  ol  the  great  plains  is  unknown  in  the 
slates,  but  is  said  to  be  much  like  the  English.  It  is 
thought  our  swiftest  animal;  it  is  as  large  as  a small 
wolf.  1 weighed  one,  which  exceeded  eight  pounds. 
The  black  tailed  rabbit  is  also  very  large;  its  ears, 
six  inches  long,  have  a large  black  spot.  The  ante- 
lope is  very  numerous  on  the  Plane,  and  is  very 
tame;  the  command  sometimes  subsisted  on  them 
lor  days.  It  is  a beautilul  animal,  and  easily  tamed. 
I’heir  name  is  probably  a misnomer,  they  seem  to 
be  a species  of  goat. 

‘■Eik  have  nearly  disappeared,  but  it  is  supposed 
they  have  generally  migrated  lurther  north.  We  i 
saw  very  few,  and  but  twice;  none  were  killed. 

“Ol  black-Uiled  deer,  which  are  a very  marked 
species,  very  lew  were  seen;  one  was  killed,  and 
would  have  been  preserved,  but  that  it  was  in  the 
velvet.  , 

“Of  the  chamois,  or  ibex,  none  were  killed  but  a 
female,  and  by  a detached  party.  Hunters  were  out 
daily,  and  Col.  Kearney  had  kindly  ordered  that  if 
tney  killed  any,  it  should  be  brought  in  uninjured, 
for  my  purpose  of  preparing  the  skin  for  mounting. 
One  of  our  most  interesting  sights  was  their  race- 
horse speed  over  rugged  and  hare  granite  rocks. 

“VVe  saw  an  unusual  number  of  grizzly  bears;  but 
none  but  cubs  were  killed.  One  was  chased  by  us. 
and  severely  wounded  from  horse-back;  hut  first 
crossing  the  river,  (the  North  fork),  it  took  refuge 
ui  an  impenetrable  tnteket. 

“I  have  brought  in  a few  specimens  of  the  most 
characteristic  at.d  prevailing  rocks  and  formations 
between  this  post  and  the  South  pass.  I found  los- 
stltferous  limestone  within  forty  miles  of  Us  lop;  the 
prevailing  hill-formation  is  of  marls,  and  a friable 
sandy  conglomerate;  the  surface  of  the  whole  coun- 
try beyond  the  river  bottoms  is  either  sand  or  clay, 
which  are  sometimes  found  together.  The  road  be 
yund  fort  L.  ramie  is  often  very  hilly;  but  the  great- 
est difficulty  is  that  the  country  does  not  produce 
grass  in  sufficiency  for  such  large  companies  as  this 
year  passed  over  it.  The  emigrants  amounted  to 
about  2.5UU  souls.  Even  on  the  lower  Platte,  we  had 
generally  a long  and  doubtful  search  for  a camp 
ground  where  there  was  grass  enough  for  our  horses. 

* Al  Lite  grealelevation  we  attained  beyond  Laramie 
we  felt  very  sensibly  the  dryness  and  rarity  of  the 
atmuspheie;  combined  w i lli  the  heat  of  the  suri  re- 
flected from  the  sands,  it  often  produced  dizziness; 


and  all  remarked  the  absence  of  any  sensible  perspi- 
ration. Meat  could  be  kept  fresh  almost  any  length 
of  time;  and  we  saw  several  buffalo  skulls  on  which 
the  skin  an  inch  thick,  arid  the  ears  had  been  pre- 
served. 

“This  dry  air  and  sand  are  the  causes,  it  is  said, 
that  almost  every  plant  contains  turpentine.  We 
found,  however;  at  different  points  of  the  long  march, 
many  plants  and  fruits  which  have  been  cultivated — 
fl  ix  and  hemp,  the  gooseberry,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries. 

“The  buffalo  grass  1 first  observed  about  50  miles 
below  the  fork  of  the  Platte,  thence  we  found  it  ge- 
nerally over  the  whole  route  to  Walnut  creek,  but 
nearly  all  the  species  different  from  that  on  the  Ar- 
kansas, on  which  1 could  find  no  gram;  and  for  this 
we  were  loo  late — it  had  fallen  before  vve  reached 
that  river.” 

Fort  Gibson  C J1  , Jhigvst  31s?,  1845. 

If  it  was  not  that  Kendall’s  expedition  to  San*a 
Fe,  their  jollifications  on  the  vast  prairies,  at  Anton 
Chico,  Cuesta,  San  Miguel,  &c..  were  not  so  fresh  in 
my  memory,  some  account  of  our  month’s  trip  from 
Montgomery’s  point  to  this  post,  might  be  given.  A 
few  casualties  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  some  of 
his  apparent  sketches  of  fancy  only  on  a smaller  scale. 
The  almost  intolerable  warm  weather — great  drongh- 
tiness — want  of  water- — getting  lost,  coming  to  the 
right  road  finally  and  taking  the  wrong  end  of  it — 
sun  nearly  down  on  a beautiful  prairie — a lovely  and 
delightful  evening — burning  of  the  prairie,  &c.,  were 
well  calculated  to  bring  one’s  mind  upon  the  very 
interesting  account  of  his  expedition.  Two  horses 
were  my  only  companions,  and  it  certainly  would 
have  amused  any  one  to  have  heard  me  talking  to 
them,  whilst  meditating  over  the  night  I had  to 
spend  on  the  prairie. 

Not.  a human  being  did  I meet  during  the  long  day 
— saw  a couple  ol  women  at  a small  cabin  in  the 
nation,  and  they  could  not  tell  where  their  husbands 
were,  or  even  when  they  went  away,  or  direct  me, 
if  asked,  the  right  path  out  of  their  yard;  but  appar- 
ently as  much  frightened  as  ever  were  the  Anton 
Chicons.  I asked  some  children,  perhaps  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  if  they  knew  the  way  to  the  next 
house?  Well,  such  a running  and  screaming  after 
their  mammas  really  frightened  me,  lest  they  should 
think  1 had  killed  one  or  two,  and  was  close  after  the 
others  with  a sharp  stick  I mounted  my  horse  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  and  pursued  my  jog  trot  in  a 
very  melenchoiy  mood  indeed.  A few  Hours  found 
me  without  road  or  path,  and  turning  my  course  di- 
rectly for  the  then  selling  sun,  very  shortly  descried 
a smuke  some  six  or  seven  miles  distant.  This  1 
struck  a bee  line  for,  and  arriving  there  shortly  after 
dark,  found  entertainment  for  the  night,  and  to  my 
very  great  satisfaction,  was  informed,  that  in  travel- 
ling over  fifty  miles  Ih  ,t  day,  1 had  made  about  iif 
teen  “over  my  left  shoulder.”  On  the  route  every 
one  was  loudly  grumbling  about  the  ruination  of  alt 
they  had  by  the  unprecedented  drought.  The  very 
trees  and  rocks  were  almost  praying  for.  rain;  it 
having  been  an  entire  stranger  for  two  months  ol 
excessive  warm  weather.  Water,  except  now  and 
then  in  wells,  was  not  to  he  found.  Many  places 
had  even  been  abandoned  for  want  of  this  necessary 
element  to  do  so  or  haul  their  water  many  miles, 
and  then  get  very  bad.  Time  and  again  I had  to 
water  my  horses  at  wells,  and  had  to  pass  one  or  two 
stretches  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  where  it  could 
not  he  found  in  any  manner. 

It  would  have  made  an  o.d  Tennessee  farmer  weep 
to  see  the  fields  not  only  in  Arkansas,  but  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Nation-,  also  in  Texas. — 
Arid  if  the  good  people  of  Arkansas  were  about 
twice  as  well  off  in  every  respect,  they  would  be 
very  near  the  equals  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chero- 
kees.  What  they  will  all  do  for  bread  the  coming 
year,  1 cannot  conjecture,  unless  as  they  did  the 
past,  do  without  it.  Numerous  times  have  I set 
down  to  a meal  and  there  would  be  neither  bread 
nor  sugar  (sweelner  a-  they  call  1 1 ) on  the  tabic.  In 
Sevier  county  , June  last,  1 was  glad  to  get  a bushel 
of  corn  at  two  dollars  for  my  horses.  Tney  had  been 
without  this  staple  of  life  so  long,  that  they  never 
thought  of  giving  an  excus  - for  not  har  ing  bread. 

As  I jourmed  on  about  noon  one  day,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  fort  smith,  I observed  the  clouds  in 
the  west  growing  darker  arid  darker  by  degrees,  un- 
til in  a few  minutes  was  assured  that  this  killing 
drought  would  wind  up  with  a dreadful  storm  and 
tornado.  The  houses  on  the  road  were  remarkably 
thin,  but  shelter  had  not  received  a thought — willing 
to  meet  the  mad  wind  that  was  evidently  brewing  in 
the  dark  reddish  clouds  which  blended  the  black  and 
gloomy  heavens,  for  me  anticipated  luxurious  drench- 
ing. Along  time  had  not  elapsed  before  the  encoun- 
ter, when  some  little  sliding  was  at  first  necessary  on 
my  part.  Moving  on  with  amazement,  my  mind 
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riveted  on  the  picturesque  scene  now  before  me,  i 
cast  my  eyes  around,  arid  the  heavens  and  earth  were 
onjire.  And  if  Kendal*  in  li is  interesting  narrative, 
had  only  left  out  the  big  bluff,  rolling  down  which 
went  the  furious  flames  with  a hnp  slcip  and  n jump, 
over  gullies,  rocks  and  dirts — skipping  Irom  Cedar 
top  to  Cedar  top,  cracking  like  irregular  discharge  ot 
of  light  infantry  skirmishers,  and  roaring  in  the  deep 
abyss,  like  the  appalling  noise  ol  a run-mad  tornado, 
his  burning  prairie  would  have  been  thrown  m the 
shade  by  the  sight  then  bef  re  me.  It  was  diverting 
as  well  as  distressing  to  see  the  hard  working  farm- 
ers around  their  fences,  men  and  women,  big,  little, 
old,  and  young,  with  hurdles,  trying  to  slop  the 
further  progress  of  this  deslruciive  engine.  Every 
tiling  was  perfect  tinder,  and  you  c mid  see 


ou«  Catholic  missionary  ereote  I here  the  cross,  em- 
blematic of  man’s  redemption — although  this  rem  ue 
region  has  been  thoroughly  explored  for  more  than 
a century,  and  during  that  period  has  been  the  cen- 
tre of  the  business  operations  of  the  French  and 
British  fur  companies — although  emigration  and  ci- 
vilization have  caused  the  forests  and  prairies  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,  for  hundreds  of  miles  west- 
ward of  this,  anil  splendid  steamers  daily  pass  ami 


judgment .,”  and  he  taught  them  to  chant  the  pater  and 
the  nvp- 

In  1671,  a congress  of  the  nations  assembled  here 
— it  was  a most  singular  and  extraordinary  congress 
of  native  Americans  and  brilliantly  clad  officers  from 
the  veteran  armies  of  France.  On  this  spot,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  four  years  ago,  were  congregated 
the  envoys  of  the  wild  republicans,  from  the  head 
springs  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 


repass— notwithstanding  all  this,  Mackinaw  still  pre-  Red  river,  and  formally  acknowledged  themselves 

under  the  protection  of  the  French  k ing.  The  im- 
posing ceremony  is  thus  beautifully  described: — “A 
cross  of  cedar  was  raised,  and  amid-t  the  groves  of 
maple  ami  pine,  of  elm  and  hemlock  that  are  strange- 
ly intermingled  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  St. 
Mary,  where  the  bounding  river  lashes  its  waters 


serves  its  original,  wild,  and  untamed  features  ami 
characteristics.  Here  daily  and  hourly  can  be  seen 
the  birch-bark  canoes  of  the  ‘ red  men,”  swiftly 
skimming  o’er  the  pellucid  waters,  and  upon  the 
white  pebbly  beach,  encircling  the  nay,  can  be  seen 
at  all  times  the  Indian  wigwam,  the  painted  chief 


them  brushing  away  with  all  their  might,  throwing  j lam,,  the  long  black-haired  squaw,  and  their  h irt-  into  snowy  whiteness,  as  they  hurry  past  the 
sparks  here  and  there  in  every  direction,  setting  the  ; less  urchins, 
tire  in  a new  place  lor  nearly  every  stroke,  and  occa  j 
sionally  their  own  clothes  a blazing.  Cjtii  fields  j 


burnt  like  old  sedge  grass,  and  many  places  were  en 
consumed.  One,  which  1 bad 


tircly  consumed.  One,  which  had  passed  nex  I their  splendid  “turnouts,”  with  gorgeous  trappings 

day,  there  had  not  been  a rail  or  board  lei t,  it  was  j ancj  servants  j„  livery  — while  at  this  ancient  oongress- 

yet  smoking,  and  the  fire  had  been  so  sudden,  that ; ground  of  Nature’s  noblemen,  you  will  see  men,  wo- 

•he  whole  ol  the  house  furniture  but  added  fuel  to  , men  ami  chj|dren>  from  a)|  sections,  comfortably 

the  ravaging  flames.  A single  chicken  was  standing 
by  on  one  foot,  as  though  lamenting  on  the  unlorlu- 

nale  indidual  ruination.  . I less  half-breed  for  a driver.  In  this  way  they  mer- 

The  ground  was  baited  so  hard  that  it  was  impos-  rj|  lhrea()  the  circilitous  roar!s  and  difficult  passes, 
sible  to  plough  around  their  fence,  as  is  usually  done,  ant]  J0g^in , and  jolting  ahn^  cause  t!le  blood  to 

100  5 course  swiftly  through  the  enervated  system,  anil 


At  rr.ost  modern  places  of  summer  resort,  you  will 
see  the  invalid,  the  pleasure-hunter,  ami  persons  of 
useless  but  “elegant  leisure,”  taking  an  “airing' 


j “stowed  away”  in  a common  cart  upon  buffalo  robes, 
| dra  wn  by  a little  F rench  poney , with  a ragred , grace- 


when  the  prairies  are  on  fire.  The  very 
the  grass  would  bum  as  the  fire  passed,  and  corn, 
which  burnt  so  freely,  bad  not  yet  the  sign  of  an  ear 
on  the  stalks,  and  the  ordinary  season  for  gathering 
hay  on  the  prairies  tiad  scarce  yet  arrived. 

One  person  tud  done  nothing  lull  walcli  his  fence 
for  five  days,  and  did  nothing  else,  in  all  probability, 
for  the  next  live. 

A grand  council  of  Creeks,  Osages,  Camanches, 
Pawnees,  and  many  other  of  liie  wild  tribes,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  held  near  Lbe  “Balt  plains”  tins  fall.  It 
is  now  so  late  in  the  season,  and  Gapl.  Arm- 
strong being  called  off,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
will  be  called  or  not.  The  company  ol  dragoons  at 
this  pest,  with  probably  one  or  two  at  Washita,  will 
attend.  iuurs,  &o.,  C. 


the  rti.uh  of 


MACKINAW— THE  “SOD” — AND  COPPER. 

( From  the  Cleveland  Herald  ) 

The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  N .lure’s  works 
are  exceedingly  ennanetd  by  association;  Earth's  en- 
chanting scenery  is  rendered  still  more  so,  by  hav- 
ing heroic  achievements,  traditionary  legends,  or  ro- j 
mantic  incidents  therewith  connected.  Bunker'hill, 
the  plains  ol  Saratoga,  and  the  heights  of  Abraham; 
are  visited  annually  by  thousands,  and  inainl)  by  \ 
reason  of  the  ever  memoraule  acts  and  events  there- 
with associated.  The  scenery  *1  the  Rhine  is  in- 
deed “glorious"  to  the  natural  eye;  but  when  its 
walled  towns,  ruined  castle  venerable  monasteries 
and  cathedrals,  and  the  legendary  tales  of  Feudal 
roubers,  sanguinary  monks,  and  chivalrous  knights 
become  menially  associated,  then  indeed  do  the 
“glories  ol  tlie  Rhine”  uecume  more  glorious  still. 
And  so  it  is  e iin  the  Lland  of  Mackinaw;  its  surpass- 
ing lovelintss  and  beauty  aie  enhanced  an  hundred 
fold  by  the  Indian  traditions,  the  thrilling  adventures 
of  early  missionaries  and  lur  traders,  and  the  bloody 
conflicts  there*  ilti  connected. 

As  a place  ol  resort  uuring  ihe  summer  months,  I 
know  ol  none  more  desirable  — none  possessing  as 
many  attractive  leature5  and  health— restoi  ing  influ- 
ences, as  the  Island  of  Mat  knruw.  I.s  cold,  trans- 
parent waters — its  pure,  bracing  air  a d invigorating 
breezes — its  delirious  .-.bite  li  - n and  trout,  possess  a 
strengthening,  li.e-renew  ing  efficacy,  and  give  to  the 
enervated  system  ol  me  invalid  new  strength  and 
healthful  action. 

Tbe  town  itself  presents  a ragged  and  repulsive  ap- 
pearance to  the  visitor;  uul  the  white- washed  walls  of 
the  fort  upon  lbe  elevated  cuff- — Us  gravelled  walks 
and  paths  of  cement — old  fort  Holmes,  uplifted  300 
feel  above  the  waters  ol  the  lake — the  bold  scenery 
and  curious  naiutal  monuments,  furnish  ubjects  plea- 
sant to  the  eye,  and  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  tnirid 
of  tbe  inquisitive  stranger. 

Tbe  island  is  nine  miles  in  circumference,  of  rough 
and  uneven  suriaee,  co-ered  with  a thick  growth  of 
small  loresl  trees,  and  is  interspersed  wan  serpen- 
tine paths  and  siiadcd  carnage  ways.  In  different 
directions  are  to  ue  seen  Hie  Skull  rock,  Giant’s 
arch,  Whispering  well,  Natural  pyramid,  and  Lov- 
er’s leap,  Hi e Giant’s  arcu  being  141)  feet  above  the 
lake,  the  pyiamiu  Oeiug  3d  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
base  and  9U  leet  in  height,  and  each  and  all  of  them 
associated  with  romantic,  tragical  and  heroic  Indian 
incidents. 

Although  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  the  zeal- 


dark^ 

evergreen  of  the  tufted  islands  in  the  channel,”  the 
zealous  missionaries  and  steel-clad  soldiery,  bowed 
before  the  cross,  and  chan  ed  to  its  glory, 

The  banners  of  heaven’s  Ivins;  advance; 

Tin:  mystery  of  the  cross  shines  forth. 

As  early  as  1688,  the  “Soo”  was  a place  of  greaj 
and  favorite  resort  by  Ihe  fur  traders  and  voyageur t 
on  their  way  to  Mackinaw  from  lake  Superior. 

At  this  present  time,  this  ancient  congress  ground 
of  Ihe  Aborigines,  has  a fort,  a fur  trading  establish- 
ment, a smill  cluster  of  dwellings,  and  a mixed  po- 
pulalion  of  French,  English  arid  half-breeds — in  all, 
not  exceeding  one  half  the  number  of  native  Ameri- 
cans found  here  21)0  years  ago. 

As  Mackinaw  wa3  the  head  quarters,  and  the 
“Soo”  a favorite  stopping  place,  for  the  fur  traders, 
At  modern  fashionable  watering  places,  the  brain-  a century  ago,  so  now  in  1845,  is  the  “isle  of  Bi-au- 
less  fop,  the  fashionable  millionaire,  the  anxious  mo-  ty”  the  rendezvous  and  St.  Mary’s  the  resting  place 
thers  and  willing  daughters,  the  scheming  politicians  of  multitudes  of  eager,  enterprising,  arid  scientific 
and  the  vain-glorious  pulpit  orators,  “most  do  con-  adventurers.  From  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west, 
gregate” — while  an  this  ancient  Island  Altar  of  the  trey  meet  at  Mackinaw,  then  proceed  to  the  “Soo,” 
Great  Spirit,  amid  crystaline  waters,  are  seen  most-  and  thence  plunge  into  the  mineral  district  of  lake 
ly  those  who  seek  mental  and  physical  relaxation 
from  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  an  active  business 
li  e,  or  a cool  retreat  from  a southern  sun.  Here 
also  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of  “poor 
Indians”  aie  wont  to  come — to  linger  around  the 
pleasant  haunts  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers— re- 
ceiving to-day  their  annual  stipen  I,  and  to-morrow 
robbed  thereof  by  the  christianized  white  men. 

Are  you  a “good  shot”?  then  shoulder  arms  and 
fire  away  upon  land  or  water  to  your  heart’s  content. 


restore  to  the  pallid  cheek  of  beauty, 
health  and  physical  vigor. 


superior 

1 


in  search  for 

copper. 

have  seen  heading  Inwards  this  mineral  region, 
ex-cabiriet  ministers  and  governors,  congressmen 
aid  professors,  bankers  and  capitalists,  adventurers, 
woodmen  and  miners:  and  I have  seen  them  in  their 
return  wilh  their  “puckels  full  of  rocks.”  That  this 
region  ah  unds  in  copper  ore  to  an  inexhaustible  ex- 
tcnl,  and  a quality  vastly  superior  to  any  elsewhere 
discovered,  are  not  matters  of  conjecture.  That  this 
Are  you  a disciple  of  Isaac  Waliou?  with  fishing  tuc-  mv.v  positively  known,  has  become  a “fixed  fjet.” 
kle  and  groceries,  ship  yourself  on  board  a Mackinaw  and  that  gold  and  silver  also  abound,  recent  explora- 
tion l w illi  two  ha  f breeds,  spread  sail,  and  in  two  or  1 ions  abundantly  establish.  In  this  greedy  scramble 
three  hours  you  are  at  the  mouth  of  “Carp  river.” — l ’r  sudden  wealth,  in  which  all  men  are  more  or 
twelve  miles  distant — wade  up  the  stream  201)  rods  ie’s  inclined  lo  engage,  some  will  obtain  it  and  oth- 
and  back,  and  if  you  have  the  “knack”  of  trout  fish-  ers  vv ill  be  disappointed ; but  the  g eat  truth  still  re- 
ing,  you  can  easily  bag  200  elegant  speckled  trout. — mains,  that  the  precious  metals  here  abound,  and  if 
Do  you  want  a “keen”  appetite  for  breaklasl?  go  out  energy  and  enterprize  be  only  tempered  with  discre- 
wilh  a Mackinaw  fisherman  at  “day-break” — help  to  Don  and  perseverance,  Ihe  efforts  ol  such  will  be 
take  up  his  nets  in  50  fathom  water,  and  wilh  them  crowned  with  success.  But  the  existence  and  local- 
20  or  30  lake  trout  weighing  from  6 lo  60  lbs.,  and  >‘iy  °l  this  mineral  wealth  are  no  new  discovery,  as 
100  white  lisn  weighing  from  2 to  6 lbs.,  and  on  your  ls  generally  supposed;  nor  are  “lake  Superior  mining 
return,  a common  breakfast,  if  there  be  enough  of  it,  companies”  devices  ol  these  modern  days  In  1665 
will  taste  good.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a mother’s  Father  Jlllouez  heard  of  the  existence  of  a “mass  of 
“lender  responsibilities”  h >ppy?  pack  lliem  in  a j ill-  pure  cupper”  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Superior, 
ing  horse  cart,  with  a “mixed  breed”  lo  drive,  who  searched  for  it.  And  as  early  as  1721,  says 
neither  speaks  or  understands  King’s  English.  Do  Charlevoix,  the  bracelets  of  the  Indians,  Ihe  caridle- 
you  w ish  to  be  highly  instructed  and  amused  after  slicks,  crosses  and  censers  were  made  for  the  use  of 
dining?  lake  a good  “Havana”  and  a little  “old  Port,”  the  church,  by  a goldsmith  al  the  “S  io,”  from  the 
and  listen  lo  the  sayings  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  misses  of  pure  copper  found  on  the  shore  of  lake  Superior. 
narrations  of  personal  adventure,  from  the  few  veil-  In  1773  a charier  was  was  granted  in  England  to 
erable  fur  traders  yet  residing  at  Mackinaw.  Fin  d-  a company  for  ihe  purpose  of  working  the’’  cornier 
ly,  are  you  “young?”  then  select  some  pretty  girl,  mines  of  lake  Superior.  The  d.itce  ol  Gloucester, 

Mr.  seci elary  i ownsend,  the  consul  of  ihe  empress 
ol  Russia,  sir  William  Johnson,  and  others  were  the 
company.  A sloop  was  purchased,  and  the  miners 
blasted  31)  feet  into  the  solid  rock:  rich  ore  was  ob- 
tame.l,  but  the  expense  of  blasting,  tbe  dangers  of 
an  unknown  navigation,  and  the  expense  of  import- 
! It'S  the  ore  to  England,  caused  the  enterprize  to  be 
The  falls  of  St.  Mary,  or  the  “ Soo  ” as  here  call-  j relinquisned.  And  again,  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
ed,  are  about  eight  hours  of  steam  sailing  from  | Canada,  a company  was  formed  in  England,  and 
Mackinaw,  and  a steamer  runs  regularly  between  I commenced  excavating  the  copper  and  exporting  it; 
the  places.  j and  although  laboring  under  all  the  disadvantages 

It  is  now  two  hundred  and  four  years,  since  Raymbaull  incident  to  ihe  then  condition  of  navigation  and  Bus 
first  saw  the  falls  of  St.  Mary.  1 - 1 '■  - wiffi  ami  r»,nni»  ,<c.r,,,r.  m,,  


select  so  ue 

and  slowly  fullow  the  “winding  way”  t > the  “Lov- 
er’s leap,”  or  gently  glide  in  a hark  canoe,  by  moon 
lignl,  upon  the  silver  waters  of  the  hay — improve 
while  young  such  joyous  occasions,  “for  when  you’re 
old,  you  can’t.” 

Now  let  us  take  a trip  to  the 

SAl'tT  D E ST  MARIE. 


In  a birch-oarU  ca 
noe,  he  led  the  first  expedition  west — he  pa-sed  over 
“the  beautifully  clear  waters,  and  between  the  thick- 
ly clustering  archipelagoes  of  lake  Huron,”  and  as- 
cending tne  river,  reached  the  Rapids,  at  the  foot  of 
lake  Superior,  October  4,  1641.  He  found  here  2,- 
0UU  Indians. 

In  1665  Father  Claude  Allouez  reached  the  “Son.” 
He  admired  the  beautilul  river,  with  its  woody  i-les 
and  inviting  bays — and  informs  us  that  the  “savages” 
worshipped  lake  Superior  as  a Divinity.  He  sailed 
along  the  great  lake,  passed  the  “pictured  rocks,” 
ouill  a chapel,  and  we  are  told  “the  Indians,  who 
never  before  had  seen  a while  man,  came  lo  gaze 
upon  him  and  on  his  pictures  of  hell  and  the  last 


wild  and  remote  region,  the  business  was  profita- 
ble, until  “the  distracted  affairs  in  America”  com- 
pelled a su-pension. 

The  “ distracted  affairs  in  America"  terminated  glo- 
riously;— ‘ America”  became  free  and  independent, 
and  now  after  an  interregnum  of  over  seventy  yeews, 
liiese  copper  mines  are  again  opened,  yielding  rich 
returns,  llns  is  an  age,  lruitfui  ot  new  inventions, 
new  discoveries,  and  progressive  in  everything.  But 
the  existence  ot  copper  ore  in  this  new  mineral  re- 
gion was  known,  and  manufactured  at  the  falls  of 
St.  Mary  into  articles  of  domestic  and  religious  use, 
by  civilized  man,  long  before  northern  Ohio  was  first 
visited  by  white  men  OTSEGO, 

Cleveland , Oct.  6,  1845. 
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THE  COAL  MINES  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 


From  Lyell's  Travels. 

The  iron  and  coal  mines  near  Frostburg  are  well 
worthy  of  examination.  The  principal  coal  seam  is 
ten  feet  thick,  besides  six  feel  of  incumbent  and  less 
pure  carhona -eons  matter,  the  coal  bituminous, 
though  containing  less  volatile  matter  (oxygen,  hy- 
drogen. and  nitrogen,!  then  farther  weston  the  Ohio. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  my  friend  Dr.  Percy, 
the  quantity  of  gaseous  matter,  as  compared  to  the 
carbon  and  ash , is  only  in  the  proportion  of  9g  per 
cent,  in  the  specimens  of  coal  which  I obtained  here 
fiom  the  best  seam,  whereas  the  proportion  was  ex- 
actly twice  as  great  in  the  coal  afterwards  examin- 
ed by  me  farther  west  at  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio, 
confirming  the  theory  first  advanced  by  Air.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  of  the  progressive  debituminizalion  of  coal 
as  we  advance  from  west  to  east,  or  from  the  hort 
7.  mtal  coal  fields  in  the  plain-,  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
anthracite  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  coal  measures  of  this  part  of  Maryland  are 
usually  called  the  Cumberland  coal  field,  fro  n Fort 
Cumberland,  famous  for  tile  wars  of  the  English  with 
the  French  and  Indians,  in  which  General  Washing- 
ton look  part,  before  the  American  revolution.  The 
carboniferous  strata  consisting,  as  usual,  of  shale, 
grit,  sandstone,  limestone,  argillaceous  iron  ore,  ami 
coal,  are  arranged  geologically  in  a trough,  about 
twenty-five  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
three  to  four  miles  broad.  Professor  Silliman  ami 
his  son,  who  surveyed  them,  have  aptly  compared 
the  shape  of  the  successive  bed-,  to  a great  number 
of  canoes  placed  one  within  another.  The  entire 
thickness  of  the,  coal  measures  i-  abiut  Id  l'd  feet, 
including  the  fundamental  quanzose  sandstone,  call- 
ed by  the  miners  here,  as  in  E uland,  the  millstone 
grit,  which  is  about  forty  feel  thick,  and  contains 
s nail  peonies,  sometimes  as  big  as  nuts.  These  peb- 
bles, therefore,  are  very  dihiin.ui.ive  in  comparison 
with  those  before  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  same 
rock  in  the  anthracite  basins  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  some  of  them  were  stated  to  be  as 
large  as  a hen’s  egg.  The  conglomerate  of  that  re- 
gion, it  will  be  remembered,  was  151)0  feet  in  thick 
ness,  instead  of  forty  feet  as  at  Frostburg.  showing 
l:ic  reduction  of  siz  j in  the  formations  of  mechanical 
origin  as  we  proceei  westward. 

The  seams  of  coal  at  Frostburg  are  numerous, 
there  being  three  workable,  besides  nine  or  ten 
smaller  beds.  Under  several  of  these,  I found  clays 
with  Sligmaria,  usually,  as  elsewhere,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  other  fossil  plants.  At  one  spot,  how- 
ever, on  the  northeastern  confines  of  the  coal  basin, 
about  fifty  feel  above  lha  millstone  grit,  I saw  a bed 
of  coal,  four  feet  thick,  resting  on  a blue  clay  con- 
taining Sligmaria.  This  clay  was  twenty  feet  thick, 
and  as  usual  without  slaty  texture,  and  the  rootlets, 
commonly  called  leaves,  radiated  in  all  directions 
from  ihe  stems  of  the  Sligmaria.  Dispersed  plen- 
tifully through  the  same  clay,  I found  the  leaves 
of  two  species  of  Pecopteris,  and  an  Asterophy I- 
lite,  the  only  instance,  in  several  hundreds  which  ! 
examined  in  the  United  States,  where  ferns  and 
other  coal  plants  were  associated  with  the  Sligmaria, 
imbedded  in  its  natural  position,  and  not  having  been 
drifted. 

Higher  in  the  series,  but  still  330  feet  below  the 
principal  coal  seam,  an  interesting  example  occurs 
of  a black  shale  full  of  marine  shells,  resting  on  a 
sea  n of  coal  about  three  feet  thick.  VV.uen  we  have 
once  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  pure 
coal  from  terrestrial  plant-,  which  grew  like  peat 
in  tile  spots  where  we  now  li  id  them,  the  contact  of 
an  incumbent  regular  bed  of  black  bituminous  slate, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  abounding  in  sea  shells 
perfectly  preserved,  is  highly  interesting.  Captain 
George  Green,  superintendent  of  the  mines  hare, 
kindiv  presented  me  with  a collection  of  these 
shells,  which  are  referable  to  no  less  than  seventeen 
species.  Some  are  identical  with,  and  almost  all 
the  re-t  have  a near  affinity  to,  species  found  m the 
Glasgow  and  other  British  coal  measure!.  A nong 
the  rest  is  Bellerophon  Urii,  and  .two  others  of  the. 
same  genus;  Eaoinpkal.  as  carkunarius , several  species 
oi  JTucah i.  one  ot  Loxonem-i,  and  a Produeta,  allied 
to  P.  scabricula. 

Among  the  plants  occurring  usually  in  the  sbaly 
root  or  ceiling  oi  the  coal,  are  many  identical  wilii 
European  species,  such  as  Catamites  (labia, s and  C 
nodosus,  Pecopteris  arborescens,  and  two  other  species 
in  ironstone  shale,  both  in  fructification;  al-o  Lpulo 
dead)  on  tetragonum,  L aculealuin,  .N'earopteris  contain, 
Jf.  gigantea,  SigiUarin  reniformis,  CaiUopleris,  Stigma 
Tin,  JJaierophy  llites  turbercuUta,  ,H.  fotiosa,  and  many 
oitiors. 

1 have  alluded  to  two  species  of  ferns  ( Pecopleris) 
in  fructification.  One  of  these,  abundant  in  the 


J.u-k  P inter  mine,  appears  to  agree  with  the  Euro- 
pean Hnnitelites  Trevirani  of  G 'eppert.  It  agrees  in 
its  venation  and  the  position  of  its  sori  with  the  re 
cent  subgenus  Gomopleris.  When  we  consider  how 
rapidly  the  fructification  decavs  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves  of  ferns,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  them  thus  pe- 
trifi  d.  The  resemblance,  moreover,  of  some  of  ihe 
common  American  and  European  cnal  planis,  such 
us  Pecopleris  lonchilim , and  P.  Serin,  lo  ferns  now 
living,  such  as  Pteris  caudntrt,  and  P.  aqaitina,  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  'Pile  leaves  would  be  undis- 
tinguishable  if  the  veins  in  the  fossil  specie-  were 
not' liner,  closer  together,  and  more  perpendicular  to 
the  mid  rib,  than  m the  recent  ferns, 

The  specific  agreement  of  so  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can coal  plants  with  European  fossils  implies  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  carboniferous  11  >ra,  tlirough- 
j out  a large  part  of  the  globe,  than  appears  to  have 
i prevailed  in  the  coexisting  conehological  fauna,  so 
far  as  it  is  known  at  present.  Those  English  natu- 
I ralists  who  assi-ted  me  in  naming  my  American 
plants,  came  t > the  opinion  that,  two  thirds  of  them 
are  the  same  as  species  well  known  in  the  coal  mea- 
sures on  the  other  side  of  tli  Atlantic.  M.  Adolphe 
. Brongniar!  informs  me  that  he  lias  arrived  al  the 
j same  result,  the  general  accuracy  of  vvtiich  cannot, 

• ! think,  be  impugned  by  ^questioning  the  botanical 
determinations  arrived  at  from  such  characters,  as 
the  venations  of  fern  leaves,  or  the  markings  left  by 
i the  attachment  of  fronds  on  the  bark  of  such  trees 
Lis  Sigillaria  and  L-pi.iodendron.  If  the  prevailing 
Ivegetalion  of  two  distmt  parts  of  the  globe  were 
j now  to  become  fossil,  the  mare  common  species 
would  nowhere  present  so  uniform  a character,  if 
we  confined  our  comparison  simply  to  corresponding 
I organs,  namely,  the  leaves,  bark,  fruits,  the  internal 
j woody  fibre,  whether  cellular  or  vascular,  and  the 
roots,  if  indeed,  the  Siig  nariae  be  of  that  nature. — 
As  to  the  ferns,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  al 
though  in  the  existing  state  of  the  globe,  they  are- 
less  cn-m  'polite  than  lichens  and  mosses,  there  are 
some  of  the  n,  nevertheless,  which  have  an  extre- 
mely wide  range,  such  as  Didymochlanasinuosa,  com- 
mon to  Brazil,  Juv  i,  and  Manilla;  and  Polypodiwn 
incunuin,  to  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of  Good  II  ipe.— 
Tiie  recent  ferns  of  North  America,  according  to 
Pursh’s  Flora,  are  sixty  nine  in  number,  of  which 
fifteen,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  nalives 
of  E trope.  It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  very 
few  of  thegenmi  of  living  ferns  are  confined  to  one 
particular  country,  or  even  to  one  continent.  The 
larger  genera  appear  to  have  species  in  nearly  all 
the  regions  ol  the  world,  except  the  colder  lati- 
tudes. The  mere  generic  resemblance,  therefore, 
of  the  fossil  ferns  of  North  America  and  Europe, 
would  not  have  been  remarkaole,  as  indicating  a 
d file  rent  geographical  distribution  from  that  now 
prevailing. 

While  at  Frostburg,  I rode  one  day  on  horseback, 
with  Captain  Green-,  superintendent  of  some  of  the 
mines  there,  and  followed  the  course  of  Jenmrig’s 
Run.  returning  by  Cumberland.  In  this  route,  we 
saw  a fine  section  of  the  coai  measures,  the  underly- 
ing grit  or  conglomerate,  an  I a great  thickness  (5000 
or  6000  feet)  of  still  older  Devonian  and  upper  Silu- 
rian strata,  in  those  ridges,  along  the  crest  of  wnicii 
the  yellow  and  white  quarlzuse  carboniferous  grit 
crops  out,  the  monoton  rus  outline  was  occasionally 
broken  by  outliers  of  the  rock  twenty  feet  and  up 
war  I-  in  height,  remaining  in  situ  with  their  perpen- 
dicular sides  and  sharp  angles  an  I shoving  clearly 
that  large  portions  of  the  strata  had  been  remov- 
ed from  the  tops  of  the  hills  as  well  as  from  the  val- 
leys. 

After  leaving  the  small  mining  village  of  Frost- 
burg, which  is  about  15 JJ  feel  aoove  the  level  of  the 
sea,  we  continued  to  ascend  and  descend  a succession 
of  steep  ridges  till  we  cams  to  the  sum  ml  level, 
where  the  climate  was  sensibly  colder,  and  the  oaks 
and  other  tree-  still  leafless.  At  S.nilhfield  we 
cro-seJ  a river  fliwmg  westward,  or  towards  the 
VIonongahel  i and  Gull  of  Mexico,  and  soon  after- 
wards passed  the  grave  of  General  Braddock,  and 
foilo-vcd  the  line  of  his  disastrous  march  towards 
Fort  Duq  lesue,  now  Pittsburg 

Al  length  wo  reached  Laurel  11:11,  so  called  from 
its  rhododendrons,  the  la-L  of  tiie  great  parallel 
ridge-  of  the  Alleghames.  From  this  height  we 
looked  down  upon  a splendid  pro-pcct,  the  lo-v  un- 
dulating country  to  the  west,  appearing  spread  out 
far  and  wide  before  us,  and  glowing  with  the  rays 
of  the  selling  sun.  Ac  our  leel  lay  the  s nail  town  of 
Union,  its  site  being  marked  by  a thin  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  pleased  by  recalling  to  our  minds  a familiar 
feature  in  the  English  landscape,  not  seen  in  our  tour 
through  the  regi  >ns  where  they  barn  anthracite,  to 
the  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Alter  enjoying  the  view  for  some  time  we  began 
to  descend  rapidly,  and  at  every  step  saw  the  forest, 


so  leafless  and  wintry  a few  hours  before,  recover  *"lS 
foliage,  till  the  trees  and  the  climate  spoke  again  of 
spring.  I had  passed  several  times  over  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps,  and  witnessed  Ihe  changes  of  vegeta- 
tion between  the  opposite  flanks,  or  between  the 
summits  and  base  of  those  mountains;  hut  this  was 
the  first  time  I had  crossed  a great  natural  barrier, 
and  found  on  the  otherside  people  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  having  precisely  the  same  laws  and 
political  institutions. 

The  parallel  ridges  before  alluded  to,  between 
Fro-tburg  and  Union,  were  formed  partly  of  red 
sandstone < (O  d Red.)  but  chiefly  of  white  grit,  the 
lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous  group,  each 
flexure  or  arch  opening  out  and  flattening  as  we 
went  westward,  in  the  manner  explained  in  my  de- 
scription of  the  section  at  page  93,  vol.  L,  the  strata 
at  the  same  time  becoming  more  and  more  horizon- 
tal. 

At  the  town  of  Union,  which  may  be  said  to  lie 
at  the  western  foot  of  tiie  mountains,  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  coal  exposed  to  view  in  an  open 
quarry  of  building  stone.  The  coal  seam  was  three 
and  a half  feet  thick,  with  an  intervening  layer,  as 
usual,  between  it  and  Hie  freestone  of  dark  slate  or 
shale,  four  feet  thick.  When  traced  farther,  the 
shale  thinned  out  gradually,  and  in  a neighboring 
quarry, 'about  thirty  yards  distant,  it  gave  place  to  the 
yellow  micaceous  sandstone,  which  then  formed  the 
roof  of  t ie  coal  These  sandstone  roofs  are  com  ■ 
pantivclv  rare  in  Anerica,  as  in  Europe. 

From  U non,  ve  went  to  Brownsville  on  the  Mon- 
ongahela, 'a  l uge  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  where  the 
country  consists  of  co  il  measures,  like  those  at  Un- 
ion, bolli  evi  l-  nil;  belonging  to  the  same  series  as 
those  m ire  ir.nl  and  curved  beds  at  Frostburg  before 
describ  'd.  1 was  truly  astonished,  now  that  I had 

entered  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Ohio,  at  be- 
holding t e richness  of  the  seams  of  coal,  which  ap- 
pear ever;  where  on  the  (links  of  the  lulls  and  at  Hie 
bottom  of  the  valleys,  and  which  are  accessible  in  a 
degree  I never  witnessed  elsewhere.  The  lime  has 
not  yet  arrived,  the  soil  being  still  densely  covered 
with  the  primeval  forest,  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  its  infancy,  when  tne  full  value  of  this  inex- 
haustible supply  of  cheap  fuel  can  be  appreciated; 
but  l .e  res.)  irees  whiali  it  will  one  day  afford  to  a 
region  cap  bie,  by  its  agricultural  produce  alone,  of 
supporting  a large  population,  are  truly  magnificent. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  natural  advantages  of  such 
a region,  we  must  refl  et  how  three  great  navigable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Monongahela , Alleghany,  and 
Ohio,  intersect  it  and  lay  open  on  their  banks  the 
level  seams  of  coai.  I found  at  Brownsville  a bed 
ten  feet  thi  k of  good  bituminous  coal,  commonly 
called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out  in  the  river 
cliffs  near  tile  water’s  edge.  I made  a hasty  sketch 
of  its  appearance  from  tne  bri  Ige,  looking  h 'wn  trie 
river,  in  which  the  reader  will  see  (a,  Pi.  VI.)  the 
coal,  ten  feet  thick,  covered  by  carbonaceous  shale 
(b  j,  and  this  again  by  micaceous  sandstone  (c) . Ho- 
rizontal galleries  may  oe  driven  everywhere  at  very 
slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  lo  drain  themselves, 
while  the  car-,  laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each 
other,  glide  down,  as  shown  in  the  plate,  on  a rail- 
way, so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into  barges  moor- 
ed to  the  river’s  hank.  1'he  same  seam  is  seen  at  a 
distance,  on  the  right  band  (at  a),  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed the  whole  tvay  to  Piitsourg,  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant. As  it  i-  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  river 
descends  it  crops  out  at  a continual  increasing,  but 
never  at  an  inconvenient,  height  above  the  Monon- 
gahela.  Below  the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Browns- 
ville is  a lire  clay  eighteen  inches  thick,  and,  be- 
low this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below  which 
again  are  other  seams.  I have  also  shown  in  my 
sketch  another  layer  of  workable  coal  (at  d,  d), 
winch  breaks  on  the  slope  of  tne  hills  at  a great- 
er height.  Almost  every  proprietor  can  open  a coal 
pit  o i his  own  land,  and,  the  stratification  being  very 
regular,  they  in  .y  calculate  with  precision  the  depth 
at  which  the  coal  may  be  won. 

So  great  are  the  facilities  for  procuring  this  ex- 
cellent fuel,  that  already  it  is  found  prnfitaole  to 
eonvey  it  m tin  Outturn  ujuIs  for  the  use  of  steam- 
ships at  N • w O,  lean  ■ 1 , l DO  miles  distant,  .spite  of 
tiie  dense  forests  o ordering  the  intermediate  river 
plains,  wli  re  timber  may  be  obtained  at  II le  cost  of 
felling  it.  Bat  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  A nerican  coal  seams,  until  we  re- 
flect on  the  prodigious  area  over  which  they  are 
continuous.  The  Quandaries  of  the  Pillsburg  seam 
have  oeen  determined  with  a considerable  accuracy 
by  the  Proiessurs  Rigirs  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  O.iio,  and  they  have  found  the  elliptical  area 
winch  ii  occupies  to  Du  235  m its  longest  diameter, 
while  its  maximum  breautn  is  about  one  hundred 
miles,  its  superficial  extent  being  about  fourteen 
thousand  square  miles.* 

* Trails,  of  Amer.  Gooi.  Id -It),  p.  446. 
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In  the  accompanying  map,  (PI.  II  ),  the  reader  will 
see  a sketch  of  the  outline  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Appalachian  coal  field,  the  vast  area  of  which  was 
before  alluded  to  at  p.  88,  vol  1.,  as  extending  for  a 
distance  of  720  miles  from  N.  E.  toS.  W.,  its  great- 
est width  being  about  180  miles.  This  outline  must 
be  regarded  as  giving  a mere  approximation  to  its 
true  limits,  but  w , e u the  state  surveys  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  are  published,  the  extent  of  this 
great  coal  field  will  be  most  accurately  delineated. 
While  alluding  to  the  vast  area  of  these  carbonife- 
rous formations  in  the  United  Slates,  so  rich  in  pro- 
ductive coal,  l may  e ill  attention  to  the  Illinois  coal 
field,  the  area  of  which  has  been  also  laid  down  on 
the  map  (PI.  II  ,)  reduced  from  a large  map  of  the 
western  states  executed  by  Mr.  Dale  O.vcn  of  India 
na,  and  of  which  he  has  liberally  given  me  the  free 
use  for  the  present  publication.  That  coal  field  com- 
prehending parts  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
is  not  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  the  whole  of 
England,  and  consists  of  lior.z  mtal  9trata,  with  nu- 
merous rich  scams  of  bituminous  coal.  Its  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  A •nia  'hiin  coal  field  may  be 
seen  in  the  western  part  of  the  section  at  page  92, 
vol.  1* 

At  the  edge  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
we  collected  shells  of  many  species  of  freshwater 
muscles  (Unic),  and  were  much  interested  in  finding 
them  all  different  from  those  which  we  had  previ- 
ously met  with  in  the  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and 
other  eastern  rivers.  We  had  now  in  fact  entered  an 
entirely  new  zoological  province,  so  far  as  concholo- 
gy  was  concerned. 

May  15,  1842. — We  embarked  at  Brownsville  for 
Pittsburg  in  a long  narrow  steamer,  which  drew  only 
eighteen  inches  water,  and  had  a single  paddle  be- 
hind like  tne  overshot  wheel  of  a mill.  It  threw  up 
a shower  of  spray  like  a fountain,  which  had  a pic- 
turesque effect.  The  iron  works  of  the  machinery 
and  the  furnace  were  all  exposed  to  view,  and  the 
engineers  were  on  deck  in  a place  cooled  by  the  free 
circulation  of  air. 


The  wooded  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  from  300  to 
450  feet  above  the  river  between  Brownsville  and 
Pittsburg.  (See  PI.  VI.)  The  latter  place  is  situat- 
ed at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga 
hela  river,  which  after  their  union  form  the  Ohio. — 
It  is  a most  flourishing  town,  and  we  counted  twen- 
ty-two large  steamboats  anchored  off"  the  wharfs. — 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  460  feet  high,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  we  had  a fine  view 
of  Pittsburg,  partially  concealed  by  the  smoke  of  its 
numerous  factories.  A great  many  line  bridges  span 
the  two  broad  rivers  above  tiieir  junction.  In  the 
same  hill,  1 saw  a fine  section  of  the  horizontal  coal 
measures.  Far  below  the  principal  seam,  and  near 
the  level  of  the  river,  the  e is  a bed  of  coal  a few 
inches  thick,  resting  on  clay.  Upon  this  coal  are 
layers  of  shale  and  limestone,  in  which  I found  the 
same  Belleropkon  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  B Uni,- 
and  the  same  Leptceaa  sarcinulata,  Spirifer,  allied  to 
S.  Urii,  and  other  shells,  which  occur  at  Fioslburg, 
together  with  Encrinus,  and  a small  coral. 

The  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  punctual  departure  at  the  appointed  hour 
like  those  of  the  Hudson  or  Delaware.  I therefore 
took  places  in  a coach  for  Wheeling,  and  crossed  a 
low  and  nearly  level  country,  where  1 was  struck 
with  the  absence  of  drift  and  boulders,  so  common 
in  the  north.  The  carboniferous  strata  were  expos- 
ed on  the  banks  of  every  small  streamlet,  and  not 
concealed  by  any  superficial  covering.  On  reach 
ing  one  of  those  innumerable  towns  to  which,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  confusion,  the  name  of  Washington 
has  been  given,  I received  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence that,  instead  of  travelling  to  Wheeling  be- 
fore sunset,  I must  wait  till  another  mail  came  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I was  very  indignant 
at  this  breach  of  promise,  but  was  soon  appeased 
by  the  good-natured  landlord  and  postmaster,  who 
addressed  me  by  the  conciliatory  appellation  of 
“Major,”  and  assured  me  that  the  new  post  office 
regulation  was  as  inconvenient  tu  him  as  it  could 
possibly  be  to  us. 

The  next  day  we  c nbarked  at  Wheeling  on  the 
Ohio  for  Marietta.  I had  been  requested  by  my 
geological  friends,  when  at  Philadelphia,  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  some  Indian  corn  said  to  have 
been  found  lossil  at  some  depth  in  a stratified  deposit 
near  Fish  Creek,  a triuutary  of  the  Ohio,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  hign  antiquity.  A proprietor  who 
had  resided  twenty-six  years  near  the  spot,  assured 
me  that  the  corn  occurred  in  an  island  m the  river, 
at  the  depth  of  no  mure  than  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  alluvial  soil.  It  consisted  of  parch- 
ed corn,  such  as  lue  Indians  often  buried  when 


alarmed,  and  in  the  present  year  the  Ohio  h id 
risen  so  high  as  to  inundate  the  very  spot,  and  throw 
down  several  fresh  layers  of  mud  upon  the  site  of  the 
corn. 

Five  miles  below  Wheeling,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  is  a terrace  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  hav- 
ing its  surface  about  seventy-five  feel  above  the 
Ohio.  On  this  terrace  is  seen  large  Indian  mound. 
On  our  arriving  at  Marietta,  I learnt  from  Dr  Hil 
dreth  that  skeletons  had  been  found  in  it  at  various 
depths,  together  with  pipe  heads  and  other  orna- 
ments. Their  workmanship  implies  a more  advanc- 
ed slate  of  the  arts  than  that  attained  by  the  rude 
Indians  who  inhabited  this  fertile  valley  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  the  white  man.  I'hm-e  are  many 
other  similar  mounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  O iio  arid 
its  tributaries,  but  no  tradiion  concerning  their  ori- 
gin. One  of  these,  near  Marietta,  in  which  human 
bones  were  Hug  up,  must  be  more  than  eight  centu- 
ries old,  for  Dr.  Hildreth  counted  eight  hundred 
rings  of  annual  growthin  a tree  which  grew  upon 
it.  But,  however  high  may  be  the  historical  anti 
quity  of  ihe  mounds,  they  stand  on  alluvial  terraces 
which  are  evidently  of  a very  modern  geolgical 
date.  In  America  as  iri  Europe,  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  human  labor,  are  as  things  of  yesterday  in 
comparison  with  the  effects  of  physical  causes  which 
were  in  operation  after  the  existing  coni  incuts  had 
acquired  the  leading  features  of  hill  and  valley,  river- 
and  lake,  which  now  belong  to  them.  Dr.  Lock  of 
Cincinnati  has  shown  that  one  of  the  earth-works, 
enclosing  about  one  hundred  acres  on  the  great 
Miami,  although  nearly  entire, has  been  overflowed 
in  a few  places,  and  partially  obliterated.  He  infers 
from  this  and  other  facts,  that  these  mounds  extend- 
ing to  high  water  mark,  and  liable  to  be  occasionally 
submerged,  were  constructed  when  the  streams  had 
already  reached  their  levals,or  in  other  words  their 
channels  have  not  been  deepened  in  the  last  1,000  to 
2000  years.* 

The  arguments  for  assigning  a very  remote  pe- 
riod to  the  Indian  antiquities  above  alluded  to,  have 
been  stated  with  great  force  and  clearness  by  Gen. 
Ha  rrison,  late  president  of  the  United  Slates,  who 
was  practically  versed  in  woodcraft,  end  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  clearing  of  new  lands.  In  his  essay  on  the 
aborigines  of  the  Ohio  valley ,f  lie  states,  that  some 
of  these  earth  works  are  not  mere  mounds,  but  ex- 
tensive lines  of  embankment,  varying  from  a few  feel 
to  ninety  feet  in  altitude,  and  enclosing  areas  of  from 
one  to  several  hundred  acres. 

“Their  sites,  he  says,  “present  precisely  t lie  same 
appearance  as  the  circumjacent  forest.  You  find  on 
them  all  that  beautiful  variety  of  trees  which  gives 
such  unrivalled  richness  to  our  forests.  This  ir,  par- 
ticularly  the  case  on  the  fifteen  acres  included  within 
the  walls  of  the  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Miami,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  timber  arc  about  the  same. 

He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  if  you  cut  down 
the  wood  on  any  piece  of  wild  land,  and  abgndori  it 
to  nature,  the  trees  do  not  grow  up  as  before,  but 
one  or  two,  or  at  most  three  species  get  possession  of 
the  whole  ground,  such  for  example  as  tiie  yellow 
locust,  or  the  black  and  white  walnut.  The  process 
by  which  the  forest  recovers  its  original  state  is  ex- 
tremely slow.  “O.i  a farm  of  my  own,”  says  he, 
:‘at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  so  little  progress  lia-i  been 
made,  as  to  show  that  ten  times  that  period  would 
be  necessary  to  effect  its  complete  assimilation. 

! When  those  kinds  of  timber  which  first  established 
I themselves  have  fora  long  time  remained  undisput- 
I cd  masters  of  the  soil,  they  at  length  die  by  disease, 

! or  are  thinned  by  the  lightning  or  tempest.  The  soil 
1 has  no  longer  a preference  for  them,  and  by  a natu- 
■ ral  rotation  of  crops  other  species  succeed,  till  at 
| length  tiie  more  homogeneous  growth  ceases,  arid 
! the  denuded  tract  is  again  clothed  with  a variety  of 
wood.”  As  the  sites  of  the  earthworks  command 
extensive  views,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  no 
trees  were  suffered  by  the  Indians  to  spring  up  up  n 
them  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  as  no 
j difference  could  be  detected  mi  the  mixture  of  trees 
upon  and  near  the  mounds,  from  Hie  state  of  the 
! surrounding  forest,  General  Harrison  concludes  that 
| several  generations  of  trees  had  succeeded  each 
other,  belore  the  present  trees  began  to  grow,  a id 
that  the  mounds  were  probably  as  ancient  at  least  as 
the  Christian  era.  The  rich  valley  of  the  O iio, 
when  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  was  thinly  pen 
pled  by  rude  trines  of  Indian  hunters,  in  what  man- 
ner, then,  could  they  have  conquered  and  driven  out 
that  more  civilized  race  which  evidently  preceded 
them?  Harrison  suggests  that  a great  flood,  like 
those  which  occurred  in  1793  and  1832  alter  heavy 


•See  also  description  of  map 


*Trans.  of  Amur.  Cieologists  and  Naturalists  p.  232 
ITrar.s.  of  History  and  Phil.  Sue.  of  Ohio,  vol.  i.. 
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rain,  when  the  Ohio  was  unusually  blocked  up  with 
ice,  may  have  swept  off  Indian  towns  and  villages, 
j and  caused  the  terrified  occupants  to  remove.  The 
j flood  would  be  construed  bv  their  superstition  into  a 
warning  from  heaven  to  seek  a residence  upon  some 
smaller  streams;  and  before  l he  remembrance  of  this 
fearful  calamity  had  been  effaced  from  their  imagi- 
nations, the  deserted  region  would,  from  its  great 
fertility,  become  an  unusual  sort  of  game.  It  would 
then  be  a common  hunting  ground  for  the  hostile 
trioes  of  the  north  and  south,  and  consequently  a 
great  arena  for  battle.  In  this  state  it  continued  when 
first  visited  by  the  whites. 

Dr.  Morton,  in  his  luminous  and  philosophical 
essay  on  the  aboriginal  race  of  America,  seems  to 
have  proved  that  all  the  different  tribes,  except  the 
E-quimaux,  are  of  one  race,  and  that  this  race  is 
peculiar  and  distinct  from  all  others.*  The  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Fuegins,  the  Indians  of  the 
tropical  plains,  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  same, 
not  only  in  regard  to  feature  and  external  linea- 
i ments,  but  also  in  osteological  structure.  After 
compairing  nearly  490  crania  derived  from  tribes 
inhabiting  almost  every  region  of  both  Americas, 
i Dr.  Morton  has  found  the  same  peculiar  shape  per- 
vading all,  “the  squared  or  rounded  head,  the  flat- 
tened or  vertical  occiput,  the  high  check  bones,  the 
ponderous  maxillae,  the  large  quadrangular  orbits, 
and  the  low  receding  forehead.”  The  oldest  skulls 
from  the  cemeteries  of  Peru,  the  tombs  of  Mexico, 
or  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  agree 
i with  each  other,  and  are  ot  the  same  type  as  the 
head  of  the  most  savage  existing  tribes.  If  we 
I next  turn  to  their  arts  and  inventions,  we  find 
that  a canoe  excavated  from  a single  log  was  the 
J principal  vessel  in  use  throughout  the  New  World 
j at  the  period  of  its  discovery,  the  same  primitive 
model  existing  among  the  Fuegi  s,  the  predatory 
Curibs,  and  the  move  advanced  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians. 

But  although  the  various  tribes  remained  in  gene- 
ral as  stationary  in  all  matters  requiring  intellectual 
effort,  as  in  their  nautical  contrivances,  we  behold 
with  surprise  certain  points,  of  which  Mexico  was 
the  most  remarkable,  where  an  indigenous  and  pe- 
culiar civilization  had  been  developed,  and  bad 
reached  a high  degree  of  perfection.  However  much 
we  may  admire  their  architecture,  their  picture- 
writing,  and  historical  records,  it  is  their  astronomi- 
cal science  in  particular,  as  Mr.  Prescott  observes, 

| which  was  disproportioned  to  their  advancement  in 
I other  walks  of  civilization. f They  had  fixed  the 
i true  length  of  the  tropical  year  with  a precision 
unknown  to  the  great  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  a long  series  of 
nice  and  patient  observations.  By  intercalating  a 
certain  number  of  days  into  the  year  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  fit  ty-two  years,  they  had  even  antici- 
pated the  Gregorian  tel'urm,  so  that  their  calendar  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  was  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  Europeans.  To  ascribe  the  civilization  of 
the  Toitecs  to  an  Asiatic  origin,  while  it  i-  admitted 
tint  there  was  no  correspondence  or  relationship 
between  their  language  and  that  of  any  known  Asi- 
atic nation,  appears  to  me  a baseless  hypothesis, 
however  true  it  may  be  that  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans had  iri  the  course  of  ages  derived  some  hints 
from  foreign  sources.  They  could  only  have  taken 
advantage  of  such  ai  l,  conjectural  as  it  is,  and  with- 
out proof,  if  they  are  already  in  a highly  progressive 
state;  and  if  such  assistance  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
invalidate  their  title  to  an  independent  civilization, 
no  race  of  mankind  can  ever  make  good  their  claim 
to  such  an  honor. 

If,  then,  a large  continent  can  be  inhabited  by 
hundreds  of  tribes,  all  belonging  to  the  same  race, 
and  nearly  all  remaining  for  centuries  in  a state  of 
apparently  hopeless  barbarism,  while  two  or  three 
of  them  make  a start  in  their  social  condition,  and 
m the  arts  and  sciences;  if  these  same  nations,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  Europeans,  relapse  and  re- 
trograde  until  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
intellectual  rank  from  the  rude  i. unter  tribes  descend- 
ed from  a common  stock;  what  caution  ought  vve  not 
to  observe  when  speculating  on  the  inherent  capaci- 
ties of  any  other  great  number  of  the  human  family? 
I'lie  negro,  for  example,  may  have  remained  station- 
ary in  ail  hitherto  explored  parts  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, and  may  even  have  become  more  barbarous 
"hen  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  white  man, 
and  yet  may  possess  within  his  bosom  the  germ  ol  a 
civilization  as  active  and  refined  as  thatof  the  golde-a 
age  of  fezeueo. 


^Philadelphia,  1844. 

tConqnest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.,  p.  III. 
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The  tarhf  is  in  danger! — Numerous  ar  icles  ore 
now  emanating  from  many  ail  ol  the  leading  journals  j 
dovo'ed  to  the  Adrninistrniion.  declaratory  of  a determi-j 
nation  in  the  pari  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  to  1 
make  an  immediate  and  direct  assault  upon  the  existing  | 
Tariff,  with  a view  of  abandonin'.1  t ho  "hole  prattc/ive 
police . Measures  have  been  taken  throughout  all  the. 
ramifienjiuns  ol  government  influence,  ii  possible,  to  in- 
sure success  to  the  assault,  and  there  is  great  danger  ot  I 
those  measures  being  effectual.  Nothing  but  the'prompt, . 
spirited , and  concentrated  action  ol t lie  fr  ends  of  a protec- 1 
live  policy  will  save  the  country  from  another  such  a 
series  of  disasters  to  the  labouring  interests  as  they  have  ! 
but  just  emerged  from  the  effects_  i f The  pe  file  that 
abandoi  s or  neglects  the  duty  ol  protecting  their  own 
operatives,  their  own  agriculturists,  mechanics,  and 
manufacturers, the  nation  that  allows  all  foreign  iiatons  to  j 
inundate  her  at  pleasure  w ith  their  surplusage,  at  the 
same  titne  that  either  they  interdict  or  levy  unmerciful 
exactions  upon  what  she  may  l ave  to  pay  them  with, 
must  submit  to  the  poverty  and  ruin  which  is  enevnahle  j 
to  such  a enurse.  The  people  of  this  country  have  al- j 
ready  felt  the  effects  of  such  a carreer,  to  such  an  ex-  ' 
tent,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  'liar  they  could  be  j 
so  blind  as  voluntarily  to  return  to  it  again.  8 it  certain  t 
it  is  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  their  doing  so.  ! 

If  lucre  could  be  any  one  tui  g to  ag  rraviite  ih * folly  < f i 
our  quilling  at  this  moment  the  tarfi  of  1842,  which  j 
front  the  moment  of  its  enactment  has  continued  to  tin 
prove  every  department  of  industry  an  I to  place  the  fi- 
nances of  'lie  government  in  the  most  enviabe  condi- 
tion— if  any  thing  could  aggravate  'lie  folly  of  our  aban- ; 
dotting  those  advantages,  it  is  the  fact,  that  just  to  the  ex- ; 
tent  that  we  impoverish  ourselves  by  a oh  inge  of  policy,  j 
to  that  same  extent  we  tax  on  selves,  our  labour,  our  | 
resources,  a nd  our  s til,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  for-  j 
eign  aristocrats  and  capitalists,  and  furnish  to  rival 
powers  the  very  means  of  crippling  our  trade,  or  of  as- j 
sailing  us,  il  they  choose  to  become  hostile.  Our  specie 
will  again  be  drained  away  by  millions,  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance ’ f trade,  secure  the  advantages  of  existing  mono- 
polies,— or  it  may  be,  to  fit  out  ’heir  navies  or  pay  the 
bounties  upon  r e employment  of  mercenaries  where- 1 
with  to  a'tack  our  owt,  cities  and  our  own  shipping.  ^ ! 

Such  are  the  indications  of  the  disposition  ol  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  evinced  within  the  last  few  days,  that  the 
friends  of  a protective  policy  in  Pennsylvania  appear  to 
have  taken  t lie  alarm.  A state  convention  of  the  friends 
of  the  tariff  is  proposed,  to  meet  a1  Harrisburg,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  timely  measures  to  avert  a course  so 
everv  way  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  that  common- 
wealth. 

Business  circles.  The  intelligence  which  readied  us 
the  fi  st  of  mis  week  by  the  s en  tier  Hibernia,  from  Li-  , 
verpool,  effectually  arrested  the  specula  ive  spirit  which 
was  running  off  with  the  fltur  dealers  Prices  of  flour, 
tiie  article  having  declined  one  shilling  between  the  sail, 
ing  of  the  G Britain  and  that  of  die  Hibernia,  adm  uiish 
ed  holders  that  the  scarcity  in  Europe  was  not  likely  to 
be  so  general  as  was  apprehended  'idle  weather,  though  j 
not  auspicious  for  harvesting,  was  not  so  bad  as  to  pre- 
vent the  supp  y of  Canada  and  United  Stales  wheat  and 
fl  'Ur,  which  were  thrown  upo  t the  market,  from  effect- 
ing prices  so  as  to  increase  the  duty  to  Ids.  10J  per  bbl. 
The  Belgium  potato  crop  was  not  found  to  be  so  bad  as 
had  been  anticipated.  American  provisions,  and  even 
nee,  was  less  enquired  for.  j 

The  railroad  mania,  was  as  active  as  ever,  and  con-  j 
tinned  to  monopolize  the  snare  speculative  funds  ot  both  j 
France  and  England,  notwithstanding  a strong  appre 
liension  of  many  thinking  men,  that  it  must  produce  n 
an, ash,  belote  long.  Money  was  somewhat  scat  cur,  and 
inierts  had  advanced  to  3 per  cert:,  in  England. 

In  Fiance, the  payments  ol  the  lirst  instalment,  10  per 
cent,  upon  only  five  of  their  ne-v  railroads,  had  made  a j 
levy  ol  eighty  live  millions  ol  dollatsupou  the  funds  ofj 
the  capital- 

C OTTON-  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  inst.  show  no  im-  j 
provemertt  in  me  cotton  market.  Prices  are  quoted,  as 
by  the  G;e  it  Britain,  with  heavy  aspect. 

Rail  Road  Tron  The  price  mid  demand  has  soin- 
erra-ed  in  England  and  Wale-,  that  it  isolated  that 
orders  have  come  to  tile  United  chutes  Irotrt  I1  ranee,  for 
rails  for  s,  me  of  tl  eir  new  roads, 


sloops  and  schooners — besides  the  usual  number(a  large 
fleet)  o!  steamboats,  tow  a d canal  bouts. 

Baltimore.  The  Eutaw  House,  was  sold  at  auction 
on  the  16ih  inst.  for  $53, 50U,  exclusive  of  furniture. — 
Messrs.  Robt.  Garrett  & Sons  were  die  purchasers. 

Butter.  The  Boston  Traveller  says,  a Vermont  mer- 
chant came  to  the  ity  last  week  in  sell  his  fall  supply  of 
butter — ninety  tons.'  Pretty  well  for  a single  trader,  in  a 
small  town  among  the  mountains. 

J.  C.  Calhoun,  Esq.  It  is  apparent  from  the  papers 
of  S.  Carolina,  and  "believed”  by  tiie  Washington 
Union,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  will  return  to  the  United  States 
sene le  al  the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  probably  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Huger,  as  Mr.  McDuffie’s  health  is 
sufficiently  restored  for  him  to  resume  his  seat  in  the 
sena  c. 

The  Chf.sateake  and  Ohio  Canal.  All  the  sections 
to  complete  the  canal  to  Cumberland,  have  been  sub  let 
daring  the  week,  to  contractors. 

Devths  During  last  week  at  New  York,  172,  of 
winch  01  were  under  two  years;  26  died  of  consumption 
arid  4 by  small  pox. 

Benjamin  Fleming,  a revolutionary  vetern,  departed 
tins  hie  on  the  1'2'fi  October  at  his  residence,  Mispillion 
Hu  ml  red,  Kent  county,  Dela  w are,  in  his  84  h year. 

Election? — Ohio.  Full  returns  are  not  yet  received, 
but  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  following  will  be  the 
general  result; 


Whigs. 

Locos. 

The  senate.  Held  over 

12 

6 

Elected  this  year 

9 

9 

Whig  majority  6, 

21 

15 

I he  house — 

44 

23 

— 

— 

65 

43 

Whig  majority  16. 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  22. 

Last  year  the  whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  was  16. 

Geursia.  The  whig  candidate  for  governor  beats  his 
loco  ppp,.nent  somewhere  about  1,8  )0  votes.  All  the 
returns  have  not  yet  reached  us,  but  die  general  result  is 
ascer  ained  to  be  between  that  and  2,0j0. 

Florida.  Mr.  Cabell,  the  whig  candidate  for  congress, 
to  supply  the  place  oi  Mr.  Levy,  elected  to  the  U.  S.  se- 
nate, beats  bis  loco  opponent  about  200  votes,  and  is 
elected. 

Tiie  result  of  the  elpcrion  in  Pennsylvania  will  De 
found  under  t lie  head  of  States  of  the  U lion. 

Harvard  University.  The  property  belonging  to 
this  University  is  estimated  at  $700,000. 

A lath  machine  in  La  vvrencebu  rgh . Indiana,  turns 
out  each  week  between  lOO.UbO  and  loO.OOl)  laths  of  su- 
perior quality. 

Magnetic  Telegraphs,  are  being  erected  rapidly  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  Another  achievement  in 
their  progress  has  just  been  efftC’cd.  In  order  t.i  com- 
municate across  East  liver,  a continuous  lead  pipe  of 
more  than  half  n mile  in  length,  without  a joint,  and 
weighing  over  6l)0,)  lbs.  has  been  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
that  river,  in  which  the  magnetic  wires  are  contained, 
and  are  found  to  operate  admirably. 

Marking  foreign  manufactories — Important  deci- 
sion U ml  very  recently  it  lia-  been  supposed  that  our 
mechanics  aj®U  manufacturers  had  a right  to  adopt  tilt; 
n ones  and  marks  of  manufacturer*  ol  foreign  countries. 
Bi  a decision  of  vie-  chancellor  Sanjord. , of  N.  York, 
just  rendered,  not  only  have  they  no  right  to  use  tile 
nni.ie*  or  marks,  or  imitate  them,  but  that  for  so  doing 
they  will  I e lia  he  fir  die  profits  of  sale,  and  also  tor  all 
damages  wuicli  may  accrue  for  the  manufacture  of  an 
inferior  article.  This  decision  is  important  to  the  manu- 
facturers, and  is  worthy  of  being  treasured  up  by  legal 
men. 

The  Mormons,  have  held  a grand  convention  at  Nau- 
voo,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  leave  die  slate  of  Illi- 
nois. and  settle  on  Vancouver's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river. 


Cheese.  The  Rochester  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Express,  "rites.*  “Ail  the  be.-t  lots  in  the  city  have 
been  bought  at  8 lit  re,  to  ship  to  England.  J he  same 
is  the  case  at  Buffalo.  Nearly  200, Out)  ih-.  have  changed 
hands.  Prime  is  now  worth  rig  to  ship  up  tile  lakes,  se- 
veral orders  having  been  received  from  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago.  Good  butter  is  15  to  18.’’ 

Flour.  ‘'The  Boston  speculators  with  the  Great  Bri- 
tain’s news  were  headed  b\  the  express  train  which  was 
run  from  Albany.  The  Boston  buyers  passed  through 
Rochester  in  tiie  night,  the  train  arriving  the  next  morn- 
ing at  7 o’clock.  At  Buffalo  it  was  so  close  upon  their 
heels  that  no  purchases  find  been  made,  and  t he  news 
was  immediately  sent  on  to  Cleveland,  so  ilia’  on  the 
main  line  westward  not  much  was  done.  The  Evening 
journal  says,  however,  that  a uetachmenl  branched  off 
a1  Syracuse  and  succeeded  in  burning  the  fingers  of  the 
Oswego  holders  badly.  About  1 1,000  barrels  of  flour 
were  bought  up  al  Oswego  arid  Fulton.” 

Albany—  TVade.  There  was  lying  at  the  wharves  of 
Albany  on  Monday  last,  one  hundred  and  fortv-one 


‘‘The  National  Society  of  Inventors.’’  A Con- 
vention composed  of  Inventors,  Patentees,  and  Scientific 
men,  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  assembled  at  New 
Y irk,  on  the  22d  instant,  Professor  James  Renwick. 
j presiding.  One  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  mem  >- 
[ rtalize,  congress  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  relative  to  pa 
j tents,  (br  which  purpose  a c nnrrtittee  was  appoi  tied  by 
! the  convention.  On  the  23d  the  convention  resolved 
I themselves  into  an  association,  to  be  styled  “The  Na- 
| r i ot  in  1 Society  of  Inventors,’’  and  organized  accord- 
ingly. 

Oregon.  The  last  advices  state  that  there  nr?  two 
packets  now  running  between  Oregon  city  and  Honolu- 
lu; the  American  brig  Clieuamus,  Captain  Sylvester, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  bark  Cowlitz.  The 
voyage  between  the  two  places  averages  25  to  31)  days- 
The  "shingle  trade  is  very  brisk,  an  evidence  that  the 
Yankees  are  at  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  ladies 
of  Pntladelphta  having  generously  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices towards  raising  a sufficient  sum  to  rebuild  the 


'splendid  institution,  which  a few  months  since  suffered 
by  firt , .*.;h  ■ arrangements  accordingly  ,and  held  a most 
spit  ltd  id  Bazaar  ot  fancy  and  useful  articles  of  t heir  cun* 
tribuiions,  from  the  sale  of  which,  upwards  of  $7,000  has 
been  realized  for  the  object  in  view. 

The  potato  rot.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  has  is- 
sued an  ordinance  appointing  a commission  to  examine 
and  report  upon  all  the  communications  and  documents 
received  by  the  government  on  the  subject  of  the  disease 
of  the  potato. 

Postage.  For  the  last  three  months  there  were  re- 
ceived at  forty-three  of  the  post  offices,  $61,728,  being 
tt  falling  off’ of  $43,230  from  the  corresponding  three 
months  oi  last  year,  under  the  old  postage  law  Bosion 
and  Baltimore  are  the  only  two  large  ciiies  included  in 
the  above  number.  The  receipts  at  Boston  falls  off 
$5,500  The  Baltimore  receipts  falls  from  $20,504  to 
$0,544 — more  than  half. 

The  Propeller  “ Massachusetts left  New  York  on 
the  15  h Sep  mid  reach'd  Liverpool  on  the  3d  inst. 
making  her  fust  trip  in  1 7 g days.  A passenger  writes 
that,  “vve  have  had  a succession  of  variable  winds, 
short  intervals  of  calms,  and  a great  deal  of  cloudy, 
rainy,  and  foggy  weather.  We  also  have  hud  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  head  winds,  not  very  fresh  hive 
never  furled  our  topgallant  sails  bui  once  on  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  wind — and  never  reefed  topsails. 
The  motive  power  of  ihe  ship  has  b>  en  in  use  alone,  or 
aided  by  the  c auvas,  ten  days  tweniy-one  hours,  and 
has  performed  its  duty  excellently  well.  The  new  rig 
works  to  a charm:  and  all  who  have  witnessed  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  steam  and  sails,  are  petfectly  satis- 
fied of  the  value  of  the  former  as  an  auxiliary  to  a good 
modelled  sailing  packet.” 

Sewing  Machine.  A most  ingenious  piece  of  me- 
chanism has  lately  been  made  known  to  the  public  ill 
France,  the  inventor  of  which  has  been  engaged  during 
the  hist  fifteen  years  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  sta'e  of 
perfection.  It  is  a sewing  machine,  plain  in  its  details, 
and  culcu  ated  to  revolutionize  completely  the  art  of  sew- 
ing. It  will  perform  two  hundred  stitches  to  the  minute, 
enlarge  or  contract  the  stitches  by  the  simple  turn  of  a 
screw,  1 ■ id  the  needle  along  all  the  sinuosities  and  ir- 
regulatitie-i  of  tiie  stuff  to  be  sewed,  without  the  least 
danger  of  tear,  whatever  may  be  the  texture  ol  the  stuff, 
and  do  every  part  of  the  sowing  of  a coat,  button  holes  ex- 
cepted.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Steamers.  The  leviathan , Great  Britain,  has  been 
taken  upon  the  Screw  Dock  at  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  her  propeller,  which  was  injured  by 
her  attempt  to  navigate  in  the  .neighborhood  of  Holme’s 
Hole;  an  attempt  w Inch  it  is  thought  she  had  quite  as 
well  not  repeat.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  says: 

“The  model  of  the  Great  Britain  is  light  and  beauti- 
ful to  a degree,  vve  had  not  supposed  possibly  compati- 
ble with  her  enormous  size  and  heavy  material— with  a 
how  of  a pilot  boat,  and  the  Imoyance  anti  bearings  of 
our  finest  models  of  packet  ships — we  can  imagine  no- 
thing more  perfect  in  naval  architecture,  and  if  she  does 
not  make  rapid  passages,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  insuffi- 
cient p iwer  in  ihe  propeller.  And  indeed,  in  looking  at  the 
Piopeiler  one  is  surprised  that  it  can  drive  such  a vessel 
at  all.” 

The  peach  trade.  The  New  York  Tribune  says:  “Of 
the  immense  amount  of  the  peach  business  in  IN.  York 
we  have  already  spoken.  A single  orchard  ft  he  R y- 
bulds  in  Delaware)  supplied  us  during  he  month  ot  Au- 
gust alone  with  63  334  baskets,  [a  basket  is  a short  half 
bushel]  and  in  September, probably  more  than  ball  asrna-j 
ny — making  about  loO.OOl)  baskets  from  thpm  alone.— 
They  have  u ider  yield  1,091)  acres  of  ground,  contain- 
ing i 17.720  trees.  They  .-end  their  fruit  directly  here  by 
steamboat,  and  are  making  arrangements  to  supply 
Boston  next  year  in  the  same  way.  Calculating  from 
all  the  tacts  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  we  estimate 
the  quantity  of  peaches  sold  in  New  York  during  the 
present  season  at  say  12.000  baskets  per  day  lor  forty 
days — making  a toni  of  480,000  baskets.  This  we  ate 
cei-'ai'i  is  a small  estimate.  The  price  has  ranged  from 
75  ce  its  to  ®3  per- basket,  and  vve  believe  will  average 
from  $1  25  to  $!  50 — making  a sum  not  under  three- 
quarters  of  a million  paid  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  in 
a season  for  the  single  article  of  peaches.” 

Whaling  Cruises  — A gentleman  fiom  New  Bedford 
assured  as  a f : w days  since,  ihat  one  ship  belonging  m 
that  place  had  made  four  successful  cruises  after  whales 
within  etch t years  and  had  brought  home  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  barrels  of  oil.  The  crew  consisted  of 
thirty  men.  and  during  that  period  no  spirits  of  any  kind 
had  bee  I allowed  al  b nird  as  a beverage  on  any  occa- 
sion, nor  had  any  man  died  of  disease,  or  heenseri  msly 
sick,  or  met  with  tiny  accident,  except  in  one  instance, 
when  one  of  ihe  in  rt  in  a boat,  after  a whale  had  been 
struck,  was  dragged  ml  of  the  boat  by  the  bight  of  the 
hue  catching  around  his  leg,  and  hurried  downward  with 
great  velociiy.  While  in  this  awkward,  and  somewhat 
novel  predicament,  he  seiz  d his  knife,  and  cut  the  line 
— but  to  his  disappointment  it  proved  to  be  that  part  of 
ihe  line  which  was  atia  *hed  to  the  boat!  Finding  him- 
self still  carried  down  by  a force  which  fie  could  no  re- 
sist, he  made  another  attempt,  and  fortunately  succeed- 
ed in  severing  the  line  which  tied  him  to  the  whale, 
when  he  ascen  led  to  the  surface,  puffing  and  blowing 
“very  like  a whale.’’  and  was  soon  rescued  by  his  com- 
panions, without  having  experienced  essential  injury!— - 
Boston  Journal. 
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REMOVAL. 

The  Office  of  “Niles’  National  Register,’’ 
lias  been  removed  to 

Eutaw  street,  one  door  from  Baltimore  street, 
and  immediately  opposite  the 
Eutaiv  House. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steamer  Great  Western  left  Liverpool  ori  the 
Jlth,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  28th  October, 
17  days.  She  brought  128  passengers,  amongst  whom 
we  notice  Ihe  names  of  Rf.verdy  Johnson,  U.  S. 
Senator,  and  D.  S.  Carr.  U.  S minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, both  of  Baltimore. 

The  Hibernia,  whose  arrival  we  noticed  in  our 
last,  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th.  From  that  until  the 
Great  Western  left,  the  weather  was  again  unfavo- 
rable to  harvesting,  in  consequence  of  which  flour 
and  grain  had  advanced  2s.  and  was  in  demand. — 
The  crop  of  grain  in  England  is  ascertained  to  be 
below  an  average,  but  not  so  lar  below  as  to  occa- 
sion any  serious  embarrassment  to  their  finances  in 
supplying  the  deficit. 

The  railway  mania  is  unabated.  The  London  daily 
Journals  are  realizing  from  £2  000  .£3,000  per  week 
lor  railroad  advertisements.  The  Pope  has  interdic- 
ted railways  in  his  dominions.  The  bishop  of  Exeter 
has  called  the  attention  of  his  clergy  to  the  impro- 
priety of  being  engaged  in  railway  speculations. 

During  the  last  three  months  no  fewer  than  nine 
new  railway  newspapers  have  been  established  in 
England. 

The  railway  fever  rages  as  violently  in  France  as 
in  England.  The  sum  drawn  out  of  the  Paris  Sav- 
ings’ Bank,  in  one  week,  principally  for  purposes  of 
speculation  in  shares,  was  2 367,782b,  whilst  the 
deposiles  amounted  only  to  501,1351'. 

London  and  Manchester.  There  are  ten  distinct  lines 
of  railways  projected  to  provide  a nearer  route  than 
the  existing  one  between  Lundon  and  Manchester, 
all  of  which  are  said  to  be  at  a premium.  The  ca- 
pital required  for  these  several  undertakings  is  £23, 
150,000. 

The  European  Times  of  October  11,  says — We  had 
comparatively  fine  weather  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  metropolis  up  to  the  2d  instant;  since  then  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  rain  lias  fallen,  and,  though 
there  is  little  corn  abroad  in  the  south,  the  wet  must 
be  regarded  as  unfavorable,  inasmuch  as  that  portion 
of  the  potato  crop  winch  may  have  escaped  the  dis- 
ease, regarding  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is 
likely  to  receive  further  injury  from  wet.  In  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  as 
still  a good  deal  of  grain  ir.  the  field;  and,  as  the 
weather  seems  to  have  been  quite  unsettled  there  is 
with  us,  tiie  conclusion  ol  the  harvest  must  be  still 
further  delayed.  The  chances  of  the  remainder  of 
crops  in  the  latter  districts  being  secured  in  even 
tolerable  urder  are  therefore  very  slight,  and  it  is 
but  too  certain  that  the  total  produce  of  the  kingdom 
must  be  regarded  as  short  of  usual  years,  and  a stea- 
dy and  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  breadstuff* 
must  be  expected. 

Fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables.  It  is  a singu- 
lar lacl  that  lalal  diseases  are,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, prevalent  amongst  members  of  all  the  above 
named  tribes.  Cattle,  as  our  readers  know,  have 
long  been  afflicted  with  a distemper  which  has  de- 
stroyed numbers;  grouse  have  died  in  hundreds  of 
some  malady  which  has  been  variously  described; 
and  the  murrain  amongst  potatoes  has  destroyed  the 
crops  over  a great  portion  of  Europe.  It  "is  now 
stated  that  a plague  of  some  description  has  broken 
out  amongst  the  fish  in  the  rivers,  numbers  of  pike, 
eels,  and  other  fish  being  found  dead  or  dying  on  tiie 
surface  of  the  water. 

Ireland.  O’Connell  is  again  with  the  agitators, 
dividing  Ins  talents  between  endeavors  to  maintain 
the  repeal,  maintaining  the  Catholic  side  against 
the  new  college,  and  denouncing  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  His  son  made  an  assault  upon  Gen.  Jackson 
in  one  of  Ins  late  speeches,  for  having  held  slaves 
and  for  promoting  the  annexation  ot  'Texas. 

Notwithstanding  the  peaceful  exhortation  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  the  vigilance  of  the  magistracy,  and  the 
active  exertions  of  the  constabulary,  Ireland  is  still 
the  seat  of  crimes  stained  with  perjury  and  blood 
Vol.  XlX-Sig.  9. 


shed.  The  accounts  which  daily  reach  us  contain 
particulars  of  foul  and  daring  deeds*  the  sanguinary 
exploits  of  those  nefarious  characters  which  pest  the 
peace  of  that  unhappy  land. 

Railway  enterprise  is  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  conspicuous  in  Ireland.  New  projects  are 
constantly  ushered  forth,  some  of  them  of  immense 
magnitude.  From  the  Giant’s  Causeway  to  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  from  the  Hill  of  Cowth  to  the  wilds  of  Con- 
nemara, lines  are  announced,  which  if  carried  into 
operation,  would  afford  a continued  and  profitable 
employment  for  Irish  laborers. 

FRANCE. 

Ab  del-Kader  in  the  field  again. 

The  Paris  journals  have  been  completely  absorbed 
for  the  last  few  days  with  the  late  disasters  of  the 
French  in  Algeria.  The  French  government  receiv- 
ed the  accounts  of  this  disaster  on  Sunday  the  5th 
instant.  It  appears  that  hostilities  had  been  renew- 
ed on  the  part  of  Abd-el  Ka'der,  and  that  in  an  en- 
gagement, into  which  they  were  treacherously  drawn 
the  French  troops  suffered  severely. 

'I  he  French  olficer  commanding  at  Djemira  Ghe- 
zona,  a post  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Morocco, 
was  informed  by  an  Arab  that  Abd-el-Kader  was  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  officer  who  was  a brave 
man  immediately  took  steps  to  repel  the  enemy,  and, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  about  450  men,  which 
was  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  garrison  of  the  place, 
went  to  meet  Abd-el-Kader.  He  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded two  leagues  when  he  found  himself  all  of  a 
sudden  in  front  of  a large  body  of  Arabs,  who  at- 
tacked him  oil  all  sides.  The  commanding  officer 
was  one  of  tiie  first  killed.  The  troops  defended 
themselves  bravely,  and  made  a most  desperate  re 
sistance,  but  their  ammunition  failed  them,  and  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Eighty,  however,  contrived 
to  lake  refuge  in  a marabout,  where  they  endeavor- 
ed to  defend  themselves.  For  two  days  they  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay,  but  want  of  provisions,  and  es- 
pecially want  of  water,  drove  them  to  the  most  des- 
perate and  disgusting  extremes.  Ultimately  they 
were  all  destroyed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  four- 
teen soldiers  who  contrived  to  escape  into  the  town, 
the  whole  of  the  rest  perished.  Abd-el-Kader,  en- 
couraged by  this  success,  marched  immediately  on 
Tlemcen,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  general  Caraig- 
nac,  who  happened  at  the  time  Abd-el-Kader  came 
up  to  be  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a considerable 
number  of  troops.  He  was  immediately  attacked  by 
the  Arabs  and  suffered  considerable  losses,  hut  ulti- 
mately tiie  Arabs  wore  repulsed.  A colonel  was 
among  the  killed.  General  Lamoriciere  lias  set  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  tiie  Morocco  frontier, 'and  is  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  them;  but  it  is  thought 
that  Abd-el-Kader  will  not  meet  the  reinforcements, 
but,  satisfied  with  his  present  success,  will  take  re- 
fuge in  the  desert. 

The  government  are  determined  not  to  let  the  af- 
fair pass  unrevenged.  His  majesty  held  a council 
on  Ihe  6th,  at  which  it  was  ordered  that  six  regiments 
of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  should  be 
embarked  and  conveyed  immediately  to  Oran,  in 
Algiers,  where  Marshal  Bugeaud  is  to  proceed  forth- 
with. Reports  state  that  Marshals  Soult  and  Bugeaud 
had  received  a telegraphic  despatch  to  proceed  to 
Paris  without  delay.  The  comments  of  the  press, 
with  regard  to  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  are 
loud  in  their  abuse  of  the  ministry.  The  resolve  of 
the  government  to  send  12,000  additional  troops  to 
Algeria  had  a depressing  effect  for  a short  time  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Paris  Bourse. 

JWui  Peers.  The  following  persons  have  been 
elected  to  the  dignily  of  Peers  of  France:  Lieutenant 
General  Fabrier;  M.  Jard  Panvilier,  councillor  of 
the  court  of  accounts;  M.  Laurens  Humblot,  former 
deputy;  M.  Legagneur,  first  president  of  the  royal 
court  of  Toulouse;  M.  Mesnard,  Judge  oC  the  court 
of  Cassation;  M.  Paulze  d’lvoy,and  Baron  Rajderer, 
former  prefects;  and  M.  Rousselin,  first  president  of 
the  royal  court  of  Caen. 

A grand  banquet  was  given  to  the  French  minis- 
ter of  finance  at  Havre,  on  the  2d  instant,  by  the 
principal  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  shipowners 
of  that  port.  The  table  was  laid  for  seventy  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  the  mayor,  presidents  of 
the  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  fo- 
reign consuls.  The  health  of  the  king  was  propos- 
ed by  the  mayor,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  com-  J 
pany  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  president  of  the 
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nientary  manner,  proposed  the  health  of  the  minis- 
ter, M.  Lacave  Laplagne  replied  in  a speech  which 
produced  great  sensation,  arid  was  highly  applaud- 
ed. I he  minister  alter  thanking  the  company  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  he  had  been  noticed,  and 
complimenting  the  commercial  interests  of  Havre 
on  their  spirit  of  enterprise,  one  of  the  effects  of 
which,  lie  said,  was  to  create  a nursery  for  the  royal 
navy,  added:  J 

“If,  thanks  to  the  peace  we  have  enjoyed  for  thir- 
ty years,  the  prejudices  which  divided  nations  are  be- 
coming weaker;  if  nations  are  beginning  to  disco- 
ver that  what  is  injurious  to  one  is  prejudicial  to  all 
others,  and  that  if  one  becomes  rich  the  others  par- 
ticipate in  the  progress;  if.  in  short,  it  is  permitted 
to  us  to  hope  that  the  well  understood  interest  of 
each  will  contribute  to  that  peace  which  is  so  favor- 
able to  you,  it  is  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  instruments 
ot  international  relations,  that  these  happy  results 
are  due.” 

Imports  of  France.  It  appears  from  the  returns  of 
the  imports  of  France  that  the  customs  duties  levied 
f %r5<V’,o,i'n,2f  tbe  month  of  August  last  amounted 
to  12,413,5031.  or  1,360.959  less  than  during  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1844.  The  receipts  of  the 
customs  in  the  eight  months  of  1845,  ending  on  the 
1st  of  September,  were  101,203, 157f.;  they  had 
been  100,300,6931'.  in  1844,  and  93, 621, 124f.  1/1843 
SPAIN. 

Marriage  of  the  queen.  The  Madrid  papers  place  be- 
yond a doubt  t lie  fact  that  the  French  court  is  carrying 
the  matter  triumphantly  through.  The  duke  de 
Rtanzares  has  returned  to  Madrid  from  Paris,  where 
wiili  M.  Donozo  Cortes,  he  went  to  anange  the 
marriage  question  with  Louis  Philippe  in  person— 

I he  Augsburg  Gazette  states  that  (he  cabinet  of  Vien- 
na had  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  marriage  of 
l iince  lerdinand  of  Saxe  Coburg  with  the  queen  of 
bpam,  and  that  the  object  of  Queen  Victoria’s  visit 
to  Eu  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  King  Louis  Phil- 
ippe. 

Treaty  with  Chili.  The  Madrid  Gazelle  publishes 
the  text  ol  a treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Spain 
and  the  republic  of  Chili.  A full  and  complete  an- 
nesty  is  granted  to  all  Spaniards  and  Chilians  who 
may  have  taken  part  in  any  of  the  late  dissensions 
between  the  two  counties,  and  the  independence  of 
the  republic  of  G111I1  is  fully  recognised  by  the  queen 
of  vSpain.  J ^ 

The  negotiation  with  the  See  of  Rome  was  progress- 
ing though  slowly.  A courier  had  been  despatched 
from  Madrid  with  tile  reply  of  the  government  to  the 
last  demands  of  the  papal  court,  and  with  a decla- 
ration of  its  wish  to  see  the  questions  in  dispute 
brought  to  an  issue.  r 


RUSSIA. 

The  Russians  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Augsburg 
Gazette  gives  from  a letter  dated  from  “The  banks 
of  the  Black  Sea,’  ami  said  to  have  been  written  by 
a Russian  officer,  the  following  account  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Caucasus: — 

Count  YVoronzow  has  executed  the  boldest,  but 
also  the  most  sanguinary  campaign,  that  a Russian 
army  ever  made  in  this  country.  But  it  must  be 
contcssed,  unfortunately,  that  the  successes  which 
have  been  obtained  are  not  a compensation  for  the 
losses.  The  Russians  have  lost  more  than  3,000 
men,  amongst  whom  were  some  very  distinguished 
officers.  The  bad  weather  accompanied  them  as 
far  as  Andy.  The  summit  of  the  central  chain  was 
covered  with  snow  to  the  south,  as  also  to  the 
heigths  of  Retchel.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
cold,  the  troops  labored  at  the  embankments,  to  for- 
tify the  provision  store.  The  avant-post  the  com- 
panies of  Ausinia,  arid  the  militia  of  Caucasus,  were 
in  observation  in  face  of  the  enemy;  they  even  re- 
pulsed some  detachments  which  attempted  to  ad- 
vance. Fhe  resistance  of  the  mountaineers  during 
the  march  upon  Andy  was  not  vigorous.  They 
did  not  attack  as  usual  with  the  sword  and  bay- 
onet, and  frequently  contented  themselves  with  roll- 
ing upon  our  1 irailleurs  enormous  blocks  of  stones 
from  the  rocks.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  they 
were  short  ol  ammuuition;  some  persons  even  sup- 
posed that  their  reputation  for  courage  had  been 
exaggerated.  The  general-in-chief  neglected  nothing 
to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  troop9,  and  the  latte 
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sang  as  they  terminated  their  labors.  The  tempera- 
ture became  more  favorable,  and  the  order  to  march 
was  given  on  the  17th  of  July. 

On  the  following  day  our  columns,  including  the 
native  auxiliary  corps,  did  not  exceed  10,000,  and 
were  composed  exclusively  of  infantry.  The  Rus- 
sians had  with  them  only  400  Cossacks,  who  had 
great  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  wooded  coun- 
try and  over  the  steep  rocks.  The  convoy  was  com- 
posed only  of  the  strictly  necessary  number  of 
draught  horses,  and  the  soldiers  had  to  brig  only 
those  which  were  absolutely  wanted..  Each  soldier 
under  gen.  Grabbe  had  to  carry  60  lbs.  of  baggage. 
The  passage  of  the  chain  of  the  Retchel,  which  di- 
vides Andy  and  the  country  of  ihe  Gumbet  d’ltschery 
from  the  grand  Tschetschaia,  was  gained  without 
resistance.  Beyond  the  northern  slopes  of  this  wood- 
ed mountain  was  Laul  Dargo,  the  chief  object  of  the 
expedition.  Dargo  has  became,  since  the  destruction 
of  Akulchio,  oue  of  the  retreats  of  Schamyl,  who 
had  collected  there  all  his  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  He  has  also  built  a mosque  for  the  Auls 
driven  from  Daghestan  and  Lesghistan,  who  come  to 
say  their  prayers  and  make  reports  of  the  disposition 
of  the  country.  Schamyl  is  both  a priest  and  mili- 
tary chief.  The  principal  partisans  of  Schamyl  also 
make  this  their  rendezvous.  They  frequently  change 
their  residences,  going  to  inflame  the  war  against  the 
Russians,  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  raise  soldiers. — 
His  army  has  boen  increased  lately  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Kisles  de  Unguschep,  Avares,  and  even 
from  Lesghistan.  The  march  of  the  Russians  upon 
Andy  had  set  the  whole  tribes  in  motion.  Dargo  is 
not,  like  Akusgho,  defended  by  steep  rocks,  but  by 
immense  and  thick  forests,  which  render  access  to  it 
extremely  difficult  on  every  side.  In  1842,  general 
Grabbe  endeavored  to  approach  Dargo  on  the  north- 
ern side,  but  failed,  and  this  hazardous  enterprise 
lasThim  both  rank  and  fame.  When  the  vanguard 
entered  through  almostimpracticable  gorges  into  the 
dense  forests  of  Itschery,  the  enemy  attacked  him 
on  every  side  with  great  fierceness. 

The  Circassians  had  formed  barricades  with  por- 
tions of  the  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  consi- 
derably impeded  the  advance  of  the  Prussian  troops. 
Under  cover  of  these  obstacles  all  their  shots  told, 
and  were  chiefly  aimed  at  such  officers  as  did  not 
conceal  the  emblems  of  their  rank  by  putting  on  the 
cloaks  belonging  to  some  of  their  men.  The  enemy 
recognised  them,  without  doubt,  by  their  not  carrying 
muskets.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  with  cannon  against 
barracades.  They  were  to  be  carried  by  the  bay- 
onet. The  Georgian  companies  and  the  militia  of 
the  Caucasus  did  not  exhibit  much  courage;  it  was 
found  necessary  to  replace  them  by  other  battalions. 
As  soon  as  one  of  our  men  fell,  the  enemy  carried 
off  his  arms  and  his  cartridges  As  to  our  dead  they 
left  them,  but  they  concealed  their  own  dead  in  the 
forest.  The  natural  and  artificial  barricades  which 
opposed  the  march  of  our  army,  the  wild  shrubs  that 
covered  the  soil  of  these  virgin  forests,  and  the  nar- 
row and  steep  roads,  did  more  harm  than  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  them  enemy.  Notwithstanding 
their  impetuous  courage,  our  battallions  could  only- 
advance  slowly,  at  the  rate  of  one  werst  and  a-half 
per  hour.  Our  avant  guard,  however,  reached  Dargo 
before  night.  This  Aul  is  situated  on  the  slope  ol  a 
mountain,  at  the  edge  of  a gorge,  and  was  composed 
of  60  or  70  houses  built  of  stones,  and  a few  other 
more  solid  buildings,  which  appeared  to  be  of  very 
ancient  dale.  Schamyl,  seeing  that  the  Russian 
troops  were  advancing,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
resistance  of  his  own  soldiers,  set  fire  to  every  point. 
Before  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  Chasseurs  of  Li- 
thuania occupied  ihe  abandoned  villages.  It  was  al- 
ready night  when  the  staff  arrived  at  Dargo  and  had 
the  tents  pitched.  The  fire  of  the  buildings  served 
for  that  of  bivouac  of  our  headquarters. 

On  the  10 th  of  July  there  was  a murderous  battle. 
Schamyl  occupied,  with  an  army  of  5,000  Tschet- 
schenzes,  on  the  nearest  point  to  Dargo,  a high 
mountain  weich  commanded  our  position.  He  even 
threw  some  balls  into  our  camp,  and,  although  the 
shots  did  not  generally  go  true,  it  happened,  howe- 
ver, that  a ball  fell  near  the  tents  of  the  staff.  It  was 
a six-pounder,  coming  probably  from  oue  of  the  ca 
nons  which  Schamyl  had  obtained  possesion  of  after 
the  taking  ol  Unzula.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
natives,  the  pieces  are  served  by  Russian  dessirters. 
However,  the  enemy  rarely  uses  them,  either  through 
fear  of  losing  them,  or  in  order  to  spare  powder. — 
The  commander  m chief  ordered  general  Labinzolf, 
with  five  battalions  ol  infantry  and  a large  body  of 
cavalry,  to  drive  the  enemy  Irom  their  position  and 
seize  on  the  guns.  Our  sharpshooters  climbed  up 
the  mountains,  but  were  forced  to  give  way,  for  the 
mountaineers  defended  themselves  vigorouslv.  How- 
ever, the  heights  were  at  last  taken  at  the  bayonet’s 
point,  but  the  guns  had  been  removed  into  the  fo- 
rest. Our  columns  being  furnished  with  provisions 


for  only  five  days,  it  was  found  necessary  to  order 
up  a convoy.  Six  battalions  were  detached  under  the 
command  of  general  Pluke  dePlugeneau,  to  serve  as 
the  escort  to  it.  This  column  on  its  march  was  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  bodies  of  mountaineers;  but 
the  real  attack  took  place  on  tITte  return  to  Dargo. 

The  convoy  was  half  a leagues'll  length,  and  Sclia- 
myl  directed  in  person  the  attack  at  the  head  of  his 
determined  Murides.  Two  Russian  generals,  Wieh- 
toroff  and  Pasek,  were  killed  in  the  combat,  not  by  a 
discharge  of  balls,  like  general  Fox,  a few  days  be- 
fore, but  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Seeing  the  im- 
possibility of  defending  the  convoy,  general  Pluke 
had  renounced  recovering  the  whole  line.  The  ene- 
my had  seized  on  some  Russian  trumpeters,  whom 
they  forced  to  sound  in  the  forest,  in  order  to  deceive  I 
the  Russians,  and  draw  them  into  a snare.  Some 
Russian  sharpshooters,  led  astray  by  this  sound,  fol- 
lowed a false  direction;  and  the  unfortunate  column 
reached  Dargo  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  after 
having  left  1,300  men  dead  in  the  foresls.  The  enemy 
loaned  several  wagons  with  the  spoil,  and  upwards 
of  300  mules  and  horses  laden  with  baggage  fell  into 
their  hands.  On  the  251  h of  July  we  marched  to  the 
valley  of  Axai,  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  got  into  the 
forest,  the  combat  began  afresh.  Continual  reinforce- 
ments were  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  Chasseurs 
from  perishing.  General  Freitag,  who  had  received 
despatches,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  with  6,000  infantry  and  300  Cossacks.  He 
arrived  at  last  at  the  bivouac  of  the  army,  and  the 
two  corps  thus  united  proceeded  towards  Irselaul. — 
The  more  the  forests  were  left  behind,  the  greater 
weakness  and  irresolution  the  enemy  showed.  On 
the  1st  of  August  the  fortress  was  reached.  Nu- 
merous bands  of  the  enemy  are  still  within  two 
day’s  march  of  the  valley  of  Ances.  Schamyl  has 
retired  with  his  cavalry  to  the  interior  of  Tschels- 
chaia.” 

RUSSIA  AND  CIRCASSIA. 

Letters  from  Odessa  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
reverses  experienced  by  the  Russians  in  the  Daghes- 
tan. The  army  of  prince  Woronzow  had  arrived  at 
Gersal,  a fortress  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  to  the  17th  August 
mention  a general  belief  that  a second  battle  had 
been  fought  between  the  Russians  and  Circassians, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  The  particu- 
lars are  thus  staled: — “Schuivil,  the  gallant  and  ac- 
tive leader  of  the  Circassians,  unexpectedly  attack- 
ed the  Russians  in  their  camp,  and  after  a short  but 
very  bloody  struggle  count  Woronzoff  was  forced 
again  to  retreat,  in  order  to  reach  a more  favorable 
position.  This  lie  appears  to  have  effected,  but  in 
the  retreat  he  lost  an  immense  number  of  men.  The 
number  of  men  killed  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty  officers  have  perished,  among  whom  were  one 
general  officer,  two  of  count  Woronzoff’s  aids  de 
camp,  and  an  aid  de  camp  of  general  Gluck.  The 
Circassians  also  got  possession  of  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Russian  stores 
and  ammunition.  The  Circassians,  after  this  victo- 
ry, committed  great  excesses.  They  ravaged  the 
country,  destroyed  the  villages,  and  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains  as 
prisoners.  Count  Woronzulf  reached  Tiflis  on  the 
3d  of  September  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army. 

, Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  23d  ultimo  des- 
cribes a sanguinary  conflict  between  the  Russian  di- 
vision under  gen.  Schwartz  and  the  Lesghis.  -It  ap- 
pears that  after  having  severely  chastised  the  village 
of  Taseli,  which  at  all  Limes  lias  distinguished  itself 
by  its  invincible  energy,  the  general  marched  on  the 
11th  of  August  towards  Auzuck  and  Kapuchin. — 
The  former  piacc,  wlien  summoned,  replied  that  i 
would  only  yield  at  the  last  extremity.  Kapuchin, 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation, was  also  placed  in  a formidable  state  of  de- 
fence. Hardly  had  the  Russian  vanguard  begun  to 
display  the  first  files  of  its  battalions  when  the  moun- 
taineers, under  the  shelter  of  the  entrenchments 
which  they  had  made  upon  all  the  elevated  points, 
began  to  roll  down  enormous  stones  upon  the  ag- 
gressors. This  proceeding  threw  disorder  into  the 
ranks  and  wounded  a great  number  of  men.  The 
Russians  were  beginning  to  give  way,  but  at  the 
voice  ol  their  officers  they  again  rushed  irnpetuouslby 
to  combat.  At  length,  after  extraordinary  efforts, 
they  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  entire 
chain  of  hills  and  fortified  mounts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  position,  from  which  a dreadful  fire  of 
musketry  was  kept  up.  This  point  could  not  be  car- 
ried until  the  following  day.  The  Circassians  did 
not  abandon  it  until  they  were  at  the  last  extremity, 
and  then,  as  at  Dargo,  they  retired  in  good  order, 
leaving  about  one  hundred  dead  behind  them.  The 
Russian  troops  displayed  rare  intrepidity  in  this  af-: 


fair  but  the  result  is  not  of  a nature  to  compensate 
the  check  of  prince  Woronzow  at  Dargo. 

MEXICO.  ' 

[PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  N.  0.  COURIER.] 

Mexico,  Sept.  9.  1845. 

Two  circumstances  have  occupied  the  people  of 
Mexico  during  the  last  few  days — the  demand  of  the 
French  minister  of  his  passporte  and  the  mutiny  of  a 
division  of  the  array  of  the  north  under  the  command 
of  Paredes. 

1 will  not  dwell  on  the  first  of  these  events — not 
because  it  is  unimportant,  but  because  it  is  not  com- 
pletely over,  and  because  we  are  not  permitted  to 
form  a surmise  on  the  conduct  of  the  French  cabi- 
net. This  important  business  was  long  ago  known 
i in  the  United  States.  It  commenced  at  the  baths 
Las  Delicias,  and  its  course  is  yet  continued  in  the  di- 
plomatic circles.  After  the  fust  representation  of 
the  French  minister,  Mr.  Cuevas,  the  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  promised  satisfaction  in  the  most  ex- 
act terms.  A short  time  afterwards,  the  officer  Oi- 
ler, who  arrested  the  Baron  de  Cyprey,  and  lodged 
him  in  the  citadel,  was  brought  before  a court  mar- 
tial, who  acquitted  him. 

Mons.  de  Cyprey  then  addressed  new  demands  to 
the  Mexican  government;  but  a change  had  taken 
place  in  the  ministry,  and  Mr  Cuevas  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Pena  y Pena  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  French  min- 
ister. Mr.  Pena  y Pena  replied  to  the  French  min- 
ister that  he  could  receive  no  further  satisfaction 
than  the  judgments  of  the  court  might  afford  him. 
Mr.  de  Cyprey  again  demanded  his  passports;  and  in 
this  state  the  matter  remained  until  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, the  day  on  which  the  letters  destined  for  the 
English  steamer  left  the  city  of  Mexico.  A few 
hours  before  the  departure  of  the  express,  Mr.  Pena 
y Pena  called  upon  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Bank- 
head,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Cyprey 
the  following  proposition: 

“Mr.  Pena  y Pena,  accompanied  by  the  officer  Oi- 
ler and  the  alcalde,  will  repair  to  the  house  of  tk  ; 
French  minister,  and  will  there  make  an  apology  in 
the  presence  of  Messrs.  Bankhead  and  Bermudes  de 
Castro,  (the  latter  is  the  Spanish  minister,)  for  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  at  the  baths  of  Las  Delicias 

To  terminate  this  unhappy  affair,  Mr.  de  Cyprey 
accepted  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  express 
was  about  to  start — the  apology  could  not  be  made 
till  next  day,  and  Mr.  de  Cyprey  announced  to  his 
government  the  new  turn  of  the  affair;  the  English 
minister  did  the  same  thing,  in  all  probability,  and 
Mr.  Pena  y Pena  wrote  to  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Paris  that  the  dispute  was  finally  settled. 

But  judge  of  Mr.  de  Cyprey’s  disappointment, 
when,  after  the  departure  of  the  express,  new  pro- 
positions were  addressed  to  him,  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  which  had  been  offered  him  through 
the  English  minister.  The  French  minister  refused 
to  hear  them  read  by  Mr.  Pena  y Pena;  he  declared' 
the  diplomatic  relations  broken  between  France  and 
Mexico,  and  placed  bis  countrymen  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr.  Bermudes  de  Castro. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  account  of  the  second  part 
of  the  affair  of  the  baths  of  Las  Delicias.  I pretend 
not  to  go  to  the  depths  of  the  matter.  I will  only 
say,  either  Mr.  de  Cyprey  was  right,  and  then  satis- 
faction is  due  to  him;  or  he  is  wrong,  and  in  that 
case  his  demand  for  satisfaction  ought  to  have  been 
refused.  But  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  or  ridicu- 
lous than  to  try  to  evade  a promise  by  a subterfuge 
like  that  employed  by  Mr.  Pena  y Pena,  which  is  a 
real  diplomatic  trick. 

Nevertheless,  the  final  settlement  of  this  difference 
is  not  entirely  despaired  of.  The  men  at  the  head  of 
aii'airs  in  this  country  are,  it  is  true,  blind  in  their 
pretensions  and  rash  in  their  actions.  At  all  events, 
we  may  suppose  that,  in  the  present  awkward  state 
of  their  affairs,  they  will  yield  before  a threatened 
rupture. 

I now  come  to  the  mutiny  of  the  division  of  Pare- 
des. But  first  we  must  throw  a glance  upon  the 
Mexican  army,  and  form  an  estimate  of  its  strength. 
In  your  country,  you  profess  the  utmost  contempt  for 
our  braves  ot  all  arms;  but  here,  the  opinion  of  them 
is  not  quite  so  low.  There  are  some  sensible  men 
here,  who  put  a high  value  on  the  Mexican  army, 
and  count  upon  the  triumphs  which  it  will  achieve. 
The  Mexican  ex-consul  at  New  Orleans  (Mr.  de 
Arrangoiz)  expressed  opinions  of  this  kind  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Vera  Cruz. 

Since  so  much  has  been  said  about  this  army; — 
since  the  newspapers  and  public  opinion  have  cov- 
ered it  with  ridiculous  praises,  let  us  endeavor  to 
form  a correct  opinion  of  it.  I shall  not  seek  to 
raise  the  ghost  of  the  victims  immolated  by  this  ar- 
my at  the  Alamo  in  contavention  oi  a capitulation, 

I shall  say  nothing  of  the  shameless  defeat  it  suffer- 
ed at  San  Jacinto,  1 will  more  freely  forgive  the  ca- 
pitulation of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa;  1 do  not  advert  to 
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the  ignorance  of  art  it  displayed  in  the  campaigne  of 
Yucatan. 

But  what  has  it  done  in  the  interior?  Has  it  main- 
tained the  influence  of  the  government  in  the  depart- 
ments? Has  it  even  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians? I answer  these  questions,  by  copying  liter- 
ally the  conclusion  of  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Garcia 
Conde,  minister  of  war,  to  congress,  dated  the  11th 
and  12th  of  March,  1315.  “In  a word,”  says  that 
minister,  “it  appears  that  the  nation  no  longer  possess- 
es the  territory  of  Texas;  that  the  Californians  have 
revolted,  that  department,  and  those  of  New  Mexi- 
co, Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  .Zacatecas,  New 
Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas,  are,  some  ravaged, 
some  invaded  by  the  Indians,  that  they  offer  scenes 
of  atrocity  without  an  example  in  our  annals,  and 
that  the  condition  of  those  regions  was  certainly  bet- 
ter a century  after  the  conquest;  that,  to  put  an  end 
to  these  calamities,  there  is  an  army,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  services  and  the  bad  treatment  in- 
flicted upon  the  people,  amounts  to  more  than  30,000 
men,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  this  army — whence  it  results  that  there  is  great 
disorder,  and  all  the  grades  of  officers  are  filled  by 
incapable  individuals;  that  the  depots  of  clothing  are 
in  a most  deplorable  state;  and,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
mense sacrifice  made  by  the  nation  to  purchase  arms, 
they  too,  are  in  a state  equally  bad,  tbat,  paying  no 
respect  to  the  laws,  or  to  any  kind  of  principle,  they 
have  so  completely  disorganized  the  war  department, 
that  the  lapse  of  several  years  will  be  required  to 
rescue  it  from  its  present  condition — a condition  re- 
ally disastrous  for  the  nation  " 


Surely  Mr.  Garcia  Conde  must  have  had  a gq,ocj ! existence  of  your  union! 


pose,  military  posts  have  been  established  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Mexico,  and  still  there  is  a great  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  desertion. 

I have  now  said  enough  in  respect  to  the  private 
soldiers  who  form  the  active  and  fighting  part  of  lhe 
army.  Let  us  now  examine  the  composition  of  the 
officers.  We  read  in  the  memorial.  “It  is  melan 
choly  to  look  at  the  history  of  our  army  since  18281 
At  different  periods  it  was  the  first  thing  to  increase 
the  number  of  officers,  as  number  was  thought  more 
important  than  merit;  and  it  was  conceived  to  be 
the  best  means  of  making  adherents  to  an  ad- 
ministration, lo  increase  the  number  of  employ- 
ments.” 

Again,  treating  of  detached  officers,  the  minister 
says:  “This  scheme  had  for  its  object  to  step  over 

all  the  bounds  of  justice,  and  to  open  a door  to  all 
sorts  of  tricks,  with  a view  of  rewarding  the  most 
degrading  acts  of  domestic  life,  anil  others  which 
iny  pen  refuses  to  reoord,  and  which  the  decency  of 
my  memorial  rejects  the  mention  of.” 

Speaking,  in  conclusion,  of  this  worthless  body 
of  men,  he  says:  -‘Some  officers  have  shown  much 

talent  and  information;  but  they  are  so  few,  that 
they  suffice  not  for  the  common  duties  in  time  of 
peace.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  army  of  which  the  Mexican 
newspapers  havo  'spoken  with  such  ridiculous  exag- 
geration. The  army,  for  the  whole  republic,  con- 
sists of  ’5  000  men  at  farthest,  ill-clothed,  half-fed, 
witbuut  discipline,  unexercised,  and  poorly  com- 
manded. Such  are  the  veteran  heroes  that  menace  the 


deal  of  courage  to  trace  so  severe  a picture  of  the  1 
Mexicans,  in  a capital  so  full  of  political  ia'jaticism  ! 


Some  days  ago,  there  was  a sudden  change  in  the 
language  of  the  Mexican  press  in  relation  to  the 


and  national  vanity.  I should  like  to  analyze,  at ! soldiery.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutiny  of. 
some  length,  the  passage  of  this  memorial,  in  which  j the  division  under  the  command  of  Paredes.  A dll- 

the  minister  spoke  truths  a*  on'oe  rough  and  useful  j bious  rumor  was  circulated  in  Mexico,  ascribing  to  . . . 

to  his  country,  if  I were  no»„  afrajd  0f  wandering  too  j Paredes,  Valencia,  and  Tornel,  a design  to  hurl  Ge-  ,ur  Uie  ^ “aUle 
far  from  the  actual  stat^  0f  things.  It  will  he  mter- 


Mr.  Boves  finished  a resolution  to  inquire  int0 
the  mutiny  at  San  Luis;  which  resolution  was  re. 
jected. 

A few  days  afterwards  the  government  received 
from  Gen.  Paredes  the  following  proclamation,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  his  troops  on  his  appointment  to 
command  the  army  of  reserve: 

“Soldiers,  the  supreme  government  has  ordered 
the  1st  and  3 1 divisions  to  be  formed  into  an  army 
ol  reserve,  and  lias  condescended  to  name  me  gene- 
ral-in chief.  This  proof  of  confidence  imposes  upon 
me  a duty  to  devote  myself  to  so  generous  a coun- 
try. 

“Companions  in  arms,  our  country  raises  her  au- 
gust front  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  a neighboring 
country,  which  thinks  that  our  valor  sleeps,  and  that 
you  are  not  the  sons  of  those  heroes  whose  courage 
and  constancy  have  shone  in  a hundred  fights.  A 
greedy  and  avaricious  race  has  invaded  our  territory, 
and  supposes  that  we  will  not  defend  the  patrimony 
acquired  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers.  Strange  mis- 
take! We  will  snatch  the  spoils  from  their  rash 
hands!  and  dear  bought  experience  will  teach  them 
that  they  fight  not  with  savage  tribes,  and  that  the 
Mexicans  fight  with  enthusiasm  against  a people 
whose  laws  sanction  the  most  degrading  slavery. 
,j,“When  the  supreme  government  gives  the  word, 
we  will  march  to  avenge  those  insults — to  defend  the 
integrity  of  our  native  soil,  the  religion  of  our  fathers, 
tiie  laws  which  they  bequeathed  us  and  the  territory 
which  is  ours  by  right. 

“My  friends,  there  is  yet  another  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  the  safety 
of  the  community,  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  We 
are  merely  the  creatures  of  lhe  people — their  props 
and  defenders.  I rely  on  your  sense  of  honor,  your 
moderation,  and  trust  you  will  reserve  your  ardor 


. „..jl  Herrera  from  the  presidential  chair,  to  form  a 

esting  for  you  to  k_ll0W,  that,  from  October  13,  1841,  ’ triumvirate  who  were  to  govern  the  nation  for  their 
to  December  r0<  1844,  the  government  of  Santa  An-!  own  profit.  There  were  already  inquietudes  in  the 

congress,  when  the  deputy  Boves  made  known  to 


na  grsn'ie(i  9,983  brevets;  that  the  number  of  officers 
'me  army  is  countless,  and  much  exceeds  that  of 
the  private  soldiers;  and  w:iat  will  interest  you  still 
more  is,  that  there  are  not  in  all  Mexico  more  than 
12,000  men  carryin 
whom  are  Indians. 


the  house  the  intrigues  of  Paredes.  The  latter  re- 
plied, from  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  the  accusations  of 
Boves,  in  a violent  letter,  which  excited  great  ire  in 
muskets— all,  ur  nearly  all,  of  j the  deputy.  The  news  of  the  mutiny  at  San  Luis 
I arrived  at  Mexico  immediately  afterwards.  The 


The  military  dispositions  of  the  Indians  have  been  ' troops  had  declared  themselves  in  the  usual  style, 
much  boasted  of,  without  examining  of  what  use  j and  formally  refused  to  march  until  the  government 

• ' *-.  •*--  'pu~  i~» — “ should  furnish  them  with  provisions,  clothing,  and 

money.  The  next  day  the  newspapers  cried  shame! 
accused  the  army  of  treason,  and  thundered  forth 
and  (thanks  to  the  sobriety  given  him  by  nature!)  he  ^ denunciations  against  it.  On  the  28th  of  August,  Mr.  I dictatorship  in  Mexico,  than  to  march  against 
supports  with  fortitude  the  privations  imposed  upon  Boves  brought  forward  in  the  house  a charge  as  fol-  | 'J’exians. 


their  qualities  may  be  in  action.  The  Indian,  it  is 
true  is  endowed  with  a sort  of  stoicism,  which  ena- 
bles bun  to  look  at  danger  without  much  emotion; 


“Soldiers!  it  is  my  proudest  boast  lo  command  you. 
I will  show  you  the  road  to  immortality;  my  reward 
will  be  to  have  my  name  inscribed  on  the  annaL  of 
the  republic  at  an  epoch  which  will  be  blessed  by  a 
grateful  posterity.  Long  live  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. 

“Mariano  Paredes  v Aragilla. 
“Headquarters,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Aug.  27,  1845.” 
This  document  was  evidently  designed  to  reassure 
the  central  government  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
army  of  the  north.  Still  they  were  convinced  that 
Paredes  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  seize 
upon  the  government.  1 think  it  very  plain  that  this 
army  finds  it  less  dangerous  to  establish  a military 

the 


him  ffi  the  necessities  of  war.  But  this  is  not  all. — - 
The  vivacity,  the  energy,  which  so  often  decides  the  I 
fortunes  of  battle,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Indi-’ 
ans;  and,  on  this  account,  with  superior  force  on  fi is 
side,  and  strategic  considerations  being  equal,  he  will 
always  be  beaten. 

There  are  also  political  and  moral  motives  of 
which  no  estimate 'has  been  made  in  the  different 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  of  the  Indian  sol- 
dier. What  interest  has  he  in  spilling  his  blood  for 
the  defence  of  his  country?  The  day  on  which  an 
enemy  invades  the  territory  of  the  republic,  the  In- 
dian will  retire  to  his  forests,  and  resume  his  primi- 
tive habits.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  unknown, 
and  the  indifference  he  exhibits  on  (be  field  of  bat- 
tle, shows  the  little  value  he  sets  upon  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  me  ask,  how  does  Mexico  recruit  her 
armies?  Is  it  in  ibis  young  republic,  wnere  the  jour- 
nals are  so  lond  of  attacking  the  immorality  and 
despotism  of  Europe,  that  each  citizen  is  called  up- 
on lo  delend  his  country? — lo  pay  the  lax  of  blood? 
For  an  answer  to  these  questions,  let  us  again  refer 
lo  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Garcia  Conde. 

“the  system  of  substitution,”  say  s the  minister, 
“practised  until  now,  since  voluntary  enlistments  be- 
came insufficient,  has  been  most  immoral  and  mosl 
pernicious  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  .No,  gentle- 
men; lhe  Mexican  is  not  a .Russian,  who  ta  kes  to  the 
ranks  at  the  mere  whim  of  his  lord;  he  is  c'nder  the 
^protection  of  liberal  laws  enacted  by  the  nah ’on;  and 
not, Mug  can  force  him  but  those  lays  and  h.’s  own 
sense  ol  duly.”  thus,  there  is  a striking  rt 'sem- 
blance in  recruiting  for  the  armies  ot  Russia  aim  Jor 
those  oi  Mexico.  The  Indians  are  an  esled-  a ud 
conducted  from  brigade  to  brigade,  to  their  'Meric'r 
destination.  - It  one  of  them  dmserls  on  the  ma.'ch>  , 
the  responsible  officer  seizes  uoon  the  first  Indian  h 
meets  with,  and  in  this  manner  keeps  ' 


lows: 

There  aro  indications  in  the  interrior  departments 
of  a design  to  proclaim  a plan  similar  to  that  of 
Tacubaya.  There  is  a man  who  pretends,  to  all  the 
powerful  functions  of  the  fatal  plan  of  the  basis. — 
Those  who  ought  to  maintain  subordination  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  army,  are  precisely  those  who  have 
drawn  the  troops  from  their  duty.  The  third  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  now  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  which 
should  be  marching  against  Texas,  instead  of  fight- 
ing for  the  existence  and  honor  of  the  republic,  is 


about  to  destroy  the  government,  and  proclaim  an 
anti-national  administration.” 

After  tracing  the  duties  of  military  chiefs,  Mr. 
Boves  continues:'  “Let  us  go  back  to  Gen.  Paredes 
—who  is  that  exalted  officer  who  aspires  to  give 
laws  to  the  republic,  to  its  representatives,  and  its 
executive;  whom  he  has  treated  in  a manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  lules  of  common  politeness?  These 
are  my  views  of  the  course  ot  his  public  service. 
What  has  he  done  for  the  nation?  He  has  effected 
several  bloody  revolutions.  Wliat  does  liberty  owe 
him?  The  death  of  Gen.  Montezuma,  the  dictator- 
ship of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  congress,  established  that  he  and  the  other  gene- 
rals on  the  side  of  the  fatal  scheme  of  Tacuba*ja 
gave  a guarantee  of  their  word  and  honor — and  for- 
feited it!  What  is  owing  lo  him  for  the  admj'i,isfl.a_ 
tions  which  have  followed?  He  betrayed,  that  of 
Gen.  Busiamente,  who  covered  him  wiR,  favors  and 
marks  of  kindness;  betrayed  Santa  Ar.ua,  whom  he 
proclaimed  dictator,  and  who  was  'j.ne  idol  of  his- 
worship;  and  now  he  attacks  the  adm  i-jUtEatyjo-ofttS?' 
6th  December,  who  spared  his  life.  "> 


I regret  my  inability  to  examine  more  at  large 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
But  as  they  talk  here  of  nothing  but  war  and  arma- 
ments, i have  thought  it  may  be  useful  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  the  Mexican  army, 
j The  country  is  eternally  agitated  with  the  futile 
questions  of  federalism  and  centralism,  the  true 
| germs  of  discord  winch  will  precipitate  her  ruin. — 
j They  count  much  on  the  new  system,  as  if  it  could 
produce  anything  more  than  the  triumph  of  new 
mediocrities.  Ten  men  of  local  eme/nence  call  lor 


ol  men.  ll  this  mode  pioves  insufficient  to  fill  Lhe 
■ranks,  limy  Dreak  the  chains  of  the  convicts  and  ot h 
«r  prisoners,  and  clothe  them  with 
lorm. 


military,  uni 

d!f ' CU,ly  of  recniili,,S  soldiers,  comes 
that  of  keeping  them  to  their  colors.  For  this  pur- 


I he  acts  of  the  senate  form  iiis  do'i:.;-,!-  ftg&Vjnce, 
And  m them  are  deposited  the  voter,  1)e  ‘v6.  u.  conv 

ortanee  with  the  orders  of  the  dict.ator  g'  ,[0ve  whom 

T , ,h"nse).|-.  The  memorable 

0v  h i drew  him  Iroio 

CU  ty  01  beasts;  and  no'r/  jle  ° 1 


to  h-irnsejf  the  glory  of  .«;ie  day^ But™" A' 
Vs.'lcOlg:*  -lot  to  Gen.  ,irp.ilp.<a  ....  . 


iroia  the  so- 
(o  as-  ,'oga.te 


V'elw'S3, 

\tvtq  the  nation!” 


'lory 


- aredes,  nor  to  any,  i Uc)/V  — 


this  reform,  and  it  w iil  place  them,  in  high  places  of 
several  states.  But  they  see  r.ot  that  from  that  day 
the  national  unity  is  broken,  ^nd  the  dismemberment 
of  the  republic  becomes  inevitable. 

It  requires  no  great  political  perspicacity  to  per- 
ceive, in  the  dissensions  which  agitate  Mexico,  the 
signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  As  regards  the 
interest  of  civilization,  we  ought  to  rejoice,  as  the 
vast  and  fertile  plains  of  that  country  must  pass  into 
your  poises, jion.  Civilization  is  to  be  extended  by 
the  A merican  people  over  the  immen.se  territory  of 
lllB  United  States  and  Mexico  ur.ited.  We  follow 
'jou.  with  our  hope's  and  prav  ers  in  thi3  gigantic 
|saneriie,  which  ims  no  parallel  in  either  ancient  or 
modem  times. 

A ferliUFbut  desert  territory,  capable  of  feeding 
one  hundred  millions,  tjf  men,  peopled  by  seven  mil- 
lions,’is  at  yi'.uc  d-  jor.  A race,  hostile  to  labor  and 
to- improve  men*  t w,3hes  to  occupy  it,  to  the 
sion  of  alt  cihe’s.  Each  day,  by  its  laws  and  l * 
'’Motions  tt  insults  older  nations,  and  outmge^c  ^ 

\zatio  (l.  it  refuses  to  the  exuberant  P P . (a_ 

Europe  land  on  which  tt  may edes^gn'^f  Providence 
jorious.  Surely  u w not  in  ^ vaat  ter„itory, 

that  so  selfish  a race  shou  lightest  production 

so  fertile,  and  o whicV ' when  in  the 

would  suffice  lor  the  who  P of  famiiie3  who 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

William  Monroe,  register  of  the  land  office  for  the 
district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Clinton,  Mo.,  vice 
William  Patterson,  deceased. 

Thomas  Hartley  Crawford,  asjudge  of  the  criminal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  place  of 
James  Dunlop,  resigned. 

William  Medill,  of  Ohio,  as  commissioner  of  In- 
dian Adairs,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Hartley  Craw- 
ford, resigned. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Consul  at  Tangier.  We  have  just 
seen  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Carr,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  present  administration,  consul 
to  Morocco.  It  is  written  from  Gibraltar,  on  the 
21st  Sept.  He  writes:  “I  am  yet  here,  as  you  will 
see,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Com.  Smith  with  his 
frigate.  I expect  him  hourly;  and  God  knows  he 
will  be  more  than  welcome  by  your  poor  friend,  who 
is  so  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  present  affair.  I 
have  had  several  calls  from  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens of  Tangier,  (Moors,)  all  of  whom  assure  me 
that  no  difficulty  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  my 
arrival  and  reception  by  the  emperor.  For  myself, 

I have  no  fear  upon  this  head,  as  1 have  all  along  in- 
formed you,  but  1 am  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a close. 

I have  not  seen  the  first  person  yet,  Moor  or  Chris- 
tion,  who  does  not  condemn,  in  the  loudest  terms, 
the  authorities  of  Tangier  for  their  previous  conduct 
towards  me;  nor  one  who  has  attached  the  slightest 
fault  for  the  committal  of  this  wrong  to  my  account. 
You  do  not  know  how  sad  l feel  in  this  place,  al- 
though the  guest  of  kind  friends,  who  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  make  us  comfortable;  still,  the  fact  that 
1 have  been  here  two  months  without  having  visited 
my  consulate,  and  laboring  under  the  excitement  na- 
tural upon  my  situation,  brings  feelings  of  melan- 
choly and  regret  that  disturb  my  rest.  But,  as  the 
Moors  say,  “God’s  will  be  done!”  and,  if  it  be  his 
will,  my  disappointment  and  ills  are  of  course  all  for 
the  best. — Wash.  Union. 

Relations  with  England. — Mission  to  London — 
The  Secretary  of  Slate.  The  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive policy  have  been  somewhat  startled  by  lan- 
guage which  they  find  influential  British  journals, 
are  now  employing  in  relation  to  Mr.  McLane’s  mis- 
sion to  London,  and  which  would  seem  to  imply  dis- 
tinctly, that  though  the  negotiation  in  relation  to 
Oregon,  as  the  Washington  Union  has  continued  to 
assert,  is  still  to  be  conducted  in  this  country,  yet, 
that  Mr.  McLane  is,  or  is  to  be,  entrusted  with  over- 
tures in  relation  to  a commercial  treaty,  which 
will  furnish  inducements  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
British  government  for  relinquishing  her  pretensions 
to  Oregon.  In  plain  English,  the  idea  is,  that  Mr. 
McLane  is  disposed  as  well  as  empowered  to  nego- 
tiate a repeal  of  our  tariff, — or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing — to  negotiate  such  a modification  of  the 
tariff,  as  will  be  considered  by  England  a fair  equiva- 
lent for  her  claim  on  Oregon. 

The  political  manuaevre  apprehended  by  the  tariff' 
folks  in  this  suggestion,  is,  that  the  acquisition  of 
Oregon  being  such  a favorite  measure  at  present 
with  the  western  portion  of  the  Union,  and  their 
interests  not  being  so  deeply  involved  in  the  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  they  might  be  induced  to  sup- 
port a measure  that  would  give  them  quiet  posses- 
sion of  Oregon  by  bartering  the  tariff  for  it. 

The  probability  that  Mr.  McLane’s  mission  was 
intended  for  some  interesting  negotiation  other  than 
related  to  Oregon,  and  that  he  did  not  design  a per- 
manent residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  we  took 
some  pains,  at  the  time  his  appointment  was  first 
announced,  to  give  reasons  for  apprehending.  Pages 
243-4  of  our  last  volume  may  be  recurred  to  as  an 
appropriate  preface  to  the  followingextracts,  which 
are  taken  from  the  London  CEoonomist,  the  organ  of 
the  free  trade  party  in  England: 

“Our  present  object,  however,  is  more  particular- 
ly to  call  attention  to  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  and  to  the  means  by  which  the  best 
and  permanent  interests  of  both  may  be  advanced. — 
And  this  subject  derives  an  additional  importance  at 
the  present  moment,  as  offering  by  far  the  most  likely 
means  of  rendering  practicable  and  easy  the  settlement  of 
all  other  questions  in  dispute.  The  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
even  as  it  now  is,  but  far  more  as  it  might  be,  involves 
the  deepest  and  largest  interests  of  both  countries — great- 
er than  the  settlement  or  occupation  of  Oregon, 
which,  in  a very  few  years,  will  be  practically  occu- 
pied and  possessed  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.”  * * * * 

The  Economist  continues: 

“In  the  United  States,  the  existing  government,  is 
one  more  identified  with  a free  trade  policy  than  any 


former  one;  aad  the  large  majority  by  which  Mr. 
Polk  wa3  elected  as  president,  with  his  well-known 
views  on  this  subject,  (in  having  been  the  proposer, 
in  1833,  of  the  most  liberal  tariff  brought  before 
congress  for  many  years),  gives  indication  that  the 
real  state  of  public  opinion  is  now  more  favorable  to 
free  trade  than  otherwise  might  be  supposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  sufficiently  indicated 
his  opinions  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  necessity  of  ex- 
tending our  commercial  intercourse,  ns  the  only 
guarantee  of  our  future  prosperity,  by  the  whole 
of  his  acts  since  he  came  into  office,  to  warrant  a 
belief  that  any  proposal  would  be  favorably  received 
which  had  for  ils  object  so  important  an  end  as  the  more 
closely  cementing  our  material  interests  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  not  only  every  minister,  but 
all  politicians  of  any  weight  whatever  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  in  office  or  opposition,  are  now  agreed,  it 
not  as  to  the  precise  measures  to  be  adopted,  yet  as 
to  the  principles  which  should  regulate  our  policy, 
and  to  the  point  to  which  all  our  commercial  acts 
should  tend.” 

****** 

“There  is,  moreover,”  “another  very  important 
feature  in  the  present  combination  of  circumstances, 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  this  ob- 
ject, (the  greater  commercial  intercourse,  and  the 
preservation  of  peace.)  The  American  president 
has  selected  a representative  to  this  country,  who  is, 
we  believe,  deeply  imbued  with  a sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  questions — advancing  commercial 
intercourse,  and  maintaining  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  the  late  American  minister;  but 
Mr.  Everett  was  closely  identified  with  the  party  in 
America  which  has  most  strongly  contended  for  a 
high  protective  tariff,  and,  as  such,  was  never  in  a 
position  to  treat  with  our  government  on  the  subject 
of  free  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  McLane 
comes  withevery  possible  advantage  for  such  an  ob- 
ject. His  excellency's  (this  is  the  first  time  for  a long 
time  the  American  minister  in  London  is  called  by  his 
proper  title)  former  residence  in  this  country  secured 
for  him  the  highest  esteem  of  all  parties,  and  of  no 
one  more  than  of  our  present  foreign  minister,  (Lord 
Aberdeen.)  He  comes,  moreover,  not  only  the  rep- 
resentative of  a government,  but  of  the  party  in 
America,  pledged  to  commercial  freedom,  and  a 
tariff  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only.  And,  what 
is  of  still  more  consequence,  he  is  himself  possessed 
of  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  truth  and  wisdom 
of  the  opinions  he  represents.  So  that,  as  far  as  the 
respective  governments  and  ministers  of  the  two 
countries  are  concerned,  there  was  never,  at  any 
former  period,  so  happy  a combination  for  favorable 
results  to  commercial  negotiations.” 

# 4*  * # * * 

“Thus  circumstanced,  a minister  arrives  from  the 
United  States,  we  believe,  fully  authorized  to  treat 
with  our  government  in  a fair,  liberal,  and  enlight 
enedspiiit.  It  is  then  for  us  to  seize  so  great  an 
opportun  ity,  not  only  to  benefit  our  commerce,  but  at 
the  same  lime,  to  consolidate,  by  mutually  good  offices, 
the  peace  of  the  Western  World.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  blunder  we  committed  when  Prussia  came  to  us, 
twelve  years  ago;  nor  overlook  the  consequences 
which  have  arisen  from  the  rejection  of  these  over- 
tures. Prussia,  which  has  always  been  the  most 
liberal  and  the  most  influential  German  stale,  is  now 
overpowered  by  the  interest  created  in  that  country 
directly  by  our  restrictive  system  of  protection,  and 
is  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  demands  for  a system 
of  protection  which  she  deems  mischievous  and  in- 
jurious. A similar  process  has  already  commenced 
in  the  United  States,  and  made  considerable  progress. 
A fortunate  opportunity  presents  itself  to  enable  us 
to  arrest  that  progress  before  it  requires  an  uncon- 
controllable  strength.  It  now  rests  with  this  country 
and  this  government  to  adopt  or  reject  the  offered 
boon.  We  believe  we  may  safely  say  the  American 
government  is  ready  to  do  its  part.” 

Thus  far  the  Economist.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Union  remarks: 

“I  have  purposely  quoted  so  extensively,  to  show, 
first,  the  substantial  ground  for  my  belief,  expressed 
from  the  beginning  that  the  declaration  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  about  the  Oregon  territory,  followed  as  it 
' was  immediately  by  the  disparagement  of  that  terri- 
tory ill  the  ministerial  journals,  was  intended  main- 
ly to  obtain  from  America  better  commercial  terms 
— perhaps  an  oiler  to  settle  the  Oregon  question  by 
the  new  tariff.  The  British  government  is  evidently 
prepared  for  it,  and  the  influential  portion  of  the 
community  still  more  so — as  is  conceded  by  all  the 
respectable  journals  of  the  country.”  * * * * * 

“It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  eagerly  seize  upon  any  proposition  to  settle  the 
Oregon  question,  or  any  other  question  that  may  be 
pending  between  America  and  England,  by  a com- 


promise which  shall  benefit  commerce,  and,  by  that 
means,  at  least  indirectly,  the  British  treasury.” 

The  position  of  Mr.  McLane,  in  London,  it  is 
roundly  asserted  by  some  of  our  journals,  is  any 
thing  but  agreable  to  him — and  letters  are  said  to 
have  been  received  from  him,  indicating  that  if  in- 
structions such  as  he  was  led  to  expect  from  the 
executive,  but  which  had  not  yet  reached  him,  were 
not  forthcoming,  he  would  prefer  returning  home. — 
The  “ Union ” so  far  contradicts  this,  as  to  say,  that 
no  such  intimation  had  been  received  by  the  presi- 
dent. Those  who  gave  currency  to  the  statement, 
repeat  that  such  language  has  been  used  by  Mr. 
McL.  to  others. 

Tlie  immediate  associates  of  Mr.  McLane,  the 
directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  com- 
pany, by  re-electing  him  on  Monday  last,  president 
of  that  company,  we  should  think  impliedly  express 
their  impression  that  his  residence  in  England  will 
not  be  continued  as  permanent  minister. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Cou- 
rier and  Inquirer,  and  some  of  the  other  letter  writers 
of  the  capital,  assert,  that  Mr.  Packenham  has  pro- 
posed that  tlie  dispute  relative  to  Oregon  should  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some  third  power,  and 
that  Mr.  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state,  advises  the 
president  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  but  that  he  reso- 
lutely objects.  Numerous  paragraphs  now  teem 
from  the  whig  presses,  of  the  probability  of  Mr.  ! 
Buchanan’s  leaving  the  cabinet.  A difference  with 
the  views  of  the  president  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  is 
assigned  by  some,  as  the  cause.  By  others,  differ- 
ence in  relation  to  the  Oregon  negotiation;  and  others 
again  assign  views  in  relation  to  the  next  presidency 
as  the  cause.  All  agree  that  a seat  upon  the  bench 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
tendered  to  him.  We  merely  note  these  as  on  dits  of 
the  day.  The  Union  has  admitted  none  of  them  to 
be  true  or  even  plausible.  i 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

A Texas  Corps.  The  flews  states  that  a corps  of 
Texans  is  to  be  raised  for  the  frontier  protection,  to 
be  in  the  U.  S.  service  under  Gen.  Taylor,  until  re- 
lieved by  regular  U.  S.  troops — 60  men  under  Col. 

H.  P.  Bell,  at  Corpus  Christi;  60  men  under  Capt.  j 
Price,  at  Corpus  Christi;  60  men  under  Capt.  D.  C. 
Cady,  at  Austin;  70  men  under  Major  Hays,  at  Bex- 
ar. Major  Hays  has  the  command  of  the  whole. — 
Two  companies  of  30  men  each  are  being  raised  on 
the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers. 

March  oj  the  Second  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  A letter 
dated  Corpus  Christi,  Sept.  2d,  published  in  the  N. 
Orleans  Picayune  says,  “For  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  various  rumors  and  reports  in  circulation  re- 
lative to  the  march  of  the  second  regiment  of  dra- 
goons through  Texas  to  this  place,  it  is  the  request 
of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  that  you  publish  the 
following: 

“Anticipations  and  predictions  of  a disastrous 
march  for  the  dragoons,  on  account  of  the  drought  i 
and  warm  season,  were  rife  among  certain  wise- 
acres; and  verifications  of  the  same,  in  the  shape  of 
vague  rumors  of  sickness  and  distress,  were  accord- 
ingly sent  abroad  ere  we  had  fairly  started;  indeed, 
a report  reached  us  before  we  left  fort  Jesup  that 
Col.  Twiggs,  who  had  preceded  the  command  an 
hour  or  two,  was  lying  dangerously  ill  five  miles  on 
the  road.  This  we  discovered  to  be  utterly  false; 
on  the  contrary,  our  “gallant”  colonel  neverflagged  or  ! 
wavered,  notwithstanding  a slight  affliction  at  the 
commencement  of  the  march,  but  conducted  the 
command  to  this  point  with  a rapidity,  energy,  and 
masterly  ability  in  the  highest  degree  creditable. 

“Passing  through  a comparatively  unsettled  coun- 
try, a southern  clime,  a six  weeks’  drought,  the 
month  of  August,  the  various  and  contradictory  re-  ! 
ports  in  reference  to  forage,  &c.,  with  seven  com- 
panies of  dragoons  and  a train  of  sixty  wagons, 
might  well  have  staggered  a firmer  and  more  practi-  i 
cal  mind.  Bui  the  task,  voluntarily  undertaken,  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  regiment  and  train  of 
wqgons  presented  to  the  commanding  general  in  such 
fine  condition  as  to  have  elicited  the  admiration 
of  our  Iriendsof  the  infantry  regiments,  and  a com- 
plmentary  order  from  Gen.  Taylor  himself. 

“True,  we  encountered  difficulties  on  the  route, 
and  obstacles  that  seemed  insurmountable;  but  no- 
thing impeded  our  progress.  Starting  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  frequently  at  12,  our  marches  of 
twenty-five,  and  sometimes  thirty  miles,  were  termi- 
nated before  the  heat  of  the  day.  Upon  our  arrival 
at  the  town  and  villages  we  were  greeted  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  assembled  to  welcome 
us,  Balls  and  parties  were  immediately  gotten  up, 
and  committees,  composed  of  the  magi  of  the  peo- 
ple, sent  to  solicit  our  attendance.  The  ladies,  God 
bless  them,  we  found  always  first  and  most  enthu- 
siastic in  the  expression  of  their  joy  and  gratitude. 
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“Our  losses  upon  the  route  were  principally  from 
desertion — only  three  deaths  having  occurred  on  the 
inarch;  one,  the  first  day,  was  occasioned  from  over- 
heating himself  and  drinking  cold  water;  and  two 
others  from  a stroke  of  the  sun,  having  been  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  soreness  of  their  horses’  backs,  to 
walk  across  a prairie  fifteen  miles  wide,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Guadalupe.  Indeed,  much  of  the  distress 
and  the  consequent  desertions,  may  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  during  the  first  six 
days  over  sixty  horses’  backs  were  injured  by  the 
miserable  saddle  lately  adopted  by  the  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  riders  consequently  dismounted  and 
made  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way.  More  upon 
this  subject  anon. 

“An  amusing  circumstance,  and  one  that  is  more 
flattering  to  the  regiment  than  any  other  occurrence 
on  the  route,  took  place  at  San  Patricio.  The  regi- 
ment had  made  an  early  start,  (12  M.)  in  order  to 
accomplish  a distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  to  San 
Patricio,  and  cross  the  Nueces  by  means  of  a raft, 
which  had  been  previously  constructed  by  a party 
thrown  forward  the  night  and  day  before.  We  ar- 
rived about  8 A.  M.  By  nine  every  dragoon  had 
swam  the  river,  with  his  equipments.  During  the 
whole  morning,  and  especially  at  this  hour,  had  been 
heard  what  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  firing  of  a 
salute  at  Corpus  Christi.  The  continuation  of  the 
distant  reports,  however,  together  with  the  absence 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  who  had  informed  Col.  Twiggs  by 
express  that  he  should  meet  him  at  San  Patricio  that 
day,  confirmed  even  the  most  skeptical  that  Corpus 
Christi  had  been  attacked.  ‘To  horse’  was  imme- 
diately sounded;  then  ‘the  advance;’  and  the  sick  and 
convalescent  were  ordered  to  remain  as  a guard  to 
the  train.  When  we  had  got  fairly  under  way,  how- 
ever, and  the  stragglers  were  all  up,  the  officer  left 
in  charge  reported  that  there  were  no  sick,  the 
number  having  been  suddenly  reduced  from  50  to  0! 
We  had  scarcely  proceeded  three  miles,  however, 
before  we  met  the  General  himself,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that,  instead  of  the  enemy,  we  were  about 
to  meet  a violent  thunder-storm.  We  were  not  much 
vexed,  as  the  occurrence  displayed  to  us  the  alacrity 
with  which  our  men  would  prepare  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  the  stuff  the  regiment  is  made  of.  Nous 
ticiTonj. 

“Ere  I conclude,  it  is  but  just  that  [ should  inform 
the  public  that  to  Lieut.  George  Stevens,  of  the  2d 
dragoous,  acting  topographical  engineer,  is  due  the 
credit  of  surveying  and  measuring  the  entire  route 
from  fort  Jesup,  Louisiana,  to  Corpus  Christi,  having 
with  his  own  hands  constructed  a viometer  for  that 
purpose.  The  distance  to  this  point  has  been  thus 
ascertained  to  be  501)  miles.  The  regiment  left 
fort  Jesup  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Corpus 
Christi  on  the  27th  of  August,  having  rested  eight 
days  on  the  march. 

Seven  companies  of  U.  S.  artillery,  under  com 
mand  of  Major  Ewing,  reached  Aransas  pass  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  Oct.,  from  New  York,  per  the 
U.  S.  store  ship  Lexington — all  well.  The  Lexing- 
ton left  there  on  the  11th  for  Pensacola, 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution.  We  have  before  us  a 
letter  written  by  a Baltimorean  on  board  “Old  Iron- 
sides,” dated  at  Macao,  (China,)  June  10th,  1845, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract:  [Sun. 

“I  have  but  little  news  to  write  you,  except  that 
our  ship  has  become  quite  healthy  again.  We  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  our  seamen,  of  the 
name  of  Thompson,  ofl'of  our  fore  top  gallant  yard, 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  whilst  reefing  top- 
sails in  a heavy  gale  of  wind.  1 saw  him  struggling 
fora  moment  in  the  dark,  but  all  attempts  to  save 
him  were  in  vain,  as  the  ship  was  laboring  very 
hard,  and  a boat  could  not  live  upon  the  sea.  We 
shall  leave  here  in  about  a month  from  this,  and 
every  port  we  make  will  be  towards  home.” 

Commodore  Wilkinson  has  hoisted  his  broad  pen- 
dant on  board  the  Pennsylvania  in  Norfolk  harbor. 

The  Dolphin,  U.  S.  brig,  is  undergoing  repairs  in 
dry  dock  at  Norfolk. 

The  Perry,  U.  S.  brig,  L also  fitting  for  service. — 
It  is  thought  she  will  be  sent  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Congress,  U . S.  frigate,  Commander  Dupont, 
is  detained  at  Norfolk,  making  arrangements  to  ac- 
commodate Mr.  Turrill,  consul,  and  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck,  commercial  agent,  with  their  families,  passen- 
gers to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  U.  S.  frigate,  Constitution,  Capt.  Percival, 
was  at  Whampoa,  on  the  27th. 

the  shackles  of  the  united  states  steamer 

MISSOURI. 

The  ingenuity  of  John  Bull’3  corps  of  scribes 
have  succeeded  in  fishing  up  from  the  wreck  of  the 
unfortunate  steamer  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  a tale  about 
slave  shackles  which  is  an  over  match  for  the  fa- 


mous moon  hoax,  and  answers  the  purposes  and  pro- 
pensities of  their  presses  instead  of  a treatise  from 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Capt.  Marryatt,  of  “the  royal  navy” 
— or  some  other  “travels  in  the  United  Slate“,”  of 
similar  tone,  and  of  which,  for  a wonder,  John’s 
reading  public  have  had  nothing  to  satisfy  their  mor- 
bid appetites,  worth  naming,  since  the  delectable 
specimen  which  Dickens  gave  us,  of  British  can- 
dor and  complaisance,  in  payment  for  our  civilities 
to  him  whilst  in  this  country. 

The  vehicle  which  has  thought  it  becoming  to  un- 
dertake the  promulgation  of  this  new  libel  upon  our 
country,  is  no  less  than  the  London  Times, — we  fear 
a very  appropriate  designation  for  the  sheet.  Its 
editors  no  doubt  know  very  well  how  to  appreciate 
the  taste  of  their  patrons,  however  they  may  have 
wilfully  falsified  the  character  of  their  neighbor  in 
pandering  to  that  taste.  That  they  did  not  know  that 
they  were  vilifying  the  government,  the  agents,  the 
people  and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  by  giv 
ing  currency  to  a most  malignant  falsehood,  in  this 
instance,  we  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded,  for  the 
the  editors  of  the  Times  are  not  so  egregiously  igno- 
rant. That  they  could  allow  their  antipathies  so 
far  to  master  their  self-respect  as  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  predicament  in  which  they  now  stand  before 
the  world,  is  absolute  matter  of  marvel.  We  hardly 
know  whether  most  to  pity  or  despise  them  for  the 
futile  attempt  to  which  they  have  lent  their  publica- 
tion. The  Times  from  its  standing  heretofore,  how- 
ever colored  by  prejudices  or  “dyed  in  the  wool”  of 
aristocracy,  has  seemed  to  pay  some  respect  to  the 
intelligence  of  its  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  first  ru- 
diments of  morality — some  show  of  deference  for 
truth — some  appearance  of  a sense  of  obligation  to 
respect  the  character  and  rights  of  others — and  to 
refrain  from  the  little,  contemptible  scandal  which 
disgraces  the  lowest  of  publications.  Melancholy 
is  this  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  press 
may  be  prostituted  even  for  so  palpably  base  motives 
as  must  have  had  influence  in  this  case.  We  grow 
sick  with  disgust  to  find  so  proud  an  eminence  as  that 
popular  press,  popular  for  its  admitted  talent, 
might  have  maintained,  so  shamefully , so  wantonly 
desecrated,  and  its  influence  directed  to  such  igno- 
ble ends  as  it  must  have  had  in  view,  in  this  in- 
stance. How  wit,  and  learning,  and  talents  sink  from 
their  appropriate  sphere,  debased  by  the  propensities 
of  the  being  that  allows  them  to  be  used  without  re- 
gard to  moral  obligation.  The  moon  hoax  had  its 
apologies;  it  was  harmless.  But  a malignant  libel 
like  this  of  “the  slave  shackles  of  the  Missouri 
steadier” — will  brand  the  London  Times  with  the 
broad  S,  in  the  estimation  of  all  enlightened  men, 
so  long  as  the  infamous  libel  remains  unatoned 
for. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Times, 
sufficiently  authorises  the  unpleasant  language  it  has 
imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  order 
to  notice  it  in  any  degree  as  it  deserves. 

After  considerable>igmarole,  designed  to  throw  a 
doubt  ever  the  destination  of  the  Missouri,  the  Times 
with  the  same  mock  seriousness  goes  on: 

“A  strange  discovery  has  added  to  the  materials 
of  speculation,  without  removing  the  general  per- 
plexity. Dead  men  tell  no  lies — at  least  they  did 
not  before  the  days  of  Herapath — but  foundered  ves- 
sels are  not  safe.  The  wreck  and  cargo  of  the  Mis- 
souri are  in  the  hands  of  the  divers.  Day  after  day 
they  are  bringing  up,  doubtless,  much  that  a British 
sailor  will  easily  divine  by  the  analogy  of  civilized 
navigation  and  warfare.  But  what  does  he  imagine 
the  divers  are  bringing  up  in  great  quantities  day  by 
day  and  carrying  off  in  cartloads  to  their  stores?-- 
Slave  shackles  of  every  strength  and  size,  for  men 
and  women,  old  and  young.  A correspondent  of 
undoubted  authority  has  sent  as  three  specimens — a 
family  group,  for  father,  mother,  and  child.  They 
are  such  as  are  used  in  the  slave  trade,  and  are  own 
brothers  as  we  can  swear,  to  those  found  on  board 
vessels  engaged  in  that  traffic.  Were  the  wreck  to 
be  judged  by  these  alone,  the  divers  might  conclude 
the  Missouri  to  be  a gigantic  slaver,  designed  to 
meet  with  the  arguments  of  lynch  law  the  intricacies 
of  the  right  to  search.  But,  of  course,  the  Missouri 
was  not  a slaver.  So  what  mean  these  countless  suits 
of  irons? 

Till  the  question  is  answered  from  Washington, 
we  can  only  conjecture  somewhat  wildly.  We  feel 
as  if  we  had  broken  into  what  we  supposed  an  old 
wine  cellar,  and  had  found  rings  in  the  wall,  stocks, 
and  chains.  It  is  impossible  not  to  pursue  the  dis- 
covery. Chains  and  instruments  of  torture  were 
found  in  the  Armada.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fetters  were  part  of  the  spoils  of  Salamis.  But  Pre- 
sident Tyler  was  neither  a Philip  nor  a Xerxes. — 
What  could  hebe  thedoingwith  these  ugly  inventions? 
Was  it  part  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing’s  instructions  to 
extend  the  “domestic  institutions”  of  America  in  the 
Celestial  Empire?  Was  he  to  sow  slavery  broad- 


cast as  he  went  along?  Was  he  to  shackle  commerce, 
like  the  fickle  victory,  to  the  portals  of  the  temple 
of  liberty  at  Washington?  What  new  region  was  he 
to  annex?  Could  the  shipment  be  a private  specula- 
tion of  some  citizen  of  the  great  nation,  who  had 
got  the  ear  of  the  American  navy  board?  Or  was 
Mr  Cushing  doing  a little  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and,  besides  his  public  mission  of  peace,  was 
he  about  to  mingle  the  “bread  of  affliction  and  the 
water  of  affliction.”  in  his  private  capacity,  for  a 
crowd  of  captives  “fast  bound  in  misery  and  irons?” 
Our  correspondent  says  the  shackles  are  presumed 
to  be  intended  for  a depot  which  the  Americans  are 
said  to  have  for  their  liberated  slaves  on  the  African 
coast  beyond  Mogadore,  and  with  which  American 
merchantmen  trade.  This  supposition  only  gives 
locality  to  the  enigma.  What  occasion  can  a libe- 
rated colony  have  for  a shipload  of  fetters?  The 
world  will  expect  with  impatience  some  account  of 
so  suspicious  a ballast. 

Poetry  and  fiction  will  gain  something  by  the  dis- 
covery, unless  they  are  fairly  abashed  at  an  incident 
so  far  beyond  even  their  daring  and  invention.  To 
“the  treasures  of  the  deep” — to 

“Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 

All  scattered  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea’’-- 

will  now  be  added  those  graceful  personal  orna- 
ments which  civilization  has  substituted  for  the  arm- 
lets,  the  torques,  the  earrings  and  necklaces  of  the 
savage— the  fetters  and  manacles  of  the  slave.  But, 
apart  from  poetry  and  fiction,  was  there  ever  an  in- 
cident so  strange  as  this  sober,  business  like  fact? — 
No  sooner  has  the  anchor  of  the  Missouri  touched 
the  British  soil  below  the  common  sea,  than  her 
villainous  cargo  burns  within  her,  sinks  her,  drops 
out  of  her,  and  is  recovered  only  to  be  hung  up  to 
universal  infamy.  The  slave  touches  the  British  soil, 
and  his  shackles  fall  to  the  ground.  Such  is  their  ir- 
resistible gravitation,  that  the  strong  hold  of  the  war 
frigate  cannot  retain  them.  They  break  through  its 
ribs,  or  they  glow  into  candid  heat,  and  do  not  suffer 
the  sun  to  set  before  they  have  involved  the  vessel 
with  all  her  wealth  and  armament,  in  a common  de- 
struction. Better  ship  a thousand  tons  of  sea  water 
than  so  fatal  a freight. 

If  a demonstration  were  intended,  one  more  fatal 
to  the  pretensions  of  America  for  philanthropy  can 
hardly  be  conceived:  better  far  had  it  been  that  the 
Missouri  had  foundered  in  mid-ocean  with  her 
crew,  than  that  they  should  have  survived  to  so 
endless  a shame.  But  we  wait  to  hear  the  Ameri- 
can version  of  the  Missouri’s  doubtful  character  and 
mysterious  bill  of  lading.  They  owe  to  themselves 
and  the  world  some  decent  solution,  if  any  such  is 
possible.” 

The  Washington  Union  in  the  following  brief  ex- 
tract, applies  the  extinguisher  most  effectually  to 
this  reeking  candle: 

“The  fads  in  relation  to  the  matter,  the  “Times” 
shall  have  if  it  wants  them,  in  a few  lines,  and  upon 
indisputable  authority.  The  steamship  Missouri 
was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean — not  to  China— 
to  convey  to  the  port  of  Alexandria  the  United 
States  commisioner,  on  his  way  to  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. From  Alexandria  the  Missouri  was  ordered  to 
return  directly  to  the  United  Slates.  She  was  to  touch, 
coming  and  going,  at  some  intermediate  ports,  as  is 
the  custom  with  other  ships.  She  mounted  ten  guns 
—not  twenty-eight.  She  was  not  pierced  for  forty- 
four.  She  had  on  board  a crew  of  300— not  350 
men.  She  carried  (as  all  ships  of  war,  in  all  navies 
carry)  an  allowance  of  hand  cuffs,  or  leg-shackles, 
or  both,  to  be  used  in  case  prisoners  shall  be  taken 
and  their  confinement  shall  become  necessary.  The 
alloivance  of  these  irons  for  vessels  of  the  dass  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  exceed  450,  and  a larger  allowance 
than  that  number  the  Missouri  did  not  have,  and  could 
not  have.  She  was  burned  (as  was  proved  on  full 
judicial  investigation)  by  an  accident,  which  arose 
from  the  improper  stowage  of  several  demijohns  of 
turpentine  m a room  (the  floor  of  which  was  inse- 
cure) above  the  machinery  of  the  vessel.  These 
are  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  on  these  facts  the 
“Times”  has  made  up  its  atrocious  and  absurd  libel. 
No  malignity  could  be  stupid  enough  to  pen  such 
an  article  knowing  it  to  be  wholly,  gratuitously,  and 
absurdly  false.  Therefore  we  may  infer  that  the 
“Times”  may  have  been  led  into  Ihe  wretched  folly 
by  some  humorist,  who  wished  to  show  off,  in  one 
signal  instance,  the  gaping  and  credulous  rancor  of 
this  “Demosthenes  of  the  press”  against  everything 
American.  If  so,  the  hoaxer  has  done  us  a good 
service.  He  has  completely  stultified  one  of  our 
most  unscrupulous  and  implacable  assailants.  Hence- 
forth our  country  and  the  world  will  know  how 
much  to  rely  on  the  anti  American  assertions  of  the 
“London  Times.”  It  is  no  excuse  for  that  journal, 
that  it  has  been  thus  cheated.  Nothing  but  blind 
and  stupid  malice  could  have  been  made  the  victim 
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of  such  a cheat.  To  publish  such  an  article  with- 
out due  inquiry  and  investigation,  was  the  same  of- 
fence against  all  the  laws  of  morality  and  honor,  as 
to  invent  and  originate  its  calumnious  assertions. — 
There  is,  in  our  language,  but  one  plain,  short  cl  is  - 
honoring  word,  which  can  truly  fix  (he  character  of 
such  a deed.  That  word  we  do  not  choose  to 
write.  We  need  not  write  it.  It  is  henceforth  brand 
ed  ineffaceably  on  the  forehead  of  the  “London 
Times.” 

Naval  depot  at  Memphis.  After  considerable 
difficulty,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  made  the 
following  disposition. 

Bids  for  which  is  awarded  the  lunrk. 

Excavation — Summer  & Eastland,  N. 

York,  and  Louisiana,  9 cents  per  cubic 
yard, 

Embankment — Prather  & Wilson,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  9 cents  per  cubic  yard, 

Vertical  wall — M.  K.  Lawler,  Illinois, 

$3  per  perch, 

Stone — E.  L.  Beard,  Indiana,  $2  G8  per 
perch, 

Clearing  ground — T.  Lyon,  Ohio 

Bricks — G.  M.  Lauman,  Pennsylvania, 
aggregate, 

Piling  east  of  Wolf  river — Burk  and 
McManus,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
aggregate, 

Lumber — S.  P.  Ashe,  Tennessee,  ag- 
gregate 

Foundation  for  9 buildings— G.  M. 

Lauman,  Pennsylvania,  aggregate, 


$9,000  00 

19,800  00 

20,700  00 

32.964  00 
100  00 

3,152  01 


30,500  00 
2,132  75 
20,324  60 


$147,673  36 

The  Western  and  Southern  Convention  at 
Memphis,  will  be  an  imposing  assemblage  of  talent 
and  public  spirit.  The  whole  west  and  south  seem 
alive  to  the  object. 

The  citizens  of  Savannah  have  appointed  eighteen 
delegates  to  attend  the  convention,  and  have  re- 
quested the  governor  of  Georgia  to  appoint  two  or 
more  delegates  as  from  the  state  at  large. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  has  appointed  twenty-four  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  convention. 

J.  C.  Calhoun,  Esq.  is  stated  to  be  on  his  way  to 
the  convention  as  a delegate  from  S.  Carolina. 


Lake  Superior  Country. — Copper  Harbor,  Lake 
Superior,  September  15th,  1845.  Dear  Sir:  We  left 
your  city  in  May  last,  for  the  copper  region,  and  in  a 
few  days  reached  Buffalo,  from  whence  we  proceed- 
ed to  Detroit,  in  that  magnificent  floating  palace,  the 
Empire.  From  Detroit  a pleasant  trip  brought  us 
to  Mackinaw,  and  from  thence  to  Sault  St.  Marie, 
where  Fort  Wilkins,  an  old  and  d i la  pi  J a ted  struc- 
ture, is  situated.  The  location  is  beautiful,  the  fort 
resting  on  the  crown  of  a gentle  slope,  which  ex 
tends  back  nearly  a mile  to  the  second  range  of  hills. 
The  land  is  gently  rolling,  and  the  waters  which 
connect  Lake  Supet  ior  and  Lake  Huron,  compressed 
here  to  a limit  of  three  quarters  of  a mile  w ide, 
rush  with  foam  and  noise  over  the  rapids,  and  turn 
ble  at  their  foot,  down  a fall  of  twenty  feet,  in  ma- 
jestic style.  The  Indians  congregate  here  in  large 
numbers  during  eight  months  ol  the  year  to  fish,  and 
their  busy  light  canoes  are  constantly  skimming  up 
and  down  the  rapids  like  feathers  on  the  foam,  the 
Indians  stemming  or  yielding  to  the  current,  and  by 
their  scoop-nets  gathering  a rich  reward  from  the 
troubled  waters.  It  is  said  that  one  thousand  barrels 
of  while  fish  are  annually  taken  by  them.  It  is  a 
glorious  place  for  trout  fishing,  and  they  rise  to  the 
bait  with  a simplicity  and  a readiness  that  must  be 
exceedingly  refreshiig  to  the  disciple  of  old  Izaak 
Walton.  The  exceeding  purity  of  the  water  adds  to 
their  delicious  flavor. 

After  a brief  rest  at  the  Sault,  we  obtained  a pas- 
sage on  board  of  the  schooner  “Uncle  Tom,”  (own- 
ed by  Henry  Green,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,)  for  Cop- 
per Harbor,  where  we  arrived  on  the  7th  of  June, 
and  quietly  sat  down,  to  await  the  opening  of  the 
office  of  the  agency  of  the  Mineral  lands. 

Having  business  to  transact  for  many  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  I proceeded  to  take  out  permits,  for  lo- 
cations near  the  much  celebrated  mines  belonging  to 
the  Lake  Superior  Mining  company,  of  which  the 
Hon.  David  Henshaw,  of  Boston,  is  president.  1 
have  understood,  from  good  authority,  that  Professor 
Shepard,  who  is  known  in  this  region  as  an  able 
geologist,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try from  frequent  explorations,  has  declared  that  a 
rich  and  valuable  vein  of  silver  runs  through  them. 
I also  made  several  other  locations  on  or  near  Dead 
river,  (adjoining  the  location  of  the  New  York  and 
Troy  company;)  near  Elm  river,  about  thirty  miles 
above  tiie  Portage  lake,  a rich  and  valuable  country, 
embracing  the  Trap  dikes,  where  the  mineral  wealth 


lies;  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Ontanogon  river;  and 
on  the  Bresquale  river,  about  thirty  miles  above  the 
Ontanogon.  These  last  lie  on  the  Trap  range,  and 
all  of  them  are,  I believe,  from  many  circumstances, 
likely  to  yield  a profitable  return  of  mineral  wealth. 

The  busy  hand  of  industry  is  stirring  amid  the 
primeval  forests  here,  and  the  broad  lands  are  daily 
explored  by  the  searchers  after  copper.  Among  the 
principal  of  the  leaders  are  Professor  Shepard,  Col. 
Talcott,  formerly  of  the  United  States  engineer 
corps,  a geologist  named  Cunningham,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Gray,  an  eminent  surveyor,  and  numerous  others, 
who  find  profitable  employment  in  searching  out  and 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  locations  described  in 
the  permits  which  the  hundreds  of  settlers  have 
taken  out.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  land  is 
pregnant  with  mineral  wealth,  and  that  it  needs  but 
industry  to  develop  sources  of  wealth,  rich,  and  un- 
failing. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  the  country,  apart  from 
the  absorbing  one  of  the  copper  mines,  1 may  say 
that  it  possesses  desirable  features  in  many  respects, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  its  fisheries.  White 
fish,  salmon,  and  Irout  are  easily  taken,  and,  if 
rightly  engaged  in,  the  reward  would  no  doubt  be 
good,  as  a large  “catch”  might  easily  he  obtained. — 
The  agents  of  the  American  Fur  company  state  that 
at  Isle  Royale  two  men  can,  with  gill-nets  and  hooks, 
catch  in  four  months  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
white  fish  and  trout.  The  sisquoit,  an  excellent  fish, 
as  well  adapted  fur  salting  as  the  mackerel,  is  also 
caught  in  large  quantities. 

The  climate  is  clcarand  pleasant,  and  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphere  less  frequent  and  dangerous  than 
those  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  for  there  are  no  cold 
and  damp  winds.  The  soil  is  not  in  many  parts  well 
adapted  to  agrieultucal  purposes.  In  the  country 
above  the  Portage  lake  large  tracts  of  land  are  cov- 
ered with  maple  timber,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  production.  The  timber  varies  in  quality  and 
| kinds  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Wet  ce- 
dar swamps  are  numerous,  white  pine,  not  of  the 
best  quality.  Norway  pine  in  abundance,  but  not 
largely  grown;  maple,  curled  and  birdeye,  wood  is 
found. 

An  agreeable  feature  in  the  progress  of  the  North- 
west is  the  increase  of  commerce  on  Lake  Superior. 
A very  few  years  ago  the  Indian’s  canoe  was  the 
only  vessel  that  ruffled  the  surface  of  this  huge  in- 
land sea,  but  now  as  the  increasing  population  has 
brought  with  them  wants  to  be  satisfied,  and  means 
to  gratify  in  part  their  inclinations,  enterprise  has 
surmounted  natural  obstacles,  and  vessel  and  vessel 
has  been  drawn  around  the  Sault,  until  a little  squad- 
ron of  eleven  vessels  is  gathered  together  as  a strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  pushing  enterprise  of  our  people, 
who  are  making  111  is  far-off  region  give  out  the  hum 
of  industry. 

It  is  a pleasant  country,  and  as  its  riches  are  daily 
being  developed,  it  will  continue  to  attract  popula- 
tion — Cor.  of  the  United  Stares  Gazette. 


Vancouver’s  Island,  or  Nootka,  to  which  the 
Mormons  of  Illinois  have  concluded  to  emigrate,  is 
memorable  for  the  long  dispute  which  England  and 
Spain  had  about  it,  similar  to  thepresent  dispute  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  relative  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  each  claiming  sovereignty,  and 
each  asserting  their  claims,  and  arming  to  maintain 
it,  for  many  jears,  during  which  a war  between 
them  repeatedly  seemed  inevitable,  and  was  only 
averted  by  agreeing  to  postpone  the  quarrel  rather 
than  to  fight  about  so  remote,  and,  to  either  of  them, 
so  worthless  a claim,  that  from  that  time  to  this 
neither  of  them  has  hardly  attempted  to  use  a do- 
minion which,  they  agreed  for  the  time  being  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  peace,  might  be  used  by 
either.  The  United  States,  in  virtue  of  their  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  succeeded  to  the  claims  which 
Spain,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  had  to  the  Island,  and 
of  course,  to  the  quarrel  about  it,  if  that  should  ever 
be  renewed.  The  island  is  about  three  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  seventy  five  to  one  hundred  in 
width.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a long 
narrow  strait,  and  lies  between  the  forty-seventh  or 
forty-eight  and  the  fifty-first  and  fifty-second  degree 
of  north  latitude,  extending  along  the  coast  in  a 
northwest  direction.  A boundary  line  between  the 
BriiLh  and  American  possessions  in  the  50°  N.  lati- 
tude would  pass  across  the  island,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  is  inhabited  by  Indians  of  not  a warlike  dis- 
position. 

The  climate,  according  to  Captain  Cook’s  acconnt, 
as  well  as  all  subsequent  accounts,  is  far  milder  than 
that  of  the  same  latitude  upon  the  Atlantic  coasts. — 
The  chief  employment  of  the  natives  is  fishing  and 
killing  land  and  sea  animals.  In  the  year  1786,  an 
association  of  British  merchants  formed  a small  set- 
tlement on  the  sound,  or  Hope  bay,  the  entrance  to 
which  in  49.33  N.  lat.  233.12  E.  Ion.  between  two 


rocky  points,  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  from  each  othef- 
between  three  and  four  miles,  and  within  which  the 
bay  widens  and  extends  to  the  northward  four 
leagues,  affording  fine  anchorage  and  good  harbors. 
The  Spaniards  In  1789,  during  the  quatrel  above  al- 
luded to,  seized  the  “ettlement  arid  dispossessed  the 
British.  The  Spanish  claim,  by  discovery,  extend- 
ed many  degrees  farther  north.  Capt.  Violet,  alias 
Capt  Marryatt,  would  not  probably  object  to  the 
Mormons  settling  there,  as,  in  his  work,  he  appeared 
to  regard  them  as  the.  futhre  adjuvants  for  British 
power  on  this  continent. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Poltawatomies.  We  learn  from  the  Washington 
Union  that  the  delegation  of  Indians  from  the  Potta- 
walomies,  who  arrived  in  that  city  a few  days  ago, 
had  a “talk”  on  Friday  last  with  the  Cherokee  dele- 
galion,  which  has  been  there  for  some  time  past. — 
The  meeting  was  requested  by  the  former,  some  of 
whom  had  attended  as  delegates  from  their  tribe  at 
the  last  grand  council  held  in  the  Cherokee  nation  at 
Tah-le-quah  in  the  month  of  June,  1843.  Mr.  John 
Ross,  the  head  ehiefof  the  Cherokees,  made  a speech 
on  the  occasion,  advising  the  Pottawatomies  to  adopt 
the  habits  of  the  whites.  His  remarks  are  said  to 
have  been  very  feeling.  His  auditors  were  very 
much  moved  bv  his  arguments,  and  after  he  had 
concluded,  the  pipe  ot  friendship  was  passed  round 
the  council,  which  then  broke  up;  the  Pottawato- 
mies rising  and  passing  around  the  circle,  each 
shaking  hands  with  every  other  person  in  the  room. 

Fatal  Malady  at  the  Raw  Village.  A correspondent 
of  the  Western  (Mo.)  Expositor  writes  from  West- 
port,  Oct.  1st,  1845: — 

“I  arrived  last  night,  in  company  with  Major 
Cummins,  from  the  Kaw  village.  On  our  arrival 
we  found  them  in  a most  deplorable  situation,  having 
lost  in  the  last  two  weeks  some  68  of  their  men  and 
women;  and,  as  the  Indians  informed  us,  perhaps 
double  that  number  of  young:  they  did  not  pretend 
to  count  infants. 

“The  air  was  perfectly  putrid,  as  they  bury  their 
dead  on  the  top  of  the  ground— only  laying  a few 
sod  or  loose  stone  on  the  top.  Bathing  seems  to  be 
the  principal  remedy;  excepting  some  secret  hum- 
buggery  that  some  pretending  juggler  resorts  to,  call- 
ing him  a big  medicine  Nacondga,  such  as  blowing, 
burning,  &c. 

“They  further  informed  us  that  their  horses  are 
all  dying,  having  lost  a great  many.  They  are 
taken  with  swelling  under  the  chest,  which  con- 
tinues until  they  die;  and  they  further  say  that  they 
find  a great  many  deer  dead  on  the  prairies,  also 
coons,  which  seem  to  die  in  the  same  way  as  their 
horses. 

“For  the  loss  of  their  horses,  they  have  a reme- 
dy for  supplying  their  horse9,  by  robbing  the  traders 
and  emigrants.  They  raised  no  corn  of  conse- 
quence, having  been  overflown  last  spring.  Those 
who  are  well  enough,  are  all  starting  for  the  buffalo. 

“The  object  of  the  visit  was,  to  pay  them  their  last 
annuity.  1 would  recommend  every  trader  passing 
through  their  country,  to  lay  on  bis  trail  rope.” 


Emigration.  According  to  a report  recently  made 
by  the  emigration  commissioners  to  the  British  par- 
liament, there  left  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  1844: 

From  England  50,257 

“ Scotland  4,504 

“ Ireland  15,925 


Total  70,686 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  now  a much  larger 
emigration  from  England  than  from  either  Ireland  or 
Scotland. 

It  is  further  stated  that  about  four  fifths  of  the 
English  emigrants  go  to  the  United  States,  and  only 
about  one-sixth  to  the  Briiisli  North  American  Co- 
lonies; on  the  contrary,  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  go 
to  those  colonies,  and  one-fifth  come  to  this  country, 
while  of  the  Scotch,  but  one-third  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  fully  one-ball  enter  the  Canadas. 

Th’e  proportion  of  cabin  passengers  among  these 
emigrants,  important  as  an  index  to  their  condition, 
is  set  down  as  follows: 

England— cabin  passengers,  4070,  or  I in  12| 
Scotland  “ “ 663,  or  1 in  7 

Ireland  “ “ 156,  or  1 in  102 

Although  all  who  take  a steerage  passage  are  not 
in  straitened  circumstances,  still  as  a general  rule, 
such  may  be  stated  to  be  the  case.  Out  ot  70,636 
emigrants  then  from  Great  Britain,  it  is  probable 
that  60,000  of  them  carry  no  wealth  but  muscle,  and 
the  habit  of  using  it.  , 

The  statement  to  the  23d  Sept,  from  Quebec,  of 
the  arrival  of  immigrants,  gives  the  number  this  year 
at  22,805,  or  an  increase,  compared  with  last  year, 
of  5,695. 
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Massachusetts. — Statistics  of  Fall  River.  The  Fall 
River  News  contains  a table,  prepared  by  two  of  the 
assessors,  showing  the  amount  of  the  manufacturing 
and  other  business  in  that  town  for  the  year  ending 
April  1,  1845.  From  this  tabic  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing particulars: 

Cotton  manufactories. — Number  of  mills,  6;  number 
of  spindles  in  operation,  38,952;  pounds  of  cotton 
consumed  during  the  year,  l,55u,280;  yards  of  cloth 
manufactured  during  the  same  time,  7,030,950;  gross 
value  of  cloth,  §583,160;  pounds  of  yarn  manufactur- 
ed besides,  66  405;  number  of  males  employed  in  cot- 
ton manfactories,  250;  females,  520. 

Calico  manufactories. — Number  of  establishments, 
2;  yards  of  calico  printed  during  the  year,  16,640,000; 
gross  value  of  calico  printed,  §2,000,000;  males  em- 
ployed, 795;  females,  48. 

Woollen  Manufactory. — One  mill  of  seven  sets  of 
machinery;  pounds  of  wool  consumed,  160,000; 
yards  of  casimere  and  satinet  manufactured,  160,- 
000;  value  thereof,  §140,000;  males  employed,  70; 
females,  40. 

Iron  manufactory. — Number  of  mills,  2;  tons  of 
iron  manufactured  and  not  made  into  nails,  1,400, 
value  of  same,  §216,000;  tons  of  nails  manufactured, 
3250,  value  of  same,  §260,000;  males  employed  in 
iron  manufacture,  300. 

Iron  foundry. — One  establishment  of  three  furna- 
ces; tons  of  castings  turned  out,  1,275;  value  of  same, 
§44,625;  hands  employed,  65. 

Machinery. — Value  of  articles  manufactured,  §124,- 
500;  hands  employed,  124. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  about  470  hands  were 
employed  in  various  other  kinds  of  manufacture  or 
production,  (exclusive  of  agriculture,  whaling,  &c.,) 
the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  whom  was 
about  §223,000. 

Connecticut. — Noriuich.  A correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  thus  speaks  of 
old  Norwich  in  Connecticut.  He  has  evidently  been 
looking  over  the  musty  rolls  and  simple  annals  of  the 
early  men  of  that  settlement.  We  see  among  the 
given  names  of  the  females  none  but  what  be  consi- 
dered as  common  to  parts  of  New  England — to  those 
may  be  added,  “Silence,  Faith,  Charity,  Hope,  Pru- 
dence, Saba,  Ketuarah,  and  others  of  like  character 
and  origin. 

In  1710  it  was  voted  to  build  “a  new  meeting 
house.”  One  of  the  fixtures  of  this  house  was  an 
hour  glass,  placed  in  a frame,  and  made  fast  to  the 
pulpit.  It  cost  two  and  eight  pence.  In  1729  it  was 
placed  under  the  especial  care  of  Captain  Joseph 
Tracy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  it  duly  turned  when 
it  ran  out  in  service  time,  and  to  keep  the  lime  be- 
tween meetings.  In  most  of  the  New  England  set- 
tlements some  of  the  inhabitants  were  oddly  named. 
But  in  this  respect  Norwich  (as  “Jack  Downing”  so 
classically  expresseth  it)  seems  to  ‘have  taken  the 
rag  off  the  bush.’  In  the  list  of  her  worthies  are  the 
Jepthah  Eldetkin,  Cordile  Fitch,  Merit  Rockwell, 
Friend  Weeks,  Aquilla  Giffords,  Shadrach  Lamp- 
heer,  Zorobabel  Wigham,  Retrieve  More,  Rezen 
Geer,  Hopestill  Armstrong,  and  Yet-once  Barstow. 
These  were  all  names  of  the  lords  of  creation,  and 
among  the  gentler  sex  there  were  others  every  way 
worthy  to  be  their  belter  halves,  such  for  example, 
Experience  Porter,  Submits  Peck,  Thankful  Wil- 
loughby, Zipporah  Haskill,  Zillah  Grist,  Delive- 
rance Squier,  Obedience  Cropp,  Civil  Tracy,  Dia- 
dema  Hide,  Mercy  Polly,  Tirzah  Morgan.  What 
the  names  of  their  children  must  have  been,  if  two 
of  the  above  list  had  happened  to  marry,  ‘goodness 
only  knows,’  but  from  the  cognomen  that  might  have 
been  expected,  most  fervently  could  we  pray,  ‘good 
Lord,  deliver  us.’ 

As  illustrating  the  ‘steady  habits’  of  the  place’  and 
especially  of  the  times,  the  Huntingtons  were  regu- 
larly put  in  as  town  clerks  from  time  immemorial,  and 
one  of  the  Tracys  was  town  treasurer  from  1735  to 
1771,  when  he  was  83  years  of  age.  In  morals,  too, 
the  town  was  exemplary.  One  man  is  recorded  as 
having  been  fined  six  shillings  for  saying  ‘damn  me;’ 
a young  woman  was  arraigned  for  laughing  in 
church;  several  persons  for  walking  out  on  Sunday 
evening;  and  a Mr.  Brown,  the  first  man  that  owned 
a chaise  in  town,  for  riding  to  church  in  it!  A part 
of  these  punishments  may  seem  to  be  overstrained; 
but  if  the  ghosts  of  these  old  Norwich  justices  were 
to  rise  in  some  of  our  churches,  and  check  the  silly 
and  wicked  speech  of  the  profane  of  our  day,  their 
appearance  would  not  be  amiss. 

The  notorious  Benedict  Arnold  originated  in  this 
place,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still 
standing.  From  childhood  he  was  self-willed,  reck- 
less, and  profane,  and  his  end  was  in  keeping  with 
the  proverb,  that  “the  child’s  the  father  of  the  man.” 
All  the  family  had  good  brains;  one  of  them— a 


cousin  of  Benedict — was  of  a roving  disposition  and 
remarkable  for  his  skill  in  making  extempore  verses. 
As  illustrative  of  his  promptness,  he  was  once  intro- 
duced to  Joel  Barlow,  who  was  just  then  quite  noted 
for  his  edition  of  “Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns,” 
which  like  some  hymn  book  makers  in  modern 
times,  he  had  altered  not  a little.  Barlow  asked  him 
for  a specimen  of  his  talent;  on  which  he  at  once  re- 
plied: 

“You’ve  proved  yourself  a sinful  cretur; 

You’ve  murdered  Watts,  and  spoiled  his  metre; 

You’ve  tried  the  word  of  God  to  alter, 

And  for  your  pains  deserve  a halter.’’ 

As  an  offset,  however,  to  one  Benedict  Arnold, 
Norwich  hat  been  the  birth  place  of  several  distin- 
guished and  excellent  men  and  of  the  sweetest  fe- 
male poet  of  our  country,  and  has  sent  forth  twenty- 
eight  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  most  of  whom  were 
natives  of  the  place. 

The  city  hos  now  seven  churches,  four  banks,  four 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers,  a saving  bank, 
and  several  costly  public  buildings.  From  its  location 
it  must  continue  to  be  a delightful  residence  and  a 
place  of  growing  business. 

Maryland. — Prince  George's  Agricultural  Society. 
The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Prince  George’s 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Upper  Malboro’  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  latst,  was  well  attended, 
and  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  display  of  agricul- 
tural productions  and  domestic  manufactures  is  said 
to  have  been  very  gratifying.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors were  Dr.  Bayne,  who  exhibited  specimens  of 
fine  fruit  and  vegetables;  Charles  B.  Calvert,  Esq., 
who  exhibited  a superior  collection  of  vegetables; 
and  Thomas  Duckett  and  W.  W.  W.  Bowie,  Esqs., 
who  sent  to  the  fair  various  articles  and  two  slaugh- 
tered sheep.  The  cattle  exhibited  were  very  fine, 
and  the  number  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  fairs 
of  the  society.  Those  owned  by  C.  B.  Calvert,  Esq., 
were  very  much  admired,  as  were  also  a team  of 
mules  belonging  to  Col.  H.  Capron.  The  display  of 
agricultural  implements  made  by  R.  Sinclair  & Co. 
and  Ezra  Whitman,  of  this  city,  was  large,  embrac- 
ing a variety  of  new  and  useful  labor  saving  ma- 
chines. 


PENNSYLVANY — ELECTION  RETURNS. 


City  of  Philadelphia. — 
Loco. 

Vole  for  Mayor- 
Whig. 

-1845. 

Native. 

Wards. 

Page. 

Swift. 

Eeyser. 

Upper  Delaware, 

729 

204 

304 

Lower  Delaware, 

184 

293 

339 

High, 

192 

207 

182 

Chestnut, 

170 

214 

87 

Walnut, 

128 

142 

90 

Dock, 

210 

291 

184 

Pine, 

194 

218 

232 

Locust, 

303 

408 

411 

South, 

174 

352 

218 

Middle, 

289 

371 

218 

South  Mulberry, 

341 

336 

398 

North  Mulberry, 

235 

412 

685 

North, 

398 

484 

- 443 

Cedar, 

348 

725 

511 

Now  Market, 

26 1 

279 

304 

Total, 

3928 

4962 

4524 

The  whole  vote  it  will  be  seen  amounts  to 
The  vote  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  14,603. 

13,114.— 

VOTE  FOR  CANAL  -COMMISSIONER. 

[ Compiled  from  Official  Votes,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth.] 

James  Burns,  of  Mifflin,  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. Samuel  D.  Kama,  of  Dauphin,  the  Whig.  Ro- 
bert H.  Morton,  of  Dauphin,  the  Native.  William  La- 
rimer, Jr.,  of  Allegheny,  the  abolition. 

Dem.  IV.  Nat.  Lib. 

Burns.  Earns.  Morton.  Larimer. 


Adams 

1,489 

2,039 

Allegheny 

3,813 

4,412 

818 

460 

Armstrong 

1,048 

645 

115 

Beaver 

1,705 

1,872 

25 

80 

Bedford 

2,676 

2,312 

62 

Berks 

4,837 

1,907 

110 

Brad  ford 

2,936 

2,545 

34 

Bucks 

4,123 

3,612 

378 

5 

Butler 

1,829 

1,869 

118 

Cambria 

1,110 

* 633 

27 

7 

Carbon 

554 

124 

3 

Centre 

1890 

1,049 

7 

6 

Chester 

4,309 

4,440 

283 

82 

Clarion 

725 

253 

10 

1 

Clearfield 

411 

115 

4 

Clinton 

755 

464 

25 

7 

Columbia 

2,619 

1,058 

18 

Crawford 

1,886 

1,362 

104 

Cumberland 

2,444 

2,033 

148 

Dauphin 

1,883 

1,534 

1,110 

Delaware 

1,099 

1,289 

269 

7 

Elk 

9S 

28 

24 

Erie 

1,103 

1,831 

82 

Fayette 

2,291 

1,865 

Franklin 

2.488 

2,762 

57 

1 

Green 

1,376 

544 

52 

Huntingdon 

2 105 

1,851 

506 

Indiana 

1,118 

1,501 

69 

83 

Jefferson 

358 

228 

1 

2 

Juniata 

880 

543 

268 

Lancaster 

4,105 

4,881 

2,169 

Lebanon 

1,528 

1,816 

74 

Lehigh 

1,944 

1 697 

94 

Luzerne 

2,226 

1,198 

11 

40 

Lvcoming 

1,813 

1,237 

M’Eean 

170 

114 

1 

Mercer 

2,272 

2,151 

559 

Mifflin 

1,544 

753 

31 

Monroe 

1,138 

193 

Montgomery 

3,926 

2,211 

367 

66 

Northampton 

2,728 

1,163 

102 

Northumberland 

1,640 

812 

138 

Pliilada.  county 

11,921 

3,796 

11,114 

168 

Philada.  city 

4,256 

5,131 

4,146 

133 

Perry 

1,616 

680 

147 

Pike 

403 

17 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

2,314 

1,172 

205 

Somerset 

658 

1,309 

22 

Susquehanna 

1 ,743 

900 

89 

Tioga 

1,183 

489 

4 

6 

Union 

1,416 

2,015 

43 

17 

Venango 

712 

259 

41 

Warren 

383 

291 

2 

Washington 

3,486 

2,860 

307 

VV  ayne 

943 

516 

13 

Westmoreland 

3,261 

1,527 

107 

Wyoming 

828 

722 

York 

3,187 

2,470 

57 

Total, 

119,307 

89.090 

22,938 

2,797 

Burns  majority  over  Earns,  (W.)  30,217 

“ over  Earns  and  Morton,  (N.  A.)  7,279 

“ over  Earns,  Morton  and  Larimer,  (Ab.)  4,482 


Lesislature.  Senate.  Whig.  Loco. 

Hold  over  from  last  year  7 13 

Erie,  (to  supply  a vacancy)  1 

Philadelph  ia  city  1 

Philadelphia  county  1 

Chester  and  Delaware  l 

Lancaster  and  Lebanon  2 

Westmoreland  and  Somerset  1 

Washington  1 

Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Union  1 

Dauphin  and  Northumberland  1 

Warren,  Jefferson,  McEean,  &c.  I 

Fayette  and  Greene  1 


Nat. 

I 


1 4 18  1 

House  of  Representatives. 

Adams  1 

Allegheny  4 

Armstrong  1 

Bucks  . 3 

Berks  4 

Butler  1 

Bradford  2 

Bedford  2 

Beaver  1 1 

Cumberland  2 

Crawford  2 

Chester  3 

Centre  and  Clearfield  2 

Cambria  1 

Columbia  1 

Clarion,  Jefferson  and  Venango  2 

Dauphin  1 1 

Delaware  l 

Erie  2 

Fayette  2 

Franklin  2 

Greene  1 

Huntingdon  2 

Indiana  1 

Lebanon  1 

Lehigh  and  Carbon  1 1 

Lancaster  5 

Luzerne  2 

Lycoming,  Clinton  and  Potter  2 

Mifflin  l 

Montgomery  3 

Mercer  2 

Northumbeland  1 

Perry  1 

Philadelphia  county  8 

Philadelphia  city  5 

Schuylkill  2 

Somerset  1 

Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  2 

Tioga  1 

Union  and  Juniata  2 

Washington  2 

Westmoreland  3 

Wayne  and  Pine  1 

Warren  and  McEean  1 

York  3 

Total,  32  68 


Illinois. — Termination  of  the  Mormon  t oar.  To  the 
anti-Mormon  citizens  of  Hancock  and  the  surrounding 
counties. 

Camp  Carthage,  Oct.  4.  1845. 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  copies  of  a cor- 
respondence between  ourselves  and  the  “twelve”  at 
Nauvoo.  Having  witnessed  with  deep  regret  the 
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deplorable  condition  of  things  which  exists  in  thh 
county,  as  it  regards  both  the  peace  and  safety  of  th< 
community,  wc  have  applied  our  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  restore  confidence  and  set  on  foot  a perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  distract  this 
county.  We  sincerely  trust  that  object  is  in  a fair 
train  of  being  accomplished. 

The  Mormons  have  pledged  themselves  by  word 
and  in  writing,  to  remove  from  the  state.  Aside 
from  these  pledges,  there  are  reasons  which  incline 
us  to  the  opinion  that  such  is  their  intention.  You 
desire  to  see  them  removed.  We  think,  also,  that 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  quiet  in  this  coun 
ty,  they  had  best  remove;  and  we  have  so  advised 
them.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with  a proper  sense 
of  justice  or  humanity,  that  families  nt  women 
and  children,  should  be  driven  from  their  homes  by 
threats  or  violence,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to 
breast  the  storms  of  winter,  unprotected  by  the  co- 
vering of  a roof. 

Five  or  six  thousand  of  the  Mormons,  including 
the  entire  church  organization,  their  prominent  men, 
and  all  their  church  judicatories,  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  remove  next  spring;  and,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, they  will  do  so.  The  history  of  their 
church  ha3  shown  that  wherever  the  leaders  go, 
the  members  will  follow.  This  is  a part  of  their 
religious  duties.  When,  therefore,  this  colony  shall 
have  started,  for  a home  west  of  the  Rocky  iVloun 
tains,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  evidence  that  all 
design  removing,  and  will  remove.  Many  citizens 
of  other  counties  than  Hancock,  have  resolved  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  Mormons,  to  remove  in 
the  spring;  and  most  or  nearly  all  of  those  w ith  whom 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  ot 
the  Mormons  to  remove  as  submitted  to  us,  if  it  is 
carried  out  in  good  faith. 

At  the  solicitation  of  men  of  all  parties  and  from 
a conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  Gen. 
Hardin  has  determined  to  station  a portion  of  his 
troops  in  this  county,  to  maintain  order,  who  will 
continue  in  the  field  until  the  governor  shall  order 
them  to  be  disbanded.  We  have  also  recommended 
to  the  governor  to  appoint  an  attorney  to  act  for  the 
state,  who  shall  decide  what  process  the  military 
force  shall  execute;  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
being  harassed  by  being  called  out  to  act  in  frivo- 
lous and  improper  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
check  and  restrain  the  troops  from  any  improper  ac- 
tion. 

Order  and  quiet  are  again  restored  to  your  county, 
and  men  are  daily  returning  to  their  homes  and  busi- 
ness, without  apprehension  of  illegal  and  improper 
inturruption. 

These  measures,  we  think,  ought  to  satisfy  you.  All 
that  some  of  you  might  demand,  could  not  be  granted 
consistently  with  the  rights  of  others.  You  should 
be  satisfied  with  attaining  that  which  is  practicable 
and  probable. 

We  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  be  quiet  and  order- 
ly  at  the  same  time  warn  you  not  to  violate  the  law. 

The  troops  stationed  in  Hancock  will  enforce  it  at 
all  hazards. 

Remember:  Whatever  may  be  the  aggression 
against  vou,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  may  be  for- 
feited. ’ll  cannot  be  denied  that  ihe  burning  of  the 
houses  of  the  Mormons  in  Hancock  county,  by  which 
a large  number  of  women  and  children  have  been 
rendered  homeless  and  houseless,  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  was  an  act  criminal  in  itself,  and  disgrace- 
ful to  its  perpetrators.  And  it  should  also  be  known, 
that  it  has  led  many  persons  to  believe,  that,  even 
if  the  Mormons  are  as  bad  as  they  are  represented, 
they  are  no  worse  than  those  who  have  burnt  their 
houses.  . 

Whether  your  cause  is  just  or  unjust,  the  acts  ot 
these  incendiaries  have  thus  lost  tor  you  some- 
thing of  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  your  fel- 
low citizens;  and  a resort  to  or  persistence  in,  such 
a course,  under  existing  circumstances,  will  make 
you  forfeit  all  of  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
community. 

We  trust  and  believe,  for  this  lovely  portion  of  our 
state,  a brighter  day  is  dawning;  and  we  beseech  all 
parties  not  to  seek  to  hasten  its  approach  by  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary,  nor  to  disturb  its  dawn  by 
the  clash  of  arms. 

Your  fellow  citizens, 

JOHN  J.  HARDIN, 

S.  A.  DOUGLASS, 

W.  B.  WARREN, 

J.  A.  McDOUGAL. 

Jfauvoo,  Oct.  1,  1845. 

To  the  first  President  and  Council  of  the  church  at  JVau- 

voo: 

Having  had  a free  and  full  conversation  with  you 
this  day  in  reference  to  your  proposed  removal  from 
this  county,  together  with  the  membors  of  your 


church,  we  have  to  request  you  to  submit  the  facts 
and  intentions  stated  to  us  in  said  conversation  to 
writing,  in  order  that  we  may  lay  them  before  the 
governor  and  people  of  the  state.  We  hope  that  by 
so  doing,  it  will  have  a tendency  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment at  present  existing  in  the  public  mind. 

We  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves,  re- 
spectfully yours,  &c. 

JOHN  J.  HARDIN, 

S.  A.  DOUGLASS, 

W.  B.  WARREN, 

J.  A.  McDOUGAL. 

[The  pledge  of  the  Mormons,  pages  114  and  115  ] 


Tennessee. 


Officiat,  vote  of  Tennessee. 

EAST  TENNESSEE 


1843. 


1841. 


1845. 


Camp  Carthage,  Oct.  3d,  1845. 

To  the  first  President  and  High  Council  of  the  church 
of  Latter  Day  Saints: 

Since  our  conference  with  you  yesterday,  we  have 
arrived  at  this  place,  and  have  held  free  conversa- 
tion with  the  anti  Mormons  of  this  and  the  surround- 
ing counties. 

We  have  read  to  them  your  statement  made  to  us 
on  the  1st  inst.  We  have  informed  them  that  you  in- 
dividually made  similar  statements  to  us,  with  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  truth,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  earnest  determination  to  carry  out 
your  expressed  intentions  in  good  faith. 

In  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  on  yester- 
day, in  this  place,  by  the  delegates  from  nine  coun- 
ties, (the  citizens  of  Hancock  being  excluded 
from  the  meeting,)  it  was  resolved  (as  we  are 
informed,  not  having  seen  a copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions) to  accept  your  proposition  to  remove  in  the 
spring. 

Since  we  have  made  public  the  statement  by  you 
made  to  us,  there  seems  to  be  a general  acquiescence 
in  it  by  citizens  of  other  counties  and  of  this,  so  far 
as  to  agree  to  restrain  and  withhold  all  further  vio- 
lence, and  that  you  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace 
next  spring. 

We  are  convinced  that  affairs  have  reached  such 
a crisis  that  it  has  become  impossible  for  your  church 
to  remain  in  this  county. 

After  what  has  been  said  and  written  by  yourselves, 
it  will  be  confidently  expected  by  us  and  the  whole 
community  that  you  will  remove  from  the  state,  with 
your  whole  church,  in  the  manner  you  have  agreed 
in  your  statement  to  us. 

Should  you  not  do  so,  we  are  satisfied,  however 
much  we  may  deprecate  violence  and  bloodshed, 
that  violent  measures  will  be  resorted  to,  to  com 
pel  your  removal,  which  will  result  in  most  disas 
trous  consequences  to  yourselves  and  your  opponents, 
and  that  the  end  will  be  your  expulsion  from  the 
state. 

We  think  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  you  to 
make  it  apparent  that  you  are  actually  preparing  to 
remove  in  the  spring. 

By  carrying  out,  in  good  faith,  your  proposition 
to  remove  as  submitted  to  us,  we  think  you  should 
be,  and  will  be  permitted  to  depart  peaceably  next 
spring  for  your  destination  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  law  and  order  in 
the  county,  the  commanding  general  proposes  to 
leave  an  armed  force  in  this  county,  which  will  be 
sufficient  for  th.it  purpose,  and  which  will  remain  so 
long  as  the  governor  deems  it  necessary. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  such 
force  for  vexatious  or  improper  objects,  we  will  re- 
commend the  governor  of  the  state  to  send  some 
competent  legal  officer  to  remain  here,  and  have  the 
power  of  deciding  what  process  shall  be  executed 
by  said  military  force. 

We  recommend  to  you  to  place  every  possible  re 
strairit  in  your  power  over  the  members  of  your 
church,  to  prevent  them  from  committing  acts  of  ag- 
gression or  retaliation  on  any  citizens  of  the  state, 
as  a contrary  course  may,  and  most  probably  will, 
bring  about  a collision  which  will  subvert  all  efforts 
to  maintain  the  peace  in  this  county;  and  we  purpose 
making  a similar  requesLof  your  opponents  in  this 
and  the  surrounding  counties. 

With  many  wishes  that  you  may  find  that  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  your  destination,  which 
you  desire,  we  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
Yours,  &c  , JOHN  J.  HARDIN, 

W.  B.  WARREN, 

S.  A.  DOUGLASS, 

J.  A.  McDOUGAL. 

Illinois  Canal  lands.  So  far  the  attempt  to  lease 
the  lands  in  Illinois  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  has 
entirely  failed.  The  Ottawa  Free  Trader  says  that 
the  agents  of  the  trustees  have  traversed  the  whole 
line,  and  attempted  to  make  leases,  but  “the  settlers 
stood  firm  to  their  rights,”  and  the  agents  have  aban- 
doned this  part  of  their  duty.  They  confine  them- 
selves to  those  lands  only  to  which  there  are  no  pre- 
emption rights. 
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12,295 

10,892 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


China.  A very  interesting  lecture  was  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  last  week  in  Boston,  be- 
fore the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  the 
subject  of  “China.”  From  a running  report  of  it, 
published  in  the  Journal,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

To  an  European  or  an  American,  said  the  lectur- 
er, just  landed  in  China,  every  everything  appears 
strange.  He  finds  himself  not  only  at  the  antipodes, 
physically  sepaking,  but  at  the  antipodes  in  a moral 
sense.  He  sees  around  him  countless  myriads  of 
men  in  a strange  garb,  and  with  a general  appear- 
ance unlike  to  all  that  to  which  he  has  heretofore 
been  accustomed.  He  observes  the  most  studied  uni- 
formity among  the  various  classes,  and  the  progress 
of  everything  which  falls  under  his  observation,  so 
slow  and  so  unvaried,  strikes  him  in  singular  con- 
trast with  our  own  changing  manners  and  locomo- 
tive speed.  A thousand  things  admonish  him  that 
he  is  in  a strange  land.  He  hears  the  constant 
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sounding  of  gcngs,  he  observed  innumerable  boats  on 
the  rivers,  the  dwelling  places  of  millions  of  Chinese 
— carts  moved  on  land  by  sails,  as  well  as  boats  on 
the  water,  if  the  pilot  looks  to  the  compass  to  di- 
rect their  course  upon  the  deep,  he  looks  to  the  point- 
ing of  the  south  pole, — if  he  receives  a letter  he  will 
find  it  written  in  lines  running  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  sheet,  reading  from  right  to  left,  with  the  date 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letter — no  alphabet  being  used 
but  ideographic  characters.  The  mourning,  instead 
of  being  black,  as  with  us,  is  white  with  the  Chinese 
— the  3hoe  even  is  whitened  with  some  substance,  to 
correspond  with  other  portions  of  dress.  He  sees 
the  saucer  placed  on  the  cup  instead  of  the  cup  on 
the  saucer — shuttlecocks  played  with  the  feet  in- 
stead of  the  hands — ladies’  feet  compressed,  instead 
of  their  waists — leaves  of  a book  cut  open  and  trim- 
med on  the  back — a person  swimming  strikes  his 
hands  vertically  and  not  horizontally — the  top  of  the 
head  shaved — and  when  a friend  meets  you  in  the 
street,  he  does  not  shake  your  hands,  but  shakes  his 
hands  at  you — the  infantry  armed  with  matchlocks, 
the  cavalry  with  the  bow  and  arrow — and  a colonel 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  not  unfrcquently  bran- 
dishing a pan  instead  of  a sword.  He  will  not  only 
note  these  exterior  forms  of  difference,  but  will 
learn  that  nobility  is  not  inherited  from  the  father 
by  the  son,  but  rather,  if  one  may  so  speak,  by  the 
father  from  the  son — good  deeds  reflecting  back  up- 
on a remote  ancestry.  Corruption  of  blood,  for 
crimes  committed,  affects  ancestors  long  since  dead 
and  gone,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  affect  pos- 
terity. AH  these  things  will  strike  one,  upon  a cur- 
sory view;  but  it  is  just  to  treat  the  subject  in  a dif- 
ferent manner,  or  injustice  will  be  done  to  a great 
and  polished  people. 

We  in  America  receive  our  language,  and,  unfor- 
tunately too  many  of  our  ideas,  from  Europe.  We 
speak  as  if  we  were  the  descendants  of  the 
oldest  nation  on  the  globe — of  history  as  com- 
plete, if  that  history  is  ours — of  our  civiliza- 
tion as  the  unique  idea  of  civilized  society — of 
the  first  voyages  to  India  as  discoveries,  as  if  the 
teeming  millions  of  China  had  no  existence  till  dis- 
covered by  a Portuguese  navigator.  He,  the  lectu- 
rer, would  not  speak  of  Chinese  civilization  alone, 
but  also  of  its  high  antiquity.  China  had  for  ages 
cultivated  the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences.  The 
language  of  Confucius,  the  contemporary  of  Herodi- 
tus,  is  now  the  vernacular  tongue  of  this  great  peo- 
ple. The  discovery  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  mari- 
ner’s compass,  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  porce- 
lains, the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  and  even 
the  circulation  of  bank  notes,  bad  their  day  in  China, 
centuries  ago.  The  lecturer  did  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  was  not  possessed  by  the  Chinese  anterior 
to  the  history  of  Europe,  except  the  steam  engine. 

Our  word  “China,”  as  designating  the  land  of  the 
Chinese,  is  unknown  to  their  language,  and  is  of  Por- 
tugese origin.  Mr.  Custiing  here  gave  the  three 
names  by  which  the  Chinese  designate  their  country, 
and  also  the  English  translations  of  them,  which  be 
said  were  quite  faulty.  Two  of  them  are  translated, 
one  the  “Central  Land,”  the  other,  the  “Central 
Flowery  Land” — the  third  escaped 'our  ear.  The 
Chinese  empire  consists  of  two  great  classes  of  peo- 
ple— the  Chinese,  who  inhabit  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  proper,  and  the  Tartars,  divided  into  the  Man- 
chou,  Mongol  Tartar,  &c.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  China  contains  a population  of  350,000,000 
souls — by  many  this  estimate  is  doubted,  but  those 
who  doubt  concede  a population  of  250,000,000,  de- 
ducting ad  libitum  from  the  census  taken  by  Lhe  Chi- 
nese themselves.  A slight  analysis  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  w ill  put  an  end  to  all  speculation.  One 
will  see  in  China  a vast  multitude  of  human  beings, 
all  active  arid  industrious.  A comparison  of  the 
territory  of  China,  its  climate,  its  laws,  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people,  with  those  of  other  nations, 
will  soon  convince  one  that  the  empire  is  the  seat  of 
a vast  population.  A portion  ot  China  lies  on  the 
tropics,  where  two  crops  are  easily  produced  every 
season.  No  beasts  of  burden  are  to  be  seen  in  south- 
ern China.  All  transportation  is  carried  on  on  the 
camels,  or  on  the  backs  of  men.  The  boats  on  the 
canals  are  tracked  by  men,  no  horses  are  to  be  seen, 
except  what  are  in  use  for  the  Tartar  cavalry,  and 
but  few  buffaloes,  which  are  used  for  ploughing  some 
peculiar  soils.  These  facts  prove  that  the  country  is 
capable  of  supporting  a dense  population.  It  is  not 
the  case  in  China  as  in  this  country — they  have  not 
to  produce  in  one  crop  sufficient  to  support  them  the 
year  round,  or  to  sustain  beasts  of  burden,  that  con- 
sume as  much  as  men  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  country.  The  land  is  ol  one  entire  cultivated 
garden,  except  the  large  grounds  lei t for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  These  facts  would  leave  nothing  to 
deduct  from  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  as  to  their 
own  population.  But  there  are  others.  The  abste- 
miousness of  the  Chinese  is  one.  They  also  eat  cats, 


rats,  dogs,  &c.  There  is  an  immense  emigration 
constantly  going  forth.  In  souiliern  China  there  are 
more  producible  articles  of  fruit  than  in  almost  nnv 
other  sectii  n of  the  globe.  (We  understood  Mr. 
Cushing  to  say  that  the  banana  produces  as  131  to  1 
of  our  wheat,  and  44  to  1 of  our  potato.)  # * * 

When  we  consider  the  facts  of  the  immense  popu- 
lation of  China,  that  its  government  and  laws  have 
endured  for  centuries,  we  come  to  ask  what  is  the 
form  of  its  government,  and  what  the  principle  of  its 
social  organization.  The  exterior  form  is  a heredita- 
, ry  monarchy.  The  reigning  sovereign  bears  a parti- 
cular name,  not  his  own  name,  but  the  name  of  his 
reign,  as  it  is  deemed  sacrilegious  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  after  he  ascends  the  throne  — 
The  prominent,  and  it  may  be  said,  almost  the  only, 
principle  of  government  is  the  paternal  relation — the 
emperor  is  called  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the 
idea  of  the  paternal  relation  runs  through  all  the  ha- 
bits, laws,  and  customs  of  the  people.  It  h a fiction 
notwithstanding,  but  a beautiful  one. 

The  radical  idea  in  the  social  organization  of  the 
Chinese,  is  veneration  to  parents.  Annual  offerings 
are  made  at  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  chil- 
dren are  most  relentlessly  punished  by  their  parents 
for  any  disrespect  shown  to  them. 

The  sovereign  power  is  of  a religious  as  well  as  a 
political  character.  When  presented  to  the  empe- 
ror, the  individual  must  prostrate  himself  three 
times  to  the  ground,  rising  each  time,  and  touching 
the  ground  each  time  he  prostrates  himself.  This 
may  be  seen  going  on  every  day  among  the  common 
people  in  the  streets,  who  are  constantly  bowing  at 
their  altars,  idols,  &c.  The  ceiemony  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  total  submission,  mingled,  it  may  be, 
with  religious  devotion. 

Scholars  constitute  the  first  rank  in  the  empire. — 
After  passing  the  examinations,  which  are  most 
strict,  the  most  meritorious  are  appointed  to  the  in- 
ferior offices  of  government  employ,  destined  through 
good  behavior  to  rise  to  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the 
government. 

In  China  an  official  is  punished  by  degrading  him 
from  his  rank.  In  this  country,  in  our  navy  for  in- 
stance, the  case  is  dilferent.  If  an  officer  behaves 
badly  he  is  suspended  with  or  without  pay,  &c.,  but 
an  officer  is  never  degraded,  as  for  instance  from  a 
captain  to  a midshipman.  In  China  this  is  the  mode 
of  punishment,  it  is  the  universal  tenure  of  office. — 
And  a man  has  to  commence  anew,  eligible  again  to 
the  highest  office,  if  he  conducts  well. 

Public  opinion  is  as  much  regarded  in  China  as  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  Newspapers 
abound,  and  are  read  as  much  as  in  this  country. — 
The  Chinese  have  their  red  book,  a3  we  have  our 
blue  book.  Pamphlets,  labored  arguments  are  pub- 
lished as  with  us,  and  in  larlher  analogy,  periodical 
addresses  are  made  by  the  sovereign  to  the  people, 
which,  however,  inculcate  morals  as  well  as  poli- 
tics. 

The  stated  agricultural  festivals  are  a great  fea- 
ture with  the  Chinese — it  is  at  these  times  that  the 
emperor  drives  the  plough  belore  the  whole  court, 
an  example  to  his  subjects. 

The  works  of  Confucius  are  read  by  all,  and  their 
influence  on  the  public  mind  is  unbounded.  They 
publish  as  much,  and  as  cheaply,  as  in  the'United 
States;  and  the  people  read  and  write  as  generally  as 
they  do  in  this  country.  Their  language,  which  was 
at  first  hieroglyphic,  has  become  one  of  arbitrary 
signs,  but  not  letters — there  is  no  alphabet,  but  each 
separate  sign  stands  for  a particular  idea;  there  are 
8U,0U0  characters  in  their  dictionary,  and  from  this 
it  may  be  inferred  what  an  immense  labor  it  is  to 
learn  their  language,  and  what  it  is  which  converts 
Ctiina  into  one  great  school.  Oral  language  differs 
in  different  provinces,  but  the  written  language  in 
the  same  throughout  China.  The  written  language 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  oral  languages  of  the 
provinces,  as  the  Arabic  numerals  do  to  the  various 
languages  of  Europe.  When  persons  from  different 
provinces  cannot  comprehend  each  other,  they  re- 
sort to  writing  or  making  figures  in  the  air.  This 
language  giving  unity  to  the  people,  laws,  &c.,  has 
done  everything  for  the  stability  of  the  government. 

The  mariners  of  the  Chinese  are  eminently  courte- 
ous. Ladies  do  not  mir.gie  in  their  public  assem- 
blies. The  lecturer  would  not  pronounce  their  mo- 
rals of  a higher  or  lower  standard  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope. He  did  not  believe  it  the  province  of  a tran- 
sient visiter  so  lo  do.  The  Chinese  estimate  the 
morals  of  the  Europeans  at  a low  rate, — they  have 
learned  them  from  English  sailors  and  soldiers  with- 
in the  past  five  years.  When  the  missionaries  re- 
monstrate with  the  Chinese  upon  sin,  they  signifi- 
cantly point  to  the  morals  of  the  foreigners.  The 
I Chinese  are  cminclly  intellectual.  The  country 
! abounds  in  books,  public  libraries,  and  shops  for  the 
sale  of  books.  A catalogue  of  one  of  their  libraries 


comprises  leu  volumes.  To  every  dwelling- hou" 
books  are  a necessary  article  of  furniture. 

The  slaple  food  of  the  Chinese  is  rice.  In  the  de 
corations  of  their  tables  ami  furniture  of  their  house' 
traces  of  a high  civilization  may  be  found.  The  lux 
uries  of  the  table  consists  of  biclie  de  mer,  shark’s  fins 
and  edible  birds’  nests,  the  latter  the  highest  cost  ar 
tide  of  food  in  China.  The  food  of  the  Tartar,  i.-, 
game,  which  is  roasted  and  served  up  whole,  while 
the  Chinese  is  served  in  small  dishes.  Their  drinks 
are  tea,  and  a spirit  distilled  from  rice.  Many  of 
the  #linking  vessels  now  in  use  in  tile  United  States 
are  copied  from  the  Chinese. 

Commercially  speaking,  China  is  complete  in  her- 
self. She  raises  her  bread-stuffs,  except  some  little 
riee  which  she  imports.  She  has  tea,  silks,  materi- 
als for  utensils  of  iron,  and  wood,  coal,  precious  me- 
tals, &c.  Her  commerce  she  changed  by  the  course 
of  the  opium  trade,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  Chi- 
na. It  would  sooti,  however,  been  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  cotton,  large  quantities  of  which,  of 

the  raw  kind,  she  imports  from  the  United  States. 

She  also  imports  the  manufactured  article  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Great  Britain.  The  use  of 
machinery  is  prohibited  in  China.  The  trade,  whe- 
ther it  goes  direct  from  this  country  or  from  Great 
Britain,  greatly  benefits  us,  as,  perhaps,  6 7lhs  of 
British  manufactured  goods  consist  of  American  cot- 
ton. 

Letter  from  John  Quincy  Adams.—' The  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  Edwards  Lester,  lhe 
translator  of  Ceba’s  Citizen  of  a Republic.  The  hook 
is  a good  one,  hut  Mr.  Adams’s  leuer  superexcellem. 
It  will  be  read  by  old  and  young  with  undivided  interest. 
We  copy  it  from  the  Mirror. — Nevi  York  Express. 

Quincy,  (Mass)  October  II,  1345. 

Dear  Sir:  Indisposition  has  delayed  the  answer 
which  should  have  been  immediately  returned  lo  your 
letter  of  the  23d  of  last  month,  which  I received,  tooetli- 
er  w.th  the  ‘Citizen  of  a Republic,’’  by  Ansaldo  Ceba;  lor 
both  I offer  you  my  cordial  thanks  and  particular"  y tor 
the  dedication  of  the  hook. 

It  is  a remark,  I believe,  of  Burke,  “That  liberty  in- 
heres in  some  sensible  object,  and  that  every  nation  has 
formed  to  itself  some  favorile  point,  which,  by  way  of 
eminence,  becomes  the  criierion  of  iheir  happiness. 
That  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  England  were", 
from  the  earliest  times,  chiefly  upon  on  the°quesiion  of 
taxing.  That  most  of  toe  contests  in  the  ancient  com- 
mon wealths  turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  the  eleciiou 
of  magistrate,  or  on  the  balance  among  the  several  or- 
ders ot  the  Stale.  The  question  of  money  Was  noi  with 
them  so  immediate.” 

And,  pursuing  the  same  idea,  he  shows  that  the  ques- 
tion of  our  Revolution  was  a contest  of  liberty  accord- 
ing to  Enlish  M as,  and  on  Enlisli  principles;  and  that 
the  champions  of  liberty  in  E igland,  fora  succession  of 
ages,  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  inculcate  as  a funda- 
mental principle,  lhat  in  all  monarchies  the  people  inu.-r, 
in  effect,  lliernseives,  mediately  or  immediately,  possess 
the  power  of  granting  their  own  money,  or  no  shadow 
of  liberty  could  subsist.  “The  colonies,”  he  adds,  “drew 
from  England,  as  with  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and 
principles.  Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  the  English, 
fixed  and  attached  on  this  specific  point  of  taxing,  liber- 
ty might  be  sale,  or  might  be  endangered  in  twenty  «- 
tlier  particulars,  without  being  much  plesed  or  alarmed: 
here  they  felt  its  pulse,  and,  as  they  found  that  heat, 
(hey  thought  themselves  sick  or  sound.” 

The  cause  of  the  American  Ri  volution,  so  far  as  it 
was  a contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
was  thus  a question  of  property,  a.  limitation  merely  of 
lhe  power  ot  Government  to  levy  money  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  taxation;  it  was,  in  principle,  John  Hampden’s 
question  ol  ship-money.  When  the  progessol  the  Revo- 
lution changed  the  principle  ol  the  enntrovesy  to  a war 
fur  independence, and  the  colonies  werecalled  toform  con- 
stiiutions  of  government  and  a federative  union  for  them- 
selves, the  question  of  taxation  became  but  one  of  many 
other  principles  in  the  organization  of  government,  in- 
volving the  whole  theory  of  human  rights,  and  all  the 
foundations  of  iilierty  staked  upon  the  fabric  of  the  so 
cial  compact. 

Perhaps  t ho  circumstances  alluded  to  by  Burke  that 
our  controversy  with  Great  Britain  had  originated  in 
those  ideas  of  liberty  which  our  fathers  had  brought 
with  them  fr  nil  England,  and  which  were  concentrated 
upon  the  simple  point  of  taxation,  has  retained  an  undue 
proportion  ol  influence  in  our  estimate  of  liberiy  down 
to  the  present  lime. 

The  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  ages  were  found- 
ed also  upon  principles  of  liberty  differently  modified, 
and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  right  of  taxation! 
Our  statesmen,  patriots,  legislators,  and  people,  are  still" 
confined  by  the  lies  of  language  in  a great  degree  to  the 
literature  ot  England.  An  Italian  writer  of  an  age  pre- 
ceding that  of  i lie  civd  wars  in  England,  in  the  ’seven- 
teeth  century,  writing  on  the  duties  of  a “Citizen  of  a 
Republic,’’  with  the  history  of  Italy  added  to  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome  before  him,  must  have  embraced  a 
wider  scope  in  the  consideration  of  liberty  and  of  human 
rights  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  contracted  sphere  of  the 
conflicting  principle  ot  freedom  and  of  power  in  the 
English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I shall,  therefore,  make  it  a point  to  read  with  atten- 
tion the  work  ol  Ceba,  and,  should  my  state  of  health 
hereafter  pemit,  will  freely  give  you  may  opinion  con- 
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cerning  it.  Liberty  is  still  in  our  cotTRiry  a vital  question 
of  politics,  morals,  and  religion;  a question  upon  which 
we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  our  posterity  much  to 
act.  The  days  of  my  participation  in  it  are  passed,  but 
the  prayer  for  its  progress  and  universal  prevalence  re- 
mains to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 

I am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  fellow-citizen 
and  friend. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Ex-President  Adams. — Our  readers  we  are  sure  will 
read  the  following  letter  with  regret,  as  well  at  learning 
that  they  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  a wise,  honored,  and 
venerable  father  pleading  the  cause  of  the  bible,  as  was 
at  one  time  hoped,  as  for  the  cause  which  impels  him  t# 
decline.— N.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 


These  are  the  provisions,  yet  we  are  credibly  inform- 
ed that  the  Hanse  Towns  exact  from  American  vessels 
a duty  of  i per  cent  advalorera,  which  is  not  exacted 
from  Hanseatic  vessels.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a gross  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
treaty  however,  is  the  construction  which  is  put  upon 
what  is  deemed  the  Hanseatic  vessels.  All  treaties  with 
England  and  other  countries  provide  that  national  ves- 
sels are  those  built  within  the  respective  dominions.  In 
order  to  ensure  to  the  Hanse  Towns  a largo  share  of  the 
carrying  trade,  Mr.  Clay  thought  proper  to  sign  the  fol- 
lowing clause: 

‘ Article  i.  In  consideration  of  the  limited  extent  of 
the  territory  of  the  Republics  of  Lubec,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg,  and  of  the  intimate  connection  of  trade  and 
navigation  subsisting  between  these  Republics,  it  is 
hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  any  vessel  which  shall 


. October  6,  1315.  ' otonerZ  excIUsiVeIy  by  a citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or 

Sir:  I have  received  your  favor  ot  the  3d  instant,  and  i r .u . l.h  ...  _ ’ 


should  take  great  pleasure  in  addressing  the  New  York 
Bible  Society,  according  to  my  conditional  promise  here' 
tofore  made,  which  I have  not  forgotten;  but  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  my  health  I ain  disabled  from  attendance  i 
at  all  public  meetings,  and  cannot  flatter  myself  with 
any  more  favorable  prospect  for  the  ensuing  month  of 
November. 

My  testimony  of  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  has 
been  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  publicly  made, 
and  will  be  repeated  on  every  occasion  upon  which  it 
can  with  propriety  be  manifested.  Of  all  the  societies 
devoted  to  piety  and  charity  which  I have  known,  there 
is  none  higher  in  my  estimation  or  more  adapted  to  emi- 
nent usefulness  than  the  Bible  Society,  and  I fervently 
pray  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  rest  upon  it  and  go 
forth  with  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  fellow-citizen  and 
obedient  servant. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

E.  H.  Blatchford,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Great  excitement  in  Calcutta— The  Rev.  Dr. 
Dun,  a Presbyterian  missionary,  in  a recent  letter,  in  re- 
ference to  the  conversion,  to  Christianity,  of  several  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Mission  School  under  his  cate, 

Sa“Tothe  terrified  imaginations  of  the  Hindoo  communi 
ty,  it  looked  as  if  all  the  1200  youth  in  the  Institution 
were  about  to  abjure  Hindooism  and  embrace  Christiani- 
ty; and  the  fear  that  Hindooism  itself,  was  on  trie  eye 


ith.er  of  them,  and  of  which  the  master  shall  ho  a citi- 
zen of  either  of'  them,  such  vessel  so  owned  shall  be 
(ho'nrlf  ' considered  as  a vessel  belonging  to  Lubec,  Hamburg,  or 
ine  pre-  : Bremen.' ’’ 


Under  these  very  patriotic  provisions  any  nation  of 
Europe  may  trade  with  this  country.  The  owner  and 
master  may,  for  350  marks,  or  S 1 00,  be  made  citizens  of 
the  Hanse  Town,  and  their  vessels,  built  with  untaxed 
materials,  and  sailed  with  German  sailors  at  four  and 
five  dollars  per  month,  may  be  se.nt  to  tile  United  States 
to  compete  with  American  ships,  the  iron,  cordage,  can- 
vass and  other  materials  of  which  are  taxed  by  their 
own  Go  ernment  100  per  cent,  or  about  five  dollars  per 
ton.  The  progress  of  the  Hanse  Town  tonnage  enter- 
ing the  United  States  under  these  circumstances  has 
been  as  follows: — 

HANSEATIC  TONNAGE  ENTERING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1829. 

1943. 

1844. 

From 

Entered  Cleared. 

Hanse  Towns, 

7,290 

21,649 

40,134 

49,305 

F ranee, 

331 

664 

521 

237 

Russia, 

194 

Sweden, 

272 

1,431 

West  Indies, 

1.216 

919 

411 

Netherlands, 

4.218 

640 

1,500 

East  Indies, 

900 

Portugal, 

314 

1,165 

Mexico, 

52 

246 

England, 

1,192 

Spain, 

526 

132 

South  America, 

1,450 

510 

Trieste, 

544 

in  the  city.  Several  hundred  had  left  the  Institution,  but 
the  fact,  he  savs,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  an  excited 
state  of  pubtc  feeling,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  pupils 
should  remain  in  the  school,  quietly  pursuing  their  regu 
lar  studies,  only  proves  how  amazin 
Institution  has  on  the  native  mind 
ted  lodgement  it  has  secured  for  itself  m the  very  strut: 
holds  of  society. 


7,815  29,255  43.923  52,975 

This  increase  of  tonnage  grows  almost  entirely  out  of 
that  absurd  provision  which  allows  to  the  Hanse  Towns 
rights  enjoyed  by  no  other  nation,  viz.  that  vessels  own- 
ed by  her  nominal  citizens  shall  be  considered  vessels 
;Yn!dy  deep  a hold  The  I built  in  her  ow-i  territories.  Ol  a piece  with  this  “regu- 
and  what  a deep  sea-  latiou’’  is  the  present  tariff,  under  which  Dutch  vessels 
bring  coffee  from  Europe  free  of  duly,  and  American 
j vessels  pay  twenty  per  cent  duty.  This  is  of  course  to 
! protect  “home  industry.’’  All 


and  being  close  to  Aurora,  is  very  accessible  by  steam 
boat.  I have  several  times  referred  to  the  condition  of 
the  strata  at  and  near  to  our  city.  The  layers  of  rock 
appear  to  have  been  vaulted  or  arched  over  in  such  a 
manner  that  if  they  were  all  complete  the  elevation  here 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Aleghanies,  and  that  is 
done  too  by  an  inclination  of  the  layers  so  small  as  one 
inch  in  a rod,  not  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  a level. 
The  layers  of  coal  which  in  Meigs  county  are  level  with 
the  river,  woulJ,  if  extended  to  the  western  side  of  A- 
dams  county,  be  1009  feet  above  the  present  surface,  (see 
my  report  on  Adams  county,)  and  at  our  city  it  would 
be  m ire  than  2000  feet  above  os.  Descending  the  Ohio 
from  our  city,  • his  imaginary  coal  stratum  would  des- 
cend again  and  at  Hawsville  in  Ky.  would  reach  the 
river  where  it  ceases  to  be  imaginary  and  is  realized. 

Mr.  Lye!!  in  his  late  publication  mentions  the  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  me  on  this  subject.  The 
question  arises,  did  this  mountain  arch  ever  exist  in  fact 
at  the  place  of  our  city,  or  in  other  words,  were  the  bent 
layers  which  are  cut  off  both  to  the  east  and  west,  ever 
complete  and  continuous?  I am  of  opinion  that  these 
layers  were  continuous, and  that  causes  difficult  to  be  as- 
certained have  swept  the  upraised  layers,  away,  leaving 
a level  country,  the  surface  of  which  cuts  the  layers  of 
rocks  obliquely  and  in  reverse  order  both  east  and  west 
of  us.  Nobody  doubts  now,  that  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries formed  the  valleys  in  which  they  run  although 
these  vallies  are  five  or  six  hundred  feet  deep. — 
If  alluvial  or  river  action  has  done  this,  why  may 
not  the  action  of  a primitive  turbulent  ocean  have  re- 
moved a mountain.  What  has  become  of  the  ruins  of 
these  removed  layers?  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  conglomerate  of  split  rock  exhibits  a portion  of  them  j 
for  there  we  have  the  layers  of  blue  limestone  with  its 
millions  of  characteristic  fossils,  forced  up,  piled  chaoti- 
cally together,  and  re  cemented  in  the  fantastic  heaps 
in  which  it  was  piled  by  the  whirlpools.  This  must  have 
been  done  while  our  rocks  were  in  the  progress  of  eleva- 
tion and  as  they  were  brought  successively  from  tranquil 
depths  to  encounter  the  waves  at  the  surface,  which  is 
. according  to  a theory  of  the  removal  and  levelling  of 
| strata  ("Denudation”)  first  advocated  by  Mr.  Lyell. 

Dr.  Sutton  has  also  traced  out  an  ancient  bed  of  the 
! Ohio  passing  by  Aurora,  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the 
' present  channel  and  so  high  that  the  highest  floods  bare- 
ly reach  it.  Gravel  beaches  with  the  river  shells  occur 
in  it.  To  determine  whether  thes  ■ ancient  shells  which 
lived  many  thousand  years  ago,  are  the  same  as  those 
now  found  in  the  Onij.  is  a problem  for  our  concholo- 
gisls. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Yours,  J.  LOCKE. 
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“The  Black  Tariff.” — The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  j leaving  the  laws  of  trade  to  govern  its  course. — N 
frequently  forced  to  confound  and  overthrow  its  free-  Morning  News. 

trade  theories  by  such  facts  as  these:  we  extract  .rout  j 

the  Journal  of  Commerce:  “Large  Cargo.  The  ship 

Cornelia,  Capt.  French,  which  sailed  yesterday  jur  Liv- 
erpool, has  on  board  the  following  cargo: 

2,525  barrels  flour,  at  215  lbs.  each, 

1,175  bales  cotton,  weighing, 

493  boxes  cheese, 

29,495  bushels  wheat  (by  measure,)  about, 


Pounds. 
542.375 
415,229 
33,940 
1,725,000 

2,746.141 
134.400 

2,880,544 

This  i's=said  to  be' the  heaviest  cargo  ever  carried  from 


Religious  sects  in  Germany. — In  the  Paris  Conslilu- 
tionnel  we  find  the  following  account  of  the  religious 
sects  whose  contests  make  so  much  noise  at  present  in 
, Germany.  After  describing  the  numerous  religious  pe- 
those  injuries  to  com-  i nodical  publications  which  have  for  a long  time  exisied 
| meree  arise  from  attempts  at  “regulation,”  instead  of  in  the  different  German  States,  and  whose  polemics  have 

Y.  at  length  set  the  country  in  a flame,  it  says: 

“The  appearance  of  Rouge  called  forth  a crowd  of 
reformers,  and  as  so  m as  he  had  declared  his  profession 
of  faith  a schism  brake  out.  It  is  now  said  that  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church  is  united;  nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  declaration  of  L-ipsic  is  considered 
as  insufficient  in  the  eyes  of  a great  number  dissenters. 


geological- 

Messrs.  Editors  — A new  feature  in  geologv  of  our 
neighborhood  has  been  unde  known  to  me  by  Dr.  Sur 


Ballast,  60  tons, 
Making  a total  of, 


ton,  of  Aurora,  whose  investiga'ioii3  in  the  vicinity  of , an  j ti,at  Czerski  and  Rouge  are  at  loggerheads,  especial- 
his  residence,  although  very  interesting,  have  been  with-  j |y  on  t|le  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
held  from  the  public  by  a diffidence  not  uncommon  with  ■ former,  without  having  made  a positive  declaration  on 
the  most  ingenious  inen.  It  seems  there  is  a formation  the  subject,  has  placed  himself  in  so  equivocal  a situa- 
of  calareous  conglomerate  in  Kentucky,  commencing  a j tj0n  that  he  lias  become  the  patron  and  leader  of  all 
short  distance  be.low  Loughery  Island,  and  in  sij>ht  of  j those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Czerski, 
Aurora,  o:i  the  Ohio,  and  extending  over  many  miles  in-  I jn  a leUer  addressed 

i i 1 1 ■ t-  . ^ \ C i i,  ro'.w.tmOAC  I r rl  rt  r . o A ii  1 1 1 o eo  o n a ■ . . t I * _ I _ t_._ 


land,  presenting  itself  in  precipices,  knobs,  outliers,  and 
huge' detached  rugged  rocks,  affording  features  of  land- 


this  port.’’  Such  are  the  workings  of  a la  riff  winch  was  " umIsuai  jn  bur  blue  limestone  r 
e!  This  is  the  “Black  1 arift”  that  f A enls  of  our  blue  limestone,  w 


region.  It  consists 

to  destroy  commerce'.  This  is  the  "litactt  i arm  " inui  0f  fragmeiii3  of  our  blue  limestone,  with  some  of  the  cliff 
was  to  ruin  the  country!  But  when  had  we  so  many  i-,,  styne  mostly  angular,  but  some  of  it  a little  round- 
-t ► r.fl/Aoi?  Who  iHir  p.fimmp.iT.ft  in  a.  i . , . rj  . i i ~ 


merchant  ships  afloat?'  Whe  was  our  commerce  ...  a ; heaped  to"- 
more  palmy  state?  When  has  cotton  found  a steadier  i,  = 

market?  When  did  we  ship  as  much  flour,  pork, 
cheese,  &c.  as  since  the  H onfi  of  1342  went  into  opeta 


tion? — Albany  Journal. 


ther  like  co  irse  gravel,  and  re-cemented 
k so  firm  that  the  pieces  will  often  break 
through  before  they  will  separate  in  the  line  of  the  cement. 
It  looks  like  the  limited  and  local  masses  <?f  gravel  ce 


The  HANSEATIC  treaties.— The  increased  tonnage  of  j 
the  Hanse  1 owns  in  our  trade  with  Europe  has  given 
dissatisfaction  to  our  shipping  interest.  The  present  in- 
tercourse  with  those  cities  is  conducted  under  n trea'y 
concluded  by  Mr.  Olay  in  1827,  to  continue  in  force  for 
twelve  years,  and  thereafter  until  either  party  gives  no- 
tice uf  twelve  months.  It  is  a treaty  singularly  delec- 
tive  in  its  provisions.  It  could  not  have  been  more  un- 
mindful of  the  interests  of  the  United  states  had  it  been 
concluded  altogether  by  foreigners.  The  treaty  pretends 
to  provide  for  perfect  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Hamburg,  Lubec  and  Bremen,  on 
one  side,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Article 
1st  provides  that  goods  from  any  foreign  country  that 
may  be  lawfully  imported  into  the  United  States  in  A- 
merican  vessels,  may  also  be  imported  in  those  ot  the 
Hanse  Towns  on  the  same  terms  and  in  like  manner,  all 
goods  that  may  be  imported  into  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
its  own  vessels.  , rT  • „ o . 

“May  also  be  imported  in  vessels  ot  the  United  States 
and  that  no  higher  or  other  dunes  upon  the  tonnage  or 
cargo  of  the  vessels,  shall  be  levied  or  collected,  whether 
theTmportation  be  made  in  vesse.s  ot  one  party,  or  of 
the  other.” 


merited  by  some  calcareous  springs,  as  in  Covington 
near  the  mouth  of  Licking;  but  the  fragments  are  lar- 
<.er,  more  angular,  and  the  formation  too  extensive,  loo 
j thick,  too  high,  and  too  purely  calcareous  to  be  classed 
with  them.  ”ln  some  places  it  is  more  than  100  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  capable  of  forming  precipices  uf  that 
height.  At  the  place  above  named  near  Loughery  Is- 
land a mass  of  this  conglomerate  forms  an  isolated  rock 
in  (he  Ohio  so  large  that  steam  ferry  boats  have  been 
moored  below  it  during  the  winter,  as  a place  of  securi- 
ty from  the  ice  drifted  by  the  river.  The  rock  bears  the 
name  of  a certain  steamboat  captain,  who,  as  the  story 
goes,  mistook  it  in  the  night  for  a flat  boat,  and  ventur- 
ing to  run  too  close  upon  it,  found  it  less  frail  than  he 
had  imagined. 

Opposite  this  rock, along  the  shore,  a great  mass  of  the 
same  conglomerate  has  been  riven  (“by  some  convul- 
sion’,  of  course)  from  its  fellow  mass  in  the  hill,  and  bus 
thus  opened  a chasm  through  which  the  traveller  may 
wind  his  way  with  overhanging  crags  on  each  side,  sur- 
mounted by  shrubs  and  trees,  presenting  more  ot  the 
picturesque,  although  in  small  compass,  than  I have  else- 
where seen  nearer  tliaq  the  cliffs  of  the  Kentucky.  This 
place  goes  by  the  name  of  Split-Rock,  and  presents  an 
a.’reaflle  scene  for  a party  of  pleasure  from  our  city, 


_ to  the  Loss  Gazette,  protests  against 

the  charge  which  has  been  brought  against  him  of  wish- 
ing to  itiTroduce  division  into  the  new  church,  but  he 
then  declares  in  a positive  maimer  that  the  declaration 
of  Leipsic  appears  to  him  to  he  insufficient.  He  adds, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  lias  no  connexion  with  those 
who  do  not  hold  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  God.  Thus  far 
the  matter  seems  plain  enough;  but  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Czerski  appears  to  give  the  lie  to  the  latter  part 
ot  his  declaration.  The  preacher  Wislicenus  wishes 
also  to  found  a new  religion.  Wislicenus  is  a protestant 
pastor,  who  found  that  the  Reformation  was  not  carried 
far  enough,  and  he  created  the  neo  protestaniism,  which 
has  adherents  in  several  places,  and  among  others  at 
Berlin.  The  neo-proiestans,  as,  well  as  the  “Friends 
of  Light,”  direct  their  principal  attacks  against  the  Pie- 
tists, a sect  of  reformers  who  are  steeped  in  profound 
mysticism.  Protests  against  the  Pietists  have  been  got 
up  anti  numerously  signed  at  Berlin.  Uhlich  is  the  pi i n - 
c i pal  mover  in  the  affair.  Every  one  takes  part  ill  it, 
even  to  the  women,  and  among  those  who  have  signed 
is  Madame  Bettina  Arnitn,  that  rather  extraordinary 
woman  who,  eighteen  months  ago,  published  a book  cal- 
led “This  book  belongs  to  the  King.’’  The  Beilin  Gov- 
ernment does  not  appear  to  be  better  disposed  towards 
the  neo-protestants  than  towards  the  neo-catholics;  and 
when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  harangued  at  the  end 
of  July,  in  his  way  to  Haile,  by  Dr.  Schroetschke,  who 
demanded  a pardon  for  Wislicenus,  he  answered  that 
the  law  must  have  its  course.  This  answer  shows  the 
feeling  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  innovators. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  declarations  are  not  sufficient,  and 
the  troubles  which  have  taken  place  at  Posen  and  Bres- 
lau, at  Leipsic  and  Frankfort,  show  that  there  are  many 
people  who  are  resolved  to  consider  the  reform  a serious 
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ftiatter,  or  to  make  religion  a pretext  to  Arrive  at  ends 
politic,  and  to  obtain  concessions  which  the  I\mg  of 
Prussia  does  not  appear  willing  to  grant. 

“In  this  movement  the  Hermrsians  have  also  made  for 
themselves  A place  from  which  they  lake  art  active  part 
in  the  dispute.  The  doctrine  of  llcrmo*,  who  died  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1831,  comprises  the 
coincidence  of  philosophy  with  the  Catholic  Church  — 
The  following  is,  in  a few  words,  the  system  of  IF  rtnes. 
According  to  him  philosophy  should  furnish  the  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religio  From  the 
momant  that  that  demonstration  is  complete,  reason  ab- 
dicates, and  the  Christian  relation  enjoys  the  most  ex- 
tended authority.  Hermes  did  nut  undertake  to  seek 
for  and  to  prove  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church 
a iiriori.  Ho  accepted  them  as  they  are  given  by  the 
church,  but  he  wished  that  they  should  be  confirm- 
ed by  reason,  and  that  their  reality  and  truth  should 
be  recognised  by  it,  and  this  having  been  once  done, 
that  the  Catholic  faith  should  have  no  other  founda- 
tion but  faith.  The  doctrine  of  Hermes  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
nunciations of  Dr.  Wendiscman,  who  accused  Hermes 
of  rationalism,  and  illuminism,  the  noise  of  them  has 
even  reached  Rome.  This  accusation  was  not  well 
founded,  for  Hermes  was  the  decided  adversary  of  mys- 
ticism and  of  religious  excitement — an  aberration  which 
his  accuser  himself  could  not  avo  d.  Nevertheless,  the 
writings  of  Hermes  were  condemned  bv  a brief  of  the 
Popp, "dated  the  26th  of  September,  1835,  soon  after  the 
difficulty  which  arose  between  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg 
and  the  Abbe  Beautain,  which  was  referred  to  the  Pope, 
and  which  in  fact  had  a great  deal  of  resemblance  to 
the  doctrine  of  Hermes.  The  Hermesians  oppose  the 
Rongists,  and  now  they  are  supported  by  the  Court  of 
Rome.  A prelate  who  showed  a decided  tendency  to 
Hermenism  has  been  made  a commander  of  the  order 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  rigorously  orthodox  prelates.  This  fact  is  of  itself 
very  significant,  and  it  proves  that  the  Holy  See  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  new  Catholic  movement  in  Ger- 
many, since  it  thinks  it  necessary  to  show  polite  atten- 
tion to  a sect  whom,  ten  years  ago,  it  condemned  in  a 
brief.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  move- 
ments? At  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  The  a- 
gitation  is  not  new.  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  since  the 
Reformation  that  we  have  seen  similar  combats  in  Ger- 
many; but  at  the  present  day  it  is  complex.  There  are 
more  than  two  parties  in  opposition  to  each  other. — 
Several  doctrines  are  started  at  once,  and  their  limits  are 
not  very  distinctly  defined.  It  is  a conflict  ol  Pietists, 
Friends  of  the  Light,  Wtslicenians,  Rongists,  liermes- 
ians,  and  many  other  dissyyters  besides.  The  philoso- 
phical sects  have  also  spl#d  then-  banners.  Rational- 
ism, Realism,  and  Super  realism  are  mixed  with  the 
ranks  of  the  new  creeds,  or  are  opposed  to  them;  so  that 
the  battle  is,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a very  passable 
state  of  confusion.” 

Baptists  in  the  United  States. — From  the  Baptist 
Register  for  1815,  it  appears  that  they  number  5373  mi- 
nisters, 9230  churches,  and  707,942  members. 

They  have  12  chartered  colleges  and  five  theological 
seminaries.  They  publish  fifteen  weekly,  five  semi- 
monthly, and  five  monthly  religious  newspapers,  six 
monthly  Magazines,  and  one  quarterly  Review.  , The 
receipts  of  their  principal  benevulent  institutions  for  the 
preceding  year  were,  for  the  General  Convention  for  For- 
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Jews  disputing. — Like  many  other  religious  sec's,  the 
Elm  st.,  Jewish  Synagogue  (N.  Y.)  is  distracted  by  d.s- 
sentions.  On  Friday  evening,  it  was  found  necessary, 
hv  some  of  the  more  orderly  disposed,  to  engage  officers 
of  t lie  police  to  attend  a meting  and  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  proper  order  while  the  exercises  of  the  home 
were  in  progress. — N.  Y.  News. 

A princely  Hebrew. — From  Prague,  we  hear  of  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  of  the  Hebrew  mer-  j 
chant,  Maurice  Sedekauer — a man  vvhose  title  to  a re- 
cord in  pages  like  ours  consists,  not  in  the  princely  f»r- 1 
tune  which  was  the  work  of  his  own  honorable  toil,  but 
in  the  noble  use  which  he  made  of  it.  Fitly  years  ago, 
M-  Zedi-kauer  came,  penniless,  to  Prague*  and  he  lias 
left  behind  him,  seven  millions  of  florins — £700,000.  In 
his  life  lime  lie  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  immense 
revelues  to  the  encouragement  of  science,  art,  and  na- 
tiouan,  industry — and  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  vviih- 
out  distinction  of  religion  or  race;  and,  by  his  will,  he 
has  bequeathed  three  millions  of  florins— £300,000  a- 
mong  the  benevolent  institutions  of  all  t tie  principal  ci- 
ties of  Bohemia.  He  was  followed  to  the  cemetery  of 
his  nation  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  beliefs — the  poor,  of 
course — t lie  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  capital 
— all  its  distinguished  men — and,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
add,  many  clergymen  of  various  Christian  sects.  Every- 
where the  spirit  is  passing  into  dishonor  which  would 
once  have  “spit  upon  the  Jewish  gaberdine.”  or  trampled 
on  the  grave  of  a man  like  this. — Athenaeum. 


POLITICAL. 


From  the  N.  O.  Jeffersonian  Republican. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN THE  TARIFF OUR  POSITION — THE 

LOUISIANA  ELECTION. 

We  see  it  rumored  that  this  eminent  statesman 
will  probably  be  induced  to  re-appear  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  We  hope  so.  At  this  crisis 
his  experience,  his  talents,  and  his  influence  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  nation.  He  has  left,  to  be 
sure  the  moral  impress  of  Ins  example  and  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  public  mind.  These  will  be  felt  for 
years  and  years  after  he  shall  have  descended  to  the 
grave.  But  it  is  his  active  exertions,  his  powerful 
intellect,  his  capacity  for  convincing,  his  perse- 
verence,  his  integrity  and  his  courage  that  we  re- 
quire. An  important  juncture,  pregnant  with  good 
or  evil,  and  closely  connected  with  our  national 
union  and  perpetuity  ha3  arrived.  The  next  congress 
will-  be  the  most  momentous  ever  assembled.  The 
rights  of  the  south  must  be  defined  and  secured  in 
respect  to  its  slave  institutions  and  taxation,  or  we 
must  forever  succumb  to  adverse  interests,  and  si- 
lently witness  the  virtual  overthrow  of  our  constitu- 
tional government,  or  be  driven  into  extremities 
almost. as  fatal  and  destructive.  Those  interests  will 
be  sustained  in  the  senate  by  men  of  commanding 
ability,  while  the  democratic  states  rights  party  has 
lost  in  that  body,  many  o!  its  most  gifted  friends. — 
We  regard  the  absence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a national 
calamity.  No  man  living  is  so  familiar  with  the  great 
science  of  finance,  and  the  service  he  could  now  ren- 
der to  his  country  would  be  greater  than  atanyform- 
eign  Missions, §74, 403;  for  the  American  Baptist  Home  ' ed  period  of  his  useful  and  eventful  life:  The  ad- 
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Missionary  Socie'y  about  $50,000  and  for  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  §20,577. 


ministration  will  stand  in  need  of  all  its  friends. 
The  question  of  the  tariff  at  all  times  intricate  and 
at-  difficult  to  adjust,  has  become  ten  times  more  so  from 

Baptist  convention'.— A general  convention  of  the  the  vast  wealth  accumulated  in  a few  hands  under 
Baptist  denomination  of  the  United  btates  is  to  be  held  ils  operation,  and  the  struggle  will  be,  in  fact,  be- 

at  New  York  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  November  \ • •»  hb  > ..  ’ 

next.  The  special  object  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  make  fwe®n  monopoly  and  privilege  and  money  on  the  one 
such  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  t he  convention  as  lan(”  all“  justice,  common  sense,  arid  the  rights  of 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  masses  on  the  other.  In  favor  of  the  former  -.v ill 
Southern  churches  from  their  connection  wi:h  it  on  ac-  arrayed  the  whole  strength  of  the  whig  party, 
count  of  the  slavery  question.  with,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  a portion  of  the  democ- 

We  have  bad  occasional  opportunities  to  observe  the  racy,  seduced  by  local  interests  or  contracted  views 

spirit  in  which  religious  disputations  are  conducted,  and  of  policy.  In  such  a struggle  where  there  are  such 
to  notice  the  effects  produced  by  attempts  to  constrain  ! powerful  influences,  so  much  talent  and  enormous 
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father  of  Israel  to  propose  tu  his  broihrr  Lot,  that  if  rhv  I * e can  e[llP  °J  ’ v' 1 ,^e  r'-clllired.  it  is  not  sufficient 

and  their  herdmen  could  not  live  in  amity  together  thy  ' lhat  we  liave  a president  who  has  always  been  op- 
should  agree  to  separate,  “Let  there  be  mfstrife,  1 pray  Pl)se^  lo  a protective  tariff,  with  a secretary  of  the 
thee,  between  thee  and  me,  and  between  my  herdmen  j ll'easury  sincerely  determined  to  exerUhimself  to  re- 
and  thy  lierdnien,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  duce  it  to  the  revenue  standard.  They  will  vainly 
whole  laud  before  thee?  Separate  the.vself  I pray  thee  struggle  in  this  great  design,  unless  supported  with 
from  me.  If  to  the  left  hand  then  I will  go  to  the  tight,  I zeal  and  cordiality  by  the  whole  anti  tariff  interest, 
—or  if  to  the  right  hand,  then  I will  go  to  the  lelt.  “We 
have  seen  thi.- expedient  resorted  to,  and  the  storm  of 
contention  speedily  succeeded  by  a calm.  Nay  more,  — 


take  its  stand  in  the  arena  to  do  battle  for  justice,  if 
John  C.  Calhoun  will  he  our  standard  bearer.  We 
will  follow  him  as  the  brave  protestants  followed 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  where  his  white  pi  ime 
waves  there  will  be  the  democracy  of  the  south,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  bonded  in  a glorious 
cause,  and  resolved  never  to  surrender  it.  This  tar- 
iff question  is  one  we  shall  not  compromise.  U is  the 
great  principle  we  have  to  fight  lor.  If  we  give  it 
up,  it  we  evade  it,  if  we  shrink  from  it,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  we  may  as  well  disband 
arid  adopt  the  colors,  as  vve  will,  in  that  event,  the 
principles  of  our  adversaries.  The  whigs  openly 
and  boldly  before  and  after  the  elections,  avow  the 
principle  of  protection.  We  profess  to  deny  and  re- 
pudiate it,  as  an  outrage  on  the  constitution,  and  an 
oppression  upon  the  rights  of  labor.  This  is  the 
issue  between  us.  If  we  cannot  maintain  this  ground, 
why  oppose  the  whig  candidates?  Why  call  our- 
selves democrats?  The  tariff  is  now  the  great  ques- 
tion lhat  divides  the  two  parties.  He  who  is  col  for 
us  is  against  us.  Wo  have  been  reproached  with  ul- 
traisin  on  this  subject.  We  feel  not  the  sting  of  the 
reproach.  There  is  no  uliraism  in  standing  up  for 
right  in  opposition  to  error,  but  there  is  compro- 
mising for  the  sake  of  expediency.  We  have  been 
cautioned  not  to  touch  the  tariff',  or  indeed  any  other 
mooted  question  during  our  state  canvass,  for  fettf  of 
injuring  the  party.  We  have  no  faith  in  such  a 
course.  It  is  neither  honest  or  wise.  We  are  not 
here  either  as  the  catspavv  of  cliques,  or  the  subser 
vient  instrument  of  any  man's  ambition.  Our  edi- 
torial position  is  wholly  independent  of  coteries  ur 
individuals,  or  influences  of  any  sort,  and  we  shall 
pursue  just  such  a course  as  our  experience  and  con- 
victions teach  us  is  right.  If  we  tread  on  gentle- 
men’s toes  when  we  denounce  the  tariff'  as  an  evil 
too  great  to  be  compromised  or  submitted  to,  they 
must  put  on  their  shoes  and  stand  ouL  of  the  way. — 
If  we  are  to  be  told  that  our  candidates  cannot  be 
elected  here  if  they  take  the  ground  occupied  by 
Polk,  and  Calhoun,  and  Walker,  on  the  tariff',  then 
vve  say  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  defeated  in  openly 
fighting  for  the  principles  of  the  party,  than  to  be 
elected  by  disguising  or  evading  those  principles. — 
We  will  not  evade  the  question  at  any  rale.  We  are 
administration  men  and  anti-tariff  democrats,  and 
vve  will  not  cover  up  our  true  position  with  the  sugar 
and  cream  of  falsehood  and  deception  to  please  any 
one.  We  claim  to  be  the  organ  of  no  man  or  set  of 
men.  But  we  affirm  that  the  democracy  of  Louisi- 
ana is  an  anti-tariff  democracy.  They  go  for  re- 
ducing the  tariff  down  to  the  wants  of  ttie  govern- 
ment. The  Baltimore  convention  put  forth  this 
pledge.  We  subscribed  to  it  when  we  took  up  und 
elected  James  K.  Polk.  He  has  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  redeem  it.  The  democratic  convention  at 
Baton  R.ouge  was  an  anti-tariff  convention.  It  nomi- 
nated Johnson  and  Landry  as  anti  tariff  men.  Had 
they  avowed  any  other  principles  they  would  havo 
been  scouted  off  the  list.  If  they  be  elected,  we 
shall  claim  it  as  an  anti  tariff  tiiumpli,  and  the  go- 
vernor, in  his  message,  will  be  expected  by  the  voters 
that  elected  him  to  denounce  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, and  support  the  position  that  the  president 
stands  pledged  to  assume,  and  will  assume. 

This  is  democracy.  These  are  issues  in  the  pend- 
ing election.  This  is  our  understanding  of  Louisiana 
democracy.  If  vve  be  wrong,  we  will  thank  any  one 
to  point  out  our  error. 


the  kindly  and  Christian  spirit  speedily  resuming  domi- 
nion , casting  out  the  spirit  of  si  life  and  contention  and  a 
yearning  of  affections  succecj  the  spirit  of  animosity 
allow  thy  brother  the  freedom  to  think  and  act  for  him- 
self in  reference  to  his  own  eternal  .veil fare  as  fully  as 
thou  thyself  requirest  latitude,  and  harmony  rather 'than 
contention  will  be  the  result. 

> If  we  mistake  not,  the  Baptists  Church,  like  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  is  so  organized,  as  to  allow  of  divisions 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  above  nonce  with  ut  any 
very  serious  disruption  of  rheir  general  Church  harmo- 
ny. As  a body  of  believers  there  is  amongst  them  great 
variety  of  doctrines  and  opinions,  which  "the  members 
or  the  churches  consider  themselves  free  to  enteriain 
according  to  the  light  and  convictions  of  their  own 
minds. 


It  is  lor  this  reason  i hat  ,ve  desire  to  see  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  the  senate.  He  is  the  acknowledged  leader 

ol  the  anti- tariff  democracy  of  the  south — its  oldest 
soldier — its  ablest  champion.  However,  some  sec- 
tions of  the  party  may  differ  with  him  on  other 
points,  they  all  concede  to  him  the  lead  and  master- 
ship of  this.  We  turn  to  him  for  aid.  We  pause 
upon  our  arms  in  the  midst  uf  the  conflict  and  look 
to  him  as  the  Greeks  did  to  Achilles.  We  shall 
never  despair,  if  he  be  our  leader.  Great  as  are 
the  odds  against  us;  as  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  re- 
turn from  the  depths  of  political  error  into  which 
we  have  sunk;  as  unequal  as  the  conflict  always  is 
between  abstract  right  and  usurped  power  disguised 
under  deceptive  lilies,  and  fenced  round  with  the 
sanctity  of  precedent  and  vested  interests,  the  down 
trodden  south  will  ouce  more  recover  its  spirits  and 


THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  29 111  September,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing discussion  now  going  on  over  the  body  of  Civil 
Society— and  of  the  partitioning  of  nations  amongst 
the  “Great  Power. s” 

It  was  anticipated  that,  soon  after  the  second  con- 
secration of  the  entente  cordiale  at  Eu,  there  would  be 
an  adumbration,  from  the  Journal  des  Debats,  of  the 
sentiments  and  plans  mutually  adopted  in  regard  to 
foreign  countries  and  events.  The  understanding  be- 
tween Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Guizot  might  em- 
brace Switzerland,  Ireland,  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain, 
the  states  of  La  Platte,  Tahiti,  Mexico,  and  the  U. 
Slates.  VVe  have  been  the  first  favored  with  a semi- 
official quasi  manifesto  on  the  ruturn  of  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  leading  article  of  the  Debats 
of  the  24 Hi  instant  relates  to  “the  menaces  of  war” 
between  Mexico  and  our  Union,  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  the  one  party,  the  limited,  secondary  belli- 
gerent faculties  of  the  other,  the  inordinacy  of  the 
American  aims,  and  the  predilection  which  Europe, 
mindful  of  dangers,  remote  indeed,  for  herself  should 
feel  for  the  Mexican  side.  The  Americans,  sailli  the 
Debats,  havo  not  distinguished  themselves  in  war- 
fare on  land;  their  battle  of  New  Orleans  is  the  only 
great  military  exploit  they  can  cite;  and  that  affording 
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proof  rather  of  courage  and  sangfroid  than  know- 
ledge of  tactics.  Tiieir  hostilities  in  Florida  show 
that  they  are  only  middling  soldiers;  yet  they  are 
unquestionably  superior  to  the  Mexicans,  and  their 
officers  are  well  taught;  on  sea,  they  seem,  however, 
strong  and  formidable;  they  can  at  once  blockade  the 
ports  and  stop  the  revenue  of  Mexico.  The  article 
opens  with  assigning  all  right  in  the  case  to  Mexico, 
and  imputing  all  wrong  to  the  United  States.  It 
proceeds:  “We  must  say  roundly  that  it  is  the  con- 
cern and  policy  of  Europe  that  Mexico  should  not 
be  dismembered,  and  should  be  enabled  to  prevent 
fresh  encroachments.”  Here  is  the  end  and  moral:; 

“The  United  States  deserve  applause  for  the  pros- 
perity they  have  gained,  and  good  wishes  for  its  pro- 
longation. They  form  a great  nation  which  culti- 
vates most  admirably  the  soil  on  which  it  is  planted 
by  Providence,  and  has  opened  vast  fields  to  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  domain  allotted  to  them  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  ambitious  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple. Jt  is  ten  times  the  extent  of  our  France,  which 
nevertheless  is  a very  fine  empire.  All  acquisitions 
required  to  consolidate  them,  and  make  them  masters 
of  their  own  possessions,  they  have  already  won  by 
force  or  negotiation.  They  have  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Floridas,  and  all  that  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Indians.  What  more  have  they  need 
of?  Have  not  their  twenty  millions  of  people  suffi 
cienl  room  in  these  vast  territories?  If  the  United 
States  knew  their  interest,  they  would  be  contented 
with  what  they  have.  The  civilized  world  cannot 
view  with  indifference  their  aggrandizement  on  the 
Mexican  side,  for  every  inch  of  ground  they  gain  in 
that  direction  is  so  much  given  up  to  the  infamous 
institution  of  slavery.  For  the  political  balance  of 
the  world  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  U.  Slates 
may  create  eventual  dangers,  which,  though  distant, 
it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  guard  against.  Europe, 
therefore,  watches  with  care  a great  empire  which 
occupies  in  the  East  and  in  the  North  an  immense 
surface,  covered  with  a population  of  sixty-two  mil- 
lions, double  that  of  France  and  that  of  Austria, 
and  quadruple  that  of  Prussia,  and  cannot  help  being 
filled  with  the  contemplation  of  another  Colossus 
which  may  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  from  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Columbia  river  in  the  Oregon,  thus  acquiring  the  | 
disposal  of  the  most  productive  cultivable  lands  and 
the  richest  mines  of  the  earth,  and  extremely  re- J 
doubtable  at  sea.  Between  the  autocracy  of  Russia 
on  the  east,  and  the  democracy  of  America  thus  ag-  I 
grandized  on  the  west,  Europe  may  find  herself; 
more  compressed  then  she  may  one  day  think  con-  ] 
sistent  with  her  independence  and  dignity.  It  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  Europe  that  the  entirety  of  Ame- 
rica should  be  in  one  hand,  nor  do  we  think  America 
herselt  wishes  it.  Wei),  then!  The  conquest  of 
Mexico  would  be  a wide  step  towards  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  world  by  the  United  States,  and  ttiat  a 
levy  of  bucklers  by  the  Mexicans  at  this  moment 
would  lead  the  way  to  this  subjection.  There  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  why  the  public  mind  should 
be  turned  with  attention  towards  what  is  now'  passing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 


Several  of  the  French  journals  perceived  and  sig- 
nalized at  once  the  origin  and  drift  of  this  appeal  to 
Europe.  The  Courier  du  Havre  rallied  the  Debats 
for  seeing  only  two  Colossal  and  portentous  Powers 
— Russia  and  the  American  Union.  Great  Britain 
might  have  been  discerned,  and  even  “modest  France 
herself,  if  now  a little  giant,  would  go  to  something 
w hen  herprojects  in  Aliica,  Oceania,  and  elsewhere 
were  realized.”  The  National  and  La  Presse  ani- 
madverted on  the  improvidence  of  this  new  aspect 
of  the  entente  cordiale;  the  Siec/e(25th  instant)  equally 
reproved  the  Cabinet,  arguing  that  France  might 
profit  by  American  aggrandizement  long  before  she 
could  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  it;  and  that  Mr. 
Guizot  was  only  lending  himself  to  the  fears  of 
Great  Britain,  (the  true  Colossus),  about  the  Cana- 
das, Oregon,  California,  and  British  maritime  supre- 
macy. France  would  never  sanction  a new  inter- 
vention and  concert  such  as  the  article  shadow'ed 
forth,  and  its  authors  might  recur  with  benefit  to  the 
argument  against  a rupture  or  jarring  with  the  U. 
Slates  which  came  from  the  same  oracle  when  the 
government  wished  to  settle  differences  by  paying 
the  twenty-five  million  of  francs  indemnity.  But  the 
most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  direct  reply  to 
the  Debats  appeared  in  the  Esprit  Public,  a new  cheap 
daily  paper,  with  an  able  editor  and  the  special  pa 
tronage  of  Lamartine.  Let  me  indicate  the  heads  of 
the  reply: — 

“We  now  learn  more  of  the  extent  of  the  stipula 
tions  connected  with  the  seeming  concessions  in  the 
treaty  of  Visit.  We  have  in  the  accredited  organ  of 
the  government  an  article  demi-hostile  to  the  United 
States.  This  power  is  charged  with  despoiling  Mex- 
ico; and  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence  by 
France  and  Great  Britain  is  cautiously  pretermil- 


ted— a measure  which  the  Debals  once  earnestly 
commended.  Seeing  its  object — since  betrayed — it 
was  real  machiavelism.  The  Debals  now  stimulates 
the  blind  rage  of  Mexico  against  the  Americans,  by 
charging  them  with  the  whole  evil, and  overlooks  all 
the  transactions  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  Mex- 
ico for  the  twenty  five  years  past,  which  should 
render  her  more  suspicious  and  odious  than  the 
Americans  to  the  impotent  victim.  Are  the  British 
and  French  flags  to  be  combined  against  the  United 
States,  or  is  our  moral  influence  merely  pledged  to 
our  neighbor  in  the  Oregon  affair?  The  enlarge- 
ments of  the  Russian  and  Americon  empires  are 
alone  signalized,  arid  with  studied  significance:  but 
Russian  power  is,  plainly,  most  formidable  to  Great 
Britain,  who  thinks  of  Persia — India.  American 
power  is  the  counterpoise  to  the  British  overweening 
pretensions  on  the  ocean  and  projects  of  commercial 
monopoly.  Great  Britain  is  at  our  doers — Russia 
and  America  are  far  enough  off.  Our  lordly  and 
greedy  neighbor  has  tripled  her  might  and  sway 
since  1830.  The  Esprit  Public  then  specifies  the 
British  extension  and  designs  in  various  parts  of  the 
East,  in  Oceania,  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Africa, 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  South  America:  “England,  with 
French  concurrence  or  connivance,  has  assumed  the 
police  of  all  sees  and  flags;  the  political  centre  of 
Europe  is  transferred  to  London,  and  the  Debats 
would  have  the  world  tremble  at  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  at  Russian  Asiatic  progress,  alone!  We 
should  comprehend  such  Ian  uage  in  the  Times  and 
Morning  Chronicle;  in  a French  sheet  and  at  Faris, 
it  is  insupportable.  There  is  a bold  naivete  in  the 
manifestation  of  such  a subserviency  to  our  eternal 
rivals.  Until  now,  there  was  a seeming  or  professed 
neutrality  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States, 
the  weight,  moral  weight  of  France  at  least,  is  now 
openly  thrown  into  the  British  scale.” 


ZOLLVEREIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A foreign  correspondent  of  the  U.  States  Gazette, 
dated  Antwei p,  31st  August,  1845,  says — “Neither 
must  we  forget  that  in  treating  with  Germany,  we 
have  check  upon  the  actual  prospective  haughtiness 
of  France  and  England — a screw  by  which  we  can 
stimulate  their  desire  to  treat  us  handsomely.  Be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a political  collision — no  attempt  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  South  America  or  Mexico. 
Germany  wants  nothing  but  to  trade  with  us — it  is, 
from  its  very  geographical  position,  incapable  of 
giving  us  umbrage.  France  and  England  are  differ- 
ently situated,  as  their  late  intrigues  in  Mexico  suf- 
ficiently show.  As  yet  their  mutual  jealousies  have 
prevented  their  joint  action;  but  the  Tate  example  is 
sufficient  to  teach  us  caution.  It  is  of  no  use,  what- 
ever, that  a majority  of  the  F’rench  people  are  fa- 
vorably disposed  towards  us,  as  long  as  that  majority 
is  destitute  of  political  rights  and  not  represented  in 
the  chambers;  neither  can  the  eloquent  effusions  of 
the  opposition  press  avail  us  ought,  if  that  press  has 
no  means  of  effecting  a change  in  the  administration. 
The  best  means  for  the  United  States  to  prevent  a 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
against  the  democratic  institutions  of  America,  con- 
sists in  commercial  treaties  held  out  to  their  indus- 
trious populations.  They  have  all  to  labor  with  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  and  cannot  therefore  make 
light  of  a power  like  ourselves,  which  has  the  dis- 
posal of  the  great  world  staples.  The  greater  the 
commercial  division  is  which  we  create  in  Europe, 
the  more  will  our  commercial  preponderance  be  felt 
by  each  individual  power;  the  better,  therefore,  will 
we  be  prepared  against  a possible  coalition.  We  shall 
act  as  a mighty  unit  against  separate  and  clashing 
interests,  which  will  constitute  our  strength  and  their 
weakness.  As  long  as  there  is  a cotton  manufactur- 
ing country  in  Europe  with  which  we  have  a treaty, 
France  and  England  cannot  threaten  to  ruin  the 
trade  in  that  staple;  because  they  then  have  a great 
rival  in  ttie  interior,  who  will  not  suffer  its  ports  to 
be  shut  for  t tie  purpose  of  accommodating  its  neigh- 
bors. Neither  England  nor  France  are  prepared  for 
such  a demonstration,  and  will  thus  avoid  all  that 
may  lead  to  it.  When  two  jgreat  nations  treat  with 
one  another,  they  must  not  look  on  their  immediate 
gain  in  shillings  or  penrve  as  the  only  moving  consi 
deration.  There  may  be  principles  at  stake  of  a 
much  higher  consideration,  and  which  in  the  end 
may  save  as  many  shillings  as  may  be  made  through 
different  stipulations.  Not  every  man  that  gives 
advice  on  the  subject  of  the  German  treaty,  is  dis- 
interested or  understands  the  question.  I profess  to 
yield  to  none  in  sincere  love  and  devotion  to  tne  U. 
States,  and  1 pretend  to  be  somewhat  informed  about 
the  political  and  commercial  condition  of  Germany. 
To  those  who  expect  nothing  but  mischief  from  the 
despotic  powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  1 would  only 


say,  it  is  not  the  government  of  these  countries  which 
are  most  desirous  of  seeing  the  treaty  confirmed, 
but  the  liberal  parly  in  those  states,  the  most  import- 
ant of  whose  chiefs  I happen  to  be  well  acquainted 
with,  and  who  seek  in  it  nothing  but  a powerful 
means  of  stemming  the  re  action  which  is  forced 
upon  Germany  by  England  and  France.  1 will  here 
add  a few  historical  and  statistical  details  of  the 
Zollverein,  which  perhaps  may  be  read  with  some 
interest,  at  this  time. 

The  present  tariff  League  of  Germany,  (Der  Zoll- 
verein) dates  from  1833.  Previous  to  that  time  there 
existed  a Tariff  Union  for  the  Northern  States  of 
Prussia  and  Hesse,  and  the  Southern  States  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemberg;  but  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1S33,  a treaty  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  on  the  other.  By  this  treaty,  the  interior 
barriers  which  prevented  the  free  exchange  of  the 
commodities  of  these  countries  were  abolished,  and 
themseltes  united  as  so  many  of  one  and  the 
same  empire.  The  33d  article  of  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  an  annual  conference  shall  be  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  discussed  in  common,  and  such  changes 
introduced  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  the  members.  Each  of  the  great  towns  of 
the  Zollverein  shall  in  turn  become  the  seat  of  that 
congress.  The  first  took  place  at  Munich  in  Bava- 
ria; the  present  one  is  held  at  Carlsruhe,  the  capital 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  for  a term  of  about  nine 
years,  and  was  to  expire  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842. 
But  on  the  8th  of  May,  1841,  a new  convention  pro- 
longed its  duration  till  the  31sl  of  December,  1853, 
a period  of  twelve  years.  By  this  new  conven'ion, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  customs  due  levied  on  the 
frontier  of  tile  Zollverein,  shall  at  the  end  of  each 
year  be  distributed  among  the  states  forming  it,  ac- 
cording to  their  population,  and  other  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  mode  of  collection  adopted  by  the 
League. 

'Phis  first  commencement  of  a Germanic  commer- 
cial power  received  subsequently  the  following  ad- 
ditions from  other  States: 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1833,  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony. 

On  the  11th  May,  1833,  the  Association  Thurin- 
gue,  comprising  about  20  small  states. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1835,  Hesse  Homburg. 

On  the  12th  May,  1835,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

On  the  18th  December,  1835,  Duchy  of  Nassau. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1835,  free  city  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Main. 

On  the  1st  November.  1837,  Enclaves  of  the  king- 
dem  of  Hanover  by  Prussia. 

On  the  1st  November,  1837,  Enclaves  of  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick  by  Prussia. 

On  the  18th  October,  1841,  principality  of  Lipsic 
Desmoid. 

On  the  February,  1842,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  population  of  these  states  amounts  together  to 
27  623,61 1 souls;  which  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Kingdom  of  Prussia,  15,273,522 

Luxembourg,  175,223 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  4,375.586 

Kingdom  of  Saxony,  1,706,276 

Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  1,793,258 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  1,294,131 

Electorate  of  Hesse,  702,597 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  820,008 

Association  of  Thuringue,  952,214 

Brunswick  Enclave,  155,607 

Duchy  of  Nassau,  398,034 

Free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  66,134 


Total  inhabitants,  27,623,611 

As  the  revenue  of  the  League  is  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population, 

Prussia  obtains  a little  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the 

whole. 


Bavaria  obtains  nearly  16 

Saxony  obtains  a little  more  than  6 “ 

Wurtemberg  obtains  a little  more 

than  6 “ 

The  Duchy  of  Baden  narly  5 ‘ 

The  Electorate  of  Hesse,  2|  “ 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  3 “ 

The  Association  of  Thuringue,  3j  “ 

Brunswick,  7-5  100  “ 

The  Duchy  of  Nassau,  1-4-5  100  “ 

By  special  treaty  the  share  of  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort is  taken  out  before  the  general  distribution. 

Now  although  Prussia  appears  to  have  the  Lion’s 
share  in  the  distribution,  she  does  not,  in  proportion 


to  her  population,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  is  taxed,  receive  a larger  share  than  the  other 
members  of  the  League;  on  the  contrary  it  ia  proved 
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that  as  the  consumption  of  Colonial  articles  is  greater 
in  the  states  of  the  North  than  in  the  South,  where 
the  people  consume  more  beer  and  wine,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  their  population  actually  pays 
a share  of  the  taxes  of  the  Southern  States  whose 
income  from  customs  is  much  improved,  compared 
to  the  times  which  preceded  the  League,  while  that 
of  Prussia  has  suffered  a dim  inution  o!  more  than  a 
million  of  Rix  dollars!  Again  1 say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  is  for  a moderate  tariff,  as  with  the 
exception  of  Silesia  and  Westphalia  she  possesses 
no  provinces  with  a developed  manufacturing  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  even  hinted  by  the  advocates  of  a 
high  tariff  that  Prussia  is  too  dependent  on  England, 
and  too  anxious  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  that 
power,  to  lay  a higher  duty  on  twist  or  British  cot- 
ton goods.  The  fact  is,  a high  tariff  in  Germany 
would  not  operate  against  the  United  Slaves,  out 
chiefly  against  England,  and  it  is  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  excluding  British  merchandize,  that  its 
parlizans  are  clamorous.  The  League,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  some  time  since  taken  away  the  duty  on 
cotton.  It  wants  to  diminish  that  on  rice  and  to- 
bacco. The  protectionists  in  Germany,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  American  party,  that 
is,  the  party  w hich  is  most  desirous  to  exchange  its 
commodities  with  the  United  Slates;  while  the  avow- 
ed free  trader  is  considered  the  friend  of  England, 
and  the  protectors  of  British  cotton  goods.  The 
League,  to  render  my  argument  still  stronger,  wants 
to  tax  manufactured  goods,  (products  of  England), 
and  (to  aid  home  manufactures),  to  take  away  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  furnished  to  America. 

THE  TARIFF. 


siness  of  one-half  of  the  world  with  the  other.  Eng- 
land and  France  first  destroyed  the  commerce  of  all 
other  European  nations,  and  then  France  herself  was 
utterly  driven  from  the  ocean  by  a series  of  the 
most  terrible  defeats  at  sea  recorded  in  history. — 
What  was  the  effect  of  all  these  great  events  upon 
us  and  our  protective  policy?  It  was  to  make  us 
abandon  manufacturing,  and  to  a very  considerable 
extent  agricultural  production,  for  the  pursuits  of 
navigation  and  commerce.  The  tariff'  of  1789  was 
not  reduced,  but  it  was  not  materially  increased  for 
twenty  years.  Free  trade  was  then, under  that  very 
peculiar  state  of  things,  the  national  policy — per- 
haps it  was  good  policy.  For  all  our  small  popuia- ; 
lion  had  the  fullest  employment  in  the  fields,  or  the  1 
counting  house,  or  on  board  ship.  With  no  consider- 
able establishments  actually  erected,  with  no  capital 
to  devote  to  their  construction,  and  with  ’no  hands  to  j 
work  them,  if  any  had  been  in  existence,  we  could 
not  compete  with  foreigners,  nor  they  with  us:  for] 
we  had  nothing  to  provoke  competition.  Besides, 
we  found  a ready  market  and  high  prices  for  all  the 
productions  of  the  country  of  which  there  was  any 
surplus.  Commerce  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  em- 
ployments, as  well  in  the  case  of  a nation  as  of 
individuals,  when  it  is  not  divided  and  belittled  by  a 
too  eager  rivalship.  From  an  insignificant  power 
we  were  suddenly  elevated  to  the  second  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  progress  of  the  carrying  trade  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  entrepof  system  of  the  United  States 
from  1793,  the  year  of  its  commencement,  until 
1807,  when  it  ceased  almost  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
risen  into  importance.  It  is  a statement  of  exports 
from  the  United  Slates  for  eighteen  years,  distin- 
guishing the  value  of  the  foreign  goods  re-exported 
from  the  exports  of  domestic  productions: 


port  of  flour  reached  such  an  astonishing  quantity  as 
to  be  valued  in  one  year  at  ten  and  a half  millons  of 
dollars.  These  were  some  of  the  results  of  agri- 
cultural employment,  and  the  state  of  navigation, 
during  this  great  commercial  era  of  our  history,  as 
appears  from  the  following  table  of  American  ton- 
nage: 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

There  is  a truth  which,  in  this  age  of  rapid  phy- 
sical advancement,  is  seldom  referred  to  in  political 
disputation,  to  wit,  that  the  same  measures  which 
have  been  found  by  actual  experiment,  during  many 
years  of  past  history,  to  conduce  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  are  those  which  may  be 
most  safely  relied  upon  to  secure  a continuance  of 
that  prosperity.  This,  when  it  first  meets  the  eye, 
seems  the  tritest  of  all  possible  truisms,  and  yet,  if 
one  takes  a survey  of  the  course  of  argument  adopt- 
ed by  the  free  trade  theorists  of  the  United  States  in 
their  controversy  with  the  advocates  of  the  protec- 
tive system,  he  will  perceive  that  with  the  former 
it  is  by  no  means  an  admitted  principle.  They — the 
free  traders,  or  the  revenue  tariff  men — seem  rather 
to  assume  that  if  tiie  protection  of  American  manu- 
factures, and  national  industry  generally,  (which 
they  seldom  admit,)  has  been  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment since  the  u ay  of  its  organization,  the  tact 
itself  is  a good  reason  fur  innovating  upon  such  a 
policy.  Allow  me  to  examine,  briefly,  the  progress 
of  protective  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  congress  under  the  constitution  assembled 
in  the  spring  of  1789.  Its  first  proceedings  were  di- 
rected to  devisingsome  temporary  means  for  collect- 
ing a revenue.  Immediately  alien  this  subject  came 
up  for  deliberutioa,  it  was  suggested  that  it  had  an 
impoitant  connexion  with  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  lire  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
by  common  consent  it  seemed  to  be  resolved  to  post- 
pone definitive  action  upon  any  purely  revenue  pro- 
ject, until  a bill  could  be  prepared  which  should 
provide  for  the  attainment  of  both  objects.  The  se- 
cond act  passed  at  this  first  session  of  the  first  con- 
gress was  dated  July  4,  1789,  and  its  objects  were 
declared  by  its  title  to  be,  to  provide  a revenue  lor 
the  support  of  government,  the  payment  of  the 
debts  ol  the  United  Stales,  and  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  manufactures.  Next  to  the  manufactures  the 
navigation  of  the  country  was  the  most  carefully 
cherished  object  of  the  care  of  government,  and  by 
the  next  act  which  was  passed  a discriminating  duty 
of  20  cents  per  ton  was  laid  upon  foreign  vessels 
trading  to  the  United  Stales,  and  they  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  coasting  trade 
at  all.  By  the  first  tariff'  act,  also,  there  were  im- 
posed discriminating  duties  upon  the  cargoes  ol  lo- 
reign  vessels,  in  order  to  favor  the  employment  ol 
American  ships. 

The  rates  of  duties  thought  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  then  almost  insignificant  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  were,  it  is  true,  very  low. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
very  greatly  increased  a few  years  afterwards,  but 
for  the  remarkable  position  m which  the  breaking 
out  of  the  general  European  war  in  1793  placed  this 
country.  The  commercial  marines  of  all  the  minor 
powers  of  the  civilized  world  were  suddenly  de- 
stroyed by  the  overshadowing  naval  strength  of 
England  and  France.  We  were  made  carriers  and 
commission  merchants  for  the  transaction  ol  the  bu- 


Absolute 

Relative 

Years. 

Tonnage. 

increase. 

increase. 

1791 

478,000 

1795 

747,000 

269,000 

56  per  ct. 

1800 

972,000 

225,000 

30  do. 

1805 

1, 140.000 

168,000 

17  do. 

1810 

1,424.000 

280  000 

25  do. 

Population 

— ( Estimated.] 

Absolute 

Relative 

Years. 

increase. 

increase. 

1791 

4,000,000 

1795 

4,520,000 

520,000 

12  per  ct. 

1800 

5.160,000 

640,000 

13  do. 

1805 

6,049,000 

389,000 

17  do. 

1810 

7,050,000 

1,000.000 

16  do. 

Articles  of 

Articles  ol 

Years. 

American 
growtli  or 

foreign 
growth  or 

Total. 

% 

manuf. 

manuf. 

1790 

$20,0n0,000 

1791 

19,000,000 

1792 

20,000,000 

1793 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

26,000,000 

1794 

22,000,000 

11,000,000 

33,000  000 

1795 

25,000,000 

22,000,000 

47,000,000 

1796 

40,000,000 

26,000,000 

67,000,000 

1797 

30,000,000 

26,000,000 

56,000,000 

1798 

29,000,000 

32,000,000 

61,000,000 

1799 

33,000,000 

45,000,000 

78.000,000 

18U0 

32,000,000 

39,000,000 

71,000,000 

1801 

47,000,000 

46,000,000 

94,000,000 

1802 

36,008,000 

35,000,000 

72,000,000 

1803 

42,000,000 

13,000,000 

55.000,000 

1804 

41,000,000 

36,000,000 

77  000,000 

1805 

42,000,000 

53,000,000 

95  000  000 

1306 

41,000,000 

60,000,000 

101,000,000 

1807 

48,600,000 

59,600,000 

108,200.000 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  first  four  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  government,  we  jogged 
comfortably  along  in  the  beaten  track  of  commer- 
cial exchange,  sending  out  just  enough  of  our  own 
productions  to  pay  for  our  imports.  But  immediate- 
ly on  the  breaking  out  of  the  general  war  we  enter- 
ed upon  the  carrying  trade,  and  the  system  of  entry, 
storage,  and  re-export  of  European  goods  and  colo- 
nial produce:  The  great  tailing  off  in  the  amount  of 

imported  produce  and  merchandise  re  exported,  ob- 
servable in  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  concluded  in 
1801,  and  which  continued  until  1803.  The  effect 
of  this  truce  was  a temporary  restoration  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  within 
five  years  from  the  commencement  of  this  peculiar 
trade,  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  and  produce  into 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  ofre-exporL  equal- 
led, and  for  many  subsequent  years  farexceeded,  the 
whole  amount  of  domestic  products  exported.  A 
country  thus  situated  and  a population  thus  employ- 
ed could  not  feel  any  necessity  of  a system  of  manu 
lecturing  extensive  enough  to  merit  the  particular 
care  and  protection  of  government.  Nor  yet  do 
these  facts  fully  exhibit  the  commercial  altitude  of 
the  United  Stales  during  this  period  of  mercantile 
anomalies.  Lit  us  briefly  refer,  here,  to  the  rise  of 
the  cotton  culture. 

In  1790  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States,  was  so  inconsiderable  that  we  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a statement  of  its  amount. 
It  is  presumable  that  none  was  then  consumed  in  the 
country.  In  1791  the  export  of  this  great  staple 
may  be  said  to  have  begun;  about  450  bales  were 
sent  to  England.  In  1787  Great  Britain  imported 
between  50,000  and  60,000  bales,  not  a pound  of 
which  came  from  this  country.  In  1807  we  export- 
ed 160,000  bales,  valued  at  $15,000,000,  or  nearly 
25  cents  a pound.  During  this  period,  also,  the  ex- 


Ascertained  and  estimated  value  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise consumed  by  each  person  in  the  United 
States  during  the  following  years:  1791,  $5  03,  1795, 
$11;  1800  $10;  1807,  $12  50. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1820  to  1830  the  rate 
of  consumption,  per  capita,  was  about  $5.25;  from 
1831  to  1840,  both  included,  it  was  $7  35;  and  for  the 
four  years  ending  June,  1844,  it  was  found  to  have 
returned  to  the  rate  prevailing  between  1820  and 
1830,  which  may  be  considered  about  the  standard 
rate  during  a healthy  state  of  the  foreign  trade. 

It  will  bo  readily  seen  from  these  statements  that 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  national  exist- 
ence the  history  of  protection  was  necessarily  a 
blank.  The  good  intentions  of  the  fathers  of  the 
constitution  had  been  frustrated  by  a concurrence  of 
circumstances  which  no  earthly  foresight  could  have 
anticipated.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  active  and 
prosperous  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  which 
seemed  to  absord  all  the  industrial  energies  of  our 
people,  the  prophetic  voice  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
heard  contending  for  the  preservation  of  the  protec- 
tive policy  of  1798.  In  his  first  annual  message  he 
stated  the  fact  that  the  treasury  was  oppressed  with 
a plethora  of  funds,  arising  from  the  duties  on  im- 
ports, but  advised  that,  if  congress  should  judge  it 
expedient  to  reduce  the  tariff",  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  alarming  surplus,  they  should'  avoid  touching 
those  duties  which  were  intended  for  the  protection 
of  manufactures.  Indeed,  he  made  the  continuance 
of  these  protective  duties  a sine  qua  non,  and  told  the 
faithful  of  that  day  rather  to  spend  the  surplus  that 
might  result  from  the  system  in  the  building  of  roads 
and  canals  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement 
by  the  general  government,  than  to  do  away  with  it. 
So  much  for  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
protection,  which  now  ‘‘learned  Thebans”  prove  by 
infallible  logical  processes  to  be  unconstiiuiioal  and 
undemocratic! 

The  year  1807  was  the  last  of  this  period  of  free 
trade.  From  its  close  to  1815  was  a time  of  embar- 
go and  non-intercourse  laws,  and  of  actual  war. — 
These  restrictive  laws  of  course  afforded  the  most 
thorough  species  of  protection  to  Ihe  rising  manu- 
facturing system  of  the  United  States  that  could 
have  been  desired.  Our  merchants  were  ruined  by 
the  depredations  of  the  English  and  French  upon  our 
commerce,  and  our  means  of  paying  for  manufac- 
tured goods  and  imports  of  all  descriptions  were  cut 
off'.  Thus,  after  passing  through  a state  of  things 
which  rendered  the  laws  designed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  manufacturers  inoperative,  we  were  en- 
tering upon  another,  of  a precisely  opposite  charac- 
ter, under  which  manufacturing  pursuits  were  to  en- 
joy, from  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  a degree 
ol  protection  and  freedom  from  foreign  competition 
which  laws  could  hardly  confer.  The  former  had 
been  the  era  ol  absolute  free  trade;  the  present  was 
to  be  a period  of  the  most  stringent  protection  to 
domestic  industry,  and  of  the  severest  prohibition  to 
foreign  traffic.  And  this  was  a season  when  nation- 
al manufacturers,  yet  in  their  infancy,  prospered 
and  advanced  most  wonderfully,  without  the  aid  of 
legislative  encourugemenl;  but  only  so  because  na- 
tional animosity,  and  finally  open  war,  precluded 
any  competition  whatever. 

The  period  of  efficient  protection  by  circumstan- 
ces lasted  eight  years.  Then  came  the  peace,  and  a 
return  of  British  competition,  and  the  threatened 
prostration  and  ruin  of  all  our  fine  establishments. 
Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  from  his  place  in  parliament, 
advised  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Eng- 
land to  inundate  America  wilh  their  goods,  even  at 
great  present  sacrifices  to  themselves, in  order  to  crush 
those  American  attempts  to  supply  themselves  to 
which  the  war  and  the  years  of  non-intercourse  had 
encouraged  them.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  act 
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upon  the  advice,  and  the  imports  of  British  goods 
into  the  United  States  in  1815  were  greater  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  or  than  they  have  ever 
beer  since,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  year. — 
With  the  oid  protective  tariff  of  1789  our  factories 
would  have  been  prostrated  in  si:;  mouths.  The  neo- 
pie  called  for  a law  suited  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  nation.  Congress  obeyed,  and  the  period  of 
efficient  legal  protection  commenced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  high  protective  tariff  law  of  1816  This 
law  restored  the  country  to  a safe  condition,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a return  of  national  prosper! 
ty.  Its  leading  advocates  were  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Calhoun;  its  greatest  opponent  Mr.  Webster.  The 
free-traders  took  arms  at  such  an  atrocity,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  a bilter  crusade  against  the 
law  and  the  whole  policy  of  protection.  But  the 
tariff  was  raised  in  1818,  in  1832,  and  much  higher 
again  in  1824.  In  1823  it  was  raised  yet  again,  and  so 
marked  were  the  protective  features  of  the  bill  of 
that  year  that  it  was  called  “the  bill  of  abomina- 
tions.” In  1832  and  in  1833  the  policy  was  relaxed;  j 
in  fact,  to  avert  the  apparent  danger  of  civil  war,  it 
was  for  a time  departed  from.  The  experiment  ol 
the  “Compromise  Act”  was  tried  nine  years.  That 
act  was  in  a double  sense  a sliding  scale.  Ii  had  two 
declivities,  conducting  to  two  separate  abysses:  as 
fast  as  the  duties  slide  down  towards  free  trade  on 
one,  the  country  declined  towards  national  bankrupt- 
cy and  distress  on  the  other.  The  coincidence  was 
rendered  complete  by  both  reaching  the  bottom  to- 
gether. The  year  1842  was  another  1816  The  cry 
of  the  people  was  the  same,  “protect  domestic  in- 
dustry and  employment  from  the  annihilating  com- 
petition of  British  and  European  avarice,  experience. 


for  its  sake.  But  they  did  more.  They  did  what 
ought  to  cover  their  faces  with  lasting  confusion — 
they  deceived  the  people!  They  tell  us  in  their  reso- 
lutions that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  favor 

of  the  tariff,  and  yet  they  deceived  them  into  voting 
f'H'  an  anti-tariff  president.  This  they  now  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge. 

But  are  you  going  to  oppose  the  convenvention! 
says  one.  In  answer,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we 
have  never  faltered  in  support  of  a tariff,  or  of  the 
tariff,  and  that  every  thing  which  can  honorably  be 
done  to  save  it  we  are  whiling  to  do.  But  we  do  not 
exactly  see  the  necessity  of  whigs  joining  in  this 
movement,  for  a few  simple  reasons: 

1.  They  are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  tariff  to 
a man.  They  have  labored  for  it,  and  voted  for  it. 
Theie  is  then  no  necessity,  on  their  part,  to  give  an 
expression  of  their  opinion.  That  is  known  and 
read  by  all  men. 

2.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  loeofoco  powers  that  be,  upon  the  locofoco 
members  of  congress,  or  the  locofoco  members  of 
the  legislature;  and  the  whig  members  are  right  on 
this  question  already. 

3.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  those  very  Penn- 
sylvania locofocos,  who  have  endangered  the  tariff, 
should  alone  have  the  honor,  if  any  honor  there 

that  portion  of  the  “democratic  party”  who  support-  ‘ ^e,  sustaining  it  by  a humble  acknowledgment  of 
ed  Mr.  Polk’s  election,  (though  themselves  friendly  j their  past  follies. 


Our  senators  in  congress  are  bound  to  support  the 
tariff,  and  there  is  no  earthly  doubt  that  they  will  vote 
according  to  their  pledges  iri  any  emergency  arising 
from  the  action  of  that  body  upon  this  measure.  We 
hare  no  fears  that  they  will  prove  recreant'  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Keystone. 

As  Pennsylvania  has  spoken  in  times  past,  so  let 
her  speak  now.  It  is  necessary  that  her  position 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  whole  Union, 
and  a determination  manifested  not  lo  shrink  from 
it,  whatever  may  be  (he  clamors  raised  against  it 
from  any  quarter.  It  is  only  by  the  independent 
tone  and  action  of  each  slate,  that  a measure  can 
finally  be  adopted  which  will  best  promote  the  in- 
terestivof  every  section  of  the  Union.” 

The  tariff  in  danger!  The  positive,  unqualified 
terms  in  which  the  Washington  Union,  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  the  New  York  Post,  and  other  jour- 
nals supposed  to  be  most  familiar  with  the  views  of 
President  Polk  ami  his  cabinet,  continue  to  assert, 
and  daily  to  repeat,  that  the  president  will  strenuous- 
ly recommend  in  his  forthcoming  message  to  con • 
gress,  such  a radical  modification  of  the  existing 
tariff,  as  will  accommodate  it  to  the  views  of  the 
anti-tariff,  or  “free  trade”  prrly,  that  it  now  seems 
to  be  a conceded  point.  A considerable  number  of 


to  a continuance  of  the  tariff  of  1842,)  yet  in  obe- 


4.  A locofoco  convention  will  exert  ten-fold  more 


dience  lo  party  discipline,  or  under  the  influence  of,  influence  upon  our  loeoloco  president  and  his 
party  attachments,  are  taking  alarm  at  the  rnanifes- j cabinet,  than  a mixed  convention.  In  the  latter  case 
tation  of  hostility  to  the  protective  policy  now  so  ather  Ritchie  will  denominate  it  a whig  movement, 
clearly  expressed  by  the  administration  journals,  j an^  thereby  render  it  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
and  respecting  which  it  is  in  vain  to  deceive  their1  l°c°f°cos  of  the  western  and  southern  states.  But 
and  capital.”  Congress  obeyed;  the  present  tariff  hopes  any  longer.  In  Pennsylvania  particularly,  I *et  the  unmixed  locofoco-democracy  of  Pennsylva- 

was  the  fruit  of  its  respect  fur  the  popular  will,  and  | a]arm  for  the  safety  of  the  tariff  is  manifested,  and’  j ?ia  come  thundering  at  the  doors  of  the  cabinet,  anil 

.i___  t-  ..  i._  ...«  i.  ..  ...  mea8urej  are  jn  progress  f0r  convening  a state  con-  I raay  possibly  have  a little  effect. 

vention  at  Harrisburg,  in  order  lo  concentrate,  and  to  j ^ is  high  time  that  Pennsylvania  locofocos  de- 
render as  effective  as  possible,  the  influence  which  . “net*  their  position,  and  let  the  country  and  their 
that  state  may  have  with  the  executive,  in  averting  P°bhcal  associates  know  whether  they  will  sustain 
the  threatened  danger.  I ad?n ihislrat ion , tariff  or  no  tariff.  If  this  is  their 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  this  movement  should  position,  whigs  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do 

with  them.  But  if  they  will  couie  out  boldly,  and1 
manfully  sustain  the  tariff  against  the  administration, 
and  tell  Mr.  Polk  he  cannot  have  the  support  oF 


its  sympathy  for  popular  sufferings,  it  is  as  safe, 
from  the  fangs  of  the  curs  of  faction,  as  is  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  from  the  French. 

SAMARCAND. 


TARIFF  CONVENTION. 


The  Harrisburg  Union,  (Loco,)  has  the  following:  not  be  a party  movement,  but  that  the  friends  of  the 
“The  public  voice  is  speaking  through  the  columns  j tariff,  without  distinction  of  party,  should  attend  the 
of  the  press  in  many  portions  of  the  state  iri  favor  ! convention. 

of  holding  a convention  at  this  place,  on  the  10th  of  j Attention  was  of  course  directed  towards  Fitts- 
next  month,  to  take  into  consideration  the  import- 1 burg,  which  has  been  styled  the  “Birmingham”  of 


ant  subject  of  the  tariff.  We  like  the  idea  much 
and,  as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  we  feci  anxious 


America,  but  which,  if  its  capabilities  are  duly  deve- 
loped and  encouraged,  will  be  able  in  less  than  a 


Pennsylvania  democracy  while  he  opposes  their  vi- 
tal interest,  then  whigs  can  meet  them,  so  far,  as 
brethren,  and  cordially  co-operate  with  them.  But 
let  us  have  no  more  shuffling. 

These  reasons,  and  others  which  we  have  not  now 
time  to  state,  induce  us  lo  believe  that  the  locofoco 
party  ought  to  hold  this  convention  alone.  Such  are 


that  it  should  be  carred  into  effect,  certain  that  much  j century  to  send  to  Birmingham  itself  iron  and  ma- 
gqod  would  flow  from  it.  lufactures  of  iron, — provided  John  Bull’s  “sliding 

Nature  arid  Nature’s  God  have  intended  tlm  to  be  'scale”  be  not  applied  in  behalf  of  operatives,  as  it 
a manufacturing  state,  having  imbedded  beneath  tier  j now  is  in  behalf  of  his  agriculturists.  To  Pittsburg  our  first  impressions,  without  time  for  reflection,  or 
soil  inexhaustible  stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Every  mea-  the  friends  of  the  tariff'  in  Pennsylvania  turned  their;  conference  with  any  of  our  whig  friends.  We  will 
sure  which  tends  to  develop  these  hidden  treasures,  ayes,  expecting  them  of  course  to  take  the  lead  in  a j do  any  thing  right  or  reasonable  to  sustain  the  tariff, 
and  reduce  them  to  useful  shapes,  is  only  working  i movement  in  support  of  the  tariff  in  which  their  in-  j but  we  want  to  see  Pennsylvania  locofocos  bear  their 
out  the  great  purposes  of  that  destiny,  and  will  meet  | terests  were  so  intimately  concerned.  The  commu-j  own 


the  support  of  every  Pennsylvanian  who  is  not  blind- ' nilv  of  Pittsburg  are  for  ni 


ed  by  ignorance  or  warped  by  prejudice 

Our  policy  should  harmonize  with  the  features 


1842,  beyond  all  question, — but  it  seems  that  their 
movement  is  not  likely  to  steer  clear  of  party  consi- 


and  interests  of  Pennsylvania  as  a manufacturing  j derations.  The  whig  journals  seem  decidedly  op- 


state,  and  should  be  clearly  defined,  boldly  sustain 
ed,  and  unflinchingly  adhered  to.  We  take  it  that 


posed  lo  the  whigs  of  me  stale  participating  in  the 
Harrisburg  convention,  because,  they  maintain,  if 


this  is  a question  which  concerns  one  parly  quite  as  they  did,  the  convention  would  be  at  once  denounc- 
rnucli  as  another,  being  sectional  and  local  in  its  ed  as  a whig  measure,  and  thereby  lose  the  weight 
character.  To  the  wealth  under  the  soil,  a-  well  as  which  it  wouid  have  with  Mr  Polk,  if  it  were  cun- 


the  fertility  of  the  soil  itself,  we  look  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  slate  from  her  load  of  debt,  and  the  pro- 


stituted of  those  only  who  had  supported  his  election 
to  the  presidency.  But  let  us  aliow  the  Pittsburg 


motion  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  her  citi-  'papers  to  speak  for  thmselves. 


zens. 

Free  trade  may  suit  the  abstractionists,  the  theo- 
rizer,  or  if  you  please  the  cotton  planter,  but  it  will 
never  advance  the  interest  of  any  section  of  the 
country  where  manufactures  and  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages exist.  Protection  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble lo  the  existence  of  our  manufactures.  The 
amount  of  protection  is  a matter  which  we  wish  to 
sec  considered  by  a convention  called  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  arid  composed  of  friends  of  the  tariff' 
of  every  political  hue.  Such  a measure  is  of  great 
importance  now,  inasmuch  as  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  from  other  sections  of  the  Union  are  prepar- 
mg  to  make  a vigorous  attack  upon  the  tariff,  at  the 
next  session  of  congress,  and  where  they  would  stop, 
if  allowed  to  sack  and  pillage  unrestrained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  tell.  These  hostile  demonstrations  must 
bs  promptly  resisted,  both  by  our  representatives  and 
by  loud  and  emphatic  expressions  of  popular  senti- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania,  heretofore^  has  not  been  silent  in 
the  matter  of  the  tariff'. 

The  journals  of  tier  legislature  exhibit  frequent 
instances  in  winch  she  has  spoken  loudly  and  with 
effect,  and  where  the  votes  of  her  representatives 
were  given  without  regard  to  party  distinctions. — 
The  different  resolutions  touching  this  subject,  are 
fruitful  topic  for  discussion  m a tariff  convention, 
and  we  shall  advert  to  them  in  detail  at  some  canve 
jiient  season. 


sins  alone,  and  repent  of  them  alone  also.— 
aintaining  the  tariff  of  When  they  are  sufficiently  contrite,  we  will  gladly 
L ‘ “ - ' " extend  to  them  the  hand  of  forgiveness.” 

The  Pittsburg  Post,  (loco,)  attacks  this  whig  sug- 
gestion of  l tie  Advertiser  very  violently.  It  says: — 
“Whig  politicians  have  never  done  any  thing  for  the 
protection  of  American  industry,  save  to  bluster  in 
its  favor  for  political  effect,  and  desert  it  when 
friends  were  needed. 

“Like  their  great  leader,  Mr.  Clay,  they  deserted 
it  [the  tariff]  in  1832,  and  they  are  preparing  to  for- 
sake it  again.  We  think  this  move  of  the  Gazette 
is  a clear  indication  that  Mr.  Clay  is  again  to  be  the 
whig  candidate  for  the  presidency — the  votes  of  the 


The  Pittsburg  Gazette  and  Jldverliser,  (whig,)  of 

the  23d  October,  on  the  subject  of  a Pennsylvania ! southern  states  must  be  secured  lor  him,  and  hence 
tariff'  convention,  lias  the  following:  “ The  tariff  the  unwillingness  of  leading  whig  politicians  to  show 


meeting,  the  proceeding  of  which  appear  in  another 
column,  was  gotlon  up  under  locofoco  auspices,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  saving  Pennsylvania  from  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  late  election,  and  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a course  of  policy  which  they  were 
so  active  in  bringing  about.  It  is  a spontaneous  tes- 
timony to  the  propriety,  importance,  and  wisdom  of 
the  whig  party,  and  of  the  whig  tariff  of  1842, 
wrung  by  stern  necessity  from  men  whose  efforts,  on 
the  slump  and  through  the  press,  have  tended  to  en- 
danger the  very  measure  they  now  feel  compelled 
to  endeavor  to  sustain.  There  were  some  few  whigs 
present,  who  doubtless  felt  it  their  duly  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice  of  feelings  to  sustain  our  great  in- 
terest; but  we  cannot  conceive  how  these  locofocos 
could  have  looked  them  in  the  face,  and  have  asked 
them  to  join  in  sustaining  a tariff'  which  they,  the 
locofocos,  had  so  energetically  labored  to  destroy. 

Just  look  at  it  for  one  moment?  D.d  not  these  lo- 
cofocos know  last  fall  that  James  K.  Polk  was  op- 
posed to  the.  tariff  of  1842?  Did  they  not  know  that 
his  election  would  endanger  that  great  interest?  Did 
Lhey  nut  know  that  the  tariff  was  all-important  to 
Pennsylvania?  Yes,  they  knew  it  all — they  knew 
that  Henry  Clay  would  save  the  tariff,  and  James 
K.  Polk  would  labor  to  destroy  it,  out  yet  their  par- 
ty tjes  was  so  strong  that  they  would  run  all  risks 


their  heads,  by  taking  part  in  a tariff  convention. 

“They  [the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania]  have  stood 
by  it  [the  tariff  ] at  all  times;  they  never  cast  their 
votes  for  Mr.  Clay.” 

The  Jldverliser,  replying  to  the  above,  says:  “The 
Post  continues  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  mixed 
lariff’  convention  in  a style  that  mustconvince  all  the 
whigs  who  see  it  that  they  cannot  profitably  have 
any  connection  with  the  movement.  It  is  evident 
from  the  tone  of  the  Post’s  editorials  that  that  paper 
is  greatly  more  anxious  to  make  locofoco  capital  out 
of  the  matter,  than  to  really  and  truly  help  to  pre- 
serve the  tariff. 

We  would  in  sober  earnestness  call  upon  such  of 
the  Post’s  party  as  are  sincerely  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing the  present  tariff  to  say  whether  the  above  be 
truth — to  say  whether  it  is  intended  most  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  tariff  or  of  party — to  say 
whether  the  very  tariff  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
attempt  to  preserve  was  not  the  work  of  “whig  po- 
liticians,” aided  by  a few — a very  few — of  the  loco- 
foco party?  VVe  would  ask  them  whether  this  is  not 
a continuation  of  the  attempt  to  cheat  the  people  on 
this  subject,  which  has  already  put  our  interests  and 
labor  at  peril,  and  which  may  end  in  putting  out  one 
half  our  fires.  We  are  as  strongly  attached*to  parly 
as  most  men}  but  it  is  inconceivable  to  ffs  how  party 
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The  issue  of  the  dispute  which  took  place  in  the 
state  of  New  York  prior  to  the  last  presidential 
election,  in  the  ranks  of  the  same  parly,  threatening, 
it  was  thought,  at  one  time  a disruption  in  relation  to 

annexing  Texas,  and  the  facility  which  the  wh 
with  the  a illmrs  and  abet-  matter  was  quieted  in  accordance  with  tli"  wish'  < of 
They  cannot  he  surprised  the  executive,  afforded  such  a striking  and  recent 


ties  can  lead  men  to  countenance,  even  tacitly,  such 
an  outrageous  untruth  as  is  contained  in  the  para- 
graph we  have  quoted.  At  all  events,  we  think  the 
more  reasonable  of  our  locofoco  friends  cannot  he 
surprised  that  some  of  us  have  str  ing  objections  to 
any  political  fellowship 
tors  of  such  a calumny 


that  we  refuse  to  countenance,  in  any  way,  any  party  ! proof  the  influence  of  that  department  whenever  it 
that  utters  or  sanctions  it.  I chooses  to  exert  that  influence  in  behalf  of  any  fa- 

in the  last  paragraph  quoted  above  from  the  Post,  vorite  measure,  that  the  friends  of  the  tariff  cannot 
the  administration — which  is  confessedly  about  to  [ otherwise  than  seriously  apprehend  the  result  of 
attack  the  tariff— is  told  that  the  vvhigs  “are  prepar-  such  a systematic  and  formidable  assault  as  is  now 


ing  to  forsake  it.”  Is  there,  any  good  policy  in  this 
— could  it  possibly  have  proceeded  from  a sincere 
and  earnest  friend  of  the  tariff?  We  think  not. 

There  is  another  danger  which  the  Post’s  gratui- 
tous assertion  is  calculated  to  increase — that  is,  sup- 
posing, for  the  occasion,  that  a paper  conducted  as 
it  is  could  have  weight  or  authority  with  any  one. — 
Some  of  our  southern  whigs  do  not  care  much  about 
the  tariff — they  have  voted  for  it,  some  of  them,  it 
is  probable,  more  from  attachment  to  the  whig  party 


certainly  in  preparation  against  the  protective  po- 
licy. 


BANKS  AND  BANKING. 


There  are  some  indications  of  a large  increase  of 
bank  issue  in  Europe  being  induced  by  the  railroad 
mania,  which  continues  to  increase  rather  than  fal 
ter.  The  whole  of  the  London  Sun,  of  the  21  of 


friend  of  the  tariff  as  it  is,  may  not  think  it  right  to 
risk  unpopularity  at  the  south  in  support  of  what  is 
there  termed  a northern  measure,  when  it  would  ap- 
pear, on  the  face  of  things,  that  the  north  itself  cares 
very  little  about  it.  This  class  the  Post  tells,  that 
their  fellow  wings  in  Pennsylvania  are  “preparing  to 
forsake”  the  tariff.  Is  this  likely  to  help  the  tariff  at 
a pinch?  Evidently  not.  It  comes  from  one,  and 
could  only  come  from  one,  who  cares  more  for  office 
and  the  “spoils”  than  for  all  the  tariffs  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  true,  as  the  Post  alleges,  that  we  oppose 
this  loco  movement  in  favor  of  a tariff';  we  only  op- 
pose the  proposed  manner  of  it.  Of  the  propriety 
of  a convention,  or  some  methodical  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  locofocos,  we  are  fully  convinced. — 
And  we  think,  if  properly  conducted,  it  may  be  of 
some  service.  Let  them  speak  to  the  administration 
in  a manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  that  is  not  by 
a mass  meeting,  and  especially  by  a mass  meeting 
composed  of  whigs  and  locofocos.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  Mr.  Polk  should  clearly  understand  that  the 
locofocos  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  approve  of  his 
foreshadowed  course  on  the  tariff,  will  not  support 
it,  and  will  not  hereafter  support  those  who  may  de- 
stroy, or  attempt  to  destroy,  the  present  tariff. 

Let  the  “democracy”do  this,  and  afterwards  prove 
by  their  votes  that  they  mean  what  they  say,  and 
they  may  then  have  some  claim  to  stand  on  the  ta- 
riff platform  on  an  equality  with  the  whigs.  If  they 
do  not,  we  shall  conclude  that  Mr.  S.  W.  Black, 
their  chairman  of  committee,  but  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  his  party,  when  he  said  he  would  stand  by 
the  administration  if  it  did  destroy  the  tariff. 

A word  to  the  whigs  and  we  have  done.  The 
danger  to  the  tariff  from  the  possible  detection  of 
some  of  the  southerners  who  have  heretofore  voted 
for  it  is  one  which  the  vvhigs  of  the  north  should 
lake  some  measures  to  avert.  The  ruin  which  the 
destruction  of  the  tariff  will  bring  in  its  train,  will 
fall  chiefly  on  tnose  who  will  have  been  guiltless  of 
its  destruction.  The  whig  party — the  true  majority 
— are  entirely  innocent;  the  masses  of  the  locofocos 
measurably  so;  they  were  deceived  by  men  who,  if 
they  had  a spark  ol  true  honor  or  self-respect  in 
them,  would  be  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  on  the 
street.  To  save  these  innocent  millions  from  the 
sufferings  impending  is  a work  worthy  of  our  most 
serious  effoits  and  attention.  What  would  be  the 
best  plan  of  operation  the  hurry  of  the  moment  does 
not  permit  us  to  form  a confident  opinion  upon.  But 
it  occurs  to  us  that  a national  whig  convention,  to 
assemble  as  soon  alter  the  meeting  of  congress  as  the 
designs  of  the  administration  are  fully  developed 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  body  to  whom  the  matter 
might  be  confided.  We  suggest  this  wilh  diffidence, 
and  with  submission  to  the  belter  judgment  of  those 
who  have  leisure  properly  to  .veigh  ihe  matter.  It 
will  be  generally  conceded,  we  tin  dc,  that  Pittsburg 
is,  from  its  vital  interest  in  the  matter,  eminently 
fitted  to  be  the  head  quarters  in  the  movement,  and 
we  hope  our  whig  friends  will  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. 

As  to  the  locofoco  convention  we  can  truly  say 
that  we  wish  it  entire  success.  The  larger  the  bet- 
ter. But  we  again  repeat  that  to  be  effective  it  must 
stand  on  its,  own  bottom.” 

The  condition  of  affairs  is  similiar  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  protection  which  the  tariff  affords  to  the  su- 
gar interest,  affects  parlies  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  the  iron  interest  affects  Pennsylvania.  The  advo- 
cates of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration  in  Louisiana  are  di- 
vided on  the  subject,  and  a warm  controversy  is  no  .v 
going  on  in  that  state  between  the  free  trade  and  the 
tariff  friends  of  Mr.  Polk. 


than  anything  else.  It  is  feared  that  they,  seeing  October,  is  occupied  by  railroad  advertisements.-— 
that  such  states  as  Penrisy  Ivania  and  New  York  care,  l he  demand  made  upon  the  Paris  money  market  in 
so  little  for  the  tariff  as  to  vote  against  the  avowed  order  to  meet  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment, 
- ten  per  cent.,  on  only  five  of  new  railroads  about  to 

be  commenced  in  France,  was  over  eighty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  To  obtain  the  rails  for  all  their  new 
roads,  must  occasion  a heavy  drain  from  the  funds  of 
the  kingdom,  in  favor  of  England.  It  is  even  stated 
that  orders  for  rails  have  been  forwarded  to  the  U. 
States. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  deposits  accruing  upon  the  new  projects 
in  England  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ac- 
countant general.  At  a moderate  estimate  the  sums 
which  will  thus  have  to  be  provided  amount  to  no 
less  than  30,000  000  sterling,  more  than  tl^whole 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  perhaps, 
three  times  as  much  as  could  be  withdrawn  at  any 
one  time  without  seriously  embarrassing  t(he  whole 
currency  of  the  country. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  ten  distinct  lines  of  rail- 
way projected  to  provide  a nearer  route  than  the 
existing  one  between  London  and  Manchester,  all  of 
which  are  said  to  be  at  a premium.  The  capital  re- 
quired for  these  several  undertakings  is  .£23,150,000. 


Banks  in  Ohio.  There  never  has  been  a more  di- 
rect test  of  “banks  or  no  banks,”  before  the  people 
of  any  one  state  in  this  Union,  nor  has  that  question 
ever  been  more  distinctly  pronounced  upon,  than  it 
has  been  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  at  the  recant  elec 
tion  in  that  state. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  question  has  been 
long  agitated  in  that  state.  The  anti  bank  party 
some  years  since,  obtained  the  control  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  state  government,  and  proceeding 
in  the  spirit  of  their  pledges  to  the  people,  they  pros- 
trated nearly  every  bank  in  Ihe  state,  and  left  the 
people  to  supply  their  necessary  currency  from  neigh- 
boring states.  This  condition  of  affairs  brought  the 
question  home  to  very  man.  The  people  soon  be- 
came tired  of  that  experiment,  and  on  again  canvass 
ing  more  distinctly  than  before  upon  the  question  of 
re  establishing  banks,  a majority  was  returned  to  the 
legislature  in  favor  of  banks.  This  was  but  a lest  of 
the  question  in  the  abstract.  A great  diversity  of, 
opinion  existed  as  to  what  sort  of  banking  should  be  , 
adopted.  It  was  supposed  to  be  almost  impossible, : 
as  the  majority  was  but  small,  to  concentrate  a nia- ! 
jority  in  favor  of  any  one  project.  After  a very  | 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  whole  banking  subject  in 
the  legislature  at  their  last  session,  a bill  was  finally  j 
passed,  authorising  the  establishment  of  banks.  The 
anti  bank  party  immediately  announced  their  deter- 
mination to  Carry  the  question  once  more  before  the 
people  of  the  state.  Meetings  were  held  according- 
ly in  many,  if  not  in  all  of  the  counties,  and  the  elec- 
tioneering was  commenced  upon  the  question  dis- 
tinctly stated.  The  advocates  of  the  banks  accepted 
the  issue,  in  distinct  terms.  The  election  it  was  un- 
derstood should  be  a lest  of  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  question  “banks”  or  “r.o  banks.” 

The  result  has  placed  the  government,  in  all  its 
departments,  in  ihe  hands  of  the  advocates  of  banks, 
by  decided  majorities. 

Banks  in  the  several  states.  The  stale  of 
Massachusetts,  with  a population  of  800, UU0  people, 
has  one  hundred  and  ten  banks,  of  which  23  are  in 
Boston. 

Rhode  Island,  with  a population  of  100,000,  has 
sixty-one  banks. 

New  York,  with  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, has  152  banks. 

Pennsylvania,  with  rather  less  than  two  millions  of 
population,  has  sixty  banks. 

Ohio,  including  its  decaying  banks  and  ten  branch- 
es of  its  new  state  bank,  has  but  thirty-five  banks. 


Maryland,  with  a population  of  nearly  half  a mil- 
lion, has  twenty-one  banks,  of  which  twelve  are  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

State  Bank  of  Tennessee.  The  resuit  of  an  ex- 
periment by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  for  the  state  to 

carry  on  banking  operations  on  its  own  account,  has 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  a longer  continuance 
of  the  establishment.  Gov.  Jones,  in  his  bieannial 
message  of  the  10th  ult.  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  furnishes  a full  statement  of  the  progress  and 
present  condition  of  the  State  Bank.  The  bank 
went  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1838;  the  expe- 
riment has,  therefore,  been  in  operation  rather  more 
than  seven  years.  The  following  is  the  result  as  fur- 
nished in  the  statement  of  the  officers  of  the  bank: 
“ Bank  of  Tennessee,  Oct.  16l/i,  1815. 
“To  his  excellency,  Janus  C.  Jones,  governor,  &(■<:. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  bank,  from 
1st  July,  1838,  to  1st  Oct  , 1830, 
including  the  contingent  fund, 
amonted  to  $425,332  92 

Disbursements  for  the 
same  time — expens- 
es, interest,  & appro- 
priation to  schools, 

&c.  245,930  00 

Gross  profits,  includ- 
ing contingent  fund 
and  internal  impr’t. 
dividends,  from  1st 
Oct.,  1839,  to  1st 
October,  1841  629,401  20 

Disbursemenls-expen- 
ses,  interest,  and 
appropriation  to 
schools,  &c.,  for 

same  time  530,330  73 

Gross  profits,  including 
contingent  fund  and 
internal  improvem’t 
dividends,  from  1st 
Oct.,  1841,  to  1st 
Oct.,  1843  424,374  11 

Disbursements-expen- 
ses,  &c.,  interest  and 
appropriation  to 
schools, &c.,for  same 

time  564,298  37 

Gross  profits,  includ- 
ing contingent  fund 
and  internal  impr’t. 
dividends,  from  1st 
Ort  1843,  to  IstOct. 

1845.  433,667  50 

D isburse  me  nts-expen- 
ses,  account,  inter- 
est, and  appropria- 
tion to  schools,  See., 

for  same  time  599,141  92 


Excess  of  expend  itures 
over  gross  profits 


1 912,845  73  1,939,701  92 


26,855  29 


$1 ,939,701  02 

In  this  statement,  no  estimate  is  made  of  losses 
incurred  by  bad  debts,  but  on  the  contrary  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposilion  that  all  the  debts  due  to  the 
institution  are  good.  But  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  last  general  assembly  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  bank  and  its 
branches,  shows  the  following  results: 


Debts  due  the 
bankat  Nashville, 

“ Clarksville, 
“ Columbia, 

“ Shelby  v i lie, 
“ Sparta, 

“ Trenton, 

“ Somerville, 
Athens, 

“ Rogersville, 
Total, 


Bad. 
34,282  35 
44,120  27 
9,077  05 
8,623  75 
13,382  56 
2,341  36 
5,530  00 
128,186  60 
10,995  00 


Doubtful. 
7,610  42 
614  50 
23,336  71 
5,725  00 
19.044  65 
7,854  20 
9,663  00 
69,111  95 
12,494  00 


$256,528  95  $155,454  43 
These  reports  were  rendered  some  18  months 
since,  and  no  estimate  of  losses  incurred  since  that 
time  has  been  made.  If  one-fourth  of  the  bad  and 
doubtful  debts  are  realized,  it  will  be  fortunate;  and 
adding  thereto  the  reported  loss  on  reel  estate  of 
$5,008,  the  loss  by  E.  W.  Dale  of  $34,000,  together 
with  the  aggregate  excess  of  expenditure,  the  entire 
loss  incurred  is  $374,986  81. 

The  statement  being  thus  presented,  the  gover- 
nor suggests,  as  the  only  plan  to  save  the  state  from 
an  entire  loss,  ultimately,  of  the  capital  of  the  bank, 
to  put  it  into  a stale  of  gradual  liquidation,  so  that 
the  stock  banks  should  be  able,  gently  but  surely,  to 
supply  the  vacuum  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  State  Bank." 
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The  Army  of  Observation. — Or  rather,  “The  Army 
if  Occupation as  the  Union  now  has  it,  remain  quietly 
i their  quarters  on,  the  Nuees,  at  our  last  dates  from 
lienee. 

Texas. — Galveston  dates  to  the  20th  Oct.  left  all  quiet. 
I'he  popular  vote  was  taken  at  Galveston  on  the  13th 
■ ntl  resulted  as  follows. 

For  Annexation.  270.  Against  Annexation  111. 

For  the  Constitution  USA.  Against  the  Constitution  83. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  general  result, 
file  matter  was  considered  as  settled. 

Oregon  negotiation.  The  latest  from  Madam  Ru- 
mor, is  an  item  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  of 
Thursday  evening,  intimating  that  the  British  negotiator 
at  Washington,  having  little  hope  now  of  adjusting  the 
dispute  eiiher  uv  compromise  or  arbitration,  had  proposed 
to  leave  the  whole  territory  as  it  is,  for  twenty  years,  un- 
der tne  joint  protection  of  England  and  the  U.  States, 
with  the  stipulation  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  its  inha- 
bitants should  elect  for  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
either,  or  to  erect  an  independent  sovereignty. 

Business  circles.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the 
Great  Western  again  revived  our  flour  market.  Specu- 
lators however  are  cautious.  Holders  demanded  trom 
18|  to  25  cents  per  barrel  advance  unon  previous  prices 
but  buyers  are  scarce  at  that.  Must  of  t lie  transactions 
have  been  at  an  advance  of  12j.  At  New  York  $6  is 
now  asked,  5 75  offered-  Wheat  will  not  yet  bring  1 25, 
though  holders  demand  that  price  for  choice  parcels. — 
The  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  markets  are  similarly 
situated — original  holders  have  we  think  wisely  deter- 
mined that  prices  are  not  likely  to  fall,  and  may  advance, 
and  they  want  the  benefit  of  the  advance.  Speculators 
perhaps  as  wisely  determine  not  to  be  bit  by  another 
fluctuation. 

American  provisions  in  England,  continue  scarce. 
Hums  and  cheese  not  to  he  nad,  though  much  inquired 
tiir.  No  material  variation  in  the  prices  of  bacon,  beef, 
lard,  and  butter. 

Iron  Trade.  Prices  in  England  continue  to  advance. 
In  Staffordshire  20s.  on  manufactured,  and  10s.  on  pig, 
fiad  been  added  to  former  rates.  Scotch  pig  at  Liver- 
pool £5  It's.,  hoops  £11,  sheets  £12  5s.,  rods  £10  5s. 
rails  £12  10s.  pel  ton. 

Cotton.  Both  price  and  demand  were  unfavorably 
alfected  t>y  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  Great  Wes- 
tern. Sellers  have  submitted  to  a reduction  of  about  \ 
cent  per  pound. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Russia  direct  from  the  U. 
States  this  year,  says  a letter  from  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  St.  Petersburg,  dated  August  the  30ih,  is  6,932.881 
pounds.  The  highest  imports  heretofore,  was  in  1843 
when  it  amounted  to  3,150,650  pounds.  Manufactories 
are  erecting  in  the  Russian  empire  rapidly.  Belore  the 
end  of  this  year  there  will  be  from  300,000  to  1,000,000 
spindles  in  operation. 

Flour  and  Wheat.  The  vast  surplus  of  the  wes- 
tern  crop  would  have  been  carried  forward  to  market 
very  rapidly  to  supply  the  speculative  demand  induced 
by  late  arrivals  from  England,  if  the  lake  tonnage  had 
been  sufficient  for  its  immediate  transportation.  The 
few  weeks  now,  left  of  the  navigable  season,  will  not 
enable  the  shipping  to  transport  anything  like  the  quan- 
tity that  is  already  stored  in  the  western  ports.  The  crop 
of  wheat  in  Michigan  it  is  said  will  amount  this  season 
to  700,000  bushels. 

Inspections  at  Baltimore  this  week  amounted  to  17.600 
barrels,  130  half  bbls.  Prices  ranging  from  §5  12-  to 
5 50. 

Sugar.  The  Baton  Rouge  Gazette  of  the  18th  inst- 
says  that  sugar-making  has  commenced  briskly  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  that  ‘‘the  prospects  of  sugar  planters 
tins  year  are  very  encouraging.’’ 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  of  tobacco  at  the  state 
warehouses,  Baltimore,  this  year  will  exceed  sixty  thou- 
sand hogsheads — the  largest  amount  ever  inspected  there 
in  one  year,  and  more  than  double  the  average  ot  in- 
spections from  1825  to  1S28. 

The  inspections  of  the  past  week  at  Baltimore  com- 
prise 956  lilids.  Maryland,  937  Onto,  and  79  Kentucky — 
total  1,972  lilids.  Superior  qualities  are  in  demand— but 
common  and  inferior  can  only  be  got  ofl  at  tne  lowest  ul 
our  last  quotations. 

The  bountiful  west.  The  Buffalo  market  intelli- 
gence slio, is  the  tacis  that  during  the  eight  and  forty 
hours  preceding  Friday  morning,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
arriving  at  that  port  from  the  West,  was  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bushels. 

Banks.  A branch  of  the.  state  hank  of  Ohio  is  au- 
thorised to  go  into  operation  at  Toledo,  to  he  called  the 
Bank  of  Toledo,  and  also  another  bank  to  be  called  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Toledo. 

It  staled  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  that  the  atiorney 
general  has  commenced  proceeding  by  filing  an  informa- 
tion, in  the  nature  of  a quo  warranto,  against  the  state 
bank  of  Michigan- 

Bank  of  England.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  vauh 
on  die  13di  of  September,  was  £15  501,439,  being  a de- 
crease of  £209,409  during  the  past  mom L.  On  the  20th 
of  September  fi  e.  amount  was  £15.347,549,  being  a di- 
minution of  £150,938  during  tiie  week. 


I The  N.  York  Canals  are  now  literally  overwhelm- 
ed with  western  products  hurrying  to  market  for  fear 
navigation  will  close  and  arrest  further  progress.  The 
tolls  upon  the  single  article  of  grain,  during  the  3d  week 
in  October,  amounted  to  $33,000.  The  total  receipts  for 
tolls  from  the  time  navigation  opened  to  the  end  of  the 
3d  week  in  October,  was  $2,030,483,  exceeding  the  re- 
ceipts of  1844  to  the  same  period  $52,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  Commissioners,  have  no- 
tified that  their  operaiions  will  probably  close  for  the  sea- 
son on  the  10th  of  November.  The  public  works  of 
the  state,  will  in  all  probability  make  a more  satisfacto- 
ry repori  of  operations  than  for  any  previous  year. 

American  Colonization  Society..  The  receipts  by 
the  treasurer  during  the  month  of  September,  amounted 
to  $3,357:  Of  this  New  Jersey  contributed  $648.  An 
unknown  individual  in  New  York  contributed  a second 
donation  of  $500.  One  thousand  dollars  was  received 
from  the  Uoitel  States  navy  department,  for  storage  in 
the  Colonial  Store  at  Monrovia. 

Deaths,  during  last  week  at  Philadelphia,  88;  of 
which  33  were  under  one  year,  7 were  colored,  3 died 
of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  55;  of  which  IS  were  under  one  year, 
13  were  free  colored,  3 slaves;  10  died  of  consumption, 
and  3 of  small  pox. 

At  St.  Louis  during  the  weekending  the  20di  Octo- 
ber, 23,  ot  which  7 were  under  one  year. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Gough,  aged  109  years,  11  months,  and 
15  days,  died  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  and  was  buri- 
ed ou  Tuesday.  She  was  in  possession  of  her  faculties 
till  her  last  moment.  Sue  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
every  president  of  the  United  States. 

Jesse  Kersey,  an  aged  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  departed  this  life  on  the  25th  October,  in  Ches- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania,  near  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
Jesse  had  not  the  advantage  of  a superior  education. — 
Deserved  an  apprenticeship  to  making  earthen-ware, 
hut  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
duty  which  called  him  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He 
soon  became  distinguished,  and  for  many  years  was  re- 
cuaKed  by  all  who  listened  to  him,  as  one  of  the  most 
gifRi  and  impressive  preachers  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
that  this  country  has  ever  known.  Crowds  always  at- 
tended wherever  he  spoke,  whether  in  England  or  Ame- 
rica. His  preaching  was  characterized  by  that  pure 
simplicity  of  both  language  and  thought  which  so  readi 
ly  finds  its  way  to  every  heart,  and  commands  the  as- 
sent oi  every  mind.  It  seemed  an  emanation  of  love 
and  truth,  addressed  in  the  kindliest  spirit,  in  relation  to 
man’s  mission  in  this  state  of  being.  For  many  years 
his  frame  has  been  physically  infirm,  and  he  has  not 
often  spoken.  At  the  Baltimore  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  twelve  months  since,  then  bending  under  the 
weight  of  years,  of  afflictions  and  infirmities,  and  aware 
that  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  was  addressing  for  the 
last  time  th  • community  whom  he  had  so  ofien  tenderly 
addressed,  his/ farewell  was  among  the  must  touching 
strains  that  language  seemed  susceptible  of.  His  voice 
was  like  music  caught  of  the  dying  signet,  whilst  the 
spirit  which  still  lingered  in  the  frail  frame,  was  breath- 
ed forth  as  it  of  inspiration  itself. 

Doctrines,  the  dogmas  of  die  schools,  or  the  unprofi- 
table speculations  ol  ideologists,  during  his  long  and 
useful  ministry,  were  seldom,  except  incidentally,  intro- 
duced. His  mission  was.  to  preach  practical  piety, 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  a judgment  to  come, — 
to  point  to  the  obligation  on  all  men  everywhere,  to  re- 
pent of  that  evil-doing  of  which,  who  so  perlect  as  not 
to  stand  self-convicted?  To  exhibit  the  gracious  induce- 
ments for  obedience  to  the  divine  law  written  in  every 
heart,— the  loveliness  and  excellence  of  the  gospel, — and 
the  sure  reward  which  awaits  well-doing.  The  style  of 
his  oratory  would  seein  to  have  furnished  the  model  for 
Somerfield.  In  the  latter,  there  was  occasionally  evi- 
dence of  some  preparation,— but  Kersey’s  oratory  was 
manifestly  spontaneous.  Tne  man  forgot  all  but  h;s 
theme,  and  that  seemed  to  be  caught  directly  from  the 
usherers  in  of  the  gospel  day,— "Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest — on  earth  peace, — good  will  to  men.” 

fits  voice  utters  this  truly  divine  music,  no  more  on 
earth,— yet  tile  strain  still  lingers  with  us. 

Elections.  Governor  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  has  is- 
sued his  proclamation  ordering  an  election  to  be  held  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  on  the  5th  day  of  Jan- 
uary next  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  t e 29dt  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  ol  Wash- 
ington Poe.—  IVIdg. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  London,  1 09 a a 109'.— 
Just  saves  our  specie  front  going  out. 

An  Earthquake,  was  felt  at  New  York,  on  Long 
Island,  in  Connecticut,  anil  “all  along  shore,”  at  6 o’clock 
on  Sunday  evening  26th  ot  October.  A noise  like  dis- 
tant thunder— a trembling  of  the  earth,  a shaking  of 
everything. 

Fortune’s  frolic.  The  last  steamer  brought  informa- 
tion to  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shears  at  ‘‘Oak  Hall  ” 
Boston,  that  a rich  relative,  a pawnbrukerjust  deceased, 
had  left  him  sole  heir  to  houses,  land,  plate,  carriages, 
money,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  nearly  $209,000. 

A charming  young  ady  who  has  resided  at  New 
Richmond,  Ohio,  since  early  c ildltood,  sailed  a few 
days  since. for  England,  to  take  possession  ol  a legacy  ol 
about  $195, 000,  bequeathed  to  her  by  a deceased  rela- 
tive, “leaving  her  heart  » tilt  a young  clerk  in  Cincinnati.’’ 
So  says  the  paragraph  from  which  we  extract. 


A German  who  has  been  laboring  at  Cincinnati,  haa 
also  just  sailed  for  his  “fatherland’’  to  obtain  a fortune  of 
$40,000  recently  left  to  him. 

Guano.  The  Sappho,  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Canton,  reports  that  a number  of  vessels  arrived  daily  at 
St.  Helena  front  the  coast  of  Africa,  unsuccessful  in 
their  search  for  Guano. 

An  Indian  rubber  manufactory  at  Providence  makes 
up  600  pairs  of  shoes  daily. 

The  coal  field  in  Maryland.  One  of  the  articles  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Narional  Magazine  and  In- 
dustrial Record  is  on  the  subject  of  the  coal  field  in  Al- 
leghany county,  Maryland.  The  field  is  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower,  or  northern  and  southern  districts, 
covering  42  and  236  square  miles  respectively.  Of  this 
whole  amount  215  square  miles,  or  138,000  acres,  are 
underlaid  with  available  coal  15  yards  thick.  This,  in 
j the  common  way  of  v/orking,  would  yield  50,000  tons 
per  acre,  or  32,000.000  of  tons  per  mile;  a quantity  said 
to  be  greater  than  the  enormous  annual  consumption 
and  waste  of  Great  Britain.  In  all  the  British  mines 
the  coal  is  below  ground  at  depths  varying  from  30  to 
1,600  feet;  the  Alleghany  measures  are  nearly  all  above 
the  water  level.  The  expense  of  working  the  latter  is, 
therefore,  much  less  than  that  of  working  the  former. 

[Ledger. 

Musicians.  The  people  of  New  York  have  been 
musically  enchanted  for  a few  weeks  past.  The  sing- 
ing of  Templeman,  the  piano  of  Meyer,  and  the  farewell 
tones  ot  Ole  Bull’s  viol,  all  at  one  time,  were  too  riclt  a 
feast  of  sweet  sounds  for  the  Gothamites,  or  any  other 
community  to  listen  to  with  any  hope  of  retaininga  clear 
intellect  for  the  prose  of  common  life.  Each  of  those 
performers  commanded  to  the  last,  absolute  crowds  ef  au- 
ditors. Fourteen  hundred  were  in  attendance  to  hear 
Ole  Bull’s  performance  at  Boston  on  the  the  23d.  He 
performed  his  farewell  to  that  community  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th.  Templeman  is  coming  south. 

The  Potato  Crop,  has  not  been  so  very  seriously  in- 
jured by  “the  rot”  in  England  or  Ireland  as  was  appre- 
hended. In  tlie  neighborhood  of  Paris  potatoes  never 
were  better.  In  Maine  the  disease  is  said  to  have  re- 
duced the  crop  severely,  and  also  in  New  Jersey.  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  crop  is  splendid,  potatoes  are  selling  at 
59  cents  per  barrel  “but  prices  must  fall,”  says  the  Hali- 
fax papers.  Our  crop  in  Maryland  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  lias  suffered  far  less  than  it  did  last  season.  None 
of  the  reasons  which  we  have  seen  assigned  by  different 
theorists  for  the  disease  in  this  most  useful  of  vegetables, 
by  any  means  satisfactorially  explains  the  phenomenon 
of  its  general  prevalence,  to  our  mind.  The  secret  is 
yet  to  find  out.  Let  enquiry  be  fully  awakened. 

I^Tiie  Lead  Pipe — which  was  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
East  River  a few  days  ago,  containing  the  Electro  Mag- 
netic Wires  which  were  to  connect,  the  two  shores, was 
hauled  up  upon  the  fluke  of  the  Anchor  of  the  ship 
Charles,  from  Liverpool,  on  Sunday  evening, — The  great 
weight  caused  the  sailor  boys  to  heave  with  a will,  and 
when  it  began  to  wriggle  and  writhe  near  the  surface, 
they  thought  they  had  caught  the  veritable  sea  serpant 
himself.  Ropes  were  in  immediate  demand,  but  hefore 
they  could  be  used  the  pipes  and  wires  parted,  and  the 
two  shores  are  as  distant  as  ever  they  were. 

Railroads.  The  Canadians  have  fairly  caught  the 
infection.  In  addition  to  embarking  in  the  project  of 
connecting  will)  our  Atlantic  ports,  they  have  now  start- 
ed a project  to  connect  Quebec  with  Halifax  by  a rail- 
way six  hundred  miles  long,  and  which  will  require,  as 
estimated,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  A 
meeting,  highly  respectable,  was  held  at  Quebec  on  the 
23d  October,  at  winch  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
British  gove  nment  tor  aid  in  the  enterprise,  as  one  of 
the  best  securities  ot  the  British  provinces  in  America. 

Rock  crystal— Discovery.  It  is  said  that  M.  Tible- 
lnan  has  discovered  a method  of  obtaining  rock  crystal, 
quartz  or  silicic  acid,  crystallized,  equal  to  that  found  in 
its  natural  state.  His  procedure  consists  simply  in  eva- 
porating i. i humid  air  the  silicic  ether,  which  he  obtain- 
ed 4or  tile  first  time  some  weeks  ago.  The  silicic  crystal 
thus  obtained  is  extremly  transparent,hard,and  scratches 
glass.  It  is  a hydrate;  and  although  tt  does  not  offer  full 
retraction,  can  yet  be  very  usefully  employed  in  optics. 

Steambjat disasters.  The  steamboats  Columbiana, 
Monona,  and  Levant,  have  been  recently  snagged  and 
sunk  in  the  western  waters— the  former  two  in  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  latter  in  the  Mississippi. 

Travelling  is  now  exceedingly  cheap  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  all  points  north  and  east.  The  fare  to 
Boston  is  now  $1  75  o $2,  230  miles;  to  Albany  12£  to 
SO  cents,  143  miles  without  berths;  to  Providence  50  to 
75  cents,  180  utiles,  with  berths;  to  Norwich  and  New 
London  $1,  130  miles,  with  berths;  to  New  Haven  50 
cts.  to  $1,  80  miles;  to  New  Brunswick  25  cts.,  45  miles. 

Terrafins.  A sloop  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
24th,  having  fur  carg  t,  five  thousand  terrapins,  from 
Chenango  hay. 

Woollen  Mills.  Th;  largest  establishment  of  this 
con,, try,  except  that  of  die  Middlesex  company,  at  Low- 
ell, was  sold  at  auction  a faw  days  since.  It  belonged 
to  the  firm  ol  W.  & D D.  Farnum,  Waterford,  Wor- 
cester County  Massachusetts,  and  was  bought  in  Iry 
Welcome  Farnum,  surviving  partner  of  the  firm,  for 
$220,000,  which  is  considered  to  be  far  below  its  value. 
A large  company  of  woollen  manufactures  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  attended  the  sale. 
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FOREIGN. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Steamer  Caledonia  left  Liverpool  the  19th 
ult.  and  reached  Boston  on  the  3d  inst.  bringing  98 
passengers,  amongst  whom  i-3  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt, 
of  Baltimore. 

The  propeller  packet  ship  Massachusetts  was  to 
leave  Liverpool  in  a few  hours  after  the  Caledonia, 
having  35  cabio  and  104  steerage  passengers.  The 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  went  out  in  her 
from  Boston  intend  to  return  in  her. 

The  Steamer  Unicorn  was  sold  to  Mr.  Whitney  of 
St.  Johns,  N.  B.  to  run  between  that  port  and  Hali- 
fax. 

Natal  Preparations.  The  following  is  from 
Wilmer  Sc  Smith’s  European  Times,  of  the  19th 
October. 

“The  dockyards  and  naval  arsenals  of  England  ex- 
hibit extraordinary  activity  at  the -present  moment. 
In  many  of  the  oulports  sleam  frigates  of  the  largest 
class  have  been  ordered  by  -the  government,  to  be 
ready  by  a fixed  period,  according  to  the  contracts, 
and  the  builders  have  been  bound  down  in  heavy 
penalties  to  have  them,  like  the  old  Commodore  in 
the  song,  “fit  for  sea”  at  the  required  time.  The 
contractors  have  lately  been  informed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty that  the  penalties  will  be  rigidly  enforced  in 
the  event  of  failure  as  to  time.  In  addition  surveys 
are  being  made  of  the  coast  and  of  the  oulports,  and 
preparations  are  also  being  made  for  placing  the 
whole  in  a position  of  the  greatest  strength  and  im- 
pregnability. But  the  natural  inquiry  is,  whence 
this  warlike  activity?  What  is  the  occasion  that  de- 
mands it?  We  are  at  peace  wiLh  the  world;  our  ships 
ride  quietly  on  every  sea;  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country  wear  a pacific  appearance.  With  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  we  are  apparently  on  the 
most  friendly  terms — not  a ripple  disturbs  the  calm- 
ness of  the  ocean  wave. 

■ What,  then,  can  be  in  the  wind  which  indicates 
this  strange  and  unnatural  prescience  of  the  storm? 
With  the  expectation  of  the  misunderstanding  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  which  France,  equally  with  our- 
selves, is  a party,  there  is  nothing  palpable  to  vulgar 
ken  in  this  galvanic  movement  in  the  arsenals  and 
on  the  seaboard.  Those  who  profess  to  see  farther 
into  a millstone  than  their  neighbors,  point  to  the 
“Far  West” — to  Oregon  for  a solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. Fresidenl  Polk,  say  they,  is  determined  to 
have  the  disputed  territory,  irrespective  of  the  con- 
sequences. The  spirit  of  his  inaugural  address,  the 
same  authorities  add,  actuate  the  president  and  his 
democratic  congress. 

The  comparative  weakness  of  the  whigs  in  the 
house,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  and  the  strong  feel- 
ings which  influence  a large  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  U.  States  on  this  question,  are  adduced  as  po- 
tent reasons  for  the  arming,  and  the  preparations  for 
onslaught,  of  which  the  dockyards  of  Britain  at  the 
present  moment  give  indubitable  proof.  The  pre- 
parations to  which  we  allude  are  unquestionably 
matters  of  fact;  whether  the  inference  deduced  there- 
from be  correct,  is  another  question.  But  the  quid- 
nuncs, who  are  never  at  a loss  for  reasons  on  which 
to  build  a speculation,  however  absurd,  instance  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Everett  having  declined  an  invitation  to 
a public  dinner  at  Boston,  on  his  return  home,  be- 
cause he  could  not  speak  except  of  vague  generali- 
ties, without  violating  official  confidence,  as  a proof 
that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  arising  out  of 
the  Oregon,  are  critical,  and  likely  to  involve  the 
last  alternative — war. 

We  mention  these  circumstances,  because  they 
float  on  tie  surface  of  political  and  conversationary 
gossip,  without  at  all  endorsing  them  with  our  own 
dentity  or  approval.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  a 
fight  about  the  Oregon  territory  would  be  one  of  the 
most  reckless  and  insane  exhibitions  that  the  civi- 
lized world  ever  witnessed;  and  yet  the  fact  stares 
every  one  in  the  face,  that  the  governments  of  both 
countries  are  committed  to  hostilities,  if  either  car- 
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ries  out  the  menace  of  the  other.  Both  governments 
are  in  a false  position.  The  president’s  uncalled  for 
loquaciousness,  denoting,  as  it  did,  a foregone  con- 
clusion, produced  the  waililce  explosion  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  proximate  Premiers — Peel  and  Russell 
— in  the  house  of  commons.  The  two  governments 
stand  pretty  much  in  the  position  of  the  varlets  who 
represent  the  rival  houses  of  Capulet  and  Montague 
iri  the  play — “Do  }ou  bite  your  thumb  at  me,  Sir?” 
“Is  the  law  on  our  side  if  I say  yes?”  If  both  par- 
ties give  and  take  a little,  all  will  be  well;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  neither  will  recede  from  his  position,  the 
sword,  it  is  not  improbable — nay,  it  is  more  likely — 
will  be  drawn.  We  hope  for  the  best.  “War  is  a 
bloody  exchange  of  ideas  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,” 
some  one  says.  We  had  much  rather  see  an  able 
and  clear-headed  diplomatist  like  Mr.  McLane,  “ex- 
change h is  ideas”  with  our  quiet  and  by  no  means 
exacting  foreign  minister,  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  some 
purpose — a pacific  one,  we  mean — than  to  see  Eng- 
land bristling  with  bayonets,  and  America  rampant 
with  fury.  “Cry  fury,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,’ 
may  do  very  well  for  the  adventurous  and  desperate 
— for  those  who  have  something  to  gain,  and  nothing 
to  lose,  in  the  “blcody  exchange;”  but  every  friend 
of  his  species  in  both  countries,  every  lover  of  his 
land,  whether  British  or  American,  will  desire  a pea- 
ceable termination  of  the  dispute.” 

The  commercial  intelligence  is  of  some  import- 
ance. 

The  British  harvest,  has  suffered  again  by  unfavo- 
rable weather,  and  the  condition  of  grain  now  har- 
vesting will  be  bad.  Prices  of  grain  and  flour  have 
advanced,  and  that  of  cotton  has  again  declined. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says — “We  have  now  advanc- 
ed to  near  the  middle  of  the  third  month  of  our  har- 
vest in  England,  and  there  is  still  a good  deal  of 
grain  in  the  fields  unsecured,  and  an  unusual  quanti- 
ty for  the  season  uncut,  north  of  the  Humber.  The 
weather  has  been  very  unsettled  for  the  last  fort- 
night: we  have  scarcely  had  two  successive  fair 
days;  very  little  corn  has  been  carried  during  that 
time,  and  that  which  has  been  stacked  will  prove 
when  it  comes  to  be  thrashe  I,  in  a damp  state,  unless 
kept  till  the  March  winds  have  whisked  thr’gh  it.  The 
season  has,  however,  not  been  damaging:  frequent 
brisk  winds  aad  the  cold  air  have  prevented  the  pro- 
cess of  sprouting,  and  we  still  think  that  not  much 
harm  has  been  dune  to  the  grain  since  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  reapers.  As  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  harvest,  we  adhere  to  the  opiuion  we 
have  already  expressed,  namely,  that  taking  the 
average  produce  of  the  year  at  20,000,000  quarters 
of  wheat,  last  year’s  produce  would  y ield  21,000,000, 
while  this  year’s  will  not  exceed  19,000,000-  Of 
other  grain  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
we  shall  this  year  have  a fair  average,  but  that  po- 
tatoes will  be  a failing  crop  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  though  by  no  means  general.” 

Wilmer  & Smith’s  Express  of  the  19th  October 
says — “The  price  of  corn  is  rising  rapidly;  and  on 
this  head  we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the 
ample  details  in  our  market  returns.  The  weather 
lately  has  been  most  wretched,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  large  patches  of  uncut  grain  are  ex 
posed  to  the  pelting  of  the  elements  of  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  while,  as  we  have  slated 
previously,  the  position  of  matters  in  Ireland  is  even 
worse.  Damp  corn  enhances  the  value  of  fine  wheat; 
and  those  who  possess  the  latter,  calculating  on  a 
rise,  evince  no  desire  to  part  with  it.  The  market  is 
therefore  scantily  supplied,  and  improvement  in  the 
price  is  the  result.  As  to  the  general  yield  of  the 
harvest,  the  authorities  differ,  bnl  it  seems  undenia- 
ble that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  under  that  of  last 
year — though  not  to  the  extent  that  some  alarmists 
would  fain  induce  ihe  world  to  believe.” 

The  Irish  potato  crop,  alas  for  poor  unfortunate 
Irishmen,  turi)3  out  to  be  sadly  affected  by  the  rot. — 
Phis  is  really  distressing  intelligence.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  says  that  a correspondent  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kildare  writes:  “There  is  no  doubt  of  the  failure 
of  the  crop,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend 
a famine  in  consequence.  The  attention  of  most 
persons  appears  to  be  entirely  directed  to  one  point, 
that  of  ascertaining  how  far  any  portion  of  the  crop 
can  be  saved.  Suppose  the  untainted  portion  were 
secured  from  the  destruction  which  threatens  it — 
would  the  vast  population  of  the  country  be  secured 
from  want  approaching  to  famine?  I thiDk  not.” 


i uc  win  rv>:()oi-ier  oi  me  lain  says — Accounts 
continue  to  rea<-h  us  of  the  deplorable  state  of  tho 
pntato  crop.  The  malady  is  increasing,  and  the 
district  which  was  free  yesterday  is  to-day  visited 
with  the  pestilence.  Kerry,  which  was  hitherto  safe, 
is  beginning  to  complain,  and  our  Crookhaven  cor- 
respondent, who  last  week  informed  us  that  all  was 
light  in  that  district,  now  assures  us  that  since  he 
last  wrote  the  potato  murrain  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  accounts  from  Meath,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dublin,  from  Tyrone,  Roscommon,  Water- 
ford, Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  Down  and  Armagh,  are 
all  to  the  same  effect.  Things  begin  to  wear  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  vegetable  pestilence,  though 
not  universal,  and  in  some  instances  happily  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  exaggerated,  is  yet  known  to  be 
spreading,  and  to  be  most  destructive. 

GERMANY. 

The  Zollverein  unexpectedly  terminated  their  ses- 
sion without  having  arrived  at  any  conclusion  what- 
ever, leaving  affairs  a9  they  are.  This  seems  to  have 
surprised  every  body.  Berlin  dates  of  the  9th  Oc- 
tober say — “No  one  foresaw  this  termination  of  the 
debates,  and  the  surprise  it  has  occasioned  is  ex- 
ceedingly great.  The  Southern  States  demand  the 
increase,  but  Prussia  refused  to  accede  thereto,  and 
no  decision  could  be  obtained.  The  decision  of  the 
Zollverein  to  separate  without  a decision  will  be 
advantageous  to  American  commerce  generally,  and 
especially  to  American  cotton.  The  United  States 
might,  however,  havb  secured  admission  for  these 
articles  at  the  present,  or  even  lower  duties,  had  the 
decision  of  the  Zollverein  been  otherwise,  supposing 
they  would  have  given  exclusive  advantages  to  the 
products  of  the  Z dlverein.  But  the  slates  would  not 
bind  themselves  to  anything  of  the  kind.” 
PORTUGAL. 

The  vintage,  is  stated  to  have  entirely  failed. 

ALGIERS. 

Abd-el  Kader  has  surprised  another  detachment  of 
the  French  troops  in  Algeria,  consisting  of  about  200 
invalids,  and  captured  them  all. 

HAYTI. 

The  insurrection  or  Dominican  diversion  which 
looked  formidable  a fortnight  since,  seems,  like  the 
thousand  and  one  former  accounts  from  this  island, 
to  be  quietly  blowing  over. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Robert  L.  Longhead,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  consul 
of  the  Uni'ed  States  for  the  port  of  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  place  of  James  McDowell,  deceased. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Sleam  naval  power.  In  the  course  of  some  remarks 
advanced  a few  months  since,  in  relation  to  steam 
navies,  we  expressed  the  opinion,  that  in  case  of  an  ac- 
tive war  occurring  between  formidable  naval  powers, 
thereby  subjecting  the  various  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  department  of  national  ar- 
mament, to  actual  test,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
existing  steamers  would  be  found  almost  useless,  in 
competition  with  those  that  further  improvements 
would  suggest  the  construction  of.  We  regard  all 
that  has  been  expended  fly  our  government  in  that 
direction,  as  the  price  paid  for  an  apprenticeship  In 
aiming  fur  that  perfection  of  which  the  science  is 
susceptible,  and  which  it  has  been  progressing  to- 
wards with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  American 
people  begrudge  not  the  expenditure,  though  much 
of  it  may  have  been,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  been 
avoided.  Let  that  pass.  Our  main  object  should 
be,  to  acquire  as  speedily  and  as  cheaply  as  we  can, 
as  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  this  science,  which 
is  in  future  to  be  the  arbiter  of  naval  power,  as  is 
practicable.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  various 
experiments  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  p,o- 
vernment,  in  building,  fitting,  and  refitting,  the  un- 
fortunate steamer  Princeton,  but  which  resulted  with 
but  one  stage  beyond  what  was  acquired  in  the  pre- 
vious construction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

We  presume  that  it  was  mainly  with  the  view  of 
testing  “improvements”  at  less  expense,  that  the  go- 
vernment under  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration,  direct- 
ed the  construction  of  a number  of  Iron  Steam  Re- 
venue Cutters,  for  doing  which,  without  the  direction 
of  congress,  a memorable  bill  was  passed  at  the  last 
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session,  the  president’s  veto  notwithstanding,  which 
restricts  all  appropriations  of  the  public  funds  in  that 
direction  by  executive  authority,  unless  previously 
authorised  by  law. 

Some  idea  may  formed  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  these  miniature  experiments,  from  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

Steam  Revenue  Cutters.  The  Washington  Union 
says,  that  eight  steamers  are  in  commission,  or  in 
course  of  construction,  for  the  revenue  marine: 

The  “Spencer,”  built  at  Pittsburg,  was  originally 
upon  Lieut.  Hunter’s  plan,  but  the  propelling  power 
has  been  changed  to  Loper’s. 

The  “Legare,”  at  New  York,  was,  and  now  is, 
upon  the  plan  of  capt.  Ericsson. 

The  “Bibb,”  upon  Lieut.  Hunter’s  plan,  built  at 
Pittsburg,  is  unfinished. 

The  “Jefferson,”  built  at  Oswego,  wa9  upon  Capt. 
Ericsson’s  plan,  but  has  been  changed  to  Loper’s. 

The  “Dallas,”  building  at  Buffalo,  was  intended 
for  Lieut.  Hunter’s  plan,  but  is  now  having  side- 
wheels  applied. 

The  “McLane,”  building  at  Boston,  was  intended 
for  Lieut.  Hunter’s  plan,  but  is  likewise  changed  to 
side-wheels* 

The  “Polk,”  at  Richmond,  and  “Walker,”  at  Pitts- 
burg, are  under  construction  with  side-wheels. 

The  contracts  for  building  were  made  for  all 
these  vessels  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler. 

Official  reports  from  Capt.  Frasen,  who  has  been 
superintending  the  experiments  and  performances  of 
thosb  new  craft,  are  published  in  the  Washington 
Union.  The  report  which  speaks  of  the  trial  of  the 
Loper  propeller  mentions  some  accidents  to  several 
cutters,  with  different  propellers,  and  thus  concludes: 

“1  would  respectfully  recommend,  as  the  machi- 
nery of  the  above  named  vessels  is  adapted  to  Lo- 
per’s as  well  as  Ericsson’s  propellers;  and  as  the 
propeller  may  be  made,  set  to  the  vessels  and  applied 
by  their  own  engineers,  that  that  of  Loper  may  be 
used.  I am  satisfied  by  my  own  observations,  as 
well  as  the  assurances  of  individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  steam  navigation,  that  the  Loper  pro- 
peller is  far  superior  to  the  other  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  particularly  in  strength,  and  consequently 
in  durability.” 

The  Naval  Sehool.  A more  striking  proof  could 
hardly  be  produced  than  the  above  article  furnishes 
of  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a school,  in 
which  students  that  are  designed  for  naval  officers 
may  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  those  sciences 
which  belong  to  that  blanch  of  the  public  service, 
including  as  it  hereafter, must,  an  acquaintance  with 
engineering,  and  of  general  machinery.  Such  an 
institution  should  have  professors  to  whom  the  pro- 
gress already  made  in  those  sciences  would  be  fami- 
liar, and  to  whose  strict  investigation  whatever  pro- 
poses to  be  new  expedients  ought  to  be  submitted  for 
investigation.  The  penalty  incurred  for  neglecting 
such  precaution,  is,  that  experiments  that  have  been 
tested  over  and  over  and  exploded,  are  renewed 
with  perhaps  the  mo9t  trifling  variation.  The  ex- 
pense of  time,  labor,  and  money,  thrown  away  by 
mankind  upon  idle  experiments  is  enormous,  and 
which  “a  little  learning”  might  have  saved,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mortifications,  and  dangers,  and 
sometimes  ruin,  which  these  experiments  involve.  1 
knew  a man  well,  of  an  excellent  mechanical  mind, 
but  so  opinionated  of  its  powers,  that  he  despises  all 
book  learning  on  the  subject.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  he  has  toiled  most  industriously  up  to 
old  age,  in  pursuit  of  one  contrivance  or  another, 
each  of  which  he  has  worked  out  to  absolute  failure, 
and  nearly  all  of  which,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
progress  of  science  would  have  learned  him,  had  pre- 
viously been  tried  and  found  defective.  May  such 
men,  with  plausible  contrivances  submitted  to  the 
departments  of  government,  whose  duty  cannot  ad- 
mit of  their  duly  investigating  the  subject,  squan- 
der thousands  and  thousands  of  the  public  funds,  to 
very  little  profit. 

The  Col.  Harney,  U.  S.  Steamer,  lieuj.  Whittle, 
commander,  put  into  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  ult. 
in  distress.  She  left  Norfolk  the  3d,  bound  to  Aran- 
sas Bay  via  Charleston,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West, 
Tampa  Bay,  and  Mobile.  Off  the  Balize  on  the  15th 
leaked  badly  and  had  to  put  in  for  repairs. 

The  Potomac,  frigate,  it  seems,  has  been  at  length 
cobbled  sufficiently  at  Mobile,  to  admit  of  adventur- 
ing round  to  an  Atlantic  port  to  receive  repairs 
which  she  has  been  totally  good  fornothing  for  want 
of,  lor  nearly  twelve  months  past,  and  which  it  has 
cost  the  government  a round  sum  we  suspect,  for  not 
earlier  adopting  the  only  eflectual  course  of  obviat- 
ing. 

A Norfolk  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  says — “Commodore  Parker,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  have  the  Boston  yard,  commodore  Perry 
the  West  India  station,  and  commodore  Jones  the 
African  squadron.  Commodore  Bolton  is  to  go  to  the 


Mediterranean.  The  orders  for  the  return  of  the 
frigate  Cumberland  have  been  revoked;  she  will 
finish  her  cruise,  and  be  relieved  by  the  flag  ship  of 
commodore  Bolton.” 

J1  naval  depot  on  Lake  Erie,  is  thought  of,  spoken 
of,  and  said  to  be  under  advisement  at  Washington. 

Capt.  J.  M.  McIntosh  has  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  naval  rendezvous  on  the  New  York 
station,  and  capt.  Henry  Eagle  to  the  duty  of  inspec- 
tor of  provisions. 

Lieut.  Cost,  of  the  Revenue  Marine,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a Captaincy,  and  placed  in  command  of  one 
of  the  new  Revenue  steamers. 

The  Congress,  U.  S.  frigate,  left  Norfolk  for  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  sea  early 
last  week,  but  commodore  Stockton  having  received 
by  mail,  at  Norfolk,  despatches  from  Washington, 
detained  her  in  order  to  allow  him  time  to  repair 
thither  by  steamboat.  He  must  have  returned  im- 
mediately. The  Congress  went  to  sea  on  Thursday. 
A letter  from  on  board  oft'  the  Capes,  October  30, 
says, the  commander  came  on  deck  at  9-35m.  and  was 
received  with  music,  “Hail  Columbia”  and  a salute 
of  thirteen  guns  and  three  cheers.  He  mounted  the 
horse  block  and  said, 

Commander  Dupont  and  officers — You  have  been  se- 
lected for  your  superior  merit  and  high  reputation. 
Men — Your  conduct  since  you  have  been  on  board 
this  ship  entitles  you  to  the  highest  praise.  There 
goes  my  broad  pennant,  and  to  your  valor  and  pa- 
triotism I trust  its  honor,  which  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  We  now  sail  for  California  and  Oregon,  and 
then  what  Heaven  pleases. 

He  said:  Mr.  Chaplain,— Please  pray  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  protection;  when  we  are  in  dauger  it 
may  be  too  late. 

The  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line,  has  gone 
into  the  Gosport  navy  yard. 

The  Lawrence,  U.  S.  brig,  commander  Jarvis,  left 
Pensacola  on  the  23d  ult.  for  Vera  Cruz. 

11  The  Navy  Assailed.'"  Under  this  caption  the  U. 
States  Gazette  inserts  a paragraph  from  the  Washing- 
ton Journal,  which  takes  the  ground  that  as  the  U. 
States  have  no  foreign  colonies  to  take  care  of,  they 
have  therefore  no  occasion  to  maintain  such  a navy 
a9  the  British  are  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining. 
The  Gazette  treats  the  article  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  navy  we  have,  and  as  symptomatic  of  a 
disease  which  it  is  proper  to  attend  to,  “lest  death 
ensue  before  the  proper  remedies  can  be  applied.” 
The  Gazette  comments  at  some  length,  on  the  ar- 
ticle and  proceeds  to  show,  that  though  we  have  no 
Islands  or  foreign  domain  to  take  care  of,  yet  that 
every  craft  that  floats  under  the  American  flag  is  in 
fact  an  American  Colony,  which  the  nation  is  bound 
to  protect. 

We  should  regard  the  case  as  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire argument  at  this  time  of  day,  to  show  the  pro- 
priety of  the  United  States  having  a navy— Yet  as 
the  Gazette  remarks— “The  subject  is  one  of  much 
importance.  Those  who  have  been  friends  to  an 
efficient  navy,  should  not  think  all  is  safe,  because 
the  arguments  used  against  the  navy  are  not  the 
strongest.  Let  it  be  understood,  that  when  public 
opinion  is  misdirected,  strength  of  argument  is  of 
very  little  consequence;  it  will  have  its  run,  until 
some  extraordinary  event  show  it  to  be  in  a wrong 
direction,  and  then  it  will  set  back  again  towards  the 
right  channel,  without  the  least  compensation  for  the 
injury  it  has  wrought  in  its  wrong  course,  or  the 
least  acknowledgment  to  those  who  attempted  to  stay 
its  aberration,  and  invite  it  back  to  its  proper  chan- 
nel.” — 

The  Slave-shackle  libel  of  the  London  Times, 
is  severely  handled  in  the  Paris  papers,  for  its  stu- 
pidity or  malice.  The  correspondent  of  Wilmer  & 
Smith’s  European  Times,  thus  writes  from  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  September: 

“1  he  tale  ot  the  Times,  of  London,  of  the  finding 
of  slave  shackles  in  the  wreck  of  the  noble  American 
vessel,  the  Missouri,  has  been  received  in  this  city 
with  varied  feelings  of  contempt,  disbelief  and  in- 
dignation. All  our  journals,  without  a single  ex- 
ception, designate  it  as  a falsehood,  many  charac- 
terise it  as  a most  infamous  calumny,  and  some  think 
it  a lie  so  monstrously  stupid  as  not  to  merit  the  ho- 
nor of  an  answer.” 

Convention  of  Inventors.  At  a meeting  which 
assembled  at  New  York  last  week,  over  which  Pro- 
fessor Renwick  presided,  a committee  on  business 
was  appointed  which  reported  as  follow's: 

Your  committee  would  propose  that — 

1 .  The  I5th  section  of  the  act  of  1836  be  so  amend- 
ed as  not  to  permit  the  defendant,  in  a suit  for  da- 
mages, to  prove  that  the  patentee  was  not  the  origi- 
nal inventor;  and  that  a patent  shall  be  considered 
valid  by  the  public,  until  repealed  by  a process  of 
law;  and  that  positive  injunctions  issue  until  the  pa- 
tent is  repealed. 


2.  That  special  judges  be  appointed,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  circuit  judges  in  patent  cases. 

3.  That  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  define  what 
shall  constitute  a prior  use  of  an  invention  so  as  to 
defeat  a patent;  and  to  define  an  abandonment  of  an 
invention  to  the  public. 

4.  On  the  re-issue  of  patents  that  the  law  be  made 
positive  and  definite,  so  that  the  patentee  shall  have 
a right  to  claim  more  than  he  originally  claimed, 
but  within  the  limits  of  his  description  and  drawings. 

5.  For  the  extension  of  patents,  that  the  present 
committee  for  this  purpose  be  abolished,  and  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  a commissioner  of  patents  and 
the  chief  examiners  substituted  therefor  and  that  it 
be  left  to  the  committee  to  decide  whether  the  patent 
shall  be  extended  for  seven  or  fourteen  years.  That 
all  extension  of  patents  shall  accrue  to  the  inventors, 
except  when  they  shall  have  assigned  this  right. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  by  congress  for  the 
publication  of  the  patents. 

7.  That  the  library  be  enlarged,  to  insure  the 
fullest  examinations  by  the  patent  office. 

8.  That  the  compensation  for  the  chief  engineers 
be  not  less  than  §3,000  per  annnm;  and  that  the  force 
be  so  increased  as  to  insure  speedy  action  on  all  ap- 
plications. 

9.  That  all  the  foregoing  propositions  to  amend 
apply  to  all  patents  granted  originally,  or  re-issued 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836. 

10.  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  submit  the 
views  of  this  convention  to  the  commissioner  of  pa- 
tents, and  solicit  his  official  aid  in  carrying  out  these 
views,  and  also  to  memorialize  congress  on  these 
important  subjects. 

Several  resolutions  were  adopted,  after  which  the 
convention  adjourned  till  the  same  time  next  year. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last,  that  the  meeting  after 
adjourning  as  a convention,  re-modelled  itself  and 
formed  a “ National  Society  of  Inventors."  Ought  not 
all  “Yankeedom”  be  admitted  as  ex-officio  members, 

[T.  S.  Treasury.  We  have  been  looking  with  no 
little  curiosity  for  further,  developments  in  relation  to  a 
brief  statement  which  we  copied  from  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Commercal  Advertiser,  professing  to 
give,  in  anticipation,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
U.  States  for  the  year  ending  30ih  June  1845,  but  which 
statement  the  Washington  Union  promptly  contradicted 
as  being  grossly  erroneous.  The  amount  of  expendi- 
tures under  the  military  department  as  given  in  the 
statement  alluded  to  was  truly  startling, — say  over  twen- 
ty one  millions.  The  Union  states,  that  the  treasurer  is 
now  busily  occupied  in  preparing  an  accurate  state- 
ment for  publication. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  the  following  [announcement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  1845;  which  certainly 
goes  somewhat  towards  fortifying  the  statement  above 
alluded  to,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  on  p.  114.  of 
this  vol. — We  had  the  article  “made  up”  and  at  press 
before  the  contradiction  of  the  Union  reached  us,  and 
had  not  then  time  to  substitute  any  thing  in  its  place,  else 
we  should  have  withheld  its  publication  till  something 
authentic  reached  us,— we  attached  the  contradiction 
and  inserted  both. 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

October  31,  1845. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1845. 

Receipts  from  customs  $8,861,932  34 

From  lands  480,819  65 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  17,717  50 


Expenditures  civil,  miscellaneous  and  for- 
$1,352,859  1 9 


eign  intercourse 
Army  proper 
Fortifications,  ordnance, 
arming  militia,  &c. 
Pensions 


9,860,469  49 
$1,792,173  11 


663,369  40 
956, 2z3  27 


Navy 

[merest  on  the  public  dobt 
Redemption  of  loan  of  1841 
Reimbursement  of  princepal  and  in- 
terest on  treasury  notes 


4,211,931  31 
2,331,369  61 
6,574  86 
19,782  17 

101,271  35 
8.463,092^1 
Receipts  and  expenditures  for  1844. 

The  account  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Registry  of 
the  Treasury,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  U- 
nited  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1844,  give* 
the  following  statement. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1814,  were  as  follows:— 

Customs  $26,183,570  94 

Internal  revenue  1,777  34 

Public  lands  2,059,939  80 

Miscellaneous  1,075,419  70  $29,320,707  78 

Loans  and  treasury  notes  1,877,847  95 

$31,198,556  73 

The  expenditures  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1844,  are  as  follows: — 
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Civil  list  $2,454,968  01 

Foreign.  Intercourse 
Miscellaneous 

Military  service,  exclusive  of  pensions  and 
Indian  department 
Revolutionary  and  other  pensions 
Indian  department 
Naval  establishment 


in  our.town,  and  are  now  ready  for  transportation  to  the 
636^079^66  1-District  Cities.  This,  we  understand  too,  is  the  case  at 


2,554,146  05 

5,218,183  66 
2,032,008  99 
1,256,532  39 
6,499,199  11 


Public  debt 


$20  650,108  01 
12,991,902  84 

33.642,010  85 
$39,186,284  14 
31.198,555  73 


Balance  on  hand,  June.  1S43 
Receipts  year  ending  June  30,  1841 

70.334  840  47 

Expenditures,  year  ending  June  30,  1844.  33,642,010  85 


Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1844  $36,742,829  62 

Aggregate  of  farmer  years.  The  report  gives  a sum- 
mary of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  year, 
from  tho  4th  of  March,  1789,  when  the  Constitution 
went  into  operation,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844.  The  to- 
tal receipts  during  the  whole  period,  from  the  several 
eourcess  of  revenue  w.-re  as  follows. — 

Ci8'oni3  $312,828,842  55 

Internal  revenue  22.270,879  01 

Direct  taxes  12.744,737  56 

Postage  1,092  227  52 

Public  lands  114,973,406  54 

Dividends,  sales  of  stocks 
and  bonus  21,569,659  66 

Miscellaneous  21,094,282  63*1,005,115,252  59 


Loans  and  Treasury  notes 


224,235,522  49 


1,229,350,775  05 

*The  footing  of  th?  official  document,  though  it  does 
not  tally  with  ihe  figures  given.  The  discrepancy.  (SI 
458,782  93)  is  explained  by  a note  which  says  that  that 
amount  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  receipts  of 
1829 , but  does  not  tell  from  which  particular  items  of 
the  report  it  is  to  be  deducted. 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Civil  list  $63,855,524  82 

Foreign  intercourse  36  166.868  16 

Miscellaneous  64,107.720  70 

Military  service  286,993,357  03 

Pensions  54  012  434  80 

Indian  department  42.803, 4S3  12 

Naval  establishment  179,933,124  45 


Public  debt 


729,377,568  13 

464,730,377  30 

$1,192,607,945  43 
1,229  350,775  05 
1,192,607.945  43 


$36,742,829  62 


Total  receipts  since  1794 
Do.  expenditures  do. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1845. 

Texas.  Provisions. — 1 he  Houston  Telegraph  states 
that  the  presence  of  the  Un!i'ed  States  army  on  their 
frontier  had  advanced  provisions  to  unprecedented 
prices.  At  Corpus  Chrisn  and  Aransas,  corn  was  1 50 
per  bushel — potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  proportion. 
— The  army  had  to  depend  on  supplies  from  New  Or 
leans,  except  for  beef  which  Texas  afforded  in  abun- 
dance and  as  low  as  1 to  1 5 cts  per  pound. 


STATES  OF  THE  U N I O N. 


The  boundary  dispute  between  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
—is  likely  to  be  troublesome!  The  Grand  Jury  of  Davis 
county,  Iowa,  have  found  two  true  bills  of  indictment  a- 
gainst  our  Sheriff",  Jonathan  Riggs,  fur  extending  the 
authority  of  this  State  over  the  disputed  territory.  He  is 
recognized  to  appear  there  for  trial  at  the  next  term  of 
the  District  Court  for  Davis  county,  Iowa.  The  penalty 
by  the  Statutes  of  Iowa,  is  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  o( the  23d  Oct.  in  reference 
to  the  subject,  says:  “It  is  time  that  this  annoying  and 
vexatious  question  was  brought  to  a close.  It  is  saying 
but  little  fur  the  government  of  the  Slate  of  Missouri, 
that  she  does  not  march  squarely  up  to  the  question,  and 
assert  at  once,  and  in  a manner  riot  to  be  controverted, 
her  title.  All  her  officers  and  citizens  acknowledge  Iter 
legal  right  to  the  line  passing  through  the  rapids  of  the 
river  Dus  Moines,  and  not  the  line  passing  through  the 
rapids  ot  the  Mississippi;  but  she  is  bringing  herself,  her 
authority  and  her  citizens,  into  contempt,  by  not  asser- 
ting, in  some  emphatic  manner,  her  rights.  Iowa  has 
undertaken  to  legislate  over  the  disputed  territory,  and 
so  effectually  enlorces  her  legislation,  that  the  officers  of 
Missouri  dare  not  attempt  to  exercise  any  authority, 
without  running  the  risk  ot  being  incarcerated  in  the 
Penitentiary.  Missouri  should  be  ashamed  of  the  pusi- 
lanimous  course  she  has  manifested  throughout  this  con- 
troversy.’’ 

Maryland  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  sub- 
contractors with  apparatus  and  corps  of  labourers,  are 
now  strewed  all  along  the  line  from  dam  No.  6 to  Cum 
berland.  D.ty  is  dawning  again  after  a long  gluomy 
night.  The  Williamsport  Banner  of  the  1st  inst.  says 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  Canal  which  is  completed, 
never  before  was  so  brisk.  Immense  quantities  oi  flour, 
grnin  and  other  kinds  of  produce  have  been  collected 


the  other  point3  along  the  line  of  the  Canal.  Within  the 
last  week  or  two,  an  11  n usually  large  number  of  boats 
has  passed  down  the  Canal. 

Georgia  Tobacco  Culture — The  Milledgevillc  Re- 
corder of  Tuesday  last  says:  “One  of  our  friends  in 
this  vicinity  has  made  a trial  of  the  culture,  to  the  extent 
of  60tne  seven  or  eight  acres.  He  sowed  the  real  Cuba 
seed,  and  has  given  it  his  personal  attention  and  care, 
and  will,  we  understand,  realize  fully  all  his  expectations 
in  relation  to  it.  He  makes  from  800  to  1,000  ifs  m the 
acre.  Its  appearance  is  altogether  equal,  in  the  opinion 
of  thusc  who  have  seen  it,  to  the  Cuba  tobacco,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  has  been  produced,  places  that  part 
of  the  experiment  beyond  doubt.  The  Tobacco  sold  in 
hogshead  would  we  presume,  pay  double,  and  more,  to 
the  hand  that  cotton  pays;  and  if  further  prepared  be- 
fore being  sold,  manufactured  into  cigars,  for  instance, 
the  product  will  we  prtsume,  he  multiplied  fourfold. — 
We  shall  notice  this  experiment  hi  detail,  and  give  the 
results  to  our  readers.  It  is  a fair  one;  and  one,  *ve  are 
compelled  to  believe,  most  successful  and  propitious. 

Missouri.  New  manufactory. — The  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lican of  the  25th  ult  says.  “The  work  has  been  com- 
menced for  one  of  the  largest  and  mos'  extensive  manu- 
facturing establishments  which  has  yet  started  in  Rt 
Louis;  when  completed  the  whole  will  cover  a space  130 
by  140  feet.  This  immense  pile  is  designed  to  receive 
machinery  for  making  cotton  bagging,  groin  (sacking, 
duck,  and  for  hatcheliug  hemp.  The  machinery  of  the 
Newport.  ( Ky .)  Manufacturing  company  has  been  pur- 
chased for  this  purpose.’’ 

Michigan.  Dr.  Douglass  Houghton.  State  Geologist, 
of  Michigan,  was  drowned  near  Eagle  River,  Lake  Su- 
perior, during  a violent  snow  storm  on  the  night  of  the 
i 3th  ult.  He  had  four  men  with  him,  two  of  whom 
were  also  drowned.  Most  of  his  papers  were  saved. 
The  body  had  not  been  found  when  the  letter  giving  the 
account  left.  The  Doctor  was  nearly  ready  to  make  his 
final  report  and  close  the  labors  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Tennessee.  United  States  senator. — The  two  houses 
proceded  on  the  22d  ult.  to  bailot  for  a United  States  se 
nator,  but  without  ariving  at  a choice. 

The  first  ballot  stood,  Nicholson,  (loco)  40,  Turney 
(loco)  12;  Bell  (whig)  36;  Dunlap  7. 

Nine  ballotings  took  place  during  the  day,  with  sundry 
variations  of  figures,  and  introduction  of  new  candidates, 
but  the  general  complexion  was  the  same.  The  balloting 
was  renewed  and  centinued  during  all  next  day,  but 
with  no  nearer  appoach  to  a choice.  The  third — and 
fourth  days  ware  spent  in  similar  fruitless  efforts. 

On  the  fifth  day,  by  a union  'of  the  loco  friends  of 
Hopkins  L.  Turney  Esq.  (loco)  with  the  whig?,  that 
gentleman  obtained  a majority  ot  all  the  votes,  arid  is 
accordingly  elected.  Much  disaffection  is  expressed  by 
the  other  loco  members  of  the  legislature,  at  this  re- 
sult. 


1 HE  ENGLISH  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


From  the  New  York  Courier. 

That  portion  of  the  Pacific  ocean  known  as  Cali- 
fornia, is  at  present  attracting  an  unusual  share  of 
the  attention  of  the  governments  and  people  of  this 
country,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  It  is  regarded 
by  them  all  as  in  itself  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  regions  of  the  earth;  and  is  destined,  by  ils 
situation,  its  harbors,  and  its  proximity  to  Asia,  to 
influence  at  no  distant  day,  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  world.  We  have  published  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  English  and  French  papers, 
able  and  important  speculations  upon  this  subject:  — 
and  special  attention  has  been  excited  by  the  passa- 
ges we  have  given  from  the  Mexican  correspondence 
of  the  London  Times,  in  which  the  possession  of 
California  by  the  British  is  held  to  be  indispensable 
to  check  the  progress  in  wealth  and  power  of  the 
United  Stjtes,  which  is  beginning  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy anti  alarm  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. — 
The  writer  has  repeatedly,  intelligently  and  most 
zealously  urged  upon  the  British  government  the 
necessity  of  at  once  acquiring  California  by  purchase 
from  Mexico,  insisting  that  thus  and  thus  only,  can 
the  American  republic  be  cut  off'  from  the  West 
Pacific  Coast,  and  shut  out  from  a most  advantageous 
access  to  the  trade  of  Asia.  Substantially  the  same 
view  is  urged  in  the  leading  and  official  papers  of 
Paris. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  character,  condition  and 
general  relations  of  California  become  to  us  objects 
of  the  deepest  interest.  It  has  been  generally  under- 
stood that  certain  portions  of  the  territory  have  been 
mortgaged  to  parties  in  England,  by  whom  money 
has  at  various  times  been  loaned  to  Mexico;  and  that 
there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, by  means  of  this  mortgage,  to  acquire 
possession  and  dominion  of  the  whole  country.  Of 
course  no  just  argument  in  favor  of  such  possession 
can  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  such  mortgage, 


as  the  mortgage  will  be  equally  binding  and  acquire 
additional  value  and  validity,  should  California  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
case  the  debt  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  American 
government;  and  if  the  solicitude  of  the  British  go- 
vernment extends  solely  to  the  security  of  these 
debts,  it  will  abandon  its  designs,  if  such  have  been 
entertained,  of  acquiring  dominion  there,  and  allow 
California  to  assume  the  position  which  events  may 
assign  it.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  jealousy  of 
the  United  States,  a disposition  to  check  their  pro- 
gress and  to  retard  their  growth  in  power  and  sway, 
is  at  the  root  of  this  proposition  to  make  California 
a province  or  dependent  section  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions. Such  a consummation  would  be  to  the  U. 
Stales  a most  serious  and  important  event;  one  which 
would  greatly  influence  our  relations  with  all  the 
world,  and  cut  us  off  forever  from  easy  and  indepen- 
dent access  to  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  Asiatic 
commerce — a consequence  to  which  the  U.  States 
can  never  submit.  We  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom — 
to  be  enforced  by  war  if  necessary — that  when  Mex- 
ico ceases  to  own  California  it  must  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  Union. 

Accurate  and  reliable  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject becomes,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  public  im- 
portance; and  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  publish 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cushing,  which  was 
written  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  a friend: 

Neivburyport,  October  24th,  1845. 

Dear  Sir — I have  before  me  sundry  documents, 
which  appertain  to  the  subject  of  your  inquiry  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  British  holders  of  Mexican  bonds 
in  the  territory  of  California. 

I By  decree  of  the  president  ad  interim  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  issued  April  12th,  1837,  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  congress  of  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  it  is  declared — 

1.  That  the  entire  loreign  debt  of  the  Republic 
may,  if  the  public  creditors  see  fit,  be  consolidated 
through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Lizardi  & Co.  and  of 
the  Mexican  minister  in  London. 

2.  That  the  existing  bonds  may  be  exchanged,  one 
half  for  new  bonds  of  such  consolidated  fund,  “and 
the  other  half  in  land  warrants  on  the  vacant  lands  in 
the  departments  of  Texas,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and 
California,  at  the  rate  of  four  acres  for  each  pound 
sterling.” 

7.  That  “for  further  security  in  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  national  consolidat- 
ed fund,  the  Mexican  government  specially  hypothe- 
cates in  the  name  of  the  nation,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, (100,000,000).  of  acres  of  the  vacant  lands  in 
the  departments  of  California,  Chihuahua,  New  Mex- 
icorSonora,  and  Texas,  with  special  guaranty  to 
said  consolidated  fund  until  the  total  extinction  of  the 
bonds.” 

10.  That  “foreigners,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  land 
warrants  shall  corne  to  establish  themselves  on  their 
properties,  shall  acquire  from  that  date  the  title  of 
colonists,  and  shall  participate,  they  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  all  the  privileges  which  the  laws  grant  or 
may  grant,  to  any  others  of  the  same  origin  and 
under  the  same  conditions.” 

Other  articles  of  this  decree,  namely,  the  3d,  4th, 
5lh,  61I1,  8th  and  9th,  regulate  various  questions  of 
detail  in  regard  to  the  new  bonds  and  the  land  war- 
rants. 

11.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1837,  in  pursuance 
of  a previous  meeting  of  the  holders  of  Mexican 
bonds,  it  was  agreed,  between  them  and  the  agents 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
latter,  with  twelve  modifications  proposed,  of  which 
the  most  material  to  the  present  purpose  are  the 
following,  namely: 

2.  That  (among  other  things),  instead  of  at  once 
converting  one  half  of  the  old  bonds  into  land  war- 
rants, for  that  half  shall  be  issued  deferred  bonds, 
“which  deferred  bonds  shall  be  at  all  times  receiva- 
ble in  payment  of  vacant  lands  in  the  department  of 
Texas,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  and  California — at 
the  choice  of  the  purchaser,  at  the  rate  of  four  acres 
for  each  pound  sterling.” 

4.  That  the  deferred  bonds  shall  contain  a clause 
stipulating  that  “the  Mexican  government,  when 
thereto  required,  shall  grant  to  the  bearer  of  the  said 
bonds  full  right  of  property  and  complete  possession 
in  the  number  of  acres  of  land  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  said  bond,  with  the  accruing  interest 
thereon,  at  the  rale  of  four  acres  of  land  for  each 
pound  sterling,  of  which  lull  and  complete  possession 
shall  be  given  by  the  competent  authorities  on  the 
presentation  of  said  deferred  bond.” 

7.  That  the  Mexican  government,  in  addition  to 
the  general  hypothecation  of  100,090,000  of  acres 
contained  in  the  7th  article  of  the  decree,  “shall 
specially  set  apart  * # twenty  five  millions  of  go- 
vernment lands  in  the  departments  having  the  nearest 
communications  with  the  Atlantic,  and  which  may 
appear  best  suited  for  colonization  from  abroad;  the 
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said  lands  to  be  specifically  and  exclusively  held 
open  for  the  location  of  the  deferred  bond3.” 

14.  That  bonds  of  the  first  class  may  run  until  the 
year  1866,  and  those  of  second  class  until  the  year 
1876. 

The  other  articles  are  not  particularly  important  to 
the  subject  of  inquiry. 

III.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Mexican  congress  which 

1.  Approves  the  above  agreement  made  with  the 
holders  of  Mexican  bonds  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1837. 

2.  Grants  one  year  for  the  proposed  conversion  of 
the  foreign  debt. 

4.  Requires  the  executive  to  take  heed  that  “no 
lands  on  the  frontier  shall  be  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the 
border  states,  in  the  event  of  any  bonds  falling  into 
their  hands  which  they  may  be  desirous  of  exchang- 
ing for  lands,”  &c. 

6.  Enjoins“that  the  lands  be  so  divided  among  the 
emigrants  as  to  prevent  their  too  great  concentration 
on  one  point;  they  are  therefore  to  be  located  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  as  near  to  our  towns  as 
may  be  convenient.” 

IV.  On  the  29th  July,  1839,  there  was  issued  by 
the  president  ad  interim  of  the  Mexicin  Republic, 
(Santa  Anna)  an  order  in  council,  of  24  articles, 
which  regulate  in  detail  the  issue  of  the  new  bonds, 
and  especially  those  of  the  first  class,  for  which  a 
certain  portion  of  the  custom  house  revenues  were 
specially  pledged;  bat  this  order  in  council  does  not 
materially  affect  the  present  object. 

Please  to  observe  that  the  hypothecation  of  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  in  California,  Texas,  Chihua- 
hua, New  Mexico,  and  Sonora,  is  permanent  until 
the  whole  debt  be  paid,  and  the  right  of  locating  the 
deferred  bonds  in  Califoruia,  Texas,  Chihuahua, 
and  New  Mexico,  also  continues  until  these  are 
paid,  it  being  a consideration  inserted  in  the  bonds. 

I subjoin  an  extract  from  an  English  work  on  Ca- 
lifornia, published  in  1839,  which  bears  upon  the  ge- 
neral subject. 

“This  (the  transfer  of  California  to  the  English 
creditors)  would  be  a wise  measure  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  if  the  government  could  be  brought  to  lay 
aside  the  vanity  of  retaining  large  possessions.  The 
cession  of  such  a disjointed  part  of  the  Republic  as 
California  would  be  an  advantage.  In  no  case  can 
it  ever  be  profitable  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  nor 
can  it  possibly  remain  united  to  it  for  any  Length  of  time. 
Therefore  by  giving  up  this  territory  for  the  debt, 
would  be  getting  rid  of  this  last  for  nothing.  * * 

If  California  were  ceded  for  the  English  debt,  the 
creditors  might  be  formed  into  a company,  with  the 
difference  that  they  should  have  a sort  of  sovereignty 
over  the  territory,  samewhal  in  the  manner  of  the  East 
India  Company."  I remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  CUSHING. 


CHURCH  CHRONICLES. 


Secessions  from  the  Anglican  Church. — The 
London  Morning  Post  of  the  15th  Oct.  says: — We  arc- 
now  enabled  to  mention  the  names  of  all  those  members 
of  the  Univerity  of  Oxford  who  have  been  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  course  of  the  last 
tew  days.  They  are — the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  B.  D. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College;  the  Rev. — Stan  ion,  M.  A.  of 
Bransenose  College;  the  Rev. — Bowles,  M.  A.  of  Exeter 
College;  the  Rev.  Ambrose  St.  John,  student  of  Christ 
Church;  Mr.  J.  D.  Dalgrains,  M.  A.  of  Exeter  College; 
and  Mr.  Albany  Christie,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
It  is  stated  confidently  that  other  clergymen,  also  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Oxford,  are  preparing  to  take 
a similar  step.  We  understand  that  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Newman  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took 
place  at  Littlemore. — Morning  Post. 

The  Irish  Colleges  Bill  — Eighteen  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Prelates  have  formally  declared  against  the  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  British  parliament  for  establishing 
Academies  or  Colleges  in  Ireland, — as  being  “danger- 
ous to  faith  and  morals.” — Nine  others  of  their  Prelates 
have  as  formally  declared  in  favor  of  giving  the  experi- 
ment a fair  trial.  Archbishops  Croly  and  Murray,  are 
two  of  the  nine.  The  anathema  of  the  eighteen  prelates 
followed  up  by  the  sarcasm  and  eloquence  of  O’Connell, 
will  be  some  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  proposed  re- 
form. The  weight  of  government  patronage  however  is 
manifested  by  a host  of  applicants  for  professorships  in 
the  new  institutions.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  speedi- 
ly going  into  operation. 

An  Episcopal  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  English 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a firman  or  permis- 
sion to  build  a Protestant  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

Christianity  in  China.  The  Catholic  Religion,  a 
Canton  letter  in  the  New  York  Sun  says,  is  the  only 
form  of  Christianity  actually  tolerated  by  law  in  China. 
All  other  Missionaries  are  subject  to  expulsion  lrom  Chi- 
na, should  French  Consuls  or  French  subjects  ever  deem 
it  necessary  to  favor  that  course  for  pecuniary,  political 
or  sectarian  purposes. 


North  Coventry,  Connecticut.  A Church  in  Coven- 
try”— on  the  9th  Oct.  1845,  celebrated  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  its  establishment  in  that  place. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Knatt,  of  Franklin,  now  in  the  ninety 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  sixty,  fifth  year  of  his  minis- 
try invoked  a bleseingEupon  the  occasion, and  o!  the  dinner 
which  was  given,  he  partook  from  a pewter  platter,  once 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  S.  Occum,  and  was  accommoda- 
ted with  a napkin,  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
by  a lady  of  Boston,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  a 
century. — Much  of  the  table  furniture  was  of  pewter, 
such  as  the  ancestors  of  those  present  used,  and  cake 
was  served  from  a receipt  used  a century  ago,  “bean 
porridge,”  a favorite  dish  of  olden  time,  not  being  for- 
gotten. After  dinner,  the  company  adjourned  ad  diem, 
that  is,  a vote  was  passed  adjourned  the  meeting  to  the 
9th  day  of  October,  1945. 

Millerism,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  all  its  predictions,  still  continues  its  in- 
fatuation.- One  of  the  believers  has  just  found  out  that 
it  is  in  the  year  1855,  insted  of  1845,  that  the  end  of  all 
things  is  to  occur.  A number  of  persons  were  baptized 
a few  days  since  in  the  Schuylkill  River,  converts  to_lhe 
faith.  Wallace  Smith,  being  atPatcague,  Long  Irland, 
where  the  Millerites  have  lately  had  quite  a “revival.” 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him 
to  slay  five  persons, — and  though  heretofore  a quiet  and 
orderly  man,  he  commenced  devoutly,  by  attempting  the 
life  of  his  wife,  for  which  a magistrate  of  Suffolk  County, 
has  sent  him  to  River  Head  jail. 

Division  in  Churches,  the  Schism  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Board  have  decided 
to  call  a special  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  this  city  on  the  19th  of  next  month,  with  a 
view  to  adopt  measures  required  by  the  secession  of 
their  southern  churches. 

The  above  is  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. We  have  received  the  impression,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a leading  Baptist  clergyman,  that  the  difference 
between  the  branches  of  the  Baptist  church  was  not  of 
a kind  to  disturb  religious  relations,  or  to  prevent  a hearty 
concurrence  in  the  arrangement  of  missionary  stations, 
&c. — U.  S.  Gazette. 

Reflection  and  observation,  both  have  brought  convic- 
tion to  our  mind,  that  it  is  much  better  for  any  religious 
community,  when  differences  arrive  that  cannot  well  be 
reconciled  in  the  body, -it  is  much  better  forjthem  peace- 
ably and  amicably  to  separate,  than  to  continue  to- 
gether in  a constant  state  of  ferment  and  dispute.  The 
spirit  of  disputation — the  determination  to  rule  by  rules, 
or  laws — confessions  of  faith,  or  by  whatever  may  be 
the  designation  byjwhich  church  authority  is  asserted, 
instead  of  binding  by  the  bonds  oi  love  and  unity,  ap- 
pears to  our  mind  to  be  incmnpatable  with  the  spirit 
and  design  of  true  reiigon.  Religious  service  must  be 
a free  will  offering,  to  be  of  any  avail. 

A Siamese  Newspaper  is  now  published  in  Bankok, 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Missiona- 
ries. 

Religious  dissensions,  The  Congress  of  Delegates 
from  the  Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  has 
just  been  hoiden  at  Lucerne,  is  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  Protestant  Delegates  at  Zurich.  Reli- 
gious peace  and  a quiet  accomplishment  of  the  Federal 
relations  are  among  the  professed  objects  of  both  con- 
vocations. In  politics  and  in  religion,  parties  may  hap- 
pen to  have  so  injured  or  worried  each  other  as  to  be 
brougut  at  length  to  a reasonable  mood  and  Christian 
aim. 

Religious  Toleration  in  Sweden.  Christiana,  au- 
gust 1.— By  a resolution  of  the  Storthing,  sanctioned  by 
the  King,  relative  to  ihe  professors  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion out  of  the  pale  of  the  established  church,  they  are 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  right 
to  form  separate  communities.  Also,  that  a person  may 
leave  the  established  church  to  join  such  a community 
when  above  nineteen  years  of  age. 

More  Food  for  the  Credulous. — Thejeditor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Herald  has  just  received  a private  letter 
from  Burlington,  Wisconsin,  containing  the  information 
that  a certain  well  known  individual,  who  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  been  visited  by  several  dreams; 
wherein  a wonderful  secret  had  been  revealed,  proceed- 
ed, in  company  with  some  friends,  to  dig  a hole  beneath 
a tree  which  he  had  designated, — the  result  of  their  la- 
bors being  the  discovery  of  a vessal  containing  plates  of 
brass  inscribed  with  divers  mystic  characters,  ‘‘of  the 
meaning  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  but 
which  the  prophet  has  since  translated;”  and  will  no 
doubt  soon  find  believers.  Whether  this  new  Prophet 
designs  to  operate  a schism  amongst  the  Mormons,  or 
intends  to  set  up  some  new  Ism,  on  his  own  hook,  is 
not  yet  revealed. 

Independent  Catholic  Church  at  Cincinnati.— The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  states,  that  a church  is  about  to  be 
erected  that  city  by  Catholics  of  the  new, or  Range  school, 
recently  started  in  Germany.  Eight  hundred  persons 
are  said  to  he  already  enlisted  in  the  enterprize- 

The  Catholic  Telegraph,  published  at  Cincinnati,  thus 
notices  the  matter: — 

“We  hope  it  may  be  true.  Nothing  would  give  us 
more  sincere  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  to  be  freed  from  the  scandal  of  men,  who 
under  the  name  of  Catholics,  took  every  opportunity  to 


disturb  the  harmony  of  the  faithful,  and  set  church  dis* 
cipline  at  defiance.  We  would  regret,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  souls,  the  apostacy,  but  when  we  remember 
the  peace  which  would  be  the  result  of  their  departure 
from  amongst  us,  we  say  with  all  our  heart.  Go!  Estab- 
lish an  independent  Catholic  Church!  Make  yourselves 
ridiculous,  fight  and  squabble  about  doctrines,  and  after 
a few  years,  have  the  consolation  to  see  all  your  animosi- 
ty against  the  Church  of  Christ,  ending  in  your  own  con- 
fusion and  the  advancement  of  that  very  cause  which 
the  devil  tempts  you  to  injure.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  movement  will  not  succeed,  or  if  it  does, 
that  the  Cathulic  Church  will  not  lose  by  it  as  much  as 
others.’’ 

Baptists  in  the  United  States. — From  the  Baptist 
Register  for  1845,  it  appears  that  they  number  5373  mi- 
nisters, 9230  churches,  and  707,942  members.  They 
have  12  chartered  colleges  and  five  theological  semina- 
ries. They  publish  fifteen  weekly,  five  semi-monthly, 
and  five  monthly  religious  newspapers,  six  monthly  Ma- 
gazines, and  one  quarterly  Review.  The  receipts  of 
their  piincipal  benevolent  institutions  for  the  preceding 
year  were,  for  the  General  Convention  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, $74,408;  for  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  about  $50,000,  and  for  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  $20,577 

A general  convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of 
the  United  States  is  lo  be  held  at  New  York  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  November.  The  special  object  of  the 
meeting  will  be  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  convention  as  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  withdrawal  ol  the  Southern  churches  from  their 
connection  with  it  on  account  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. 

A Princely  Hebrew. — From  Prague,  we  hear  of  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  of  the  Hebrew  mer- 
chant, Maurice  Sedekauer — a man  whose  title  to  a re- 
cord in  pages  like  ours  consists,  not  in  the  princely  for- 
tune which  was  the  work  of  his  own  honorable  toil,  but 
in  the  noble  use  which  he  made  of  it.  Fifty  years  ago, 
M.  Zedekauer  came,  penniless,  to  Prague;  and  he  has 
left  behind  him,  seven  millions  of  florins — £700,000.  In 
his  lifetime  he  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  immense  re- 
venues to  the  encouragement  of  science,  art,  and  na- 
tional industry — and  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  with- 
out distinction  of  religion  or  race;  and,  by  his  will,  he 
has  bequeathed  three  millions  of  florins— £300,000  a- 
mong  the  benevolent  institutions  ol  all  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  Bohemia.  He  was  followed  to  the  cemetery  of 
his  nation  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  beliefs — the  poor,  of 
course — the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  capital 
— all  its  distinguished  men — and,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
add,  many  clergymen  of  various  Christian  sects.  Every- 
where the  spirit  is  passing  into  dishonor  which  would 
once  have  “spit  upon  the  Jewish  gaberdine,”  or  tramp- 
led on  the  grave  of  a man  like  this. — Athencenm. 

Great  excitement  in  Calcutta.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Dun,  a Presbyterian  missionary,  in  a recent  letter,  in 
reference  to  the  conversion,  to  Christianity,  of  several 
prominent  members  of  the  Mission  School  under  his 
care,  says: — 

To  the  terrified  imaginations  of  the  Hindoo  communi- 
ty, it  looked  as  if  all  the  1200  youth  in  the  Institution 
were  about  to  abjure  Hindooism  and  embrance  Christi- 
anity; and  the  fear  that  Hindooism  itself,  was  on  the 
eve  of  utter  annihilation  spread  such  consternation 
throughout  the  city,  that  the  cry,  of,  down  with  Christiani- 
ty! down  with  Missionaries!  and  down  mth  Free  Church 
Institutions! — echoed  from  every  bazaar  and  every  street 
in  the  city.  Several  hundred  had  left  the  Institution, 
but  the  fact,  he  says,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  an  excit- 
ed state  of  public  feeling,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  pu- 
pils should  remain  in  the  school,  quietly  pursuing  their 
regular  studies,  only  proves  how  amazingly  deep  a hold 
the  Institutions  has  on  the  native  mind,  and  what  a 
deep  seated  lodgment  it  has  secured  for  itself  in  the  very 
strong  holds  of  society. 

Religious  Convention.  A project  of  convoking  a 
general  council  of  the  clergy  of  all  sects  in  Prussia,  with 
a view  to  hearing  their  opinions  on  the  religious  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  in  that  country,  is  under  con- 
sideration. 


IS  WAR  BREWING? 

ARE  WE  READY? 

By  the  last  steamer  we  have  rather  portentous 
intimations  from  England,  whilst  the  language  of  the 
government  organ  at  Washington,  especially  within 
the  last  fortnight,  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  think  that 
it  would  be  prudent  for  the  country  to  lose  no  time 
in  making  9uch  preparations  as  a war  would  render 
necessary.  It  is  repeated  in  the  “Union”  almost  dai- 
ly, and  echoed  by  other  of  the  leading  administration 
presses,  that  President  Polk  will  reiterate  in  his 
forthcoming  annual  message  to  congress  the  language 
which  the  British  ministry,  parliament,  and  presses 
took  so  much  exceplion  at  in  his  inaugural  address. 
And  not  only  so,  but  that  he  will  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  a bill  for  immediately  extending  our  go- 
vernment over  the  whole  of  Oregon. 

The  intelligence  from  England  is,  that  the  utmost 
activity  and  urgency  is  observable  in  the  British  navy 
yards, "that  the  government  have  notified  all  the  con- 
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tractors  for  supplies,  fitting  steamers,  and  other  pre- 
parations, that  no  indulgence  as  to  time  would  be 
admitted, — that  the  contracts  must  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  vessels  ready  for  sea  by  the  day  specified.  In  short, 
the  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  are,  that  some 
formidable  naval  movement  is  contemplated.  Utter- 
ly at  a loss  from  the  position  of  affairs  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  conceive  any  other  object  at 
present  for  such  an  armament,  the  British  public 
seem  to  have  concluded  that  the  movement  must 
have  immediate  relation  to  the  Oregon  question.* 

The  probability  is,  that  the  British  have  been  more 
considerate  than  our  government,  in  preparing  to 
maintain  the  position  which  they  have  respectively 
assumed.  Our  president  was  first  to  assert  that  the 
disputed  territory  was  unquestionably  ours,  and  that 
the  claim  should  be  maintained;  this,  if  the  asser- 
tion had  been  really  official,  was  in  a manner  fore- 
closing negotiation.  The  assertion,  however,  was 
followed  by  no  effective  demonstrations  towards  car- 
rying out  and  enforcing  the  assumption.  The  Bri- 
tish ministers  in  as  stern  language  retorted  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  their  pretensions, — and  it 
would  seem,  have  been  diligently  preparing  for  sucb 
an  event  as  these  conflicting  assertions,  if  persisted  in, 
must  lead  to.  The  one,  though  already  armed  to  the 
teeth,  promptly  voted  millions  to  increase  that  ar- 
mour. The  other  has,  , certainly  neither 

armed,  nor  prepared  for  war.  Our  public  press, 
our  political  orators,  and  even  members  of  our  go- 
vernment, have  uniformly  treated  the  British  asser- 
tions that  they  would  maintain  their  claim  to  Ore- 
gon, as  “mere  gasconade.”  The  people  of  this 
country  are  absolutely  persuaded  that  war  for  that 
object  is  out  of  the  queslion, — and  the  whole  coun- 
try remains  quiet  and  unarmed  under  that  impres- 
sion. Who  believes  that  this  country  will  be  at  war 
with  England  in  less  than  three  months? 

And  yet  what  are  the  facts?  Why,  whilst  we  have 

been  full  of, , not  to  say  gasconade,  but  certainly 

full  of  talk  and  parade  of  the  press,  and  free  with 
assertions,  as  if  confident  that  proclaiming  our  de- 
signs was  all  that  was  necessary, — hurrying  on  with 
impetuosity  to  a termination  of  pending  negotiations, 
as  if  impatient  to  show  that  we  could  and  would  end 
the  dispute  just  on  our  own  terms,  whilst  so  steer- 
ing, not  one  tack  or  sheet  is  moved  towards  meeting 
the  possible  contingency,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment may  at  last  fight  for  Oregon,  rather  than  let  us 
take  it  from  them  nolens  volens!  Not  one  regiment 
is  added  lo  our  army.  Not  an  additional  ship  or 
man  voted  to  the  navy, — a preliminary  organization 
of  militia  is  not  even  proposed, — and,  instead  of 
suggesting  wits  and  means  adequate  to  meet  such 
expenses  as  a war  with  England  must  occasion,  the 
secretary  of  our  treasury  is  notoriously  employed,  as 
busy  as  a bee,  contriving  how  to  get  the  existing  ta- 
riff reduced  to  a “revenue  standard!” 

While  such  are  the  demonstrations  on  our  part, 
towards  enforcing  with  effect,  our  claim  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  what  has  England  been  doing?  We 
ask  not  what  she  has  been  saying, — but  what  she  has 
been  doing?  Why,  although  already  armed  to  the 
teeth,  as  it  were,  neither  her  army  nor  her  navy 
reduced  to  a peace  establishment, — her  assertion 
that  her  claim  to  Oregon  shall  be  defended,  is 
promptly  followed  by  the  appropriations  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  of  additional  men  to  her  naval 
force,  and  of  nearly  as  much  more  to  her  ordnance 
department.  Those  appropriations  it  seems  are  now 
being  indefatigably  used,  and  a naval  force  probably 
more  formidable  than  ever  visited  our  coast,  will  in 
a few  weeks  be  waiting  for  sailing  orders. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  the  Americans  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Oregon  dispute  may  lead  to  a 
war,  and  that  that  war  will  of  course  immediately 
supervene  such  a termination  of  the  negotiation  as  is 
above  alluded  to.  If  war  is  to  be,  we  will  not  say 
courted — but  we  will  say,  if  war  cannot  be  averted , let 
us  at  least  use  all  diligence,  by  preparations  for  it,  to 
avert  disaster  and  disgrace. 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  the  government  or- 
gan and  other  presses,  professing  to  be  familiar  with 

♦Many  articles  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  which 
is  inserted  in  this  uumber  trom  the  European  I'imes,  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  preparation  beyond  doubt.  The  last 
New  York  Evening  Gazette  contains  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a private  letter  received  from  a gentleman  in 
England  who  has  lately  visited  most  of  the  dock  yards — 

1 he  activity  in  all  the  English  dock  yards  is  unpre- 
cedented, and  I have  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  the 
cause.  The  number  of  the  war  steamers  now  being 
built  is  unusually  great.  No  one  here  has  any  idea  of  a 
rupture  with  France,  many  believe  the  English  govern 
ment  mean  to  take  strong  ground  in  regard  to  Oregon 
—and  some  think  the  Government  are  negotiating ’for 
California.  The  forts  erecting  on  different ’parts  of  the 
coast  are  also  the  subjects  of  much  surprise  and  remark. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a war  is  in  prospect but 

with  whom  the  people  here  are  entirely  at  a loss  to  con- 
jecture.” 


the  views  of  the  executive,  we  can  hardly  believe  it 
possible  that  it  is  determined  to  advise  any  course  or 
use  such  language,  as  would  obviously  induce  a war, 
if  that  course  or  that  language  can  honorably  be 
avoided, — or  postponed,  even  until  the  country  is 
better  prepared  for  war. 

Review  for  a moment  the  condition  this  country 
might  find  itself  in,  and  in  all  probability  would  find 
itself  in,  if  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Buchanan  in  his  negotiation  with 
Mr.  Pakenham,  should  assume,  as  it  is  asserted  in 
the  government  journals  that  they  have  and  will  as 
sume,  that  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  not  only 
is  “unquestionable  and  shall  be  maintained,”  but  that 
a bill  should  forthwith  pass  congress,  at  their  sugges- 
tion, extending  our  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  terri- 
tory. Such  seems  at  present,  if  the  leading  presses 
of  the  administration  party  can  be  relied  upon,  to  be 
the  determination  of  the  executive.  In  three  weeks 
from  Monday  next,  the  president  will  make  the 
official  announcement  of  his  views,  whatever  they 
may  be,  to  congress.  Three  weeks  more  may  suffice 
for  carrying  a bill  through  congress,  directing  the 
extension  of  our  government  over  the  whole  of  the 
Oregon.  “Now  or  never”  was  the  rallying  cry 
when  the  question  was  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas. 
The  like  impulse  may  be  equally  influential  for  seiz- 
ing on  Oregon.  Suppose  the  bill  for  that  purpose 
passed  and  signed  by  next  Christmas  day,  an  event 
which  really  seems  not  improbable.  And  then  sup- 
pose, what  to  our  mind  looks  equally  probable  that  Mr. 
Peel  andjhis  administration, |and  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  opposition  party,  were  to  feel  themselves 
constrained,  for  the  honor  of  old  England,  to  carry  out 
the  declarations,  which  both  of  them  volunteered 
during  the  memorable  discussion  that  took  place  in 
parliament  upon  the  subject  when  they  received  Mr. 
Polk’s  inaugural,  and  which  declarations  were  ap- 
proved by  the  British  presses  of  all  parties,  and  were 
even  reiterated  with  additional  venom  from  O’Con- 
nell and  his  corps  of  Irish  agitators.  Suppose,  we 
say,  that  all  this  evidence  of  popular  feeling,  which 
no  British  minister  would  for  one  moment  think  of 
stemming,  should  induce  a motion  in  parliament,  di- 
recting the  claims  of  the  British  government  to  what 
they  consider  as  their  portion  of  Oregon,  to  be  forth- 
with enforced  by  a resort  to  arms  if  necessary. — 
What  party  or  what  individual  in  parliament  would 
vote  against  the  motion?  British  pride  is  as  obstinate 
as  American  pride.  The  bill  would  pass  parliament 
with  the  same  acclaim  that  followed  Mr.  Peel's  speech 
when  he  last  spoke  upon  the  Oregon  question,  announcing 
such  a course  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government . 

And  the  public  press  of  that  country  would  at 
once  applaud  the  national  spirit  thus  manifested. 

We  propose  all  this  as  a matter  of  supposition,  a3 
a possible,  not  to  say,  probable  case,  in  ordf  r to  ar- 
rive at  the  inquiry,  of  what  would  probably  be  the  im- 
mediate consequence? 

Those  that  recollect  the  practice  of  the  British 
government  in  anticipating,  as  they  generally  do,  a 
declaration  of  war,  by  a prompt  movement  to  seize 
the  defences  of  the  power  they  aim  at — those  who 
remember  that  the  appearance  of  Lord  Nelson  with 
a force  sufficient  to  take  possession  of  Copenhagen 
and  secure  the  Danish  fleet,  was  the  first  intimation 
which  that  power  had  of  designed  hostilities,  may 
readily  conjecture  what  would  be  the  course  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  the  British  government  on  such  a 
contingency  as  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  sketch. 

The  British  government  are  unquestionably  pre- 
paring a very  formidable  naval  and  steam  force,  to 
be  in  readiness  by  a specified  time  for  some  opera- 
tion or  other,  and  England  has  at  present  but  two 
disputes  on  hand  that  we  know  of,  with  any  of  the 
governments  of  the  world — one  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
about  the  Argentine  quarrel,  and  the  other  with  our 
government  about  the  Oregon. 

Assuming  that  our  Oregon  bill  should  pass  con- 
gress by  Christinas  day.  The  president’s  message 
would,  in  the  mean  time,  have  reached  England.  A 
British  reply  to  that  message  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  brought  to  our  coast  by  the  squadron  which 
is  now  in  preparation,  and  the  first  announcement 
we  should  have  of  the  passage  of  a British  Oregon 
bill  would  be  in  the  sound  of  British  cannon. 

If  Mr.  Peel  and  the  British  cabinet  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  defend  the  British  claim 
to  Oregon,  such,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  course 
they  will  adopt.  They  will  undoubtedly  determine 
by  a prompt  and  imposing  movement  at  once,  whilst 
we  are  every  where  unarmed,  to  do  us  all  the  harm 
in  their  power.  How  many  sail  of  the  line,  how 
many  steam  frigates  and  smaller  craft  are  in  this 
naval  requisition,  or  by  what  day  the  whole  are  to  be 
in  readiness  for  sea,  no  mention  is  made.  The  go- 
vernment, the  press,  and  the  letter  writers  on  these 
points,  are  all  silent.  The  secret  is  left  with  their 
government.  Our  government,  perhaps,  may  have 
had  the  precaution  to  obtain  the  requisite  informa- 


tion. If  they  have  not,  they  have  certainly  neglect- 
ed an  obvious  duty.  If  they  know,  there  may  be 
policy  in  keeping  the  secret  to  themselves,  which 
we  are  not  disposed  to  censure.  We  sincerely  hope 
they  do  know  more  than  the  public  know  upon  this 
point. 

Not  knowing,  we  enjoy  the  yankee  privilege  of 
guessing  the  amount  of  the  force,  and  the  day  it  is  lo 
be  ready  lo  proceed  on  its  destination,  as  well  as  the 
object  of  that  destination.  Our  readers  are  as  free 
to  guess  for  themselves,  and  quite  as  well  qualified 
from  the  premises  before  them,  to  guess  right. 

Well,  suppose  the  two  governments  each  to  have 
passed  its  own  “Oregon  bill,”  by  new-year’s  day, 
and  that  the  British  squadron  should  reach  our  coast 
a few  days  afterwards,  and  war  forthwith  ensue. 

Now  comes  the  questions;  what  condition  are 
we  in  to  resist?  what  forces  have  we  wherewith  to 
overcome  the  enemy?  what  is  there  of  ours  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  which  we  ought  to  be  looking  out 
for  the  safety  of?  How  and  where  can  the  enemy 
most  seriously  assail  us?  And  how  are  we  prepared 
to  resist  their  assaults,  or  to  effectually  assail  them? 

These  questions  are  not  asked,  heaven  knows, 
with  any  other  view  than  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
an  indispensable  precaution  on  the  part  of  a prudent 
government  under  existing  circumstances. 

If  it  be  the  determination  of  the  president  and 
cabinet,  that  Oregon  should  now  be  occupied,  at  the 
evident  risk,  not  to  say  certainty,  of  a war  with 
England,  is  it  not  their  obvious  duty,  if  it  be  in  their 
power,  to  avert  the  immediate  occurrence  of  war 
until  the  country,  has  time  to  put  on  some  armor,  at 
least,  of  defence?  Would  our  sea  ports,  our  ship- 
ping, our  coasts  be  ready  to  encounter  the  shock 
which  the  British  government  probably  have  been 
preparing  for  such  a contingency,  whilst  our  govern- 
ment, instead  of  having  even  the  forces  which  we 
usually  have  in  garrison,  have  withdrawn  the  whole  of 
the  army  and  sent  them  off;  whether  now  an  “army  of 
observation”  or  an  “army  of  occupation”  we  know 
not;  but  the  matter  of  fact  is,  that  the  array  we  have 
,is  occupying  a disputed  territory,  beyond  the  very 
recent,  if  not  the  now  existing  limits  of  the  UnioD; 
whether  at  war  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  cer- 
tainly offering,  what  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  provocations  to  our  southern  neighbor,  which, 
with  the  assurance  of  having  Great  Britain  to  second 
them,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  venture  a hostile 
notice  of.  The  British  and  Mexicans  would  no  doubt 
soon  understand  each  other.  Our  army-is  upon  the 
Mexican  border.  Suppose  a British  squadron — 
not  the  formidable  squadron  now  in  preparation, 
but  their  “experimental  squadron;”  which  ha3 
sailed,  quite  as  well  prepared  as  our  forces  seem  to 
have  been — should,  between  Christmas  and  new- 
year’s,  anchor  off  Aransas  bay,  by  way  of  intimating 
that  that  government  chose  to  interfere  if  necessary 
in  the  scramble  for  California?  What  a position 
would  our  army  be  in?  How  would  the  supplies 
then  reach  them  from  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere? 

The  Mexicans,  countenanced  and  subsidized  by 
the  British,  would  be  apt  to  re-assert  their  claim  to 
the  invaded  territory  by  an  army  not  so  contempti- 
ble as  some  people  imagine.  A British  force,  if  war 
ensued,  would  intercept  the  return  of  our  army  by 
sea,  and  make  their  position  a dangerous  or  precarious 
one  if  they  were  not  exceedingly  fortunate. 

Where  is  our  commerce,  in  the  mean  time?  How 
are  our  shipping,  whose  sails  now  whiten  every  sea, 
how  are  they  to  escape  the  thousand  British  cruisers 
with  which  the  ocean  would  be  scoured? 

Be  it  remembered,  that  a long  series  of  precautions 
on  the  part  of  our  government,  an  embargo  for  many 
months,  and  a non -intercourse  act,  for  as  many 
more,  had  cautiously  notified  our  merchants  and 
shippers  of  their  danger,  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war  of  1812.  The  enemy  comparatively  obtained 
few  of  them.  How  many  of  those  now  abroad,  ap- 
prehending no  daDger,  would  be  allowed  to  reach 
home? 

Our  sea  ports,  and  our  sea  coast,  and  lake  coast, 
and  lake  frontier,  (where,  how  many  thousand  Bri- 
tish bayonets  are  now  daily  paraded,  whilst  we  have 
scarcely  a captain’s  command?)  all  these,  instead  of 
being  at  every  avenue  prepared  for  hostilities,  are 
as  quietly  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  peace,  as  if  war 
was  a century  off. 

This  is  not  the  worst  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Our 
ships  may  be  captured,  our  sailors  sent  again  to  peo- 
ple Dartmoor  prisons, — to  be,  as  in  last  war,  detain- 
ed during  the  war  for  fear  of  their  entering  our  na- 
vy. Our  sea  ports  and  lake  ports,  and  sea  coast, 
and  lake  coast,  and  gulf  coast  may  suffer  by  marau- 
ding depredations, — some  of  our  cities  may  be  in 
flames, — individuals  may  be  ruined,  and  distress 
spread  widely  around,  by  the  first  shock  of  war. — 
These  things  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  Bur  as  to 
the  main  question,  our  preparation  for  a war, — 
sucb  a war  as  a conflict  between  England  and  the 
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United  States,  come  token  it  may,  will  now  bring  on, 
is  not  to  be  left  to  conjecture.  If  the  government 
determine  upon  taking  a course  which  will  induce  I 
war, — be  the  faultof  incurring  it  who  soever  it  may 
whether  England  or  the  United  Slates,  or  whether 
both  of  them  be  in  fault,  it  is  most  manifest,  that 
extensive  preparation  for  such  a contingency  is  re- 
quired on  our  part. 

In  the  first  place,  in  all  wars,  money  is  indispen- 
sable. Mexico  would  undoubtedly  have  declared  war 
a few  weeks  ago  if  she  could  have  raised  the  few 
millions  required  for  carrying  it  on.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  can  not  at  first  rely  upon  foreign  loans  for 
the  occasion.  American  credit,  during  the  peace 
we  have  enjoyed,  was  found  inadequate  but  lately, 
to  command  a trifling  loan  in  Europe.  How  Euro- 
pean capitalists  would  treat  an  application  for  a loan 
to  carry  on  a war  with  Great  Britain,  and  for  the 
dismemberment,  as  they  consider  it,  of  Mexico  we 
may  well  judge. 

The  customary  resources  which  our  government 
has  for  defraying  current  expenses,  would  be  deplor- 
ably affected  by  the  occurrence  of  war.  Imports 
and  exports  would  compare  sadly  with  those  of  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  duties  collected,  of  course 
would  be  equally  effected.  Even  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  the  last  war,  of  doubling  the  existing 
rates  of  the  tariff,  though  it  would  affect  the  price  of 
everything  imported,  would  add  but  little  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  receipts  from  that  source,  for  our  capa- 
cities for  manufacturing  almost  everything  necessary 
to  our  comfort  now,  would,  at  such  prices,  effectu- 
ally prevent  importations,  even  if  the  enemy’s  block- 
ades did  not.  A declaration  of  war  with  England 
would  be  worth  more  than  a dozen  tariff  acts  to  our 
manufacturers. 

But  how  would  it  affect  our  agriculturists? 

What  would  be  the  price  of  cotton,  with  a British 
squadron  watching  for  it  at  every  avenue  from  our 
coast? 

What  would  be  the  price  of  flour,  without  our 
having  a single  avenue  to  a foreign  port,  for  dispos- 
ing of  our  surplus? 

What  would  “American  provisions”  be  quoted  at? 

What  would  tobacco  bring? 

We  are  asking  questions  that  ought  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  we  think,  to  interest  every  American. 

Whether  these  articles  would  bring  anything  like 
the  prices  they  at  present  command, — whether  some 
of  them  would  sell  at  all,  is  matter  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, because,  whether  they  sell  or  not,  the  mo- 
ney which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  beat  the  euemy 
with  if  we  can,  must  be  had.  Direct  taxes  are  just 
as  certain  as  the  war  itself.  Every  hour  that  direct 
taxes  are  deferred,  contributes  to  sink  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  render  those  taxes  the  heavier 
when  they  come,  and  every  hour  contributes  to  di- 
minish the  means  by  which  the  people  can  meet 
those  taxes. 

Some  of  our  communities  have  been  impatient 
under  the  existing  taxes,— some  have  refused  to  pro 
vide  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  existing  debts. 
Candidates  for  popular  favor  even  in  Maryland,  have 
announced  themselves  and  been  voted  for  as  “repu- 
diators”  of  the  existing  obligations  of  the  state. — 
How  would  it  be,  if  to  those  obligations,  were  add- 
ed such  United  States  direct  taxation  as  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  thousand  contingencies  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  and  yet  the 
present  sources  from  which  the  people  are  enabled 
to  pay  existing  taxes,  should  be  so  seriously  im- 
paired? 

We  put  no  questions  for  intimidation.  The  Ame- 
rican people  are  probably  as  patriotic  as  any  people, 
and  can  as  effectually  surmount  difficulties.  But 
they  have  a right  to  expect  their  government  to  use 
all  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  difficulties,  and  to  avert  them  if  in  their  power. 

Our  serious  impression  is,  that  the  country  is  not 
in  such  a condition,  either  as  to  the  safety  of  our 
commerce,  of  our  cities,  or  of  our  frontier, — and 
still  less  as  to  the  condition  of  our  finances,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  to  authorize  our  executive  to  use  Ian 
guage  in  the  president’s  annual  message,  or  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  relative  to  Oregon,  which 
might  have  the  tendency  to  precipitate  the  country 
into  a war,  before  using  reasonable  precaution  to 
prepare  for  that  war. 

A very  deliberate  examination  of  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  a war  upon  the  public  treasury,  and  a well 
digested  project  for  raising  ways  and  means  which 
would  be  required  by  such  a contingency,  should 
certainly  precede  any  demonstration  leading  to  war. 
Otherwise  we  might  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  very 
unenviable  posilion|  which  Mexico  now  in  that  re- 
spect is  occupying. 

Taxes  and  loans  must  be  authorized  by  congress, 
in  the  very  outset,  to  prepare  for  war. 

Our  army  must  be  largely  increased,  Bounties 


must  he  offered  sufficient  to  induce  enlistments. — 
The  whole  of  the  navy  should  be  put  in  commission, 
and  if  possible  should  be  manned  by  the  seamen  who  | 
find  their  way  home  in  our  merchantmen,  and  are 
without  inducements  to  venture  to  sea  again,  except 
in  an  armed  vessel.  The  fortifications  should  have  j 
their  armaments,  and  be  garrisoned  in  full  panoply.  ! 
The  frontier  should  be  bristling  with  bayonets,  be-  | 
fore  a declaration  of  war  reaches  them — else  a her-  I 
vy,  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  upon  those  who,  j 
aware  of  their  unprotected  condition,  precipitate  a 
war  upon  all  the  borders. 

Whoever  conceives  that  a people  heretofore  char- 
acterised for  a love  of  peace,  and  who  have  been  for 
thirty  years  enjoying  the  repose  of  peace,  without 
having  had  any  formidable  neighbor  to  apprehend, — ■ 
whoever,  in  short,  supposes  that  at  this  time  the 
people  of  these  United  States  have  but  to  hear  the 
alarm  gun,  or  the  roll  of  the  drum,  to  be  in  condition 
to  answer  “all  ready,”  for  the  reception  of  a formi- 
dable enemy,  would  assuredly  wake  up  to  a sad  dis- 
covery of  his  error  if  that  enemy  were  to  appear 
forthwith  in  h is  vicinity.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
slim  corporal’s-guard  which  now  “garrisons”  every 
fortification  upon  our  sea  board  —upon  our  lake  fron- 
tier— upon  our  Indian  frontier,  and  upon  our  gulf 
coast, — to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  neglect,  the  aban- 
donment in  many  of  the  states,  of  anything  pretend- 
ing to  an  organization  of  their  militia — suppose  if  it 
were  even  possible  to  officer  and  organize  that  mi- 
litia in  a fortnight, — yet  where  are  now  the  arms 
and  accoutrements  they  would  require?  How  many 
muskets,  for  instance,  could  he  produced  in  the 
whole  state  of  Maryland,  fit  for  service?  What  pro- 
portion would  they  bear  to  the  demand  for  the 
safety  of  a state,  half  the  farms  of  which  are  within 
musket  shot  of  waters  accessible  to  an  enemy’s  barges 
and  most  of  whose  towns  and  villages  would  require 
to  be  defended  from  an  enemy’s  shipping. 

Are  we  even  confident  that  the  capitol  of  the 
Union  itself  would  be  safe  quarters  for  the  represen- 
tatives to  debate  on  measures  which  are  yet  certain- 
ly required  for  a suitable  defence  of  the  nation? 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  round,  at  least,  and  see 
how  things  really  are,  before  going  to  war,  even  if 
we  consider  the  precaution  which  the  good  book  in- 
timates to  have  been  considered  wholesome  in  the 
olden  times,  as  now  entirely  too  antiquated  for  use; 
“What  king  goeth  to  war,  without  first  sitting  down 
to  count  the  cost?” 

We  say  nothing  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  which 
leads  to  the  supposed  war.  Assuming  our  claim  to 
the  whole  of  the  Oregon  to  be  ever  so  just,  and  that 
our  government  is  hound  to  prepare  for  the  last  re- 
sort in  asserting  that  claim,  we  refer  here  only  to 
the  necessity  for  due  preparation  to  assert  that  right 
with  effect,  and  to  beware  that  no  ill-limed  assertion 
be  made — we  mean  ill-timed  as  to  our  own  condition 
and  our  own  interests — aye,  and  our  own  honor  too, 
so  far  as  honor  is  compromitted  by  imprudently  in- 
viting disasters  which  ought  to  be  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided against  before  they  are  incurred.  With  our 
•army  actually  out  of  the  country  and  in  an  exposed 
position,  with  a quarrel  already  on  hand,  which  re- 
quires all  the  army  we  have,  to  properly  attend  to, 
with  a large  proportion  of  our  navy  in  ordinary  and 
no  appropriations  made  for  fitting,  manning,  and 
placing  them  in  commission — with  our  entire  coast 
and  frontiec  utterly  unguarded — our  fortifications 
many  of  them  without  ordnance  or  military  equip- 
ments— with  very  little  evidence  of  a military  spir- 
it, organization  or  discipline,  in  most  of  the  United 
Slates,  with  no  taxes  whatever,  to  replace  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  import  duties  that  must  inevitably  en- 
sue immediately  upon  a war  occurring,  without  even 
authority  as  yet  to  try  if  money  could  be  borrowed 
to  meet  and  carry  on  the  war  with;  in  such  an  un- 
prepared condition,  to  believe  it  possible  that  the 
executive  would  adopt  language  or  measures  which 
might  honorably  be  avoided,  but  which  by  adopting, 
would  lead  to  immediate  hostilities,  seems  to  us  ab- 
solutely incredible.  Our  honor  certainly  cannot  be 
so  compromitted  all  at  once  in  the  claim  to  the  wilds 
of  Oregon,  that  the  country  in  hot  haste  must  be 
hurried  without  even  the  shadow  of  preparation,  in- 
to instant  war  with  the  most  formidable  power  we 
could  have  to  encounter.  Sadly  indeed  would  the 
administration  be  defective  in  statesmanship  if  they 
could  find  no  honorable  expedient  to  at  least  post- 
pone a rupture  until  some  preparations  were  made 
to  meet  hostilities.  And  awful  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility if,  having  it  in  their  power  to  avert,  they 
should  proceed  to  incur  the  disasters  that  would  in- 
evitably ensue  our  being  precipitated  into  a war, 
with  such  aa  enemy, — in  such  a condition  as  the 
country  now  is,  for  encountering  a war. 

The  Oregon  question-  The  Charleston  Mercury,  i 
(Calhoun  organ,)  of  the  4th  inst.,  says:  “As  it  is! 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  position  of  our  ! 


territorial  dispute  with  England,  is  in  a high  degree 
dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  peace,  a feveri9^ 
anxiety  prevails  to  know  more  about  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  than  can  well  be  known  without  be- 
traval  of  their  secrets  by  the  negotiators.  We  place 
little  reliance  in  the  reports  that  are  continually 
spread — although  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  one  of 
them, — that  u hich  affirms  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  towards  a settlement,  is  true.  To  negotiate  at 
all,  indeed,  after  the  declarations  of  lhe  American 
president  and  the  British  minister,  is  manifestly 
mere  child’s  play.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 
left  to  negotiate  upon.  Arbitration  can  only  settle 
it — unless  the  parties  can  summon  the  sense  and  mo- 
deration to  end  where  they  ought  to  have  begun, 
with  following  the  policy  indicated  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  his  speech  on  the  subject.” 

Then  giving  “for  what  it  is  worth,”  the  “import- 
ant rumor”  which  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  several  other  of  the  daily  papers  have 
noticed,  of  Mr.  Pakenham  having  proposed  to  de- 
fer the  Oregon  negotiation  for  twenty  years,  the 
Mercury  adds: 1,1  It  is  perfectly  true  that  under  such 
an  arrangement  the  territory  would  peaceably  glide 
into  the  Union  and  that  it  would  contain,  not  ten, 
but  twenty  Americans  to  one  Englishman  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  But  in  the  meantime,  what  would 
Mr.  Benton  do  for  thunder?  This  is  the  political 
capital  of  the  demagogues,  and  we  have  no  hopes 
that  they  will  part  with  it.  And  we  find  everything 
to  confirm  this  conclusion,  in  a long  article  of  the 
“official  organ”  of  Friday  night.?’ 

The  Mercury  then  proceeds  to  quote  from  the 
“Union,”  the  article  on  “the  grand  land  question  of 
this  generation,”  in  which  the  Union  assumes  that  the 
congress  which  is  just  about  to  assemble  will  take 
immediate  and  formal  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  disputed  territory  of  Oregon,  from  latitude  42° 
to  54°  40', — that  is,  from  the  Mexican  possession  of 
California,  to  the  Russian  boundary, — to  which  the 
editor  maintains,  in  the  words  of  the  president’s  in- 
augural, that  we  have  “a  clear  and  unquestionable 
title.” 

The  Mercury  then  concludes  by  asking:  “Have 
we  cause  for  such  a proceeding? — are  we  ready  for 
such  an  event?  We  are  riot  going  to  discuss  whether 
England  can  whip  America  or  America  can  whip 
England — leave  that  to  school-boys.  But  the  inter- 
ruption of  peace  with  England  and  the  destruction 
of  intercourse  with  all  the  world,  which  would  be 
the  consequence,  is  something  more  than  a question 
for  braggarts  and  lools  to  spout  about.  We  do  not 
believe  that  southern  statesmen  are  quite  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  resources  of  their  section  on 
such  an  issue;  that  they  are  ready  to  maintain  at  a 
cost  of  two  million  bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  that 
we  have  a “clear  and  unquestionable  title”  to  every 
foot  of  ground  in  a territory  which  we  have  consent- 
ed to  occupy  in  common  with  the  other  claimant  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  ownership  of  which  has  been 
in  dispute  ever  since  the  country  was  discovered.” 

The  Oregon.  The  Washington  Union,  in  the  course 
of  an  article  on  this  subject  says. 

“In  addition  to  our  manifest  and  indisputable  right  to 
the  soil  of  the  Oregon  Territory — a right  derived  at  once 
from  discovery,  from  exploration,  from  occupation,  and 
from  solemn  treaty  stipulations— in  addition  to  all  this 
overmighty  hold  upon  the  region,  in  the  resistless  affini- 
ty lo  us  and  to  our  institutions  of  the  population  which 
13  growing  tip  within  its  limits.  There  ore  rumors  in 
the  public  journals  that  a temporary  and  provisional  gov- 
ernment has  already  been  e;  tablishicd  by  the  [dwellers 
on  the  Oregon.  Such  a government  can  he  merely  tem- 
porary ’and  provisional.  The  offspring  of  necessity,  it 
will,  we  are  assured,  gladly  give  place  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  The  men  who  have 
made  that  government  will  he  prompt  to  remember 
their  right  to  the  name  of  American  citizens.  As  Ameri- 
can citizens,  they  went  to  Oregon — ns  such,  they  have 
lived  there,  on  American  soil — as  such,  they  are  now 
under  the  protecting  eye  of  this  nation — and  as  such, 
ere  long,  they  are  to  come  into  our  confederation.” 
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The  eighteenth  anniversary  and  fair  of  this  inval- 
uable institution,  which  closed  in  New  York  during 
the  past  month,  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  exhi- 
bitions of  the  kind  that  this  country  has  yet  witness- 
ed. More  than  eight  thousand  persons  visited  the 
exhibition.  The  receipts  in  one  day  amounted  lo 
$1500.  The  total  receipts  largely  exceeded  that  of 
any  former  year.  We  have  been  anxiously  looking 
for  some  statement  in  condensed  form,  adapted  to 
the  space  that  we  can  devote  lo  the  subject,  but  so 
voluminous  and  at  the  same  time  so  interesting  are 
the  statements  which  have  come  to  hand,  that  to  se- 
lect what  would  furnish  even  a bird’s-eye  view,  is 
exceedingly  difficult. 
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General  Tallmadge,  the  president,  on  taking  the 
chair,  said  that, 

“For  eighteen  years  they  had  toiled  successfully  to 
promote  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
the  arts.  In  the  late  Farmers’  convention  every 
state  and  territory  except  five  were  represented. — 
All  the  citizens  of  this  country  appear  to  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy  under  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  ta- 
riff. The  iron  furnaces  have  rekindled  their  fires — 
the  glass  blowers  have  refilled  their  pots,  and  many 
other  valuable  manufactures  have  been  started  by 
the  aid  of  the  legislation  of  1842.  He  denied  that 
this  was  a political  institution — its  members  were 
divided  politically — it  did  not  advocate  a high  tariff; 
but  it  went  for  high  wages  to  our  laborers,  to  pro- 
tect domestic  industry  here,  over  the  prostrated  la- 
bor of  Europe,  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
resources  of  our  own  country.” 

The  customary  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The 
following  interesting  passages  from  it  are  taken  from 
the  report  published  in  the  Tribune: 

This  institution  has  prospered  immensely,  and  its 
future  progress  has  been  made  plain  by  the  progress 
of  the  past.  Our  country  has  prospered  much,  and 
the  outlay  of  the  past  (severe  as  it  was)  has  been 
amply  made  up  by  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  pre- 
sent. No  stream  can  now  idly  pour  itself  into  the 
sea;  the  busy  notes  of  machinery  enlivens  its  banks; 
hardly  a foot  of  soil  now  but  is  visited  by  man;  rich 
freights  are  sent  daily  to  our  cities,  loading  our  ves- 
sels and  increasing  our  commerce.  The  inventive 
genius  of  our  country  is  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  upon  it.  He  then  adverted  to  the  experiments 
of  Franklin,  and  of  Morse  with  the  telegraph,  and 
of  his  mode  of  making  water  conduct  electricity 
across  a river;  and  observed  that  whilst  God  had 
made  lightning  for  the  use  of  man,  He  has  also  made 
the  rivers  to  conduct  it. 

He  very  earnestly  called  on  all  to  do  their  utmost 
to  have  the  last  war  indeed  in  truth  emphatically 
the  last  war.  For  all  the  benefits  we  now  enjoy  have 
arisen  from  the  blessings  of  peace;  for  without  it  all 
our  inventions  would  have  been  useless;  and  the 
plough,  the  loom,  the  sickle,  would  scarce  have  been 
heard. 

He  eulogized  human  labor  as  the  best  foundation 
on  which  all  men  could  build;  and  that  he  who  did 
not  labor  usefully  either  with  his  head  or  his  hands 
is  but  half  a man,  and  his  horse  is  of  more  use  in  the 
world  than  he  was.  Still  it  was  too  much  the  prac- 
tice to  undervalue  the  labor  of  the  head — he  who 
follows  the  plough  does  well;  and  he  whose  head  in- 
vented the  plough  to  turn  the  furrow,  surely  did  not 
less  than  well.  (Applause.)  Let  not,  therefore, 
the  head  say  to  the  hand,  “what  doest  thou?”  nor  the 
hand  say  to  the  head,  “what  doest  thou?”  For  the 
God  who  governs  and  protects  all,  made  both  the 
band  and  the  bead. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  immense  agricultural  resour- 
ces of  the  country;  and  mentioned  as  the  agricultu- 
ral products  of  the  past  year  the  following — 729,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain;  17,700,000  tons  of  hay; 
872,000,000  pounds  of  cotton;  166,600,000  pounds  of 
tobacco;  111,759,000  pounds  of  rice;  211,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar;  and  last,  but  as  our  fair  friends  will 
think,  not  least  in  value,  we  have  raised  396,790 
pounds  of  beautiful  silk  for  their  consumption. 

There  are  catile  on  more  than  a thousand  hills, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  value  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, nor  can  they  be  diminished.  In  Europe  the 
institutions  make  their  men;  and  here  our  men  make 
our  institutions.  (Applause.)  We  have  done  some- 
thing, when  man  can  worship  God  as  he  pleases — 
when  man  can  receive  the  just  reward  of  his  labor 
— when  he  can  speak  and  fear  no  wrong  since  he  is 
doing  no  wrong— where  the  man  of  one  dollar,  who 
is  true  to  himself,  is  richer,  wiser,  and  prouder  than 
the  man  of  a million  who  is  false  to  himself!  Here 
indeed,  something  has  been  done!  and  surely  we  may 
ask,  where,  under  heaven,  has  the  Almighty  bestow- 
ed on  man  so  goodly  a heritage  as  ours.  Man  is 
free.  And  fearfully  great  is  our  responsibility  for 
all  this. 

He  dwelt  briefly  but  strongly  on  the  fact  that  with- 
out  due  protection,  our  domestic  workmen  cannot 
compete  with  the  half— paid  labor  of  Europe;  and  that 
if  all  our  manufacturers  were  to  embark  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  the  result  would  be  that  all  the  mar- 
kets ol  Europe  would  be  overstocked  with  agricultu- 
ral produce;  and  consequent  misery  to  an  enormous 
extent  would  fall  on  our  industrious  population.  If 
the  manufacturer  is  helped  by  legislation,  the  me- 
chanic and  merchant  are  alike  benefited.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  partial  legislation  in  our  free  coun- 
try in  relation  to  protecting  our  domestic  industry. 

Our  manufactures  were  forced  upon  us  by  neces- 
sity. It  wa3  because  food  would  not  cover  the  na- 
kedness of  the  laud  that  the  citizen-farmer  first  made 
cloth;  and  the  work  has  gone  on,  until  the  manufac- 


tories of  our  country  can  produce  fabrics  far  superior 
to  any  in  Europe. 

He  then  spoke  of  14,204  patents  having  been  is- 
sued up  to  1842;  of  504  in  1843;  and  of  1045  appli- 
cations for  patents  in  1845,  as  evidence  of  inventive 
genius  and  skill  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  that 
has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  people  in  the  world! 

He  spoke  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  agri- 
culture, and  of  its  application  first  by  a lady,  who 
ran  an  electric  wire  from  the  conservatory  to  the 
terrace,  where  the  grass  grew  green  in  winter  and 
the  snow  melted  away,  whilst  all  around  wa3  stiff 
with  frost.  Improving  on  this,  an  ingenious  garden- 
er has  taken  wires  from  the  surface  a .d  applied 
them  with  great  success  to  the  roots.  And  an  instru- 
ment has  been  invented  in  Philadelphia,  the  princi- 
pal moving  power  in  which  is  electricity;  it  rivals  in 
sweetness  the  tones  of  the  ASolian  harp,  and  in  gran- 
deur those  of  the  organ; — so  that  literally  man  may 
now  take  the  lightning  in  his  hand,  make  things  grow 
for  him  in  his  garden,  and  put  his  wife  to  sleep  with 
its  soft  music  in  his  parlor. 

He  dwelt  especially  upon  improving  the  condition 
of  that  valuable  class  without  whose  labor-spent 
lives  we  had  been  poor  indeed.  A well  cultivated 
farmer  is  much  better  than  a well  cultivated  farm. 
The  educated  laborer — with  his  mind  well  stored 
with  scientific  and  practical  truths  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  illiterate  workman  as  the  dead  machine  is 
from  the  living  man!  Labor  demands  knowledge, 
and  the  cry  must  not  be  unheeded!  He  must  be  edu- 
cated in  that  knowledge  which  is  valuable  to  his 
profession;  the  farm  laborer  as  much  requires  know- 
ledge in  his  pursuits  as  the  professional  man  requires 
it  in  his.  The  farmer  is  the  physician  of  the  soil — 
the  doctor  of  the  grasses  and  the  grain.  He  must  be 
taught  to  knock  reverently  at  the  door  of  that  cell 
where  nature  stores  the  valuable  secrets  of  her  mode 
of  operation;  and  if  he  do  so,  that  knowledge  will  be 
given  to  him.  Not  a flower — a blade  of  grass — a 
weed  by  the  way  side,  but  lives  and  grows  by  laws 
which  God  has  imposed  upon  them,  and  he  who  dili- 
gently seeks  for  them  may  learn  what  those  laws 
are. 

Mr.  E.  also  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  labors  and 
success  of  the  sailor  farmer  who  ploughed  the  deep 
and  reaped  where  he  did  not  sow;  and  of  the  claims 
which  he  had  upon  the  favor  and  good  will  of  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

There  is  no  farmer’s  boy  at  the  plough  tail  but 
may  aspire  to  to  highest  honor  of  his  country — not  a 
home,  however  humble,  throughout  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  our  land,  but  may  send  forth  his  son  to  judge 
the  land.  That  which  is  true  of  the  laborer,  in  the 
field,  applies  with  equal  truth  to  the  artisan  in  the 
factory  and  the  mechanic  in  the  shop.  What  of 
wealth  we  enjoy  emanates  from  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  and  demands  at  all  our  hands,  honor,  reward, 
encouragement,  sympathy,  and  protection.  But,  bet- 
ter than  all  legislative  enactment,  is  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  true  woman  give  to  the  labor  of  the 
land! 

He  concluded  by  dwelling  emphatically  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  improving  the  mental  condition  of  every 
class  of  laborers  throughout  the  land;  of  affording 
them  the  fullest  means  of  education  in  their  various 
professions;  and  of  establishing  libraries  accessible 
to  all  as  the  best  machinery  to  effect  this  and  to  build 
up  emphatically  a noble  state! 

The  seventh  day  of  the  exhibition  wa3  thus  spo- 
ken of  by  the  N.  York  Express: 

“The  garden  and  the  saloon  on  Monday  evening, 
were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  articles  was  an  impossibility.  So  great 
a crowd  has  not  been  seen  for  a long  time.  Several 
ladies  fainted,  and  great  confusion  prevailed.  The 
receipts  were  $1,200  during  the  day,  and  at  least  5,- 
000  people  were  present,  besides  those  who  had  a 
free  entrance  and  season  ticket.  Addresses  were 
made  on  Monday  during  the  day,  by  Mr.  Craig,  of 
Virginia,  and  in  the  evening  by  Ely  Moore.  Mr. 
Craig  gave  promise  that  the  south  would,  ere  long, 
be  more  favorable  to  manufactures.  He  said  that 
the  first  iron  forge  in  the  Union  was  erected  in  South 
Carolina;  and  eighty  years  ago  South  Carolina  ex- 
ported to  England  over  10,000  lbs.  of  silk,  and  yet 
the  strongest  opposition  to  American  manufactures 
now  came  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Yet 
he  was  pleased  to  say  that  although  in  1840  there 
were  only  269  cotton  manufactories  in  the  slave 
states,  there  were  now  over  350  of  them,  and  these 
increasing.  And  in  a few  years  the  southern  states 
would  manufacture  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
that  they  could  consume.  North  Carolina  has  been 
silently  but  incessantly  at  work,  until  she  ha3  estab- 
lished cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  paper  manufacto- 
ries in  almost  every  town  in  the  state.  A few  years 
ago  it  was  an  offence,  punishable  with  a heavy  fine, 
to  establish  a factory  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  that  was 


worked  with  steam  power;  now  that  law  is  repealed, 
and  a company  with  $200,009  capital,  are  establish- 
ing a cotton  manufactory  in  that  city.  And  there 
are  25  or  30  cotton  manufactories  in  Georgia.” 

The  exhibition  closed  on  Friday  the  24th.  Gen- 
eral Tallmadqe’s  closing  address  was  delivered  that 
evening.  Amongst  other  things  he  alluded  to  the 
Farmers’  and  Gardeners’  convention,  where  all  but 
five  states  of  the  Union  were  represented;  and  how 
important  the  agricultural  produce  was  to  the  coun- 
try. A few  years  ago  and  we  had  to  import  all  our 
iron,  lead,  &c.  besides  $15,000,000  of  silk  annually. 
In  a few  years  more,  going  on  as  we  have  gone,  and 
we  should  have  to  import  not  a dollar’s  worth. 

The  importance  of  the  protective  policy  was  de- 
monstrated. A few  years  ago  it  was  made  the  boast 
that  the  southern  states  exported  $53,000,000  of  raw 
cotton,  and  we  had  to  buy  all  the  articles  manufac- 
tured abroad  from  our  own  raw  material.  Look  at 
the  transition  produced  by  a due  protection  to  Ame- 
rican industry!  Massachusetts,  at  the  last  census, 
alone  produced  $92,000,000;  now  she  produces  $120,- 
000,000!  New  York,  in  1842,  shipped  from  Albany, 
of  agricultural  produce  only,  $94,000,000 — now  she 
produces  over  $140,000,000! 

Even  Pennsylvania,  depressed  and  disgraced  as 
she  appeared  to  be,  by  opening  up  her  increased  in- 
ternal resources,  sent  out  in  1843  not  less  than  1,- 
208,000  tons  of  coal;  in  1844  she  sent  1,651,000  tons, 
and  up  to  this  date  in  1845  she  had  sent  out  1,800,- 
000  tons,  all  anthracite,  exclusive  of  600,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  result  has  been  that  she  has 
paid  the  interest  of  her  debt.  The  result  to  this 
state  has  been,  that  instead-of  paying  $15  a ton  we 
now  pay  but  $5;  and  this  alone  in  the  quantity  of 
coal  consumed  here  has  made  a difference  of  $25,- 
000,000  in  our  expenses.  Thus,  above  all,  the  charm 
is  broken — the  Rubicon  is  passed;  we  have  declared 
we  will  live  by  ourselves,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  us.  (Applause.) 

Gen.  T.  continued  for  two  hours  to  exhibit  the 
fruits  of  American  genius  under  the  fostering  pro- 
tection of  the  tariff.  He  staled  that  22,000  articles 
had  been  exhibited  at  the  fair,  and  that  the  average 
receipts  the  first  week,  for  entrance  was  $1,000  a 
day;  this  week  a little  less.  The  advance,  in  skill 
and  improvement  over  the  last  year,  was,  at  least,  15 
per  cent. 

The  awards  of  the  institute  this  year  were  thus 


summed  up: 

34  gold  medals,  worth  $410 

80  3ilver  medals,  worth  900 

139  silver  cups,  410 

138  vols.  books,  200 

400  diplomas,  180 


Total,  $2,100 


Gen.  T.  said  that  this  institution  was  designed 
to  encourage  domestic  industry;  that  the  charges 
brought  against  it  of  being  designed  to  keep  up  a 
high  tariff  were  false;  and  that  its  main  object  was 
to  give  high  wages  to  labor  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
tect it  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  ladies  and  gentleman  of  this  city  had  especi- 
ally favored  the  institute;  so  had  the  noble  farmers 
and  mechanics  who  had  contributed  fruit,  flowers, 
cattle,  and  all  sorts  of  mechanism,  to  enrich  the  ex- 
hibition. The  improvements  in  the  resources  of  this 
country  surpass  conception.  But  a few  years  since, 
and  how  terribly  we  were  depressed  in  every  re- 
spect; and  yet,  three  years,  under  a wise  system  of 
legislation,  have  made  us  all  prosperous  and  happy. 
(Applause.) 

This  institution  holds  emphatically  to  the  doctrine 
of  self-preservation;  that  this  country  should  create 
its  own  wealth — its  own  supplies— and  consequently 
its  own  happiness.  (Applause.)  We  are  now  by 
proper  legislation  exporters  of  that  which  but  a few 
years  ago  we  had  to  import  in  large  quantities.  And 
our  prosperity  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  are  large- 
ly exporting.  It  was  once  foolishly  boasted  as  a 
matter  of  pride  that  we  shipped  55,000,000  of  raw 
cotton;  whilst  we  foolishly  bought  all  our  manufac- 
tured articles  from  abroad,  at  a high  rate,  made 
from  our  own  material. 

After  speaking  of  tho  immense  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  large  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  produce  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  &c.  he  passed  on  to  Lhe  great 
importance  of  Mr.  Billings’  new  machine  for  break- 
ing and  dressing  flax  and  hemp,  as  one  that  would 
completely  revolutionize  all  the  hemp  and  linen  bu- 
siness. We  can  raise  better  flax  here  than  anywhere 
else:  and  now,  with  this  machine,  we  can  in  eight 
days  do  what  formerly  took  six  months  to  accom- 
plish, and  do  it  much  better.  The  rope  made  by  it 
was  superior  to  any  foreign  rope,  and  could  be  seen 
and  tested  with  the  machine  at  A.  B.  Taylor’s,  ia 
Hague  st.,  in  this  city. 
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This  is,  next  to  that  wonderful  invention,  the 
American  cotton  gin,  the  greatest  improvement  that 
has  befallen  our  western  rivers  and  plains.  We  pro- 
duce in  eight  days  by  this  process,  the  flax  ready  to 
be  spun  into  rope  or  wove  into  cloth.  He  also  a 1 1 u 
ded  to  the  new  machine  for  spinning  cotton;  a new 
throstle  frame — which  is  almost  the  wonder  of  the 
world;  its  velocity  is  much  greater  than  any  of  the 
old  machines,  and  by  a different  arrangement  of  the 
spindles,  a superior  accuracy,  quality  and  speed  are 
attained  that  surpass  all  credibility.  And  this  is  the 
product  of  American  genius.  (He  here  exhibited  n 
skein  of  thread.)  This  is  one  skein  out  of  300  and 
has  840  yards  in  it.  One  pound  is  spun  into  800 
hanks;  and  these  will  extend  150  miles. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  great  improvements  made 
in  cut  glass  in  this  country,  whereas  a few  years 
since  and  we  had  to  import  all  our  decanters  and  cut 
glass;  now  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  glass  works,  Brooklyn, 
produces  glass  of  finer  color  and  better  cut  than  any 
imported  glass;  and  we  have  no  cause  to  beg  and 
pray  for  this  article  from  foreign  countries. 

He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  increasing  enter- 
prise of  the  south — of  her  railroads,  of  the  34  cotton 
factories  in  Georgia,  of  the  same  number  in  Tennes- 
see and  of  Charleston,  herself,  going  into  manufac- 
turing. The  advantage  of  manufactories  may  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  in  one  school  district  in  New 
Hampshire,  ten  years  ago  there  were  but  125  per- 
sons; and  that  district  now  has  10,000  persons  in  it. 
Look  at  Lowell — a few  years  ago,  uninhabited— and 
it  has  40,000  people  and  $20,000,000  of  capital;  and 
what  farmer  around  there  is  not  the  richer  for  its' 
prosperity?  Now  the  farmer  and  mechanic  under- 
stand their  own  good;  you  make  grain,  I’ll  make  iron 
— you  make  cloth,  i’ll  make  leather,  and  so  we  will 
go  on  harmoniously  for  our  common  mutual  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  (Applause.) 

After  stating  that  there  were  now  360  cotton  fac- 
tories in  the  southern  states,  he  spoke  of  the  iron 
trade,  and  of  the  wealth  that  would  flow  into  this 
country  shortly.  A few  years  ago  and  we  had  to 
import  all  our  ox-chains;  but  that  time  will  never 
come  again.  We  have  untold  wealth  in  our  iron 
mines,  and  it  only  needs  enterprise  and  proper  legis- 
lation to  develope  it  and  bring  it  to  ports  of  con- 
sumption. We  have  the  best  artisans  in  the  world 
to  wprk  up  the  iron,  and  in  a few  years  we  wili  ex- 
port iron  to  England.  At  present  over  3,000,000  of 
tons  of  iron  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  civilized 
world;and  of  this  no  less  than  half  a million  of  tons  are 
produced  by  the  United  States’  (Loud  applause.) — 
This  is  indeed  the  day  of  hallelujah — 1845 — wheu 
we  have  ceased  to  look  abroad  for  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  (Applause.) 

It  would  be  bad,  infamously  bad  faith,  to  the  emi- 
grant, after  coaxing  him  alt  the  way  from  Europe 
to  this  country  under  a promise  of  higher  wages,  to 
make  him — after  he  gels  here — contend  against  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,  or  work  as  they  do  for  2 or 
3 shillings  a day.  (Applause.)  Away  with  such  a 
doctrine — it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  American  In- 
stitute. 

This  Institute  has  helped  all  branches  of  trade — 
look  at  beautiful  stoves  and  ranges  from  Mott  and 
Pierce — look  at  the  splendid  ware  from  Squires’,  at 
the  ingeniously  contrived  and  handsome  hats  from 
Knox,  at  those  superb  and  inimitably  beautiful  la- 
dies boots  from  Laboyteaux — at  that  remarkable  and 
valuable  clock  hanging  there,  made  by  mills  of  Ful- 
ton st.,  and  will  run  a year  without  winding  up.  At 
this  extraordinary  bonnet  which  I here  hold  up — 
made  by  Mr.  Sammils  of  Delaney,  st.,  in  this  city, 
entirely  of  American  raw  silk;  which  will  make  a 
beautiful  face  look  twice  as  beautiful  as  any  other. 
(Laughter  and  applause  from  the  ladies.)  And  also 
at  this  other  beautiful  bonnet,  (here  he  took  up  the 
Neapolitan  hat,)  which  I can  crush  ad  up  (he  crush- 
ed it  in  his  hand)  and  lo,  presto,  it  is  as  good  as  ever 
again.  (Great  applause.)  Formerly  we  imported 
all  our  gold  and  silver  pens:  you  see  the  very  superb 
case  in  this  fair  made  by  Bavley;  well,  no  foreign 
ones  ever  equalled  them,  and  we  export  large  num 
bers.  A few  years  ago,  and  we  had  to  send  for  all 
our  teeth  to  Paris,  (laughter,)  now  we  make  them 
all.  (More  laughter.)  I mean  artificial  ones.  The 
beautiful  specimens  made  by  Mr.  Alcock,  which 
took  the  gold  medal,  are  made  here  to  the  number  of 
500,000!  a year,  and  instead  of  paying  $5  00  for  a 
French  tooth  as  formerly,  we  can  get  one  lor  5 shil- 
lings! (Applause.)  Look  at  this  beautiful  speci- 
men of  embroidery  on  a fire  screen;  it  is  made  by  a 
Miss  Ann  J.  Dolsen,  and  is  so  very  beautiful  as  to 
look  like  a natural  bouquet  of  flowers.  Until  very 
lately  it  was  fashionable  to  have  a French  cutter  in 
all  our  tailoring  establishments,  and  without  this  men 
did  not  consider  themselves  well  dressed.  Now  Pa- 
ris sends  here  for  American  cutters,  and  the  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  scientific  cutting  exhibited  here  by 
Mr.  Emmet  Moore  would  make  a badly  shaped  man 


look  handsome.  (Applause.)  You  saw  the  valuable  in- 
vention ol  Mr.  Ray,  of  this  city,  to  prevent  accidents 
on  railroads,  and  now  by  this  no  car  can  run  off'  the 
track  even  if  the  switch  be  turned  the  wrong  way. — 
The  new  truss  bridge  of  Mr.  Hassard  is  better  than 
any  bridge  yet  built  in  Europe,  and  we  are  daily 
sending  onr  artizans,  locomotives,  shipbuilders,  and 
all  sorts  to  Europe  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  me- 
chanic arts.  (Great  applause.) 

As  of  coats  so  of  boots.  No  man  was  formerly 
well  dressed  without  French  boots;  here  is  a pair 
made  by  a mere  apprentice  of  Mr.  Jennings  in  Nas- 
sau st.  that  surpass  for  beauty,  for  skill,  for  the  won- 
derful accuracy  ol  the  stitching  all  the  boots  that 
ever  were  made  in  Paris  or  London.  And  not  only 
this,  but  Mr.  Dick,  of  Nassau  st.,  has  actually  im- 
proved on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame;  and 
by  his  elastic  shank  under  the  foot  makes  it  only 
half  the  trouble  lo  walk  a mile  that  it  was  formerly. 
So  that  admirable  invention  of  Mr.  Halsted;  a chair 
by  which  a lady  in  delicate  health  can  exercise  her- 
self in  her  own  house;  and  by  means  of  which  hun- 
dreds in  this  city  have  already  been  cured  of  that 
nu  st  horrible  disease,  dyspepsia.  So  of  the  won- 
derful improvements  in  daguerrotyping;  a few  years 
since,  and  we  knew  no  more  about  it  than  the  man 
in  the  moon,  and  now  Messrs.  Haas,  Plumbe,  An- 
thony & Edwards,  Gavitt,  Brady,  &c.,  have  far  sur- 
passed all  French  daguerrotypes.  Again,  our  ladies 
excel  all  others  as  mechanics.  (Applause.)  There 
is  a shirt  sent  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Fulton  and  Henry 
sis.,  Brooklyn,  that  contains  200,000  stitches,  and,  as 
a specimen  of  most  beautiful  work,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed; and  is  a proud  proof  of  the  taste,  skill,  and 
industry  of  an  American  lady.  (Applause.) 

Gen.  T.  went  on  at  some  length  to  speak  of  the 
valuable  tanning  machine,  Russel’s  perfumery,  Con- 
roy’s fishing  tackle,  the  computing  scale,  the  inlaid 
door  knobs,  the  choice  fruits  and  flowers,  &c.  &c.  as 
proof  of  our  superior  progress  in  these  matters  over 
Europe;  and  observed  that  this  institute  can  help  the 
stove  man,  can  help  the  tinman,  can  help  the  hatter, 
can  help  the  bootmaker,  can  help  the  pipe-layer, 
(much  laughter,)  can  help  the  chnirmaker — and 
above  all,  it  can  help  the  ladies.  (Laughter.)  We 
love  the  land  that  produces  such  beautiful  goods — 
others  love  the  sweet  girls  that  make  them.  (Loud 
applause.) 

Formerly  we  imported  all  our  sheet  iron;  now  we 
make  90,000  bundles  of  sheet  iron  in  a year;  4,500 
tons,  worth  $4,500,000!  And  it  is  better  than  any 
sheet  iron  that  ever  was  imported.  (Applause.) — 
And  the  Atwater  company  are  now  making  wire 
screws  and  cards  to  the  value  of  $100,000  a year, 
and  better  than  any  foreign  wire.  And  though  it  is 
said  the  tariff  makes  high  prices,  yet  in  1842,  sheet 
iron  was  10  cents  a pound,  and  now  it  is  only  5 cts. 
(Applause.) 

Sheet  iron  is  coming  into  great  use  for  all  kinds  of 
boats.  The  Great  Britain  is  made  of  it;  and  that  re- 
minds me  that  our  sectional  floating  dock  made  by 
two  of  our  mechanics,  Moody  & Dodge,  has  been 
able  to  raise  th i3  enormous  mass  out  of  water;  when, 
without  it,  we  have  no  government  dock  to  repair 
her.  (Here  one  of  the  reporters  whispered  to  him, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Renwick.)  Yes,  and  a 
son  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  very  justly  observes, 
the  United  States  has  literally  taken  Great  Britain 
in  her  arms,  and  lifted  her  out  of  trouble.  (Great 
applause  and  laughter.)  And  the  day  is  close  at 
hand  when  the  United  States  shall  give  a grand  fair, 
and  invite  all  Europe  to  a competition  with  her. — 
(Increased  applause.) 

Gen.  T’s.  address  was  listened  to  with  great  at- 
tention and  applauded  warmly  throughout. 

American  manufactures.  A correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  American,  speaking  of  the  articles 
exhibited  at  the  fair,  says  of  the 

Dry  goods — “The  specimens  of  bleached  sheetings 
and  shirtings  of  the  James  mills  and  of  the  N.  York 
mills,  are,  to  a lover  of  domestic  manufactures, 
worth  a visit  to  the  fair.  For  purity  of  color,  even- 
ness of  thread,  and  all  the  good  qualities  of  cotton 
goods  they  are  perfect.  There  are  also  specimens 
of  satinets  from  the  Fall  river  works  of  great  beau- 
ty. The  colors  are  better  than  the  imported  ones, 
for  which  they  are  often  sold.  The  muslin  de  laines 
from  Pawtucket  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  French, 
even  to  labels,  all  of  which  read  “Paris,”  (Rue  de 
Humbug  should  be  added,)  for  they  need  no  foreign 
name  to  recommend  them.  A specimen  of  cassi- 
mere,  from  the  Middlesex  works  of  Lowell,  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  finest  German  or  En- 
glish goods  of  higher  price,  while  broad-cloths  of 
ware  and  the  cheap  coatings  from  numerous  mills, 
will  defy  competition  from  the  low  prices  anywhere. 
The  samples  of  such  goods  are  small,  but  quite  cre- 
ditable. A sample  of  South  Carolina  osnaburgs  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  low  priced  unbleached 
goods  of  the  north.” 


A CHATTER  ON  IRON  AND  THE 
IRON  TRADE. 


Whether  we  regard  the  facility  for  producing  and 
manufacturing  iron,  as  a means  towards  individual 
comfort,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  national  power,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  leading  importance.  Providence 
has  graciously  ordained  that  the  materials  for  hu- 
man subsistence  and  for  human  enjoyments,  shall 
be  abundant  and  cheap.  The  air  is  free  to  all;  water 
is  found  abundant  in  nearly  every  habitable  region 
of  the  earth;  the  soil  in  every  climate  produces 
something  almost  spontaneously  for  human  subsis- 
tence. The  most  useful  of  all  the  minerals,  iron, 
is  embedded  in  more  regions  and  in  vastly  greater 
quantities  than  any,  or  all  of  the  other  metals. 

Suppose  for  one  moment,  that  iron  was  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  found  as  gold  or  silver;  what  a price 
would  it  command?  What  a condition  would  the 
want  of  it  leave  the  civilized  world  in? 

It  was  an  old  adage  that  whatever  country  de- 
pended upon  another  for  subsistence  for  its  popula- 
tion, held  essential  sovereignty  over  the  dependent 
state.  Modern  improvements  seem  to  have  left 
hardly  any  country  without  a sufficiency  of  bread  or 
some  adequate  substitute  for  it,  if  it  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed amongst  its  people.  HaTe  we  noi  some- 
where met  with  the  assertion,  that  whatever  nation 
could  supply  iron  and  coal  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  on  the  best  terms,  had  the  essential  ingredients 
of  sovereignty  over  every  other  country  that  had  to 
depend  upon  them  lor  these  essentials  to  modern 
greatness?  Whether  it  has  been  asserted  or  not,  the 
fact  is  likely  to  be  demonstrated. 

W’hether  these  are  to  be  the  main  ingredients  in 
future  national  power  or  not,  that  they  will  consti- 
tute the  surest  sources  of  wealth  to  both  state  and 
community,  that  have  them  and  will  improve  the  ad- 
vantages which  nature  has  given  them  over  their 
neighbors,  no  reflecting  man  can  doubt. 

An  interest  of  such  primary  importance  ought  to 
be  well  understood  by  the  American  people.  Hav- 
ing a republican  form  of  government,  the  people 
have  that  interest  in  charge.  I(  Ihey  neglect  or  over- 
look its  importance,  or  leave  it  unguarded  for  other 
countries  to  take  advantage  of,  the  loss  will  be  theirs, 
and  may  be  irretrievable. 

The  price  of  iron  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
amount  and  value  of  labor  required  to  remove  it 
from  its  original  deposite  to  where  works  are  erect- 
ed, and  fuel  can  be  had  for  the  first  stages  ot  its 
manufacture,  and  its  removal  again  from  thence  to 
market.  In  short,  the  material,  like  coal,  consti- 
stutes  but  a small  item  of  the  ultimate  price  of  the 
article.  It  is  the  labor  bestowed  that  comprises  the 
principal  value  of  either,  at  market. 

True,  there  is  a difference  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
iron,  as  well  as  of  coal.  The  Swedish  iron  for  in- 
stance, has  some  unrivalled  qualities  which  insures 
it  a price  beyond  any  other  iron  yet  produced.  The 
vast  mines  of  that  country  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
property  of  the  British  capitalists.  A report  has 
jast  reached  us  from  Stockholm,  dated  the  5lh  of 
August,  that  an  English  mercantile  house  has  offered 
1,600,000  Swedish  bank  dollars  for  the  iron  works 
and  estates  of  the  king,  in  North  Bothnia,  with  the 
share  in  the  rich  mineral  tract  of  Gelliwara,  and 
that  the  bargain  is  nearly  concluded. 

One  main  advantage  we  have  in  this  country  is 
the  immediate  proximity  of  fuel  to  our  iron  de- 
posites.  Extensive  forests  afford  charcoal  wherever 
iron  is  found.  When  wood  is  exhausted,  the  coal  is 
found  upon  the  very  surface  in  inexhaustible  store, 
and  of  the  best  quality. 

It  is  staled  that  iron  was  first  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  1715.  The  Warwick  furnace  which 
was  built  in  1736,  remains  in  operation  still — after 
working  for  nearly  a century! 

The  first  steel  was  made  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y-, 
in  1776.  The  great  chain  which  was  extended 
across  the  Hudson  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  of  this  metal,  and  made  at  the  same  place.  Each 
link  weighed  150  pounds,  and  the  chain,  which  was 
six  weeks  in  making,  weighed  186  tons!  The  first 
cannon  made  in  N.  York  were  from  the  same  foun- 
dry, of  the  same  iron — manufactured  in  1816-  They 
consisted  of  6,  12,  18,  24,  and  32  pounders. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  iron  produeed 
in  the  United  States  in  1845,  wilt  be  600,000  tons, 
valued  at  $33,940,500. 

Increasing  Employment  of  Iron.  The  uses  lo 
which  iron  may  be  applied,  increase  quite  as  rapidly 
as  the  article  accumulates.  The  whole  parapherna- 
lia of  steampower  are  dependent  upon  iron.  The 
introduction  of  railroads  has  most  wonderfully  in- 
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creased  the  demand  for  iron.  The  construction  of  I ones  consumed  by  fires  which  usually  burst  out  after 
iron  ships  is  likely  to  open  a still  more  inexhausti-  | the  overthrow  of  other  buildings,  have  drawn  the 
ble  demand.  Iron  bridges-  iron  houses— iron  fences  | attention  of  many  persons  to  the  advantages  of  houses 


-iron  door  and  window  frames— iron  roofs--iron 
kitchens— iron  bedsteads— iron  pens — iron  every- 
thing— from  the  minute  regulating  spring  of  a watch, 
to  the  monumental  pyramid  of  thousands  of  tons 
weight — iron,  iron,  iron.  We  certainly  are  return- 
ing to  the  iron  age , and  may  look  out  before  long  for 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  Lacedemonian  law- 
giver. Indications  in  favor  of  a “hard  money”  par- 
ty, are  not  wanting  especially  in  the  rapidly  improv- 
ing iron  region  of  the  west.  Missouri  has  as  legiti- 
mate title  to  be  designated  the  “iron  state,”  as  New 
Hampshire  has  that  of  “granite  state,”  and  rather  a 
fairer  prospect  of  assuming  rule — not  to  say  iron 
rule. 

If  there  be  a “go-ahead”  community  in  the  Un- 
ion, Missouri  is  that  community.  The  new  improve- 
ments, says  the  St.  Louis  New  Era,  that  are  contem- 
plated will  increase  and  accelerate  the  tide  of  po- 
pulation now  rolling  to  the  western  states.  The 
emigration  from  the  Atlantic  states  is  increasing 
every  year  without  any  prospect  of  dimi  mtion. — 
Missouri  is  beginning  to  be  the  place  on  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  emigrants  have  fixed  their  at- 
tention. Not  only  as  an  agricultural  slate,  but  as 
an  advantageous  location  for  extensive  manufac- 
tures, does  Missouri  command  the  attention  of  the 
east.  The  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  and  coal, 
two  great  minerals  used  in  manufacturing  operations, 
must  lead  to  the  investment  of  much  capital  in  this 
state.  No  state  in  the  Union  has  a deeper  interest 
in  the  cause  of  manufactures  than  Missouri.  Her 
future  greatness  will  depend  much  on  the  protection 
of  American  manufactures. 


A letter  from  an  American  merchant  in  London 
which  we  find  in  a late  number  of  the  Railroad 
Journal,  in  allusion  to  the  increased  employment  of 
iron  in  England,  says:  “In  this  country  the  con 

sumption  is  for  a most  astonishing  amount,  and  it  is 
applied  to  purposes  unknown  in  our  country — indeed 
it  is  becoming  the  substitute  for  wood  for  almost  all 
purposes.  The  increased  demand  for  ship  building 
and  house  building,  independently  of  the  increased 
demand  for  a most  active  and  prosperous  state  of 
general  trade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  requirements 
for  railway  purposes,  is  most  extraordinary.  You 
have  already  published  in  your  Railway  Journal  the 
fact  that  one  house  in  Walker  near  Newcastle,  is 
building  fifteen  iron  ships  (for  sails)  for  colliers,  and 
I have  to  inform  you  that  one  ship  building  house 
here  employs  nothing  but  iron,  and  that  they  have 
on  their  stocks  constantly  seven  iron  steamers,  and 
as  fast  as  one  is  launched  another  is  commenced  on 
the  ways  she  has  just  left.  This  house  had  on  their 
books  for  83  steamers  a few  months  ago,  how  many 
they  have  now  I know  not,  but  probably  many  more, 
as  the  popularity  of  iron  as  a material  for  building 
vessels  is  constantly  increasing.  The  number  of 
iron  vessels  building  by  other  houses  in  London,  be- 
sides Hull,  New  Castle-on-Tyne,  Leith,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Sic.  &c., 
would  really  surprise  you  if  you  had  time  to  collect 
the  facts  on  this  subject.  The  consumption  of  iron 
for  house  building,  particularly  for  roofs,  floors, 
joists,  columns,  window  sills,  and  shutters,  and  other 
parts  of  houses,  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  The  con- 
sumption for  other  purposes  is  also  rapidly  increas 
ing,  and  I will  mention  only  one  more  fact  to  illus- 
trate this.  1 took  some  American  friends,  a short 
time  ago,  to  the  engineering  establishment  of  Sir 
John  Rennie  to  see  nine  pairs  of  huge  gates  intend 
ed  lor  the  locks  of  the  dock  of  the  great  government 
naval  station  of  Sevastipol,  in  South  Russia.  These 
gates  of  course  consisted  of  cast  iron  ribs  and  lies, 
and  filling  up  was  of  wrought  (boiler)  iron,  and 
were  64  feet  broad  by  32  feet  high,  and  each  gate 
weighing  nearly  100  tons,  making  1800  tons  of  iron 
for  these  18  gates.  1 should  weary  you  if  I were  to 
continue  to  relate  facts  to  show  the  greatly  increas 
ed  consumption  of  iron  because  it  is  cheap.  It  will 
be  so  in  our  country  also  if  we  reduce  the  price,  and 
the  iron  masters  in  the  United  States  will  be  more 
profited  by  selling  1000  ton  at  $50  per  ton  than  by 
selling  500  tons  at  $75  per  ton.  Nothing  stimulates 
consumption  so  much  as  low  prices,  and  nothing 
checks  it  so  much  as  prices.  Iam  rejoiced  that  there 
is  a prospect  of  a railway  from  New  England  to 
Montreal — whether  it  be  to  connect  New  York,  or 
Boston,  or  Portland,  with  the  Canadian  capital  is  not 
of  much  moment  to  the  public,  but  that  it  should  be 
formed  with  one  of  the  American  cities  is  of  vast 
importance,  and  will,  I hope,  be  carried  out.” 

Iron  Houses.  The  Liverpool  Times,  says:  “The 
late  frightful  earthquakes  in  the  West  Indies  in 
which  the  brick  and  stone  buildings  of  whole  towns 
have  been  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  wooden 


constructed  of  iron,  which  have  been  found  to  stand 
the  shocks  of  the  severest  earthquakes,  uninjured. — 
Some  of  these  iron  dwellings  have  been,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  from  Mr.  Laycock  for  different 
parts  of  the  world.  He  has  now  finished  a very  neat 
cottage,  which  he  has  just  built  for  the  use  of  two 
maiden  ladies  residing  in  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia  — 
It  consists  of  three  rooms,  each  nine  feet  high,  viz 
one  room  twenty  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  and  two 
rooms  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet.  There  are  six  large 
jealousy  windows  and  two  small  ones  over  the  front 
and  back  doors;  these  and  the  flour  are  the  only 
parts  made  of  wood.  There  is  an  inside  ceiling  ol 
iron  in  pannels,  and  the  roof  is  a wrought  iron 
frame,  and  covered  with  galvanized  plates  of  iron. 
The  walls  are  formed  of  double  plates  of  iron,  with 
a thin  stratum  of  air  between  them,  an  arrangement 
which  will  prevent  the  passing  of  the  solar  heat  into 
the  interior  of  the  building,  at  least  through  the 
walls,  and  keep  the  interior  delightfully  cool.  The 
weight  of  the  building  is  14  tons,  and  the  cost  rather 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds.” 

An  Iron  Light  House  has  just  been  completed 
by  Messrs.  Dunham  & Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the 
Spanish  government,  to  be  erected  at  Port  Rico.  It  is 
in  separate  pieces,  for  convenient  transportation,  and 
when  erected  on  its  destined  site  will  form  a beauti- 
ful and  enduring  structure. 

Iron  Roofing.  After  the  experience  of  the  pro- 
tective qualities  of  iron  roofing  which  has  been  af- 
forded on  more  than  one  occasion  of  conflagrations, 
says  the  New  York  News,  and  especially  at  the  late 
great  fire,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  benefits  of  the  im 
provement  will  be  overlooked  or  neglected  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  this  city  hereafter. — 
Economy  and  safety  are  both  promoted  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  by  the  substitution  of  metallic  coverings 
for  both  dwellings  and  stores;  and  in  rebuilding  the 
burned  district,  we  understand  that  they  will  be  very 
generally  adopted. 


treasury  was  21.537  tn-s.  If  the  importation  ol  1810 
be  estimated  a J ■ f that  of  1816,  which  cannot  he  far 
from  the  fact,  viz:  16,152  tons,  this  amount  added  to  the 
27.051  made  in  the  country  would  give  a total  consump- 
tion of  bar  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1810  of  43,203 
tons. 

The  New  York  convention  committee  on  iron  report- 
ed the  folio  .v  i r a as  the. 

Imports  of  hammei  ed  iron  in  tons  and  its  value. 


1818 
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1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1627 
1828 
1329 
1830 

Total, 


13  931 
10,160 
19,531 
15,374 
20,373 
29,014 
21,298 
23,085 
23,837 
21,718 
33,155 
29,202 
29,202 

301,380 


208,950 

242,394 

272,877 

230,413 

378.641 

435,210 

3*3,364 

423,490 

427,066 

390,924 

663,100 

054.141 

051.141 

©5,369,7 1 1 


Demand  for  Iron  in  France.  We  see  it  noticed 
in  several  of  the  papers  lately,  that  enquires  have 
reached  this  country  from  France  in  relation  to  rail- 
road bars  for  their  new  lines.  Orders  it  is  said, 
have  in  some  instances  been  received.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  French  minis- 
ter of  marine  has  lately  appointed  a commissioner  to 
inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  demand  for  iron,  to  cause  re- 
ductions to  be  made  in  the  import  duties  on  foreign 
iron,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  employed  extensively 
in  ship  building.  Though  the  supply  of  iron  was 
within  the  last  few  years  more  than  double  in  that 
country,  still  it  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  mee|  the  ex 
tensive  demand  occasioned  by  the  number  of  rail- 
ways projected  and  in  course  of  execution;  whilst, 
if  the  marine  department  were  to  give  orders  for 
such  an  immense  quantity  as  it  would  become  into 
lerably  dear.  Hence  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioner to  see  whether  forging  iron  may  not  be 
admitted  on  such  reduced  terms  as,  whilst  doing  no 
injury  to  the  ironmasters  of  France,  shall  prevent 
iron  itself  from  becoming  too  costly. 

Product  of  Iron  in  U.  States.  According  to  Adam 
Seybert  from  official  documents  for  1810. 

153  furnaces  53,903  tons  of  pig. 

330  forges  24,511  “ bar. 

410  naileries  15,729,914  lbs.  nails. 

316  irip  hammers. 

34  rolling  and  slitting  mills  requiring  6,500  tons  of 
iron. 

Total  value  of  manufactures  of  iron  was  $14,364,526 
and  19,000  muskeis  were  annually  made  at  Harpers  and 
Springfield. 

Product  of  iron  in  United  Slates;  estimates  calculated 
from  the  data  in  possession  of  the  committee  on  iron,  of 
the  New  York  convention,  Oct.  27th,  1831. 

1823 — Total  iron  produced  in  pig,  char,  &e.  also  calcu- 
lated into  pig)  tons  130, 88 f value  $10,861,440 

1829  142,870  11,528,131 

1830  163,542  11,444,410 

Increase  in  quantity  in  two  years  very  nearly  25  per 

cent.  The  increase  in  value  not  keeping  pace  with  that 
of  quantity  in  said  years. 

f 202  furnaces  known  to  be  in  operation. 

| 155,343  tons  of  iron  converted  into 
| 90,763  bar  and 
1830  i 28,273  castings. 

i 5,853  bar  iron  made  at  bloomeries. 

| 96,621  total  bar  iron  (and  this  believed  to  be  by 
j committee  below  i he  real  product  of  bar  as  argued 
l by  the  following.) 

1810 — Bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States  according 
to  Cox’s  tables  27,051  tons.  This  was  probably  short  of 
the  truth  We  have  no  account  of  the  quantity  import- 
ed before  1816.  The  import  that  year  of  all  kinds  alba, 
iron,  agreeably  to  return  made  by  the  register  of  th. 


Duties  at  $9  the  rale  per  law  of  1816  2,716,920 

Gain  in  the  treasury  at  expense  of  the 

foreign  manulacturcr  $2  652,791 

The  cnmmiitee  of  the  convention  of  the  friends  of  do- 
mestic industry  at  New  York,  Oct.  1831,  reported  (as 
amended)  ihe  following  as  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions: 

Bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States  112,866  tons. 

Pig  “ 191  536  “ 

Value  in  dollars  $13,329,760 

Men  employed  29,254 

Persons  subsisted  by  the  business  146,273 

Annual  wages  $8,776,420 

Paid  for  fuel  furnished  by  farmers  $4,000,490 

According  to  report  of  committee  of  congress  on  iron 
for  1831  there  were  191,536  t.  pig  from  239  furnaces  112,- 
866  t bar  iron,  25,520  t.  castings,  25,254  men  employed. 

1840—  The  United  States  census  for  1840  ought  to 
have  furnished  unquestionable  returns  for  that  period,  but 
it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  on  this  and  other  topics 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus there  were  at  that  time  in  the  U.  States 
804  furnaces,  for  cast  iron,  from  which 
286  903  tons  were  produced, 

795  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  for  bar 
iron  yielding 
197,233  tons. 

1,523,110  tons  of  fuel  consumed. 

30,497  men  were  employed. 

$20,432,131  amount  of  capital  invested. 

According  to  the  report  ot  the  N.  York  Home  League 
committee,  of  the  year  1840,  there  were  at  that  time  in 
the  United  States. 

450  blast  furnaces  yielding 

347,700  tons  of  pig  iron  (being  772  tons  per  furnace,)  and 
795  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  mills,  &c.  yielding. 
208,440  tons  of  wrought  iron. 

March  1845 — Mr.  E.  A.  J-  Merchant,  of  N.  York  es- 
timates for  the  U.  States. 

540  blast  furnaces  yielding 
486,000  tons  of  pig  iron  (a)  (i.  e.  900  ions  per  fur- 
nace. The  English  produced  each  fur- 
nace, an  average  in  1839  of  3,303  tons; 
and  in  1S43  an  average  each  lurnace  of 
2,498  tons.) 

954  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting 
mills,  &c  , yielding 

291,600  tons  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet  boiler  and  other 
wrought  iron. 

30.000  tons  blooms. 

121,500  tons  castings. 

Valued  as  follows: 

291,600  wrought  at  $80  p.  t.  23,323,000 

121,500  castings  at  $75  p.  t.  9,1 12,500 

30.000  bloomery  iron  at  $50  1,500,000 


Total  443,100 

To  which  add  the  quantity  imported  say 

46  000  tons  bar  iron,  rolled  at  $60  p.  t. 
17  500  ” “ “ hammered  at  80 

26,050  pig  iron  converted  into  cast- 
ings at  75 

5,570  tons  scrap  iron,  at  $35  p.  ton 
4,157  “ sheet  hoops  &c.  at  130  p.  t. 
2,800  “ steel  at  335  p.  t. 


$33,940,500 


2,760,000 
1,4  JO, 000 

1,953,750 
201  950 
540,410 
938,000 


Total  102,277  tons  imported  valued  total  at  7,794,110 
Grand  total  545,377  tons  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  of  the 
total  value  ol  $41,734,610;  say  $42,000,000. 

Our  whole  import  during  the  lust  ten  years  has 
amouned  mover  $40,000,000  in  value. 

(u)  All  the  civilized  powers  together  of  the  continent 
(Europe,  excluding  Great  Britain,)  says  Mr.  Virlet  of 
France  produces  about  700,000  tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lanman,  of  New  York,  in  the  Merchants 
Magazine  of  June,  1812,  on  the  basis  of  the  statistical  re- 
turns of  1840,  has  made  more  minute  estimates  of  this 
interest,  from  which  we  excerpt  his  following  general  con- 
clusions. 

I'lie  whole  value  of  iron  made  in  the  U- 
States,  in  1840  $22,778,635  00 

Whole  expense  of  annual  labor  bestowed 
in  making  iron  in  U.  States  15,595,730  00 

Pay  of  laborers  and  subsistence  for  their 
families  and  others  incidental  thereto, 

(their  number  estimated  in  all  at) 
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213,505  individuals  9,741,166  00 

Capital  employed  in  making  the  above 
iron  20,432,131  00 

Whole  value  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  in 
market  made  in  U.  Slates,  in  1840  25,765,330  00 

Whole  amount  paid  for  labor  annually, 

for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  U.  S.  IS, 762, 990  00 

Pay  of  all  workmen,  consumption  for  their 
families,  (the  number  thereof  and  of  their 
families  estimated  at  257,025  &c.  indivi- 
duals) 11,726,766  CO 

Capital  employed,  $22,500,000  00 

Duties,  a few  general  items  in  respect  to  the  duties  on 

iron  may  here  be  of  interest. 

In  1790,  Col.  Hamilton  recommended  a duty  of  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  iron.  The 
duty  on  iron  import*,  d into  the  United  States  from  1804 
to  1812  was  15  per  cent.  From  1812  to  1816,  they  were 
at  the  double  war-duties-i.-e.  all  duties  during  the  war 
were  doubled  on  their  previous  amounts.  In  1816,  the 
duty  on  rolled  iron  was  placed  at  $30  per  ton,  on  ham- 
mered $9.  per  ton.  The  ruin  of  many  manufacturers 
ensued.  Act  of  April  20  1818, — duty  on  hammered 
iron  was  raised  to  $15.  Many  resumed  work.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  however  offered  his  iron  at  a less  , 
price  and  there  was  an  actual  decline  here.  , 

1824  hammered  iron  $18.  i 

1828  “ “ $22  40  These  additions  to  duty  1 

had  no  permanent  effect  in  raising  the  price.  The  fo- 
reign manufacturer  could  not  advance  his  priees  beyond 
those  of  1S24,  because  the  American  iron  maker  sup- 
plied the  market  at  those  rates — and  iron  at  a duty  of 
22  40,  sold  for  less  than  it  had  done  when  there  was  but 
a duty  of  $9.  The  foreign  manufacturer  was  compelled 
to  take  this  additional  duty  from  his  profits,  and  these 
deductions  from  his  pockets  enriched  the  U.  States. 


The  following 

table  exhibits  the  duty  per  ton. 

for  its 

specified  periods 

on. 

Bar  iron  rolled. 

Hammered. 

Pig. 

1818 

$30  00 

15  00 

10  00 

1824 

30  00 

18  00 

iO  00 

1828 

30  00 

22  40 

12  50 

1832 

1834 

27  00 

1836 

24  00 

1838 

21  00 

1840 

18  00 

1842  first  6 mos.  14  00 
1842  last  do.  7 50 

The  duty  on  bar  iron  in  England  in  1826  was  $7  25 
on  pig  2 40  per  ton:  the  duty  in  1345  on  bar  is  4 80,  on 
pig  1 20  per  ton. 
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Favorable  prospects  of  the  Iron  Trade.  The 
English  Mining  Journal,  a periodical  of  high  autho* 
rity,  remarks  that,  “There  never  was,  perhaps,  a 
period  since  the  mant  facture  of  iron  assumed  any 
degree  of  importance  in  this  country,  in  which  the 
prospects  of  long  continued  prosperity  in  this  great 
branch  of  our  staple  trade,  are  based  on  such  cer- 
tain anticipations  as  at  the  present  moment.  The 
years  of  high  prices  and  consequent  prosperity  were 
1817,  1818,  1825,  and  1336,  in  which  the  prices  of 
pig  iron  were  upon  an  average  <£9,  .*£13,  and  s£7  10s., 
respectively;  but  the  uses  to  which  iron  was  put  at 
those  periods,  do  not  appear  to  have  borne  out  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  great  advances  in  price  which 
were  then  obtained.”  Until  1836,  railways  for  which 
so  many  thousands  of  tons  are  now  annually  re- 
quired, were  comparatively  unknown.  Within  a 
few  years,  also,  fire-proof  buildings,  and  the  general 
introduction  of  iron  into  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, Abe  construction  of  gas  and  vvaler  pipes,  lamp 
posts,  awning  posts,  &c.,  consume  a large  portion  of 
the  annual  supply.  But  the  great  feature  at  present 
is  the  employment  of  iron  in  ship  building.  Nor 
does  the  building  of  iron  vessels  appear  likely  to  be 
of  a temporary  nature.  Their  superior  durability 
over  wooden  vessels  have  given  them  such  a cha- 
racter, that  there  is  hardly  an  iron  ship  building  yard 
in  Great  Britain  that  is  not  fully  employed,  and 
where  inquiries  are  not  made  daily  for  iron  vessels. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed,  that  within  a 
few  years  there  will  be  no  vessel  constructed  in 
Great  Britain  of  any  other  material.  The  British 
government  is  so  fully  convinced  of  their  superiority 
over  timber  vessels,  that  many  ships  of  war  are 
now  being  constructed  of  iron  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,  and  Glasgow. 

The  English  Mining  Journal  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  more  candid  and  accurate  in  the  above  extract, 
than  in  the  estimates  which  the  same  journal  has 
paraded,  of  the  product  compared  with  the  consump- 
tion of  iron  in  Great  Britain  for  1845.  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  Journal,  for  some  motive  or 
other,  has  matarially  diminished  the  product  and  ex- 
aggerated the  consumption.  If  not,  the  large  deficit 
will  work  iron  up  to  an  enormous  price.  Our  read- 
ers have  the  statement,  however,  as  we  find  it. 

“It  may  be  a matter  of  some  interest  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  iron  trade,  to  attempt  to  reduce  to 
figures  the  amount  of  iron  likely  to  be  made  and  con- 
sumed in  the  present  year,  and  with  some  labor,  as- 
sisted by  practical  men,  the  following  table  has  been 
drawn  up: — 

Tons. 

Pig  iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1844  856,000 

Iron  produced  in  Scotland  in  1844  354.000 

Total  for  Great  Britain,  1844  1,210,000 

Add  for  increase  induced  by  high  prices  in 

1845  120,000 

Total  for  1845  1,330,000 

Estimated  consumption  for  1845. 

Two  thousand  miles  of  railways,  to  be 
made  in  1845  and  1846 — say,  half  in  1845 
contracted  for — 

One  thousand  miles  of  railway,  250  tons  per 

mile  for  rails  250,000 

Add  for  loss  of  one-fifth,  in  converting  pig 

iron  to  rails  50,000 

One  thousand  miles  of  railway  require,  of 

chairs  70,000 

Add  loss  in  manufacture,  5 per  cent.  3,500 

Iron  required  for  railways  in  progress,  and 
passed  in  1844  150,000 

Iron  for  wagons,  stations,  engines,  tanks, 

&c.  computed  from  inspection  of  railway 
companies’  accounts,  that  each  mile  of 
railway  requires  300  tons  per  mile  above 
the  weight  of  permanent  rails  and  chaiis 
— 1000  miles  will  then  give  300,000 

Exports  in  1844,  460,000  tons — say  from 
lite  increase  of  railways  abroad  and  the 
remission  of  duties  on  iron  by  some  of 
the  continental  states,  it  will  be  500,000 

General  consumption  of  iron  in  Great 
Britain  (exclusive  of  railways)  in  bar 
iron,  castings,  water  and  gas  pipes,  in 
steam  engines,  and  the  whole  hardware 
of  the  country  480,000 
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Total  1,803,500 

If  this  statement,  in  any  way,  is  near  the  truth, 
we  shall  have  a deficiency  of  nearly  500,000  tons  of 
iron,  which  must  cause  the  suspension  of  many  great 
public  works.  It  is  possible,  that  from  the  exertions 
of  our  iron  masters,  a greater  quantity  may  be  pro- 
duced than  1,330,000  tons;  but  it  cannot  be  mate- 
rially greater  than  what  has  been  computed.  Under 


any  circumstances,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  iron  trade  is  most  prosperous,  and  that  its  pre- 
sent flourishing  state  is  not  only  certain  of  being 
permanent  for  some  years  but  more  likely  to  increase 
than  at  any  former  period.” 


Product  of  iron  in  Sweden,  In  1648  Sweden  had  496 
foundries,  with  539  large  hammers,  and  971  small  ones, for 
making  bar  and  other  manufactures  of  iron,  which  pro- 
duced 304,415  shippounds  (7j  to  a ton)  or  nearly  40,600 
tons.  The  government  established  an  office  in  1740  to 
promote  the  production  of  iron  by  lending  money  at  so 
iow  a rate  as  4 per  cent.  The  Bank  of  Stoekholm  re- 
ceives the  mefal  as  a proper  security  for  a loan. 

The  mine  of  Dannemora  in  Upland  and  30  miles  north 
of  Upsal,  discovered  in  1448,  is  the  most  celebrated  and 
though  worked  now  for  4 centuries  still  yields  abundance 
of  the  best  iron  in  Europe,  the  yield  of  this  mine  alone, 
says  Coxe  in  1790,  was  12,000  tons  annually  which  yield 
4.000  tons  of  bar.  The  whole  of  this  is  sent  to  England 
to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Sykes,  of  Hull,  and  is  called 
oregrund  iron,  the  name  of  the  port  of  its  export  from 
Sweden. 

The  whole  make  of  iron  in  Sweden  in  1803,  was  48,- 
000  tons  (taking  7j  of  their  shippounds  as  equivalent  to 
one  ton  English.)  [n  1812  it  was  about  60,000  tons. 

In  1833,  there  were  330  to  340  smelting  furnaces  pro- 
ducing 90  to  95,000  tons  pig  iron.  In  converting  this 
into  bar  iron  about  23  per  cent  is  allowed  for  waste,  and 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  the  annual  manufacture 
of  this  latter  is  63  to  65,000  tons.  The  number  of  iron 
works  is  about  420  to  430,  having  about  1,100  forge 
hammers.  The  annual  export  of  bar  iron  on  an  average 
of  ten  years  ending  1831,  was  49,568  tons. 

Iron  exported  from  Sweden  from  1831  to  1833,  and 
taking  7i  of  their  shippounds  for  a ton. 

1831  62,141  1835  70,463 

1832  53,759  1S36  71,102 

1833  61,273  1837  55  034 

1834  67,669  1838  81,754 

Of  this  81,754  tons,  about  1,500  tons  were  in  pig,  72,- 
000  in  bars,  and  the  rest  in  other  variety. 

Sweden  exported  of  bar  iron  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Slates  as  follows: 


Great,  Britain 

United  States. 

1831 

11,907  tons 

23,133 

1832 

11,717 

20,002 

1833 

13,021 

20,644 

1834 

11.509 

19,618 

1835 

13,050 

28.728 

1836 

16  530 

27,342 

1837 

11,932 

10,709 

1838 

14,546 

25,669 

The  rest  of  her  exports  of  iron  in  those  years  were 
divided  in  various  smaller  amounts  among  the  several 
countries  of  the  world,  the  largest  among  them  being  that 
of  France  7,413,  German  states  6,742,  Denmark  4,495 
&c.  &,c.  and  the  total  in  addition  to  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  making  72,444  tons  of 
bar  or  as  above  first  quoted  81,754  of  iron  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

In  1839  she  exported  283,595  shippounds  or  about  37,- 
500  tons. 

1840  “ 258,618  “ or  about  34,500 

From  Norway  was  exported  in  1829  3,164  ton* 

“ 1830  3,090 

“ 1831  2,516. 


Produce  of  iron  in  England.  In  1740,  there  were 
in  England  59  furnaces,  yielding  17,350  tons  cast  iron,  or 
294  tons  per  furnace. 

In  1783,  the  product  of  1 ton  drawn  from  the  hammer 
in  12.  h.  was  multiplied  to  15  tons  in  12  hours,  that  is  , 
the  power  of  product  was  increased  15  times  by  the  in- 
vmtion  of  W.  Cort’s  reverbatory,  or  air  furnace.  This 
w.  s followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  coke  refinery, 
which  brought  the  balling  and  puddling  furnace  into 
general  use  with  the  addilion  of  rollers  instead  of  ham- 


mers. 


Previous  to  1786  G.  B.  imported  70,000  tons  per  an- 
num, from  Sweden  and  Russia. 


Furnaces 

Tons  or 

Tons  per  furnace. 

1 1787 

30,000 

1788 

85 

63.300 

804 

1796 

121 

125,079 

1,033 

1806 

169 

258,206 

1,528 

1820 

400,000 

1823 

237 

452,066 

1,907 

1825 

259 

581.367 

2,244 

1828 

27S 

703,184 

2,529 

1830 

333 

678,417 

3,037 

1839 

378 

1,248,781 

3,303 

1844 

451 

1 ,578,260 

2,498 

Iron  exported  from  England  in  1827 
1831 
1835 
1839 
1843 


104,726  tons. 
139,577 
219,203 
269,088 

448,879  or 


about  one  fourth  of  her  production,  of  which  the  last 
year,  there  was  of  bar  176,148 
of  pig  154,770 
bolt  & rod  22,625 
hoop  14,590 
all  other  80,746 


Total  exported  448,879  tons,  & leaving  say  1,129,381 
tons  for  her  own  consumtion. 

About  20,000  tons  of  this  English  pig  Ron  (hot  blast) 
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is  annually  imported  into  the  U.  States  for  its  softness 
and  fluidity  to  mix  with  the  harder  American  in  forming 
castings  and  hollow-waie. 

And  in  the  year  1843,  she  imported  only  15,000 
tons  of  which  11,000  was  from  Sweden  to  be  converted 
into  steal.  Her  export  for  1841  increased  nearly  1 third 
more  on  preceding  year. 

A statement  was  inserted  in  Niles  National  Register 
vol.  03,  page  131  extracted  from  an  English  peridical, 
which  Mates  that  in  1839  there  were  in  England — 

239  furnaces  in  blast 
14  “ out  of  blast 

31  “ building 

81  “ contemplated 

1.008.280  tons  annually,  produced 
£19,390  tons  of  iron  ) . ■ 

J 9.000  tons  bar  iron  $ eck,y  produced 
1 and  to  produce  this  3,000,000  tons  coal  ' 


1 and  the  labor  of  40,000  men. 

The  number  and  local  distribution  of  the  ] 

works  in  1744  were  as  follows. 

South  Wales 

565,700  tons 

1 32  furnai 

Staffordshire 

400.400 

132 

Scotland 

255,000 

65  “ 

Yorkshire 

112.000 

41 

Shropshire 

110,600 

34 

Derbyshire 

47  560 

17  “ 

North  Wales 

43,000 

16 

Forest  of  Dean 

27  000 

7 “ 

New  Castle  on  Tyne  17,0„0 

7 “ 

Total 

1,578.260 

451 

In  1329  Mr.  Neilson  of  Glasgow  took  out  his  patent 
for  producing  cast  iron  by  the  hot  blast,  thus  saving  the 
expenditure  greatly  of  coal  and  at  same  time  augment- 
ing the  product  of  iron. 

Amount  of  Iron  and  Steel  Imported  Annually 
into  the  United  States,  with  the  average  price  per 
ton,  from  the  years  1823-9  to  1843  4 — sixteen  years 


Years. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Per  ton. 

1828-29 

36,314 

$2,417,922 

$66 

1829-30 

40  644 

2.340  964 

56 

133U-31 

51  674 

2,235  363 

49 

1831-32 

73,079 

3,097,380 

49 

1832-33 

80,289 

3,391,867 

41 

1833-34 

78.100 

3,983,398 

51 

1834-35 

77,597 

3,710,103 

47 

1835-36 

96  220 

5 359,131 

55 

1836-37 

102.866 

4 036  963 

62 

1837-38 

74,762 

6 363,182 

51 

1838-39 

115,637 

6,688,696 

57 

1839-40 

72,769 

4,341,086 

50 

1840-41 

612,111 

5.020  416 

44 

1841-42 

106,392 

4.332,000 

40 

1842-43 

37,405 

1,665  651 

43 

1843-44 

102,277 

3 968,833 

37 

Total  tons 

1,261,070 

69,837,526 

The  Pennsylvania  Jlrgus, 

from  which  we 

take  the 

above  table  says,  “It  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction 
of  price  compared  with  1828,  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
and  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  from  the  capital 
daily  being  invested  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  in  the 
iron  business,  it  must  tend  still  greatly  to  reduce  the 
present  price  of  the  article.” 

We  think  more  conclusive  evidence  than  is  afford- 
ed by  this  table,  of  the  great  benefit  of  a perma- 
nent and  protective  tariff  to  the  whole  country,  could 
not  be  found. 

The  price  since  the  last  average  in  the  table,  has 
no  doubt  advanced,  but  that  advance  is  not  chargea- 
ble to  the  tariff  of  1842,  but  to  the  unprecedented 
demand  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  European 
railroad  mania,  and  the  other  causes  of  a demand 
for  iron  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  have  carried  prices  up  in  Europe  to  a pitch, 
which,  if  maintained,  would,  probably,  soon  induce [ 
an  exportation  of  iron  from  this  country. 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  says,  “Iron  is  coming  into 
much  more  general  use.  Iron  houses,  iron  roofs, 
iron  bridges,  iron  fences,  and  iron  ships  are  talcing 
the  places  of  less  durable  and  more  combustible  ma- 
terials. Iron  i9  every  day  applied  to  some  new  pur- 
pose. The  effect  is  to  create  a much  more  exten 
sive  demand  for  this  useful  article,  and  to  call  for 
the  erection  of  a large  additional  number  ol  iron] 
works.  Missouri  can  furnish  a supply  of  this  article 
for  the  whole  continent.” 

The  Cincinnati  Atlas  says,  “In  the  city  of  Liver- j 
pool,  England,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
iron  were  used  during  the  past  year  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings;  and  contracts  for  a still  greater 
amount  have  been  made  for  a similar  purpose,  for 
the  current  year;  and  it  is  said  that  25,000  tons  of 
wrought  iron  are  now  prepared,  or  in  process  of  pi  e-  ! 
paration,  for  ships  and  steamboats,  now  building  in 
England.  But  for  these  purposes  the  amount  of  iron  i 
wanted  is  insignificant,  in  comparison  to  that  wanted 
for  the  completion  of  the  immense  lines  of  railway 
which  have  been  commenced  or  projected  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  requiring,  as  per  annexed  table,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  two  millions  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  tons,  viz: 


Forrailways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  2000  miles. 
“ France  1600  “ 

“ Prussia  and  Germany  2500  “ 

“ Russia  and  rest  of  Europe  1500  “ 

In  all  7600  “ 

tkat  will  be  completed  in  a few  years,  requiring  300 
tons  to  (he  mile,  making  the  amount  above  stated,  if 
constructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan,  or  should  the 
atmospheric  principle  be  adopted,  which  it  undoubt- 
edly will  in  many  cases,  the  quantity  required  will 
amount  to  nearly  five  million  tons. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  quantity  of  iron 
required  for  other  purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a considerable  advance  on  the  rates  of 
the  last  few  years.  Indeed,  the  advance  already  is 
considerable.  In  June,  1843,  the  price  of  bar  iron 
in  England  was  .£4.  10s.  per  ton — a lower  price  pro- 
bably than  it  ever  reached  before.  By  the  last  ad- 
vices from  England  the  same  article  commanded 
readily  <£9.  10s.  per  ton. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  speaking  of  the 
prices  of  iron  says: 

According  to  advices  from  England  brought  by  the 
last  steamer,  which  we  have  been  furnished  with, 
railroad  iron  had  sold  at  <£11  per  ton,  and  by  another 
quotation  from  ^£12  sterling  to  12  guineas  was  asked 
for  T railroad  iron.  At  the  present  exchange  o(  10 
per  cent,  the  first  price  is  equal  to  $53  77  per  ton; 
Ihe  other  quotation  will  stand  at  from  $58  67  to  $61 
60.  Four  dollars  a ton  is  said  to  be  only  a moderate 
addition  for  freight,  insurance,  & c.  We  have  before 
us  a circular  dated  Liverpool,  March  3d,  in  which 
the  prices  of  various  kinds  of  iron  are  given,  and  on 
which  there  is  an  endorsement  dated  March  4lh, 
stating  that  iron  has  risen  10s.  a ton  on  the  prices 
there  given.  A postscript  to  the  same  letter  states 
that  the  price  of  iron  in  Sweden  had  already  risen 
two  pounds  a ton,  and  would  probably  rise  still  high- 
er as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  English  market  became 
known  in  that  country. 

This  advance  in  England  and  Sweden  has  had  its 
effect  in  this  country,  and  railroad  iron  which  a few 
months  ago  holders  would  have  been  glad  to  sell  for 
$45,  cannot  now  be  had  for  $70. 

The  anti-tariff  papers  exult  over  this  state  of 
things,  and  urge  strongly  the  propriety  of  reducing  or 
taking  off'  the  duty  on  iron.  But  we  do  not  agree 
with  them.  In  this  country  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  and  the  present  affords  a good  opportunity  for 
the  manufacturers  to  receive  some  return  for  the  out- 
lay of  their  capital,  which  has  hitherto  proved  un- 
profitable. Instead  of  opening  our  ports  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  foreign  article,  and  the  consequent 
robbing  of  our  own  manufacturers  for  the  benefit  of 
Englishmen,  let  those  who  have  the  field  prepare 
themselves  for  the  reaction  by  extending  their  works, 
and  producing  sufficient  to  supply  amply' our  own 
markets.  Let  them,  favored  by  these  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances and  protected  by  a good  tariff,  commence 
to  develope  the  resources  of  our  country,  and  place 
it  beyond  dependence  upon  arty  foreign  state  what- 
ever. 

“The  sudden  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  abroad 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  increased  supply, 
which  will  lead  to  a glutted  market,  and  consequent- 
ly to  a reduction  of  prices.  If  we  open  our  ports  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  iron,  we  shall  certainly  in- 
vite foreign  manufacturers  to  pour  their  surplus  into 
our  markets,  and  thus  destroy  the  advantages  we 
have  already  gained. 

“LET  THE  TARIFF  STAND.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  the  following: — 

“Railroads  and  the  Tariff.  The  Buffalo  Cou- 
rier follows  the  Evening  Post  right  in  the  following 
blunder,  after  the  Post  itself  has  been  driven  uut 
of  it: 

“Railroad  iron  can  be,  obtained  in  Great  Britain 
at  $25^  per  ton.” 

On  this  fact  the  Post  proceeded  to  preach  a pa 
thetic  anti-tariff'  sermon,  which  the  Courier  works 
over  and  endorses.  Now  the  real  fact  is  that  rail- 
road iron  was  worth  <£12  sterling  a ton  in  England 
at  the  latest  dates  received  when  the  Post  wrote  its 
article,  and  is  worth  .£12  10s.,  by  the  advices  via 
Great  Western,  equal  to  $60^  first  cost  in  England 
while  American  iron  masters  are  now  turning  out 
good  rails  under  contract  at  a less  price.  Put  on 
the  freight  and  charges,  with  a 20  per  cent,  revenue 
duty,  and  English  railroad  iron  would  cost  about 
$80  a ton  in  New  York  or  any  part  of  this  country. 
But  for  the  protective  features  of  our  tariff  every 
ton  of  our  railroad  iron  laid  down  in  our  country 
this  seqson  and  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come,  (un- 
less previously  contracted  for  at  a lower  price,) 
would  here  cost  this  exorbitant  price,  which  would 
have  gone  to  swell  a heavy  balance  of  indebtedness 
against  us.  Now,  a great  deal  will  be  made  at  home, 


at  a less  cost,  giving  employment  to  American  arti- 
sans and  laborers,  a market  for  American  provisions, 
and  support  to  American  schools,  churches,  &o.— 
Stand  by  the  tariff,  and  we  will  have  home  railroad 
iron  at  $40  a ton  before  Polk’s  term  is  out.” 

On  this  the  New  York  News  replies. — 

“Now,  has  not  the  Tribune  yet  heard  of  the  great 
rise  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
iron  in  England,  founded  on  the  great  and  growing 
demand,  both  for  railroads  and  for  fifty  other  pur- 
poses for  which  iron  is  now  fast  coming  into  use, 
such  as  ships,  houses,  &c.,  &c.?  The  present  price 
of  rails,  charged  by  the  only  establishment  which 
makes  them  in  this  country,  (the  Mount  Savage 
Iron  Works,)  is  $95  a k>n.  Some  months  ago  the 
same  establishment  verbally  (to  a particular  road  we 
know  of)  engaged  to  deliver  them  at  $65,  but  since 
the  rise  in  England  they  have  put  the  price  up  to 
$95,  refusing  to  deliver  it  for  any  thing  less.  On 
the  Tribune’s  owtr  showing,  what  do  its  “American 
iron  masters”  want  of  protective  duty  at  all,  when 
English  railroad  iron  will  cost  $80,  and  they  can 
“turn  it  out  at  contract”  at  a less  price  than  $60? — 
The  establishment  we  have  referred  to  could  de- 
liver it  a few  months  ago  at  $65 — they  now  charge 
$30  more,  though  the  rise  of  price  in  England,  can, 
not  surely  affect  the  cost  of  their  processes  of  manu- 
facture. What  do  they  want,  then,  of  protection? 

This  late  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  will  produce 
one  good  effect — it  will  deprive  the  Pennsylvania 
iron  interest  of  all  ground  for  asking  for  any  more 
of  the  exorbitant  “protection”  they  have  heretofore 
been  enjoying-  a great  point  gained.” 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  News  we  say,  that  if  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  iron  in  Europe  is  a reason  for 
repealing  our  tariff'  of  1842,  it  is  a much  better  rea- 
son for  continuing  it.  If  protection  is  no  longer  re- 
quired because  we  produce  iron  as  cheap  here  as 
they  produce  it  in  England  what  good  will  its  re- 
pealing do  the  free  traders?  If  it  affords  no  longer 
protection,  it  dees  no  harm;  and  it  is  as  well  to 
leave  it  on  the  statute  book  for  fear  that  the  appre- 
hended smash  may  follow  the  heels  of  the  European 
railroad  mania,  and  leave  operatives  again  in  the 
lurch. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  whose  editor 
is  usually  tolerably  well  posted  up  as  to' the  views  of 
the  administration,  enters  into  a calculation  which  we 
suspect  may  be  an  attempt  to  shadow  forth  the  con- 
templated official  suggestions  in  the  forthcoming 
message  of  the  president,  or  the  report  of  the  de- 
partment that  has  this  subject  now  under  advise- 
ment. The  following  is  the  article  alluded  to. 

“Iron.  When  the  iron  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  obtained  the  protective  duty  of  $25 
per  Ion,  established  by  the  United  States  tariff'  of 
30th  August,  1S42,  the  price  of  such  iron  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  alone  produced,  was  not  above 
<£5  per  2,240  lbs.,  or  $22  22  per  ton.  During  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  same  iron  has  been  selling 
there  for  not  less  than  <£9  per  ton,  or  $40  per  ton; 
being  $18  per  ton  higher  than  in  A.  D.  1842.  For 
years  to  come,  it  cannot  fall  there  under  $40  per  ton. 
It  is  clear  that  if  $18  per  ton  was  now  taken  off'  the 
United  States  duty  on  such  iron,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  Slates  would  still  enjoy  the  same 
ratio  of  protection.  This  is  proved  by  the  following 
statement: 

1842,  market  price  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  of  iron 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by 
rollirg  ,£5  $22  22 


Estimate  of  protec- ) U.  States  duty  $25 
tion  140  per  cent.  ) freight  3 

Premium  on  exchange  3 


— $31  per  ton. 

1845,  market  price  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land, advanced  $18  per  ton. 

U.  Statssduty  25 

Freight  3 

Premium  on  exchange  5 


— $51 

Increase  of  ratio  of  protection,  fr«m  140  per 
cent,  to  near  240  per  cent,  to  the  manufactures  in 
Wales. 

If,  in  1842,  they  required  a protective  duty  of  $25 
per  ton,  it  is  clear  they  only  require  in  1845  $7  per 
ton  duly  for  their  protection.  The  advocates  of 
protective  duties  imposed  on  the  majority  to  protect 
a minority  engaged  in  a particular  business,  need  not 
fear  thattheir  darling  principle  is  attacked,  but  that 
it  will  be  retained  by  congress,  reducing  the  duty  of 
such  iron  to  $8  per  ton;  which,  with  the  importing 
charges  to  the  seaboard,  will  be  a ratio  on  its  pre- 
sent cost  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  laboring 
and  producing  class  require  no  ghost  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  dollars  and  cents  they  re- 
ceive for  their  yearly  wages,  as  the  quantity  of  com- 
forts they  and  their  families  exchange  their  wages 
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for,  that  they  are  to  look  after.  The  less  their  com- 
forts are  taxed,  the  more  they  receive  in  quantity 
and  quality.’’ 

If  our  tariff  of  1842  is  to  be  charged  with  the  sin 
of  in  any  degree  of  thus  enhancing  the  price  of  iron 
in  Europe,  those  who  can  sympathize  with  the  poor 
operatives,  whether  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  will  find  some  consolation  in  seeing  that 
class  so  much  better  paid  and  more  constantly  em- 
ployed than  they  would  have  leave  without  such  en- 
hancement of  prices. 

How  repealing  our  tariff,  and  thereby  occasioning 
a still  greater  demand  for  iron  in  England,  to  supply 
orders  that  would  of  course  be  sent  from  this  coun- 
try— how  that  would  contribute  to  reduce  price, — 
either  here  or  there,  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
“Free-trade”  writers  could  no  doubt  figure  the  mat- 
ter out  in  some  fashion. 

Product  of  Iron.  The  Prussian  State  Gazette, 
of  March  21,  1842,  contains  a table  of  the  annual 


production  of  pig  iron  in  Europe.  Adding  the  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States  for  that  year,  we  have  the 


following  aggregate: — 

Tons. 

Great  Britain, 
United  States, 

1,481,600 

443,100 

France, 

338,150 

Russian  an  Ural  Provinces, 

119.000 

Belgium, 

145,867 

Germany,  Customs  Union, 

127,538 

Sweden, 

72,762 

Austrian  monarchy, 

59,100 

Spain, 

12  500 

Sardinia, 

12,250 

Poland, 

9,200 

Germany,  not  in  Customs  Union, 

7,175 

Tuscany, 

6.000 

Norway, 

5,371 

Saxembourg, 

3,000 

Parma, 

1,400 

Modena  and  Naples, 

750 

Switzerland, 

700 

Portugal, 

420 

Total  number  of  tons, 

2,917,363 

De  La  Beche,  as  quoted  by  McCulloch,  estimates 
the  annual  production  of  the  minerals  of  the  British 
Isles  at  .£20, 000, 000,  nearly  $100,000,000.  Of  this, 
£9,000,000  arose  from  coal,  and  £8,000,000,  or  $40,- 
000,000,  from  iron.  This  was  some  time  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  Great  Britain 
produces  about  half  of  the  iron  in  the  civilized 
world — that  the  United  States  stands  next  to  Great 
Britain,  and  France  next.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  United  States  produces  about  half  as  much 
as  is  produced  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  About 
two  thirds  of  all  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States 
is  smelted  from  the  ore  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  above,  it  will- be  observed,  was  the  product 
prior  to  1842.  The  enhanced  demand  for  iron  has 
largely  increased  the  product  since  that  period.  Re- 
cent estimates  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain  will  yield,  during  the  year  1845,  not 
less  than  two  million  tons  of  iron,  and  that  the 
product  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  will  not 
fall  much  short  of  six  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Having  thus  given  a succinct  statement  of  the  pro- 
gressive product  of  iron,  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Stales  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  find  reliable  data,  we  now  proceed  to  insert 
the  following  communication  from  a writer  who 
is  evidently  well  informed  upon  the  subject  in  hand, 
we  take  from  the  United  States  Gazette,  as  furnishing 
many  useful  hints  towards  forming  a correct  judg- 
ment of  the  true  state  of  the  questions  now  pending 
in  this  country. 

“Many  essays  have  appeared  in  the  public  papers 
upon  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  mai  Ic- 
ed, in  some  instances,  by  considerable  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

There  is  scarcely  a manufacture  of  more  impor- 
tance, and  the  greatest  errors  seem  to  exist  respect- 
ing it.  By  some  writers,  it  is  stated,  that  we  are 
going  to  make  iron  so  low  as  to  export  it  to  Europe; 
by  others,  that  great  deficiencies  exist  in  the  supply 
of  the  market;  by  others,  again,  that  vast  improve- 
ments are  taking  place  in  the  manufacture,  by  which 
blast  furnaces  are  to  be,  to  a great  extent,  supersed- 
ed, and  other  arrangements  are  spoken  of  with 
great  confidence,  which  have  little  or  no  real  ex 
istence.  In  addition  to  all  th is,  inflated  accounts 
arc  published  of  discoveries  of  iron  ore  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country,  on  which,  as  regards 
practical  results,  scarcely  any  dependence  is  to  be 
placed. 

As  regards  the  price  of  iron,  its  value  in  every 
country  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  labor;  the 
ore  and  the  coal  are  of  little  value  in  the  ground;  and 


if  in  England  the  average  price  of  labor  is  one  dol- 
lar per  day,  and  in  this  country  two  dollars,  the  cost 
of  iron  will  be  in  proportion  thereto.  We  have  no 
facilities  for  making  iron  in  this  country,  greater 
than  they  have  in  Europe;  and  while  labor  is  of  dou- 
ble value  here,  we  may  calculate  upon  a permanent 
advance  in  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  labor,  be  that 
what  it  may.  These,  I think,  are  self-evident  truths, 
and  they  at  once  put  an  end  to  every  idea  of  export- 
ing iron  to  Europe,  unless  our  laboring  population 
should  unhappily  become  as  degraded,  and  work  as 
low  as  they  do  there. 

Besides  this  permanent  and  lasting  reason  against 
the  exportation,  we  have  to  contend  with  the  greater 
skill  of  the  old  country  workmen;  capital,  in  the 
same  proportion,  is  in  their  favor;  and  the  transport 
on  our  canal  is  so  high  that  iron  can  be  brought  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  from  the  manufactories 
in  Wales,  cheaper  than  from  those  in  the  centre  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Next,  as  to  any  supposed  scarcity,  it  is  but  little 
more  than  a year  and  a half  since,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  iron  masters  applied  to  the  ministry  for  advice: 
whether  there  was  any  means  of  relief  from  the 
depression  and  distress  which  their  business  labored 
under.  It  was  stated  that  the  British  Iron  company 
had  lost  more  than  £1, 000, 000  sterling  by  their  busi- 
ness, and  that  individuals  had  from  50  to  100,000  tons 
of  bar  iron  on  hand,  that  the  price  was  reduced  far 
below  the  cost  of  production;  and  thatnothing  but  the 
American  tariff  prevented  our  (American)  market 
being  overwhelmed  by  this  surplus  stock.  This  state 
of  things  naturally  produced  a reaction,  and  a spe- 
culative demand  has  arispn  in  England,  altogether 
injurious  to  the  trade.  Pig  iron  was  bought  before 
it  was  made,  upon  scrip  certificates,  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers;  these  were  sold  and  resold  to 
speculators  and  the  price  was  enhanced  one  and  two 
hundred  per  cent,  statements  were  published  show- 
ing a deficiency  of  half  a millon  of  tons  of  iron  for 
the  present  year.  Another  reaction  came — other 
statements  were  made  in  the  London  papers,  prov- 
ing upon  as  good  authority  as  the  former,  that  in- 
stead of  deficiency  there  would  really  be  a large 
surplus  of  iron  for  the  present  year  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  truth  probably  lies  between  these  accounts. 
To  the  iron  trade  of  this  country,  this  excitement 
and  speculative  demand  in  England,  has  been  in  the 
main  highly  injurious.  A few  persons  having  blast 
furnaces  in  operation  have,  no  doubt,  been  benefitted 
to  considerable  extent.  But  while  the  price  of  pig 
iron  has  been  raised  beyond  a fair  average  value,  and 
higher  than  the  manufacturers  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses could  afford  to  pay  for  it,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered beneficial  to  the  trade  at  large.  Some  establish- 
ments are  nearly  stopped  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  the  raw  material. 

The  export  of  iron  from  England  to  this  country 
is  stated  to  be  about  20,000  torn  a year;  an  amount, 
so  small,  as  to  be  replaced  by  our  own  manufactur- 
ers without  difficulty.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  increase  of  pig  iron  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  for 
the  present  year,  will  be  equal  to  100,000  tons;  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  there  is  any  solid  reason  what- 
ever, that  ihe  price  should  be  so  materially  enhanc- 
ed. The  iron  business  of  this  country  has  been  an 
unprofitable  one  for  several  years;  it  has  been  slow- 
ly reviving  after  great  depression,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  take  some  time  before  the  iron  masters 
in  the  interior  will  be  able  to  make  up  their  losses. 
The  business  is  approaching  a severe  crisis — metal 
melted  with  anthracite  coal  is  being  made  to  a vast 
extent,  and  will  probahly  supersede  the  charcoal 
metal,  for  all  purposes  for  which  inferior  iron  will 
answer.  1 1 may  be  a subject  for  curious  investiga 
tion  why  iron,  smelted  with  so  pure  an  article  as  an- 
thracite coal,  should  be  of  interior  quality;  yet,  by  a 
general  concurrence  of  testimony,  such  appears  to  be 
the  fact. 

I make  these  observations  with  great  confidence. 
There  is  one  fact  that  might  appear  conclusive;  al- 
most every  large  iron  concern  in  the  middle  states 
has  either  been  shut  up,  or  stopped  in  some  way  or 
other,  during  the  last  few  years.  Great  promises 
have  heen  held  out  by  the  Mount  Savage  Work,  the 
Great  Western,  and  the  Wyoming  Works;  but  what 
have  been  the  results?  I know  nothing  personally, 
not  being  acquainted  with  any  one  member  of  these 
concerns;  and,  it  is  believed,  they  have  sufferred  no 
more  in  proportion  than  others.  But,  if  common 
report  is  true,  they  have  all  realized,  that  the  price 
of  iron  is  the  price  of  labor;  and  that  all  idea  of 
malting  iron  as  low  as  it  is  done  in  Europe,  while 
labor,  and  capital  and  contingencies  of  all  kinds  are 
double  or  three  fold,  must  be  forever  abandoned. — 
The  iron  business  requires  large  capital,  and  those 
who  carry  it  on  want  stability  of  demand, mot  spe- 
culation. and  yet  almost  every  newspaper  contains 
visionary  statements  calculated  to  mislead  and  to 


injure  the  business;  thus  the  Ledger  of  the  12th  in- 
stant copies  from  the  New  York  Express,  stale  ac- 
counts published  in  the  London  Mining  Journal,  of 
there  being  a deficiency  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  demand  of  the  present  year  of  nearly  600,000 
tons.  Inquirers  who  will  examine  the  subject  may 
find  in  the  same  paper  other  statements;  for  instance, 
one  of  May  31,  shows  an  excess  for  the  present  year 
of  443,300  tons. 

The  iron  masters  may  well  feel  interested  that 
common  sense  may  prevail,  and  as  far  as  possible 
speculation  on  the  subject,  which  is  always  injurious 
to  regular  business,  be  abandoned.  The  business 
under  consideration  is  one  of  increasing  extent  and 
importance,  and  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  forming  an  establishment  of  this  manufac- 
ture requires  patient,  persevering  assiduity,  large 
capital,  active  minds,  and  stability  of  purpose; 
the  want  of  these  has  proved  the  ruin  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  capital, 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  and  there  pro- 
bably never  was  a time  when  these  causes  were 
more  actively  at  work  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Ledger  there  is  a commu- 
nication dated  Boonton,  New  Jersey,  giving  a won- 
derful account  of  what  is  called  a new  process  of 
making  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  stating  that  six 
tons  of  iron  ore  are  pulverized  with  two  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  dust,  and  put  into  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  four  tons  of  pig  metal,  when  the  whole  is 
worked  together  into  balls  and  the  process  is  com- 
pleted in  two  hours;  such  statements,  in  my  opinion, 
are  calculated  to  deceive.  I may  be  wrong;  but  I do 
not  believe  that  this  twelve  tons  of  materials,  nor 
even  one-fourth  of  the  amount,  ever  was  worked  into 
balls,  by  one  reverberatory  furnace,  iD  the  time  spe- 
cified. 

Various  processes  for  making  iron  directly  from 
the  ore  have  been  practised  from  time  immemorial; 
it  has  been  long  done  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
state,  and  elsewhere.  Mixing  pulverized  ore  with 
charcoal  dust  and  putting  it  into  puddling  fur- 
naces with  pig  metal,  to  increase  the  yield,  has  been 
long  practised  in  Germany,  and  also  in  this  conntry. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  iron  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a blast  furnace;  but  a vast  amount  of 
scoria  or  slag,  which  forms  the  matrix  of  the  iron 
in  the  ore,  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  has  never  yet  been  done  so  economically  as  though 
the  medium  of  a blast  furnace.  The  subject  is,  altoge- 
ther, one  of  great  interest;  and  if  the  work  has  been 
done  as  stated  by  Anthrax,  in  the  communication  al- 
luded to,  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 

In  conclusion.  I may  propose  to  the  manufacturers 
of  iron,  that  their  communications  should  be  con- 
centrated in  one  paper — say  the  United  States  Ga- 
zette— as  it  is  very  desirable  for  those  interested  in 
the  business,  to  see  all  that  is  said  upon  the  subject 
of  discoveries  and  improvements  therein. 

An  Iron  Master. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possible  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  we  except  the  following 
from  Mr.  Merchant’s  essay  in  the  Merchants  Maga- 
zine. 

“This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a recent  surprising 
discovery  in  the  conversion  of  cast  into  malleable 
iron.  The  difficulty  in  iron  masters  has  hitherto  had 
to  contend  with,  has  been  the  extirpation  of  the  car- 
bon, and  other  noxious  elements,  associated  in  the 
metal.  At  Codner  Park,  in  Derbyshire,  are  works, 
on  Mr.  Wall’s  patent,  now  in  successful  operation, 
which  is  on  the  principle,  that  when  a compound  is 
subjected  to  an  electrical  current,  its  negative  and 
positive  elements  are  detached  from  each  other. — 
Iron  is  electro  positive — the  elements  it  contains 
when  crude — the  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  oxygen,  and  silicon,  are  electro  negative. — 
By  the  application  of  a stream  of  electricity  to  the 
iron,  in  a state  of  fusion,  when  in  the  furnace,  these 
impurities  are  dislodged,  and  bars,  of  the  purest 
metal,  and  strongest  fibre,  can  be  at  once  drawn  out, 
without  any  reheating,  piling,  or  fagoting,  thereby 
effecting  a saving  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton.  This 
new  and  ingenious  process  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
to  the  United  States.” 

The  increased  demand  for  iron  and  prices  which 
the  article  commands,  has  of  course  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  many  new  iron  works,  and  the  opening  of 
new  mines  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  We 
might  fill  column  after  column  with  extraots  like  the 
following: 

The  New  Iron  Works  in  Scotland.  The  for- 
ward stale  of  the  iron  works,  which  were  commenc- 
ed in  the  spring,  gives  promise  of  some  new  brands 
of  pig  iron  being  very  soon  brought  into  the  market. 
At  Kinnell  there  are  four  furnaces  completed  aDd 
arrangements  are  making  to  have  them  blown  in 
during  next  month,  or  early  in  November.  It  is  no 
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more  than  six  or  seven  months  since  the  foundation 
of  this  work  was  laid,  which  for  rapidity  of  erection 
is,  we  believe,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  iron 
trade.  Eglington  and  Lugar  are  also  progressing  ra- 
pidly to  completion,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  in 
blast  little  later  then  Kinnell.  It  will  be  some  time 
longer  before  any  of  the  work  in  Fifeshirc  can  come 
into  operation;  but,  from  the  well  known  activity  of 
of  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Forth  works, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  spring  of  1846  will 
witness  the  production  of  metal  in  this  new  field 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Other  two  new  iron  works 
are  talked  of  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  par- 
ties who  have  hitherto  been  purchasers  of  pigs. — 
One  of  those  is  certain  to  go  on,  and  we  expect  to 
be  able  in  a short  time  to  notice  the  commencement 
of  operations. 

The  following  article  received  by  the  last  steamer, 
may  furnish  useful  hints  to  our  iron  masters. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron 
and  Steel.  Mr.  J.  J.  Osborne,  of  Macclesfield, 
has  patented  some  “improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel,  and  in  furnaces  to  be  employ- 
ed for  such  or  similar  manufacture.”  These  im- 
provements consist,  first,  in  a composition  to  be  add- 
ed to  pig  iron  or  cast  iron,  when  m a melted  state, 
consisting  of  2 lbs.  common  salt,  5 lbs.  lime,  and  15 
lbs.  iron  slag  from  the  forge,  for  an  ordinary  charge 
of  three  to  four  cwt.  of  pig  iron,  the  ingredients  to 
bfe  well  incorporated,  and,  by  means  of  an  iron  spoon, 
added  in  small  quantities  at  a time  to  the  melted 
mass,  and  then  stirred  up.  The  iron  is  then  to  be 
puddled  and  heated,  in  the  usual  way  of  making  bar 
iron.  For  making  sheer  steel,  a mixture  of  two 
pounds  common  salt,  two  pounds  quicklime,  and  two 
pounds  pearl  ash,  or  four  pounds  carbonate  of  soda, 
mixed,  and  added  as  before,  to  a charge  of  5 cwt.  of 
pig  iroD,  melted  at  a white  heal,  20  lbs.  slag  to  be 
added.  The  mass  after  being  properly  worked,  is 
made  into  balls,  hammered,  and  rolled.  For  cast 
steel  the  mass  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  last  de- 
scribed, as  regards  the  mixture,  but  not  puddled  or 
balled;  a blast  furnace  may  be  used.  The  charge 
being  tapped,  and  run  into  a bed,  for  making  a plate 
1|  inch  thick,  the  slag  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
upon  being  cooled  by  sprinkling  water,  it  will  be 
easily  separated  when  cold.  The  plate  is  then  bro- 
ken up,  and  remelted  in  crucibles  or  pots,  in  a blast 
furnace,  in  the  following  manner: — To  28  lbs.  of 
the  plate  obtained  as  last  described  add  1 \ lbs.  green 
bottle  glass,  8 oz.  pearl  ash,  or  16  oz.  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  8 oz.  black  oxide  of  manganese,  all  to  be 
stirred  up  in  the  melted  iron;  and  when  cast  into 
ingots  cast  steel  will  be  formed.  The  second  part 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Osborne’s  invention  relates  to  the  pecu- 
liar construction  of  a blast  furnace,  consisting  of  a 
furnace  formed  of  an  iron  pot,  2 feet  six  inches  high, 
and  3 feet  in  diameter,  with  8 holes  at  equal  dis- 
tances, near  to  the  bottom  and  round  the  sides,  to 
admit  the  blast  more  equally.  The  pots  are  lined 
with  fine  clay,  about  4 inches  thick,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot  there  is  a stand,  formed  of  fine  bricks,  one 
foot  high.  The  pot  is  placed  within  a can,  made  of 
firm  iron  plates,  two  feet  six  inches  high,  and  three 
feet  eight  inches  in  breadth,  bolted  together,  and 
cemented,  so  as  to  form,  with  a circular  plate  at  top, 
an  air  tight  chamber,  with  a space  of  3 inches  left 
round  the  pot.  The  blast  is  first  admitted  into  this 
outer  can,  which  forms  an  air  chamber,  by  two  or 
more  openings,  by  which  means  the  air  is  more 
equally  distributed  through  the  several  openings  into 
the  pot. 
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Executive  department,  JVashville,  Oct.  9f/i,  1845. 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate  and 

house  of  representatives: 

Iu  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  state,  you  have  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the  high  and  important 
functions  pertaining  to  the  legislative  department  of 
the  state  government.  The  manner  in  which  this 
delicate  and  important  trust  may  be  discharged  is 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  affecting  as  it 
must,  not  only  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  your 
constituents,  but  the  honor  of  the  state,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  ou-r  free  institutions.  The  importance  of 
the  stations  you  occupy  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated; nor  its  duties  performed  with  too  much  care 
and  deliberation.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  import- 
ant duty  of  giving  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  the  support  and  advancement  of  a sound 
well  regulated  constitutional  liberty,  has  lost  much 
of  the  importance  that  should  be  attached  to  it.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that,  in  but  too  many  in- 
stances, the  best  interest  of  society  and  even  the 


honor  of  the  government  have  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  error,  so 
fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  so  derogato- 
ry to  the  character  of  the  representatives  of  a free 
and  enlightened  constituency,  may  find  a single  re- 
buke in  the  results  of  your  labors,  and  that  your  de- 
liberations may  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
correct  principles,  rather  than  the  support  of  a sys- 
tem of  mere  expedients. 

[province  of  state  governments  ] 

In  discharging  the  duty  incumbent  on  me  as  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state,  of  communicating 
with  you,  I shall,  in  the  suggestions  which  I make, 
confine  myself  to  such  questions  as  pertain  to  the 
interest  of  the  state,  and  are  legitimate  subjects  for 
your  consideration.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  lo- 
cal interest  of  the  state  has  sometimes  been  forgot- 
ten and  swallowed  up  in  legislating  upon  things  per- 
taining to  and  alone  within  the  competency  of  ano- 
ther departrnemt  of  government;  our  state  legisla 
tures  have  almost  ceased  to  be  conservators  of  local 
interests,  and  have  entered  into  competition  with  the 
national  legislature  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
great  national  importance  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  and  which  appropriately  belong  to  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  This  is  doubtless  a very 
laudable  emulation,  and  but  for  its  effects  on  the 
neglected  interest  of  the  state  it  would  not  be  a ha- 
bit deserving  of  condemnation.  Having  witnessed 
the  disastrous  effects  of  this  species  of  legislation,  1 
may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  your  ac- 
tion will  be  such,  as  to  arrest  its  further  progress. — 
I am  not  aware  that  the  interest  of  the  stale  demands 
much  legislation.  The  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  are  in  the 
main  good,  and  need  but  little  alteration;  the  benefits 
of  government  are  secured  alike  to  all,  and  its  bur- 
thens are  as  "-equally  distributed;  all  the  means  of 
comfort  and  prosperity  as  far  as  they  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  conferred  by  the  government  are  given  alike 
to  all.  I am  aware  that  the  impression  obtains  to 
some  extent  that  it  is  within  the  competency  of  le- 
gislative action  to  effect  sudden,  great,  and  salutary 
changes  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  times  are 
to  be  made  good;  money  abundant;  in  fine,  all  the 
blessings  which  the  over-credulous  has  pictured  to 
himself  are  to  be  suddenly  showered  on  the  country. 
Vain  and  delusive  are  such  hopes  and  expectations, 
they  are  either  the  chimeras  of  distempered  imagi- 
nations, or  the  suggestions  of  the  heartless  and  dis- 
picable  demagogue. 

It  is  the  duty  and  certainly  within  the  competency 
of  a wise  and  beneficent  government,  to  pass  such 
laws  as  tend  to  the  public  good  and  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  You  may  stimulate  the  en- 
ergies and  excite  the  enterprise  of  your  citizens,  and 
adopt  a policy  calculated  to  develope  the  resources 
of  the  country;  this  much  may  be  done  and  this  much 
the  country  has  a right  to  expect  and  demahd  of  the 
government;  but  beyond  this  they  cannot  go.  Give 
to  the  country  the  best  and  wisest  policy  that  an  en- 
lightened patriotism  can  devise,  and  let  it  be  stable ; 
a firm  and  stable  policy  i3  what  the  country  requires 
and  what  it  must  possess  if  it  ever  enjoys  permanent 
prosperity.  That  such  a system  as  this — one  that 
would  be  general  in  its  effect  must  emanate  from  the 
general  government,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  as  its  ac- 
tion is  beyond  the  control  of  our  stale  government, 
it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  obtrude  ouh  coun- 
sels on  it.  Having  looked  long  and  in  vain  to  this 
source  for  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  such 
a policy,  and  having  no  ground  to  expect  its  adoption 
for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  necessary  that  the  state 
legislature  should  bring  into  requisition  all  the  means 
at  its  command  which  seem  likely  to  aid  in  accom- 
plishing so  desirable  an  end.  I cannot  impress  on 
you  too  strongly  the  importance  of  guarding  against 
excessive  legislation.  This  is  an  evil  the  magnitude 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  It  has  been 
said  that,  that  is  the  best  government  which  is  best 
administered.  Without  giving  my  unqualified  assent 
to  this  sentiment,  I cannot  doubt  that  it  contains 
truth:  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  law  its  faithful 
administration  and  its  greatest  efficiency  it  sbold  be 
plain  and  unambiguous;  let  your  laws  be  stable  and 
not  subject  to  any  change  that  fancy  or  caprice  may 
suggest. 

[education] 

As  the  first  and  most  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  objects  of  a well  regulated 
system  of  self-government  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind,  your  atten- 
tion will  be  first  directed  to  the  importance  o(  es- 
tablishing a more  perfect  and  enlarged  system  of 
education,  than  that  which  is  under  the  auspices  and 
patronage  of  the  slate  at  the  present  time.  The  first 
and  highest  duty  of  the  government  after  securing  to 
its  citizens  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property,  is  as  far  as  lies  in  its 
power  to  furnish  to  all  the  means  of  knowing  and 


appreciating  their  rights.  This  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  and  in  one  based  on  the  great  principle 
of  self-government,  is  no  less  its  interest  than  its 
duty.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
and  believing  that  it  was  closely  identified  with  the 
best  interest  of  society  and  the  permanence  of  our 
institutions,  I have  not  failed  at  any  time  since  my 
official  connection  with  the  state,  not  only  to  vindi- 
cate its  claims  to  public  confidence,  but  have,  on  all 
suitable  occasions,  urged  it  on  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  Something  has  been  done, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  and  give  effi- 
ciency to  our  system  of  common  school  education — 
still  its  defects  are  but  too  obvious,  and  its  insuffi- 
ciency to  accomplish  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
was  established  is  but  too  palpable. 

The  magnitude  of  this  subject,  its  claims  on  legis- 
lative interest  and  action  can  scarcely  be  estimated; 
the  importance  of  the  diffusion  of  general  intelli- 
gence,— the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  can 
be  valued  only  by  our  estimate  of  our  boasted  sys- 
tem of  self-government;  as  we  value  the  one  so 
should  we  cherish  the  other.  A portion  of  intelli- 
gence is  essential  to  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  most  common  blessings  and  comforts  of  civi- 
lization; it  is  the  great  essential  ingredient  of  human 
happiness  and  enjoyment.  If  therefore  a portion  of 
intelligence  be  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  and  sup- 
port of  government  in  any  of  its  forms — who  can 
doubt  its  indispensable  importance  in  a government 
like  ours  where  the  popular  mind  next  to  the  con- 
stitution is  of  supreme  authority.  Man’s  highest  capa- 
city for  self-government  must  ever  be  accompanied 
with  an  amount  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  know  not  only  his  rights,  but  his  duty;  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  we  know  what  we  may  do.  Tt  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  what  we  should  not  do. 
The  possession  of  power  and  enjoyment  of  rights  is 
one  thing,  the  proper  exercise  of  that  power  is  ano- 
ther; according  to  our  system  of  government  each 
individual  on  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  conferred 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  exercise  it  according  to 
his  own  pleasure  or  caprice;  yet  no  one  will  doubt 
that  an  enlightened  duty  requires  him  to  use  this  in- 
estimable privilege  with  a view  to  promote  the  ho- 
nor and  interest  of  the  country.  The  great  experi- 
ment which  is  now  being  made,  and  in  the  success 
of  whicli  the  world  has  so  deep  an  interest,  depends 
on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people;  without 
these  our  hopes  are  vain  and  delusive;  these  are  the 
pillars  on  which  the  edifice  must  rest.  I care  not 
how  beautiful  and  perfect  the  proportions  of  the  su- 
perstruction  may  be,  if  the  pillars  be  defective  or 
neglected,  the  edifice  with  all  its  beauty  and  sym- 
metry, will  soon  present  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
ruin  and  de  olation. 

I have  no  confidence  in  man’s  capacity  for  self- 
government,  only  as  it  is  predicated  on  virtue  and 
intelligence. 

Millions  of  public  treasure  are  annually  consumed 
in  giving  strength  and  security  to  your  government, 
by  raising  armies,  fitting  out  fleets  and  building  for- 
tifications, and  scarcely  a thought  is  bestowed  on  the 
far  more  reliable  safe  guards  of  liberty,  virtue  and 
intelligence.  The  policy,  of  the  government  seems 
to  be,  millions  for  an  annyor  navy;  not  one  dollar 
for  education,  not  one  incentive  to  virtue.  As  a 
means  of  giving  strengih  and  permanence  to  our  in- 
stitutions— the  influences  that  are  constantly  ema- 
nating from  your  schools,  colleges,  and  academies 
are  far  more  to  be  relied  on  than  all  the  armies  and 
navies  that  the  government  can  command. 

With  a view  of  enforcing  on  the  minds  of  your 
predecessors  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient 
action  on  this  subject,  I presented  to  them  the  pain- 
ful and  fearful  facts  connected  with  this  subject 
contained  in  the  statistics  of  the  state.  Gladly  would 
I spare  myself  and  you  the  pain  of  contemplating 
inis  subject;  the  picture  is  so  dark  and  gloomy  as 
only  to  be  looked  on  with  sorrow  and  regret.  I would 
not  unnecessarily  wound  the  pride  of  any  Tennesse- 
an. I would  not  cast  reproach  on  that  name  endear- 
ed to  me  by  a thousand  fond  recollections; — but  duty 
requires  me  to  present  to  you  the  facts  that  you  may 
see  the  danger  and  provide  the  remedy.  The  fearful 
want  of  education  among  our  citizens  is  no  longer  to 
be  disguised,  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  you  to  cor- 
rect this  evil  by  all  the  means  at  your  command. 

I apprehend  there  is  but  oDe  opinion  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  lend  Us  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
so  great  a purpose,  is  a proposition  equally  concur- 
red iri.  But  the  question  here  arises,  what  can  be 
done.  Much  may  be  done;  and  all  should  be  done 
that  can  be.  Something  has  already  been  accom- 
plished; a system  of  common  schools  has  been  esta- 
blished; and  though  it  has  not  done  all  the  good  its 
authors  anticipated,  3till  this  is  not  sufficient  reason 
why  the  effort  should  cease  or  the  enterprise  be 
abandoned,  its  good  effects  have  not  yet  developed 
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themselves;  if  it  shall  blit  stay  the  tide  that  is  drug- 
ging the  state,  it  will  have  answered  an  invaluable 
purpose,  though  it  never  succeed  in  drying  up  all  the 
fountains  that  feed  and  swell  this  dark  and  turbid 
stream. 

Of  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  or  the  details 
of  a more  perfect  one,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  here 
to  enquire.  They  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
those  to  whom  this  subject  shall  be  committed  — 
The  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome  and  perhaps 
the  only  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess is  the  want  of  a sufficient  fund.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  reports  of  the  school  commissioners, 
made  during  the  present  year,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  in  the  state  more  than  250,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, — the 
sum  annually  appropriated  to  common  schools  is 
§100  000.  It  is  manifest  that  this  sum  is  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  afford  the  means  of  the  most  common 
education  to  so  large  a number  as  are  embraced  in 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  are  made  participants 
in  the  benefits  of  this  fund. 

This  great  disproportion  between  the  means  and 
the  object  to  be  accomplished  must  be  obviated,  if 
the  system  shall  ever  operate  successfully.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  defect  may  be  remedied. 
You  may  provide  that  this  fund  shall  be  applied  ex 
clusively  to  the  education  of  the  poor  and  indigent — 
such  as  have  not  the  means  of  securing  to  themselves 
the  blessings  of  education.  The  other  mode  of  re- 
medying the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  increasing  the 
school  fund  to  an  amount  large  enough  to  secure  to 
all  the  children  of  the  state  who  wish  it,  a participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  of  a common  school  educa- 
tion. To  this  first  proposition,  there  are  established 
improper  distinctions  in  society — creating  prejudices 
which  should  never  be  cherished.  It  therelore  re- 
mains for  you  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the 
school  fund  may  be  enlarged;  and  if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  this,  I fear  this  most  important  object  will 
fail  of  its  accomplishment. 

1 have  looked  to  the  state’s  interest  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  whenever  the  policy  of  distribu- 
tion should  oblaie,  as  a sure  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object.  I have  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing 
this  policy  adopted,  with  the  greatest  fondness;  be- 
cause I saw  in  it  the  consummation  of  this  great  and 
invaluable  benefit  to  the  state.  But  as  this  hope  is 
not  to  be  realized — at  least  for  some  years  to  come — 
it  behoves  the  state  to  bring  into  requisition  all  the 
means  she  may  possess.  Let  all  her  energies  be  sum- 
moned to  the  task  of  providing  a remedy  for  this 
great  arid  growing  evil.  How  this  fund  may  be  best 
enlarged,  is  a question  of  great  importance.  That  it 
may  be  done  by  a resort  to  additional  taxation,  is 
certainly  true;  and  I aril  free  to  declare  my  readi- 
ness to  adopt  this  mode,  if  no  better  or  more  satis- 
factory one  can  be  found.  The  necessities  of  the 
case, in  my  judgment, justify  a resort  to  any  means  that 
are  honorable.  1 do  not  think  such  a resort  is  Dy  any 
means  absolutely  necessary.  I think  there  is  another 
and  less  objectional  mode,  in  which  the  contemplat- 
ed object  may  be  attained.  The  Bank  of  Tennessee 
is  the  properly  of  the  state,  and  I have  no  hesitation, 
in  recommending  that  this  institution,  with  all  its 
means  and  resources,  (after  paying  the  interest  on 
the  capital,)  be  made  subservient  to  this  purpose. — 
I would  dedicate  it  entirely  (with  the  above  reser- 
vation,) to  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  design  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  country.  If  this  di- 
rection should  be  given  to  the  funds  of  the  bank — 
whether  they  should  be  employed  as  at  present  for 
banking  purposes  or  not — you  shall  have  examined 
the  condition  of  that  institution. 

[state  bake.] 

The  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  chartered  in  1837,  and 
had  for  its  objects  the  establishment  of  a system  of 
education  and  internal  improvements.  These  were 
objects  worthy  the  attention  of  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  legislature,  and  reflect  credit  at  least  on  the 
motive  of  those  with  whom  the  design  originated, 
and  by  whom  it  was  put  into  operation.  How  far  it 
has  succeeded  in  answering  the  purposes  of  its  crea- 
tion, or  what  success  is  likely  to  attend  it  in  future, 
are  questions  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  consi- 
deration. Has  the  bank  answered  the  designs  of  its 
creation?  Has  it  been,  or  is  it  likaly  to  be,  a source 
of  profit  to  the  state?  Or  can  it  be  made  so,  by  the 
wisest  and  most  faithful  administration  of  its  affairs, 
under  its  present  organization?  These  improper  en- 
quiries can  only  be  answered  satisfactorily  and  cor- 
rectly by  a recurrence  to  facts  and  figures.  The  most 
plausible  theory  is  often  delusive,  and  individual 
opinions,  even  of  the  highest  authority,  are  often  fal- 
lacious. Neither  the  one  or  the  other  should  be 
trusted  in  a matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  stale. 

[ i'he  substance  of  the  governor’s  recommendation 
on  this  subject  we  inserted  under  the  head  of  “Banks” 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Register.! 


[finances  ] 

In  making  that,  my  last  communication,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  if  1 
shall  be  instrumental  in  any  degree,  (however  small) 
in  presenting  motives  or  means  by  which  you  may 
be  induced  to  provide  for  the  permanent  security 
and  inviolability  of  the  honor  of  the  state,  I shall 
feel  that  I am  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  the  soli- 
citude the  subject  has  excited.  Since  my  official 
connaclion  with  the  state,  it  has  been  my  constant 
caie  to  guard  and  protect  its  honor,  and  I am  happy  to 
know  that  it  has  passed  through  the  four  years  of 
my  public  service  without  a stain  of  dishonor.  All 
its  engagements  have  been  promptly  and  faithfully 
redeemed.  1 sincerely  hope  that  the  same  good  for- 
tune may  ever  attend  it.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
slate,  and  the  providing  of  suitable  and  sufficient 
means  for  its  liquidation,  claims  your  attention.  The 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  state,  for  all  purposes, 
exclusive  of  the  school  fund,  is  as  follows: 
i Bonds  issued  in  payment  of  state 
i slocks  in  Union  Bank,  §500,000 

Bonds  issued  for  capital  in  the 

bank  of  Tennessee,  1,000,000 

Do.  for  internal  improvement 

purposes,  bearing  an  interest 

51  per  cent.,  363,166  66 

Do.  do.  do.  do.  5 

per  cent.,  860,250  00 

Total  amount  of  stale  indebted- 
ness, after  deducting  §53,000  of 
bonds  cancelled  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  §200,000  of  river 
bonds  cancelled  heretofore,  §3,370,416  66 

This  is  a small  amount  of  indebtedness  compared 
to  that  of  some  of  our  sister  stales;  but  its  compa- 
rative smallness  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  of 
making  some  provisions  for  its  payment.  Small  as 
it  is,  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  dishonor,  and  if 
treated  with  neglect  or  indifference,  it  must  result  in 
a violation  of  the  faith  of  the  slate.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  indebtedness  of  the  state,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  into  its  ability  to  meet  it.  The  only 
means  possessed  by  the  state,  independent  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  is  ils  stock  in  the  Union  Bank, 
amounting  to  §625, 6U0,  and  ils  stork  in  the  Planters’ 
Bank,  amounting  to  §232,700.  This  latter  sum  con- 
stitutes a part  of  the  school  fund,  but  is  nevertheless 
under  the  control  of  the  state  and  may  be  used  in 
! payment  of  its  debts,  provided  tfoe  state  secures  an 
i equal  amount  in  some  other  form  to  the  school  fund, 
j If  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  were  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose,  together  with  the  other  means 
of  the  state,  1 think  almost  its  entire  indebtedness 
; might  be  liquidated.  The  means  of  the  state  may 
I be  estimated  as  follows: 

' Means  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee 
| after  paying  all  its  liabilities,  §2,821,190  00 
Stock  in  Union  Bank,  vvoitli  at 
S present,  362  848  00 

Stock  in  Planters’  Bank,  do.  do.  139,620  00 


Total  means  of  the  state,  §3,323,658  00 

If  this  sum  was  vested  in  the  funds  of  the  state  at 
their  nominal  or  par  value,  it  would  reduce  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  state  to  §46,756.  If,  however,  the 
bonds  were  purchased  at  their  market  value  the 
means  of  the  state  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  liqui- 
date the  entire  debt,  and  leave  a large  surplus.  This 
would  leave  the  stale  free  Irom  any  pecuniary  obli- 
gation except  to  the  school  fund,  to  provide  for 
which  it  would  have  an  unembarrassed  treasury,  and 
its  dividends  from  all  its  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments, which  means  would  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
system  of  common  schools  on  a sure  and  permanent 
basis.  So  thorough  are  my  convictions  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  suggested,  that  I can  but  repeat 
my  most  earnest  recommendation  of  its  adoption. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  iast  genera!  assem- 
bly, 1 have  cancelled  thirty-two  state  bonds  of  a 
thousand  dollars  each,  which  were  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville 
Railroad  Company.  I have  also  cancelled  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  which 
were  received  from  the  Union  Bank,  under  provision 
of  an  act  authorising  the  stock  hanks  to  exchange 
their  real  estate  for  their  stock,  all  of  which  have 
been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Bunds  to  the  amount  of  §11,750  were  received  Irom 
the  Planters’  Bank.  These  were  not  cancelled,  as 
the  stock  given  in  exchange  for  them  constituted  a 
part  of  the  school  fund.  They  were  delivered  to  the 
Bunk  of  Teneessee  and  a receipt  for  the  same  depo- 
sited in  the  secretary  of  state’s  office.  In  making 
this  exchange  of  stock  for  bonds  I found  that  inter- 
est had  been  drawn  on  the  bonds  in  possession  of  the 
Union  Bank,  alter  they  should  have  been  exchanged 
for  stock,  amounting  to  §1,412  21,  and  that  an  ex- 


cess of  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  bonds  held  by 
the  Planters’  Bank  of  §35  45,  both  of  which  sums 
have  been  paid  to  the  Bank  of  Tennessee. 

[internal  improvement  ] 

The  internal  improvement  system  as  regulated  by 
the  law  of  1840,  has  gone  on  to  the  completion  of 
most  of  the  works  in  which  the  state  own  slock. — 
No  new  work  has  been  commenced  in  which  the 
state  owns  an  interest,  except  the  Murfreesborough 
and  Manchester  road.  The  commencement  of  this 
work  w:  s delayed  by  the  refusal  of  the  executive  to 
issue  bonds,  he  believing  that  the  state’s  subscription 
had  been  improperly  obtained.  On  application  of 
this  company,  the  last  general  assembly  directed  the 
board  of  internal  improvement  to  compromise  the 
difficulty  that  existed,  and  if  the  compromise  thus 
made  should  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  attor- 
ney general,  the  company  was  authorised  to  proceed 
to  the  construction  of  the  road.  The  compromise 
having  been  made  and  approved  the  work  has  been 
commenced  and  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  its 
; completion.  1 was  notified  about  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, by  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  that  but 
! one  of  the  internal  improvement  companies,  (the 
Columbia  Central)  had  made  settlement  with  him  on 
the  1st  of  July  as  required  by  law.  In  case  of  such 
failure,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  ap- 
point one  or  more  cammi-sioners  to  settle  with  such 
delinquent  company  or  companies.  I determined  at 
once  to  appoint  commissioners  for  this  purpose,  but 
before  I did  so,  I saw  the  officers  of  several  compa- 
nies that  had  not  made  settlement  with  the  comp? 
troller,  from  whom  I learned  that  they  had  settled 
with  a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
last  general  assembly,  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  make  a further  settlement  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  settlement  already  made.  Know- 
that  any  commissioner  that  I might  appoint  would 
have  no  power  or  authority  to  ratify  the  settlements 
thus  made,  and  knowing  that  the  companies  would 
not  be  willing  to  settle  on  any  other  terms;  under 
| these  circumstances,  not  wishing  to  subject  the  state 
i to  a large  and  useless  expenditure,  1 deemed  it  most 
| advisable  to  defer  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
I until  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  A report  of 
j the  settlements,  as  made  by  this  committee,  will,  I 
presume,  be  submitted  to  you  at  early  day. 

Of  the  importance  of  a well  regulated  system  of 
internal  improvements,  I entertain  no  doubt.  That 
such  a system  would  afford  great  facilities  to  the  en- 
terprise and  industry  of  the  country,  developing  its 
resources  and  stimulating  its  energies,  is  certainly 
true.  No  one  estimates  its  benefits  more  highly  than 
I do,  and  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  I would, 
to  see  a gradual  and  perma  nent  system  engrafted  on 
the  policy  of  the  state.  Gladly  would  I contribute, 

| by  all  proper  means,  to  its  establishment.  That 
I such  works  are  greatly  needed  in  many  portions  of 
’ the  state  no  one  will  doubt.  In  the  eastern  division, 
i from  its  isolated  position,  and  the  very  imperfect 
and  uncertain  navigation  of  its  streams,  such  facili- 
ties would  be  of  great  value  and  utility.  But  great 
1 as  these  benefits  are  considered  to  be,  their  import- 
I ance  does  not, in  iny  judgment,  justify  a resort  to  that 
j most  destructive  financial  policy  of  raising  means  by 
| an  extension  of  the  credit  of  the  state,  in  the  issu- 
! arice  of  its  bonds.  The  bonds  that  have  already  been 
; issued,  have  been  sold  at  a discount  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  state  is  bound  to  re- 
deem them  at  their  nominal  or  par  value.  This  ob- 
jection to  a further  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  state, 
is  a formidable  one,  yet  there  are  others  of  far  great- 
er magnitude.  Any  policy  that  contemplates  an  en- 
largement of  the  debt  of  the  state  at  the  present 
time,  should  he  considered  of  dangerous  tendency. 
In  the  name  of  justice  and  honor  let  U9  issue  no 
more  bonds,  let  us  create  no  more  debt,  until  we 
have  either  paid  those  we  owe,  or  made  some  cer- 
tain provisions  for  them  as  they  come  to  maturity. — 
If  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  means  alrea- 
dy vested  in  these  works,  exists  between  the  difler- 
ent  divisions  of  the  state,  if  injustice  has  been  done, 
correct  the  error  by  all  honorable  means  at  your 
command.  If  needs  be,  correct  it  by  a resort  to  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  to  any  means  that  you  have — 
but  in  the  name  of  the  honor  of  the  state,  issue  no 
more  bonds.  To  create  debt  without  possessing  or 
providing  some  certain  means  for  their  redemption, 
is  to  trifle  with  the  credit  of  the  state;  it  is  to  sport 
with  its  honor. 

There  are  various  improvements  of  great  import- 
ance, and  in  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
which,  the  slats  has  a deep  interest.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1 might  specify  the  contemplated  extension  of 
the  Georgia  railroad,  from  its  present  terminus  at 
Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  to  some  point 
on  the  Cumberland.  Of  the  advantages  to  be  afford- 
ed to  our  citizens  by  the  completion  of  this  enter- 
prise, I need  not  speak.  It  would  open  a communi- 
cation between  the  west  and  our  southern  Atlantic 
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ports,  the  value  of  which  can  scarely  be  estimated. 
And  if  this  improvement  offers  sufficient  inducement 
for  an  investment  of  individual  capital,  1 cannot 
doubt  the  propriety  of  authorising  its  construction, 
provided  the  slate  is  not  required  to  take  any  part  of 
the  stock. 

[state  prison.] 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms 
of  commendation  of  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  state  prison.  It  doubtless  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  its  creation,  so  far  at  least,  as  they  may 
be  attained  by  an  honest  and  faithful  administration 
of  its  affairs.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison 
at  the  present  time  is,  190,  being  a small  decrease 
during  the  two  last  years;  this  is  a gratifying  result, 
showing  as  it  does,  a diminution  of  crime  and  an  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  rights  of  society  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws.  In  the  communication  which 
I made  to  the  last  general  assembly,  I suggested  the 
propriety  of  either  enlarging  the  prison,  or  of  so 
amending  the  penal  code  of  the  slate  as  to  provide 
some  other  mode  of  punishment  for  some  of  the 
minor  offences  that  are  now  punishable  by  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary.  The  experience  of  the 
two  last  years  requires  that  I should  renew  this  re- 
commendation, with  the  hope  of  its  more  favorable 
reception. 

In  the  construction  of  the  prison,  provision  was 
made  for  but  two  hundred  convicts;  the  area  within 
the  walls  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  was  deem- 
ed sufficient  to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
convicts;  but,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  greatly  to 
diminish  this  space  by  the  erection  of  shops  and 
other  buildings  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
establishment.  By  an  inspection  of  the  prison,  it 
will  be  very  obvious  that  a greater  number  of  con- 
victs cannot  be  profitably  employed  within  its  walls 
than  are  there  at  the  present  time;  and  that  the  health 
of  the  establishment  forbids  a greater  increase  ot  its 
dumbers  within  its  present  walls,  is  equally  obvious. 
As  a matter  of  expediency  as  well  as  correct  princi- 
ple, I would  recommend  that  the  criminal  code  be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  some  other  punishment  for 
offences  of  a minor  grade.  It  frequently  happens 
that  individuals  are  sent  there  for  short  periods  of 
time — in  many  instances  not  more  than  a year. — 
Experience  has  shown  the  impolicy  of  sending  con- 
victs lor  so  short  a time;  one  year  is  too  short  a pe- 
riod in  which  to  effect  a radical  change  in  the  habits 
of  most  offenders,  and  is  quite  too  short  to  enable 
them  to  qualify  themselves  for  usefulness  to  the  in- 
stitution, or  themselves  when  liberated.  I think  it 
will  be  found  in  a majority  of  cases  of  this  description, 
that  the  individual  has  been  returned  to  society  with 
his  habits  but  little  improved,  and  his  capacity  for 
usefulness  but  little  enlarged. 

[pardoning  power.] 

The  pardoning  power,  as  vested  in  the  executive 
by  the  constitution  of  this  state,  is  absolute  and  un- 
qualified, except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  The  le- 
gislature of  1843,  believing  that  cases  might  occur 
in  which  the  offence  was  of  so  much  atrocity  as  to 
require  that  its  perpetrator  should  be  forever  exclud- 
ed from  the  pale  of  society,  and  that  there  might  j 
still  be  such  mitigating  circumstances  attending  it  as 
not  to  justify  a resort  to  the  exlremest  punishment 
of  the  law,  authorized  the  governor  in  such  cases,  to 
commute  the  punishment  from  death  lo  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  penitentiary.  Of  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  this  law,  I entertain  no  doubt.  The 
power  thus  conferred  has  been  exercised  in  three 
cases  since  the  passage  of  the  law — two  of  them  un- 
der the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court — the  other  under  strong  convic- 
tions of  the  insanity  of  the  offender.  Capital  pun- 
ishment, should  in  my  judgment,  only  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  the  clearest  guilt  and  greatest  enormily; 
and  when  the  good  of  society  demands  an  example 
of  such  dire  extremily,  the  atonement  should  be 
made  privately  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and 
not  submitted  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  thousands 
who  congregate  on  such  occasions.  Sucli  exhibi- 
tions are  revolting  lo  the  finer  sensibilities  of  our 
Dature,  and  doubtless  exert  a dangerous  and  demora- 
lizing influence  on  society.  Ii  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  you  will  direct  that  executions,  shall  in 
future,  be  had  in  the  walls  of  the  prison,  alone  in 
the  presence  of  ihe  officers  of  the  law. 

Pardons  have  been  extended  to  lour  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary,  during  the  two  last  years,  and  forty-six 
others  have  beeQ  dismissed  a short  time  before  their 
terms  of  service  had  expired,  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  passed  in  1835,  lor  the  encouragement  of 
convicts. 

[lunatic  ASYLUM  ] 

Among  the  various  objects  ot  public  interest 
claiming  your  attention,  the  lunatic  asylum  merits, 
and  will,  1 doubt  not,  receive  a liberal  share.  Of 
the  value  and  importance  of  this  institution,  I need 
not  speak.  It  is  one  that  makes  its  appeals  not  only 


to  the  head,  but  the  heart;  it  is  altogether  worthy  th« 
patronage  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  people. — 
Something  has  been  done  to  give  permanence  to  this 
institution;  large  and  commodious  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  means  have  been  furnished,  by  whicli 
comfort  and  protection  have  been  secured  to  a por- 
tion of  this  most  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  This  is  the  first  enter- 
prise of  public  benevolence  in  which  this  state  em 
barked,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  falter 
in  its  efforts  to  conduct  it  on  to  its  highest  point  of 
usefulness.  The  benefits  of  such  an  institution  are 
no  longer  problematical.  That  it  secures  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  objects  of  its  care  no  one 
doubts.  And  it  is  well  calculated  to  dispel  the  clouds 
that  have  gatherid  around  the  mind  and  break  the 
fetters  that  binds  its  victims  in  darkness,  experience 
fully  demonstrates.  If  it  shall  succeed  in  reclaim- 
ing but  one  of  these  unfortunane  wanderers  and  re- 
store him  again  to  reason  and  society,  such  case  will 
stand  a lasting  monument  of  the  wisdom  that  con- 
ceived and  the  benevolence  that  executed  so  gra- 
cious a design.  For  the  results  of  this  institution 
for  the  two  last  years,  I must  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  the  physician  and  board  of  trustees.  Though  we 
are  far  behind  some  of  our  sister  states  in  this  en- 
terprise, still  we  should  not  despond;  our’s  is  yet  in 
its  infancy  and  with  care  and  a generous  support,  it 
may  yet  be  made  to  spread  its  beneficent  influences 
throughout  the  state,  giving  joy  and  comfort,  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands. 

[the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.] 

Of  a similar  character  of  benevolent  enterprise 
in  which  the  state  has  engaged,  are  the  institutions 
established  at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb.  These  schools  have  been  in  operation  but  a 
short  time;  one  of  them  but  a few  months,  the  other 
a few  years.  Considering  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  gone  into  operation 
— the  smallness  of  means  provided  for  their  support 
— the  success  that  has  attended  them  gives  assurance 
of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  and  is  high- 
ly complimentary  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  directed.  Reports  from 
these  institutions  will  be  submitted  to  you  at  an  ear 
ly  day,  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  judge  what 
may  be  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  their 
future  permanence  and  extended  usefulness. 
[capital  of  the  state] 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  last  general  assembly  proceeded  perma- 
nently to  locate  the  seat  of  governmenl;  this  city 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  its  location.  The  cor- 
poration of  Nashville,  with  a liberality  that  has  ever 
distinguished  it,  tendered  to  the  state  that  beautiful 
eminence  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  known  as 
Campbell’s  Hill  as  the  spot  on  which  the  capitol 
might  be  erected.  The  legislature  appreciating  the 
spirit  in  which  this  tender  was  made,  readily  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  the  ground  has  been  according- 
ly conveyed  to  the  state.  A board  of  commission- 
ers to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  state  house  was 
| appointed,  and  a small  appropriation  of  money  with 
which  to  commence  the  work  placed  at  their  dispo- 
sal. The  employment  of  a suitable  architect  and 
the  selection  of  a plan  by  which  the  house  should 
be  built,  were  duties  assigned  to  the  board,  subject 
lo  the  approval  of  the  executive.  I was  informed 
by  the  board,  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Strickland 
as  architect,  and  also  of  the  selection  of  a plan  in 
which  my  approval  was  asked.  Having  satisfied 
myself  by  all  the  means  at  my  command  of  the  en- 
tire competency  of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  believing 
from  an  inspection  of  the  plan  submitted,  that  it 
combined  great  convenience  with  much  taste  and 
beauty,  and  that  when  completed  it  would  comport 
well  with  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  slate,  re- 
flecting the  highest  credit  on  the  taste  and  public 
spirit  of  its  citizens — (reference  being  iiad  at  the 
same  time  to  a reasonable  economy) — 1 gave  to 
them  my  most  unqualified  approval.  Several  va- 
cancies have  occured  in  the  board  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  last  general  assembly,  all  of  which 
have  been  supplied  as  provided  for  by  law.  Much 
time  necessarily  transpired  between  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  and  the  commencement  of  the 
work;  the  employment  of  a suilable  architect,  and 
the  selection  of  a plan  best  adapted  to  all  the  uses 
contemplated,  were  objects  worthy  of  great  care  and 
deliberation.  These  difficulties  being  overcome  the 
work  of  construction  commenced  without  delay , and 
has  been  conducted  with  great  energy,  promising  an 
early  completion,  provided  suitable  means  are  plac- 
ed at  the  command  of  the  commissioners.  The  im- 
portance of  completing  this  work  with  as  little  un- 
necessary delay  as  possible,  will  suggest  itself  to  all 
who  have  witnessed  tile  evils  resulting  from  useless 
delays  in  the  erection  of  public  works.  The  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  legislature  and  the  dif- 


ferent executive  officers  of  the  state  would  be  great’ 
ly  promoted  by  the  early  completion  of  this  edifice 
but,  there  is  another  higher  consideration  than  lhese> 
claiming  your  attention:  the  archives  of  the  state 
demand  greater  security  and  require  that  all  useless 
delays  should  be  avoided.  The  books,  papers,  and 
ail  the  documents  of  the  state,  which  are  of  great 
value,  possess  no  suitable  place  of  security,  and  will 
doubtless  so  remain  until  the  house  is  finished.  An 
estimate  of  the  means  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  in  a reasonable  time,  will,  1 presume,  be  sub- 
mitted in  tile  report  of  the  commissioners.  I would, 
however,  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  the  peni- 
tentiary subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  as  far  as  practicable;  such  a direction  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  would  not  only  be  justified  by 
economy,  but  it  would  silence  the  complaints  of  our 
citizen  mechanics,  against  the  unfair  and  unjust  com- 
petition to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  present 
employment  of  convict  labor. 

[militia.] 

A revision  and  amendment  of  the  militia  laws,  or 
at  least  that  portion  relating  to  the  drawing  of  pub- 
lic arms  by  volunteer  companies  is  imperiously  de- 
manded. The  law  provides  lhat  volunteer  compa- 
nies may  be  formed  and  when  organized  and  equip- 
ped or  uniformed,  they  are  authorized  lo  call  on  the 
governor  for  the  delivery  of  a portion  of  the  public 
arms.  On  giving  bond  and  security  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing and  delivery  of  the  same  when  called  for,  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernor to  cause  the  number  of  arms  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled,  to  be  delivered  to  them. 

The  conditions  on  which  arms  maybe  drawn  and 
the  restrictions  that  the  law  imposes  are  few  and  not 
well  defined.  The  governor  has  no  discretion,  if  the 
conditions  of  the  law  are  complied  with  it  is  his  duty 
to  issue  the  arms  although  he  may  have  reason  to 
believe  they  were  intended  to  be  used  for  other  than 
strictly  military  purposes. 

Application  has  been  made  and  arms  issued  du- 
ring the  last  two  years  (almost  exclusively  within 
the  limits  of  the  middle  division  of  the  state,)  to  the 
number  of  1,626  muskets  and  accoutrements,  121 
swords,  and  242  pistols  with  accoutrements.  In 
every  instance  in  which  arms  have  been  delivered, 
bonds  with  good  and  sufficient  security  have  been 
taken;  but  still  it  is  to  be  feared  lhat  many  of  them 
will  be  lost  or  so  much  injured  as  to  be  useless, 
should  tiiey  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  state.  This 
unusual  and  unprecedented  exhibition  of  military 
ardot^and  enthusiasm,  can  only  be  accounted  for, 
and  may  be  certainly  traced,  to  the  newly  acquired 
habit  oi  blending  the  military  with  the  political  pa- 
geants that  have  so  signally  distinguished  the  pre- 
sent era  in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 

Whether  this  indiscriminate  distribution  of  pub- 
lic arms  is  calculated  to  excite  and  foster  a genuine 
military  spirit;  whether  it  looks  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  or  not,  are  questions  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. I think  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that,  instead 
of  securing  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  in  some 
moment  of  unguarded  excitement  it  may  lead  to  con- 
sequences deeply  to  be  regretted.  It  may  be  well  to 
invest  the  executive  with  some  discretion  on  this 
subject,  or  so  amend  ihe  law  as  to  confine  the  use  of 
the  arms  of  the  state  to  purely  military  purposes. 

The  progress  of  settling  the  boundary  line,  be- 
tween Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  is  next  alluded  to 
at  some  length.  The  requisitions  made  from  other 
states  for  the  delivery  of  persons  accaused  of  offen- 
ces,—and  the  appointment  of  attorneys  to  aid  the 
attorney  general  in  certain  cases,  are  noticed, — as 
;s  also  the  case  of  some  other  minor  subjects.  We 
close  our  extracts  from  the  message,  by  the  follow- 
ing reference  to 

[the  UNITED  8TATES  REQUISITION.] 

I had  the  honor  to  receive  a communication  from 
the  hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war,  bearing 
date  August  28lh,  informing  me  of  authority  given 
to  Gen.  Taylor,  commanding  the  forces  of  United 
Slates  now  in  Texas,  to  call  on  the  executive  of  this 
state  for  volunteers,  when  he  in  his  judgment  might 
deem  it  necessary  to  enable  hitn  to  resist  any  ag- 
j gression  that  might  be  attempted  on  ths  part  of 
Mexico.  In  reply  to  this  communication,  I assured 
the  secretary  of  war  that  any  requisition  for  forces 
that  Gen.  Taylor  might  make  on  the  executive  of 

Tennessee  would  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  met. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  we  may  entertain- 
as  to  tiie  policy  that  threatens  to  produce  this  colli- 
sion with  Mexico,  I apprehend  there  is  but  one  opi- 
nion in  Tennessee  as  to  the  propriety  of  sustaining 
the  government  in  this  or  any  other  difficulty  thatr 
may  threaten  it.  The  question  of  annexation  is  no 
longer  open;  the  deed  has  been  done  and  its  wisdom 
or  lolly  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  time. 
Patriotism  demands  that  we  vindicate  the  honor  of 
the  country  whenever  its  soil  shall  be  polluted  by 
the  tread  of  a hostile  foe. 
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“The  Oregon— the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none” — 
commences  ihe  leading  ariicle  in  ihe  official  journal  of 
Thursday  evening  last,  designed,  evidently,  to  shadow 
form  the  position  which  the  president  is  expected  to  take 
in  his  message  tocongress  three  weeks  hence.  The  arti- 
cle reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number.  The 
editor,  according  tohis  view,  not  only  leaves  not  an  inch 
of- the  Oregon  for  the  British,  but  certainly,  if  ihe  rule  he 
urges  be  right,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  arresting  its 
application  at  latitude  54°  40  than  at  49°.  Russia 
would  have  no  more  right  to  Oregon  north  of  54°,  than 
the  British  have  to  Oregon  north  of  49°.  As  to  ex- 
isting treaties,  we  have  a treaty  with  England  as  well 
as  will)  Russia.  We  had  a treaty  with  Mexico,  too,  but 
it  was  no  law>  to  the  doctrine  of  “re-annexation.”  That 
doctrine  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  Oregon  line,  beyond 
64°,  as  it  was  to  the  line  of  Texas.  The  “Union”  is 
silent  as  to  the  application  of  this  broad  rule  of  our  claims 
above  latitude  54°  40,  and  thereby  lets  off  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias  lor  the  present,  except  that  he  a?serts  and 
attempts  to  show  that  “Oregon  is  one  region,  and,  as 
such,  we  either  own  it,  or  we  do  not  own  it”  He  adds, 
“away  then,  once  for  all,  with  such  nonsense,  as  that 
‘the  claims  of  England  north  of  the  49°  is  better  than  our 
claim.’  ” 

The  course  proposed  in  the  “Union,’’  and  especially 
urged  upon  the  “democrais”  in  the  coming  congress,  if 
adopted,  terminates  at  once  all  idea  of  further  negotiation 
with  England  about  Oregon,  and  by  directing  its  entire 
occupation  at  once,  leaves  England  impossible  alternative 
but  to  fight  for  it,  or  at  once  give  it  up.  “There  is  an  end 
of  the  argument;  stand  by  your  arms,”  as  Governor 
Troop  announced  on  a memorable  occasion. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  negotiation  relative  to 
Oregon  with  the  negotiations  of  a commercial  treaty  with 
England,  whether  entertained  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Me- 
Lane’s  appointment  t h London,  or  not,  was  distinctly 
disavowed  by  the  official  paper  at  Washington,  a few 
days  since. 

Toast,  given  during  a passage  in  the  Great  Western, 
from  Liverpool,  which  arrived  last  week,  by  the  Hon. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  United  States  senator  elect  from  the 
state  of  Maryland. 

“ Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales. — Let  them  show 
by  their  example,  that  no  controversy  can  exist  among 
enlightened  nations  which  cannot  be  amicably  and  hon- 
orably adjusted.’’ 

Mexico.  The  United  States  steamer  Mississippi, 
anchored  off  the  navy  yard,  Pensacola  at  10  A.  M 29ch 
October,  in  five  days  from  Vera  Cruz,  from  which  port 
the  U-  States  steamer  Princeton  sailed  at  the  same  time, 
with  duplicate  despatches,  with;  which  both  steamers 
were  instructed  to  reach  Pensacola  with  all  possible  des- 
patch. The  M ssissippi  sent  her  despatch  from  the 
navy  yard  to  Pensacola  by  the  United  Stales  steamer 
Gen.  Taylor,  in  time  to  he  started  by  the  mail  of  the  29th 
to  Washington.  She  left  the  Princeton  out  of  sight,  the 
second  day  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Somers , United  States  brig,  arrived  at  Pensacola 
on  the  29th  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  vvhioh  harbor  she  left  all 
the  gull  squadron  except  the  Potomac  and  Lawrence. 

Those  arrivals  furnish  nothing  new  from  Mexico,  that 
lias  as  yet  transpired. 

Cotton;  Liverpool  Oct.  19.  The  Cotton  market  is  de* 
pressed,  the  business  transacted  is  limited,  prices  have  a 
dowward  tendency,  and  holders,  evidently  not  at  ease> 
show  a desire  not  to  accept  the  current  rates,  and  to  press 
their  stocks.  The  sales  of  the  week,  ending  on  Friday, 
only  ammounted  to  20,000  bales,  and  limited  as  this 
business  is,  it  was  even  more  restricted  yesterday, — lor 
not  more  than  T.600  to  2,000  bags  changed  hands. 

The  European  Times  assigns  a variety  of  causes  for 
this  depression. — “Foremost,  the  railway  madness, — 
which  swallos  up  all  classes  and  shades  in  the  vortex; 
the  steady  merchant  and  the  reckless  gambler  are  alike 
bewitched  byjits  allurements,  and  sage  grave  men,  whose 
organization  would  seem  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  act  like  persons  labouring  under  stimulating 
draughts,  and  inctease  hv  their  conduct  the  general 
madness.  Again,  there  is  the  fearful  deficiency  in  the 
potato  crop,  and  a bad  grain  harvest — cirumstances  in 
themselves  appalling,  and  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Cotton  market  may  yet  shrink  like  scorched  parch- 
ment. Then  there  is  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  points,  amongst  the  other 
breakers  ahead,  to  a scarcity  of  money,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  the  exchanges,  consequent  on  the  large  sums  ot 
gold  constantly  leaving  the  country  to  invest  in  continen- 
tal railways.  Finally,  there  is  the  prospi ct  of  the  new 
crop  in  the  United  Stales, — nothing  in  short,  at  all  likely 
to  act  as  a counterpoise  to  the  prevailing  despondency. 

Money  Market. — in  England  the  tide  i3  at  length 
turning— now  look  out — On  Oct.  16th.  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land issued  notice  of  the  advance  of  the  minimum  rate 
of  interest  to  three  per  cent  on  hills  &c.  of  not  over  95 
days.  A further  advance  was  anticipated.  Consols 
had  declined  one  per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  the  18th,  was  £248,389; — A- 
mount  left  in,  £14,580,654.  Circulation  £20,981,217. — 
Letters  from  Hamburg  represent  the  money  market  as  in 
an  unpleasant  condition,  first  rale  paper  could  not  obtain 
discounts  under  6g  and  7 per  cent,  and  the  demand  fur 
silver  continues.  A similar  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the 
interior  of  Germany. 


I If  the  deficiency  of  bread  stuffs  the  present  year  in 
I England  should  equal  that  of  1839,  ir.  would  take  at  least 
'half  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  for 
j what  they  would  have  to  import.  In  1839,  they  had  to 
I pay  £7,515,864  for  foreign  grain.  This  at  that  time  re- 
[ dneed  the  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England  to  £4,486,- 
000. 

The  money  market  of-.our  own  country,  is  quiet,  eve- 
ry thing  shows  it  to  be  in  a healthy  condition.  The  di- 
vidends ju3t  declared  by  the  banks,  prove  that  they  are 
doing  a fair  business.  Discounts  are  obtained  for  good 
paper  at  reasonable  rates. 

Business  Circles. — Tile  news  by  the  Steamer  Cale- 
donia again  set  the  floor  and  grain  markets  in  motion. 
Flour  advanced  in  New  York  from  5 75  to  6 25— but 
no  considerable  operations  have  been  adventured  at  the 
latter,  and  it  U certain  that  something  less  would  be 
gladly  taken  now  as  69,000  bbls.  are  known  to  be  en 
route  for  that  port.  At  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  dea- 
lers were  more  cautious,  and  the  advance  was  not  over 
12|  to  18^  els.  on  former  rates — It  requires  choice 
brands  to  bring  six  dollars; — 5,50  is  the  general  quota- 
tion. Wheat  mentioned  at  1,20  a 1,30  at  New  York, 
is  quoted  at  112£  a 115  for  red,  and  up  to  125  for 
white,  at  Baltimore. 

American  Provisions  in  England,  are  scarce  and 
in  demand  at  improved  prices;  cheese,  especially  sought 
lor,  at  an  advance  of  3 to  4 s. — American  beef  was  sel- 
ling at  the  Isle  ol  Man  at  2^  d.  p.  lb. 

American  Stocks,  the  Baring's  Circular  of  the  18th 
Oct.  says  though  nominal  as  quoted,  yet  generally  there 
is  a better  feeling  in  regard  to  these  securities — Alabama 
5’s  60  a 65;  do  sterling,  70  a 72,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  5*8 
31  a 33;  Kentucky  90  a 92;  Massachusetts  5’s  102, 
Maryland  5’s  59  a 63;  Pennsylvania  5’s  b8  a 70;  Onio  6’s 
86  a 88. 

Banks.  The  repo,  ts  of  the  N.  Y.  city  banks  on  the 
1st  inst.  except  one  smalljhank  are  published.  They  show 
an  increase,  since  the  l.-t  of  August,  of  loans  $1,597,937; 
of  specie,  $34,450;  of  circulation  $217,105;  ofdeposites, 
*4,450,684.  The  totals,  loans  *42,587,162.  Specie  *7,- 
960,600,  circulation  $6  206,464;  deposites  $26,567,730 
Compared  with  the  1st  November  1844,  they  exhibit  a 
decrease  in  loans  of  $57,650;  and  in  circulation,  of  $95,- 
013;  and  an  increase  of  specie,  of  $115,222,  and  of  de- 
posites, of  $1,311,655. 

Stocks,  declined  somewhat,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
last  news  from  England.  Maryland  6’s  for  instance,  fell 
off  lj  per  cent.,  and  others  in  proportion.  The  same 
influence  operated  to  a like  extent  at  N.  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Flour.  The  inspectiins  nt  Baltimore  this  week, 
amount  to  19,700  bbls  and  376  half  bbls. 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore 
comprise  894  hltds.  Maryland,  1,140  Ohio,  and  6 Ken- 
tucky— total  2 040  hhds.  The  demand  has  spnsibly 
fallen  off,  and  but  few  sales  have  been  made  during  the 
week.  Prices  nominal,  at  former  quota  ions. 

Babtiste  de  Rosier,  for  whose  fate  or  safety  no  one 
that  read  Capt.  Fremont’s  account  of  his  late  expedition 
could  fail  to  (eel  a deep  sympathy,  reached  St.  Louis  on 
the  25th  ult.,  with  Capt.  Sutter’s  certificate,  dated  Upper 
Ileivnia,  Cai  fornia,  May  1845,  stating  that  he  had  reach- 
ed Ins  settlement  on  the  Rio  Sacramento  some  days 
after  Capt.  Fremont  left  there  Having  lost  himself 
upon  the  pla'  ns,  he  was  searched  for  in  vain,  and  left 
by  the  party  as  probably  deranged  and  wandering  hupe 
lessly.  Welcome,  welcome  home,  de.  Rosier. 

Elections  The  New  York  state  election  took  place 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  whole  of  the  loco  candidates  for 
the  city  are  elected.  The  i.ighest  loco  vote  was  for  J. 
Titus,  16,746,  the  lowest,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  15,651.  The 
highest  whig  candidate,  Hamilton  Fish,  had  11,636. — 
The  highest  native  American  candidate  had  9,047 
votes.  And  Michael  Walsh  at  the  head  of  another 
ticket,  received  about  500  votes.  The  vote  taken  falls 
17,000  below  the  vote  taken  at  the  presidential  election. 

The  legislature  will  have  a large  majority  of  locos  in 
each  branch,  the  16  “natives’’  elected  from  the  city  ofN. 
York  last  year  being  succeeded  by  that  number  of  locos, 
will  rnorf  than  balance  any  gains  of  the  whigs  in  the 
counties.  Questions  other  than  party  questions  operated 
all  over  the  state.  The  whig  candidate  for  senator  in  the 
Hudson  district,  for  instance  is  beaten  1,700  votes,  be- 
cause he  was  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  tiio  erection  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Hudson— which  the  Albanians  and 
Troyans  are  disputing  about.  The  anti-rent,  and  ihe 
constitutional  convention  questions,  were  mixed  up  also 
in  the  contest. 

New  Jersey . The  election  which  took  place  on  Tues- 
day last,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  wings.  The  house  it  is 
probably  will  consist  of  31  whigs  and  27  locos.  The 
senate,  12  whigs  and  7 locos.  Whig  majority  on  joint 
ballot  9.  The  loco  candidate  for  congress  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, is  elected  Dcing  a luco  gain.  The  whig  vote  of  the 
district  was  reduced  by  a diversion  in  favor  of  a "native” 
candidate. 

Florida.  It  seems  probable  that  f e whigs  were  too 
fast  in  asserting  the  election  of  their  candidate  for  con- 
gress in  place  of  Mr.  Levy  elected  to  the  the  U.  States 
senate.  The  locos  clairtt  a small  majority  in  favor  of 
their  candidate,  according  to  the  latest  dates. 

Ice  trade.  The  ship  Arams  left  Boston  for  Hong 
Kong,  China,  on  the  2ath  ult.,  with  600  tons  of  Wen- 


ham  lake  ice,  the  first  regular  cargo  ever  sent  to  China. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  at  Hong  Kong  for  its 
reception  and  sale,  in  the  Celestial  empire'. 

Malaga  raisins.  A letter  from  G.  Read,  Esq.,  Ame- 
rican consul  at  Malaga,  dated  October  5,  states  that 
heavy  rains  commenced  on  the  4th,  and  had  effectually 
soaked  the  raisins  on  the  ground,  past  recovery.  Hold- 
ers of  dry  fruit,  in  consequence,  decline  selling  at  25  to 
37 j cents  advance  per  box. 

Michigan — IVheat  crop  of  1845.  In  our  “flour  and 
wheat’’  item  last  week,  the  product  of  Michigan  was 
mentioned  at  700, oOO  bushels.  We  designed  to  .have 
said  7,000,000  bushels,  which  is  what  the  crop  of  that 
young  state  this  year  is  estimated  to  yield. 

New  Zealand  whaling.  On  the  18th  September 
last,  an  immense  school  of  whales  entered  Queudall 
bay,  and  were  received  by  the  Zealanders  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  Nothing  could  equal  the  scene 
which  ensued.  Not  one  whale  escaped.  The  deadly 
combat  lasted  two  hours,  during  which  some  of  the 
youngsters,  chasing  the  school  into  shallow  water,  ac- 
tually left  their  boats  and  jumping  upon  the  whales,  rode 
them  ashore!  At  least,  so  says  the  account  The  num- 
ber of  whales  t alien  on  the  occasion  was  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  forty! 

Phonography,  as  a science,  has  forced  its  way  into 
one  of  the  old  universities  ot  mother  Britain.  A pro- 
fessorship has  been  established  at  Aberdeen,  where  350 
students  are  there  engaged  in  studying  it. 

JjRailway  conveyance,  both  for  passengers  and 
goods,  is  also  about  to  be  introduced  into  India,  un- 
der auspices  which  are  most  promising  of  advantage 
both  to  the  public  and  the  proprietors.  The  pros- 
pectus of  the  East  India  Railway  Company  has  just 
been  published  at  Calcutta.  It  is  impossible  to  ap- 
precia  e the  rapid  improvement  which  the  comple- 
tion of  Ihe  measure  will  work  in  the  condition,  mo- 
ral, and  temporal  of  the  people  of  India.  Most  sin- 
cerely must  all  lovers  ofthe  human  race  pray  fop 
the  speedy  accompii3|,mcnt  0f  this  important  pro- 
ject. 

Shoe  pegs.  A mill  has  been  constructed  by  some 
“Yankee”  near  Boston,  which  manufactures  forty  bush- 
els of  shoe  pegs  per  day.  They  are  nicely  packed  in 
bushel  bags,  and  exported  to  Liverpool.  Less  than  a 
century  ago,  the  dociritte  was  preached  in  parliament 
that  “ihe  colonies’’  should  not  by  any  means  be  allowed 
to  manufacture  for  themselves  “even  a hob-nail.” 

Steamboats.  Disaster. — The  steam  tow-boat  Per- 
sian, bursied  her  boilers  on  the  24th  ult.,  twenty-two 
miles  below  New  Orleans.  Two  or  three  persons  were 
killed  amt  others  seriously  injured- 

The  Plymouth,  bound  to  St.  Louis  with  a large  num- 
ber of  passengers,  was  run  into  by  the  Lady  Madison, 
near  Shawnoeiown,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  ult.,  and 
sunk  immediately  to  the  boiler  deck.  At  least  twenty 
of  the  deck  passengers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  before  a passage  could  be  cut  for  their  relief. 

Steamers.  The  Great  Britain,  having  been  taken  up, 
body  and  soul,  upon  the  screw-dock,  at  New  York,  and 
there  repaired,  was  let  out  of  dock  again,  without  quite 
as  much  trouble  as  John  Bull  had  in  getting  her  out  of 
the  dock  at  Bristol,  within  which  she  was  built.  She 
left  New  York  for  Liverpool  on  the  28th  October,  hav- 
ing but  twenty  passengers. 

Thanksgiving.  This  festivals  of  the  Pilgrims  have 
been  appointed  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  Nov.  27ih  Massachusetts  Nov.  27th 

Kentucky  Nov.  20th  Charleston,  S.  G.  Nov.  6th 

Connecticut  Nov.  27th  New  Hampshire  Nov.  27th 

Vermont  Dec.  4th  Ohio  Nov.  20th 

Maine  Dec.  4th  Maryland  Nov.  27  th 

The  immigrations  expected  from  Germany  into  Tex- 
as will  not  be  realized.  The  companies  formed  or  pro- 
jected for  sending  out  settlers  have  failed  and  abandon- 
ed their  enterpr.se.  The  capitalists  will  not  encourage 
tliescnerne  under  present  circumstances. 

United  States  revenue  receipts,  at  New  York — 
The  following  is  ihe  amount  of  duties  collected  in  the 
port  of  New  York  lor  the  periods  stated: 

Oct.  1844.  Oct.  1845. 
Amount,  cash  $1,334,675  $1,168,464 

Other  receipts  4,572  5,587 

$1,339,247  $1,174,051 

Sum  total  collected  in  ten  months. 

From  Jan.  1 to  Oct.  31,  1844  $20.599,9.99 

From  Jan.  1 to  Oct.  31,  1845  16,292,618 

Deficit  in  ten  months  $4,307,371 

Amount  of  specie  imported. 

Imported  in  Oct.  1845  $36,980 

Exported  in  Oct.  1815  353,956 

United  States  Treasury  Notes.  The  amount  out- 

standing on  the  1st  inst.,  was  $647,464,  as  officially  re- 
ported. 

Weight  of  Bees.  Reaumer  ascertained  that  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  bees  weighed  one  ounce;  conse- 
quently it  takes  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  o weigh  one  pound.  According  to  the  celebrated 
Jo.  n Hunter,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
wtiksrsmay  be  contained  in  an  ale-houte  pint. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 

Jl  glimpse  at  the  Pacific. — At  the  period  when  the 
Mexican  government  so  far  abandoned  their  previous 
position  towards  Texas,  under  the  influence  of  sug- 
gestions from  the  Texian  president,  Jones,  and  the 
French  and  English  ministers  to  Texas  and  Mexico, 
as  to  offer  to  acknowledge  Texas  to  be  independent 
on  the  single  condition,  that  she  would  not  annex 
herself  to  the  United  States,— at  that  period  we  ear- 
nestly urged  the  appointment  by  our  government  of 
some  able  statesman  and  diplomatist,  as  minister 
from  this  country  to  Mexico,  under  a firm  persua- 
sion that  it  would  be  ip  the  power  of  such  an  agent 
so  to  represent  the  obvious  interests  of  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  Stales,  as  neighboring  republic?,  and 
as  American  republics,  as  to  conciliate  and  settle, 
as  they  might  easily  do,  all  existing  difficulties,  and 
shaking  hands  in  a friendly  way,  resume  trade,  com- 
merce, and  intercourse  profitable  to  both,  and  so 
preferable  to  a disastrous  and  protracted  war,  fo- 
mented and  probably  participated  in  by  the  royal- 
ties of  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  profiting  by  our 
squabbles.  As  we  were  admitted  to  be  the  strong- 
er of  the  parties  disputant,  to  have  sent  a minister 
with  ultimate  overtures  to  the  weaker  power,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  averting  hostilities  if  possi 
ble,  would  have  been  magnanimous;  humanity,  re 
spec!  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  parties,  required  such  a de- 
monstration. We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our 
anxiety  that  the  government  at  Washington  would, 
and  we  sincerely  rejoice  to  find,  that  they  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  and  taken  preliminary  means  for 
sending  a minister  to  Mexico.  We  notice  articles 
in  several  of  the  southern  papers  brought  by  the  last 
mail  which  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  bearer  of 
the  important  despatches  sent  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Princeton,  from  Vera  Cruz,  that  a suggestion  from 
our  government,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  send 
a minister  extraordinary,  with  a view  of  settling  the 
existing  difficulties  between  the  two  countries,  had 
been  well  received  and  promptly  responded  to  by 
the  Mexican  government.  Various  other  authori- 
ties in  private  letters  and  conversations  with  persons 
from  Vera  Cruz  express  the  strongest  confidence  that 
the  dispute  will  be  amicably  settled.  The  Mexican 
government  may  perhaps  ask  a withdrawal  of  our 
ships  from  Vera  Cruz,  for  appearance  sake,  to  pre- 
vent the  imputation  of  their  treating  under  intimida- 
tion. The  important  and  knotty  question,  in  relation 
to  with  wkat  boundaries  Texas  is  admitted  into  our 
Union,  may,  by  this  process,  be  adjusted  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  parlies.  The  honor  or  sensibilities 
of  the  country  may  be  spared  the  imputation  of  at- 
tempting to  take  hostile  and  unmanly  advantages  of 
a weaker  neighbor;  and  the  Mexican  government — 
by  consolidating  the i r energies  within  their  well- 
peopled  provinces,  instead  of  exhausting  and  squan- 
dering them  in  fruitless  and  hopeless  attempts  to  con- 
trol provinces  beyond  their  power — will  soon  realize 
the  benefit  of  so  wholesome  a change  in  her  policy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  U.  States 
would  cheerfully  purchase  the  Mexican  claim  to 
California,  for  instance,  in  order  to  secure  central 
ports  and  harbors  upon  the  western  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, so  essential  to  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
opening  trade  to  China  and  Japan.  Yes,  and  would 
more  willingly  give  ten  times  the  millions  for  a peace 
able  ar.d  honorable  transfer  of  that  advantage,  than 
it  would  cost  her  to  obtain  it  by  force.  The  Mexi- 
can government  in  the  present  condition  of  their 
treasury,  and  surrounded  by  embarrassments  on  eve- 
ry hand, — must,  it  appears  to  us,  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  accepting  a consideration  that  would 
at  once  relieve  them  and  their  treasury,  avert  the 
requisitions  of  both  men  and  money,  which  a war 
would  impose,  and  enable  their  government  to  re- 
sume authority  over  the  now  distracted  members  of 
her  confederation.  The  difference,  we  say,  between 
this,  and  the.  alternative  of  attempting  a war  with 
the  United  State?,  which  at  the  very  threshold  she 
finds  herself  so  manifestly  inadequate  to,  must  be 
conclusive.  The  Norfolk  Herald,  of  the  11th,  has 
the  following  letter: 

“17.  S.  ship  Princeton, 

Off  S.  IV.  pass,  Balize,  30 th  Oct.,  1845. 

After  a very  boisterous  passage  of  seven  days  from 
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Vera  Cruz,  (our  coal  having  been  all  consumed  an 
the  4 Lli  day  out,)  we  have  arrived  off  this  place  to 
land  a bearer  of  despatches,  who  proceeds  to  Wash- 
ington, via  New  Orleans— he  left  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  19th  ult.  From  him  l glean  the  important 
intelligence — that  oui  difficulties  with  that  country  may 
be  considered  at  an  end:  at  least,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment have  now  signified  a willingness  to  receive  a 
minister  on  the  part  of  our  government,  and  one  will 
be  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government.” 
Most  sincerely  do  we  approve  of  the  pacific 
course  which  our  government  has  adopted  in  this 
case,  and  rejoice  the  more,  as  we  shall  now  be  able 
to  take  Mexico  by  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
talk  to  the  European  powers  in  more  explicit  terms 
about  “The  balance  of  Power” — "The  trade  of  the 
Pacific” — and,  European  interference  in  American  dis 
putes. 


The  Mexican  indemnity.  Our  government  have 
received  from  Mexico,  explanations  respecting  the 
missing  money.  Rumor  says,  the  proofs  are  conclu- 
sive that  Mexjco  paid  it  to  our  agents.  The  “Union” 
however  contradicts  the  rumor. 


Texas.  We  have  Galveston  dales  to  the  1st  inst. 
The  popular  vote  taken  on  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion, is  not  large,  but  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  which  they  seem  to  consider  as  now  set- 
tled, and  are  discussing  who  are  to  be  their  United 
States  senators.  Es-governor  Houston  and  Gen’ls 
Lamar  and  Rusk,  each  have  advocates  for  the  sta- 
tion. 

Business  continued  animated,  Mexican  traders  ar- 
riving and  departing  freely.  The  Galveston  News 
says  that  Major  Hays  and  Capt.  McCullough,  with 
their  companies  well  mounted,  are  now  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Lagrange  (Fayette  county)  Telegraph  men- 
tions that  during  the  night  of  the  12th  ult.  the  town 
of  Gonzales  was  visited  by  a party  of  horse  thieves, 
and  twenty  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  place  were 
stolen.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  party  were  In- 
dians, Mexicans,  or  white  men;  but  the  former  bear 
the  burden  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Whitney,  the  American  “railroad  king,” 
has  gone  on  to  attend  the  convention  at  Memphis,  to 
advocate  his  project  of  a road  to  the  Pacific. 

U.  S.  Senator,  J.  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  has 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate. 

The  Memphis  convention.  Delegates  from  the 
southern  and  western  slates  comprising  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  those  vast  sections,  are 
now  no  doubt  in  session  at  Memphis.  The  conven- 
tion was  to  assemble  on  Wednesday  last,  the  12th 
inst.  It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  de- 
vise much  of  real  good  for  the  whole  Union  as  well 
as  for  those  portions  which  are  alone  lepresented  in 
the  Convention.  Wiiatcver  truly  benefits  a part — 
the  whole  must  of  course  partake  of  in  its  propor- 
tion. It  is  in  the  power  of  such  assemblages  to  con- 
tribute far  more  to  the  general  benefit  than  is  ap- 
prehended by  most  people.  As  a proof  of  this,  we 
would  refer  to  the  accounts  just  published,  of  the 
exhibitions  at  New  York  and  at  Philadelphia — of 
the  productions  of  our  suil,  our  manufacturers  arid 
our  artist?,  in  short  of  the  industry  and  genius  of 
our  people.  Let  the  Memphis  Con  vention  originate 
measures  that  will  lead  to  such  exhibitions,  let  them 
turn  the  current  of  popular  ambition  into  useful  chan- 
nels, instead  of  wasting  their  energies  in  the  idle 
scrambles  too  easily  got  up  by  office-seekers  and 
those  that  would  be  president-makers  for  the  people, 
let  this  convention,  in  short,  induce  the  people  to  off 
jackets  and  gloves,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to 
work,  practically  to  build  up  a nation’s  good  and  a 
nation’s  glory,  instead  of  idling  after  abstractions, 
and  they  will  earn  the  blessings  of  millions.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  such  may  be  the  result  of 
their  deliberations. 

The  Mobile  Advertiser,  of  the  4th,  it  is  pleasant  to 
notice,  has  a brief  editorial,  in  keeping  of  the  spirit 
of  what  we  have  jus'  said  on  this  subject.  It  re- 
commends to  the  convention  instead  of  “listening  to 
long  and  tiresome  reports,  advocating  measures,  and 
extolling  their  own  enterprise,”  as  is  loo  often  the 


c urse  pursued,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Bos- 
'omuns  in  their  simple  and  pithy  proceedings  for  es- 
tablishing a magnetic  telegraph — to  the  following 
purpose. 

1.  Resolved  that  we  will  have  a magnetic  telegragh. 

2.  Resolved  that , , be  a committee  to  carry 

the  foregoing  resolution  into  effect. 

“When  people  talk  this  way,”  says  the  Adverli-  ' 
ser,  “they  mean  what  they  say.” 

J.  C.  Calhoun.  A public  meeting  was  held  at 
Mobile  on  the  1st  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Mr.  J.  C. 
Calhoun,  who  was  expected  to  arrive  there  on  the 
5th,  on  his  way  to  the  Memphis  Convention.  Mr.  C. 
declined  an  invitation  to  a public  dinner  tendered  to 
him  by  the  citizens  of  Dayton,  Marengo  county, 
Alabama. 

The  City  Councils  of  New  Orleans  are  making  ar- 
rangements fur  the  reception  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  the  leading  whig  paper  in 
Louisiana,  of  the  3J  inst.  has  the  following  editorial: 

“This  distinguished  statesman  will  probably  be  in 
our  city  on  or  about  the  7 th  inst.  The  citizens  ge- 
nerally, throwing  all  political  and  partizan  feelings 
aside,  have  united  in  preparations  to  give  him  a cor- 
dial welcome.  We  rejoice  to  witness  this  manifes- 
tation of  hearty  southern  feelings  towards  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Apart  from  his  political  opinions,  he  has  ever 
been  conspicuous  as  a most  ardent  and  indomitable 
defender  of  our  domestic  institutions,  and  as  such 
deserves  honor  and  respect  from  every  southerner. 
He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  coun- 
try— a statesman  and  a patriot  of  marked  ability  and 
stainless  purity  of  character — qualities  which  when 
united  are  most  rare,  and  should  command  the  ho- 
mage to  which  genius  allied  to  moral  worth  is  ever 
entitled.  We  trust  that  it  may  be  compatible  with 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  arrangements  to  remain  in  our  city 
long  enough  to  interchange  greetings  with  its  inha- 
bitants. His  presence  at  the  Memphis  Convention  is 
not  perhaps  indispensable  at  the  opening  sitting,  and 
as  this  will  be  the  first  and  probably  the  last  oppor- 
tunity which  the  people  of  Louisiana  will  enjoy  of 
exhibiting  their  hospitality  towards  the  distinguished 
Carolinian,  we  hope  that  his  sojourn  among  us  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  passing  courtesy  of  a single 
day.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  U S.  Steamer  Princeton,  with  important  des- 
patches from  Vera  Cruz  for  our  government,  was 
passed  on  the  31st  ult.  by  the  steam  ship  McKim,  at 
anchor  13  miles  from  South  West  Pass,  which  she 
reached  in  seven  days.  The  McKim  brought  Mr. 
Porrett,  the  bearer  of  the  said  dispatches  to  New 
Orleans,  from  whence  he  proceeded  immediately 
for  Washington.  Duplicates  of  these  despatches, 
brought  by  the  steamer  Mississippi,  to  Pensacola 
had  preceded  him. 

The  Princeton  had  a tedious  passage  of  ten  days 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Pensacola,  bringing  some  cases 
or  yellow  fever  brought  on  board  by  five  deserters 
retaken  at  Vera  Cruz.  One  of  them  died  off  the  Ba- 
lize, and  another  off  Fensacola. 

The  French  man-of-war  brig  LeMercure,  had  been 
waiting  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  Mexico,  at 
Pensacola.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
er Mississippi,  she  got  under  way  and  went  to  sea. 

The  Mediterranean.  For  the  first  time  probably 
since  the  war  of  1812-14,  there  is  now  no  United 
States  ship  of  war  within  the  capes  of  Gibraltar  and 
Ceuia.  The  Washington  Constitution,  recently  ad- 
duced the  fact  of  the  frigate  United  States,  now  fitting 
at  Charlestown,  Mass,  navy  yard,  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  proof  that  ourgovernment  did  not  apprehend 
a war  with  Great  Britain,  else  they  would  not  think 
of  sending  one  of  our  ships  into  such  a trap,  to  be 
laid  up  for  war,  if  not  captured.  It  is  well  that  the 
United  States  should  be  fitted  out,  but  whether  to 
send  her  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  present  state 
of  our  affairs  with  England,  will  no  doubt  be  duly 
considered  at  Washington. 

[The  “Union”  of  yesterday  says  the  United  Slates 
is  not  fitting  for  sea.j 

The  Cumberland,  U.  S.  frigate,  Capt.  Breeze,  bear- 
ing the  broad  pendant  of  Commadore  Joseph  Smith, 
reached  Boston  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  9th 
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inst.  She  has  been  absent  two  years,  and  brings 
home  as  passengers, Surgeon  J.  Vaughan  Smith,  and 
passed  assistant  surgeon  J.  Howard  Smith: 

The  Plymouth,  U.  S.  corvette,  Capt.  H.  Herring, 
was  left  at  Tangiers,  all  well — to  sail  in  a few  days 
for  the  Brazil  station. 

The  gulf  squadron.  The  U.  S.  ships,  John  Mams, 
Com.  McClaney,  Falmouth,  Com.  Sands,  Saratoga, 
Com.  Shubrick,  and  St.  Marys,  Com.  Saunders,  were 
at  the  naval  anchorage  at  the  Isle  of  Sacrificios, 
three  miles  below  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  20th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  steamers  Princeton,  and  Mississippi,  and 
brig  Somers  have  arrived  from  thence,  at  Pensacola, 
within  a few  days  past. 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate,  is  to  be  attended  on 
her  trip  from  Pensacola  to  Norfolk,  for  repairs,  by 
either  the  U.  S.  steamers  Princeton  or  Mississippi, 
it  being  considered  unsafe,  we  presume,  to  trust  her 
at  sea  alone. 

The  Lexington,  storeship,  sailed  on  the  2d  inst., 
from  Vera  Cruz,  with  several  officers  for  the  squad- 
ron, among  others,  Lieut.  Caldwell,  of  the  Marine 
corps,  for  the  John  Adams. 

The  United  Slates  navy  apprentice  system,  was  the 
darling  project  of  our  late  enterprising  townsman, 
Isaac  McKim,  Esq.,  by  whose  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, whilst  he  represented  the  city  of  Baltimore 
in  congress,  the  law  for  its  establishment  was  in- 
troduced and  carried.  The  long  experience  of  that 
gentleman  ia  commercial  and  marine  life,  eminently- 
qualified  him  for  the  task.  The  public  presumed  the 
system  to  be  quietly  working  well,  for  few  if  any 
complaints  or  objections  had  appeared  against  it, 
and  there  was  certainly  great  plausibility  in  the 
scheme,  as  represented  by  Mr.  McKim.  We  learn 
therefore,  with  much  astonishment,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  has  ordered  the  immediate  discon- 
tinuance of  the  system.  No  reasons  are  assigned. — 
The  secretary  will  no  doubtduly  account  to  congress 
in  his  forthcoming  annual  report,  for  the  step  he  has 
taken. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Rhode  Island  .—Indemnity.  The  legislature  has 
by  law,  indemnified  all  persons  from  suits,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  official  acts  in  suppressing  the  Dorr 
movement. 


New  York.  City  election. — The  full  vote 
tor  is  thus  given  in  die  Morning  Nous: 


for  : 


Wards. 

vote  for  senator. 
Dem.  Whig.  Native. 

Sandford.  Bradish.  Ely. 

Nat.  ref. 
Treadwell. 

1 

666 

541 

95 

12 

2 

456 

440 

137 

9 

3 

522 

106-1 

220 

14 

4 

1068 

454 

229 

15 

5 

802 

783 

333 

32  , 

G 

1108 

-120 

169 

28 

7 

1292 

1024 

Gol 

47 

8 

1385 

1053 

804 

62  | 

9 

1282 

984 

931 

22  , 

10 

1074 

736 

684 

68  1 

11 

1980 

370 

923 

29  1 

12 

524 

153 

282 

13 

931 

433 

712 

70  ' 

14 

1177 

566 

394 

10 

15 

536 

1154 

373 

13 

16 

1652 

82-1 

764 

86 

17 

1269 

740 

834 

23 

Total, 

16,825 

11,735 

8615 

550 

The  Rockburg  Gazette,  represents  that  place  as 
greatly  improving.  The  lands  now  offered  for  sale 
are  situated  on  and  near  the  Northwestern  and  Stan- 
ton turnpikes,  and  the  Little  Kanawha  river. 


OHIO  ELECTION- 
SENATE. 

Districts.  Whigs.  Districts  Loco. 

Delaware  and  Marion*  1 Butler  and  Preble*  1 
Frank,  Madison  & Clark*  1 Hamilton*  1 

Huron  and  Erie*  1 Knox  and  Holmes*  1 

Jefferson  and  Harrison*  1 Licking* 

Lucas,  Wood,  Hanc’k.&c*l  Pickaway  and  Fairfield*  1 

Medina  and  Lorain*  1 Sandusky,  Seneca*  1 

Miami,  Dnrke_&_  Shelby*  I Hamilton  1 

1 Belmont  and  Monroe  1 


Montgomery  & Warren* 
Porlnge  and  Summii* 
Stark* 

Trumbul* 

Wayne* 

Logan,  Champaign,  &c. 
Green,  Fayette,  &c- 
Scioto,  Lawrence,  &c. 
Ross  and  Hocking 
Athens  and  Meigs 
Tuscarawas 
Muskingum 
Cuyahoga  and  Geauga 
Lake  and  Ashtabula 


.1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 *Hold  over. 


Clermont  and  Brown 
Mercer,  Allen,  Henry, &c.  I 
Highland,  Adams.  &c.  1 

Washington,  Morgan, &ct 
Guernsey  and  Coshocton  1 
Columbiana 

Richland  1 


Total, 

Whig  majority 


Total, 

HOUSE 

Counties. 

Adams  and  Pike 
Athens  and  Meigs 
Ashtabula 
Brown 
Butler 
Belmont 
Clermont 


21 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


W.  L. 


Crawford  & W vand’e  0 
Champaign  & Union  1 
Clark  1 

Coshocton  0 

Carroll  1 

Columbiana  0 

Cuyahoga  1 

Darke  & Shelby  (gn)  1 
Delaware  and  Marion  1 
Franklin  & Madison  2 
Fayette  & Clinton  1 

Fairfield  0 

Greene  1 

Guernsey  1 

Geauga  1 

Hamilton  0 

Hardin  & Logan  1 

Highland  (gain)  1 

Harrison  1 

Holmes  0 

Huron  & Erie  1 

Jackson  & Gallia,  (ga)  0 
Jeff  rson  1 

Knox  0 


Counties. 

Lucas,  &c. 

Licking,  (gain) 

Lorain  1 

Lake  1 

Montgomery  2 

Miami  1 

Mercer,  Allen,  &c.  0 
Morgan  1 

Monroe  0 

Muskingum  2 
Medina  1 

Preble  1 

Putnam,  Pauld’g,  &c0 
Pickaway,  (gain)  0 
Perry  0 

Portage  0 

“ & Sumt  (Floater)  1 
Ross  & Hocking  1 
Richland  0 

Sandusky  0 

Staik  (gam)  I 

Scioto  & Lawrence  1 


W.  L. 
1 
2 


Seneca,  &c. 

Summit 

Tuscarawas 

Trumbull 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Total. 


44  28 


Whig  majority  in  the  House  18;  on  joint  ballot  22 
Another  Sea  Vessel. — A fine  schooner,  of  about  180 
tons  burthen,  was  at  our  wharf  late  on  Tuesday  evening. 
She  was  built  at  Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  some  150  miles 
further  from  the  sea  than  the  barque  Muskingum,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  about  six  months  ago.  She 
is  full  rigged,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  out  and  out 
home  made.  Her  cables  are  of  American  water  rotted 
hemp,  and  she  is  offered  to  be  freighted  with  the  great 
staple' of  Kentucky  on  tins  her  first  voyage  to  N.  York. 
— Maysville  Eagle. 


s Georgia. — A fine,  specimen  of  gold.  The  Dalonega 
• Watchman  of  the  30th  ult.,  says:  We  are  informed 

1 he  North  Branch  Canal.  The  h>y  Col.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Gilmer  county,  that  on 
° ~ from ‘one  day  of  the  last  week,  a solid  lump  of  gold  was 


Pennsylvania. 

amount  of  receipts  for  tolls,  at  Berwick,  Pa 
1st  of  April  to  31st  of  October,  1843,  was  $20,395 
60,  do.  same  time  1844,  $43,595  61,  do.  1845,  $60,- 
800  40.  That  looks  well  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  works  of  Pennsylvania  under  Gov.  Shunck’s 
administration. 

The  Tide  Water  Canal  trade  looks  equally  flatter- 
ing— four  hundred  boats  more  than  ascended  the 
canals  in  1844  have  already  gone  up  this  season. 

Maryland. — State  senators,  whose  term  of  service 
will  expire  in  1845,  and  senators  being  ineligible 
in  a second  term  in  succession  in  this  state,  their  seats 
must  of  course  be  supplied  by  new  members,  to  be 
chosen  at  next  October  election,  viz: 


IVliigs. 

John  Palmer,  Q.  Anne’s 
T.  Townsend,  Worcester 
J.  Newcomer,  Wash’g 
John  Beall,  Allegany. 


Locos. 

Hugh  Ely,  Baltimore  co. 
H.  McCullough,  Cecil. 
Wm.  Frick,  Balt.  city. 


Virginia. — Sales  of  forfeited  lands.  Upwards  of 
33,U00  acres  of  these  lands  will  be  offered  for  sale 
in  Ritchie  county  on  the  4th,  and  in  Wood  county 
on  the  17th  of  November  next.  Previous  sales,  it 
is  said,  have  contributed  to  the  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  this  section  of  the  state. 


found  on  the  Ferrell  mine  of  that  county,  weighing 
322  dwts.  and  12  grains  for  which  he  himself  had 
offered  and  was  refused,  the  sum  of  $300. 

Election  of  governor. — The  official  returns  of  the 
votes  cast  for  governor  at  the  late  election  in  Geor- 
gia were  canvassed  by  the  legislature  on  the  4th  inst. 
The  returns  were  from  only  ninety-one  counties; 
those  from  Lowndes  and  Dade,  having  been  by  mis- 
take enclosed  in  the  returns  for  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, could  not  be  counted.  In  the  ninety-one 
counties  the  result  stands: 

George  W.  Crawford,  41,059 

A.  Hall  McAllister,  39,140 

Crawford’s  majority  1,919 

Add  to  Mr.  Crawford  410  votes  for  Lowndes  and 
45  for  Dade;  to  Mr.  McAllister  383  for  Lowndes  and 
240  for  Dade,  and  the  actual  result  is  as  follows,  viz: 
Crawford,  41,514 

McAllister,  39,763 


Crawford’s  majority  1,751 

On  the  5th  instant  Governor  Crawford  was  duly 
installed  into  office,  for  a second  term,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  legislature  and  a large  number  of  specta- 
tors. 


The  legislature,  convened  at  Millidgeville,  on  the 
3d  instant. 

The  Senate,  A.  H.  Chapman,  (loco,)  was  elected 
president,  by  a majority  of  3 votes  over  James  C. 
Calhoun,  (whig.) 

The  house,  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  (whig,)  had  68 
votes,  and  John  W.  Anderson,  (loco,)  53  votes,  for 
speaker.  There  was  1 blank  vote,  and  4 absentees, 
whig  majority  10. 

Governor  Crawford's  message,  was  sent  in  on  the 
11th  instant,  an  able  and  practical  document,  wholly 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  stale,  of  which  it 
gives  a full  and  satisfactory  view.  Among  the  many 
subjects  which  it  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature are  the  following:  The  adoption  of  a plan 

for  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  lands;  the  fostering 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  ore;  a modification  of  the 
present  tax  laws  of  the  state;  a reduction  of  the 
rates  of  interest;  an  improvement  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a supreme  court;  a change  of  the  free  school 
system;  and  a revision  of  the  laws  in  relation  to 
elections.  On  the  latter  subject  the  governor  re- 
commends a registry  of  the  names  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  state,  to  be  deposited  in  the  offices  of  the  clerk 
of  the  superior  court  for  each  county,  as  one  of  the 
methods  of  securing  the  proper  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  an  avenue  of 
the  trade  of  so  large  a portion  our  own  country,  and 
thesame  time,  so  entirely  in  possession'ofa  rival  pow- 
er, that  the  progress  of  their  improvements  and  facili- 
ties must  be  a matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  London  Morning  Advertiser  of 
the  16th  Sept,  contains  the  following  statement  from 
Quebec,  of  exports  homewards,  and  to  the  lower 
ports,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  until  the  12lh 
ult.:  Flour,  bbls.  to  Glasgow,  36,659;  ditto  Liver- 
pool, 79,127;  ditto  London,  22,522;  ditto  lower  and 
other  ports  334 — total  160,883.  Potash,  bbls.  to  Liv- 
erpool, 5,-143;  do.  London,  1,118;  do.  Glasgow, 
3,986;  do.  lower  and  other  ports,  334 — total  18,881. 
Pearl-ashes,  bbls.  to  Liverpool,  4,563;  do.  London, 
739;  do.  Glasgow,  839;  do.  lower  and  other  ports, 
301 — total  6,442.  Wheat,  minots,  95,034;  Peas, 
minots  and  bushels,  107,207:  Pork,  bbls.  1,094;  Beef, 
bbls.  559;  Headings,  pieces,  1,897;  Staves,  W.  1. 
standard,  puncheon  and  other  descriptions,  pieces, 
268,323;  Deals,  pieces,  7,226;  Boards,  pieces,  9,710, 
Handspikes,  pieces,  1,362;  Oars,  pieces,  1,072;  But- 
ter, keg  and  firkings,  1,710. 

Tonnage  of  Quebec.  The  following  is  a com- 
parative statement  of  arrivals  and  tonnage  at  the 
port  of  Quebec,  in  the  years  1844  and  1845,  to  the 
27th  August  inclusive,  (breach  year: 

f'essels.  Tonnage. 

August  27,  1844,  739  269,581 

August  27,  1845,  1,080  397,176 


Increase, 


341 


127,595 


The  Beauiiaunois  Canal  was  opened  on  the  11th 
inst.,  when  the  Albion  steamer  passed  through  it. — 
This  canal  opens  the  communication  from  lake  St. 
Francis  to  lake  St.  Louis,  avoiding  all  the  rapids  of 
the  Coteau,  the  Cedars,  and  the  Cascades,  which 
occur  in  the  St.  Lawrence  below  those  lakes.  It  is 
11|  miles  long,  80  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  120 
at  the  top.  The  locks  are  45  feet  wide  and  200  in 
length.  We  learn  that  the  water  is  not  deep  enough 
(only  9 feet)  to  permit  vessels  to  proceed  Irom  the 
upper  lakes  to  sea,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  pas- 
sage of  lake  craft.  When  the  Lachine  canal  is  fin- 
ished, which  is  expected  the  next  spring,  there  will 
be  an  uninterrupted  water  communication  from 
above  with  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  result  to  the 
upper  parts  must  be  highly  beneficial,  as  there  will 
be  no  transhipment,  and  the  trade  between  Hamilton 
and  Montreal  may  be  carried  on  direct. 

[ Hamilton , O.  W.  Exp.,  Oct.  17. 

The  Wool  Trade — A new  article  of  export.  As 
Pennsylvanians,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  every  new 
indication  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monweailh.  With  a wealth  of  coal  and  iron  equal- 
led, perhaps,  by  but  one  other  country  on  the  globe 
— with  an  extent  of  soil  devoted  to  agriculture,  the 
yearly  product  of  which  places  her  in  a proud  and 
enviable  position  among  the  grain  producing  states; 
and  with  a geographical  position,  which  musteventu- 
ally  pour  the  treasures  of  the  great  West  into  her 
lap,  by  means  of  her  noble  internal  improvements — 
the  prospects  of  the  state  are  full  of  encouragement. 

These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Liverpool  packet,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  which 
left  our  wharves  on  Saturday,  took  with  her  an  in- 
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voice  of  over  400  baits  of  Pennsylvania  wool,  chiefly  of 
Ihe  medium  and  finer  grades.  This  is  a new  feature 
in  the  commercial  history  of  our  state,  and  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  friends 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  culture  of  this  im- 
portant staple.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  wool,  and  we  remem- 
ber the  observation  of  a commercial  gentleman  some 
years  since,  that  the  time  would  come  when  Phila- 
delphia would  not  only  be  the  great  wool  depot  of 
the  manufacturing  states;  but,  also,  that  that  article 
would  find  its  way  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  as  a 
staple  article  of  commerce.  This  prediction  has 
been  in  part  verified,  and  it  ouly  remains  for  our 
sgriculturisls  arid  business  men  to  provide  for  its 
complete  fulfilment.  There  are  open  tracts  of  land 
in  several  counties  of  this  stale  that  are  not  capable 
of  much  cultivation,  upon  which,  and  upon  the  sides 
of  our  grass  clad  hills,  immense  flocks  of  sheep 
could  find  ample  pasturage — and  those  sections  here 
tofore  condemned  as  unproductive,  might  thus  be 
made  to  yield  as  plentifully  as  the  fields  of  golden 
grain. — Bicknell's  Reporter. 

The  Coal  Trade. — The  increase  of  ihe  Coal  tardet 
in  ihe  last  fifteen  years,  is  perhaps  one  of  ihe  most  re- 
markable features  of  our  prolific  country  In  1830  ihe 
trade  scarcely  existed,  and  in  iliis  present  year,  ending 
in  November,  the  quantity  brought  to  market  will  reach 

2.000. 000  tons,  worth  at  the  present  market  price  in  New 
York,  $12,000  000 — more  than  one  fifth  of  ihe  value  of 
the  value  of  the  Coton  crop.  Nearly  all  of  this  vast 
supply  is  drawn  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  coal  bed  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  coal  valley  is  sixty  miles  long,  and 
five  miles  broad,  covering  102,000  acres,  and  is  in  form 
u vast  basin,  the  sides  extending  up  ihe  mountains  six  to 
eight  thousand  feet.  The  river  Susquehanna  flows  over 
the  boiloin  of  ihe  basin.  The  coal,  which  composes  ihe 
boitoni  and  sides  of  ibis  basin,  lias  been  probed  in  many 
places,  and  found  to  be  seventy  feet  thick.  The  Vein 
mostly  worked  is  twenty  six  feet  thick,  of  solid  and  beau-  ] 
ti fill  anthracite  coal.  Every  square  yard  of  this  coal  is  ! 
a toil',  there  are,  therefore,  110,000  ions  to  the  acre.  If! 

60.000,  or  one  third  only,  of  the  acres  are  workable,  the 
quantity  of  coal  in  ihis  one  basin  is  six  thousand  million  I 
tons;  or,  will  supply  ihe  present  consumption  three  j 
thousand  years.  Pne  veins  ol  ihe  coal  are  divided  by  a 
flat  smooth  sandst-.ne,  which  forms  the  roof  of  ;he  \ 
mine,  which  is  usually  opened  in  ihe  side  of  a hill,  at 
an  ascending  angle,  by  which  ihe  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  loaded  car  descends  of  its  own  weight. — 
In  working  imo  ihe  mines,  portions  of  the  coal 
are  lett  standing  to  support  the  roof  of  stone. — These 
mines  are  worked  by  various  companies,  wilh  large  capi- 
tals, and  the  interesis  on  their  outlay  forms  the  first  cost 
of  ihe  coal,  added  to  which  is  the  expense  of  mining, 
and  ihe  grand  item  of  transportation,  with  the  profit  of 
the  forwarders  and  dealers.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
transportation,  joining  the  cost  of  the  coal,  will  average 
per  ton  nearly  as  follows: 

Kent  of  coal  land,  oi  interest  £5  cents 

Opening  veins,  gangways,  vaults,  buildings,  25  “ , 

Milling,  tools,  limber,  wagons,  &e.  62  “ 

Hauling  oul,  screening,  loading  cars  25  “ 

Freight,  6 mills  per  nuie  130  “ 

Tulls  140  “ 


QUANTITY  OF  COAL  BROUGHT  TO  MARKET. 


Schuylkill 

Lehigh. 

Lackwn’a. 

Total. 

By  Canal.  By  RR. 

1825, 

6.500 

2S.393 

31  593 

1829, 

79,973 

25,393 

7,000 

112.593 

1834, 

209,271 

70,000 

84,000 

363,861 

1837, 

523,152 

225,937 

132,387 

881.476 

1841, 

584,692 

142,841 

232,396 

958  S99 

1842, 

491.602 

49,290 

272,129 

294,980 

1 .2(18,001 

1843 

417,058 

230  237 

267  734 

318,810 

1 263.539 

1S44, 

39S.443 

443,491 

377,821 

403,914 

1.631,669 

1S45, 

395,000 

810  000 

460,000 

596,000 

2 071,000 

Total,  per  ton,  in  New  York  $4,07 

The  transportation  is  now  performed  mostly  by  five 


Miles. 

Cost. 

Tulls.  F 

glit.  M 

ng.  Total 

Lehigh  Canal  46 

6,000,000 

46J 

Morris  “ 102 

4,U0U,U00 

102 

Total,  1st  route,  148 

lO.OUO.OOO 

. n** 
QO 

89 

no 

349 

Lehigh  Canal  46J 

6,000.000 

463 

Delaware  '*  25 

2,000,000 

25 

& Raritan  “ 62 

4,000,000 

62 

Total,  2J  route  136“ 

12,000,000 

133 

101 

110 

347 

Schuylkill  and  108 

3,600,000 

108 

Del.  & Raritan  43 

4,000,000 

43 

Total.  31  route  151 

7,600.000 

151 

137 

no 

398 

Reading  R.  R.  96 

9,600, OUO 

96 

Del.  &.  liar.  Cl.  43 

4,00U,000 

43 

Total,  4 ill  route  139 

13,600,000 

139 

125 

no 

374 

Del.  & Hud.  Cl.  108 

3.000,000 

103 

118 

120 

346 

i neat  me  appiu.vuuuie  results  on  an  me  seven  woiks 
forming  these  hve  roules,  and  which  cost  to  construct 
them,  5532,000,000.  Now,  die  Schuylkill  Canal,  on  the 
3J  route,  tur  many  years  down  to  1842,  funned  ihe  main 
avenue  by  which  New  York  wassupplied  with  coal,  and 
the  results  of  ihe  kind  of  monopoly  which  it  enjoyed 
was,  that  Coal  sometimes  ranged  as  high  as  $14,  and 
seldom  under  $9  per  ton.  The  havigation  of  the  canals 
usually  closed  in  November,  and  up  10  that  time  the 
Coal  was  so  placed  in  the  bands  of  dealears  ihut  the 
public  were  at  their  mercy  for  ihe  winter.  Coal  com- 
panies were  formed  under  pretence  that  the  monopoly 
was  here,  when  it  consisted  only  in  ihe  want  of  an  op- 
position io  ihe  canal  imo  the  Schuylkill  region,  which,  in 
1842,  presented  itself  in  the  opening  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road. The  fo, lowing  table  shows  the  quantities  brought 
to  mar-.et,  from  the  commencement  of  this  trade. 


It  will  not  fail  lo  be  observed  here  that  for  twelve  years 
up  io  1837,  the  great  hulk  of  the  trade  was  in  l he  hands 
of  the  Schuylkill  canal;  from  that  lime  in  1S42  tha  l canal 
by  its  monopoly  checked  ihe  consumption  of  coal,  and 
its  trade  absolmely  decreased.  'Ihe  opening  of  ihe 
Reading  Road  was  the  signal  (or  a sharp  competition  be- 
tween that  road  and  the  canal,  which  has  kept  the  price 
of  coal  at  $5  a $6.  for  three  years  pasl,  and  as  a neces- 
sary consequence,  Ihe  consumption  has  more  I ha  r 
doubled. 

For  less  money  than  one  Ion  cost  a few  years  since, 
two  can  now  be  purchased,  and  i his  surplus  has  been 
furnished  almost  entirely  by  ihe  Reading  Road.  The 
effect  oil  the  Seuylkill  canal  has  been  to  reduce  the 
value  of  its  slock  shares  from  $20U  to  $30,  and  to  furnish 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York  as  well  as  the  other  Atlan- 
tic cities,  an  abundance  ol  luel  at  cheap  rales.  Perhaps 
no  more  practical  example  of  the  evil  of  monopoly  to 
sustain  high  prices  could  be  adduced  than  in  this  instance 
of  coal.  There  are  now  so  many  avenues  lhai  ihe  pub- 
lic are  comparatively  safe  trorn  ftmire  combinations.  A 
danger  exisls,  however,  that  the  Rending  Company  may 
ultimately  buy  up  the  Schuylkill,  canal,  now  that  the 
price  of  its  shares  are  so  reduced,  and  by  so  doing,  es- 
tablished a monopoly  in  part.  The  Morris  canal  in  its 
enlarged  state  i-,  however,  a check  upon  it,  and  the  con- 
nection of  ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company 
wiilt  the  great  Cumberland  coal  valley  of  Virginia,  is 
now  opening  a new  source  of  supply  of  bituminous  coal. 
That  work  lias  this  year  brought  down  16,000  ions  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  operation  of  ihe  coal  trade  has 
clearly  developed  ihe  great  truth,  that  high  prices  do  not 
encourage  production  where  ihe  articles  is  controlled  by 
monopoly,  because  those  high  prices  being  alone  the 
means  of  a large  portion  to  a certain  point.  l‘i  is  only 
through  the  operation  of  competition  that  prices  will  be 
reduced  to  a low  point — that  the  demand  for  actual  con- 
suplion  will  increase,  and  by  developing  the  resources  of 
ihe  country,  give  employment  to  the  many,  and  addition- 
al enjoyment  to  all. — N.  Y.  True  Sun. 

Flour  Imported  at  Boston,  during  the  year 
ending  the  1st  Sept.  1845: 

lbs.  lbs. 

From  N.  York  192,009  From  N.  Orleans  74  504 

“ Albany  104  583  Fredericksburg  37,833 
Western  railroad  143,440  Baltimore  20  011 

Philadelphia  16,106  Georgetown  17,537 

Richmond  15,765  Alexandria  32,444 

other  Virg’a  ports  7,324  Hartford  295 

Total  661,851 

Of  the  receipts  of  flour  in  Boston  in  1842,  140,739 
bbls.  were  received  from  the  city  of  New  York;  in 
1843,119,671  bbls.,  and  in  1844,  189,020  bbls.,  or 
about  one-fourth  pai  l of  the  aggregate  receipts.  In 
1842,  87,853  bbls.  of  flour  were  received  from  Alba- 
ny by  the  western  railroad;  in  1843,  111,595  bbls., 
arid  in  1844,  151,721  bbls. 
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MEMORANDA 

for  the 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Letter  from  J.  C.  Pickett,  esq.  Presenting  to 
the  Institute  a fragment  of  the  flag  of  Pizarro  the 
conqueror  of  Peru,  and  a lock  of  hair  of  Bolivar,  the 
liberator. 

Washington  City,  October  28,  1845. 

Dear  Sir — You  will  receive  herewith  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  hair  of  gen.  Bolivar,  the  great  champion 
of  South  American  Independence;  and  also  a frag- 
ment of  the  flag  of  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru. 
I have  had  these  relics  a good  many  years,  and  can 
assure  you  that  they  are  genuine.  Had  they  not 
been,  l certainly  should  neither  have  procured  or  pre- 
served them.  Not  being  either  a virtuoso,  or  a col- 
lector of  antique  and  curious  things,  1 have  no  en- 
thusiasm to  mislead  me,  and  no  credulity  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

General  Bolivar  is  as  well  known  to  the  states 
composing  the  former  republics  of  Colombia,  Ve- 
nezuela, New  Granada,  and  Quito,  (now  Ecuador), 
by  the  title  of  Liberator  ( LiberladorJ , as  by  his  own 
name;  and  he  is  regarded  throughout  South  Arne 
rica  as  the  first  arid  greatest  of  the  chiefs  through 
whose  efforts  the  Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  off. — 
They  “forgot  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar,”  says  Lord 
Byron,  “the  exigency  of  the  rhymes  compelling  him 
to  misplace  the  accent.  He  places  it  on  the  third 
syllable.  It  is  generally  placed  on  the  first;  and  this 


too,  is  wrong.  It  should  be  on  the  second,  and  is 
pronounced  Bo-lee-var.  The  names  of  great  men 
and  heroes  should  be  pronounced  properly,  when  it 
can  be  done;  hut  out  of  their  own  country  it  rarely 
is  done.  Many  questions  have  been  asked  me  in 
South  America  about  general  Vasintone  and  general 
Hitcksonc — this  being  about  as  near  as  a Spaniard 
can  come  to  Washington  and  Jackson. 

Some  ol  Bolivar’s  enthusiastic  admirers  call  him 
the  Washington  of  the  South;  but  this  high  compli- 
ment I am  not  exactly  prepared  to  admit,  without 
some  reservation,  that  lie  has  many  very  just  claims. 
Posterity,  which  oflen  revises,  as  a kind  of  supreme 
court  of  errors,  contemporary  popular  awards,  and 
olli  n reverses  them,  must  decide  this  question  and 
so  I leave  it. 

Pizarro’s  flag  was  a piece  of  plain  white  silk,  and 
the  fragment  enclosed  is  more  than  three  hundred 
years  old.  White  is,  I believe,  the  emblem  of  peace 

and  charity  and  good-will  throughout  the  world. 

But  in  Peru,  this  banner,  long  “lann’d  by  conquest’3 
crimson  w ing,”  was  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  hi- 
deous ami  detestable  in  human  nature.  Could  this 
poor  shred  speak,  and  tell  us  of  l lie  horrors  and  at- 
rocities it  has  witnessed,  (if  a witness  it  could  be), 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the 
bare  recital  would  barrow  up  the  soul;  a monarch 
murdered — the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land  ex- 
terminated, and  their  wives  and  daughters ! 

My  heart  sickens  at  the  recollection.  The  people 
decimated  and  reduced  to  slavery — to  the  mo9t  in- 
tolerable and  fatal  of  all  servitude — that  of  the 
mind;  the  country  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  made 
desolate,  and  literally  turned  into  a desert. 

Faciunt  soliludinem  el  pacem  appellant! 

The  justice  of  Heaven  has  slumbered  long,  but  it 
will  not  slumber  forever;  and  the  day  of  its  awaken- 
ing will  be  a fearful  one  for  all  wrong-doers  and  op- 
pressors, past,  present,  and  to  come.  I am  dear  sir 
with  the  highest  regard,  most  faithfully  your’s,  ’ 

J.  C.  PICKETT. 

F.  Markoe.jr.  esq.  corn  spending  sec.  of  Nat.  Institute. 

Historical  reminiscence.  We  have  seen  fre- 
quent mention  made  lately  of  the  uRevere  Copper 
Company  of  Boston."  At  first,  it  did  not  strike  us 
why  this  name.  We  had  an  inuistinct  remembrance 
of  something  connected  with  the  name  of  “ Revere  ” 
which  at  one  time  had  awakened  high  feelings,  and 
our  mind  bore  us  back  lo  the  scenes  of  trial,  when 
principles  meant  something  more  than  party  names, 
for  a solution.  We  were  not  mistaken.  The  letter 
of  our  friend  Israel  Dille,  esq.  of  Licking  county,  to 
the  editors  of  the  National  intelligencer,  on  the  mi- 
neral wealth  of  Missouri,  in  which  mention  is  again 
made  of  the  Boston  Copper  Company,  set  us  to  look- 
ing among  our  books  for  something  to  answer  the 
inquiry  w hich  the  name  suggested.  Our  search  was 
successful,  and  we  found  in  that  store-house  of 
things  rare  and  valuaole  for  the  future  historian 
“Niles’  Register,”  the  thing  sought  for. 

Paul  Revere  v.  as  a brass  founder  and  a citizen  of 
Boston,  who  lived  in  those  times  and  took  an  active 
partin  those  events  which  succeeded  the  revolution 
when  the  question  was  being  settled  whether  the 
fruits  of  that  contest  should  yield  their  promised  re- 
waidornot.  Under  the  old  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, our  infant  manufacturers  and  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  the  country  were  languishing  for  the  want 
of  protection.  The  action  of  the  separate  states 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a general  and  uniform  im- 
post system,  and  Great  Britain  was  flooding,  the 
country  with  her  goods  to  break  them  down.  Pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  jealousy  of  the  rising  great- 
ness of  the  colonies  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
expressly  designed  to  destroy  all  attempts  to  supply 
our  wants  in  the  articles  of  most  common  manufac- 
ture. It  was  this  “step-mother”  policy  that  mainly 
provoked  resistance;  and  after  the  contest  was  ended 
it  was  renewed  in  another  form.  During  the  darkest 
days,  in  1777,  Franklin  and  Deane  wrote  from  Paris 
to  the  American  congress:  “Every  day’s  experience 
confirms  to  us,  what  is  pointed  out  indeed  by  nature 
itself',  the  necessity  of  rendering  America  independent, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.”  “The  manufactory 
of  any  one  necessary  article  among  ourselves,  is  like 
breaking  one  link  nf  the  chains  which  have  heretofore 
bound  i lie  two  worlds  together." 

This  was  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  fathers  of 
the  revolution.  ’1  he  same  spirit  actuated  those  great 
men  that  sought  to  establish  our  present  constitution 
in  the  place  of  the  old  confederation  of  states.  The 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  the  products  of  her 
cheap  labor,  even  down  to  ready-made  clothing, 
were  poured  in  upon  us,  free  from  any  general  sys- 
tem ol  imposts.  Voluntary  association  was  agreed  to, 
to  supply  the  action  of  governmental  protection,  but 
they  failed  of  their  full  ohject;  and  when  the  new 
constitution  was  presented  to  the  people  for  their 
adoption,  the  struggle  in  some  of  the  states  was  long 
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and  doubtful.  The  mechanics  and  merchants  and 
business  men  of  all  classes,  had  made  common  cause 
in  the  support  of  domestic  manufactures.  They  had 
demanded  ’protection,  and  a “protecting  tariff.”  And 
this  was  the  impulse  all  over  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  “those  refugees  and  lories  who  were 
active  in  throwing  British  manufactures  into  the 
market.”  No  class  of  persons  was  more  zealous  for 
the  new  constitution,  than  the  handicraftsmen,  arti- 
sans, and  manufacturers.  Their  influence  and  action 
is  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great 
Pittsburg  speech,  in  July,  1833.  And  in  quoting 
Mr.  Webster  on  that  occasion,  the  object  with  which 
we  set  out  i3  accomplished,  namely,  in  showing  who 
was  Paul  Revere,  and  whence  the  name  of  the  "Re- 
vere Copper  Company”  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Webster  was  showing  the  necessity  of  a ge- 
neral impost  system  as  demonstrated  in  the  history  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  as  he 
was  addressing  an  audience  of  working  men  and  ma- 
nufacturers, this  allusion  to  the  influence,  of  me- 
chanics on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  from 
which  they  expected  to  derive  protection  for  their  labor, 
was  most  happy: 

Jtso  happened,  (said  Mr.  Webster),  that,  at  that 
time,  much  was  thought  to  depend  on  Massachusetts; 
several  states  had  already  agreed  to  the  constitution; 
if  her  convention  adopted  it,  it  was  likely  to  go  into 
operation.  This  gave  to  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
vention an  intense  interest,  and  the  country  looked, 
with  trembling  anxiety,  for  the  result.  That  result 
was,  for  a long  time,  doubtful.  The  convention  was 
known  to  be  nearly  equally  divided,  and  down  to  the 
very  day  and  hour  of  the  final  vole,  no  one  could 
predict  with  any  certainty  which  side  would  pre- 
ponderate. It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and 
at  this  crisis,  that  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, in  January,  1788,  assembled  at  the  Green  Dra- 
gon, the  place  where  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution, 
in  its  ancient  stages,  had  been  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble. They  resolved,  that,  in  their  opinion,  if  the 
constitution  should  be  adopted,  “ trade  and  navigation 
would  revive  and  increase,  and  employ  and  subsistence 
afforded  to  many  of  their  townsmen,  then  suffering  for  the 
want  of  ne  cesser  es  of  life.'* 1'  And  that  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  rejected,  “the  small  remains  of  commerce 
yet  left  would  be  annihilated,  the  various  trades  and 
handicrafts  dependent  thereon  decay,  the  poor  be  increas- 
ed, and  many  worthy  and  skilful  mechanics  compelled  to 
seek  employ  and  subsistence  in  strange  lands.”  These 
resolutions  were  carried  to  the  Boston  delegates  in 
the  Gonvention,  and  presented  to  the  hands  of  Sam’l 
Adams.  That  great  and  distinguished  friend  of  Ame- 
rican liberty,  it  was  feared,  might  have  doubts  about 
the  new  constitution.  Naturally  cautious  and  saga- 
cious, it  was  apprehended  he  might  fear  the  practi- 
cability, or  the  safety,  of  a general  government.  He 
received  the  resolutions  from  the  hands  of  Paul  Re- 
vere, a brass  founder  by  occupation,  a man  of  sense 
and  character,  and  of  high  public  spirit,  whom  the 
mechanics  of  Boston  ought  never  to  forget.  “How 
many  mechanics,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  were  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  when  these  resolutions  weie  pass- 
ed?” “More,  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “than  the  Green 
Dragon  could  hold.”  “And  where  were  the  rest, 
Mr.  Revere?” — “In  the  streets  Sir.” — “And  how 
many  were  in  the  streets?”— “More,  Sir,  than  there 
are  stars  in  the  sky.” 

This  is  a single  instance,  only,  among  many,  to 
prove  the  influence  of  the  industrial  interests  on  the 
affairs  and  destiny  of  the  country.  The  constitution 
received  the  approval  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  do  well  to  perpetuate  the  name  and 
remembrance  of  Paul  Revere  among  them,  when 
their  present  position,  under  the  influence  of  "pro- 
tection” afforded  by  the  new  constitution,  is  consider- 
ed. [ Ohio  Statesman. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Indians  in  the  stale  of  New  York.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Mr.  School- 
craft made  known  some  valuable  statistics  concern- 
ing the  Indian  tribes  in  the  western  part  of  N.  York 
state. 

He  said  that  there  are  now  2,004  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  New  York.  Onondagas  399,  Oneida 
219,  (in  Wisconsin  727,  farmers,  Sic.)  Tuscaroras 
less  than  800,  on  the  Niagara  ridge,  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  Many  of  them  raise  as  much 
wheat  as  white  men  near  them. One  had  about  100 
sheep.  The  Tuscaroras  bought  5,000  acres  from  the 
Holland  Laud  Company,  on  which  they  now  live, 
having  given  up  the  tract  received  from  the  Five 
Nations,  and  they  intend  to  remain.  Aii  the  white 
farmers,  &c.  of  whom  Mr.  S.  inquired,  spoke  highly 
of  them,  and  wished  them  to  continue  there. 

The  Senecas  are  about  1,700,  but  not  improved, 
and  are  rendered  vicious  and  poor  by  their  neighbot-’ 
hood  to  a large  town,  Buffalo.  They  are  about  to 
remove  to  Cattaraugus. 


Temperance  has  been  introduced  in  all  the  tribes, 
and  has  produced  a very  salutary  effect.  Christianity 
has  made  but  very  little  progress.  Mr.  S.  said  that 
he  put  many  questions  to  ascertain  the  moral  state  of 
the  Indians,  and  various  other  subjects.  The  last 
thing  an  Indian  will  do  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  to  raise  sheep  and  make  butter.  They  will 
raise  hogs,  horses  and  cows.  Not  an  Iroquois  has 
ever  raised  a pound  of  flax,  or  cultivated  an  acre  of 
rye.  There  are  drones  among  them,  they  on  the 
whole  sustain  themselves.  Their  numbers  are  greater 
than  they  once  were  after  the  revolution.  Whiskey 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  Indian  destruction. 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


Our  relations  with  Great  Britain.  A rumor 
was  circulated  a fortnight  ago,  intimating  a propo 
sition  to  postpone  the  question  of  right  to  the  disput- 
ed territory  for  fifteen  years  more,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  that  will  then  be 
inhabiting  that  country,  whether  they  wiii  choose  to 
attateh  themselves  to  England  or  the  United  Slates 
or  to  become  an  independent  nation. 

The  proposition  was  said  to  have  originated  with 
tiie  British. 

The  Washington  "Union”  promptly  denied  that 
any  such  proposition  had  come  from  the  British  go- 
vernment to  our  government. 

The  New  York  originators  of  the  rumor,  in  reply, 
admitted  that  nosuch  proposition  had  come  from  the 
British  government  to  our  government,  but  reiterated 
that  an  informal  suggestion  to  that  effect  had  been 
made,  if  not  to  our  government,  at  least  to  members 
of  tiie  cabinet. 

After  sifting  tiie  rumor  through  various  paragraphs, 
pro  and  con.  the  last  version  of  the  affair,  as  given 
by  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer, in  his  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  is  that 
“a  Canadian  of  distinction,  who  had  long  and  re- 
putably discharged  the  duties  of  an  important  sta 
tion  under  tiie  British  government,  but  who  had  re- 
signed and  retired  to  private  life,  anJ  felt  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  peace  between  tiie  U. 
States  and  Great  Britain,  had  visited  Washington,  in 
the  hope  of  contributing  something  towards  promot- 
ing the  cause  of-humanity,  arid  preventing  tiie  effu- 
sion of  blood,”  and  had  held  conversation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  had  suggested  such 
an  expedient  as  is  above  referred  to. 

A new  rumor  is  started  in  the  letter  from  which 
we  take  the  preceeding  paiagragb.  The  N.  York 
letter  writer  now  says — “By  letters  from  Washing- 
ton.1 learn  that  it  is  whispered  in  diplomatic  but 
confidential  circles  that  our  government  has  lately  of- 
fered to  the  British  minister  to  treat  on  the  parallel  of  the 
49 Ih  degree  as  the  boundary.  I further  learn  that,  Mr. 
Pakenhain  having  declined  the  offer,  it  was  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  add 
that  the  rumor  is  believed  in  the  quarter  from  which 

1 derive  my  information.  If  it  be  true,  as  I believe 
it  to  be,  it  docs  honor  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  president  Polk.” 

The  following  article  considered  as  semi-official, 
published  in  tiie  government  organ  at  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  the  fith,  reached  us  too  late  for  in- 
sertion in  our  last — though  it  was  briefly  noticed.  Its 
importance  as  shadowing  forth  what  is  at  present  in- 
tended to  be  the  position  to  be  assumed  by  the  pre- 
sident in  his  forthcoming  message  to  congress,  com- 
mands space  for  the  article  entire. 

From  the  Washington  Union  of  October  6. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  OREGON,  OR  NONE. 

This  is  the  only  alternative  as  an  issue  of  territo- 
rial right.  We  wholly  deny  the  break  in  the  Ame- 
rican title  at  latitude  49  deg.  We  hold  that  our 
title  from  42  deg.  to  54  deg.  49  min.  is  one  title,  and, 
as  we  believe,  a perfect  title  against  all  the  world. 
As  the  question  has  been  discussed  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  between  us  and  England,  we  are  not  aware 
of  one  argument — scarcely  of  One  phrase  purporting 
to  be  an  argument — which  carries  our  title  up  to  49 
deg.  and  there  stops.  We  claim  as  a matter  of  right 
the  territory  drained  by  tiie  Columbia  river.  In  tiie 
view  of  the  law  of  nations,  this  territory  being  un- 
occupied, has  its  distinctive  character  and  unity  as 
one  region,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  drained.  And  as 
one  region,  we  either  own  it,  or  we  do  not  own  it. 

Away,  then,  once  for  all,  with  such  nonsense  as 
“the  claim  of  England  north  of  49  deg.  is  better  than 
our  claim.”  Let  us  at  least  know  clearly,  and  state 
accurately,  what  we  do  in  this  matter.  Jf  it  has 
ever  been  deemed  expedient,  (as  a matter  of  com- 
promise, and  to  hush  up  a dispute),  to  give  away  to 
England  a certain  portion  of  that  land,  all  of  which 
we  consider  ours;  or  if  from  any  other  motives  of 
national  concernment,  it  may  have  been  deemed 


wise  to  compromise  the  question  of  possession,  let  us 
say  so,  and  put  our  past  action  upon  that  ground. — 
But  let  us  make  no  attempt  to  cloak  our  policy  under 
a pretended  inferiority  of  our  title  to  the  land  so  sa- 
crificed. No  such  pretence  can  save  us. 

Again,  we  must  speak  to  the  democratic  party  of 
the  Uhited  States.  But  we  dare  to  hope  that  many 
a liberal  whig  will  feel  the  force  of  the  appeal  which 
the  interests  of  his  country  will  make  to  his  patriot- 
ism on  this  important  question.  We  especially  ad- 
dress ourselves,  however,  at  this  time,  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  have  connected  us  in  past  times  with  the 
question  of  Oregon.  They  became  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  it  by  their  public  avowals  nearly  eighteen 
months  ago.  The  Baltimore  convention  expressed  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  Oregon  territory.  In  the  can- 
vass of  the  presidential  election,  the  same  decided 
sentiments  were  manifested.  The  president’s  first 
prompt,  strong,  manly  word,  in  full  tesponse  to  that 
convention,  was,  “to  tiie  Oregon  our  right  is  clear 
and  unquestionable.” 

Let  that  word  be  spoken  again  by  the  man  whom 
millions  of  freemen  have  called  to  occupy  the  “great 
centra!  post  of  the  civilization  of  popular  power,” 
and  who  doubts  but  that  the  democracy  of  the  whole 
Union  will  repeat  it — with  a full  determination  to 
stand  by  the  rights  of  the  country?  When  that  word 
goes  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation, 
“Our  right  to  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable,” 
who  doubts  that  it  will  go  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  that  it  will  be  hailed,  as  it 
goes  by  tiie  democratic  party  with  one  unanimous 
amen!  And  what  then?  We  answer  this  then — the 
democracy  of  this  country  will  stand  to  its  word. — 
It  will  not  flinch.  Nor  will  the  honest,  patriotic, 
and  determined  whig  flinch  either. 

We  observe  that  several  journals  are  greatly  occu- 
pied with  rumors  of  a proposition  submitted  or  about 
to  be  submitted,  by  the  English  government,  that  Ore- 
gon shall  remain  for  some  twenty  years  longer  under 
the  stipulation  of  1818,  in  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
two  nations,  with  the  understanding  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  stipulated  period,  the  Oregon  colonists 
may  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will  belong 
to  the  United  States  or  to  England.  A few  days  ago 
we  took  occasion  to  show  how  this  theory  of  joint 
occupation  works  in  practice.  We  then  showed  that 
it  resulted  through  the  surreptitious  agency  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  the  extension  of  English 
law  over  the  whole  unoccupied  territory,  while  every 
measure  recognizing  the  American  citizens  there  as 
our  citizens,  and  as  entitled  to  tiie  protection  of  our 
laws,  had  been  regarded  in  England,  at  least,  as  vio- 
lating the  treaty  stipulation.  In  our  judgment,  it  is 
full  time  that  this  state  of  things  should  cease.  We 
believe  that  congress  will  so  decree.  On  the  subject 
of  the  rumored  proposition,  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, we  quote  with  pleasure  the  following  just  senti- 
ments from  the  French  journal  in  New  York,  the 
“Courier  des  Etats  Unis.”  They  are  entitled  to  the 
more  consideration,  as  the  sentiments  of  a compara- 
tively disinterested  third  party. 

“Let  not  the  Americans,”  says  the  Courier,  ‘be 
deceived.  All  that  Erglar.d  wishes,  all  that  she  aims 
at,  in  presenting  this  proposition,  is  to  gain  time. — 
Of  what  interest  is  it  to  her  of  a sojourn  of  a few 
years  in  Oregon?  What  she  desires  is  a permanent 
position  on  the  Pacific  shore  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. We  may  rest  assured  that  she  will  not  risk 
the  chances  of  this  hazardous  proposition,  unless  she 
counts  on  the  new  elements  which  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  cannot  fail  to  bring  into  the  question,  and  if 
need  be,  on  the  weight  of  her  gold  scattered  by  hands- 
full  in  Oregon,  to  incline  in  her  favor  the  doubtful 
balance  of  decision,  when  the  hour  of  decision  shall 
sound.” 

How  much  these  considerations  are  emphased  by 
the  presence  and  agency  in  that  region  of  the  great 
corporate  organization  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
but  too  manifest.  We  hold  with  the  Courier  that 
such  a proposition  from  England  can  be  no  more 
thim  a proposition  to  gain  time.  And  now  we  say 
once  for  all,  that  we  know  of  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  such  proposition  has  been,  or  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  British  government. 

Meantime,  the  question  must  come  up  in  the  next 
congress.  “What  shall  we  do  in  relation  to  our 
citizens  in  Oregon?”  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
patriotism  of  congress  will  answer  in  view  of  all  the 
facts — recognise  them,  protect  them,  establish  com- 
munication with  them,  and  extend  to  them  a partici- 
pation of  our  own  free  republican  government. 

The  public  press  of  all  parties,  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  the  above  article,  teemed  with  re- 
marks upon  the  subject. 

“The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,”  says  the 
Washington  Union,  “shows  a stronger  disposition 
to  misrepresent  tiie  president  of  the  United  States, 
th  an  to  do  him  any  sort  of  justice,  when  it  anticipates 
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bis  course  about  Oregon,  and  ascribes  it  to  intriguing 
and  ambitious  motives.  It  declares,  that  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  administration  to  make  a bold  stand 
on  the  Oregon  question  ‘is  evidently  regarded  as  the 
trump  card  of  Mr.  Polk’s  second  candidacy,  and,  as 
such,  is  to  be  played,  if  not  with  skill,  at  least,  with 
daring  confidence.’  ‘Second  candidacy!’  When 
Mr.  Polk  is  in  the  habit  of  declaring — and  declares, 
too,  with  the  greatest  sincerity — that  there  ‘is  no  fu- 
ture’ for  him — no  second  term.  Why  not  assume 
the  virtue  of  liberality  for  once,  and  allow  that  the 
president  is  actuated  by  patriotic  and  honorable  mo- 
tives in  the  course  whicli  he  may  recommend  in  re- 
lation to  Oregon?  The  subject  is  sufficiently  intri- 
cate of  itself.  Why  unnecessarily  embarrass  it  with 
idle  suspicions  and  ungenerous  imputations?  Are 
the  whigs  so  desperate,  that  they  have  no  weapon  to 
employ,  except  poisoned  arrows? 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  appears  to 
consider  the  first  of  the  rumors  above  alluded  to,  as 
a stock-jobbing  or  gambling  diversion.  The  follow- 
ing is  their  article. 

War  and  Rumors  of  War.  Madam  Rumor  says 
that  a very  prominent  Washington  broker  arrived  in 
this  city  a day  or  two  since,  and  on  Thursday  sold 
stocks  in  advance  to  an  enormous  amount  at  prices 
below  the  market  rales.  This  we  doubt  not  was 
based  solely  upon  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Polk  intends  to  recommend  in  his  message  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Oregon;  but  now  that  the 
stock  market  is  firm  again,  the  parties  interested 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  the  last  steamer  brought  unfavorable  news  from 
England  in  regard  to  Ike  Oregon  question!  This  is  all 
imaginary,  and  intended  only  for  stock-jobbing  pur- 
poses. The  position  of  England  is  a very  plain  one, 
and  it  can  only  be  changed  by  our  committing  an 
overt  act  of  war;  that  is,  by  our  forcibly  seizing  upon 
and  governing  what  she  considers  a portion  of  her 
territory ! 

She  says  to  us,  “I  claim  and  have  ever  claimed 
the  half  of  Oregon — our  claim  is  a joint  one,  and 
our  rights  similar.  You  have  repeatedly  offered  to 
give  me  within  a fraction  of  what  I claim;  and  upon 
my  refusing  to  accept  of  your  ofi'er,  you  have  for 
thirty  years  agreed  to  a joint  possession  of  the 
territory,  and  a joint  occupation  and  jurisdiction. — 
You  now  again  claim  all,  and  my  answer  is  no;  I 
will  agree  to  an  equal  partition,  or  I will  submit  Che 
whole  question  to  arbitration , and  give  you  the  privilege 
of  naming  the  crowned  head  who  shall  appoint  the  arbi- 
trator/” 

This  is  all  she  can  do,  all  that  any  nation  having 
due  regard  for  its  own  honor  can  do;  and  here  she 
rests,  very  plainly  informing  us  and  all  the  world 
that  she  will  never  submit  to  have  an  inch  of  Ore- 
gon forcibly  taken  from  her.  To  talk  then,  of  bad 
news  by  the  late  steamer  is  an  absurdity.  We  alone 
can  change,  the  attitude  of  this  question,  and  we 
alone  can  manufacture  difficulties  and  a war  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Polk  and  his  advisers,  to  gain  western  votes 
and  western  influence,  are  perfectly  willing  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  war.  * * * * What  a 

commentary  this  upon  the  eight  years  of  General 
Jackson’s  administration  and  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  four. 
Their  twelve  years,  we  are  told,  are  the  brightest 
in  our  history;  and  yet  it  would  now  appear  that 
during  all  this  period  we  were  dishonored  as  a nation 
by  submitting  to  a joint  occupancy  of  Oregon!  — 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  according  to  the  official 
organ,  have  sunk  the  country  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world;  dishonored  and  disgraced  it;  and  it  re- 
mains for  James  K.  Polk  to  wipe  off  the  stigma  they 
have  entailed  upon  us! 

This  is  all  very  absurd,  and  we  venture  to  presume 
that  it  will  all  end  in  smoke.  Mr.  Polk  will  re- 
commend taking  possession  of  all  Oregon , and  Eng- 
land will  not  utter  a growl  even,  at  such  recom- 
mendation. She  will  quietly  wait  the  action  of  con- 
gress. Should  they  carry  out  the  president’s  recom- 
mendation— war,  prompt  and  immediate,  is  inevitable. 
But  congress  will  commit  no  such  folly.  They  /pioiu 
now,  which  they  did  not  last  winter,  that  to  vole  for 
such  a measure  is  to  vote  for  war,  and  not  a party 
vote  to  Buncomb.  Knowing  this,  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  a whig  senate  to  reject  the  resolutions,  the  i 
nurthern  and  southern  locofoco  members  will  hesi-  ! 
tale  in  voting  for  war  by  way  of  casting  odium  on  i 
the  administration  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and 
exalting  Mr.  Polk,  at  the  cost  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  untold  millions;  and  all  for  the  benefit 
of  the  valorous  and  patriotic  men  who  in  the  hour  of 
danger  will  ensconce  themselves  behind  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  grow  rich  upon  our  misfortunes  far  removed 
“from  war’s  alarms.” 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  with  England  but  of  our 
making.  Even  Mr.  Polk,  president  though  he  be, 
cannot  accomplish  any  thing  more  than  the  humblest 
citizen  among  u3.  Ills  repeating  what  he  said  in 


la  is  inaugural,  will  in  no  wise  surprise  or  disturb 
England;  and  much  less  will  it  surprise  or  disturb 
our  stock  exchange.  We  all  know  that  the  message 
will  be  as  rabid  and  as  foolish  in  relation  to  Oregon, 
as  can  he  conceived;  and  if  we  could  publish  it  to- 
morrow, it  would  not  affect  the  price  of  any  thing 
in  this  city.  Prepared  for  it  as  we  are,  and  knowing 
that  every  thing  depends  upon  congress,  our  people 
will  quietly  await  the  action  of  that  body.  When 
they  by  resolution  carry  out  Mr.  Polk’s  recommen- 
dation, then  is  roar  close  at  hand , because  then,  and  not 
till  then,  England  will  immediately  act. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  our  well  grounded  conv ic- 
tions  that  congress  will  not  act  as  the  president  re- 
commends, and  of  oourse  that  there  will  be  no  war. 
The  rumor  of  bad  news  from  England  in  relation  to 
the  Oregon  question  is  the  sheerest  and  weakest 
stockjobbing  hoax  ever  put  afloat  in  this  market  by 
disappointed  gamblers. 

Piom  the  N.  York  Evening  Post.  (Loco. I 

“We  re  perfectly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  A- 
merican  claim,  and  of  the  superior  weight  which  aitach- 
es  to  the  American  side  of  the  argument.  It  is  also  a 
permanent  belief  of  ours  that  Oregon,  even  beyond  t he 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  must,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  irresislible  progress  of  events,  become  a portion  of 
tlie  United  Siaies.  But  we  are  not  so  clear  as  to  the 
best  method  of  securing  tha  t end.  War  at  the  best  is 
so  brutal,  so  pernicious,  so  uuti-dcmocratie  an  expedient; 
so  fraught  with  indescribable  mischief  to  the  commerce, 
the  happiness,  and  the  morals  of  nations;  and  at  the 
same  time  would  inflict  such  irretrievable  disgrace  upor 
nations  so  far  advanced  in  the  elements  of  civilization  as 
the  United  States  and  England,  that  we  cannot  look  for 
ward  to  its  probable  occurrence,  at  any  time,  without 
sorrow  and  dread.  And  at  this  lime,  and  on  this  ques- 
tion, we  have  special  reasons  for  deprecaiing  bloodshed 
and  ferocity.  The  great  questions  ol  internal  concern 
now  agilating  the  Republic  we  should  like  to  see  brought 
to  an  end,  in  a time  of  perfect  peace,  undisturbed  by  the 
distractions  of  a foreign  war. 

“It  is  of  more  importance  to  us  to  establish  the  funds 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  theory  on  a right 
basis  than  lo  acquire  any  extent  of  territory  There  is, 
besides,  a daily  peopling  of  Oregon  going  on  from  Ibis 
country,  which  will  forever  prevent  it  from  falling  into  ihe 
hands  of  England.  In  every  view  of  the  question,  there 
fore,  we  are  inclined  to  that  “wise  and  masterly  inacli 
vity”  which  was  so  eloquently  recommended  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  Sen’ie.  Yet,  if  Great  Britain  is  deter- 
mined to  push  her  claims  to  the  territory  by  force,  ha  - 
ing  all  along  conceded  that  the  matter  could  be  best  de- 
termined by  treaty,  we  see  no  way  hut  that  we  should 
meet  her  'demonstrations  with  vigor  and  decision.  If  the 
folly  or  ambition  of  nations  renders  war  inevitable,  let  it 
be  carried  on  wilh  a vehemence  that  will  soonest  bring 
it  to  an  end.  Oregon  is  and  must  he  ours;  it  is  ours  by 
right;  it  will  be  ours  by  settlement;  but,  if  war  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  what  truth  and  Providence  have  al- 
ready established,  let  the  crime  of  provoking  it  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  are  in  the  wrong.” 

The  Washington  Union,  before  receiving  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s speech  at  Faneuil  Hail,  inserted  below,  and  in 
reference  to  a reply  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
W.  to  Mr.  Whitney,  the  projector  of  the  proposed 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  intimating  that  the  Oregon 
would  probably  become  an  independent  and  distinct 
government  says,  “Then  does  he  not  share  the  Atneri 
can  feeling,  but  he  adopts  the  policy  of  England  and 
of  France.  Mr.  Guizot  is  for  trimming  the  ‘'balance 
of  power”  in  America.  Mr.  Webster  appearsfto 
fall  into  a similar  policy.  Great  Britain  was  in  favor 
of  establishing  an  independent  government  in  Texas. 
The  ‘London  Times’  enforced  it  with  all  its  power. 

It  was  for  establishing  another  republic  on  our  bor- 
ders, for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  weight  and 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  United  States. — 
For  the  same  reason,  too,  many  of  the  English  poli- 
ticians are  anxious  to  cut  us  off  from  Oregon,  as 
from  California,  and,  indeed,  to  cripple  us  in  all  di- 
rections. Such,  we  apprehend,  is  the  spirit  of  Mr 
Webster  himself.  If  he  has  made  this  declaration 
to  Mr.  Whitney,  he  is  for  cutting  us  adrift  from 
Oregon,  and  inviting  her  people  to  erect  that  country 
into  an  independent  republic.  How  different  is  this 
feeling  from  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  Genera!  Jack- 
son:  “No  compromise  (of  Oregon)  but  at  the  can- 
non’s mouth!” 

Col.  Benton  on  the  Oregon  Question — from 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  Sth  inst.  We  touch 
upon  this  subject  to-day  only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  government  journal  as  to  the  point 
which  it  pronounces  ‘desperate  and  monstrous,’  and 
in  favor  of  which,  it  has  never  heard  of  a single 
argument — not  even  the  shadow  of  one.  We  shall 
not  rely  upon  the  notorious  fact  that  this  government, 
twenty  years  ago,  officially  proposed  to  accept  as  the 
boundary  the  49 ih  degree  of  north  latitude.  We 
present  to  the  organ  of  the  administration,  which 
appears  to  be  so  little  acquainted  with  public  history, 
or  even  with  the  principles  and  acts  of  its  own  party, 
the  record  evidence  of  the  ground  taken  by  the  pre- 
sent leading  and  most  intelligent  member  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 


at  a time  when  he  was  the  most  zealous  Oregonite 
in  either  house  of  congress.  We  pass  by  the  ground 
taken  by  our  diplomatists  heretofore,  because  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  administration  party  will  con- 
sider the  following  evidence,  more  conclusive  still: 
Extracts  from  the  Executive  Journal  of  Ihe  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

“Friday,  February  1,  1828. 
“Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  rend,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  confi- 
dence for  ihe  use  of  the  senate: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  to  treat  any  longer  with 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  reference  to  their  territo- 
rial claims  and  boundaries  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains upon  the  basis  of  a joint  occupation,  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  country  claimed  by  each  party. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  that  the  third  article 
of  the  convention  of  October  20' h,  1818,  for  such 
joint  occupation,  be  allowed  to  expire  upon  its  own 
'imitation. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  treat  with  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  reference  to  said  claims  and 
boundaries,  upon  the  basis  of  a separation  of  interests, 
and  the  establishment  of  a permanent  boundary  be- 
tween them,  in  the  shortest  possible  lime. 

“ Tuesday , February  5th.  1828. 
“The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solutions submitted  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  a division 
being  called  for,  they  were,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, modified  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  reference  to  (heir  territorial  claims  and 
boundaries  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  joint  occupation  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  subjects  of  Great.  Britain,  of  the 
country  claimed  by  each  power. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  for  the  government  of 
the  United  Stales  lo  treat  wilh  his  Britannic  Majesty  in 
reference  to  said  claims  and  boundaries,  upon  the  basis  of 
a separation  of  interests,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  FORTY  NINTH  degree  of  north  latitude 
as  a permanent  boundary  between  them,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time." 

These  opinions  of  Mr.  Benton,  upon  this  subject, 
are  far  from  having  been  hastily  adopted.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  quotation  made  by  Mr. 
Winthrop  from  Col.  Benton’s  speech  in  congress 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1825,  that  he  at  that  time  enter- 
tained the  same  opinions.  We  quote  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  during  last  session  of  congress. 

The  Washington  Union  of  the  8th  objects  to 
these  remarks  of  Col.  Benton  being  now  appli- 
cable, on  account  of  their  having  been  made  so  many 
years  since,  (1825),  and  because  of  the  line  being 
proposed  as  a compromise. 

The  first  of  the  objections  seems  to  be  effectually 
removed  by  the  production  of  the  following,  adduced 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  11th  inst. 

Extract  from  a speech  delivered  January  U2lli,  1843,  in  Ihe 
senate  of  ;lie  United  Stales,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  II. 
Benton. 

“Mr.  B.  said  he  would  not  restate  the  American 
title  to  this  country:  it  had  been  well  done  by  others 
who  had  preceded  him  in  debate.  He  would  only 
give  a little  more  development  to  two  points — the 
treaties  of  1803  and  1819;  the  former  with  France, 
by  which  we  acquired  Louisiana;  the  latter  with 
Spain,  by  which  we  acquired  all  her  rights  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  north  of  42  degrees. — 
By  the  first  of  these  treaties  we  became  a party  to 
the  tentli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between 
France  and  England;  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1714, 
which  terminated  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne  and 
Lou:-  XIV,  and  settled  all  their  differences  of  every 
kind  in  Europe  and  America,  arid  undertook  to  pre- 
vent ihe  recurrence  of  future  difference's  between 
them.  The  tenth  article  of  this  treaty  applied  to 
their  settlements  and  territories  in  North  America, 
and  directed  coinin', varies  to  be  appointed  to  mark 
and  define  their  possessions.  These  commissaries 
did  their,  work,  i’hey  drew  a line  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  to  separate  the  French  and  British  dominions,  and 
to  prevent  future  encroachments  and  collisions.  This 
line  fe_.au  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  arid  followed  a 
course  slightly  south  of  west  to  the  centre  of  North 
America,  leaving  the  British  settlements  ol  Hudson 
bay  to  the  north,  and  the  French  Canadian  posses- 
sions to  the  south.  This  line  took  for  a landmark 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  was  then  believed  to 
be  due  east  from  the  head  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
from  that  point  took  the  forty  ninth  parallel  of 
latitude  indefinitely  to  the  west.  The  language  of  the 
line  is  ‘ indefinitely and  this  established  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  erected  a wall  beyond 
which  future  French  settlements  could  not  cross  lo  the 
north  nor  British  lo  the.  south. 
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“As  purchasers  of  Louisiana,  the  treaty  of  1803 
made  us  parly  to  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht , 
and  made  the  forty  ninth  parallel  the  same  to  us 
and  the  British  which  it  had  been  to  the  French  and  the 
British:  it  became  a wail  which  neither  could  pass, 
so  far  as  it  depended  upon  that  line.” 

The  Intelligencer  adds — “At  a later  period  of  the 
same  speech,  it  is  true,  that,  after  inveighing  in 
strong  and  even  bitter  terms  against  the  British  claim 
of  territorial  right  south  of  latitude  49  Mr.  B.  does 
allude  to  more  northern  rights  alleged  to  have  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain;  but  as  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  it  is  clear  that  he  considers  the  line 
of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  to  have  been  definitive- 
ly established  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1714,  i the  trea- 
ty of  peace  between  France  and  England;  that  is  to 
say,  not  seventeen  or  twenty-one,  but  a hundred  and 
thirty-one  years  ago.” 

“The  honorable  member  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Doug- 
lass) seemed  greatly  excited  yesterday  at  a remark 
which  fell  from  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Morris)  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  Oregon  territory,  and  to  the  lilceliheod  of  its  be- 
coming the  site  of  an  independent  nation,  instead  of 
remaining  as  a-permanent  member  of  our  own  con- 
federacy. The  honorable  member  chafed  himself 
into  a state  of  most  towering  indignation  at  the  hare 
suggestion  of  such  an  idea,  and  denounced  it  in  the 
most  unsparing  terms  as  an  almost  treasonable  pro- 
position for  dissolving  the  union,  lie  invoked  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  to  this  first  intimation 
of  a design  to  dismember  our  republic,  and  demand- 
ed a prompt  expression  of  rebuke  and  condemnation 
upon  all  who  were  privy  to  so  monstrous  and  revolt- 
ing a proposition.  Pray,  sir,  does  the  honorable 
member  know  with  whom  this  idea  originated,  or  by 
whom,  certainly,  it  was  most  deliberately  and  em- 
phatically uttered  in  this  capital?  Let  me  beg  his 
attention  to  a passage  from  the  speech  of  an  honora- 
ble senator  from  Missouri,  who,  I hope,  has  lost  no- 
thing of  the  confidence  of  his  own  party  by  a course 
of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
by  waieh  he  has  gained  the  respect  of  not  a few  of 
his  political  opponents,  and  has  literally  ‘overcome 
more  than  his  enemies.’ 

“ ‘Mr.  Benton  proceeded  to  the  next  inquiry — the 
effect  which  the  occupation  of  the  Columbia  would 
have  upon  this  Union.  On  this  point  he  could  speak 
for  himself  only,  but  he  would  speak  without  reserve. 
He  belived  that  the  union  of  these  states  would  not 
be  jeoparded  by  the  occupation  of  that  river,  but  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  planting  the  germ  of  a new 
and  independent  power  beyond  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. There  was  a beginning  arid  a natural  pro- 
gress in  the  order  of  things.  The  military  post  on 
the  Columbia  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a settlement. 
Farmers,  traders,  and  artisans  v. ould  collect  about 
it.  When  arrived  at  some  degree  of  strength  and 
population,  the  young  society  would  sicken  of  a 
military  government,  and  sigh  fur  the  establishment 
of  a civil  authority.  A territorial  government  ob- 
tained, the  full  enjoyment  of  state  rights  would  next 
be  demanded;  and,  these  acquired,  loud  clamors 
would  soon  be  heard  against  t tie  hardship  of  coming 
so  far  to  the  seat  of  government.  All  this  would  be 
in  the  regular  order  of  events,  and  the  consequence 
should  be  foreseen  and  provided  for.  This  republic 
should  have  limits.  The  present  occasion  does  not 
require  me  to  say  where  these  limits  should  be  found 
on  the  north  and  south;  but  they  are  fixed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  posterity  will  neither  lack  sense 
to  see  nor  resolution  tostep  up  to  them.  Westward, 
we  can  speak  without  reserve;  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  may  be  named  without  offence,  as 
presenting  a convenient,  natural,  and  everlasting 
boundary.  Along  the  back  of  this  ridge  the  western 
limit  of  this  republic  should  be  drawn,  and  the  statue 
of  the  fabled  god  Terminus  should  be  raised  upon  its 
highest  peak,  never  to  be  thrown  down.  In  planting 
the  seed  of  a new  power  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  it  should  be  well  understood  that,  when 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  new  govern- 
ment should  separate  from  the  mother  empire,  as 
the  child  separates  from  the  parent  at  the  age  of 
manhood.  The  heights  of  the  Rocky  nu  untains 
should  divide  their  possessions;  and  the  mother  re- 
public would  find  herself  indemnified  for  her  cares 
and  expense  about  the  infant  power,  in  the  use  of  a 
post  in  the  Pacific  ocean;  the  protection  of  her  in- 
terests in  that  sea;  theenjoyment  of  the  fur  trad r ; 
the  control  of  the  Indians;  the  exclusion  of  a mo- 
narchy from  her  border;  the  frustration  of  the  hos- 
tile schemes  of  Great  Britain;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
erection  of  a new  republic,  composed  of  her  children, 
speaking  her  language,  inheriting  her  principles,  de- 
voted to  liberty  and  equality,  and  ready  to  stand  by 
her  side  against  the  combined  powers  of  the  old 
world.’ 

“Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  the  views  of  Mr. 


Benton  in  1825.  Here  is  (he  earbest  public  expres- 
sion of  ihe  idea  which  has  so  electrified  with  horror 
the  honorable  member  from  Illinois,  and  has  drawn 
forth  the  heaviest  bolts  of  his  indignation.  Truly, 
sir, — 

“ ‘Full  many  a shaft,  at  random  sent. 

Hi  s mark  the  archer  little  meant.’ 

“His  fulminations,  it  is  plain,  have  passed  quite 
over  the  heads  of  his  opponents,  and  have  fallen  upon 
one  whom  he  would  gladly  have  spared. 

Thomas  Jefferson  on  Oregon.  Mr.  Winthrop, 
continuing  his  speech,  said,  “Nor  is  Mr.  Beriton  the 
only  one  of  the  honorable  member’s  democratic  exem- 
plars whom  he  hath  unconsciously  scathed.  A most 
respectable  and  intelligent  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  T.  G. 
Cary,  of  Boston)  visited  Monticello  in  1818.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  then  greatly  interested  in  the  subject 
of  western  emigration  and  in  the  reports  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  in- 
quired whether,  when  Mr.  Astor  sold  out  Astoria  to 
the  British  fur  company,  he  retained  a. right  to  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  there?  ‘Because,’ said  he,  T am 
anxious  to  ascertain  thatthere  was  some  reservation 
on  which  a territorial  claim  may  be  made.  I am 
desirous  of  seeing  a new  confederation  growing  up 
there.’  ‘You  say  a new  confederation,  (replied  my 
friend;)  you  mean  a distinct  one,  then.’  ‘Certainly,’ 
said  Mr.  Jefferson,  ‘the  extent  would  be  altogether 
too  great  for  one  government.’? 

“The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Astor,  which  has  been  referred  to 
by  another  highly  intelligent  and  distinguished  Bos- 
ton merchant,  (Hon.  William  Sturgis,)  in  a very 
able  lecture  upon  the  Oregon  question,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Boston  Mercantile  Lihrary  Association  a 
fow  days  since.  In  that  letter,  Mr.  Jefferson  says: 

“ ‘I  considered  as  a great  public  acquisition  the 
commencement  of  a settlement  on  that  point  of  the 
western  coast  of  America,  and  looked  forward  with 
gratification  to  the  time  when  its  descendants  should 
have  spread  themselves  through  the  whole  length  of 
that  coast,  covering  it  with  free  ond  independent 
Americans,  unconnected  with  us  but  by  the  lies  of  blood 
and  interest,  and  enjoying,  like  us,  the  rights  of  self- 
government.’  ” 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  opinions„ufon  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, were  given  with  his  characteristic  energy  in  a 
speech  a few  years  since  in  the  U.  S Senate.  He 
is  for  deferring  all  disputes  upon  the  subject,  and 
by  a “masterly  inactivity,”  leaving  the  territory 
quietly  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  Union  as  it  inevi- 
tably would  do  in  no  very  great  length  of  time. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

Oregon  and  War.  The  intimation  which  we  pub- 
lished, among  the  English  news  by  the  Caledonia,  that 
Great  Britain  was  urging  toward  the  labors  at  her  dock- 
yards, and  hastening  the  completion  of  her  ships  and 
steamers,  seems  to  have  excited  much  attention  among 
those  who  art;  looking  out  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  England  intends  a war 
because  she  finishes  up  her  ships  and  steamers.  With 
her  i lie  chance  ol  a contest  is  a motive  for  preparation. 
She  loves  to  settle  her  treaties  with  drums  braced  and 
cannons  charged  and  pruned;  but  the  fact  that  she  is  us- 
ing uncommon  activity  in  her  warlike  preparation,  and 
most  natural  is  the  inquiry.  “Are  we  ready?”  We  are 
noi  ready.  O if  commerce  is  abroad,  and  our  armed 
ships  scattered.  But  is  preparation  necessary?  At  least, 
it  is  not  rendered  n cessary  by  any  matter  now  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  But  it  tnay  be  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  manner  in  which  these  relations  are  treat- 
ed by  the  President,  and  the  language  of  the  “organ”  is 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  apprehension  that  our  relations 
with  England  may  be  disturbed. 

The  territory  ol  Oregon  is  the  bone  of  contention,  a 
real  bone,  for  there  is  upon  it  no  meal;  and  while  it  re- 
mains as  it  is,  undisturbed,  it  is  certainly  gathering  affi- 
nities for  this  country  with  every  j'ear’s  existence.  But 
tlie  President  has  already  declared  that  the  right  to  that 
country  is  in  the  United  States;  and  now  having  com- 
mitted the  error  of  making  that  assertion  out  of  all  time, 
and  without  any  necessity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will 
leel  called  upon  to  repeat  the  assertion,  and  move  to- 
wards its  enforcement.  Here  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a 
small  President.  He  is  compelled  to  acts  which  are  ad 
caplandum,  which  appeal  continually  to  strong  prejudices 
and  local  feelings.  To  neglect  a repetition  would  expose 
the  Executive  to  a charge  ol  a want  of  nerve — perhaps 
“a  want  of  pluck’’  would  be  more  appropriate;  and  so 
the  nation  must  suffer  because  the  President  has  his 
consistency  to  sustain,  against  the  evident  good  of  the 
country  and  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

But  some  say:  “Let  him  bluster,  there  is  too  much 

good  sense  in  the  Congress,  and  in  Great  Britain,  to  go 
to  war.’’  We  do  not  know  that.  We  have  not  the 
m -st  exalted  opinion  of  the  good  sense  of  Congress. — 
There  are  among  its  members  too  many  who  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  their  places,  and  who  might  so  use  them, 
in  case  of  a war,  as  to  render  the  loss  thereof  of  little 
consequence.  The  active  men  of  a war  are  not  the  pro- 
fitable men  of  peace.  Those  who  fatten  on  contracts  in 
war.  differ  in  character  from  those  who  pursue  com- 
merce and  peace  and  those  who  have  lived  through  one 


war,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such  a state 
calls  into  actively  and  prominence  a class  of  people  that 
could  attain  but  little  desirable  note  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  upon  war  for  national  honor,  and  its 
necessity  to  national  respect.  We  will  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  such  positibus;  but  we  will  say  that  very  few 
wars  have  done  as  much  for  national  honor  as  the  same 
time  spent  in  peace  would  have  done,  without  the  loss 
of  life,  the  depreciation  of  morals,  and  the  worst  of  re- 
volutions in  social  life. 

But  suppose  there  should  be  no  war,  after  all  the  threa- 
tening and  scolding,  still  the  effect  of  that  unsettled  state 
which  is  consequent  upon  the  belligeren'  attitude  of  na- 
tiems  talking  of  war,  is  most  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  re- 
gular business,  and  destructive  of  those  plans  of  trade 
by  which  the  public  is  benefited,  and  from  which  indivi- 
duals derive  advantage.  The  disturbing  influences  of 
this  unsettled  state  are  sometimes  productive  of  sudden 
wealth  to  some  who  have  never  earned  success  by  cal- 
culation or  labor;  but  the  regular' business  man  suffers  in 
proportion.  What  we  need  now’is  such  a man  at  the 
head  of  affairs  rs  could  afford  to  consider  the  good  of 
the  country  without  regard  to  personal  position,  and  a- 
wait  tile  certain  advantages  to  himself  which  would  fol- 
low his  sacrifice  for  the  nation;  we  want  a man  with 
some  capital  of  credit,  experience,  and  talent,  which 
would  enable  him  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  the  force 
of  a credit  previously  acquired. 

The  nation  cannot  afford  to  keep  up  a Pri'edent  who 
has  not  something  upon  which  he  can  rest,  something 
upon  which  he  can  point  back  to  with  entire  confidence. 
He  must  be  able  to  survive  the  day,  without  the  compen- 
sating applause  of  a party,  and  look  to  the  future,  to  the 
results  of  his  measures  for  the  reward.  Alas!  our  Pre- 
sidents are  not  for  the  ciedil  system. 

From  the  New  Yorh  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Oregon  Controversy.  Hitherto  only  the  noisy, 
inflammatory  portion  of  the  Democratic  press  has  de- 
clared its  views  on  the  subject  of  Oregon,  while  the  more 
sensible,  reflecting  portion  of  it  has  remained  silent,  or 
talked  around  the  question.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
danger  becomes  imminent  of  a serious  disturbance  of 
our  pacific  relations — we  may  say  an  absolute  certainty, 
in  case  the  views  of  the  government  organ  are  carried 
into  effect— the  real  sentiment  of  the  Democratic  press 
begins  to  be  developed.  It  is  time,  quite  time.  For  the 
effect  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  is  to  create  a false 
sentiment — a party  sentiment — in  favor  of  measures 
which  the  cool  judgment  of  the  nation  can  never  ap- 
prove- And  this  false  sentiment,  thus  created,  or  seem- 
ing to  be  created,  is  liable  to  produce  a disastrous  effect 
upon  the  Government,  by  making  it  feel  that  any  other 
terms  than  “the  whole  of  Oregon,’’  even  to  latitude  54 
40,  would  be  frowned  upon  by  the  people,  as  a craven 
concession  to  arrogance  and  power.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  see  such  paragraphs  in  Democratic  papers  as  we 
find  in  the  last  Evening  Post. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER’S  SPEECH 

AT  FANEUIL  HALL. 


At  the  whig  mass  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  Nov. 
7th,  preparatory  to  the  Massachusetts  election,  which 
took  place  the  Monday  following, 

The  Hon.  J.  Hubbard,  on  taking  the  chair,  made 
an  appropriate  and  animating  speech,  and  submit- 
ted a series  of  resolutions. 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  in  a speech  which  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

After  Mr.  Winthrop  had  concluded,  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster  rose,  and  came  forward  on  the 
platform.  He  was  greeted  with  long  continued  bursts 
of  applause.  For  the  report  of  the  speech  which  he 
made  on  this  occasion  we  are  indebted  to  the  Daily 
Advertiser: 

I think,  gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  question  where 
we  are.  (Renewed  cheering.)  This  Faneuil  Hall. 
It  is  filled,  as  it  was  wont  tote  filled  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  by  firm,  intelligent,  and  disinterested 
lovers  of  American  liberty.  It  is  filled  as  we  have 
seen  it  filled  in  out  day  and  generation,  and  as  may 
Heaven  order  it  may  be  filled  hereafter,  by  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren,  united  in  entertain- 
ing the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  glorious  republic.  (Cheers.) 

I have  not  been  willing,  gentlemen,  to  deny  myself 
the  performance  of  the  duly  of  meeting  here  to- 
night the  vvhigs  of  the  county  of  Sullolk  and  city  of 
Boston.  An  important  election,  doubtless,  is  pend- 
ing. We  are  truly  in  something  of  a crisis,  and  it  is 
a peculiarity  of  the  limes  in  which  we  live  that  year 
after  year  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  important 
crises.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  for  e ghteen  or 
twenty  years  every  new  recurrence  of  this  season  of 
the  year,  which  calls  upon  us  to  exercise  our  elec- 
tive franchise,  has  found  us  in  something  of  a crisis! 
Because  the  great  question  of  the  interior  policy  of 
the  country,  the  great  question  which  relates  to  the 
labor  and  industry  of  the  country,  has,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  been  a subject  of  perpetual  recurring  de- 
bate and  contest  before  popular  bodies  and  both 
houses  of  congress.  But  if  we  live — if  it  is  our  for 
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tune  to  live  in  a time  when  these  crises  succeed  each 
other  annually — or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are 
called  upon  annually  to  exercise  our  elective  fran 
chise  as  free  people  of  the  state,  there  is  imposed 
upon  us,  as  there  were  imposed  upon  generations 
which  have  gone  before  us,  the  great  duty  of  main- 
taining public  liberty  by  the  exercise  of  that  perpe- 
tual vigilance  which  is  supposed  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  free  institutions. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  topics  before  the  country, 
before  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  on  which 
I have  on  this  occasion  to  address  a few  words  to 
you.  The  immediate  occasion  which  now  calls  us 
together  is  the  election  of  officers  of  the  stale  go- 
vernment. Those  who  have  administered  that  go- 
vernment for  the  last  year  are  the  candidates  of  the 
whigs  for  re  election.  I shall  say  nothing  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  duties  have  been  discharged 
by  them;  for  if  there  is  any  objection  made  to  their 
conduct,  that  objection  has  not  reached  me.  I know 
of  no  reason  connected  with  their  official  duty 
which  should  prevent  any  of  us,  who  as  a whig  ad- 
heres still  to  whig  principles,  from  giving  his  support 
and  his  vote  for  the  re-election  of  George  N.  Briggs 
and  John  Reed.  But  then  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
every  state  election,  1 mean  every  general  state  elec- 
tion, has  some  bearing  on  those  great  general  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  the  decision  of  whicli  is  con- 
fided to  the  general  government,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  commonwealth  have  a deep  and  abiding 
interest,  ft  is  my  purpose  to  offer  a few  remarks 
only  on  one  or  two  of  those  national  questions  this 
evening. 

[the  OREGON  QUESTION  ] 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  I 
important  duties  confided  to  the  general  government 
is  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country.  The  foreign  relations,  in  a peculiar 
manner,  are  entrusted  to  the  discretion,  the  authori-  ! 
ty,  and  the  power  of  the  general  government.  At 
the  present  moment  all  perceive  that  in  regard  to 
our  foreign  relations,  there  is  one,  and  I am  happy  ! 
to  say,  but  one  question  of  exciting  interest.  It  is  of 
a nature  so  delicate  and  important  that  while  there  I 
rests  upon  it  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country,  1 
it  is  nevertheless  a question  upon  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  with  security  and  care  before  a public 
audience,  f refer,  gentlemen,  to  the  question  now 
pending  as  a question  of  main  interest,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of 
Oregon. 

I suppose  it  is  the  sentiment  of  every  sensible  and 
just  man  that  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try on  honorable  terms,  and  under  circumstances  fa-  I 
vorable  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  is  an  ob- 1 
jecl  in  itself  highly  desirable.  I suppose  I may  take  it 
lor  granted  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  assembly,  the 
public  peace  of  two  great  commercial  countries, 
which  hold  together  a daily  intercourse  exceeding  that 
between  any  other  two  countries  in  the  world,  shall 
not  be  lightly  disturbed;  and  upon  the  foundation  of 
these  general  ideas  to  say  a word  or  two  upon  a sub- 
ject which  seems  within  a few  days  to  have  excited 
considerable  alarm. 

The  only  question  now  remaining  out  of  all  those 
which  have  excited  attention  between  the  countries, 
is  the  question  of  the  Oregon  territory.  What  is  that 
question?  How  does  it  stand?  The  Oregon  territo- 
ry embraces  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  and  between  the  Stony 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  territory, 
or  of  the  rights  which  one  or  the  other  parly  find  to 
it.  It  is  enough  to  say  it  is  in  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  lias  been  in  dispute 
for  forty  years.  This  controversy  seems  now  to  be 
approaching  a sort  u!  crisis;  and  there  are  from  time 
to  time  symptoms  of  alarm  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic or  the  other,  as  to  the  consequence  of  the 
course  of  policy  which  cither  government  may  pur- 
sue. Let  us  luok  fairjy  and  calmly  to  see  how  it  stands. 
The  territory,  as  i have  said,  has  been  the  subject 
ot  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  both  governments 
for  a great  many  years. 

It  iias  constantly  been  subject  of  negotiation,  and 
yet  the  governments  have  not  been  able  to  agree. — 
As  far  back  as  ISIS,  not  being  able  to  come  to  terms 
of  agreement,  they  stipulated  by  a convention,  which 
is  in  force  at  this  present  moment,  that  the  whole 
territory  should  be  thrown  open  to  both  countries  until 
the  boundary  was  finally  settled.  That  was  the  pro- 
vision of  convention,  which  was  confined  at  first  to 
a limit  ol  ten  year;  afterwards  continued  by  agree- 
ment indefinitely— or  until  one  of  the  two  nations 
expressed  a'disposition  to  terminate  it.  That  sig- 
nification ol  a disposition  to  end  it  has  never  been 
given  by  either  party,  and  the  whole  country  of  Ore- 
gon at  this  moment  is  open  to  the  limiting,  the  set 
llements,  the  commerce,  and  the  ships  of  both  na- 
tions, under  treaty  stipulations. 


Now,  gentlemen,  I desire  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  I hope  that  1 may  not  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  misunderstood  while  I proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
I say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  country,  what 
all  know,  that  in  the  whole  scope  of  this  question  it 
appears  that  this  is  a subject  for  negotiation,  for 
discussion,  for  amicable  settlement;  and  so  it  has 
been  regarded  by  both  governments  lor  the  whole 
length  of  time.  It  was  because  the  two  govern- 
ments could  not  agree  as  to  the  proper  division  of 
the  territory,  or  upon  any  other  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, that  in  1818  they  determined  on  joint  occupa- 
tion until  they  could  come  to  some  understanding 
about  it.  And,  with  the  same  spirit,  this  govern- 
ment, at  three  different  times,  in  1818,  in  1824,  in 
1826,  has  proposed  to  the  British  government  a 
straight  line  of  division,  the  parallel  of  49°,  all 
north  of  which  should  be  assigned  to  England,  and 
all  south  belong  to  America.  While  the  English 
government  did  not  accede  to  this  proposition  of  our 
government,  it  did  not  insist  upon  any  right  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon.  Therefore  the  position  of  the 
question,  by  the  admission  of  both  governments 
through  this  long  series  ol  years,  is  that  of  a ques- 
tion for  discussion,  and  negotiation,  and  compromise, 
and  amicable  settlement.  iProlonged  applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  1 read,  with  interest  of  course, 
the  discussion  upon  this  subject  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons three  months  ago,  resulting  in  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  British  premier,  which  received 
Hie  sanction  of  that  house;  and  1 am  willing  to  avail 
myself  of  the  language  of  that  minister  upon  this 
subject,  and  apply  it  to  one  side  of  the  question,  as 
he  did  to  his.  I have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to 
the  temper  of  that  language;  1 am  free  to  say  that  it 
was  a temper  becoming  a large  minded,  liberal,  and 
just  statesman.  But  what  the  British  minister  said 
in  the  house  of  commons — in  its  sum  and  substance 
— was  that  England  had  rights  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion that  must  be  and  would  be  respected.  I adopt 
the  same  language  on  our  side,  and  say  that  we  also 
have  rights  that  ought  to  be,  must  be,  arid  will  be 
respected.  (Cheers.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I do  not  propose  to  express  to 
you  an  opinion  upon  this  subjecl:  1 have  no  belter 
opinion  than  any  one  of  you  as  to  the  mariner  in 
which  this  adjustment  ought  to  be  made,  but  1 have 
fui!  confidence,  the  utmost  confidence,  that  it  can 
be  made;  that  it  can  be  made  by  wise  and  mode- 
I rate  measures  in  a manner  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  with  all  the  rights  of  all  parties. 

1 (Cheers.) 

I am  the  more  confident  of  this  when  I look  a 
little  forward  and  see  the  state  of  things  which  is 
not  far  in  advance.  Where  is  Oregon?  On  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  three  thousand  miles  from  us,  and 
twice  as  far  from  England.  Who  is  to  settle  it? — 
Americans  mainly,  some  settlers  undoubtedly  from 
England;  but  all  Anglo  Saxons;  all  men  educated  in 
notions  of  independent  government,  and  all  silf  de- 
pendent. And  now  let  me  ask  if  there  be  any  sen- 
sible man  in  the  whole  United  States  who  will  say 
for  a moment  that  when  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand 
: persons  of  this  description  shall  find  themselves  on 
! the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  they  will  long 
consent  to  be  under  the  rules  either  of  the  Ameri- 
can congress  or  the  British  parliament.  They  will 
raise  a standard  for  themselves,  and  they  ought  to 
| do  it.  1 look  forward  to  the  period  when  they  will  do 
as  this  not  so  far  distant,  taut  that  many  now  present, 
and  those  not  among  the  youngest  of  us,  will  see  a 
great  Pacific  republican  nation.  I believe  that  it  is 
in  the  course  ot  providence  and  of  human  destiny 
that  a great  state  is  to  arise,  of  English  and  A neri- 
I can  descent,  witose  power  will  bo  established  over 
| the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  that  all 
those  rights  of  natural  and  political  liberty,  all  those 
I great  principle  that  bolh  nations  h .ve  inherited  from 
I their  fathers,  will  be  transmitted  through  us  to  them, 
so  that  there  will  exist  at  the  mouth  of  ttie  Colum- 
bia, or  more  probably  further  south,  a great  Pacific 
republic,  a nation  where  our  children  may  go  for  a 
residence,  separating  themselves  from  this  govern- 
ment, and  forming  an  integral  part  of  a new  govern- 
ment, half  way  between  England  and  China;  in  tiie 
most  healthful,  fertile,  and  desirable  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  quite  loo  far  remote  from  Europe  and 
from  this  side  of  tiie  American  continent  to  be  under 
the  government  inlluence  of  either  country. 

This  state  of  tilings  by  no  means  so  far  off  as  we 
may  imagine,  by  no  means  so  remote  from  the  pre- 
sent tune  as  may  be  supposed;  ani,  looking  to  this 
stale  of  things,  this  question  becomes  one  upon  which 
intelligent  and  well  disposeJ  men  might  very  readily 
come  to  an  agreement. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  this  a 
subject  upon  which  it  is  proper  by  popular  appeal, 
or  by  loud  representations  of  patriolism,  or  by  a sort 
of  stormy  defiance  of  the  powc*.-  ud  a great  nation 


o:i  our  side— is  it  proper,  on  the  other  side,  by  cries 
about  the  maritime  ascendency  of  England,  the  great 
wealth,  the  dignity,  the  power,  the  martial  prowess 
of  England— is  it  a question  on  which,  by  outcries 
of  this  sort  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  these  two 
great  communities  are  to  be  embroiled  and  plagued 
in  all  their  commercial  and  friendly  relations,  or  to 
be  compelled  to  run  into  the  horrors  of  war?  No, 
gentlemen — t he  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  it. 

I have  said  I will  not  undertake  to  express  an  opi- 
nion as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  may  bo 
settled.  I will  say,  however,  what  appears  to  be 
natural.  It  is  well  known  that  the  49lh  degree  of 
north  latitude  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  wes- 
tern part  of  (his  country  and  the  British  provinces, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Stony  Mountains.  It  seems 
to  be  natural  enough,  if  the  two  governments  con- 
template a change,  that  they  should  agree  to  an  ex- 
tension of  this  same  line  westward;  that  the  two 
should  keep  on  abrca3t,  side  by  side,  with  the  same 
line  of  division  till  they  reach  the  Pacific  ocean. — 
It  is  well  known  that,  about  where  the  Columbia 
river  crosses  the  49 ih  parallel,  it  makes  a turn  and 
flows  nearly  southward.  Very  well.  Suppose  it 
made  as  sudden  a sweep  to  the  northward.  England 
would  then  naturally  say,  this  river,  which  has  been 
making  westward,  sweeps  to  the  norlhward;  instead 
of  making  with  it  a great  bend  of  the  north,  we 
will  leave  it,  and  go  oil  straight  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
on  this  parallel  of  49  degrees.  ' For  the  same  rea- 
son, it  is  not  unnatural  for  the  United  States'  to  say, 
since  it  proves  that  the  river  makes  a circuit  to  the 
south — instead  of  following  that  current,  we  will  go 
straight  upon  the' 49th  parallel  till  we  meet  the  shore 
of  tiie  Pacific  ocean. 

This  very  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  three  successive  times.  It  was 
made  in  1818,  in  1824,  and  in  1826,  again  and  again 
to  follow  up  the  49th  parallel,  westward  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  not  only  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  over  the  mountains  and  onward  to  the 
ocean. 

I am  not  about  to  say  whether  this  is  a proper  di- 
vision of  the  territory  or  not.  But  I do  say,  that, 
as  it  has  been  so  often  repeated  in  this  manner  twen- 
ty-five, and  twenty,  and  eighteen  years  ago,  it  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  to  negotiate  about 
and  treat  about  on  either  side — that  is  not  a question 
free  from  dilficully  on  either  side.  [Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  who  is  the  man  at  the  head  of 
either  government  who  svill  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  on  a war,  between  two 
nations  like  Great  Britain  and  America,  upon  a 
question  of  this  kind,  until  he  is  prepared  to  show 
that  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  he  could  do  has 
been  done  to  avoid  such  a terrible  ultimate  result. 
(Mr.  W.  was  interrupted  here  with  renewed  cheers.) 
If  a British  minister,  under  whose  administral ion  a 
war  should  ensue  on  the  question,  cannot  stand  up  in 
parliament  and  show  that  it  is  not  his  fault — cannot 
show  that  he  has  done  every  thing  which  an  honest 
and  sensible  man  could  do  to  avert  the  conflict,  I 
undertake  to  say  that  no  power  or  popularity  can 
uphold  his  shaking  position  for  an  hour.  [Cheers.] 
And  in  the  same  sense  and  spirit  I say,  that  if,  in 
this  country,  any  party  shall,  before  we  are  aware  of 
ii,  plunge  us  into  a war  upon  this  question,  it  must 
expect  to  meet  a very  severe  interrogatory  from  the 
American  people — must  expect  to  prepare  itself  to 
show  that  it  has  done  all  it  could,  without  any  bias 
from  the  pride  of  success  or  the  love  of  war — all 
that  it  could  do  to  keep  the  nation  safe  from  so  great 
a calamity,  with  the  preservation  ot  its  rights  and  its 
honor. 

Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that  any  man,  Prime 
Minister  of  England  or  President  of  the  U.  States, 
who  should  unnecessarily  light  up  the  flames  of  war 
upon  such  a subject,  (flames,'  let  me  add,  that  will 
burn  over  tiie  whole  globe,)  may  well  consider  the 
n--.  i]ius  of  Ins  country  addressing  to  him  Hie  words 
which  the  orator  of  R tine  supposed  Ihe  genius  of 
his  country  would  address  to  him  if  he  did  not  quell 
the  Catiline  ^conspiracy:  *V2.i  cum  bel/o  vas/abilur  l- 
titiiu,  yexnbunlur  urbes.  tecta  ar deb  uni:  turn  le  noil  exis- 
liiinm  inviMas  incendio  co.-'Jlugraturum."  [Applause.] 

No,  gentleman!  the  man  who  shall,  incautiously, 
or  led  on  by  false  ambition  or  party  pride,  kindle 
those  fires  of  war  over  the  globe  on  this  question 
must  look  out  for  it— must  expect  to  be  himself 
consumed  in  a burning  conflagration  of  general  re- 
proach. [Prolonged  cheers.] 

There  will  be  a public  indignation  before  which 
no  popularity,  public  or  private,  can  stand — it  will 
meit  down  every  monument  of  the  dead,  it  will  de- 
stroy all  respect  for  the  living,  it- will  burn  up  every 
vesiage  of  respect  for  individual  worth,  if  unnescs- 
sarily,  if  recklessly,  if  ambitiously,  it  has  plunged 
the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two  civilized  Christian 
slates  of  the  world  into  war— a war  which  shall 
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cause  the  loss  of  millions  of  wealth— shall  turn  ci 
ties  to  smoke — shall  cost  thousands  and  hundreds  ol 
thousands  lives;  and  those  smoking  cities,  and  that 
destruction  of  property,  and  that  sacrifice  of  life 
shall  be  found  over  the  whole  globe,  in  every  la t i 
tude  and  longitude,  surrounding  the  ball  on  wind 
we  live. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1 do  not  propose  that  on  thb 
subject  we  take  any  alarm.  I propose  that  we  keep 
ourselves  cool  and  calm.  In  some  of  the  southern 
cities  there  is  now  some  agitation  for  fear  of  war.  1 
regret  this  much.  I hardly  say  1 regret  the  feeling; 
that  is  natural.  But  I regret  the  cause.  It  is  a com 
mon  mistake  of  men  not  in  the  most  elevated  posi 
tion,  that  they  think  they  can  play  the  small  patriot 
safely,  in  a small  style.  [Laughter.]  These  art 
those  who  think  that  they  can  talk  of  war  with 
England  and  any  other  nation,  and  get  credit  for 
their  patriotism  and  lofty  love  of  country,  but  keep 
the  game  in  their  own  hands.  That  may  not  hap 
pen.  At  any  rate,  this  is  not  the  way  nor  the  course 
which  just  and  lofty  and  respectable  men  feel  on 
the  great  question  of  peace  or  war. 

The  constant  speculation,  this  supposition  that  war 
may  come,  is  half  as  bad  as  war  itself.  It  inter- 
feres in  all  the  business  and  arrangements  of  life. — 
It  confounds  and  confuses  men  in  regard  to  their 
own  business  plans.  VVliat  we  want  is  sett  led  peace, 
and  the  conviction  that  peace  will  remain  until  there 
is  some  just  and  sensible  cause  for  war. 

On  this  subject  I have  only  further  to  say,  that 
while  it  is  our  duty  not  to  take  or  to  spread  alarm, 
to  believe  and  trust  that  the  government,  that  the 
country  will  set  soberly  and  wisely  and  justly,  it  is 
a less  difficult  thing  than  some  people  imagine  to 
begin  a dispute  whose  result  no  man  in  the  end  can 
control.  Let  the  government  only  be  sure  that  it  is 
right;  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  late  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  let  us  claim  all  that  is  right,  and 
ask  for  nothing  that  is  wrong,  freely  and  magnani- 
mously, and  without  any  particular  array  of  patriotic 
declaration.  [Laughter.] 

[the  tariff  ] 

Among  other  great  questions  upon  which  the  elec- 
tion of  next  Monday  must  have  some  bearing  is  that 
system  of  laws  which  we  call  the  tariff,  which  has 
received  the  general  support  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  Every  man  expects  a ferocious  attack  upon 
the  whole  system.  Every  man  expects  that,  9ince  the 
government  now  in  power  was  established  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  anti-tarifl'slates,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  destroy  the  whole  policy.  How  far  they 
will  succeed  1 know  not.  There  are  circumstances 
of  encouragement — circumstances  of  an  opposite 
character.  But  my  question  is  with  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  What  have  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  expect  from  any  change?  Taking  the  act 
of  1842  as  a general  law,  of  general  operation,  what 
have  the  good  people  oi  Massachusetts  for  good  to 
expect  from  any  change?  The  question  is,  vvhethei 
the  tariff  is  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  Massa- 
chusetts? What  is  the  criterion?  I put  it  upon  one- 
ground  only;  I put  it  upon  this  one  ground.  1 do  not 
inquire  what  profits  are  made  by  the  rich  capitalist, 
or  whether  or  not  a few  individuals  grow  rich  under 
its  influence;  but  I put  the  question:  Are  the  labor- 
ing classes  well  off?  Are  their  wages  high?  Is  labor 
in  demand?  (and  these  questions  comprise  the  pros- 
perity of  five-sixths  of  the  community ) Are  they 
in  good  condition?  1 ask  these  questions;  and  if  you 
give  me  a country  where  labor  is  in  demand  and  the 
laboring  classes  well  off,  1 call  that  a h ippy  country 
— tariff  or  no  tariff?  [Cheers.] 

Does  any  man  suppose  that  if  the  tariff  of  1812 
were  repealed  it  would  raise  the  price  of  wages  hi 
Massachselts?  There  are  parts  of  it  which,  had  we 
opportunity,  we  might  doubtless  alter  to  advantage; 
it  has  its  imperfections;  but,  lake  it  as  a whole,  does 
any  man  suppose  that  if  it  were  destroyed  to-dav, 
and  the  grand  favorite  system  of  a horizontal  duty, 
as  they  call  it,  of  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  levied 
in  its  stead,  that  the  labor  of  Massacbuseets  would 
be  recompensed  as  it  is  now?  I observe  that  the  go- 
vernment organ  quotes  the  example  of  England  to 
support  this  theory  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  a reve- 
nue standard;  and  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  is  fix- 
ed upon  as  just  right.  Now,  I have  reason  to  know 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  this  government  down, 
from  General  Washington’s  administration  to  this 
time,  the  average  of  all  the  duties,  reducing  specific 
duties  to  ad  valorem,  would  amount  to  an  average  ad 
valorem  duty  of  more  than  thirty-four  per  cent. 

Another  fact  is,  that  while  we  are  constantly  told 
of  the  example  of  England  in  this  matter,  and  of  her 
liberal  policy,  and  are  advised,  as  all  those  who  read 
our  government  journals  must  remember,  to  follow 
in  (he  footsteps  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  adopt  his  j 
liberal  policy — I have  seen  it  demonstrated  by  com- 
petent  writers  of  England,  that  the  average  rate  of 
duty  in  that  country  at  this  day,  even  under  Sit  R.  | 


Peel’s  new  system,  is  no  less  than  forty-nine  per  ct. 
Forty-nine  per  cent.!  and  yet  we  are  to  follow  the 
example  of  England,  and  bring  down  our  duties  to 
twenty  percent.!  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

One  thing  more,  gentlemen.  Ttiere  has  always 
been  an  attempt — for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more 
— -to  show  that  this  protective  policy  helps  the  rich 
inly — building  up  such  establishments  only  as  Lowell 
ind  Springfield,  and  other  places  where  large  ope- 
rations are  carried  on.  This  is  not  the  foundation 
if  the  system,  and  never  was.  If  you  go  hack  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  or  if  you  look  at  the 
state  of  things  amongst  us  as  it  is  now,  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  in  the  manufactures  of  a more  individual 
character,  the  shop  manufactures,  those  of  the  work- 
ers in  iron,  in  brass,  of  the  artizans  working  in  their 
own  shops,  with  the  assistance  of  their  wives  and 
children,  these  are  the  interests  for  the  benefit 
of  which  the  system  was  founded  in  Washington’9 
time,  and  is  now.  [Cheers.] 

And  let  every  man  think  of  this,  and  when  he  is 
told  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  great  capitalists 
at  Lowell,  and  Dover,  and  Providence,  and  else- 
where, let  him  look  at  the  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  capaitalists — hammering  over  their 
own  anvils — making  hats  in  their  own  shops — obtain- 
ing by  these  processes  of  manufacture  support  and 
education  for  their  families;  and  then  let  him  remem- 
ber that  without  the  duties  at  the  customs  there  is 
not  one  of  these  manufacturers  that  could  survive 
twelve  months. 

[NATIVE  AMERICAN  PARTY  ] 

Gentlemen,  the  election  is  before  us.  We  should 
he  hare  to-night  with  no  possible  doubt  of  the  result 
of  next  Monday’s  ballotting,  were  it  not  that  in  the 
course  of  years  of  prosperity  there  have  grown 
up — I will  hardly  say  divisions  among  the  whig  par- 
ty— but  that  some  of  them  have  separated  from  us, 
drawing  off  from  us  friends,  many  good  men,  who 
think  with  us  upon  these  great  questions,  particular- 
ly in  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  protec- 
tive policy,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts.  These 
have  withdrawn  effectually  all  their  aid  from  us,  in 
support  of  these  great  objects,  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  call  a “separate  organization.”  I allude  to  the 
party  called  the  Liberty  party,  and  to  the  Native 
American  party. 

I cannot  speak  of  either  of  these  parties  in  terms 
of  reproach  or  unkindness.  I think  of  them  “more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.”  [Applause.]  I must  look 
upon  some  of  them  as  upon  our  brethren  who  were 
with  us  but  lately,  listening  and  speaking  in  our 
councils  in  this  very  ha)).  I mean,  gentlemen,  the 
native  republican  party,  of  whom  it  is  the  farthest 
thing  from  my  mind  to  speak  of  them  or  think  of 
them  with  any  urikindness.  They  are  “bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.”  [Cheers  ] I lament — 
deeply,  fervently  lament — the  course  they  think  it 
their  duty  to  pursue.  What  can  they  do?  What  can 
they  do?  If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  country  which 
is  a cherished  object  of  the  whig*,  it  is  a reforma- 
tion of  the  naturalization  laws.  Who  of  all  the  na- 
tive American  parly  will  go  further  for  this  purpose 
than  1 have  gone,  and  am  willing  lo  go  still  under  the 
constitution,  for  the  protection  of  American,  native 
American  rights,  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box? 
[Applause,  in  the  midst  of  which  a loud  voice  cried, 
“You’re  a good  native,  Daniel;”  to  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster answered,  as  the  cheers  subsided,  “I  rather  think 
1 am.”  Renewed  laughter  and  applause.] 

Within  the  limits  of  the  constitution  I am  willing 
to  go  as  far  a3  he  who  goes  farthest.  I am  older 
than  many  of  the  Native  Americans  themselves. — 
[Laughter.]  I have  seen  the  pernicious  influence  of 
these  foreign  voles  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
have  raised  my  voice  when  there  was  some  chance 
to  in. ike  it  heard;  and  I have  been  met  by  that  party, 
that  political  parly  that  always  counts  upon  every 
foreigner  as  certainly  as  any  monarch  of  Europe 
counts  upon  his  serfs.  I have  seen  that  there  was 
no  remedy  for  the  evil  but  a revision  of  the  natura 
lization  laws.  For  this  I have  done  all  in  my  power. 
[Cheers.]  And  what  1 lament  is,  that  those  who 
have  united  for  this  very  purpose,  themselves  take 
away  a great  part  of  the  strength  necessary  to  ac- 
complish what  they  desire,  and  which,  let  me  tell 
them,  we  desire  as  much  as  they  do.  And  I put  this  to 
them  as  a matter  of  conscience,  for  I hold  that  every 
man  who  holds  the  elective  franchise  holds  it  asja 
trust.  We  may  say  that  he  may  vote  as  he  has  a mind 
to  do,  unless  he  takes  care  not  to  injure  others.  He  is 
as  much  bound  to  give  a correct  decision  as  if  he  were 
acting  upon  a jury  under  oath.  Every  man’s  vote  af- 
ects  ttie  interest  of  every  other  man,  and  when  we  say 
that  he  has  a right  to  vote  as  he  has  a mind  to,  we 
must  reduce  it  to  this,  that  he  has  a right  to  vote  right. 
[Applause.]  Now,  I put  it  to  ever  man — .and  there 
shall  neither  be  taunt  nor  reproach  in  my  language — 
what  he  can  propose  to  himself  favorable  to  the 


amelioration  of  the  naturalization  laws  by  a separate 
organization?  On  the  contrary,  I do  firmly  believe 
that  every  vote  withheld  fur  this  reason  from  the 
whig  candidate  is  like  an  express  resolution  to  di- 
minish the  power,  the  chance,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
revision  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

These  gentlemen  will  send  no  members  to  con- 
gress, but,  if  they  go  on,  they  will  prevent  the  send- 
ing by  the  whigs  of  those  who  would  probably  ad- 
vance their  objects,  and  they  thus  promote  the  elect- 
ing of  those  who  are  opposed  to  their  objects. 

[ABOLITION  PARTY  ] 

Who  are  they  who  are  responsible,  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  genera)  morals,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  spread  of  negro  slavery  over  another  great 
portion  of  the  globe?  Men  to  whom  the  evil  was 
pointed  out,  and  who  in  the  exercise  of  a common 
intelligence  could  not  but  have  foreseen  it. 

It  will  be  admitted  to  be  a general  principle  of 
morals  that  eveay  man  who  foresees  an  evil  and  can 
prevent  it,  and  does  not  choose  to  prevent  it,  is  him- 
self responsible  for  that  evil;  and  1 would  apply  that 
remark  not  only  to  the  native  American  parly,  but  by 
awful  application  to  another  parly  that  exists  among 
us.  There  could  not  have  been  a man  in  the  United 
States  who  did  not  see  that  in  withholding  his  vote 
from  the  whig  candidate  he  aided  directly  in  the 
election  of  the  loeofoco  candidates  for  president  and 
vice  president,  and  that  the  choice  of  these  loeofoco 
candidates  must  inevitably  result  in  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Wa9  it  not  proclaimed  frem  every  hill 
top?  It  was  told  lo  Mr.  Birney  and  his  followers 
again  and  again,  “If  the  whig  candidate  is  chosen , 
Texas  is  out,  and  you  know  it;  if  he  is  not  chosen, 
Texas  is  in  and  you  know  it.”  But  they  said,  “We 
do  not  vote  for  Mr.  Polk.” 

Very  well.  But  you  had  the  means  of  preventing 
the  annexation  of  Texas;  you  knew  your  own  power. 
By  joining  these  as  anxious  as  you  are,  or  as  you 
profess  to  be,  to  prevent  it,  you  could  prevent  it.  If 
you  did  not  join  them,  it  would  take  place.  You  did 
not  join  them  and  it  did  take  place. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a subject  on  which  I have  deep 
feeling — very  deep  feeling;  and  I t h ink  it  must  stand 
on  the  pages  of  history  as  the  recorded  judgment  of 
mankind  that  those  among  us  who  asserted  them- 
selves to  be  in  a peculiar  ami  marked  degree  friends 
to  universal  liberty,  have  by  their  own  deliberate 
act  fastened  the  chains  of  slavery  on  a great  portion 
of  the  black  race  over  a vast  extent  of  this  continent. 
It  is  to  me  the  most  mournful  and  most  awful  reflec- 
tion. 

I know  that  thousands  of  gentlemen  who  took  such 
a course  say  that  they  meant  well.  They  meant 
well.  I am  not  to  scrutinize  their  motives;  they 
must  answer  for  those  elsewhere;  but  l beseech  them 
now  not  lo  fall  into  another  such  mistake.  It  is 
thought  (it  is  an  idea  I do  not  say  how  well  found- 
ed) tiiat  there  may  be  yet  a hope  for  resistance  to 
the  consummation  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  [En- 
thusiastic applause.]  I can  only  say,  for  one,  that 
if  it  should  fall  to  my  lot  to  have  a vote  on  such  a 
question,  and  l vote  for  the  admission  into  this  Union 
of  any  state  with  a constitution  which  prohibits  even 
the  legislature  from  ever  selting  the  bondman  free, 
I shall  never  show  my  head  again,  depend  upon  i’, 
in  Faneuil  hall.  [ Tremendous  cheering.] 

But,  gentlemen,  suppose  the  case,  that  in  the  en- 
suing session  of  congress  your  members  fairly  and 
freely  protest  against  the  consummation  of  this  an- 
nexation; why  how  are  we  to  stand  in  Massachu- 
setts? How  are  we  to  stand  in  Massachusetts?  Are 
we  to  have  the  gentleman  who  is  nominated  by  the 
locofocos  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  to  fight  tiie 
battle  under  his  auspices?  By  dissensions  among 
ourselves,  and  lists  of  several  other  candidates,  are 
we  so  to  prostrate  ourselves?  While  we  are  to  sustain 
these  great  principles  in  congress,  are  we  to  be  uri- 
sustained  at  home?  No,  gentlemen;  but,  1 say  again, 
that  every  man  who  gives  a vote  for  any  other  man 
than  George  N.  Briggs,  does,  in  that  respect,  all  in 
his  power  to  weaken  the  authority  with  which  his 
representatives  in  congress  can  stand  up  and  protest 
any  longer  against  consummating  this  annexation, 

I may  not  Hatter  myself,  perhaps,  tiiat  any  person 
belonging  to  that  party  hears  me;  hut  if  there  he  such, 

I beseech  him,  in  brotherly  love  and  kindness,  and 
as  a partaker  in  the  genera!  sentiments  which  they 
entertain,  to  consider  whether  he  is  not  defeating 
their  best  objects  by  pursuing  the  course  which  tfiey 
have  adopted.  1 would  heseech  brethren  to  come 
back  upon  that  old  platform,  broad  enough  to  sus- 
tain us  all,  on  which  we  set  out  together  as  whigs; 
on  which,  as  whigs,  we  achieved  something  for  the 
good  of  our  country;  on  which,  and  not  otherwise, 
letting  by-go.nes  be  oy-gones,  rallying  under  the 
great  name  which  our  ancesters  bore;  confident  that 
as  whigs  we  can  accomplish  a good  for  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  country  winch  no  other  name  among  us 
is  able  to  accomplish  here  or  hereafter. 
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[the  whig  party-] 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  among  us  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  our  duty  under  the  old  name  — whigs 
without  variation  or  change.  [Cheers.]  What  is 
the  duty  devolving  upon  us?  What  are  we  to  do  un- 
der some  circumstances  o(  discouragement?  What 
are  we  to  do?  The  answer  is  plain.  We  are  to  do 
our  duty,  our  whole  duty,  with  all  the  affections  of 
our  hearts  and  all  the  powers  of  our  minds,  and  then 
to  trust  to  Providence.  If  anything  should  happen 
to  tarnish  the  fame  of  Massachusetts, — anything 
which  should  cause  deep  regret  for  her  or  for  the 
country,  let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that  the  poig- 
nancy of  personal  self-reproach  shall  not  be  added 
to  these  sources  of  regret  and  mortification.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  let  us  lay  aside  every  other  call  of  or- 
dinary duty  until  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  estab- 
lish our  principles  in  the  election  of  our  candidates. 
] am  here  necessarily  engaged  in  professional  affairs. 
The  town  in  which  1 reside  is  so  far  distant  that  1 
must  devote  two  days  to  go  thither  and  vote  there. 
But  1 should  go  if  it  cost  ten  days.  [Cheers.]  Let 
us  all  do  our  duty,  unfalteringly,  laboriously,  sober- 
ly; and  when  after  Monday,  the  question  is  a-ked- 
which  certainly  will  be  asked,  beginning  at  Rhode 
Island,  and  spreading  as  far  as  Georgia,  and  west- 
ward to  Wisconsin — “How  stands  old  Massachu 
setts?”  let  you  and  I be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads 
and  say — “Look  at  her  and  see  how  she  stands!” 


CONTINUOUS  RAILROAD 

FROM  PHILADELPHIA  TO  PITTSBURG,  AND  TO 
LAKE  ERIE. 


. The  absolute  necessity  of  constructing  a continu- 
ous railroad,  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  waters  of  the 
west,  is  beginning  to  receive  a portion  of  the  atten- 
tion which  its  paramount  importance  demands  — 
New  York,  after  a struggle  of  ten  years  duration,  has 
now  put  forth  her  strength,  and  will  speedily  com- 
plete a road  from  her  metropolis  to  Lake  Erie.  Bos- 
ton is  reaching  forth  her  iron  arms  to  grasp  in  her 
embrace  the  glittering  prize  of  the  trade  of  the  great 
west.  Canada,  aided  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  is  striving  to  direct  the  stream  of  wealth  into 
her  coffers.  Baltimore  and  Maryland  on  the  south, 
are  pressing  forward  in  the  same  noble  contest.  In 
the  meantime,  what  are  Philadelphia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania doing?  The  natural  advantages  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  this  strife  are  pre-  eminent.  Natural  advan- 
tages are  great,  but  enterprize  and  action  combined 
with  intelligence,  often  prove  to  be  greater.  When 
the  various  railroads,  which  are  now  in  progress  in 
Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  and  Maryland, 
shall  be  completed,  the  entire  trade  and  travel  of 
the  west  will  be  diverted  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  danger  is  imminent,  it  is 
at  our  doors.  Shall  it  be  averted?  The  shortest,  the 
best,  the  most  practicable  route  for  a railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  cities,  to  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  and  of  the  Ohio 
lies  entirely  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania.  Shall 
this  gift  of  nature  be  tamely  sui  rendered  by  supine- 
ness and  inactivity?  1 trust  not.  There  is  sufficient 
energy  and  capital  in  Pennsylvania,  to  construct  this 
road.  The  selection  of  the  best  route  is  important. 
The  public  mind  appears  to  have  somewhat  settled 
upon  Mr.  Schlatter’s  middle  route  as  possessing  the 
most  advantages.  The  writer  of  this  has  examined 
all  the  documents  that  have  been  laid  before  the 
public,  together  with  many  private  surveys;  he  has 
also  personally  examined  much  of  the  ground,  and 
is  prepared  to  prove  that,  with  one  material  varia- 
tion, the  middle  route  is  incomparably  superior  to  all 
others.  He  will  do  this  by  the  presentation  of  some 
facts  never  before  published.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  points  desirable  to  reach, 
viz — Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  with  the  variation  proposed  th’s  can  be  done 
with  tbeshortcsl  distances,  comparatively  light  grades 
ai.d  no  sudden  curves,  then  the  object  arrived  at  will 
be  attained. 

The  “middle  route,”  as  described  by  Mr.  Schlat- 
ter in  his  report  to  the  canal  commissioners  in  1642, 
is  as  foil  wvs,  viz — 

“It  commences  at  the  terminus  of  the  Harrisburg 
and  Lancaster  railroad  at  Harrisburg,  and  pursues 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  to  a 
point  4.39  miles  above  Harrisburg,  where  it  crosses 
the  river  and  follows  the  western  bank  to  t e mouth 
of  the  Juniata  river.  Then  the  line  is  traced  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Juniata  to  a point  2]  miles 
below  Lewistown,  where  it  crosses  the  river  and  ca- 
nal, and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Kishacoqmllas 
creek,  to  a point  54  miles  above  Lewistown,  where 
the  creek  is  crossed.  Thence  the  line  runs  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  until  it  strikes  the  stone 
mountain,  the  slope  of  which  it  ascends  gradually  to 
a point  favorable  for  piercing  the  mountain  by  a tun- 


nel; thence  crossing  the  head  waters  of  Stone  creek, 
and  the  dividing  ground  between  Stone  and  Shaver’- 
creeks,  the  line  descends  the  valley  of  Shaver’- 
creek,  and  continues  along  the  southern  slope  of  Tus 
sey’s  mountain,  until  a point  in  the  Little  Juniata, 
five  miles  above  the  canal,  at  Petersburg,  is  obtained. 
Thence  following  the  Little  Juniata  to  Logan’s  Nar- 
rows, where  the  ascent  of  the  Allegheny  mountain 
commences,  the  line  is  traced  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  ascending  with  gradients,  varying  from  a 
level  to  45  feet  per  mile,  until  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  attained  at  Sugar  Run  Gap.  From  this 
gap,  the  line  descends  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  Black  Lick  creek,  near  Ebensburg,  which 
it  follows  to  its  junction  with  the  Conemaugh,  below 
Blairsville  crossing  the  Conemaugh,  a very  direct 
course  is  pursued  towards  Pittsburg,  the  line  cross- 
ing the  Loyalhanna  about  2]  miles  north  of  New  Al- 
exandria, passing  near  the  towns  of  New  Salem  and 
Murraysville,  following  the  Turtle  creek  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Monongahela  river,  and  by  this  river 
to  Pittsburg. 

The  whole  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
is  336  miles,  and  from  Harrisburg,  229],  with  no 
grades  exceeding  45  feet  to  the  mile.  1 06 i miles  of 
this  road  are  now  completed.  Examinations  made 
since  col.  Schlatter  was  on  the  ground  have  brought 
to  light  some  controlling  facts.  The  crossing  or  the 
avoiding  of  Allegheny  range  is  the  problem  to  be 
solved  in  all  connections  to  be  made  between  the 
east  and  the  west.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance, 
that  in  all  the  surveys  made  by  the  state  and  by  char- 
tered companies,  the  most  feasible  point  for  sur- 
mounting that  barrier,  has  never  yet  been  examin- 
ed. The  writer  believes  that  this  communication 
brings  it  for  the  first  time  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

In  1826  M ijor,  afterwards  Col.  Long,  then  in  the 
employment  of  the  federal  government,  surveyed  a 
route  for  a National  road  from  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton to  Buffalo.  The  original  draft  of  that  survey 
now  lies  before  the  writer.  When  he  had  comple- 
ted his  survey  of  “Emigh’s  Gap”  in  the  Allegany 
mountain,  about  6 miles  southwest  of  the  Bald  Ea- 
gle furnace  in  Huntingdon  county,  he  said  to  those 
| around  him.  “This  is  the  lowest  depression  of  the 
j Allegany  range,  that  i have  seen,  arid  through  this 
gap  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from  Wash- 
1 ington  to  Buffalo.  The  government  ought  now  to  con- 
struct a railroad  through  here,  rather  than  a turnpike, 
j and  some  time  or  other  it  will  be  done.'1''  He  was  right 
as  to  “Emigh’s  Gap”  being  the  lowest  depression  of 
! the  Allegany  range,  as  the  following  extract  from 
| page  4 of  the  report  of  William  E.  Morris,  C.  E.,  oi 
the  survey  for  a railroad  by  the  valley  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  See.”  will  prove. 

“The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative 
heights  of  the  lowest  reported  passes  ol  the  Allega- 
| ny  mountains,  and  the  difference  in  favor  of  Emigh’s 
Gap. 

Height  above  Difference  in  favor 
of  Einigh's  Gap. 

320  ft. 
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252.” 

But  Col.  Long  was  not  aware  that  1 mile  north- 
west of  him,  was  a far  better  point  for  the  passage  of 
a railroad,  than  the  gap  in  which  he  was  then  stand- 
ing. One  mile  northwest  of  “Emigh’s  Gap”  the 
“Cold  stream,”  a branch  of  the  Moshannon,  takes  its 
rise.  A surveyor,  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  than  any 
one  the  writer  has  ever  met,  says,  that  “the  CoU 
stream  ‘heads  up’  deeper  into  the  Allegheny  than 
any  stream  on  its  west  side.”  The  point  where  the 
large  spring  bubbles  up,  which  gives  rise  to  it,  is  a 
high  bluff  or  ravine — a very  rare  thing  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  the  Allegheny.  Directly  opposite  to 
this  bluff,  on  the  eastern  side,  Miller’s  run  'heads  up’ 
in  what  is  called  ‘Miller’s  Gap.’  The  points  where 
these  two  streams  ‘head  up’  are  not  more  than  1800 
yards  apart.  Ttie  materials  of  the  mountain  be- 
tween are  soft  slate  and  sand  stone,  with  a narrow 
stratum  of  conglomerate.  The  summit  of  a tunnel 
at  that  point  would  be  200  feet  lower  than  E nigh’s 
Gap,  and  therefore,  by  the  above  table, 

520  feet  lower  than  Burgoon’s  Gap. 

490  “ “ summit  of  Portage  railroad. 

452  “ “ Sugar  Gap. 

Through  that  tunnel  a raiiroad  fro  n Philadelphia 
to  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  should  pass. 
The  deviation  for  this  purpose,  from  the  “middle 
route,”  which  the  writer  has  caused  to  be  examined, 
is  this,  viz:  96  miles  fr  in  Harrisburg  and  5 miLs 
above  the  canal,  at  Petersburg,  the  “middle  route” 
reaches  the  Little  Juniata,  at  the  point  where  it 


Emigh’s  Gap, 

1,108  ft. 

Bergoon’s  Gap, 

1,428 

Summit  of  Portage 

railroad  is 

1,398 

Sugar  Gap, — the 

point  where  the 

middle  route 

crosses, — is 

1,360 

passes  thrmnrh  Tussey  mountain.  It  there  makes  a 
singular  curve  called  "the  Loop.”  Mr.  Schlatter,  to 
save  distance  and  to  avoid  this  sharp  curve,  proposes 
to  make  a tunnel,  and  then  continue  up  the  Little 
Juniata  to  Logan’s  narrows,  where  he  commences 
the  ascent  of  the  Allegheny.  Instead  of  this  it  is 
proposed  to  commence  at  the  head  of  the  narrows 
where  the  old  road  crosses  the  Loop;  thence  in  place 
of  Mr.  Schlatter’s  longer  tunnel  to  pierce  the  Tus- 
sey  mountain  at  a more  favorable  point  near  the  old 
Loop  tavern;  thence  up  Spruce  creek  to  the  mouth  of 
Warrior  Mark  run,  at  the  upper  forges;  thence  up 
Warrior  Mark  run  by  Huntingdon  furnace  to  Mor- 
ton Funk’s;  thence  by  Spangle’s  ravine  to  the  foot  of 
Bald  Eagle  ridge. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  from  Tussey  mountain  to 
the  Bald  Eagle  ridge,  the  country  is  almost  a plain 
gradually  rising  towards  the  Bald  Eagle  ridge,  and 
contains  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  hemetilic  iron 
ore,  which  have  given  to  Juniata  iron  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  United  States.  The  Bald  Eigle  ridge 
is  a low  range  accompanying  the  Allegany.  It  seems 
to  be  chiefly  composed  of  loose  or  rubble  store.  It 
must  be  pierced  by  a tunnel  850  yards  long,  to  a 
ridge  which  runs  out  from  its  western  side,  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Little  Bald  Eagle  creek  falling  in- 
to the  Little  Juniata  at  Logan’s  narrows,  and  the 
Big  Bald  Eagle  creek  running  into  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Another  remarkable  ridge  juts 
out  from  the  Allegheny  directly  opposite,  leaving  a 
ravine  between  called  “the  Hickory  bottom”  ] of  a 
mile  wide.  This  can  be  easily  crossed  by  an  em- 
bankment 50  feet  high.  Thence  up  the  ravine  of 
Merriman’s  run,  acro-s  the  new  road  between  the 
Allegany  and  Moore’s  ridge;  thence  until  the  line 
strikes  Miller’s  run  in  Miller’s  gap;  thence  by  a tun- 
nel 1,800  yards  long  to  the  head  of  Cold  stream; 
which  tunnel  will  be  490  feet  lower  than  Portage 
railroad  summit,  and  452  feet  lower  than  Sugar  gap. 
The  elevation  of  this  summit  of  the  Allegany  above 
the  Loop,  is  exactly  1,100  feet,  and  the  distance  by 
the  route  described  is  22  miles.  Therefore,  the 
grade  would  be  50  feet  to  the  mile,  arid  there  need 
be  scarcely  a curve  in  the  line.  The  writer  wishes 
to  be  understood.  These  facts  are  stated  after  the 
fullest  examination;  and  he  desires  that  they  shall  be 
sifted  by  surveys  on  tiie  ground. 

From  the  western  end  of  the  tunnel  the  line  for 
Pittsburg  would  descend  the  Cold  stream  with  an 
easy  grade  for  2 miles;  thence  leaving  it,  and  taking 
the  low  ground  bounding  the  base  of  Coal  hill  would 
strike  the  Moshannon  at  the  mouth  of  Trout  run; 
thence  up  the  Moshannon  to  the  mouth  iff  the  upper 
Beaver  darn  branch;  thence  across  to  Alexander’s 
run;  thence  to  the  Clearfield,  at  the  mouth  of  Muddy 
run;  thence  up  the  Clearfield  to  Witmer’s  run.  Mr. 
Schlatter  in  his  2d  report  on  the  Northern  route,  p. 
40,  proposes  a tunnel  of  1,000  yards,  to  get  into  the 
valley  of  Chest  creek,  and  says:— “Future  examina- 
tions may  show  that  this  tunnel  may  be  avoided,  and 
a better  route  located  by  the  Clearfield  creek.”  He 
is  right.  The  route  should  be  up  Witmer’s  run;  by 
which  Chest  creek  can  he  reached,  and  not  only  a 
tunnel  avoided,  hut  7 miles  in  distance  saved. — 
Thence  the  route  will  continue  until  it  again  unites 
wilh  tiie  middle  route,  at  or  near  the  forks  of  the 
Black  Lick.  From  the  Cold  stream  to  the  Black 
Lick  there  is  no  serious  obstacle.  The  maximum 
grade  would  never  be  more  than  45  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  would  generally  be  much  less.  The  land  is 
gently  undulating  and  very  little  broken,  being  very 
fertile,  and  is  covered  with  the  finest  body  of  uncut 
timber  in  tiie  Atlantic  states.  From  ‘tiie  Loop’  to 
j the  mouth  of  Black  Lick  by  Hie  middle  route  the 
■distance  is  91.227  miles;  by  the  proposed  variition 
■it  is  89];  making  tiie  distance  fiom  Harrisburg  to 
Pittsburg  228  and  a fraction,  and  from  Philadelphia 
I to  Pittsburg  334]  miles.  The  length  of  the  tunnel 
at  Cold  stream  may  startle  some  persons,  it  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  tunnel- 
ling are  diminished  by  recent  improvements.  It 
would  now  cost  from  3 to  4 dollars  per  cubic  yard. 
When  steam  and  electricity  shall  be  applied,  the  ex- 
pense will  be  materially  decreased.  But  there  will 
not  be  as  much  tunnelling  required  along  the  line  of 
this  divergence  as  on  the  middle  route.  Mr.  Schlat- 
ter in  his  3d  report  recommends  the  following  tun- 
nels between  Logan’s  narrows  and  the  west  side  of 
ttie  Allegany,  yiz: 

1.  Tnrough  the  dividing  ridge  between 

Boll’s  and  Eiit’s  runs,  566  yards. 

2.  Through  the  ridge  dividing  the  Kit- 

tanning  from  Burguon’s  run,  900  “ 

3.  Through  tiie  dividing  ridge  between 

B irgoou’s  and  Sugar  runs,  600  “ 

4.  Through  tiie  Allegany  mountains,  600  “ 

Tolal,  2666  yards. 

The  ground  generally,  from  the  Loop  to  the" sum- 
mit of  the  Allegany  is  much  more  favorable  fur  the 
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construction  of  a road  than  on  the  line  of  Sugar  gap. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  broken  and  irregular.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  frequent  and  long  deep  cuttings,  high 
embankments,  and  numerous  viaducts  necessary  on 
the  40  miles  between  the  Loop  and  Sugar  gap  will 
be  very  great.  It  cannot  be  more  than  half  as  much 
between  the  same  point  and  the  Cold  stream. 

The  Cold  stream  route  has  a further  advantage — 
which  should  be  controlling.  It  is  not  only  the  short- 
est and  most  practicable  line  to  the  Ohio,  but  also  to 
lake  Erie.  The  route  has  been  examined.  The 
character  of  the  country  is  not  unfavorable.  There 
is  no  obstacle  which  cannot  be  readily  overcome  be- 
tween the  Allegany  at  the  Cold  stream  and  the  town 
of  Erie.  The  line  for  this  road  would  continue  down 
the  Cold  stream  by  the  forges,  crossing  Moshannon 
creek  below  the  screw  factory;  up  Lower  Beaver 
run  to  the  mouth  of  Laurel  run,  by  Schmel’s  saw 
mill,  to  the  lower  ridge  dividing  Laurel  run  and 
Wilson’s  run;  down  Wilson’s  run  to  the  Clearfield 
creek,  crossing  the  bottom  land  to  Clearfield  town, 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna;  up  the  river 
to  Curvensville;  up  Anderson’s  creek  through  the 
deep  notch  which  cuts  the  high  range  of  land  that 
runs  paralled  to  the  Allegany  mountain;  thence  cross- 
ing Wilson’s  summit,  or  by  a throughout  cut  51)  feel 
deep  and  | of  a mile  long,  pass  into  the  valley  of  the 
east  branch  of  Sandy  creek,  (saving  thereby  G mil 


nue  of  a road  constructed  as  above  and  of  the  effects 
it  would  have  in  developing  the  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  must  be  deferred  to  another  day.  Il 
may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  mention  that  at  the 
Cold  stream,  the  road  would  enter  the  great  Appa- 
lachian coal  ha'in,  and  its  whole  course  from  that 
point  to  Pittsburg  would  pass  through  those  inex- 
haustible deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  At  least  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  fork  to  Erie  would  traverse  the 
same  basin. 

1 is  to  be  observed,  that  while  Boston  and  New 
York  by  their  gigantic  efforts,  are  striving  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  our  great 
inland  seas,  and  Baltimore  by  her  enlarged  public 
spirit,  is  endeavoring  to  pour  into  her  own  lap  the 
superabundant  products  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributa- 
ries, Pennsylvania  has  the  opportunity,  if  she  will  but 
seize  it,  to  concentrate  within  her  own  borders  the 
.immense  advantages  which,  unless  she  puts  forth  the 
giant  strength  with  which  the  God  of  Nature  has 
endowed  her,  will  be  divided  between  our  northern 
and  southern  neighbors. 

The  practical  question  therefore  is.  will  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  undertake  and  execute  this  work?— 
Unless  they  do,  and  that  speedily,  the  effects  will  be 
most  disastrous  on  their  business  and  general  wel- 
fare. The  magnificent  enterprizes  which  are  now 


of  distance);  thence  continue  down  Sandy  creek  9 in  progress  will  secure  to  sister  and  rival  cities  the 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Falls  creek;  thence  by  ascend-  i boundless  trade  of  the  north  and  west.  Are  the  ci- 
ing  the  western  fork  of  that  creek  a summit  is  gain- 1 tizens  of  this  noble  and  beautiful  metropolis  willing 
ed  to  the  westward  of  Elk  mountain,  wiiich  is  cut;  that  it  should  fall  behind,  in  population  and  prospe-j 
through  by  the  waters  of  Falls  creek  and  the  Rattle;  rity,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,! 
Snake,  a branch  of  the  Little  Clarion;  thence  down  and  even  Cincinnati?  Unless  they  construct  this 
the  Little  Clarion  to  the  Clarion;  thence  up  the  Cla-  ■ road,  such  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  This  is  a 
non  to  a mile  above  the  town  of  Ridgway,  where  the  ' question  in  which  every  mechanic,  every  laboring  ! 
line  intersects  the  preferred  route  of  the  Sunbury  [ man,  every  merchant,  every  retail  dealer,  every  ow- 
and  Erie  railroad,  an.d  coincides  with  it  to  (.lie  town  1 her  of  real  estate,  every  capitalists,  all  trades  and 
of  Erie.  The  distance  from  the  Allegany  at  Cold  professions  have  a direct  and  immediate  interest. — 
stream,  by  this  route,  to  the  mouth  of  Anderson’s  j Cnstruct  this  road,  and  the  counteracting  prospects  1 
creek,  is  25  miles;  from  mouth  of  Anderson’s  creek  of  other  states  and  cities  will  be  futile.  The  vast 
to  the  town,  of  Erie  is  142  miles — making  the  whole  treasures  of  the  north  arid  west  will  pay  their  daily 
distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  by  this  route, ' tribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  and  quickly  I 
39 1 g miles.  The  grades  from  Cold  stream  to  Ridg-  make  her,  ivhat  she  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  first  ci- : 


way  would  never  exceed  45  feet  to  the  mile. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  (hat  the  shortest  route  j 
from  Philadelphia,  both  to  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie, 
is  by  way  of  the  Cold  stream — a fact  that  is  true  of 
no  other  point  in  the  slate.  To  complete  both  would 
require  the  construction  of  395  miles  of  railroad, 


ty  of  the  Union. 


U. 


viz — 

Harrisburg  to  Cold  stream 
Fork  to  Pittsburg 
“ Erie 


1 IS  miles. 
HU  “ 
IG7  “ 


Total,  new  railroad  395  “ 

Or  to  reach  Pittsburg,  223  miles;  and  to  reach  Erie, 

285  miles. 

Mr.  Schlatter  estimates  the  cost  of  the  “middle 
route”  at  $7,721,395.  The  route  by  the  Cold  stream 
would  cost  less — the  gi  ound  from  the  Loop  to  the 
summit  being  so  much  less  broken  than  that  to  Su- 
gar Gap.  The  right  of  way  would  cost  very  little.  ...  , , 

■ , • , ° . , J i . . i Wednesday  evening,  listened  with  great  interest  and 

If  ludiciously  managed,  releases  could  be  obtained  ...  . °’  »,  ,v  , , &,  , , , 

’ high  gratification  to  hlr.  Webster  s lecture,  which 


CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE. 

MR.  FLETCHER  WEBSTER’S  LECTURES. 

Mr.  Webster,  who  was  attached  to  the  legation  to 
China,  and  accompanied  our  minister,  Mr.  Cushing, 
in  his  embassy,  being  invited  to  communicate  his 
observations  upon  that  singular  and  interesting  peo- 
ple, in  compliance  with  the  request,  has  given  two 
lectures  at  the  Tabernacle,  New  York,  before  very; 
crowded  audiences,  who  are  said  to  have  been  much  ! 
gratified  with  Mr.  W.’s  at  count.  The  New  York 
papers  furnish  the  following  abstract  of  the  lec-  i 
lures.  The  first. is  from  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  the  other  from  the  New  York  True  Sun.  I 

A large  and  intelligent  audience  in  the  Tabernacle, 


depicted  in  vivid  colors  the  scenes,  customs,  man- 


along  most  of  the  route. 

The  materials  for  co  structing  a railroad  are  so  nerS;  and  government  of  China,  and  imparted  in  a 
abundant  along  the  whole  line  that  it  is  thought  that  perspicuous  style  and  unaffected  manner,  that  kind 
it  could  be  readily  finished  in  two  years.  0f  information  in  regard  to  this  ancient,  peculiar,  and 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  comparative  remarkable  people  which  we  are  most  desirous  to 
distances  of  several  of  the  projected  routes  to  Pitts-  ]earn.  We  are  so  remote,  as  not  perhaps  duly  to 


burg  and  to  lake  Erie 
Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  by  Baltimore 

and  Ohio  railroad,  347  miles 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  Cold 

Stream,  334)  “ 

Boston  to  Buffalo,  by  Mass,  and  N.  Y. 

railroads,  521  “ 

New  York,  via.  the  Hudson  river  and 

the  N.  Y.  & Erie  railroad,  470  “ 

Philadelphia  via,  Reading,  Little 
Schuylkill,  Cattawissa  and  Sunbury 
& Erie  railroads  to  Erie,  435  “ 

Philadelphia  via  Harrisburg  and  Cold 

Stream,  to  Erie,  391)  “ 

The  above  shows,  as  slated,  that  the  distance  to 
either  the  Ohio,  or  lake  Erie,  is  much  less  than  by 
any  other  route.  The  grades  will  also  be  less.  On 
the  route  to  Pittsburg,  they  will  never  exceed  45 
feet  to  the  mile,  excepting  between  the  Loop  and 
Cold  stream,  where  for  22  miles,  they  will  be  ex- 
actly 50  leet.  From  Cold  stream  to  Ridgway,  they 
will  never  exceed  45  feet.  From  Ridgway  to  Erie, 
they  will  be  the  same  as  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  rail- 
road. The  maximum  grade  of  the  Western  railroad 
of  Massachusetts  is  80  feet;  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  GO  feet;  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  84 
feet. 

This  communication  is  already  too  much  extended 
to  permit  of  an  examination  into  the  probable  reve- 


;  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The 
United  States,  with  Oregon,  Canada,  and  Texas,  to 
■ the  extremesl  boundary,  would  be  less  than  China, 
which  if  Chinese  Tartary  be  included,  embraces  the 
great  body  of  Asia,  and  contains  5,000,000  of  square 
1 miles,  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  This  vast  circumference  has  been  well  nigh 
impenetrable  to  foreigners,  and  even  now,  beyond 
tlie  five  ports,  the  empire  is  carefully  guarded  against 
j any  intrusion.  The  ih ■ eo  religious  systems  preva- 
lent are  those  of  Confucius,  of  Fo,  and  Boodli;  the 
first  being  mostly  for  the  learned,  and  the  last  by 
its  ido!  worship  and  various  rites  and  superstitious 
gathering  the  rude  and  ignorant  masses  in  its  train.  ’ 
There  is  no  stale  religion.  The  disposition  of  the 
Chinese  is  for  toleration.  There  is  a strong  resem- 
blance in  the  temples  of  Boodh,  and  many  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  and  peculiar  dress  of  heir 
priesthood,  to  those  of  the  Chinese  catholics.  Origi- 
nally tlie  Jesuit  missionaries  were  favorites  with  the 
Chinese  government,  but  controversies  among  them, 
and  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  regarded  as  an 
intermeddling  with  stale  affairs,  produced,  as  did 
similar  causes  in  Japan,  their  expulsion.  By  the 
17ih  article  of  our  late  treaty,  leave  is  granted  to 
erect  chapels  and  churches.  The  lecturer  paid  a 
worthy  tribute  to  our  distinguished  missionary,  Dr. 
Parker,  n ho,  lie  observed,  enjoys  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 


Chinese.  The  Boolhist,  instructed  in  his  faith,  be- 
lieves in  a heaven  and  a hell,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  common  people  is  well  nigh  confined  to  the  rites 
of  their  idolatrous  worship.  The  lecturer  on  one 
occasion  conversed  with  a man  of  the  common  class, 
and  found  him  totally  ignorant  of  a future  state.  He 
was  informed  of  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
and  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  announced  that  four 
Chinese  officers  of  rank  would  visit  the  Amarican 
ambassador.  They  were  preceded  by  two  execu- 
tioners, one  armed  with  a whip,  the  other  with  an 
axe,  next  by  several  poorly  clad  soldiers,  then  by  two 
equestrians,  on  wretched  ponies,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  brush  or  the  currycomb,  immediately  follow- 
ing which  in  their  sedans,  were  the  great  personages 
themselves.  They  .were  large,  good-looking  men, 
in  rich  silk  robes,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and 
the  tail  of  a peacock  hanging  from  each  of  their 
caps,  which  are  not  removed  when  introduced,  it 
being  civil  with  them  to  remain  covered.  They  were 
very  careful  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  foreign- 
ers, and  to  take  their  seats  at  exactly  the  same  time 
with  them.  Their  first  inquiry  was  for  the  health  of 
those  they  visited,  and  next  for  the  age  of  each  one 
present.  Their  conversation  was  very  loud,  so  that 
they  might  readily  be  heard  in  the  street.  At  the 
lunch,  it  being  polite  to  leave  nothing  in  the  glass 
when  drinking  with  others,  the  excitement  of  the 
champaigne,  &c.,  increased  tlie  vivacity  and  loud- 
ness of  their  conversation.  As  a part  of  their  civility 
at  table,  they  seized  the  food  with  their  chop  sticks, 
while  the  Americans  must  needs  open  their  mouths 
and  suffer  it  to  be  thrust  into  them.  Tlie  only  relief 
was  to  retaliate  as  far  as  possible.  After  this  meal 
they  examined  every  article  of  the  dress  of  the 
strangers,  and  as  a civil  return  expected  all  the  arti- 
cles of  their  own  dress  to  be  examined. 

The  lecturer  described  in  a very  particular  man- 
ner his  voyage  from  Macao  to  Canton;  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (where  the  banks  are 
high,  and  separated  by  not  more  than  a cannon  shot 
distance)  whicit  were  easily  taken  by  the  English, 
who  landed  not  far  from  them,  and  marching  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  found  these  fortifications  below  them, 
and  those  within,  entirely  exposed  to  their  fire;  the 
numerous  boats,  well  nigh  covering  the  river  as  you 
approached  the  city,  often  coming  under  full  sail  di- 
rectly down  upon  you,  but  which  in  an  instant,  by 
the  skill  of  their  masters  were  turned  aside;  the  vast 
number  of  boats  and  houses  built  upon  them,  which 
stitute  a large  part  of  the  city  of  Canton,  (those  con- 
who  are  born  and  live  upon  the  water  exceeding  in 
number  those  who  live  upon  the  land,)  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  not  exceeding  eight  feet  in  width, 
where,  in  walking,  you  are  in  donstant  danger  of 
being  knocked  down,  or  having  an  eye  put  out  by 
the  sharp  pointed  bamboo  upon  winch  the  Chinese 
bear  their  burdens.  The  ground  upon  which  Canton 
stands  is  very  low.  7’he  popula'iuii  is  estimated  at 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000. 

in  regard  to  the  population  of  China,  Mr.  Webster 
seemed  inclined  to  the  opinion. that  tlie  Chinese  esti- 
mate ol  three  millions  was  not  far  from  correct.  He 
instituted  a comparison  between  China  and  France, 
and  showed  that  while  the  Chinese  are  far  more  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  temperate  than  the  French,  and 
while  marriage  is  encouraged  among  them  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  and  while  peace  has  prevail- 
ed among  them  for  200  years,  tlie  same  population 
to  a square  mile  as  in  France,  would  quite  equal  the 
Chinese  estimate. 

It  was  mentioned  that  all  the  handsome  female 
children  had  their  feet  early  compressed  by  bandages, 
in  order  that  this  great  point  ol  beauty,  small  feet, 
might  secure  for  them  wealthy  husbands.  These 
Chinese  ladies  were  as  much  surprised  at  the  small 
waists  of  the  American  ladies,  as  the  latter  were  at 
their  small  feet.  They  thought  such  small  waists 
could  only  be  produced  by  some  very  painful  pro- 
cess. [ f'oo  true.]  The  whiteness  of  our  ladies’ 
skins  they  thought  the  effect  of  paint. 

Beggars  have  some  peculiar  rights.  Though  few- 
er tli an  we  should  expect,  considering  the  dense  po- 
pulation, they  may  enter  a shop,  and  with  a gong  or 
oilier  noisy  instrument  and  their  voice  keep  up  a hor- 
rid clamor  until  they  receive  charity.  The  contest 
between  the  beggar  to  annoy,  and  the  shop  keeper  to 
hear  all  with  silent  fortitude  and  fixed  refusal  to  give, 
was  often  amusing  and  protracted.  Both  were  losing 
time,  yet  for  tlie  shop-keeper  to  y ie Id  was  but  to  open 
the  door  to  his  disturbers,  while  one  or  more  victo- 
ries might  throw  some  defence  around  him  by  crea- 
ting de*pair  in  tlie  beggarly  ranks. 

The  government  was  termed  patriarchal,  but  was 
in  fact  an  unalloyed  and  unlimited  despotism.  Tlie 
emperor  was  the  son  of  heaven,  the  immediate  vice- 
gerent of  the  Most  High,  and  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
liberties  of  each  and  all  his  subjects  were  in  his 
hands. 
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The  kingdom  was  divided  into  provinces,  the  go- 
vernor of  each  being  directly  responsible  t > the 
emperor,  and  these  provinces  were  subdivided, 
down  to  hundreds,  all  responsibility  running  back 
from  the  most  subordinate  officers  to  the  supreme 
power.  Governors  were  held  personally  responsi- 
ble for  the  order  of  their  provinces,  communities 
for  that  of  their  members,  families  for  that  of  each 
and  every  member.  This  had  a wonderful  cll'ect  in 
preserving  subordination  and  peace.  There  seems 
little  justice  in  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  sake 
of  the  guilty,  yet  the  policy  threw  a net-work  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  escape  around  every  sub- 
ject. A foreigner,  in  a great  croud,  lost  his  gold 
watch.  The  governor  was  informed  of  it,  and  said 
within  three  days  itshould  he  restored.  He  instant- 
ly seized  the  police  officers,  more  than  one  hundred, 
and  locked  them  up  in  prison.  He  then  took  one  of 
their  number,  and  told  him  to  find  the  watch,  for 
until  this  was  done,  his  companions  should  not  be 
released.  Well,  the  families  of  all  these  officers 
were  dependent  upon  them  for  a subsistence,  so  that 
they  were  all  interested  to  discover  the  watch. — 
Within  the  time  specified  it  vyas  restored,  having 
been  found  in  a house  twenty  miles  distant  in  the 
country. 


The  laws  of  China,  said  Mr.  W.,  are  particularly 
and  surprisingly  minute  in  regard  to  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  of  conduct.  The  laws  prescribe  cer- 
tain rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  private  business, 
eviu  of  crurt’hip;  the  seasons  are  marked  by  the 
Mandarin-'1  eh: 1 of  dress,  and  no  one  is  presumed 
to  Luc./  when  a summer  ends  and  autumn  com- 
mc  except  by  the  color  of  official  robes;  as,  on 
board  a man  of  war,  the  time  of  day  is  decided  by 
the  word  of  the  commander.  The  present  reigning 
family  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1644,  after  a bloody  and  exterminating 
war.  Taou  Kwang,  the  present  emperor,  is  an  aged 
man.  His  subjects  seldom  use  his  real  name,  as  an 
Englishman  seldom  says  Victoria  Guelph,  but  rather, 
“Her  Majesty  the  Queen.”  In  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Tartars,  they  literally  waded  in  blood.  The 
Dutch  ambassador,  who  travelled  about  this  time 
from  Canton  to  Pekin,  and  who  pathetically  relales 
his  great  loss  of  flesh  from  apprehension  of  bod ily 
peril,  says  he  saw  one  universal  field  of  devastation 
for  nearly  the  whole  distance. 

Until  this  invasion,  the  Chinese  wore  their  hair  as 
we  do;  but  the  relentless  Tartars  made  every  one  of 
them  bare  his  head  of  all  but  the  queue,  so  we  may 
say  China  has  been  onee  thoroughly  shaved.  The 
only  people  in  the  Empire  who  now  wear  the  usual 
hair,  is  a small  tribe  near  the  head  of  Pekian  or 
Canton  river,  who  are  wild  and  independent  of  the 
government.  The  long  queue  of  the  Chinaman 
bears  a close  analogy  to  the  Indian  scalp  lock,  and 
the  lock  by  which  the  Mussulman  supposes  he  will 
be  pulled  into  paradise. 

The  Chinese  have  no  hereditary  aristocracy.  All 
are  equal  in  blood,  being  nominally  brothers  and 
children  of  the  emperor.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule,  are  the  descendants  of  Confucius  and  the* 
emperor’s  near  relatives.  Schools  are  universal; 
and  the  blessings  of  education  are  showered  alike 
upon  rich  and  poor.  Literary  excellence  is  the 
surest  passport  to  high  favor  and  authority  in  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  whole,  wealth  is  much  less  re- 
garded in  China  than  in  any  olher  country  on  the 
earth;  though  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the  superior 
degrees  in  the  great  government  college  have  been 
purchased,  yet  if  the  matter  is  known  the  buyer  is 
despised  and  scouted  for  ihe  act.  There  are  nine 
degrees  iQ  this  celebrated  college,  distinguished  by 
the  number  and  color  of  the  buttons  and  peacock 
feathers  on  the  cap.  The  least  showy  are  often  the 
most  important  personages. 

The  general  alfairs  of  the  government  are  control- 
led by  several  boards  of  directors,  somewhat  like  the 
departments  of  our  government.  Over  all  these 
boards,  the  emperor  has  established  a board  of  cen- 
sors, who  see  that  every  duly  is  rigidly  performed. 
Before  the  emperor’s  palace  is  su-pended  a great 
gong,  on  which  any  subject  who  has  business  of 
grievance,  which  he  wishes  to  lay  before  the  emper- 
or aione,  is  at  liberty  to  strike;  and  he  always  obtains 
a hearing. 

The  government  being  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  filial  love,  respect  and  veneration  for  parents  is 
the  strongest  principle  of  a Chinaman’s  conduct. — 
Unlike  us,  they  reward  the  parent  for  the  virtues  of 
his  children;  naturally  concluding,  that  none  but 
good  parents  and  worthy  citizens  could  bring  up 
children  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  The  veneration  of 
the  son  for  the  father  is  so  strong,  that  they  are  often 
known  to  entreat  that  any  punishment  the  father 
may  nave  incurred,  be  inflicted  upon  them  in  his 
stead.  Like  the  matrimonial  tie  with  us,  death  is 


the  only  separator;  and  a Chinaman,  “as  Eneas  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  did  old  Anchises  bear,”  w ill  save 
the  life  of  his  father,  though  his  wife  and  children 
perish.  Even  when  dead  their  ancestors  are  the  ob 
jeetsof  deep  veneration.  Their  tombs  are  generally 
in  the  side  of  a steep  hill;  and  the  phrase  “gone  into 
the  hills,”  signifies  death  and  burial.  To  these  tombs 
the  living  often  come  to  worship,  offering  sacrifices 
of  paper  to  represent  clothing,  food  and  drink,  which 
they  believe  acceptable  to  their  deceased  ancestors. 
On  leaving,  they  erect  little  flags  of  colored  paper, 
which,  fluttering  in  the  wind  all  over  the  hill  side, 
present  a remarkable  and  plea-ing  appearance. — • 
However  ridiculous  all  this  may  appear  to  us,  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  founded  upon  that  sacred 
command,  delivered  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai, — 
“Honor  thv  father  and  mother.” 

Mr.  W.  described  a.1  some  length  the  visit  of  a 
high  officer  to  our  minister.  When  1500  miles  dis- 
tant he  sent  word  he  would  be  in  Canton  in  five  mi 
nutes!  At  the  end  of  twenty  days  (the  five  minutes 
of  his  excellency)  the  great  man  appeared  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  a temple  just  out  of  town,  sending 
his  visiting  card  to  Mr.  Cushing.  All  our  modern 
refinements  of  cards,  notes,  letters,  and  circulars 
were  in  use  by  the  Chinese  while  other  nations  were 
rudely  scratching  their  ideas  on  bark.  This  card, 
however,  was  somewhat  larger  than  ours,  being  about 
the  size  of  a sheet  of  paper.  An  officers’s  rank  may 
be  known  from  the  height  at  which  lie  begins  his 
name  in  his  billets;  and  the  illustrious  visitor  to  Mr. 
Cushing  always  took  especial  pains  to  put  the  first 
letter  of  his  name  precisely  as  high  on  the  sheet  as 
did  Mr.  C.  The  Chinese  begin  at  the  right  hand 
cornor  of  a sheet  and  write  downward,  each  letter 
being  directly  under  its  predecesssor.  The  size  of 
the  letters  in  a name  also  denotes  dignity,  and  some- 
times a card  is  decorated  with  letters  iarge  enough 
for  a guide  board. 

One  of  our  visitors  was  the  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  Quang  Provinces;  a fine  looking  man,  a graduate 
of  the  state  college,  and  in  every  respect  as  well  bred 
and  polished  a gentleman  as  would  be  met  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Another  visiter  was  just  the 
reverse,  and  would  have  been  a very  fair  represen- 
tative of  the  necromancer  in  Hudibras.  He  was, 
however,  widely  celebrated  for  great  talent  and  eru- 
dition. On  the  last  day  of  this  interview  the  embas- 
sy partook  of  a formal  dinner,  which,  like  every 
thing  else  in  China,  begun  at  the  end  and  left  off'  at 
the  commencement.  The  treaty  having  been  con- 
cluded and  sealed  with  the  great  state  seal,  (which 
is  of  the  dimensions  of  a hat  crown,)  and  eight 
copies  in  English  and  Chinese  having  been  properly 
made  and  verified,  the  whole  party  sat  down  to 
dinner. 

First  came  the  wine  a liquor  made  from  rice, 
somewhat  resembling  whiskey.  Their  mode  of 
drii  king  is  to  seize  the  cup  in  both  hands,  rise  about 
half  way  up,  look  at  their  guest,  drain  the  cup  at  a 
single  draught,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  it  toward  their 
friend  as  they  sit  down  to  let  him  know  that  they 
have  done  fairly.  Next  came  the  fruit, 'of  various 


ahout  eight  feet  hieh  in  (he  open  air,  placing  their 
music  at  parh  end.  Historical  drama  and  vulgar 
farce  are  the  only  performances.  The  most  cele- 
brated company  known  lately  played  three  days  on 
one  drama,  and  many  of  their  auditors  stood  twenty- 
four  hours  to  witness  the  performance,  with  only 
such  refreshments  as  peddlers  brought  them.  There 
are  no  female  actors — their  parts  are  performed  by 
boys;  and  all  the  speaking  of  men  and  boys  is  done 
in  sharp  falsetto,  which  is  disagreeable  in  the  ex- 
treme, sounding  more  like  a midnight  caterwauling 
than  human  voices. 

Their  poetry  and  romances  are  of  a better  order. 
All  their  literature  is  highly  figurative  in  style; 
tropes  and  similes  occur  continually.  In  their  war 
poems  they  are  hyperbolioally  bombastic.  One  au- 
thor tells  us  in  description  of  a battle,  that  500,000 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Some  of  their  poetry, 
however,  is  natural  and  affecting. 

In  philosophy  and  religion,  Confucius  is  their 
apostle.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a prophet;  bis 
teachings  were  calculated  to  make  men  belter  in 
this  world,  without  direct  and  particular  reference 
to  another  e.xistence,  which  was  rather  to  be  hoped 
for  than  counted  certain.  They  say,  that  Confucius 
told  them  a prophet  would  appear  in  the  West  iri 
about  five  hundred  years,  to  whom  they  must  apply 
for  spiritual  guidance.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  they  sent  as  far  west  as  India  to  find  the  fore- 
told prophet,  but  were  unsuccessful.  As  Confucius 
flourished  500  years  before  Christ,  it  is  surmised  that 
his  direction  had  reference  to  the  Savior. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  compass,  gunpowder,  print- 
ing, canals,-  silk  manufactures,  &c.,  in  China,  v,  e 
are  all  aware.  Paper  money  was  used  arid  discard- 
ed long  before  the  Jews  thought  of  it.  Now,  in  the 
whole  business  of  this  vast  empire  they  use  no  paper 
money,  and  but  one  coin,  which  is  of  copper,  of 
about  the  tenth  part  of  a cent  in  value! 

'Pile  origin  of  the  Chinese  government  is  beyond 
our  reach.  It  was  known  as  an  old  government  by 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans.  Tiiere  is  a colony 
of  Jews  now  in  the  interior  of  China,  keeping  ail 
the  statutes  of  Moses,  who  went  there  immediately 
afler  the  second  dispersion.  The  Chinese  themselves 
have  many  absurd  traditions  of  their  antiquity,  car- 
rying back  their  origin  farbeyond  the  date  of  Ada  n’s 
creation.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  they  are  the  old- 
est people  on  the  earth  to  our  knowledge.  We 
must  conclude  from  the  fact  that  this  government  is 
purely  patriarchal,  and  their  language  purely  hiero- 
glyphic, that  their  government  was  formed  in  the 
very  dawn  of  man’s  creation.  They  have  a list  of 
kings  to  all  appearance  correct,  numbering  back  2953 
years  before  Christ. 

Their  language  contains  some  5000  arbitrary  cha- 
racters. The  Tartars,  however,  have  made  a sortof 
phonetic  alphabet  of  about  200  radical  and  800  pri- 
mative  letters;  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  learn 
even  these.  Many  of  their  letters  have  no  sound ; 
and  they  consider  that  the  finest  poetry  which  cannot 
be  read.  Philosphers  are  sometimes  seen  conversing 
by  making  their  unutterable  letters  in  the  air  with 


and  instructive  lecture. 


kinds;  then  the  puddings,  which  were  very  good;  and  wands.  A celebrated  Tartar  once  observed  that  the 
then  two  dishes  of  meat,  from  which  the  Chinese  Chinese  was  an  execrable  language  and  unworthy  of 
dignatary  fed  Mr.  Cushing  with  his  own  chop  sticks.  ! notice. 

This  being  rather  greasy,  a little  liquor  was  taken  to  j Several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  language  and 
rectify  the  stomach.  Then  followed  numerous  ; antiquity  of  this  curious  people  were  given,  with 
dishes,  among  them  sanfear,  seasnails,  roofs  of  hog’s  winch  Mr.  Webster  closed  his  highly  entertaining 
mouths,  and  the  far  famed  bird’s  nest  pudding,  which 
is  not  unlike  tapioca  or  vermacelii  in  taste,  and  is 
very  palatable-  Then  came  six  cooks  and  six  wait- 
ers, with  six  large  silver  dishes  of  roast  joints,  tur- 
key, and  a pig  roasted  whole  and  gilt.  From  these 
the  cooks  carved,  using  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
for  forks,  and  delivering  the  slices  to  be  thrust  down 
our  throats  with  the  everlasting  chop-slicks. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 


Want  of  room  in  our  last  number  obliged  us  to 
omit  a number  of  the  items  which  we  had  thrown 
Then  ! together  for  insertion  in  our  chapter  on  iron.  We 
came  the  finale  to  this  reversed  dinner  in  the  shape  i have  not  room  in  this  number  for  half  of  those  that 
of  great  bowls  of  soup,  of  which  each  Chinaman  ' were  crowded  out,  and  shall  have  to  content  our- 
swallowed  an  enormous  quantity.  We  .then  retired. j selves  with  a part,  taken  very  much  at  random. — 
in  due  form,  the  music  struck,  the  usual  salute  of  1 The  impression  is  generally  entertained,  that  higli 
three  guns  was  fired,  and  we  moved  off  to  our  lodg- 1 prices  being  offered  lor  any  article,  has  an  iinmedi- 
ings,  having  that  night  at  least  “supped  full  of  ale  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  in  market. — 


horrors 

The  dres3  of  the  Chine?e  appears  ridiculous  to  us; 
but  if  we  examine  the  weather  we  shall  see  that  in 
that  country  ours  is  the  inconsistent  form  of  dress. — 
A mandarin  in  full  dress  presents  a visible  title  to 
receive  respect  and  obedience.  Their  dresses  are 
extremely  rich,  being  profusely  adorned  with  gold 
and  embroidery.  They  wear  satin  boots  with  white 
instead  of  black  toes.  The  higher  officers,  how- 
ever, dress  tolerably  plain,  being  distinguished  only 
by  t.ieir  buttons  and  peacock  feathers.  The  richest 
dresses  were  seen  on  the  stage. 

Chinese  theatricals  are  of  a very  rude  character. 
They  have  no  play  houses;  but  the  actors  travel 
around  giving  exhibitions  wherever  they  find  good 
opportunity.  They  have  no  scenery  worth  mention- 
ing. They  put  up  for  their  performances  a stage 


This  is  not  always  the  case  Iron  is  a ponderous 
metal,  and  not  to  be  produced  without  vast  prepara- 
tion. The  erection  of  new  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
blooineries,  and  all  the  apparatus  required  for  ope- 
ration, not  only  involves  a large  amount  of  capital, 
and  requires  the  enlistment  of  heavy  corps  of  ope- 
ratives, with  all  the  necessary  provisions  for  their 
dwellings  and  their  subsistence,  but  it  actually  re- 
quires an  immense  amount  of  the  very  article  in  re- 
quest,—iron,  in  order  to  construct  all  this  requisite 
machinery.  A large  proportion  of  the  iron  produc- 
ed in  1845,  has  been  demanded  for  the  construction 
of  new  works  and  new  machinery,  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  demand  alluded  to,  and  for  the  time  be- 
ing, thus  increases  the  demand.  Such  will  be  the 
operation,  also,  for  at  least  a portion  of  the  year 
1846. 
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PROGRESS  OF  IRON  M ANUF ACTORIES  IN  THE  U.  STATES 

The  following  paragraphs,  clipped  from  various 
papers  which  have  reached  us  lately,  are  evidences 
of  the  progress  of  this  interest.  We  include  some 
items  respecting  improvements  in  making  iron: 

An  important  discovery  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  said  to  have  been  made  at  Troy,  and  is  thus 
announced:  “The  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain 
abounds  in  magnetic  ore  from  which  new  iron  is 
made, in  a reverberatory  furnace, with  only  one  heat. 
The  result  is  a soft  malleable  iron,  capable  of  being 
drawn  in  the  smallest  wires.  It  is  obtained  by  a 
process  of  deoxydising  the  iron,  for  which  process  a 
patent  has  been  secured  by  the  inventor.  The  cheap- 
ness and  facility  with  which  iron  can  thus  be  pro- 
duced make  it  one  of  the  first  inventions  of  the 
age.”  [We  are  a little  sceptical  as  to  this  matter.]  i 

[Ed.  Nat.  Reg.  j 

Improvement  in  iron,  coal,  &c.  Near  Housalon- 
icville,  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  a gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Alger  has  extensive  iron  works, 
which  he  is  continually  enlarging.  He  is  a man  of 
exhaustless  ingenuity,  and  is  constantly  introducing 
improvements  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try. In  the  first  place,  some  time  ago,  to  make  Ihe 
hot  air  generated  by  his  furnace  reheat  his  furnace, 
he  collected  it  in  pipes,  and  turned  it  back  on  the 
ignited  ore.  The  place  where  this  stream  oi'  heated 
air  meets  the  fire  is  so  intensely  bright  that  the  eye 
can  scarcely  endure  the  light,  and  goes  through  a 
thin  board  like  a bullet.  By  this  process  he  accu- 
mulated heat,  to  the  immense  saving  of  fuel.  Lat- 
terly he  has  introduced  a great  improvement  in 
making  charcoal.  By  erecting  brick  buildings  in 
which  he  can  piia  eighty  cords  of  wood  at  a time, 
he  saves  some  fifteen  bushels  of  coal  to  the  cord  over 
the  common  process  of  burning  in  coal  pits. 

Not  content  with  all  this  economy,  he  now  saves 
the  gases  generated  in  the  process  of  burning,  and 
from  them  makes  pyroligneous  acid,  a material  uni- 
versally used  in  making  calico  prints.  Formerly 
this  was  imported  from  England  at  a large  expense, 
but  latterly  it  was  made  in  this  country,  by  burning 
wood  for  the  especial  purpose.  Mr.  Alger  here 
makes  it  out  of  the  superfluous  gases  that  escape  in 
the  process  of  charring  wood,  and  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  that  he  can  afford  it  at  a few  cents  per  gallon. 
He  expects  also  to  make  naptha  from  the  same  pro- 
cess. Mr.  Alger  has  a laboratory  built,  and  employs 
a chemest  from  New  York  the  year  round  to  make 
experiments.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Alger  will  furnish 
a valuable  addition  to  the  science  of  chemistry  in 
the  country.  — 

Iron,  immense  masses  of  iron  have  been  disco- 
vered at  the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  between 
Bennington  and  Monkton,  Vermont.  It  appears  in 
large  beds,  interstratified  with  limestone,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inexhaustible. 

Iron  ore.  The  Catawissa  “Freiheits  Herald,” 
says  that  Mr.  John  Lloyd  has  discovered  a large 
vein  of  iron  ore  about  four  feet  thick,  in  Mifflin  town- 
ship, in  Columbia  county.  Mr.  Henry  Herger,  on 
whose  lands  the  ore  was  lourie,  had  it  examined  and 
tried  at  the  Catawissa  furnace,  and  about  200  pounds 
of  ore  yielded  70  pounds  of  good  iron. 

A huge  furnace  has  just  been,  completed  at  Har- 
risburg, by  Messrs.  Burk  & Porter,  which  will  be! 
blown  in,  on  or  about  the  20th  inst.  A large  smelt- 
ing, rolling,  hammering,  and  nail  manufactory  is  iri 
operation  within  sight  of  the  capitol,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Conedogwinnelt  creek,  in  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, while  in  Ihe  county  of  Dauphin,  H.  M.  Bayard’s, 
the  Messrs.  Robinson’s,  Mr.  Gamber’s,  and  Messrs. 
Grubb  &.  Parker’s,  produce  over  200  tons  pig  iron  ! 
per  week,  and  several  forges,  foundries,  rolling  mills,  j 
and  other  lactones,  shape  it  into  the  various  forms 
in  which  that  article  of  commerce  is  so  much  used. 
In  the  upper  end  of  Dauphin  county,  from  the  foot 
of  Duncan’s  Island  to  the  iVlahantongo  ripples  in  the 
Susquehanna  river,  the  Wiscornsco  Canal  Company 
are  making  every  preparation  to  finish  that  partially 
completed  enterprise,  the  construction  of  a canal, 
and  it  is  supposed  it  can  be  substantially  done  for 
about  $6l),0U0.  To  render  it  profitable,  tiic  Lykens 
Valley  Coal  and  Railroad  Company  are  preparing 
their  road  with  new  sills  and  rails,  to  connect  with 
it,  which  will  open  up  the  great  Lykens  and  Wil- 
liams Valley  coal  fields  of  Dauphin  and  the  western 
end  of  Schuylkill  counties,  bringing  into  market  an 
anthracite  coal  which  has  no  superior  in  the  world. 

Another  rolling  mill.  We  heard  sometime 
since  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a new 
rolling  mill  and  forge  at  Sharpsburg,  a flourishing 
village  just  above  tiie  city,  and  famous  lor  tempe- 
rance, but  we  did  not  learn  anything  particular  about 
it  until  within  a day  or  two.  The  firm  is,  we  be- 


lieve, “Lewis,  O’Hara  & Lewis,”  but  we  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
parties.  We  understand  ground  has  been  broken 
and  preparations  made  to  push  the  work  vigorously 
forward.  The  dimensions  or  capacity  we  have  not 
heard. 

We  also  hear  some  talk  of  building  another  in 
Sligo.  These  are  all  indicalions  of  the  extraordina- 
ry growth  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Birmingham 
of  the  Union.  No  city  in  the  west  can  compare  with 
the  Iron  City  in  the  extent,  or  wonderful  growth  of 
manufacturing.  People  abroad  who  heard  such  dis- 
mal accounts  of  the  ravages  by  the  great  fire,  won- 
der where  the  money  comes  from  to  build  all  these 
new  mills,  but  we  take  pleasure  in  informing  them 
that  we  create  capital  here  by  labor,  and  have  plenty 
more  which  will  be  invested  in  mills,  factories,  and 
•vorkshps,  ere  long.  The  manufacturing  interest  of 
Pittsburg  is  in  its  infancy  as  to  magnitude. 

[ Pittsburg  Jldv. 

Dayton  iron  foundries  Within  a few  years,  the 
business  of  casling  iron  has  increased  surprisingly  in 
Dayton.  It  is  but  recently,  that  we  had  but  a single 
foundry  in  operation  here.  Now  we  have  four,  and 
there  is  a constant  increase  in  the  demand  for  their 
work. 

The  present  “city  foundry”  is  the  oldest  establish- 
ment, having  been  commenced  by  Thomas  Clegg 
many  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W. 
Westerman.  It  is  located  upon  the  Hydraulic  basin, 
and  water  power  is  used  for  various  operations  con- 
nected with  the  business. 

The  next  in  order  of  time,  is  the  ‘Washington 
Foundry’  of  C.  Thompson  & Sons.  They  commenc- 
ed in  1841.  This  is  a large  building  on  the  Miami 
extension  canal.  Steam  power  is  used  in  this  esta- 
blishment. 

These  foundries  are  engaged  in  casting  mill  ma- 
chinery of  the  various  kinds,  and  indeed,  whatever 
else  is  usually  cast  in  other  foundries. 

The  “Dayton  Foundry”  of  Gebhart  Marshall  & 
Co.,  was  erected  in  1843.  It  is  situated  above  the 
lock,  on  the  exlension  canal,  and  uses  water  power. 
This  firm  casts  a large  number  of  stoves  for  their 
own  sales,  having  a stove  store  connected  with  the 
foundry.  Job  work  of  the  various  kinds  is  also 
done. 

“Greer’s  new  foundry”  commenced  operations  in 
May  1844.  It  is  owned  and  managed  by  Col.  James 
Greer.  The  business  at  this  foundry  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  casting  of  cooking  and  other  stoves, 
and  the  hollow  ware  necessary  to  fit  them  out,  for 
Col.  Greer’s  own  sales. 

Almost  every  variety  of  work  is  done  at  these 
foundries.  The  very  nicest  castings  for  col  ton  and 
woollen  machinery  may  be  had  there,  and  wo  are  told 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  castings  of  this  description  especially, 
are  equsl  to  those  made  east.  The  country  north  of 
us  is  soon  to  be  brought  into  communication  with  us 
by  means  of  the  canal  extension.  And  we  desire  to 
spread  ihe  information  not  only  in  that  direction,  but 
in  all  others  within  trading  distance  of  Dayton,  that 
whatever  is  needed  to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  be  it  a, 
stove  or  a piece  of  machinery,  may  be  obiamed  of 
the  right  description  and  at  fair  prices,  at  Ihe  Day- 
ton  foundries.  [ Daylon  Gazelle. 

The  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal  says,  the  new 
anthracite  furnace  of  the  Messrs.  Eckert,  on  the 
NVversink,  is  now  ready  for  operation,  and  will  be 
“blown  in”  in  a few  days.  The  necessary  number 
of  hands  have  already  been  engaged,  and  tiie  engine 
set  in  motion,  to  overcome  the  frioiion  of  the  blow- 
ing apparatus. 

The  Wilkesbarre  Advocate  gives  a cheering  ac- 
count of  Ihe  improving  business  prospects  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  iron 
operations.  Speaking  of  the  Wyoming  Iron  Works, 
it  says:  “The  rolling  mil!  is  said  to  be  thelargestj 
iron  operation  in  the  Union.  It  is  capable  of  manu- 
facturing 30  tons  of  iron  in  24  hours.  The  nail  fac- 
tory is  capable  of  manufacturing  100  kegs  of  nails- 
per  day.  The  number  of  hands  necessary  to  man 
the  operation,  driven  to  its  extent,  is  300.  The 
company  is  paying  out  on  an  average  $3,000  per 
month,  and  more  than  this  will  be  expended,  when 
Ihe  operation  is  driven  to  the  extent  of  its  power. 


We  are  informed  that  a company  with  a capital  of 
$200,000  contemplate  the  erection  of  works  in  this 
city  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  anthracite 
coal.  The  ore  will  be  obtained  from  Northern  New 
Yoik,  and  Ihe  coal  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal.  [Troy  Whig. 

II  is  undcistood  that  a large  steam  anthracite  fur- 
nace will  shortly  be  erected  at  Safe  Harbor,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Conestoga.  An  ore  bank  of  great  va- 
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lue  has  recently  been  opened  at  that  place,  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Miller,  near  which  the  fur- 
nace will  be  erected.  A company  from  abroad  has 
purchased  the  ore  bank  for  $11,000. 

[. Lancaster  Journal. 

The  Albany  Argus  of  the  Ilth  ult.  says:  “The  iron 
trade  was  never  in  a condition  so  prosperous.  The  de- 
mand for  iron  is  far  larger  than  can  be  supplied,  and 
the  prices  remunerate  the  manufacturers  better  than 
at  any  time  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  There  is 
a large  demand,  not  only  for  railway  iron,  but  for 
all  kinds  of  iron,  from  common  pig  to  bar  and  bolt 
and  sheet  iron.  The  activity  in  building  is  felt 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  the  iron  trade. 

In  consequence  of  this  demand  and  the  value  of 
the  business,  capital  is  very  heavily  taking  that  di- 
rection. We  understand  that  forty  new  furnaces  are 
now  erecting  or  have  been,  recently  erected  in 
Pennsylvania  alone.  The  product  of  e3ch  fur- 
nace may  be  (airly  estimated  at  five  thousand 
tons  per  annum.  When  these  are  all  in  blast,  their 
whole  product  will  be  200,000  tons  of  iron,  which 
will  probably  he  brought  into  market  by  the  year 
1846.  The  present  production  of  Pennsylvania  is 
about  250,000  tons.  So  her  production  of  iron  will 
be  nearly  doubled  in  one  year.  This  is  an  enormous 
increase,  yet  the  demand  is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  will  overstock  the  market. 

The  expense  of  erecting  a furnace  and  putting  it 
in  operation,  with  all  its  fixtures,  will  not  exceed 
$20,000.  Its  product  of  5,000  tons  will  sell  for  at 
least  $30  per  ton  at  tiie  furnace.  The  whole  cost  of 
manufacture  will  in  no  ordinary  event,  exceed  $20 
per  ton.  Thus,  under  the  present  prices,  there  is  a 
profit  of  ten  dollars  on  each  ton  of  iron  manufac- 
tured in  Pennsylvania.  This  on  an  aggregate  of 
300,000  tons,  the  product  of  1845,  makes  a profit  of 
three  millions  of  dollars.  From  information  acquir- 
ed from  iron-masters,  we  oimsider  the  profit  of  $10 
per  ton  at  present  prices,  at  rather  less  than  the  ac- 
tual result. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  great  iron  region  of  the  United 
States.  Its  extraordinary  and  truly  valuable  varie- 
ties of  coal,  which  frequently  lay  side  by  side  with 
Ihe  iron  ore,  render  it  the  iron  region  not  only  of 
the  United  Slates,  but  of  the  world.  Of  the  500,000 
tons  of  iron  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1844,  Pennsylvania  furnished  one  half  of  the 
whole  amount.  The  remainder  came  from  abroad, 
or  was  made  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  New 
York. 

Iron  will  be  the  source  of  incalculable  wealth  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  manufacture  is  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy. In  ihe  year  1844,  the  consumption  of  England 
was  1,200,000  tons.  That  of  the  United  States  will 
soon  reach  that  amount.  This  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  wealth  so  vast  a demand  for  iron  would  throw 
into  Pennsylvania.  The  papers  of  that  common- 
wealth are  constantly  alluding  to  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  which  pervades  their  stale.  They  have 
reason  for  these  gratulations.  Probably  in  no  year 
in  her  past  history,  has  the  business  of  her  citizens 
been  so  profitable.  The  times  of  ’35  and  ’36  would 
not  compare  with  the  present  year.  Prices  then 
rose  from  an  expansion  of  the  currency;  now  from 
the  great  and  sale  law  of  demand.  This  circum- 
stance suggests  the  remark  that  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  never  in  so  favorable  a condition  to 
pay  taxes,  and  this  invites  the  hope  that  the  interest 
on  her  debt  will  be  promptly  paid. 

New  Jersey  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  iron  manu- 
facture, from  an  abundance  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
ore,  and  in  its  proximity  to  the  valuable  coal  beds 
of  Pennsylvania.  We  understand  that  forges  and 
furnaces  are  now  going  up  in  all  parts  of  New  Jer- 
sey, particularly  on  the  line  of  the  Morns  canal. — 
The  present  profit  on  iron  invites  capital  extensively 
from  the  city  of  New  York. 

Maryland,  in  tiie  region  of  the  Cumberland  coal, 
has  extensive  iron  works.  The  Mount  Savage  Com- 
pany have  the  largest  capital  of  any  iron  association 
in  America.  The  amount  now  invested  is  $1,500,- 
000,  with  power  to  increase  to  $5,000,000.  The 
stock  is  owned  mostly  in  London.  Plere,  railroad  iron 
is  made  on  a large  scale,  calculating  to  turn  out  at 
Icat  20,000  tons  in  a year.  There  are  various  opi- 
nions as  the  value  of  the  Maryland  beds  of  ore  and 
coal.  By  some  it  is  thought  that  a cheaper  as  well 
as  better  quality  of  iron  can  be  made  in  the  Cumber- 
land region,  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States; 
while  others  hold  that  Pennsylvania  in  the  varieties 
of  its  ore  and  coal,  as  well  as  their  favorable  loca- 
tion, has  the  superiority.  The  progress  of  the  iron 
manufacture  in  Maryland  lias  undoubtedly  been  re- 
tarded by  its  being  a slave  state.  The  competition 
and  superior  activity  of  free  labor  enables  it  to 
command  the  mark.  t. 

We  come  now  to  Northern  New  York,  where  the 
iron  manufacture  is  destined  to  run  a career  of  pros- 
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psrity  inferior  to  that  of  no  oilier  section  of  Ame- 
rica. The  iron  district  in  this  state  embraces  the 
counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence, 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  Herkimer.  Geologists  say 
that  there  is  ore  enough  in  Essex  county  alone,  to 
supply  the  world  with  iron.  The  famous  Adiron- 
dack mountains  are  much  like  the  celebrated  iron] 
mountain  of  Missouri;  yet  as  there  no  means  of  get-  | 
ting  the  ore  to  the  lake,  the  mines  are  not  jet  work- 
ed, but  they  must  be,  before  the  lapse  of  many 
years. 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  iron  trade  is  work- 
ing wonders  in  Northern  New  York.  Forges  and 
furnaces  are  being  erected  at  almost  every  mill  site 
on  the  Ausable  & the'  Saranac,  and  it  is  estimated  that ! 
the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  Northern  N.  York  will 
be  treble  this  year.  The  northern  iron  is  well  known 
to  be  of  a superior  cast — very  tough — and  nearly 
equal  to  the  celebrated  Swedes  iron.  Charcoal  only 
is  used,  which  makes  a much  finer  iron  than  hard 
coal;  but  of  course  the  process  is  more  expensive. — 
Whether  Northern  New  York  will  ever  manufac- 
ture railway  iron,  is  a question;  that  requires  mine- 
ral coal,  and  as  yet  none  is  found  there — but  fortu- 
nately in  its  vast  and  inexhaustible  forests  of  wood 
they  are  sure  of  an  abundance  of  fuel  for  making 
the  finest  kind  of  iron. 

The  establishment  of  a state  prison  in  Clinton 
county,  to  employ  convicts  in  mining  and  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  must  exert  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence on  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade  in  that  re- 
gion. The  large  capital  of  the  state  will  enable  it 
to  adopt  all  the  latest  and  most  valuable  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  as  now  used  in  the  great  iron 
wprks  of  England.  This  example  must  exert  a 
gradual  influence  on  the  iron  manufacturers  in 
Northern  New  York.  Attention  needs  only  to  be 
fully  called  to  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  that 
section  to  draw  thither  that  capital  and  that  enter- 
prise which  will  make  those  counties  some  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  state.  Iron  is  also  manufactured 

some  extent,  in  Orange  and  Rockland  counties, 
an*  largely  in  Rensselaer  county,  at  the  well  known 
Albany  and  Tioy  iron  and  nail  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  decline  of  iron  in  Eng 
land,  the  prospects  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  United 
States  are  more  than  favorable.  Their  prosperity 
seems  fixed  for  years  to  come.  The  demand  for  iron 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  truth,  upon  the  whole  con- 
tinent, is  so  enormous,  that  it  will  absorb  the  whole 
production  of  Europe  for  the  home  market.  It  is 
supposed  that  even  the  vast  iron  works  of  England, 
which  can  now  produce  (when  forced)  1,400,000 
tons,  cannot  meet  the  home  consumption  during 
the  present  or  the  next  year.  So  far  from  regarding 
the  recent  decline  in  the  iron  market  as  unfavorable, 
we  consider  it  highly  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
the  trade.  Prices  had  become  too  high — exorbitantly 
so, — in  England,  higher  even  than  the  inflated  prices 
’36.  A result  peculiarly  dangerous  to  its  future  pios- 
perity  had  already  occurred — consumption  was  se- 
riously checked.  Sound  railway  enterprises  were 
suspended  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  iron. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  decline,  wc  are  assured 
by  an  experienced  iron-master,  that  at  present  pri- 
ces, the  profits  are  not  only  fair,  but  heavy,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  prospects  of  the  trade  for  some  time 
to  come. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  entering  upon  a gigantic  system  of  rail- 
ways to  intersect  all  the  principal  cities  of  his  vas\ 
empire.  One  of  these  lines  aione,  the  St.  Peters 
burgh  and  Moscow,  is  two  thousand  miles  in  length. 
The  quantity  ol  iron  required,  will  be  enormous. — 
He  will  draw  largely  uj/ou  the  English  market  fur! 
years  to  come.  . 

These  various  demands  for  iron  show  that  the  lime  ■ 
was  never  more  favor-mle  for  the  iron  manufactur- 
ers of  the  UnifeJ  States  to  keep  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country  in  their  hands.  Most  fortunately  the 
price  of  iron  is  now  independent  of  all  tariffs.  The 
great  law  of  demand  assures  the  dealers  a lair  and 
remunerating  price,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. This  renders  the  business  of  that  substantial 
cast  which  must  invite  capital  and  labor;  for  when  a 
business  is  certain  to  remunerate,  even  under  modi 
ficalior.s  of  the  tariff,  it  possesses  the  highest  induce- 
ment to  awaken  enterprize,  stimulate  labor,  and  un- 
loosen the  purse  strings  of  capital.  Every  thing  now 
favors  the  extension  of  the  iron  business,  and  we 
entertain  the  hope  that  with  the  facilities  we  enjoy, 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  like  the  cotton  man- 
ufacture, our  iron  manufacturers  will  not  only  sup- 
ply our  whole  demand,  but  meet  England  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  extraordinary  progress, 
and  the  present  superiority,  of  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures, manifest  what  the  people  ol  the  United  States 
can  do,  when  they  take  hold  even  of  those  manufac- 
tures in  which  England  Iia3  defied  the  competition 
of  the  world.” 


The  National  Intelligencer,  copied  the  foregoing 
article  from  the  Argus,  and  appended  some  remarks 
of  their  own  upon  the  article,  excepting  first,  to  the 
assumption  that  Pcnnsylvanion  was  now  enabled, 
through  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade  to  pay  the 
interest  of  her  debt;  secondly,  to  the  reference  to  the 
advantage  which  Pennsylvania  had  over  Maryland 
in  using  free,  instead  of  slave  labor;  and  thirdly,  to 
the  paragraph  commencing  with, — “Most  fortunate- 
ly the  price  of  iron  is  now  independent  of  all  tariffs.” 
The  latter  assertion  the  Intelligencer  proceeds  at 
some  length  to  show  to  be  unfounded,  by  adducing 
a statement  from  which  we  compiled  the  table  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Register,  first  column  of  page 
154.  to  which  the  reader  will  please  refer.  The  In- 
telligencer then  adds,  referring  to  that  exhibit: 

“Now,  our  population  having  bedn,  according  to 
the  census,  17,062,566  on  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  it 
was,  according  to  the  ascertained  ratio  of  increase, 
17,574,442  in  1841,  and  19,204,066  in  1844,  and,  if 
we  had  contu  ued  to  import  in  1844  according  to  the 
same  ratio  as  we  did  in  1841,  we  should  have  requir- 
ed $9,602,698  worth  of  iron  and  steel  (both  raw  and 
unmanufactured)  in  the  latter  year  to  supply  the 
wants  of  our  increased  population;  but,  instead  of 
that,  we  imported  only  $5,605,287  worth,  being  a 
reduction  of  more  than  forty  per  cent,  in  three  years. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  wants  of  the  country 
have  diminished  during  these  three  years;  but  we  be 
lieve  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  the  arti 
cles  in  question  have  more  than  proportionally  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  population;  and  we  think 
we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  tariff'  the  importation  of  iron  and 
iron  ore  manufactures  has  diminished  full  fifty  per 
cent.,  or  $5,000,000  per  annum,  which  amount  is 
now  supplied  by  the  domestic  industry  of  the  coun 
try.  We  think  also  that  this  effect  has  been  produc- 
ed by  the  tariff',  and  this  opinion  we  entertain  m spite 
of  the  inapplicable  generalities  of  our  Albany  con- 
temporary. 

“The  few  word*  which  be  has  said  respecting  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  country  will,  when  pro- 
perly carried  out  to  a ligitimate  conclusion,  establish 
the  importance  of  the  tariff  as  regards  manufactures 
of  that  description;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  each  and  all  of  the  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ducing interests  of  the  country. 

“It  will  be  observed  that  the  exports  of  iron  and 
manufactures  of  iron  from  the  United  States  have 
diminished  since  1841.  This  we  do  not  wonder  at, 
when  we  reflect  that  our  citizens  who  haye  been 
engaged  in  those  pursuits  have  had  during  that  time 
to  provide  for  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
home  consumption.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  “At  this  moment 
our  iron  business  is  increasing  with  a rapidity  abso- 
lutely without  a parallel  in  thi3  or  any  other  coun- 
try, and  we  have  only  to  let  well  alone  and  we  shall 
_Sfle  our  annual  product  go  up  to  1 ,000,000  tons  be 
fore  three  years  are  over.  True,  the  prices'  of  iron 
are  now  high,  and  the  iron  men  are  making  money; 
but  that  is  just  what  is  needed  to  extend  and  diver- 
sify the  business,  so  as  to  ensure  a speedy  reduction 
oi  prices.  And  even  now,  a careful  scrutiny  would 
show  that  the  present  prices  of  iron  throughout  this 
country  are  lower,  in  comparison  with  English  pri- 
ces, than  they  were  years  ago  under  free  trade.” 

The  Danville  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  says:  “The  city 
of  Albany  only  a few  years  ago  had  but  two  or  three 
iron  works;  now  she  can  boast  of  nine  in  constant 
and  successful  operation.  One  of  these  gives  em- 
ployment to  159  men;  three  of  them  average  1 00. 
each;  the  remainder  employ  from  69  to  29  each — 
making  the  number  of  men  at  work  in  them  about 
609.  Supposing  every  strong  able-bodied  inan  to  be 
capable  of  support!  g only  two  persons  besides  him- 
selt,  I,s00  persons  out  of  41,U00,  the  population  of 
Albany,  are  dependent  on  this  single  branch  of  man- 
ufacture for  their  support.  Seventy-live  tons  of  iron 
are  melted  in  these  establishments  every  day.  Ol 
this  large  quantity  about  fifty  tons  are  melted  into 
stove  castings;  machinery  eastings  are  made  from 
the  remaining  twenty  five  tons. 

Albany  has  become  the  head -quarters  of  the  stove 
business  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  foun- 
dries mentioned  above  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  stoves,  the  demand  for  which  is  ra- 
pidly on  the  increase,  so  much  so  that  several  weal- 
thy capitalists  are  about  to  commence  the  erection 
of  another  very  extensive  foundry  in  the  upper  part 
of  lii e city.  Albany  stoves,  celebrated  lor  their 
beauty,  utility,  and  variety,  are  said  to  have  made 
their  way  to  every  part  of  the  Union,  Mexico,  and 
the  British  possessions;  and  they  are  found  even  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  state  of  things  contrasts  sin- 


gu'arly  with  the  fact  that  a few  years  since  nearly 
all  the  stoves  in  use  in  Albany  and  its  vicinity,  were 
made  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  foregoing  facts  will  be  interesting  to  the  pio- 
neers in  the  iron  business  at  Danville.  But  a few 
years  since  Casper  Thiel’s  little  shed  roof  foundry 
was  the  only  iron  establishment  at  Danville.  How 
stupendous  and  magnificent  a change  of  a few  years! 
Now  the  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  business  at  this 
place  is  arresting  the  attention  of  the  press,  and  of 
onsiness  man,  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
most  extensive  Anthracite  iron  operations  in  this 
state,  are  located  here.  The  largest  rolling  mill  in 
the  United  States  is  now  in  operation  here.  There 
will  in  a short  lime  be  far  more  railroad  iron  made 
at  these  extensive,  rapidly  increasing,  and  prospe- 
rous works,  than  any  other  iron  region  in  the  Union. 
It  may  be  true  that  Albany  at  this  time,  is  ahead  of 
Danville,  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  but  that 
branch  of  the  iron  business  is  rapidly  extending  at 
our  numerous,  commodious,  and  active  business 
foundries  here,  and  when  the  Pniladelphia  and  Potts- 
ville  railroad  is  extended  to  Danville — aye,  to  Erie, 
and  the  north  branch  canal  finished  to  the  York  state 
line,  the  sale  of  stoves  made  at  Danville  will  be 
pushed  into  the  “British  possessions,”  as  also  into 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  West  India  islands.  One 
of  the  foundries  at  this  place  has  already  supplied  a 
great  number  of  large  iron  sugar  kettles  for  the  West 
India  markets,  this  trade  now  passing  by  our  Penn- 
sylvania and  Tide  Water  improvements  via  Balti- 
more, to  the  place  of  destination.  As  to  hollow 
ware,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  our  Danville 
establishments  are  not  even  now  exceeded,  if  equal- 
led, by  those  at  A Ibany,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
These  facts  are  arresting  the  attention  of  capitalists, 
far  and  wide,  and  every  week,  aye,  every  day  we 
may  say,  we  have  strangers  here  viewing  with  ad- 
miration and  woi.der,  the  rapid  strides  of  the  iron 
business  at  this  point.  And  wherefore  is  it  that  we 
have  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  iron  business 
pushing  forward  with  all  the  force  and  velocity  of 
steam  power  at  Danville?  Simply  because  “far 
seeing,”  enterprising, and  responsible  capitalists  have 
discovered  that  if  capital  can  be  profitably  employed 
in  turning  ore  into  forms  of  usefulness  any  where — 
this  is  the  spot  to  invest  it  safely.  Here  the  purest 
and  best  Anthracite  coal,  is  now  delivered  to  our 
manufacturers  at  $1  75  cents  per  ton,  and  when 
our  railroad  is  made  to  Shamobin,  millions  of  tons 
can  be  had  delivered  here  for  $1  50  per  ton.  The 
ore  is  at  hand, rich  and  exhaustless — the  limestone  is 
adjacent,  cheap,  and  abundant — and  the  avenues  to 
market  for  the  finished  iron  and  ware,  will  soon  be 
open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  lakes  arid  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  a short  time  our  works  will  be  ex- 
tensive enough  to  furnish,  in  a very  few  months,  T 
rails  enough  for  the  projected  road  to  the  Pacific. — 
The  advantages  of  our  location  for  the  investment 
of  capita!  and  enterprise  in  the  iron  business,  is  un- 
surpassed; and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  Danville  is 
destined  to  be  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  this  kind 
of  business,  and  the  other  pursuits  that  will  conse- 
quently spring  up,  until  the  town  is  a3  large  as  Lan- 
caster, Reading,  or  even  Albany  now  is.” 

The  Cincinnati  Atlas  says:  “There  is  no  one  branch 
of  our  national  industry,  which  has  made  such  rapid 
advance  as  the  manufacture  of  iron.  And  there  is 
no  other  branch  of  manufactures  so  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  that;  inasmuch  as  its  principal  value  con- 
sists in  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it — the  raw  materi- 
al being  comparatively  of  iitlle  value.  It  is,  there- 
fore, gratifying  to  hear,  on  every  hand,  of  a great 
icvival  of  this  important  branch  of  trade. 

There  is  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring  exact  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article,  but  judging  from  what  we  have, 
we  should  infer  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  increase  in 
the  two  last  years,  lias  been  more  than  one  hundred 
per  cent.  The  quantity  of  iron  shipped  on  the  pub- 
lic works  of  that  state  during  1843  was  84,170,119 
lbs.;  and  in  1844  it  was  157,948,689  lbs., — being  an 
increase. of  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  1844;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  manufacture  his  been  more  ac- 
tive than  in  any  previous  period.  Old  furnaces  that 
have  long  been  out  of  blast,  are  being  blown  in,  and 
many  new  ones  have  been  put  in  operation.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  persons  of  capital  have  projected, 
and  are  about  establishing  many  new  ones  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  This  is  a most  gratifying  state 
of  things,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Ihe 
increase  the  present  year  must  be  much  greater,  than 
Iasi. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  increased  con- 
sumption of  iron  are  principally  in  the  fact  that  a 
sort  of  mania  has  taken  possession  of  men’s  minds, 
in  regard  to  the,  employment  of  iron.  Houses,  ships, 
steamboats — nay,  almost  every  tiling — are  being  built 
exclusively  or  in  part,  of  this  material.” 
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THE  FAIR  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


Our  last  number  contained  a brief  notice  of  the 
late  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  at  New 
York.  The  accounts  of  the  articles  exhibited,  both 
there  and  at  the  similar  exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
are  really  so  voluminous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  crowding  them  into  our  space.  Would  that  we 
had  either  room  for  the  whole  or  stlch  an  abstract 
as  would  furnish  some  idea  of  the  display  so  grati- 
fying to  every  true  American.  They  comprise  such 
an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  our  people  towards 
substantial  “independence,”  as  to  swell  the  patriot 
bosom  with  grateful  emolions  to  the  Giver  of  that 
bounty,  who  hath  made  us  heirs  to  such  a goodiy 
heritage  as  is  the  land  we  live  in  and  the  people  with 
whom  it  is  our  fortune  to  be  associated. 

Obliged  to  circumscribe,  \fe  know  of  no  betler 
selection  to  make  from  lhe  mass  of  equally  interest- 
ing matter,  which  we  find  in  the  columns  of  the 
Philadelphia  daily  journals  in  relation  to  the  fair  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  than  may  he  gathered  from 
the  closing  address  delivered  on  tiiat  occasion,  and 
which  we  copy  below  from  the  United  States  Ga- 
zelle. 

Bickntll's  Reporter,  says: 

“The  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute  was 
closed  on  Saturday  evening  last.  It  continued  open 
eleven  days — about  four  days  Ies3  than  the  exhibi- 
tion last  year,  and  wa3  visited,  it  is  estimated,  by 
about  70,000  persons.  There  could  not  have  been 
less  than  ten  thousand  articles  in  the  collection  — 
Many  were  beautiful  and  costly,  characterized  by 
great  skill  and  ingenuity,  while  all  exhibited  im- 
provement in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  exhi- 
bition afforded  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  and  was, 
generally  speaking,  regarded  with  much  favor.  On 
Friday  evening  John  Wiegand,  E q.,  announced  the 
premium',  namely,  about  fifty  silver  medals,  forty- 
five  bronze  medals,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
certificates.  A silver  medal  is  the  highest  premium 
in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  award.  On  Sa- 
turday evening,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain,  the 
attendance  was  quite  large,  especially  in  the  lecture 
room,  which  indeed  was  crowded  with  citizens  to 
listen  to  the  address.  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  E'q  , pre- 
sided, and  the  address  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Frazier,  and  was  listened  to  with  interest  and  delight. 
It  is  an  able  effort  throughout,  and  will  he  read  with 
pleasure  by  every  friend  of  arts,  science,  and  manu 
i'aclures. 

professor  frazer’s  address. 

The  president  introduced  to  the  assemblage  Pro- 
fessor Frazier,  who  delivered  the  following  address. 

Ladies  anil  gentlemen:  The  fifteenth  exhibition  of 
American  manufactures,  held  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, is  now  about  to  close,  and  while  the  members 
of  the  Institute  congratulate  each  other  upon  the 
success  which  lias  attended  their  labors,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  they  should  have  something  to  say  in  refe- 
rence to  it,  to  those  who  have  favored  them  with 
their  attendance. 

1 need  not  tell  you  that  the  exhibition  has  been  a 
successful  one,  nor  endeavor  to  show  in  what  its  su 
periority  consists.  That  it  is  superior  to  former 
ones,  is  a matter  of  course;  the  very  end  and  aim  of 
holding  them  at  all,  is  to  encourage  those  improve- 
ment of  which  our  arts  are  susceptible,  by  showing 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, what  has  been  done,  and  by  suggesting  to 
them  that  which  still  remains  to  be  done  in  their  re- 
spective branches.  If  1 did  not  feel  tbit  this  end 
li ad  been  attained,  and  tiiat  its  attainment  had  been 
shown  by  the  decided  superiority  of  this,  over  for- 
mer exhibitions,  I would  not  have  the  courage  to  say 
one  word  to  you  upon  the  subject;  nor  the  faith  to 
look  forward  hopefully  to  a similar  improvement  in 
the  next,  arid  so  on  (or  an  unlimited  series,  until  the 
whole  of  our  arts  have  obtained  the  perfection 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  reach.  1 cannot 
ask  you  to  go  back  to  the  first  of  these  exhibitions, 
held  in  1824,  when  eleven  medaL  were  awarded, 
for  my  own  recollections  will  notcarry  me  back  that 
far,  but  I ask  you  to  task  your  memories,  to  say 
whether  within  the  last  three  or  lour  years  only,  the 
improvement  in  the  American  rnanulaelures  has  not 
been  such  as  to  astonish  the  most  credulous,  and  to 
justify  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  How  many 
impossibilities  in  manufactures  have  been  accom- 
plished m that  time?  It  is  true  that  exhibitions  of 
tins  kind  are  not  the  only  causes  of  this  improve- 
ment— but  that  they  exercise  a very  great  influence 
in  promoting  ttiis  result  who  can  doubt?  The  fact 
of  their  adoption  by  sister  institutions  in  the  cities  of 
our  own  country,  and  the  encouragement  of  them  by 
the  various  governments  of  Europe,  is  a suffi  ienl 
evidence  of  their  usefulness.  You  have  all  felt  their 
utility  in  the  astonishment  wilh  which  you  have  ex- 
amined some  of  the  products  now  spread  upon  our 
tables;  products  which  you  were  made  aware  for  the 


first  time,  could  be  produced  in  such  perfection  by 
our  own  manufactures.  They  operate  usefully  by 
informing  the  community  what  they  can  expect  from 
our  own  industry,  and  thus  tend  to  check  that  pre- 
judice which  still  exists,  though  in  a far  less  degree 
than  formerly,  against  domestic  manufactures,  and 
which  compels  our  manufacturers  to  the  vicious 
practice  of  stamping  their  goods  with  a foreign  mark; 
thus  tacitly  admitting  an  inferiority  which  does  not 
by  any  means  always  exist.  They  operate  usefully 
by  bringing  conspicuously  to  your  notice  those  strik- 
ing improvements  which  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent and  impartial  judges,  have  deserved  especial 
notice  and  reward;  and  they  operate  most  beneficial- 
ly by  allowing  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  see 
the  progress  which  has  been  by  others,  in  their  own 
art,  thus  exciting  a generous  rivalry  among  them,  and 
stimulating  them  to  further  improvements  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  hoped  for. 

What  a melancholy  record  we  should  have,  if  we 
could  collect  together  the  histories  of  all  the  pro- 
jected improvements  which  have  been  crushed  by 
the  cold  indifference  of  those  who  should  have  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  them,  if  we  could  read  the 
biographies  of  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives  in  the  vain  hope  of  ameliorat- 
ing society,  who  would  not  even  be  brought  to  listen 
to  their  schemes.  We  need  not  go  far  back  into  the 
history  of  ages  less  advanced  than  our  own,  nor  need 
we  look  to  other  lands  for  examples.  Listen  to  the 
indignant  yet  sad  appeal  of  one  of  our  townsmen. — • 
“For  seventeen  years”  says  he,  “after  the  means  of 
applying  the  principles  of  this  improvement  were 
first  discovered  by  the  author,  he  could  not  find  a 
single  person  who  would  acknowledge  that  they 
IhoughL  the  experiment  worth  the  expense  of  a trial. 
All  united  m condemning  the  project,  except  two 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  explained  the  principles  with 
great  caie  and  exactness  after  he  commenced  the 
work.”  This  was  within  the  present  century,  and 
the  plans  for  which  lie  so  earnestly  endeavored  to 
obtain  a hearing  from  individuals  and  legislatures 
were,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  pro- 
pulsion of  land  carriages  by  steam.  A little  later, 
the  project  of  running  a steamboat  upon  the  Hudson 
was  considered  as  loo  ridiculous  to  be  introduced 
into  the  legislature.  Full  justice  is  now  done  to  the 
memories  of  Evans  and  Fulton,  but  the  same  spirit 
is  still  extant,  and  it  behooves  us  to  take  care  lest 
other  propositions  meriting  encouragement  and  re- 
ward, should  yet  share  tiie  fate  of  the  early  propo- 
sals of  the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive. 

These  palpable  consideralions  have  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  the  utility  of  these  exhibitions,  that  it 
is  but  rarely  that  we  now  hear  the  question  asked. — 
“What  is  the  good?”  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that 
scarcely  20  years, ago,  their  founders  had  to  endure 
the  perpetual  repetition  of  this  question  at  all  times 
and  in  all  tones,  from  the  honest  inquiry  of  him  who 
desired  to  be  informed,  to  the  query  of  the  wilful  and 
pei  ver=e  unbeliever.  This  is  the  late  of  all  novelties, 
and  the  Institute  lias  nothing  peculiar  to  complain  of. 
Do  not  think  that  I would  discourage  a habit  of  calm 
and  dispassionate  examination  before  any  new 
scheme,  however  promising  it  may  appear,  is  enter- 
tained, or  imagine  that  1 have  anything  to  say  in  fa- 
vor of  the  thousand  crudities  of  men,  ignorant  of 
every  principle  of  what  they  profess  to  use,  with 
which  we  are  every  day  assailed.  A spirit  of  rigid 
examination  is  precisely  that  which  is  most  favora- 
ble to  useful  inventions,  and  although  sometimes  the 
judgment  may  be  wrong,  yet  the  motive,  which 
prompted  it  is  respectable  and  praiseworthy. 

Singular  indeed  have  Deen  the  errors  into  which 
eminently  judicious  and  dispassionate  men  have  fal- 
len, while  judging  of  new  inventions,  but  it  is  not  of 
these  I speak,  but  of  that  class  of  uninquiriiig  drones, 
to  whose  minds,  novelty  is  the  greatest  of  sins,  and 
who  meet  every  new  proposal  with  a supercilious 
smile  or  discouraging  sneer,  unwilling  to  examine 
into  its  merit,  or  to  give  it  the  opportunity  of  doing 
good. 

Against  much  of  this  spirit  the  Franklin  Institute 
upon  its  first  organization  had  to  contend,  and  if  we 
would  award  to  its  founders  the  merit  which  they 
really  deserve,  we  must  not  suffer  this  to  escape 
from  our  memory.  The  task  which  they  undertook 
was  no  light  one — the  prejudices  which  were  to  be 
overcome,  were  not  easily  nor  quickly  to  be  oblite- 
rated, the  advantages  which  they  proposed  to  bestow 
were  not  speedily  to  be  gained.  It  was  a work  of 
constant,  long  continued,  wearisome  labor,  a work 
tasking  their  highest  energies,  and  demanding  their 
utmost  prudence  and  perseverance;  a woik  for 
which  no  remuneration  was  to  be  expected — for 
which  no  reward  was  adequate,  except  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  deserved  well  to  their  fellow  citizens 
and  their  fellow  men.  Indulge  me  in  paying  this 
passing  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, fur  while  they  have  deserved  well  of  the 


community,  they  have  left  us  a lesson  as  to  our  du- 
ty, and  a hopeful  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  energy  and  perseverance.  Be  it  our 
place  to  maintain  the  path  which  they  have  trac- 
ed— to  fill  the  purposes  for  which  the  Institute 
was  created,  and  constantly  to  foster  by  all  means 
in  our  power  those  arts  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  truly  designated 
as  the  age  of  manufactures. 

The  wars  and  troubles  which  attended  its  com- 
mencement, seem  to  have  left  nations  in  a disposi- 
tion to  vent  their  natural  rivalry  in  a more  peace- 
ful, and  far  more  useful  direction.  The  “nation  of 
shop-keepers,”  as  England  was  contemptuously  call- 
ed, seems  to  have  converted  the  Christain  world  to 
her  own  way  of  thinking,  and  shop-keeping,  from 
being  a reproach  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  How  long  this  state  of  things  is  to  last,  it  is 
riot  for  us  to  say;  let  us  hope,  that  in  our  day  at 
least,  change  may  go  on  in  the  same  direction,  and 
that  the  nations  of  Christendom,  having  learned  the 
pleasures  of  being  at  peace  with  each  other,  may 
finally  extend  their  charity  to  their  more  barbarous 
brethren,  and  let  them  also  taste  the  pleasures  of 
repose.  Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  destructive- 
ness may  be  replaced  by  one  of  production,  and 
that  the  time,  wealth,  and  energy,  which  have 
been  for  so  many  centuries  wasted  in  making  the 
world  miserable,  may  find  a more  useful  employ- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

But  it  is  not  mere  weariness  of  war,  or  caprice 
which  has  effected  this  change  in  the  policy  of  na- 
tions; there  is  a stern  necessity  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  gives  us  the  strong  hopes  of  its  lasting  cha- 
racter. In  older  countries  the  population  has  been 
accumulating  until  the  pressure  has  come  to  be  se- 
verely felt,  while  at  the  same  time  a knowledge  of 
their  own  importance  has  been  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  spread  among  the  people  which  will  prevent 
their  being  disposed  of  by  the  unceremonious  means 
formerly  in  fashion.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  must  be  maintained,  and  not  only  must  they  be 
maintained,  but  room  must  be  given  if  possible,  for 
their  inevitable  increase.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  full  development  of  every  branch  of 
productive  industry.  There  is  no  time,  and  no  spare 
energy  now  to  be  wasted  in  destruction;  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  the  calls  for  labour,  in  order  that 
every  source  of  national  wealth  may  be  called  into 
action,  and  this  labour  requiies  skilful  guidance,  in 
order  that  none  of  it  may  be  wasted  in  unproduc- 
tive directions.  In  no  country  of  the  world  is  this 
necessity  so  urgently  felt  as  in  England,  and  nowhere 
have  we  yet  seen  her  equal  in  the  great  art  of  produc- 
ing. The  produfcu  of  her  manufactures  are  known 
over  the  whole  world,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night  her  thousand  ships  are  busied  in  distribut- 
ing her  productions  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  In  uur  tun  country  this  pressure  is  felt  but 
slightly,  or  not  felt  at  all;  but  the  circumstances 
connected  with  our  position  tend  naturally  to  make 
us,  like  the  English,  a great  producing  and  manufac- 
turing people.  The  vast  extent  of  our  territory  and 
the  corresponding  varieties  of  our  climate  gives  to  us 
facilities  of  production,  which  are  enjoyed  by  no 
other  single  country. 

The  bleak  highlands  of  our  northern  regions 
abound  in  the  timber  which  renders  the  forests  of 
Norway  so  valuable;  the  grain  of  England  and 
France  covers  with  its  productive  crops  the  land 
of  the  middle  states;  while  under  the  warm  sun 
of  our  southern  regions,  spring  into  luxuriant 
gro.vth.  the  cotton  plant  and  the  sugar  cane,  the 
produce  of  ropical  countries.  Almost  every  article 
of  importance  brought  from  foreign  lands  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  some  portion  of  our  own 
country,  while  we  possess  others  of  the  highest  value 
which  tiave  never  yet  been  successfully  introduced 
elsewhere. 

Nor  is  the  mineral  less  remarkable  than  the  agri- 
cultural wealth.  The  whole  country  is  one  vast  re- 
pository of  mineral  treasures,  and  under  the  very 
soil  which  returns  an  hundred  fold  to  the  farmer,  the 
miner  drives  the  productive  galleries  and  draws  new 
resources  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  fossil 
fuel  of  England  and  her  ores  of  iron,  have  been  the 
never-failing  sources  of  her  prosperity;  they  exist 
in  far  greater  abundance  here.  The  ores  of  copper 
and  lead,  also  otter  a rich  harvest  to  the  miners. — ■ 
These  are  the  truly  precious  metals  to  an  enterpris- 
ing and  industrious  population,  and  where  they  exist, 
and  are  profited  by  the  gold  and  silver  of  other  na- 
tions are  sure  to  Haw.  Yet  these  too  more  enticing 
perhaps  though  less  valuable,  are  not  deficient 
among  our  rocks,  nor  do  these  valuable  resources 
lie  in  positions  which  render  access  to  them  difficult; 
or  their  reduction  unprofitable;  our  mountains  are 
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indeed  steep,  but  they  are  pierced  by  streams  easily 
rendered  subservient  to  transportation;  the  vast  mi- 
neral region  of  the  west,  lies  indeed  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  our  Atlantic  cities,  bui  the  mighty  father 
of  the  waters  and  his  tributaries!  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  great  chain  of  the  lakes  upon  the  other,  ren- 
der our  access  to  it  as  quick  as  it  is  convenient  and 
certain. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  physical  advantages  which 
our  country  possesses  for  a producing  and  manufac- 
turing nation,  nor  is  the  character  of  the  people 
such  as  to  render  these  advantages  vain.  Their 
early  and  free  hahit  of  thought,  the  constant  occu- 
pation and  unwearing  industry,  which  is  character- 
istic of  a great  portion  of  them,  added  to  the  pecu- 
liar practical  tendency  and  proverbial  ingenuity  of 
their  minds,  adapt  them  especially  to  profit  by  the 
vast  resources  which  our  country  affords.  All  things 
mental  and  physical  thus  combine  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Americans  to  the  subjects  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  useful  arts  generally,  and  if  it  be, 
that  with  such  resources  and  such  powers  the  nation 
still  wastes  its  energies  and  embarrasses  its  finances, 
by  importing  from  abroad  that  which  could  more 
easily  be  produced  at  home;  if  with  such  capabili- 
ties we  receive  more  th  in  we  return,  and  are  kept 
constant!)  in  the  humiliat'ung  attitude  of  debtors  to 
foreign  nations,  surely  every  consideration  of  honor 
and  expediency  requires  tiiat  each  citizen  should 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  free  his  country  from 
such  a destructive  policy,  by  giving  his  earnest 
endeavours,  to  the  promotion  of  our  home  manufac- 
tures. 

But  entering  upon  this  peaceful  contest  with  other 
nations,  we  cannot  hope  for  more — for  a time  at 
least — than  to  supply  our  own  home  market.  Any 
thing  else  is  to  a great  extent  forbidden  to  us  by  the 
greater  cheapness  of  labor  in  other  countries — for 
this,  there  is  but  one  remedy,  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity and  the  substitution  of  machines  for  hand  la- 
bor. The  introduction  of  every  new  machine  which 
is  intended  to  act  as  a substitute  for  human  labor,  is 
attended  with  an  outcry  and  a panic,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  laborers  who  arc  thus  to  be  deprived 
of  subsistence;  and  really  in  closely  packed  coun- 
tries this  panic  is  not  without  its  justification  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  although  sufficient  experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  permanent  effect,  yet  it 
certainly  does  produce  a temporary  result  of  this 
kind,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  new  employment 
among  channels  already  crowded,  is  productive  of 
much  lamentable  suffering;  but  surely  nothing  of  the 
kind  ought  to  be  heard  here,  where  all  the  branches 
ol  our  industry  are  wanting  laborers,  and  where  the 
best  and  most  certain  of  all,  agriculture,  is  open  as 
a last  resort  to  every  one.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  any  healthy  and  industrious  man  starving  among 
us,  and  we  are  therefore  in  the  proper  position  to 
carry  the  development  of  mechanic  labor  to  its  high- 
est pitch,  and  to  make  it  a substitute  for  the  greater 
cheapness  for  manual  labor  abroad. 

But  this  difficulty  in  our  way  brings  with  it  its 
own  very  great  advantages.  The  very  object  of  the 
development  of  productive  industry,  as  I have  alrea- 
dy endeavored  to  sho.v  you,  is  to  pros  ide  increased 
comforts  for  the  mass  of  the  community;  consider 
it  a part  from  this  end,  and  it  loses  altogether  its  in- 
terest and  importance,  and  we  recede  in  civilization 
in  place  of  advancing.  But  the  relative  comforts 
will  manifestly  depend  upon  the  proportion  existing 
between  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life — if  the  first  are  increased  with- 
out a proportional  increment  of  the  other,  the  eon 
dition  of  the  mass  is  improved,  and  we  see  therefore 
that  our  mechanic  should  stand  higher  than  his  bro- 
ther laborer,  in  more  crowded  countries,  where  la- 
bor is  necessarily  cheaper  and  bread  dear.  That 
this  is  the  case,  daiiy  experience,  in  comparing  any 
class  of  our  population  with  the  corresponding  emi- 
grants from  other  countries  teaches  us.  We  must, 
therefore  regard  the  comparative  expense  of  labor, 
though  it  may  to  a great  extent  close  foreign  mar- 
kets against  certain  of  our  manufactures,  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  us  in  the  attainment  of  the  end  which  we 
propose  to  ourselves  by  developing  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

For  let  me  further  press  it  upon  your  attention, 
that  it  is  not  by  mere  manufacturing  that  this  age  is 
distinguished.  This  has  been  dune  in  all  ages.  The 
seventh  man  in  descent  ironi  Adam  was  not  only  an 
iron  and  brass  founder,  but  he  was  ‘-an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.”  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  great  manufactures,  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  served  them  as  brick  makers,  but  were 
probably  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  comforts 
arising  from  tire  produce  of  their  art.  Imagine  to 
yourself  the  amount  of  art  which  must  have  been 
required  for  the  furnishing  of  the  houses  in  the  great 
cities  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Thebes!  Nay, 
more  we  know  that  many  of  their  arts  had  reached 


great  perfection,  and  some  of  them  we  have  been 
unable  to  improve.  We  have  nothing  to  rival  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  architecture, 
or  the  graceful  dignity  of  the  Greek;  or  if  we  have, 
we  must  look  in  the  dark  ages  for  its  creation,  anJ 
not  to  our  own  times.  Their  statuary,  their  carv- 
ings, their  embroidery  were  at  least  equal  to  our 
own,  and  if  their  historians  tell  the  truth,  (a  thing 
not  rashly  to  be  assumed,)  their  dyes  rivalled  ours 
in  brilliancy  and  fixedness.  Purple  and  fine  linen, 
silks  and  velvets,  are  perhaps  as  old  as  bread,  and 
probably  few  of  our  modern  monarchs  could  array 
themselves  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  The  dis- 
tinction lies  not  in  the  art,  but  in  the  purposes  to 
which  the  art  was  applied — not  in  manufacturing, 
but  in  manufacturing  cheaply.  An  entirely  different 
class  of  people  are  to  be  accommodated.  They 
pampered  the  vanity  and  luxuries  of  their  lungs,  we 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  their  subjects.  The 
broad  forum  of  Rome  glittered  with  its  temples 
adorned  with  marble  and  goid,  and  ornaments  more 
costly  than  gold,  while  her  narrow  streets  were  fill- 
ed with  mud  huts  in  which  her  citizens  lay  trem 
bling  lest  the  rattling  of  some  patrician’s  coach 
should  bring  down  the  roof  upon  their  heads.  Far 
less  magnificent  are  our  monuments  of  wealth  and 
power;  indeed  the  most  extensive  buildings  of  which, 
in  this  cily,  we  can  boast,  are  a charity  school 
and  an  alms  house,  but  the  comforts  ol  the  citizen 
have  increased  in  a far  greater  ratio  than  tho^e  have 
diminished. 

The  whole  distinction,  and  it  is  a vital  one,  lies  in 
the  purpose  to  which  our  manufacturing  energy  is 
applied.  The  wealthy  man  of  our  times  dines  upon 
silver  plate  not  more  exquisitely  carved  than  that  of 
his  ancestor  a century  ago;  ha  drinks  from  a goblet 
of  unimproved  gold,  not  more  gracefully  fashioned 
than  its  Grecian  or  Etruscan  model;  he  wraps  him- 
self in  the  same  silks  and  furs,  and  sleeps  neither 
more  warmly  nor  more  softly.  But  the  same  com- 
parison will  not  hold  true  in  his  kitchen;  there  the 
clean  white  plates  would  have  broken  lbs  hearts  of 
Apicius  or  Lucullus;  the  glass  has  replaced  the  horn 
with  great  advantage  to  cleanliness  and  pleasure; 
his  cook  nurses  her  rheumatism  in  flannels  of  a qua- 
lity which  the  whole  wealth  of  his  ancestors  could 
not  have  purchased;  the  chambermaid  sees  her  com- 
pany in  a calico,  in  presence  of  whose  bright,  vari 
ed  and  harmonizing  colors  his  silks  and  brocades 
grow  pale.  In  short  his  luxuries  have  for  a century 
remained  nearly  stationary,  while  the  comforts  of 
his  dependants  have  been  increased  in  almost  infi- 
nite degree.  The  struggle  then  amongst  nations  is 
not  who  shall  manufacture— but  who  shall  manu- 
facture most,  best,  and  cheapest.  It  is  this  last  qua- 
lity so  long  contemned,  which  has  now  become  the 
pass  word  of  the  age — and  a fitting  and  proper  type 
it  is  one  to  glory  in,  when  we  consider  how  much 
comfort  and  earn  it  lias  brought  to  the  poor  and  the 
sullering. 

And  yel  there  are  those  among  us,  who  with  sad 
hearts,  and  heavy  eyes  look  upon  this  as  evidence  of 
tlie  deep  degeneracy  of  the  age.  If  you  'believe 
them,  we  have  attained  our  progress  only  by  a sa 
orifice  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  human 
nature.  Our  veneration  for  the  great  and  the  excel 
lent  brave  is  gone;  our  love  for  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  lias  been  destroyed.  But  this  is  not  so-- 
the  veneration  for  the  great  and  the  brave;  that 
homage  which  has  so  aptly  been  termed  “Hero 
worship,”  is  one  of  the  feelings  most  deeply  implant- 
ed in  the  human  breast,  one  of  the  last  which  can 
be  eradicated  thence.  Our  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  our  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit,  are  just  as 
vivid  and  as  eager  as  ever.  They  are  the  very 
breath  of  the  soul,  and  are  just  as  indispensable  and 
as  invariable.  We  are^by  birth,  hero  worshippers. 
But  who  is  our  hero?  No  longer,  let  us  hope,  the 
puppet  in  his  robes  of  velvet  and  crown  of  gold,  no 
longer  the  savage  whose  sole  talent  is  destruction; 
no  longer  the  devastator  of  kingdoms,  the  destroyer 
of  cities,  the  men  who  “make  a desert  and  call  it 
peace.”  Let  us  hope  that  this  type  of  the  hero  has 
passed  or  is  passing,  and  that  our  children  may  benl 
lowed  to  study  it  as  a historical  curiosity.  No,  the 
brave  man  is  tie  who  faces  great  difficulties;  the  hero, 
he  who  overcomes  them. 

The  very  ancients  knew  this  as  well  as  we,  and 
selected  as  the  type  of  their  heroes,  a man,  who  it 
does  not  appear  ever  commanded  an  army,  and  of 
whose  glorious  achievements  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, was  in  the  humble  but  very  useful  office 
of  scavenger.  Let  us  then  adhere  to  the  old  defini- 
tion— leave  gold  lace  and  painted  feathers  to  the  sex 
which  they  become,  and  look  for  an  hero  where  dif- 
ficulties are  to  be  encountered  and  work  to  be  done; 
and  if  ibis  be  our  standard,  how  will  Alexander 
compare  with  Aristotle — Caesar  with  Archimedes — 
Marlborough  with  Isaac  Newton,  or  Bana-parte  with 


Lavoisier?  But  even  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance, where  the  imagination  has  been  at  liberty  to 
create  at  will,  both  the  qualities  of  the  hero, "and 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  even  they  bear  no 
comparison  with  our  men  of  might.  The  old  fables 
tells  us  of  knights  who  redeemed  treasures  from 
watchful  dragons,  and  encountered  most  formida- 
ble creatures  of  enchantment  in  their  pursuit  of 
adventures.  The  dragons  are  dead — we  dig  their 
bones  from  the  rocks,  and  compel  them  to  tell  us  of 
their  former  history.  The  very  last  of  these  adver- 
saries inhabits  the  seas  between  our  coast  and  Eng- 
land, yet  suffers  the  steam  ship  to  sail  around  and 
over  him  unassailed. 

But  although  no  dragons  now  oppose,  and  although 
the  enchanter’s  warn!  lias  been  long  since  broken, 
the  very  elements  themselves  have  to  be  encounter- 
ed by  our  modern  heroes  in  search  of  treasures  and 
glory.  The  fiery  Salamander  is  indeed  extinct;  but 
the  essence  of  the  fire,  which  was  his  nutriment  and 
bis  weapon,  still  steals  insidiously  through  our  mines 
and  watches  its  opportunity  for  destruction;  the  wa- 
ter has  collected  Ins  forces  to  forbid  us  access — the 
air  puts  on  a poisonous  and  deadly  quality  to  check 
our  advance — but  science  lias  taken  the  enchanter’s 
place,  and  obedient  to  her — air  and  fire,  and  water 
and  earth  are  all  compelled  to  war  for  us,  and  thus 
assisted,  our  triumph  is  achieved. 

Are  not  Davy,  who  has  guarded  us  against  the 
dangers  of  our  explorations,  and  Watt,  who  has 
taught  us  the  means  of  making  the  elements  them- 
selves work  for  us,  are  not  these  heroes  to  compare 
with  the  best  of  the  dragon  killers? 

The  very  rioting  of  oriental  imaginations  falls  short 
of  the  realities  of  modern  art.  What  is  there  in 
the  wildest  pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  a book 
which  in  this  age  ol  manufacturing  and  demonstra- 
tion has  lost  none  ol  its  charms — what  is  more  wild, 
more  unmanageable,  more  impossible,  than  our  mo- 
dern locomotive  engine,  with  its  mile  length  of  load- 
ed cars,  rushing  over  river  and  valley  and  through 
the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain,  making  its  scared 
echoes  reverberate  with  its  warning  scream.  What 
would  have  been  the  glory  of  Smbad,  most  vera- 
ciuus  of  mariners,  could  he  have  told  of  the  vision 
of  the  storm  defying  steam  vessels,  holding  her  un- 
wavering course  through  those  remote  seas,  heedless 
ot  wmd  or  wave?  The  orientalist  bad  reached  the 
very  acme  of  his  conceptions  of  enchantment  in 
the  mechanical  way  wtien  tie  described  his  Persian 
prince  mounted  on  his  wooden  horse  and  turning  a 
pin  under  h is  ear  as  a signal  for  the  start;  but  how 
much  more  than  realized  is  the  conception,  when  be- 
sides the  power  of  a hundred  horses,  you  have  given 
your  engineer  to  turn  the  pin  for  you. 

Let  us  then  disregard  these  sad  forebodings  and 
press  forward  in  the  career  which  is  opened  to  us, 
fully  satisfied  in  our  minds  that  there  is  no  more 
fitting  occupalion  for  courage  and  perseverance  than 
in  seeking  to  benefit  mankind — nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  a community  made  happy  by  well  directed 
labor. 

The  United  States  Gazette,  says: 

“ i'tie  remarks  of  Mr.  Frazer  were  well  received, 
and  were  intently  listened  to.  The  monitions  he  ut- 
tered, and  the  suggestions  his  discourse  contained, 
will,  we  trust,  be  productive  of  good  effect  in  awak- 
ening people  to  a proper  recognition  of  the  present 
advanced  state  of  American  manufactures,  to  their 
capability  of  increase  and  improvement,  and  to  the 
propriety  of  our  own  people  regarding  our  own  ma- 
nufacturers will  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
adopt  foreign  marks  for  their  goods  as  a means  of 
securing  a sale  of  them  at  repaying  prices.  Mr. 
Frazer  lias  done  well  to  lift  his  voice  against  this 
pernicious  practice,  which  condemns  our  manufac- 
turers to  tacitly  admit  that  foreign  productions  are 
better  than  our  own.  The  correction  of  the  evil 
lies  with  the  community,  and  producers  must  look  to 
the  community  tor  the  aid  which  will  make  strong 
their  hands  in  their  work  of  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  for  the  expression  of  such  an  honest  and  cher- 
ished pride  in  the  growth  of  our  manufactures  as 
will  warrant  them  in  sending  every  article  into  the 
markets  on  its  own  merits,  without  the  fear  that  pre- 
judice will  work  in  unjust  opposition  to  it. 

“1  he  Franklin  Institute  has  achieved  wonders  in 
breaking  down  and  scattering  this  unworthy  feeling 
for  the  products  of  other  countries,  to  the  sacrifice 
of  our  own,  arid  the  tribute  which  Mr.  Frazer  pays 
to  the  elforts  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  was 
justly  won  by  them.  Now  when  the  tide  is  turn- 
ing, and  better  feelings  are  awakened,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  almost  overwhelming  opposition 
against  which  they  successfully  battled — it  was  no 
light  achievement  to  cause  a fixed  prejudice  to 
subsidfe — but  tfiey  did  it,  and  so  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  every  lover  of  American  productive  in- 
dustry.” 
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Mexico.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  writes,  that  the  despatches 
brought  by  M.  Perrot.  from  Mexico,  to  our  government, 
are  very  important.  He  understands  that  Mexico  pro- 
poses, that  on  the  United  States  naval  squadron  being 
withdrawn  from  the  Mexican  coast,  diplomatic  relations 
shall  be  resumed,  ministers  mutually  appointed,  and  ne- 
gotiations entered  into  for  the  adjustment  of  all  existing 
difficulties,  the  settlement  of  a boundary  between  the 
countries,  and  of  the  compensati  m which  shall  be  paid 
to  Mexico  for  the  new  boundary. 

South  American  Repuitics.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  the  Rio  La  Platft  left  the  French  and  English  squa- 
drons preparing  to  operate  against  Buenos  Ayers,  and 
taking  possession  of  Argentine  ports  upon  the  river. 

The  Washington  “Union,’’  says: 

“We  understand,  by  letters  received  yesterday,  dated,  | 
in  September,  that  the  English  admiral  bad  s-nt  an  agent  j 
and  engineer  from  the  river  Plata,  to  purchase  several; 
steamboats  at  Rio,  for  service  upon  the  upper  rivers  en- 
tering the  La  Plata.’’ 

St.  Domingo.  Port  au  Plat  dales  to  the  24 rh  October 
state  that  a Dominican  squadron  of  five  schooners  left 
there  on  the  18th,  to  attack  Cape  Hayden,  ar>J  were  to 
be  assisted  by  an  army  of  4,000  men  on  that  frontier. 

Hayti.  Our  latest  dates  from  Port  au  Prince,  are  to 
the  15th  of  October,  at  which  time  vigorous  preparations 
were  said  lobe  making  for  an  attack  upon  the  Domini- 
cans. The  French  residents  had  refused  to  leave,  but 
a compromise  was  likely  to  ho  effected.  A report  of  an 
attack  from  the  Dominicans,  was  disbelieved. 

The  big  gun,  which  Capt  Stockton  had  manufactur-  | 
ed  in  England  for  the  steamer  Princeton , has  just  arrived  | 
i t one  of  our  packet  ships.  Who  is  to  lake  command 
of  the  monster,  or  what  ship  is  to  w ield  it  now,  vve  know' 
not.  Capt.  Stockton  left  us  at  the  moment  of  the  arri 
val  of  this  pet  gun  of  his,  for  a cruize  in  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Princeton  was  found  unfit  for  the  management  of 
the  big  gun  “Oregon.’’ 

Colonists  for  Liberia.  The  beautiful  Baltimore! 
built  ship  Roanoke,  of  Baltimore,  left  Portsmouth  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  5th  inst.  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  se- 
ven emigrants  and  six  Methodist  Missionaries,  for  Libe- 
ria. Most  of  the  emigrants  were  from  Virginia  one  fa- 
mily from  North  Carolina,  and  a few  from  western  New 
York.  The  ship  is  chartered  by  the  American  Colo- 
nization society,  which  appears  to  have  taken  a fresh 
start  aud  is  now  operating  with  renewed  hopes.  An- 
other expedition  is  to  leave  New  Orleans,  in  a month  or 
two.  The  emigrants  that  went  in  the  Roanoke  were 
an  intelligent  fine  looking  set  of  darkies,  and  appeared 
really  inspired  widi  a hope  of  enjoying  in  their  own  Afri- 1 
ca,  more  real  liberty  than  they  could  ever  hope  for  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Maryland  Colonization  Society  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  the  Light  street  church,  Baltimore  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last.  The  Rev  Dr.  Johns  delivered  an 
admirable  address  in  behalf  of  what  he  considered  one 
of  the  most  benevolent  projects  of  the  age.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Slicer  also  addressed  the  meeting.  The  untiring 
and  talented  Latrobe,  gave  a very  interesting  account 
i f the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Maryland  Colony, 
the  progress  of  which  is  onward.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing to  lament  in  the-  past, — and  the  future  is  full  of  hope 
to  the  white  and  to  the  colored  man;  the  Marylander, 
and  the  African,  the  Man , and  the  Christian.  Good  has 
been  done,  and  well  done.  Much  more  of  good  in  pros- 
pect invites  activity  in  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Coloni- 
zation— of  emancipation — and  of  the  genuine  friends  of 
el  free  labor.”  We  understand  that  the  brig  designed 
as  a regular  trader  between  Baltimore  and  Cape  Palmas, 
will  sail  on  her  first  trip,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks, 
wi'h  emigrants  from  Maryland. 

Fr,-  ur.  We  might  say,  have  very  gradually  advanced 
during  the  week.  The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Bal- 
timore amounts  to  21,654  hbls.  and  43-2  half  hbis. 

The  flour  speculation  touched  New  Orleans  on  the 
5:h  inst  and  swept  every  harrell  from  first  hands.  Sales 
commenced  in  the  morning  at  4.50  and  progressed  dur- 
ing the  day,  up  to  $5,  at  which  170,)  bis.  common  brand 
was  sold  in  the  evening;  10,000  bis.  changed  hands  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Grain,  Wheat  ha?  gone  up  a few  cents,  during  tTie 
week  in  the  Baltimore  market.  Prime  red  is  now  122, 
white  do.  130  cts. 

f Cheese  The  town  of  Collins,  Erie  county,  N.  York 
made  554,000  pounds  of  cheese  during  the  last  year. — 
The  town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  made  1,335,- 
997  p rnnds  during  the  same  period.  Herkimer  county 
N.  Y.  turns  out  annually  8,208,796  pounds  of  cheese. 
Titis  at  8 cts.  per  pound,  the  present  price  of  the  article, 
would  give  the  dairymen  ol  old  Herkimer,  $655,703,. 
63. 

Cotton.  Intelligence  reached  New  Orleans  on  the 
6th  instant,  which  induced  holders  to  accept  a fraction 
below  7 cents,  for  which  they  had  been  holding  up;  put- 
chasers  refusing  so  much.  1,800  bales  disposed  of  at  65 
gave  tlie  impulse,  and  9,000  bales  went  off  during  the 
morning  at  rates  not  reported. 

Tobacco.  Inspections  at  the  Philadelphia  city  vt are 
house,  from  the  1st  January  to  1st  Nov.,  1845,  comprise 
3,575  hltds.  Slock  on  hand  2,662  hhds. 


The  inspections  at  Baltimore  during  the  year,  will  not 
fall  much  below  70,000  hhds. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  comprise  879  Maryland, 
1,034  Ohio,  and  1 Kentucky — total  1,914  hhds.  Prices 
as  in  last  quotations — market  rather  dull. 

A Hit.  “Bill,’,  said  one  loafer  to  another  recently 
“I’se  a National  Reformer,  I is.’’ 

“Vy,  is  that  our  parly?” 

“Vy,  yes,  hossy.  it  is  that.  If  you  puts  in  a vote  for 
that  ere  party,  you  votes  yourself  a farm.” 

“Veil,  I don’r  go  that  unless  they’ll  go  a little  furder. 
I vants  a, farm,  and  somebody  to  workil,  besides."  Exit 
both,  yawning. — Messenger. 


We  see  it  stated  that  the  post  master  general  designs 
to  recommend  a repeal  of  the  new  law, — in  consequence 
of  the  revenue  under  it  not  meeting  the  expenditures  of 
the  mail  department.  It  would  be  well,  we  should  think, 
to  allow  a longer  test  of  it3  operations.  Six  months, 
are  not  s efficient  to  afford  a fair  criterion.  Some  modi- 
fication is  required,  to  obviate  ascertained  in  conven- 
iences tinder  the  new  enactment,  but  no  one  in  his  right 
senses,  could  have  expected  the  reduced  postage  to  have 
at  once,  or  even  in  two  years,  produced  as  much  reve- 
nue as  the  old  rates.  Let  the  experiment  have  a fair 
chance;  if  it  fails  then,  the  public  mind  will  much  better 
be  prepared  to  see  it  abandoned. 


Anti  capital  punishment  convention.  The  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  met 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  inst. ; the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  Geo.M.  Dallas,  presiding. 

Vice-  presidents — Horace  Greely,  of  New  York;  R.  E. 
Homer,  of  New  Jersey;  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  of  Maryland; 
Dr.  J.  Harsem,  of  New  York;  Cyrus  M.  Burleigh,  of 
Connectjcnt;  D.  Neall,  W.  H.  Johnson,  and  H.  S.  Pat- 
terson, M.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretaries — J.  Iloffer,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas 
Kane,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Dallas.  The  re- 
gular address  was  delivered  by  Cyrus  Burleigh,  of  Con- 
necticut. 'Pile  resolutions  adopted,  were  proposed  by 
Mr.  Greely,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Collins,  of  Baltimore, 
attended  the  convention. 

Elections — Massachusetts.  The  election,  which  took  i 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  whigs. — 
Four  regular  tickets  being  in  the  field,  loco,  w'.ig.  na-  j 
live,  and  ah  lition;  neither  candidate  for  governor  had  a 
majority  of  the  whole,  and  the  choice  will  therefore  de-  , 
volve  upon  the  legislature.  A few  towns  remain  to  be  ! 
heard  from.  So  far  as  received  the  vote  for  governor  ; 
stands — Briggs,  (whig)  49,499;  D ivis,  (loco)  35,063 
Shaw,  (native)  7,118;  Sevvall,  (abolition)  7,216;  and 
scattering  1 ,314. 

All  the  senators  elected,  are  whig.?. 

There  are  160  whigs.  49  locos,  and  3 natives  elected  to 
the  house,  so  far  as  returns  are  received. 

For  congressmen  of  the  9th  district,  another  attempt 
at  election  results  as  before.  No  choice,— nor  quite  as 
near  a choice  as  at  the  last  trial. 

The  Michigan  election,  results  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  i 
the  locos,  we  judge,  Irom  the  complexion  of  the  returns  i 
received,  hough  they  are  not  so  near  complete  as  the 
above.  The  whigs  exult  out  there  at  having  considera- 
bly reduced  the  loco  majorities  of  last  year. 

The  Florida  election  for  a representaiive  to  congress, 
it  seems,  is  yet  in  dispu’e.  The  latest  accounts  from 
there,  (loco  authority,)  indicate  that  the  loco  candidate 
has  a small  majority,  but  the  official  returns  of  some  of 
the  districts  not  being  in,  they  fear  that  the  whig  candi- 
date will  have  a majority  of  37  official  votes,  and  ques- 
tion his  accepting  his  seat  under  such  circumstances. 

Louisiana. — The  new  constitution  The  popular  vote 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  new  form  of  government  proposed 
by  the  state  convention,  was  taken  on  the  3d  inst.  As 
it  was  genet  ally  regarded  by  both  parties  as  superior  to 
the  existing  constitution,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  adop- 
tion by  a large  majority,  and  consrquently  noexcitement 
about  it.  The  tnaj  ,rity  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for 
adopting  it,  was  1,357.  At  Baton  Rouge,  the  vote  was 
273  for.  9 against  the  constitution. 

TheNew  York  election  returns  are  not  yet  all  received. 
Five  locos  and  three  whigs  are  elected  to  the  senate; 
last  year  six  locos,  one  native,  and  one  whig.  The 
house  will  be  composed  of  about  72  locos,  50  whigs,  and 
6 anti-renters.  Not  one  “native’’  or  abolition  candidate 
it  is  believed  has  been  elected. 

The  vote  on  calling  a constitutional  convention,  is  de- 
cidedly affirmative,  though  the  majority  of  loco  votes 
and  of  tite  foreign  votes,  appear  to  be  given  in  the  ne- 
gative. 


Tee  Mails.  Apprehensions  are  entertained,  and  ap- 
pearances go  far  to  justify  the  idea,  that  the  mails  to  the 
southwest,  are  delayed  by  some  unfair  collusion  for  spe- 
culative purposes,  whenever  a foreign  steamer  brings 
accounts  of  a change  in  prices  of  southern  or  western 
product.  Delaying  the  news  a few  hours  from  the  pub- 
lic, whilst  private  letters  contrive  to  reach  the  parties, 
enables  them  to  realize  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  op- 
erations of  an  hour. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canals  receipts,  it  is  staled,  will 
roach  about  one  million  of  dollars.  The  quantity  of 
flour  sent  forward  this  year  from  Pittsburg  has  fallen  off 
nearly  50  per  cent,  compared  with  1844,  owing  to  the 
high  rates  of  toll  charged  upon  the  State  works.  In 
most  of  (he  other  articles  there  has  been  an  increase. 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  Capital.  Let- 
ters have  been  received  by  the  President  of  the  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence  Road,  announcing  that  the  mission  to 
London  has  been  entirely  successful.  The  citizens  of 
Portland,  Maine,  deserve  ait  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  road  for  their  enterprise  and  public  spirit. 

The  Mormon  difficulties,  in  Illinois,  are  renewed. 
More  blood  has  flown,  and  more  flames  curled  over  de- 
stroyed property.  Still  more  are  threatened. 

The  sheriff  of  Rock  Island  went  to  Nauvoo  to  arrest 
one  of  the  Reddings,  indicted  for  participating  in  the 
murder  of  Col.  Davenport.  He  arrested  him,  but  as  he 
was  about  to  place  him  on  board  a beat  for  Rock 
Island,  a body  of  Mormons  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  him.  A squabbling  ensued.  Redding  was 
shot  in  the  leg,  and  the  sheriff  was  severely  woundet.1. — 
The  prisoner  escaped. 

Several  other  affairs  had  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nauvoo,  and  some  houses  had  been  burnt.  The  parties 
were  again  up  in  arms. 

Mormon  Oratory.  The  Mormon  church,  like  other 
churches,  is  fated  to  have  its  dissensions,  and  quite  as 
many  of  them  as  any  other.  A veritable  brother  of  the 
late  Joe  Smith,  is  disputing  the  legitimacy  of  the  twelve  , 
who  have  taken  the  rule  at  Nauvoo.  He  has  been  lec- 
turing to  audiences  at  St.  Louis,  and  paints  the  abuses  of 
such  latter  day  saints  as  now  lord  it  over  the  church,  in 
11a  rive  colors.  The  Reveille  gives  the  following  as  a spe- 
imen  of  his  peculiar  oratory: — 

“Sez  I to  Brigham  Young,  sez  I,  ‘How  is  it  a going 
to  be  about  the  young  Joseph,  who  should  in  right  be  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  his  fit  (her  and  his  family  have 
stood  the  brunt  ef  the  storm?’  Sez  he,  sez  Brigham 
Young,  'If  we  go  to  preachin’  ynung  Joseph  now,  these 
enemies  on  our  borders  will  shoot  the  young  prophet  as 
they  did  his  fath-r;’  and  so  they  sot  the  head  of  the 
church  aside,  and  ever  since  it  aim  bin  a gittin’  along 
at.  all!” 

Emma  Smilk,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  prophet, 
claims  at  least  a wife’s  portion  of  her  late  husband’s 
worldly  gear,  including,  it  is  said,  besides  the  Temple 
itself  at  Nauvoo.  large  and  valuable  tracts  ol  land  in  Illi- 
nois. for  Joseph  was  suspected  of  having  a hawk’s  eye 
ton  aids  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Emma  dis- 
likes the  notion  of  leaving  those  substantial  possessions 
fur  any  prospects  which  she  can  perceive  in  the  future, 
anu  wishes  to  remain  to  take  care  of  number  one- 


Emigrants.  During  the  month  of  October,  there  ar- 
rived at  New  York  6 18® emigrants,  of  which  3,282  were 
from  England;  1,75-1  embarked  at  Bremen. 

Fire,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  From  40  to  45  buildings, 
estimated  at  $50,000,  besides  merchandize,  &c.,  to  an 
equal  amount,  was  destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
inst.  by  fire,  which  there  is  reason  to  beiieve  was  kind- 
led by  design. 

A fire,  and  another  explosion  of  salt  p-tre,  or  some 
other  harmless  material,  took  place  at  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  ins’.,  by  which  a number  of  fi  e- 
tnen  were  seriously,  and  some  fatally  injured.  The  loss 
ol  property  and  buildings  estimated  at  $100,000, 

New  York  C-jty.  There  are  in  the  city  of  N.  York 
239  omnibuses,  203  hacks,  and  253  cabs. 

The  New  York  Canals.  The  revenue  this  year  from 
toils  will  exceed  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars?  The  N.  Y.  J]  -raid,  says  it  will  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  7 hree  millions  — Tolerable  fair  that  for  a big  ditch.’’ 
l'he  receipts  to  the  1st  Nove  itber  as  reported  is  $2,246, 
279;  exceeding  the  receipts  of  1344  to  the  some  peried 
over  $100,000. 

The  New  Postage  Law.  So  far  as  returns  have 
been  published,  of  the  receipts  of  the  department  since 
the  new  rate  of  postage  has  been  in  operation,  the  fall- 
ing off,  added  to  the  charges  to  thegovennnentauthorized 
by  the  new  and  not  authorized  by  (he  old  law.  will  make 
a difference,  vve  judge,  of  not  less  than  fifty  por  cent. — 
The  United  States,  treasury  will  have  to  make  up  the 
difference,  whatever  it  may  be.  Not  less  than  a million 
of  dollars,  we  presume  at  any  rate. 


Art  India  rubber  factory  in  Providence,  R.I.,  man- 
ufactures 600  pairs  of  shoes  daily.  The  India  rubber 
being  first  mashed,  is  dissolved  in  camphine  and  passed 
several  times  between  two  iron  rollers.  It  is  then  run 
off  in  a very  thin  web  by  passing  it  between  heavy  rolls 
upon  clmli,  where  it  is  kept  in  places  until  several  layers 
are  made,  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  thickness.  During 
this  operation  the  material  is  kept  warm  by  steam.  One 
girl  makes  front  10  to  15  pairs  of  men’s  rubber  shoes 
per  day  after  the  metal  is  prepared. 

Weather.  A fearful  storm  occurred  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  2d  anJ  3,1  of  November,  in  Canada,  doing 
much  damage  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  upon  the 
lakes,  the  shores  of  which  are  strewed  with  the  wrecks 
of  shipping.  At  Cayuga  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  the  train  of 
cars  wes  interrupted  bv  snow  18  incites  deep.  Snow 
fell  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  at  Cumberland,  Maryland. 
At  Albany,  the  new  penitentiary  with  walls  twenty  in- 
cb.es  thick,  was  blown  down,  ns  well  as  several  other 
unfinished  buildings.  At  Boston,  a three  story  brick 
building  was  blown  down,  falling  with  a tremendous 
crash.  An  immense  body  of  rain  fell  to  the  eastward 
between  the  night  of  the  1st  and  morning  of  the  3d  in- 
stants, occasioning  destructive  freshets  in  the  streams. — 
Heavy  losses  have  been  sustained,  especially  upon  the 
Kennebec,  many  dams  being  carried  away,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  timber.  On  the  3d  the  tide  at  New 
York  was  exceedingly  low,  the  water  having  been 
blown  to  sea.  At  Baltimore  the  storm  was  not  so  vio- 
lent—it  rained,  snowed,  and  blowed.but  not  violently. — 
After  the  above  date  the  weather  become  mild,  and  we 
now  have  summer  again. 
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executive  journal. 

APPOINTMENT  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Joseph  S.  May,  as  deputy  postmastei  at  Apa  achi- 
cola,  in  Florida,  in  the  place  of  Geo.  F.  ilaltzell,  re- 
signed. „ , „ 

E.  J.  Eastman,  esq.  late  editor  of  the  Knoxville, 
(Tenn.)  Argus,  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the 
sixth  auditor’s  office,  at  Washington,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  lion.  J 
W.  Brown. 

diplomatic  journal. 

Mr.  Wise.  A letter  dated  on  board  the  U.  States 
ship  Boston,  August  8,  says— “Mr.  Wise  has  astonish- 
ed Christendom  by  his  prodigious  efforts  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  and  has  brought  to  light  many  things 
too  notorious  to  be  denied  on  this  station.  His  cor* 
rect  statement  of  the  interest  that  England  has  in  the 
affair,  will  probably  surprise  many. 

It  appears  from  an  official  letter  from  Com.  Smith, 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Cumberland,  that  Thos. 
N.  Carr,  esq.  has  been  duly  and  formally  received  at 
Tangier  as  consul-general  of  the  United  States  for 
the  empire  of  Morocco. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recognised 
Robert  Craig  as  British  consul  for  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama  and  Florida,  to  reside  at  Mobile. 

Paraguay-  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
gays — Our  government  have  despatched  Mr.  Edward 
Augustus  Hopkms  to  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  information  with  reference  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  says— “That  Mr.  McLane  is  thoroughly 
aick  of  his  English  mission,  since  the  Oregon  gasco- 
nade of  the  administration,  and  is  anxious  to  come 
home,  is  at  length  substantially  admitted  by  a Wash- 
jngfon  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post.  We  are 
confident  it  will  yet  appear  that  Mr.  McLane  has 
been  treacherously  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Polk.  Mr. 
McL.  is  understood  to  consider  a war  with  Great 
Britain  inevitable  in  case  our  government  proceeds 
to  take  possession  of  Oregon.” 

The  “Union”  again  contradicts  this  tale;  and  again 
the  assertion  is  repe  ted  in  the  New  Yovk  papers. 

Mr.  Warden.  A Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  writes  per  the  Cale- 
donia as  follows — “It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Warden.  He  expired  onr 
the  9th  ult.  aged  67.  Mr.  Warden  was  secretary  of 
legation  in  France  when  general  Armstrong  of  New 
York  was  minister,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
consul;  which  office  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
was  a member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  a 
roan  of  deep  and  varied  learning.” 

Commercial  notice.  Belgian  consulate,  Baltimore, 
November  12f/i,  1845.  The  consul  for  Belgium  has 
been  directed  by  his  excellency,  the  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  to  give  notice  that  the  following  articles 
will  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  into  the  ports  of  Bel- 
gium, until  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  viz: — Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  oats, 
oatmeal,  potatoes,  rice,  vermicella  and  macaroni. 

The  government  will  also,  for  the  same  term, 
grant  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  duties  on  flour, 
cattle,  and  all  alimentary  productions  not  designated 
above. 

Tonnage  duty  will  also  be  admitted  on  the  importa- 
tion of  potatoes,  of  good  quality,  entered  for  con 
sumption.  S.  D.  Walker,  consul. 

The  consul  at  Trieste.  The  St.  Louis  Republican 
states  that  the  Reporter  and  the  Anzeiger  des  Weslens, 
both  high  seasoned  loco  papers,  have  been  denounc- 
ing in  most  unmeasured  terms  the  appointment  of 
Edward  Warrens,  (of  the  same  party),  to  be  consul 
at  Trieste. 

The  following  article  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment, appeared  in  the  Washington  Union  of  the  25th 
October. 

Translated  from  the  ( Washington  city ) National  Zeilung 

Edward  Warrens,  esq.  YVe  congratulate  the  presi- 
dent upon  the  appointment  of  this  gentleman,  (though 
not  personally  kDown  to  us),  to  the  consulate  at 
Trieste;  not  on  account  of  his  German  nativity,  for 
we  would  be  ill  consistent  in  our  opposition  to  Ame- 
rican ualivism,  if  we  were  to  encourage  German  or 
any  other  foreign  nativism  in  this  our  beloved  adopt- 
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ed  home,  and  would,  we  are  sure,  misconstrue  the 
spirit  in  which  the  office  was  conferred  by  the  pre- 
sident; who,  we  do  believe,  without  any  view  to  fa- 
vor any  domestic  or  foreign  clan  or  clique,  inton ds 
neither  more  nor  leas  than  to  deal  fairly  by  all  parts, 
or  rather  the  whole  of  the  American  democratic 
family — the  “grand  people”  of  the  Debats.  Mr 
Warrens,  as  a lawyer  by  profession,  is  of  course 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  legal  and  administrative 
institutions  and  usages  of  his  country;  and,  as  editor 
of  the  Missouri  Democrat,”  has  labored  hard — or  we 
should  say,  as  a “ hard ” democrat — sufficiently  to  es- 
tablish his  ability,  and  his  most  ardent  zeal  in  behalf 
of  his  country  and  her  interests.  His  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  is  only  an  additional,  but,  in 
his  destined  station  to  himself  and  his  country,  by  no 
means  unessential  advantage.  The  consulate  at 
Trieste  is,  or  ought  to  be,  under  efficient  hands,  a 
a very  important  one;  and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  W. 
will  fill  it  up  ably  and  with  dignity. 

United  States  Senators.  Letters  from  Charles- 
ton, S C from  undoubted  authority,  say,  that  sena 
tor  Huger,  of  that  state,  will  resign  his  seat  forth- 
with, and  that  J.  C.  Calhoun,  has  consented  to  serve, 
and  will  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  resignation  of  J.  J\1  Berrien,  U.  S.  senator 
from  Georgia,  was  announced  in  our  last.  The  le- 
gislature, in  joint  meeting,  of  the  two  houses  pro- 
ceeded on  the  Iltb  inst.  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  this  resignation.  Upon  counting  the  ballots  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Berrien  was  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  whigs,  re  elected — in  other  words,  his  resignation 
was  not  acquiesced  in,  and  his  course  as  senator  was 
thus  officially  endorsed. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  From  the  tenor  of  the 
imformation  which  reached  us  last  week  by  way  of 
Pensacola,  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  and  which 
was  inserted  in  our  last,  we  had  not  a doubt  but  that 
our  government  had  authorised  intimations  to  be 
given  to  Mexico,  of  a disposition  to  enter  into  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  existing  difficulties  be 
tween  the  two  countries.  Such  a course,  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  we  had  long  since  earnestly 
and  repeatedly  urged  as  due  to  humanity  no  less  than 
to  the  mutual  and  obvious  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  as  every  way  likely  to  avert  the  threaten- 
ed war  between  them,  and  we  most  cordially  hailed 
the  intelligence  that  our  government  had  adopted 
that  course.  We  were  not  a little  astonished,  how- 
ever, to  find  in  the  columns  of  the  official  organ  at 
Washington,  the  following  paragraph,  which  though 
it  does  not  expressly  contradict,  yet  certainly  implies, 
that  our  government  had  authorised  no  such  intima- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  Mexican  government. 

“We  have  uniformly  said  that,  under  the  relations 
which  prevail  between  Mexico  and  ourselves,  we 
would  not  be  the  first  to  make  overtures  to  Mexico. 
But  we  never  intended  to  say  that  we  would  not 
accept  overtures  that  should  be  made  to  us.  We 
would  be  willing,  of  course,  to  terminate  the  pre- 
sent uncertain  relations  between  the  two  countries 
on  the  first  fair  and  honorable  opportunity,  and  to 
substitute  a percnanent_arrangement  of  peace  for  an 
undefined  appearance  of  war.  We  have  also  said, 
more  than  once,  that  if  such  an  overture  was  not 
made  by  Mexico,  and  a negotiation  which  promised 
to  terminate  our  present  relations  did  not  take  place, 
it  might  become  the  constituted  authorities  of  this 
country  to  change  these  relations  into  a more  decid- 
ed and  unequivocal  attitude.” 

The  spirit  of  the  paragraph  seems  to  indicate  that 
such  a proposition  on  our  part  would  have  been  a 
humiliating  concession.  So  far  from  its  being  a conces- 
sion, we  have  uniformly  urged  it  a9  a magnanimous 
and  elevated  course,  due  always  from  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker  power — due  eminently  from  one  re- 
public to  another,  and  due  especially  to  the  Chris- 
tian character,  to  the  age  we  live  in,  and  to  the 
good  neighborhood  we  should  be  bound  by  so  many 
considerations,  to  maintain,  rather  than  to  resort  to 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  making  human  blood  the 
price  and  penalty  of  the  errors  of  government. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  regret  to 
meet  with  the  paragraph  in  the  “Union,”  to  which 
we  have  alluded. 

That  propositions  for  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  in 
tercourse  between  the  two  governments  have  been 
made,  all  the  recent  accounts  concur  in  asserting. 


Intelligence  received  since,  from  Mexico,  would 
have  fortified  the  impression,  that  overtures  had 
been  made  by  our  government,  for  a renewal  of  ne- 
gotiations. Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
impression  at  Mexico,  and  at  Vera  Cruz. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Creole,  captain  Desache,  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  9th  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  she 
left  on  the  29th  ult.  files  of  Mexico  papers  up  to  the 
25th  were  received.  These  papers, as  well  as  verbal 
accounts,  all  indicate,  that  the  overtures  made  by 
our  government  having  been  promptly  acceded  to 
by  the  Mexican  government,  all  apprehensions  of 
war  had  subsided,  and  amicable  relations  were  con- 
sidered as  resumed. 

The  captain  of  the  Creole  states,  in  corroboration, 
that  the  American  squadron  had  left  Vera  Cruz, 
prior  to  his  sailing. 

However,  it  is  but  a matter  of  taste.  The  ‘•Union" 
thinks  that  the  first  move  towards  amity  should  be 
made  by  Mexico.  We  think  it  would  have  become 
the  United  States.  We  agree  to  it,  come  from  who- 
ever it  may,  mo9t  heartily. 

The  Vox  del  Pueblo,  (an  opposition  journal),  says: 
A secret  session  of  the  two  chambers  of  congress 
was  held  on  the  14' h October,  at  which  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  made  known  that  the  consul  of  the 
U.  States,  resident  at  Mexico,  had  transmitted  to  him 
despatches  from  the  cabinet  at  Washington  propos- 
ing to  admit  the  difference  between  the  two  countries 
to  negotiation,  and  to  send  an  envoy  enlraordinary 
to  Mexico  if  the  government  would  receive  him. 
The  government  of  Mexico  replied  that  such  a func- 
tionary could  only  be  admitted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
private  bearer  of  the  message  in  question,  and  that 
even  this  could  not  be  allowed  until  the  U.  States 
government  should  withdraw  its  squadron  from  Vera 
Cruz.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  statement  which 
the  editor  of  the  Vox  del  Pueblo  declares  was  furnish- 
ed him  from  a most  authentic  source. 

“The  whole  of  Oregon,  or  none”  appearing  as 
the  leading  article  in  the  Washington  “Union”  of  the 
6th  instant,  we  innocently  read  to  signify,  that  such, 
semi-officially  was  to  be  the  ground  assumed,  and 
that,  as  the  next  words  expressed,  “This  is  the  only 
alternative.”  So  it  certainly  was  understood  by 
presses  of  all  parties,  as  their  responses  thereto  in- 
contestibly  prove. 

We  expressed  doubts  whether  such  could  possibly 
be  the  purpose  of  the  executive — but  that  such  was 
the  purport  of  the  article  in  the  “Union”  appeared 
the  more  obvious  from  the  context,  which  went  on 
to  state,  that  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
Baltimore  convention,  president  Polk  proceeded  at 
the  moment  ot  assuming  power,  to  pronounce  in  the 
words  of  that  convention  “to  the  Oregon,  our  right 
is  clear  and  unquestionable,”— and  then  adding,— 
“Let  tuat  be  spoken  again  by  the  man  whom  niil- 
•‘iions  of  freemen  have  called  to  occupy  the  great 
“central  post  of  the  civilization  of  popular  power  ” 
“and  who  doubts  but  that  the  democracy  of  the 
“whole  Union  will  repeat  it  with  a full  determination 
“to  stand  by  the  rights  of  the  country?”  In  reading 
this  language  followed  by  a spirit  stirring  appeal  es- 
pecially to  “the  democratic  party  of  the  U.  States”  to 
rally  on  the  occasion  and  to  “hail  wilh  one  unani- 
mous Amen!”  the  word  which  it  intimated  would 
proceed  from  the  constituted  authorities,  “our  right 
to  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable”— and  more- 
over, when  ihe  whole  of  this  is  wound  up  by  the 
exclamation  “And  what  then?  We  answer  this  then 
“the  democracy  of  this  country  will  stand  to  its 
“word.  It  will  not  flinch  nor  will  the  honest,  patri- 
otic and  determined  whig  flinch  either.”  We  say 
on  reading  all  this,  we  concluded  that  it  meant  to  say 
so  far  as  the  “Union"  was  allowed  to  be  an  authori- 
ty in  the  premises,  that  the  government  had  deter- 
mined to  have  all  of  Oregon,  or  none,  and  that  too 
forthwith.  ’ 

A few  days  however  brought  a sort  of  qualifica- 
tion, or  explanation  from  the  official.  The  context 
to  the  introductory  sentence  of  the  article  of  the 
6th,  had  not  been  sufficiently  recognized.  “The 
whole  of  Oregon,  or  none.  This  is  the  only  al- 
ternative as  an  issue  of  territorial  right,"  were  the 
words  employed. 

The  Union  is  certainly  entitled  to  whatever  dis- 
tinction there  may  be,  between  what  is  claimed  or 
intended  to  be  insisted  upoD,  and  our  “territorial 
right,"  so  asserted.  W?  had  no  design  to  mistake 
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he  position  assumed  by  that  paper,  and  rejoice  to 
meet  with  anything  to  qualify  the  impression  the  ar- 
ticle made  upop  our  mind.  We  suppose  there  must 
be,  and  earnestly  hope  there  is,  a difference  as  well 
as  a distinction  in  this  case,  though  we  have  taxed 
our  brain  in  vain  to  detect  it.  We  really  suspect, 
that  the  “amen!"  which  the  Union  calls  upon  the  de- 
mocratic party  to  resound,  will  be  given,  if  given  at 
all,  to  the  broad  demand  for  “the  whole  of  Oregon, 
or  none,”  in  its  simple  interpretation,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  refined  casuistry.  If  peace  between 
powers  contending  for  disputed  territory  can  he  pre- 
served upon  the  basis  of  such  a distinction  as  the 
Union  has  supposed,  it  will  certainly  be  a neat  fit. — 
Seriously,  is  it  safe  to  trust  the  peace  of  the  /too  countries 
upon  such  ail  impalpable  distinction ? 

Believing,  as  we  verily  do,  that  if,  in  the  present 
attitude  of  the  negotiation,  the  president  were  to 
recommend  and  congress  to  pass  a law,  extending 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory, 
that  the  British  government  would  do  as  the  British 
minister  said  he  would,  and  as  the  whole  of  parlia- 
ment and  all  the  British  presses  said  he  ought  in 
such  a case  to  do — that  they  would  fight  in  defence 
of  what  they  claim,  rather  than  have  it  taken  from 
them  by  force;  believing  this,  vveare  reluctant  to  have 
this  last  hope  of  averting  such  a dilemma  from  beihg 
dependent  upon  this  very  nice  distinction,  which  the 
4,Union”  seems  to  repose  the  whole  issue  so  confi. 
dently  upon.  Mind — we  do  not  say  that  war  would 
be  a consequence,  if  congress  were  to  pass  such  a 
law  as  the  British  or  Canadian  parliament  have  pass- 
ed, extending  their  laws  and  authority  over  their 
own  subjects  in  the  disputed  territory,  but  without 
pretending  to  exercise  other  sovereighty  or  dispute 
our  right  to  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  our  citi- 
zens in  that  territory, — such  a law  as  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  joint  tenure,  and  if  deemed  of 
use,  no  American  would  hesitate  to  vote  for  it.  As 
far  as  the  British  go  towards  exercising  sovereignty 
in  the  disputed  Oregon,  we,  probably,  ought  to  goat 
once.  But  that  is  not  the  point;  the  question  is, 
shall  we  assume  exclusive  authority?  shall  we,  at  the 
risk  of  immediate  war  with  England,  enact  a law 
ejecting  her  and  her  subjects  from  the  disputed  pre- 
mises, unless  they  submit  themselves  to  our  domi- 
nion? Shall  we,  in  the  spirit  of  all  the  editorials 
■which  fiave  recently  emanated  from  the  “Union”  on 
the  subject,  now  take  a course  which  terminates  ne- 
gotiations by  appealing  to  the  last  resort, — if  Eng- 
land refuses  to  yield  the  premises  in  dispute?  This  is 
the  git  of  the  thing,  and  to  this  point,  is  the  direct 
tendency  of  the  editorial  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting,  or  the  country  as  well  as  ourselves, 
have  strangely  mistaken  its  tenor  and  complexion. 

An  ANTI-TEXAS  ANNEXATION  MEETING  Was  held  at 
Boston,  on  the  4th  inst.  at  which  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  unanimously: 

Whereas,  the  government  and  independence  of  the 
United  States  are  founded  on  the  adamantine  truth  of 
the  equal  rights  and  brotherhood  of  all  men,  declar- 
ed on  4th  of  July,  1776;  a truth  which  receives  new 
and  constant  recognition  in  the  progress  of  time; 
which  is  the  great  lesson  from  our  country  to  the 
world;  in  support  of  which,  the  founders  of  our  go- 
vernment toiled  and  bled;  and  on  account  of  which, 
we  their  children  bless  their  memory: 

And  whereas,  it  is  essential  to  our  self-respect  as  a 
nation,  to  our  fame  in  history,  that  this  truth,  declar- 
ed by  our  fathers,  should  not  be  impeached  or  vio- 
lated by  any  fresh  act  of  their  children; 

And  whereas,  the  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  the 
■slave  state  of  Texas,  begun  in  stealth  and  fraud,  and 
carried  on  mainly  with  the  view  of  confirming  sla- 
very and  extending  its  bounds,  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  ojr  institutions,  is  not  con- 
summated, and  may  yet  be  arrested  by  the  zealous 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  sincerely  love  the 
institutions  of  their  country  and  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind; 

And  ivhereas,  this  scheme,  if  successfully  perpetrat- 
ed, involves  the  whole  country,  the  free  as  well  as 
the  slave  owners,  in  one,  and  threatens  to  involve 
them  in  the  other,  of  the  two  greatest  crimes  a na- 
tion can  commit,  slavery  and  unjust  war;  slavery  of 
the  most  revolting  character,  and  war  to  sustain  sla- 
very; 

And  whereas,  the  state  constitution  of  Texas,  which 
is  soon  to  be  submitted  to  congress  for  its  adoption 
or  rejection,  expressly  prohibits  the  legislature,  ex- 
cept under  conditions  rendering  the  exception  prac- 
tically void,  from  passing  laws  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  and  from  abolishing  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween Texas  and  the  United  States,  thereby  entirely 
reversing  the  natural  and  just  tendency  of  our  in- 
stitutions towards  freedom; 

And  ivhereas,  the  slaveholders  seek  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  annexation  for  the  purpose  ol 


increasing  the  matket  for  human  flesh,  and  forex- 
tending and  perpetuating  the  unrighteous  institution 
of  slavery; 

And  whereas,  the  slaveholders  seek  also  by  the 
consummation  of  this  scheme,  and  by  creating  within 
the  limits  of  Texas,  new  slave  states,  to  control  the 
political  power  of  the  majority  of  freemen  represent- 
ed in  the  congress  of  the  Union; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
Christ,  and  of  humanity,  that  we,  belonging  to  all 
political  parties,  and  reserving  all  other  reasons  of 
objection,  unite  in  protesting  against  the  admission 
of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a slave  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will 
continue  to  resist,  to  the  last,  the  consummation  of 
this  wicked  scheme,  which  will  cover  the  counlry 
with  disgrace,  and  render  us  responsible  for  crimes  oJ 
gigantic  magnitude. 

Resolvnd,  That  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  Massachusutts, 
in  congress,  will  never  consent  to  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a slave  state,  but  will  resist  to  the  utmost 
this  fatal  measure,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  by 
their  voices  and  votes. 

And  furthermore,  ivhereas,  The  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  by  assuming  the  right  of  connecting  this 
country  with  a foreign  state,  have  already  involved 
the  people  of  the  free  states  in  a great  expense  for 
the  protection,  by  force  of  arms,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  of  the  usurped  territory;  and  whereas,  a still 
greater  expenditure  may  hereafter  be  incurred  to 
maintain  by  violence  what  is  held  by  wrong; 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  protest  against  the  poli- 
cy of  enlisting  the  strength  of  a free  people  to  sus- 
tain by  physical  force,  a measure  threatened  to  be 
consummated  for  the  criminal  purpose  of  perpetuat- 
ing a system  of  slavery  at  war  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  of  Cam- 
bridge, hon.  Stephen  C Phillips,  of  Salem,  and  hon. 
Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Boston,  be  a committee  to 
present  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  Massachusetts,  and  also  to 
send  them  to  every  senator  and  representative  in 
congress  from  the  free  states. 

A line  of  stages  to  Oregon,  is  amongst  the  pro- 
jects of  the  day.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  who  professes  to  know  more 
ol  the  matter  than  most  people,  and  withal  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  “the  enterprizing  mail  contractor 
who  contemplates  embarking  in  the  enterprize,” 
ventures  the  assertion  that  we  shall  soon  have  a re- 
gular line  of  stages  all  along  the  route  with  post 
houses  at  regular  intervals  of  every  ten  or  a dozen 
miles. 

If  Mr.  Whitney,  of  whom  we  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  engage  a seat  in  his  first  cars  to  Ca- 
lifornia, is  not  prompt,  we  shall  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  a seat  in  the  old  sociable  favorite  of  ours, 
the  stage  coach,  by  way  of  the  Oregon,  which  is  at 
present  a general  route  to  California. 

By  the  way,  the  same  writer  thinks  Mr.  Whitney 
has  made  a mistake  of  a degree  or  two  in  laying 
down  the  route  of  his  railroad  to  California.  A great 
saving  of  time  and  labor,  bridging,  &c.  might  be  ef- 
fected, he  thinks,  by  adopting  some  other  route  that 
he  has  heard  of,  from  some  “one  who  knows  the  re- 
gion.” 

Fremont’s  expedition.  The  Washington  Union 
of  the  15th  instant  says — We  have  previously  stated 
that,  in  the  expedition,  upon  which  capt.  Fremont 
is  now  engaged,  the  plan  was,  on  arriving  at  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  detach  a party  to  the  south, 
which,  alter  making  the  investigations  directed,  was 
to  return  to  the  stales  by  the  way  of  the  Arkansas  or 
Red  River,  whilecapt.  Fremont  would  himself  pursue 
the  adventurous  path  of  discovery  into  the  “Great 
Basin”  spoken  of  in  his  report.  This  detachment 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  lieut.  Abert,  with 
the  able  Fitzpatrick  as  his  guide. 

We  understand  that  letters  have  been  received 
from  lieut.  Abert,  dated  at  Fort  Gibson,  22d  Octo- 
ber, reporting  his  arrival  there  with  his  party,  ail 
safe,  alter  having  accomplished  the  orders  which 
he  received  from  capt.  Fremont. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals.]  Department  of  state, 
November  3,  1845.  Official  information  has  been 
received,  that,  by  a resolution  of  the  German  Diet 
at  Frankfort,  all  newspapers  or  periodicals  in  the 
German  language,  printed  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  prohibited  in  the  German  confederacy; 
and  all  postmasters  if?  that  country  are  directed  not 
to  deliver  any  such  newspaner  or  periodical  coming 
from  the  United  States,  but  to  b?nd  3,1  such  back  to 
the  port  at  which  they  have  been  landed  in  Europe. 


Important  decision.  It  has  recently  been  settled 
by  the  treasury  department  that  congregations  of 
churches  are  associations  for  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary purposes;  that  the  apparatus,  (which  term  is 
defined  to  mean  “things  provided  as  means  to  some 
ends,”  including  materials  for  building  and  furnish- 
ing an  edifice)  may  be  imported  free  of  duty,  under 
the  fifth  division  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  tariff. 

Western  river  navigation.  The  United  States 
snag  boats  have  been  operating  very  successfully  for 
some  time  past  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas  rivers.  During  the  month  of  September 
they  raised  874  snags,  removed|l,026  snags,  blasted 
13  stumps,  and  felled  907  impending  trees. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

“The  ai-my  of  observation continues  as  hereto- 
fore reported,  except  that  the  gallant  volunteer  de- 
tachments of  Louisiana  artillery  and  infantry  have 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  their  services  being  no 
longer  deemed  essential  at  Corpus  Christi.  They 
were  received  at  New  Orleans  with  every  mark  of 
respect.  Of  the  200  men,  of  which  the  detachments 
consisted,  three  died  during  the  tour  of  service — 
four  joined  the  United  States  army — three  concluded 
to  remain  in  Texas,  and  some  others  it  is  said  design 
returning  thither. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  that 
lieut.  Reives,  of  the  eighth  regiment  of  U.  S.  infan- 
try, was  severely  but  not  dangerously  injured  at 
Corpus  Christi  by  the  kick  of  a horse,  immediately 
over  the  region  of  the  heart.  He  was  still  confined 
to  bed  on  the  3d  instant. 

The  Galveston  papers  state  that  the  300  dragoons,  un- 
der Major  Fauntleroy  had  recrossed  the  Brasos.at  Nash- 
ville, and  are  now  probably  at  Austin,  where  they  are  to 
be  stationed. 

Considerable  sickness  prevails  among  the  troops  at 
Corpus  Christi,  though  of  a light  nature,  attributed  to 
the  bad  water  and  the  exposure  of  a camp  life. 

Lieut.  Cooke,  of  the  U.  States  Dragoons,  who  was  a 
passenger  in  the  steamer  New  York  from  Galveston  for 
New  Orleans,  disappeared  from  the  vessel.  He  was 
seen  about  4 o’clock,  A.  M.,  of  2d  instant,  to  make  to 
the  guard  of  the  boat,  complaining  of  being  sick,  and  re- 
turned again  to  the  cabin.  In  the  morning  he  was  no 
where  to  be  found,  and  must  have  gone  overboard. — 
Lieut.  C.  came  up  recently  from  the  camp  at  Corpus 
Christi  in  consequence  of  ill  health.' 

Capt.  Suarez,  of  the  schr.  Josephine , reports,  on  the 
27ih  ult,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  killed  on 
board  of  the  steain-schooner  Augusta , while  lying  along- 
side of  a brig  in  Aransas  Bay  by  the  falling  of  a yard 
arm.  The  officer’s  name  was  not  recollected. 

General  Orders, — No.  50. 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Washington  November  5,  1845. 

Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Army,  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  “ General  Orders”  No.  31,  of  July  7,  1815. 
i. — promotions. 

Second  Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Whittlesey,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  November  3,  1845. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  Gates,  to  be  colonel,  October 
13,  1845,  vice  Armistead,  deceased. 

Major  Francis  S.  Belton,  of  t he  4th  artillery,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  October  13,  1845,  vice  Gates,  promo- 
ted. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Major  John  L.  Gardner,  captain  4th  artillery, 
to  be  major,  October  13,  1845,  vice  Belton,  promoted. 

First  Lieut.  Raphael  C.  Srnead,  to  be  captain,  Octo- 
ber, 13,  1845,  vice  Gardner,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Francis  N.  Clarke,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, October  31,  1845,  vice  Smead,  promoted. 

Second  Lient.  George  W.  Getiy,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, October  13,  1845,  vice  Soley  deceased. 

Brevet  3d  Lieut.  Daniel  II.  Hill,  of  the  3d  artillery,  to 
be  second  lieutenant,  October  13,  1845,  vice  Clark,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  John  PI.  Greland,  of  the  1st  artillery, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  October  31,  1845,  vice  Getty 
promoted. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Joseph  L.  Coburn,  to  be  captain,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1845,  vice  Cotton,  resigned. 

Second  I,ieut.  Oliver  L.  Shepherd,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, November  3,  1845,  vice  Coburn,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Robert  Hazlitt,  of  the  4th  infantry, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  November  3,  1845,  vice  Shep- 
herd, promoted. 

Fourth  Regiment,  of  Injantry. 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  Whistler,  of  the  7th  infantry, 
to  be  colonel,  July  15,  1845,  vice  Vose,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Christopher  C.  Augur,  of  ihe  2d  in- 
fantry, to  be  second  lieutenant,  September  12,  1845,  vice 
Higgins,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Franklin  Gardner,  of  the  7th  infan- 
try, to  be  second  lieutenant,  September  12,  1845,  vice 
Berry,  deceased. 

Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Capt.  Benjamin  L.  E.  Bonneville,  of  the  7th  infantry, 
to  be  major,  July  15,  1345,  vice  Hoffman,  promoted. 
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Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Major  William  Hoffman,  of  the  6th  infantry,  to  be 
lieutenant  colonel,  July  15,  1845,  vice  Whistler,  promo- 
ted. 

First  Lieut.  Roger  S.  Dix,  to  be  captain,  July  15, 1845 
vice  Bonneville,  promoted. 

First  Lieut.  Richard  C.  Gatlin,  to  be  captain,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1845,  vice  Dix,  appointed  paymaster. 

Second  Lieut  James  R.  Scott,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
July  15,  1845,  vice  Dix,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Humber,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, September  30,  1815,  vice  Gatlin,  promoted. 

Brevet  2 I Lieut.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  the  4th  infantry, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  September,  30,  1845,  vice  Hum- 
ber, promoted. 

Brevet  2d.  Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Potter,  of  the  1st  infantry, 
to  be  second  lieut.  October  21,  1845,  vice  Quimby,  re- 
signed. 

Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  2d  Lieutenant  Theodore  L.  Chatlbourne,  of  the 
2d  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  September  10,  1845, 
vice  Dame,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  Lieutenant  Edmunds  B Holloway,  of  the 
4th  infantry,  to  he  second  lieutenant,  September  26,  1845, 
vice  Ha  idy,  deceased. 

I I — - APPOINTMENTS. 

Quarterns  isters’  Department. 

First  Lieutenant  Morris  S.  Miller,  3d  artillery,  to  be 
assistant  quartermaster,  with  the  rank  ol  captain,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1845. 

Pay  Department. 

Roger  S.  Dix,  captain  of  the  7th  infantry,  to  be  pay- 
master, September  30,  1345,  vice  Davies,  resigned. 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Thomas  R.  Quimby,  ol  Maine,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, August  1,  1345. 

1 1 1 — c as u hues. 

Resignations.  (6.) 

Captain  John  W.  Cotton,  3d  infantry,  November  3, 
1845. 

Captain  Dixon  S.  Miles,  of  the  7th  infantry,  as  assis- 
tant quartermaster , (only,)  September  30,  1845. 

Captain  Roger  S.  Dix,  as  captain  ot  the  7th  infantry, 
and  as  assistant  quartermaster,  September  30,  1845. 

Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  C.  H Dame,  6th  infan- 
try, September  10,  1845. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Quimby,  7th  infantry, 
October  21,  1845. 

Paymaster  Charles  Davis.  September  30,  1845. 

Deaths.  (6  ) 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Walker  K.  Armistead,  colo- 
nel of  the  3J  artillery,  at  Upperville,  Virginia,  October 
13,  1845. 

Colonel  Josiah  H.  Vose,  4th  infantry,  at  New  Orleans 
barracks,  Louisiana,  July  15,  1845. 

First  Lieutenant  James  R.  Soley,  4th  artillery,  at  Troy 
New  York,  October.  31,  1845. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thaddeus  Hi  -gins,  4th  infantry, 
near  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  September  12,  1345. 

Second  Lieut'  liant  Benjamin  A.  Berry,  4th  infantry, 
near  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  September  12.  1815. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  O.  Handy,  8th  infantry,  at 
Corpus  Chiristi,  Texas,  September  26,  1845. 

IV. — The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 
their  proper  regiments,  companies,  and  stations  without 
delay;  those  on  detached  service,  or  acting  under  special 
instructions,  will  report  by  letter  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  their  respective  regiments  and  corps.  By  order: 

R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 

MEMORANDA. 

Re-  Appointmen  ts. 

Benjamin  F.  Larned,  re-appointed  paymaster  in  the 
army,  from  November  24,  1845,  when  his  present  ap- 
pointment will  expire. 

Thomas  J.  Leslie,  re-appointed  paymaster  in  the  army, 
from  November  27,  1845,  when  his  present  appointment 
will  expire. 

St.  Clatr  Denny  re-appointed  paymaster  in  the  army, 
from  October  15,  1845,  when  his  former  appointment  ex- 
pired. 

Transfers. 

Maj.  W.  V.  Cobbs,  of  the  5ih  infantry,  to  the  4th  in- 
fantry. 

Major  T.  Staniford,  of  the  4th  infantry,  to  the  5th  in- 
fantry. 

Brevet  Major  S.  Cooper,  captain  4th  artillery,  from 
company  D.  to  company  A. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Naval  apprenticeship  system — not  abolished.  In  our 
last,  we  expressed  astonishment  and  regret  at  learn- 
ing, from  the  New  York  papers,  that  it  had  sudden- 
ly been  discontinued,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy.  We  now  learn  from  the  Washington  Union 
that  such  is  not  the  fact.  “No  such  order  has  been 
given,  and  none  such  is  in  contemplation.”  Good. — 
Will  the  New  York  editors  be  so  kind  as  to  account 
lor  this  “error  of  the  press.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Gazette,  referring  to  the 
statement  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  ordered 
the  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  naval  appren- 
ticeship system,  remarks: 

“We  cut  this  paragraph  from  an  exchange  paper, 
and  if  the  statement  be  accurate,  cannot  but  express 
our  regret  at  this  movement  of  the  secretary.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  we  are  aware,  has  already  made,  and  con- 
templates making  various  important  changes  and 
modifications  in  the  present  regulations  of  the  service 
which  there  is  little  doubt,  the  navy  itself,  and  the 


public  generally,  will  be  disposed  to  approve  of.  Of 
other  contemplated  movements,  there  is  more  doubt, 
but  we  will  wait  till  the  proper  time  comes  before 
expressing  an  opinion  on  these  points.  This  discon- 
tinuance of  the  naval  apprentice  system,  however, 
we  are  disposed  to  regret  very  much,  and  really  can- 
not perceive  what  reasons  the  secretary  can  have 
for  coming  to  this  determination. 

l’Tis  true  and  pity  Mis  Mis  true,’ that  the  appren- 
tices have  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  officers,  with 
some  very  few  exceptions,  under  whose  charge  they 
have  been  placed,  and  the  want  of  interest  and  energy 
with  which  the  system  has  been  kept  up  for  the  last 
few  years,  has  very  much  impaired  the  general  con- 
fidence in  the  necessity  and  future  benefits  of  the 
plan.  With  Hie  very  small  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can seamen  of  whom  our  navy  is  composed,  we  have 
always  lo  iked  to  the  apprentice  system  as  an  un- 
failing invaluable  source  of  supply  for  the  future, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  navy 
generally  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  large  is  in 
favor  of  its  continuance. 

The  Gulf  Squadron.  The  St.  Marys,  U.  S.  sioop 
of  war,  reached  Pensacola  on  the  7th  inst.  from  Vera 
Cruz,  with  orders  from  commodore  Conner,  for  all 
the  government  vessels  at  Pensacola,  to  await  his 
arrival  there. 

The  Falmouth,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Com.  Conner, 
arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  10th  instant,  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  Porpoise,  U.  S.  brig,  arrived  also  the  same 
day. 

The  Polomac,  frigate,  the  Mississippi,  steamer,  and 
the  brig  of  war  Somers,  were  at  Pensucola  on  the 
10th,  in  addition  to  the  above. 


The  Magnetic  Telegraph  company  held  a ge- 
neral meeting  at  Washington  on  the  8th  instant,  at 
which  Amos  Kendall  was  elected  president.  The 
line  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  nearly  ready 
for  operation.  The  following  have  been  agreed 
upon  as  the  rates — “For  the  transmission,  writing 
out,  and  delivery  of  every  communication,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  words,  every  figure  being  counted  a 
word,  exclusive  of  the  signature  and  address,  and  ! 
the  directions  of  the  writer  as  to  the  imposition  of i 
the  communication: 

50  miles  and  under  10  cents. 

Over  50  and  not  over  100  miles,  20 
From  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  25 
From  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  25 
For  all  distances  over  100  miles,  25 
For  every  addition  not  exceeding  ten  words  the 
same  rate  of  charge  will  be  made  on  the  first  ten. 

Regulations  Payment  in  advance,  communica- 
tions to  be  sent  to  managers  in  writing;  first  come 
first  served — no  one  to  occupy  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  while  others  are  wailing.  Foreign  arrivals, 
with  prices  of  cotton  and  other  American  produce, 
telegraphed  and  posted  at  each  station  gratis.  No 
favoritism;  facilities  to  be  afforded  for  apprehension 
of  fugitives. 


INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

The  Sioux  murderers  who  recently  made  their  es- 
cape from  jail  at  Dubuque,  (Miss.)  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  combined  evils  ot  famine  aud  fatigue,  as 
will  be  apparent  from  the  following  article  in  the 
“Galena  Gazette:” 

“Coming  down  the  St.  Peters  river,  I encamped 
for  the  night  a short  distance  below  the  Rapids,  near 
five  or  six  lodges  of  Sissiton  Sioux  Indians.  I was 
there  informed,  that  one  of  the  prisoners  had  reach- 
ed there  a lew  days  before,  and  was  so  emaciated 
and  broken  down  from  fatigue  and  starvation  that 
none  of  them  could  recognize  him.  He  stated  that 
all  of  them  died  on  the  way,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  whom  he  abandoned  near  Cannon  river,  that 
some  died  from  starvation,  and  others  from  excess 
in  eating  when  they  arrived  at  the  first  lodges.  They 
dug  graves  with  their  knives  there  and  buried  them. 
The  stoutest  of  the  party,  named  “The  Plume,” 
wa3  the  first  that  died.  On  leaving  Dubuque  they 
were  entirely  destitute  of  clothing  and  fire-tackle.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


A New  State  urged  on.  Wisconsin  which  is 
now  peopling  with  great  rapidity,  is  earnestly  urged 
in  a series  of  well  written  articles,  published  in  the 
Mineral  Point  paper,  to  claim  admission  into  the 
Union  without  delay.  The  practice  has  been  for 
some  time  to  admit  states  in  pairs.  Iowa  and  Flori- 
da were  authorised  by  an  act  of  last  congress  to  en- 
ter the  Union.  The  writer  alluded  to  is  earnest  for 
Wisconsin  accompanying  Texas  into  the  Union. 

An  editorial  article  in  the  Philadelphia  American 
Sentinel,  of  the  10th  inst.,  alluding  to  the  subject, 
says:  “The  free  states  have  a deep  interest  tn  the 

admission  of  Wisconsin  along  with  Texas." 


New  Jersey. — Election.  The  result  of  the  late 
election  on  the  14th  ult.  as  compared  with  that  of 
1844,  is  as  follows: 


Parties  in  the  legislature. 

Last  year.  This  year. 

Senate.  Assembly.  Senate.  Assembly. 


W. 

L. 

W.  L. 

w. 

L. 

w. 

L. 

Bergen, 

Hudson, 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Passaic, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Essex,* 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

Morris, 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Sussex, 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Middlesex, 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Warren,* 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Hunterdon, 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Mercer, 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Somerset,* 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Monmouth,* 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Burlington, 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Gloucester,* 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Camden,* 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Salem.* 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Cumberland, 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Atlantic, 
Cape  May, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Native. 

13 

G 

40 

18 

12 

7 

30  27 

12  7 

42  34 
34 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  8 

*New  senators. 

If  the  one  “native,”  should  become  so  lonesome 
as  to  induce  him  to  act  with  either  the  whigs  or 
locos,  it  will  of  course  affect  the  aggregate  majority 
accordingly. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  to  create  a diversion  in 
favor  of  the  “native”  party,  in  some  of  the  districts, 
especially  in  the  district  from  which  a representa- 
tive to  congress  was  to  be  elected.  In  that  district 
there  are  a majority  of  whigs,  but  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  theta  weae  induced  to  rote  the  native  ticket, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Sykes,  the  loco 
candidate  is  elected. 

The  legislature.  The  annual  session  commences  on 
the  2d  Tuesday  in  January. 

List  of  members  elect.  Those  in  italics  are  whigs. 

Atlantic. — Senate,  Joel  Adams.  Assembly,  Joseph 
Ingersoll. 

Bergen. — Senate,  Richard  R.  Paulison.-  Assembly, 
John  G.  Bants,  Jacob  J.  Brinkerhoff. 

Burlington. — Senate,  James  Hulme.  Assembly, 
Clayton  Lippincott,  Win.  Malmsburg,  Garrit  S.  Can- 
non, Stephen  Willets,  Wm.  G.  Lippincott. 

Camden. — Senate,  Joseph  C.  Stafford.  Assembly, 
Joel  G.  Clark,  Gerrard  Wood. 

Cape  May. — Senate,  Reuben  Willets.  Assembly, 
John  Stiles. 

Cumberland. — Senate,  Enoch  H.  Moore.  Assembly, 
Lewis  Howell,  George  Heisler,  Stephen  A.  Garrison. 

Essex. — Senate,  Stephen  R.  Grover.  Assembly, 
William  M.  Scudder,  Keen  Pruden,  HugliF.  Randolph, 
George  W.  McLean,  Parker  Teed,  Jabez  Pierson,  Alvah 
Sherman. 

Gloucester. — Senate,  John  C.  Smallwood.  Assembly, 
Benjamin  Harding,  Samuel  W.  Cooper. 

Hunterdon. — Senate,  Alexander  Wurts.  Assembly, 
Henry  Stevenson,  I.  R.  Scrope,  Jos.  Fritts,  Frederick 
Apgar. 

Hudson. — Senate,  Richard  Outwater.  Assembly, 
Hartman  Van  Wagenen. 

Mercer. — Senate,  Charles  S.  Olden.  Assembly, 
Isaac  Pullen,  John  M.  Vancleve,  Win.  White. 

Monmouth. — Senate,  Geo.  F.  Fort.  Assembly, 
Wm.  Vandoren,  Hartshorn  Tantum,  Joseph  B.  Cow- 
ard, Andrew  Simpson,  John  Gordon. 

Morris. — Senate,  John  B.  Johnes.  Assembly,  Henry 
Seward,  Geo.  H.  Thompson,  Mathias  Kitchell,  Calvin 
Howell. 

Middlesex. — Senate,  David  Crowell.  Assembly, 
David  C.  Dunn,  Charles  Abraham,  Simson  W.  Phillips, 
Ralph  C.  Stulls, 

Passaic. — Senate,  Cornelius  G.  Garrison.  Assem 
bly,  Geo.  W.  Colfax,  Chilton  F.  DeCamp. 

Sussex. — Senate,  Benjamin  Hamilton.  Assembly, 
John  Hunt,  Peter  Young,  Thomas  D.  Armstrong. 

Salem. — Senate,  Benjamin  Acton,  jr.  Assembly, 
Ephraim  Carll,  Charles  Bilderback,  George  Rem- 
ster. 

Somerset.— Senate,  William  H.  Leupp.  Assembly, 
James  B.  Elmendorf , Peter  T.  Beekman,  Jonathan  Cory. 

Warren. — Seriate,  Jere;ny  Mackey.  Assembly, 
Robert  C.  Casky,  Jonathan  Shotwell,  Amos  H. 
Drake. 


ISO 
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Louisiana. — Alexander  Milne,  esq.  The  New  Or- 
leans Picayune  contains  a copy  of  the  will,  and  a 
brief  biographical  notice  of  this  benevolent  man, 
who  lately  died  in  this  city.  He  was  a native  of 
Fochabers,  near  Gordon  Castle,  Scotland.  He  be- 
queathed sums  in  various  amounts,  from  six  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  dollars,  to  various  individuals, 
most  of  them  relatives  of  his  own  name,  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.  To  the  town  of  Focha- 
bers he  gives  $100,000,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  school.  He  bequeaths  freedom  to  several  slaves, 
and  for  their  care  and  kindness  to  him  in  his  pro- 
tracted sickness,  he  gives  good  dwellings  and  means 
of  comforts.  Two  existing  orphan  asylums,  and 
two  to  be  established,  one  for  males,  and  the  other 
for  females,  he  makes  his  residuary  legatees.  The 
testator,  we  notice,  was  ninety-six  years  old  in  1836, 
and  he  left  sums  to  his  aunt  and  his  uncle. 

Turkish  tobacco.  We  have  seen  a specimen  of 
tobacco  grown  by  James  Carpenter,  esq.,  of  East 
Feliciana,  and  think  our  planters  will  be  interested 
in  a slight  notice  of  it.  Mr.  C.  has  been  making 
experiments  for  some  years  in  raising  tobacco  from 
Havana  seed  a subject  to  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  many  others  are  turning  their  attention. — 
This  last  season  he  procured  some  seed  brought  from 
Turkey,  and  planted  a quarter  of  an  acre  with  it. — 
The  product  i3  a very  superior  article  in  appearance 
and  quality,  and,  with  but  little  more  than  ordinary 
attention,  amounted  to  about  four  times  the  quantity 
usually  yielded  by  the  same  extent  of  land.  Suc- 
cess to  all  such  experiments,  say  we. 

[N.  0.  Tropic. 

Vermont.  The  legislature  of  Vermont  adjourned 
on  the  6th  instant.  Among  their  last  acts  was  the 
passage  of  a series  of  resolutions  relative  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  The  first  resolution  declares 
that  congress  has  no  right  to  annex  foreign  territory; 
the  second,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  will  tend 
to  weaken  the  bonds  of  the  Union;  the  third  protests 
against  the  annexation  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
states;  and  the  fourth  instructs  the  delegation  in  con- 
gress to  act  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  reso- 
lutions. 


New  York. — Census  of  the  stale,  1845.  The  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal  has  compiled  from  the  official 
returns  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
following  returns  of  the  population  of  several  coun- 
ties ascertained  by  the  census  just  taken  by  autho- 
rity of  the  stale.  The  returns  from  the  city  of  Neio 
York  were  ascertained  to  be  inaccurate,  and  having 
been  amended,  are  inserted  as  amended,  according 
to  returns  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

From  the  returns  it  will  be  seen  that, 

The  present  entire  population,  is  2,600,374 

The  population  in  1840  U.  S.  census,  was  2,420,921 


Increase  in  five  years,  179,453 

Of  this  increase  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  occurs  in  the  larger  cities  or  towns 
and  that  more  than  half  is  in  the  three  cities  of  New 


Census  of  the  stale  of  Neva  York  for  1845. 

Counties. 

Total  pop 

Males. 

Females. 

Voters. 

Albany, 

77,268 

38,386 

38,882 

15,878 

Allegany, 

40,084 

20,316 

19,768 

8,754 

Broome, 

25,808 

13,180 

12,628 

5,814 

Cattaraugus, 

30,169 

15,477 

14,692 

6,588 

Cayuga, 

49,663 

25,131 

24,532 

11,140 

Chatauqne, 

46,548 

23,453 

25,095 

10,159 

Chemung, 

23,689 

12,115 

11,574 

5,191 

CheDango, 

39,900 

19,788 

20,111 

9,393 

Clinton, 

31,278 

16,075 

15,203 

5,306 

Columbia, 

41  976 

20,908 

21,068 

9 444 

Cortland, 

25,081 

12,632 

12,449 

5,741 

Delaware, 

36.990 

18,829 

18,161 

8,190 

Dutchess, 

55,124 

27,447 

27.677 

12,149 

Erie, 

78,635 

41,208 

37,427 

14  631 

Essex, 

25,102 

12,966 

12,136 

5,286 

F ranklin, 

13,692 

9,383 

9,309 

3,356 

Fulton, 

18  579 

9,150 

9,429 

4,203 

Genesee, 

28  845 

14,648 

14  197 

6,509 

Greene, 

31,957 

16,329 

15,628 

6,884 

Hamilton, 

1,882 

1,034 

843 

428 

Herkimer, 

37,424 

19,083 

18,341 

8,552 

Jefferson, 

64,999 

33,324 

31,675 

13,772 

Kings, 

78,691 

38,035 

40,656 

12,896 

Lewis, 

20,218 

10,442 

9,776 

4,287 

Livingston, 

33,193 

16  782 

16,411 

7,300 

Madison, 

Monroe, 

40,987 

20,743 

20,244 

9,615 

70,809 

35,477 

35,442 

14,231 

Montgomery, 
New  York, 

29,643 

371.102 

15,077 

180,365 

14,566 

190,737 

6,592 

Niagara, 

34,550 

17,827 

16,723 

6,784 

Oneida, 

Onondaga, 

84,776 

42,561 

42,215 

17,435 

70,175 

35,830 

34,345 

15,812 

Ontario, 

42,592 

21,620 

20,972 

9,405 

Orange, 

52,227 

25,925 

26,302 

10,590 

Orleans, 

25,845 

13,106 

12,739 

5,759 

Oswego, 

48,441 

24,997 

23,444 

10,310 

Otsego, 

Putnam, 

Queens, 

50,509 

25.221 

25,238 

11,745 

13,258 

6,758 

6,500 

3,009 

31,849 

16,241 

15,608 

6.168 

Rensselaer, 

62,338 

30,926 

31,412 

13,437 

Richmond, 

13,673 

6,988 

6,685 

2,608 

Rockland, 

13,741 

7,335 

6,406 

2,772 

Saratoga, 

41,477 

20,804 

20.673 

9,582 

Schenectady, 

16,630 

8,382 

8.248 

3,635 

Schoharie, 

32.488 

16,280 

16,208 

7,053 

Seneca, 

24,972 

12,533 

12,419 

5,459 

St.  Jjawrence 

62,354 

31,781 

30,573 

11,885 

Steuben, 

51,679 

26,742 

24,937 

11,212 

Suffolk, 

34,579 

17,750 

16,829 

7,767 

Sullivan, 

18,727 

9,783 

8,944 

4,019 

Tioga, 

22,456 

11,521 

10,935 

4,933 

Tompkins, 

38,168 

19.121 

19,047 

8,668 

Ulster, 

43,907 

25,044 

23.863 

10,646 

Warren, 

14,903 

7,642 

7,266 

3,372 

Washington, 

40,554 

20,446 

20,108 

9,203 

Wayne, 

Weschester, 

42,515 

21,855 

20,660 

9,348 

47,578 

24,230 

23,348 

9,858 

Wyoming, 

27,205 

13,737 

13,468 

5,767 

Yates, 

20,777 

10,447 

10,330 

4,722 

2,6U0,374  1,313,335  1,287,069 

475,440 

1845. 

1840. 

New  York, 

371,102 

312,710 

Brooklyn, 

59,574 

36,233 

Williamsburg, 

11,338 

5,094 

442,014 

354,037 

354,037 

Increase  in  these  three  towns, 

87,977 

In  the  rest  of  the  state, 

82,961 

In  the  whole  state, 

170.938 

In  14  of  the  counties  of  the 

state  there 

has  been 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  the 
state  as  ascertained  by  the  several  censuses  that  have 
been  taken  since  the  formation  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment. 


a decrease  of  population  since  the  census  of  1840, 
viz:  Westchester  county  (adjoining  New  York)  the 
decrease  is  1,109;  Richmond  county,  alias,  Staten 
Island,  3,312  (nearly  one  fifth  of  its  population  in 
1840  ) Allegany  113,  Cayuga  701,  Chautauque  1,093, 
Chenango  879,  Columbia  2,261,  Hamilton  25,  Liv- 
ingston 2,517,  Montgomery  6,158,  (more  than  one- 
sixth,)  Oneida  569,  Ontario  909,  Schenectady  603, 
Washington  541.  In  1830  the  population  of  Wash- 
ington county  was  42,615;  in  1835,  39,326;  in  1840, 
41,095;  in  1845,  40,554.  The  aggregate  decrease  in 
these  14  counties,  is  20,790.  Among  them  are  seve- 
ral of  their  best  agricultural  counties. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  whole  state  exceeds 
the  number  of  females  26,271,  and  yet  in  the  city  of 
New  York  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of 
males  by  10,372!  This  is  to  us  a very  unexpected 
result. 

The  number  of  voters  it  will  be  observed,  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  not  included.  They  will  pro 
bably  amount  to  60,000 — swelling  the  aggregate  of 
the  voters  of  the  state  to  about  535,000. 


Population. 

Increase. 

Increase  per  cl. 

1790 

340,120 

1800 

586,756 

246,636 

72  51 

1810 

959,049 

372,293 

65.15 

1820 

1,372,812 

413,763 

43  14 

1825 

1,617,349 

244,537 

17.81 

1830 

1.918,608 

301,259 

18.62 

1835 

2,173,015 

354  407 

13.31 

1840 

2,429,476 

256,461 

11.80 

1845 

2,600,374 

170,898 

7.03 

We 

subjoin  from  the  N. 

F.  Tribune,  the  census  of 

the  different  wards  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
amended. 

Census  of  the  city  of  N York  for  1845. 


1845. 

Wards 

1830 

1835. 

1840. 

Males.  Females. 

Total. 

1. 

11,331 

10,380 

10,629 

6,549 

5,681 

12.230 

II 

8,203 

7,549 

6,394 

3,947 

3,015 

6,962 

III. 

9,599 

10.884 

11,581 

6,449 

5.451 

11,900 

IV. 

12,705 

15,439 

15,770 

12,318 

8,682 

21,000 

V. 

17,722 

18,495 

19,159 

9,501 

10,861 

20,362 

VI. 

13.570 

16,827 

17,193 

8,716 

9,627 

19,343 

VII. 

15,873 

21,481 

22,932 

11,917 

]3,5S5 

25,502 

VIII. 

20,729 

28,570 

29,073 

14,239 

16,607 

30,846 

IX. 

22,810 

20,618 

24,795 

14,295 

16,612 

30,907 

X. 

16,438 

20,926 

29,026 

10,010 

10,933 

20,993 

XI. 

14,915 

26,845 

17,052 

13,339 

13.920 

27,259 

XII. 

11,808 

24,437 

11,652 

6,879 

6,499 

13,373 

XIII. 

12,598 

17,130 

18,517 

10,750 

11,661 

22,411 

XIV. 

14,283 

17,306 

20,235 

10,065 

1 1 ,038 

21,103 

XV. 

13,202 

17,755 

8,112 

11,310 

19,432 

XV(. 

22,273 

19,723 

20,614 

40,337 

XVII. 

18,619 

12,556 

14,591 

27,147 

Total  202,589  270,039 

312,710 

180,365 

190,737 

371,102 

Georgia. — U.  S.  Senator.  The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Berrien,  whose  term  expires  on  the  4th  of  March 
next,  was  quite  unexpected  to  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  B.  had  for  a long  time  been  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  senate  committees,  that 
of  the  judiciary,  which  station  he  was  admirably 
qualified  to  fill.  He  will  be  missed  as  much  as  any 
man  that  had  a seat  in  the  senate. 

The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a court  of  errors 
has  passed  the  legislature,  and  it  is  said  that  Judge 
Berrien  will  be  appointed  one  of  the  judges. 

"The  whigs  of  the  legislature,  in  caucus,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  agreed  upon  Judge  Charles  Dougherty,  for  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States.  The  vote  stood  Dougherty 
54,  Berrien  28. 

Ohio. — Statistics  of  crime  at  Cincinnati.  During 
the  year  ending  31st  of  October  last,  373  persons  had 
been  in  confinement  at  the  jail  in  Hamilton  county, 
in  Cincinnati.  Of  these  39  has  been  sent  to  the  state 
prison,  61  to  the  county  chain  gang,  and  3 to  ths 
dungeons.  Escaped  6,  discharged  678.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed  599  were  native  born,  274  fo- 
reigners, and  74  were  females;  41  were  confined  for 
debt,  790  were  of  intemperate  habits.  The  chain 
gang  had  earned  $2,153  50,  at  the  rale  of  50  cents 
per  day  for  their  labor. 

Indiana. — Population.  The  report  of  the  auditor 
of  the  state  of  Indiana,  has  certified  to  a complete 
list  of  the  white  male  inhabitants,  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  in  the  several  counties.  The  total 
number  is  155,550 — about  15,000  more  than  the  votes 
given  at  the  presidential  election  in  ] 844-  Accord- 
ing to  a calculation  made,  the  number  of  white 
males  over  21  years,  indicates  a population  of  about 
800,000  persons. 

Tennessee.—  The  U.  S.  senator  elect.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Turney,  after  balloting  for  four  or  five 
days,  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  agreed  upon  in 
caucus  by  the  party  having  the  majority  in  the  le- 
gislature, of  course  created  much  disaffection  at 
the  result  in  that  party,  and  bold  assertions  were 
directly  made  in  the  party  journals  lhat  Mr.  Turney 
had  colleagued  with  the  whigs,  or  committed  him- 
self to  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  votes.  Mr.  1’ 
on  the  25th  of  October  published  a note,  asking  all 
parties  to  suspend  opinions  on  the  subject  for  a few 
days,  as  he  was  compelled  to  be  absent  on  impor- 
tant business,  “after  which,”  he  adds  “1  shall  pre- 
sent my  defence  and  vindication  to  the  public.” 

The  Washington  “Union,”  in  this  posture  of  af- 
fairs, says: 

“We  learn  from  a whig  paper  that  Mr.  Turney  is 
charged  with  defection  from  the  democratic  ranks, 
and  with  an  intention  to  enter  those  of  the  opposi- 
tion. We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt — and  we 
make  haste  to  say  this,  even  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Turney’s  promised  vindication — that  Mr.  Turney  is 
a sound  democrat,  and  will  so  approve  himself.  Our 
accounts  from  Nashville  leave  us  no  doubt  or  appre- 
hension upon  the  matter.” 

The  last  Nashville  Union  (the  loco  organ)  repeats 
the  charge  lhat  Mr.  Turney,  before  his  election, 
made  “concessions  to  the  whigs,” — that  is,  that  he 
declared  himself  for  the  tarifi',  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, — and  Mr. 
Watterson,  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  publishes  in  the 
Union  the  following: 

Note — When  Mr.  Watterson  expressed  the  opin- 
ion in  his  speech  that  Mr.  Turney  tiad  made  conces- 
sions to  the  whigs,  he  relied  for  its  correctness  main- 
ly upon  circumstantial  evidence;  but,  since  the  elec- 
tion, he  has  received  full  and  entire  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Turney,  from 
whigs  in  the  legislature,  whose  names  he  will  give 
whenever  Mr.  Turney  or  any  of  his  whig  friends 
shall  deny  the  charges  and  call  for  Mr.  Watterson’s 
authority. 

Michigan. — Slate  lands.  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
says  that  the  quantity  of  unsold  land  in  Michigan, 
belonging  to  the  state,  as  appears  by  the  statement 
of  the  land  commissioners,  and  which  is  subject  to 
entry,  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
acres,  located  as  follows: 

In  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  and  Allegan  counties, 
about  12,000  acres. 

In  the  eastern  ranges  comprising  the  counties  of 
Shiwassee,  Saginaw,  Tuscola,  Genesee,  St.  Clair, 
and  Sacilac,  about  103,000. 

In  the  counties  of  Montcalm,  Ionia,  Kent,  and  Ot- 
tawa, known  as  the  “Grand  River  country,”  about 
200,000  acres. 

These  lands  are  subject  to  entry  at  $1  25  per 
acre,  in  cash  or  land  warrants.  ri  he  latter  now  sell 
at  about  55  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  are  received  at 
their  (ace  in  payment  of  lands,  which  reduces  the 
price  to  about  69  cents  per  acre.  Many  ot  these 
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lands  are  valuable,  and  will  make  fine  farms.  The 
sales  for  the  last  month,  as  returned  to  the  proper 
office,  were  near  15,000  acres.  The  estimated  sales 
for  the  present  month,  much  exceed  that  amount. 

Arkansas  — U ■ S.  Senator.  A warm  controvesy 
is  going  on  in  this  stale,  in  the  ranks  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  as  to  which  shall  represent  the  state  in 
the  United  States  senate,  after  the  4th  of  March 
next,  their  present  senator,  Col.  Ashley  or  Gov. 
Yell.  The  whigs  are  a small  minority  in  this 
state. 


THE  TARIFF  OF  1842. 


A PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  CONVENTION 

Of  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  assembled  at  Hollidays- 
burg  a few  days  ago.  The  whigs  of  the  state,  as  was 
stated  heretofore,  generally  considered  it  advisable 
to  refrain  from  attending  the  convention,  under  the 
persuasion  that  if  they  did,  the  proceedings  and  de- 
liberations of  the  body  would  have  less  influence 
upon  the  government,  than  if  composed  mainly  of 
members  of  the  party  now  in  majority  and  holding 
power.  The  convention  was  therefore  principally 
composed  of  persons  attached  to  the  “democratic 
party.”  Ex-governor  Porter,  presidtd. 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  assumes  as  the  basis  of  its  delibera- 
tions, and  cherishes  with  undiminished  reverence, 
the  sentiments  and  objects  of  their  fathers  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  and  secure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  ofliberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

Resolve.d,  That  in  order  to  secure  these  invaluable 
blessings  and  promote  in  an  especial  degree  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  it  is  the  duty  of  a paternal  govern- 
ment to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  so, 
by  its  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  means  within  its 
power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Union,  embracing  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts  and  na- 
vigation. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  sincerely  rejoices 
in  the  uninlerupted  protection  which  has  been  so 
liberally  extended  from  the  foundation  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  the 
erection  of  numerous  light  houses,  by  surveys  of 
ourcoasli,  making  channels,  and  planting  buoys,  by 
improving  harbors,  rivers  and  estuaries,  by  an  ex- 
tensive revenue  marine  to  protect  the  fair  and  ho- 
nest importer  from  the  frauds  of  the  smuggler,  and 
in  time  of  disaster  and  distress  on  our  coast  to  aid, 
cherish  and  conduct  our  merchant  ships  to  their  des- 
tined ports;  and  in  fine  to  the  great  objects,  by  the 
establishment  of  our  gallant  navy,  to  countenance, 
and  if  needs  comes,  to  protect  our  commerce  in  every 
sea. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  all  go- 
vernments to  enlarge  by  every  practicable  means, 
the  prosperity  of  the  producing  classes;  that  by  in- 
corporating with  our  revenue  system  the  principles 
of  free  trade  we  would  forever  defeat  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  prosperity  and  postpone  to  remote  ge- 
nerations the  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
our  beloved  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
the  protective  policy  ali'urded  by  the  existing  re- 
venue tariff. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  state  compre- 
hend the  value,  understand  the  Importance,  and  are 
pledged  to  the  support  and  cannot  be  seduced  into 
the  abandonment,  or  betrayal  of,  that  policy  which 
in  the  brief  period  ot  three  years  lias  reanimated 
the  almost  desponding  energies  and  restored  the 
prostrate  crediL  of  this  commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  mechanic 
arts,  a sound  and  prosperous  commerce,  are  recipro 
cal,  greatly  dependent  upon,  and  intimately  blended 
with  each  other,  by  the  unerring  laws  and  invigorat- 
ing influences  ot  a healthful  supply  and  demand  for 
the  producl  of  labor. 

Resolved,  That  ue  are  opposed  to  a horizontal  or 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff,  inasmuch  as  it 
neither  affords  fair,  just,  nor  adequate  protection  to 
many  of  the  gicat  interests  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, nor  can  it  afford  revenue  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  Of  liie  government  economically  ad- 
ministered, 

Resolved,  That  the  tariff  of  1842  has  yielded  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment economically  administered;  and  has  af- 


forded “fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  whole  union,  embracing  agriculture, 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and 
navigation.” 

Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the 
federal  government  to  repeal,  or  in  any  way  mate- 
rially to  alter  or  modify  the  tariff'  of  1842,  so  long  as 
the  same  yields  sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  ex 
penses  of  the  government. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  therefore  respect- 
fully demand  at  the  hands  of  the  congress  of  the 
union  the  general  protection  which  is  their  in- 
heritance; that  the  existing  system  of  revenue  hav- 
ing fulfilled  its  great  object,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  laws  on  such  subjects  as  the  tariff  should  be 
permanent  in  their  character,  which  would  be  a sure 
guarantee  to  the  enterprise  of  the  country  and  the 
investment  of  capital. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  this  conven- 
tion to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress, 
earnestly  urging  their  influence  and  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  principles  and  views  contained 
therein. 

( Resolved,  That  the  several  newspapers  throughout 
liie  state  be  requested  to  publish  tiie  proceedings  of 
this  convention. 

Southern  cotton  manufactures,  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  already  three  hundred  and  fifty 
cotton  manufactures  in  the  slave  states  of  the  union. 
Many  others  arc  being  erected.  These  will  soon 
begin  to  exercise  a most  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  cotton  growing  sections.  They 
will  not  be  long  in  discerning  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing liie  producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  community. 

Tiie  cotton  planter  of  Mississippi  on  the 
tariff.  The  tariff'  of  1812,  is  working  out  for  it- 
self a popularity  which  it  will  be  dangerous  for  any 
party  to  tamper  with.  Amongst  the  many  proofs  of 
this,  one  reached  us  by  the  last  mail,  which  we  hail 
with  sincere  delight.  The  tariff',  the  protective  po- 
licy, if  fully  appreciated  and  carried  out,  will  be 
found  even  more  friendly  to  the  south,  and  mere  es- 
sential to  their  welfare  than  it  is  or  ever  has  been  to 
the  north. 

Tiie  article  to  which  we  allude,  is  the  following 
“manifesto,”  which  is  published  in  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Southemor,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  four 
cotton  planters,  declaring  their  adtierence  to  the 
tariff.  After  a brief  preamble,  the  manifesto  pro- 
ceeds:— 

“They  are  in  favor  of  such  a tariff' as  that  of  1842, 
because  it  affords,  as  they  believe,  adequate  protec- 
tion to  ait  kinds  of  domestic  labor,  and  renders  us 
independent,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact; 

“ Because  they  believe  it  will  induce  at  the  north 
large  investments  of  capital,  and  the  employment  of 
a large  number  of  laborers  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods;  that  it  will  extend  the  consumption  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  thereby  increase  the  de- 
mand for  the  raw  material;  that  it  will  give  the 
growers  of  cotton  two  markets  instead  of  one,  and 
one  of  those  a home  market: 

“Bee  iuse  it  protects,  indirectly,  the  growers  of 
small  grain,  and  gives  them  a home  market; 

“Because  it  protects,  indirectly,  the  hemp-grow- 
ers and  gives  them  a home  market,  and  keeps  tiie 
tiie  large  amount  of  capital  and  labor  now  invested 
in  that  business,  from  being  empluyed  in  extending 
tiie  culture  of  cotton; 

“Because  it  protects  indirectly  the  breeders  of 
bogs,  of  horses,  of  cattle,  and  , of  mules,  and  gives 
them  a home  market; 

“Because  it  protects  the  producer  of  sugar,  gives 
him  a home  market,  prevents  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  and  of  labor  invested  in  the  culture  of  cane 
from  being  directed  to  the  already  redundant  produc- 
tion of  cotton; 

“Because  they  believe  that  all  experience  proves 
its  ultimate  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  manu- 
factured good^  and  tiiereby  benefit  consumers  of  all 
classes; 

Because  they  believe  no  one  great  interest  of  tiie 
country  can  be  adequately  protected,  without,  in 
some  degree,  extending  protection  to  all  other  inter- 
ests, and  that  none  derive  more  essential  benefit  trom 
tiie  general  prosperity  of  oilier  pursuits  than  tiie 
coltun  growci ; 

“Bui  above  all,  they  are  in  favor  of  such  a tariff' 
as  that  of  1842,  because  they  believe  tiie  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  at  the  north  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  interest  of  the  grower  of  cotton  at  the  south, 
and  that  as  strength  is  adiled  to  these  two  great  in- 
terests, the  one  at  the  north,  and  the  other  at  the 
south,  so  will  strength  be  added  to  the  bonds  which 
binds  lii is  glorious  union  together  and  they  do  most 
solemnly  believe,  that  if  tiie  system  of  affording 
adequate  protection  to  American  industry  be  perse- 


vered in  for  but  a few  years,  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  will  become  so  blended,  and  so  de- 
pendent one  upon  another,  that  all  attempts,  whether 
of  abolitionists  or  of  abstractionists,  to  destroy  our 
beloved  union,  will  be  laughed  to  scorn  for  centuries 
to  come.” 

These  views  will  come  with  much  foree  to  the 
minds  of  cotton  planters  generally. 


THE  NEW  MEXICAN  TARIFF. 


Mexico,  27 th  September,  1845. 
Extract  from  the  basis  as  adopted  in  the  new  scale 
of  custom  house  duties,  both  on  the  frontier  and 
seaboard,  which  will  be  collected  in  all  offices  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  next  February: 

1st.  There  is  no  essential  change  required  in  the 
clearances  of  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  They  are  still 
required  to  observe  all  previous  requisitions. 

2d.  All,  and  only  the  present  ports  open  to  foreign 
commerce  shall  remain  as  such. 

3d.  The  same  goods  which  now  are  free  of  duty, 
shall  remain  so,  in  whatsoever  vessel  they  may  be 
imported. 

4th.  The  following  articles  shall  remain  prohibit- 
ed,  viz:  Aguardiente  and  all  other  liquors  not  distil- 
led from  liie  grape,  excepting  only  gin  and  rum, 
when  imported  in  bottles  or  flasks,  whose  separate 
contents  shall  not  exceed  four  pounds;  starch;  sugar 
of  all  kinds;  rice;  cotton  in  seed  or  without,  in  case 
its  introduction  is  permitted,  the  duties  will  be  here- 
after specified;  indigo;  brass  and  copper  of  all  kinds- 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  (according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  September  22d;)  saffron;  boots  and  half 
boots,  whether  for  men,  women,  or  children;  buttons 
of  whatsoever  metal,  stamped  on  either  side  with 
national  arms,  or  with  those  of  Spain;  coffee;  manu- 
factured wax;  cut  nails  of  all  kinds;  copper  in  sheets 
or  in  form  of  domestic  utensils;  epaulets  of  al! 
kinds,  as  well  as  all  military  decorations;  leather  of 
all  kinds  and  colors;  tin;  pictures,  medals  and  statues 
of  all  kinds  it  obscene;  and  in  general  all  manufac- 
tures if  obscene,  and  at  all  at  varience  with  religion 
and  good  morals;  bridle  rem3  and  spurs  made  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country;  metal  measures  of  all  kinds 
and  material;  goat  and  chamois  skins  of  all  kinds 
except  those  not  worked  in  the  country,  and  which 
require  machinery  in  their  dressing;  coarse  and  fine 
friezes;  wheat  flour,  save  from  Yucatan;  cotton 
threads  of  all  kinds,  numbers  and  colors;  ditto  linen 
threads;  ditto  hall  and  half  linen  and  cotton  threads- 
soap  of  all  kinds;  toys,  save  those  which  serve  for 
models  of  instruction;  earthenware,  common,  being 
those  of  ciay  for  domestic  use,  whether  vitrified  or 
not;  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts,  which  may 
be  prohibited  by  the  proper  authoritiesjeustom  house 
papers,  whether  lithographed  or  engraved;  butter; 
molasses;  timber  of  all  kinds  except  spars  and  floor 
timbers  for  vessels  and  fine  woods  in  veneers  to- 
gether with  those  permitted  at  Tampico,  Tamauli- 
pas,  and  Mctamoras,  by  the  decree  of  tiie  3d  of  June 
1840.  Saddle  beasts  and  all  kinds  of  saddles  and  their 
equipments;  cloth,  unless  of  first  quality;  parchmenl- 
lead,  whether  in  pig  or  manufactured;  powder,  ex- 
cept that  called  sporting— in  this  prohibition  is  not 
included  that  powder  which  armed  vessels  are  al- 
lowed to  bring  in  according  to  the  decree  of  the  19th 
July,  1834;  ready  made  clothing  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing ecclesiastical  vestments,  excepting  the  following 
articles,  viz:  woollen  sashes,  shirts,  and  drawers 
whether  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk;  vests;  caps  of  all 
kinds;  gloves,  stockings,  handerchiefs,  hats,  and  bra- 
ces; common  salt  and  saltpetre;  tobacco  of  all  kinds 
in  all  forms  interfering  with  the  monopoly  of  the" 
government,  save  in  very  small  quantities,  as  brought 
by  travellers  for  their  own  use;  bacon,  whether  cur- 
ed or  salted;  wheat,  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  with  the 
exception  of  corn  in  cases,  as  specified  by  the  law 
of  the  29th  of  March,  1827;  shoes  and  slippers. 

5th.  The  basis  of  the  tariff  duties  for  articles  not 
enumerated  in  the  above  list,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  present  rules  are  to 
be  complied  with  in  the  calculation,  retaining  the 
wharf  and  other  municipal  and  local  dues.  When 
piece  goods  are  under  a yard  wide,  they  will  pay  the 
same  duty  as  tiie  full  yard,  but  if  they  exceed  the 
yard  in  width,  they  shall  pay  fluty  per  square  yard. 

6th . The  duties  payable  on  liie  subjoined  articles 
are  for  olive  oil,  nettql.  $5;  gin  do.  $16;  rum  do.  $18; 
jerked  beef  and  lisli,  whether  dry  or  in  pickle,  perql. 
$4;  pepper  $8;  vinegar  $2;  white  or  dark  wax,  nett 
ql.  $22;  iron  of  all  qualities,  from  pig  to  bar  $4. 50a 
$3;  paper,  there  are  no  differences  in  the  rates  which 
white,  colored,  or  other  papers  pay;  hats  in  the 
rough,  each  $2;  do.  manufactured  of  all  kinds  $3; 
iron  plates  of  all  kinds  $4-50.  Copperware,  haber- 
dashery, and  hardware — all  articles  under  the  above 
denomination  which  were  prohibited  under  the  de- 
cree of  14th  August,  1843,  will  be  admitted,  escape 
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ing  those  found  in  the  list  of  those  at  present  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  as  well  as  those  which  are  matters 
of  actual  trade;  to  these  is  applicable  a duty  per  ql. 
of  for  copperware  $3al0;  heberdashery  and  hard- 
ware $6a40.  In  glasses,  the  duty  ranges  from  $6sl0 
per  ql.  Wagons,  two  wheeled,  each  $25;  four  wheel- 
ed do.  $100;  coaehes  of  two  or  more  seals  $300.  No 
difference  is  made  between  new  and  second  hand 
vehicles,  and  care  is  to  be  had  that  the  wheals  are 
of  the  prescribed  width.  Sail  cloth,  per  yard,  7 cts.; 
ribbons  per  lb.  60c.;  hemp  cloth  per  ql.  $3;  linen 
handkerchiefs,  white  or  colored,  per  yard  Cc.  All 
stuffs  of  this  kind  in  which  there  may  be  any  inter 
mixture  of  cotton,  will  be  considered  as  being  of 
cotton  alone. 

Floor  carpeting  75  cts.  per  yard;  cassimeres  75c.; 
fleece  wool,  nett  ql.  $4;  woollen  cloth,  lst’s  per  yard 
$1;  all  woollen  cloths,  so  called,  if  mixed  with  any 
other  material  save  metal  wire  or  silk,  shall  pay  the 
same  as  it  they  were  entirely  of  wool.  Silks,  white 
per  nett  lb.  $12;  silks  of  all  other  kinds  $3.  All 
goods  which  contain  silk,  pay  as  follows:  cotton  and 
silk  $1.50;  linen  and  silk  $1  80;  wool  and  silk  $2;  silk 
goods  mixed  with  metals,  pay  as  above.  Cotton  goods, 
hdkfs.  plain  or  striped,  white  or  colored,  exceeding 
30  threads  on  the  foot  of  a woof  squaring  a quarter 
of  a Mexican  inch  on  each  side,  15  per  yard;  colored 
serges  do.  do.;  whiLe  serges,  damask,  bordered,  open 
worked,  shaggy,  and  velvet  like  $15  per  yard;  to 
these  are  excepted  quilts,  contones,  dimities,  drills, 
plushes,  lustrings,  all  white,  which  shall  pay  $11. — 
The  same  goods  as  above,  of  firm  colors,  being  25 
threads  on  the  foot  of  a woof  squaring  as  before,  per 
yard  $10;  millas,  (a  species  of  mesh  work)  though 
mixed  with  linen,  per  lb.  50c.;  stockings,  men’s  and 
women’s,  per  doz.  $1.50;  do.  children  50;  white  bor- 
dered muslins  exceeding  30  threads  on  the  above 
measurement,  per  yard  12jc.;  muslins  and  lawns, 
and  other  cotton  goods,  ( precisamente  aclarinados) 
whether  white,  colored,  or  bordered,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  threads,  per  yard  12ic,;  color- 
ed hdkfs.,  striped  or  firm  colors,  from  26  threads  on 
the  above  measure  up  to  one  yard  each  9c.;  do.  30 
threads  up  to  one  yard,  white  11c.;  do.  white  with- 
out reference  to  the  threads  to  one  yard,  each  12jc.; 
cases  and  wrappers  in  which  they  may  come  enve- 
loped, per  lb.  $2. 

In  drugs  and  chemicals  the  changes  have  been  so 
various  and  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  within  the  limits  of  a newspaper.  It 
would  be  useless  to  endeavor  giving  even  a synopsis 
of  quotations. 

In  preparing  for  our  columns  the  above  extracts 
from  the  tariff  as  just  promulgated,  we  have  of 
course  been  obliged  to  omit  very  many  articles  men- 
tioned in  it,  but  we  believe  that  vve  have  not  omitted 
any  of  those  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  has  cost  us 
some  labor  to  prepare,  and  we  trust  that  no  errors 
may  have  crept  in  to  impair  its  usefulness. 

[U.  S.  Gazette. 
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LAW  OF  PATENTS — IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Circuit  Cowl  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict if  New  York — October  term,  1845. 

Present — Justices  Nelson  and  Conkling. 

Gibson  vs  Richards.  This  was  an  action  on  the 
case  for  an  infringement  of  the  pip  in  tiff’s  rights  in 
Woodworth  planing  machine.  The  patent  was 
granted  to  Win.  Woodworth  on  the  27lh  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  for  fourteen  years  from  that  date,  and  on 
the  16th  day  of  November,  1342,  the  patent  was  ex- 
tended to  Win.  VV.  Woodworth,  as  administrator  of 
Wm.  Woodworth,  for  seven  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  term.  On  the  8th  day  of  July  last, 
Wm.  W.  Woodworth  made  a surrender  of  the  letters 
patent,  in  order  that  a new  patent  might  be  issued 

upon  an  amended  and  more  perfect  specification. 

On  the  same  day  a renewal  was  made,  based  upon 
the  amended  specification  and  explanatory  drawings 
filed. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  suit  claimed  as  assignee  of  an 
exclusive  right  for  the  territory  within  which  the 
trespass  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  by 
an  assignment  made  prior  to  the  surrender  and  re- 
newal. 

The  question  argued  to  the  court,  arose  on  demur- 
rer to  the  plaintiff’s  declaration.  It  was  contended 
that  a surrender  of  a patent  could  not  be  legally 
made  alter  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  origi- 
nal grant,  to  wit:  the  first  fourteen  years. 

It  was  decided  by  the  court  that  the  act  making 
provision  for  the  extension  having  declared  that  such 
extension  should  give  the  patent  "the  same  force 
and  efiect  as  if  the  same  hadJpeen  originally  issued 
for  twenty-one  years,  the  right  to  make  a surrender 
extended  over  the  whole  period  of  the  patent,  as 
-well  the  term  of  the  extension  as  the  original 


term.”  That  although  the  original  terra  was  four- 
teen years,  yet,  the  law  declaring  that  the  extension 
for  seven  more,  shall  give  the  patentee  the  same 
rights  as  if  the  original  term  had  been  twenty-one 
years,  and  one  of  those  rights  being  that  of  surren- 
der for  a defective  specification,  it  follows  that  such 
right  may  be  lawfully  exercised  at  any  time  during 
the  existence  of  the  patent. 

It  was  contended  that  the  plaintiff' could  not  main- 
tain this  action,  because  the  legal  title  was  not  in 
him — that  the  surrender  of  the  original  patent,  un- 
der which  he  received  h is  grant,  and  his  assent  to 
said  surrender  was  a termination  of  his  legal  inter- 
est— and  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  assignee  of 
whole  right,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  could  maintain 
any  action  on  the  new  patent,  without  showing  a 
title  acquired  since  the  surrender  from  Wm.  Wood- 
worth  or  his  assigns.  This  position  was  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  court.  It  was  held  that  a surrender  of 
the  original  letter  patent,  rendered  void  all  assign- 
ments under  that  patent,  so  far  as  regarded  those 
who  had  assented  to  such  surrender — that  the  new 
patent,  being  issued  to  the  administrator,  vested  in 
him  the  legul  title,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  the  plaintiff'  should  have  a new  assignment  be- 
fore he  could  maintain  an  action  at  law  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  patent. 

Isa  Harris  and  Seth  P.  Staples  for  plaintiff — Sa- 
muel Stephens  and  Daniel  Cady  for  defendant. 

Wilson  vs.  Rasselin  and  Easton.  In  this  cause,  con- 
cerning the  renewal  of  the  patent  for  Woodworth’s 
planing  machine,  several  important  questions  were 
discussed,  among  which  were,  the  right  of  the  ad- 
ministrator to  take  nut  an  extended  patent  under  the 
law  of  1836,  and  the  question  whether  the  benefit 
of  the  extended  patent  accrued  to  the  administrator, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heiis  of  the  deceased,  or  to  the 
assignees  of  the  original  patent.  Messrs.  Seward,  Sta- 
ples, and  Harris  for  the  plaintiff,  and  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  add  Cady  for  the  defendants. 

On  these  and  other  points,  the  court  certified  a 
difference  of  opinion,  arid  they  go  up  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  understood,  from 
the  intimations  of  the  court,  that  Judge  Conklin  was 
inclined  to  adhere  to  his  impressions  expressed  upon 
a former  occasion  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  assignees 
— and  hence  the  certified  division  of  opinion. — Jit- 
bany  Eve.  Jour. 

The  trade  in  Lucifer  matches.  It  is  wonderful 
to  notice  the  imineuse  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  this  trade  within  a few  years.  A London  paper 
informs  us  that  eight  years  ago.  there  were  only  40 
people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  that  country, 
who  made  120  gross  per  week.  Now  there  are  95 
masters  in  London,  who  make  on  an  average  2,000 
gross  each  week,  or  50,000  gross  in  all.  They  em- 
ploy 350  men  and  600  boys.  In  the  making  of  the 
boxes  alone,  there  are  nearly  6,000  women  and  girls 
constantly  employed;  they  consume  45,000  square 
feel  of  timber  to  make  this  quantity.  This  is  only 
the  number  made  by  25  makers.  There  are  a great 
numher  in  London,  and  likewise  in  the  provinces, 
as  Bristol,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Norwich,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Plymouth,  and  Weymouth,  who  likewise 
manufacture  great  quantities,  but  the  exact  quantity 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  hut  it  may  he 
safely  said  that  there  are  now  employed  in  England, 
in  this  branch,  500  men,  1,200  boys,  11,000  women 
and  girls,  using  90,000  square  feet  of  timber  per 
week,  and  making  weekly  100,000  gross,  or  14,400,- 
000  boxes,  or  the  enormous  quantity  of  720,000,000 
matches.  The  first  thing  which  strike*  the  inquiring 
mind  is,  where  aim  how  is  this  immense  quantity 
consumed?  Though  the  consumption  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  the  manufacturers  cannot  make  them 
fast  enough.  One  firm  alone,  in  Manchester,  have 
orders  on  hand  for  more  than  they  can  make  the 
next  five  months,  besides  their  regular  orders. 

A cheap  weather  glass.  We  extract  from  a 
late  English  paper  the  following  description  of  a 
cheap  weather  glass — one  which  will  indicate  with 
surprising  accuracy  any  change  in  the  weather: 

“1  keep,  says  a gentleman,  a phial  of  water,  con- 
taining a leech,  on  the  pane  of  my  lower  sash  cham- 
ber window,  so  that  when  I look  in  the  morning  1 
could  know  what  would  be  the  weather  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  If  the  weather  continues  serene  and 
beautiful,  the  leech  lies  motionless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  and  rolled  together  in  a spiral  form.  If  it 
rains  either  before  or  alter  noon,  it  is  found  to  have 
crept  up  to  the  top  of  its  lodging,  and  there  it  re- 
mains till  the  weather  is  settled.  If  we  are  to  have 
wind,  the  poor  prisoner  moves  through  its  limpid 
habitation  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  seldom  rests 
till  it  begins  to  blow  hard,  If  a remarkable  storm 
of  thunder  and  rain  is  to  succeed,  for  some  days  be- 
fore, it  lodges  almost  continually  out  of  the  water, 


and  discovers  great  uneasiness  in  violent  throes  and 
convulsive-like  motions.  In  fro9t,  as  in  clear  sum- 
mer-like weather,  it  was  constantly  at  the  bottom. — 
And  in  snow  as  in  rainy  weather,  it  pitches  its  dwel- 
ling upon  the  very  mouth  of  the  phial.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  note  that  tiie  leech  is  kept  in  a common 
eight  ounce  glass  phial,  about  three-fourths  filled 
with  water,  and  covered  on  the  mouth  with  a bit  of 
linen  rag.  In  the  summer  time  the  water  is  changed 
once  a week,  and  in  the  winter  once  a fortnight. — 
What  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  changes, 
philosophy  may  determine;  but  the  leech  appears  to 
be  affected  in  a. way  analogous  to  that  of  spirits  and 
mercury  in  the  weather  glass;  and  it  seems  evident, 
from  the  surprising  sensation  which  it  manifests,  that 
an  approaching  change  of  weather,  even  days  before 
it  takes  place,  makes  a visible  change  upon  its  man- 
ner of  living.” 

The  death  lamp.  A person  writing  from  France 
mentions  the  following  curious  scene  which  present- 
ed itself  on  his  visit  to  the  vaults  of  the  church  of 
St.  Denuis,  in  which  the  French  kings  are  entomb- 
ed.— "But  the  most  singular  of  all  other  things  is  a 
lamp,  which  is  kept  burning  on  ihe  coffiin  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  continued 
burning  until  Louis  Philippe  dies — 4ie  being  the  next 
king,  if  he  dies  on  his  throne,  to  whom  the  lamp  w ill 
pass,  until  his  successor  dies.  Napoleon  did  not  die 
on  the  throne,  neither  did  Charles  X;  consequently 
Louis  XV111  has  not  been  buried,  neither  lias  the 
lamp  ever  been  allowed  to  go  out-  It  looks  dreary 
and  dark  as  midnight  in  the  vault,  and  I involunta- 
rily shuddered  as  I looked  through  the  iron  grating 
into  the  chamber  of  death  and  viewed  the  dark  pall 
upon  the  tomb.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  more 
like  a star  flickering  through  a dark  cloud.  It  was 
indeed  the  chamber  of  death.” 

Mr.  Fitz’s  telescope.  There  is  now  exhibiting 
in  the  Franklin  Institute’s  collection  of  the  produc- 
tions of  American  art,  a refracting  telescope,  proba- 
bly the  finest  ever  made  in  this  country.  It  is  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  the  object  glass  is  very  little  less 
in  diameter  than  that  of  the  very  excellent  equato- 
rial at  the  High  School,  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared two  successive  evenings.  This  new  telescope, 
made  by  Mr.  Fitz.  of  New  York,  does  not  perform 
quite  as  well  upon  bright  objects  as  that  of  the  Ob- 
servatory, which  is  probably  one  of  tile  finest  of  its 
size  in  the  world,  end  some  of  whose  results  in  the 
hands  of  our  astronomers,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
placed  before  our  readers.  But  upon  faint  objects, 
and  nebulae,  our  astronomers  tell  us  they  could  de- 
tect no  appreciable  difference  in  the  capabilities  of 
the  two  instruments.  Mr.  Fitz’s  telescope  shows 
very  distinctly  the  annular  nebulae  and  the  epsilons, 
with  the  “debolissirna”  in  Lyra.  It  is  entirely  an 
American  production,  the  lenses  having  been  cast 
and  ground  in  this  country. 

Nail-cutting  machines.  The  Pittsburgh  Chro- 
nicle says  that  147  kegs  of  nails  have  been  frequent- 
ly cut  in  nine  hours  at  one  of  the  works  in  that  city, 
with  nine  large  and  five  small  machines. 

Ttpe  Composing  Machine.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  we  had  such  minute  descriptions  of  ma- 
chines, said  to  be  in  operation,  for  composing  in  a 
manner  something  like  playing  upon  a piano,  as  to 
startle  some  ol  the  typos,  for  fear  their  occupation 
was,  something  like  Othello’s,  on  the  wing.  The 
dead  silence  which  succeeded  these  announcements 
for  so  long  a time,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  like 
many  thou-auds  of  other  ingenious  contrivances,  the 
music  of  type  setting,  was  much  more  of  a theoreti- 
cal than  pi  actical  contrivance.  Type  setting,  strange 
as  the  fact  is,  remains  just  exactly  where  the  devil 
and  old  father  Faust  left  it — and  press  work,  though 
done  with  more  expedition,  is  riot  half  as  well  done 
now  as  it  was  by  the  inventor  of  printing. 

Whether  the  following  “invention”  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  the  New  York  paper,  transla- 
ted from  the  Schnellpost,  will  realise  any  thing  be- 
vond  what  the  previously  constructed  apparatuses  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England  have  effect- 
ed, we  must  wait  patiently  for  time  and  further  ex- 
periment to  determine.  The  article  alluded  to,  is  as 
follows:— 

“A  communication  from  Vienna  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: ‘An  important  invention  has  been  made  here, 
which  has  already  proved  perfectly  practical,  and 
whose  results  will  have  incalculable  effects  in  the 
periodica!  press  especially.  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
thoroughly  successful  type-qomposing  machine,  in 
the  form  of  a piano,  having  the  external  structure 
of  this  kind  of  instrument,  and  a set  of  121  touches 
in  two  rows-— one  of  61  and  the  oiher  of  60— the 
former  of  which  being  broad  and  the  latter  narrow, 
It  is  well  known  that  no  compositor,  however  agile 
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and  practised,  is  able  to  compose  more  than  2,000 
letters  in  an  hour;  while  that  composing  piano,  even 
if  played  upon  by  unpractised  and  tardy  ten  fingers, 
performs  the  composition  of  360  types  a minute,  and 
21,600  in  an  hour.  The  machine,  therefore,  is  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  substituting  of  one  finger  for 
two  hands,  or  for  the  multiplication  of  1 by  10;  and 
it  consequently  operates  ten  times  more  quickly  than 
the  most  agile  compositor  at  his' case.  Besides,  the 
set  of  touches  may  be  prolonged  according  as  is  de- 
sired; or  the  single  composing  machine  may  be  dou- 
ble or  threefold,  and  so  forth;  and  consequently  by 
means  of  setting  in  several  type  channels,  at  a single 
application  of  the  ten  fingers,  20,  30,  nay  60,  and 
more  letters,  can  be  composed  simultaneously,  and 
therefore  whole  sentences  be  finished  in  great  num- 
bers and  contemporarily;  which,  of  course,  is  of 
great  importance  in  cases  of  vast  editions  of  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  works  generally  that  have  a 
large  circulation.  The  machine  was  completed  by 
the  inventor  at  the  royal  imperial  printing  office  of 
the  court,  and  state  of  this  city,  in  the  presence  and 
the  untiring  co-operation  of  the  distinguished  super- 
intendent of  this  imperial  institute,  after  several  ex- 
periments had  been  made,  in  the  course  of  about  a 
year.  The  application  and  usefulness  of  the  ma- 


man,  whom  we  observed  conducting  the  process  at 
Mr.  Wilson’s,  informed  us  that  the  whole  operation, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  conducted  in  less  than  an 
hour,  while  the  ordinary  period  of  taking  stereotype 
casts  is,  we  believe,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  liable 
to  the  breaking,  splitting,  or  warping  of  the  stucco 
matrices — risks  which  are  unknown  in  the  new  card 
process.  During  the  half  hour  that  we  remained, 
the  operative  ‘ beat  in”  impressions  from  a card  of 
steamboat  advertisements,  and  also  a page  from  the 
Missionary  Intelligencer — types  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  a printing  office  at  random — and  pro- 
duced plates  from  them  as  distinct  and  clear  as  any 
we  have  ever  seen  to  issue  from  a stereotyping  es- 
tablishment. We  may  add,  that  many  impressions 
— so  many  indeed  as  a dozen — may  be  taken  from 
the  same  card;  and  the  process  is  one  of  such  perfect 
cleanlinass,  that  a man  might  almost  work  at  it  in  a 
parlor  in  his  dress  coat.  We  hail  the  new  mode 
with  satisfaction,  as  one  that  will  materially  aid  and 
abet  in  the  cheapening  and  extension  of  knowledge. 
— Glasgow  Herald. 


courage  labor — they  would  not  only  ensure  a profita- 
ble return,  but  would  likewise  enjoy  the  high  satis- 
faction of  promoting  the  real  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try by  encouraging  and  adding  to  its  productive  in- 
dustry, by  giving  employment  and  producing  a bet- 
ter state  of  morals  and  conduct  among  a class  of 
society  where  idleness  is  sure  to  produce  mischief 
and  crime. 

“In  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  the  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  pursue  such  a course  as  they 
judged  best  calculated  to  ensure  general  satisfaction, 
and  to  afford  depositors  the  best  opportunity  of  a fa- 
vorable location,  according  to  the  kind  of  articles 
exhibited.  Yet  so  extensive  was  the  collection,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  size  of  the  rooms  on 
both  floors  of  the  Museum  building,  including  the 
galleries,  sufficient  space  was  scarcely  afforded.— 
Almost  every  department  of  productive  industry  was 
represented.  The  manufactures  of  metal,  from  a 
'team  engine  down  to  a watch  spring  and  a needle 
were  there; — and  also  were  the  fabrics  of  the  loom, 
the  factory,  the  workshop,  and  the  laboratory; — cot- 
tons, woolens,  silks,  glass,  leather,  paper — and  the 
thousand  useful  preparations  aud  modifications 
which  art  and  skill  produce  from  rough  material  or 
unconverted  masses.  This  vast  variety  of  useful 


The  fair  of  the  franklin  institute.  “The 
report  of  the  15th  exhibition  of  American  manu- 
! faclures,  held  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  state 

chine  have  been  tested  with  the  utmost  scrutiny,  and  j of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  21st  of ! and  ornamental  articles,  the  fruits  of- skill,  genius, 

it  has  been  triumphant.  Entirely  different  from  one  : Oct.  to  the  1st  Nov.  1845,”  is  an  exceedingly  inter-  j and  invention,  were  generally  of  a quality  and  work- 

or  two  of  its  predecessors,  which  did  not  succeed  or  J esting  document.  | manship  honora  ble  to  the  producers,  and  creditable 

come  to  light,  it  is  from  appearance  slender  and  | The  address  of  T.  Wiegand,  esq.,  chairman  of : to  the  mechanics  of  our  country.” 

light  as  if  it  had  sprung  forth  fiom  nothing — a : the  committee  for  awarding  premiums,  is  not  half  a I „ 
steam-engine  of  the  press,  which,  according,  to  the  [ column  long,  yet  the  report  occupies  nine  closely 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  competent  judges,  will  printed  culumns  of  the  United  Stales  Gazette, 


ANTI-RENTISM. 


never  be  surpassed  in  the  simplicity  of  the  principle  j though  the  different  topics  as  well  as  the  notices  of  — 

of  its  construction.  And  now  the  great  typographi- j the  innumerable  articles  deemed  worthy  of  f'avora-  1 Earnest  endeavours  are  making  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
cal  problem  of  this  decerinium  may  be  considered  j ble  consideration  if  not  of  premiums,  are  also  very  of  New  York,  to  procure  signatures  to  a petition  for 
solved.  The  distinguished  Hungarian  mechanician,  ' brief,  affording  proof  of  variety,  as  well  as  of  the  ®lt‘ler  a commutation  of  the  punishment  or  pardon  of 
Peter  Von  Kheghl.  of  Presburg,  to  our  knowledge,  j skill  of  the  artizans.  . oteenburg  and  O’Oonner,  now  under  condemnation 

" • ■ *"  - - 1 .'‘I-  “J-”*8?? «■?  t S 


engaged  first  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  His 


example  was  soon  followed  by  Young  and  Delcambre  heads  of  1 cotton  goods;  2,  woollen  goods;  3,  carpets  a|so  advocating  in  these  cases  the  exercise  of  Executive 
in  England  and  France,  and  Menkh  of  Hamburg  j and  oil  cloths;  4,  silk  goods;  5,  iron  and  steel,  6 lenity.  The  course  of  the  Tribune  in  still  continuing  to 
took  up  the  subject  last.  But  all  of  them  abandoned  | umbrellas;  8,  lamps,  hardware,  and  cutlery;  9,  sad- j oppose  the  annexation  of  Texas,— in  adopting  ultra 


their  undertaking,  after  their  attempts  had  proved 
fruitless  for  practice  at  least. 

“ ‘The  invention  will  henceforth  occupy  a place 
among  the  most  influential  of  this  distinguished  cen- 
tury. Aud  the  name  of  the  inventor?  It  is  E.  L.  Ischu- 
lik,  a young  man  of  26  years  of  age,  a native  of  Bo- 
hemia, who,  until  last  fall,  had  been  employed  as 

manager  in  the  estate  of  the  chief  master  of  the  j tocco;  25,  boots  and  shoes;  26,  chemicals;  27,  philo 
chase,  ( obersllaegermeisler ) Count  Von  Hoyos-Sprin 
zenslein. 


dlory,  harness,  and  trunks;  10,  models  and  machine-  anti  slavery, -in  urging  Fourierism  ami  now.  in  occasion- 
ry;  11,  stoves  and  grates;  12,  cabinet  ware;  13,  mu-jaby  '‘sympathizing''  with  the  anti-renters,  has  been  se- 
sical  instruments;  14,  glass,  china,  & c.,  15,  books  . verely  censured  by  nrmy  of  the  whig  presses  of  the  state, 

and  stationery;  16,  paper  hangings;  17,  fine-arts;  18,  “ "*  

silver  ware  and  jewelry;  19,  book  binders  work  and 
tools;  20,  marble  work;  21,  hats  and  caps;  22,  combs 
and  brushes;  23,  coach  work;  24,  leather  and  mo- 


“ ‘Ischulik  had,  in  1840,  when  lie  was  already  em- 
ployed in  the  project  of  his  machine,  a considerable 
sum  advanced  by  his  employer  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  his  design;  and  long  furlough  had,  like- 
wisp,  been  granted  him  several  times. 

“ ‘Irchulik  is  at  present  occupied  with  the  con- 
struction of  an  indispensable  companion  of  his  ma- 
chine, a distributing,  or  sorting  and  filling  machine.” 

New  stereotyping  process.  We  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  lithographer  and  engraver,  Tron- 
gate,  a new  patent  process  of  stereotyping,  which, 
for  simplicity,  and  above  all,  the  celerity  of  its  exe- 
cution, bids  fair,  at  no  distant  date,  to  number  the 
present  system  with  the  things  that  were.  The  old 
process,  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  ever  grafted  on  the  art  of  typography, 
consists,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware,  in  taking  im- 
pressions from  forms  or  pages  of  moveable  type  by 
means  of  stucco,  which,  when  dried  and  prepared, 
formed  the  matrices  for  stereotype  plates.  The  pro- 
cess, however,  is  a tedious  one,  requiring  careful 
picking,  planing,  oiling,  and  preparing.  In  the  new 
mode  ttie  process  is  completed  as  it  were  in  a hand- 
clap. In  taking  the  impression,  stucco  is  entirely 
dispensed  with;  and,  instead  of  it,  a piece  of  damp- 
ed prepared  card  board  is  placed  over  the  surface  of 
the  page  of  moveable  type,  and  an  impression  beat 
out  of  the  type  into  the  card,  by  repeated  strokes  of 
a hard  brush— a part  of  the  operation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  page,  occupies  from  a mi- 
nute to  a minute  and  a half.  This  card,  which  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a matrix,  is  dried  and  inserted 
in  an  iron  f rame  with  a moveable  top  or  surface,  con- 
stituting a mould,  which  has  been  previously  heated 
to  an  equable  temperature.  The  lid  is  then  brought 
down,  the  mould  shifted  by  a hinge  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  perpendicular,  aud  the  liquid  metal 
poured  into  the  matrix  by  a small  orifice  which  has 
been  left,  and  in  a minute  the  stereotype  page  is  pro- 
nounced complete.  At  least,  the  only  preparation 
fur  the  press-  which  it  requires  is  the  trimming  of 
superfluous  edges,  which  is  done  by  a circular  saw 
with  great  celerity.  The  back  of  the  plate  is  as 
smooth  as  the  slab  of  metal  from  which  it  received 
its  impression,  and  thus  the  planing  process  in  stereo- 
typing is  now  done  away.  Tlio  young  French  work- 


: and  a disposition  is  evinced  not  to  allow  that  press  to 
identify  such  opinions  with  the  whig  party,  in  relation  to 
the  result  of  ths  election  for  state  senator  in  the  infected 
: district.  “Delhi,  the  well- garrisoned  citadel  of  feudal 
j “law  and  order,”  where  the  anti-rent  party  was  said  to 
. . . have  been  disbanded  by  Gov.  Wright’s  proclamation 
sophical  apparatus,  28,  straw  good-;  29,  surgical  and  Judge  Parker’s  charge,  has  given  Van  Schoonhoven 
instruments;  30,  India  rubber  goods;  31,  copper,  ■ 39,  and  the  “equal  rights’  assemblymen  43  majority. 


brass,  and  plumbers  work;  32,  tin  work;  33,  paints  The  Delaware  Express  cannot  have  been  duly  circula- 


and  colors;  34,  fancy  articles;  35,  household  articles; 

36,  clothing  and  needle  work.  j 

. The  committee  distributed  53  first  premiums — 52  ' 
second  premiums — and  110  third  premiums.  The  high-  j 
est  premiums  within  the  province  of  the  committee 
to  award  are  of  silver,  the  Institute  reserving  to 

tiieir  own  decisions  the  disposition  of  gold  premiums.  I ....  . „ulllulll  U4 

In  each  of  the  departments,  the  examination  of  the  the  state.  It  was  regretted,  indeed,  that”  the  governor * 


ted  before  the  election.  The  prison  guard  should  have 
attended  to  ii.” 

The  Utica  Gazelle,  quoting  the  above,  proceeds  to 
comment  thereon,  at  some  length. 

“Nothing  in  Silas  Wright’s  public  course  ever  received 
such  general  approval,  from  both  parties,  as  the  decided 
language  of  his  first  message  towards  the  anti-renters 
who  were  in  a state  of  rebellion  to  the  legal  authority  of 


articles  co  npeting  for  premiums,  were  submitted  by 
the  committee  to  persons  not  of  their  own  body,  se- 
lected by  them  as  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  arti- 
cles in  question. 

The  committee  report  that  not  less  than  seventy 
thousand  persons  had  visited  the  rooms  during  the 
eleven  days  the  exhibition  continued  open. 

“The  principal  object  of  the  Institute  in  holding 
these  exhibitions,  is  to  enlarge  and  continue  the  im- 
pulse already  given  to  improvement  in  the  arts  anu 
manufactures;  the  evidence  of  which  is  presented 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  great  number  of  newly  in- 
vented or  improved  articles; — in  fabrics  of  finer 
finish  and  lower  prices  produced  by  the  application 
of  new  machinery  of  improved  processes. 

“Industry  is  the  true  source  of  wealtfi.  Capital, - 
judiciously  employed  in  manufacturing,  creates 
wealth  by  encouraging  industry  aud  enterprise,  and 
when  money  is  thus  invested  with  a view  to  the  em- 
ployment ot  labor,  this  very  labor  creates  additional 
wealth.  No  one  need  then  be  idle,  and  the  mecha- 
nic and  the  laboror,  with  ordinary  pn  donee,  may 
enjoy  not  only  the  necessaries  but  many  of  the  lux- 
uries ol  liie.  By  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  employment  is  not  only  alforded  to 
men  and  women;  but  a sure  means  is  olfered  of 
training  youth  to  industry  and  kfeoping  them  from 
idleness,  mischief,  and  vice.  Many  parts  f New 
England  paesent  pleasing  examples  ol  the  comfort, 
morality,  and  order,  as  well  as  the  decency  of  ap- 
pearance aud  manners,  which  may  exist  among  a 
well  regulated  aud  intelligent  manufacturing  com- 
munity,— the  more  pleasing  when  contrasting  with 
the  vicious  habits  anu  turbulent  disposition  manifest- 
ed by  the  idle  and  dissolute  portion  of  the  population 
of  some  of  large  cities. 

“it,  therefore,  our  Cipitalists,  instead  of  dabbling 
in  stocks  and  encouraging  wild  or  useless  projects  ol 
speculation,  would  invest  their  money  so  as  to  eu- 


seizing  upon  the  circumstance  of  their  having  placed 
themselves  in  an  atiitude  of  defiance  to  the  laws  he 
was  sworn  to  execute,  had  with  characteristic  caution, 
declined  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
question  out  of  which  this  unlawful  state  had  arisen. 
The  language  of  the  message,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  ex- 
cellent, and  sucli  as  would  have  been  expected  from  any 
governor,  under  the  circumstances,  who  did  not  intend 
to  resign  the  authority  of  the  laws  to  those  who  had  risen 
in  opposition  lo  them,  but  it  did  not  after  all  reach  the 
rout  of  the  evil:  it  only  deferred  the  evil  day.  At  the 
time,  it  struck  us  that  the  governor  must  have  thought  to 
himself,  “This  anti-rent  disaffection  is  an  awkwarcl  bu- 
siness to  handle.  The  law  is  very  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  landlords,  but  there  is  a wide  spread  discontent  which 
should  he  considered,  and  yet  I do  not  see  how  it  can  ba 
alleviated  without  subverting  the  law.  How  lucky  it  is 
for  mo  that  just  at  this  perplexing  dilemma,  the  anti- 
re liters  iiave  put  themselves  into  a. perfectly  unjustifiable 
position,  and  thus  saved  me  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
m filing  myself  either  way  on  the  rent  question,  as  I should 
have  had  to  have  done  two  months  since,  or  have  been 
considered  just  such  another  timid,  temporizing  man  as 
my  predecessor.’’  That  some  such  train  of  thought  pas- 
sed through  the  mind  of  his  excellency  when  he  was  ap- 
proaching this  difficult  subject  in  his  message,  we  have 
little  doubt.  But  this  avoidance  was  not  wholly  success- 
ful. Few  men  comprehend  the  exact  hearing  of  long 
messages.  What  there  was  about  anti-renters  in  gov- 
ernor W right's  message,  was  against  them,  and  so  the 
impression  obtained,  am  mg  them,  and  generally,  that  he 
was  hostile  to  the  urn-renters.  From  this  it  naturally 
I'll  >wed  that  his  particular  journals  rather  inclined  against 
those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him,  and  hence  has'  re- 
sulted the  lortunato  anomaly  of  the  most  radical  papers 
m the  state  being  opposed  to  one  branch  of  radicalism. 
On  the  oilier  hand,  it  is  cquaily  singular,  that  an  in- 
fluential Whig  press  should  have  becunio  so  ifiuch  iden- 
uliofl  in  feeling  with  the  anti-renters.  We  shall  not  seek 
to  account  for  this  condition,  although  it  might  perhaps 
oe  plausibly  ascribed  to  that  disposuiuu  lo  "fix’’  society 
and  government,  in  hopes  of  making  them  work  better, 
•vnicti  is  a prominent  trait  in  die  character  of  that 
press. 
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We  were  not  prepared,  however,  for  exactly  such  a 
burst  of  “sympa'hy’’  as  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  imitation  of  the  anti-rent  lec- 
turers’ slang,  the  sneers  at  a proclamation  and  charge, 
whose  measures  and  doctrines  met  the  approval  of 
every  right  minded  citizen  in  the  state,  the  ridicule 
which  is  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  painful  proceed- 
ings which  have  been  rendered  necessary  in  the  un- 
fortunate county  of  Delaware,  surprise  ns,  well  as  we 
know  the  anti-rent  sympatheis  of  the  Tribune 

The  Delaware  Express,  of  which  the  Tribune  has  cho- 
sen to  speak  in  so  contemptuous  a manner,  is,  like  itself, 
a Whig  paper.  Shortly  previous  to  the  recent  election, 
it  came  out  against  the  whig  party’s  identifying  i'self  with 
the  anti-rent  movement;  a course  for  which  we  certainly, 
and  we  believe  a majority  of  the  whigs  of  the  state,  will 
commend  it.  Of  all  fatal  connexions,  we  believe  none 
could  be  more  fatal,  both  to  the  party  and  the  cause  it 
espoused,  than  one  with  anti-tentism.  We  speak  not 
now  of  the  merits  or  right  o!  that  cause.  But  it  surely 
has  not  sufficient  extent,  even  in  this  state,  to  entitle  it 
to  a place  among  the  objects  of  a party  which  embraces 
the  Union.  Let  it  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  permit 
whigs  and  locofocos  to  judge  of  it  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity. The  papers  and  public  men  in  the  districts 
where  it  prevails,  of  bo'h  political  parlies,  will  necessari- 
ly be  more  or  less  on  one  or  the  other  side  in  it,  but  we 
protest  that  such  instances  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  connecting  our  party,  at  least,  with  its  fortunes. 
As  for  the  Tribune,  it  will  not  object,  we  presume,  if  we 
put  its  anti-rentism  with  its  fourrierism,  and  other  opin- 
ions which  it  has  so  repeatedly  and  strenuously  disavow- 
ed as  having  any  connection  with  its  whigism 

We  own  to  an  antipathy  against  a cause  which  ap- 
pears to  rely  so  much  upon  tire  prejudice  which  it  may 
excite  by  the  nns-use  of  terms  having  an  unpopular  sig- 
nification Thus  the  payment  of  rent  is  called  “teudal- 
ism,”  although  ‘'all  feudal  tenures  of  every  description, 
with  ail  their  incidents.”  were  abolished  in  this  state 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  To  call  paying  for  the  use  of  a 
man’s  land  "feudalism,”  is  just  about  as  appropriate  as 
to  style  paying  for  the  use  of  his  horse  "feudalism.”  We 
know  that  it  is  made  a great  cause  of  complaint  that  the 
tenants  cannot  be  the  obsolu'e  owners  "in  fee  simple,’’ 
which,  by  the  way  is  a feudal  term,  of  the  farms  they 
have  subdued  from  the  wilderness  and  cultivated  for 
generations;  but  is  there  not  a great  deal  of  mere  whim 
in  this.  No  one  is  the  absolute  owner  of  his  land,  for 
our  laws  declare  that  “the  people  of  this  state,  in  their 
right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  possess  the  original 
and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  ail  lands,  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  state,’’  and  all  lands  are  subject  to  the 
payment  of  regular  taxes  and  charges  to  state,  county 
and  town.  Those  lands  which  are  held  upon  perpetual 
leases,  pay  a rent  in  many  instances  scarcely  more  than 
nominal.  The  farm,  for  the  rent  of  which  Steele  was 
murdered,  contained  160  acres,  on  which  the  rent  was 
$32  per  annum!  So  long  as  the  tenant  complies  with 
the  conditions  of  his  lease,  if  it  is  perpetual,  his  larm 
cannot  be  taken  from  him:  the  conditions  are  as  obliga- 
tory upon  the  owner  of  the  land  as  upon  him.  Again, 
if  the  son  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tenure  of  the  father’s 
lease,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  continue  under  it. — 
But  if,  as  in  the  instance  of  every  anti-renter  in  the  state, 
a man  lias  voluntarily  taken  the  land  and  assumed  to 
pay  the  rent,  shall  h;  not  fulfil  his  agreement?  The  ami- 
renters  claim  relief  from  this  necessity.  Yet  we  cannot 
see  how  it  is  to  be  granted  without  an  entire  subversion 
of  the  first  and  clearest  principles  of  the  law.  They 
claim  exemption  from  the  superior  remedy  for  the  col- 
lection of  rents  above  other  debts  which  the  law  gives 
by  distress.  Yet,  as  to  all  past  leases,  our  courts  must 
hold  that  the  remedy  constituted  part  of  the  contract.-— 
They  claim,  finally,  permission  to  investigate  the  title  by 
which  their  landlords  eame  by  these  lands,  supposing 
that  if  they  can  establish  a flaw  in  the  tide  a hundred 
years  since,  they  might  hold  the  land  by  right  of  posses- 
sion. But  it  is  evident,  that  however  old  the  title  by  pos- 
session, their  landlords  must  be  still  older. 

The  truth,  we  suspect,  is,  that  anti-rentism  is  but  the 
first  step  towards  the  entire  abolishment  of  all  the  rights 
of  property  now  acknowledged  by  society.  It  is  radi- 
calism in  its  primary  and  worst  form.  It  is  in  this  as- 
pect, the  most  formidable  evil  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened. We  warn  those  who  tamper  with  this  spirit,  that 
if  it  is  successful  in  this  shape,  they  may  prepare  them- 
selves to  surrender  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  right  to 
collect  debts,  and,  finally,  the  right  to  uny  property  what- 
ever within  twenty  years  after  anti-rentism  shall  have 
obtained  its  objects. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  this  spirit  has  obtained  great  pre- 
valence, any  excuse  for  any  party  taking  it  by  the  hand. 
Its  prevalence  is  owing  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  its 
propagation  chiming  in  as  its  doctrines  do,  with  the  uni- 
versal discontent  of  the  less  at  the  condition  of  the  more 
fortunate. 

The  same  reason  which  would  induce  die  whig  partv 
to  espouse  anti-rentism  in  the  prosperous  condition  to 
which  it  has  been  brought  by  the  lab  ,ra  of  its  lecturers 
and  papers  lor  years,  would  excuse  them  in  taking  "li- 
berty pariyism  to  their  embrace,  which  has  obtained  all  its 
success  by  the  same  means.  We  would  urge  that  in- 
stead of  availing  ourselves  of  the  laburs  of  these  faction- 
ists  in  bad  causes,  whigs  should  imitate  their  assiduous 
labors  in  advancing  their  own  good  cause.  This  is  the 
more  honest,  as  it  is  the  wiser  course. 

And  now  let  us  give  the  article  in  the  Delaware  Ex- 
press, which  provoked  the  taunts  of  the  Tribune,  and  see 
if  it  does  not  justify  all  we  have  said  of  the  principles 
and  predicted  of  the  tendency  of  anti-rentism.” 


From  the  Delaware  Express. 

The  Approaching  Election.  In  the  posture  of  affairs 
in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  nominations  for  mem- 
bers of  assembly,  <fcc.,  it  is  a matter  of  enquiry  with 
some  what  the  whigs,  who  have  no  candidates  in  the 
field,  ought  to  do  under  existing  circumstances — whether 
to  support  the  anti-rent  ticket  because  it  contains  the 
name  of  a man  who  has  been  a whig,  or  the  loco  foco 
law  and  order  ticket;  or  stand  entirely  aloof  in  the  com- 
ing contest.  Whilst  we  believe  the  whig  party  are  re- 
solved to  do  nothing  to  aid  the  cause  of  anti-rentism,  yet 
there  are  some  who  have  been  urged  to  support  the  anti- 
rent ticket  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Foote,  one  of  the  no- 
minees, is  a whig.  To  this  it  is  justly  replied  on  the  other 
hand,  that  being  a decided  cncourager  of  the  movements 
of  anti-renters,  and  having  accepted  a nomination  from 
them,  he  stands  in  no  respect  as  the  representative  of 
whig  principles,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  opinions  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  whig  faith. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  whig  party,  smarting  under  its 
recent  experience  of  the  political  action  of  abolitionism 
and  native  americanism,  both  of  which  had  at  least  some 
principle  to  recommend  them,  can  now  seek  to  ally  itself 
with  anti-rentism,  confessedly  more  destructive  and  re- 
volutionary in  its  tendencies  than  dorrism,  to  which  our 
party  lias  ever  stood  utterly  opposed. 

We  request  our  readers  to  take  a cursory  glance  at 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  anti-rent  party,  as  exhibi- 
ted by  their  acknowledged  organs,  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts, and  then  judge  for  themselves  whether  any  con 
sistent  whig  or  good  citizen  can  do  aught  to  promote  the 
election  of  any  candidate  who  accepts  a nomination  re- 
quiring him  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocate  of  such  a doc- 
trine. 

"Government  cannot  enlarge  a man’s  stature  nor  in- 
crease his  physical  powers,  nor  can  it  exclude  others  from 
their  rights  in  order  to  protect  him  in  the  possession  of 
more  land  than  nature  has  given  the  ability  to  cultivate 
and  render  useful;  such  an  exclusion  would  be  a usurpa 
Hon  of  other  people's  rights  to  tile  soil.’’ — Guardian  of 
the  Soil. 

“We  believe  that  no  man  should  hold  two  farms  or  lots, 
so  that  all  may  hold  one  freehold  inalienable  ” 

[ Young  America. 

“The  merchants  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
Vampyres  extracting  from  the  producing  classes  at  least 
one  half  of  the  products  of  their  labor.’’ — Brisbane,  an 
apostle  of  association  and  anti-rentism. 

‘-For  men  to  say  and  preach  that  they  have  a 
right  to  hold  property  is  a most  gigantic  fraud,  and  it  is 
that  which  has  reduced  the  working  classes  to  serf 
doin’’  [ lb . 

"My  reason  teaches  me  that  land  cannot  be  sold.  The 
Great  Spirit  gave  it  to  his  children  to  live  upon  and  cul- 
tivate as  far  as  is  necessary  for  their  subsistauce,  and 
long  as  they  occupy  and  cultivate  it  they  have  the  right 
to  the  soil — but  if  they  voluntarily  leave  it,  then  any  other 
people  have  a right  to  settle  upon  it.  Nothing  can  be 
sold  but  such  tilings  as  can  be  carried  away.’’ 

[ Young  Amesica. 

“State  Reforms:  abolition  of  paper  money,  and  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  debts;  a revision  of  the  militia 

svstem — a repeal  of  laws  for  the  collection  of  debt." 

The  people's  rights  tan  anh  rent  paper.) 

“Some,  however,  of  tile  most  honest  and  fearless  of 
the  radicals  have  shown  the  institution  of  private  property 
to  the  soil  to  be  what  it  really  is,  namely,  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  one,  the  abolition  of  which,  must  be 
an  early  fruit  of  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the  peo- 
ple ” [75. 

“The  destruction  of  paper  money,  although  a form  that 
must  be  effected  before  labor  can  receive  its  just  reward, 
is  one  that  might  cause  suffering  to  those  who  depend 
upon  tiie  cheat  for  a living,  and  to  those  who  have  in- 
vested their  money,  in  this  wholesale  scheme  of  lega1- 
ised  plunder,  hut  notwithstanding  the  suffering  that  roust 
come  to  some  of  the  persons  thus  unfortunately  situated, 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  paper  system,  whether  car- 
ried on  by  free  banks  or  by  chartered  bank,  must  be  ef- 
fected.” [76. 

"Originally  all  the  land  of  this  country  belonged  to 
the  natives  or  aborigines;  but  it  was  fradulemly  wrested 
from  them  by  the  whites  and  has  been  frad  lentiy  re- 
tained; but  now  these,  (the  “Indians,’’)  the  descendant-! 
of  the  original  natives,  have  come  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  retake  that,  which  was  thus  fraudulently 
taken  from  their  ’ancestors.”— anti-rent  speech  of  Gen 
Root. 

“vote  yourself  a farm ” 

“Are  you  endowed  with  reason?  Then  you  must 
know  that  your  right  to  life  necessarily  includes  the  right 
to  a place  to  live  in — the  right  to  a home.  Assert  this 
right,  so  long  denied  mankind  by  feudal  robbers  and 
tlieir  attorneys.  Vote  yourself  a farm."' 

“Are  you  a believer  in  the  Scriptures? — Then  assert 
that  the  land  is  the  Lord's  because  he  made  it.  Resist 
then  the  blasphemers  who  exact  money  for  this  work, 
even  as  you  would  resist  them  should  they  claim  to  be 
worshipped  for  His  holiness.  Are  you  a man?  Then 
assert  the  sacred  rights  of  man — especially  your  right  to 
stand  upon  God’s  earth,  and  to  tili  it  for  your  own  profit. 
Vote  yourself  a farm.’’  [Young  America. 

What  followed  in  the  tract  of  the  preachers  of 
these  doctrines  from  the  time  when  they  banished 
the  sound  of  the  dinner-horn  from  our  hills,  and 
through  a long  and  scarcely  interrupted  series  of 
enormities,  until  daikiy  plotted,  cold  blooded  mur- 
der filled  the  measure  of  human  forbearance,  needs 


ot  to  be  told.  The  horrid  deed  was  committed  un- 
der the  broad,  cheerful  light  of  heaven,  near  human 
habitations,  that  up  to  a recent  date  had  been  the 
abodes  of  peace  and  contentment.  What  could  have 
wrought  such  a change  in  the  character  of  a portion 
of  our  once  happy  community?  Nothing  but  the 
atrocious  doctrines  scattered  by  prostitute  presses 
and  reckless  disorganizers,  led  on  likestounch  blood- 
hounds by  the  scent  of  plunder.  Will  the  whigs  of 
Delaware  now  adopt  into  their  creed  the  principles 
that  have  produced  sucli  results?  Nay,  more — shall 
they  be  made  the  touchstone  of  political  orthodoxy? 

How  can  we,  as  whigs  or  as  honest  men,  give  our 
sanction  directly  or  indirectly  to  principles  so  de- 
structive of  all  the  established  institutions  of  civil 
government  and  social  order,  and  thus  afford  to  a 
few  half  crazy  political  sciolists  an  opportunity  to 
curse  the  country  with  a series  of  mountebank  ex- 
periment, of  which  political  anti-rentism  is  the  fore- 
runner. Common  sense  and  common  honesty,  no 
less  than  political  consistency,  forbid  it.  Humble 
as  our  position  is,  and  circumscribed  as  the  influence 
of  our  paper  may  be,  in  a nock  among  the  Catskill 
mountains,  we  take  our  ground,  believing  it  to  be 
safe  and  tenable,  and  the  best  calculated  to  subserve 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  whig  party — unde- 
terred by  the  threats  of  a few  venal  office-seekers,  or 
by  the  frown  of  the  would  be  autocracy  of  a single 
city  press.  We  have  to  encourage  us  the  cheering 
concurrence  of  nearly  all  the  leading  whig  journals, 
and  many  of  the  most  incorruptible  whigs  in  the 
state.  We  cite  m corroberation  of  this,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  in  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  nominating  committee  of  the  first 
senatorial  district. 

“When  1 look  round  and  see  the  spirit  of  disor- 
ganization, of  lawlessness,  and  of  misrule  that,  un- 
der various  form3  and  different  names  is  every  where 
abroad  and  rife  in  the  land, — threatening  to  sweep 
away  whatever  there  still  remains  of  value  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  whig  principles,  in  my 
estimate  of  them,  acquire  an  additional  value,  and 
greatly  increased  importance.  In  their  distinguish- 
ing feature,  their  conservative  spirit,  I see  the  only 
ground  of  future  hope,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  he  not 
less  the  interest  than  it  is  the  duty  of  the  enlighten- 
ed, the  patriotic  and  the  good  of  every  shade  of 
general  opinion,  and  of  every  political  or  party  asso- 
ciation, to  rally  as  one  man  in  support  of  these 
great  conservative  principles, — to  staud  by  and  at 
least  hold  on  to  what  remains  to  us  of  good.” 

To  such  sentiments  we  heartily  subscribe.  Ready 
as  ever  to  defend  tile  principles  of  the  whig  faith, 
we  shall  be  found  upholding  them  while  there  is  a 
plank  left  to  stand  upon.  But  when  called  to  strike 
tiie  glorious  banner  under  which  our  party  has  ral- 
lied in  many  a contest  for  rational  freedom,  and 
hoist  in  its  stead  the  bloody  pirate  flag  of  agrarian- 
ism and  repudiation,  we  say  never!  Washing  our 
hands  of  any  such  betrayal  of  the  whig  cause,  we 
unite  in  no  buceaniering  expedition.  Nor  shall  wo 
lay  claim  to  any  of  the  spoils  of  victory  in  such  an 
enterprize,  but  leave  them,  if  they  shall  ever  be  re- 
alized, to  be  divided  among  the  panders  of  private 
fraud,  and  the  hankerers  for  public  plunder. 


THE  ORDER  OF  CINCINNATUS. 

From  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  officers 
of  the  army  resolved  to  establish  a society  for  the 
purpose  of  beeping  in  perpetual  remembrance  the 
struggle  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  maintain- 
ing the  friendships  that  had  been  formed,  rendering 
substantial  aid  to  tiie  necessitous  of  their  brother  offi- 
cers, and  preserving  that  esprit  de  corps  so  necesasry  in 
case  of  future  military  engagements.  The  plan  was 
first  suggested  by  General  Knox,  and  after  several 
meetings,  at  which  the  major  general  the  Baron  de 
Steuben  presided,  a regular  form  of  institution  was 
agreed  upon  May  13,  1783,  and  Gen’l  Washington 
requested  to  act  as  president  general.  At  its  first 
institution  the  society  met  with  great  opposition  on 
account  of  its  honors  being  hereditary,  thus  securing 
to  the  “eldest  male  posterity ” of  members,  “and,  in 
failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches ,”  the  privileges 
of  membership.  The  power  of  electing  honorary 
members  also  was  regarded  with  jealousy;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  general  meeting  of  the  society  in 
May,  1784,  these  two  features  were  abolished,  and 
some  other  modifications  made  in  the  institution.  A 
number  of  the  stale  societies  refused  to  adopt  the 
proposed  reform.  In  a meeting  of  the  general  soci- 
ety May  7th,  1800,  it  was  declared  “that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  remains  as  it 
was  originally  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  officers 
of  the  American  army,  at  their  cantonments  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  1783.”  The  foim  of 
institution  is  as  follows: 
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CINCINNATI  OF  MARYLAND- 
‘It  having  pleased  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Uiverse,  in  the  disposition  of  human  affairs,  to ' 
cattJ  ttie  separation  of  the  colonies  of  North  Amer- 
icarom  the  domination  of  Great  Britain,  and,  af- 
ten  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  to  establish  them 
frr,  independent,  and  sovereign  states,  connected  by 
alanees  founded  on  reciprocal  r-dvantages  with 
sole  of  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  the  earth,  j 
“To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remem- 
I'ance  of  this  vast  event  as  the  mutual  friendships 
/hich  have  been  forrped  under  the  pressure  of  cum- 
non  danger,  and  in  many  instances  cemented  by  the 
olood  of  the  parties  the  officers  of  the  American  ar- 
my do  hereby,  in  the  most  solemn  mariner,  associate, 
constitute,  and  combine  themselves  into  one  society 
of  friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or 
any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and,  in  failure 
thereof,  the  collateral  branches  who  may  be  judged 
worthy  of  becoming  its  supporters  and  members. 

“The  officers  of  the  American  army  having  gen- 
erally been  taken  from  the  citizens  of  America,  pos- 
sess high  veneration  for  the  character  of  that  illus- 
trious Roman,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  and  be- 
ing res.  i c to  follow  his  example,  by  returning  to 
their  ci;iz<  < - 1 - , | , they  think  they  may  with  propriety 
denominate  themselves  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

“The  following  principles  shall  be  immutable,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati: 

“An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those 
exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which 
the  high  rank  of  a rational  being  is  a curse  instead 
of  a blessing. 

“An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and 
cherish,  between  the  respective  states,  that  union 
and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their 
happiness  and  the  future  dignity  of  the  American 
empire. 

“ To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection  sub- 
sisting among  the  officers,  the  spirit  will  dictate  bro- 
therly kindness  in  all  things,  and  particularly  extend 
to  the  most  substantial  acts  of  benevolence,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  society,  towards  those  offi- 
cers and  their  families  who  unfortunately  may  be 
under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it. 

“The  general  society  will,  for  the  sake  of  frequent 
communications,  be  divided  into  state  societies,  and 
these  again  into  such  districts  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  slate  society. 

“The  societies  of  the  districts  to  meet  as  often  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  state  society;  those  of 
the  6tale  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  annually,  or  ofleu- 
er,  if  they  shall  find  it  expedient;  and  the  general  so- 
ciety on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  annually,  so  long 
as  they  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and  afterwards  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years. 

“At  each  meeting  the  principles  of  the  institution 
will  be  fully  considered,  and  the  best  measures  to 
promote  them  adopted. 

“ The  state  societies  will  consist  of  all  the  mem- 
bers resident  in  each  state  respectively;  and  any 
member  removing  from  one  state  to  another  is  to  be 
considered,  in  all  respects,  as  belonging  to  the  socie- 
ty of  the  state  in  which  he  shall  actually  reside. 

“The  state  societies  to  have  a president,  vice  pre- 
sident, secretary,  treasurer,  and  assistant  treasurer, 
to  be  chosen  annually,  by  a majority  of  votes,  at  the 
state  meeting. 

“Each  state  meeting  shall,  write  annually,  or  of- 
tener,  if  necessary,  a circular  letter  to  the  other 
slate  societies,  noting  whatever  they  may  think  wor- 
thy of  observation  respecting  the  good  of  the  socie 
ty,  or  the  ge.neral  union  of  the  stales,  and  giving  in- 
formation of  l lie  officers  chosen  for  the  current  year; 
copies  of  these  letters  shall  be  regularly  transmitted 
to  the  secretary- general  of  the  society,  who  will  re- 
cord them  in  a book  to  be  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

“The  stale  society  will  regulate  everything  re- 
specting itself  and  the  societies  of  its  districts  con- 
sistent with  the  general  maxims  of  the  Cincinnati, 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  members  who  may 
be  proposed,  and  expel  any  member  who,  by  a con- 
duct inconsistent  with  a gentleman  and  a man  of  ho- 
nor, or  by  an  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  general,  or  the  society  in  particular,  may 
render  himself  unworthy  to  continue  a member. 

“In  order  to  form  funds  which  may  be  respecta- 
ble, and  assist  the  unfortunate,  each  officer  shall  de- 
liver to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  society  one  month’s 
pay,  which  shall  remain  forever  tu  the  use  of  the 
state  society — the  interest  only  of  which,  if  neces. 
sury,  to  he  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. 

“Donations  may  be  made  by  persons  not  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  by  members  of  the  society,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  forming  permanent  funds  for  the 
use  of  the  stale  society,  and  the  interests  of  these  do- 
nations appropriated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  month’s  pay 


“Moneys,  at  the  pleasure  of  each  member,  may  be  | 
subscribed  in  ttie  societies  of  the  districts,  or  the 
state  societies,  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  mem- 
bers, or  their  widows  and  orphans,  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  state  society  only. 

“The  meeting  of  the  general  society  shall  consist 
of  its  officers  and  a representation  from  each  slate 
society,  in  number  not  exceeding  five,  whose  ex 
penses  shall  be  bone  by  their  respective  state  socie 
ties. 

“In  the  general  meeting  the  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary,  assistant  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
assi.-tant  treasurer  generals  shall  be  elected  to  serve 
until  the  next  meeting. 

“The  circular  letters  which  have  been  written  by 
there  speetive  state  societies  to  each  other,  and  their 
particular  laws,  shall  be  read  and  considered,  all  j 
measures  concerted  which  may  conduce  to  the  gen- 
eral intendment  of  the  society. 

“All  the  officers  cf  the  American  army,  as  well 
those  who  have  resigned  with  honor  alter  three 
years’  service  in  the  capacity  of  officers,  or  w ho 
have  been  deranged  by  the  resolutions  of  congress 
upon  the  several  reforms  of  the  army,  as  those  who 
shall  have  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  have  the 
right  to  become  parties  to  this  institution:  provided 
that  they  subscribe  one  month’s  pay  and  sign  their 
names  to  the  general  rules  in  their  respective  state 
societies,  (hose  who  are  present  with  the  army  im- 
mediately, and  others  within  six  months  after  the 
army  shall  be  disbanded,  extraordinary  cases  except- 
ed; the  rank,  time  of  service,  the  resolution  of  con- 
gress by  which  any  have  been  deranged,  and  the 
place  of  residence,  must  be  added  to  each  name;  and 
as  a testimony  of  affection  to  the  memory  and  the 
offspring  of  such  officers  as  have  died  in  the  service, 
their  eldest  male  branches  shall  have  the  same  right 
of  becoming  members  as  the  children  of  the  actual 
members  of  the  society. 

“Those  officers  who  are  foreigners,  not  resident  in 
any  of  the  states,  will  have  their  names  enrolled  by 
the  secretary  general,  arid  are  to  be  considered  as 
members  in  the  societies  of  any  of  the  states  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be. 

“And  as  there  are,  and  will  at  all  times  be,  men 
in  their  respective  states  eminent  for  their  abilities 
and  patriotism,  whose  views  may  be  directed  to  the 
same  laudable  objects  with  those  of  the  Cincinnati, 
it  shall  be  a rule  lo  admit  such  characters  as  honor- 
ary members  of  the  society  for  their  own  lives  only; 
provided  always  that  the  number  of  honorary  mem- 
bers in  each  state  does  not  exceed  a ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  descendants. 

“Each  state  society  shall  obtain  a list  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  at  the  first  annual  meeting  the  state  secre- 
tary shall  have  engrossed,  on  parchment,  two  copies 
of  the  institution  of  the  society,  which  every  mem- 
ber present  shall  sign,  and  the  secretary  shall  endea- 
vor to  procure  the  signature  of  every  absent  mem 
ber;  one  of  these  lists  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secre- 
tary general  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  socie- 
ty, and  the  other  to  lemain  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
secretary.  From  the  state  lists,  the  secretary  gen- 
eral must  make  out,  at  the  first  general  meeting,  a 
complete  list  of  the  whole  soeeity,  with  a copy  of 
which  lie  will  furnish  each  state  secretary. 

“The  society  shall  have  an  order,  by  which  its 
members  shall  be  known  and  distinguished,  which 
shall  be  a medal  of  gold  of  a proper  size  to  receive 
the  emblems,  and  suspended  by  a deep  blue  riband 
two  inches  wide,  edged  with  white,  descriptive  of 
the  union  of  France  and  America,  viz: 

“Principal  figure, 

Ciiicinnalus, 

Three  senators  presenting  him  with  a sword  and. 
other  military  ensigns. 

On  a fi  Id  in  the  back  ground, 

His  Wife 

Standing  at  the  door  of  their  cottage: 

Near  it, 

A plough  and  implements  of  husbandry, 

Round  the  whole, 

Omnia  Reliquit  Servarc  Rempublicam. 

Un  the  reverse: 

Sun  rising — a city  with  open  gates,  and  vessels 
entering  the  port; 

Fame 

Crowning  Cincinnatus  with  a wreath, 
Inscribed 

VirtiUig  Premium. 

Below, 

Hands  joined  supporting  the  heart, 

With  the  motto, 

Eslo  Perpetua. 

Round  the  whole 
Socletas  Ciacinnalorum,  Institute i 
A.  D.  1783,” 


The  society,  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the 
generous  assistance  this  country  lias  received  from 
France,  and  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  friendships 
which  have  been  formed  arid  so  happily  subsisted  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  direct  that  the  president  general 
transmit,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  each  of  the  charac- 
ters hereafter  named,  a medal  containing  the  order 
of  the  society,  viz:  His  excellency  the  chevalier 

de  la  Luzerne,  minister  plenipotentiary;  his  excel- 
lency the  sieur  Gerard,  late  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry; their  excellencies  the  count  de  Estaing,  the  count 
de  Grasse,  llie  count  de  Barras,  the  chevalier  de 
Touches,  admirals  and  commanders  in  the  navy;  his 
excellency  the  count  de  ROchambean,  commander 
in  chief,  and  the  generals  and  colonels  of  his  army, 
|and  acquaint  them  that  the  society  does  itself  the 
honor  to  consider  them  members. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  aforegoing  institution 
be  given  lo  ttie  senior  officers  of  each  stale  line,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  respective  state  lines  sign 
their  names  lo  the  same  in  manner  and  form  follow- 
ing, viz: 

“We,  (he  subscribers,  officers  of  the  American  ar- 
my, do  hereby  voluntarily  become  parties  lo  the 
foregoing  institution,  and  do  bind  ourselves  to  ob- 
serve, and  be  governed  by,  the  principles  therein 
contained.  For  the  performance  whereof  we  do  so- 
lemnly pledge  to  each  other  our  sacred  honor. 

“Done  in  the  Cantonment,  on  Hudson’s  river  in 
the  year  1783.’’ 

On  the  20ih  of  November,  1783,  the  officers  of  the 
Maryland  line,  agreeably  to  a request  of  major  gen- 
eral Smallwood,  met  at  Mr.  Mann’s  tavern,  ir,  An- 
napolis. Jn  consequence  of  the  absence  of  general 
Smallwood  and  general  Gist,  the  two  senior  officers, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  aforesaid  officers  not  appearing,  gen. 
Otho  Holland  Williams  was  called  to  Lhe  chair,  and 
lieut.  col.  Eccleston  appointed  secretary.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati  was  read  and 
adopted  when  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  of- 
ficers. Whereupon  major  general  Smallwood  was 
elected  president;  brigadier  general  Gist,  vice  pre- 
sident; brigadier  general  Williams,  secretary;  colo- 
nel Ramsey,  treasurer;  and  lieut.  col.  Eccleston, 
assistant  treasurer.  The  representatives  elected  to 
the  general  society  were  gen.  Smallwood,  gen.  Wil- 
liams, gov.  Paca,  and  col.  Ramsey. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  OF  MARYLAND. 

'Penn  of 

Name  fy  rank.  Service.  Dismission.  Residence. 

Major  General. 

Win  Smallwood  7 y 10  m Dis  army  1783  Charles  eo. 

Governor. 

William  Paca  elec’d '83  - Annapolis 

Brig  Generals. 

Mordecai  Gist  7 y 10  m Dissolu’n  17d3  Baltimore 
Otho  H Willianis7  years  Spe  res’n  1783  •< 

Colonels. 


John  Gunby 

7 do 

Dissolution 

Somerset  co 

J Carroll  Hall 

5 do 

Reform'd  1781 

Harford  co 

John  H Stone 

3 y 3 in 

Resigned  1779  Annanolia 

Lieut.  Colonel 

Samuel  Smith 

3 y 6 m 

do 

Baltimore 

John  L Howard  7 do 

Deranged  1783 

TenchTilglnnan 

6 do 

Dissolution 

41 

Levin  Winder 

7 y 10  m 

do 

Somerset  co 

Naiban  Ramsey  5 years 

Reform'd  1781 

Annanolis 

J'lios  Wooiford 

7 do 

do  1783  Dorchester  co 

Moses  Rawlins 

4 do 

Resigned  1779  Washing'll  co 

Majors. 

John  Swan  11 

G y 1 i m 

Dissolution 

Baltimore 

John  Lynch 

7 years 

do 

tt 

John  Eccleston 

7 y 10  in 

do 

Dorchester  co 

H’ry  Hardman 

7 y 5 m 

do 

Frederick  co 

David  Hopluns 

8 years 

do 

A Arundel  co 

John  Gale 

6 do 

do 

S -merset  co 

Win  Brown 

7 do 

do 

Annapolis 

John  Carlisle 

7 do 

do 

1 larford  co 

tiei.j  Brooks 

7 do 

Reformed  1783 

Pr  Geor’a  co 

Thus  Liuisdale 

7 do 

do  “ 

Win  1)  Beall 

7 do 

do  “ 

ii 

John  Davidson 

7 do 

do  o 

Annapolis 

John  Si  liman 

7 do 

Deranged  “ 

Capra  inn. 

Jacob  Brice 

" V ■!  in 

Dissolution 

Janies  Sini'-h 

ti  y 10  in 

do 

*} 

John  Gasenwny 

7 years 

do 

Chns  Richmond 

fi  do 

do 

Rich  Anderson 

7 do 

do 

Montgo’ry  cq 

Henry  Gaither 

7 do 

do 

Lloyd  Benli 

7 do 

do 

c 

Ed w Oldham 

7 do 

do 

Baltimore  co 

Wm  Reilly 

By  8 n, 

do 

1- 

James  W Gray 

7 years 

do 

Dorchester  ca 

Waller  Muse 

7 do 

do 

William  Bruce 

7 do 

do 

Charles  co 

-Toll u Mitchell 

7 do 

do 

Edward  Hall 

C do 

do 

Q-  Anne’s  co 

P Fitzhugh 

5 do 

do 
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John  Smith  7 do 

do 

Frederick  co  >. 

J Winchester  7 do 

do 

“ 

Richard  Dorsey  7 do 

do 

Baltimore 

Juo-Sprigg  Belt  7 do 

do 

Pr  Georg’s  co 

Perry  Benson  7 do 

do 

Talbot  co 

■Edward  Trail  7 do 

do 

Harford  co 

A .Hoops  7 do 

do 

Philadelphia 

George  Handy  7 do 

do 

Somerset  co 

■Gass.  Watkins  7 do 

do 

A Arundel  co 

Thomas  Mason  7 do 

do 

Caroline  co 

Goo  Hamilton  7 do 

do 

Cecil  co 

Frari.  Revelly  6 y 10  in 

do 

Culpepper  Va 

Paui  Bentaioe,  1 

coin’r  of  late  ? - 

Reformed 

1781  Baltimore 

Pulaski’s  legn  ) 

Joseph  Smith  5 y 6 m 

do 

“ “ 

Alex  Furnival  3 y 7 ni 

do 

1779  Baltimore  co 

J Hamilton  6 years 

do 

1783 

Benj  Price  7 do 

do 

1783  Washing’n  co 

A Tannehill  5 do 

do 

1781 

Michael  Boyer  5 do 

do 

1781  Frederick  t’n 

Jonathan  Murris  7 do 

do 

1782 

Win  Lamar  6 do 

do 

1783  Pr  Georg’s  co 

L Williams  7 do 

do 

1783 

Ed  Spurrier  7 do 

do 

1783  A Arundel  co 

John  Kiliy  6 y 8 m 

do 

17S3 

Ed  Dyer  6 years 

do 

1783  Frederick  co 

Phillip  Reed  G do 

do 

1783  Kent  co 

Jus  M Lingan  4 y 6 m 

do 

1781  Montgo’ry  co 

David  Lynn  Gy  6 m 

do 

1783 

Rezin  Davis  4 y 6 m 

do 

“ Hagerstown 

James  Ewing  6 years 

do 

“ Somerset  co 

James  W Gray  7 do 

do 

“ Dorchester  co 

Alex  Truman  7 do 

do 

“ Annapolis 

Sam  McPherson  C y 10  in 

do 

“ Charles  co 

Jas  Soinervil  e 7 years 

do 

“ Calvert  co 

James  Gruff  6 do 

do 

“ Q.  Anne’s  co 

Richard  Waters  6 do 

Deranged 

“ Somerset  co 

Mount  Bailey  3 do 

Resign’d 

1778  Frederick  co 

A McAli9ier  4 do 

do 

1781  Baltimore 

John  Hughes  6 do 

do 

“ Harford  co 

James  Peale  3 y 6 ill 

do 

“ Q.  Anne’s  co 

Lieutenants. 

John  K Lowe  3 y 10  m 

Dissolu’ii 

1783  Pr  Georg’s  co 

Thomas  Rousel  6 years 

do 

“ 

Philip  Hill  4 do 

do 

“ 

Thomas  Bowie  7 do 

do 

“ 

Tnoinas  Boyd  4 do 

do 

“ 

Joseph  Gross  1 y 2 m 

do 

“ 

Isaac  Rawlins  4 years 

do 

Charles  co 

Samuel  Flanson  6 do 

do 

“ 

Ediii  Compton  5 y 6 m 

do 

“ 

Thos  A Dyson  2 y 3 m 

do 

“ 

M McPherson  3 y 10  in 

do 

tv 

Henry  Clements  3 y 10  m 
Thomas  Beatty  2 y 2 m 
Nath  Borrham  2 y 1 in 
Benjamin  Fickle  3 y 10  m 
John  D Cary  2 y 2 m 
Joshua  R utledge  4 years 
Clem  S Ken  net  5 do 
J W McFadden  1 y 9 m 
Sami  Edmesron  6 y 10  m 
Jacques  Baginer  6 years 
Henry  Gassaway  3 do 
WmPendergrasl  4 do 
Henry  Baldwin  5 y 5 m 
Basil  Burgess  2 y 3 m 
Isaac  Hanson  4 years 
Zedekiah  Foard  0 y 2 ni 


John  Sears 


3 y 10  m 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Frederick  co 

Cl 

Baltimore 

Annapolis 
A Arundel  co 
Cecil  countv 


J Brevitt 

3 y 5 in 

do 

Baltimore  co 

Nathan  Wright 

7 years 

do 

Dorchester  co 

C Ricketts 

6 do 

do 

Mpntgom’y  co 

Isaac  Kavelins 

5 do 

do 

Caroline  co 

W Goldsborough  2 do 

do 

Talbot  co 

Anthony  Harris 

4 do 

do 

Calvert  co 

D Luckeit 

5 do 

do 

1785  Charles  co 

Wm  Smoots 

3 y 10  m 

Reform’d  1783 

“ 

H H Chapman 

1 y 10  in 

do 

if 

Thomas  Price 

G y 1 1 m 

do 

Frederick  co 

Geo  Winch;  ster 

5 y 9 in 

do 

“ 

Kob’c  Denny 

7 years 

do 

Baltimore 

Adam  Jamieson 

6 do 

do 

“ 

Bam’l  Beall 

1 y 6 m 

do 

Montgo’ry  co 

John  Truman 

5 years 

do 

Annapolis 

John  Lynn 

4 do 

do 

1784 

Washing’n  co 

E Hall,  jr. 

4 do 

Resign 

’d  1781 

Cecil  co 

James  G Heron 

3 y 8 m 

do 

1780 

“ 

John  J Jacob 

4 y 3 m 

do 

1781 

Washing’n  co 

James  Brano 

3 y 4 m 

do 

1781 

Talbui  co 

Osborn  Williams  3 y 1 in 

do 

1780  Pr  Georg’s  co 

Reform'd  1733  Charles  co 


Surgeons  and 
Physicians. 

Jas  Cruik,  phys’n  6 years 
f)  Jemfi  r,  phys’n 
and  surgeon  to 

gen’l  hospital  5 y 6 m do  1782  “ 

William  Kiitz  5 years  do  Da3  A Arundel  co 

Richard  Pindell  0 do  Dissolution  FJk  Ridge 

Ezekiel  Haynie  4 do  do  Somerset  co 

Levin  Deilwooi  G do  do  “ 

Walter  Warfield  G do  do  Frederick  co 

T Marshall  3 y 6 m Resigned  1783  Pr  Georg’s  co 
jvnnes  Mann  3 years  do  1782  Baltimore 

Surgeon's  males. 

Sam’i  Y Keene  2 y 5 m Dissolution  Q.  Anne’s  co 

Elisha  Harrison  1 y 6 ni  do  A Arundel  co 

John  L Elbert  2 y 8 ni  do  Talbot  co 

Gerard  Wood  1 y Gtn  Reform'd  17S3  Charles  co 


T H E MORMONS. 


Illinois. — The  Mormons — The  general  conference 
of  “the  Latter  Day  Saints”  assembled  at  Nauvoo  on 
the  6th,  and  remained  in  session  the  7th  and  8th  of 
October.  The  Neighbor,  says  “it  was  well  attended 
and  that  perfect  harmony  and  unanimity  manifested 
itself  in  every  move.  After  having  perilled  her  way 
up  through  persecution  and  death  for  nearly  one 
sixth  of  a century,  among  the  boasting  friends  of 
freedom,  and  having  the  dagger  of  extermination 
suspended  over  her  head,  (hung  by  a single  hair) 
hourly,  by  convention  upon  convention,  the  church 
resolved  unanimously  to  remove  in  the  spring 
“where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.”  The 
burst  of  joy,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  was  like  the 
acclamation  of  a mighty  people  when  a king  cometh 
from  victory.  “A  day  of  virtuous  liberty  is  worth  a 
whole  eternity  of  [American]  bondage!” 

The  Warsaw  Signal , quotes,  in  proof  of  the  popu- 
lar opinion,  an  article  from  the  Lee  County  Democrat, 
under  the  caption  of  “will  they  Got"  which  treats 
the  pretension  of  leaving  Illinois,  as  a ruse  on  the 
part  of  the  Mormons.  They  are  still,  it  says,  at 
work  on  the  temple,  and  making  no  disposition  to 
leave,  except  in  words. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Crawford,  near  Warsaw,  was 
recently  entered,  during  the  family’s  absence,  and 
every  thing  of  a portable  nature  stolen  from  it. — 
Gen.  Hardin,  immediately  on  hearing  the  news,  sent 
out  Col.  Warner,  one  of  his  aids,  with  a detachment, 
to  search  for  the  stolen  properly , part  of  which  they 
found  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Mormons  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  and  the  remainder  at  the  house  of 
one  Gardner,  in  Nauvoo.  When  questioned  concern- 
ing the  articles  found  in  his  possession,  Smith  al- 
leged that  he  had  purchased  them  from  another  per- 
son— whom,  however,  they  were  of  course  unable  to 
find. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Col.  Warner’s 
account  to  head  quarters: 

“By  this  time  there  were  assembled  at  the  temple, 
under  arms,  not  less  than  1,000  or  1,500  men.  1 
moved  my  men  on  to  a third  house,  were  we  found 
many  more  of  the  stolen  goods,  with  six  head  of 
Thomas  Crawford’s  cattle,  a seventh  having  been 
slaughtered  in  the  morning;  two  men  broke  out  and 
ran,  but  the  boys  promptly  leaped  their  horses  over 
the  fence  and  caught  one;  the  other  escaped.  I rode 
into  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  temple  and  ordered 
them  to  disperse,  or  I should  be  compelled  to  make 
them  do  so.  They  professed  a perfect  willingness 
to  do  so,  and  their  assembling  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  know  me.  They  treated  me  with 
much  respect  and  proffered  me  any  assistance,  at 
that  or  any  other  time,  that  I should  be  pleased  to 
call  on  them.  It  was  now  4 o’clock,  and  with  the 
two  prisoners  and  the  stolen  properly,  I moved  on 
to  this  place.  The  prisoners  I have  promised  to 
take  to  Warsaw  to-morrow,  for  examination;  at 
which  place  the  witnesses  have  been  ordered  to  at- 
tend. Of  their  guilt  I can  have  no  doubt,  and  if  com- 
mitted and  not  hailed,  [ shall  send  them  to  Quincy, 
unless  you  order  otherwise.” 

About  the  same  time,  two  splendid  horses,  the 
property  of  L.  Chandler,  and  several  head  of  cattle, 
were  stolen  from  the  neighborhood.  Ollier  robbe- 
ries of  similar  character  were  also  committed.  Aj 
man  who  was  driving  a heard  of  cattle  towards 
Nauvoo,  and  a noted  Mormon,  was  encountered  by  ! 
General  Hardin,  who,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to 
account  for  them  in  a satisfactory  a manner  as  lie 
could  have  desired,  sent  him  as  a prisoner  to  Quincy. 
Wilcox,  whose  disappearance  while  on  a visit  to  a 
friend  in  Nauvoo,  created  so  much  excitement,  has 
not  yet  been  heard  from.  A German  named  Daben- 
heyer  had  also  disappeared,  and  his  body  was  found 
in  a ditch  near  the  house  of  a Mormon  named  Rice. 
On  examination  a ball  was  found  to  have  entered 
the  brain.  Travellers,  it  is  said,  are  now  in  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  counlry  via  Burlington,  (lnda.) 
preferring  to  go  miles  out  of  their  way,  rather 
than  endanger  their  safety  by  passing  through  the 
neighborhood  of  these  constantly  recurring  disasters. 

“One  day  last  week,  six  Saints  were  detected  in 
the  act  of  liauling  away  corn  belonging  to  Mr.  B. 
Clark  of  Carthage.  The  corn  had  been  transferred 
to  Mr.  C.  by  a Mormon  named  Stears,  to  secure  a 
debt  due  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Notwith- 
standing this  transfer,  Stears  sent  seven  teams  to 
take  away  the  corn. 

“The  teamsters,  who  were  all  Mormons,  were  all 
arrested  and  brought  back  to  Carthage;  when,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them  had  on 
a pair  of  drawers,  a cap  and  a pair  of  boots,  which 
were  the  property  of  Mr.  Connelly,  and  had  been 
stolen  from  hua  some  months  since.  The  fellow 
who  had  them  on  was  held  to  bail  to  answer  to  the 


charge  of  larceny.  Another  of  the  trespassers  ws 
recognised  for  stealing  lumber.” 

The  deplorable  effects  resulting  from  such  a codi- 
tion  of  society  as  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanoo, 
are  illustrated  by  the  following,  from  the  St.  Luis 
Republican  of  the  28th  ult. 

“We  were  yesterday  informed,  by  the  clerk  ofhe 
steamer  Boreas,  that  lieut.  Charles  Everett,  of  te 
Quincy  Riflemen,  was  badly  wounded,  by  beingsht 
through  mistake,  last  Wednesday  evening.  Th 
circumstances  which  led  to  it  are  these.  A Moi 
mon,  living  back  of  Pontosuc,  in  Illinois,  which  is  i 
short  distance  above  the  Lower  Rapids,  hearing  ot 
threats  having  been  made,  by  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  fearing  for  his  safety,  sent  information 
to  General  Warren,  at  Carthage,  and  desired  him  to 
send  a party  of  men  to  protect  him.  General  War- 
ren thereupon  detatched  Lieutenant  Everett  and 
three  men  for  that  purpose,  who  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  house  of  the  Mormon,  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening  knocked  at  the  door  but  received  no 
answer.  Lieutenant  E.  then  opened  the  door,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  entering  when  he  was  shot  by  a 
pistol,  the  ball  taking  effect  in  his  breast,  and  lodg- 
ing against  his  ribs;  and  immediately  after,  and  be- 
fore his  men  could  come  to  his  assistance,  the  con- 
tents of  a gun  struck  him  in  the  side  just  at  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  hip.  His  wounds,  though  very 
severe,  eight  balls  having  been  extracted  from  his 
side  and  breast,  are  not  considered  dangerous.  He 
was  carried  down  to  Keokuk,  and  from  thence  to 
Quincy,  on  the  Boreas.  It  is  evident  that  he  was 
shot  in  mistake,  the  inmates  of  the  house  taking  him 
for  their  enemy,  though  the  Mormon  was  arrested  to 
undergo  an  examination. 

The  Qnincy  Whig  states  that  the  Mormons  in  Nau- 
voo have  actually  defied  the  power  of  the  state,  and 
declared  that  no  more  arrests  shall  be  made  in  Nau- 
voo. It  says: 

“Col.  Warren,  Judge  Purple,  and  Mr.  Brayman, 
attorney  for  the  state,  visited  Nauvoo.  Near  the 
environs  of  the  city  they  saw  assembled  a force  of 
about  two  hundred  armed  Mormons.  This  being 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Gen.  Hardin,  in  relation  to 
armed  men  assembling  in  the  county,  Col.  Warren 
felt  it  his  duty  as  an  officer  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter. For  that  purpose,  he  invited  Brigham  Young 
and  others  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  confe- 
rence. Fie  informed  them  that  the  armed  men  on 
the  prairie  was  contrary  to  orders,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  it  meant.  To  this  Young  gave  no  satis- 
factory reply;  he  stated,  however,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  submit  to  no  more  arrests,  and  ridiculed 
the  court,  the  judge,  the  attorney  of  the  state,  who 
were  present,  and,  in  substance,  defied  the  power  of 
the  state.  Alter  him,  Elder  Taylor,  another  of  the 
twelve,  got  up  and  abused  the  governor,  state  offi- 
cers, 8tc.  Brigham  Young  again  got  up,  and  said 
he  was  not  very  good  at  an  apology,  but  they  must 
not  mind  what  Elder  Taylor  said — that  he  was  al- 
ways making  trouble,  &e.  Col.  Warren  told  them 
in  a plain  talk  what  he  thought  of  their  conduct, 
and  that,  as  an  officer,  he  should  do  his  duty  and 
carry  out  the  law.  While  thi3  was  going  on,  a de- 
puty of  the  United  States  marshal  arrived,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Quincy  Rifles,  with  a writ  for 
Brigham  Young,  charged  witti  counterfeiting  the 
coin  of  the  United  States.  This  becoming  known 
in  the  city,  the  excitement  w ,s  tremendous;  the 
Mormons  assembled  in  large  crowds,  and  a disposi- 
tion was  manifested  by  them  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
arrest  any  person  in  Nauvoo.  After  a consultation 
with  the  officer,  by  Judge  Purple  and  others,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  execution  of 
the  writ  at  the  lime,  for  the  personal  safely  of  all 
concerned.” 

Col.  Warren,  with  the  force  under  his  command, 
was  to  have  marched  into  Nauvoo  on  the  25th  ul- 
timo, for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  writs  agains  * 
Redding,  Brigham  Young,  and  others,  but  we  ar e 
nut  advised  of  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law. 

The  Mormons  appear  to  be  highly  incensed  at 
the  proceeding  against  Baekenstos,  and  think  it  will 
be  another  affair  similar  to  the  murder  of  Joe  and 
Hiram  Smith.  His  trial  lias  been  removed  to  Peoria 
county. 

The  Mormons,  however  profess  to  be  and  appa- 
rently are  making  every  preparation  to  remove. — 
Amongst  the  proofs  of  tins  we  find  the  following: 

List  of  committees.  Appointed  at  the  general  con- 
ference, for  the  sale  of  lands  in  Hancock  county. 

Nauvoo — Winslow  Farr,  Edward  Hunter,  llufus 
yeacti,  A.  W.  Babbit,  Joseph  L.  Haywood,  John 
Benhow,  and  Daniel  Russell. 

L'ltkarpe — Lyman  Corey,  John  Clark,  and  John  L. 
Bartolpb. 

Macedonia — Wm.  G-.  Perkins,  Isaac  Clark,  and 
Andrew  FI.  Perkins. 

Camp  Creek — L.  A.  Bingham. 
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Bear  Creek—  Nelson  Higgins,  Samuel  Shepherd, 
and  Daniel  Allen. 

Knoiolton's  Settlement — Sidney  A.  Knowlton,  Elea- 
zer  Brovvu,  and  James  Rawlins. 

Highland  Branch — James  Duncan,  Win.  A.  Dun- 
can, and  John  Loveless. 

Montebello — Eleazer  Miller,  and  Jesse  Spurgin. 

Yelrome — Solomon  Hancock,  and  Horace  Raw- 
son. 

In  Iowa,  every  man  if  appointed  to  act  as  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  for  the  sale  of  lands. 

Captains  of  companies — For  removal  in  the  spring. 

1,  the  Twelve;  2,  Samuel  Bent;  3,  Alpheus  Cut- 
ler; 4,  Isaac  Morley;  4,  Shadrach  Round)',  6,  Rey- 
nolds Cahoon;  7,  Daniel  Spencer;  8,  Peter  Haws;  9, 
Joseph  Fielding;  10,  John  D.  Parker;  II,  David 
Fullmer;  12,  Charles  Shumway;  13,  Charles  C.  Rich; 
14,  Jedediah  M.  Grant;  15,  Erastus  Snow;  16,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Johnson;  17,  Andrew  H.  Perkins;  18,  Geo. 
Coulson;  79,  David  Evans;  30,  Daniel  C.  Davis;  21, 
Jonathan  H.  Hale;  22,  George  P.  Dykes,  (Oltowa;) 
23,  Mephihosheth  Sirrine,  (Michigan;)  24,  Hosea 
Stout;  25,  Wm.  Huntington. 


Provisions  required  fur  emigrating.  So  much  of 
emigration  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in  the  country 
towards  Oregon,  California,  T exas.  and  Florida,  to 
either  of  which  emigrants  never  before  were  so  nu- 
merous at  one  time,  that  we  concluded  the  following 
bill  of  particulars  required  for  such  a move,  pre- 
pared and  published  by  the  Mormons  preparatory  to 
their  movement  for  Van  Couver,  might  be  very  use- 
ful to  many  others,  and  we  therefore  insert  it. 

Bill  of  particulars,  with  which  each  family  consist- 
ing of  tire  persons,  is  to  be  provided,  for  emigrating 
next  spring. 


wagon, 
with  a 


good  strong 
well  covered 
light  box. 

2 or  3 good  yoke  of  oxen 
between  the  age  of  4 
and  10  years. 

2 or  more  milch  cows. 

1 or  more  good  beeves. 

3 sheep  if  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

1000  lbs.  of  flour  or  other 
bread  or  bread  stuffs  in 
good  sacks. 

1 good  musket  or  rifle  to 
each  male  over  the  age 
of  12  years. 

1 lb.  powder. 

4 do.  lead. 

1 do.  tea. 

5 do.  coffee. 

100  do.  sugar. 

5 do.  Cayenne  pepper. 

1 do.  black  do. 

1 do.  mustard. 

10  do.  rice  for  each  fa- 
mily. 

1 do.  cinnamon. 

\ do.  cloves. 

1 doz.  nutmegs. 

25  lbs.  salt. 

5 do.  saleratus. 

10  do.  dried  apples. 

5 bush,  of  beans. 

A few  lbs.  dried  beef  or 
bacon. 

5 lbs.  dried  peaches. 

20  do.  do.  pumpkin. 

N.  B. — In  addition  to 

mule  teams,  can  be  used 


25  do.  seed  grain. 

1 gal.  alcahol. 

20  lbs.  of  soap  each  fa- 
mily. 

4 or  5 fish-hooks  and 
lines  for  do. 

15  lbs.  iron  and  steel. 

A few  lbs.  of  wrought 
mails. 

One  or  more  sets  of  saw 
or  grist  mill  irons  to 
company  of  100  fami- 
lies. 

2 sets  of  pully  blocks 
arid  ropes  to  each  co’y 
for  crossing  rivers. 

1 good  seine  arid  hook  for 
each  company. 

From  25  to  100  lbs.  of 
farming  and  mechani- 
cal tools. 

Cooking  utensils  to  con- 
sist of  a bake  kettle, 
frying  pan,  coffee  pot, 
and  tea  kettle. 

Tin  cups,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  &.  pans, 
as  few  as  will  do. 

A good  tent  and  furni- 
ture to  each  two  fami- 
lies. 

Clothing  and  bedding  to 
each  family  not  to  ex- 
ceed 500  pounds. 

Ten  extra  teams  for  each 
company  of  100  fami- 
lies. 

the  above  list,  horse  and 
as  well  as  oxen.  Many 
items  of  comfort  and  convenience  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  a wise  arid  provident  people,  and  can  be 
laid  in  in  season;  but  none  should  start  without  fill- 
ing the  original  bill. 


''The  Neighbor ,”  the  Mormon  organ  of  Nauvoo,  of 
the  29. h of  October,  takes  leave  ol  its  patrons,  and 
of  our  part  of  the  world  in  the  following  character- 
istic strain: 

“As  u e are  making  all  the  preparation  in  our  powe 
to  leave  the  United  Slates  next  spring,  because  we 
are  compelled  by  mobocracy,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  law  and  the  stupidity  or  hypocrisy 
ol  its  executors,  to  quit  the  “asylum  of  the  oppress- 
ed,’1 we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  discontinue  the 
Neighbor  at  this  number. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  fall  back  upon 
pur  reserved  rights,  that  we  will  leave  a nation  lh.it 
will  not  protect  its  own  citizens  from  the  violence  of 
poi;upt  men;  that  we  will  flee  from  a liberty  so  ter- 
rible that  it  allows  murder  and  arson  to  be  commit- 
ted with  impunity  by  a portion  of  citizens,  because 
they  are  a mob;  and  wa  abandon  the  estates  and 
tombs  oi  our  fathers,  because  the  glory  of  American 
liberty  has  been  singed  by  the  blaze  of  fools  in  a frolic 
of  enthusiasm  to  the  devil. 


It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  step  of  dis- 
continuing the  Neighbor,  is  premature;  but  when  it 
is  understood  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
gloat  themselves  upon  “ public  opinion and  that 
opinion,  is  put  in  motion  and  reiterated  by  men  who 
could  whisper,  sub  rosa,  that  “it  was  well  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  killed,  for  he  would  revolutionize  the 
world  with  Mormonism,”  it  will  be  considered  a 
wise  move,  for  why  need  we  expend  money  and 
time,  to  warn  a nation  that  already  grating  its  teeth 
at  us,  and  menacing  a threat  by  a conventional  nod, 
to  be  gone  or  we  will  blot  you  out  from  under  hea- 
ven? 

We  will  suffer  wrong  rather  than  do  wrong,  and 
if  there  is  any  glory  attached  to  expelling  the  saints 
from  the  United  States,  let  the  United  Slates  blaze 
in  that  glory;  and  if  there  is  any  disgrace  winding 
round  the  escutcheons,  and  monuments  where  free- 
dom once  was,  let  it  smoke  on,  till  it  comes  up  before 
Jehovah,  and  may  be  he  will  reward  the  unfaithful 
stewards  according  to  their  works. 

We'could  fight  our  way  clear,  but  wisdom  says 
let  the  wicked  slay  the  wicked:  There  is  room 

enough  upon  the  earth  for  many  nations  to  live  in 
peace,  and  enjoy  the  little  happiness  allotted  them 
without  “clashing  brave  men’s  armor,”  to  terrify 
cowards  or  whet  the  appetites  of  monsters.  The 
gospel  whispers  peace.  Our  greatness  consists  of 
our  faith,  our  union,  and  our  submission,  The  pow- 
er that  made  Nauvoo;  that  gathered  thousands  from 
various  dimes  and  kingdoms;  that  reared  the  tern 
pie;  and  that  whispers  to  us  now,  “peace  be  still 
a id  see  the  salvation  of  God,”  can  guide  us  to  bring 
forth  a better  city,  an  hundred  fold  of  gathering,  and 
five  time3  as  good  a temple,  in  five  years,  where  de- 
magogues will  not  deceive  us  for  our  votes,  and  then 
connive  at  our  extermination;  yea;  aside  from  vexa- 
tious lawsuits,  we  can  enjoy  more  life  in  five  years, 
than  the  world  has,  can,  or  will  realize  while  money 
buys  judgments,  and  popularity  holds  the  destinies  of 
the  people. 

Vice  and  virtue  are  the  extremes  of  greatness;  -the 
former  descends  to  degradation,  and  the  latter  exalts 
to  glory,  and  that  nation  is  upon  the  brink-of  ruin 
which  is  so  far  lost  to  decorum,  that  it  refuses  to 
punish  sin.  The  secrets  of  this  nation  will  be  search- 
ed, out  wilh  candles,  and  wo  to  the  blood  stained 
mansions  of  misery!  Pride  and  wickedness  often 
go  across  lots  so  as  to  enter  the  banquet  of  folly  at 
the  back  door,  for  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  good 
men.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear;  for 
the  “dreadful  revelry”  is  nigh  and  the  sorrow  too. 

VVe  owe  to  the  United  Slates  nothing:  we  go  out 
by  force  as  exiles  from  freedom.  The  government 
and  people  owe  us  millions  for  the  destruction  of 
life  ,.nd  property  in  Missouri  and  in  Illinois.  The 
blood  of  our  best  men  stains  trie  land,  and  the  ashes 
of  our  property  will  preserve  it  till  God  comes  out 
of  his  hiding  place,  and  gives  this  nation  a hotter 
portion  than  he  did  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  “When 
they  cease  to  spoil  they  shall  be  spoiled,”  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.” 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  extraordinary 
scene  of  contention,  is  a report  that  the  Mormons 
have  sold  Nauvoo  and  their  temple  to  the  Catholics; 
lhat  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  latter 
design  to  have  a vast  establishment  there. 

Ttie  history  of  the  Mormon  emigration  to,  settle- 
ment in,  connection  and  contention  with,  and  expul- 
sion from  the  stale  of  Illinois,  will  furnish  an  in- 
structive lesson  whenever  it  shall  be  duly  written. 

A letter  from  J.  A.  Ber.net,  dated  Nauvoo,  Oct. 
27th,  sa)s:  “There  are  already  organized  twenty- 

five  companies  of  one  hundred  families  each,  to  be 
filled  up  during  the  winter  for  the  march  to  Califor- 
nia. Each  family  of  ten  persons  will  have  a strong 
wagon,  drawn  by  four  oxen,  and  supplied  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  journey.  A troop  of  horse 
will  be  organized  as  an  advanced  guard.  The  whole 
Mormon  people  are  called  in  from  Europe  and  Arne 
rica,  so  that  they  expect  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  to  congregate  within  one  year  at  the 
Bay  of  Si.  Francisco!  Several  ships  will  be  fitted 
out  in  England  to  take  their  people  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  others  will  sail  from  New  York  in  the 
spring,  Is  not  this  a tempting  place  for  an  old  U. 
Slates  officer  like  myself,  who  has  been  through  llie 
last  war?” 

Nauvoo  and  Ihe  Mormon  Temple.  A letter  dated 
Upper  Mississippi,  October,  1845,  written  by  a high- 
ly intelligent  lady  of  thU  city,  now  travelling  in  the 
west,  giyes  the  following  interesting  account: 

“We  slept  one  night  at  a tavern,  which  was  kept 
by  a family  who  had  suceded  from  tho  society  of 
Mormons  at  Nauvoo.  They  had  embraced  the  Mor- 
mon doctrines  in  the  first  stage,  which  they  expound- 
ed to  us,  and  which  certainly,  as  they  spoke  ol  them, 


were  a code  oT  moral  religion,  and  all  that  was 
pure  and  good.  But  when  Joe  Smith  introduced 
his  impure  doctrines,  they  contended  that  by  his 
sins  his  power  of  revelation  was  taken  away  from 
him,  and  refusing  to  conform  to  his  vices,  they  were 
subjected  to  persecutions  which  drove  them  away 
from  Nauvoo. 

“Some  days  after  this,  being  at  Montrose,  we 
crossed  the  river  and  went  over  to  Nauvoo,  to  visit 
the  Temple  of  the  Mormons,  or,  as  they  style  them- 
selves, the  Latter  Day  Saints.  We  had  to  wait  so 
long  fur  a skiff,  and  then  walk  nearly  two  miles  to  the 
Temple,  that  the  preaching  was  over  before  we  got 
there,  which  I regretted  very  much;  but  1 would  not 
have  missed  the  visit  on  any  account,  as  it  is  a curio- 
sity well  worth  seeing.  1 understand  they  feel  them- 
selves, to  have  been  commissioned  to  build  a temple 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Solomon’s  Temple,  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  style  and  architecture  of  which  were 
revealed  to  then'  prophet,  Joe  Smith.  It  will  be  a 
magnificent  structure,  when  completed.  It  is  126 
feet  in  length,  by  96  in  width.  The  congregation 
are  to  assemble  on  the  ground  floor,  while  the  galle- 
ry is  to  consist  of  different  chambers,  for  the  diffe- 
rent bodies  to  meet  in,  which  are  all  to  be  separated 
by  veils,  which  can  be  drawn  or  withdrawn  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice.  In  the  basement  is  a large  baptismal 
font,  of  an  oval  form  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
supported  by  twelve  immense  oxen,  all  in  stone;  Ihe 
heads  and  shoulders  of  which  are  to  project  from 
under  the  basin,  and  lhat  to  rest,  apparently,  upon 
their  backs.  There  is  a flight  of  steps  at  each  end, 
so  that  they  mount  one  end.  The  bishop  stands  in 
the  basin,  dips  them,  and  they  then  pass  down  the 
other  flight  into  some  of  the  dressing  rooms,  which 
run  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  building. 

“It  is  as  yet  all  incomplete;  the  wooden  font  had 
been  taken  down,  which  had  been  only  temporary, 
and  the  slone  one  was  up,  but  the  oxen  had  not  been 
placed  around  it.  The  Mormons  believe  not  Only  in 
being  saved  themselves  by  baptism,  but  also  of  sav- 
ing their  friends,  even  the  dead,  by  being  baptised 
for  them,  so  that  many  of  them  have  been  baptised 
innumerable  times.  1 do  not  know  where  they  got 
the  text  on  which  they  found  this  belief.  They  have 
had  a tevelalion  to  remove  over  the  mountains,  and 
according  to  the  desciiption  given,  they  make  the 
country  pointed  out  to  be  California,  and  thither  they 
are  going  to  remove  in  the  spring,  abandoning  all 
their  property  & c. 

“The  temple  was  so  crowded,  even  the  porch,  lhat 
it  was  witli  great  difficulty  we  force'd  our  way 
in.  Brigham  Youngs,  now  the  head  of  the  body, 
was  haranguing  with  great  violence,  in  consequence 
of  the  seceding  of  Mr.  Smith,  brother  of  their  pro- 
phet, from  the  society.  They  have  one  thing  they 
preach,  the  purest  doctrine  perhaps  ever  put  toge- 
ther; and  a .other  thing  they  practice,  that  is  the 
chosen  or  elect;  and  more  vile  a tiling  could  not 
possibly  exist.  You  may  judge  of  the  zeal  of  the 
people  from  the  fact  that  this  temple  has  cost  but 
a mere  trifle;  the  labor  has  all  been  done  by  them- 
selves, the  wood  and  sione  all  cut  by  them,  and  the- 
expenditure  merely  for  the  iron,  glass  and  paint.  I 
never,  In  any  country,  saw  a more  beautiful  view 
than  that  from  the  top  of  the  hill  as  you  descend  to 
Montrose. 

“A  beautiful  prairie  extends  in  front  of  you,  in- 
tersected by  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  lies  Nauvoo  in  quite  repose,  while  high 
up  upon  the  hill  looms  this  vast  edifice,  with  its  cu- 
pola glistening  in  the  sun.  The  whole  was  to  have 
been  encircled  by  a high  wall,  enclosing  three  or 
four  acres,  but  of  course  it  will  have  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  it  is  supposed,  will  be  purchased  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, as  there  are  a vast  many  upon  the  river. — 
We  heard  Young  give  trie  directions  about  their  re- 
moval; to  form  themselves  into  companies,  which 
had  been  done — so  many  teams  to  each  company — 
so  many  to  each  wagon — and  so  much  flour  to  each 
person,  &c.  So  that  they  are  really  serious  in  the 
purpose  of  removal.  [JV*.  Y.  Post. 


IS  WAR  BREWNG? 

ARE  IV  E READY  ? 


Without  stopping  to  decide  or  enquire  whether 
our  title  to  the  Oregon  is  any  bettor  than  Ilia 
British  title, — but  admitting  (for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ining a more  immediate  question)  that,  as  President 
Pols  in  Ins  inaugural  speech  asserted,  our  title  to 
the  territory  is  “clear  and  unquestionable,”  we  de- 
voted a few  columns  of  the  Register  two  weeks  since 
to  the  enquiry, — supposing  our  titles  to  be  ever  so  un- 
exceptionable,-—whether  it  would  be  prudent  in  the 
administration  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  any  step  or  use  any  official  language,  or 
recommend  any  measure,  that  must  have  the  ine- 
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vitable  effect  of  terminating  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  her  pretensions.  We  referred 
in  the  article  alluded  to,  briefly  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  this  moment,  totally  unpre- 
pared at  every  point,  to  encounter  the  first  shock  of 
a formidable  war.  We  referred  to  the  preparations 
which  the  British  have,  on  the  contrary,  certainly 
been  making,  and  which  they  are  now  anxiously  hur- 
rying on  to  a completion,  for  some  formidable  hos- 
tile operation.  Being  at  a loss  to  perceive  in  the 
posture  of  l he  world  any  other  aim  or  pretext  for 
so  formidable  an  outfit,  we  concluded  it  every  way 
probable  that  it  is  designed  for  an  ultimate  proof,  as 
their  minister,  the  whole  of  parliament,  and  the 
whole  of  their  public  presses  declared,  that  they 
u'uuld  not  submit  to  have  Oregon  violently  taken  from 
them.  Supposing  then,  that  England,  instead  of 
quietly  submitting  to  our  taking  “the  whole"  of 
Oregon,  should  determine  “to  try  the  issue  joined”  at 
the  mouth  of  the  connon,  the  question  we  put  was, 
are  we  ready  for  such  an  rssuE?  Have  we  made 
any  preparation?  Are  we  now  making  any  prepara- 
tions to  meet  such  an  issue?  If  we  have  not,  and 
are  not,  is  it  not  the  obvious  duty  of  a prudent  exe- 
cutive, if  it  be  possible,  are  they  not  bound,  to  avert 
if  they  can  the  arrival  of  such  an  issue,  until  the 
country  is  placed  in  something  of  a condition  to  meet 
it?  Is  it  possible  that  any  men  can  flatter  themselves 
that  they  could  escape  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  precipitating  the  country  into  a war  with  the  most 
powerful  empire  of  the  world , without  one  single 
resort  to  that  necessary  preparation  with  which  such 
a war  should  be  met,  and  must  be  met  with,  if  wide 
spread  disaster  and  disgrace  are  to  be  averted? 

The  position  which  was  broadly  assumed  by 
the  government  organ  at  Washington,  and  reiter- 
raled  by  the  presses  of  the  party  of  which  tiiat  or- 
gan is  the  leading  journal,  and  to  which  we  had  es- 
pecial reference  in  putting  the  enquiries  to  which  we 
allude,  as  if  in  earnest  in  their  announcement  that 
the  government  had  determined  no  longer  to  be  min- 
cing matters,  to  have  “all  of  Oregon  or  none,” 
would  seem  from  the  qualification  and  explanations 
since  made,  to  have  been  either,  as  we  expressed  the 
persuasion  that  it  must  be,  a misstatement  of  the 
views  of  the  executive — or,  those  views,  if  they 
were  then  entertained,  are  undergoing  a sober  second 
thought.  Certain  it  is,  no  man  in  t is  right  mind  could 
quietly  review  the  position  of  affairs,  could  look  at  the 
one  party,  fully  armed,  with  army,  navy,  and  trea- 
sury “a ll  ready ” for  action,  and  now  busily  preparing 
in  every  dock-yard  in  the  kingdom  in  further  prepa- 
rations; whilst  the  other  parly,  so  far  from  being  rea- 
dy, have  their  little  army  actually  beyond  what  was 
very  recently,  if  it  is  not  yet,  their  own  frontier,  and 
liable  to  interruption  in  returning,  their  whole  coast 
and  northern  and  Indian  frontier  unguarded  by  a 
single  concentrated  battalion,  the  most  of  their  for- 
tifications absolutely  enlrusled  to  a mere  corporal’s 
guard,  their  foreign  commerce  strewed  over  every 
ocean,  unsuspecting  danger,  their  sea  board  cities 
accessible  to  an  enemy’s  squadron,  their  mililia  un 
organized,  and  arms  not  even  manufactured  to  place 
in  their  hands,  no  law  enacted,  none  even  proposed 
for  adding  one  regiment  to  the  regular  army,  much 
less  having  an  army  enlisted,  and  disciplined,  ready 
for  an  onset;  no  provision  even  suggested  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  revenues  by  which  the  cur- 
rent ex pomes  of  government  arc  to  be  met,  nearly 
all  of  which  would  of  course  be  cut  off  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade  which  must  occur  in  case 
of  a war,  and  which  would  lender  direct  taxes  the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  the  deficit;  no  hint,  even,  at 
the  source  from  which  the  extraordinary  expenses 
which  war  would  incur,  are  to  be  derived,  N ay , so  far 
even  from  this,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  occupied  more  in  preparing  a project 
lor  reducing;  the  existing  tariff  “to  a revenue  stand- 
ard,” than  Fn  contriving  ways  and  means  wherewith 
to  meet  a conflict  with  Great  Britain,  That  in  this, 
the  actual  posture  of  the  two  parties,  to  which  no 
man  of  prudence  and  foresight  can  shot  Ins  eyes,  or 
should  shut  Ids  eyes,  it  is  possible  that  the  high  offi- 
cers of  the  government  pan  have  determined  to  ad 
vise  measures  which  in  aU  probability  would  lead  to 
tin  immediate  conflict,  seems  to  us  to  be  next  to  in- 
credible. The  recklessness  qf  such  a course  would 
be  too  manifest  for  the  popularity  of' any  man  or  par- 
ly to  sustain  lor  one  moment  The  judgment  of  every 
reflecting  mat;  in  the  country  wquIU  be,  that  states? 
men,  that  could  not,  or  would  not  at  least,  rndeayor 
to  avefi  the  inevitable  disasters  ami  disgrace  to  our 
flag  and  to  the  character  of  opr  country  which 
would  follow  from  being  precipitated  into  p,  foreign 
war  in  a condition  so  totally  unprepared,  fur  it,  would 
pot,  and  ought  not  to  be,  trusted  with  the  high  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  such  a war.  The  idea  that 
either  public  spirit  and  national  pride  would  rally  to 
sustaiii  men  wiio  could  so  unwisely  commit  the  des- 
tiny of  lbs  country,  is  altogether  a mistake,  howe- 


ver it  may  be  true,  that  that  pride  and  patriotism 
may  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  country  in  any 
event.  The  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
unqualified  to  enjoy  their  existing  popular  govern- 
ment if  they  were  unable  to  discern  between  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  objects 
of  any  party  or  any  men  that  may  undertake  to  re- 
present a party;  much  less  if  they  could  not  detect 
so  flagrant  a defect  in  judgment  as  would  be  mani- 
fested by  such  a folly  as  we  have  been  supposing. 

Of  our  right  to  Oregon, — “all  or  none,” — how 
much  or  how  little  of  it  we  should  claim  or  insist 
upon,  we  have  in  these  enquiries  refrained  to  speak. 
That  is  not  the  question  in  hand.  Suppose  our  right 
to  be  a thousand  times  better  than  it  is,  are  we  pre- 
pared as  we  ought  to  be,  before  we  conclude  to  ter- 
minate negotiations  and  undertake  lo  fight  the  Bri- 
tish for  it?  That  is  the  question  which  it  is  lime  that 
every  man  in  America  bad  brought  up  his  mind  to 
the  consideration  of. 

Why  do  we  say  so? 

Not  because  the  Union,  or  any  other  of  the  jour- 
nals supposed  to  be  most  familiar  with  the  councils 
of  the  cabinet,  leads  us  to  expect  this  or  that  lan- 
guage to  be  employed  in  the  president’s  annual  mes- 
sage to  congress;  not  that  he  may  tell  whether  “ Ore- 
gon, all  or  none,’’  means  that  we  are  determined  to 
have  all  or  none,  (as  interpreted  by  every  one  who 
read  the  article)  or  that  it  means  the  merely  assum- 
ing some  abstract  notion  about  our  “title”  as  distin- 
guished from  our  “demand”  in  the  case,  (for  this  we 
consider  as  mere  moonshine,)  not  what  he  may  say 
about  our  “dear  and  indisputable  right”  to  Oregon, 
in  his  message;  but  what  measures  he  recommends  to 
congress  in  the  premises,  and  how  far  that  recom- 
mendation will  operate  to  the  accomplishment  of  those 
measures.  This  is  the  point. 

Jf  the  president  recommends  congress  to  pass  an 
act  for  extending  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  “the  whole  of  Oregon,”  it  will 
no  doubt  be  under  a confidence  that  at  least  the  par- 
ty with  wiiom  he  has  been,  and  is  yet  associated,  and 
which  is  now  in  raajorily  in  both  houses  of  congress, 
will  sustain  his  recommendation.  It  would  not  only  be 
the  height  of  folly,  but  absolutely  suicidal  in  the  pre- 
sident to  make  such  a recommendation  and  invite 
such  an  issue,  without  being  confident  on  that  point. 
Not  only  would  the  concerns  of  the  whole  country  be 
disturbed  by  the  probability  of  a war,  in  such  a case, 
hut  if  the  recommendation  failed,  the  president 
would  be  left  in  a deplorable  plight,  such,  as  in  a si- 
milar case  in  England,  would  make  a resignation  of 
the  reins  of  government  a matter  of  course;  our  pre- 
sident it  is  true,  could  retain  his  hold  for  the  residue 
of  his  term  of  four  years;  but,  what  an  imbecile 
picture  he  would  be? 

We  have  over  and  over  lamented  that  the  execu- 
tive of  this  country,  as  well  as  that  of  England,  in 
the  late  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Oregon  sub- 
ject in  parliament,  had  not  retained,  as  our  constitu- 
tion expressly  enjoins  on  our  executive  to  do,  the 
conducting  ol  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  in- 
stead of  making  those  negotiations  matter  for  con- 
gressional and  parliamentary  decisions.  The  ten- 
dency of  such  resort  is  obviously  to  a quarrel  and  a 
war.  Soon  there  would  be  an  end  of  discussion.  If 
the  president  recommends  to  congress  Lo  pass  such 
an  act  as  we  have  alluded  to  in  regard  to  Oregon,  it 
will  be  a virtual,  if  not  an  absolute  termination  of 
all  negotiation  on  the  subject  on  his  part.  Relinquish-' 
ing  negotiation,  he  appeals  to  congress.  What  would  j 
be  the  result  of  such  an  appeal,  or  what  the  result  | 
of  a dispute  between  our  congress  on  the  one  part 
and  the  British  parliament  on  the  other,  no  man  can 
doubt. 

If  the  president  takes  the  step  wc  have  above  al- 
luded  to,  that  result  is  not  six  months,  we  doubt  if  it 
is  three  months  off.  if  such  be  indeed  tha  eourse  da- 


them  in  such  due  time  too,  as  such  a contingency  would 
require.  And  we  say  further,  that  no  man  entrusted 
with  executive  powers,  who  ventured  to  neglect  so 
obvious  a duty,  could  survive  the  odium  that  that 
neglect  would  speedily  bring  upon  his  head,  from  an 
enlightened  people  and  an  observing  world. 

Our  hope,  may  we  not  again  add,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  appeared  in  the  public  journals, — still  may 
we  not  say  that  our  firm  belief  is,  that  President 
Polk  can  not  he  so  inconsiderate  of  the  interests  of 
the  country  and  of  his  own  responsibilities,  as  to 
venture  such  a course  as  the  publications  in  those 
journals  seem  to  indicate?  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  can  be  so  indifferent  to  the  unarmed  condi- 
tion of  ihe  country,  or  so  confident  of  the  pacific 
disposition  of  the  Britisli  government  towards  us,  as 
such  a course  on  his  part  would  imply. 

If  Oregon  is  ours,  and  we  decide  lo  have  it  “all  or 
none”  at  all  events,  and  if  the  time  has  arrived  for 
us  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  to  say  peremptorily  to  all 
other  powers,  “hands  off,”  then  we  say  it  is  time, 
full  time,  that  the  country  should  resound  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  preparations  for  war;  aye,  and 
for  such  a war  as  this  globe  of  ours  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed the  equal  of.  Come  when  it  may,  the  third 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  will 
be  no  child’s  play. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


New  York  custom  house  returns,  for  Oct.  1845: 
Imports.  Exports, 

Foreign  articles  | Foreign  articles 

liable  to  duty  $3,655,632  j liable  to  duty  $452,122 
Do.  free  857,556  | Do.  free  143,319 

Specie  & bull’ll.  36,980  | Domestic  prod’e.  2,593,035 

I Specie  & bull’n.  353,956 

$4,559,158  | 

| $3,542,432 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  (loco,)  intimates,  that  though  this 
wears  the  appearance  of  some  activity  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  port,  for  so  late  in  the  business 
year,  yet  “it  does  not  indicate  the  probability  of  a 
sufficient  income  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  swelled  to  an  extraordinary  amount  by  ihe 
expedition  to  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

This,  from  such  high  anti-taritf  authority,  goes  far 
to  confirm  the  impression  we  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed some  two  months  since,  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  when  he  set  himself  down  to  the  task  of 
making  out  for  congress  his  annual  reports  and  esti- 
mates, would  be  very  apt  to  find  the  present  tariff 
about  as  neat  a “revenue  tariff  ” according  to  the 
construction  of  all  except  the  very  ultra  “free  tra- 
ders,” as  could  well  be  contrived.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing a surplus  in  the  treasury,  to  quarrel  about 
the  distribution  of,  and  give  pretext  to  the  cry  of 
“down  with  high  duties,”  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
there  is  more  likelihood  of  deficiency  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  present  and  ap- 
proaching year.  The  tariff'  in  that  case,  as  Mr. 
Stewart,  ivl . C-,  of  Pennsylvania,  lately  remarked, 
would  appear  to  require  pulling  up  to  a “revenue 
standard,”  rather  than  pulling  down  lo  a revenue 
standard. 


Cotton  goods. — Domestics  exported  from  Boston, 
during  ihe  month  of  October  1845,  consisted  of  4,638 
bales  to  New  York;  2,352  to  Philadelphia;  lo  Balti- 
more 1,809;  to  Charleston  1,150;  to  Rto  Janeiro  397; 
to  the  East  Indies  239;  to  Manilla  245,  lo  South  Ame- 
rica 104;  to  (long  Kong  169— total  12,114  bales, — 
making  a total  for  the  live  months  past,  of  36,475 
bales;  same  time  last  yet  r 40,134  bales.  The  exports 
to  foreign  ports  for  the  last  live  months,  were  12,458 
bales;  same  lime  last  year  9,571  bales. 


signed  by  the  executive,  it  is  full  time  for  the  people 
to  bring  the  question  home,-— Are  we  prepared  for  a 
war  with  Great  Britain? 

Would  it  not  he  wise,  at  least  to  commence  pre. 
paring  for  such  a conflict,  Before  we  unmoor  from 
what  hold  we  have  for  a continuance  of  peace? 

Abruptly  terminaling  negotiations,  by  laying  hands 
upon  the  whole  territory  in  dispute,  and  in  a spirit 
of  defiance  singing  out,  “all  or  none,”  will  inevita- 
bly tiring  on  war,  " 

If  such  be  the  course  oonoktded  on  by  the  govern? 
ment,  we  say,  and  say  it  soberly,  tt  is' full  time  the 
nation  were  buckling  on  their  armour, 

Nay,  rnoj’e,— tvys  s §y  if  such  be  the  uUimlf  deter- 
mination, of  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  their  ob- 
vious polipy  should  be  at  least  tQ  postpone  the  fuj? 
flliqenf  Ql  suph  q purpose,  qntf!  tfle  country  have 
time  to  ayut  and  prepare  for  the  conflict-  We  =ay 
they  gre  bound  in  cpipipop  prudenpe,_-they  pre 
bound  by  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  coustituLipn, 
to  recommend  such  preparation*,  and  to  recommend 


Southern  cotton  manufactures.  — Export  of  Al- 
bany cotton  yarns  Tne  la?-1  Montgomery  Independent 
says;  “We  were  a good  deal  surprised  a few  day 
ago,  at  seeing  a large  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
yarns  from  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Marks  & Barnett, 
on  the  Tallapoosa,  on  their  way  to  the  river  for  ex- 
portation. On  enquiry  we  found  that  these  gentle- 
men had  been  exporting  large  quantities  of  yarn  to 
northern  factories,  not  finding  sale  sufficient  for  them 
here,  This  is  certainly  one  step,  and  a very  import- 
ant one,  in  advance  of  exporting  the  raw  material, 
and  must  bring  great  additional  wealth  into  our  state 
jf  generally  pursued,  as  it  will  at  least  divide  tne 
profits  of  the  manufactured  article  at  home,  No 
doubt  these  enterprising  gentlemen,  Messrs.  M.  & B., 
will  soon  be  able  to  pul  their  looms  into  operation. 
And  we  hope  to  see  tfie  day  when  Alabama  will  not 
only  use  her  own  fabrics,  flul  will  be  able  to  send 
tfie  manufactured  cottons  in  all  varieties  abroad,—? 
This  is  tfie  true,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy  against 
al!  oppressions  of  the  tariff',  real  or  imaginary,” 
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The  effects  of  commercial  treaties,  at  least  of 
the  commercial  treaty  which  was  negotiated  with 
England  by  our  present  minister  to  London,  Mr. 
McLane,  in  compliance  with  the  celebrated  instruc- 
tions which  he  received  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then 
secretary  of  state,  at  the  commencement  of  Gen’I. 
Jackson’s  administration,  are  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  we  find  in  the  New  York 
Express.  The  injury  of  the  arrangement  to  our  ship- 
ping interest,  has  been  gradually  but  surely  pro- 
gressing, and  has  not  by  any  means  yet  reached  its 
full  fathom.  Such  as  it  now  is,  however,  it  is  worth 
looking  at  and  of  being  well  considered.  The  state- 
ment says:  “Of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  states  south 
of  Virginia,  last  year,  forty-three  per  cent,  was  tak- 
en to  Liverpool  by  British  ships,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  table,  which  we  compile  from  a late 
British  publication: — 

British  ships.  American. 


New  Oileans  111  154 

Mobile  74  61 

Apalachicola  9 23 

Savannah  46  46 

Charleston  43  83 

Total  284  367 


In  Mobile  and  Savannah  the  British  ships  have 
had  the  largest  share.  At  Mobile,  the  second  cot- 
ton port  of  the  south,  British  ships  took  one  half, 
and  at  Savannah  in  the  same  proportion.  Ship  own- 
ers may  see  in  this  competition  the  true  cause  of  the 
low  rate  of  cotton  freights.” 

Trade  of  Belgium.  A very  interesting  article  in 
Hunt’s  Magazine  lias  been  gleaned  from  “Travels 
in  Belgium,  by  J.  E Tennent,  M.  P.,”  in  two  vo 
lumes,  published  in  England  in  1841;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  the  rapid  changes  which 
commercial  as  well  as  other  interests  in  the  condi- 
tions of  nations  are  making,  four  years  have  also 
wrought  considerable  alterations  there. 

The  trade  between  Belgium  and  the  United  States 


is  comparatively  trifling. 

Our  exports  in  1844  consisted  of — 

Whale  and  fish  oil  and  whalebone  §180,827 

Staves  and  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and 

turpentine  14,838 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  336,125 

Provisions  54,829 

Rice  248,074 

Cotton  760,319 

Tobacco  145,374 

Wax  24,610 

Lead  81,011 

Sundries  and  not  enumerated  . 6,564 

Total  domestic  exports  1,852,571 

Foreign  goods  exported  151,230 

Total  exports  2,003,801 

Imports — 

Articles  free  of  duty  §37,283 

Articles  not  enumerated  31,345 

Cloths,  cassirneres,  and  other  woollen 
fabrics  353,775 

Manufactures  of  cotton  12,281 

Manufactures  of  silk  2,319 

Manufactures  of  linen  and  lace  7,308 

Firearms  and  manufactures  of  metal  65,872 

All  other  manufactured  goods  and  ma- 
terials 9,S81 

Furs  undressed,  and  hatters’ and  other 

furs  38,745 

Zinc  40,442 

Wines  and  spirits  2,228 

Linseed  oil  22,060 

Unmanufactured  wool,  goat’s  hair,  and 

Manilla  hemp  8,785 

Cassia  706 

Coal  1,729 

Sundries  18 


§634,777 

We  found  the  statement  of  imports  from  Belgium 
which  is  given  in  the  Magazine  altogether  incorrect, 
end  have  compiled  the  above  from  the  treasury  an- 
nual statement. 

Belgium,  in  1844,  received  only  about  one-fiftieth 
of  the  merchandise  exported  from  the  U.  States. 

Belgium  was  in  the  plenitude  of  her  political 
power,  the  height  of  her  commercial  prosperity  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Bruges 
was  one  of  the  great  entrepots  where  the  furs  and 
iron  of  the  north  and  the  produce  of  the  Indies  were 
collected  previous  to  their  dispersion  over  Western 
Europe.  This  city  is  also  remaikable  for  originating 
the  idea  of  marine  insurance,  anu  for  the  erection  of 
the  first  exchange  for  the  convenience  of  merchants. 


It  was  a native  of  Bruges — Beharn — who,  fifty  years 
before  the  enterprise  of  Columbns,  ventured  to 
“tempt  the  western  main,”  and,  having  discovered 
the  Azores,  first  led  “the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a 
new  hemisphere.” 

Belgium  is  said  to  have  been  famous  even  before 
the  Christian  era  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  of 
all  descriptions.  Damask  has  been  made  there  from 
the  time  of  theCrusades,  the  art  having  been  brought 
from  Damascus  by  the  soldiers  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon. To  the  present  day  “Holland”  is  synonymous 
with  linen.  The  exports  of  linen  from  the  Nether- 
lands amounted  in  1784,  to  27,843,397  yards,  whilst 
in  1841,  with  an  increased  population  and  improved 
machinery,  it  amounted  to  only  30,000,009  yards  — 
Flax  is  still,  however,  the  staple  commodity  of  Bel- 
gium, and  its  cultivation  her  staple  employment, 
one  acre  in  every  eighty-six  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  country  being  devoted  to  its  cultivation;  in  some 
districts  one  acre  in  twenty  is  given  to  it,  and  in  the 
Pays  de  Waes  it  amounts  to  one  in  ten.  The  export 
of  flax  in  1831  amounted  to  5,449,388  kilogrammes, 
and  in  1838  to  9,459,056.  The  raw  material  and  its 
various  manufactures  produces  to  Belgium  an  annu- 
al income  of  63,615,000  francs.  The  superiority  of 
Belgian  flax  is  so  great  that  it  generally  ranges  from 
§400  to  §450  per  ton,  whilst  the  ordinary  average  of 
British  flax  does  not  exceed  §256. 

The  city  of  Ghent  has  lately  become  the  great 
emporium  of  the  flower  trade;  plants  and  roots  to  the 
value  of  a million  and  a half  of  francs  have  been 
exported  in  one  year  from  that  city. 

The  refinery  of  sugar  is  carried  on  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  Belgium.  There  are  between  sixty  and  se- 
venty refineries  in  the  country,  and  in  1838,  16.814,- 
946  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar  were  imported,  and 
8,113,897  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar  exported. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  trades  in  Brussels  is 
that  of  books,  especially  the  reprints  of  French  and 
foreign  literature.  The  value  of  the  volumes  thus 
produced  annually  is  said  to  exceed  six  millions  of 
francs,  of  which  two  millions  at  least  are  for  contre- 
facons  of  foreign  literature. 

Antwerp,  as  is  well  known,  contests  with  Holland 
and  Germany  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  printing. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  during  the  days  of  Plantin, 
the  celebrated  printer,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
famous  seats  of  the  art  in  Europe. 

In  1840,  1,028  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  160,658, 
entered  the  port  of  Antwerp.  In  1794  there  were 

12,000  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
in  Antwerp;  the  number  is  now  redued  to  200.  In 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  Belgium  the  hours  of  la- 
bor appear  to  be  very  severe.  In  one  establishment 
Mr.  Tennent  found  the  men  and  girls  working  four- 
teen hours  a day , exclusive  of  two  hours  for  stop, 
pages,  and  was  told  that  this  extent  of  labor  was  in 
dispensable  in  order  to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
market.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  has  been  (ai- 
ling off  since  1830,  having  diminished  sixty  per  cent, 
since  1S33.  They  amounted  1839  to  400,000  kilo- 
grammes. 

Belgium  has  embarked  largely  in  the  railroad  sys- 
tem, and  is,  from  the  nature  of  her  surface,  well 
adapted  to  that  mode  of  conveyance.  The  average 
cost  of  constructing  railroads  is  about  §42,500  per 
mile,  including  carriages  and  buildings.  The  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  this  country  is  immense.'  One 
establishment  brews  two  hundred  barrels  a day,  and 
its  usual  stock  on  hand  is  14,000  barrels.  The  con- 
sumption amounts  to  thirty-five  gallons  per  annum 
for  each  individual  of  the  population!  Not  more 
than  40,000  gallons  are  annually  exported. 

In  coals  Belgium  is  the  richest  country  of  the  west 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England;  the  coal 
districts  of  England,  Belgium,  and  France  being  hi 
the  proportions  of  5,  3,  and  05  per  cent,  on  their  re- 
spective surfaces,  whilst  the  quantities  produced  in 
1833  were  as  23,  4,  and  2j- 

The  woollen  trade  of  the  Ardennes  is  one  of  the 
oldest  national  occupations  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
the  country  is  dependent  upon  others  for  the  raw 
material  which  she  employs.  She  does  not  feed 
more  than  a million  of  sheep,  and  her  annual  imports 
of  wool  from  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  Spain 
exceed  15,000,000  francs. 

The  exports  of  Belgium  exhibit  a great  declension 
since  her  separation  from  Holland.  In  1831  they 
amounted  to  27,000,000  francs;  in  1836  they  were 
only  6,500,000.  This  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  its  exclusion  from  Germany  by  the 
operation  of  the  Zollverein.  Germany,  which  in 
1832  took  no  less  than  1,000,000  kilogrammes  of  Bel- 
gian cloth,  now,  on  an  average  of  lour  years,  does 
exceed  250,000. 

We  have  thus  given  a pretty  full  analysis  of  the 
commerce  of  Belgum,  which  we  think  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  iustructive. 


A New  Bedford  whaler,  has  just  completed  her 
fourth  successive  and  successful  cruises  after  whales 
within  eight  years,  and  has  brought  home  upwards 
of  thirteen  thousand  barrels  of  oil.  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  thirty  men,  and  during  tlial  lime  no  spirits 
of  any  kind  had  been  allowed  on  board  as  a bever- 
age  on  any  occasion,  nor  had  any  man  died  of  dis- 
ease, or  been  seriously  sick. 

Trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  March, 
1844,  there  was  an  interesting  report  from  the  war 
department  on  this  subject,  which  appears  to  have 
attracted  little  attention.  The  total  produce  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  lead  mines  in  1825  was,  in  round 
numbers,  664,000  pounds;  in  1827,  5,000,000.  In 
1838.  the  lead  shipped  from  Galena  and  ports  above, 

11.000  000  of  pounds;  in  1844,39,000,000;  and  es- 
timated lor  1845,  at  42,000,000  of  pounds.  The  pine 
lumber  sent  forward  from  the  mills  on  the  St.  Croix 
and  Cnippewa  rivers  in  Iowa,  in  1843,  was  21,000,- 
000  feet  of  plank,  boards,  and  joists,  52,000  square 
feet  of  hewn  timber,  3,400,000  shingles,  4,000,000 
of  laths.  From  the  mills  in  Wisconsin,  in  1842, 

8.500.000  feet  of  hoards,  plank,  and  joist,  2,000,000 
of  shingles,  1,200,000  laths.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  trade  of  Galena  and  ports  above  for  1843 
wps,  in  round  numbers,  exports,  lead  §937,000,  cop- 
per §11,000,  lumber  §225,000,  hides  §28,000,  agri- 
cultural products  §48,000;  total  exports  §1,250,000, 
The  vuiue  of  imports  §I,150,U00.  The  report  from 
which  the  above  is  extracted  is  senate  doc.  242  23lh 
congress,  1st  session.  It  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  those,  especially  members  of  congress, 
who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Commerce  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1844.  The 
whole  value  of  the  products  of  Spain  imported  into 
Cuba  during  1844  was  §5,726,271.  The  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  whole  island  was  as  follows: 

In  1840,  §25,941,783;  1841,  §26,774,614;  1842, 
§26,684,71)1;  1843,  §25,029,792;  1844,  §25,426,591. 

The  value  of  the  imports  was,  in  1840,  §24,700,- 
189;  1841.  §25,081  408;  1842,  §24,637,527, 1843,  §23,- 
422,096;  1S44,  §25,056,231. 

The  exports  of  sugar  for  1343  was  835,103  b xes, 
which  sold  for  §12  447,453;  do.  lor  1844  was  1,009,- 
565  boxes,  which  sold  for  §14,133,926. 

Holland. — Printing  invented  at  Haarlem.  Near 
the  church  is  a statue  of  “Haarlem’s  Glory,”  Lau- 
rent  Rosier,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  re- 
presenting him  holding  fortli  in  his  hand  the  letter 
A,  as  a type  of  his  claim  to  the  discovery.  Oppo- 
site is  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  upon  which  is 
inscribed,  “Memoriae  sacrum  Typography,  ars  ar- 
tium  conservatrix,  inc  primum  invenla  circa  annum 
1440.”  Tradition  says  that  Rosier  used  to  walk 
daily  in  a wood  near  the  town,  and  one  morning 
picked  up  a bit  of  bark,  upon  which  he  carved  a 
letter  w ith  such  success  that  he  was  induced  to  com- 
plete the  alphabet.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
by  inking  Ihem  he  could  produce  impressions  upon 
paper.  He  succeeded — and,  the  art  once  discovered, 
went  on  perfecting  his  essay  by  casting  letters  of 
lead  and  tin.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  Faust,  his 
workman,  stole  the  fount  on  Christmas  eve,  arid  car- 
ried it  to  Mayence,  where  he  endeavored  to  secure 
the  honor  of  tire  discovery,  but  the  merit  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  Roster.  In  the  Town  Hall  are  Ros- 
ter’s original  blocks,  with  a work  printed  by  him  in 
1440,  “Speculum  Humanas  Salvationis;”  and  Haar- 
lem is  still  celebrated  for  a foundry  of  Greek  arid 
Hebrew  characters,  from  tvhich  most  of  the  Jewish 
presses  in  Europe  are  supplied. 

The  commerce  and  progress  of  Chili.  A truly 
valuable  paper,  translated  from  the  French,  for 
“Simmond’s  Colonial  Magazine,”  and  republished 
with  additions  in  the  Merchants’ Magazirm.  With 
the  political  history  of  Chili  we  have  nothing  to  do 
in  tills  place:  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  since  she  has 
taken  her  place  among  the  independent  nations  of 
the  eat  th,  her  commercial  importance  and  value  may 
be  said- to  have  been  created.  In  1831  her  revenue 
was  1,517,537  piasters;  in  1835  it  was  2,003,421;  and 
in  1842  it  was  3,805,961  piasters.  A piaster  may, 
for  all  general  purposes,  be  estimated  at  §1  25. 

A rapid  developcment  of  the  resources  of  Chili 
has  taken  place;  the  government  is  mild;  taxes 
light;  order  established;  equitable  laws  administered 
to  botii  native  and  foreigner.  Perfect  liberty  is  guar- 
antied to  ttie  citizen  so  long  as  he  respects  that  of 
others,  and  an  absolute  equality  under  the  law, 
which  admils  of  no  titles,  privileges,  or  distinctions 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  protecting  all  alike 
by  the  same  safeguards. 

The  country,  which,  under  the  Spanish  sway,  was 
uncultivated  and  poor,  now  every  where  shows  fer- 
tile 1 uids,  rich  plantations,  and  artificial  meadows. 
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Fine  villages,  farms,  schools,  and  public  institutions 
now  occupy  the  places  of  the  poor  huts  of  former 
times.  Every  thing  has  increased,  every  thing  has 
grown  more  important. 

The  annual  mining  produce  under  the  Spaniards 
was,  on  the  average — silver  23,500  marcs.  (1  marc 
equals  8 oz.;)  copper  25,000  marcs.  In  1834  it  had 
risen  to — silver  164,000  marcs;  copper  75,000  marcs. 

The  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  is 
shown  very  forcibly  by  the  fact  that,  until  1830,  the 
maximum  amount  raised  by  the  customs  had  been 


it  had  risen  to  1,936,323 
from  Valparaiso  were,  in 


800,000  piasters;  in  1842 
piasters. 

The  principal  exports 
the  years  1836  to  1840: 

Copper,  in  bars  108.763  cwt. 

Copper,  ore  71,838  do. 

Lucerne  seed  10,422  do. 

Cheese  222  6i5  do. 

Flour  190,783  do. 

Gold,  in  bars  7,220  marcs. 

Silver,  in  bars  322,917  do. 

Hides  254,394  No. 

From  1841  to  1843: 

Copper,  in  bars  252,752  cwt. 

Copper,  ore  905,032  do. 

Gold,  coined  and  in  bars  16,590  marcs. 

Silver,  coined  and  in  bars  130,066  do. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  prospering  in  the 

same  ratio,  as  the  soil  of  Chili  is  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  yields  all  the  European  and  a great  por- 
tion of  the  tropical  products;  and  the  general  return 
from  the  land  is  twenty,  in  some  provinces  thirty, 
and  in  others  even  a hundred  times  the  quantity  of 
seed  employed.  As  a proof  of  the  increased  import- 
ance of  agriculture  in  Chili,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  government  tithes  for  1833  amounted  to 
201. U00  piasters,  and  in  1841  to  248,753  piasters. — 
As  the  tithe  law  is  no  great  favorite  with  the  farmer, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  estimates  will 
not  be  overdone;  probably  they  do  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  his  actual  harvest. 

The  external  credit  of  the  republic  has  kept  pace 
with  her  internal  improvement.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  seaport  of  Valparaiso  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that,  while  in  1834  only  450  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  77,700  tons,  en- 
tered this  port,  the  entries  in  1842  amounted  to  685 
vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  187,453  tons. 

The  entries  in  all  the  Cnilian  ports  were,  in  1842: 
Inwards  ( vessels)  1,333  339,019  tons.  Outwards, 
do.  1,374,328.288  tons. 

The  amount  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Chili  in  1844  was  $1,105,221;  the  amount  of  imports 
from  Chili  Lo  the  United  States  in  1844  was  $750,- 
370. 

The  principal  products  of  Chili  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  mercury,  iron,  coals;  cattle  of  every  descrip 
tion,  particularly  horses  and  mules;  the  best  fruits 
and  most  valuable  legumes;  and  corn,  wine,  and  olive 
oil  in  abundance.  Such  a bountiful  soil,  with  a more 
salubrious  climate  than  is  possessed  by  any  other 
part  of  South  America,  needed  only  the  blessing  of 
liberty  to  render  it  all  that  could  be  wished  for  as 
the  abode  of  civilized  man. 

“Looking  at  Chili  in  its  present  state,  it  is  really 
scarcely  credible  that  this  is  the  same  country  winch, 
under  the  Spaniards,  had  no  trade  whatever  with  any 
other  nation  of  the  world;  which  had  no  other  inter- 
course but  with  Peru  and  Buenos  Apes,  and  whose 
revenue  was  not  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  ot  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  its 
capital.” 


Shoe  and  leather  trade.  When  quite  a lad,  I 
went  as  such  into  a shoe  store  in  Market  street,  be- 
tween Charles  and  Hanover,  and  within  a couple  of 
doors  of  where  old  Peter  Wyant  then  kept  one  of  the 
principal  traveller’s  taverns  of  the  city.  When  I 
first  went  to  the  said  store,  nearly  the  whole  assort- 
ment of  shoes  in  that,  as  well  as  every  other  shoe 
store  in  the  city,  was  imported  either  from  England 
or  F'rance.  It  was  at  the  crisis  of  the  revolution, 
when  the  French  slippers,  as  they  were  then  called, 
were  superceding  the  aristocratic  high-heeled  shoes, 
in  which  our  ancestorial  dames  used  to  dance  the 
stately  and  formal  hornpipe  with  such  grace. — 
Yankee  shoes,  heavy,  rough,  coarse  articles,  occupi- 
ed a few  of  our  back  shelves.  The  Yankee  shoes 
had  just  begun  a contest  with  the  then  existing  prac- 
tice, of  every  family  having  their  own  shoes  made 
up  in  their  own  house,  by  shoemakers,  who  at  that 
time  carried  their  “kit”  from  house  lo  house,  and 
worked  up  the  leather  which  the  housekeeper  had 
previously  had  tanned  at  the  tanners  for  ttie  purpose 
of  shoeing  his  own  feet  and  those  of  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily, for  the  year. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, at  the  time  alluded  lo,  sided  with  the  F'rench, 
in  their  struggle  for  “liberty  and  equality,”  aided  lo 


I banish  the  bigh-heeled  shoes  here,  as  their  memora- 
ble victories  over  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  aided  the  sans-culottes  in  banishing 
the  Bourbons  from  France.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  struggle  for  fashion  as  well  as  for 
power,  that  the  sans  culottes  substituted  pants  for  the 
breeches  of  the  old  regime. 

But  the  period  alluded  to  deserves  some  kindly 
recollection  from  its  dating  another  revolution. — 
Just  then,  the  effects  of  a protective  tariff,  in  be- 
half of  the  American  manufacturer  began  their 
wholesome  and  effective  operation  upon  the  shoe  and 
leather  trade  and  the  manufactures  of  both.  I was 
not  more  than  eighteen  months  in  the  store  alluded 
lo,  but  in  that  lime  the  American  tariff  of  protection, 
had  seated  the  American  manufacturer  of  the  article 
in  his  own  domicile,  at  work  in  his  own  shop,  and 
had  nearly  banished  both  English  and  French  manu- 
factured shoes  from  our  shelves.  What  was  said, 
and  written,  and  done,  especially  by  the  foreign 
agents  of  the  shoe  business,  on  perceiving  that  their 
“ occupation ” was  about  to  leave  them,  is  yet  fresh  in 
my  recollection.  Instead  of  orders  for  hundreds  of 
dozen  pairs  of  this  and  of  that  kind,  to  have  a mea- 
gre half  dozen  pair  cautiously  ordered,  was  to  them 
a sad  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  To  see 
the  shelves  of  the  shoe  stores  where  the  home  made 
shoes  were  crowding  the  imported  article  oft',  and 
cramping  the  slock  within  the  dimension  of  a glass 
counter  case,  was  truly  ominous;  and  the  w ay  they 
sung  out  “free  trade,”  and  cursed  protective  duties, 
might  serve  as  a pattern  for  some  of  our  free  trade 
editors  of  the  present  day.  The  revolution  went  on, 
however,  and  the  Yankee  shoe  business  prospered. — 
American  feet  have  from  that  time  been  generally 
shod  with  American  shoes,  made  up  by  American 
workmen  out  of  American  materials.  Soon  there 


The  latest  English  papers  state  that  in  the  month® 
of  August  and  September,  about  500  bales  of  wool 
were  received  from  the  United  States.  We  further 
learn  that  during  October,  over  1560  bales  have 
been  shipped  to  England  from  New  York,  and  some 
from  other  ports. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  report  of 
the  directors  contains  interesting  facts  on  the  subject 
of  railroads: — 


Cost  0 

f the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 

road  to  Cumberland 

#7, 

623,626 

Length  of  the  railroad 

177  miles. 

Average  cost,  per  mile 

47,077 

Summary  of  Receipts. 

Aggegatc  of 

Official  From 

Amount  from 

passengers  and 

year . 

passengers. 

tonnage. 

tonnage. 

1836 

$128  126  30 

$153,186  23 

$281,312  53 

1837 

145,625  29 

155,676  09 

301,301  38 

1838 

166,693  53 

198.530  79 

365,224  32 

1839 

173,860  44 

233,487  06 

497,347  50 

1840 

177,035  75 

255,847  95 

482,883  70 

1841 

179,615  80 

211,451  07 

391,069  87 

1842 

181,177  35 

245,315  31 

426.492  66 

1843 

274,617  27 

360,647  81 

575,235  08 

1844 

336,876  32 

321,743  66 

658,619  98 

1845 

309,882  30 

368,720  88 

738,603  18 

Total 

$2,133,510  33  $2,444,579  85 

$4,578,090  20 

Aggregate  of  passengers  for  the  above 

pe- 

riod 

1,605,246 

Gross 

receipts  in  1845 

$738,603 

Gross 

expenses 

363,841 

Net  receipts 

$374,762 

was  no  competition  from  abroad,  and  for  many  years 
none  existed.  But  so  soon  as  under  the  compromise 
act , the  foreign  article  was  again  admitted  at  a very 
trifling  duty,  in  came  French  and  English  shoes  and 
boots,  at  rates  which  our  workmen  could  illy  com- 
pete with.  The  tariff  of  1842  stopped  the  current, 
considerably,  and  arrested  the  ruin  with  which  our 
shoe  and  leather  dealers  were  imminently  threatened. 
The  trade  received  a new  impulse,  and  we  see  by  an 
article  in  a New  Orleans  paper,  that  competition  of 
our  own  tradesmen  is  now  bringing  down  prices  ra- 
pidly. The  article  alluded  lo,  says  that  the  New 
Orleans  market  is  now  so  glutted  with  shoes,  that 
prices  have  declined  ten  per  cent.,  and  consign- 
ments are  being  re-shipped,  and  closes  by  saying 
‘ shoes  will  be  cheap  this  winter.” 

Manufactures  and  susiness  of  Lowell.  The  Low- 
ell Courier  publishes  the  returns  of  the  business  of  Low- 
ell, fur  the  year  1844,  as  gathered  by  tire  assessors  of  the 
city,  and  which  reach  near  ten  millions  ol  dollars. — 


There  are  now  in  Lowell  the  following  mills. 

Colton  mills.  29 — Spindles.  208,148" 

Do.  used,  25,422  98  lbs. — yds.  of  cot.  goods,  74,138,711 
Value  of  goods  made,  $3, 905. 642 

Cotton  yarn,  lbs.  10,200 — valued  at  2.046 

Cot  batting,  lbs  750,000 — 11  52,000 

Pelisse  wad.  lbs.  2i,0u0 — “ 5,200 

Cot.  flan.  yds.  2,000,000—  “ 200,000 

Calico  manufactories,  2 

Yds.  cal.  print,  14,910,165—  “ $!1,531,200 

Bleach,  and  col.  estah’s  1 

Yds.  bl’d.  or  col.  8,600,000—  “ 800,000 

Woollen  mills,  3 — sets  woolPn  mach,  33 

Lbs.  wool  used,  1,200,000 — yds.  b.  cloth  made  100,000 
Valued  at  $250,000 

Yds.  cassimeres,  510,471 — “ 605,000 

Yds.  ken.  jeans,  90,000 — “ 15,000 

Yds.  flannel,  333,759-  “ 73,271 

Yds.  green  bock’g,  2,291 — “ 1,000 

Pairs  blankets,  2,297-  “ 6,891 

Lbs.  wooll’n  yarn,  30,935 — “ 5,568 

Mills  for  manufacturing  carpels,  3 

Pounds  of  wool  consumed,  825  438 

Yards  made,  412,220 — rugs  made,  1,862 

Value  of  rugs  and  carpets,  $368,314 

The  extent  of  these  leading  branches  may  be  shown 
at  a glance,  as  follows: — 

Males 


Capital. 

emp’d. 

Females.  Total. 

Cotton  lactories,  $8,475,000 

1,297 

5,899 

7,196 

Calico  factories,  750,000 

430 

37 

467 

Bleaching  works.  75,000 

80 

5 

85 

VVollen  factories,  826,000 

318 

684 

1,002 

Carpels  and  rugs,  324,000 

254 

188 

444 

$10,447,000 

2,371 

6,813 

9,194 

Miscellaneous,  670,700 

1,036 

151 

1,181 

Total,  $11,417,700 

3,407 

6,968 

10,736 

3 he  item  of  miscellaneous  is 

made  up  from 

the  fol- 

lowing  articles,  which,  though  small  alone,  make  in  the 
aggregate,  no  small  sum: 

Hosiery,  castings,  machinery,  locks,  copper  works, 
brass,  do.  paper,  brush,  saddlery,  upholstery,  hats  and 
caps,  cards,  carriages,  soap  and  tallow,  powder,  tin- 
ware, boots,  cigars,  building  stones,  marble  blocks,  lum- 
ber, &c. 


Trade  of  New  Orleax 

s.  According  to  the  N.  O. 

Price  Current,  made  up  to  the  31st  August,  1845,  the  cot- 

ton  exported  from  New  Orleans  was: 

For  the  years  1843 — ’44, 

895,375  bales- 

“ “ 

1844—' 1 4 5, 

984,616  “ 

Tobacco  for  the  year  1843- 

—’44, 

81 .249  hhds. 

“ 1344- 

-’45, 

63,679  “ 

The  sugar  crop  appears 

to  be  of  a 

most  fluctuating 

character: 

In  1828  ii  was  88,000  hhds. 

| In  1840  it  was  87,000  hhds. 

“ 1832  ‘ 

70,000  « 

| “ 1841 

“ 90,000  “ 

“ 1834  ‘ 

‘ 100,000  “ 

| “ 1842 

“ 140  000  “ 

“ 1835  • 

30.000  “ 

1 “ 1S43 

‘ 100,000  “ 

“ 1837 

‘ 65,000  “ 

1 “ 1844 

“ 200,000  “ 

“ 1839  ‘ 

115,000  “ 

1 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  imported 
into  New  Orleans  was: 

In  1841— ’42,  $45,716,045  | In  1843— ’44,  $60,094  716 
“ 1842 — ’43,  53,728  054|  “1844 -’45,  57,199,122 

The  direct  imports  of  foreign  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt, 
have  been  as  follows: 


1812— ’3. 

Coffee  (hags)  145,621 

Sugar,  Havana  (boxes)  2,233 
Salt.  Liverpool  (sacks)  239,427 
“ Turks  Isfd.  &c.  (bus.)  129,520 


1843— ’4.  1844— ’5. 

213,939  171,763 

10  1 52  3,473 

302  350  361,486 

309,650  518,407 


Sugar  Trade  of  Eurofe.  Import  and  Stock  1st  Oc- 
ober  1845. 

1841.  Imports.  1845. 

3reat  Britain,  396,500,000  lbs.  462.800,000  lbs. 

Oilier  purts  ol  Europe,  401,700,000  4 13,900,000 

Total,  808,200,000  lbs.  976,700,000  lbs. 

1844.  1845. 

3reat  Britain,  164,600,000  lbs.  136  600,000  lbs. 

Other  ports  in  Europe,  69,200,000  69,200,000 


Total, 


233,800,000 


205,600,000  lbs. 


Banks  Statistics-  Banks  of  South  Carolina. — The 
leading  features  of  such  of  the  Batiks  of  South  Carolina, 
as  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  18th  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  are  thus  stated  for  the  periods  mentioned,  in 
the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  for  the  last  three 
months: — 

July  31.  Aug  31.  Sept.  30. 
Loan,  5,614.290  6,067,150  6,236,861 

Specie,  1,043,525  855.291  780,325 

Circulation  2,262,164  3,031,910  2,091,437 

Deposits,  1,733,227  1,632,679  1,791,076 

Domestic  Bills,  296,580  251  700  395,832 

Foreign,  38,189  45,100  258,956 

These’  banks  have  increased  their  purchase  of  ex 
change  about  $400,000  and  their  specie  has  undergone  a 
continued  diminution,  as  has  also  their  circulation. 

Banks  of  Georgia. — The  returns  of  the  Banks  of  Geor- 
gia, to  September  30th,  of  the  present  year,  compare 
with  the  previous  year  as  follows: 

1844. 


Mechanics’, 
bk.  ot'  Brunswick, 
Bank  of  Augusta, 
Planters’  Bank, 
Aug’a  Ins.  & Bk. 
Marine  and  Fire, 

Total, 


369,822  173,745 
169, S04  77,637 
519,714  107,998 
433,411  211,020 
196,657  64,308 

745,398  176,227 


1845 

i * \ 

842,175  191  311 
78,797  56,684 
481,583  86,456 
482,916  177,658 
196,857  64  308 
676,505  209,342 


2,455,006  807,935  2,758,743  785,650 
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Mechanics’, 

Bk.  of  Brunswick, 
Bank  of  Augusta, 
Planters’  Bank, 
Aug’a  Ins.  & Bk. 
Marine  and  Fire, 

Total, 


Circul'n.  Dep'st. 
348,350  77,287 
128,734  18,316 

141,751  89,199 

240,467  156,924 
65,188  20,128 
581,528  192,359 


In  Debt. 
488,145  87,178 
125,880  48,381 
1 14,071  98,175 

191,020  179,179 
65, 18S  20,128 
513,186  134,639 


1,509,097  554,243  1,528,088  567,672 


This  shows  an  increase  in  the  loans  of  $303,737,  and 
a diminution  in  the  specie  on  hand  of  $23,776,  while  the  1 ty  thousand  dollars. 
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circulation  has  increased  $18,997,  and  the  deposits  $13,- 
429. 

Banks  of  Illinois. — The  annexed  statement  from  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  and  branches,  ' 
comparing  their  aggregate  condition  in  1641,  1842  and  l 
1845,  shows  the  progress  of  the  bank  commissioners  in  ( 
liquidating  the  affairs  of  those  institutions.  The  report  I 
of  the  commissioners  does  not  give  a very  encouraging 
account  of  the  concern.  It  is  stated  to  be  impossible  to  1 
ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  value  of  the 
Assets,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  over  33j  cents  on  the 
dollar  can  now,  or  will  be  for  several  years  to  come,  rea- 
lized on  the  real  estate  of  the  bank.  The  expenses  of 
the  bank,  such  as  payment  of  takes,  collection,  fees,  &c., 
are  constantly  absorbing  the  assets.  The  amount  put 
down  as  notes  of  other  banks — $11,278— can  hardly  be 
called  an  asset  of  the  banks,  as  it  consists  of  Cairo  paper  I 
which  is  worthless.  The  claim  against  the  State — $109,-  l 
322 — will  in  ail  probability  never  be  allowed,  however  i 
just  it  may  be,  and  very  little  can  be  expected  from  that  [ 
item  of  assets.  The  amount  of  specie  on  hand  is  rapid- , 
ly  diminishing,  and  another  year  or  two  will  suffice  to 
bring  the  affairs  of  the  banks  to  a focus,  so  that  the 
stockholders  can  judge  pretty  correctly  the  valued  their 
investments.  The  following  figures  show  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  Bank  and  branches: — 


Bills  discounted. 

Bills  of  exchange, 

Loans  on  real  estate, 

Suspended  debt, 

State  stocks, 

State  scrip, 

Stock  state  Bk.  of  Illniois,  2,100  10,100  173,300 

Real  estate,  471,995  882,270  1,051,328 

Same,  subject  to  redemp- 
tion, 87,077 

Incidental  expenses,  14.699  11,811  S13 

Due  by  other  Banks  797,278  39.051  5,294 

“ States  ol  Illinois,  292,773  109,322 

“ Fund  Commis’rs,  156,496 

Branch  Balances,  60,809  3,793 

Cash,  viz.- — 

Notes  of  other  Banks,  129,977  25,422  11,278 

Specie,  329,640  503,838  22,295 

$7,555,960 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  slock: — 

Owned  by  the  State,  2.100,000  2,100,000  50,000 

“ individuals,  1,546,125  1,537,500  1,537,600 

Real  estate  fund,  400,000  200,000  200,000 

Surplus  fund,  900, 0U0  90,000  90,000 

Circulation,  3,105,615  1,184,132  136,757 

Due  to  other  banks,  117,893  6,507  70 

Unclaimed  dividends,  1,663  772  750 

Canal  commissioners,  9,917  2,930 

Bills  payable,  28,718 

Balances,  22,026 

Discount,  ex.  inter’l,  &c.  86,790  272,786  188,182 

Checks  outstanding,  5,828  418 

Deposite  account,  85,850  83,612  2,228 

Certificates  issued,  407,128 


three  hundred  and  fifty-six  who  are  opposed  by  credi- 
tors. 

Some  of  the  statements  are  almost  incredible;  for  in- 
stance, that  out  of  the  number  2550  bankrupts  there 
should  be  268  whose  debts  were  over  $100,000,  and  12 
over  a million  each.  Ol  Ihese  latter,  the  largest  was  one 
of  the  Messrs.  Josephs,  whese  liabilities  were  5,781,000. 
The  whole  amount  of  indebtedness  issued  out  by  tne 
operations  of  the  law.  reaches  l lie  enormous  uinouut  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  five  hundred  and  eigh- 

2166 
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Whole  number  of  Bankrupts  petitioning 


Do 


do 


do  petitioned  against 
Whole  number 


2550 


Merchants, 
Clerks, 
Mechanics, 

No  occupation, 
Brokers, 
Farmers, 
Gentlemen, 
Agent: 


ASSETS. 

[Pennsylvanian. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

1841. 

1842. 

1845. 

1,707,751 

447,040 

932,264 

137,964 

505,643 

423,850 

336,237 

75,621 

670  397 

731,318 

489,668 

2,101,819 

243,396 

1.636,000 
' 16  624 

1 17,005 

Number  discharged,  2160 

Not  yet  discharged,  300 

Opposed  by  creditors,  356 

They  describe  themselves  as  follows: 

726  | Physicians,  26 

405  | Lawyers,  18 

372  | Office-holders,  15 

161  | Auctioneers,  12 

85  | Laborers,  1 1 

47  | Victuallers,  11 

40  | Other  occupations,  500 

- . 31  I 

Residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1900 

Do  out  ol  the  city  do.  650 

There  are  40  petitioners  whose  debts  are  each 

under  $1,000 

There  are  268  petitioners  whose  debts  are  each 
over  100,000 

There  are  12  petitioners  whose  debts  are  each 
over  1,000,000 

The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  is  about  120, 580, 4)5 

The  largest  amount  in  one  petition  is  about  5,781.000 

Lowest  248,25 

' iV.  Y.  Cour.  Enq. 

Imports  and  Extorts  into  the  port  of  New-Yorr 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1844  AND  1S45. 


5,800,053  2,644,690 


The  returns  for 
lows: — 


$7,355,963  5,800,058  2,644,690 

the  past  seven  years  have  been  a3  fol- 


Imports.  1844. 

1845. 

.Value  of  free  goods  ini- 

ported  this  month 

$653,845 

$857,566 

Do.  dutiable 

3,913,283 

3,653,302 

Specie 

43,539 

36,9S0 

Total  value  of  the  Im- 
ports for  the  nine  pre- 

vious  months 

65,066,183 

57,786,999 

69,676,850 

62.334,847 

Deduct 

62,334,847 

A falling  off  as  eompar- ) 



ed  with  last  year  S 

$7,342,603 

Exports. 

Value  of  domestic  mer- 

chandize  exported 

$1,837,883 

$2,593,035 

Do.  for’gn.  free  goods  do. 

106,886 

143,319 

Do.  do.  dutiable  do. 

146,079 

452,122 

Do.  do  specie 

1,260,675 

353,953 

Total  value  of  the  Exports 
for  the  nine  previous 

months 

25  683,081 

23,462,201 

29,094,630 

27,004,630 

Deduct 

27,084.004 

A falling  oil'  as  compared  ) 

with  last  year  ) 

$2,079,974 

Amount  of  duties  received 

1,335,217  78 

1,174,051  92 

1,174,051  92 

A falling  oft'  ot 

$165  195  93 

Ilec.  from  Jan.  1 to  No- 

vent  her  1 

20,599,939  31 

16,292,618,  95 

Deduct 

16,292,613  95 

A falling  off  of 

$4,302,370  36 

New  importation  of  stock. — The  Worcester  Spy,  an- 
nounces the  safe  arrival  of  the  fine  stock  from  England 
and  Scotland — procured  ihrough  the  wise  and  munifi- 
cent liberality  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mass.  Agricul'uraJ' 
Society.  These  animals  are  of  the  Ayrshire  and  North 
Devon  races,  of  the  purest  blood.  The  importation  vvilE 
be  ol  inappreciable  value  to  the  improvement  of  the 
stock  of  the  Country — and  the  Devons  especially,  most 
acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  the  beautilul  bright  red 
cattle,  which  have  so  long  had  the  preference  with  the 
farmers  ol  our  own  country.  The  cattle,  we  under- 
stand, are  placed  in  the  race  of  that  most  excellent  and: 
spirited  Agriculturst,  Elias  Phinncy,  Esq.  of  Lexing- 
ton, one  of  the  Trustees  of  that  State  S iciely,  until  it 
can  bo  determined  where  to  locate  them,  most  advanta- 
geously for  the  public  benefit. 

Manilla  Hemp  imlignousin  Missouri. — The  St-  Lnuist 
Missourian  says  that  wild  hemp,  has  been  found  in  that 
slate,  a farmer  from  St.  Lotiris  county,  being  in  Cap- 
tain .lenk’s  hentp  warehouse,  accidentally  saw  some 
Manilla  hemp,  made  inquiry  what  it  was,  and,  u(>»ii  be- 
ing informed  that  it  was  Manilla  hemp,  said  lie  had  pro- 
duced something  exactly  like  it  from  a weed  on  his  farm,, 
and  that  lie  would  send  in  a sample,  which  he  did;  and 
it  proves  to  he  a variety  of  the  Manilla  hemp,  resembling" 
almost  the  New  Zealand  hemp;  but  it  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  the  same  genus  as  the  New  Zealand,  Sisal,  and 
St.  Domingo  hemp,  from  which  all  our  heavy  cordage  is 
made.  If  this  can  be  found  in  any  quantity,  it  is  a- 
most  valuable  discovery. 

Alpaccas. — We  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  newspa- 
pers that  ex-governor  Paine,  of  Vermont,  has.  sent  or- 
ders to  South  America  for  a number  of  Alpaccas,  with 
tlie  view  of  naturalizing  them,  if  possible,  in  that 
stale- 

Wool  trade  Ohio  wool. — The  Cincinnati  Chronicle- 
thinks  that  the  wool  produced  in  Ohio,  amounts  to  about 
2,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  adds: — One  ot  the  best 
flocks  which  have  come  within  our  notice  in  O do,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Hildebrand,  of  Stark  county,  near  Massillon. — 
We  are  informed  that  Mr  Hildebrand’s  fleece  was  ac- 
tually sold  in  Lowell  for  one  dollar  per  pound,  which  13 
three  times  the  common  price.  T/tis  was  owing  to  the- 
superior  quality  of  the  article.” 


Flour 

Trade — Imports  of  Flour  i 

: it  Ihe  ports  of  Hot- 

ton,  New 

York,  and  New  Orleans: 

Boston. 

New  York. 

New  Orleans. 

1835 

408,469 

1,154,613 

287,232 

1836 

418,597 

1,133,554 

253,500 

1837 

423,246 

904,488 

320.208 

1838 

379,704 

1,183  871 

434,984 

1839 

451  667 

989,567 

482,523 

1840 

619,361 

1,863,313 

476,196 

1841 

574,233 

1,154,700 

439  688 

1842 

609,460 

1,457,036 

521,175 

1843 

610,964 

1,612,921 

• 502,507 

1844 

689  200 

1,581,137 

533,312 

European  Free 

Trade  The 

London  corres- 

Discount. 

1838,  $3,522,480 

1839,  3 550,142 
2,825,189 
1,801,546 
1,130,993 
1,014,611 


1840, 

1842. 

1844, 

1845, 


Loans  on  Real 
real  estate,  estate. 
434,470  25,806 

442,033  72,414 

423,854  471,995 
336,337  882  270 
96,787  1,065,794 
75,621  1,081,328 


Circulat'n. 

1,838,325 

2,559,735 

3,105,615 

1,494,132 

661,651 

543,935 


Specie. 

524,992 

517,352 

529,640 

503,336 

49,009 

22,295 


Bank  of  France.  Statement  as  of  25th  Sept.,  1815: 

Francs. 

Arif:  Cash  in  hand  229,444,944 

Discounts  and  loans  193,787,475 

Branch  bank  accounts  59,595,297 

Rents,  public  securities,  & reserve  fund  52,344,864 
In  credit  and  various  items  145,249 

Pastif.  Notes  in  circulation  259,232,832 

Current  account  201,573,630 

Capital  and  reserve  84,900,000 

Sundries  items  4,304,319 

Discounts,  advances  and  loans  made  I jgg  477  7QQ 
during  the  quarter  S ’ ' 

Movements  of  acts.,  current,  private  51,447,100 
Do.  public  143,501,000 

General  movements  of  caisses  3 437,199,500 

Bankrupt  statistscs  The  following  statement,  fnr- 
nishtd  by  the  clerk  ol  the  U.  S.  Bankrupt  Court  will  be 
found  interesting.  It  appears  the: e are  three  hundred 
and  ninety  prisoners  who  have  not  been  discharged,  and 


Agricultural  The  fruits  of  agriculture. — In  the 
course  of  a lecture  recently  delivered  in  New  York  by 
Professor  Wines,  lie  said  that  after  a most  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  entire  value  of  the  greai  amount  ol  cargo 
carried  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
botli  ways,  the  amount  was  found  to  be  only  about  equal 
to  the  annual  crop  of  oats  and  beans,  produced  in  Great 
Britain!  That  the  amount,  of  bread  stuffs  annually  rais- 
ed in  me  state  of  New  York  (890,030,009  bushels)  was 
equal  in  value  to  triple  tbe  amount  of  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  whole  country! —and  that  the 
Indian  corn  crop  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  equals  in 
value  our  exports  to  Graet  Britain  and  France,  (the  hula 
of  all  we  sell  to  foreign  countries,)  and  is  precisely  equal 
in  value  to  the  entire  cotton  crop  ot  ail  the  states  and  terri- 
tories! 

The  potato  rot  in  New  Jersey. — We  learn  by  the  Bur- 
lington Gazette  that  Nathan  Stowell,  of  that  place, 
lias  been  directing  his  attention  for  four  years  past  to  the 
subject  of  rot  in  the  potato,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the 
cause  of  a disease  which  begins  to  threaten  very  serious 
consequences.  Mr.  Stowell  thinks  to  rot  is  owing  to  the 
sound  seed  having  all  run  out,  and  that  too  little  new 
seed  lias  been  produced.  He  itas  himself  produced  a 
fine  crop  of  new  potatoes  from  tubers  of  the  Foxite  va 
riety,  ami  out  of  nearly  filly  bushels,  not  a single  potato 
is  diseased.  The  vines  were  free  from  blight.  A patcli 
of  Mercers  close  by  were  grievously  afflicted  with  the  rot. 

This  hint  may  prove  exceedingly  useful  whether  the 
idea  that  the  potato  disease  is  occasioned  by  the  cause 
here  supposed  or  not,  is  correct. 


pondent  of  the  Washington  Union,  in  a letter  dated 
30th  Sept.,  attempts  to  prove  that  neither  Eng- 
land or  France  will  be  disposed  to  risk  a war  with 
us  in  behalf  of  Mexico,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
object  in  his  famous  speech  in  parliament  upon  the^ 
Oregon  question  was  only  to  obtain  from  the  United 
States  Ins  darling  object,  concessions  in  favor  of 
British  commerce  and  manufacturers  in  a commer- 
cial treaty,  in  which  are  to  be  settled  all  difficulties 
betweeii  us.  In  the  course  of  his  arguments,  in. 
proof  of  this,  the  writer  alluded  to  says,  "England, 
it  is  now  quite  certain,  has  lost  the  market  of  cen- 
tral Europe.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  congress  of 
the  Zoll-Verein,  now  sitting  in  Carlsruhe,  (Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden),  is  determined  to  increase  the  duty 
on  twist — of  which  seventy  millions  of  pounds  are 
annually  consumed  in  Germany — by  one  hundred 
and  filly  per  cent,  at  least;  and  that  the  spinners  of 
the  south  demand  even  an  augmentation  of  two  hun- 
dred per  eent.  Since  the  late  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
England — which  is  now  admitted  even  by  the  Eng 

lisli  prints  to  have  been  a complete  failure the- 

kir.g  of  l’tussia  is  willing  to  increase  the  duty  on 
twht  from  2 to  5 rtx  dollars,  and  it  is  known  to  those 
who  are  well  informed,  that  the  Prussian  deputies  af 
the  congress  have  received  instructions  not  to  carry 
their  opposition  to  a still  higher  duty  further  than, 
might  meet  the  views  of  the  majority  of  Us  mem- 
bers. The  fact  is,  Germany  will  soon  learn  to  spin. 
Iter  own  cotton  and  wool;  and  as  to  flax  and  licet),  it 
is  intended  that  England  shall  be  prevented  from, 
throwing  Irish  manufactures  into  the  markets  of 
Lcipsic  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.” 

Law  of  I rade.  Some  of  the  flour  dealers  ah 
Oswego,  A.  Y.,  refuse  to  deliver  to  the  speculators- 
who  purchased  of  them  lately,  on  the  ground,  that 
said  speculators  were  apprised  of  the  advance  in 
prices  in  Europe,  and  took  advantage  of  the  holders,  ' 
not  knowing  it.  The  case  goes  into  court.  If  vve 
mistake  not,  it  is  a point  long  since  decided,  that 
contracts  under  such  circumstances  cauuot  b«  tn- 
forced. 
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POSTSCRIPT.  The  steamer  Britannia,  with  Li- 
verpool dates  to  the  4th  inst.,  was  telegraphed  off  Bos- 
ton, be/hre  the  cars  left  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Of 
course,  papers  13  days  Inter  are  looked  for  with  impa- 
tience. 

Three  days  later  intelligence  from  Liv  rpnol  is  brought 
by  the  new  propeller  packet  ship  Massachusetts,  which 
left  on  the  22d  October,  met  with  heavy  westerly  gales, 
touched  upon  Nantucket  Point  Rip,  had  to  throw  over 
50.  bags  of  a t!t  to  get  off — two  hours  alter  was  ran 
on  Squash  Meadow  shonl.  had  to  discharge  into  lighters 
to  get  off,  and  came  into  Holmes’  Hole  o i Wednesday 
evening. — ttie  captain  ill-  She  brings  48  cabin,  and  50 
steerage  passengers. 

The  London  money  market  was  declitvng.  Consols 
96J,  attributed  to  a difference  between  Mr.  Peel  and 
Lord  Wellington.  Prices  of  grain  still  advancing. — 
14,01)0  bbls.  of  Canadian  flour  and  6,000  bushels  Unit- 
ed States  wheat  had  arrived  during  the  week,  and  found 
a ready  market.  Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
fallen  off.  Cotton  rather  in  mote  demand,  but  without 
advancing  in  price.  Sales  of  the  week  20.000  bales; 
impott.s  143,987  bags.  The  railway  mania  unabated. — 
O'Connell  addressed  a meeting  of  80,000  repealers  ga- 
thered at  Mayo,  on  the  19th,  in  spite  of  a deluge  of  rain. 
At  least  a fifth  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  is  lost; 
the  rot  had  injured  the  crop  in  Scotland  more  than  was 
supposed,  and  extends  its  ravages  into  Sweden  and  j 
j «.imark.  ■ 

The  French  were  busy  preparing  to  send  off  20,000 
more  Christians  to  hunt  down  the  brave  Arab  chief, 
Abde l-Kader,  and  the  English  have  burnt  five  villa- 1 
ges  of  the  New  Zealand  followers  of  Heki,  killingsome! 
hundreds  of  the  heathens,  and  having  11  killed  and  37 
wounded.  | 

The  Oregon  question.  The  Charleston  Mercuuj,  of 
the  12th  it. st.,  contains  the  manifesto. inserted  in  the  last , 
Register  from  the  Washington  Union,  and  in  reference  \ 
to  it,  says;  "It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  points  of  this  ■ 
document.  It  has  no  argument,  and  advances  no  jusii-  j 
flection  of  the  extreme  measure  it  virtually  recommends.  j 
Its  language  is  violent  and  the.  whole  tone  that  of  a mtin  1 
seeking  a quarrel-  ‘‘The  whole  of  Oregon  or  none”  is  | 
its  outset — and  we  are  warned  that  the  president  is  pre- 
pared to  give  all  his  aid  to  the  obstruction  of  compro-  j 
mise,  t he  exasperation  of  ill-feeling,  and  finally  to  war.  . 
Such  is  plainly  the  aspect  of  this  question  as  presented  ; 
by  the  administration. 

“It  may  be  true,  as  the  Union  asserts  that  our  title  is  ] 
as  good  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  as  to  any  part.  We 
have  already  shewn  that  there  is  no  title  in  either  coun- ! 
try — that  it  is  a mere  claim.  It  so  happens  that  this 
claim  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  thejUni'ed  States,! 
because  that  with  the  exception  of  those  countries  which 
have  by  treaty  excluded  themselves  from  Oregon,  there' 
is  no  other  that  has  any  temptation  to  meddle.  The  two 
claimants  have  so  long  and  so  warmly  contested  with; 
each  other  the  comparative  merits  of  their  claims,  that 
they  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fundamenal  grounds 
of  all  titles  to  new  countries.  Neither  country  has  ever 
settled  one  foot  of  ground  in  Oregon.  As  far  as  the  go- 
vernments are  concerned  it  is  to  iffisday  an  unoccupied 
common  of  nature,  open  to  every  body.’’ 

Astoria.  A correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  in  a 
card  over  the  signature  of  “A  friend  of  peace,”  in  refe- 
rence to  a statement  given  the  day  before  in  the  Mer- 
cury, says:  “Mr.  Editor — Although  not  material  to  your 
argument,  you  have  slated  too  strongly  the  circumstan 
ces  of  our  possession  of  Astoria.  There  is  an  officer 
now  in  Charleston,  who  was  present  at  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  the  surrender  of  Astoria  to  us.  It  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  agpnts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  As  the  settlement  had  been  made  by  a citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  agreed  that  it 
should  he  abandoned  by  her  citizens.  We  accordingly 
sent  a vessel  to  Astoria  to  see  that  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  citizens  of  Great  Britain.  On  going  there,  the  little 
fort  was  found  to  be  without  a tenant.  Our  officers 
stuck  up  our  flag  on  a pole,  buried  a piece  a money, 
fired  off  a few  guns  in  token  of  their  presence,  and  then 
went  back  to  their  ship  and  sailed  away.  This  is  all 
the  “settlement,’’  which  has  ever  been  made  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  in  Oregon.” 

Army  Journal.  From  letters  published  in  the  Picay- 
une, it  seems  that  the  troops  at  Corpus  Christi  are  not 
so  well  provided  for  as  they  wish  to  be.  One  of  them 
says,  “ part  of  the  troops  here  have  not  received  one  cent 
of  pay  for  six  months,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  an  intention  to  pay  them  for  the  future.  Con- 
gress, at  its  last  session,  made  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions, and  the  money  is  in  the  treasury.  Fifteen  officers 
are  provided  by  law  for  the  disbursement  of  it,  and  our 
regulations  required  payments  to  be  made  every  two 
months.  More  than  half  our  army  is  here,  and  out  of 
the  fifteen  officers  of  the  pay  department,  not  one  is  with 
us.  If  required  to  move  at  this  moment,  four  fifths  of 
the  army  at  least  must  leave  unsettled  accounts  of  long 
standing  behind  them.  We  are  in  a land  of  strangers, 
where  credit  is  scarce,  and  were  it  plenty,  it  is  of  very 
doubtful  propriety.  Congress  is  our  only  hope  for  a cor- 
rection of  these  abuses.’’ 

The  same  writer  says  “Even  the  government  of  Texas 
has  assumed  a strange  and  unexpected  position  towards 
them.  The  settlers  who  furnish  the  soldiers  ate  required 
to  pay  duties  on  their  supplies,  by  which  the  soldiers  are 
taxed  still  higher  for  their  food.  This  is  inviting  them  as 
guests,  and  making  them  pay  for  their  dinner,  calling 
upon  them  for  protection,  and  then  making  them  support 


the  government  they  came  to  defend.  The  writer  face- 
tiously hopes  that  if  no  other  relief  can  he  afforded,  their 
friends  will  keep  them  well  supplied  with  Congressional 
arguments,  proving  that  “high  duties  make  low  prices,’’ 
a budget  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  soon  laid  before  the 
country.” 

In  reference  to  the  above,  or  similar  account  from  the 
same  direction,  which  was  copied  from  a New  Orleans 
paper  into  the  Nat.  Intelligencer  of  the  20th,  U.  Stales 
Paymaster  Gen.  Towson,  has  replied  at  some  length, 
staling  that  company  E,  of  the  artillery,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  76  companies,  and  its  complement  of  forty-eight 
men,  were  the  only  individuals,  out  of  3,789  of  which 
the  armv  of  observation  is  composed,  that  had  not  re- 
ceived their  last  six  months  pay — and  why  they  were  an 
exception,  is  accounted  for  by  their  having  been  in  mo- 
tion. “Some  of  theofficersof  that  company  were  paid, 
and  all  might  have  been,  had  they  wished  it.’’  Mr. 
Towson  says,  and  adds:  “In  fact,  until  the  day  this 

officer  wrote,  (31st  October.)  twenty  eight  oi  the  com- 
panies had  not  one  cent  of  pay  due.  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, (1st  November,)  paymast  rs  were  on  the  spot  ready 
lo  pay  them  as  soon  as  the  rolls  could  be  prepared.” 
Navy.  The  Boston,  U.  S.  sloop  ofwar,  was  still  at  Monte 
Video,  on  the  8th  of  August,  where  site  has  been  laying 
for  eight  months.  Rumored  that  she  would  return  home 
in  the  full. 

The  Raritan,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  sailed  from  Monte 
Video,  tt-e24'hof  July,  for  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Bainbridge  had  not  been  heard  of  at  Monte  Video, 
for  three  months,  and  fears  were  entertained  respecting 
her.  We  have  letters  from  her  here,  dated  Rto,  Aug 
13th — all  well. 

The  Cyane,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  arrived  at  Rio,  on  the 
5'h  Oct.,  from  Norfolk — all  well. 

The  emperor  and  empress  of  Brazil  were  to  sail  on  the 
6th  for  Rio  Grande,  in  the,  Brazilian  frigate  Constitution, 
attended  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan  and  a small  Bra- 
zilian flee'. 

The  Princeton.  U S.  steamer.  A letter  front  Pensa- 
cola states,  that,  the  three  boilers  of  this  “crack  vessel” 
have  been  examined  recently,  and  declared  fit  for  only 
two  months’  duty  under  low  steam.  In  some  places  the 
metal  is  less  lhan  one-eighih  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the 
steam-pipes  within  the  boilers  are  quite  Iriable  to  the 
touch,  and  one  of  them  is  perforated  with  holes  so  low 
thai  the  cylinder  must  have  worked  water  in  place  of 
steam  during  Iter  last  trip. 

The  Potomac,  frigate,  had  heen  waiting  the  arrival  of 
tile  Princeton,  to  accompany  Iter  to  an  Atlantic  port  for 
the  purpose  of  having  her  bottom  repaired,  which  all  at- 
tempts to  affect  at  Pensacola,  have  proved  abortive. 

Colonists  for  Liberia.  Expedition  to  Cape  Palmas. 
The  brig  Kent,  of  this  port,  left  Fell’s  Poini  on  Saturday 
for  Cane  Palmas  with  emigrants  and  freight  for  the 
Maryland  State  Colonization  Society.  She  carries  out 
the  model  and  moulds  for  a Baltimore  clipper  furnished 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  io  he  built  in  the  Colony  of  the  teak 
wood.  Sails,  copper,  rigging,  and  a full  supply  of  ship 
chandlery  were  also  provided.  An  aide  and  intelligent 
ship  carpenter  went  out  to  superintend  the  building  of 
the  schooner;  also  a caulker.  They  were  lured  to  go 
out  for  the  special  purpose  of  constmciing  this  vessel, 
but  it  is  believed  i hey  will  find  profitable  employment 
there  for  a long  period,  and  that  ihe  beautiful  model  now 
sent  out,— one  of  Gardner’^  best, — will  not  lack  imiia- 
tion.  Goods  and  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  over  five 
thousand  dollars  were  also  shipped  by  this  vessel  to  ac- 
count of  several  colonists,  funds  for  some  of  which  have 
been  long  in  hand.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  Colo- 
nists were  all  poverty  stricken;  and  yet  the  draymen  and 
stevedores,  who  toil  with  the  hales  and  boxes,  and  see 
their  direction  io  well  known  names,  cannot  be  made  to 
believe  in  the  advantages  of  Colonization,  themselves 
thus  furnishing  the  weightiest  argument  ever  yet  offered 
of  the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  race — American. 

Buenos  Ayres.  It  appears  that  the  French  and  Eng 
lish  squadrons  were  blockading  Buenos  Ayres,  and  are 
determined  to  bring  Rosas  to  close  quarters.— Vessels 
hound  t h it  her  were  compelled  to  make  Montevideo  their 
port  until  hostilities  had  ceased. 

The  Memphis  Convention.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  delegates  from  a number  of  the  southern  and  wes- 
tern stales  were  to  assemble  at  Memphis  on  the  12ih 
insiant.  The  design  of  the  convention  is  to  consider 
and  adopt  measur  s for  uniting  more  closely  those  states 
to  each  other,  by  various  links  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

On  the  oih  instant  both  houses  of  the  general  asssem- 
bly  of  Tennessee  met  in  the  representative  hall  and  ap- 
pointed a delegation  often  members  of  their  own  body 
to  attend  the  convention.  They  also  unanimously  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution; 

■'Resolved,  That  the  delegates  so  appointed  be  request- 
ed to  invite  the  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  hon. 
Henry  Clay,  together  with  such  other  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention from  other  states  as  they  may  see  proper,  to  take 
tile  city  of  Nashville  on  their  return  route,  and  attend 
tlie  convention  proposed  lo  be  held  in  Nashville  on  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements.’’ 

Elections.— La  Louisiana.  To  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  3d  congressional  district,  Mr.  Harmonson  (loco)  is 
elected,  over  Mr.  Cooley,  whig,  by  a considerable  majo- 

Fhrid  , The  whig  candidate  Mr.  Cabell,  having  a 
majority  of  all  i he  votes  legally  returned,  a commission 
has  issued  to  him,  as  the  representative  to  congress. — 
Whether  he  had  a majority  of  all  the  votes  given  is  yet  a 
, matter  of  dispute. 


Michigan.  The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  19th. 
says.-  “Alpheus  Felch  and  Wm.  L.  Grei  nly,  democrats 
are  chosen  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state 
of  Michigan  by  a majority  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  votes.  Last  year  the  whigs  had  only  six  or 
seven  members  in  the  entire  legislature,  but  this  year  it  is 
believed  they  have  secured  quite  a respectable  minority— 
probably  eight  or  nine  senators  and  some  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen representatives.’’ 

Business  circles.  Returns  from  ail  directions,  of  the 
business  transacting  hetween-the  interior  and  our  sea- 
ports, show  amounts  larger  than  lhat  of  any  previous 
year.  Canals  and  railroads  are  now  groaning  under 
loads  that  literally  cram  their  vehicles  of  transportation. 
The  masts  of  the  bay  and  river  craft  which  throng  the 
wharves  of  the  sea-ports,  look  like  forests.  The  teamsters 
and  drovers  crack  their  whips  in  the  greatest  glee  upon 
every  highway, — and  alt  is  life  and  bustle.  Of  the  abun- 
dance of  good  old  Mother  Earth’s  products,  and  of  the 
multitudes  of  the  forms  and  fashions  into  which  art  and 
industry  contrive  to  model  every  tiling  upon  which 
hand  can  be  laid,  our  happy  land  seems  to  be  overflow- 
ing. Health  too,  and  peace  is  in  all  our  borders.  It  is 
time  that,  not  only  the  people  of  the  fourteen  states, 
whose  governors  have  issued  proclamations  to  that  ef- 
fect — but  lhat  one  and  all  — t he  American  people,  eve- 
ry inhabitant  of  this  blessed  land,  whether  officially  call- 
ed upon  or  not,  should  be  preparing  their  hearts  for  a 
thanksgiving. — sucli  as  they  must  be  sensible  is  due  to 
him,  who  bestows,  from  those  who  enjoy  all  this  prospe- 
rity, and  that  too,  without  special  reference  to  dating  the 
emotion  at  the  27ih  of  November. 

Provision  Business.  The  poor  hogs — no,— the  fat 
Itogs  now  suffer  accordingly.  The  Louisville  Courier, 
slates  that  about  35,000  have,  so  far,  been  contracted  for 
by  the  packers  of  that  city — at  3 75a®4  net,  2 75  a $3 
on  foot.  They  calcula  e on  packing  at  least  80,000  this 
season — say  double  the  quantity  packed  last  year. 

At  Madison,  Indiana,  t hey  expect  to  pack  between  50 
and  100,000.  Contrac  s range  from  3 50  a $4.  Salt  plenty 
at  23  a 25  cents. 

At  Cincinnati,  an  immense  business  is  doing.  Hogs 
this  season  are  plenty  and  their  average  weight  will  be 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  heavier  than  the  average  of 
last  season. 

I ires!  Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island,  suffered  se- 
verely by  fire  last  week.  The  wind  was  blowing  a gale 
when  the  fire  commenced,  at  9 o’clock,  and  before  it 
could  be  subdued,  over  one  hundred  houses  were  de- 
stroyed 'Pile  loss  is  estimated  at  $150,000.  In  proportion 
to  ffie  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  place,  lilts  is  as  heavy 
a loss  on  that  enterprizing  community  as  any  fire  lhat 
has  occurred  this  year  to  any  city  in  the  Union. 

Dr.  Poullains  Cotton  Factory,  m Greensboro’s,  Geo., 
was  destroyed  by  tiie.  There  is  a total  loss  of  house 
and  machinery,  and  30  or  40  bales  of  osnaburgs.  The 
books,  papers,  and  money  saved.  The  loss  estimated  at 
$>611,000,  and  no  insurance.  About  300  persons  are 
thrown  oui  of  employment. 

Deaths— duling  the  last  week,  at  New  York,  176,  of 
whicl)  34  died  of  consumption,  and  11  ol  stnali  pox. 

At  Baltimore,  66,  of  which  14  were  under  one  year  of 
age;  15  were  free  colored  and  1 slave;  10  died  of  con- 
sumption and  2 of  small  pox. 

The  Nashville  Banner  of  the  14th  inst.,  mentions  the 
death  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Peyton,  the  member  of  congress 
elect  from  that  district. 

'Pile  Wheeling  Times  states  that  Capt-  J.  C.  Reed,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  committed  suicide  there  on  the  18ih 
inst.,  by  shooting  himself  with  a pistol.  He  arrived  at 
Wheeling  on  Monday  trom  Cincinnati. 

Elizabeth  Fry,  the  famale  Howard  of  the  age,  has 
been  taken  from  this  w'orld  to  the  world  of  rewards. — 
The  monument  which  site  lias  earned  in  life,  where 
shall  we  inquire  for  it?  How  insignificant  the  marble — 
the  bronze — the  granite — even  though  piled  like  the  pyra- 
mids, compared  with  that  tribute  from  grateful  humanity, 
which  embalms  recollections  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  The 
heart  of  every  poor  prisoner,  indites  Iter  epitaph,  in 
language  which  no  chiselling  can  utter.  Elizabeth 
belonged  to  the  family  of  humanity — no  country  may 
claim  her  for  its  own — circumscribed  by  no  geographical 
bounds — confined  by  no  sectarian  prejudices — she  be- 
longed to  a Christian  world — one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, because  most  useful  of  those  th;  t have  graced  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says,  “For  many 
years  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  weekly  the  New- 
gate prison,  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the  numerous  con- 
victs, and  addressing  them  in  sucli  a manner  as  to  gain 
their  confidence,  love,  and  admiration,  and  lead  many 
of  them  it  is  believed,  lo  genuine  repentance.  In  these 
visits  of  philanthropy  bhe  was  sometimes  accompanied 
by  distinguished  personages,  (on  one  occasion  the  king 
of  Prussia,)  desirous  of  witnessing  the  result  of  her  un- 
affected eloquence.  Our  own  countryman,  John  Ran- 
dolph. when  asked  whether  he  was  present  at  a pageant 
of  the  royal  family,  replied,  no,  but  he  had  witnessed  a 
much  sublimer  spectacle — Mrs.  Fry  at  Newgate  prison.’’ 

U.  S.  Senators — Mississippi  senator.  The  governor 
of  Mississippi  has  appointed  Joseph  W.  Chalmers  to  the 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Walker. 

Two  great  Moral  Facts.  Half  the  value  of  all  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  is  in  rata  cotton.  Half  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  is  in  manufactured 
cotton-  Let  the  two  nations,  says  the  Christian  Citizen, 
think  of  these  facts  before  they  go  to  war. 
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The  steamer  Britannia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  anil 
reached  Boston  on  the  20th,  bringing  London  dales 
to  the  3d  and  Paris  to  the  1st  inst. 

The  extensive  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land,  added  to  the  general  deficiency  of  the  grain 
crops  of  Europe,  creates  very  serious  alarm.  The 
government,  the  press,  and  the  people  seem  aware 
that  a day  of  severe  suffering  and  privation  is  at 
hand,  and  all  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  expedients 
for  relief.  The  worst  aspect  is  no  doubt  given  to 
affairs  by  the  anti  corn  law  journals,  all  of  which 
have  been  waiting  for  years  and  years  in  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  the  first  year  of  a scarcity 
would  insure  them  a triumph.  They  believe  that  tri- 
umph now  at  hand,  and  every  battery  is  opened  of 
course,  and  the  whole  pack  are  in  full  ciy,  to  avail 
of  the  moment. 

The  minister  would  seem  from  these  journals,  to 
be  rather  inclined  to  yield  the  point,  but  the  cabinet 
is  divided. 

Whether  the  minister  is  so  disposed,  we  have  our 
doubts.  He  could  hardly  sustain  his  position  against 
the  influence  of  the  landed  interest.  Besides,  as 
prices  of  breadstuff's  advance,  the  rate  of  duty  comes 
down  upon  his  ‘sliding  scale,’  and  leaves  the  article 
to  enter  at  a nominal  duty  if  not  free  during  the 
time  the  scarcity  continues.  What  further  relief 
would  its  abandonment  afford  during  the  scarcity? — 
It  would  be  a relief  permanently  by  preventing  pri- 
ces from  going  up  after  the  scarcity  subsides,  but 
during  the  scarcity,  the  sliding  scale  admits  bread- 
stuffs  at  a low  duty. 

A temporary  suspension  of  all  duties  on  bread- 
stuffs,  we  think  will  be  the  course  recommended  by 
Mr.  Peel,  though  we  see  no  intimation  of  such  a 
move.  The  parly  contending  for  a change,  seem  to 
go  their  death  for  “all  or  none.” 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  crops. — The  condition  of  the  public  mind  in 
England,  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  may 
be  inferred  from  the  annexed  article,  copied  from 
the  Liverpool  “Times,”  of  the  4 1 li  instant: 

Famine  expected  in  England. — Hitherto,  the  cycle 
of  lbe  seasons  has  befriended  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Four 
good  harvests  in  succession  have  filled  his  exchequer 
— filled  the  stomachs  of  the  lieges — made  the  nation 
prosperous — the  people  contented.  Alas!  the  scene 
is  changed — the  evil  day  has  come  upon  him,  and 
has  found  him  unprepared  to  face  it.  Famine- 
gaunt,  horrible,  destroying  famine — seems  impend- 
ing. Fears  have  seized  the  public  mind.  In  Ireland 
matters  look  appalling — in  Eng  and  gloomy.  The 
granaries  of  ihe  comment  aie  exhausted.  The  corn 
Belns  of  the  Vistula,  and  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  are 
barely  sufficient  for  the  local  wants  of  the  inhuOit 
ants.  The  nation  is  in  commotion;  and  the  cry  of 
"Open  the  ports  and  let  in  cum,  duly  free!”  is  heard 
on  all  sides,  reverberating  from  every  part  of  the 
empire.  The  “pressure  from  w ithout”  has  made  it- 
self heard  in  Downing  street;  and  faith  in  the  sliding 
scale — Peel’s  sliding  scale — is  gone  forever.  A third 
of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  destroyed. 

The  government  has  sent  scientific  professors  to 
the  scene  of  the  mischief,  and  the  awful  truth  is  out 
that  this  large  portion  of  the  people’s  food — the  es- 
culent that  Cobbptt abhorred — is  unfit  for  use.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  terrible,  this  unlocked  for  emer- 
gency? “Open  the  ports!”  is  the  exclamation;  and 
there  stands  the  shivering  premier,  like  a reed  in  the 
wind,  paralysed  between  affection  for  his  sliding 
scale  and  the  horrors  of  public  famine.  There  he  is, 
balancing  the  pros  and  cons.  The  ports  must  be 
opened.  O’Connell,  who  assumes  to  be  the  tribune 
of  the  Irish  people,  goes  beyond  this.  He  demands 
a grant  of  public  money  to  the  extent  of  a million 
and  a half,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  food — 
he  calls  for  a tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  absentees, 
and  a lax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  residents — he  asks 
for  the  prohibition  of  corn  arid  provisions  leaving 
the  island — and  the  prevention  of  distilleries  consu- 
ming grain.  Large  demands  these,  will  they  be  con- 
ceded? A day  or  two  will  solve  the  question;  and  in 
the  mean  time  speculation  will  find  a wide  margin 
fur  the  exercise  of  its  ingenuity. 

The  sliding  • scale — that  cunning  scheme  to  make 
food  artificially  dear — is  in  the  crisis  of  its  fate. — 
Swept  away  now,  as  it  will  be,  it3  re-imposition, 
with  the  views  which  the  public  entertain,  (and 
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which  conservative  and  even  agricultural  members 
have  tardily  adopted,)  will  be  found  impossible.  It 
is  gone  forever.  In  future  years  a small  fixed  duty 
may  be  imposed— the  sliding  scale  never.  Every- 
thing proclaims  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  sliding 
scale — the  tone  of  the  government  organs,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  professed  supporters  of  the  ministry, 
the  feelings  in  the  public  mind.  It  has  long  been 
seen  and  foretold  that  the  first  season  of  scarcity 
would  fix  its  doom.  So  it  has.  Peel  is  a good  ac- 
tor; his  “shivering”  is  probably  stimulated,  not  real. 
Placed  between  cross  fires,  exposed  on  his  flank  and 
his  rear,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  play  his  part 
so  as  not  to  appear  to  give  a triumph  to  either  party. 
This  he  has  done,  this  he  is  doing. 

Opening  of  the  ports — A most  important  rumor  cir- 
culates in  select  circles  in  the  city,  relative  to  the 
terms  on  which  foreign  grain  and  flour  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  home  consumption  by  the  order  in  coun- 
cil expected  out  to-morrow.  If  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, the  following  will  be  the  scale  laid  down: — 
Wheat  4s;  barley  2s;  oats  Is;  beaus  and  peas  2s  par 
qr.,  and  flour  2s  per  sack.  This  order  will  release 
about  one  million  quarters  of  grain  and  flour  in  bond 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  170,000  barrels  of  flour  on 
the  way  from  the  United  States,  150,000  barrels 
from  Canada,  and  60,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  the 
Baltic,  besides  other  supplies,  which  may  perhaps 
reach  before  the  winter  set3  in.  The  duty  to-day  is 
returned  at  16s.  [London  Globe. 

Admission  of  Indian  corn — The  chairman  of  the 
American  chamber  of  commerce,  Liverpool,  has  re- 
ceived a let  ter  from  lord  Sandon,  expressing  his 
lordship’s  approval  of  the  memorial  to  the  privy 
council  in  favor  of  admitting  Indian  corn.  His  lord- 
ship  thinks  that  such  a course  on  the  part  of  their 
government  would  greatly  strengthen  in  America 
Ihe  hands  of  those  who  advocate  the  relaxation  of 
the  tariff. 

Wilmer  &.  Smith’s  European  Times,  of  Nov.  4, 
furnishes,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  to  our  mar- 
kets by  the  Britannia,  the  following: 

Commercial  summary — Provisions  — The  American 
provision  trade  presents  no  very  striking  leature. — 
Of  heef  there  is  only  a limited  quantity  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  holders  appear  anxious  to  dispose  of  the 
stock  on  hand  before  the  arrival  of  the  news,  Pork  is 
dull,  notwithstanding  the  small  supply  in  the  handsof 
the  trade;  this  result  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  un- 
happy slate  of  matters  in  Ireland,  where  Ihe  farmers 
have  been  compelled  to  force  their  stocks  to  a sale. 
There  has  been  some  cheese  brought  to  the  hammer 
at  a public  sale,  but  only  one  half  of  the  quantity  of- 
fered found  purchasers,  and  that  at  a reduction  of  3s 
per  cwt.  The  market  is  bare  of  lard,  and  the  price 
is  high,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  butter  market.  The 
wool  from  the  United  States  continues  to  find  custo- 
mers in  England,  and  this  branch  of  trade  is  improv- 
ing; indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  bounds  to  the 
consumption  of  an  article  which  never,  until  recent- 
ly, formed  an  article  of  exportation  from  America. 

Flour  and  grain. — The  corn  market  continues  to 
rise,  and  the  averages  to  decrease  a little;  but  the 
“jump”  in  the  scale  by  no  means  indicates  the  actual 
price  which  good  wheat  realizes.  The  quantity  of 
indifferent  or  bad  grain  which  is  thrown  upon  the 
market  keeps  up  the  averages — if  such  a misnomer 
can  be  applied  to  a scheme  which  very  unfairly  re- 
presents the  actual  price  of  the  article.  The  open- 
ing of  the  ports  is  a question  so  important  in  itself, 
not  only  asjt  affects  the  corn  trade,  but  what  is  of 
far  greater  consequence,  as  it  affects  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  country,  that  it  absorbs  every  other  top- 
ic of  the  present  moment.  A morning  paper  stated 
a day  or  two  back,  that  a treasury  order  had  been 
transmitted  to,  and  received  at,  the  Dublin  Custom 
House,  admitting  grain  free  of  duly.  This  state- 
ment turns  out  to  be  incorrect,  but  it  was  generally 
believed — a proof  of  the  public  mind  being  prepar- 
ed for  such  a step  on  the  part  of  the  government. — 
An  evening  paper  has  published  a statement  to  the 
effect  that  wheat  and  other  descriptions  of  corn  are 
to  be  admitted  immediately,  at  a low  figure;  wheat 
at  sixpence  per  bushel,  and  the  other  kinds  still  low- 
er, but  this  statement,  although  put  forth  imposing- 
ly, is  also  considered  premature.  A cabinet  council 
was  held  on  Friday,  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  the  Premier  could  not  leave  his  home,  owing  to 
an  attack  of  the  gout  in  the  foot.  At  this  meeting 
the  question  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  was  no 


doubt  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  expectation 
was  on  the  yui  vive  to  know  the  result.  Another 
cabinet  council  was  held  at  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  house 
the  following  day,  and  the  result  of  this,  as  of  the 
preceding  meeting,  stiil  remains  a mystery.  People 
have  been  anxiously  looking  to  the  London  Gazette, 
expecting  to  see  an  official  intimation  of  the  gov- 
ernment policy,  but  they  have  looked  in  vain.  The 
cabinet  is  said  to  be  divided  on  the  point  at  issue, 
but  no  one  presumes  to  think  that  ports  will  not  be 
opened.  It  is  the  only  thing  about  which  people 
talk— “Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.”  The  decision  of  the  government  must 
speedily  be  known,  because  if  corn  is  to  come  in 
duly  free,  every  day  adds  to  the  difficulty,  as  the 
time  of  the  \ear  is  rapidly  approaching  when  not 
only  the  Baltic,  but  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  closed 
by  the  ice.  A<  regards  the  former,  however,  owing 
lo  the  scarcity  which  prevails  amongst  our  continen- 
tal neighbors,  and  the  high  price  which  grain  com- 
mands there,  much  cannot  be  expected.  The  great 
hope  is  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  proof 
of  the  scarcity  exists  in  the  fact,  that  most  of  the 
continental  powers  have  already  opened  their  porta 
for  the  sell  same  object,  and  it  is  justly  said,  “Why- 
should  England  be  less  considerate  for  its  citizens, 
than  are  the  continental  rulers  for  theirs?”  The 
real  fact  in  all  probability  is,  that  Peel  is  unwilling 
t;  act,  until  he  is  armed  with  the  strongest  possible 
reasons  for  doing  so — and  in  order  to  put  cavil  out  of 
the  question,  he  is  said  to  be  waiting  for  the  report 
of  the  scientific  commissioners  whom  he  has  sent  to 
Ireland  to  investigate  the  potato  disease.  Some  say 
that  parliament  will  be  immediately  summoned  to 
consider  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. A privy  council  must  be  called  ere  the  ports 
can  be  opened,  and  as  no  announcement  of  such  a 
meeting  has  yet  been  made,  some  days,  it  is  proba- 
ble, may  elapse  before  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  will 
be  made  public.  The  state  of  things  in  these  king- 
doms at  the  present  time,  with  the  certainty  of 
“bread  stuffs”  coming  in  free,  or  at  the  lowest  nomi- 
nal duly,  must  have  a considerable  effect  on  the 
price  of  those  commodities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  markets.  As  a proof  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  prevails  in  the  cabinet  on  the  subject 
of  rescinding  the  corn  laws,  even  for  a temporary 
purpose,  we  may  mention  that  another  meeting  was 
held,  at  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  yesterday 
afternoon. 

The  above  meetings  of  the  cabinet  council,  are  by 
other  rumors,  stated  to  have  been  held  in  reference 
to  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  new  parliament  houses. — The  British  govern- 
ment seems  disposed  to  manifest  a liberal  magnifi- 
cence in  the  architecture  and  decorations  of  the  new 
parliament  houses.  Niches  have  been  prepared  for 
statues  in  commemoration  of  distinguished  person- 
ages whose  actions  and  lives  have  reflected  lustre  on 
the  British  name.  A committee  of  the  commission- 
ers on  the  fine  arts  have  published  two  lists  of  per- 
sons to  whose  memory  statues  might  with  propriety 
be  erected  in  and  adjoining  the  new  houses.  The 
first  list  includes  those  who  were  unanimously  agreed 
upon;  the  other  embraces  those  who  were  selected 
by  a majority. 

The  first  list  has  sixty  three  names  which  come  in 
the  following  order: 

Alfred,  Elizabeth,  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  Burleigh, 
John  Hampden,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Somers, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  Coke,  Selden,  Hale,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord 
Erskine,  Venerable  Bede,  Richard  Hooker,  Sir  W. 
Wallace,  Sidney,  Marlborough,  Lord  Clive,  Lord 
Healhfieid,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Admiral  Blake,  Rodney,  Howe,  Duncan,  St. 
Vincent,' Nelson,  Sir  VV.  Raleigh,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Richardson, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper,  Scott,  Bacon,  Napier,  New- 
ton, Locke,  Boyle,  Claxton,  Watt,  Herschel,  Caven- 
dish, Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Hogarth, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Flaxman,  John  Howard,  Wil- 
berforce,  Harvey,  Jenner. 

The  second  list  has  fifty  eight  names — thus: 

Richard  I,  Edward  I,  Edward  III,  the  Black 
Prince,  Henry  V,  William  III,  George  III,  Cardinal 
Langdon,  William  of  Wickham,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  W.  Temple, 
Lord  Russell,  Sir  Walpole,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Earl 
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Camden,  Grattan,  Warren  Hastings,  Speaker, 
Onslow, |R  Wickliffe,  Jno.  Knox,  Cranmer,  Archbish- 
op Usher,  Archbishop  Leighton,  Jeremy  Taylor 
Chillingwortb,  Barrow,  Bishop  Butler,  John  Wesley, 
Sir  John  Talbot,  Sir  John  Cbandos,  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  Cromwell,  Monk,  Wolfe,  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
Abercrombie,  Sir  John  Moore,  Hawke,  Ben  John- 
son, John  Bunyan,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Burns,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Robertson,  Hume,  Fielding, 
Roger  Bacon,  Smeaton,  Brindley,  John  Hunter, 
Adam  Smith,  Purcell,  Garrick. 

The  kings  and  queens  of  the  realm  have  their  spe- 
cial range  of  niches.  The  royal  personages  in  the 
foregoing  lists  appear  there  not  because  they  were 
royal  but  because  of  their  individual  worth  and 
greatness.  The  heroes  of  England  could  not  be  enu- 
merated without  reckoning  Cieur  de  Leon,  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  fifth  Henry.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Cromwell  appears  among  the  military  men.  De- 
nied a statue  among  the  kings  of  England  his  great- 
ness could  not  be  shut  out  from  the  worthier  list — 
the  list  of  those  who  were  great  in  their  own  quali- 
ties and  by  their  own  achievements — not  from  the 
circumstance  of  birth.  Cromwell  is  placed  between 
Montrose  and  Monk — the  former  one  of  the  no- 
blest  cavaliers  that  ever  drew  a sword,  the  devoted 
supporter  of  Charles  the  first,  and  the  latter  the  re- 
slorer  of  Charles  the  second. 

The  foregoing  lists  are  curious  in  some  respects 
for  the  names  omitted  as  for  the  names  inserted  in 
them.  Byron  is  found  in  neither.  The  same  objec- 
tions which  excluded  his  bones  from  Westminster 
Abbey  have  kept  his  name  from  the  list  of  those 
deemed  worthy  of  statues. 

Cotton  Market.  The  cotton  market,  as  a reference 
to  our  reports  will  show,  continues  in  a depressed 
state;  there  is  but  little  doing,  and  if  prices  are  not 
actually  lower  than  at  the  departure  of  the  last 
steamer,  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  favor  of  the  buy- 
er. The  cotton  market  reflects  so  faithfully  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  commercial  world,  that  it  may 
always  be  regarded,  and  in  fact  is,  the  best  index  of 
the  national  prosperity  or  otherwise.  A variety  of 
circumstances  will  account  for  the  depression  which 
prevails;  foremost  amongst  the  number  is  the  appre- 
hension of  a general  panic,  contingent  upon  the  fear- 
ful state  of  the  potato  crop;  the  deficiency  or  bad- 
ness of  the  corn  crops;  and  the  absurd  pitch  to 
which  speculation  in  rails  has  been  carried. 

Other  branches  of  business  are  suffering  more  or 
less  from  these  combined  causes,  and  as  the  winter 
approaches  this  feeling  of  alarm,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  will  rather  increase  than  abate. 

The  iron  trade  continues  brisk,  and  masters  and 
men  are  well  employed.  In  the  price  of  pig  iron  a 
slight  decline  has  taken  place;  it  is  now  quoted  at 
£4  15s.  in  Glasgow.  Our  market  returns  will 
show,  nevertheless,  that  the  existing  rates  are  still 
high  and  remunerative. 

Ireland.  The  accounts  from  the  sister  island 
for  some  days  past,  as  regards  the  potato  crop,  are 
of  a very  serious  and  alarming  character.  The  fail- 
ure is  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and  the  prospects  be- 
fore the  great  majority  of  the  lower  classes  truly 
horrifying.  The  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle  seem 
to  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  matter.  Com- 
missioners have  been  employed  to  visit  the  different 
provinces,  and  to  report  to  his  excellency  the  result 
of  their  examination.  Up  to  the  present  time  these 
reports  are  of  the  most  discouraging  character. — 
With  a people  so  steeped  in  poverty  as  the  Irish 
are,  and  discontented  with  “the  powers  that  be,”  it 
is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  consequence  of  scarci- 
ty. The  numerous  railways  likely  to  be  in  progress 
of  formation  next  summer,  and  during  the  course  of 
the  present  winter,  will  no  doubt,  materially  assist 
to  alleviate  much  of  the  suffering  that  would  other- 
wise ensue. 

The  agitation  for  repeal  is  still  carried  on.  Since 
the  sailing  of  the  last  American  steamer,  a number 
of  monster  meetings  and  repeal  banquets  have  taken 
place;  at  all  of  which  the  Liberator  figured  ascom- 
mander-in-chief,  and  long  and  eloquent  orations  were 
made  on  behalf  of  the  darling  object  of  these  politi- 
cal agitators.  A grand  banquet  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  at  Rathkale.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  present  as  a guest,  and  warmly  eulogised  the 
member  for  Limerick  in  first  rate  style.  We  ob- 
serve that  the  annual  tribute  to  Mr.  O’Connell  will 
be  collected,  according  to  custom,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent month.  The  customary  notices  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  starving  peasantry  of  Ireland  exhort- 
ed to  fill  the  pockets  of  him  who  professed  to  be  the 
regenerator  of  his  country.  It  strikes  us  that  he  has 
a most  glorious  opportunity  of  exemplifying  hi# 
philanthropy  and  benevolence  by  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  this  year’s  tribute  among  the  poor  pea- 
santry who  have  hitherto  manfully  supported  all  his 
projects. 

The  Orange  party  have  issued  an  address  to  the 


protestants  of  the  British  Empire,  in  which  they  i 
complain  of  government  for  permanently  endowing 
Maynooth,  maintaining  the  present  national  system 
of  education,  and  notadvancing  money  to  enable  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  support  their 
own  schools.  These  form  the  chief  grievances. — 
There  are  other  minor  ones — some  of  them  antici- 
pated or  expected.  The  address  which  bears  the 
signature  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  after  recommend- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  secret  signs,  which  system, 
it  say9,  “modern  sedition  has  polluted,  and  the  law 
has  denounced,”  concludes  by  calling  upon  the  pro- 
teslant  party  to  exert  every  energy  to  secure  to  their 
utmost  a faithful  representation  of  their  principles 
in  parliament.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  ad- 
dress has  been  drawn  up  in  a very  moderate  tone — 
the  journals  pro  and  con  agree  in  commending  it  for 
this  particular  feature — but,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  principles  and  views  of  Lord  Roden  and  his 
party  are  very  strongly  censured  by  those  who  take 
a different  view  of  the  matter.  Foremost  in  defence 
of  the  address  is  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail — whilst 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  Herald,  Standard, 
and  other  minor  prints,  all  write  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  impolicy  of  the  address,  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  demands  which  it  contains,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  foundation  for  the  alleged  com- 
plaints. 

The  meetings  at  Conciliation  Hall  are  still  carried 
on,  and  speeches  delivered  in  advocacy  of  repeal; 
whilst  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  ministry  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  government  are  severe- 
ly criticised,  and  generally  condemned.  The  amount 
of  rent  has  not  been  so  large  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
At  the  meeting  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  Liberator, 
having  returned  from  his  provincial  excursions,  was 
present  and  made  the  speech  of  the  day,  in  which  he 
abused  John  Knox,  Wickliffe,  Cromwell,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Bacon — ridiculed  the  idea  of  erect- 
ing statues  to  them,  or  any  of  them;  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  the  return  of  repeal  members,  and 
the  consequent  inevitability  of  repeal.  The  rent  for 
the  week  was  .£248  15s.  lid. 

The  Dublin  Corporation  held  a meeting  on  the 
29 th  ult.  for  considering  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
the  danger  impending  the  extensive  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  Mr.  O’Connell  attended;  who,  after  a 
long  speech,  moved  that  a deputation  should  wait 
upon  his  excellency,  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  call  on 
his  lordship  and  the  government  to  stop  the  distille- 
ries and  -breweries — to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
provisions  to  foreign  countries — to  raise  a mil- 
lion and  a half  on  the  credit  of  the  Irish  woods  and 
forests — and  to  take  immediately  into  their  con- 
sideration the  levying  of  a very  large  income  tax  for 
the  present  year,  if  necessary.  The  motion  wa9  put 
and  carried. 

The  Dublin  papers  state  that  the  custom  house 
authorities  in  that  city,  have  been  disected  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  admission  of  corn,  duty  free, 
on  and  after  the  1st  of  Nov. 

The  repealers  are  boasting  of  a new  adherent  to 
repeal,  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
Viscount  Gort,  the  Hon.  Henry  Penderga9t  Vereker. 

The  “Times  Commissioner”  continues  his  reports 
from  the  west  of  Ireland.  He  paints,  in  forcible 
colors,  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  their  want 
of  industry,  and  their  unwillingness  to  expend  the 
least  money  on  the  improvement  of  the  laud,  how- 
ever much  it  may  repay  the  outlay.  Mr.  O’Connell 
still  makes  him  the  object  of  bitter  attacks. 

FRANCE. 

The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  the  brave 
old  veteran  Soult,  appears  to  be  based  on  truth.  At 
his  advanced  age,  repose  and  retirement  would  well 
befit  him,  so  that  the  old  soldier,  like  the  Roman  in 
the  capitol,  should  be  enabled  to  adjust  his  mantle 
before  the  closing  scene  of  his  eventful  career.  It  is 
now  said  that  although  he  will  resign  the  post  of 
minister  of  war  he  will  still  nominally  retain  the 
presidency  of  the  council.  The  French  telegraph 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  transmitting  to  Paris  the 
stale  of  the  war  in  Algeria.  The  French  forces  had 
left  Oran  with  5,000  men  in  quest  of  Abdel  Kader; 
whether  they  will  take  or  overtake  him,  is  another 
question.  He  is  said  to  treat  his  French  prisoners 
well  and  handsomely— and,  in  doing  so,  he  sets  an 
example,  which  it  would  have  been  to  the  credit  of 
the  French  arms  had  they  imitated  towardshis  coun- 
trymen. 

A new  prison  has  just  been  completed  in  Paris,  to 
be  called  the  “Nouvelle  Force.”  Five  years  ago, 
a commission  was  sent  by  the  French  government  to 
the  United  States,  to  examine  the  different  prisons 
and  the  prison  discipline  in  this  country.  This  build- 
ing is  probably  the  result  of  that  investigation,  the 
design  evidently  borrowed  from  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  though  upon  a much  larger 
scale.  The  plan  resembles  the  ribs  of  a fan.  There 
are  five  grand  wings  of  the  building  radiating  in  a 


half  mile  round  a common  centre,  whence  the  in- 
spectors can  see  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  long 
galleries  upon  which  the  doors  of  the  cells  open, 
which  amount  to  more  than  twelve  hundred.  The 
edifice  is  warmed  equally  throughout  by  a powerful 
apparatus  with  ventilators  in  summer.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  centre.  The  buildings  for  the  offices 
are  large  and  commodious.  There  are  green  swards 
for  daily  exercise;  and  water,  air  and  gas  are  abun- 
dantly distributed. 

GERMANY. 

The  Zollverein  has  given  a decision,  that  the  pre- 
sent duties  shall  remain  unaltered,  with  the  exception 
of,  half  cotton  half  linen,  figured  stuffs,  on  which  the 
duties  are  to  be  slightly  raised.  The  tariff  with  the 
present  duties,  with  the  exception  noticed,  has  been 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  remain  in  operation  for 
three  years.  The  southern  states  are  much  exas- 
perated, but  though  temporarily  defeated,  they  will 
return  to  the  battle  with  renewed  vigor.  On  what  I 
now  say  you  may  depend,  as  I have  it  from  an  au- 
thentic source. 

RUSSIA. 

The  empress  of  Russia  being  in  very  feeble 
health,  was  advised  by  her  physician  to  repair  to 
Italy.  She  had  hardly  reached  there  before  the 
emperor  was  again  by  her  side. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  arrived  at  Ge- 
noa, accompanied  by  the  empress  and  suite,  on  the 
19th  ult.  The  emperor  with  his  family  alighted  at 
the  old  palace  of  Durazzo,  the  royal  residence  which 
King  Charles  Albert  quilted  to  accommodate  his 
guests.  A letter  in  the  Debats  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  admirable  appearance  of  all  the  members  of 
the  imperial  family. 

PRUSSIA. 

F.  Gaillardet  writes  to  the  Cour.  des  Etats  Unis:  “In 
Europe  there  are  every  where  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness and  agitation,  but  none  anywhere  of  serious 
war.  Some  conspiracy  is  looked  for  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  but  that  would  be  a tempest  in  a glass 
of  water.  A few  regiments  would  put  down  all 
that,  and  the  scaffold  would  do  the  rest.  In  Germa- 
ny religious  questions  prevail,  and  are  mixed  up  in 
all  their  politics.  The  king  of  Prussia,  from  con- 
viction, or  calculation,  or  caprice,  puts  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  religious  and  political  movement. — 
He  has  just  uttered  a sentiment  which  will  ring 
throughout  Europe.  A deputation  from  ihe  Catholic 
chapter  of  Posen  having  presented  itself  before  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  praying  him  to  take  measures 
against  the  religious  movement  of  Ronge,  the  king 
replied:  “My  dear  friends,  improvement  is  stronger 
than  lam;  nobody  can  prevail  against  it.'”  Then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  M.  Sipski,  who  has  the  finest 
flocks  of  sheep  in  all  Prussian  Poland,  he  said  to 
him:  “Let  us  leave  these  religious  recriminations, 
and  talk  about  your  sheep.”  Decidedly,  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  a man  of  sense. 

This  sentiment  about  improvement  is  a worthy 
appendage  to  that  uttered  by  the  king  upon  his  ac- 
cession: “I  like  a sincere  opposition,  one  that  has 
some  principles.”  ( Eine  gessinungsvolle  Opposition .) 

It  seems,  at  length,  that  the  constitution  so  long 
promised  to  his  subjects  is  about  to  be  granted  in 
good  earnest.  If  the  Gazelle  d ’ Augsburg  is  to  be 
believed,  this  constitution  will  be  very  harmless,  ve- 
ry harmless,  very  anodyne.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  will  have  no  deliberative,  but  merely  a 
cons'll Itative,  voice  in  the  affairs  submitted  to  their 
examination.  Never  mind.  In  such  matters  the 
first  step  is  everything;  and  when  the  Prussian  peo- 
ple have  once  got  one  foot  into  the  government 
council,  they  will  soon  have  four  there.  Letters 
from  Germany  state,  moreover,  that  the  king  of 
Prussia  means  to  make  this  inauguration  of  his  con- 
stitutional regime  in  his  states  the  occasion  of  renew- 
ing the  bonds  of  a close  and  intimate  alliance  with 
the  court  of  France.  This  project  of  a Franco- 
Frussian  alliance  is  the  favorite  idea  of  the  learned 
Humboldt,  who  is,  in  heart  and  genius,  as  much  a 
Frenchman  as  a Prussian.  In  1840  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia sent  him  to  Paris  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  an 
alliance,  but  the  idea  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
The  coolness,  however,  which  since  occurred  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  has,  it  is 
said,  been  greatly  increased  by  the  sarcasm  which 
M.  de  Metternich  indulged  in  on  the  subject  of  the 
toast  drank  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  queen  Victoria. 
In  his  satirical  remarks  the  word  intoxication  is  tw  ice 
repeated,  and,  though  it  may  have  been  used  only  in 
a moral  sense,  it  bad  the  effect  of  mortifying  h:s 
Prussian  majesty,  who  fancied  he  discovered  in  it  a 
malicious  allusion  to  his  decided  taste  lor  the  wines 
of  Champaigne  and  Johannesburg.  11  this  news  be 
true,  Prussia  will  owe  a constitution,  and  France  an 
ally,  to  a Word  dropped  by  prince  Metternich,  and 
brought  by  queen  Victoria  to  the  king  ol  the  French. 
Upon  what  do  the  destinies  of  the  world  depend!” 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

The  same  writer  says: 

“A  great  work  of  unity  seems  to  be  going  on 
among  the  people  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  and 
principally  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  An 
association  has  been  formed  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  professors  of  universities,  the 
most  eminent  writers,  have  united  tor  the  common 
purpose  of  warding  off  the  dangers  which  threaten 
their  country.  This  association,  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  Scandinavian  fraternity,  has  undertaken 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a fusion  of  the  throe  king- 
doms into  one  and  the  same  empire.  Hunted  and 
pursued  from  its  beginning,  it  has  perseveringly  re- 
sisted, and  has  only  grown  greater  by  persecution. — 
At  present  it  has  numerous  proselytes,  and  its  influ- 
ence increases  daily.  Every  year  the  association  ce- 
lebrates the  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  is  sometimes  at  Upsal,  sometimes 
at  Sund,  and  sometimes  at  Copenhagen.  This  year 
it  was  at  Copenhagen.  Twelve  hundred  members 
of  the  society,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  ce- 
lebrated it  wilh  still  greater  pomp  than  in  any  for-  j 
mer  year.  The  whole  city  took  part  in  it,  and  salu-  , 
ted  with  acclamations  the  Scandinavian  flag,  which  ' 
was  unfurled  among  the  provincial  banners.  This 
patriotic  joy  was  not  of  long  duration.  Several  of 
the  orators  of  the  association  are  now  under  prose- 
cution for  sedition.  Russia  demanded  it,  and  the 
Danish  government  obeyed.  Is  not  Scandinavianism 
a rebellion  against  Russia? 

A society  has  also  been  formed  in  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms  to  watch  over  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  one  of  its  members  having  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  of  two  thousand  rix-dollars  for  pub- 
lishing certain  pleasantries  against  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, on  his  visit  to  Copenhagen  three  months  ago,  the 
fine  was  paid  from  the  produce  of  a single  work,  the 
Maxims  of  Larochefuucauld,  belonging  to  the  member, 
whose  furniture  were  all  seized  by  the  fisc.  An  old 
man  offered  tiiree  thousand  rix-dollars  for  the  book, 
and  the  condemned  member  found  himself  liberated 
from  his  debts,  with  a profit  of  one  thousand  rix-dol- 
lars; and  the  auction  went  no  further.  The  author 
of  this  generous  act,  who  is  a Danish  merchant,  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  a deputation  brought  to  him  his  diploma, 
written  on  parchment,  and  enclosed  in  a silver-gilt 
box.  These  are  slight  indications  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  public  mind.” 

NATIONAL.  AFPAUtS. 

EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

James  Clarke,  governor  ofttie  territory  of  Iowa, 
in  the  place  of  John  Chambers,  removed. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

American  consul  at  Tangier.  Interesting  scenes. 
The  Union  publishes  a despatch  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment, from  Commodore  Joseph  Smith,  of  ttie  United 
States  frigate  Cumberland,  just  arrived  at  Boston, 
from  the  Mediterranean.  We  extract  an  account 
of  th c forced  reception  of  our  consul,  Thos.  N.  Carr, 
esq.  at  Tangier.  * ' 1 1 nas  beeiijintimated,  that  objec- 
tions would  be  raised  against  his  official  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  authorities  of  Tangiers,  and  public 
curiosity  has  been  directed  to  tiie  result.  It  seems, 
that  the  spirited  conduct  of  commodore  Smith  has 
caused  our  flag  to  be  respected,  and  the  rights  ol  our 
government  to  be  vindicated.  We  doubt  whether 
diplomatic  history  can  produce  a more  singular 
specimen  of  captious  objections,  in  the  beginning, 
and  final  surrender  to  the  influence  of  the  American 
character.  The  whole,  proceeding  does  honor  to 
the  gallant  commodore.  His  perseverance  and  skill 
deserve  all  credit.  The  nations  of  the  world  will 
see,  that  our  officers  are  not  to  be  trifled  wilh.  We 
are  curious  to  know,  what  secret  reasons  there  were 
against  the  reception  ol  Mr.  Carr,  who  was  once 
consul  at  the  same  port.  Rumor  states  that  Mullow- 
ney,  the  removed  consul,  had  infused  into  the  minds 
ol  the  authorities  of  Tangier  a prejudice  against  Mr. 
Carr — but  this  we  know  nothing  of.  The  denoue- 
ment will  be  interesting: 

“At  Gibraltar  1 found  Mr.  Consul  Carr,  waiting; 
and  there  1 learned,  (and,  indeed,  I had  seen  it  staled 
in  the  French  papers),  that  objections  would  be 
made  to  the  reception  of  Mr.  Carr  by  the  authorities 
of  Tangier.  That  there  would  be  a difficulty,  1 was 
well  aw  are;  and,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  make 
a demonstration  of  force,  and  ordered  the  Plymouth 
. to  accompany  me.  Mr.  Carr  and  lady  embarked  in 
the  Cumberland  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  October, 
and,  on  the  15th  we  arrived  at  larigier.  The  ship 
was  visited  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  with  the 
dragoman  of  the  United  Slates  consulate,  and  an  in- 
terpreter. By  the  dragoman  Mr.  Carr  received  a 


letter  from  the  bashaw,  in  answer  to  one  received 
from  him  from  Gibraltar  by  which  I Lamed  there 
was  no  doubt  objections  would  be  made  to  Mr. 
Carr’s  reception.  The  captain  of  the  pol  l informed 
me  he  was  directed  to  say,  the  usual  salutes  to  the 
emperor’s  flag  would  be  returned;  but  I had  deter- 
mined not  to  salute  until  the  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Carr  was  settled,  and,  therefore,  I immediately  ad 
dressed  a note  to  the  bashaw,  annexed,  and  number- 
ed I;  sent  it  by  the  dragoman,  and  sent,  also,  the 
Spanish  interpreter  to  wait  for,  and  convey  to  me, 
his  reply.  The  interpreter  returned  to  me  with  only 
a verbal  answer,  that  the  bashaw  could  not  receive 
Mr.  Carr  as  consul,  until  an  answer  to  a despatch 
from  the  emperor  should  hjave  been  received  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  which  despatch 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  French  consul  at  Tangier, 
through  the  French  minister  at  Washington;  but  that 
Mr.  Carr  could  land,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
exchange  salutes  with  the  American  flag,  &c.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th  I landed,  wilh  Mr.  Carr; 
and  at  9 o’clock  sent  th e dragoman  to  the  bashaw, 
with  my  compliments,  to  ask  for  an  interview.  The 
dragoman  returned  and  informed  me  his  excellency 
would  receive  me  at  1 o’clock  that  day.  1 sent  the  dra- 
goman back,  to  say  to  his  excellency  that  he  would 
very  much  oblige  me  if  lie  could,  without  too  much 
inconvenience, give  me  an  audience  at  an  earlier  hour; 
and  1 received  in  answer  that  he  would  receive  me 
then.  1 proceeded  to  the  palace  in  company  with  Mr. 
Carr,  captain  Henry,  and  the  interpreters.  After 
waiting  for  some  tune,  we  were  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  excellency;  and  after  having  gone  through 
the  usual  salutations;  I said  I regretted  exceedingly 
that  any  objections  should  be  made  to  the  proper  re- 
ception of  Mr.  Carr  as  consul,  and  that  1 also  regret 
led  that  I did  not  feel  authorised  to  exchange  sa- 
lutes while  he  refused  to  receive  anofficerduly  com- 
missioned from  the  United  States,  whom  I had  been 
ordered  to  conduct  to  the.  empire  of  Morocco.  I beg- 
ged to  know  if  any  charges  hud  b»eu  alleged  against 
Mr.  Carr,  and  if  so,  what  they  were.  The  bashaw 
replied  that  no  charges  existed  against  Mr.  Carr; 
that  his  majesty  the  emperor  had  communicated  with 
the  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  and 
that  Mr.  Carr  could  not  be  received  as  consul  until 
an  answer  should  be  received  from  the  president; 
but  that  Mr.  Carr  could  land,  and  should  he  protect 
ed,  but  would  not  receive  the  honors  of  a consul;  that 
he  had  his  orders  Irom  the  emperor,  and  could  not 
depart  them.  I replied,  that  it  appeared  to  me  very 
singular,  and  quite  unusual,  that  the  emperor  shumd 
refuse  to  receive  an  official  functionary  from  the  go- 
vernmenlof  the  U.  States  without  stating  why;  that  I 
had  been  ordered  to  bring  this  gentleman  to  his  desti- 
nation; that  there  he  was  with  his  commission,  and  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  and  that  I 
must  insist  upon  his  being  officially  received.  Alter 
some  further  pros  and  cons , the  bashaw  said  he  would 
receive  him  as  consul;  that  he  could  hoist  his  flag  at 
the  consulate;  but  that  the  honors  due  on  such  occa- 
sions could  not  be  tendered.  I said  1 could  nut  consent 
to  Mr.  Carr’s  being  received,  except  in  a proper  man- 
ner; and  that  if  it  was  determined  not  so  to  receive 
him,  I should  proceed  immediately  to  the  U.  States, 
and  report  my  proceedings  to  the  government — as  it 
would  be  impossible  forme  to  remain  there  until  the 
answer  to  the  emperor’s  despatches  were  received; 
and  I thought  it  likely  the  president  would  wait  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Carr  before  he  replied  to  them.  After 
some  further  conversation,  the  bashaw  said  ifl  would 
give  a certificate  that  I could  not  wait  for  a reply  to 
said  despatches,  and  the  consul  would  affix  his  seal 
to  it,  he  would  receive  him.  I said  I would  do  so; 
and  then  it  was  agreed  that  1 should  goon  board  and 
salute  with  twenty-one  guns,  which  should  be  return- 
ed gun  for  gun;  that,  at  3 o’clock,  I should  leave  the 
ship  with  the  consul  under  a salute  of  thirteen  guns, 
which  should  be  returned  on  landing;  and  then,  with 
the  usual  congratulations,  1 look  my  leave,  stepped 
into  the  consulate,  and,  wilh  the  best  means  present, 
wrote  annexed,  (numbered  2),  of  the  tenor  of  which 
l desire  the  president  may  be  informed.  1 sent  that 
note  with  a letter  which  Mr.  Carr  brought  from  the 
president  to  the  emperor,  repaired  on  board,  fired 
21  guns,  which  were  relumed,  and  at  3 o’clock 
lelt  the  ship  with  Mr.  Carr,  and  some  of  the  officers, 
under  a salute  of  thirteen  guns,  proceeded  to  the 
lauding,  and,  as  we  approached  the  shore,  the  sa- 
lute was  returned  from  the  battery.  At  the  landing 
we  met  all  the  consuls  in  uniform,  and  the  bashaw’s 
officers,  and  a full  guard.  After  a little  ceremony  we 
were  escorted  by  the  guard,  accompanied  by  the 
different  consuls,  to  the  door  of  the  United  States 
consulate.  Every  thing  being  completed  according 
to  Mr.  Carr’s  wishes,  1 took  my  leave  and  prooeedeu 
on  board.  Mr.  Carr  informed  me  lie  should  write 
immediately  to  the  state  department,  presuming  the 
British  mails  would  be  the  most  expeditious  oppor- 
tunity. I sent  an  order  to  commander  Henry,  and 


that  night  got  under  way, and  proceeded  to  this  place. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  touched  at  Cadiz,  but  I 
found  I should  be  subject  to  quarantine  there.” 

American  minister  at  Constantinople.  We 
find  in  the  Washington  Union  the  following  anec- 
dote. furnished  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  by  an 
American  gentleman  who  was  a spectator  to  the 
scene  described.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  our  min- 
ister Mr.  Dabney  S Carr  at  Constantinople: 

“Among  many  efficient  acts  of  Mr.  Carr,  the  fol- 
I owing  deserves  particular  notice,  as  it  caused,  at 
the  time,  a great  sensation  among  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  at  Constantinople. 

“An  American  missionary  family,  residing  at  a 
distant  seaport  of  the  empire,  had,  some  years  ago, 
received  (as  an  act  of  charity),  two  very  interesting 
little  Armenian  female  children,  left  entirely  desti- 
tute by  the  death  of  their  father,  and  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  mother.  They  were  carefully  edu- 
cated iri  this  family,  who  entertained  for  them  the 
feelings  of  relations,  and  had  grown  up  fine  girls; 
when  the  port  was  visited  by  a part  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Capudan 
Pasha,  or  commander  in  chief  of  the  navy,  and  go- 
vernor of  the  imperial  arsenal;  being  also  brother-in- 
law  to  the  Sultan,  and,  on  the  whole,  a very  distin- 
guished personage.  The  girls  had  a profligate  bro- 
ther, who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  great  titan 
informed  him  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  his’ 
sisters,  who  were  immediately  demanded  by  the 
pasha  of  the  missionat ies,  with  views  best  known  to 
himself. 

“Now  the  pashas  when  placed  in  authority  at  a 
distance  from  Constantinople,  are  more  despotic 
than  the  Sultan  himself  can  be  at  the  present  day,  (if 
so  inclined,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  present 
one),  surrounded  as  he  is,  at  his  capital,  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  pow- 
era.  r 

“The  situation  of  the  humble,  and  (apparently) 
unprotected  missionaries,  exposed  to  such  fearful 
odds,  may  well  be  imagined;  yet  had  they  the  cou- 
rage to  refuse  to  surrender  their  charge.  The  pasha 
become  furious;  treated  not  only  the  missionaries 
but  the  American  consul  with  great  indignity,  and 
threatened  a resurt  to  force.  The  missionaries’ sent 
their  charge  to  a place  of  concealment,  among  some 
distant  friends,  and  sent  a statement  of  the  affair 
by  the  first  steamer  to  the  minister  at  Constantino- 
ple. 

“The  prompt  action  of  the  governmeat  on  the  ap- 
peal of  Mr.  Carr,  13  the  best  proof  of  its  efficiency, 
as,  on  the  return  of  the  first  sleamer  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  children  and  their  protectors  were  not 
only  left  undisturbed,  but  the  great  man  himself  on 
meeting  any  of  the  parties  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
gave  hun  a most  respectful  salaam.” 

Treasury  concerns  Official  pickings.  Under  this 
caption,  a New  York  letter  published  in  the  National 
Intelligencer,  makes  the  following — “Whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  appraisers,  an  invoice  is  ten  per 
cent,  below  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  act  of  1842 
“levies  an  additional  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  regular  duty.”  Now,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose becomes  of  that  fifty  per  cent,  duty  when  col- 
lected? 1 presume  you  will  answer — “Why  it  goes 
into  the  treasury?”  Not  so.  According  to  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  law,  it  becomes  the  property 
of  a joint  stock-company , viz:  Uncle  Sam  one-half,  the 
callector,  naval  officer,  and  surveyor  the  other  one  half, 
which  half  is  divided  equally  among  the  three.  The 
next  question  is,  do  these  duties,  thus  levied,  amount 
to  much  money?  According  to  returns  in  the  last 
quarter,  they  were  about  $20,000,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated at  seventy  thousand  dollars  a year  unless  the 
system  be  in  some  ways  changed. 

You  will  observe  that  in  assessing  this  additional 
duty  of  50  per  cent,  the  collector  has  but  little  to 
say  or  do  except  collect  and  sec  that  the  sum  total 
is  fairly  and  honestly  distributed  among  the  parties 
interested,  not  one  of  whom  has  any  labor  to  per- 
form.” 

Perhaps  an  explanatory  paragraph  might  relieve 
the  above  of  its  exceptionable  aspect.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  arrangement  is  judicious,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  informers  must  have  liberal  inducements. 
Those  who  detect  smugglers  are  entitled  to  half  the 
proceeds. 

Important  suit.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  say3 
that  the  United  States  circuit  court  was  lately  en- 
gaged in  the  trial  of  a suit  brought  by  the  first  Mu- 
nicipality of  New  Orleans  against  the  United  States 
to  recover  the  square  of  ground  on  which  the  custom 
house  is  situated.  The  Municipality  claims  the 
square  as  property  belonging  to  the  commons  of  the 
city,  because  so  dedicated  by  the  French  authorities 
in  laying  out  the  city.  The  United  States  claim  it  as 
part  of  the  public  properly  which  belonged  to  France, 
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and  which  passed  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
of  cession  of  Louisiana.  The  state  of  Louisiana  has 
intervened,  claiming  the  square  as  belonging  to  the 
state — thus  opposing  the  pretensions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Municipality.  The  question  of  juris- 
diction has  been  presented  to  the  court  and  argued 
The  judge,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  decide  that  ques- 
tion, when,  if  he  retains  jurisdiction,  the  cause  will 
be  tried  on  its  merits. 


The  President’s  annual  message  to  congress, 
will  have  been  delivered  before  this  number  reaches 
some  of  our  readers,  and  will  probably  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  next  number  of  the  Re- 
gister. It  would  be  folly  therefore,  either  by  mere 
conjecture  or  upon  the  vague  authority  of  Wash- 
ington letter-writers,  to  attempt  to  anticipate  its 
contents.  And  yet  so  impatient  is  public  curiosity 
at  the  present  moment, — so  eventful  is  considered 
to  be  the  first  message  of  a new  president, — and  so 
especially  anxious  are  the  public  in  regard  to  very- 
delicate  and  important  foreign  relations,  as  well  as 
borne  interests,  that  wc  should  hardly  be  excused  for 
not  furnishing  at  least  a glimpse  into  the  millstone, 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  that  millstones  some- 
times have  holes  through  them.  In  brief,  our  rea- 
ders would  no  doubt  like  to  know  what  seems  to  be 
the  general  impression  as  to  what  the  president  will 
recommend. 

The  retraxit  of  the  “Union,'*  as  to  our  demanding 
“'the  whole  of  Oregon,  or  none,’’  as  well  as  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  the  public  press  upon  that  point,  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  language  will  now  be  employ- 
ed different  from  what  was  some  time  since  announc- 
ed as  having  been  decided  upon,  or  at  least  that  was 
warmly  urged  by  some  of  our  ardent  Hotspurs  that 
surround  the  executive.  The  claim  of  this  country 
to  the  Oregon  territory  will  be  asserted,  but  it  is 
thought  not  in  such  exclusive  terms  as  to  give  cause 
of  offence,  or  to  disturb  the  negotiations  that  arc 
in  progress.  To  the  wisdom  of  congress  the  presi- 
dent will  probably  refer  the  high  responsibility  of 
determining  whether  noiv  is  a suitable  time  to  bring 
the  dispute  to  an  absolute  issue,  by  passing  an  act 
extending  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole,  or 
any  less  than  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

Such  a recommendation,  it  i9  true,  would  almost 
certainly  remove  the  controversy  from  ihe  executive 
to  the  legislative  halls, — and  once  there,  there  is  no 
hope  of  further  amicable  negotiations.  England 
must  allow  us  to  take  as  much  of  Oregon  as  a ma- 
jority of  congress  may  ohance  to  claim  as  ours,  or 
fight  for- it. 

Whether  the  president  will  distinctly  recommend  to 
congress  to  pass  such  an  act,  is  warmly  disputed  on 
both  sides,  some  affirming  that  he  should  do  so,  and 
Will  do  so, — others  maintain  that  he  ought  by  no 
means  to  do  so. 

Whether  he  recommends  the  passage  of  such  an 
act  or  not,  such  a movement  will  in  all  probability 
be  made  at  an  early  day  in  congress,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  come  up,  unless  the  executive  divert  or  arrest 
it  by  announcing  that  negotiations  are  yet  pending  with 
some  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 


far  better  condition  for  defence  before  confiding  en- 
tirely upon  this  opinion. 

That  our  executive  has  no  expectation  of  the  Bri- 
tish defending  their  clams  to  the  Oregon  by  a resort 
to  arms,  would  appear  manifest  not  only  from  the 
entire  silence  of  the  official  organ  as  to  any  measure 
whatever  of  preparation  fqfc'kuch  a conflict,  but  more 
particularly  is  it  manifesAd  by  the  announcements 
which  are  daily  made,  of  a determination  to  reduce 
the  existing  duties  and  consequent  revenues  and  re- 
sources of  the  government. 

The  latest  intimation  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
forthcoming  message  on  this  point,  is,  that  the  presi- 
dent will  recommend  a repeal  of  the  present  tariff, 
and  a diminution  of  all  duties,  making  twenty  per 
cent,  the  maximum,  and  to  discriminate  for  protec- 
tion from  that  down,  and  allowing  nothing  to  come 
in  free  of  duly,  except  possibly  tea. 

We  give  these  mostly  as  the  rumors  of  the  day, 
generally  credited. 

The  sub-treasury,  will  of  course  be  recommended, 
and  no  doubt  adopted. 


That  the  executive  departments 


Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  London,  to  hi 
friend  in  Philadelphia,  received  by  the  Britannia. 

“ November  3,  1845. — It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  1 
inform  you  again,  that  the  most  gigantic  and  extraordi- 
nary military  arid  naval  preparations  are  making  in  all 
ihe  dock  yards  and  military  depots  in  this  country,  and 
the  world  says  they  are  intended  for  the  Americans. — 
Should  Mr.  Polk  make,  in  his  annual  message,  so  un- 
wise a speech  as  he  did  on  the  4di  of  March  hist,  we 
may  expect  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  and  simul- 
taneously the  sailing  of  innumerable  war  steamers  to 
bombard  your  sea-por-s,  without  anyifurther  notice.  This 
nation  is  now  in  a state  of  preparation  for  war,  greater 
than  ever  before  was  known,  and  they  appear  determin- 
ed to  show  their  power.  God  grant  that  the  folly,  the 
horrors,  and  the  iniquities  ot  war,  between  two  kindred 
nations,  may  be  averted,  but  really  t fear  that  it  is  almost 
-inevitable,  unless  the  greatest  prudence  and  good  sense 
guide  the  rulers  of  both  countries. 

“You  are  a man  of  peace,  and  I count  on  you  to  do 
every  thing  in  your  power  through  the  press,  and  by  ali 
other  means,  to  avert  war,  and  preserve  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  Recollect 
I never  wrote  you  before  in  this  strain,  and  I would  not 
now  write  thus,  unless  I feared  what  I say  above  ” 
COMMENT. 

Paragraphs  like  the  above  are  unly  important  as  they 
come  from  respectable  sources;  nay,  they  should  be  ad- 
missible into  a newspaper  only  when  from  respectable 
writers.  We  may  say  that  the  writer  of  the  letter,  of 
which  the  extract  is  made,  is  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble of  our  citizens,  with  extensive  acquaintance  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  now  resides,  and  ample  means  of  obser- 
vation. 

But  what  can  England  do?  Suppose  Mr.  Polk  should 
express  his  determination  to  maintain  our  claim  to  Ore- 
gon, that  is  not  enough  to  induce  another  power  to  as- 
sault our  sea-ports  and  towns. 

In  the  first  place,  when  Mr.  Polk  has  given  his  opin- 
ion, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  take 
action  on  his  recommendation,  and  that  action  will  fol- 
i low  the  deliberations  upon  the  report  of  a committee. 

I England  may  take  prompt  measures  to  show  the  strength 
: of  her  claim  upon  Oregon,  and  that  may  bring  on  colli- 
I sions;  but  certainly  a nation  is  not  going  to  make  war 
1 tor  a piece  of  ground  without  "the  formality  of  an  at- 
of  the  two  go- ! tempt  to  take  or  retain  possession  of  it. 

[ U.  S.  Gazette. 


be  necessary  to  cramp  them  into  the  space  left  in 
this.  The  convention  closed  its  labors  on  Saturday 
night,  the  15th  inst.,  after  adopting  the  following 
resolutions. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, and  such  documents  accompanying  (hem  as 
the  supervising  committee  may  select,  be  printed. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  communication  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  interior,  afforded  by  the  na- 
vigation of  ihe  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  and  their 
principal  tributaries  is  indispensable  to  the  defenee 
of  the  country  in  time  of  war,  and  essential  also  to 
its  commerce. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  improvements  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  those  great  rivers  are  ob- 
jects as  strictly  national  as  any  olher  preparation  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  such  improve- 
ments are  deemed  by  the  convention  impracticable 
by  the  states  or  individual  enterprise,  and  call  for 
appropriations  of  money  by  the  general  government. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  deepening  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  so  as  to  pass  ships  of  the  largest  class, 
cost  what  it  may,  is  a work  worthy  of  the  nation, 
and  would  greatly  promute  the  general  prosperity. 

5.  Resolved,  That  if  the  policy  of  reinforcing  our 
navy  with  war  steamers  be  adopted,  the  western 
waters  are  proper  sources  of  supply,  as  they  abound 
in  iron,  the  best  material  for  their  construction,  and 
also  in  lead  and  copper,  important  materials  for  mu- 
nitions of  war,  provisions  all  being  cheap,  and  the 
skill  requisite  for  their  construction  and  navigation 
being  3rnple  in  this  region,  which  already  possesses 
the  largest  steam  commercial  marine  in  the  world. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  project  of  connecting  the 
Mississippi  river  with  the  lakes  at  the  north,  by  a 
ship  canal,  and  thus  with  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  a 
measure  worthy  of  the  enlightened  consideration  of 
congress. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  intercourse  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  coast  ought  to  be  pre- 
served unimpaired,  and  that  ample  military  and  naval 
defences  and  additional  light  houses  and  beacons 
should  be  established  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  the  most  eligible  points  for  that  purpose. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Gulf  and  Lake  coasts  are 
greater  in  extent  than  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  that  the 
interests  to  be  defended  in  one  quarter  are  quite  as 
important  and  altogether  as  national  as  those  in  the 
other,  and  that  the  expenditures  required  for  the 
proper  defences  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Lakes  will  fall 
far  short  of  what  has  been  freely  voted  for  the  coast 
defences  to  the  Atlantic. 

Resolved,  That  congress  establish  a national  ar- 


vernments  have  it  in  their  power  by  such  a process 
to  avert  an  immediate  issue,  and  that  a large  majo-[  — - — 

rity  of  the  people  uf  both  countries  would  be  grati-j  The  Memphis  Convention.  The  array  of  talent 
fled  by  such  a direction  of  the  affair,  is  highly  pro-  and  influence  which  was  concentrated  on  the  ]2lh 
bable,  but  whether  the  impetuosity  of  more  active  | inst.,  at  Memphis,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
and  fiery  councils  will  not  prevail,  will  soon  be  as-  i promoting  the  interests  of  the  southern  and  western 
certained.  We  have  long  since  perceived  the  ten- j sections  of  our  union,  was  sufficient  to  make  that 
dency  of  this  affair  to  escape  from  the  executive  i convention  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  imposing 
control  and  management,  to  the  wild  influence  of  j assemblages  of  the  kind  that  this  country  has  wit- 
popular  impulse.  The  high  and  responsible  duly  I nessed.  Men  of  all  parties,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is 
which  the  political  systems  of  both  countries  devolve  j probable,  without  regard  to  political  parties,  were  se- 
upon  the  executive  departments,  of  managing  nego- j lected  as  delegates  on  the  occasion,  and  public  at- 
ttations,  arm  them  in  effect  with  the  attributes  of  j tention  was  directed  with  no  little  interest  to  ascertain 
making  war  or  preserving  peace.  For  though  our  ; the  results  of  the  convocation, 
constitution  reserves  the  right  to  congress  of declar-  I Mr.  Calhoun,  as  one  of  the  delegates  at  large, 
ing  war,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  observer  of  the:  from  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  on  his  route  to 
incidents  of  the  last  three  years,  that  the  president  J Memphis,  was  received  with  very  marked  distinc- 
has  it  in  his  power  to  place  the  country  in  an  atti- 1 lion  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Mobile,  New 
tude  that  will  make  war  inevitable,  just  whenever  | Orleans,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  of  other 
he  pleases.  The  British  executive  possess,  and  often  i places,  who,  without  distinction  of  parties,  seemed 
exercise  the  power  of  making  war  without  waiting  to  vie  with  each  other  in  greeting  o ie  of  tlie_ ablest 


for  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

There  are  many  that  believe  that  the  British  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  go  to  war  for  any  such 
consideration  as  the  Oregon  presents  to  that  country, 
and  that  they  would  yield  (he  territory  if  that  issue 
is  made  now  imperative. 

This  opinion  will  be  fortified  no  doubt  by  the  in- 
creased embarrassments  with  which  short  crops  now 
environ  the  concerns  of  that  country.  The  people  of 
England  and  Ireland  look  to  the  United  States  for 
bread  to  avert  a famine.  Will  their  government 
venture  a war  with  us  in  such  a posture? 

We  should  prefer  to  have  the  country  placed  in  a 


of  our  public  men.  Their  several  invitations  to  par- 
take of  public  dinners,  Mr.  C.  uniformly  declined, 
but  afforded  every  other  facility  of  a free  and  friend- 
ly intercourse. 

The  convention  was  informally  organized  on  the 
12th,  and  on  the  next  day  was  regularly  organized. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  was  chosen  presiding  officer. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the 
convention  for  about  one  hour,  principally  in  expla- 
nation of  his  views  on  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  assemblage. 

We  must  defer  the  proceedings  for  our  next  num- 
ber, rather  than  make  an  abstract  so  brief  as  would 


mory  and  foundry  at  some  point  on  the  western  wa- 
ters at  as  early  a period  as  practicable. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  marine  hospitals  on  the 
western  and  southwestern  waters,  whose  construc- 
tion has  been  commenced  or  authorised  by  congress, 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  to  completion  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  mail  service  of  the  west 
and  south  requires  great  improvement  in  speed  and 
regularity,  and  particularly  on  the  western  waters; 
that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  also  for  the  prompt 
extension  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  into  or  through 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

12.  Resolved,  That  millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
domain  lying  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  its  tri- 
butaries, now  worthless  for  the  purpose  of  culliva- 
tion,  might  be  reclaimed  by  throwing  up  embank- 
ments so  as  to  prevent  overflow,  and  that  this  con- 
vention recommend  to  congress  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject by  grant  of  said  lands  or  an  appropriation  of 
money. 

13  and  14,  recommend  the  construction  of  railroads 
to  connect  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  railroad, speak  of  these  works  as 
offering  inducements  to  capitalists,  and  ask  the  dele- 
gates to  endeavor  to  procure  charters  and  pecuniary 
aid  from  their  respective  legislatures,  and  subscrip- 
tions from  individuals. 

15.  Resolved,  That  as  many  of  the  railroads  pro- 
jected may  pass  through  the  public  domain,  this  con- 
vention would  respectfully  urge  on  the  consideration 
of  congress  the  equity  of  granting  the  right  of  way  and 
alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands  to  aid  in  their 
construction,  this  being  no  more  than  a fair  remune- 
ration paid  by  the  government  as  proprietor  for  the 
increased  value  imparted  by  such  roads  to  the  re- 
maining public  lands. 

16.  Resolved,  That  efficient  steps  should  be  taken 
by  tile  general  government  to  remove  and  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  obstructions  in  the  St.  Louis 
harbor. 

17.  Resolved,  That  a dry  dock  and  convenient  ar- 
rangements for  the  repair  and  fitting  of  government 
vessels  should  be  established  at  some  suitable  points 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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18.  Recommends  the  appointment  of  two  commit- 
tees, of  five  each,  to  memorialize  congress  and  ad- 
dress the  people  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  these 
resolutions. 

These  were  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  following  was  added,  after  having  been 
onee  rejected,  by  the  convention: 

Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  that  congress  should 
make  an  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  military  road  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  (opposite  Memphis),  through  the 
swamps,  to  the  high  lands  in  Arkansas,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  various  military  forts  on  tne  western  fron- 
tier. — 

LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  JAY  IN  REPLY  TO  GOVERNOR 
HAMMOND. 

To  Ike  editors  of  the  A’.  Y.  Express: 

The  letters  of  Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, to  Mr.  Clarkson,  on  southern  slavery,  have 
been  extensively  circulated,  both  in  pamphlets,  and 
through  the  periodical  press.  Hence  justice  to  my- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  truth,  requires  me 
thus  publicly  to  disclaim  a most  extraordinary  asser- 
tion, which  he  erroneously  imputes  to  me.  On  the 
2J  page  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  following  passage, 
“Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves  who 
have  been  captured  and  liberated  by  British  men  of 
war,  since  the  passage  of  your  act,  Judge  Jay,  an 
American  abolitionist  asserts,  that  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  two-thirds,  have  perished  between  their  cap- 
ture and  liberation.” 

Governor  Hammond  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  for  his 
authority  for  this  use  of  my  name,  informs  me,  that 
he  found  the  statement  in  a communication  to  the 
National  Intelligencer,  under  the  signature  of  “John 
Jay,”  and  that  he  supposed  me  to  be  the  writer.  The 
signature,  was  doubtless  an  assumed  one. 

The  assertion  thus  ascribed  to  me,  is  either  a ridi- 
culous blunder,  or  a malignant  falsehood.  Such 
round  numbers  as  those  in  the  statement,  are  obvi- 
ously the  product  of  the  imagination,  and  not  the 
result  of  official  reports,  and  the  number  said  to 
hive  perished,  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  the  slaves 
captured.  Only  fifty  thousand  it  would  seem,  have 
actually  been  liberated,  the  rest  having  perished  at 
sea.  Up  to  January  1st,  1843,  according  to  docu 
ments,  published  by  the  British  government,  the  fol- 
lowing captured  slaves  had  been  liberated,  viz: 


At  Surinam, 

49 

“ Rio  de  Janeiro, 

2,700 

“ Havana, 

10,164 

“ Sierra  Leone, 

60,277 

“ St.  Helena, 

1,172 

74,362 

One  hundred  thousand , or  two-thirds  of  all  that 
have  been  captured,  were,  we  are  assured,  rescued 
from  t lie  slave  traders  only  to  perish  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  officers  of  the  British  navy,  in  the  brief 
space  between  seizure  of  the  prize  and  its  arrival  in 
port.  _ - 

In  May  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  describing  before 
the  house  of  commons,  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  declared  th>t  it  would  be  found  on  an  ave- 
rage oi  all  the  ships  upon  which  evidence  had  been 
given,  that  not  less  than  124  per  cent,  died  upon  the 
passage.  But  Governor  Hammond  announced  to  the 
world  on  my  authority,  the  horrible  and  astounding 
fact,  that  66 1 per  cent,  of  these  poor  wretches  die  on 
a much  shorter  passage,  when  consigned  to  the  care 
of  British  officers! 

Let  it  lie  recollected  that  this  tremendous  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  is  represented  not  as  some  terri- 
ble and  extraordinary  catastrophe,  but  as  the  aver- 
age mortality  on  board  slavers  after  their  capture. 

On  the  24lh  July  last,  a debate  arose  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  Brazilian  slave  Irade,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  took  the  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  deaths  which  had  occurred  on  board 
slavers  recently  captured  on  the  Brazilian  coast  and 
sent  to  the  West  Indies.  He  declared  the  mortality 
among  these  negroes,  “was  as  great  as  on  the  voyage 
or  the  middle  passage,”  and  to  prove  his  assertion 
he  cited  a particular  case,  no  doubt  tiie  strongest  he 
could  find.  “It  appeared,”  he  proceeded,  “from  a let- 
ter in  these  papers,  from  sir  11  M'Leod,  of  Trini- 
dad, written  in  February,  1844,  that  a captured  ves- 
sel that  had  sailed  thither  front  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with 
31)0  negroes  on  board,  bad  arrived  with  283,  having 
lost  12  by  death,  on  the  passage.”  Strange  that  Mr. 
Gibson  should  have  lound,  in  this  fact,  cause  for 
complaint,  instead  of  congratulation,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  alleged  average  mortality  for  nearly  thirty 
years  past,  the  deaths  in  this  case,  instead  of  being 
only  hoelve,  ought  to  have  been  two  hundred. 

t by  no  means  imputed  to  Mr.  Hammond  any  in- 
tentional injustice  towards  me,  in  the  use  lie  has 
made  of  my  name;  yet  a little  reflection  would  have 
reminded  him  tiiat  the  National  Intelligencer  is  not 
the  medium  through  which  an  “American  abolition- 


ist” would  bo  permitted  to  give  his  lucubrations  to 
the  public,  and  that  the  British  navy  is  one  of  the 
last  places  in  which  such  an  abolitionist  would  seek 
for  instances  of  cruelty  to  discredit  our  “domestic 
institutions.”  Nor  would  this  gentleman,  had  not 
passion  clouded  his  judgment,  have  preferred  a 
charge  so  extravagant  and  revolting,  on  the  mere  dic- 
tum of  a supposed  member  of  a class,  whom  in  these 
letters  he  represents  as  utterly  unworthy  of  belief, 
and  whom  he  thus  addressed  from  his  place  on  the 
floor  of  congress:  “I  warn  the  abolitionists,  ignorant 
and  infatuated  barbarians  as  they  are,  that  if  chance 
shall  throw  any  of  them  into  our  hands,  lie  may  ex- 
pect a felon’s  death.”  William  Jay. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adj.  gen's,  office, 

Washington,  Nov.  17,  1845. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Taylor — 

Sir — lu  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  Oct. 
1845,  on  the  subject  of  brevet  rank,  1 am  directed  by 
the  general-in-chief  to  say  that  he  promptly  laid  it 
before  the  secretary  of  war  for  the  consideration  of 
the  highest  in  authority.  In  the  mean  time,  and  by 
the  desire  of  the  secretary  of  war,  (he  not  having 
leisure  at  this  time  fully  to  examine  the  question 


States,  and  is,  moreover,  composed  of  different  corps; 
and  what  is  applicable  to  the  whole,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  its  smaller  temporary  corps  when  mixed. 

“The  formation  of  such — mixed,  or  otherwise — 
depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  occupation — governed  by  usage,  the  actual 
state,  and  wants  of  the  service.  But  when  corps  be- 
come mixed,  whether  specially  or  by  accident,  tha 
senior  officers  in  each, ‘whether  by  brevet,  former 
commission,  or  otherwise,  becomes  entitled  to  com- 
mand from  the  happening  of  the  junction. 

“In  respect  to  staffi  officers,  in  the  presence  of  se- 
niors, assignment,  by  the  common  senior,  is  neces- 
sary, because  to  him  it  belongs  to  say  whether  such 
officers,  rnay,  without  prejudice  to  stall'  duties,  and 
the  rights  of  others,  be  assigned  to  the  command  of 
troops.  In  the  absence  of  a senior,  a stall'  officer, 
with  senior  military  rank,  as  above,  would  clearly 
have  the  right  to  decide  that  question  himself. 

“In  the  battalion  of  eleven  artillery  companies, 
(of  different  regiments)  serving  in  the  army  of  occu- 
pation as  infantry,  should  an  additional  field  officer 
be  deemed  necessary  with  that  battalion,  by  the 
commander  of  that  army,  the  second  officer  of  the 
battalion  whether  such  by  brevet  orothervvise,  would 
bo  entitled  to  be  assigned  as  major.”  1 am,  sir,  very 
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himself,)  the  general-in-chief  gives  the  following  as  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
his  own  general  answers  to  the  queries  you  have  JGNLs,  adjutant  general. 

presented:  ie  *°regoing  letter  is  published  as  a circular  for 

“Paragraphs  11,  14,  15,  and  16,  in  tiie  general  re-  l'le  hilormalion  ol  the  army.  By  order: 
gulations  for  the  army,  are  all,  more  or  less,  repug-  i adjutant  general. 

nant  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  to  that  ex-  ““HP  Scn  s-  °J) lcfi  November  19,  1845. 
tent  null  and  void.  See  the  61st  and  62J  of  the  Rules  1 Major  general  Scott.  Illustrious  by  his  achieve- 
and  Articles  of  war,  and  also  ‘the  custom  of  war  in  \ ments  in  the  field,  is  yet  noted  for  his  wise  and  con- 
like  cases’ — a rule  of  construction  given  by  congress  siderate  efforts  to  preserve  peace.  His  services  in 
in  the  69th  of  the  same  articles.  J this  behalf  were  eminently  useful  at  a critical  period 

“But  it  is  further  held  that  the  repugnant  para- ! of  our  boundary  disputes  with  England,  prior  to  the 
graphs,  in  question,  were  subsequently  rescinded  by  Washington  treaty.  We  find  some  sentiments  of  his 
the  heading  to  the  general  list  in  each  annual  Official  quoted  in  an  exchange  paper,  which  seem  worthy  of 
Army  Register  since  1841.  See  U>at  of  the  present  a consideration  at  this  time.  “If  war  be  the  natural 
year,  p.  28.  That  heading,  first  inserted  in  the  Re-  state  of  savage  tribes,”  says  gen.  Scott,  “peace  is  the 
gister  of  1842,  was  the  well  considered  act  of  the  first  want  of  every  civilized  community.  War,  no 
executive.  By  it,  and  the  general  list.,  the  rank,  pre-  doubt,  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a great  calamity; 
cedence  and  command  of  every  commissioned  officer  yet  submission  to  outrage  would  often  be  a greater 
in  the  army  down  to  captains  inclusive, ‘whether  by  calamity.  Of  the  two  parties  to  any  war,  one  at 
brevet,  former  commissions,  or  otherwise,’  will  be  least  must  be  in  the  wrong — not  unfrequently  both, 
found  to  have  been  settled,  annually,  since  1841.  1 An  error  in  such  an  issue  is,  on  the  part  of  chief  ma- 

“Any  military  rank,  (giving  the  command  of  troops)  ' gistrates,  ministers  of  slate,  and  legislators,  having  a 
which  enables  an  officer  to  join  in  mixed  duty  with  voice  in  the  question,  a crime  of  infinite  magnitude, 
an  offi  er  or  officers  of  any  other  permanently  estab-  The  murder  ol  an  individual  is,  in  guilt,  comparati- 
lished  corps  (as  a regiment,  a corps  of  engineers  or  ; vely  but  a drop  of  blood.” 

tiie  marine  corps),  is  for  that  precise  reason,  ‘rank  of ; “Hence  the  highest  moral  obligation  to  treat  na- 
the  line  of  the  army,’  in  the  language  of  the  62d  ar-  tiooal  differences  with  temper,  justness,  and  fairness; 
ticie  of  war,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  cx-  ! to  see  that  the  cause  of  war  is  not  only  just  but  suf- 
press  terms  of  the  61st  (first  part)  and  heading  of  the  ficient;  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  covet  our  neigh- 


general  list  in  the  Army  Register.  Hence  brevet  and 
former  commissions,  as  well  as  militia  commissions, 
(on  mixed  duty)  give  rank  in  the  line  of  the  army. 

‘Ail  military  rank,  derived  from  law,  must  be 
equally  valid  except  so  far,  only,  as  it  may  be  re- 
stricted by  law.  The  only  legal  restrictions  on  mi- 


bor’s  land;  ‘nor  anything  that  is  hi?;’  that  we  are  as 
ready  to  give,  as  to  demand  explanation,  apology,  in- 
demnity. In  short,  we  shouid  especially  remember, 
‘all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  them.’  Tins  divine  precept  is 
of  universal  obligation.  It  is  as  applicable  to  rulers  in 


lilary  rank,  known  in  the  United  States,  are  to  be  : their  transactions  with  other  nations,  as  private  in- 
found  in  the  61st,  631,  and  93th  articles  of  war.  In  dividuals  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  each  other, 
the  61st,  brevet  and  former  commissions  are  restrict-  Power  is  entrusted  to  the  former  to  do  good,  and  to 
ed  in  an  officer's  own  unmixed  corps,  and  but  fir  the  avoid  evil.  Such,  clearly,  is  the  revealed  will  of 


98th,  any  senior  militia  officer  would,  on  mixed  ser-  God.” 
vice,  command  all  junior  regular  officers  of  the  same 
grade  ‘whether  by  brevet,  former  commissions,  or 
otherwise.’  No  farther  restrictions  can  be  imposed  J 
except  by  the  same  aulhoiity — the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

••Pi:  itf;  c.i ) i at  tiu'ienJ  of  lb  j 621  article — un- 


[Balt.  dime. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Eurydice.  The  U.  S. 
ship  St.  Mary's,  which  recently  arrived  at  Pensacola, 
had  a trial  of  speed,  on  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  with  the 
Eurydice,  a crack  ship  of  the  British  navy.  We  find 
tiie  following  description  of  the  contest  in  a letter 


less  otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  president  of  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Delta: 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case' — ; “The  St.  Mary’s  sailed  in  company  with  H.  B.  M. 
evidently  does  not  contemplate  that  a junior  officer  ship  Eurydice;  and  when  they  were  entirely  clear  of 
should  ever  be  placed  over  a senior;  but  only  that  a ! the  shoals,  the  Britisher  showed  an  inclination  to 
senior  officer  may  be  prohibited  from  interfering  | take  the  lead.  This  was  made  apparent  by  the  dis- 
witli  some  special  command  of  a junior.  The  mill-  ! play  of  canvass  which  bishopped  out  in  perspective, 
tary  academy  is  an  instance.  Tnat,  although  under  j a-,  sail  after  sail  was  sheeted  home  to  the  yards,  and 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  is,  by  a valid  regula-  gradually  she  sloped  off  to  windward.  But  now  the 
tion,  carved  out  of  a military  department,  a division  \ St.  Mary’s  discovered  her  drift,,  and  determined  to 


and  the  general  command  ol  the  army. 


i thwart  tier  purposes.  Willi  that  view  she  let  fall  her 


President  Madison  decided,  in  general  orders  of  I light  sails  from  the  tapering  spars,  and  then  corn- 


i July  1,  1816,  that  ‘regiment  and  corps,  as  used  in  the 
61st  article  of  tiie.  rules  and  articles  of  warfare] 
synonymous  terms’—  that  is,  both  are  permanently 


inenced  tiie  sparing  The  Eurydice  was  ahead  and 
to  windward;  but  tne  St.  M.  when  braced  sharp  up, 
lay  much  closer  to  the  win  i,  and  ran  steadily  across 


j ‘established  corps'  according  lo  general  Washington  ! the  stern  of  her  competitor,  and  quietly  "forged  ahead, 


in  the  case  o (brevet  major  McPherson.  Rogers' . line 
rican  Biography,  p.  325. 

“In  general  orders,  No.  11,  of  April  15,  1845, 
(signed  by  the  secretary  of  war),  a brevet  is  decided 
to  be  as  it  is  called  on  its  face — a commission. 

“If  there  were  a regimental  colonel  in  the  present 
army  of  occupation,  in  Texas,  senior  to  brevet  bng. 
geri.  Taylor’s  regimental  rank,  it  would  not  change 
the  command  of  that  army  unless  such  colonel  also 
held  a senior  commission  as  brevet  brigadier  general; 
and  this  independent  of  assignment — a term  not  more 
applicable  to  brevet  rank  than  to  any  other  rank. — 
That  army  is  a detachment  from  the  army  of  the  U. 


and  little  by  little  took  the  pleasant  gales  from  the 
light  sails  of  ihe  British  frigate,  and  directly  she  was 
dropping  to  leeward. 

"The  St.  M observing  her  well  on  the  lee  quarter, 
filled  away  and  stood  athwart  her  bows.  Arid  now 
this  British  vessel  with  the  classical  name,  limped 
like  a racer  ma  le  suddenly  lame,  and  a fair  sample 
of  the  head-reaching  English  craft  displayed  itself 
soon  after  in  the  further  movement  of  the  ship;  for 
it  was  very  evident  that  she  wished  to  create  an  im- 
pression, by  coming  up,  and  falling  off,  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  trying  conclusions  with  the  St.  M.  in 
speedily  ploughing  the  element;  but  it  dui  not  take, 
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for  when  night  came  on  a light  was  hoisted  at  the 
masthead  for  her  to  follow;  yet  when  daylight  ap 
peared,  the  namesake  of  Orpheus'  beloved  was  hull 
down  astern, and  could  only  be  made  out  from  aloft.” 

This  ship  was  launched  from  the  navy  yard  of 
Washington  durine  the  summer  of  1844. 

The  Plymouth,  U.  S.  ship,  reached  Gibraltar  on 
the  22d  October,  from  Tangier 

The  African  coast  squadron  The  Truxtnn , U.  S. 
brig,  commander  Bruce,  left  Port  Praya,  Cape  de 
Verd,  on  the  22<l  October,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk 
the  instant,  31  days. 

The  Jameslo ion,  commander  Skinner,  flag  ship,  and 
the  Southampton,  store  ship,  were  at  Purl  Praya  when 
the  PruxtoB  left. 

The  Yorktown,  Bell,  sailed  from  Port  Praya  on  the 
7lh  September,  lor  a five  months’ cruise  down  the 
coast. 

No  sickness  in  the  squadron. 

The  gulf  squadron.  The  Potomac , frigate,  sailed 
from  Pensacola  on  the  13lh  for  Norfolk,  a surveyor 
having  been  ordered  by  government  to  asterluin  if 
she  could  be  trusted  to  make  the  trip,  having  pro- 
nounced affirmatively.  She  is  accompanied,  how  e- 
ver,  by  the  U.  steamer  Princeton,  for  tear  of  acci- 
dents. If  the  accounts  from  Pensacola,  published  in 
our  last,  of  the  condition  of  the  boilers  of  the  Prince- 
ton be  true,  she  would  have  as  much  cause  for  the 
care  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  Potomac  certainly  lias 
for  the  care  of  some  efficient  vessel  to  be  within 
hail,  should  a storm  overtake  her  on  her  trip.  The 
cobling  policy  was  unfortunately  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  this  frigate,  survyed  a year  ago, 
and  pronounced  then  to  be  unseaworthy,  and  unsea- 
worthy she  certainly  has  been  ever  since,  though 
they  have  been  cobbling  at  her  most  of  the  time,  and 
at  a very  heavy  expense  to  the  government  too, 
without  doubt.  The  public  impression  is  that  fault 
rests  somewhere,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  ascertained 
why  and  by  whom,  the  public  service  has  so 
sulf'ered  in  this  case. 

The  Lawrence,  U.  S.  brig,  and  the  Saratoga,  have 
arrived  at  Pensacola. 

y The  Cumberlaixd,  capt.  Breese  addressed  those  of 
the  crew  on  board  whose  term  of  service  would  ex- 
pire in  less  than  six  months,  and  discharged  them  at 
Boston  on  the  21st  inst.  They  gave  him  three  hearty- 
cheers  on  quitting  the  ship. 

Charleston  navy  yard.  Commander  Foxliall  A.  Par- 
ker relieved  commander  Nicholson,  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  yard  on  the  21sl  inst. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

We  understand  that  the  Poilawatamic  Indians  had 
another  interview  with  the  president  yesterday,  when 
Half-Day,  the  Indian  orator,  through  the  interppeler, 
informed  him  that  their  grievances  had  not  been  re- 
lieved, as  they  were  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  their  business  before  the  com- 
missioners appo'nted  to  treat  with  them.  The  pre- 
sident replied  that  he  would  direct  the  negotiation  to 
be  re-opened,  perhaps  on  a new  basis.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Indians  declined  the  country  offered 
them  as  a new  home  in  exchange  for  their  lands 
northeast  of  the  Missouri  river,  aad  another  location 
will  in  all  probability  be  tendered  to  them.  Every 
philanthropist  must  hope  that  the  remnants  of  all  the 
Indians  tribes  on  our  border  may  be  fairly  and  k aJIy 
dealt  with.  [Nat.  Inlet.  November  22. 

Legal  decisions  under  the  naturalization 
laws.  Two  decisions  ol  interest  vveie  recently  made 
in  the  circuit  court  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  na- 
turalization. In  the  one  case  it  was  decided  that 
the  applicant,  whe  came  to  this  country  while  a mi- 
nor, having  a parent  living  hera,  though  following 
the  employment  of  a sailor,  is  entitled,  by  the  usual 
form,  to  the  rights  of  citizonship.  The  other  case 
was  that  of  a deserter  from  a Bi  Hish  ship  during  the 
last  war.  This  applicant  w^s  also  a sailor,  and  had 
been  engaged  ever  since  his  desertion(  either  in  the 
merchant  service  or  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  decided  that  this  did  not  constitute  a residence, 
and  the  application  was  denied. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  Hampshire. — U.  S.  Senator.  Gov.  Steele 
has  appointed  Benjamin  VV.  Jennes  to  supply  the 
vacancy  in  the  United  Stales  senate  caused  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Woodbury  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court.  He  will  be  entitled  to  his  seat  until 
an  election  shall  be  made,  at  its  next  session,  by  the 
state  legislature. 

Vermont. — Texas.  The  legislature  previous  to 

closing  its  session  last  week,  passed  a series  of  re- 
solutions relative  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
first  resolution  declares  that  congress  has  no  right  to 
annex  foreign  territory;  th# second,  that  the  annexa- 


tion of  Texas  will  tend  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  the 
Union;  the  third  protests  against  annexation  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  states;  and  the  fourth  instructs 
the  delegation  of  that  state  in  congress  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  resolutions. 

Rhode  Island.  Parties  are  marshalling  in  this 
slale  under  old  appellations.  The  whig  party  in  con- 
vention a few  days  since  unanimously  nominated 
Governor  Fenner  for  re-election,  but  he  declines. — 
By  ron  Diman,  of  Bristol,  was  then  nominated  for 
governor  and  Isaac  P.  Hazzard,  of  south  Kingston, 
lor  lieut.  governor. 

Connecticut.  — Divorces.  The  law  of  Connecti- 
cut allows  or  compels  the  court  to  grant  divorces 
where  either  husband  or  wife  are  habitually  intem- 
perate. At  the  last  session  of  the  supreme  court, 
in  New  Haven  county  no  less  than  thirteen  divorces 
were  granted. 

Pennsylvania.  Applications  for  banks  will  be 
made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  for  rechar- 
lering  and  incorporating  the  follow  ing  banks: 

The  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  bank  w ith  an  in- 


crease of  capital,  to 
Bank  of  North  America,  itnewa! 
Western  Bank,  renewal,  with  $100,000 


$1,250,000 

1,000,000 


behalf — 1st.  cf  education — 2d.  of  internal  im- 
provements and  for  a share  of  both  foreign  and  wes- 
tern trade — 3d.  an  improvement  in  their  system  of 
agriculture — 4th.  a disposition  to  avail  of  and  bring 
into  play  their  manufacturing  capabilities — and  5th. 
a modification  of  the  state  constitution  with  a 
view  to  a more  equitable  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  ensuing  legislature,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  act  efficiently  in  carrying  out  what  is  obviously 
demanded  by  the  public  voice  in  this  slate. 

Requisition  refused.  Governor  McDowell  has  re- 
fused to  deliver  up,  on  the  requisition  of  the.  govern- 
or of  Ohio,  for  trial,  the  persons  indicted  for  kid- 
napping certain  citizens  of  Ohio.  Governor  Bartly 
on  the  3d  replied  to  the  objections  which  Gov.  Mc- 
Dowell made  to  lhe  requisition. 

7'lie  trial  of  the  abolitionists  (citizens  of  Ohio)  who 
were  concerned  in  abducting  slaves  from  Virginia, 
came  ori  at  Petersburg,  (Va.)  on  lhe  17th  instant. — 
The  jury  found  a special  verdict  which  rested  on  the 
question  whether  the  defendants  w ere  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  act,  and 
this  is  to  be  settled  by  the  general  court  at  Richmond. 
Virginia  claims  that  her  jurisdiction  extends  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  question  is,  what 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  west  bank? 

Georgia.  The  legislature  on  the  13th  inst.  elect- 
ed the  following  officers. 

Secretary  of  stale — N.  C.  Barnett. 

State  treasurer — W.  H-  Mitchell. 

Comptroller  general — D.  E.  Both  well. 

Surveyor  general — P.  M.  Campton. 

Dr.  Baker  has  been  nominated  by  the  whigs  of  the 
3d  district  of  Georgia,  as  their  candidate  for  congress 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Poe. 


Ohio. — Canal  lands.  The  Lima  Reporter,  invites 
the  attention  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  to  the  unsold 
lands  granted  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Miami  and  Wabash  and  Erie  canals. 

| These  lands  lie  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
about  120,000  acres,  in  the  Lima  Land  District,  situ- 
ated in  different  counties,  as  follows,  viz:  “In  Darke 
14,000,  Van  Wert,  18,518,  Mercer  40,670,  Allen  10,- 
840,  Shelby  6,660,  Paulding  17,080,  and  Putnam  12,- 
200  ac  res;  and  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  lands  there 
are  in  the  district  about  112,240  acres,  as  follows: — 
In  Paulding  41,640,  Henry  49,840,  and  in  Williams 
(embracing  Defiance)  20,760  acres.” 

The  Reporter  says: 

“If  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  the  last  year  there 
has  been. but  one  piece,  and  that  but  40  acres,  sold 
in  Allen  county,  and  not  one  in  Mercer,  Van  Wert, 
or  Paulding;  and  the  reason  is  because  the  appraise- 
ment is  loo  high,  more  than  the  land  is  really  worth. 
Almost  every  piece  of  the  Miami  canal  lands  that 
sells,  is  confined  to  Darke  county,  where  the  ap- 
praisement is  low,  varying  from  $1  25  to  $2  00  per 
acre.” 

It  is  insisted  that  the  reason  no  mere  sales  take 
place  is,  that  the  appraisements  are  too  high,  and  the 
044,oi  $5)04,040;  increase  oi  specie  $ooi,ioi  ana  . reduction  of  the  price  is  urged  as  due  to  the  state, 
f dues  from  other  banks,  of  $54,631 — also  an  in-  60  as  to  bring  the  value  of  these  lands  into  the  trea- 
rease  of  circulation  $170,619;  and  of  dues  to  other  1 sury,  and  to  open  them  for  cultivation.  Subdivision 
anks,  of  $632,208,  and  a decrease  of  deposites,  of  of  the  land  into  tracts  of  not  less  than  40  acres,  to 
o on 


increase  of  capital 

500,000 

Bank  of  Commerce,  renewal, 

100,000 

Doylestown  Bank,  renewal, 

Farmers’  Bank  of  Reading,  renewal, 

100  000 

500,000 

Girard  Bank,  new, 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Allen- 

1,000,000 

town,  new, 

Dauphin  Bank,  new, 

Tioga  County  Bank,  new, 

1 lie  Bank  ol  Mannayunk,  new, 

100,000 

300,000 

250,000 

The  City  Bank,  new, 

500  000 

The  Alleghany  River  Bank,  new, 

100,000 

Fotlstown  Bank,  new, 

100.000 

Reading  Saving*  Bank,  new, 

Farmers’  Dept.  Bank,  Pittsburg,  new, 

50,000 

100,000 

Southern  insurance  Co.  Phila.  new, 

200,000 

$6,300,000 

Banks  of  Philadelphia.  Bicknell’s  Reporter  fur- 
nishes a comparative  statement  of  the  condition  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  ol  six  of  lhe  banks  of  lhe  city 
of  Philadelphia  from  which  we  gather  the  following 


Assets. 

1st  Nor.  1844. 

1st  No v.  1845. 

Loans 

9,229,206 

10,213,219 

Specie 

2 082,557 

2,150,318 

Due  banks 

1,702,210 

1,756,841 

Liabilitiet. 

13,013,973 

14,120,378 

Deposites 

6 308,483 

6,087,937 

Circulation 

2,320,766 

2,461,375 

1,997,168 

Due  banks 

1,365,260 

9,994,509 

10,567,790 1 

This  shows  an 

increase  of  loans, 

since  1st  Nov.  1 

£220,546. 


suit  the  wants  ol  actual  settlers,  is  also  urged  so  as 
to  bring  them  early  into  market. 


Maryland. — Public  works — Tide  Water  Canalcom- 
pany  during  the  month  of  October  paid  $25,000  into 
Ine  slale  treasury.  In  July  last  this  company  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  $26,525,  making  togetfier 
$51525.  This  helps  lhe  state  finances.  1 he  inter- 
nal improvements  of  the  state  are  beginning  to  tell, 
and  in  a few  years  will  tell  well.  Public  confidence 
in  them  will  be  restored  and  those  who  have  through 
evil  report  as  well  as  good  report  stood  by  tnem, 
encouraged  and  urged  them  on,  will  be  recognized 
as  the  true  friends  to  old  Maryland.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing still  and  witnessing  other  states  running  off  with 
the  western  trade  and  lake  trade,  and  with  the  coal 
trade,  and  iron  trade,  Maryland  will  soon  come  in- 
to a full  participation  of  those  inexhaustible  sources 
of  future  prosperity. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Subcontractors 
have  gone  into  the  line  and  are  at  wotk  with  consi- 
derable forces  towards  completing  the  canal  to  Cum- 
berland. 

There  are  indications  both  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  of  a more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  of  those  states  towards  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  extension. 

Appointment.  J.  Bozman  Kerr,  Esq.  has  been  ap- 
pointed deputy  antorney  general  for  Talbot  county, 
vice  Hamilton,  resiged. 

Virginia.  A general  wakening  up  is  manifested 
in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  among  all  parties,  in 


Indiana.  The  new  work  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  between  Lafayette  and  Covington,  Indiana, 
forty-nine  miles  in  length,  is  completed,  and  water 
has  been  let  into  it  through  its  entire  length.  The 
entire  length  of  contiguous  canal  communication 
from  Cincinnati  to  Covington,  the  southwestern  ter- 
minus of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  is  380  miles. 
Including  the  branches  the  length  is  about  540  miles. 

Missouri  — Honor.  One  of  the  managers,  in  al- 
luding to  the  great  lair  of  the  American  Institute  re- 
cently held  in  New  York,  thus  writes  to  a friend  in 
St.  Louis. 

“Mr.  Billings,  of  Missouri,  the  inventor  of  the 
hemp  and  flax  machines,  has  litlerally  been  one  of 
the  lions  of  our  fair.  To  Mr.  Von  Phul,  of  St.  Louis, 
we  have  accorded  a silver  medal,  for  the  best  specimen 
of  hemp,  and  to  Mr.  Billings  the  gold  medal,  and  a 
special  honor  by  paiticular  mention,  for  hi*  simple, 
but  immensely  valuable  machines  for  rotting  by 
steam  and  preparing  for  spinning,  in  eight  days,  what 
usually  takes  eight  months.  This  bids  lair  to  rival  in 
iiugorlance  the  Yankee  invention  that  has  made  the 
so iitii — 1 mean  the  cotton  gin,  by  Whitney.  1 have 
really  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  invention,  and  de- 
light to  contemplate  the  vast  importance  of  it — so 
promising  of  profit  to  agricultural  enterprise  in  cli- 
mates denied  the  benefit  of  tropical  heat. 
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Texas. — Emigration.  The  Memphis  Enquirer  of 
last  week  says  that  emigrants  to  Texas  are  passing 
through  the  city  daily.  A gentleman  counted  seve- 
ral hundred,  passing  on  one  street,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day  of  last  week. 


IOWA  TERRITORY. 


The  following  compliance  though  a brief  sketch  of 
this  interesting  section  of  our  republic,  directed  from 
a gentleman  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
whose  statements  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic, 
furnishes  satisfactory  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
flattering  prospects  of  Iowa.  They  are  going  ahead 
out  there,  and  no  mistake.  We  heartily  cheer  them 
onward.  Many  a happy  home  will  soon  be  there. 
Jeremiah  Hughes,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  To  your  request,  that  I should  furnish 
your  work  some  items  and  statistics  of  interest,  &c. 
I can  only  reply,  that  so  far  as  I am  able,  it  will  be 
but  a pleasant  task  to  contribute  to  a work  of  such 
vital  interest  not  only  to  the  statesman,  historian, 
farmer,  mechanic,  and  merchant,  but  to  every  class 
and  grade  of  every  country  and  nation;  it  is  to  them 
a souvenir  of  whatever  is  national,  valuable,  and 
instructing.  I shall  give  you  a brief  history  of  our 
territory,  and  whatever  of  it  may  seem  worthv,you 
can  insert  in  your  Register, 

Previous  to  1832,  Iowa  territory  was  in  possession 
of  various  tribes  ol  Indians,  from  the  once  powerful 
and  warlike  lowas,  until  more  recently,  by  the  confe- 
derated tribes  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  from  whom  it  has 
been  purchased  by  the  United  States  at  four  succes- 
sive treaties;  the  first  in  1832,  known  as  the  “Black- 
hawk  purchase,”  the  second  in  1836;  the  third  in 
1837;  and  the  fourth  in  1842,  by  our  present  govern- 
or, John  Chambers.  This  last  purchase  embraces 
some  12  or  15  millions  of  acres  of  (excellent)  land, 
fur  which  the  United  Slates  pay  to  the  Indians  one 
million  of  dollars. 

The  “Blackhawk  purchase”  was  first  attached  to 
the  territory  of  Michigan  for  judicial  purposes,  and 
in  1835,  public  documents  were  sent  from  Detroit 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  ordering  an 
election  for  legislative  and  civil  officers. 

In  1836,  Michigan  became  a sovereign  state,  and 
on  the  4th  July  ol  the  same  year,  Wisconsin  was 
organized  into  a territorial  government,  embracing 
within  its  limits  the  present  territory  of  Iowa. 

And  on  the  4 1 h July,  1838,  Iowa  was  organized 
into  a territorial  government,  the  Mississippi  being 
its  eastern  boundary. 

The  organic  law  of  Iowa  provides  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  a governor, 
secretary,  a chief  justice,  and  two  associates,  a dis- 
trict attorney,  and  marshal. 

Term  of  office  of  governor  3 years— Salary  $2,5)0 
“ Secretary  4 “ “ 1,200 

*l  “ Justices  4 “ salary  of  each  1,800 

It  also  provides  for  a legislative  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  a council  of  13  members  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a house  ol  repremntatives  of  26  members 
elected  for  one  year.  They  may  hold  an  annual 
session  ol  75  days,  for  which  service  they  receive 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  $3  per  day, 
and  t*ie  same  amount  for  every  20  miles  travel  for 
going  to,  and  returning  Irom,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  Burlington,  in  the  winter  of  1838  and  ’39  the 
first  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature  was  held.  In 
1839  the  seat  of  government  for  Iowa  was  perma- 
nently located  at  Iowa  City. 

Iowa  Citv  was  laid  out  on  the  4th  May,  1839;  it 
is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Iowa  river,  and 
about  33  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  at  that 
time  there  were  but  two  or  three  log  huts  in  it;  at 
this  time  it  contains  about  1,300  inhabitants,  six 
elegant  brick  churches,  lour  hotels,  a fine  brick 
building  called  “the  Mechanics  Institute,”  seven 
stores,  and  a number  of  grocery  and  provision  stores, 
a stone  building  60  by  120  feet  for  the  transaction 
of  territorial  business;  and  as  for  moral  and  lite- 
rary habits,  it  may  well  vie  with  most  of  your  eas- 
tern towns. 

We  feel  truly  proud  of  our  literary  and  moral  in- 
stitutions; Heaven  has  been  to  us  bountiful  in  her 
blessings. 

The  population  of  Iowa,  was  in  1836,  10,531;  in 
1833,  22,859;  in  May,  1844,  82,500;  and  we  estimate 
it  now  at  115,000. 

Judicial  Districts.  Iowa  is  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts,  and  to  each  district,  one  of  the 
justices  is  assigned;  once  in  every  year  the  three 
justices  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  and  hold 
what  is  termed  a “session  of  the  supreme  court,” 
for  the  trials  of  “writs  of  error,  bills  of  exception 
and  appeals  in  chancery  causes.” 


Hand  Districts.  Iowa  is  also  divided  into  two 
land  districts;  one  located  at  Dubuque  and  the  other 
at  Fairfield.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  form  one  survey- 
ing district,  under  the  control  of  a surveyor  general, 
who  superintends  all  public  surveys.  His  office  is 
located  at  Dubuque  by  act  of  congress. 

Relative  to  entering  the  Union  as  a State. 
In  1840  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  pro- 
viding for  an  expression  of  an  opinion  of  the  people, 
relative  to  calling  a convention  to  frame  a state  con- 
stitution for  Iowa;  it  was  lost  by  a large  vote.  In 
February,  1842,  a similar  act  was  passed  which  met 
a like  fate.  In  1844  a like  act  was  passed,  and  in 
April  following  it  was  carried  by  a large  vote;  in 
August  following  73  delegates  to  frame  a constitu- 
tion were  elected,  who  in  October  following  met  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  framed  a constitution 
with  the  following: 

Proposed  Boundaries,  viz:  “Beginning  in  the 

middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river;  thence 
up  the  said  river  Des  Moines  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  thereof,  to  a point  wherejit  is  inter- 
sected by  the  old  Indian  boundary  line,  or  lino  run 
by  John  C.  Sullivan  in  the  year  1816;  thence  west- 
wardly  along  said  line  to  the  “old  northwest  corner  of 
Missouri;”  thence  due  west  to  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  Missouri  river;  thence  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river  last 
mentioned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  or  Calumet 
river;  thence  in  a direct  line  to  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  St.  Peters  river,  when  the  Wa- 
tonwan river  (according  to  niccolet’s  map)  enters 
the  same;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  main  chan- 
nel of  said  river  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  river;  thence  down  the  middle  of 
the  main  channel  of  said  river,  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.” 

This  constitution  was  forwarded  to  congress  be- 
fore it  was  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people.  Con- 
gress made  the  following  change  in  the  boundaries 
(which  curtails  the  extent  of  territory  in  the  consti- 
tution about  one-fourth)  “to  wit.” 

Congressional  Boundary.  “Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  at  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi;  thence  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
that  river  to  a parallel  of  latitude  passing  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Mankato,  or  Blue  Earth  river; 
thence  west  along  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  a 
point  when  it  is  inlersected  by  a meridian  line, 
seventeen  degrees  thirty  minutes  west  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Washington  city,  thence  due  south  to  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Missouri; 
thence  easlwardly  following  that  boundary  to  the 
point  at  which  the  same  intersects  the  Des  Moines  ri- 
ver; thence  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  that  river 
to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

“The  people  of  Iowa  protested  bitterly  against 
this  change  made  by  congress  in  the  boundaries.  In 
April,  1845,  the  constitution  as  amended  by  congress 
was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption  or  re- 
jection; it  was  rejected  by  1,000  votes. 

In  May  following  tfie  legislature  resubmitted 
the  constitution  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
convention,  for  a second  vote,  and  in  August  follow- 
ing it  was  again  rejected  by  about  500  votes. 

These  are  the  many  efforts  made  by  the  people  of 
this  territory  to  throw  olF  the  shackles  of  minority; 
and  we  do  not  admit  for  a moment  that  a majority 
are  not  for  a state  government;  but  we  trace  its  de- 
feat to  a confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  moderately  undu- 
lating, no  part  being  traversed  by  mountains,  ex- 
cepting the  mineral  regions,  which  partake  some- 
what of  the  character  of  your  iron  regions.  The 
soil  is  in  some  parts  a “black  vegetable  mould,” 
averaging  from  18  to  40  inches  deep;  its  productive 
qualities  are  excellent;  all  sorts  of  grains  and  vege- 
tables can  be  raised  with  facility  and  in  abundance — 
timothy  clover  and  every  description  of  tame  grass, 
grow  luxuriantly.  Iowa  is  well  watered  by  beauti 
ful  rivers  and  creeks,  that  are  surpassed  by  none 
in  the  world  tor  beauty  of  scenery  and  purity  of 
water.  Although  the  larger  portion  of  Iowa  is  with- 
out timber,  yet  so  admirably  is  it  interspersed  and 
arranged  throughout  the  territory  that  no  farmer 
need  be  without  his  woodland. 

The  Lead  Mines  of  Iowa  are  fast  developing 
their  vast  and  inexhaustible  wealth. 

Health  and  Prosperity  crown  the  industry  of 
the  farmer,  and  a ready  market  is  opening  for  his 
surplus  productions. 

In  no  country  is  the  laborer  more  richly  rewarded 
than  in  Iowa. 

Governor  Clark.  James  Clark  the  present  go- 
vernor of  Iowa,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a prin- 
ter, at  Harrisburg. 
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Flour  and  Wheat.  The  quantity  of  Flour  dtld 
Wheat  left  at  tide  water,  during  the  second  week  in  No- 
vember 1844  and  1845.  is  as  follows: 

1844.  1845. 

Flour,  brls.  Wheat,  bu.  Flour,  brls,  Wheat,  hu. 
Albany  65,900  10,438  92,091  31,165 

W.  Troy  45,508  42,681  40‘018  67,280 

Waterford  69  3,545  5 11,745 


111  499  56.664  132,114  110,190 

The  aggregate  receipts  in  1844  and  1845,  up  to  the  14th 
November,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: — 

Flour,  brls.  Wheat,  bush. 

1844,  1,997,575  1,170,865 

1845,  2,067,787  1,228,837 

Increase,  70,212  57,972 

By  reducing  the  wheat  and  flour,  it  shows  an  increase 
over  the  past  year,  up  to  the  14th  inst.,  equal  to  81,806 
barrels  oi  flour. — Eve.  Journal. 

The  Cotton  Crop.  The  N.  Y.  Shipping  and  Com- 
mercial List  publishes  its  annual  statement  of  the  cotton 
crop  for  the  year  ending  Sepi.  1,  1845.  The  crop  is  es- 
timated at  2,394,504,  being  364  091  bales  increase  on  the 
previous  year.  The  following  table  will  show  the  export 
ior  the  two  years  ending  Sept.  1,  1844  and  1815: 

1844.  1845.  Increase. 

To  Great  Britain  1,202.498  1,439,306  236  808 

Fiance  282,685  359,357  76^672 

North  of  Europe  69,053  134  501  65,448 

Other  ports  75,254  150,592  75,338 


1,629,490  2,083,756  454,266 

The  stocks  on  hand  at  the  several  ports  on  the  1st  of 
September  1844  and  1845,  were  as  follows: 


New  Orleans 
Mobile 
Florida 
Georgia 
Chari  eston 
North  Carolina 
Virginia 
New  York 


1844.  1845. 

bales  12,934  7550 

4 175  609 

300  100 

19,650  8,655 

13,536  10,879 

200  100 

2,150  2,418 

75.818  43,887 

The  amount  of  cotton  taken  for  home  consumption 
during  the  year  was  399  006  bales,  being  an  increase  of 
42,262  bales  on  last  year.  This  does  not  include  any 
cotton  manufactured  in  the  States  south  and  west  of 
Virginia,  nor  any  in  that  Slate,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

During  the  vear,  16,582  bales  were  destroyed  by  fire 
— ol  these  11,200  were  burned  in  New  York;  3481  in 
Charleston  and  1900  in  Savannah. 

China.  In  1831,  under  the  monopoly  of  ‘‘the  Compa- 
ny,’’ ihe  trade  of  China  is  thus  stated: 

Imports  by  ihe  company  and  its  officers,  and 
private  traders  from  India,  exclusive  of  o- 
pium,  $9,236,223 

The  whole  exports  from  China  in  that  year, 
exclusive  of  bullion,  were,  13,176,253 

Tne  average  imports  of  the  six  years  prior  to 
the  treaty  of  Pekin,  amounted  to,  11,205,270 

Tile  exports  amounted  to,  12,840,750 

In  1844,  the  last  period  referred  to,  the  imports 
were  into  Canton,  $15,920,132 

Shanghai,  2,436,448 

Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Cliusan,  2,000,000 

20,356,530 

And  the  exports  were  from  Canton,  17,925,360 
Shanghai,  2,340,154 

Amov,  Ningpo,  and  Cliusan,  500,000 

20,765,614 

Trade  with  England.  The  New  York  News,  fur- 
nishes, the  following  statements,  which,  at  the  present 
moment  are  of  unusual  interest. 

For  a long  series  of  years  England  has  been  approxi- 
mating the  point  when  she  must  corne  to  depend  entirely 
upon  foreign  nations  for  a large  portion  of  her  supplies  of 
food.  The  harvest  of  1336  was  the  last  of  five  crops  that 
were  sufficient  to  feed  the  British  Isles  without  aid  from 
abroad.  The  crop  of  1837  fell  a little  short,  and  1,686,- 
176  bushels  were  imported.  From  that  time  the  sufficien- 
cy of  the  soil  of  Britain  to  feed  her  population  ceased  for- 
ever. A succession  of  good  harvests,  ending  with  1844, 
did  not  suffice  to  meet  the  demand,  and  imports  were  an- 
nually made  to  a greater  or  less  extent. _ The  present  har- 
vest has  now  failed;!  he  whole  of  (he  deficiency  must  come 
from  abroad.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
which  lias  taken  place  in  t lie  exports  of  farm-produce  to 
England: 


Oil,  sperm,  galls. 
Oil,  whale,  <lo. 
Whalebone,  lbs. 
Naval  stores,  brls. 
Ashes,  tubs. 

Beef,  brls. 

Tallow,  lbs. 
Butter, 

Cheese, 

Pork,  brls. 

Hams,  lbs. 

Lard,  do. 

Flour,  brls. 

Cotton,  lbs.  2 


Lead, 

Indian  Corn,  bush. 


1836. 

1843,  9 mos. 

1844. 

293 

322,030 

295,561 

67,259 

339,142 

187,185 

96,711 

193,612 

111,916 

270,117 

198 

354 

1,305 

6,886 

43,117 

3,651,614 

4 657,200 

1,059,775 

521,829 

2,313,643 

5,278,965 

3,240 

10,280 

11,881 

656,328 

350,189 

4,569,404 

8,976,805 

161 

19,436 

167,296 

,518,307 

582,845.504 

486,729,222 

. 82,418 

337,951 

438,203 

2,171,853 

3,253,181 

78,722 

200 
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This  immense  trade  has  grown  up  suddenly,  and  is 
now  just  beginning  to  assume  regularity.  The  English 
markets  are  as  yet  scarcely  understood  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  prepare  produce  for  sale  there-  But  ex- 
perience is  now  rapidly  supplying  that  defect.  The 
whole  increase  is  owing  almost  entirely  10  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  English  tariff  admitting  these  large  supplies 
to  British  consumption.  The  extent  to  vvhi-h  the  trade 
may  grow,  under  judicious  legislation,  is  almost  limit- 
less, and  the  salvation  of  our  farming  interests  depends 
Upon  its  encouragement.  Low  as  have  been  the  prices, 
what  would  have  been  the  value  of  produce  had  the  a- 
bove  large  quantities  been  retained  in  the  country?  On 
the  other  hand,  had  the  export  been  doubled,  the  general 
level  of  the  prices  would  have  been  raised  to  the  extent, 
of  $30,000,000  above  their  actual  value.  This  trade  will 
continue  to  grow  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  its  way,  more  especially  as  the  new  E tglish  tariff calls 
into  activity  many  articles  which  were  not  heretofore  ex- 
portable. In  this  view,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  in- 
crease of  our  export  will,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  not 
be  limited  to  the  article  of  cotton— the  money  value  of 
which,  since  1835,  has  declined  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  has  increased,  but  the  increase  will  be  swollen 
by  the  enhanced  demand  for  all  articles  of  agricultural 
produce,  swelling  in  an  eminent  degree  to  outward 
freights  of  our  merchant  marine,  as  well  as  tne  wealth 
of  the  farmers. 
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their  whole  product,  to  promote  a very  great  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  by  reacting  upon  the  Vtlanlie  border, 
make  the  year  1S46  one  of  the  greatest  p.osperity. 

Banks  of  tiie  State  of  New  York-  The  Albany 
Argus,  of  the  20th  furnishes  an  official  statement  of  the 
reports  of  all  the  Banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  of 
. tiie  1st  November  1845,  except  the  Farmers’  and  Me- 
j chatties’  Bank  of  Ogdensburgh,  which  was  not  made  in 
1 conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
i could  not  be  accented  and  included  in  the  general  state- 
j meat.  The  amount  of  notes  delivered  to  that  Bank,  is 
I $249,870,  most  of  which  were  probably  in  circulation — 
making  the  entire  circulation  of  the  Banks  on  the  1st  in 
i stall t,  about  $21,625,000. 

Resources. 

! Loans  and  Discounts,  $69,164,861 

Loans  and  Discounts  to  Directors,  4.157,716 

Loans  and  Discounts  to  Brokers,  1,457,858 

Real  Estate.  3,645.684 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  3.181,746 

Stocks  and  Promissory  Notes,  10,962.822 

Due  from  Directors  other  than  fur  loans.  &c.  33,298 

Due  from  Brokets  oilier  than  fot  loans,  &x.  363  278 

Bank  Fund,  236.263 

Loss  and  Expense  Account,  425,584 

Overdrafts,  133,242 

Specie,  8 884,545 

Cash  Items,  5,947,585 

Bills  of  Solvent  Banks  on  hand,  2,258,862 

Bills  of  Suspended  Banks  on  hand,  14,482 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers.  9,533,605 

Add  for  ceil  is,  561 

Total  Resources,  $120,401,997 

Liabilities. 

Capra!,  $42,845,428 

Profits,  » 5, 018. 013 

Bank  Notes  in  circulation,  881.404 

Registered  Notes  in  circulation,  20,493,965 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State,  631,063 

Due  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  1,581.330 

Due  Deposi'ors  on  demand,  31,773,991 

Due  Individuals,  759,259 

' Due  Banks,  12,829, S54 

Due  Treasurer  of  tiie  U.  S 3,002,649 

Amount  due,  not  under  other  heads,  534,740 

Add  for  cents.  27 1 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  is  greater  in  the 
last  few  years,  when  tiie  English  harvests  have  been 
good;  and  now,  under  the  impulse  of  a sh  irt  supply  of 
wheat  and  coarse  grains,  this  important  trade  may  be 
expected  greatly  to  increase — more  particularly  as  that 
the  prices  of  food  on  the  continent  are  now  much  higher 
than  when  the  English  crops  failed  before.  In  order  to 
estimate  what  the  probable  wants  of  England  may  be, 
we  give  the  following  table  of  the  Imports  down  to  Jauu 
ary  5,  1846. 

Imports  into  England 

Wheat.  Rye.  Flour.  Butte.  Cheese. 

qrs.  cwt.  cwt.  cwt. 

1837  232,793  19,575  40,187  266,164  232,257 

1838  1,736,907  2,517  392,947  252,132  219,348 


1842  2,607,914  28,515  1,125,801 

1843  869,149  2,721  426,704 

1844 


160,192 

143,283 


180,829 

166,584 


1846-6m  141.299 


823,271  28,779  712,963  180,565  213,523 


114,258 


.303  94,962  116,294 

In  the  iast  three  years  the  harvest  has  been  good,  not- 
withstanding which  this  trade  has  been  well  sustained. 
Now  the  crop  has  again  become  deficient,  and  the  de- 
mand may  be  looked  for  at  least  as  great  as  in  the  year 
1840.  It  then  amounted  to  the  following  quantifies: 
Wheat,  in  bushels,  16  199,336 

Flour,  in  bris. 

Butter,  in  lbs.  23  069, a37 

Cheese,  in  lbs.  24,632,166 

Now  if  we  compare  the  prices  of  grain  in  New  York 
and  on  the  continent  at  this  time  and  in  1340,  we  shall 
observe  in  how  great  a degree  the  demand  is  likely  to  fall 
here:  _ 

Prices  of  Wheat 
1840. 

Quarter.  Bush. 

Danlzic, 

Hamburg, 

Odessa, 

New  York, 

These  are  the  prices  on  the  continent  before  they  have 
been  affected  by  any  eminent  demand,  and  the  supplies 
then  are  not  susceptible  of  meeting  large  orders  without 
a very  considerable  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wes- 
tern country  could  send  forth  such  quantities  as  would 
allow  very  extensive  exports  without  a material  advance 
from  present  rates,  which  are  sufficient,  if  the  farmers 
of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  con  obtain  them  for 


1845. 
Quarter.  Bush. 


39s. 

1,18 

47 

a 0O.3 

1,52 

47 

1,41 

45 

a 46 

1,36 

25 

79 

23 

a 29 

91 

1,10 

1,05  a 
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It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  items  indicating  confi- 
dence and  a prosperous  business  have  largely  increased 
since  the  last  report,  and  are  larger  that  at  any  period 
during  the  year.  The  loans  and  discounts  have  increas- 
ed since  the  1st  August  $4,601,169  and  are  higher  by 
$134,375  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  year  The 
specie  is  $1,991,309  more  than  in  Feb.  and  $24,932  less 
than  in  August.  The  cash  items  have  increased  $1,- 
192,700  since  the  last  report.  The  amount  due  from 
banks  has  increased  $1,742,137.  The  circulation  shows 
the  large  increase  of  $3,160,829;  and  the  deposites  the 
still  larger  increase  of  $4,137,471. 

On  looking  over  the  details  of  the  Comptroller’s  report 
as  furnished  by  the  Argus,  we  were  struck  by  the  fact, 
that  five  of  the  banks  report  each  as  having  less  than 
$1,009  in  specie  on  hand — one  as  low  as  $150;  and  fifty 
seven  of  the  banks  have  not  as  much  as  five  thousand 
dollars  each,  in  specie. 

The  report  shows  that  there  are  81  Incorporated  banks 
and  2 branches,  and  67  Free  banks,  in  the  state. 

Business  on  the  Miami  Canal — Quick  Conveyance 
of  Goods. — This  new  channel  of  transportation  of  mer- 
chandize, between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  river,  bids 
far  to  more  than  realize  the  anticipations  of  the  business 
community,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  its  existence.  We 
have,  on  several  occasions,  noticed  the  arrival  of  boats 
full  freighted  from  Toledo,  for  Cincinnati  and  ports  south 


of  this  city.  On  Friday,  one  of  the  Troy  and  Erie  line 
of  boats  brought  42,31 1 lbs.  merchandize  consigned  to 
the  agent,  Mr.  J.  D.  WalbeUdge,  which  were  shipped 
a>  N-  York  on  the  16th  July;  consequently,  were  only 
sixteen  days  to  Cincinnati!  A part  of  the-e  goods  have 
about  eighteen  hundred  miles  yet  to  be  transported,  pre- 
vious to  reaching  their  destination  at  Lake  St.  Croix  and 
Lalte  Pepin,  in  ihe  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Through  the  rivers  and  canals  of  New  York,  the  pub- 
lic improvements  of  Ohio,  and  the  great  water  highways 
of  the  west — a part  of  this  merchandize  will  have  per- 
formed a trip  in  its  extent  equal  to  one  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, viz 


New  York  to  Troy, 

140  miles. 

Troy  to  Buffalo, 

366  “ 

Buffalo  to  Toledo, 

300  “ 

Toledo  to  Cincinnati, 

247  “ 

Ciner  nati  to  St.  Louis, 

900  “ 

St.  Louis  to  Lake  Pepin,  &, c. 

1,000  “ 

2853  miles. 

A longer  distance,  quicker  time,  and  cheaper  convey- 
ance than  can  be  found  in  comparison  with  any  other 
channels  of  conveyance  in  the  Union. 

[ Cincinnati  Gazelle. 

Trade  of  Ohio.  The  close  of  the  business  season  in 
Ohio,  moves  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  to 
sundry  reflections  upon  tiie  value  of  tlib  goods  transpor- 
ted upon  the  Public  Works  of  the  Stare,  their  quantity, 
and  the  revenue  arising  from  their  transit. 

Tiie  shipments  of  the  surplus  of  flour  this  year  will  be 
very  nearly  as  follows,  reducing  the  Wheat  to  its  equiva- 
lent in  flour: 

Cleveland,  450,000  bbls. 

Cincinnati,  160,000  “ 

Toledo,  100,000  “ 

Milan,  Sandusky,  &c.  150,000  “ 

Marietta,  &c.  40.000  “ 

Portsmouth,  &c.  30,000  “ 


Total,  910,000  bbls. 

The  other  urticies  we  estimate  in  money  thus: 

Flour,  in  all,  910,000  bbls.  $4,000,000 

Pork,  in  all,  3,500,000 

Cattle  and  Beef,  500,000 

Wool,  (2,000  000  lbs.)  5OO.0LO 

Cheese,  (5,000,000  lbs.)  300,000 

Manufactures,  3,000,000 


Total,  $11,S00,000 

We  think  these  results  are  under  estima  ted,  and  that 
there  are  miscellaneous  articles  enough  to  make  the  net 
surplus  in  value  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  The  Flour 
product  is  two  millions  of  dollars  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  two  last  harvests  of  wheat  been  good 
ones. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  estimating  tiie  exports 
of  a year,  commencing  the  first  of  January,  we  do  not 
get  precisely  one  season’s  production,  but  only  one  sea- 
son’s transportation.  The  production  belongs  to  both 
the  last  and  the  present  season. 

Protection. — Home  Markets.  The  following  interest- 
ing tables  are  from  the  New  Bedford  correspondence  of 
the  Portland  Advertiser: 

In  my  last  letter,  I stated  as  my  opinion,  that  onr  coun- 
try is  destined  “to  become  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  goods  on  earth.”  And  to  show  why  I 
have  come  to  such  conclusion,  the  iollowing  facts  are 
submitted,  commencing  with  the  American  crop  for  the 


last  twenty  years,  which  is  as  follows:— 
Bales. 

Bales. 

In  1825-6, 

509,158 

In  1835-6, 

1,361,628 

1826-7, 

567,748 

1836-7, 

1,422  968 

1827-8, 

716,290 

1837-3, 

1,801.497 

1828-9, 

870,415 

1838-9, 

1 360  532 

1829-30, 

976  845 

1839-40, 

, 2.177,835 

1830-1, 

1,008.847 

1840-1, 

1,634.945 

1831-2, 

987.477 

1841-2, 

1.684  211 

1832-3. 

1,070,438 

1842-3, 

2,378,875 

1833-4, 

1,204,394 

1843-4, 

2 030,409 

1834-5, 

1 254,328 

1844-5, 

2,400,000 

The  crop  of  India  for  the 
as  follows: 

Ba  les. 

last  twelve 

years  has  been 
Bales. 

l.i  1833, 

95  000 

In  1839, 

132,000 

1834, 

S8.000 

1840, 

216.000 

1835, 

118,000 

1541, 

275,000 

1836, 

219  000 

1842, 

255  000 

1837, 

145  000 

1843. 

182,000 

1833, 

109,000 

1844, 

185,000 

The  snppl/  from  all  other  countries 
years  lias  been  as  follows. 

Bales. 

for  the  last  six 
Bales 

In  1839. 

176,000 

In  1842, 

120,(100 

1840, 

112.000 

1843, 

165,000 

1841, 

119,000 

1844, 

150,000 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  appear  that  we  pro- 
duce about  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  Ihe 
world!  and  that , though  other  countries  have  advanced 
in  the  production  of  this  staple,  y.  t we  have  advanced  in 
a still  greater  ratio.  The  following  is  the  estimate  for 
1815,  which  will  probably  be  found  near  the  truth.  This 
is  the  whole  production  of  the  earth,  to  wit: — 

Ba’es. 

United  States,  2,490,000 

India,  i50,000 

All  other  countries,  140,000 


2,690,000 
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On  an  average,  about  one  sixth  of  our  crop  has,  fori  Egypt  was  once  called  the  granary  of  the  world,  but 
the  last  ten  years,  been  c-  nsume'i!  at  home;  so  that,  great  ' America  in  the  extent  of  its  Wheat  productions  as  welt 
as  has  been  the  increase  in  the  supply,  the  increase  in  ! as  the  superiority  of  its  quality,  will  throw  into  the  shade 
consumption  has  kept  pace  with  it  and  even  gone  abend;  j even  the  fables  of  Herodotus, 
while  the  prospects  for  the  future  are,- that  the  present' 


year  we  shall  consume  one  fifth,  or  nearly  that,  and  the 
year  to  come  not  far  Irom  one  fourth  of  our  w hole  crop. 
But  to  the  facts.  The  total  consumption  in  Great  Bri- 
tain  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  as  follows: 

Bales.  Bales 

In  133T,  1.073  000  In  1841,  1.1731)00 

1838,  1 222  000  1842.  1,195,000 

1939,  1 ,041,000  1843,  1,338,000 

1840,  1,276,000  1814,  1,330,000 

While  the  consumption  of  1845  is  estimated  at  1 430,- 
000  bales.  During  the  same  period,  »e  have  consum- 
ed— 

Bales. 

In  1837,  220,000 

1838,  244,000 

1S39,  276,000 

1840.  295,030 


In  1S41 , 

1842, 

1843, 
1814, 


New  York  Canal  Trade.  Canal  Tolls. — Amount 
of  tolls  received  on  all  the  New  York  state  canals,  in 
each  of  the  following  years,  viz: 

2d  week  in  Nov.  Total  to  the  14th  Nov 


Bales. 

297.000 

288.000 

325.000 

359.000 

And  for  the  present  year,  1845,  it  is  supposed  that  we 
shall  come  nearly  up  to  500,000  bales,  as  manv  mills  in 
the  South,  and  even  lit  other  sections  of  the  Union,  are 
supplied,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  with  cotton  direct 
from  the  planters — of  which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult,  or 
almost  impossible,  to  obtain  any  account.  And  if  this 
estimate  be  correct,  we  shall,  the  present  year,  manufac- 
ture more  than  one  fifth  of  our  whole  crop,  about  one 
sixth  of  all  that  is  produced  in  the  world,  and  more  than 
one-third  as  much  as  Great  Britain;  whereas,  for  several 
years  previous,  we  did  not  consume  quite  one-sixth  of 
our  supply,  but  litde  more  than  one  fifth  as  much  as 
Great  Britain  in  1837,  and  less  than  one  fifth  in  1838. 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  concludes 
thus: 

The  four  great  conditions  (says  he)  of  a successful 
manufacturing  nation,  we  possess  to  an  extent  never 
surpassed,  and,  indeed,  never  equalled.  These  condi- 
tions are — intelligent,  virtuous  operatives',  the  staple,  cot- 
ton, to  be  manulactured;  iron,  for  our  engines  and  other 
pruposes;  and  coal,  the  fuel  for  generating  the  motive 
power.  These  four  important  conditions  never  have 
been  equalled  in  any  other  country,  and  we  need  not  de- 
sire them  in  any  greater  perfection  in  this.  Now,  when 
we  reflect  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  imposed  to 
our  progress,  our  manufactures  have  for  the  last  twenty 
years — the  period  of  our  greatest  opposition — increased 
not  less  than  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  what  point  should 
we  not  have  attained  in  greatness,  wealth  and  true  gran- 
deur, with  all  the  pre  eminent  advantages  above  enumer- 
ated in  our  favor,  had  the  General  Government  but  af- 
forded that  protection  and  support  which,  both  as  a mat- 
ter of  justice  to  us  and  of  interest  to  it-  elf,  it  was  her 
duty  to  give?  “When  shall  our  people  learn  wisdom,” 
many  are  ready  to  exclaim;  but  I am  not  so  easily  dis- 
couraged. The  time  is  every  day  arriving  tn  which  out- 
law-givers will  better  understand  than  now,  what  will 
promote  the  true  interests  of  the  Union.  When  reason 
fails— as  it  seems  for  a long  time  to  have  done  in  the  case 
of  our  legislator — the  instincts  of  our  nature  will  shape 
the  course  of  a people,  especially  a tree  people,  and  lead 
them  to  those  results  which  destiny  has  ordained.  Such 
will  be  the  case  with  us;  if  the  reason  which  we  place  at 
the  helm  direct  the  ship  amiss,  the  instinct  of  those  on 
board  will  in  the  end  correct  the  error  and  guide  her 
aright. 

Bread  Stuffs.  As  much  interest  is  at  present  mani- 
fested relative  to  the  recent  failure  of  the  crops  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  sudden  advance  of  Grain  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  facts  which  we  have  collected  from 
authentic  sources,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting 
to  our  agricultural  friends.  The  production  of  Grain  in 
the  United  Slates,  for  four  years,  according  to  the  returns 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
is  as  follows: 

Wheat, 

B arley, 

Oats, 

Rye> 

Buckwheat, 

Indian  corn, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Buckwheat, 

Indian  corn. 

The  Wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  this  year,  is 
estimated  at  125,000,000  of  bushels.  The  Wheat  crop 
of  1842,  which  was  the  largest  ever  previously  raised  in 
this  country,  was  103,000,000;-, his  3hows  not  less  the  large 
additional  amount  of  land  brought  under  cultivation 
than  the  ger.ial  character  of  the  Iasi  Summer. 

'The  crop  of  Michigan  is  comparatively  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  With  a .population 
not  over  400.000,  she  raises  tins  year  at  least  7,000.000 
bushels  of  Wheat.  The  amount  of  Indian  corn  raised, 
seem;  a matter  of  wonderment.  The  halfsiarved  opera 
fives  of  Europe  may  well  look  at  tl  o=e  returns  with  giis 
tening eyes,  for  it  affords  twenty-two  bushels  of  Corn  a- 
lone  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country, 
Indian  corn  will  rarely  Bear  exportation,  and  therefore 
but  little  is  carried  abroad.  It  is  neatly  all  consumed  a. 
home.  Our  cattle  enjoy  an  abundance  ot  that  foou 
which  would  be  deemed  a luxury  in  Europe.  Such  it- 
me  prolific  fertility  ol  our  soil,  and  ihe  extent  of  produc- 
tion under  the  competition  of  freemen. 


1840 

1842. 

bush.  84,822,272 

102.317,340 

4,161,504 

3,874,622 

123,071.341 

150  883  617 

18.615,567 

22,762,952 

7,291,743 

9,483,480 

377,531,875 

441,829.246 

1843. 

1844. 

bush-  100,310.856 

95,607 .000 

3 230,721 

3,627,000 

145,929,666 

172,247,000 

24,289.281 

26,450,000 

7,959,410 

9,04 1,000 

494,618,305 

424,953,000 

vent  deceit  in  the  alloy  of  metals  used,  the  govern' 
ment  appoints  a bureau  de  surveillance  to  inspect  and 
stamp  every  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  mad  - in 
the  town.  The  writer  adds: 

“In  France  litis  plan  is  carried  out  so  completely, 
that  there  is  not  tile  least  possibility  of  deception  in 
the  gold  which  one  may  buy;  for  every  commodity 
has  passed  through  an  examination  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  stamped  only  when  found  equal  to  the 
slandatd.  Every  one  that  falls  below  it.  is  broken 
into  pieces.  The  government  incurs  no  expense  in 
this  operation,  for  it  is  indemnified  by  a charge  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods:  which  the 
purchaser  readily  pays  lor  its  guaranty,  that  they 
pussess  the  legal  standard.  Every  jeweller,  who 
lias  any  commodity  in  his  shop  for  sale  unstamped, — 

: and  mere  are  frequent  examinations, — is  subjected 
to  a heavy  penally.  Plated  and  washed  goods  are 
neither  examined  nor  stamped.  All  instruments,  in 
short  all  goods  manufactured  of  the  precious  metal 
are  subjected  to  this  law.  Would  that  such  a regu- 
lation could  be  enforced  in  the  United  States,  where, 

| no  matter  of  whom  you  buy,  and  pay  what  price  you 

. will,  you  cannot  obtain  a manufacture  of  pure  gold, 

We  were  invited  yestetday  | or  yg  carats  fine,  which  is  the  required  standard 
Boone’s  attempt  to  solve  ^ere,  an(j  considered  the  best  for  use  and  for  facility 
Our  examination  was  0p  exef:ution.  Things  I had  purchased  in  the  cities 


1939, 

$65,978 

$1,542,04 1 

1840, 

82,575 

1 695.163 

1841, 

74,025 

1,948.751 

1842, 

77.534 

1,676,828 

1843, 

91.693 

2,016  176 

1844, 

96.698 

2 335,409 

1845, 

144,173 

2,510,131 

The  amount  of  tolls  recpived  to  the  close  of  the  second 
week  of  November  exceed0  the  entire  amount  of  the 
heavy  tolls  of  1814  by  $63,757.  The  receipts  are  now  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  a day.  If  the  canals  should  remain 
open  until  the  first  of  December,  the  tolls  may  touch 
$2,750,000. 

INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Perpetual  motion. 
morning  to  examine  Col 
this  long  sought  problem 


l°„m  ■ r.ll!,1. ,cau „9U„® !ln Ll, n s!.l,!lv . ,u.f, u1?.!. h„ ! : of  the  Ui  ited  Stales  as  p,ire  s°ld  °f  llie  1110,1 

....  Speciable  people  of  the  trade,  were  here  declared  to 

be  more  than  one  half  silver. 


has  invented  a machine  which  will  move  until 
of  its  parts  are  worn  out  by  friction,  and  the  chemi- 
cal elements  of  the  atmosphere.  The  source  from 
which  the  motive  power  is  derived  is  found  in  the  j 

great  expansiveness  and  of  course  contractability  of  | A new  sugar  machine  Extract  from  a private 
refined  spermaceti  oil,  which  in  these  qualities  is  letter  written  in  Washington  to  a friend  abroad: 
four  and  a half  times  greater  than  mercury.  The  j There  is  a gentleman  of  this  place,  famed  for  me- 
oil  is  placed  in  a metallic  globe,  from  which  it  rises  ' chanical  talents  of  the  firstorder,  who,  after  devoting 
or  sinks  in  a steel  tube;  into  this  tube  again  is  filled  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  invention,  has  re- 
a steel  cylinder  that  ascends  or  falls  with  the  liquid,  cenlly  perfected  a steam  apparatus,  by  which  that 
With  this  cylinder  are  connected  the  weights  and  long  sought  for  desideratum  of  manufacturing  Mus- 


checks  that  regulate  the  uniformity  of  the  motion. 

[Maysvillt  ( Ky.)  Eagle. 

Uninflammable  timber.  The  Quebec  Gazette 
publishes  a correspondence  relative  to  a plan  of  de- 
priving timber  ol  its  reiriflammable  properties.  The 
invention  appears  to  be  of  much  importance.  The 
first  letter  is  from  Lord  Stanley,  member  of  the  Bri 


] covado  sugar,  entirely  divested  of  all  impure  or  delc- 
| tenous  matter,  has  been  at  length  successfully  and 
effectually  attained. 

The  great  advantage  which  this  machinery  pos- 
sesses over  all  others  yet  discovered  or  known  to 
be  in  operation,  is  the  certainty  and  celerity  with 
which  it  prepares  the  juices  of  the  cane,  after  ex- 
pression by  the  rollers  of  the  stea  n-mill,  for  the  pro- 


tish  ministry,  who  suggests  the  importance  of  em-  | cess  °/  'l1  ystallizalion,  by  separating  the  fecula  they 
- - ■ ■ - 1 contain  from  the  saccharine  matter,  as  by  thus  puri- 

fying the  liquor  and  converting  it  into  thick  syrup 
and  sending  it  down  in  this  state  into  the  coppers  or 
boilers,  a limped  colorless  fluid,  without  the  least 
particle  of  impure  or  deleterious  matter.  It  not 
only  saves  much  labor  and  time,  but  granulation 
takes  place  almost  immediately,  and  in  four  or  five 
minutes  after  the  whole  mass  become  sugar. 

The  sugar  thus  obtained  by  this  simple  yet  beauti- 
ful process,  will  be  perfectly  white,  of  large  grain 


ploying  this  invention  in  the  building  of  those  por- 
tions of  Quebec  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
late  calamitous  fires.  The  second  letter  is  from  W. 
Burnett,  director-general  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  navy,  who  states  I hat  ttie  composition  renders 
wood,  canvass,  and  even  the  finest  muslin  incapable 
of  receiving  or  sustaining  flame,  “and  thus  either  a 
ship  or  a house,  constructed  of  materials  so  impreg- 
nated, is  made  incapable  of  being  burnt  by  fire.”— 
The  British  government  have  ordered  that  all  the 


bulkheads  and  magazines  of  ships  of  war,  the  other  i and  °5  co,npact  body-arid  would  unquestionably 
bulkheads  below,  and  also  the  timber  of  all  kinds  1 tde  P'aoter  rnoch  better  than  any  he  now 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fires  in  war  steamer;, shall  I ma  “es!des  which,  a large  profit  would  be  de- 
be  prepared  with  the  solution  in  question.  rived  from  the  saving  ot  fuel  and  labor — two  grand 

I objects  to  estate  owners  in  your  part  of  the  world. 

T j.  . j.,  . . , I am  not  at  liberty  to  say  more  than  this  at  pre- 

Improved  locomotive.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  3ent.  You  have,  however,  tn  (his  brief  outline,  the 
that  engineering  skill  continues  to  be  applied  sue- 1 e j rl iest  intimation  of  this  valuable  discovery  and 
cessfully,  in  the  improvement  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine, called  the  Condor,  has  lately  been  constructed 
for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  company, 
by  their  superintendent  engineer,  Mr-  Durance. — 

The  improvements  consist  in  having  a double  fire- 
box, the  combustible  gases  being  consumed  in  tbe 
second,  which  would  otherwise  escape  iri  an  uncon-' 
sumed  slate.  But  this  means  a considerable  increase  I 
of  heating  power  is  obtained,  and  consequently  an1 
increased  speed.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  I 
new  engine,  however,  is,  that  in  addition  to  increased  [ 
power  and  speed,  the  fuel  used  is  coai  instead  ol 
coke,  and  a considerable  saving  in  expense  is  there- 
by obtained.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  im- 
provement, as  regards  the  economy  of  railways  in 
Ireland,  that  could  have  been  suggested.  Cuk:,  the 
fuel  used  in  England,  must  ever  be  a costly  fuel  in 
Ireland,  particularly  in  the  interior,  inasmuch  as  tiie 
description  of  coal  from  which  it  is  produced  is  not 
imported  into  this  country;  whereas,  ordi 


!,-y 

improvement  in  sugar-making,  so  that  if  you  think 
proper  you  may  lake  time  by  the  forelock  and  go- 
vern yourself  accordingly. 

The  inventor  intends  to  take  out  a patent  as  soon 
as  the  machinery,  which  is  new  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, shall  be  finished  and  come  into  full  operation, 
which  probably  will  be  in  three  or  four  months 
hence. 


Master’s  patent  freezing  and  cooling  appara- 
tus, &e.  Dr.  Ryan  commenced  on  the  6 Hi  iii,t.,  at 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  to  the  above  ex- 
cellent invention.  The  doctor  began  by  giving  an 
accurate  description  of  each  respective  part  of  the 
apparatus,  its  particular  use,  &c.,  after  which  Mr. 
.Masters,  who  was  present,  was  called  upon  by  the 
doctor  to  give  an  ocular  proof  of  the  advantages  of 
his  invention,  which  he  did,  by  freezihg,  in  the  pre- 


mary  coal  !'senoe  of  a crowded  auditory,  some  dessert  ice,  in 
of  good  quality,  is  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms  in!  incredible  short  interval  of  two  minutes  and  a 
our  seaports.  The  Condor,  now  plying  on  the  a/*®r  W HC1|l  l1e  lnveintur  immediately  pro- 


Geneya  Watches.  The  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Newark  Advertiser,  writes  from  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  that  the  present  repulaii 


duced  from 

block  of  ice,  in  the  shape  of  a turret,  in  which  va- 
rious green  leaves  and  fruit  were  imbedded,  which 
had  congealed  in  the  same  m ichine  during  the  cuur-e 
of  the  lecture. — European  Times. 


Manchester  line,  draws  a greater  number  of  wagons, , a!,ce1a  '.ro;n  3 c-v,  lnder  a hsaulilully  ornamented 

at  a higher  velocity  and  at  a less  expense  than  any 
other  engine. — Irish  Railway  Gazelle. 


Door  locks.  Nine  different  styles  of  door  lock-, 
on  of  that  city  with  numerous  new  latches,  knobs  and  trimmings' 
the  manufacture  01  watches,  one  hundred  thou-  are  now  made  to  great  extent  in  New  Haven  Conn 
sand  being  the  an. .ua  production  according  to  a 120,000  mineral  knobs  made  there  annually.  Many 
Matement  published  111  1843,  in  winch  are  consumed  improvements  have  been  Introduced  in  the  man  H- 
75  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  marks  of  ture  of  these  articles,  and  the  works  are  lar  > and 
stiver,  and  precious  stones  to  the  value  of  a million  rapidly  increasing.  A clock  maker  there  US%  an 
of  fraucs.  1 he  workmen  number  3000,  and  to  pre-  Dually  500,000  feet  of 


articles,  and  the  works  are 
clo 

pine  lumber,  200,000  feet  of 
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mahogany  and  other  veneers,  200  tons  of  iron,  100,- 
000  lbs.  of  brass,  300  casks  of  nails,  1500  boxes  of 
glass,  1500  gallons  varnish,  15,000  lbs.  wire,  10,000 
lbs.  of  glue,  30,000  plates  of  looking  glass,  besides 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  He  employs 
75  hands,  at  $30  000  per  annum,  and  makes  200 
clockr  per  day,  or  50,000  a year.  Every  part  of  his 
clocks  is  made  by  machinery. — A T.  Y.  Neivs. 


OUR  COUNTRY— ITS  HISTORY. 


MEMORANDA 
for  the 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting,  the  venerable  Albert  Galla- 
tin presiding  in  the  chair.  The  forty  first  anniver- 
sary will  be  held  on  the  22d  of  November,  when  an 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
ford, Esq.  Among  the  important  matters  which  re 
ceived  the  grave  consideration  of  the  members,  a 
veritable  history  of  St.  Nicholas  was  read.  From 
this  highly  interesting  and  very  important  document 
we  learn  that  the  old  gentleman  was  born  in  Lycia. 
Asia  Minor — very  properly  so  as  the  patron  saint  of 
the  juveniles — and  that  he  became  the  patron  saint 
of  children,  because  in  his  infancy  he  voluntarily 
fasted  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  sipping  at  the 
‘‘font  of  life,”  or  as  Montgomery  hath  it,  “life  at 
the  well-spring  drinking,”  only  once  on  each  of 
those  days: — or  in  other  words,  the  learned  members 
were  gravely  informed  that  because  young  Nicholas 
was  a very  abstemious  baby,  he  is  rewarded  by  some 
mysterious  “powers  that  be,’  by  having  full  perinis 
sion  to  cram  all  other  babies,  down  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  fact,  and  the  inference  so  naturally  re- 
sulting from  the  premises,  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

It  was  farther  demonstrated  by  a learned  member 
that  Santiclaus  is  merely  a slight  change  in  the 
Dutch  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  this  saint;  and, 
after  some  cautious  handling  of  the  subject  and  a 
careful  examination,  they  decided  that  “Old  Nick” 
had  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Nicholas-  that  in  fact 
they  were  not  of  km  arid  that  each  might  very 
truthfully  inscribe  over  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  “no 
connexion  with  the  house  over  the  way;”  inasmuch 
as  “Old  Nick”  probably  derived  his  cognomen  from 
the  Teutonic  word  rtecker , the  destroyer,  and  not 
either  from  Nicholas  Machiavell:  or  the  miraculous- 
ly abstemious  patron  saint  of  all  children,  the  sweet 
St.  Nicholas. 

This  important  matter  being  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  Into 
visit  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Among  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations  Indians,  he  had  obtained  a tradition  of 
a shipwreck  on  the  coast  at  a period  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  of  Columbus. 

The  tradition  says  that  a ship  struck  the  coast 
somewhere  in  the  north.  T he  strangers  escaped  to 
the  shore,  bringing  some  of  their  implements,  and 
were  well  received  by  Great  Falcon,  and  allowed  to 
fortify  one  high  hill,  after  which  they  increased  to  a 
great  people,  but  were  afterward  destroyed  by  a 
numerous  *nemy  who  overran  the  country.  The 
Tuscaroras  say  that  this  enemy  was  a great  wild 
animal,  and  that  the  people  were  covered  with 
leather  bags.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  supposed  that  the 
Falcons  were  an  Indian  tribe  and  that  the  leather 
bags  were perhaps  doublets. 

Mr.  Gallatin  spoiled  the  leather  doublets  and 
clipped  the  Falcon’s  wings  by  observing  that  he  had 
little  faith  in  Indian  traditions,  but  this  might  be  the 
recollection  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  colony  in 
Virginia,  of  which  there  were  no  survivors,  all, 
doubtless,  being  cnt  off  by  the  natives. 

After  these  matters  were  disposed  of  Mr.  School- 
craft gave  some  really  valuable  inlormaliou  to  the 
society,  in  reference  to  the  Indian  tribes,  connected 
with  his  recent  investigations  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  state.  He  said  that  there  are  now  2004  In- 
dians of  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York.  Onondagas 
339,  Oneida  210,  (in  Wisconsin  727  farmers,  &c.) 
Tuscaroras  less  than  390,  on  the  Niagara  ridge,  the 
most  advanced  in  civilization.  Many  of  them  raise 
as  much  wheat  as  white  men  near  them.  One  had 
about  100  sheep.  The  Tuscaroras  bought  5000  acres 
from  the  Holland  Land  Company  on  which  they 
now  live,  having  given  up  the  tract  received  from 
the  five  nations,  and  they  intend  to  remain.  All 
the  while  farmers,  &c.,  of  whom  Mr.  S.  inquired, 
spoke  highly  of  them,  and  wished  them  to  continue 
there. 

The  Senecas  are  about  1700,  but  not  improved, 
and  are  rendered  vicious  and  poor  by  their  neighbor- 
hood to  a large  town,  Buffalo.  They  are  about  to 
remove  to  Cattaraugus. 

Temperance  has  been  introduced  in  all  the  tribes, 


and  has  produced  a very  salutary  effect.  Christiani- 
ty has  made  but  little  progress.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he 
put  many  questions  to  ascertain  the  moral  state  of 
the  Indians,  and  various  other  subjects.  The  last 
thing  an  Indian  will  do  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  to  raise  sheep  and  make  butler.  They  will 
raise  hogs,  horses,  and  cows.  Not  an  Iroquois  has 
ever  raised  a pound  of  flax,  or  cultivated  an  acre  of 
rye.  There  are  drones  among  them,  but  they  on  the 
whole  sustain  themselves.  Their  numbers  are  great- 
er than  they  once  were  after  the  revolution.  Wtiis 
key  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  InJian  destruction. 
— «Y.  Y Com  Jhlo. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  held  a 
meeting  in  this  city  on  Friday  last,  which  was  well 
attended  by  distinguished  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Dr.  Davidson,  of  this  city,  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  a MS.  volume  of  the  letters 
of  Governor  Morris,  and  read  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical account  of  the  old  governor.  The  ex- 
pected address  of  Pr.  fessor  Dod  was  not  given,  he 
having  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  entirely 
engrossed  with  the  care  of  a case  of  affliction,  that 
of  young  Boudinot,  who  died  under  his  roof.  The 
proceedings  were  not  of  general  interest,  the  time 
being  mainly  occupied  with  a discussion  respecting 
the  location  of  the  library  of  the  society.  It  was 
announced  during  the  meeting  that  a history  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Whitehead, 
was  in  the  binders  hands  and  would  soon  be  ready 
for  delivery.  About  150  copies  were  ordered  upon 
the  spot.  After  the  meeting  the  members,  as  many 
as  chose  dined  together  at  Stelle’s  Hotel.  Alto- 
gether the  occasion  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
one. 

Professor  Dod  was  reappointed  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress a<  the  next  meeting,  and  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, Bishop  Duane  was  appointed  alternate.  The 
Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Trenton,  on  the  3rd 
Tuesday  in  January  next. 

Early  Culture  of  Rice,  Cotton,  &c.  Every 
tradition  on  record  that  conveys  down  the  stream  of 
time  any  information  relative  to  the  introduction, 
culture,  or  product  of  rice,  cotton,  &c.,  at  an  eariy 
period  of  our  colonial  history,  is  interesting,  as  it  de- 
monstrates the  practicability  of  introducing  exotics 
into  our  country,  and  Ilia  adaptation  of  our  soil  and 
climate  to  air  illimitable  production;  rendering  them 
not  only  staple  commodities  of  the  country,  but  an 
intrinsic  bless  ng  to  the  world. 

1 observe  in  your  paper  of  the  27th  ult.  that  Mr. 
Fessenden,  of  Warren,  (R.  I.),  attributes  to  Capt. 
Phurber  the  introduction  of  rice,  through  governor 
Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  of  Soutti  Carolina,  from 
Madagascar,  in  1691  or  ’97.  1 have  an  old  work  be- 

lore  me,  “ The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  by  Sylvanus 
Urban,  gent.,”  which  contains  the  following  article 
“on  the  introduction  of  rice  and  tar  in  our  colonies.” 

“In  1696,  Mr.  Coliinscn  writes  that  his  sagacious 
friend,  Charles  Dubois,  then  treasurer  to  the  East 
India  company,  told  him  often,  with  pleasure,  that 
he  first  put  the  Carolinians  on  the  culture  of  rice. — 
He  happened  one  day , in  that  year,  to  meet  Thomas 
Marsti,  a Carolina  merchant,  at  the  cotfee  house,  to 
whom  he  said,  1 have  been  thinking,  from  the  situa- 
tion, nature  of  the  soil,  and  climate,  that  rice  may 
be  produced  to  great  advantage  in  Carolina.  Ac- 
cotdingly,  a money  bag  full  of  East  India  rice  was 
was  given  to  Marsh,  and  he  sent  n to  South  Carolina; 
and  in  the  year  1698,  he  told  his  Iriend  Dubois  that 
it  had  succeeded  very  well.” 

About  this  time  a Portuguese  vessel  arrived  with 
slaves  from  the  East  with  a considerable  quantity  of 
rice,  being  the  stop’s  provisions;  this  rice  the  Caruli- 
riiai  s gladly  look  in  exchange  for  a supply  of  their 
own  produce.  The  first  account  we  have  of  the 
shipment  of  rice  is  Iroiri  Mr.  Samuel  Eveligh,  a mer- 
chant of  Charlestown , who  writes  that  from  the 
year  1726  to  1727,  were  exported  40,000  barrels; 
Irom  ’29  to  ’30  exported  41,957;  from  ’40  to  ’41,  ex- 
ported 80,000;  from  ’55  to  ’56,  exported  60,000; 
Irom  ’57  to  ’58,  exported  67,000;  from  ’60  to  ’61,  ex- 
ported 100,000;  from  '61  to  ’62,  exported  34,972 
whole  baarels  and  3,600  half  barrels,  having  turned 
their  hands  to  making  Indigo,  of  which  they  export- 
ed 239,629  pounds.  With  regard  to  tar  and  pitch, 
you  are  aware,  Messrs,  ediotrs,  that  England  had 
to  look  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  a supply  until 
it  rose  to  50  shillings  a barrel,  when  Capt.  Coram , 
inslilutorof  the  Foundling  Hospital,  made  the  first 
barrel  o(  tar  in  New  England,  in  1698. 

With  regard  to  cotton,  tradition  in  my  boyhood, 
placed  Mr.  John  Screven,  the  father  of  my  mother- 
in-law,  among  the  first  who  planted  black-seed  cot- 
ton on  Beaulort,  S.  C.,  and  at  the  cottage  near  Beau 
fort.  At  first  he  picked  out  the  seed,  but  found  it  so 
tedious  he  contrived  two  rollers  to  go  by  two  cranks 
turned  with  the  hand,  which  ginned  out  some  10,  15, 


or  20  lbs.  per  day,  and  from  these  small  beginnings, 
the  world  is  now  clad  in  its  fabric. 

Will  it  be  too  vast  a flight  for  the  imagination  to 
look  through  the  vista  of  lime  and  see  shrubberies 
of  the  tea  plant  and  coffee  tree  about  the  capes  of 
Florida?  You  know,  Messrs,  editors,  that  the  tea 
plant,  or  thea,  so  strongly  resembles  the  camelia 
in  its  botanical  character,  that  it  has  been  referred 
to  that  genus,  and  of  the  same  genus  is  our  casseno 
or  Georgia  tea  tree;  and  in  China  they  have  the 
Thea  Viridis  and  the  Thea  Bohea,  or  the  green  tea 
district  and  the  black  tea  district.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Pekin,  the  latitude  and  climate  is  said  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  Imperial  tea  is  only 
made  in  one  district  of  Japan,  from  the  first  gather- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  are 
only  a few  days  and  reserved  for  the  wealthy.  The 
plant  requires  seven  years  to  attain  a height  of  six 
feet,  and  is  then  trimmed  down  to  produce  a greater 
quantity  of  beans;  precisely  the  treatment  we  use 
with  the  Tpon  Casseno,  or  Georgia  tea  tree,  when 
planted  for  an  ornamental  hedge  or  out  in  a cone. — 
Tea  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  intro- 
duce its  culture  here,  as  they  are  propagating  the 
tea  shrub  in  Brazil,  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  laborers, 
and  even  in  Japan  and  Java,  they  employ  Chinese 
cultivators.  Yours,  &c. — Savannah  Rep. 

The  name  of  Virginia,  as  Mr.  Rives  remarked 
in  his  speech  at  the  Harvard  commencement,  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  whole  country  between  the 
thirty  fourth  and  the  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude. In  view  of  this  fact,  whenever  the  republic 
shall  require  a national  appellation,  where  could  be 
a better  one,  or  one  more  appropriate  be  found,  than 
this  very  name — Virginia? 

It  would  suit  well  the  virgin  realm  in  which  the 
free  principles  of  our  republicanism  are  established 
— a fresh  soil  unencumbered,  its  energies  in  pristine 
vigor  untasked  by  the  growth  and  culture  of  other 
principles,  such  as  those  which  federalism  has  spread 
over  the  wide  field  of  European  civilization. 

Virginia,  the  mother  of  states,  venerable  and  au- 
gust— she  gave  Washington  to  the  republic.  If  she 
cannot  now  recall  ttiat  gift,  nor  take  from  the  coun- 
try a name  which  is  the  common  property  of  the 
union,  she  may  still  vindicate  her  right  by  giving  to 
the  union  her  own.  The  Father  of  his  country 
will  then  again  be  known  as  the  Virginia  Washing- 
ton. 

As  to  the  adoption  of  a national  name  at  all,  the 
propriety  of  it  may  be  doubted  by  some;  by  more 
the  thing  may  be  held  indifferent; — there  are  some 
who  will  treat  it  with  ridicule.  But  for  all  that,  it 
is  a matter  which  must  be  regarded.  In  the  fulness 
of  time  the  idea  of  unity,  as  a germinal  element  in 
this  peculiar  system  of  ours,  will  come  to  maturity; 
its  full  development,  or  birth,  must  he  signalized  by 
a name. 

It  is  not  a thing  which  heeds  to  be  specially  urged 
just  now.  It  will  take  care  of  itself.  We  are  now 
the  United  Slates — a collection  of  integers — an  in- 
definite aggregate  without  any  term  to  denote  the 
sum  total.  The  individuality  of  each  Item  is  more 
prominent  than  the  unity  of  all — yet  the  fact  of 
unity  is  what  gives  importance  to  the  integers  sever- 
ally. Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  great  fact  is  to 
remain  always  indeterminate,  vague,  indistinct? — 
Impossible!  It  must  assume  its  proper  position,  its 
true  aspect — and  m clue  tune  it  will  no  so. 

Senalas,  popul usque  Romanus,  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people,  was  the  style  in  which  Rome  issued 
her  edicts.  Her  empire,  ail  empire  of  cities,  a vast 
combination  ot  municipalities,  look  its  name  from 
the  chief  city.  Our  empire  is  one  of  states,  a new 
development  altogether,  in  which  the  philosopher 
will  see  the  political  blending  of  the  infinite  with  the 
finite,  the  general  and  the  particular — and  what 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  this  great 
empire,  more  grand  and  stupendous  than  the  Ro- 
man, should  take  its  distinctive  appellation  from 
the  state  which  has  the  most  to  do  in  giving  it  form 
and  character? — Balt.  American. 

An  old  document.  A friend  has  copied  for  us, 
from  the  records  in  the  Register’s  offiie,  in  this  city, 
the  following  narrative  of  a voyage  made  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  will  be  read  with 
interest,  both  on  account  of  its  age,  and  account  of 
its  incidents. — W.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 

“Recorded  at  ye  request  of  Mr.  John  Cruger,  ye 
24th  day  of  May,  Anno  Dom.  1700. 

“An  account  of  John  Cruger’s  Voyage  to  Mada- 
gascar, in  the  Prophett  Daniel,  Henry  Appell,  Com- 
mander. Fryday,  the  15th  July,  1693,  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  wayed  anchor  and  stood  to  sea,  being  first 
bound  to  the  Island  of  Don  Mascouroney.  Munday, 
the  3rd  October,  wee  found  ourselves  under  ye  Island 
of  St.  Thome,  under  ye  Equinoetiail  line.  Capt. 
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Appell  thought  fit  to  goe  into  sd  place  to  fill  up  our 
water  and  to  clean  Ihe  ship.  Tuesday,  the  4th  ditto, 
Capt.  Appell  came  on  shore  and  told  me  that  he 
would  not  goe  on  board  again  before  some  of  the 
people  now  out  of  the  ship,  and  that  1 must  fimle 
money  to  pay  their  wages;  soe  that  I was  forced  to 
sell  some  rigging  to  make  money  for  said  use  before 
said  Capt.  Appell  would  goe  on  board  again.  He 
left  one  man  att  said  place,  called  Wheeler,  a lazy, 
troublesome  fellow.  Fryday,  the  seventh  ditto,  we 
departed  from  ye  Island  of  St.  Thome,  to  forward 
our  voyage  to  Mascourony  aforesaid.  Munday,  the 
520th  February,  1699,  the  Capt.  and  males  judged 
themselves  toleward  of  sd  Island  Dun  Mascouroney, 
and  the  Massune  time  being  at  hand,  and  our  provi- 
sions being  shorte,  and  our  ship  being  (owl,  not  fit  to 
turn  to  Windward,  wee  stood  away  for  y**  Island 
St.  Maria  to  Kreen  our  Ship.  Fryday,  the  24th  dit- 
to, we  safely  arrived  at  the  aforesaid  Island  St. 
Maria.  Wensday,  the  20th  July,  wee  departed  from 
the  Island  of  St.  Maria,  being  bound  to  Mattalona, 
but  having  no  provisions  on  board,  i was  forced  to 
touch  att  Bonavula  to  get  some  beef  for  our  said 
Voyage,  where  we  arrived  the  22d  ditto,  and  gott 
three  beeves  and  departed  from  thence.  Sunday, 
the  thirtieth  July,  wee  arrived  att  Mattalana,  when  1 
went  on  shore  to  trade  for  Negroes;  but  the  road 
proving  very  bad,  soe  ye  ship  received  several  dama 
ges  by  the  extraordinary  bad  riding,  soe  that  we 
were  forced  to  remove  from  that  place  to  forte  Dol- 
phin, having  purchased  fifty  slaves  att  St.  Mattala- 
na.  The  24th  August,  I departed  from  Mattalana, 
and  arrived  at  forte  Dolphin.  The  27th  ditto,  I ac- 
quainted Mr.  Abraham  Samuel,  King  of  said  place, 
of  my  arrival,  and  came  with  him  to  a trade.  The 
12th  Sept.  I went  with  s’d  Mr.  Samuel,  twenty  miles 
up  in  the  country,  and  the  19th,  in  the  morning,  1 
gott  the  Miserable  News  that  our  ship  was  taken  by 
a Vessell  that  was  come  in  the  harbour  the  night  be- 
fore; Whereupon  I made  all  the  hast  down  1 could, 
down  I could,  then  wee  gott  some  of  ye  subjects  of 
Mr.  Samuel  to  assist  us,  and  wc  fired  upon  s’d  Py- 
rate  for  two  days,  but  could  doe  no  good.  Then  I 
hired  two  men  to  swim  otf  in  the  Night  to  cut  their 
cable,  but  Mr.  Samuel  charged  them  not  to  meddle 
with  them;  (as  I was  informed,)  Said  Samuel  having 
gott  a letter  from  on  board  of  said  Pyrates,  in  which 
I suppose  they  made  great  promises,  soe  that  he  for- 
bid us,  upon  our  lives,  not  to  meddle  with  any  of 
said  Pyrates.  When  said  ship  came  in  at  an  Anchor, 
they  desired  our  boats  to  give  them  a cast  on  shoar, 
they  having  lost  our  boats,  and  pretended  to  be  a 
Mercht  Ship,  and  had  about  fifty  negroes  on  board. 
At  Night,  said  Capt.  of  sd  Ship,  desired  that  our 
boats  might  give  him  a cast  on  board  of  his  Ship, 
which  was  done.  And  coming  on  board,  he  desired 
the  men  to  drink  with  him,  and  when  s’d  men  were 
agoing  on  board  of  our  Ship  again,  they  Kept  them 
by  Violence,  and  att  about  Nine  att  night,  they  mand 
the  boat  and  took  our  ship,  and  presently  carried 
away  all  the  money  which  was  all  on  board,  riggin 
and  other  things  what  they  had  occasion  for,  and 
then  gave  the  |Ship  and  Negroes,  and  other  things 
that  were  on  board,  to  said  Mr.  Samuel.  The  Capt. ’s 
name  of  the  Pyrate  was  Evan  Jones;  Rohbin  Moore, 
Maslc-r;  John  Doode,  Quarter  Master;  John  Spratt, 
Boatswain;  Thomas  Cullins,  Rubbin  Hunt,  from 
Westchester,  in  New  York  cor  nty,  Edward  Richard, 
William,  the  Amorer;  Paul  Kaust.  Mr.  Abraham 
Samuel  took  likewise  away  from  us  twenty-two 
casks  powder  and  fourty-nine  small  arms;  likewise 
all  the  sayles  that  did  belong  to  the  ship  Prophett 
Daniel,  which  laid  in  a house  on  shore.  Said  Mr. 
Samuel  sold  the  Ship  again  to  I-aac  Ruff,  Thomas 
Welles,  Edmond  Conkohns,  and  Edward  Woodman, 
(and  as  lit  was  reported,  for  Itftirteen  hundred  pieces 
of  eight.)  The  said  Isaac  Rufi  and  the  rest  of  them 
that  bought  the  ship,  did  design  to  goe  from  forte 
Dolphin  to  the  island  ol  Don  Mascorona,  and  from 
thence  to  Mattalana,  upon  Madagascar,  and  so  for 
America;  Capt.  Henry  Appel,  Jacobus  Moonen,  and 
Isaac  Semmens  went  along  with  them.  Some  days 
after,  arrived  att  forte  Dolphin  a small pinche,  called 
the  Vine,  Thomas  Warren,  Master,  from  London, 
which  look  in  Slaves  att  said  place,  and  bound  for 
B-.bades,  in  which  I took  my  passage,  I was  forced 
to  pay  for  the  same,  Sixty  six  pieces  of  Eight  and 
two  slaves;  the  one  of  winch  two  slaves  did  belong 
to  the  Ship  Prophett  Daniel; — and  the  same  Slave 
being  come  on  shore,  1 made  use  of  turn;  and  the 
other  was  given  to  me  by  the  people  there.  J had 
one  Negro  on  board  which  was  given  to  me  al  Mat- 
lalana,  which  I lost  by  the  Pyrates.  Saturday,  Ihe 
eighteenth  Novr.  1699,  1 departed  from  forte  Dol- 
phin and  four  of  the  people  more  that  belonged  lo 
the  ship  Prophett  Daniel,  in  the  aforesaid  Pink  Vine, 
for  Barbades;  and  only  was  left  on  shore,  of  the 
ships  Company,  A Malallo  boy,  called  Gabriel.  The 
22nd  December,  1699,  we  arrived  at  the  Cape  Bona 
Esperaoca,  where  the  Master  of  said  Piuke  did  fill 


water  and  gott  provisions  for  his  slaves,  and  depart- 
ed from  said  Cape  ye  Sixteenth  January,  1700  Feb 
ruary,  the  second,  we  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  and  de- 
parted from  thence  the  eighth  ditto.  Saturday,  Ihe 
17th  of  February,  1700,  wee  arrived  at  the  Island 
Ascension,  where  wee  gott  Turtle  and  fish,  and  de- 
parted from  thence  the  eighteenth  ditto.  Sunday, 
the  twenty  fourth  March,  1700,  wee  arrived  safely 
att  Barbados.  Wensday,  the  17th  April,  1700,  I de- 
parted from  Barbades  in  the  Pinke  Blossom,  Robert 
Darkins,  Commander,  bound  for  New  Yorke,  and 
two  of  our  people  did  intond  to  follow  in  the  Bar- 
quentine  Dove,  Atnan  Bounen,  Commander.  Chris- 
topher Bookman  went  in  a Barquentine  bound  to 
Curaso,  and  from  thence  to  Road  Island,  (as  they 
said,)  and  Johannes  Detiyke  went  for  the  bay  Cam 
pechy.  Saturday,  the  Eleventh  May,  1700,  att 
night,  1 arrived  att  New  Yorke,  and  because  I may 
not  be  censured  an  ill  man,  and  that  ill  may  be 
thought  that  1 have  saved  any  thing  lhat  belong  to 
the  owners  of  the  aforesaid  ship,  1 doo  declare  that 
I have  not  directly  nor  indirectly  saved  any  thing 
lhat  belongs  to  them,  nor  wronged  them  of  the  Value 
of  a farthing;  but  contrary,  have  done  all  possible, 
to  serve  their  interest  in  what  I could. 

JOHN  CRUGER. 

Memorandum , — that  on  the  twenty  fourth  day  of 
May,  Armo  Dorn.  1700,  personally  came  before  me 
David  Provost,  Esqr.,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
Yorke,  John  Cruger,  of  the  said  Citty,  Merchant, 
who  declared  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almigh- 
ty God,  to  be  true  in  manner,  as  in  the  before  going 
Narrative  is  att  large  contained. 

D PROVOST,  Mayor. 

Recorded  in  the  Register’s  office,  N.  York,  Lib. 
23  of  Cons,  page  167. 

Recorded  for  and  at  the  request  of  Stephen  Bay- 
ard, Esq.,  this  19th  June,  1746. 

These  are  to  certify,  the  Honorable,  the  principall 
Officers  and  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Navy, 
That  Territ  Lester,  pilot,  Extra,  took  charge  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ship  Tornngton,  under  my  commaud,  in 
Sandy  Hook,  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  and  pi- 
loted her  from  thence  out  lo  Sea,  where  he  left  her 
safe  under  Sail. 

Given  under  my  hand,  on  board  the  said  Ship,  at 
Sea,  23d  May,  1746.  J.  HARDY. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Albert  M.  Gilliam,  late  U.  S.  consul  at  California, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  government  of  California 
must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
race,  and  that  a railroad, direct  from  San  Francisco, 
either  to  New  Orleans  or  some  point  on  the  Red  ri- 
ver, might  be  made  to  great  advantage.  Mr.  G.  is 
engaged  in  writing  a work  on  Mexico,  &c. 

The  following  letter  from  a correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  furnishes  interest- 
ing particulars: 

Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

California,  July  1845. 

By  almost  every  newspaper  from  the  United  Slates, 
and  many  from  England,  we  find  extracts  and  sur 
mises  respecting  the  sale  of  this  country.  One  month, 
England  is  the  purchaser;  the  next  monlh,  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  Cali 
forma  is  onward;  and  would  still  be  more  so,  if 
Mexico  would  not  send  every  few  years  a band  of 
thieving  soldiers. 

Should  the  supreme  government  allow  the  Cali 
formans  to  rule  their  own  country,  they  would  have 
peace  and  prosperity.  General  Don  Jose  Castro,  a 
native  of  Monterey,  is  now  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment as  commandant  general;  Don  Pio  Pico,  as  go- 
vernor. Mexico  promised  General  Micheltorena 
eight  thousand  dollars  per  month  from  the  custom 
house  of  Mazallan,  and  all  the  duties  en  ering  the 
custom  houses  of  California,  to  support  his  troops. 

General  Castro  has  sent  Senor  Cuilauares  to  Mex- 
ico as  commissioner,  giving  his  reasons  why  he  drove 
ali  Mexican  officers  and  soldiers  out  of  the  country; 
puts  himself  at  the  disposition  of  President  Herrera, 
and  asks  for  only  three  thousand  dollars  per  monlh 
from  Mazallan,  promising  with  this  sum  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  custom  house  of  Monterey,  that  lie 
will  maintain  peace  and  order  throughout  California; 
and  objects  lo  any  civil  or  military  officers  from 
Mexico.  This,  Castro  can  perforin;  though  Herrera 
will  not  put  faith  in  it.  We  have  now  news  that 
Mexico  is  fitting  out  an  expedition  of  troops  in  Aca 
puleo  for  California, — the  expenses  to  he  paid  by 
two  or  three  English  houses  in  Mexico,  who,  it  is 
said,  are  responsible  for  the  pay  foreiglileen  months. 
Last  December,  when  General  Micheltorena  was 
met  in  the  field  by  the  Californians  about  half  way 
between  Monterey  and  the  Yerba  Buena  (San  Fran- 
cisco) he  agreed  lo  a treaty  with  the  natives,  obli- 
gating himself  to  send  out  of  California,  within 


1 runely  days,  all  his  soldiers,  Senor  Castro  in  the 
meantime  to  withdraw  his  forces  to  a mission,  whose 
resources  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  on  ihe  field.  At 
the  sinning  of  Ihe  treaty,  the  Californian  agent  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  his  clerk  were  pie- 
sent.  This  gentleman  resides  at  the  Yerba  Buena, 
where  the  company  own  land  and  buildings,  selling 
goods  and  purchasing  furs  and  hides.  Their  last 
shipment  was  in  April. 

Wilhin  a monlh  after  the  signing  of  the  treatv,  the 
Californians  found  lhat  General  M icheltorena  had 
sent  his  chief  officer  lo  Mazallan  for  more  soldiers, 
and  made  no  preparaiion  to  ship  the  soldiers  who 
were  with  him.  They  therefore  again  collected, 
and  on  February  23d,  after  fighting  with  cannon, 
General  Micheltorena  capitulated,  and  was  sent  with 
all  his  forces  to  San  Bias,  where  most  of  his  men 
ran  away  from  him. 

The  business  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  English  vice  consul  for 
California,  who  has  brought  a bill  against  the  new 
government  of  California  for  powder,  lead,  and  lan- 
ces, supplied  by  the  late  agent  to  the  natives  last 
October  and  November,  when  they  rose  against  the 
supreme  government  of  Mexico.  General  Castro 
has  promised  payment  for  the  amount  demanded. 

The  British  government  have  appointed  one  of 
their  subjects  who  forrnly  resided  in  New  York, 
(where  he  owns  property,)  vice  consul  of  California. 
The  salary  is  small,  but  as  he  can  live  on  his  rancho 
(farm)  lie  has  no  expense  in  entertaining  company, 
&c.  Ttie  French  consul  lives  in  Monterey,  with  a sa- 
lary of  over  four  thousand  dollars  yearly.  There 
is  not  one  English  or  French  vessel  doing  business  on 
this  coast,  nor  has  there  been  for  years.  These  con- 
suls therefore  have  nothing  to  do  apparently.  Why 
they  are  in  service,  their  government  best  knows, 
and  Uncle  Sam  will  know  lo  his  cost. 

Almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  California  is 
in  the  hands  of  Americans.  There  are  now  seven 
Boston  ships  and  barks  here.  The  American  consul 
has  a jurisdiction  of  one  thousand  miles  ol  sea  coast, 
while  the  nature  of  the  trade  is  such,  that  in-  has 
barely  any  fees.  Government  allows  no  salary.  Tne 
fees  ol  ti  e consulate  are  under  t o hundred  dollars 
the  year.  The  stationery  lull  about  the  same;  which 
is  now  allowed  by  the  depaitment  of  s ate. 

There  are  many  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
California,  who  hold  luem  under  the  idea  of  Ihe 
country  changing  owners;  having  no  present  use  for 
j them,  as  the  Indians,  tame  and  wild,  steal  several 
thousand  head  of  horses  yearly  from  the  ranchos. — 
Most  of  these  horses  are  stolen  for  food.  The  In- 
dians cut  up  the  meat  in  stripes,  and  dry  it  in  tne 
sun.  While  this  continues,  grazing  of  cattle  cannot 
be  profitably  conducted.  There  is  no  expectation 
that  Ihe  government  will  find  a remedy.  Nothing 
but  the  fear  the  Indians  have  of  the  American  set- 
tlers, will  prevent  it.  They  steal  but  a few  horses 
from  foreigners,  as  there  is  too  much  danger  of  be- 
ing followed.  Mexico  may  fret  and  threalen  as 
much  as  she  pleases,  but  all  here  in  California,  go- 
vernors and  generals,  give  Californian  land  to  all 
who  apply  for  it;  and  from  the  nature  of  things  they 
w ill  continue  to  do  so. 

Foreigners  arriving  here  expect  to  live  and  die  in 
the  country; — Mexican  offiers to  remain  twoor  three 
years,  and  then  lo  be  shipped  off  by  force,  unless 
they  choose  to  marry  natives,  and  become  Califor- 
nians body  and  soul.  Tiie  ports  of  California,  with 
the  exception  of  Mazallan,  are  the  only  Mexican 
Pacific  ports  that  flourish.  All  others  are  falling 
and  failing  fast.  Here  there  is  much  advance 
in  every  thing,  and  the  country  presents  each 
year  a bolder  front  to  the  world,  it  must  change 
owners.  It  is  of  no  use  to  Mexico,  but  an  eye-sore, 
a shame,  a bone  of  contention.  Here  are  many  fine 
ports;  the  lahd  produces  wheat  even  to  an  hundred 
fold;  cotton  and  hemp  will  grow  here,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  there  is  in  New  England;  grapes  in 
abundance. of  the  first  quality;  wine  of  many  kinds 
is  made,  yet  there  is  no  facility  of  making.  Much 
of  it  will  pass  for  Port.  The  rivers  are  full  of  fish; 
the  woods  of  game.  Bears,  seal,  and  whales  can  be 
seen  from  one  view.  The  latter  are  often  in  the 
way  of  boats  near  the  beach.  Finally,  there  is  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  branches.  This  bay 
will  hold  all  the  ships  in  the  United  States.  The 
entrance  is  very  narrow,  between  two  mountains, 
easily  defended;  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
tiarour  in  the  world;  and  apparently  of  as  much  use 
to  the  civilized  world  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Some 
day  or  other,  this  will  belong  to  some  naval  power. 
Phis  every  native  is  prepared  for.  When  Captain 
Armstrong  called  on  the  governor  (a  native)  to  give 
back  ihe  country  in  the  name  of  Commodore  Jones, 
Seuur  Micheltorena  and  officers  were  expected  here 
in  a monlh,  to  take  command.  The  governor  3a id 
he  preferred  Com.  Jones  should  retain  the  command, 
rather  than  Gen.  Micheltorena. 
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Words  cannot  express  the  advantage  and  import- 
ance of  San  Francisco  to  a naval  power.  There  are 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  American  whalers,  with 
twenty  thousand  American  seamen,  in  the  Pacific; 
half  of  them  will  be  within  twenty  days  sail  of  San 
Francisco.  While  the  port  belongs  to  Mexico  it  is  a 
safe  place  for  whale  ships.  In  a war  with  England, 

France,  or  Russia,  should  one  of  these  nations  own 
the  port,  and  at  some  future  day  declare  war  against , 
the  United  State*,  what  will  be  the  result?  San 
Francisco  must  be  obtained,  or  the  Oregon  and  Ca- 
lifornia must  become  a nation  within  themselves. — 

Time  is  continually  bringing  this  into  notice;  and 
one  of  the  two  must  soon  be  consummated.  If  the 
Oregon  dispute  continues,  let  England  take  eight  de-  resolut 


herited.  Whether  ho  will  choose  to  return  to  the 
Red  River  settlement  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Madagascar,  and  Oregon,  or  to  come  up  the 
Mississippi  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  we  are  not 
advised,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
man  who  likes  to  travel  so  well  will  be  best  satisfi- 
ed with  the  longest  way.  [Galena  Mv  , Ocl.  24. 

Emigrants  for  California.  D.  G.  W.  Leavitt, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  of 
ttie  emigrating  expedition  to  California,  which  has 
been  organizing  in  Arkansas  for  some  time  past, 
gives  notice  through  the  columns  of  the  Little  Rock 
Gazette  of  the  29th  ult.,  that  in  accordance  with  a 


grees  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  purchase  eight 
degrees  south  of  forty-two,  from  Mexico,  and  ex- 
change. 

The  Oregon  will  never  be  a benefit  to  the  United 
States,  if  England  owns  San  Francisco.  Vessels 
sometimes  lie  within  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  thirty 
or  forty  days,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  go  out. — 
When  once  out,  they  can  reach  San  Francisco  in 
four  days;  a steamboat  in  less  than  two  days.  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  when,  by  steam,  a person  will  ! 
go  from  Columbia  to  Monterey  and  bade,  in  less  I 
than  four  days.  For  navigation,  the  Columbia  is  of  I 
little  use.  A few  English  ships  could  prevent  any  I 
vessel  going  in,  even  if  the  wind  allowed  them.— 
Whalers  from  the  north  west  now  pass  the  place  for 
California. 


ion  passed  at  a called  meeting  held  at  Napo- 
leon on  the  6th  ult.,  the  expedition  will  rendezvous 
at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April  next,  preparatory  to  taking  up  their  line  of 
march  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Every  person  starting 
is  to  be  well  armed  with  a rifle  or  heavy  shot  gun, 
sixteen  pounds  of  shot  or  lead,  four  pounds  of  pow- 
der, caps,  &c.,  two  horses  or  mules  for  each  person, 
or  a wagon  and  eight  cattle  for  every  five  persons, 
tents,  cce. 


RAILWAYS. 


Origin  of  railways.  The  Germans,  to  the  cred- 
it of  having  been  the  inventors  ol'  printing,  of  pow- 
der, and  of  clocks,  now  produce  a claim  of  having 


This  letter  contains  many  facts  well  known  to  Ihe  . ’ ..  ' ’ T . • - 

writer,  and  which  should  be  known  to  his  country-  : 'T’enle,)  always.  « ^med  that  the  late  Mr. 
men.  Each  paragraph  contains  matter  for  mucl 
thought  and  reflection;  and  it  is  sent  to  you,  because 
from  your  paper  the  writer  has  read  many  para- 
graphs respecting  California,  and  gives  you  this  in 
formation  in  return. 


j i Fredericks,  engineer  of  Hanover,  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  constructing  a machine  for  the  convey- 
ance of  heavy  loads,  while  visiting  the  mines  of  Si- 
lesia, and  he  subsequently  invented  iron  rails,  ex- 
actly as  they  are  now  in  use;  also  a locomotive  en 
...  Rine  and  cart  to  run  from  the  Dovittry  silver  mine, 

Tne^setUers  of  the^Oregon  anticipate  the  supply- j upon  ihc  Haregnion  mountain,  Hanover,  to  the  place 

_r  o-i.r  t'"j"  | of  refinement,  Poucherieh,  a distance  of  aOout  an! 

1 hour’s  drive.  The  cart  was  a four  wheeled  one,  and  i 
on  its  frame  was  a wooden  chest,  filled  with  the  mi  [ 
j neral  of  from  60  to  80  cwt.  The  guide  sat  upon  ihe  | 
driving  box  like  a coachman,  and  was  able,  by  pres-  i 
sure,  to  direct  or  arrest  the  cart  at  any  rate  of  speed,  j 
The  evidence  connected  with  this  origin  of  the  rail-  i 
way  and  locomotive  is  proved  by  persons  still  living,  | 
who  rode  ii*  it.  The  distance  requiring  a walk  of  j 
45  minutes  was  Ihus  performed  by  the  king  and  ] 
queen  in  5.  The  inventor  subsequently  executed  a 
drawing  for  an  English  gentleman,  who,  as  Mr. 
Fredericks  said  a short  time  before  his  death,  “wish- 
es to  run  my  new  cart  in  his  own  country  as  I do 
here.  He  admires  it,  and  I take  great  care  in  exe 
cuting  my  vvoik,  in  order  to  prove  that  we  here  are 
not  a set  of  block-heads.”  This  invention  was  thus 
transferred  to  England,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Giay,of  1 
Exeter,  was  finally  instrumental  in  introducing  it;  J 
and,  after  the  application  ol'  steam  to  boats,  the 
steam  locomotive,  was  introduced.  These  import-  \ 
ant  facts  have  just  been  made  known,  and  they  show  j 
that  the  claims  ol  England  to  this,  as  to  almost  every  j 
other  invention  made  by  others,  are  not  to  be  sus-  | 
tained. 

The  railway  mania,  in  England,  is  staled  to  have  ' 
at  length  received  a severe  shock.  Some  of  the  ac-  i 
counts  brought  by  the  steamer  which  left  Liverpool 
on  the  4th,  would  indicate  thata  conclusive  re-action 
had  taken  place,  and  they  give  a most  gloomy  pic- 
ture of  the  consequences.  Rut  on  looking  carefully 
over  the  whole  that  has  reached  us  as  yet  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  tide  has 
Deeri  fully  arrested,  that  it  is  as  much  as  has  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  wild  spirit  may  have  been  brought 
to  a pause,  that  is  all,  except  as  to  the  palpably  gam- 
bling projects  that  were  in  market.  Most  of  them 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  exploded  by  this  first  crack  of 
a percussion  cap  But  whether  the  more  feasible 
projects  are  not  aided  to  a considerable  extent  by 
tile  withdrawal  of  these  encumbrances,  time  alone 
can  determine.  We  take  the  single  fact,  of  the  price 
ol  railroad  iron  remaining  unaffected,  as  weighing 
more  than  fifty  heavy  columns  of  editorial  specula- 
tions on  this  subject.  The  Bank  of  England  an- 
nouncing that  they  in  future  would  not  negotiate  the 
best  of  paper  on  short  dates  at  less  than  three  per 
cent,  instead  of  2£a2£-  as  heretofore,  was  no  doubt 
designed  in  pait,  if  not  mainly,  as  a hint  of  caution 
to  railway  speculators. 

The  London  Times , a very  influential  journal,  by 
Ihe  way,  took  a leading  and  decided  part  in  endea- 
voring to  arrest  railroad  speculations.  Some  attri- 
buted this  to  their  jealousy  of  other  dailies,  several 
of  which  were,  it  is  stated,  actually  receiving  $15  to 
$20,000  per  week  for  railway  advertisements! 

The  Liverpool  Times  thus  notices  the  revulsion: — 
“The  railway  mania  has  received  its  quielus.  Some- 
thing like  a panic  has  overtaken  the  speculators  in 


ing  of  California.  Under  present  circumstances 
they  may.  A Californian  will  not  work,  if  he  can 
avoid  it.  The  lime  will  come,  must  come,  when  this 
country  must  be  peopled  by  another  race.  This  is 
fully  expected  here.  Many  children  have  been  sent 
to  the  Oahu  (Sandwich  Islands)  English  school,  to 
learn  the  English  language,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  coming  events,*  be  the  visit  from  John  Bull  or 
Uncle  Sam.  One  of  the  two  will  have  the  country. 
When  once  this  is  accomplished,  the  place  will  teem 
with  a busy  race.  As  I before  observed,  all  fruits 
will  grow  here,  hemp,  cotton,  every  variety  of  grain, 
timber,  from  the  tender  willow  to  trees  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter.  The  natives  are  now  expecting 
troops  from  Acapulco  to  reconquer  the  country,  and 
are  drilling  many  young  men  in  preparation  intend- 
ing to  surround  the. first  port  the  Mexicans  arrive  at, 
drive  away  the  cattle,  prevent  all  intercourse  with 
the  ranchos,  and  by  this  means  expel  the  invaders 
from  California. 

If  tiiey  cannot  exceed  in  th>r,  they  will  take  to  Ihe 
mountains  and  worry  the  invaders  out.  Many  think 
these  soldiers  are  sent  by  Mexico  at  the  instigation 
of  the  English,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Americans 
are  settling  in  California  too  fast,  and  will  one  day 
obtain  possession.  In  the  mean  time  the  Californi- 
ans do  not  believe  this  story,  but  give  land  to  all 
that  come,  be  they  from  what  nation  they  may; 
and  the  less  from  Mexico,  the  more  it  meets  then- 
views. 

Selkirk’s  settlement.  This  colony  is  located 
about  700  miles  above  St  Peters.  It  consists  of 
some  6,000  inhabitants,  mostly  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  We  have 
heard,  that  of  late  years  the  population  of  the  colo- 
ny was  rather  on  the  decrease.  A number  of  our 
most  respectable  citizens  emigrated  from  Europe, 
and  reached  thi-  place  by  the  above  ruute,  though 
we  never  heard  them  recommend  it  as  a very- 
agreeable  way.  The  colonists  are  mostly  adventur- 
ers, of  which  we  presume  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  rather  a rare  specimen.  One  year  ago 
last  June,  he  passed  this  place,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  others,  on  their  way  to  the  above  settle 
ment.  Tt  ey  left  St.  Peters,  twelve  in  company,  but 
having  lost  their  way,  they  endured  almost  every 
kind  of  privation,  -and  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  in  reaching  their  place  of  destination.  Four  of 
their  horses  froze  to  death,  starvation  stared  them 
m the  face,  and  after  subsisting  on  frogs,  and  cutting 
their  way  for  forty  miles  through  a fores!,  they  arriv- 
ed where  their  wants  was  supplied.  Our  traveller 
then  took  a tramp  over  to  the  Missouri  l iver,  and  on 
his  telurn,  fell  in  with  the  Missouti  drovers,  arid  was 
with  them  at  the  time  of  their  attack  by  the  Stssilon 
Sioux  Indians.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  Scotland 
to  see  about  some  property  which  he  has  lately  in- 

“And  a company  has  been  formed  to  send  to  New 
York  lor  a schoolmaster,  to  conduct  an  English  school. 


iron  highways.  Now  that  the  reaction  has  come,  it 
brings  in  its  train  ruin  and  devastation,  and  bank- 
ruptcy to  thousands.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  A 
more  gigantic  system  of  swindling  has  rarely  been 
seen  in  these  latter  days,  and  the  number  of  “re- 
spectable” persons  who  have  lent  their  names  to  sup- 
port bubble  companies,  make  us  blush  for  the  cupi- 
dity  of  our  common  humanity.  The  Times  has  been 
forpmosl  in  this  work  of  “flattering  the  Volsctans.” 

It  matters  little  what  motives  may  have  prompted 
the  potentates  of  Printing  house  Square  to  sound  the 
tocsin — whether  jealousy  of  their  contemporaries, 
or  vexation  that  they  did  not  participate  equally  in 
the  spoil,  or  a determination  to  destroy  the  game  of 
those  who  did — all  this  is  beside  the  question.  “We 
try  the  act,  the  motive  Heaven  can  judge.”  The 
only  regret  is,  that  it  was  not  done  sooner. 

The  Bank  of  England,  the  critical  state  in  which 
Ihe  food  of  the  country  has  been  placed  by  the  har- 
i vest,  and  the  state  of  the  potato  crop;  above  all,  and 
beyond  all,  the  ridiculous  experiments  which  the 
projectors  of  the  numberless  moonshine  companies 
made  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind — these 
causes,  irrespective  of  the  diurnal  monitor,  have 
forced  the  declension  to  its  present  point.  The  wreck 
of  fortune  and  of  character  which  this  temporary 
insanity  has  produced,  will  be  felt  long  after  the 
causes  that  produced  it  have  passed  away. 

As  a proof  of  the  extent  to  which  this  huge-sys- 
tem  of  swindling  has  been  carried,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  even  ladies  were  not  exempt  from  its  in- 
fluence. The  female  friends  and  relatives  of  those 
who  pulled  the  wires  of  certain  imposing  puppet 
schemes,  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  haunting  the 
purjieus,  and  offices  of  the  share-brokers  in  the  me- 
tropolis, to  watch  the  market,  in  order  to  turn  their 
letters  of  allotments  to  the  best  account.  One  of  the 
railway  papers  mentions  a certain  batch  of  female 
speculators  who  contrived  to  realize,  by  this  kind  of 
chicanery,  during  the  height  of  the  mania,  the  as- 
tonishing sum  of  £500.000. 

Now  that  people  have  time  to  reflect  and  to  ana- 
lyze, they  find  that  out  of  thirty-three  sets  of  pro- 
vincial committees,  the  name  of  one  party  appears 
25  times;  the  names  of  two  others,  19  times;of  three, 
17  times;  of  fourteen,  14  times;  of  twenty-three,  8 
times;  ol  twenty-nine,  9 times;  and  of  twenty-two, 
10  times. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to  have  invited  Mr.  Hud- 
son, the  great  railway  speculator,  to  pass  a few  days 
with  him  at  his  country  residence,  Drayton  Manor, 
for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether in  order  to  devise  some  efficient  working  plan 
in  future.  Mr.  Hudson’s  influence  with  the  legiti- 
male  railway  world  is  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of 
any  man  living,  and  what  he  sanctions  in  the  way  of 
check  or  simplicity  will,  with  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  go  down.” 

Numerous  articles,  from  various  journals,  are  to 
the  like  effect: — 

The  London  Spectator  gives  an  estima'p,  “a  mode- 
rate estimate,”  it  says,  of  their  railroads  inexist- 
ence and  to  be  executed  at  <£150,000.000  sterling. — 
Gross  profit  on  that  capital  £12, 000, OuO,  nett  profit 
£7,800,000,  riot  quite  5|  per  cent.,  such  are  the  es- 
timates ol  the  speculators.  The  Spectator  adds: — 
“And  our  railway  projectors  and  speculators  ealeu 
late  upon  drawing  twelve  of  these  millions  annually 
Irom  the  pockets  of  ihe  public.  In  other  words,  they 
expect  that  twelve  millions  of  people — half  the 
population  of  the  three  kingdoms,  men,  women,  and 
children — (at  ltd.  per  mile)  will  each  travel  160 
miles  by  railway  every  year,  and  pay  them  20s.  a 
head.  Or  they  expect  that  one  million  people  will 
travel  1,920  miles  each  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  pay  them  £12  a head.  Or  they  expect  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people  will  each  tra- 
vel 16.000  miles  by  railway  every  year,  and  pay 
them  £100  per  head.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
railway  travelling  constitutes  hut  a fraction  of  the 
whole  annual  travelling  of  t lie  nation.  Our  rail- 
ways, existent  and  in  projection,  embrace  not  one- 
half  of  the  surface  and  population  of  Great  Britain; 
and  even  in  the  railway  districts  there  is  active  com- 
petition from  steamboats,  omnibusses,  cabs,  vans, 
spring  carts,  &c.  The  sleambials  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Clyde  carry  more  passengers  than  the  Green- 
wich, Bluckwall,  and  Glasgow  and  Greenock  rail- 
ways. In  the  great  towns,  not  only  the  wealthier' 
classes  as  a badge  of  station  and  for  amenity,  but 
tradesmen  for  professional  purposes,  keep  vehicles, 
which,  when  travelling  on  business  or  for  pleasure, 
they,  from  sheer  economy,  generally  employ  in  pre- 
ference to  other  modes  of  conveyance.  In  the  rural 
districts  land-owners  and  farmers  do  precisely  the 
same.  Again,  the  price  of  a railway  ticket  is  only 
part  of  the  outlay  of  the  railway  traveller  on  con- 
veyances. In  most  cases  it  implies  the  additional 
expense  of  short-stage,  cab,  or  ’bus,  to  convey  him 
to  and  from  the  railway,  or  from  one  railway  to 
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another.  Our  sanguine  projectors  ami  speculators 
pay  little  heed  to  these  considerations;  though  the 
brokers  who  are  agents  in  the  transfer  of  shares  of- 
ten ask  each  other  in  wonderment  where  all  the 
travellers  are  to  come  from.  Put  the  question  to  any 
dabhler  in  railway  stock,  and  he  replies  with  an 
“Oh,  with  the  increase  of  locomotive  facilities  tra- 
velling will  increase  indefinitely.”  It  maybe  so: 
hitherto  the  theory  lias  held  good:  yet  there  must  be 
some  natural  limit  to  the  activity  of  the  principle. — 
Men  do  not  travel  for  travelling’s  sake,  but  on  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure — to  earn  money  or  to  spend  it; 
and  what  possible  facility  will  set  men  in  motion 
where  these  motives  are  wanting?  The  enormous 
amount  of  money  invested  in  railways  would  seem 
to  imply  that  some  classes  of  Englishmen  are  ex- 
pected to  live  on  railways,  as  some  classes  of  Chi- 
nese live  on  their  canals.  To  render  these  under- 
takings remunerative,  a numerous  portion  of  society 
would  need,  like  the  fabled  birds  of  paradise,  to 
keep  always  on  the  wing — to  spend  their  lives  dart- 
ing from  town  to  town  with  (lie  velocity  ofswallows 
in  a summer  evening.  The  boldness  and  extent  of 
these  aggregate  undertakings  convey  a magnificent 
idea  of  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  Britain;  but 
their  very  magnitude  lies  like  a load  on  the  imagi- 
nation, while  the  incessant  restlessness  and  swift 
movements  they  presuppose  in  such  a numerous 
cists  of  the  community  make  the  head  giddy  only  to 
think  of. 

Railway  traffic  . For  thejlast  three  months  of 
the  present  half  year  £2, 113, 062  has  been  received 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  on  the 
various  lailways  now  opened  in  England,  the  length 
of  which  is  estimated  at  about  1,180  miles. 

Among  the  railroad  stocks  now  depressed  by  the 
recent  iluetuatious  in  the  value  of  those  shares  in 
England,  was  that  of  the  Great  Western.  The  fall 
in  its  shares  from  the  highest  point  was  about  £10 
per  share.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  London  Spec- 
tator of  the  1st  inst.,  that  a re-action  hau  taken  place; 
the  shares  of  the  G.  Western  had  risen  s£20  pershare 
from  their  lowest  point  of  depression. 

Railways  in  France.  It  would  seem  from  the 
annexed  extract  of  a Paris  letter,  written  on  the  1st 
inst.,  that  the  mania  in  France  continued  to  rage  at 
that  time  with  unabated  violence: 

“Railway  fever  rages  with  as  much  virulence  in 
this  dountry  as  the  same  malady  appears  to  do  on 
your  side  of  the  channel.  High  arid  low,  rich  and 
poor,  gentle  and  simple,  young  and  old,  male  and 
lemale--all  appear  determined  to  become  rich  tout 
a coup,  without  any  further  trouble  than  buying  rail- 
way property  and  selling  it  again.  Unlulkly,  the 
golden  dream  does  not  appear  lo  be  realized  for  all; 
but  still  the  lailures  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  disastrous  to  cause  it  to 
be  treated  as  a delusion  and  a snare;  uu  conlvaire , 
scores  of  persons  have  become  enriched — therefore, 
it  is  asked,  why  not  all?  Heaven  grant  thrt  the  re- 
ply to  the  question  be  not  ruin  and  wretchedness  and 
misery!  Meanwhile,  the  speculation  is  carried  loan 
extent  that  would  astonish  a negligent  observer. — 
]•  roin  a petition  drawn  up  by  the  merchants  of  Paris, 
it  appears  that  twenty  millions  of  British  money,  or 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  are  now  locked  up 
in  railway  speculation;  and,  from  calculations  that  1 
myself  have  had  occasion  to  make,  [ am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  amount  is  really  not  less  than  £15,- 
000,000  sterling,  even  if  it  be  not  more.  The  worst 
oi  it  is,  that  this  enor:nou3  sum  is  not  employed  in 
making  railways,  but  is  deposited  in  bankers’  hands, 
and  lies  idle  and  unproductive  in  their  strong  boxes. 

The  F rench  chambers  have  adopted  the  system  of 
putting  up  great  lines  of  railway  to  public  competi- 
tion, awarding  them  to  companies  that  will  take  a 
lease  for  the  shortest  period,  and  agree  to  give  them 
up,  entirely  constructed,  and  with  all  their  materiel, 
to  the  government  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  This 
system  calls  into  existence  an  immense  number  of 
companies,  each  company  being  compelled  to  raise 
the  amount  of  the  capital  actually  required  for  the 
railways.  Thus  there  are  six,  eight,  and  in  one  case 
twenty  companies  for  particular  railways;  arid,  by 
consequence,  six,  eight,  and  twenty  sets  of  capitals, 
or  five,  seven,  and  nineteen  more  than  will  really  be 
required.  F roin  this  you  may  judge  of  the  folly  of 
the  system;  which  necessarily  causes  such  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  capital  lo  be  unproductive  for 
months  a. id  months;  and  you  may  imagine  that  the 
mercantile  classes  are  suffering  grievously  for  want 
of  money.” 

Russian  and  China  railway.  Whilst  England 
and  France  are  busily  projecting  schemes  lor  trade 
and  intercourse  “over  laud”  and  “over  sea,”  with 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  newly  opened  empire 


of  China,  the  Czar  'fall  th  ■ 11  i--ias, cannot  *'  -*  expo  l- 
ed  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  prize  which  will  be 
carried  off’  by  whatever  power  is  most  aclive  in  its 
pursuit.  In  addition  to  the  immense  railway  now 
constructing  between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
occupying  the  talent  of  some  of  our  best  Yankee 
engineers,  it  is  now  said  that  a railway  is  contem- 
plated lo  connect  St.  Petersburg?!  with  Pekin.  We 
have  faith  in  the  scheme.  The  resources  of  Russia, 
her  scheme  of  applying  the  labor  of  her  immense 
army  in  constructing  works  of  this  kind  instead  of 
their  idly  performing  garrison  duty,  as  the  armies  of  ] 
the  other  European  powers  have  been  for  some  j 
twenty  odd  years  past,  will  soon  tell  what  can  be 
done  by  half  a million  of  able  bodied  men,  set  to  ! 
work  opening  avenues  for  trade  instead  of  closing 
and  trying  to  guard  from  intercourse,  as  has  so  long 
Deen  the  policy.  How  such  a route  would  compete 
with  the  route  to  China  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Red  Sea,  nr  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  time 
enough  to  conjecture.  As  an  ingredient  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  northern  empire,  it  must  be  inva 
luable.  Railroads  will  be  more  to  her,  than  can  be 
calculated.  They  will  compensate  for  a want  of 
sea  ports  and  sea  room.  Let  the  imagination  run 
for  a moment  round  the  vast  circle  of  the  Russian 
empire,  ami  see  how  it  is  and  has  been  cramped  up, 
as  it  were,  for  the  want  of  just  such  an  apparatus 
to  give  it  impetus  in  the  track  of  improvement,  and 
set  how  the  neighboring  powers  dwindle  as  she  ex- 
pands in  every  direction? 

All  this  is  speculation,  a touch  of  the  infection  of 
the  day.  Perhaps  so.  The  man  that  would  have 
predicted  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  by  this  year, 
1845,  ten  thousand  miles  of  iron  track  railways 
would  be  in  use  at  a cost  of  many  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  would  have  been  considered  a perfect 
enthusiast,  and  if  he  had  gone  on  to  say  that  this 
same  year  the  people  of  almost  every  country  were 
literally  going  crazy  in  pursuit  of  a chance  to  make 
their  fortunes  in  constructing  more  railroads,  he 
would  have  been  set  down  as  a crazy  man  at  least. 


'O  1 i ON  AND  SUGAR  Ls  I ERLS  i' 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  LOUI-IANA. 

Iii  replv  lo  the  enquiries  comained  in  the  circular 
of  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  tr  asurv  depart- 
ment, with  a view  to  elicit  information  bearing  upon 
the  existing  tariff,  the  New  Orleans  Tronic  publishes 
an  elaborate  article  Irom  the  pen  of  Edmund  J.  For 
stall  esq.  merchant  of  that  city.  Of  the  twenty  eight 
questions  contained  in  'lie  circular,  Mr.  F.  replies  lo 
the  eight  more  directly  connected  with  the  State  of 
Louisiana — questions  ami  their  answers  occupy  five 
and  a half  columns  of  the  Tropic.  We  have  not 
space  for  the  article  entire,  and  we  therefore  select  that 
portion  which  furnishes  an  appoxirnate  statement  of  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  production  of  Sugar 
and  Cotton,  and  the  average  and  comparative  profits. 

Question  4. — What  lias  been  the  annual  average  pro- 
fit on  capital  employed  in  their  production,  an  well  con- 
ducted farms,  or  plantations,  for  the  last  three  years, 
since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  including  the  crop 
tof  that  year,  and  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to 
the  production  of  the  articles,  their  preparation  for  mar- 
ket, ihe  transportation  to  the  place  of  sale,  and  the  sales 
themselves? 

Answer. — The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  this 
question  as  in  the  second— the  absence  of  fixed  data  to 
establish  the  real  capital  invested,  precludes  the  possibi- 
lity of  ascertaining  the  nett  annual  profits  therupon. 

The  following  facts  may,  however,  enable  the  Treasu- 
ry to  approximate  the  (information  it  is  seeking: 

In  1328,  the  sugar  estates  of  Louisiana  num- 
bered 303 

Of  which  were  worked  by  horse  power  226 
And  by  slearn  82 

The  slaves  of  all  ages  attached  to  the  above 
estates  numbered  about  21.000 

These  estates,  at  that  epoch,  were  valued 
at  831,000,000 

From  1323— ’30,  there  were  established  333 
new  sugar  estates,  making  then  691 

The  slaves  attached  to  die  above  estate-  then 
numbered  about  36,000 

Those  additional  estates  were  then  supposed 
to  have  required  an  additional  outlay  of  16,000,000 


A railway  is  also  projected  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Odessa,  from  the  Bailie  to  the  Black  Sea, 
with  an  embranchment  towards  Persia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  East  Indies  and  China.  It  is  a gigan- 
tic project,  but  if  the  Czar  resolves  upon  it,  it  will 
be  done.  On  such  a line,  people,  in  the  course  of 
three  days,  could  pass  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid 
zone,  from  the  intensest  cold  to  burning  heat. 


i 


American  railway  mania.  Having  been  first  to  take 
the  disease,  fin  the  natural  wan,)  we  may  be  charge- 
able with  having  inoculated  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
tiiis  case.  Our  example  was  fairly  before  them, 
however.  They  had  the  whole  case  developed;  its  be- 
nefits, where  prudently  conceived,  carefully  superin- 
tended, and  skilfully  consummated,  & the  wide  spread 
ruin  which  succeeded  a head-over-heels  impetuosity 
in  the  track.  The  concussion  here  was  tremendous, 
and  we  are  just  recovering  from  its  effects.  Euro- 
peans preached  to  us  very  grave  sermons  ori  pru- 
dence and  punctuality  to  engagements,  sometimes 
mixed  up  with  a little  bitter  sarcasm  and  reproach. 
Truly  were  they  Job’s  comforters  to  us  in  our  mis- 
tortunes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  homilies  were  not 
all  exhausted  upon  us, — and  that  in  lecturing  others  ! 
their  wholesome  truths  may  riot  have  been  without  j 
effect  at  home.  Surely,  with  our  example  added  to  ■ 
tneir  high  sense  of  duly  in  the  premise-:,  they  ought  : 
to  be  able  to  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  they  had  seen  I 
us  so  shattered.  We  hope  they  have.  The  lesson  was  ! 
worth  alluding  to,  and  the  predicament  was  broadly 
enough  exposed. 

Wc  are  gradually  recovering  from  the  first  fit  of 
railroad  revulsion,  however,  in  this  country,  and 
railroads  are  evidently  under  a pretty  rapid  head-  ' 
way  again.  The  eastern  people,  who  suffered  least 
in  the  storm,  are  the  first  lo  repair  damages  and  gel 
again  under  fair  way.  New  York  is  starling  again, 
and  there  are  indications  that  Pennsylvania,  notwith- i 
standing  her  having,  by  great  exertions,  just  resinn- 
ed payment,  and  saved  her  public  works  from  the  I 
auctioneer’s  hammer,  is  already  projecting  extensive  i 
additions  to  her  public  railways.  Maryland  has  been  1 
restrained  only  by  the  want  of  a right  of  way,  frofh  ^ 
moving  onward  with  her  great  road  towards  the 
west,  and  even  Virginia  seems  at  last  to  be  waking 
up  to  a spirit  of  competition  for  the  vast  trade  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  Other  stales,  south  and  west,  ; 
are  now  by  delegations,  in  convention  at  Memphis  j 
on  this,  amongst  other  internal  improvement  objects.  ! 
In  short,  the  railroad  era  is  obviously  about  lo  re-  ! 
sume  its  career  in  this  country.  If  it  be  but  can- j 
liously  and  prudently  controlled,  our  country  will, 
continue  the  lead  in  this  kind  of  improvement.  In 
that  case  we  predict,  that  the  capital  and  ports  of 
China  will  soon  be  as  near  to  us  as  to  St.  Peterburg 
or  lo  London. 


Making  at  this  epoch,  the  capital  invested 
in  the  sugar  industry  §50,000,006 

In  1341 — ’2,  the  sugar  estates,  actually  work- 
ing or  preparing  tu  do  so,  numbered  663 
Steam  power  361 

Horse  do  307 

Slaves  then  attached  to  said  industry  as  per 
census  of  the  Federal  Government  50,670 
Being  a decrease  in  the  number  of  sugar  es- 
tates, compared  to  1330,  of  23 — an  in- 
crease in  steam  power  of  279  engines  and 
mill--,  and  of  slaves  14,670 

By  the  document  hereto  appended  (No.  1.) 
it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  year  1844 — ’45, 
the  number  of  sugar  estates  has  reached 

762 

Steam  power  403 

Horse  do  354 

There  not  being  any  data  as  to  the  increase 
of  slaves  during  the  last  three  years,  let  it 
be  supposed  dial  the  number  (although  it 
is  known  to  have  greauy  augmented)  is 
tlie  same  as  when  ascertained  in  1840, 
say  50,670 

Tnis  gives  over  the  estimates  of  1830;  71 
new  estates,  321  engines  and  mills,  and 
14,670  slaves. 

Which,  at  a low  estimate,  represent  at  least  $10  000,000 


This  would  give  for  the  whole  capital  at  pre- 
sent invested  in  t he  sugar  indue  ry  $60,000,000 

Should  this  amount,  which  is  considered  a low  appro- 
ximation of  the  original  investment,  be  considered  as  the 
capital,  then  the  nett  profits  of  the  sugar  planters,  taken 
collectively,  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows: 

Crop  of  1841— '42.  as  before  shown,  pounds,  120,000,000 
at  4 ce  lts  (the  average  price  in  March)  on  plantations 

84, 800  000 

6,000,000  gallons  molasses,  at  13  cents  780,000 


Deduct  expense--,  say  $75  per  each  slave  at- 
tached to  the  S lid  estates  as  before  explain- 
ed, say  on  50,670 


$5,530,000 


3,800,250 


Nett  profit  $1,779,750 

Or  about  2 95-100  per  cent  on  a capital  of  $60,000,000 
to  cover  interest,  casualties  by  death  of  slaves,  who  form 
part  of  the  capital,  etc.  etc. 

Crop  ot  1342 — ’43,  140,316,000  at  3jt  cents,  (the  average 
as  above)  $5,4.37,245 

7,015,300  gallons  molasses  at  12  cents.  841,896 


86,279,111 

Deduct  expenses  as  above,  which  are  alway  s 
running,  bo  the  crop  wltat  it  may  3,800,250 

Nett  profit  $2,478,891 

Or  4 13  100  per  cent,  to  cover  as  above,  etc.  etc. 

Crop  of  1813— ’44,  100,316,040  pounds  sugar,  n>  an  nve- 
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rage  on  plantation  of  6 cents 
5,000,000  gallons  molasses  at  20  cents 


$6,020,760 

1,000,000 

$7,020  760 
3,800,250 


Deduct  expenses  as  above 

Nett  profit  $3,220,510 

Or  a small  traction  over  5|  per  cent,  to  cover  as  above, 
etc.  tc 

Crop  of  1844— ’45,  201,913,000  pounds  sugar  at  4 cents 

$8,196,520 

9,010,000  gallons  molasses  at  12  cents  1,080,000 

$9,276,520 

Deduct  expenses  as  above  3,800,25  ) | 

Nett  profit  $5,476,270  | 

Or  a small  fraction  over  9 per  cent,  as  above  to  cover! 
interest,  etc.  etc. 

Remarks. — The  working  expenses  of  a s.tgir  estate! 
being  represented  bv  $75  per  slave  of  all  ages,  and  this' 
sum  on  the  aggregate  representing  a very  large  amount, j 
rcferen  e is  requested  to  the  annexed  pro  forma  estimate,  j 
(Mo.  2,)  giving  the  details  of  such  expenses.  The  Hon. 
the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  having  been  once  1 
a sugar  planter,  can  appreciate  their  correctness.  The 
average  prices  of  sugars  are  taken  from  the  New  Or- j 
leans  Price  Current;  in  March  of  each  year.  The  crop  j 
of  13  il — ’45,  did  not  average  more  than  4 cents  for  the 
planter,  although  after  March  prices  advanced  gradually 
to  6 a 7 cents. 

Speculators  chiefly  from  New  York,  on  ascertaining 
the  enormous  deficiency  m the  Cuba  crop,  had  swept  tiie 
market  of  the  balance  of  the  crop  or  very  nearly  so. 

COTTON. 

There  are  no  data  wherebyjro  establish  even  by  approx- 
imation the  capital  invested  in  the  cul.ivation  of  cotton, 
but  kno.ving  the  number  of  hands  attached  thereto,  and 
the  yield  per  hand  in  1849,  and  b mg  in  possession  of 
tile  same  information  r gui  ding  sugar,  the  follo  wing  com- 
parative statement  may  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses in  view.  Tue  answer  to  the  second  question  | 
shows: 

1st.  The  number  of  slaves  of  all  ages,  attached  to  the 
sugar  industry,  per  census  of  the  Federal  Government,  j 
to  have  been  in  1840  50,670 

And  the  number  attached  to  the  cotton  industry 
to  have  been  93,220  j 

2J.  That  the  crop  of  sugar  for  1340  amounted  to 
119,917,720  lbs,  and  about  6,000,000  gallons 
m ilasscs,  being  per  hand  of  all  ages  pounds  of  _ j 
sugar  2,357 

And  about,  gallons  of  molasses  per  each  hand  120 
And  the  crop  of  cotton  for  1840  amounted  to 
152,515,368  pounds,  being  pounds  of  cotton  per 
hand,  as  above  1,636 

Which  leads  to  the  following  resul'.- 
2367  pounds  sugar,  at  an  average  of  4 cis.  $94  63 
120  gallons  molasses  at  45  els.  18  00 


$112  68 
75  00 


Deduct  expenses  as  before  stated 

Nett  product  per  band  $37  63 

1636  pounds  of  cotton,  supposing  an  average  of  6 cents 

98  lb 

Deduct  working  expenses  30  0U 

Nett  product  per  hand  63  16 

Which  gives  for  the  product,  per  hand,  of  cotton  at  6 
cents  nearly  30  per  cent,  m ire  than  sugar. 

Crops  of  1344— ’45  yield  2.14,000,030  lbs.,  sugar,  being 
per  hand  4 026  lbs.,  at  4 cis.  $161  04 

Molasses,  ISO  gallons  at  12  cents,  21  60 

$132  64 

Deduct  expenses  as  before  75  00 

Product  per  hand,  $107  64; 

1,636  los.  cotton  at  the  average  now  current,  say  8 
cents,  $130  88 

Deduct  expenses,  30  00 

Product  per  hand,  $100  83 

In  all  these  calculations  interest  on  capital  is  not  in- 
cluded But  the  cotton  crop  of  1340,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing  calculation,  was  a full  average  one, 
whilst  that  of  sugar  for  1314— ’45,  was  unusually  large; 
taking,  therefore,  the  average  ot  file  last  four  years,  say 
1842 — ’45.  the  comparative  result  will  he  found  to  be  as 
follows: 

Average  crop  of  1812 — ’45,  115,143.000  lbs.,  sugar, 
or  per  hand  2,864  lbs.,  at  4$  cts.,  the  average  on  plan 
taiion,  $128  86 

143  gallons  molasses,  at  15  cents.,  21  45 


$150  31 
75  00 

$75  31 


Deduct  working  expenses  as  above 

Product  per  slave  as  above 

1,635  lbs.  cotton,  supposing  an  average  of  6|  cents 
for  the  last  4 years,  $106  31 

Deduct  working  expenses,'  30  00 

$76  34 

From  which  it  would  appear,  that  when  sugars  ave- 
rage 4j  cents,  and  cotton  65  cents,  and  both  crops  are 
equally  good.,  the  result  per  slave  attached  to  each  indus- 


try, has  been  nearly  the  same  these  last  four  years,  with 
this  very  great  difference,  however,  as  to  the  capital  in- 
vested, that  the  buildings  and  gin  required  for  a large 
cotton  establishment  seldom  exceed  a cost  of  $5,000, 
whilst  the  buildings  and  machinery  required  for  a large 
sugar  estate  involve  a cost  of  $20,009,  and  upwards. 

Remvkks — To  arrive  at  the  effective  hands  on  a su- 
gar estate,  a deduction  of  at  least  one  third  should  be 
made  from  the  gang  attached  to  it,  for  children  under 
10  or  12  years  of  age,  and  hands  rendered  rendered  use- 
less by  old  age — the  slaves  ana  died  to  the  sugar  indus- 
try as  before  sh  >wn.  numbering  50.679,  represent  33,780 
efficient  bands.  No  notice  is  taken  of  tile  lands, Jthe  va- 
lue of  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  consider- 
ed the  same,  whether  cultivated  in  sugar  cane  or  Cotton. 

It  may  be  said  that  Cotton  has  arrived  at  its  climax  for 
production,  and  that  ever  since  1310,  lands  clearing  and 
draining,  and  working  power  have  been  made  to  harmo- 
nize; the  aggregiate  result  perslave.  therefore,  represents 
a sufficiently  correct  account  of  individual  management, 
for  all  practical  deductions.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  Sugar  interest,  which  can  only  be  considered  a3  is- 
suing out  of  i:s  torpor,  altli  >ugh  its  strides  have  been  gi- 
gantic these  last  three  years. 

1st.  There  have  been  established,  these  last  three  years, 
94  estates;  the  change  from  one  culture  to  another  is 
gradual,  it  takes  at  least  three  years  before  cane  plants 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  work  with  ad- 
vantage: i 1 the  me  in  lime  the  planter  cultivates  both 
cotton  and  the  sugar  cane. 

2d.  More  than  one  half  of  the  sugar  estates  still  exist- 
ing in  1842,  had  been  gradually  sinking  into  insignifi- 
cance, from  the  want  of  means  or  credit  on  the  part  of 
their  owners  to  work  them;  these  can  hardly  be  said  to 
hive  even  now  obiained  any  thing  like  a full  average 
yield.  Hence,  alth  mgh  the  production  per  slave  is  strict 
Iv  correct  as  applied  to  the  sugar  industry  in  the  aggre 
gate,  still  it  does  not  convey  any  tiling  like  a correct  idea 
of  the  true  position  of  that  industry,  when  applied  to  an 
estate  working  to  its  full  power,  w.th  a skillful  manager 
at  its  head. 

Where  the  grinding  and  boiling  power,  and  the  cut- 
ting a id  transporting  of  ttie  canes  to  the  mill,  are  made 
to  harmonize,  so  as  to  insure  rapidity  and  constant  work- 
ing during  the  process  of  biding  and  granulation — no 
crop  In  the  United  States  is  safer  than  that  of  Sugar — it 
can  be  secured  against  all  injury  by  ice,  8 years  out  of 
10.  Many  estates  now  average  15  hhds.  per  day,  cim- 
menci.’ig  on  the  19th  October,  which,  for  60  days,  give 
9J0  hhds;.  the  grinding  oil  such  estates,  if  required  by 
t lie  state  of  the  weather,  can  he  completed  by  the  10th 
December;  until  wiiicii  time  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  injury  by  ice.  10  hhds.,  per  day  011  smaller  estates, 
conducted  in  the  same  manner,  is  an  ordinary  day’s 
work,  which  gives  within  the  same  time  600  hhds.  As, 
however,  the  cane  in  this  climate  continues  maturing 
until  it  is  killed  by  the  ice,  the  experienced  planter  is 
guided  in  his  operations  by  the  appearance  of  tile  weath 
er,  and  pushes  or  retards  his  grinding  accordingly,  as 
the  season  is  advancing;  thereby  combining  safety  with 
as  great  a yield  of  saccharine  matter  as  possible.  O 1 
such  estates,  during  the  past  year,  the  yield  per  slave  has 
been  7 iihJs.,  sugar  a id  350  gallons  molasses.  [11  the 
Island  of  Cub  1 the  largest  yield  of  Muscovado,  (the 
same  kind  as  in  Louisiana,)  per  slave,  i 1 the  best  con 
ducted  estates,  is  stated  at  5,030  lbs.,  or  5 hhds. 

A reference  to  the  state  papers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  1303,  (page  261,)  will  show  ihe  yield  per  slave 
at  that  epoch  to  have  been,  on  Ihe  best  and  most  fa- 
vored plantations  one  hogshead  of  140  cwt.  or  about  1568 
Ids.,  and  the  working  expenses  on  such  estate,  to  have 
been  per  slave,  of  all  ages,  $79  60,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  to  have  been,  (page  261)  951  03.  ltd. 
per  cwt. 

Last  year’s  yield,  however,  was  an  extraordinary  one, 
as  before  observed,  the  cane  h ivmg  m mired  up  to  the 
last  joint,  which  does  not  happen  once  in  ten  years.  The 
average  yield  of  estates  working  to  their  full  power,  may 
be  assumed  to  be  per  slave,  5 hhds.  sugar  anl  259  gal 
Ions  molasses,  which  would  give  the  following  result: 
5,009  lbs.,  sugar  at  4 cents,  $209  00 

250  gallons  molasses  at  15  cents,  37  50 


Deduct  expenses,  as  before 


237  59 
75  00 


Product  per  slave  , $162  50 

Which  shows  that  on  a well  conducted  sugar  estate, 
with  means  on  the  part  of  its  owner  to  work  it  to  adva 
tage,  4 cents  for  sugar  is  as  good  a return  perslave  as  10 
cents  for  cotton— and  hence  the  assertion  so  often  mad- , 
that  sugar  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  in  ttie  South 
which  can  relieve  cotton  fro .11  the  morbid  influence  of 
extra  production.  The  consutnpti  m ot  sugar  in  the 
Unked  States  is  estimated  at  about  359,009,090  lbs.,  and 
must  be  continually  increasing  wait  the  population, 
whilst  Louisiana’s  largest  crop  has,  as  yet,  only  reached 
294,900,909  lbs.,  and  she  has  sugar  lauds,  not  only  to 
supply  our  home  consumption,  but  also  that  of  a large 
portion  of  Europe. 

In  reply  to  the  query,  “What  lias  been  theprofi;  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar 
per  annum,  for  tiie  ten  years  preceding  1342  under  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  by  the  Act  of  1832,  and  the  Com- 
promise Act  of  the  next  year,  estimated  in  the  same 
wav?"  Mr  F.  answeis: — 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
sugar  in  lustry. during  the  ten  years  preceding  1842,  not 
only  gave  no  return,  but  worked  as  a sinki  ,g  fund  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  and  carried  distress  and  expropriation  to 
such  of  our  Planters  who  shortly  before  that  calamitous 


period  had  borrowed  money  o 1 their  estates,  for  purpos- 
es of  improvements,  and  extension  in  their  working 
power. 

The  Cotton  planter  did  not  appear  to  fare  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Sugar  planter,  during  the  operation  of  the 
Compromise  Act 

The  answer  to  the  4th  interrogatory  meets  the  ques- 
tion propounded  as  to  profi'  on  capital  employed. 

The  eighth  query  and  answer  we  subjoint  entire: 

Question  8 — D >es  the  State  raise  a sufficient  supply  of 
Horses,  Mules.  Hogs  and  of  Cattle,  Meats  and  other 
Provisions?  If  not,  from  what  places  does  it  draw  its 
supplies;  and  what  has  been  the  average  annual  amount, 
and  what  the  prices  for  the  last  three  years,  and  also  for 
tiie  preceding?— If  there  has  been  a difference  between 
them,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it? 

Answer. — Louisiana  is  inferior  to  no  other  State  in  the 
Union  for  the  raising  of  mails,  horses,  hogs,  cattle,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds;  bat  up  to  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise act  our  sugar  planters  directed  their  whole  powe/r 
to  the  culture  and  ininufacture  ot  the  cane,  and  relied 
upon  the  wesiern  states  for  their  supplies — during  the 
operation  of  said  act  confilence  being  lost  in  the  sugar 
industry,  and,  as  a consequence,  in  those  interested  in 
it.  a very  large  pohioii  of  our  planters  were  compelled 
gradually  to  reduce  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  in  order 
re  raise  their  own  stock  and  provisions.  Since  the  re- 
turn oi  confidence  by  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1342, 
our  sugar  planters  have  been  again  gradually  returning 
to  their  clieif  culture,  and  to  their  former  supplyers  of 
the  west  for  mules,  horses,  cattle  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds — hoops,  barrel-,  etc  , etc., 

For  the  working  of  ttie  sug  ir  estates  now  in  operation, 
about  29,003  mules  and  horses,  anil  40,000  head  of  cat- 
tle are  required,  which  to  keep  up  requires  a yearly  sup- 
ply of  at  least  3,000  mules  and  horses,  and  6,000  heads 
of  cattle  per  annum,  and  in  a very  severe  winter  a much 
larger  number. 

The  coiisu  option  of  pork  is  about  125  bbls,,  per  day, 
or  abou;  45,625  per  annum,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  meat 
in  bulk. 

The  consump  ion  of  corn  on  said  estates  is  estimated 
at  2,000,900  bbls.,  in  the  ear  per  annum. 

From  250  to  300,900  barrels  are  required  annually  for 
molasses,  and  1,000,000  of  hoop  pales,  i^c.  &c. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  the  sugar 
estates  now  in  operation  still  require  354  steam  engines 
and  mills  to  replace  their  horse  power,  and  that  such  en- 
gines and  miils  cast  $5,503  to  $6,000  each. 

The  following  table  appropriate  to  this  subject  in 
hand,  we  extract  from  the  Planters  Banner  of  the  1st 
November. 

Comparative  statement  of  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana, 


in 

1843  and  ’44. 

1843. 

1814. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

St  Marv, 

15,311 

18,795 

Ascension, 

10,633 

19,223 

Iberville, 

9,644 

16,463 

St.  James, 

9,350 

21,519 

Lafourche  Interior, 

6,732 

14,205 

Plaquemines, 

6.641 

14,761 

Terrebonne, 

6,366 

12,661 

Assumption, 

6,256 

11,990 

St.  Charles, 

5,822 

12,532 

St.  John  the  Baptist, 

5,743 

13.575 

Jefferson, 

5,453 

11.213 

West  Baton  Rouge, 

3 087 

4,247 

St.  Martin, 

2 621 

4,419 

E 1st  Baion  Rouge, 

2,334 

4,474 

St.  Bernard, 

2,026 

6,941 

Lafayette, 

993 

372 

Orleans, 

778 

St.  Landry, 

395 

1,179 

Point  Coupee, 

246 

888 

Vermillion. 

862 

Divers  small  parcels. 

1,000 

100,346 

191,324 

100,346 

Increase, 

90,988 

INGERSOLL’S  HISTORY 

LATE  WAR. 

OFTHE 

We  inserted  rather  an  indignant  notice  of  this 
work  some  weeks  since,  over  the  signature  of  one 
of  our  naval  officers,  who  excepted  to  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  statements  in  relation  to 
that  department  of  this  history.  Several  other  pub- 
lications severely  criticising  the  work  have  appear- 
ed. For  instance,  a paragraph  upon  page  190  of  the 
work,  the  late  president  of  the  United  States  for- 
merly commander  of  the  United  States  forces  which 
gallantly  defended  the  northwest,  and  terminated  the 
war  in  that  direction  by  the  captain  of  the  British 
army  in  Canada  is  alluded  to  in  language  by  no 
means  complimentary.  A notice  of  him  concludes 
as  follows: 

“Thus  closed  the  military  career  of  Wm.  Henry 
Harrison;  who  afterwards  served  as  a member  of 
both  houses  of  congress,  on  a foreign  mission  to 
Colombia,  in  South  America,  which  he  solicited,  was 
elevated  from  the  clerkship  of  a court  in  Cincin- 
nati to  the  presidency,  and  after  one  short 
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month  of  treacherous  triumpli  in  that  office,  crown- 
ed his  good  fortune  by  premature  death,  in  the  pre- 
sidential mansion.  The  house  was  thronged  with 
people,  even  the  chamber  in  which  he  died,  not  free 
from  idle  intrusion  He  expired  with  incoherent 
words  of  patriotism  on  his  lips,  before  difficulties 
and  distractions,  to  which  his  administration  was  in- 
evitably destined,  leaving  the  world  with  most  men 
of  all  parties  inclined  to  think  well  of  his  character, 
to  magnify  bis  virtues,  extenuate  his  foibles,  regret 
his  death,  and  celebrate  his  memory.” 

The  Baltimore  American,  inserts  the  above,  with 
the  following  caustic  comments. 

“Mr.  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  a native  born  citi- 
zen of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  opinion 
“that  if  he  had  been  old  enough  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  revolution,  he  would  have  been  a lory.”  And 
he  is  the  man,  who,  holding  this  opinion,  no  doubt 
honestly,  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  it,  when  charg.-d 
with  it,  and,  with  a frankness  in  which  hardihood 
and  self-satisfaction  were  principal  ingredients,  added 
that  he  should  never  regret  that  opinion.  We  believe 
he  has  never  disavowed  or  retracted  it.  The  Albany 
Evening  Journal  well  says: 

“Whatever  may  be  said  of  him  and  his  course  in 
other  respects,  his  whole  life  has  been  consistent 
with  that  declaration.  His  maturity  has  fully  vin 
dicated  his  youthful  predilections.  If  he  was  not 
old  enough  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  republi- 
can institutions,  he  may  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection of  having  contributed  largely  to  their  dese- 
cration.” 

But  an  ordinary  man  might  have  found  his  gratifi- 
cation in  desecrating  the  institutions,  without  linelling 
the  men  of  the  republic.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  not  one  so 
to  be  gratified,  tie  has  recently  written  what  he 
calls  a “History  61  the  Late  War  with  England,” 
in  vhich  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  events  of  that 
lime,  nd  who  are  now  alive,  are  greatly  bepraised, 
even  '..hough  tney  be  in  politics  ever  so  much  op- 
pos'd to  the  author  oi  the  praise.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture to  slander  the  living,  but  he  could  not  forbear 
traducing  the  dead. 

This  is  the  true  Falslaff  courage — an  inferior  ani- 
mal kicking  a dead  lion.  But  the  man  who  is  slan- 
dered will  not  find  his  peaceful  rest  in  the  grave  dis- 
turbed by  til  is  outpouring  of  malignity,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stales,  who  bowed  down  their  heads 
and  acknowledged  that  the  taking  away  of  General 
Harrison,  even  at  the  threshold  of  his  presidential 
career,  was  a national  affliction — they  will  not  be 
slow  to  conclude,  that  what  in  him  excited  Mr.  In- 
gersoll’s  ire,  was  his  virtues  and  patriotism — virtues 
which  Mr.  1.  could  not  even  affect,  and  a patriotism 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  hate,  from  the  day 
when  he  declared  himself  a lory.  The  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  therefore,  well  concludes  that  little 
confidence  will  be  placed  in  a work  ostensibly  writ- 
ten to  commemorate  the  events  of  a war  that  occur- 
red more  than  thirty  yearsago,  but  which  thus  reach 
es  forward  to  assail  and  calumniate,  with  all  the 
rancor  and  malignity  of  a partisan,  the  character 
and  memory  of  that  beloved  soldier,  statesman,  and 
patriot,  Wm.  Henry  Harrison. 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  also  quoting  the  same 
paragraph,  adds: 

“In  this  passage  we  see  that  degradation  to  which 
a man  can  fail,  who,  commencing  life  with  the  or- 
dinary elements  of  humanity  in  his  nature,  sacrifices 
the  generous  principles  of  his  manhood  to  the  ma- 
lignant dispositions  engendered  by  the  reckless  pur- 
suits of  political  aggrandizement.  A politician, 
tainted  in  the  popular  mind,  by  a suspicion  of  his 
patriotism;  who,  with  aristocratic  connections  in  so- 
ciety, has  been  endeavoring  to  establish  a reputation 
for  democracy,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
abandoned  impostures  of  locol’ocoism,  is  one  of  the 
last  men  who  should  dare  write  a history  of  his  coun- 
try; and  especially  that  period  of  it  the  most  tempt- 
ing to  the  gross  political  proneness  of  his  nature.  A 
Celhegus,  to  delineate  the  chaiacler  and  career  of  a 
hero,  contemporary  with  him,  and  of  an  adverse 
parly!  Why  me  profligate  Roman  would  have  had 
more  regard  fur  lus  literary  tame  than  to  damn  his 
history  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  his  inhuman 
hatreds.  Sallust  haled  Cicero,  but  he  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  impeach  his  narrative,  by  obtruding 
constantly  Ins  antipathies. 

C.  J.  Ingersull’s  history  will  be  ineffectual  for 
the  accomplishment  ul  his  designs,  because  of  its 
prolixity  oi  style,  us  outrageous  perversions,  its  dis- 
gusting euloglums,  ns  iri\  verenl  and  improbable 
vituperation.  He  writes  like  an  unscrupulous  parly 
cdiiur — with  neither  the  veracity  o!  an  honest  man 
or  me  dignity  oi  a historian.  In  his  attack  upon 
Gen.  Hatrisoo,  he  seems  to  have  been  animated  by 
the  feeungs  of  a locoluco  campaigner  ol  1840. — 
His  language  is  ttiat  of  a slump  liaranguer,  wbo 
speaks  with  a sense  that  his  words  ..ill  die  upon  the 
passing  air.  The  character  of  Gen.  Harrison  will 


suffer  little  from  the  efforts  of  such  a writer.  From 
the  time  that  he  came  from  a brilliant  circle  of  re- 
latives and  friends  to  defend  the  soil  upon  which  our 
beloved  city  stands,  to  the  moment  that  his  soul 
took  its  flight  from  the  Presidential  Mansion  to  Ihe 
Mansion  of  his  God,  his  history  was  his  country’s 
history. 

While  C.  J.  Ingersoll  was  obsequiously  minister- 
ing to  the  caprices  of  the  gay  fair  ones  of  Philadel- 
phia saloons,  General  Harrison  was  defending  by 
his  bravery  and  courage,  immense  territories,  fit 
for  mightiest  empires,  that  tie  ha  i governed.  We 
jare  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  appointment 
of  General  Harrison  as  minister  to  Colombia;  but 
we  all  know  that  the  people  of  the  Uimed  States, 
with  an  enthusiasm  seldom  paralleled  by  any  other 
j people,  conferred  upon  him  an  honor  which  it  is  not 
j in  the  power  of  political  dignitaries  to  take  or  give; 
land  we  do  know  as  a fact  connected  with  that  em- 
bassy, that  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  South  American 
Usurper,  of  powerful  and  classical  eloquence,  winch 
will  remain  to  be  read  by  men  when  the  name  and  | 
the  writing  of  C.  J.  Ingersoll  will  be  sunk  in  obli 
vion  or  known  only  as  they  are  fished  up  from  ar- 
chives that  peserve  the  names  alike  of  the  noble  and 
the  ignoble. 

But  we  will  write  no  eulocy  upon  Gen.  Harrison. 
He  needs  it  not.  His  deeds  are  urned  in  the  memo 
ry  of  his  countrymen,  consecrated  by  their  love,  and 
his  fame  will  be  guaided  by  them  through  all  time. 
His  glory  is  independent  of  the  personal  animosities 
ol'  acquaintances,  or  the  antipathies  of  partisans. — 
History  has  placed  it  far  above  them,  and  its  eternal 
voice  will  silence  all  such  tiny  trumpeters  as  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  of  whatever  name  or  degree. 

The  New  York  Express,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
what  Mr.  Ingersoll  calls  his  “History  of  the  Late 
War,”  is  likely  to  be  called  “the  Budged  of  Blun 
ders.” 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  keenly  notices  the  his- 
tory— and  adds,  as  an  instance  of  its  inaccuracies: 

'll  is  remarkable  that  one  who  was  an  important 
actor  in  the  tunes  of  which  he  writes,  should  have 
la  lien  into  the  error  of  noting  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans as  following  that  of  Waterloo — yet  this  pas- 
sage occurs: 

“Nothing  was  wanting  to  his  amazing  triumphs, 
but  that  Wellington,  instead  ol  Pakenhatn,  as  was 
at  first  intended,  should  have  headed  the  invasion  of 
Louisiana,  Iriat  Jackson  might  tear  from  the  brow 
of  Napoleon’s  conqueror  the  laurels  of  Water- 
loo.” 

The  Louisiana  Journal,  quoting  the  above  passage 
says: 

“It  is  well  known  to  every  body  except  this  loco 
historian,  that  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  took 
place  five  months  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. So,  if  Wellington,  instead  of  Pakenham,  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  British  army  at  New  Orleans, 
Old  Hickory  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  tear 
from  h is  brow  bis  Waterloo  laurels.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Ingersoll’s  History,  so  called,  is  as  con- 
temptible a book  of  the  sort  as  ever  emanated  from 
the  American  press. 

A more  amusing  blunder  of  this  historian  in  his 
introducing  into  his  history  as  veritable  fact,  a jeu 
d'esjnit  winch  lias  long  since  been  published  in  the  tile 
auU  writings  of  the  great  American  philosopher  as 
one  of  those  admiranle  fictions  for  which  we  are  in 
debted  to  the  genius  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. — 
A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daly  Mverliler  thus 
uotices  the  article: 

“Mr.  Ingersoll  in  his  history  of  the  late  war  has 
fallen  into  a very  singular  error.  In  his  account  of 
the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Indians  on  our  fron- 
tiers, tie  quotes  a revolutionary  document  which  he 
gives  at  length.  This  is  taken  from  Aimon’s  Re- 
membrancer, and  is,  he  well  says,  “so  disgusting  as 
to  seem  almost  incredible.”  The  document  in  ques- 
tion purports  to  be  a letter  from  Captain  Gerrish  ol 
the  New  England  militia,  accompanying  eight  pack- 
ages of  American  scalps  taken  from  the  Indians  on 
au  expedition  to  Canada.  With  the  scalps  he  sends 
a letter  from  James  Crawford,  an  English  emissary, 
to  the  governor  of  Canada,  giving  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  scalps  and  the  emblems  on  them,  denot- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  were  taken.  But  this 
elaborate  and  curious  account  of  atrocities  which 
Mr.  Ingeisoll  has  printed  as  history,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a burlesque  written  by  Dr.  Franklin 
when  in  Paris,  and  printed  at  a private  press  as  an 
imitation  of  the  Boston  Chronicle.  The  piece  is 
written  in  the  style  of  Swill’s  'Proposal  for  Eating 
Irish  Children,’  and  'Defoe’s  Shortest  Way  with  Ihjj 
Dissenters,’  and  is  fully  equal  for  grave  irony  to 
either  ol  those  productions.  And  tile  dissenters  ac 
luaily  fell  into  the  same  error  with  regard  to  De- 
loe’s  jeu  d’espnl  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Franklin’s,  taking  it  as  a serious  proposal  to 
hang  all  the  dissenlers.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  more  cre- 


dulous than  the  Irish  bishop,  who  said  there  were 
some  things  in  Gulliver’s  Travels  that  he  could  not 
swallow.  Aimon’s  Remembrancer  from  which  Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  taken  the  account,  printed  it  as  gen 
uine.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  Mr.  Ingersoll 
should  be  such  a gobemouche  as  to  swallow  the  luxu- 
riant enumeration  of  enormities — hut  so  it  is.  He 
omits  one  of  the  finest  touches  at  the  conclusion, 
probably  because  it  was  not  in  Almon.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: -‘It  is  proposed  to  make  them  up  in  decent 

little  packets,  (i.  e.  the  scalps)  seal  and  direct  them, 
one  to  the  king,  containing  a sample  of  every  sort 
for  the  museum,  one  to  the  queen,  with  some  of  wo- 
men anil  little  children,  the  rest  to  be  distributed 
among  both  houses  of  parliament,  a double  quanti- 
ty to  ihe  bishops.”  The  production  may  be  found 
in  Sparks’  Works  of  Franklin,  vol.  5,  page  125, 
where  we  advise  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  look  and  see  what 
history  is  made  of. 

The  Pennsylvanian,  has  an  article  from  a corres- 
pondent over  the  signature  of  “W”  in  which  Mr. 
Ingersoll’s  publication  is  thus  defended: 

“We  do  not  desire  to  take  part  in  the  contest 
which  threatens  to  grow  out  of  the  late  letter  of 
Commodore  Slewart,  in  reply  to  that  portion  ol  Mr. 
Ingersoll’s 'book,  which  has  reference  to  the  naval 
exploits  of  the  gallant  commodore.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  stricture  of  the  federal  press  upon  Mr. 
Ingersoll’s  History,  are  too  violent,  proscriptive,  and 
unjust,  to  be  dictated  by  mere  literary  hostility  to 
its  composition  or  its  facts.  Is  not  much  of  this  vir- 
ulence produced  by  dislike  of  the  man — by  preju- 
dice against  the  politician?  The  coarse  calumnies 
of  the  federal  papers  here — the  personal  tirades  of 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer — and  the  bitter 
ridicule  of  the  Boston  prints — indicate  too  clearly 
the  cause  of  the  attacks  upon  the  distinguished  de- 
mocrat, \ ho  has  dared  to  write  a book.  There  are 
few  members  of  the  great  republican  party  who  have 
earned  a more  just  or  brilliant  fame,  both  as  a poli- 
tical writer  and  speaker,  than  Charles  Jared  Inger- 
soll, so  there  are  few  who  have  a.vakened  a deeper 
regard,  or  a more  general  respect,  among  the  masses 
of  the  democratic  party.  His  book  is  a work  of 
important  and  almost  absorbing  interest,  and  we 
have  perused  it  with  much  profit  and  pleasure.  It 
may  have  its  errors;  but  the  tone  of  the  production 
is  high,  and  the  design  of  the  author  is  evidently  to 
present  such  a work  as  will  command  respect  and 
establisti  confidence  by  its  fearlessness  and  imparti- 
ality. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  is  one  of  those  fede- 
ral prints  which  have  become  conspicuous  for  their 
assaults  upon  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  History.  That  paper, 
more  than  a week  ago,  publishes  a very  self-suffi- 
cient communication,  over  the  initials  F.  H.,  in 
which  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  assailed  for  mi-taking  fiction 
foi  fact.  The  writer  advises  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  look 
into  Sparks  Works  of  Franklin,  vol.  5 page  125,  for 
his  account  of  Indian  barbarity  as  a jeu  d' esprit  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  forged  by  him,  signature  and  all,  at 
Paris,  towards  the  end  of  his  French  mission;  and 
this  Mr.  F.  H.,  of  Boston  sciolism,  pronounces  Mr. 
Ingersoll  a gobemouche  for  not  knowing  that  what  he 
publishes  as  fact  was  only  forgery. 

Now  what  Mr.  Ingersoll  did  we  cannot  tell.  But 
tins  we  assure  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, viz:  That  the  account  republished  by  Mr. 

Ingersoll,  is  to  be  found  at  page  135,  of  14th  vol.  of 
Debretl’s  continuation  of  Aimon’s  Remembrances 
or  Impartial  Repository  of  Public  Events,  published 
at  London,  in  the  year  1782  a well  known  work  of 
high  character  and  authority.  It  published  the  ac- 
count in  question  the  very  year  Dr.  Franklin  is  said 
to  hive  forged  it,  published  it  in  London,  where  it 
has  remained  ever  since,  unconlradicted;  and  in 
Campbell’s  annals  of  Tryon  county,  or  the  border 
warfare  of  New  York  during  the  revolution — an 
excellent  work  of  unimpeachable  authority,  pub- 
lished at  New  York  in  1831,  dedicated  to  Ciian- 
ceilor  Kent,  at  page  67  of  the  appendix,  this  same 
account  is  to  he  found,  not  as  forgery  or  fiction,  but 
as  fact. 

In  vol.  5 of  Mr.  Sparks’  Works  of  Franklin,  pub- 
lished in  1837,  this  account  of  English  agency  in 
Indian  barbarities,  is  claimed  as  a jeu  d'esprit  of  Dr. 
Franklin  while  at  Paris.  But  no  authority  what- 
ever is  given  for  that  strange  imputation.  Colonel 
Duane’s  edition  of  Franklin’s  Works  contains  no  such 
imputation  on  him.  Mr.  Sparks’  introductory  para- 
graph is  signed  W.  T.  F.  probably  Win.  Temple 
Franklin,  ihe  Doctor’s  grandson.  But  he  was  dead 
a great  many  years  before  Mr.  Sp.rks’  publication; 
and  his  grandlather  died  so  many  years  pelore  him, 
that  his  knowledge  on  this  subject  must  have  been 
little,  if  any. 

Before  we  pronounce  who  the  gull  is,  therefore — 
the  gobemouche — we  must  have  better  authority  than 
ihe  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

W. 
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Business  Chicles.  Ti  e n<>  s iv  the  Britannia  for 
which  all  our  speculators  were  on  ihe  tip  toe,  nor  only 
confirmed  the  highest  prices  which  flour  and  grain  had 
acquired,  but  cave  them  a renewed  impulse.  Flour  ad- 
vanced at  N.  York  suddenly  to  7 and  even  $725  was  ob 
tained  for  some  choice  brands — but  a few  hours  arrested 
the  fever,  and  no  material  transactions  were  effected  at 
over  $7  00,  at  which  there  was  a pause,  purchasers  re- 
fusing the  price  and  holders  refusing  to  go  below  that 
figure.  At  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  corresponding 
advances  took  place,  demand  having  reached  6 75  re- 
ceded to  6 50  a $6  62 1 and  there  rested. 

These  prices  are  not  justified  by  ihe  prices  at  Liverpool 
when  the  last  sieamer  left,  and  very  litile  has  been  pur 
chased  here  as  yet  for  shipment.  It  is  all  on  speculation. 
The  orders  for  flour  or  grain  ns  yet  received,  will  not 
authorise  transactions  at  present  prices. 

Flour  was  selling  at  Liverpool  at  about  the  price  that 
is  now  demanded  for  it  at  New  York.  Our  superior 
wheat  is  required  to  mix  in  grinding  with  their  inferior 
wheat  in  order  to  make  passable  flour,  and  therefore  com- 
mands a comparatively  better  price  than  flour 

The  idea  that  the  cabinet  councils  held  prior  to  the 
Britannia  leaving  Liverpool  on  the  4th  was  with  a view 
to  the  opening  of  ports  to  the  admission  of  bread  stuffs 
free  of  duty,  is  erroneous,  that  body  having  no  such  au- 
thority. They  may  rave  been  considering  the  propriety 
of  summoning  a privy  council,  with  some  such  views. 
The  last  rumor  prior  to  the  Britannia  leaving,  was  that 
those  cabinet  councils  were  occupied  in  considering 
mailers  relative  to  the  destination  of  the  formidable  naval 
f nee  now  preparing  in  the  British  ports. 

Flour  and  grain  have  been  forwarded  to  the  sea  ports 
by  every  possible  avenue;  38,000  barrels  of  flour  and 

15.000  bushels  of  wheat  reached  Albany  in  one  day, 
Mondaylasr.  Warehouses  and  wharves  as  well  as  bonis, 
cars,  and  wagons  are  piled  up  well  flour.  The  quanti- 
ty of  fl  uu  and  wheat  that  had  reached  Albany  up  to  the 
24th  in.- taut,  from  the  opening  of  the  canals,  exceeded 
the  total  receipts  of  the  year  1344,  by  86  1 03  barrels  of 
flour  and  152, 1 31  bushels  of  wheat.  The  aggregate  re 
ceived  being  2,308,367  barrels  of  flour  and  2,137,260 
bushels  of  wheat.  During  the  week  ending  the  22d 
there  w-ire  received  at  Albany  240, 5£0  barrels  of  flour 
and  135.513  blishels  of  wheat. 

Judging  by  the  weather  we  have  now  at  Bal'imore,  it 
is  probable  that  the  New  York  canals  have  closed  for 
the  season.  November  has  been  unusually  mild,  but  it 
goes  out  with  decidedly  winter  weather. 

D.  riug  ihe  second  week  in  November,  the  lolls  on  the 
Ne«v  York  canals  amounted  to  $144,173,  being  $63,757 
more  than  the  corresponding  week  of  iast  year. 

During  the  third  week  in  November,  there  reached 
tide  water  by  the  Erie  canal  280,482  bbls.  flour,  and  190,- 
083  bush  of  wheat — together,  equivalent  to  nearly  one 
third  of  a million  of  barrels  of  flour.  There  were  170 
canal  boats  loaded  with  flour  at  the  wharves  at  Albany, 
on  Tuesday,  averaging  about  600  bbls.  each,  besides  an 
immense  number  of  tow  boats,  making  not  less  than 

150.000  barrels  afloat,  and  all  the  wharves  and  ware- 
houses crammed.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  flour  have  reached  the  Hudson  within  the  two 
last  months.  Give  “the  jtdfeining  west”  a price  for  her 
products,  and  how  many  millions  could  she  forward? — 
Michigan  alone  could  send  a million  barrels. 

Wheat  has  advanced  to  135  a 140  for  good  red. 

Corn,  in  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
advanced  in  proportion  far  more  than  other  grains — 72  a 
75  is  now  readily  obtained  in  the  Baltimore  market — S3 
to  87  at  New  York.  Heavy  shipments  will  no  doubt  he 
m .de  horn  this  country  ol  the  article  before  next  har- 
vest. The  people  of  Europe  will  find  out  that  maize 
m y be  made  edible,  upon  a pinch,  though  they  have 
had  daiiiiy  stomachs  about  it  heretofore,  even  whilst 
getting  down  ‘fixirts’  of  their  own  oat  meal  with  a good 
appetite. 

Money  Market.  London  November  3.  7 he  ad- 

vance iu  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  bank  of  England  to 
3 per  cent,  brought  down  the  fancy  stocks  like  a flash. 
Railway  scrip  came  next,  from  high  premium  to  par 
and  nominal  at  that.  Many  railway  schemes  vanished 
and  will  be  heard  of  no  more;  fit  the  settling  on  Saturday 
defaulters  to  the  amount  of  £10  to  80,000  knocked  un- 
der, and  some  failures  look  place,  consols,  wavered,  but 
filially  settled  at  96|  a 97. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  London  lOSj,  on  France 
5.3CJ. 

Ice  Trade.  During  October,  1,140  tons  of  Jce  were 
shipped  at  Boston  lor  the  E.  Indies.  Total  shipped  fr..m 
Boston  for  the  fire  months  ending  with  October,  13,733 
tons. 

New  York  Trade.  Exports  during  the  week  ending 
November  20,  amounted  to  $933  074,  ol  which  $829,932, 
were  in  American  bottom-.  Arrivals  30,  of  which  25 
were  American. — Passengers  1409. 

Coal  Trade.  The  shipments  this  season  from  the 
Schuylkill  region  already  exceed  one  million  of  tons!  A 
few  years  back. {before  internal  improvements  gave  life  to 
the  rich  depo3ite,  not  one  bushel  ol  it  was  used. 

Cargo  of  Yankee  notions  for  European  appetites 
The  packet  ship  Hottinguer,  which  sailed  from  N.  York 
for  Liverpool  on|  he  21st,  had  the  following:  Flour,  7800 
barrels;  Apples,  500  do;  Cotton,  140  bales;  Wool,  132  do- 
Tallow,  130  hhtis.;  Domestics,  185  bales;  Lard,  184  bar. 


rpls;  Beef,  430  tierces,  and  100  barrels;  Ore  11  barrels; 
Gold  Sweepings,  13  do,;  Let  'her,  32  p.  okages,  Cheese, 
50  boxes. 

The  ship  Warren,  was  despatched  for  Liverpool  by 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Kellogg,  from  Baltimore  on  the  20th 
with  3600  bbl-  flour,  960  bbls  corn.  1000  bacon  hams. 
10  tierces  beef.  3 bbls  manganese,  2 cases  linens  and  3 
packages  rnurchandizo.  The  same  firm  are  now  loading 
the  ship  Palestine,  to  sail  for  Liverpool  1st  December. 

Cotton — Prices  on  the  arrival  of  the  Britannia,  gave 
way  a fraction,  and  the  markets  were  decidedly  dull,  but 
have  revived  again,  and  former  rates  are  resumed. 

Tobacco.  The  season  for  shipping  has  passed,— of 
course,  little  will  be  doing  with  this  article  until  the  new 
crop  begins  to  reach  market.  The  inspections  of  the 
week  at  Baltimore  comprise  563  Maryland,  144  Ohio,  11 
Kentucky,  and  1 Virginia — total  719lihds.  Prices  sta- 
tionary. 

Texas. — Crop.  The  corn  crop  through  this  section  of 
country  is  generally  h uised,  and  the  yield  has  been  most 
abundant — the  average  product  on  different  farms  vary- 
ing from  35  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  The  cotton  crop, 
although  the  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  picking, 
is  not  yet  gathered.  The  plant  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
loaded  with  squares,  blossoms,  and  young  bolls.  If  the 
frost  should  keep  back  a fortnight  or  a month  the  plan- 
ters will  have  a second  crop  half  equal  to  the  hrst,  the 
result  of  the  late  rains.  The  cane,  which  was  much 
stunted  by  the  summer  drought,  revived  from  the  rains 
which  fell  in  August,  and  is  rapidly  maturing.  We  ex- 
pect this  year  to  make  a good  show  in  sugar.  The  small 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  tobacco  promise 
well,  and  from  the  qnalhy  and  the  amount  produced  per 
acre  we  may  set  tins  article  down  as  one  of  the  great 
staples  of  Texas.  [Brazoria  Planter , 31st  Oct. 

Bank  of  England.  The  week  ending  25th  October, 
shows  a further  decline  in  bullion,  of  £189,022;  present 
amount  in  both  branches  £14,001,263.  Public  de- 
posits decrease  £164,757  private  do.  £905,470.  Decrease 
of  times  in  circulation  £227,330,  amount  circulating 
£22,026  115  The  bank  has  diminished  the  securities 
held  by  £1,118,414,  and  the  notes  in  reserve  by  £135,- 
935. 

Boston— City  treasury  statistics.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  financial  committee  of  the  corporation, 
the  payments  made  from  the  treasury,  from  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  1st  May,  1845,  to  the  30ih  September, 
amounted  to  $402,355  57 

Receipts  during  same  period,  added  to 

$130,872  56  in  hand  said  1st  May  389,348  63 

Bal.  on  -hand,  30th  Sept.  1845  $13,006  94 

Crime.  Eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  ar- 
rests have  been  made  by  the  police  of  New  York  during 
the  past  three  months. 

Deats,  during  the  last  week,  at  Baltimore,  50,  of  which 
10  were  under  one  year,  12  were  free  colored,  3 slaves; 

9 died  of  consumption,  8 of  small  pox,  4 of  which  oc- 
curred in  the  small  pox  hospital. 

At  New  York.  157,  of  which  41  were  under  one  year 
of  age — -13  were  colored,  22  were  from  Ireland,  20  were 
other  foreigners,  27  died  of  consumption,  and  9 of  small 
pox. 

At  New  Orleans.  The  report  of  patients  admitted  in 
the  Charity  hospital,  during  the  month  of  October,  con- 
prises.  506  foreigners,  of  which  260  were  Irish.  83  Ger- 
mans, 41  Fren  h 31  English,  15  Spanish  §15  Prussian, 
&c. — and  153  Natives,  total  admitted  659 — discharged 
6o9;  died  53.  Tnere  were  remaining  on  the  1st  Nov. 
in  the  charity  hospital  343  and  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  63, 
total  409. 

Alfred  Kruger  Esq.  a native  of  the  U.  States,  who  has 
lived  tor  many  years  at  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  was 
Engineer  of  the  first  railroad  from  Havana,  and  after- 
wards superintended  the  one  to  Calisco,  died  at  Mart- 
tanzas  a few  wee.ts  since. 

Georgia. — 17.  S.  Senator.  The  vote  on  joint  ballot  in 
the  Legislature  by  the  resignation  ot  Mr.  Berrien, 

stood. 

Hon.  .1.  McPherson  Berrien,  90 

Hon.  J.  H.  Howard,  (loco)  84 

Blank,  1 

Harvard  University.  The  Boston  Advertiser  states, 

that  the  hon.  Edward  Everett  has  been  selected  as  suc- 
cessor of  Josiah  Quincy,  as  president  of  the  University, 
and  accepts  the  appointment. 

.Tews  disputing.  Like  many  other  religious  sects,  the 
Elm  st..  Jewish  Synagogue  (N.  Y.)  is  distracted  by  dis- 
sensions. On  Friday  evening,  it  was  Lund  necessary, 
by  some  of  the  more  orderly  disposed,  to  engage  officers 
of  the  police  to  attend  a meeting  and  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  proper  order  while  the  exercises  of  the  house 
were  in  progress. — N.  N.  News. 

Magnetic  Telegrams,  are  being  rapidly  erected  on 
various  routes.  The  lino  between  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia will  be  in  [operation  in  a few  days,  and  the 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  in  a few  weeks. — 
The  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  expect- 
ed wiil  be  in  operation  in  January.  Upwards  of  one 
thousand  miles  in  extent  will  be  operating  early  in  the 
spring.  There  has  jbeen  some  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  charges  for  communications  for  the  public  presses, 
not  yet  adjusted.  The  tube  across  East  River,  that  was 
fished  up  by  an  anchor,  has  been  replaced, 


Newspapers  and  congressional  printing.  “'The 
Constitution ,”  whi  -h  it  was  supposed  would  be  a com- 
petitor with  the  ‘Union’  fer  the  congress  printing,  instead 
of  competing,  has  changed  its  location  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  One  of  its  editors,  Wm.  A.  Harris,  esq., 
having  received  an  appointment  to  a station  abroad,  the 
establishment  now  devolves  upon  the  other  partner,  Mr. 
Harr,  as  sole  proprietor.  . 

The  ‘ Union’’  of  Monday,  announces  that  they  have 
been  authorized  to  state  that  Messrs.  Blair  & Rives  will 
not  be  cornpettiors  for  the  congressional  printing. 

Poverty  and  prison  statistics.  The  grand  jury  of 
New  Yo  k at  their  late  session,  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  of  the  alms  house  at  Bellevue  are  1,323, 
viz:  524  males,  540  females  (adults);  149  boys,  and  124 
girls — of  whom  812  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
516  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  hospital  at  Bellevue  are 
454  males  and  130  females.  In  the  lunatic  asylum,  on 
Blackwell’s  Island,  is  337  inmates,  of  whom  154  are 
white  males,  and  206  white  females,  10  colored  males, 
and  17  colored  females;  133  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  249  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  penitentia- 
ry, on  Blackwell’s  Island,  are  1,373  convicts,  viz:  654 
males  and  727  tamales;  in  the  prison  hospital  on  Black- 
well’s Island,  76  males  and  175  females,  besides  140 
malejind  89  female  invalids  in  the  prison  itself.  There 
are  35  patients  in  the  small  pox  hospital,  and  83  in  the 
opthalmic  hospital  for  children. 

A valuable  pearl.  A pearl  | ths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, weighing  18  grains,  beautiful,  without  flaw  or 
defect,  was  discovered  recently  amongst  the  contents 
of  a poor  fisher  boy’s  pocket  gear  of  pieces  of  twine, 
rusiy  fish  hooks,  marbles,  &c.  On  enquiry  how  ho 
came  by  it,  he  replied  that  he  had  found  it,  with 
others  of  a smaller  size,  in  muscle  shells  which  he  had 
picked  up,  while  fishing,  on' the  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  not  far  above  its  mouth — that  he  had  thrown  the 
rest  away  bm  kept  this  because  it  was  “big,  white,  and 
pretty.”  The  gentleman  asked  him  what  he  would  take 
for  the  stone.  He  said  a bit  or  two— just  as  he  pleas- 
ed. “No,  my  little  fellow,  said  the  gentleman,  you  must 
not  sell  this  pretty  thing  for  a bit  or  two — it  is’  wor.h  a 

freat  deal  more.  It  is  a pearl  I think,  of  some  value. — 
will  take  it  with  me  to  Nashville — whence  it  shall  be 
sent  to  the  north  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  your  education."  The  boy  readily  consented — 
and  the  gentleman,  on  arriving  in  Nashville,  submitted 
the  pearl  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Campbell,  jeweller, 
of  that  city.  He  supposed  it  to  be  worth  not  less  than 
$500,  and  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  valuable  he  had  ever  seen. 

Steamboat  disasters.  The  Richmond,  on  her  way 
from  Louisville  for  New  Orleans  with  a valuable  cargo, 
struck  a rock  in  the  Ohio  on  the  1 5th  and  immediately 
sunk.  Part  of  the  cargo  only  saved.  The  only  lives  lost 
were  live  stock,  which  with  all  other  of  the  deck  load 
were  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  rest. 

The  Henry  Bry.  Sunk  at  islanu  No.  25  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  12,h  from  St.  Louis  bound  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  Big  Gun,  which  came  over  in  the  packet  ship’ 
John  R.  Skiddy,  consigned  to  Capi.  Stockton’s  friend* 
R.  T.  Thompson  Esq.  of  New  York,  weighs  about 

16,000  pounds,  and  cost  $5,000  Trie  duty  on  it  amounted 
to  $1100,  freight  j$250.  R.  Kerinic  Esq.  the  consignee 
paid  $30  for  hoisting  and  landing  it  on  the  wharf.  It 
to  ik  a large  truck  and  seven  or  eight  horses  to  move  it. 
Stand  from  under ! 

The  anti-rent  convicts,  Van  Steenburg  and  C Con- 
ner, who  were  sentenced  to  be  hung,  have  had  their  sen- 
tences commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  by  Governor 
Wright.  'Pile  document  over  the  governor’s  signature, 
assigning  his  reasons  for  this  exercise  ofexecutive  clem- 
ency, occupies  nearly  three  of  the  iong  columns  of  the 
New  York  daily  papers,  closely  printed. 

The  New  Jer-ey  C ilonization  Society,  held  its  an- 
nual im  eting  ai  Elizabethtown  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
last  week.  The  annual  report  states  that  $1,262  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Parent  Society  during  the  year 
and  that  $200  remain  in  the  treasury.  A letter  from  the 
venerable  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  was  read,  in 
which  he  offers  to  be  one  of  a hundred  persons  to  con- 
tribute $100  each  to  aid  the  Parent  Society  during  the 
coming  year,  or  to  be  one  of  fifty  or  of  ten  to  raise  $5,- 
000  or  Si.000.  Ha  says  that  he  has  prepared  a History 
of  African  C ‘Ionization,  which  is  now  passing  through 
the  press  in  Poiladelpnia,  and  will  be  issued  before  Jan- 
uary. 

Tonnage  of  Mercantile  Shipping.  It  is  stated  ihat 
the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  civilized  world  amounts 
to  a . out  8,000,000  ton.-;  which  is  w orth,  new  and  old, 
$30  per  ton;  and  nets,  clear  of  expenses,  interest  and  in- 
surance, 10  per  con',  or  $24,000,000  per  annum.  The 
appropriation  to  the  British  Navy,  for  the  current  year, 
is  $33,620,200!! 

The  lieutenant  of  United  States  infantry,  who  was 
lately  killed  by  the  falling  of  a spar  from  the  brig  Onta- 
rio, at  Corpus  Ohristi,  Texas,  was  a graduate  of  West 
Point,  named  Merrick,  of  Ohio. 

Yale  College.  The  number  of  under-graduates 
now  at  this  institution  is  as  follows: — 85  seniors,  130  ju- 
niors, 108  sophomores,  112  freshmen — total  435.  The 
number  ot  students  in  the  theological  and  medical 
schools  is  much  larger  than  usual,  and  in  the  law  school 
as  iast  year, 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  lenglh  of  the  message  is  sufficiently  account- 
ed fQr  by  the  importance  and  tne  variety  of  the 
topics  which  were  necessarily  introduced.  We  have 
placed  captions  at  the  heads  of  the  prominent  topics 
for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference.  The  style  of  the 
message  is  plain,  and  unassuming,  and  the  measures 
recommended  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  scarcely 
liable  to  misconstruction. 

Mexican  mission.  The  very  agreeable  fact  is 
announced,  that  a minister  plenipotentiary  has  been 
despatched  to  Mexico  with  ample  power  for  adjust 
ing  all  matters  in  dispui  e!  veen  that  republic  and 
ours.  A southwestern  paper  had  intimated  that 
Mr.  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  had  been  despatched  to 
the  Mexican  capital  upon  some  errand,  but  hardly 
anv  one  imagined  that  he  had  been  charged  with  so 
important  a trust,  without  the  fact  having  in  some 
way  leaked  out  at  Washington.  Conjecture  was 
busy  in  the  political  circles  at  the  capital,  seeking 
for  some  suitable  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duties,  whilst  the  minister,  with  instructions  in  his 
pocket  was  wending  his  way  towards,  if  not  already 
within  the  “halls  of  the  Montezumas.”  This  was 
exactly  as  it  should  have  been.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  preliminaries  of  a lasting  peace,  based  upon 
the  substantial  interests  of  both  republics,  will  have 
been  adjusted  and  ratified,  before  the  lecture  which 
President  Polk  has  considered  it  expedient  to  read 
to  the  potentates  of  Europe  upon  “balance  of  pow- 
er,”— shall  have  had  time  to  operate,  either  for  good 
or  for  ill.  There  are  more  motives  for  promptitude 
in  this  negotiation,  more  depending  upon  its  favora- 
ble issue,  than  it  is  proper  to  discuss  at  present. — 
Those  motives  are  not  less  influential,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  that  they  are  not  regarded  as  less  influ 
ential,  than  those  which  have  induced  the  presi 
deist  so  earnestly  to  urge  upon  congress  the  imme- 
diate 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Upon  the  expediency 
or  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  our  govern- 
ment inviting  Texas  into  tile  Union,  there  was  much 

difference  of  opinion.  P u.  idcd  t squab 

bled  manfully.  The  minority  contested  every  inch 
of  ground  on  the  stump,  at  the  hustings,  in  their 
journals,  and  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  up 
to  the  very  last  citadel,  the  United  Stales  senate. — 
When  that  was  carried  by  the  victorious  party,  the 
nation  stood  committed  to  Texas  beyond  retrieve; 
further  opposition  to  the  measure  was  folly,  if  not 
worse.  From  that  moment  nearly  every  impedi- 
ment to  its  consummation,  ceased  at  once.  Public 
opinion  recognized  Texas  as  one  of  the  slates,  and 
the  sooner  and  easier  the  forms  of  the  transfer  can 
be  settled,  the  belter  for  all  of  us.  Let  there  be  no 
long  and  idle  debate  about  it  in  congress  now. 

The  prompt  admission  of  Texas  as  a slate,  with 
as  prompt  an  adjustment  of  boundaries,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  differences  between  us  and  Mexico, 
upon  a basis  on  which  they  may  repose  for  ages, 
would  be  a gratifying  consummation  indeed,  and 
would  enable  the  two  republics  of  North  America 
to  look  at  European  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
this  continent  witn  tne  mure  confidence,  sell-assu- 
rance, and  comity  of  interests.  Considering  the 
subject  in  ibis  point  of  view,  if  there  is  any  tiling  to 
object  to  in  what  the  president  has  said  in  his  mes- 
sage in  reference  to  Mexico,  it  is  to  his  having  so 
broadly  staled  what  he  consider*  aggravations  on 
their  pai  l,  and  measures  amounting  to  something 
very  like  retaliation,  if  not  of  intimidation,  on  our 
part,  at  the  same  moment  that  a minister  was  on  tns 
way  with  pacific  overtures.  We  should  have  con- 
cluded that  the  principal  part  of  the  president’s  re- 
marks relative  to  Mexico  had  been  prepared  and  in- 
serted hi  the  message,  with  a view  to  recommending 
a declaration  of  war,  and  that  on  cnangmg  tus  pur 
pose  to  that  of  further  negotiations,  he  had  unforlu 
naiely  omitted  to  modify  his  expressions  to  that  of  a 
lrank  out  a friendly  remonstrance,  as  being  equally 
effective,  and  more  compatible  with  good  feelings, 
and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  the  government 
and  people  of  Mexico,  guile  as  consonant  to  the  pub- 
lic feeling  and  self  respect  on  our  part — and  more 
likely  to  smooth  the  way  to  an  honorable  peace. — 
There  may,  however,  hate  been  motives  sufficient 
to  influence  the  executive  to  prefer  the  language  and 
attitude  of  the  message  towards  tMexico,  which  the 
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public  are  not  in  possession  of,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  at  least  premature — perhaps  unjust  to  cen- 
sure in  this  particular. 

The  Oregon  question.  Our  worst  anticipations 
have  been  realized.  Negotiation  is  abanddned. — 
Compromises  have  failed. — Arbitration  is  not  even 
alluded  to,  and  would  not  be  acceded  to  if  proposed. 
The  last  hope, — indeed  our  only  hope,  procrastination, 
is  limited  at  farthest,  in  the  president’s  recommend- 
ation, to  the  twelve  months  which,  he  considers  the 
treaty  of  mutual  occupancy,  binds  the  parties  to  ob- 
serve At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  at  farthest, 
the  president  says: — “Our  rights  in  Oregon  must  ei- 
‘ ther  be  abandoned,  or  firmly  maintained.  That 
‘ they  cannot  be  abandoned  without  a sacrifice  of 
1 both  national  honor  and  interest,  is  too  clear  to  ad- 
‘ mil  of  doubt.”  The  obvious  import  of  which  is, 
that  either  England  or  the  United  States  must  then 
back  out  of  Oregon,  or  fight  for  it, 

From  the  absolute  silence  of  the  message  as  to 
any  adequate  preparation  on  our  part  for  an  imme- 
diate conflict  with  so  formidable  a power  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the 
president  verily  believes  that  that  government  will 
not  risk  a war  with  us  for  Oregon, — and  that  not- 
withstanding the  positive  declaration  of  the  minis- 
try, the  parliament,  and  the  public  journals,  that 
they  will  defend  their  claim,  they  will  nevertheless, 
when  required  to  toe  the  mark,  turn  tail  and  leave 
the  territory  to  us.  We  conclude  that  the  president 
must  be  under  this  impression,  because,  otherwise  it 
seems  to  us  impossible  that  he  would  not  have 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  recommend  immediate  prepa-' 
rations  for  a serious  conflict.  Twelve  monihs  is  a 
short  date  for  accomplishing  what  the  occasion  would 
call  for. 

We  hesitated  not,  a few  weeks  since,  to  express 
apprehension  Ih  it  the  character  and  position  of  the 
British  government  was  not  duly  estimated  here,  in 
relation  to  the  question.  Then  ministers  are  per- 
haps quite  as  liaole  to  the  impulse  of  public  opinion 
as  our  executive.  We  verily  believe  that  no  minis- 
ter  could  hold  his  position  one  day,  as  such,  that 
Would  allow  the  United  States  thus  peremptorily  to 
’ ack  them  off  of  a territory  which  they  have  so  long 
claimed  and  partially  occupied,  without  fighting  lor 
it.  We  believe  that  no  minister  would  dare  to  incur 
such  an  odium,  and  that  assure  as  congress  shall 
pass  a bill  for  extending  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  the  British  premier  will  resist 
the  attempt,  the  British  parliament  will  approve  his 
so  doing,  and  the  British  people  will  applaud  him  for 
it,  even  to  O’Connell,  the  Irish  agitator.  A British 
minister  might  procrastinate  if  our  government  had 
left  him  that  alternative, — arbitration  they  vvould  no 
doubt  gladly  resort  to,  if  our  government  would  ac- 
cede to  it,  even  if  they  were  sure  the  arbiter  would 
give  us  the  whole  territory,  they  would  arbitrate. — 
They  know  lull  well  that  a war  with  the  United 
Slates  would  be  a dangerous  alternative  for  them. — 
They  have  no  interest  to  subserve  by  such  a war, 
any  way  equivalent  to  what  it  would  cost  them. — 
Their  trade,  the  best  customer  for  their  manufac- 
tures, the  source  of  supplies  of  cotton,  nay  of  pro- 
visions and  bread  stuflj,  are  but  part  of  the  price  of 
a war  with  tne  United  Stales.  It  ts  a desperate 
throw.  But  we  too  have  interests  at  stake, — com- 
merce at  sea, — a customer  for  our  cotton,  our  to- 
bacco, our  grain,  flour,  and  provisions, — but  what  do 
ail  these  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  right  and  ti- 
tle of  the  country  to  Oregon,  north  of  the  Columbia? 
Put  the  question  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
morrow,  and  see  how  it  would  be  decided?  Place 
the  popularity  of  any  one  of  our  prominent  politi- 
cians, or  ot  either  of  our  parties  upon  that  issue, 
and  see  how  instantly  they  will  veer  to  the  pole. — 
Let  no  mistake  go  abroad  on  this  point.  Whenever 
that  issue  comes,  anJ  the  question  is,  to  give  up 
Oregon  to  the  extent  of  the  British  demand,  or  fight 
for  it,  a fight  is  just  as  certainly  at  hand,  as  that 
that  issue  is  made.  We  shall  have  no  party  divisions 
on  that  point.  John  Bull  is  just  as  jealous  of  a 
point  of  honor,  as  Brother  Jonathan.  He  would 
jump  ovei,  dodge  under,  or  avert  a war  for  interest 
sake,  but  he  will  not  back  out,  if  the  glove  is  there. 
We  have  our  doubts,  as  heretofore  expressed,  whe 
ther  he  will  regard  the  twelve  month's  notice  as  ob- 
ligatory. If  the  intimations  given  in  the  president’s 
message  be  promptly  followed  up  by  acts  of  con- 
gress agreeably  to  his  recommendations,  and  the 


British  government  fails  at  once  to  take  decided  un- 
equivocal measures  to  defend  claims  which  are  so 
distinctly  threatened,  we  shall  begin  to  question  their 
intention  of  defending.  Delay,  like  the  recent  de- 
lagr  in  the  Mexican  congress,  would  be  equivalent  to 
fin  abandonment  of  their  position.  If  England  con- 
cludes to  fight  for  Oregon,  she  will  not  be  apt  to  de- 
lay for  us  to  prepare  for  the  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  this  could  be  kept 
an  open  question — so  long  as  an  issue  could  honora- 
bly be  postponed  and  war  averted,  by  urging  a paci- 
fic course,  a formidable  party  in  this  country  urged 
the  maintenance  of  such  a policy.  But  the  moment 
that  congress  shall  decide,  as  the  president  appears 
to  have  decided,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  execu- 
tive department, — that  the  country  shall  now  as- 
sume exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon, that  moment  all  party  divisions  on  the  subject 
terminate.  This  is  a republican  government,  and 
our  people  know  what  is  due  to  the  divisions  of  the 
government  they  love.  Those  who  have  opposed 
most  strenuously  precipitating  the  coun  try  into  such 
a predicament,  vv ill  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  re- 
cognise the  true  character  of  the  predicament,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  new  obligations  it  imposes.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  front  rank  of  defence,  as  prompt 
as  any  who  have  been  most  eager  to  invite  the  fray, 
and  will  go  as  far  towards  calling  out  the  full  ener- 
gies of  the  country  to  the  conflict. 

If  we  are  to  fight, — the  government  organ  was 
right — “all  of  Oregon,  or  none.”  If  ail  hope  of 
compromise  is  abandoned — if  arbitration  be  out  of 
the  question — if  the  issue  can  no  longer  be  post- 
poned— why  then,  we  had  better  fight  for  all,  than 
for  any  thing  less  than  all. 

And  not  only  Oregon — “all  of  Oregon,”  but  all  of 
Canada,  and  of  Nova  Scotia  too,  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  scale,  aye,  anJ  must  be  put  into  the  scale. — 
The  prize  must  be  made  something  nearer  worth 
fighting  for.  The  stake  should  be  accumulated  to 
its  full  dimensions.  Let  it  be  understood  on  both 
sides,  that  it  is  not  merely  a sterile  strip  of  Arctic 
hunting  ground  that  is  to  be  won  or  lost  in  the  issue. 
The  entire  British  possessions  in  North  America 
must  be  claimed  the  moment  that  another  war  with 
England  becomes  inevitable.  Nothing  short  of  this 
will  enable  our  government  to  carry  on  such  a war. 
Into  this  the  quarrel  vvould  necessarily  resolve  itself, 
forth  with. 

How  many  years  of  sanguinary  war — how  many 
lives  of  “Christian  men” — how  many  millions  of  the 
people’s  hard  earned  money,  it  will  cost  to  accom- 
plish this — where  that  money  is  to  come  from — how 
to  raise  it — these  are  ingredients  that  belong  to  the 
consi  ieralion  of  this  subject,  or  we  have  entirely 
mistaken  its  import.  The  next  war  that  occurs  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  will  be  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  empires.  Let  no  man  mistake  the  indi- 
cations of  questions  which  will  be  brought  into  the 
conflict. 

Mexico.  The  barque  Eugenia,  arrived  at  New 
York  with  Vera  Cruz  dates,  to  the  5th  Nov.  A 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Mexican  government 
has  arrived  in  the  Eugenia.  The  Mexican  congress 
had  authorized  the  government  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  Tne  U.  S.  ship  John  Mams  would 
sail  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th  insl.  lor  Pensacola. — 
It  was  said  she  was  waiting  to  convey  a Mexican 
minister  or  commissioner  to  the  United  Slates. 

The  Indians  still  continue  their  attacks  on  the  vil- 
lages in  Zacatecas  and  Durango.  On  the  17th  Oc- 
tober, in  the  latter  place,  they  were  attacked  and 
routed  by  a detachment  of  soldiers. 

Our  latest  advices  are  via  Havanna,  bringing  Vera 
Cruz  dates  to  the  6th  Nov.,  furnished  by  the  N.  Y, 
Sun.  “The  Mexican  congress  had  before  them 
certain  propositions  said  to  have  emanated  from 
the  United  Stales,  and  had  also  authorized  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations,  as  before  stated.  The  proposi- 
tions from  our  government  were  said  to  be  as  follows: 
1.  The  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boundary. — 2.  An 
indemnity  of  five  millions  of  dollars. — 3.  Upper 
California  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  as  far 
down  as  the  head  of  the  gulf;  the  river  Gita,  which 
empties  into  the  Colorado  of  the  west  to  be  the  boun- 
daiy.  We  are  assured  that  these  propositions  were 
discussed  in  the  Mexican  congress. 
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Pottow at amies.  A correspondent  of  (he  United 
States  Gazette  writes  from  Washington  November 
25,  1845.  . , , . 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  esq. — A council  was  held  in 
this  city  to-day  between  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  for  that  purpose,  gen.  Gibson 
and  major  Andrews,  and  the  chiefs  and  braves  of 
the  Potlowattamie  Indians,  a delegation  of  that  tribe 
now  in  the  city,  at  which  I had  the  pleasure  to  be 
present.  Councils  had  been  held  before,  which  had 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  Indians,  who  had  called 
upon  the  president  to  take  their  leave;  but  at  his  re- 
quest they  postponed  their  departure  with  a view  to 
have  another  council,  which  took  place  to  day. 

After  the  delegation  and  the  commissioners  were 
seated,  major  Andrews  read  a talk  to  them,  which 
was  interpreted  by  a Mr.  La  Clerk,  a half  breed, 
who  acted  as  one  of  the  interpreters,  there  being 
two  others,  also  half  breeds.  When  this  was  gone 
through,  to  each  sentence  of  which  the  Indians  as- 
sented by  an  “ugh!  ugh!’’  after  consulting  together  a 
little,  Half-Day  replied,  and  then  Miamis,  both  with 
much  energy  and  with  graceful  gesticulation,  each 
sentence  being  interpreted  as  before. 

The  Potowattamies,  it  will  be  recollected,  were 
induced,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  to  sell  their 
lands  in  Illinois,  near  Chicago,  to  the  United  States, 
and  accept  a tract  at  and  near  Council  Bluff's,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  where  they  were  assured  they  should 
be  forever  unmolested,  and  be  protected  by  the  U. 
States  against  other  Indians  and  against  the  intrusion 
of  the  whites.  They  were  also  to  receive  certain 
moneys,  or  rather  a certain  sum  was  to  be  invested 
for  them,  of  which  they  were  to  receive  the  interest. 
Now,  however,  the  United  States  are  besetting  them 
to  give  up  their  lands  and  homes  again,  and  accept 
of  another  location  among  the  Kansas,  west  of  Mis- 
souri. The  commissioners’  talk  to  them  was  an  offer 
for  their  lands  in  money,  out  of  which  was  to  be 
taken  whatever  their  new  location  might  cost,  the 
expense  of  removing  them,  and  sundry  other  items. 
In  reply,  both  Half  Day,  the  orator,  and  Miamis,  the 
principal  chief,  complained  that  the  stipulations  en- 
tered into  with  them  at  Chicago,  when  they  sold 
their  ancient  lands  had  not  been  fulfilled.  That  they 
had  been  told  that  their  money  should  be  a good  hen 
that  would  lay  a good  many  eggs  for  them,  and  not 
having  received  any  eggs,  though  they  had  looked 
for  them  year  after  year,  they  had  come  here  to  see 
what  was  the  reason.  When  they  made  a bargain 
they  always  fulfilled  it,  and  felt  pleasant  when  their 
debts  were  paid;  they  now  wanted  their  great  father 
to  pay  his  debt  to  them— it  had  all  been  put  down 
by  the  while  men  in  writing,  and  they  could  see  it; 
they,  (the  Indians)  need  r.ot  tell  it,  because  their 
great  father  could  see  it  in  writing  and  knew  it  was 
so.  They  wanted  this  settled  fiist,  and  when  that 
was  done  they  would  talk  about  the  other  business, 
selling  or  exchanging  their  present  location. , They 
wanted  to  know  w hat  had  become  of  the  hen,  (their 
money),  and  her  eggs  (the  interest)  which  had  been 
promised  them. 

Poor  Indians!  thought  1,  there  is  no  place  of  rest 
for  you.  You  are  asked  to  move  and  go  to  a place 
far  from  the  reach  of  the  while  man,  when  you  are 
assured  that  you  shall  remain  undisturbed  forever; 
but,  in  your  own  language,  you  but  just  get  to  your 
new  home  when  the  white  man  again  appears,  and 
asks  you  to  move  further.  Where  are  you  to  find  a 
permanent  home?  In  the  grave;  and  there  only.  They 
complain,  and  complain  justly,  if  I am  rightly  in- 
formed of  the  nonfulfilment  of  the  contract  by  which 
they  gave  up  a large  and  valuable  tract  of  country. 
They  complain  that  the  United  States  are  profuse  in 
their  promises,  but  careless  in  their  fulfilment.  They 
gay  that  their  “great  father,”  told  them  that  his 
arms  were  long  and  strong,  and  that  he  would  hold 
them  to  him  thus— (suiting  the  action  to  the  word), 
and  let  no  one  hurt  them:  but  they  find  their  limbs 
scratched  with  thorns  and  briers,  (meaning  the 
Sioux  and  other  hostile  Indians),  and  that  they  cant 
go  out  without  getting  hurt.  They  look  round  for 
the  arms  of  their  “great  father”  and  cannot  see 
them,  and  they  come  to  know  why  he  does  not  do  as 
he  promised. 

If  these  Indians  are  induced  to  sell  their  present 
lands  and  remove,  there  will  be  new  and  rich  jobs 
for  favorites,  and  already  there  are  men  watching, 
as  hawks  watch  a chicken  yard,  for  an  opportunity 
to  step  in  and  get  a share  of  the  spoils,  of  which 
they  are  to  be  plundered.  There  are  those  here  who 
live  by  despoiling  the  Red  men,  and  have  lived  so 
for  many  years;  men  who  would  take  from  them 
every  thing  they  have,  and  leave  them  and  their 
children  to  starve,  without  the  compunction  of  con- 
science. Could  all  the  secrets  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment be  laid  open  to  the  public,  it  would  a tale  un- 
fold that  could  scarcely  be  credited. 


Nebraska  territory.  There  is  every  probability 
that  a bill  will  pasturing  the  present  session  of 
congress,  for  erecting  a territorial  government  on  the 
Nebraska.  A bill  having  that  object  in  view,  was 
before  the  last  congress  as  suggested  and  argued  at 
considerable  length  in  the  annual  report  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war.  The  secretary  would  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  in  error  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory.  His  bill  embraced  a large  portion  of 
territory  which  the  United  -States  have  by  solemn 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  guarantied  to  them 
forever.  How  near  good  faith  to  those  tribes,  some 
of  whom  have-pemoved  there  in  full  faith  in  the 
solemn  assurances  of  their  great  father  the  presi- 
dent, and  his  agents,  that  they  should  enjoy  their 
new  homes,  for  which  they  bartered  other  and  more 
valuable  territory,  without  further  molestation  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  whites — how  near  the  whites 
ought,  in  good  faith  to  this  engagement,  to  be  allow 
ed  to  approach  this  new  hunting  ground  of  the  In- 
dian may  be  matter  of  discussion — but  to  trespass 
upon  the  boundaries  embraced  within  the  grants  to 
the  Indians  is  too  manifestly  wrong  to  dispute  about. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  from  a communication  in  last 
Monday’s  National  Intelligencer,  over  the  signature 
of  “John  Brown,”  that  all  idea  of  such  a trespass 
is  abandoned,  and  that  the  bill  which  will  be  urged 
at  the  present  session  will  be  more  respectful  to  our 
existing  obligations.  Mr.  Brown  says — “The  boun- 
daries of  Nebraska  territory,  as  they  will  be  pro- 
posed at  the  approaching  session,  1 understand,  will 
embrace  only  the  country  between  the  40th  and  43d 
parallels  of  latitude,  running  westward  from  the 
Missouri  river.  If  these  be  the  boundaries,  the  emi- 
grated Indians  will  not  be  immediately  disturbed, 
and  the  only  question,  as  regards  them,  will  be, 
whether  we  are  bound  in  good  faith  not  to  permit 
any  white  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  country  west 
and  southwest  of  the  Missouri  river?  I do  not,  at 
first  blush,  inclice  to  think  the  scheme  objectionable 
on  this  ground. 

I understand  thnt  Mr.  Douglass  looks  to  a perma- 
nent road  to  Oregon,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte 
or  Nebraska  river,  leaving  the  Missouri  at  Bellevue, 
a trading  post  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Nebraska,  This  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
route,  and  is  the  only  one  on  which  white  settle- 
ments can  be  permitted  without  a violation  of  our 
faith  to  the  emigrated  Indians. 

The  contemplated  opening  of  this  route  renders  a 
treaty  with  the  Potlawatamie  Indians,  in  the  Council 
Bluffs  sub-agency,  (now  represented  in  Washington), 
of  considerable  importance;  as  we  ought  in  good 
faith  to  have  those  Indians  out  of  the  way,  in  a home 
south  of  the  40th  parallel. 

We  must  also;  before  establishing  the  route,  make 
treaties  with  the  Ottoes  and  Missouries,  the  Omahas 
and  the  Pawnees,  for  cessions  of  at  least  small  tracts 
of  their  lands.  We  have  now  the  right  of  way,  and 
emigrating  companies  have  already  taken  that  route 
to  Oregon. 

Military  posts  will  be  necessary  on  the  route — one 
at  the  Pawnee  villages,  one  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ne- 
braska, at  Fort  Laramie,  a trading  post  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  South  pass. 

The  Indians  above  named,  at  least  the  Omahas 
and  Ottoes,  would  be  glad  to  sell  a portion  of  their 
lands,  as  they  have  frequently  applied  to  their  agent 
on  the  subject  within  the  last  four  years.  Their 
destitute  condition  appeals  strongly  to  our  sympa- 
thies. The  Pawnees  might  be  averse  to  a treaty,  but 
I think  a skilful  agent,  whom  they  know  and  have 
confidence  in,  would  be  able  to  negotiate  with  them 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Douglass,*  to  say  that  I un 
derstand  him  to  be  in  favor  of  strictly  maintaining 
our  good  faith  to  the  emigrated  Indians,  and  of  giv- 
ing them  a delegate  or  delegates  in  congress. 

*Who  has  the  bill  in  charge. 

Our  Belgian  claims.  Our  Antwerp  correspon- 
dent, writing  under  date  of  the  1st  instant,  gives  the 
following  as  a postscript  to  his  letter.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers: — “To  avoid  frequent 
inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  American  claim- 
ants on  the  Belgian  government,  for  damages  caused 
by  the  fire  in  the  entrepot  of  Antwerp,  I would  take 
the  liberty  of  staling,  that  as  far  as  their  claims 
have  been  admitted,  they  will,  as  I am  informed  on 
the  best  authority,  be  all  settled  and  paid  in  Feb. 
1846.  The  claims  of  the  Philadelphia  houses,  (which 
have  already  been  admitted),  are  included  in  this 
decision.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  I do  not 
mean  payment  of  the  full  amount  claimed  but  only  , 
pro  rata  of  the  whole  sum  appropriated  by  the  cham-  ! 
bers,  and  the  claims  admitted  as  just.  I will  ex- 
plain:— The  whole  sum  allowed  by  the  chambers  is 
8,500,000  francs.  A commission  was  appointed  to 
verify  the  validity  of  the  claims,  and  as  soon  as  that 
commission  will  have  finished  its  labors,  which  must 


take  place  before  the  close  of  the  year  1846.  each 
claimant  will  receive  his  portion  of  these  8 500,000 

francs,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  claim.  The 
dividends  will  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  claim  admitted;  payment  will  be  made 
in  three  per  cent,  stock,  which  need  not  be  shaved 
by  a broker.  First  rate  merchants  at  Antwerp  will 
discount  them  at  the  market  value;  and  advise  claim- 
ants to  take  the  amount  rather  than  wait  till  later  in 
the  spring,  when  stocks  of  all  description  may  de- 
cline on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 

[U.  S.  Gazette  Nov.  25. 


STAPES  OF  THE  UNION. 

New  York  Election  Official.  Below  are  the  Of- 
ficial Returns  for  Senators  and  Convention,  from  all  the 
Counties  in  the  Stat.  . 

Dist.  Senator.  Convention. 

I.  B radish,  W.  Sanford,  L.  Ely,  iV.  In  favor.  Against. 


Kings  "229S 
N.  York,  11,705 


2823 

16,809 


1078 

8610 


2072 

10,740 


Total,  24,929 
Van  Schoonhoven 
IV.  Hopkins. 
Clinton,  1045 
Essex,  1842 
Franklin,  1211 
Fulton,  } 1423 
Hamilton,  j 83 
Herkimer,  1521 
Montgomery,  2383 
Saratoga,  3916 
St.  Lawrence, 2518 
Warren,  928 
Washington,  3558 


18,846  440 

over  Nichols  6083. 
Y oung. 


1439 

1430 

1364 

1506 

214 

2706 

2378 

3347 

3851 

1166 

2087 


323 

167 

95 

66 

621 

75 

ns 

551 

94 

268 


2133 

1616 

1798 

2383 

261 

4346 

3096 

4418 

5611 

934 

3892 


Total,  20,428  21,488  2,378 

Young  over  Hopkins  1060. 

V.  Spencer.  Walworth. 


Jefferson, 

Lewis, 

Madison, 

Oneida, 

Oswego, 

Otsego, 


3567  4396 
1499  1133 
2444  2646 
5019  4208 
2618  2943 
4190  3577 


986 

205 

1290 

974 

797 

389 


6397 

1277 

4281 

6455 

5495 

3965 


Total,  19,337  18,908 

Spencer  over  Walwurih  429 
VI.  Dana.  Wheeler. 

Allegany,  2731  2444 

Broome,  1766  1731 

Cattaraugus,  1965  1948 

Chemung,  852  1456 

Chenango,  3394  3765 

Livingston,  2440  1656 

Steuben,  2213  3038 

Tioga.  1167  1680 

Tompkins,  2891  3022 


Total,  19,424  20  790  ,2,031 

Wheeler  over  Dana  1366. 

VII.  Ilolley.  Williams. 
Cayuga.  3688  3592  353 

Cortland,  1810  1835  663 

Onondaga,  4372  4821  736 

Ontario,  3211  2591  346 

Seneca,  1453  1855  136 

Wayne,  3034  3112  625 

Yates,  1484  1616  137 


355 

125 

352 

154 

248 

181 

182 

97 

337 


2340 

2060 

1726 

2060 

4169 

3623 

4636 

2077 

4280 


7101 

3677 

8743 

5437 

2648 

4748 

2869 


To'al,  19,052  19,422 

Williams  over  Holley  370. 
VIII.  Hard.  Stoddard. 

Chautauque,  2739 


2,996  35,223 


Erie, 
Genesee, 
Monroe, 
Niagara, 
Orleans, 
Wyoming, 


4311 

2288 

4931 

2507 

1803 

1964 


1434 

2717 

1513 

3822 

2283 

1645 

1287 


565 

329 

236 

432 

357 

217 

254 


3575 

5440 

2868 

7113 

3293 

3257 

2770 


1048 

6559 


Richmond,  436 

669 

143 

194 

405 

Total.  14  439 

20,301 

9831 

13,006 

8012 

Sanford  over  Bradish  5862, 

II.  Warren. 

Smith. 

Abln. 

Dutchess,  4117 

4181 

5182 

500 

Orange,  2489 

3453 

53 

4681 

606 

Putnam,  4S6 

969 

966 

119 

Queens,  1577 

2039 

592 

974 

Rockland,  146 

642 

243 

242 

Suffolk,  456 

1285 

906 

413 

Sulivan,  962 

1278 

27 

1973 

339 

Ulster,  3098 

3319 

7 

3572 

1103 

Westchs’r,  2392 

2763 

7 

1277 

1346 

Total,  15,723  19,929 

94 

19,392 

5647 

Smith’s  over  Warren  4206 

Palen,  (N.)  361. 

111.  Van  Schoonhoven  Nichols. 

Albany,  5702 

4492 

72 

7873 

568 

Columbia,  3961 

2781 

41 

4799 

893 

. Delaware,  3290 

2230 

101 

45S7 

247 

Greene,  1991 

2498 

12 

3101 

550 

Rensselaer,  5654 

2958 

131 

6492 

371 

Scheneetady,1437 

1210 

20 

1227 

431 

Schoharie,  2894 

-2677 

63 

2754 

1240 

30,833  4300 


249 

437 

40 

167 

20 

86 

315 

304 

328 

808 

193 


31,488  2,947 


1100 

738 

781 

1709 

59 

926 


4,641  27,870  5,313 


1955 

615 

678 

88 

245 

241 

253 

155 

400 


26,961  4,630 


117 

173 

45 

104 

152 

125 

87 

803 


146 

225 

206 

425 

217 

105 

307 


Total,  20.543  14,701 

Hard  over  Stoddard  5842. 


2,390  28,316  1631 
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Whig. 

Loco. 

Abb  N. 

In  favor. 

Against. 

Dist  I. 

14.439 

20,301 

*9931 

13,006 

8012 

H. 

15  723 

19  929 

+455 

19  392 

5647 

III. 

24  929 

18,846 

410 

30  833 

4300 

IV. 

20.428 

21.488 

2378 

31,499 

2947 

V. 

19,337 

1S,9:>S 

4611 

27,870 

5313 

VI. 

19,424 

20.790 

2031 

26  961 

4630 

VII. 

19,052 

19,422 

2996 

35  223 

803 

VIII. 

20,543 

14,701 

2390 

29,316 

1631 

Total, 

153,875 

154  385 

25,162 

213,091 

33  283 

Loco 

majority  510. 

Majority  f. 

>r  Convention  179,- 

801 

*Nati’ 

ve.  +361 

of  them 

Nat  ive. 

XXIXth  CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 

President  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pa.  V.  Pres  U.  Stales. 
Members.  Term  Expires.  Members.  Term  Expires. 


Maine. 

George  Evans  1847 

John  Fairfield  1851 

New  Hampshire. 
Benjamin  W.  Jenness  1347 
Charles  G.  Atherton  1349 
Vermont. 

William  Uphnm  1349 
Samuel  S.  Philips  1851 
Massachuseits. 
Daniel  Webster  1S47 
John  Davis  1851 

Rhode  Island. 

James  F.  Simmons  1847 
Albert  C.  Green  1851 
Connecticut. 

John  M.  Niles  1819 

Jabez  W.  Huntington  1851 
New  York. 

John  A.  Dix  1847 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson  1851 
••  New  Jersey-. 

Jacob  W.  Miller  1847 

John  L.  Dayton  1851 

Pennsylvania. 

Simon  Cameron  1849 

Daniel  Sturgeon  1851 

Delaware. 

Thomas  Clayton  1847 
John  M.  Clayton  1851 
Maryland. 

James  A.  Pearce  1849 
Reverdy  Johnson  1851 
Virginia. 

William  S.  Archer  1847 
Isaac  S.  Pennybacker  1851 


North  Carolina. 
Willie  P.  Mangum  1847 
Wm.  H.  Haywood  jr.  1849 
South  Carolina. 

John  C.  Calhoun  1347 

George  McDuffie  1849 


Georgia. 

John  IMP.  Berrien  1847 
Walter  T.  Colquitt  1849 
Alabama. 

Dixon  H.  Lewis  1847 
Arthur  P.  Baghy  1849 
Mississippi. 

Joseph  VV.  Chalmers  1847 
Jesse  Speight  1851 

Louisiana. 

Alexander  Barrow  1847 
Henry  Johnson  1849 

Tennessee. 

Spencer  Jarnagin  1847 


Hopkins  L Turney  1851 
Kentucky! 

James  T.  Moreheod  1S47 
John  J.  Crittenden  1S49 
Ohio. 


William  Allen  1S49 

Thomas  Corwin  1851 
Indiana. 

Ed  A.  Hunnegan  1849 
(One  vacancy.) 

Illinois. 

James  Semple  1847 

Sidney  Breese  1849 

Missouri. 

Richard  R.  Atchison  1849 
Thomas  H.  Benton  1851 
Arkansas. 

Chester  Ashley  1847 

Ambrose  H.  Sevier  1849 
Michigan. 

William  Wuodbridge  1847 
Lewis  Cass  1851 

Florida. 

David  Levy  1851 

James  D.  Westcott  1851 


Whigs  in  Italics,  24;  Locos 
in  Roman,  29;  1 'vacancy. 


house  of  representatives. 


Dist.  Maine. 

1 . John  F.  Scammon 

2.  Robert  P.  Dunlap 

3.  Luther  Severance 

4.  John  D.  McCra  te 
5 Cullen  Sawlelle 

6.  Hannibal  Hamlin 

7.  Hezekiah  Williams 

New  Hampshire. 
Moses  Norris,  jr. 
Mace  Moulton 
James  H.  Johnson 
(One  vacancy.) 
Vermont. 

1.  Solomon  Foot 

2.  Jacob  Cnllamer 

3.  George  P.  Marsh 

4.  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Robert  C.  Winthrop 

2.  Daniel  P King 

3.  Amos  Abbot 

4.  Benjamin  Thompson 

5.  Charles  Hudson 

6.  George  Ashmun 

7.  Julius  Rockwell 

8.  John  Quincy  Adams 

9.  (Vacancy.) 

10.  Josejih  Grinntll 
Rhode  Island, 

1.  Henry  Y.  Cranston 

2.  Lemuel  H.  Arnold 

Connecticut. 

1 . James  Dixon 

2.  Samuel  D.  Hubbard 


Dist.  North  Carolina. 

1 . James  Graham 

2.  Daniel  M.  Barringer 

3.  David  S.  R id 

4.  Alfred  Dockery 

5.  James  C.  Dobbin 
5.  James  .1.  McKay 
7.  John  R-  J.  Daniels 
8 Henry  S.  Clarke 
9.  Asa  Biggs 

South  Carolina. 

1 . James  A.  Black 

2.  Richard  F.  Simpson 

3.  Jos.  A Woodward 

4.  A.  D.  Sims 

5.  Armisiead  Burt 
6 Isaac  E.  Holmes 
7.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett 

Georgia. 

1 . Thomas  Butler  King 

2.  Seaborn  Jone3 

3.  (Vacancy  ) 

4.  Hugh  A Haralson 

5.  John  H.  Lumpkin 

6.  Howard  Cobb 

7.  Alexander  H.  Stephens 

8.  Robert  Toombs 

Alabama. 

1.  Samuel  D.  Dargin 

2.  Henry  W.  Hilliard 

3.  William  L.  Yancey 

4.  Winter  W.  Payne 

5.  George  S.  Housion 

6.  Reuben  Chapman 

7.  Felix  G.  McConnell 


5.  Thos.  M.  Woodruff 

6.  Wm.  W.  Campbell 

7.  Joseph  H.  \ ndsrson 

8.  Win.  W.  Woodworth 

9.  Archibald  C.  Niven 

10.  Samuel  Gordon 

11.  John  F.  Collin 

12.  Richard  P.  Herrick 

13.  Bradford  R.  Wood 

14.  Erastus  D.  Culver 

15.  Joseph  Russell 

16.  Hugh  White 

17.  Charles  K.  Benton 

18.  Preston  King 

19.  Orville  Hungerford 

20.  Timothy  Jenkins 

21.  Charles  Goodyear 

22.  Stephen  Strong 

23.  William  J.  Hough 

24.  Horace  Wheaton 

25.  George  Rathbun 

26.  Samuel  S.  Ellsworth 

27.  John  De  Mott 

28.  Elios  B.  Holmes 

29.  Charles  H.  Carcoll 

30.  Martin  Grover 
3 I . Abner  Lewis 

32.  William  A.  Mosely 

33.  Albert  Smith 

34.  Washington  Hunt 

New  Jersey. 

1 . James  G.  Hampton 

2.  George  Sykes 

3.  Jrhn  Runk 

4.  John  Edsall 

5.  William  Wright 

Pennsylvania. 

1 Lewis  C.  Levin 

2.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll 

3.  John  H.  Campbell 

4.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll 

5.  Jacob  S.  Yost 

6.  Jacob  Erdman 

7.  Abraham  R.  Mcllvaine 

8.  John  Strohm 

9.  John  Ritter 

10.  Richard  Brodhead,  Jr. 

1 1.  Owen  D Leib 

12.  David  Wilmot 

13.  James  Pollock 

14.  Alexander  Ramsay 
15  Moses  McLean 

16.  James  Black 

17.  James  Blanchard 

18.  Andrew  Stewart 

19.  Henry  D.  Foster 

20.  John  H.  Ewing 

21.  Cornelius  Damagh 

22.  William  S.  Garvin 

23.  Janies  Thompson 

24.  Joseph  Buffington 

Delaware 
1.  John  W.  Houston 
Maryland. 

1.  John  G.  Chapman 

2.  Thomas  Perry 

3.  Thomas  W.  Ligon 

4.  William  F-  Giles 

5.  Albert  Constable 


2.  Bannon  G Thibodeaux 
•3.  J.  H.  Harm  msou 

4 Isaac  E.  Morse 

Ohio. 

1.  James  J.  Fa  ran 

2 F.  A.  Cunningham 

3.  Robert.  O.  Sclienck 

4.  Joseph  Vance 

5 William  Sawyer 

6.  Henry  Si.  John 

7.  Joseph  J.  McDowell 

8.  Allen  G.  Thurman 

9.  Augusius  L.  Porril! 

10.  Columbus  Delano 

1 1 . Jacob  Brinkerliolf 

12.  Samuel  F.  Vinton 

13.  Isaac  Parish 

14.  Alexander  Harper 

15.  Joseph  Morris 

16.  John  D.  Cummins 

17.  George  Fries 

18.  D.  A.  Starkweather 

19.  Daniel  R l\lden 
20  Joshua  R Giddi ngs 
2 1 . Joseph  M.  Root 

Kentucky. 

1 Linn  Bovd 

2.  John  H.  McHenry 

3.  Henry  Grider 

4.  Joshua  F.  Bell 

5.  Bryan  R.  Young 

6.  John  P.  Martin 

7.  Wm.  P.  Thomasson 

8.  Garrett  Davis 

9.  Andrew  ' Crambo 

10.  John  VV.  Tibbatts 

Tennessee. 

1.  Andrew  Johnson 

2.  Wm.  M.  Cocke 

3.  John  Crazier 

4.  Alvan  Cullorn 

5.  George  VV.  .Tones 

6.  Barclay  Martin 

7.  Merredith  P.  Gentry 

8.  (Vacancy) 

9.  Lorenzo  B.  Chase 

10.  Fr  derick  P.  Stanton 

1 1 . Milton  Brown 

Indiana. 

1.  Robert  Dale  Owen 

2.  Thomas  J.  Henley 

3.  Thomas  Smith 

4.  Caleb  B.  Smith 

5.  Wm  W.  Wick 

6.  John  W.  Davis 

7.  Edw.  W.  McGaughey 
8 John  Petit 

9.  Charles  VV.  Cathcart 
10  Andrew  Kennedy 
Illinois. 

1.  Robert  Smith 

2.  J ihn  A.  Mi’Clernand 

3.  Orlando  B.  Ficklin 

4.  John  Wentworth 

5.  Stephen  A.  Douglass 

6.  Joseph  P.  Huge 

7.  Edward  D Baker 

Missouri. 

James  B.  Bowlin 


6.  Edward  Long 
Virginia. 

1.  Archibald  Alkinson 

2.  George  C.  Dromgoole 

3.  William  M.  Treadway 

4.  Edward  VV.  Hubard 
6.  Shelton  F.  Leake 

6.  James  A.  Seddon 

7.  Thomas  H.  Bayly 

8.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter 

9.  John  S.  Pendleton 

10.  Hemy  Redinger 

11.  William  Taylor 

12.  Augusius  A.  Chapman 

13.  George  W.  Hopins 

14.  J,  iseph  Johnson 

15.  William  G.  Brown 
Whigs,  in  Italics  76;  Locos, 

in  Small  Caps,  6;  Vacancies, 


James  H.  Relie 
Sterling  Price 
John  S.  Phelps 
Leonard  H.  Simms 
Arkansas. 
Archibald  Yell 
Michigan. 

1.  Robert  McClelland 

2.  John  S.  Chipman 

3.  James  B.  Hunt 

Florida. 

Edward  C Cabell 
Iowa. 

Augusius  C.  Dodge 
VV  isconsin  . 
Morgan  L.  Martin 

in  Roman,  140;  Natives, 

4. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Coin.  There  have  been  coined  at  the  United  States 
branch  mint,  at  New  Orleans  from  the  1st  January  to 
the  31st  of  October,  1845,  Coins  of  the  following  de- 
nominations and  aggregate  value: 

Eagles,  43,500 

Hall-Eagles,  37,000 

Half-Dollars,  1,660,000 

Dimes,  230,000 

Value  of  Gold  $626,000  Silver  $853,. 

000— Total,  $1,473,000 


3.  John  A.  Rockwell 

4.  Truman  Smith 

New  York. 

1.  John  VV.  Lawrence 

2.  Henry  I Seaman 

3.  William  S-  Miller 

4.  Wm  B-  Maclay 


Mississippi. 
Jacob  Thompson 
Stephen  Adams 
Robt.  N.  Roberta 
Jefferson  Davis 
Louisiana. 

1.  John  Slidell 


The  amount  of  coinage  during  the  year  1843  was  a 
little  more  than  $3,000,000  over  the  amount  above  nam- 
ed, and  during  the  year  1844  a little  less  than  $3,000,000 
more  than  during  the  present  year.  The  decreased  a- 
mount  of  coinage  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes being  against  New  Orleans  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season 


Kentucky  Statistics.  From  the  forthcoming  report 
of  the  second  auditor.  we  hove  condensed  tne  follow* 
ing  table,  which  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to 
every  reader.-  [Frankford  Commonwealth. 

Table  showing  the  aggregate  amount  and  valuation  of 
each  item  of  taxation  in  Kentucky,  and  the  aggregate 
amounts  taxed  on  the  several  items,  for  the  years  1844 
and  1815. 


Great  items  of  taxation.  Valuation  Valuation 

1845.  1844. 


17.879,149  acres  of  land, 
1 7.693, 3J9  acres  of  land, 

$109,991,650 

$106,578,789 

21,995  town  lo's, 
24,069  town  lots, 

21,266,246 

20,511,843 

183  742  total  slaves, 
178,637  total  slaves, 

52,372,139 

51,363,192 

358  567  horses  and  mares 
35S.535  horses  and  mares 

, 10,294,922 

10,359,491 

21,277  mules, 
20,617  mules, 

684,504 

625,033 

2.169  jennies, 
2,054  jennies, 

86,410 

79,942 

435,956  cattle, 
421,397  cattle, 

1,290,216 

1,272,094 

2,493  stores, 
2,014  stor,  s, 

6,363,359 

4,413,762 

Value  under  the  equalization 
law,  26,138,715 

Value  under  the  equalization 
law, 

22,519,840 

Total, 

$228,488,161 

$217,723,996 

Aggregate  lares  on  general 
and  specific  items 
Tax  on  preceding  '‘great  items.’’ 
at  15  cents  per  $100.  $342,732  24 

Tax  on  carriages  and  barouch- 
es, $1  each,  2,784  00 

Tax  on  buggies,  50c.  each,  781  50 

do  on  pianos,  $1  each,  1,251  00 

do  on  gold  spectacles,  50c.  each,  474  50 
do  on  gold  watches,  $1  each,  4,718  00 
do  on  silver  li'ver  do.,  50c.  each,  1,203  50 
do  on  Auditor’s  list,  5,230  79 

do  on  Clerks'  list,  816  51 


1844. 


$326,585  97 

2,756  00 
632  00 
1,155  00 
434  50 
4 400  00 
1,116  00 
5.453  30 
1,084  99 


$360,042  04  $343,617  76 


Increase  of  revenue,  $16,424  28 

Average  value  of  land  in  the  whole  State,  1845,  $6  15 
Average  value  of  land  in  the  whole  State,  1814,  6 03 


Increased  average  value,  12 

1845.  1844. 

Total  white  males  over  21  years  old.  134,340  127,931 

Total  children  between  five  and  six- 
teen years  old,  166,871  160.834 

Total  slaves  over  16  years  old,  83,784  82,540 

Total  stallions,  jacks  and  bulls,  (ag- 
gregate licenses  for  standing,  for 
1844,  $5,356,  for  1845,  $5,241,)  1,989  2,073 

Total  tavern  licenses,  35b  292 


Tobacco  trade  of  Virginia.  We  find  in  Hunt’s 
Merchants’  Magazine  for  November,  a comparative  ta- 
bular siaiement  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Virginia  for  the 
last  ten  years,  showing  the  exports,  inspections  and 
stocks,  for  each  year  respectively,  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber, prepared  by  Charles  F.  Osborne,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 
The  exports  for  the  last  year,  it  will  be  perceived,  are 
the  smallest  of  any  of  the  years  mentioned,  and  less  than 
any  previous  year  since  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1815.  We  find  it  impossible  to  insert  the  table  complete, 
showing  the  markets  to  which  all  the  shipments  were 
made;  but  the  export  to  France  and  the  Mediterranean, 
is  greatly  more  than  last  year,  and  to  Bremen,  Holland 
and  Antwerp,  much  less.  To  Great  Britain,  although 
the  export  Inst  year  was  very  moderate,  this  year  it  is  a- 
gain  diminished,  and  not  a cargo  has  been  sent  forward 
to  Cowes,  and  a market.  Of  the  6,525  hogsheads  ex- 
ported to  Great  Bri  ain  this  year,  4,300  hogsheads  were 
stemmed  tobacco,  to  which  1,500  hogsheads  were  made 
from  Western  leaf,  and  1.000  hogsheads  from  the  leaf  of 
i he  crops  inspected  in  1843  and  1844,  leaving  only  1,800 
hogsheads  of  stemmed  tobacco,  made  from  the  leaf  of 
the  crop  inspected  this  year.  The  number  of  hhds.  to- 
bacco inspected,  this  year  is  51,113  hhds.;  of  these,  about 
3 500  hhds,  reprised  and  re-inspected  tobacco.  Deduct- 
ing these  6,000  hhds.  from  the  quantity  returned,  it  give3 
the  yield  of  the  crop  grown  in  1844,  about  45,000  hhds., 
which  is  nearly  correet.  In  our  opinion,  very  little  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  planters.  .“Our  stock,”  says 
Mr.  O , “is  composed  chiefly  of  inferior  lugs  and  lea/.— 
Comparatively,  there  is  but  little  good  or  fine  tobacco  re- 
maining on  the  market.  Shippers  hold  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  slock.  The  manufacturers,  it  is  believed, 
hold  inure  than  usual  at  this  season,  as  the  crop  was  par- 
ticularly well  suited  tu  their  demand;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
lobacco  now  remaining  in  the  warehouses,  is  of  the  crops 
of  1843  and  1844,  and  generally  of  very  inferior  quality, 
and  held  by  speculators.  The  growing  crop  IB  variout- 
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ly  estimated.  We  think  40,000  lihus.  may  be  calculated 
upon,  and  the  quality  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  crops 
of  Virginia.  From  the  best  information  that  v/ecan  ob- 
tain, the  crop  of  tobacco  made  in  the  Western  States 
will  not  exceed  70.000  hhds.  Some  estimates  are  far 
below  this.”  The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  in- 
spections in  Virginia,  in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1845, 
the  quantity  exported,  and  the  stock  left  ori  hand  on  the 
1st  of  October  of  each  year,  and  likewise  the  quantities 


of  stems  shipped  during  the  same  period: 
v Inspected  Total  Exports. 

Years.  Tobacco.  Tobacco.  Stems. 

Stock. 

Tobacco. 

1835, 

47,520 

25,871 

2 251 

15,801 

1836, 

45  445 

29,722 

3.185 

14,024 

1837, 

36  291 

18  991 

4,332 

10.474 

1838,  . 

44  815 

20,828 

2,036 

12,397 

1839, 

28  502 

18,729 

4,031 

4.896 

1840, 

58.186 

27,195 

2,189 

13,829 

1841, 

56.141 

34,442 

6,074 

8,719 

1842; 

52.156 

32,765 

3,235 

11,100 

1843, 

56,788 

36,236 

2,000 

13,420 

1844, 

45,886 

20,494 

2,687 

14.363 

1845, 

51.113 

17,705 

3,189 

22,050 

EUROPE. 


A correspondent  of  the  United  States  Gazette, 
writes  from 

Jlnlwerp,  Nov.  1,  1845. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  esq.— Dear  sir:  There  is  not 
a great  deal  of  political  news  since  I last  wrote  you; 
but  a vast  quantity  of  commercial,  which  may  fur- 
nish the  text  of  my  letter.  Neither  the  British  par- 
liament nor  the  French  chambers  are  in  session; 
Marshal  Soult  has  not  yet  left  Mr.  Guizot  in  the 
lurch;  Abd  e!-Ivader  is  not  yet  before  walls  of  Al- 
giers; the  insurgents  in  the  Romagna  have  not  yet 
made  the  Pope  prisoner;  the  King  of  Prussia  has  not 
yet  given  his  people  a constitution;  Raja  Pashaw  has 
not  yet  been  executed;  the  second  war  in  the  Cau- 
casia has  not  yet  commenced;  Austria  is  not  yet 
bankrupt;  the  Narvaez  ministry  is  not  yet  put  down; 
the  queen  is  not  yet  married;  King  Olho  is  not  yet 
murdered;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  not  yet  given 
the  order  to  venture  on  a new  campaign  in  the  Cau- 
casus; the  Zollverein  has  not  yet  agreed  on  an  act  of 
navigation;  Denmark  has  not  yet  abolished  the  Sound 
dues;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  news 
to  communicate,  which,  though  it  may  be  purely  of 
a commercial  character,  may  nevertheless  very  soon 
assume  a political  one. 

The  principal  facts  are  the«e: 

First — The  potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  almost  a to- 
tal failure. 

Second — The  wheat  crop,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  England,  where  it  is  not  positively  destroyed,  is  a 
failure  because  the  crops  are  light  and  not  as  good 
as  in  former  years. 

Third — The  potato  crop  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  by  far  greater  portion  of  Germany,  in  Denmark, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Silesia,  the 
Duchy  of  Posen,  and  in  Russia,  is  generally  bad. 

Fourth — The  whealcrops  throughout  Germany  are 
scanty,  with  the  exception  of  a few  small  provinces 
in  the  south;  consequently  the  corn  magazines  of 
Europe,  the  northern  ports,  will  not  be  able  to  be 
provided  from  that  quarter.  The  crops  in  Poland 
and  Russia  are  also  insufficient  and  scanty,  and  even 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  will  not  serve  as  ma 
gazines  of  gram  during  the  ensuing  winter.  At  pre- 
sent the  real  amount  of  the  distress  is  not  yet  per- 
ceived: in  the  spring  will  come  the  pinching  time, 
when  1 am  afraid  there  will  hardly  be  enough  left 
for  seeds:  what  would  be  the  consequence.of  a late 
spring,  or  a t vet  one  with  bad  prospects  or  rich  crops 
in  1846,  it  is  impossible  to  guess;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
famine  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Saxony, 
Poland,  and  Russia. 

“The  Liberator”  O’Conneli, — so  called  apparent- 
ly because  he  does  not  liberate  anybody, — treated 
his  repealers  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  on  the 
29th  ult.,  to  a more  miscellaneous  tirade  than  usual. 
Having  said  against  the  existing  government  of 
Great  Britain  all  that  the  English  and  Irish  languages 
would  permit,  he  went  back  to  the  past,  and  com- 
menced a warfare  upon  the  statues  which  are  to  be 
erected  in  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  Having 
first  abused  Cromwell  aud  Lord  Bacon  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  came  to  men  of  celebrity  in  another  de- 
partment: and  of  these  the  first  honored  by  his  com- 
pliments was  Wycklitie,  of  whom  he  said: — 

“Wyckliffe  was  the  first  man  who  introduced  the 
doctrine  denying  the  real  presence  in  England,  and 
he  asserted  that  the  sovereign  forfeited  his  authority 
by  the  commission  of  one  mortal  sin — rather  incon- 
venient for  the  monarchs  of  the  present  age.  He 
possessed  none  of  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  the 
English  character,  for  he  apostatized  a second  time, 
and  returned  to  his  curacy.  What  was  the  end:  He 
fell  dead  as  he  was  saying  mass  just  at  the  elevation. 


(Hear,  hear.)  False  to. himself — false  to  his  coun- 
try— false  to  his  God.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were 
about  to  give  him  a statue.” 

Next  came  John  Knox,  who  was  thu9  described- 

“John  Knox,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  called  “the 
ruffian  of  the  Reformation;”  and  certainly  a mors 
unmitigated  ruffian  never  existed.  (Cheers.)  One 
of  his  principal  works  w as  against  female  sovereigns. 
He  denounced  that  as  the  most  hideous  thing  in  the 
world.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  hoped  that  his  statue 
would  hold  that  work  in  its  hands.  Did  her  majesty 
really  know  of  the  fact?  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  did 
worse  than  that.  He  was  the  assassin  of  Cardinal 
Beaton.  He  wa9  the  principal  actor  in  “the  real 
gunpowder  plot,”  the  murder  of  King  Henry  Darn- 
ley.  They  were  really  going  to  give  that  ruffian  a 
statue.  Why,  there  ought  to  be  another  erected 
next  to  it  of  Dick  Turpin.  (Cheers.)” 

Wesley  was  the  next: — 

“Honest”  Wesley  was  the  next  he  would  notice — 
a fellow  who  changed  his  religion  half  a dozen 
times,  and  each  time  left  a memorandum  “ihat  his 
last  religion  was  the  most  damnable  in  the  world.” 
(Cheers  an.d  laughter.)  He  absolutely  “excommu- 
nicated” a lady  in  South  Carolina  because  she  re 
fused  to  marry  him.  (Great  laughter.)  He  (Mr.  O’- 
Connell) thought  she  got  off  very  cheap.  (Cheers.) 
Having  made  several  onslaughts  of  a similar  char- 
acler  against  Wesley,  the  honorable  member  pro- 
ceeded to  abuse  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  as  a most 
bigoted  but  powerless  body,  wilh  a Pope  of  their 
own,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonic  name  of  Jabez  Bunt- 
ing; (loud  laughter),  and  enumerated  the  political 
exertions  he  had  made  in  their  behalf  and  the  bad 
return  he  had  received  from  them.  Well,  there  they 
were — Wyckliffe,  Wesley,  and  John  Knox — a pretty 
trio,  just  fit  to  “poika”  with  Cromwell.  Monk,  and 
a ceriam  gentleman  in  black  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
at  the  last  meeting.  (Loud  laughter.) 

And  to  close  this  list  of  worthies,  O’Connell  se- 
lected Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  described  as  an 
“outrage  on  civilizalion  and  the  sex  to  which  she 
belonged.”  and  the  “most  profligate  wretch  that 
ever  existed,”  &c.,  &c. 


THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION. 


Fifteen  states  and  territories  were  represented  by 
five  hundred  and  sixty-four  delegates. 

Delegates  Attending.  The  following  is  the 
number  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  15  stales  re- 
presented: Kentucky  20,  Arkansas  14,  Missouri  34, 

Alabama  22,  South  Carolina  8,  North  Carolina  1, 
Georgia  0,  Illinois  21,  Indiana  7,  Iowa  4,  Texas  3, 
Mississippi  170,  Tennessee  235,  Virginia  5,  Pennsyl- 
vania 3,  Louisiana  16 — Total  564. 

The  convention  assembled  on  the  12ih  ult.  and  pro- 
ceeded to  informally  organize,  E.  J.  Shields  in  the 
chair,  by  appointing  a committee  to  nominate  offi- 
cers, &.C. 

On  the  13th  the  convention  reassembled,  the  com- 
mittee reported,  and  in  accordance  with  that  report 
the  following  officers  were  unanimously  named  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations. 

President — John  C Calhoun,  of  S.  Carolina. 

Vice  Presidents — Dr.  J.  Overton,  of  Tennessee; 
Col.  John  Hanna,  of  Kentucky;  Col.  W.  Strong. 
Arkansas;  Gen.  Roger  Barton,  Mississippi;  Capti 
H.  H.  Shreve,  Missouri;  Hon.  O.  T.  Morgan,  Loui 
siana;  Maj.  A.  Black,  South  Carolina;  General  L. 
While,  Illinois;  Dr.  H.  Snead,  North  Carolina;  J. 
L Hawkins,  Ohio;  Hon.  W.  Burch,  Indiana;  Gen. 
A.  C.  Dodge,  Iowa;  B.  B.  Minor,  Virginia. 

Secretaries — C.  T.  M.  Noland,  Arkansas;  J.  Geo. 
Harris,  Tennessee;  A.  B.  Cnambers,  Missouri;  A. 
V.  S.  Lindsley,  Tennessee;  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  South 
Carolina;  F.  A.  Lumsden,  Louisiana,  T.  B.  Drinker, 
Ohio. 

Marshals. — Gen.  J.  F.  Farrington,  Lewis  C.  Tre- 
zevant,  and  W.  B.  Moms. 

mr.  calhoun’s  address. 

On  being  conducted  to  the  chair  Mr.  Calhoun  thus 
addressed  the  convention. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention: 

I thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on 
me  by  calling  me  to  preside  over  your  delibera- 
tions. 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  so  far  as  I have  learn- 
ed, is  ihe  development  of  the  resources  of  the  west 
and  south.  And,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  deter 
mine  what  they  are,  by  what  means  they  can  be  best 
developed,  arid  also,  how  far  the  aid  of  the  general 
government  may  be  invoked  to  carry  them  out;  and 
here,  I trust,  it  may  not  be  deemed  improper  to  state 
my  own  opinion  on  these  points. 

The  region  occupied  by  the  western  and  southern 
states  is  ot  vast  extent.  It  may  indeed  be  properly 
divided  into  three  parts. 

I.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  that  magnificent  coun- 
try drained  by  the  mighty  stream  whose  current 


rolls  by  your  city — which  extends  nearly  through 
the  temperate  zone,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
the  Rocky  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  west  to 
east. 

II.  That  portion  which  stretches  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  river  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  chief  productions  of 
which  are  cotton  and  rice. 

III.  That  portion  stretching  from  the  Mississippi 
river  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Mexican  line; 
and  here  1 may  be  permitted  to  include  Texas,  which, 
though  not  yet  formally  admitted  as  a state,  is  des- 
tined, at  no  far  distant  period,  to  shine  a3  a bright 
star  in  the  national  galaxy.  [Cheers.] 

The  vast  region  comprehending  these  three  divi- 
sions, may  justly  be  called  the  great  agricultural  por- 
tion of  our  Union;  and  as  such  it  must  ever  predo- 
minate. Consider  its  climate,  so  various;  its  extent, 
so  vast;  its  soil,  so  fertile; — its  products  are  every 
fruit  and  grain  and  vegetable  belonging  to  a tempe- 
rate zone,  and  that  in  rich  profusion  and  abundance. 
Nature  has  been  munificent  towards  this  favored 
region.  Already  has  much  been  done  in  the  onward 
progress  of  this  country.  Here  all  the  articles  to 
clothe  and  feed  mankind  are  produced,  not  only  iu 
sufficient  abundance  for  our  wants,  and  for  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  their  supply  demands  the 
market  of  the  world  to  consume.  Cotton,  breadstuffs, 
lead,  sugar,  tar,  and  turpentine,  ginseng,  and  other 
articles  loo  numerous  to  mention,  all  seek  a market 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  a short  time,  alsc* 
your  fertile  valiies  and  extensive  prairies  will  have 
undergone  farther  improvements  and  extension. — 
Your  cotton  and  breadstuffs  will  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  Texas 
will  have  added  greatly  to  the  manufacture  of  su- 
gar. 

The  great  question  then,  gentlemen,  1 now  ap- 
proach. How  shall  we  develope  these  great  resources! — 
How  shall  we  bring  into  active  use  the  munificent 
gifts  of  nature  here  provided,  whether  on  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  bowels  of  tile  earth? 

There  is  one  thing  needful:  that  is,  tr.at  you  shall 
get  a fair  price  for  all  your  produce.  This  will  make 
this  region  the  garden  of  the  world.  Now,  how  will 
you  do  this?  There  is  but  one  course,  viz:  a com- 
mensurate extension  of  your  market.  This  again 
can  be  done  only  in  one  way.  That  is  by  a free  and 
ready  transit  between  this  region  and  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  and  beyond  that  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Here,  gentlemen,  I would  remark,  I intend  no  em- 
bellishment. We  have  met  for  business  purposes, 
and  for  such  an  end  the  present  remarks  I shall  en- 
deavor to  make  practical. 

How  shall  we  effect  this  cheap  and  perfect  tran- 
sit for  persons  and  merchandize?  Gentlemen,  na- 
ture has  been  eminently  propitious  to  us.  First,  we 
have  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  It 
will  be  your  part  to  see  that  these  shall  be  so  aided 
by  art,  as  to  give  the  utmost  facility  for  their  navi- 
gation. How,  then,  shall  your  valley  and  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  cities  be  united?  We  have  at  present 
only  a coasting  voyage  round  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  ought  to  be  made  secure  in  peace- 
ful times — more  especially  in  event  of  war.  A war 
would  here  produce  the  stoppage  of  an  artery  of  our 
system;  and  inevitably  end  in  the  convulsion  of  com- 
merce. Great  though  the  natural  advantages  here 
may  be,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  great  im- 
pediment to  be  overcome  is  distance.  From  N.  Or- 
leans to  Charleston,  via  Florida  Point,  is  somewhere 
about  two  thousand  miles,  and  a very  dangerous 
passage.  The  Florida  Keys  are  fraught  witti  dan- 
ger to  the  mariner;  and  long  before  commerce  had 
attained  its  present  state,  the  annual  losses  in  this 
voyage  amounted  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

This  it  may  be  true  falls  on  insurance;  but  is  not 
less  a loss.  From  Memphis  or  from  Nashville,  the 
distance  to  Charleston  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
three  hundred  miles,  via  Florida  Point,  with  all  its 
danger,  while  in  a direct  route  across  the  country  it 
is  only  about  six  hundred  miles.  A good  railroad 
would  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  journey 
in  two  days,  the  effect  of  which  in  the  rapid  transit 
of  persons  and  light  merchandize  will  be  of  great 
importance.  To  etfect  this  object,  nature  has  been 
eminently  munificent.  On  eiuier  side  t .e  range  of 
Alleghanies  are  vast  and  fertile  plains:  and  bursting 
through  these  ranges,  in  convenient  gaps,  flow  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers.  It  so  happens 
that  Irom  every  direction  there  are  natural  openings 
through  this  lofty  range,  all  meeting  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  at  a single  point,  Atlanta,  in  DeKalb  coun- 
ty. In  every  direction  they  tend  to  that  point,  har- 
monizing all  interests  of  all  directions  in  that  one 
spot,  and  interesting  all  parties  in  the  farther  execu- 
tion of  each  others’  views. 

I cannot  here  go  into  detail  as  I could  wish.-— 
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Facts  however  will  be  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  convention  by  a suitable  committee  for 
that  purpose,  which  will  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  my  going  farther  than  a general  allusion  to  this 
topic. 

I may,  in  illustration,  however,  be  permitted  to 
say  that  at  the  outset  of  the  construction  of  the 
Charleston  and  the  Savannah  railroads  there  was 
great  jealousy  of  each  other.  Eventually  however 
belter  counsels  prevailed.  The  roads,  by  neaessity, 
met  at  Atlanta,  in  DeKalb  county,  Georgia,  and 
from  that  point  there  is  to  both  of  those  companies  a 
mutual  and  joint  interest  in  the  farther  prosecution 
to  completion  of  a railroad  to  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Now,  a railroad  is  projected  from  Oxford,  through 
the  Hiwassee  District,  which  of  necessity  goes  to 
Atlanta.  That  from  Nashville,  through  Challanooga, 
must  pass  to  the  same  point.  That  from  Memphis 
the  same.  From  Grand  Gulf  or  Vicksburg,  the 
same.  From  N.  Orleans,  the  same.  And  this  shows 
that  instead  of  rivalry,  we  in  truth  are  interested  in 
the  execution  of  all.  We  all  meet  at  one  point,  the 
farther  progress  from  which  is  mutual  advantage  and 
inteiest  to  all. 

I trust,  gentlemen,  a spirit  will  govern  this  assem- 
bly which  will  remove  all  jealousy,  if  any  may  have 
existed,  between  divers  interests — they  are  all  one 
in  reality.  1 hope  to  see  harmony; — all  aiding  in  all, 
and  rejoicing  in  doing  so. 

In  these  remarks  1 do  not  cross  the  Mississippi 
river  to  the  newer  region  of  country,  for  on  tnis 
ryiint  I am  unprepared;  but  I firmly  hope  and  be- 
lieve there  will  be  no  difficulty  there.  Their  inter- 
ests are  ours. 

The  systematic  police  of  your  streams,  and  their 
protection  in  war,  will,  it  is  true,  afford  great  facili- 
ty in  the  transit  of  persons  and  merchandize,  and  a 
ready  market  in  one  place  if  not  another,  even  a 
market  to  every  man’s  door.  But  that  is  as  yet  but 
little.  We  must  look  to  our  connection  with  the 
north,  as  well  as  amongst  ourselves;  and  see  that 
that  connection  shall  be  secure  from  danger  of 
navigation  as  well  as  contingency  of  war.  The 
railroad  system  is  the  only  sure  and  unterrupted : 
means  of  connection  therewith,  and  that  for  the  six  1 
months  in  the  year,  when,  from  opposite  causes, 
either  ice  or  drought,  the  ordinary  channels  of  inland 
navigation  are  closed.  Besides  great  railroad  com- 
munications, we  must  also  connect  the  vallies  of  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers: — to  effect 
which,  the  Illinois  river  presents  great  natural  ad- 
vantages. Other  links  of  connection  now  in  pro- 
gress will  shonly  be  completed.  The  N.  Y.  & Erie 
railroad — the  Pennsylvania  railroads — the  Baliimore1 
railroad  — the  Cnesapeake  and  Ohio  canal — the  James  I 
river  and  Kanawha  railroad — and  other  companies  j 
pushing  on  their  noble  enterprizes  to  completion.  | 

[Here  the  assembly  was  disturbed  by  the  removal  i 
of  a drunken  man.] 

This  then,  gentlemen,  brings  us  to  a more  delicate  ! 
question — anu  that  is,  huxo  far  we  may  invoke  the  aul 
of  the  general  government ? On  this  point,  gentlemen,  | 
1 am  aware  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion.  It  is 
well  known  that  I am  for  a rigid  construction  of  our  j 
constitution.  I will  not,  nay  1 would  scorn  to  take 
this  occasion  to  pass  opinion  on  topics  belonging  to  i 
other  halls  than  these — and  here  I would  beg  all  to  ' 
act  with  forbearance.  If  general  topics  arise,  let; 
every  constitutional  scruple  be  an  untouched  point.  ■ 
Your  circular  of  last  July,  excluding  subjects  of  po- 1 
litical  controversy,  I rend  with  pleasure  on  that  ac- 
count. Our  general  govern  uent,  however,  is  one  of 
limited  powers,  its  restrictions  must  be  sacred,  and 
on  them  depend  the  duration  of  our  constitution  and  j 
our  coun  ty  On  their  integrity  depends  the  fond  ! 
anticipation  of  itie  lounders  of  our  government  that 
for  time  lo  come  it  should  far  surpass  all  others. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  j 
— what,  then,  can  the  general  government  do?  The 
invention  u!  Fulton  has,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, turned  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries into  an  inland  sea,  of  equal  importance  in  its  I 
navigation  with  Chesapeake  or  Delaware  bay.  I 1 
believe  it  therefore  to  be  a matter  peculiarly  within  ! 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government,  and  de- 
serving in  the  highest  degree  of  its  police  and  pro-! 
lection.  This  is  not  a matter  to  lie  left  to  individual  j 
states.  It  is  one  of  high  national  importance.  We 
may  safely  lay  down  as  a rule,  which  it  is  presumed 
will  be  acceptable  to  all,  that  whatever  can  be  done 
by  individuals,  they  oughtto  accomplish;  whatever  is 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  states  they  should 
effect;  and  whatever  is  essentially  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  government,  it  should  accomplish. 
I believe  tire  Iree  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of 
these  inland  seas  (so  to  speak)  is  within  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  general  government.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) But  on  these  topics  it  were  useless  at  pie- 
seQt  to  go  into  detail. 

Again,  the  connection  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with 


the  Southern  Atlantic  states  is  a matter  belonging  to 
the  general  government;  a:.d  requires  attention  in 
two  points: 

1st.  A more  uninterrupted  communication  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  river  and  the  gulf  by  deepen- 
ing the  bar  at  the  Balize,  so  as  at  all  times  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels,  and  thus  effect  a 
more  immediate  junction  of  the  ocean  and  river 
trade. 

2nd.  Security  in  the  event  of  war,  not  only  by  an 
extensive  naval  station  on  the  gulf,  and  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  those  waters  by  a large  naval 
force,  but  also  by  the  speedy  fortification  of  the  Tor- 
tugas. 

These  means  will  tend  to  keep  open  the  present 
modes  of  transit  between  the  southwestern  and  At- 
lantic states. 

There  is  another  mode  of  inter-communication, 
however,  wherein  tile  intervention  of  the  general 
government  may  be  more  than  doubtful.  I now  al- 
lude to  the  railroad  system.  Now,  government,  I 
contend,  cannot  create  a railroad  system,  or  any 
other  system  of  internal  improvements  within  any 
separate  state;  and  grant  that  it  had  the  power  even 
then  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  appropria- 
tion. Local  appropriations,  if  I may  use  a vulgar 
expression,  are  controlled  and  overruled  by  “log 
rolling,”  and  in  illustration  of  the  futility  of  the 
general  government  embarktng  in  any  undertaking  of 
the  kind,  I would  state  that  already  it  has  expended 
not  less  than  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  therein, 
the  whole  of  which  at  this  time  is  not  worth  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  However,  the  government  ought  to 
subscribe  to  every  work  of  internal  improvement  in 
proportion  to  its  ownership  in  lands  to  be  benefitted 
thereby,  just  as  individualsor  corporateownersdo. — 
This  is  no  new  idea  to  me,  l once  gave  the  casting 
vote  in  the  chair,  for  the  ship  canal  connection  in 
Illinois,  on  this  principle.  Now  the  government  is  a 
great  landed  proprietor  in  the  new  stales.  It  ought 
to  terminate  that  ownership  and  transfer  its  mana  ce- 
ment to  the  states  allowing  them  thirty-three  and 
one-third  (a  liberal  allowance  to  be  sure)  per  cent, 
for  attending  to  it,  the  other  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
going  to  the  general  government,  and  connecting  t his 
at  the  same  time  with  the  graduation  of  their  prices, 
so  as  to  reduce  their  prices  even  to  25  cents  per  acre. 
This  course,  gentlemen,  would  be  productive  of  a 
fund  which  might  be  appropriated  to  railroads  or 
other  works  of  benefit  to  the  lands  so  owned.  It 
might  be  applied  by  subscription  with  states  or  indi- 
viduals, lo  alternate  sections  of  such  improvement, 
all  in  the  ratio  of  respective  o-.vernship.  Such  a 
course  will  have  great  effect  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  its  connection  with  the 
Atlantic  states. 

I now  come  to  another  point.  I do  not  want  lo 
ailude  to  the  protective  system,  nor  discuss  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  a high  or  the  present  tariff  Nor 
do  I desire  at  all  to  force  my  opinions  on  any  gen- 
tleman present.  But  one  subject  may  incidentally 
demand  our  consideration  on  one  article  of  duty, 
which  may  perhaps  be  discussed,  without  entering 
into  the  province  of  legislative  halls,  and  which  has 
an  immediate  bearing  on  the  present  topic.  Indivi- 
duals may  accomplish  much  by  their  subscriptions  to 
public  enterprize;  but  regard  the  expense  of  a rail- 
road at  present  prices.  The  usual  T railroad  iron, 
as  imported  into  this  country  under  lite  present  tar- 
iff, costs  not  ies3  than  $2,000  per  mile  for  the  duty. 
Now  were  this  duty  repealed,  it  would  virtually 
operate  as  so  much  money  actually  subscribed  to  the 
completion  of  a road.  Our  own  manufacturers  can 
make  such  iron  at  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  dollars  per 
ton.  This  I have  from  the  best  authority,  and  from 
a gentleman  who  at  this  time  has  not  less  than  $300,- 
000  invested  in  iron  works.  There  are  at  present 
but  two  manufactories  of  railroad  iron  in  this  coun- 
try; but  I apprehend  many  will  be  induced  to  engage 
therein  on  terms  which  will  produce  an  ample,  sup- 
ply, at  a fair  profit,  on  prices  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  ton.  I sincerely  trust  the  tariff  ou 
railroad  iron  will  be  reduced.  The  importance 
of  this  subject  will  be  duly  considered  by  this  as- 
sembly, and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  facts  which 
gentlemen  here  shall  be  able  to  present,  in  the  course 
of  our  future  deliberations. 

I have  now  passed,  I believe,  through  all  that  we 
can  ask  of  the  general  government,  except  one  to- 
pic. We  must  look  to  a foreign  as  well  as  a home 
market.  The  present  tarifi  is  a barrier  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  foreign  market.  But  I recommend, 
even  if  this  be  so,  that  wc  shall  not  battle  this  here. 
The  balls  of  congress,  not  the  assembly  here  met,  is 
the  place  for  that  discussion.  , 

In  conclusion,  your  position  in  point  of  country  is 
tally  remarkable  for  climate,  fertility,  and  extent; 
but  great  as  it  now  is,  a more  brilliant  destiny  awaits 
you.  It  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  years  before 
you  will  bo  deliberating,  not  how  you  shall  connect 


your  valley  with  the  southeastern  states,  but  how  you 
shall  connect  your  valley  with  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  how,  across  the  continent,  you  shall  connect 
the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  thus  control  the  transit  of  the  products  of  the 
world. 

Let  your  moderation,  harmony,  and  unanimity, 
gentlemen,  set  an  example  which  shall  hereafter 
have  its  effect  in  similar  results,  where  we  trust  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention  will  be  duly  respond- 
ed to.  And  may  the  results  be  such  as  to  p rpetuate 
and  strengthen,  if  possible,  by  other  indissoluble 
bonds  that  intimate  connection  which  shall  ever  be 
our  boast — that,  as  lime  shall  last,  we  may  ever  con- 
tinue over  the  most  prosperous  regions  of  the  world 
the  UNITED  STATES  of  America. 

Mr.  Calhoun  becoming  very  hoarse,  was  compel- 
led to  close  his  remarks,  notwithstanding  repeated 
and  prolonged  calls  to  go  on. 

After  the  inauguration  of  officers,  the  reports  of 
various  committees  of  the  last  convention  were 
called  for  and  read.  Col.  Gadsden  presented  a map 
of  various  railroad  routes  from  the  Mississippi  east- 
ward. 

On  Friday  a motion  was  made  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee on  the  Cumberland  road  which  was  resisted 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Clay,  of  Ala.,  and  withdrawn. 

A committee  on  the  warehousing  system  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Gadsden  presented  for  inspection  a map  show- 
ing every  railroad  propused.  Ordered  to  be  left  on 
the  secretary’s  table. 

A motion  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee, to  consist  of  one  member  from  the  states  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  severally 
to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  constructing  a milita- 
ry road  from  Vandalia,  Illinois,  to  the  Texan  fron- 
tier, and  of  the  propriety  of  granting  alternate  sec- 
tions of  land  in  the  districts  through  which  said  road 
should  pass,  as  a means  of  effecting  this  object. — 
Passed  over,  informally. 

Mr.  of  Illinois,  offered  a resolution  that 

this  convention  only  present  to  congress  a recom- 
mendation of  such  works  as  shall  come  within  the 
harmonious  action  of  both  political  parties,  and  are 
strictly  of  national  importance. 

In  presenting  this  resolution,  the  gentleman  offer- 
ed some  remarks  in  support  thereof,  rather  going 
in  extremis  against  certain  works  of  national  impor- 
tance as  being  local  in  their  character;  and  made 
some  strictures  on  the  expression  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
opening  address,  calling  the  Mt33issppi  river  “an  in- 
land sea.” 

The  president  (Mr.  Calhoun)  rose  and  said: 

I wish  it  to  be  very  distinctly  understood  that  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  construct  roads 
&c.,  is  limited  to  the  purpose  of  defence  of  the  con- 
federated states.  There  is  an  error  in  the  common 
understanding  of  the  words  “national  power”  “gene- 
ral welfare.”  The  words  are  frequently  misapplied. 
There  is  no  “national  power,”  as  applied  to  the  ge- 
neral government,  beyond  what  is  expressed  in  the 
constitution.  We  are,  in  our  confederation,  a con- 
gregation of  nations,  of  sovereign  states,  and  on  that 
feature  our  system  depends.  When  you  say  an  ob- 
ject is  of  national  importance,  you  mean  it  is  of  con- 
stitutional importance.  If  we.  had  no  constitution 
to  bind  us  in  one  compact,  there  would  not 
be  what  is  commonly  called  the  “general  wel- 
fare.” Now  these  things  all  come  back  on  the  one 
grand  feature,  that  we  are  several  nations  congre- 
gated in  one  compact. 

The  general  government  cannot  grant  appropria- 
tions for  local  purposes  not  connected  with  national 
defence.  But  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  naviga- 
ble branches  are  peculiarly  an  object  within  the 
range  of  their  constitutional  aid — it  washes  several 
of  these  sovereign  states — and  in  that  view  it  may 
truly  be  considered  a3  much  an  inland  sea  as  either 
the  Chesapeake  or  Delaware  bays. 

Local  appropriations,  it  is  true,  gentlemen,  are  al- 
ways abused  by  what  i*  commonly  called  “log  roll- 
ing,” and  the  result  thereof  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact, 
which  I stated  yesterday,  that  the  entire  value  of  the 
works  thus  far  completed  by  the  general  government 
in  that  manner  at  the  expense  of  nearly  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a million 
of  dollars. 

1 take  the  liberty,  of  making  these  remarks,  that 
I may  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
then  adopted  by  a very  large  majority. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  various  standing  committees. 

Friday  evening,  JVbu.  14 th. 

On  motion,  Gen.  Gaines  was  elected  vice  president 
on  the  part  of  the  convention  at  large,  and  a com- 
mittee of  three  were  appointed  to  wait  on  him  and 
apprise  him  of  his  election,  who  reported  that  he 
would  take  his  seat  in  the  morning. 
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The  committee  on  the  military  road  through  Ar- 
kansas, to  the  western  frontier,  submitted  their  re- 
port, which  was  received  and  read,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  military  and  naval  resources  and 
defences  of  the  west  and  south.  ' 

Resolxed,  That  the  subject  of  the  continuation  of 
the  national  road  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  military 
and  naval  defences  and  resources  of  the  west  and 
south.  .... 

On  the  third  day  committees  were  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  following  subjects:  j 

We  give  only  the  names  of  the  chairman  of  each. 

On  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  south 
and  west — W.  J.  Barton,  of  Mississippi,  chairman,  j 

On  the  Ohio  River — Thomas  J.  Bingham,  Penn-  j 
sylvania. 

On  the  Western  Rivers — A.  B.  Chambers,  of  Mis-  ■ 
souri. 

On  the  Ship  Canal  to  the  Lakes— W.  Walters,  of 
Illinois.  ...  i 

On  Western  Armory — Henry  Eddy,  of  Illinois. 

On  Military,  Arkansas  Road — D.  H.  Bingham,  of 
Pennsylvania.  j 

On  Forts  and  Defences  Indian  Frontier — A.  G.  ■ 
Myers,  of  Arkansas. 

On  Western  Mails— M.  B.  Winchester,  of  Ten-  j 
Dessee. 

On  the  Western  Marine  Hospital--D.  W.  Chris- 
tian, Memphis. 

On  Reclaiming  Mississippi  Lowlands — D.  Craig- 
head, of  Tennessee. 

On  Agriculture — J.  Pope,  of  Tennessee. 

On  the  railroad  connection  between  the  Mississip- 
pi River  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ports — Robert- 
son Topp,  of  Tennessee. 

On  Warehousing  system — B.  B.  Minor,  of  Virgi- 
nia. 

During  the  day  the  committee  on  the  Military  Ar- 
kansas Road  made  a report,  recommending  an  ap- 
propriation of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the 
general  government  for  this  purpose;  but  their  re- 
port was  referred  to  the  committee  on  military  de- 

fences. 

Dr.  Shanks  declined  to  present  to  the  convention 
a report  (which  had  been  prepared  by  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  in  July  last)  in  consequence 
of  the  able  and  lucid  expositions  of  the  ohjects  of  the 
convention,  as  set  forth  in  the  opening  address  of  the 
president;  but  touched  upon  the  importance  of  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Shank’s  written  report  was  accepted  however, 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  will  he 
found  on  page  196  in  our  last. 

The  convention  adjourned  sine  die  on  Saturday 
night  the  15lh  November. 

The  Editorial  CoRrs  of  ihe  west  and  south  vvere 
fully  represented  at  the  Memphis  convention.  The 
Memphis  Enquirer  says: 

The  editorial  corps.  In  addition  to  those  mention- 
ed in  our  last,  we  have  ascerlained  that  there  is  now 
in  our  city  of  the  editorial  fraternity,  B.  B.  Minor, 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  J D B.  De 
Bow,  late  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  and 
proprietor  ot  the  New  ‘'Commercial  Review  soon 
to  be  started  in  New  Orleans,  'J'.  B Drinker,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Union,  W.  H-  Hurst  of  the  Southern  In- 
telligencer, R.  L.  Sanders,  of  the  New  Orleans  Bee, 
Win.  Walters,  of  the  Illinois  Slate  Register,  T.  A. 
S.  Doniphao,  of  the  Natchez  Free  Trader,  Charles 
Cist,  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser,  Robert  Patterson, 
of  the  Concordia  Intelligencer,  G.  W.  Weissinger, 
of  the  Louisville  Journal,  A.  H.  Arthur,  of  the 
Vicksburg  Whig.  Wm.  Delay,  of  the  Oxford  (Miss.) 
Organizer,  F.  Y.  Rockett,  of  the  Panola  (Miss.) 
Register,  S.  Benton,  of  the  Ripley  ( Miss.)  Adver- 
tiser, J.  J.  Chandler,  of  the  Evansville  Gazette,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  the  Portsmouth  (O.)  Tribune.  We 
feel  not  a little  proud  of  the  delegation  which  the 
press  has  sent  to  the  convention.  We  tender  to  each 
and  all  of  our  confreres  “the  freedom”  of  the  En 
quirer  office  and  of  our  services.  In  other  words, 
they  are  invited  to  “walk  in  and  hang  up  their  hats,” 
and,  if  need  be,  to — “take  our  hat.” 

The  public  were  of  course,  curious  as  to  what 
would  be  the  tone  of  the  state  rights’  party,  in  re- 
ference to  the  proceedings  of  the  Memphis  conven- 
tion, and  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  their  champion,  at  that 
convention. 

The  election,  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  almost  a unani- 
mous vote,  to  the  United  States  senate,  immediately 
after  receiving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  the 
convention,  must  be  considered  as  a full  ratification 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  of  his  course  at  Mem- 
phis- 


The  southern  press,  however,  take  exception  to 
the  Memphis  resolutions.  The  Charleston  Mercury , 
heretofore  so  devoted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  held  the  fol- 
lowing language  on  the  29th  ult. 

Western  Doings.  We  have  foreborne  to  remark 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  convention  at 
Memphis,  till  vve  could  place  before,  our  readers  the 
whole  iri  an  authentic  shape.  We  publish  to-day 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  and  vvere  de- 
signed to  sum  up  the  measures  approved  by  the  body, 
and  given  to  the  country  as  the  grand  scheme  of  fu- 
ture western  action.  Upon  only  one  class  of  these 
recommendations  do  we  design  now  to  remark — 
that  which  affects  the  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  west  now  speaks  with  a voice  of  power — it  is 
the  controlling  section  of  ihe  confederacy,  and  every 
year  augments  ils  preponderance.  How  vastly  im- 
portant then, — since  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
west,  that  vve  should  know  in  season  on  what  princi- 
ples this  new  dictator  is  disposed  to  wield  the  power 
of  the  federal  government.  We  have  spoken  of  this 
subject  often  before,  and  some  time  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  of  this  convention,  we  commented  on  the 
several  projects  of  internal  improvement,  which  the 
western  men  had  urged  upon  congress,  and  to  which 
their  influence  and  vehement  zeal  were  fast  securing 
its  sanction.  We  dreaded  that  these  schemes  would 
be  urged  in  the  convention  and  meet  its  approval. — 
So  it  lias  turned  out.  We  then  treated  these  mea- 
sures as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous, — we  reiter- 
ate this  opinion.  If  the  federal  government  may  do 
all  that  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  propose, 
we  can  see  no  limit  whatever  to  its  power  of  engag- 
ing in  internal  improvements.  Let  us  enumerate  these 
measures. 

1.  It  is  proposed  that  congress  shall  take  under  its 
jurisdiction,  the  Mississippi  river  and  all  its  naviga- 
ble brandies,  with  the  duty  of  clearing  them  of  all 
obstructions  and  making  them  safe  highways  for  the 
tiansit  of  persons  and  produce.  Hence,  three- 
fourths  of  the  navigable  interior  waters  of  the  union 
\ demand  of  the  federal  government  an  illimitable  end- 
less expenditure  for  their  improvement  and  for  the 
private  advantage  of  their  population.  On  what 
principle  of  law  or  justice  are  the  other  fourths  to 
be  excluded.  Are  not  t hey  too  in  the  union, — a part 
of  its  national  wealth,  strength,  and  defence?  If  the 
government  can  improve  all  the  rivers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  it  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  it  can 
, improve  all  the  rivers  of  the  union. 

! 2.  It  is  proposed  that  congress  shall  at  whatever 

cost,  deepen  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  it 
can  be  entered  by  ships  of  the  largest  class.  The 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  entrance  to  a harbor.  As 
there  are  many  other  harbors  that  would  be  much 
safer  and  more  frequented,  if  they  could  be  perma- 
j nently  deeper,  we  see  nothing  in  this  case  to  make 
it  a rule  by  itself,  and  vie  conclude  that  if  congress 
can  appropriate  money  for  this,  it  can  generelly  re- 
move the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  navigable  rivers. 

| 3-  It  is  proposed  that  congress  shall  protect  the 

city  of  St.  Louis  against  a threatened  change  in  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi.  The  supposed  etiange 
would  injure  the  place;  diminish  the  value  of  pro 
perty  in  it,  and  perhaps  render  it  necessary  to  build 
I the  business  part  of  it  on  a new  foundation.  If  the 
government  can  do  this,  it  can  properly  take  under 
its  care  every  city  of  the  union,  and  see  that  they 
'suffer  no  loss  from  the  waywardness  of  their  rivers 
! or  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 

i 4.  It  is  proposed  that  congress  shall  construct  a 
ship  canal  Iroin  lake  Michigan  to  tiie  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  Illinois  river.  The  object  is  to  connect 
I sections  of  the  country  not  connected  by  nature,  and 
' so  render  the  transit  of  persons  and  property  easy.— 

! The  arguments  which  would  justify  the  appropria- 
tion in  this  case,  would  equally  justify  it  in  any 
I oiher,  the  same  in  kind,  whatever  the  degree  of 
benefit  to  be  anticipated.  Accordingly,  wherever 
the  construction  of  canals  will  connect  different  sec- 
tions of  the  union,  and  improve  the  means  of  trans- 
porting either  public  or  private  property,  the  govern- 
ment is  tree  to  do  the  work. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  measures  which  the 
Memphis  convention  propose  for  the  action  of  the 
federal  government.  There  are  certain  arguments 
in  llieir  favor,  and  certain  consequences  dependent 
on  their  sanctions,  that  we  shall  consider  in  our  next. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


The  legislature  convened  at  Columbia  on  the 
24th  ultimo. 

United  States  senators. — Gov.  Aiken’s  annual  mes- 
sage was  delivered  on  the  25th,  accompanied  by  a 
ietter  from  the  Hon.  Daniel  E.  Huger,  resigning 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate.  The  legisla- 


ture proceeded  on  the  26th  to  ballot  for  a senator  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  whereupon,  John  C.  Calhoun 
having  received  192  of  the  197  votes,  was  declared 
duly  elected.  We  insert  parts  of 

GOVERNOR  AIKEN’S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

The  message  commences  as  follows: 

We  assemble  again  for  ihe  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing the  important  duties  devolved  upon  us  by  the 
constitution,  under  circumstances  which  call  for  the 
most  grateful  acknowledgements  of  our  people  to 
the  beneficent  Dispenser  of  all  good.  Notwithstand- 
ing a partial  failure  in  the  crops  of  grain  and  cotton, 
during  the  current  year,  gives  reason  to  apprehend 
some  distress  amongst  a portion  of  our  citizens,  and 
some  curtailment  in  our  foreign  trade,  yet  the  unpa- 
ralleled health  of  every  quarter  of  the  state,  and  of 
every  class  of  Ihe  population — the  as  yet  unbroken 
peace  which  our  country  has  preserved  with  all  na- 
tions— the  tranquillity  enjoyed — the  confidence  im- 
parted, and  the  progress  our  people  have  been  ena- 
bled to  make,  in  all  the  industrial  arts,  and  pursuits, 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  have  so  immeasurably 
counterbalanced  the  vicissitudes  to  which  I have  ad- 
verted, that  I may  safely  congratulate  you,  on  the 
condition  of  our  commonwealth.  But  even  while 
we  are  exchanging  felicitations  on  a condition  so 
blessed  beyond  the  lot  of  almost  every  other  people 
on  the  earth,  the  history  of  the  past  painfully  re- 
| minds  us  how  far  short  it  falls  of  that  pitch  of  pros- 
! perity  to  which  we  might  rightfully  have  attained, 
had  the  sacred  compacts  of  the  federal  constitution 
been  respected,  and  the  blighting  influencas  of  the 
protective  policy  never  grafted  its  baleful  measures 
'on  the  federal  legislature,  to  wring  from  the  indus- 
' try  qf  our  people  so  large  a portion  of  the  fruits  of 
j its  lawful  labor. 

J turn  with  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  federal  injustice,  to  felicitate  you  on  the 
healthful  and  harmonious  operations  of  the  state 
government.  All  its  departments  have  so  discharged 
llieir  duties  as  to  secure  the  public  peace,  and  give 
ample  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  persons, 
property,  and  rights  of  the  community,  while  the 
people  of  tiiis  state  have  exhibited  a continued  love 
of  order,  for  which  they  have  ever  been  distinguish- 
ed. Tiie  most  perfect  tranquillity  has  been  main- 
tained within  all  our  borders  by  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy of  the  laws,  and  the  advancement  of  tiie 
people  in  virtue,  industry,  and  morality,  has  never 
been  more  satisfactory. 

The  repprts  of  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, will  furnish  you  with  details  of  their  condi- 
tion and  operations. 

That  of  the  comptroller  general,  covering  the  re- 
ports of  the  two  treasuries,  will  exhibit  to  you  the 
income  of  the  state,  and  the  various  sources  of  re- 
venue from  whence  it  is  derived,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  laws  making  appropria  lions. 

[finances] 

The  reports  of  tiie  treasurer’s,  the  governor  re- 
marks: “present  a highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
ordinary  financial  affairs  of  the  slate.  The  taxes 
are  moderate,  and  are  promptly  and  cheerfully  paid 
by  the  people,  and  yet  they  afford  means  to  meet  all 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  slate.  The  report  also 
shows  rather  an  unfavorable  condition,  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  taxation  in  reference  to  expenditure  is 
concerned,  and  it  will  of  course  require  at  your 
hands,  a careful  consideration.” 

[public  debt.] 

The  public  debt  is  closely  and  intimately  blended 
with  all  considerations  of  the  finances  of  (lie  stale, 
and  must  always  continue  to  be  a subject  ol  the 
deepest  interest  to  tier  character  and  wellare;  it  will 
therefore,  ever  command  the  most  careful  coirsidera- 
liun  of  the  legislature,  it  had  its  com  ..encement  in 
the  obligations  incurred  by  tiie  revolutionary  war; 
the  three  per  cents  are  the  last  remnants  of  that 
deot;  a far  larger  portion  in  the  internal  improve- 
ments from  1822  to  1826;  a sma  ll  and  honorable  part 
was  a contribution  to  the  family  ol  Mr.  Jefferson, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  country;  and  another,  and 
tar  greater  than  all,  was  incurred  for  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  city  of  Charleston,  when 
Uestroyed  by  fire  in  1838;  and  the  iast  ilein  was  ad- 
ded, to  pay  ihe  subscription  to  the  S.  W.  R.  R. 
bank.  These  several  debts  were  all  funded;  tiie 
stocks  were  payable  from  the  1st  of  January,  184U, 
to  tiie  1st  of  January,  1870,  and  they  amounted  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1840,  to  the  sum  of  $4,553,770  91 
cents.  Up  to  this  time,  all  interest  and  each  instal- 
ment of  principal  as  it  became  due,  has  heen  punc- 
tually met  and  paid.  Of  the  principal  there  now 
remains  due  $3,234,502  31  cents.  Tuere  seems  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  each  future  instalment  of 
this  debt  will  be  met,  and  the  whole  amount  extin- 
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guished  through  the  means  provided,  and  set  apart 
by  the  state  for  that  purpose.  Owing  to  the  scrupu- 
lous integrity  with  which  she  has  fulfilled  all  her  en- 
gagements, and  the  punctual  regularity  in  paying  the 
interest,  and  in  meeting  and  discharging  the  instal- 
ments of  her  debt  by  the  slate,  the  credit  of  South 
Carolina  has  never  suffered  the  least  blemish  o 
shock  in  Europe  or  America;  and  it  is  a subject  of 
justifiable  pride,  that  her  obligations  maintain  their 
positiou  with  the  highest  of  our  sister  states  in  the 
money  markets,  and  are  now  above  par  wherever 
they  are  found.  A character  and  public  credit,  so 
enviable  and  so  valuable,  as  a resource  in  times  of 
trial  and  difficulty,  should  be  nourished  and  guarded 
with  most  scrupulous  care,  not  less  from  a rigid 
principle  of  inflexible  honesty,  than  from  considera- 
tions of  profound  state  policy. 

[the  military  department.] 

“1  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  very 
excellent  condition.  No  military  can  excel  that  of 
this  state,  in  the  zeal  with  which  their  duties  are 
fulfilled,  or  the  zeal  and  ability  which  characterize 
its  officers.  South  Carolina  may  well  feel  an  honest 
pride  in  ther  efficiency,  and  a firm  reliance  on  their 
powers,  in  case  of  any  emergency.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  their  proficiency,  and  military  spirit,  is  due 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  adjutant  general,  to 
whose  report  I would  call  your  attention  for  any  in- 
formation in  relation  to  this  subject.” 

[the  military  acadamies  ] 

“I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the  one 
in  Charleston  is  satisfactory  to  its  friends,  but  regret 


not  questioned  by  any  American  state  for  fourteen 
years;  when  the  first  resolutions  of  Massachusetts 
were  levelled  against  it.  It  is  true  that  Great  Brit 
ain  did  complain  at  an  early  date  alter  the  passage 
of  the  act,  to  the  general  government,  as  stated  in 
the  protest  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  Mr.  Wirt,  then  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  did  give  the  opinion  which  is  quoted  in  the 
protest  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law — but 
South  Carolina  never  for  one  moment  “yielded”  her 
convictions  that  she  was  right,  nor  her  determina- 
tion to  maintain  her  position,  as  Massachusetts  erro- 
neously asserts. 

1 can  have  no  desire  to  comment  either  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  facts  displayed  in  this  assertion, 
nor  on  the  unkind  insinuation  which  accompanies  it, 
that  South  Carolina  yielded  to  fears,  of  a powerful 
foreign  nation,  what  she  refused  to  justice  and  a 
sister  state.  She  felt  she  was  right,  that  she  was 
sustained  by  every  principle  of  law,  by  every  feel- 
ing of  true  humanity,  and  hy  every  motive  of  self- 
preservation,  and  duty  to  her  own  people,  and  she 
therefore  stood  firmly  to  her  ground.  She  yielded 
then  as  little  as  she  does  now,  to  the  implied  threats 
of  “retaliation”  made  by  Massachusetts.  The  ac- 
quiescence of  foreign  powers  and  of  our  sister  states 
was  undisturbed  by  any  exception  until  1836.  A few 
years  preceding  that  period,  a new  spirit  had  broken 
out  in  England,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  to  which  Massachusetts  belongs,  and  of  which 
she  has  long  assumed  to  be  the  leader.  At  first  its 
direction  was  against  the  slave  institutions  of  the 
| English  colonies.  Tho  emancipation  of  the  slaves 


that  circumstances  have  occurred  which  materially  ' being  accomplished,  the  whole  torrent  of  fanaticism, 
...  .l-  ‘u_‘  1 --  ^ 1 L " rabid  with  incons ide.*,te  zeal,  and  fomenting  with 

j political  stimulants,  turned  its  immitigable  fury, 


afl'ecl  the  usefulness  of  that  located  in  Columbia.” 

[the  bank  of  the  state.] 

During  the  past  year,  this  institution  has  steadily  j upon  our  devoted  land. 


It  was  then  that  was  sud- 


discharged  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  its  charter,!  denly  broken,  that  deep  repose  of  seventeen  years, 
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and  the  directions  of  the  legislature.  Its  operations 
show  a settled  and  profitable  business,  which  has 
yielded  a fair  and  satisfactory  income  to  the  state. — 
The  balance  of  the  stocks  of  1824,  remaining  uncan- 
celled, was  paid  off  in  January  last  when  it  fell  due, 
amounting  to  $156,319  32  cts.  Besides  this  s£7,500 
of  the  fire  loans  bonds,  due  in  1858,  were  purchased 
in  London,  brought  home  and  cancelled,  reducing 
the  public  debt  by  $33,333  33  cents  more,  making  in 


in  which  from  1822  to  1839,  these  rights  of  her  co- 
lored population,  now  so  vehemently  alleged  to  have 
been  invaded,  slumbered  unheeded  or  unremember- 
ed, during  all  which  time,  the  claims  of  humanity, 
“the  paramount  duty”  of  the  state  and  honor  of 
Massachusetts  now  so  sensitively  touched,  were 
lulled  into  utter  forgetfulness  or  inaction.  Thence- 
forward arose  a vitality  however,  which  never  since 
has  known  repose.  As  the  war  increased,  and  they 


the  aggregate,  a reduction  of  the  state  liabilities  of  who  waged  it  against  the  institutions  of  the  south, 


$189,652  65  cts.  The  purchase  and  cancellation  of 
these  stocks  by  the  bank,  have  been  in  conformity 


under  the  name  of  abolitionists,  and  from  a few  in- 
dividuals regulated  by  a comparatively  moderate 


with  the  wishes  of  the  state,  and  will  no  doubt  meet ! zeal,  swelled  into  a large  party,  animated  by  a ran- 


your  approbation.  The  wisdom  of  state  institutions 
of  this  character  has  been  a question  of  great  per- 
plexity and  much  discussion,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  reflect  whether  its  continuance 
would  be  desirable  after  the  expiration  of  its  char- 
ter, whtch  will  take  place  in  1856. 

[MASSACHUSETTS  PROTEST.] 

1 herewith  lay  before  you,  tne  protest  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  against  Suu.h  Carolina,  and 
the  Jaws,  which  she  has,  in  the  high  duties  of  self- 
preservation,  and  in  the  exercise  of  her  undoubted 
rights,  seen  fit  to  enact,  prohibiting  the  ingress  of 
free  persons  of  color,  who  are  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  her  own  population.  You  cannot  but 
be  pat. dully  struck,  with  the  unfriendly  temper  and 
inflammatory  tone  of  this  remarkable  document. — 
The  calmness  and  dignity  ol  South  Carolina,  resting 
upon  the  consciousness  of  being  in  the  right,  and  the 
sense  of  what  is  cue  to  her  own  character,  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  lieated  denunciations,  by  undeserved  in- 
vestive,  by  unkind  insinuations,  uor  even  by  unfound 
ed  impeachments,  She  well  knows  that  when  rea- 
son tails,  passion  rages.  Against  the  folly  and  weak- 
ness, into  which  it  leads  stales  as  well  as  individuals, 
she  will  from  respect  to  herself  and  to  the  world, 
endeavor  to  guaru  herself,  and  thus  avoid  the  dis- 
courtesies and  violations,  ol  national  comity,  into 
whtch,  it  is  sure  to  betray.  The  simple  history  of 
the  legislation,  and  the  circumstances  ol  the  contro- 
versy which  lias  been  unhappily  fomented  by  Massa- 
chusetts, m the  best  vindication  of  South  Carolina. — 
It  is  briefly  this.  In  1822,  a must  dangerous  and  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  of  the  black  population  in  and 
about  Charleston  was  discovered.  It  had  tnen  chief- 
ly planned  and  devised  by  foreign  free  persons  of  co- 
lor, who  had  seduced  and  conducted  the  native  free 
blacks  and  slaves.  The  schemes  of  their  operation 
embrace  the  burning  and  plunder  of  the  c.ity,  des- 
truction ol  tile  and  other  enormities.  The  trial  of 
the  culprits  elicited  the  most  irrefragable  evidence 
of  their  active  agency,  and  of  the  bangers  arising 
from  tho  intermingling  of  the  foreign  blacks  with 
our  slaves,  and  humanity  demanded,  beth  for  the 
slave  and  the  master,  that  they  should  be  protected 
from  the  seductions.  The  act  of  1822,  was  there 
fore  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  this  legislation;  it  was  revised  and  re-enacted  with 
some  immaterial  alterations  in  1836.  The  reasona- 
bleness, the  humauity,  the  propriety  of  this  act,  was 


corous  hostility,  dragging  politics  into  its  associa 
tions  and  holding  in  some  states,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts especially,  the  balance  of  power,  the  political 
coincident  action  of  our  sister  state  commenced 
against  us — progressed — and  made  its  final  develop- 
ment in  that  extraordinary  mission,  of  her  accredit- 
ed agent  in  December  last. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1839,  followed  up  by  her  resolves  of 
1842-43,  and  ’44,  and  finally  hy  this  protest,  abound- 
ing, as  all  do  with  uncontrovertible  evidence  of  un- 
friendly feelings,  make  up,  but  a part  of  the  action 
of  her  constituted  authorities  in  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  of  her  representatives  in  the  national 
! councils,  of  the  same  aggressive  character.  SjuUi 
Carolina  has  never  interfered  with  the  institutions 
or  people  of  other  states;  she  has  indulged  in  no  spe- 
culations dangerous  to  the  peace  of  her  sisters  in  the 
confederacy,  stie  has  given  no  countenance,  to  mea- 
sures or  doctrines,  which  could  stimulate  insurrec- 
tion, desoiale  stales,  ot  lead  to  the  carnage  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  She  has  simply  taken  such 
precautions,  as  would  to  her  best  judgment  prevent 
all  tnese,  and  other  accumulated  horrors  of  servile 
war,  from  visiting  her  domains;  of  guarding  a happv 
and  peaceful  race,  from  crimes  and  punishments,  at 
which  humanity  shudders.  She  has  disquieted  no 
peaceful  neighbors,  by  intrusive  missions  of  accredi- 
ted agents,  to  question  and  destroy  the  safeguards 
which  protect,  preserve,  and  defend,  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  people  from  massacre  and  arson. — 
She  has  ouly  excluded  u particular  class  of  persons, 
as  she  has  a right  to  exclude  infectious  disease.  The 
broad  seal  of  the  stale  cannot  sanctify  sedition,  nor 
insurrection,  nor  murder,  any  more  than  it  can  sanc- 
tify what  may  induce  them;  nor  are  states  more 
bound  to  stand  by,  while  the  existence  of  all  they 
hold  dear,  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  than  a man  is 
bound  to  be  quiet,  while  the  blow  which  is  to  deprive 
him  of  life,  is  descending  upon  his  head.  The  whole 
course  of  her  legislation  is  purely  defensive.  All 
she  asks,  is  to  be  let  alone,  nor  will  she,  while  there 
remains  to  her  one  particle  of  wisdom  or  spirit,  sur- 
render the  rights  which  pertain  to  her  sovereignty, 
nor  the  measures  necessary  to  their  preservation. — 
Passing  by  all  the  other  slave  holding  states,  Massa- 
chusetts has  honored  South  Carolina,  by  singling  her 
out,  as  the  object  of  her  criminations,  and  has  ar- 
raigned her  before  the  Christian  and  civilized  world, 


for  conduct,  incompatible  with  her  constitutional  and 
social  obligations,  with  the  comity  of  nations,  with 
humanity,  civilization,  and  Christianity;  and  for  what? 
For  simply  guarding  herself  against  the  invasion  of 
her  peace,  the  slaughter  of  her  people,  and  the  de- 
solation of  her  country.  Because  she  is  not  one  of 
those  who  can  coldly  look  on  sacked  and  burning 
cities,  and  blood-stained  streets,  on  the  ruin  of  her 
country  and  the  carnage  of  her  people,  and  exclaim 
in  the  exultant  hatred  of  mad  fanaticism,  or  in  the 
malignant  vengeance  of  disappointed  hopes,  “let  it 
come,  let  it  come.” 

South  Carolina  responds  to  her  charges,  and  meets 
Massachusetts  before  the  civilized  world — she  cheer- 
fully leaves  it  to  the  present,  and  after  ages,  to  those 
now  living  and  to  posterity,  to  decide  who  has  been 
the  aggressor,  whose  peace  has  been  invaded,  whoso 
rights  have  been  infringed,  and  who  has  most  faith- 
fully adhered  to,  and  performed  all  her  social,  Chris- 
tian, and  political  obligations.  And  should  Massa- 
chusetts carry  out  her  implied  threats  of  “retalia- 
tion,” and  the  withdrawal  within  her  borders,  from 
South  Carolina,  of  the  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
federal  compact,  the  enlightened  judgment  of  pre- 
sent and  future  times,  will  not  fail  to  fix  a just  con- 
sideration on  these,  as  unanswerable  evidences  of 
unkindness  and  hostility.  If  the  dismemberment 
and  disruption  of  this  confederacy  as  darkly  implied, 
are  to  be  the  consequences  of  South  Carolina’s 
refusing  to  disrobe  herself  of  her  sovereign  rights, 
and  submitting  to  the  humiliating  abandonment  of 
her  people  and  property  to  the  mercies  of  those,  who 
show  so  little  knowledge  or  care  for  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  expose  them;  she  must  even  bear 
these,  rather  than  brave  the  greater  horrors,  to 
which  the  inglorious  surrender  of  her  rights  and 
honor,  would  subject  them. 

[THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF.] 

I regret,  that  I cannot  report  to  you,  any  relaxa- 
tion in  the  legislation  of  the  federal  government,  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  The  tariff 
act  of  1842,  which  embodies  every  obnoxious  cha- 
racteristic of  its  predecessors,  for  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  classes,  remains  unchanged.  Against  this  po- 
licy and  course  of  federal  legislation,  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  has  ever  opposed  unvarying  resist- 
ance. In  the  recent  transfer  of  power,  from  the 
authors  of  the  tariff  of  1342,  to  those  who  are  so- 
lemnly pledged  to  reform  it,  and  to  extend  to  the 
south,  that  justice,  which  has  been  denied  and  with- 
held, we  have  every  right  to  consider  that  there  has 
been  a decision  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  principle  of  protection,  and  in  favor  of 
the  constitutional  doctrines  of  fair,  equal,  and  just 
taxation.  The  present  federal  executive,  in  an  elec- 
tion, in  which,  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  anti- 
protective  and  true  revenue  taxation  was  one  of  the 
chief  issues  before  the  people,  has  been  triumphant- 
ly elevated  to  power,  over  the  very  author  of  the 
protective  system;  arid  at  the  same  time  both  branch- 
es of  the  federal  legislature  have  passed  to  his  poli- 
tical associates.  The  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  therefore  now  in  the  hands  of  those,  who 
star.d  committed  to  render  us  justice.  To  the  suc- 
cess of  this  happy  revolution,  no  portion  of  the 
Union  contributed  with  so  much  unanimity,  as  South 
Carolina.  Relying  on  the  good  faith  and  firm  prin- 
ciples of  the  candidate,  and  discarding  every  per- 
sonal or  selfish  feeling,  she  gave  to  him,  and  the 
great  cause  of  which  he  was  the  exponent,  every 
effort  of  an  ardent,  confiding,  and  generous  people. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
confidence  will  be  deceived,  or  that  every  proper  and 
constitutional  means  will  not  be  used,  to  fulfil  the 
expectations,  which  we  have  a right  to  entertain 
from  the  executive.  It  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  but  justice  to  a new  administration,  to 
await  the  development  of  its  course  and  policy;  and 
prudence  and  justice  to  ourselves,  not  less  urgently 
recommend  present  forbearance,  from  any  action 
which  might  embarrass  the  federal  efforts  for  the 
just  reduction  of  duties  to  the  revenue  standard. 

[ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS.] 

Since  your  last  adjournment,  an  event  of  the  high- 
est public  importance  has  been  most  gratifyingly 
consummated,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U. 
States.  No  circumstance,  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  (except  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,)  has  been  fraught  with  consequences 
of  higher  moment.  The  noble  territory  which  has 
been  acquired,  adds  by  its  location  immensely  to  the 
safety  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  whole  Union, 
while  by  its  peculiar  association  with  the  south,  its 
admission  into  the  confederacy  gives  such  union  and 
stability  to  them  and  their  institutions,  as  enables 
them  to  put  at  defiance  any  assault  of  outward  en- 
mity or  inward  treason.  Immortal  honor,  is  due  to 
the  great  minds  which  conceived,  the  firm  spirits 
which  sustained,  and  the  patriotic  people  who  have 
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consummated  this  greatest  of  all  triumphs,  over  the 
combinations  and  intrigues  of  foreign  hostility  and 
domestic  plotting. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  for  me,  to  invokt- 
for  your  deliberations,  the  superintending  influent-, 
of  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  without  whose  apporhation,  the  utmost  efforts  of 
human  wisdom,  are  fruitless  and  unavailing.  Ma\ 
he  preserve  and  guide  you  through  whatever  diffi- 
culties shall  surround  you,  and  shed  surh  light  upon 
your  counsels,  as  will  cause  all  your  arts  to  redound 
to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  state. 

WILLIAM  AIKEN. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGEESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

December  1. — This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  con- 
stitution for  the  meeting  of  the  29th  congress,  at  12 
o’clock  the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  and  ex  officio  president  of  the 
senate,  took  the  chair.  The  following  named  sena 
tors  whose  terms  were  unexpired  appeared: 

From  Maine — Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Fairfield. 

From  Mew  Hampshire — Mr.  Atherton. 

From  Vermont — Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Upham. 

From  Connecticut — Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Niles. 
From  Rhode  Island — Mr.  Greene  and  Mr  Simmons. 
From  Mew  York — Mr.  Dix. 

From  Mew  Jersey — Mr.  Dayton  and  Mr.  Miller. 

F>  •om  Pennsylvania — Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Sturgeon. 
From  Delaware — Mr.T.  Claytonand  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton 
From  Maryland — Mr.  R.  Johnson. 

From  Virginia — Mr.  Archer. 

FromM.  Carolina — Mr.  Mangum  and  Mr.  Haywood. 
From  S Carolina — Mr.  McDuffie. 

From  Georgia — Mr.  Colquitt. 

From  Alabama — Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Bagby. 

F.'.om  Mississippi — Mr.  Speight. 

From  Louisiana — Mr.  H.  Johnson. 

From  Kentucky — Mr.  Crittenden. 

From  Ohio — Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Corwin. 

From  Indiana — Mr.  Hannegan. 

From  Illinois — Mr.  Semple  and  Mr.  Breese. 

From  Missouri — Mi.  Benton  and  Mr.  Atchison. 

From  Arkansas — Mr.  Ashley  and  Mr.  Sevier. 

From  Michigan — Mr.  Cass. 

The  credentials  of  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, elected  a senator  to  supply  the.  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bales; 
the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  Benning  W.  Jenness,  ap- 
pointed a senator  by  the  governor  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  the  credentials 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Wr.  Chalmers,  appointed  a senator  by 
the  governor  of  Mississippi,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  resigned;  the  credentials 
of  the  Hon.  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  elected  a senator  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  for  the  term 
of  sis  years;  and  the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  David 
Levy  and  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Westcott,  senators  elect  from 
the  state  of  Florida,  for  the  constitutional  term,  were 
received  and  read,  arid  these  gentlemen  were  sev) 
erally  qualified  and  took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Sevier  then  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion.— 

Resolved,  That  the  senate  proceed  to  ascertain  the 
classes  in  which  the  senators  from  the  state  of  Flo- 
rida shall  be  inserted  in  conformity  to  the  resolution 
of  the  14th  day  of  May,  1789,  and  as  the  constitu- 
tion requires;  that  the  secretary  put  into  the  ballot 
bos  two  papers  of  equal  size,  one  of  which  shall  be 
numbered  two,  and  one  of  which  shall  be  numbered 
three,  and  each  senator  shall  draw  one  out;  and  the 
senator  who  shall  draw  the  paper  numbered  two, 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  class  of  senators  whose  terms 
of  service  will  expire  the  3d  day  of  March,  1849; 
and  the  senator  who  shall  draw  the  paper  number- 
ed three  shall  be  inserted  in  the  class  of  senators 
whose  terms  of  service  will  expire  the  3J  day  of 
March,  1851. 

Mr.  Archer  moved  that  the  subject  lie  over  till  to- 
. morrow;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  it  was  ordered  (hat 
the  usual  number  of  newspapers  (not  exceeding  three) 
be  supplied  to  each  senator  during  the  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  it  was — 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  acquaint 
the  house  that  the  senate  is  ready  to  proceed  to  bu- 
siness. 

Mr.  Speight  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  jointly 
with  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
house  of  representatives  to  wait  on  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  inform  him  that  quorums  of 
both  houses  have  assembled,  and  that  congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be] 
pleased  to  make-  j 


Mr.  Crittenden  gave  notice  that  on  to-morrow  he 
' ould  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  following  hills:  A 
bill  for  the  purchase  by  the  United  Stales  of  the 
stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  company, 
and  a bill  for  the  improvement  of  the,  navigation  ol 
the  rivers  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  2 d.  Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Jarnagin, 

and  Pearce  appeared  in  their  seats. 

Messrs.  Speight  and  Upham  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  president,  and  inform 
him  that  the  congress  being  organized,  were  pre 
pared  to  receive  any  communication  from  him. 

Mr.  Crittenden  introduced  bills  for  the  several  ob- 
jects of  which  he  yesterday  gave  notice. 

The  president’s  annual  message  wa*  then  an- 
nounced and  read,  and  on  motion  of- Mr.  Speight 
3530  extra  copies,  and  1500  extra  copies  of  its  ac- 
co  npanying  documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Allen  submitted  a motion  for  the  printing  of 
23,000  additional  copies  with  so  much  of  the  docu- 
ments as  may  have  relation  to  the.  Oregon  contro- 
versy. Lies  over  by  rule  till  to-morrow. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  3d.  Mr.  Allen's  motion,  made  on  yes- 
terday, vvas  agreed  to. 

| The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry was  laid  before  the  senate.  Mr.  Speight  moved 
the  printing  of  5000  extra  copies.  Ordered. 

Mr.  Speight  submitted  a resolution  for  informa- 
tion from  the  president  on  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  fortifying  Ship  island  on  the  coast  of 
Mississippi. 

A resolution  offered  on  yesterday  by  Mr.  Speight, 
calling  for  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
appoinied  in  pursuance  of  act  of  23d  of  August, 
1842,  iri  relation  to  claims  arising  from  the  treaty  of 
Dancing  Rabbit  creek,  was  adopted. 

December  4.  Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  offered  a re- 
solution authrrizing  the  vice  president  (Mr.  Dallas) 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  the 
standing  committees. 

A debate  ensued  on  this  proposition— Messrs.  Al- 
len, and  Breese  advocating  it,  and  Messrs.  Mangum 
and  Benton,  opposing  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  the  resolution 
was  rejected — ayes  20,  nays  21. 

A resolution  was  then  adopted  fixing  on  Monday 
next  as  the  day  on  which  the  senate  would  elect,  by 
ballot,  the  standing  committees. 

i’he  senate  then  adjourned  over  to  Monday,  the 
8th  inst. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday,  Dec.  1.  The  clerk,  (B.  B.  French)  of 
the  last  congress,  at  12  o’clock,  M.  called  the  mem- 
ners  ot  the  house  to  order,  and  having  proceeded 
through  their  list  of  224  members,  he  announced 
that  212  had  answered  to  their  names,  and  a majori- 
ty being  present,  a quorum  existed,  and  that  it  was 
competent  therefore  for  the  members  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  their  speaker. 

Of  the  224  members,  there  were  present  212.— 
The  absent  were  as  follows: 

From  New  York— Chas.  H.  Carroll,  1;  from  Ohio, 
Alien  G.  Thurman,  1;  from  Louisiana,  John  Slidell, 
1 1 from  Mississippi,  Steven  Adams,  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  Robert  VV.  Roberts,  3;  from  Alabama,  Edward 
S.  Dargiti,  1;  from  Missouri,  John  Phelps,  1.  Total 
8.  Vacancies,  viz:  In  New  Hampshire,  1;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1;  in  Georgia,  1;  in  Tennessee,  1. 

Upon  the  announcement  by  the  clerk  that  a quo 
rum  was  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Va.  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  viva  voce  (as  required  by  their  rules) 
their  speaker.  The  list  having  been  gone  through 
with,  the  result  was  as  follows. 

Voles  cast, 

Necessary  to  a choice, 

John  IV.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  had  received 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio, 

Moses  Norris,  of  New  Hampshire, 

William  S.  Miller,  of  New  York, 

Robert  C.  Winlhrop,  of  Massachusetts, 

Daniel  M . Barringer,  of  N.  Carolina, 

John  G.  Chapman,  of  Maryland, 

J.  H.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania 
Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania, 


The  following  is  the  vote  in  detail: 

For  John  W.  Davis — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  An- 
derson, Bay  ly,  Bodinger,  Benton,  James  Black,  J.  A. 
Black,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brodhead,  Wm. 
G Brown,  Calhcart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb.  Colin, 
Constable,  Culio.u,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel, 
D"  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Droin- 
goole,  Dunlap,  Edsall,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Faran, 
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Ficklin.  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles,  Goodyear, 
Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin.  Haralson,  Henley,  Hoge, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edward  W. 
Hubard,  Hungerford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Chas. 
J.  lnger3oll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Jos.  John- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  G W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones, 
Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Leake,  Leib, 
Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClean,  McClelland, 
McClernand,  McConnell,  McCrate,  McDowell,  Mc- 
Kay, J.  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Morris,  Mo’se, 
Moulton,  Niven,  Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne,  Per- 
rill,  Pettit,  Price,  Ralhbun,  Reid,  Reife,  Ritter, 
Russell,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  Leonard  H. 
Simms,  Thos.  Smith.  Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Stark- 
weather, St.  John,  Strong,  Sykes,  Taylor,  James 
Thompson,  Jacob  Thomp-on,  Tibbatts,  Treadway, 
Wentworth,  Wheaton,  Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot, 
Wood,  Woodworth,  Yell,  and  Yost — 120. 

For  Samuel  F Vinton — Messrs.  Abbot,  John  Quincy 
Adam*,  Arnold,  Ashmun,  Baker,  Barringer,  Bell, 
Blanchard,  Milton  Brown.  Buffington, Cabell,  Cocke, 
Collamer,  Cranston,  Cmzier,  Culver,  Darragh.  G. 
Davis,  Delano,  Dixon.  Dockery,  Ewing,  Foot,  Gen- 
try. Gnld ings,  Grider,  Grinnrll,  Hampton,  Harper, 
Herri-k.  Hilliard.  Elias  B.  Holmes,  John  W.  Hous- 
ton, Sam  D.  Hubbard.  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt, 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Daniel  P King,  Thos.  Butler 
King,  Lewis.  McGaugbey,  McHenry,  Mcllvaine, 
Marsh,  Moseley,  Pendleton,  Pollock,  Ramsey.  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  R ink,  Schenck, 
Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strolim,  Thibodeaux, 
Thomasson,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Tilden,  Toombs, 
Trumbo,  Vanee,  White,  Winthrop,  Wright,  and 
Young— 72. 

For  Moses  Morris — Messrs.  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Rhetl,  Seddon,  A.  D.  Sims,  Simpson,  Woodward, 
Yancey,  and  Harmansou — 9. 

For  Wm.  S . Miller — Messrs.  Wm  W.  Campbell, 
J.  H.  Campbell,  Levin,  Seaman,  and  Woodruff — 5. 

For  Andrew  Stewart — Mr.  J din  G.  Chapman — 1. 

For  Daniel  L Barringer — Mr.  Graham  — 1. 

For  John  G.  Chapman — Mr.  Long— 1. 

For  John  H Campbell — Mr.  Miller — 1. 

For  Robert  C Winlhorp — Mr.  Vinton — . 

The  speaker  elect,  having  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Vinton,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  McKay,  of  N.  C.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  clerk,  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Davis  having 
asuumed  his  station  spoke  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen — Permit  me  to  tender  to  you  my  most 
sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  in  calling  me  to  preside  over 
your  deliberations.  Distrusting,  as  I do,  my  ability 
to  discharge  the  functions  appertaining  to  the  chair 
appropriately,  I shall  have  to  draw  largely  aud  often 
upon  that  kindness  and  partiality  which  you  have 
just  extended  to  me  with  such  unhesitating  cordiality. 

‘‘I  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  my  duly  as  your 
presiding  officer  faithfully  and  impartially,  strictly 
enforcing  such  rules  and  regulations  as  you,  in  your 
wisdom  may  adopt  for  your  government.  I hope 
the  session  may  be  peaceful  and  prosperous;  and  I 
indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  in  due  season  arrive 
at  such  legislative  enactments  as  shall  subserve  the 
public  interest,  and  promote  the  welfare,  the  peace, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  this  hope,  I 
am  confident,  is  cordially  reciprocated  on  your  part. 

“Gentlemen,  my  duties,  1 know,  are  as  arduous 
as  they  are  responsible;  but  I shall  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge them  with  fidelity,  knowing  no  party  but  the 
people,  and  no  locality  but  the  country.’’ 

The  oath  of  office,  as  required  by  the  sixth  artiele 
of  the  constitution,  and  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
congress  of  the  1st  June,  1789,  to  wit:  “ That  I will 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ,”  was  then 
administered  to  the  speaker  by  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

The  same  oath  prescribed  in  the  act  of  June  1789, 
was  then  administered  by  the  speaker  to  each  of  the 
members  present,  beginning  with  those  of  the  state 
of  Maine. 

Mr.  T Thompson  expressed  a wisli  to  offer  a re- 
solution in  pursuance,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams,  to  congressional  custom,  to  send  a message  to 
the  senate,  informing  them  that  the  house  was  now 
organized  and  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

A message  was  here  received  from  the  senate  in- 
forming the  hause  that  a quorum  of  that  body  was  in 
attendance,  and  ready  to  procet  d to  business. 

Mr.  Thompson's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McDowell  moved  the  following, 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  rules  and  orders  of  the 
last  house  of  representatives,  as  they  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  be  adopted  as  the  rules  and 
orders  of  proceeding  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  moved  to  except  the  one 
hour  rule  from  the  rules  ot  the  last  session. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Afa.  was  not  rrep-- -<•>'.  to  give  up  'tie 
hour  rule  at  once,  though  he  was  .eady  for  some 
modification.  The  only  danger  of  despotism  iri  this 
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after  ten  days'  advertisement  in  t he  newspapers 
piinted  in  tins  city;  the  person  or  persons  to  " honi 
it  may  he  lei  being  required  fi>  give  bond,  vviih  snt 
ticienl  security,  for  the  proper  execution  ol  the  woilt; 
and  the  necessary  printing  in  the  mean  line  the 
clerk  of  this  house  is  required  to  have  done  by  the 
printers  for  the  lad  house.” 

Mr.  Davis  sustained  Ins  amendment  by  some  re- 
marks, which  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Bayly  Mr. 
Davis,  was  again  proceeding  in  further  remarks, 
when 


and  read.  See  page  217 

Mr.  Broadhead  submitted  the  following  which  was 


house  was  from  its  disposition  to  control  the  debates, 
and  lie  thought  the  rule  ought'  not  to  apply  to  the 
debates  upon  revenue  questions. 

Mr.  McCltrnand,  of  111.  was  for  making  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements  an  exception  to  the 
operation  of  the  mle.  He  considered  this  subject  a 
momentous  one. 

Mr.  Clubman, , of  Michigan,  made  a brief  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  modifications  proposed  by  Mr. 

Payne. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  upon  the  motion 
“to  adopt  the  old  rule  except  the  33d,  or  one  hour 
rule,”  the  vote  was,  ayes  62,  noes  143  So  the 
house  refused  to  strike  out  the  one  hour  rule. 

The  question  came  back  upon  the  rules  of  the  last  I afired  to, 
congress.  | Resolved,  That  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Ala  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Me-  i United  Slates  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
Dowell’s  proposition  so  as  to  adopt  the  rules  enacted  : whole  on  the  stale  of  the  union;  and  that  fifteen 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  instead  ofj  thousand  copies  icilli  and  twenty  ihou-and  without  the 
those  enacted  at  a subsequent  period  of  that  session,  j accompanying  documents  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
and  thus  to  restore  the  rule  which  had  been  abolish-  | the  house,  and  that  the  pi  in  ing  be  dune  by  the  prm • 
ed  lorbidding  the  icceplion  of  abolition  petitions.  1 ter  to  be  hereafter  elected. 

The  yeas  and  nays,  on  Mr.  Chapman's  amendment  j Mr.  Davis  moved  that  the  house  now  adjourn, 
stood  as  follows:  I Carried. 

Yeas— Messrs.  Stephen  Adams.  Atkinson,  Barringer,  ! IFednesday,  Die  3 The  consideration  of  the  nio- 
Bayly,  Bodinger,  Bell,  dames  A.  Black,  Bowlin.  Boyd,  | lion  made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Bayly.  in  relation  to  clect- 
Milton  Brown,  Win.  G.  Brown.  Bun,  Cabell,  John  G.  j ing  a public  printer  was  resumed. 

Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Cnapmnn,  Reuben  Chapman,  I Mr.  Davis  concluded  his  remarks  in  advocacy  of 
Cha-'e,  Cnipinan,  Clarke.  Cobb,  Cocke,  Constable,  Cul-  his  amendment.  Mr.  Bayly  replied- 
lom,  Daniel,  Garreti  Davis,  Dubbin,  D ickerv,  Duugla.-s, 

D.  omguole,  Karan,  Fickliu.  Giles,  Graham,  Haralson.  . 

Harmaiison  Hilliard.  Huge,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  j on  D, 

- --  - - -■  a)qes  j | ayes  80,  noes  84. 


[ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS  ] 

In  pur-nance  ol  the  joint  resolution  of  ermgie-s, 

■ , . am  i xmg  Texas  to  the  United  Slate-.”  my  | re 
iln  i »in , on  the  thiul  cay  ol  March,  1845  dieted 
to  submit  the  first  ami  seem  d-  sections  i I ihat  re so- 
lulin  to  ■ lie  republic  ol  Texas,  as  an  overture,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  lor  her  admission  as 
a -tale  into  otu  Union.  This  election  1 approved, 
and  arcuidirgly  the  charge  d’affairs  of  the  United 
Slates  in  'lixas,  under  instruc  ions  ol  the  tenth  of 
march,  1845.  presented  these  sections  of  the  resolu- 


The  president’s  annual  message  was  announced;  | tion  lor  the  acceptance  of  that  republic.  The  exe- 


cutive governmei  l,  the  congress,  and  the  people  of 
Texas  in  convention,  have  successively  complied 
wild  all  the  lerms  and  conditions  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. A constitution  (or  the  government  of  ihe 
State  of  Texas,  formed  hy  a convention  of  deputies, 
is  herewith  laid  define  congress,  li  is  well  Known, 
also,  lhat  lie  people  of  Texas  at  Ihe  polls  have  ac- 
cepted the.  terms  of  annexation,  and  ratified  the  con- 
stitution. 

1 communicate  to  congress  the  correspondence 
between  lhe  secietary  ol  slate  and  our  charge  n’af- 
fairs  in  Texas;  ami  also  the  correspondence  of  the 
latter  to  t tie  authorities  of  Texa-;  together  with  ihe 
official  documents  Iransrn ilted  by  him  to  his  own  go- 
vernment. 

The  terms  of  annexation  which  were  offered  by 
ihe  United  Slates  having  been  accepted  by  Texas, 


The  previous  question  was  called  and  the  question  j lhe  putj|ic  faith  of  both  parlies  is  solemnly  pledged 

. U „ IY.1  „ boimv  l.bxxri  dnth  . ‘ ....  1 . . J ° 


the  amendment  of  Mr.  Davis  being  taken,  stood 
So  Mr.  Davis'  amendment  w as 


rejected. 


George  S.  Houston,  E.  W.  Hubard,  Hunter,  Char 
Ingersoll,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Geo.  W. 

Jones,  Saaboru  Juries,  Thom  is  R.  King,  Leake,  Ligon, 

Long,  Lumpkin,  McClean,  McCleruatid,  McConnell, 

McHenry,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin.  Barclay  Martin, 

Norris,  Payne,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Price.  Reid,  Relfe, 

Rheit,  Seddon,  A.  D.  Sims,  L.  H.  Simms,  Simpson, 

Ruben  Stnilh.  Sianton,  Stephens,  Taylor,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Tibbats;  Toombs,  Treadway,  Trumbo,  Wihnot, 

Woodward,  Yancey,  Yell — 84. 

Nays— Messrs.  Abbot,  J.  Q.  Adam-,  Anderson,  Ar- 
nold, Aslimun,  Baker,  Benton,  James  Black,  Blanchard, 

Brinkerhoff,  Brodliead,  Buffington,  W.  W.  Campbell,  J. 

H.  Campbell,  Catheart,  Collumer,  Colin,  Cranston,  Cru- 
zier,  Culver,  Cunningham,  Darragh,  Delano,  Do  Mott, 

Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Erduian.  Ewing, 

(Foot,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Gentry.  Giddin.s, Goodyear, 

Gordon,  Grider,  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hamlm,  Hamp  on. 

Harper,  Henley,  Herrick,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  H iugh,  J.  W 
Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hungerford, 

Washington  Hunt,  Janies  B.  Hunt.  Joseph  R.  Inger- 
soll, Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Daniel  P. 

King,  Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Levin  Maclay, 

McClelland,  McCrale,  McDowell,  McGaughey,  Mcl!-  j post  master;  the  following  was  the  result  of  the  bal- 
vaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Morris,  Moulion,  Niven,  Owen,  iot: 

Parish,  Pernli,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Railibun,  Ritter,  Julius  | Mr.  Johnson,  (present  P.  M.)  102;  Mr.  McCormick, 
Rockwell,  Jo  n A.  Rockwell.  Root,  Hunk,  Russell,  | 7 Mr.  Brenaugh,  21;  Mr.  CampOel!,  5.  Whole 
Saw  telle,  Sawyer,  Scammon,  Scbenck,  Seaman,  Seve-  number  of  voles  199.  Necessary  to  a choice  100. 
ranee,  Iruman  Sindh,  Albert  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  | Mr.  Johnson  having  received  lue  greater  number 


to  the  compact  of  their  union.  Nothing  remains  to 
consummate  liie  event,  but  t he  passage  of  an  act  by 
congress  to  admit  the  Stale  of  Texas  into  the  Union 


The  question  returned  upon  the  original  question.  llp01|  a„  tqua|  |0Hl;Ilg  wilh  the  original  stales.— 
A division  ol  the  question  was  called,  and  the  house  , Slrong  reas0Ilij  exist  vvlly  thjs  should  be  done  at  an 
decided  to  go  into  the  election  ol  a public  printer  by  jear|y  permd  t)f  lhe  sessio„.  U wiu  be  observed  that, 

by  the  constitution  of  Texas,  the  existing  government 


a vole  of  129  to  62.  The  speaker  called  lor  nomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bayly,  of  Va.  nominated  Ritchie  & Heiss. 

Mr.  Dalis,  of  Ky.  nominated  Jetierson  & Co. 
practical  primers 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Vt.  nominated  Dow  &.  Co. 

The  result  was  as  follow-: 

For  Rilchie  ft  Heiss,  123;  Dowe  & Fiske,  69;  Jef- 
ferson St  Co.  2;  Gales  St  Seaton,  4.  Whole  number 
of  votes  198  Necessary  to  a choice  lt>0 

The  speaker  announced  tnat  Ritchie  St  Heiss  having 
received  lhe  greatest  number  of  votes  were  elected 
printers  of  the  house  for  the  twenty  ninth  congress. 

Amos  Lane  was  then  re  elected  sergeant  at  arms 
resolution,  and  Mr, 


is  only  continued  temporarily  I'll  congress  can  act; 
and  that  the  third  Monday  of'the  present  month  is 
the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  first  general  elec- 
tion. On  that  day  a governor,  a lieutenant  gover- 
nor, ami  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  w ill  be 
j chosen  hy  the  people.  The  president  of  Texa-  is 
] required  immediately  alter  the  receipt  of  official  in- 
formation lhat  t lie  new  state  has  been  admitted  into 
! our  Union  by  congress,  to  convene  the  legislature; 
and,  upon  Us  meeting,  the  existing  government  will 
be  superseded,  and  the  state  government  organized. 
Questions  deeply  interesting  to  Texas,  in  common 
with  tile  other  states;  the  extension  of  our  revenue 


C.  B.  Smith,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  St.  Job 
Sikes,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasscn,  Benj  'Thompson 


^lll>lus’!°f  vole3  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  and  the 


Thompson,  Tilden,  Vance,  Vnitmi,  Wentworth,  Whea- 
ton, White,  Wick,  Williams,  Winihrop,  Wood,  Wood- 
ruff. Woodworth,  Wright,  Young,  Yost— 121. 

So  the  house  refused  to  adopt  Mr.  Chapman's 
amendment;  thereby  resolving  aM  to  re-eriact  the 
famous  21st  rule. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.  then  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  McDowell's  resolution,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  ‘-resolved,”  and  insert  the  following: 

“That  the  rules  of  the  house  of  representatives,  as 
they  existed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, be  lor  the  present  adopted  as  the  rules  of  this 
house;  arid  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  revise 
the  rules,  and  report  to  this  house  such  alterations 
and  amendments  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.” 

Mr.  Holmes'  proposed  amendment  was  adopted 
without  a division. 

1 ne  resolution  of  Mr.  McDowell  as  amended  by 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes  a-  then  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Holmes,  ol  S.  C.  M «8&r§.  H uiilin  Bowlin,  Hunter, 
Fiulun,  Reid,  J.  Q.  Adams  Reuben  Chapman,  and  C 
B.  Smith,  were  appointed  a committee  to  revise  liie 
rules  111  pursuance  ol  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cobh  ofierred  a resolution  to  obviate  unfair- 
ness in  the  choice  of  seats,  by  providing  that  they 
should  be  chosen  hy  lot,  &c.  pending  which  motion 
the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  2.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Ga.  B.  li.  Frencli,  was  continued  in  the  otlice  of 
clerk  of  the  house. 

Mr.  C.  J Iagersoll,  of  Pa.  presented  a petition  from 
citizens  ol  Oregon  territory,  praying  the  extension 
ever  them  of  the  laws  and  lor  their  affiliation  with 
the  rest  of  the  union. 

Public  printing.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayly,  of  Va. 
the  house  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a puUfic  prin- 
ter. 

Mr.  G.  Davis  offered  t ie  following  amendment  — 
“Sink  out  ail  alter  (he  worn  'it . s*. i . n.I,’  a:. d nisei  i 

the  words  ihat  a committee  01  u>c  ye  appointed  to 

let  the  printing  of  this  house  to  the  lowest  bidder, 


house  adjourned. 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


by  resolution,  and  Mr.  VVbilney.of  Illinois  door  laws  a„a  j.m.cial  system  over  her  people  and  terri 
keeper.  Several  nominations  were  submitted  ^ for  loryf  as  wel,  aa  measures  of  a local  charact,  will 

: claim  l hie  early  attention  of  congress;  an  i,  therefore, 
upon  every  principle  ol  republican  government,  she 
ought  to  be  represented  in  that  body  without  unne- 
jeessary  delay.  1 cannot  too  earnestly  recommend 
prompt  actiun  on  this  important  subject. 

As  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texas  as  a stale  shall 
be  passed,  the  union  of  the  two  repuolics  will  oe 
consummated  by  their  own  voluntary  consent. 

This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a blood- 
less achievement.  No  arm  of  force  has  been  raised 
to  produce  the  result.  The  sword  has  had  no  part  in 
the  victory.  We  have  not  sought  to  extend  our  ter- 
possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  republican 
institutions  over  a reluctant  people.  It  was  the  de- 
liberate homage  of  each  people  to  the  great  princi- 
ple of  our  fcdera'tve  union. 

If  we  con-ider  the  extent  of  territory  involved  in 
the  annexation — its  prospective  influence  on  Ameri- 
ca— the  means  by  whicn  it  has  been  accomplished, 
springing  purely  from  the  choice  of  the  people  them- 
selves to  share  the  blessings  of  our  union, — the  his- 
tory of  the  world  may  be  challenged  to  furnish  a 
parallel. 

[futile  foreign  interference  ] 

The  jurisdiction  ol  the  Uni  Led  isi.tes,  which  at 
the  f rotation  o!  the  federal  constitution  was  bound- 
ed by  the  ril  Mary’s,  on  the  Atlantic,  has  passed  the 
Capes  of  Florida,  and  been  peacefully  extended  to 
the  Del  Norte,  in  contemplating  the  grandeur  of 
this  event,  it  is  not  to  he  iorgotten  that  the  re-ult 
was  achieved  in  despite  ol  the  diplomatic  interfer 
ence  of  European  monarchies.  Even  France — the 
country  which  had  been  our  ancient  ally — the  country 
which  has  a common  interest  with  us  in  maintaining 
the  freedom  of  the  seas — the  country  which,  by  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  first  opened  to  us  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — the  country  with  which  we  have 
oeen  every  year  drawing  more  and  more  closely  the 
bonds  of  successful  commerce — most  unexpectedly, 
and  to  our  unfeigned  regret,  took  part  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  annexation,  and  to  impose  on  Texas,  as  a 
condition  of  liie  recognition  of  her  independence  bv 
Mexico,  that  she  would  never  join  herself  to  tho 
jU'i:  d St  iles.  We  may  rejoice  ihat  the  tranquil 
j and  , ,-i  vailing  influence  of  the  American  principle 
I of  sell  government  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  British  and  French  interference,  and  that 


Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate  and  house  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  SlaUs:  j | 

It  is  to  me  a source  ol  unaffected  satisfaction  to  1 
meet  the  representatives  of  the  siates  and  people  in 
congress  assembled,  as  it  will  be  to  receive  the  aid 
of'  their  combined  w isdom  in  the  administration  ol 
public  affairs.  In  performing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  constitution,  of  giving  to 
you  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  re- 
commending to  your  consideration  such  measures  as 
in  my  judgment  are  necessary  and  expedient,  I am 
happy  l . at  1 can  congratulate  you  on  lue  continued 
prosperity  of  our  country . Under  the  blessings  of 
Divine  Piovidence  and  the  benign  influence  of  our 
free  institutions,  11  stands  before  tne  world  a specta- 
cle ol  national  happiness. 

\\  uli  our  unexampled  advancement  in  all  the  ele- 
ments ol  national  greatness,  the  affection  of  the 
people  is  continued  tor  Lhe  union  ol  1 tie  slates,  and 
lor  tne  doctrines  of  popular  hoeriy,  winch  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  government. 

It  becumes  us,  it.  humility,  to  make  our  devout 
acknowledgments  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ol  the  Um- 
v else  lor  ihe  inestimable  civil  and  religious  blessings 
with  which  we  are  tavured. 

[foreign  relations  ] 

In  calling  liie  aileulion  u!  congress  to  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  I am  gratified  to  be  able  to 
stale,  that,  though  with  some  of  them  there  have 
existed  since  your  last  session  serious  causes  of  ir- 
ritation and  niisunderslaneuig,  yet  no  actual  hoslilr 
ties  have  taken  place.  Adopting  the  maxim  111  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  to  “ask  nothing  that 
is  not  right,  and  su'unil  to  nothing  mat  is  wron.  ’ u 
iias  been  rny  anxious  desire  to  preserve  peace  w it.,  -it 
nations;  but  at  the  same  lime,  to  Lie  preparcJ  to  i.- 
sist  aggression,  and  to  maintain  all  our  just  rights. 
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the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Texas 
has  given  to  that  interference  a peaceful  and  effec- 
tive rebuke.  From  this  example,  European  govern- 
ments may  learn  how  vain  diplomatic  arts  and  .in- 
trigues must  ever  prove  upon  this  continent,  against 
th;  t system  of  self-government  which  seems  natural 
to  our  soil,  and  which  will  ever  resist  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

Towards  Texas,  I do  not  doubt  that  a liberal  and 
generous  spirit  will  actuate  congress  in  all  that  con- 
cerns her  interests  and  prosperity,  and  that  she  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  that  she  has  united  her 
“lone  star”  to  our  glorious  constellation. 

[DIFFICULTIES  WITH  MEXICO  ] 

I regret  to  inform  you  that  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  since  your  last  session,  have  not  been  of  the 
amicable  character  which  it  is  our  desire  to  cultivate 
with  all  foreign  nations.  On  the  sixth  day  of  March 
last,  the  Mexican  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  made  a formal 
protest,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  against  the 
joint  resolution  passed  by  congress,  “for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,”  which  he 
chose  to  regard  as  a violation  of  the  rights  of  Mex- 
ico, and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  demanded  his 
passports.  He  was  informed  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  did  not  consider  this  joint  resolu- 
tion as  a violation  of  any  of  the  rights  of  Mexico, 
or  that  it  afforded  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  his 
government;  that  the  republic  of  Texas  was  an  in- 
dependent power,  owing  no  allegiance  to  Mexico, 
constituting  no  part  of  her  territory  or  rightful  so- 
vereignty and  jurisdiction.  He  was  also  assured 
that  it  was  the  sincere  desire  of  this  government  to 
maintain  with  that  of  Mexico  relations  of  peace  and 
good  understanding.  That  functionary,  however, 
notwithstanding  these  representations  and  assuran- 
ces, abruptly  terminated  his  mission,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards left  the  country.  Our  envoy  extraordinary 
and  mi  lister  plenipotentiary  to  Mexico  was  refused 
all  official  intercourse  with  that  government,  and 
after  remaining  several  months,  by  the  permission  of! 
his  own  government,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S'ates. — 
Thus,  by  the  acts  of  Mexico,  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  was  suspended. 

Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  occu- 
pied an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  U.  States — 
has  been  marshalling  and  organizing  armies,  issuing 
proclamations,  and  avowing  the  intention  to  make 
war  on  the  United  States,  either  by  an  open  decla- 
ration, or  by  invading  Texas.  Both  the  congress  and 
convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this  go- 
vernment to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  them  against  the  menaced  attack. — 
The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation,  offered  by  the 
United  States,  were  accepted  by  Texas,  the  latter  j 
became  so  far  a part  of  our  own  country , as  to  make  I 
it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protection  and  defence.  I j 
therefore  deem  it  proper,  as  a precautionary  mea-  \ 
sure,  to  order  a strong  squadron  to  the  cuastof  Mex- 
ico, and  to  concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  in  the  country  between  the  I 
Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  mva-  | 
sion  of  the  Texan  teiritory  which  might  be  attempt- 
ed by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squadron  in  the  gulf 
was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  army.  But 
though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed  in  a position 
to  defend  our  own,  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they 
were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against 
Mexico,  unless  she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the 
aggiessor  by  striking  the  first  blow.  The  result  has 
been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  move- 
ment, and  our  military  and  naval  commanders  have 
executed  their  orders  with  sucti  discretion,  that  the 
peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not  been  disturbed. 

Texas  has  declared  her  independence,  and  main- 
tained it  by  her  arms  for  more  than  nine  years.  She 
has  had  an  organized  government  m successful  ope- 
ration during  that  period.  Her  separate  existence 
as  an  independent  state,  had  been  recognized  by  the 
United  Stales  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe. 
Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  con- 
cluded wilh  her  by  different  nations,  and  it  bad  be- 
come manliest  to  the  whole  vvoild  that  any  further 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  conquer  her,  or 
overthrow  her  government,  would  be.  vain.  Even 
Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of  this  lacl; 
and  whilst  the  question  of  annexation  was  pending 
before  the  people  of  Texas,  during  the  past  summer, 
the  government  of  Mexico  uy  a formal  act  agreed  to 
recognise  ihe  independence  of  Texas,  on  condition 
that  she  would  nut  annex  herself  to  any  other  pow- 
er. The  agreement  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas,  whether  with  or  wunout  tins  condi- 
tion, is  conclusive  against  Mexico.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Texas  is  a laet  conceded  by  Mexico  her- 
self, and  she  had  no  right  or  authority  to  prescribe 
restrictions  as  to  the  form  of  government  which 
Texas  might  afterwards  choose  to  assume. 


[forbearance.] 

But  though  Mexico  cannot  complain  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  countries  continue  to  exist, 
growing  out  of  unredressed  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  and  people  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  through  a 
long  series  of  years.  Mexico  has  admitted  these 
injuries,  but  has  neglected  and  refused  to  repair 
them.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  wrongs,  and 
such  the  insults  repeatedly  offered  to  American  citi- 
zens and  the  American  flag  by  Mexico,  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries  of  the  5th  April,  1831,  that 
they  have  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
congress  by  my  predecessors.  As  early  as  the  8th 
February,  1837,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared,  m a message  to  congress,  that  “the  length 
ot  time  since  some  of  tile  injuries  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  repeated  and  unavailing  applications  for 
redress,  the  wanton  character  of  some  of  the  out- 
rages upon  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens, 
upon  the  officers  and  flag  of  the  United  States,  inde- 
pendent of  recent  insults  to  this  government  and 
people  by  the  late  extraordinary  Mexican  minister, 
would  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immediate 
war.”  He  did  not,  however,  recommend  an  imme- 
diate resort  to  this  extreme  measure,  which  he  de- 
clared “should  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries  com- 
mitted, it  it  can  be  honorably  avoided;”  but,  in  a 
spirit  o(  forbearance,  proposed  that  another  demand  ; 
be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redress  which  had  been 
so  long  and  unjustly  withheld.  In  these  views,  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  in  reports 
male  in  their  respective  bodies,  concurred.  Since 
ttiese  proceedings  more  than  eight  years  have  elaps- 
ed, during  which,  in  addition  to  trie  wrongs  then 
complained  of,  others  of  an  aggravated  character 
have  Deen  committed  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
our  citizens.  A special  agent  was  sent  to  Mexico 
in  tiie  summer  of  1838,  with  full  authority  to  make 
another  and  final  demand  for  redress.  The  demand 
was  made;  the  Mexican  government  promised  to  re- 
pair the  wrongs  ol  which  we  complained;  and  after 
much  delay,  a treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view 
was  concluded  between  the  two  powers  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1833,  and  was  duly  ratified  by  both  govern- 
ments. 

By  this  treaty  a joint  commission  was  created  to 
adjudicate  and  decide  on  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  the  goternmenl  of  Mexico.  The  com- 
mission was  organized  at  Washington  on  the  twenly- 
tiflh  day  of  August,  1840.  Their  time  was  limited 
to  tigineen  months,  at  the  expiraiion  of  which,  they 
had  adjudicated  and  decided  claims  amounting  to 
two  millions  twenty  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty -eight  cents  in  favor  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  Mexican 
government,  leaving  a large  amuunt  of  claims  unde- 
cided. Ol  the  latter,  tne  American  commissioners 
had  decided  in  lavor  of  our  citizens,  claims  amount- 
ing to  nine  hundred  and  twenty -eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents,  which  were  lei t unacted  on  by  the  um- 
pire authorized  by  the  treaty.  Still  further 
claims,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  dollars,  were  suumilted  to  the  board 
too  late  to  be  considered,  and  were  left  undisposed 
of.  The  sum  ol  two  millions  twenty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight 
cents,  decided  by  Hie  ooard,  was  a liquidated  and 
ascertained  debi  due  by  Mexico  to  the  claimants, 
and  there  was  no  justifiable  reason  for  delaying  its 
payment  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It 
was  not,  however,  paid.  Mexico  applied  lor  lurlher 
indulgence;  and,  in  that  spirit  of  lioerality  and  for- 
bearance which  has  ever  marked  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  that  republic,  the  request  was 
granted;  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1843,  a 
new  treaty  was  concluded.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
provided,  that  the  interest  due  on  the  a wards  in  fa- 
vor ot  claimants  under  the  convention  of  the  eleventh 
of  April,  1833,  should  be  paid  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1843;  and  that  “the  principal  of  the  said 
awards,  and  the  interest  arising  thereon,  shall  be 
paid  in  five  years,  in  equal  instalments  every  three 
months;  the  said  term  ol  live  years  to  commence  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1843,  as  aloresaid.”  The 
interest  due  on  the  Uni  tielh  day  of  April,  1843,  and 
the  three  first  ot  the  twenty  instalments,  have  been 
paid.  Seventeen  ot  ttiese  instalments  remain  un- 
paid, seven  ot  which  are  now  due. 

The  claims  which  were  left  undec  ded  by  the  joint 
commission,  amounting  to  more  than  three  millions 
of  dollars,  together  wnh  other  claims  for  spoliations 
on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  were  subsequently 
presented  to  the  Mexican  government  for  payment, 
and  were  so  far  recognised,  that  a treaty,  providing 


for  their  examination  and  settlement  by  a joint  com- 
mission, was  concluded  and  signed  at  Mexico  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  November,  1843.  This  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  United  Slates,  with  certain  amend- 
ments, to  which  no  just  exception  could  have  been 
taken;  but  it  has  not  yet  received  the  ratification  of 
the  Mexican  government.  In  the  meantime,  our 
citizens  who  suffered  great  losses,  and  some  of  whom 
have  been  reduced  from  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  are 
without  remedy,  unless  their  rights  be  enforced  by 
their  government.  Such  a continued  and  unpro- 
voked series  of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tole- 
rated by  the  United  States,  had  they  been  commit- 
ted by  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. — 
Mexico  was,  however,  a neighboring  sister  republic, 
which,  following  our  example,  had  achieved  her 
independence,  and  for  whose  success  and  prosperity 
all  our  sy  mpathies  were  early  enlisted.  The  United 
States  were  the  first  to  recognise  her  independence, 
and  to  receive  her  into  the  family  of  nations,  and 
have  ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating  with  her  a 
good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne  the 
repeated  wrongs  she  has  committed,  with  great  pa- 
tience, in  the  hope  that  a returning  sense  o(  justice 
would  ultimately  guide  her  councils,  and  that  we 
might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoid  any  hostile  col- 
lision with  her. 

[negotiation  resumed  ] 

Without  the  previous  authority  of  congress,  the 
executive  possessed  no  power  to  adopt  or  enforce 
adequate  remedies  for  tiie  injuries  we  had  suffered, 
or  to  do  more  than  be  prepared  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened aggression  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  After  our 
army,  and  navy  had  remained  on  the  frontier  and 
coasts  of  Mexico  for  many  weeks,  without  any  hos- 
tile movement  on  her  part,  though  her  menaces  were 
continued,  I deemed  it  important  to  pul  an  end,  if 
possible,  to  this  state  of  things.  With  this  view,  1 
caused  steps  to  be  taken,  in  the  month  of'  September 
last,  to  ascertain  distinctly,  and  in  an  authentic  form, 
what  the  designs  of  tiie  Mexican  government  were; 
whether  it  was  their  intention  to  declare  war,  or  in- 
vade Texas,  or  whether  they  were  disposed  to  ad- 
just and  settle,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  pending 
differences  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  ninth 
of  November  an  official  answer  was  received,  that 
the  Mexican  government  consented  to  renew  the  di- 
plomatic relations  which  had  been  suspended  in 
March  last,  and  for  that  purpose  were  willing  to 
accredit  a minister  from  the  United  States.  With  a 
sincere  desire  to  preserve  peace,  and  restore  rela- 
tions of  good  understanding  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, 1 waived  all  ceremony  as  to  the  manner  of  re- 
hewing diplomatic  intercourse  between  them;  and, 
assuming  the  initiative,  on  tiie  tenth  of  November  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Louisiana  was  appointed  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Mexico,  clothed  with  full  powers  to  adjust,  and  de- 
finitely settle,  all  pending  differences  between  the 
two  countries,  including  those  of  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  the  Slate  of  Texas.  The  minister  ap- 
pointed lias  set  out  on  his  mission,  and  is  probably 
by  this  lime  near  the  Mexican  capital.  He  has  been 
instructed  to  bring  the  negotiation  with  which  he  is 
charged  to  a conclusion  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period;  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  time  to  en- 
able me  to  communicate  the  result  to  congress  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  Until  that  result  is  known, 

I lorbear  to  recommend  to  congress  such  ulterior 
measures  of  redress  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we 
have  so  lo  g born,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
make  had  no  such  negotiation  been  instituted. 

[the  missing  instalments  ] 

Congress  appropriated,  at  the  last  session,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand  dollars  lor 
the  payment  of  the  April  and  July  instalments  of 
the  Mexican  indemnities  lor  the  year  1844:  “Pro- 
vided it  shall  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  American  government  that  said  instalments  have 
been  paid  by  the  Mexican  government  to  the  agent 
appointed  by  Ihe  United  States  to  receive  the  same, 
in  such  manner  as  lo  discharge  all  claim  on  the 
Mexican  government,  and  said  agent  to  be  delin- 
quent in  remitting  the  money  to  the  United  States.” 

Ttie  unsettled  slate  our  relations  with  Mexico  has 
involved  this  subject  in  much  mystery.  The  first 
information,  in  an  authentic  form,  from  the  agent  of 
the  United  States,  appointed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  my  predecessor,  was  received  at  the  state 
department  on  the  ninth  of  November  last.  This  is 
contained  in  a letter,  dated  the  seventeenth  of  Oc- 
tober, addressed  Oy  him  lo  one  of  our  citizens  then  in 
Mexico,  with  the  view  of  having  it  communicated 
to  that  department.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
agent,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1844,  gave  a 
receipt  lo  the  treasury  of  Mexico  lor  the  amount  of 
the  April  ana  July  instalments  ol  the  indemnity,  la 
the  same  communication,  however,  he  asserts  that 
he  had  not  received  a single  dollar  in  cash;  but  that 
be  holds  such  securities  as  warranted  him  at  Ihe 
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time  in  givingthe  receipt,  and  entertains  no  doubt  but 
that  he  will  eventually  obtain  the  money.  As  these 
instalments  appear  never  to  have  been  actually  paid 
by  the  government  of  Mexico  to  the  agent,  and  as 
that  government  has  not  therefore  been  released  so 
as  to  discharge  the  claim,  I do  not  feel  myself  war 
ranted  in  directing  payment  to  he  made  to  the  claim- 
ants out  of  the  treasury,  without  further  legislation. 
Their  case  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  much  hardship; 
and  it  remains  for  congress  to  decide  whether  any, 
and  what,  relief  ought  to  be  granted  to  them.  Our 
minister  to  Mexico  has  been  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  Mexican  government, 
in  an  authentic  and  official  form,  and  report  the  re- 
sult with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

[THE  OREGON  NEGOTIATION.] 

My  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  negotiation, 
which,  on  the  fourth  of  March  last,  1 found  pending 
at  Washington  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory. — 
Three  several  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to- 
seltle  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  negotiation,  m on  the  principle  of  compror 
rnise;  but  each  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

These  negotiations  took  place  at  London,  in  the 
years  1818,  1824,  and  1826;  the  two  first  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  last  unde 
that  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  negotiation  of  1818  hav- 
ing failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  resulted  in  the 
•convention  of  the  20lh  of  October  of  that  year. — 
By  the  third  article  of  that  convention,  it  was 
“agreed,  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by 
either  party  on  the  nortwesl  coast  of  America,  west- 
ward of  the  Stony  mountains,  shall,  together  with 
its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of 
all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  two  powers;  it  being  well  understood 
that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  elaim  which  either  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  said 
country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of 
any  other  power  or  state  to  any  pait  of  the  said 
country;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties in  that  respect  being,  to  prevent  disputes  and 
differences  among  themselves.” 

The  negotiation  of  1824  was  productive  of  no  re- 
sult, and  the  convention  of  1818  was  left  unchang- 
ed. 

The  negotiation  of  1826,  having  also  failed  to  ef- 
fect an  adjustment  by  comprcvnise,  resulted  in  the 
convention  of  August  the  sixth,  1827,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  continue  in  force,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  provision  of  the  thiid  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  twentieth  of  October,  1813;  and  it  was 
further  provided,  that  “it  shall  be  competent,  how- 
ever, to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case 
either  should  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  twen- 
tieth of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  pf  twelve 
months  to  the  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and 
abrogate  this  convention;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case, 
be  accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice.”  In  these 
attempts  to  adjust  the  controversy,  the  parallel  of 
the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  in- 
those  of  1818  and  1826,  with  a further  concession  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  south  ot 
that  latitude.  The  parallel  of  Hie  forty-ninth  de- 
gree, from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  its  intersection 
wiln  the  northeaslernmost  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
and  thence  down  the  channel  of  that  river  to  the 
sea,  had  been  offered  by  Great  Britain,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  a small  delached  territory  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Both  of  these  propositions  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  partie-  respectively. 

In  October,  1843,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in 
London  was  authorized  to  make  a similar  offer  to 
those  made  in  1818  and  1826.  Thus  stood  the  ques- 
tion, when  the  negotiation  was  shortly  afterwards 
transferred  to  Washington;  and,  on  the  twenty-third 
of  August,  1844,  was  formally  opened,  under  the  di- 
rection of  my  immediate  predecessor.  Like  all  the 
previous  negotiations,  it  was  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  “compromise,"  and  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  parties  was,  to  “treat  of  the  respective  claims 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  Oregon  country,  with  the 
view  to  establish  a permanent  boundary  between 
them  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.”  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
August,  1844,  the  British  plenipotentiary  offered  to 
divide  the  Oregon  territory  by  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  from  t tie  Rocky  mountains  to 
the  point  of  its  intersection  with  the  northeastern- 
most  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence  down 
that  river  to  the  sea;  leaving  the  Iree  navigation  of 
that  river  to  be  enjoyed  m common  by  bold  parties 
— the  country  south  of  Ibis  line  to  belong  to  the 
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United  Stales,  and  lhat  north  of  it  to  Great  Britain.  ’ 
At  the  same  time,  he  proposed,  in  addition,  to  vield 
to  the  Uniled  States  a detached  territory  north  of 
the  Columbia,  extending  along  the  Pacific  and  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  from  Bulfinch’s  harbor  inclusive  to 
Hood’s  canal,  and  to  make  free  to  the  United  States 
any  port  or  ports  south  of  latitude  forty-nine  degrees, 
which  they  might  desire,  entire  on  the  main  land,  or 
on  Quadra  and  Vancouver’s  island.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  free  ports,  this  was  the  same  offer 
which  had  been  made  by  the  British,  and  rejected 
bv  the  American  government  in  the  negotiation  of 
1826.  This  proposition  was  properly  rejected  by  the 
American  plenipotentiary  on  the  day  it  was  submit- 
ted. This  was  the  only  proposition  of  compromise 
offered  by  the  British  pleriipotei  tiary.  The  propo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  having  been  re- 
jected, the  British  plenipotentiary  requested  that  a 
proposal  should  he  made  by  the  United  Slates  for  an 
“equitable  adjustment  of  the  question.” 

[failure  of  compromises.] 

When  1 came  into  office,  i found  this  to  be  the 
stale  of  the  negotia'ion.  Though  entertaining  the 
settled  conviction,  that  the  British  pretensions  of 
title  could  not  be  maintained  to  ai  y portion  of  the 
Oregon  territory  upon  any  principle  of  public  law 
recugnised  by  nations,  yet  in  deference  to  what  had 
been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  especially  in  con- 
sideration that  propositions  of  compromise  had  been 
thrice  made  by  two  preceding  administrations,  to 
adjust  the  question  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  de- 
grees, and  in  two  of  them  yielding  to  Great  Britain 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  and  lhat  the 
pending  negotiation  had  been  commenced  on  the 
basis  of  compromise,  1 deemed  it  to  be  iny  duty  not 
abruptly  to  break  it  off.  In  consideration,  too,  that 
under  the  conventions  of  1818  and  1827,  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers  held  a joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  country,  1 was  induced  to  make  another 
effort  to  settle  this  long  pending  controversy  in  the 
spirit  of  moderation  which  had  given  birth  to  the 
renewed  discussion.  A proposition  was  accordingly 
made,  which  was  rejected  by  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  without  submitting  any  other  proposition, 
suffered  the  negotiation  on  his  part  to  drop,  express- 
ing his  trust  that  the  United  Slates  would  offer  what 
he  saw  fit  to  call  “some  further  proposal  for  the  set- 
tlementof  the  Oregon  question,  more  consistent  with 
fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  British  government.”  The  proposi- 
tion thus  offered  and  rejected  repeated  the  offer  of 
the  parallel  of  forty  nine  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
which  had  been  made  by  two  preceding  administra- 
tions, but  without  proposing  to  surrender  to  Great 
Britain,  as  they  had  done,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  river.  The  right  of  any  foreign  power  to 
the  free  navigation  of  any  of  our  rivers,  through  the 
heart  of  our  country,  was  one  which  I was  unwil- 
ling to  concede.  It  also  embraced  a provision  to 
make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  the 
cap  of  Quadra  and  Vaucouver’s  island,  south  of  this 
parallel.  Had  this  been  a new  question,  coming  un- 
der discussion  for  the  first  time,  this  proposition 
would  not  have  been  made.  The  extraordinary  and 
wholly  inadmissible  demands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  in 
deference  alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  my  pre 
deeessors,  and  the  implied  obligation  which  their 
acts  seemed  to  impose,  afford  satisfactory  evidence 
lhat  no  compromise  which  the  United  States  ought 
to  accept,  can  bs  effected  With  this  conviction, 
the  proposition  of  compromise  which  had  been  made 
and  rejected,  was,  by  my  direction,  subsequently 
withdrawn,  and  our  title  to  the  whole  Oregon  terri- 
tory asserted,  and,  as  is  believed,  maintained  by  irre- 
fragable facts  and  arguments. 

The  civilized  world  will  see  in  these  proceedings  a 
spirit  of  liberal  concession  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stales;  arid  this  government  will  be  relieved  from  all 
responsibility  which  may  follow  the  failure  to  settle 
the  controversy. 

[joint  occupation  should  cease  ] 

All  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  congress  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  our  citizens  now  inhabiting,  or  who 
may  hereafter  inhabit  Oregon,  and  for  ihe  mainte- 
nance of  our  just  title  to  that  territory.  In  adopt- 
ing measures  lor  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken 
that  nothing  be  done  to  violate  tile  stipulations  of  the 
convention  of  1827,  which  is  still  in  force.  Tile 
faith  of  treaties,  in  their  letter  and  spiiil,  lias  ever 
been,  and,  1 trust,  will  ever  be,  scrupulously  observ- 
ed by  the  United  Slates.  Under  that  convention,  a 
year’s  notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  either  parly 
to  the  other,  before  the  joint  occupancy  shall  termi- 
nate, and  before  either  can  rightfully  assert  or  exer- 
cise exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the 
territory.  This  notice  it  would,  in  myjudgment.be 
proper  to  give;  and  1 recommend  that  provision  be 


made  by  law  forgiving  it  accordingly,  and  termina- 
ting, in  this  manner,  the  convention  of  the  sixth  of 
August,  1827. 

It  will  become  proper  for  congress  to  determine 
•vhat  legislation,  they  can,  in  the  meantime,  adopt 
without  violating  this  convention.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, Ihe  protection  of  our  laws  and  our  jurisdic- 
tion, civil  and  criminal,  ought  to  be  immediately  ex- 
rended  over  our  citizens  in  Oregon.  They  had  just 
cause  to  complain  of  our  long  neglect  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  have,  in  consequence,  been  compelled, 
for  their  own  security  and  protection,  lo  establish  a 
provisional  government  for  themselves.  Strong  in 
thiiir  allegiance  and  ardent  in  their  attachment  to 
the  United  Slates,  they  have  been  thus  cast  upon 
their  own  resources.  They  are  anxious  lhat  our 
laws,  should  be  extended  over  them,  and  I recom- 
mend lhat  this  be  done  by  congress  with  as  liltla  de- 
lay as  possible,  in  the  full  extent  to  which,  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  have  proceeded  in  regard  to  British 
subjects  in  lhat  territory,  by  their  act  of  July  t.ie 
second,  1821,  “for  regulaiing  the  fur  trade,  and  es- 
tablishing a criminal  end  civil  jurisdiction  within 
certain  parts  of  North  America.”  By  this  act 
Great  Britain  extended  her  laws  and  jurisdiction, 
civil  and  criminal,  over  her  subjects,  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  in  that  territory.  By  it,  the  courts  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  were  empowered  to  take 
cognizance  of  causes,  civil  and  criminal.  Justices 
of  the  peace  and  other  judicial  officers  were  author- 
ized to  be  appointed  in  Oregon,  with  power  to  exe- 
cute all  process  issuing  from  the  courts  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  to  “sit  and  hold  courts  ol  record  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  offences  and  misdemeanors,”  not 
made  ihe  subject  of  capital  punishment,  and  also  of 
civil  rases,  where  the  cause  of  action  shall  not  “ex- 
ceed in  value  the  amount  or  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds.” 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  act  of  parliament, 
a giant  was  made  from  the  “British  crown”  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  company,  of  the  exclusive  trade  with 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Oregon  territory,  subject  to 
a reservation  that  it  shall  not  operate  to  the  exclu- 
sion “of  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  state  who,  un- 
der or  by  force  ol'  any  convention  for  the  time  being, 
between  us  and  such  foreign  states  respectively, 
may  he  entitled  to,  and  shall  be  engaged  in,  the  said 
trade.” 

.It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  while  under  this 
act  Biitish  subjects  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
British  laws  and  British  judicial  tribunals  throughout 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  American  citizens,  in  the 
same  territory,  have  enjoyed  no  such  protection 
from  their  government.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
sult illustrates  the  character  of  our  people  and  their 
institutions.  In  spite  of  this  neglect,  they  have 
multiplied,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
that  territory.  They  have  made  no  appeal  to  arms, 
but  have  peacefully  forhfied  themselves  in  their  new 
homes,  by  the  adopt!  n of  republican  institutions 
for  themselves;  furnishing  another  example  of  the 
truth  that  self-government  is  inherent  in  the  Ameri- 
can breast,  and  must  prevail.  It  is  due  to  them 
that  they  should  be  embraced  and  protected  by  our 
laws.” 

It  is  deemed  important  that  our  laws  regulating 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  should  be  extended  to  such 
tribes  as  dwell  beyond  them. 

The  increasing  emigration  to  Oregon,  and  the 
care  and  protection  which  is  due  from  the  govern- 
ment to  its  citizens  in  that  distant  region,  make  it 
our  duty,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  cultivate  amicable 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  territory. — 
For  this  purpose,  I recommend  that  provision  be 
made  for  establishing  an  Indian  agency,  and  such 
sub  agencies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

For  the  protection  of  emigrants  whilst  on  their 
way  to  Oregon,  against  the  atlacks  of  the  Indian 
tribes  occupying  the  country  through  which  they 
pass,  I recommend  that  a suitable  number  of  stock- 
ades and  block-house  forts  be  erected  along  the  usual 
route  between  our  frontier  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Rocky  mountains;  and  lhat  an  adequate 
force  ol  mounted  riflemen  be  raised  to  guard  and 
protect  them  on  their  journey.  The  immediate 
adoption  of  ihese  recommendations  by  congress  will 
not  violate  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty.  It 
will  be  doing  nolhmg  more  for  American  citizens 
than  Biitish  laws  have  Jong  since  done  for  British 
subjects  in  the  same  territory. 

it  requires  several  months  to  perform  the  voyage 
by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  Oregon;  and  al- 
though we  have  3 large  number  of  whale  ships  in 
the  Pacific,  but  few  of  them  afford  an  opportunity 
of  interchanging  intelligence,  without  great  delay, 
between  our  settlements  in  that  distant  region  and 
the  United  States.  An  overland  mail  is  believed  to 
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be  entirely  practicable;  and  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing sueli  a mail,  at  lea-t  onre  a month,  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress. 
[grants  OF  LAND  — PRE  EMPTIONS.] 

It  is  submitted  to  the  wi-tiom  of  congress  to  de- 
termine whether,  at  their  present  session,  and  until 


pie,  that  the  people  of  this  continent  alone  have  the 
right  to  decide  their  own  destiny.  Should  any  por- 
tion of  them,  constituting  an  independent  state,  pro- 
pose to  unite  themselves  with  our  confederacy,  this 
will  be  a question  for  them  and  us  to  determine 
without  any  foreign  interposition.  We  can  never 


after  the  expiration  of  the  year’s  notice,  any  other  | consent  that  European  powers  shall  interfere  to  pre- 
measure  may  be  adopted,  consistently  with  the  con-  | vent  such  a union,  because  it  might  disturb  the  “ba- 
vention  of  1827,  for  the  security  of  our  rights,  and  j lance  of  power”  which  they  may  desire  to  maintain 
the  government  and  protection  of  our  citizens  iri  j upon  this  continent.  Near  a quarter  of  a century 
Oregon.  Tital  it  will  ultimately  be  wise  and  proper  j ago,  the  principle  was  distinctly  announced  to  the 
to  make  liberal  grants  of  land  to  the  patriotic  pio- 1 world  in  the  annual  message  of  one  of  my  predeces- 
neer-,  who,  amidst  privations  and  dangers,  lead  the  j sors,  that  “the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
way  through  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  wil-:  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed 
derness  intervening  between  our  frontier  settlements  | and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 


and  Oregon,  arid  who  cultivate,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  soil,  1 am  fully  satisfied.  To  doubt 
whethei  they  will  obtain  such  grants  as  soon  as  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  would  be  to  doubt 
the  just  <e  of  congress;  but  pending  the  year’s  no- 
tice, it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  astipu- 
lation to  this  effect  may  be  made,  consistently  with 
the  spirit  of  that  convention. 

The  recommendations  which  1 have  mcide,  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  securing  our  rights  in  Oregon, 
are  submitted  to  congress  with  great  deference. — 
Should  they  in  their  wisdom,  devise  any  other  mode 
belter  calculated  to  accomplish  the  sanvi  object,  it 
shall  meet  with  my  hearty  concurrence. 

At  the  end  of  the  year’s  notice,  should  congress 
think  it  proper  to  make  provision  for  giving  that  no- 
tice, we  shall  have  reached  a period  when  trie  na- 
tional rights  in  Oregon  must  either  he  abandoned  or 
firmly  maintained.  Thai  they  cai  not  be  abandoned 
without  a sacrifice  of  both  national  honor  and  inter- 
est, is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt. 

Oregon  is  a part  of  the  Nm-th  American  continent 
to  which  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  the  title  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  now  in  existence.  For  the 
grounds  on  which  that  title  rests,  1 refer  you  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  and  present  secretary  of 
state  w ith  the  British  plenipotentiary  during  the  ne- 
gotiation. The  British  proposition  of  compromise, 
which  would  make  the  Columbia  the  line  south  of 
forty  -nine  degrees,  with  a trifling  addition  of  detach- 
ed territory  to  the  United  States,  north  of  that  river, 
and  would  leave  on  the  British  side  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  Oregon  territory,  including  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  and  all  the  valuable  harbois  on  the 
Pac  ific,  can  never,  for  a moment,  be  entertained  by 
the  Un  ited  Slates,  without  an  abandonment  of  their 
just  and  clear  territorial  rights,  their  own  self  re- 
spect, and  the  national  honor.  For  the  information 
of  congress,  1 communicate  herewith  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  between  the  two  govern 
merits  during  the  late  negotiation. 

[“BALANCE  OF  POWER-”] 

The  rapid  extension  of  our  settlements  over  our 


subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers.” 

This  principle  will  apply  with  greatly  increased 
force,  should  any  European  power  attempt  to  estab- 
lish any  new  colony  in  North  America.  In  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  world,  the  present  is 
deemed  a proper  occasion  to  reiterate  and  reaffirm 
the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  stats 
my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound 
policy.  The  reassertion  of  this  principle,  especial- 
ly in  reference  to  North  America,  is  at  this  day  but 
the  promulgation  of  a policy  which  no  European 
power  should  cherish  the  disposition  to  resist.  Ex- 
isting rigiits  of  every  European  nation  should  be  re- 
spected; but  it  is  due  alike  to  our  safely  and  our  in- 
terests that  the  efficient  protection  of  our  laws  should 
be  extended  over  owr  whole  territorial  limits,  and 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the  world 
as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  future  European  colo- 
ny or  dominirn  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted 
or  established  on  any  part  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

[relations  with  other  foreign  nations  ] 

A question  has  recently  arisen  under  the  10  h ar- 
ticlo  of  the  subsisting  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia.  By  this  article,  the  consuls  of 
the  countries  have  the  right  to  sit  as  judges  and  ar- 
bitrators “in  'uch  differences  as  may  arise  between 
the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to  their  i 
charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  autho  1 
rities,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  crews  or  of  the  cap- 
lain  should  disturb  the  order  or  tranquillity  of  the 
country;  or  the  said  consuls  should  require  their  as- 
sistance to'cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into 
effect  or  supported.” 

The  Pru  sian  consul  at  New  Bedford,  in  June, 
1844,  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Story  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a decision  made  by  him  between  the  captain 
and  crew  of  ihe  Prussian  ship  Borussia;  but  the  re- 
quest was  refused  on  the  ground  that,  without  pre- 
vious legislation  by  congress,  the  judiciary  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  give  effect  to  this  article  of 
the  treaty.  The  Prussian  government,  through  their 
territories  heretofore  unoccupied,  the  addition  of!  minister  here,  have  complained  of  this  violation  of 
new  states  to  our  confederacy;  the  expansion  of  free'  the  treaty,  an.l  have  asked  the  government  of  the 
principles,  and  our  rising  greatness  as  a nation,  are!  United  States  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  powers  of  Europe;  prevent  similar  violations  hereafter.  Good  faith 
and  lately  ihe  doctrine  has  been  broached  in  some  | to  Prussia,  as  well  as  to  other  nations  with  whom 
of  them,  of  a “balance  of  power”  on  this  continent,  j ne  have  similar  treaty  stipulations,  requires  that 
to  chec  k our  advancement.  The  United  States,  sin-  ! these  should  be  faithfully  observed.  I have  deem- 
cerely  desirous  of  preserving  relations  of  good  un-  ' ed  it  proper,  therefore,  to  lay  the  subject  before 
derslandmg  with  all  nations,  cannot  in  silence  per- j congress,  and  Vo  recommend  such  legislation  as  may 
rnit  any  European  interference  on  the  North  Ameri  : be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  treaty  obliga 
can  continent;  and  should  any  such  interference  be!  lions. 

attempted  will  be  ready  to  resist  it  at  any  and  all  By  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  between  the 
hazards.  | Spanish  government  and  that  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  well  known  to  the  American  people  and  to  all  , in  December,  1831,  American  vessels,  since  the 
nations,  that  this  government  has  never  interfered  twenty  ninth  of  April,  1832  have  been  admitted  to 
with  the  relations  subsisting  between  other  govern-  emry  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  including  those  of  the 
meets.  We  have  never  made  ourselves  parties  to  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  on  payment  of  the 
their  wars  or  their  alliances;  we  have  not  sought  same  tonnage  duty  of  five  cents  per  ton,  as  though 
their  territories  by  conquest;  we  have  not  mingled  j they  had  been  Spanish  vessels;  and  this,  whether 
with  parlies  in  their  domestic  struggles;  and,  believ- 1 our  vessels  arrive  in  Spain  directly  from  the  United 
ing  our  own  form  of  government  to  be  the  best,  we  ; States,  or  indirectly  from  any  otiier  country.  When 
have  never  attempted  to  propagate  it  by  intrigues,  | congress  by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1832, 
by  diplomacy,  or  Dy  force.  We  may  claim  on  this]  gave  effect  to  this  arrangement  between  the  two  go- 
continent  a like  exemption  from  European  mterfe-  j vernments,  they  confined  the  reduction  of  tonnage 
rente.  The  nations  of  America  are  equally  so- ; duty  merely  to  Spanish  vessels  “coming  from  a port 
veieign  and  independent  with  those  of  Europe. — | in  Spain,”  leaving  the  former  discriminating  duty 
They  possess  the  same  rights,  independent  of  all  fo-  j to  remain  against  such  vessels  coming  from  a port 
reign  interposition,  to  make  war,,  to  conclude  peace,  , in  any  other  country.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  that, 
and  to  regulate  their  internal  affirs.  The  people  ! whilst  American  vessels,  arriving  in  the  ports  of 
of  the  United  Slates  cannot,  therefore  view  with  in-  1 Spain  from  other  countries,  pay  no  more  duty  than 
difference,  attempts  of  European  powers  to  inter-  Spanish  vessels,  Spanish  vessels  arriving  in  the  ports 
fere  with  the  independent  action  of  the  nations  on  of  the  United  States  from  other  countries  should  be 
this  continent.  Tiie  American  system  of  govern-  ! subjected  to  heavy  discriminating  tonnage  duties. — 
ment  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Europe.  Jea-;TliUis  neither  equality  nor  reciprocity,  and  is  in 
lousy  among  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  lest!  violation  of  the  ai  rangements  concluded  in  Decem- 
any  one  ol  them  might  become  too  powerful  for  the!  her,  1831,  between  the  two  countries.  The  Spanish 
rest,  lias  caused  them  anxiously  to  desire  the  esiab-j  government  have  made  repeated  and  earnest  remon- 
lishmeul  ol  what  ihey  teim  ihe  “balance  of  power.”  sirances  against  tn is  inequality,  and  the  favorable 
It  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any  application  on  attention  of  congress  has  been  several  times  invoked 
the  North  American  continent,  and  especially  to  the  to  the  subject  by  my  predecessors.  I recommend, 
United  States.  Wo  must  ever  maintain  the  princi-  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Spain,  that  this  inequality  be 


removed  by  congress,  and  that  the  discriminating 
duties  which  have  been  levied  under  the  act  of  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  1832,  on  Spanish  vessels  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try, be  refunded.  This  recommendation  does  not 
embrace  Spanish  vessels  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Ftico,  which  will  still 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June 
thirtieth,  1834,  concerning  tonnage  duty  on  such  ves- 
sels. 

By  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July.  1832,  coffee 
was  exempted  from  duty  altogether.  This  exemp- 
tion was  universal,  without  reference  to  the  country 
where  it  was  produced,  or  the  national  character  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  imported.  By  the  tariff 
act  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1842,  this  exemption 
from  duty  was  restricted  to  coffee  imported  in  Ame- 
rican vessels  from  the  place  of  its  production;  whilst 
coffee  imported  under  all  other  circumstances  was 
subjected  to  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Under  this  act,  and  our  existing  treaty  with  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  Java  coffee  imported  from  the 
European  ports  of  that  kingdom  into  the  United 
States,  whether  in  Dutch  or  American  vessels,  now 
pays  this  rate  of  duty.  The  government  of  the 
Netherlands  complains  that  such  a discriminating 
duty  should  have  been  imposed  on  coffee,  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  its  colonies,  and  which  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Java  to  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  and 
exported  from  thence  to  foreign  countries.  Our 
trade  with  the  Netherlands  is  highly  beneficial  to 
both  countries,  and  our  relations  with  them  have 
ever  been  of  the  most  friendly  character.  Under 
ail  tiie  circumstances  of  the  case,  I recommend  that 
this  discrimination  should  he  abolished,  and  that  the 
coffee  of  Java  imported  from  the  Netherlands  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  imported  di- 
rectly from  Brazil  and  other  countries  where  it  is 
produced. 

Under  Ihe  eighth  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  1842,  a duty  of  fifteen  cents  per 
gallon  was  imposed  on  Port  wine  in  casks;  while,  on 
the  red  wines  of  several  other  countries,  when  im- 
ported in  casks,  a duty  of  only  six  cents  per  gallon 
was  imposed.  The  discrimination  so  far  as  regard- 
ed the  Port  wine  of  Portugal,  was  deemed  a vn  ‘a- 
tion  of  our  treaty  with  that  po..er,  ■ ’n;  ii  provide*, 
that  “no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  America 
of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  tiie  kingdom  and  possessions  of  Portugal,  than 
such  as  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article 
being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  foreign  country.”  Accordingly,  to  give  effect 
lo  tiie  treaty,  as  weli  as  to  the  intention  of  congress, 
expressed  in  a proviso  to  the  tardf  act  itself,  that 
nothing  therein  contained  should  be  so  construed  as 
to  interfere  with  subsisting  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions, a treasury  circular  was  issued  on  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  1844,  which  among  other  things,  declared 
the  duty  on  the  Port  wine  of  Portugal,  m casks,  un- 
der the  existing  laws  and  treaty,  to  be  six  cents  per 
gallon,  and  directed  that  the  excess  of  duties  which 
had  been  collected  on  such  wine  should  be  refunded. 
By  virtue  of  anothe.r  clause  in  the  same  section  of 
the  act,  it  is  provided  tiiat  all  imitations  of  Port,  or 
any  other  wines,  “shall  be  subjected  to  the  duly 
provided  for  the  genuine  .article.”  imitations  ol  Port 
wine,  the  production  of  France,  are  imported  to 
some  extent  into  the  United  Stales;  and  tiie  govern- 
ment of  that  country  now  claims  that,  under  a cor- 
rect construction  of  the  act,  these  imitations  ought 
not  to  pay  a higher  duty  than  that  imposed  upon 
the  original  Port  wine  of  Portugal.  It  appeal* 
to  me  to  be  unequal  and  unjust,  tlial  French  imita- 
tions of  Port  .wine  should  be  subjected  to  a duty  of 
fifteen  cents,  while  the  more  valuable  article  from 
Portugal  should  pay  a duty  of  six  cents  only  per 
gallon.  I therefore  recoin  ..end  to  congress  such 
legisiation  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  in- 
equlity . 

The  late  president  in  his  annual  message  of  De- 
cember last,  recommended  an  appropriation  to  satis- 
fy the  claims  of  the  Texan  government  against  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  previously  adjusted, 
so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  executive  extend.  These 
claims  arose  out  of  the  act  of  disarming  a body  of 
Texan  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Sriively, 
by  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing under  tiie  orders  of  our  government,  and  the 
forcible  entry  into  the  custom  house  at  Bryarlv’s 
landing,  on  Red  river,  by  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  taking  away  therefrom  the  goodg 
seized  by  the  collector  of  the  customs  as  torfeiled  un- 
der the  laws  of  Texas.  This  was  a liquidated  debt  as- 
certained to  be  due  Texas  when  an  independent  slate. 
Her  acceptance  of  tiie  terms  of  annexation  proposed 
by  the  United  Stales  does  not  discharge  or  invalidate 
the  claim,  i recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
! payment. 
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ship  Columbus.  On  arriving  at  Ri  be  Janeiro  on 
his  passage,  the  slate  of  his  health  became  so  criti- 
cal, lhal.  by  Ihe  advice  of  his  medical  attendants, 
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Should  I1'1'  ■■’•lie  of  t:n:  country  permit,  a. id.  especial l> 
if  our  h reig  relations  interpose  no  obstacle,  it  is 
contemp  ated  to  apply  all  the  moneys  in  the  treasury 


he  returned  to  the  United  Slates  earl)  in  the  month  : as  they  accrue  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  ap 
of  October  last  Commodore  Biddle,  commanding  j 
the  East  India  squadron,  proceeded  on  his  voyage  in  J 
the  Columbus,  and  was  charged  by  Hie  cominis- | 
sioner  with  the  duty  of  exchanging  with  the  proper 
authorities  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  lately  con-  j 
eluded  with  the  emperor  of  China.  Since  the  return  ! 
of  the  commissioner  to  the  United  States,  his  health 
has  been  much  improved,  and  he  entertains  the  con- 
fident belief  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  proceed  on 
his  mission. 

Unfortunately,  differences  contiune  to  exist  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  South  America,  which,  fol- 
lowing our  example,  have  established  their  indepen- 
dence, while  in  others,  internal  dissensions  prevail. 

It  is  natural  that  our  s_, mpathies  should  be  warmly 
enhsled  for  their  welfare;  that  ,ve  should  desne  that 
all  controversies  between  them  should  be  amicably 
adjusted,  and  their  governments  administered  in  a 
manner  to  protect  the  rights,  and  promote  the  pros 
perity  of  their  people.  It  is  contrary,  however,  to 
our  settled  policy,  to  interfere  in  their  controversies, 
whether  external  or  internal. 

1 have  thus  adverted  to  all  the  subjects  connected 
with  our  foreign  relations,  to  Which  I deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  your  attention.  Our  policy  is  not 
only  peace  with  all,  but  good  will  towards  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  While  we  are  just  to  all,  we 
require  that  all  shall  be  just  to  us.  Excepting  the 
differences  with  Mexico  and  Great  Britain,  our  re- 
lations with  all  civilized  nations  are  of  the  most  sa- 
tisiactory  character.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  these  differences  may  be  amicably  ad 
justed. 

[FINANCES — RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.] 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  m tiis  annual  report 


propriations  by  congress,  to  its  liquidation.  1 cherish 
the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  Ihe 
country  on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  posi- 
tion which  it  so  recently  occupied.  Our  country, 
which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  ben  fits  of  self-go- 
vernment, in  developing  all  the  sources  of  national 
prosperity,  owes  to  mankind  the  permanent  ex  imple 
of  a ualion  free  from  the  blighting  influence  of  a 
public  debt. 

[tiie  tariff.] 

The  attention  of  congress  is  invited  to  the  import- 
ance of  making  suitable  modifications  and  reductions 
of  the  rales  of  duty  imposed  by  our  present  tariff 
laws.  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  imports 
should  be  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government.  Congress  may,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion,  discriminate  in 
arranging  the  rates  of  duty  on  different  articles;  but 
the  discriminations  should  be  within  the  revenue 
standard,  and  be  made  with  the  view  to  raise  money 
for  the  support  of  government. 

It  becomes  imporlaul  to  understand  distinctly  what 
is  meant  by  a revenue  standard,  the  maximum  of 
which  should  not  be  exceeded  iri  Ihe  rales  of  duty 
imposed.  It  is  conceded,  and  experience  proves,  that 
duties  may  be  laid  so  high  as  to  diminish,  or  prohibit 
altogether,  the  importation  of  any  given  article,  and 
thereby  lessen  or  destroy  the  revenue  which,  at 
lower  rates,  would  be  derived  from  its  importation. 
Such  duties  exceed  the  revenue  rates,  and  are  nut 
imposed  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. If  congress  levy  a duly,  for  revenue,  of  one 
per  cent,  on  a given  article,  it  will  produce  a given 
amount  of  money  to  the  treasury,  and  will  inciden- 
tally arid  necesssarilv  afford  pi otection  or  advantage, 


to  congress,  will  communicate  a full  statement  of  i to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  to  the  home  tnanufac 


the  condition  of  our  finances.  The  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  tne  thirtieth  of  June  last,  were 
of  the.  value  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  four  . thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dollars,  of  which  the  amount  exported 
was  fifteen  millions  tiiree  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  dollars — leaving  a 
balance  of  one  hundred  and  one  million  nine  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars  for  domestic  consumption.  The  exports  for 
the  same  year  were  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  six  dollars;  of  which,  the  amount  of 
domestic  articles  was  ninety-nine  millions  two -hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  six  dollars.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury 
during  the  same  year  were  twenty-nine  millions  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  filly-six  cents;  of  which,  there  were 
derived  from  customs,  twenty-seven  millions  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars  ami  seventy  cents;  from  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  two  millions  seventy-seven  thousand  and 
twenty-two  dollars  and  thirty  cents;  and  from  inci- 
dental and  miscellaneous  sources,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  arid  ninety-eight 
dollars  and  filly  six  cents.  Tne  expenditures  for  the 
period  were  ivveuty-nbie  millions  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  dollars  and 
ninety  eight  cents;  of  which,  eight  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  were  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  public  dei:L  The  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  July  last,  was  seven  millions  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
six  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents. 

[pubuc  DEBT.] 

The  amount  of  the  puOlic  debt  remaining  unpaid 
on  the  first  of  October  last,  was  seventeen  millions 
seventy-five  thousand  four  hu  idled  and  forty-five 
dollars  and  fifty-two  cents.  Further  payments  of  the 
public  debt  would  have  been  made,  in  anticipation 
of  the  period  of  its  reimbursement  under  the  autho 
nly  cunlerred  upon  the  secretary  of  tne  treasury  by 
the  acts  oi  July  twenty-fiist,  lc> 41,  and  of  April  fif- 
tweenih,  and  of  Marcn  third,  1843,  had  not  the  un- 
settled state  of  our  relations  wild  Mexico  menaced 
hostile  collision  with  that  power.  In  view  oi  such  a 
contingency,  it  Was  deemed  prudeal  to  retain  in  the 
treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  lor  ordinary 
purposes, 

A few  years  ago,  our  whole  national  deb'  growing 
out  ol  the  rev  olution  and  Hie  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  was  extinguished,  and  we  presented  to  the 
world  the  rare  and  nobie  spectacle  of  a great  and 
growing  people  who  had  fuliy  discharged  every  ob- 
ligation, Since  lhal  time  the  existing  debt  bas  been 


turer  of  a similar  or  like  article  over  the  importer. 
If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  it  will  produce 
a greater  amount  of  money,  and  afford  greater  pro- 
tection If  it  be  still  raised  to  twenty,  25  or  thirty 
per  cent,  and  if  as  it  is  raised,  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  is  found  to  be  increased,  the  protection  or 
advantage  will  also  be  increased;  but  if  it  be  raised 
to  thirty-one  per  cent,  and  it  is  found  that  the  re- 
venue produced  at  that  rate  is  less  than  at  thirty  per 
cent,  it  ceases  to  be  a revenue  duty.  The  precise 


void  llieir  proportion,  and  Would  b.  vn  r , ‘ tty  r- 

jusl.  The  terms  “prot''Climi  to  ilium  stu  ue-.mtry," 
are  of  popular  import  but  they  should  apply  under  a 
just  system  to  all  the  various  branches  of  industry 
in  out  country.  Tile  farmer  or  planter  who  toils 
yearly  in  his  fields,  is  engaged  in  “domestic  indus- 
try,” and  is  as  much  entitled  to  have  his  labor  “pro 
tectt-d,”as  the  manufacturer,  the  man  of  commerce, 
the  navigator,  or  the  mechanic,  who  are  enga ged 
also  in  “domesli  ■ industry”  in  their  different  pur- 
suits. The  joint  labors  of  all  these  classes  consti- 
tute Hie  aggregate  of  i he  “domestic  industry” of  the 
I nation,  and  they  are  equally  entitled  to  the  nation’s 
j “protection.”  No  one  of  them  can  justly  claim  to 
be  the  exclusive  recipients  of  “protecli on.”  which 
lean  only  be  afl'orded  by  increasing  burdens  on  the 
“domestic  industry,”  of  the  others. 

| If  these  views  be  '■orrecl,  jt  remains  to  inquire 
.how  far  the  la  rill’ act  of  1812  is  consistent  with 
them.  That  many  of  the  provisions  ol  lhal  act  are 
in  violation  of  the  cardinal  principles  line  laid  down, 

I all  must  concede.  The  rales  of  duly  I iposrd  by  it 
on  some  articles  are  prohibitory,  and  on  olheisso 
high  as  greatly  to  diminish  importations  and  to  pro- 
duce a less  i mount  of  revenue  than  would  be  deriv- 
ed from  lower  rates.  They  operate  as  “protection 
merely,”  to  one  orancli  of  “domestic  industry ,”  by 
; taxing  other  branches 

By  the  introduction  of  minimums,  or  assumed  and 
false  values,  and  by  Hie  imposition  ol  specific  duties, 
the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  act  of  1342,  in  its 
j practical  operations  on  different  classes  and  pursuits, 
are  seen  and  felt.  Many  of  Hie  oppressive  duties 
i imposed  by  it  under  Hie  operation  of  these  principles, 
range  from  one  per  cent,  to  more  than  two  hundred 
per  cent.  They  are  prohibitory  on  some  articles, 
and  partially  so  on  others,  and  bear  most  heavily  on 
! articles  of  common  necessity  and  but  lightly  on 
j articles  of  luxury.  It  is  so  framed  that-much  the 
j greatest  burden  which  it  imposes  is  th  'own  on  labor 
! and  the  poorer  classes  who  are  least  abl„  ter  bear  it, 

| while  it  protects  capital  and  exempts  the  rich  from 
paying  their  just  proportion  of  the  taxation  required 
i for  the  support  of  government.  While  it  protects 
the  capital  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  in- 
creases his  profits,  it  does  not  benefit  Hie  operatives 
or  laborers  in  his  employment,  whose  wages  have 


I not  been  increased  by  it.  Articles  ol  prime  neces- 
sity or  of  coarse  quality,  and  low  price,  used  by  the 
j masses  of  the  people,  are  in  many  instances,  subject- 
point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  duties  at  which  it  is  1 eci  bj.  it  l0  ])eavy  taxes,  while  articles  of  finer  qoali- 
ascertained  from  experience  that  the  revenue  is  | ty  a,1(j  higher  price,  or  of  luxury,  which  can  be  used 
greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  can  he  I on)y  by  Hie  opulent,  are  lightly  taxed.  Jt  imposes 
laid  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  | heavy  and  unjust  burdens  on  the  farmer,  the  plant- 
the  support  oi  government.  To  raise  the  duties  J er>  lhe  commercial  man,  and  those  of  ail  other  pur- 
higher  than  that  point,  and  thereby  diminish  the  ! suits  except  tne  capitalist  who  has  made  hi*  invest- 
amount  collected,  is  to  levy  them  for  protection  me-  j menl9  in  manufactures.  All  the  great  interests  of 
rely,  and  not  for  revenue.  As  long,  then,  as  con_  i the  country  are  not.  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable 
gress  may  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  a 'equally  protected  by  it. 

• — i-  --•<  ■'  J u"  u file  government  in  theory  knows  no  distinction  of 


given  article,  and  the  revenue  is  increased  by  such 
increase  of  duty,  they  are  within  tiie  revenue  stand- 
dard.  When  they  go  beyond  that  point,  and,  as  they 
increase  the  duties,  the  revenue  is  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed, the  act  ceases  to  have  for  its  object  the 
raising  of  money  to  support  government,  but  is  for 
protection  merely. 


persons  or  clas-es,  and  should  not  bestow  upon  some 
! favors  an  I privileges  which  all  others  may  not  en- 
Ijoy.  l!  was  the  purpose  of  its  illustrious  founders  to 
i base  the  institutions  which  they  reared  upon  the 
Jgreat  and  unchanging  principles  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty, conscious  that  if  administered  in  the  spirit  in 


It  does  not  follow  that  congress  should  levy  the  1 which  they  were  conceived,  they  would  be  fell  onlv 


highest  duty  on  all  articles  of  import  which  they  wi 
bear  within  the  revenue  standard;  for  such  rales 
would  probably  produce  a much  larger  amount  than 
tiie  economical  administration  of  the  government 
would  require.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  duties  on 
articles  should  be  at  the  same  or  a horizontal  rate. 
Some  articles  will  bear  a much  higher  revenue  duty 
than  others.  Below  the  maximum  of  tiie  revenue 
standard  congress  may  and  ought  to  discriminate  in 
the  rales  imposed,  taking  cure  so  to  adjust  them  on 
different  articles  as  to  produce  in  tiie  aggregate  the 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  public  lands,  may  be  needed  to  pay  the  economical 
expenses  of  the  government. 

In  levying  a taritfof  duties,  congress  exercises  Hie 
taxing  power,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue  may  se- 
lect the  objects  of  taxation.  They  may  exempt 
certain  articles  altogether,  and  permit  their  impor- 
tation free  of  duly.  On  others  they  may  impose  low 
duties.  In  these  classes  should  ue  embraced  sucii 
articles  of  necessity  as  are  in  general  use,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  are  consumed  by  the  wealthy  citizen. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  including  Hie  manufacturers,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  navigation,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  derive  equal 
advantages  from  the  incidental  protection  which  a 
just  system  of  revenue  dut.es  may  afford.  Taxation 
direct  or  indirect,  is  a burden,  and  it  should  be  so 


by  the  benefits  which  they  diffused,  and  would  se"- 
cure  for  themselves  a defence  in  tiie  hearts  of  the 
people,  more  powerful  than  standing  armies,  an  d all 
the  means  and  appliances  invented  to  sustain  govern- 
ments founded  in  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  well-known  fact  tiiat  the  tanfl'  act  of  1842 
was  passed  by  a majority  of  one  vote  in  the  senate, 
and  two  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that 
some  of  those  who  felt  themselves  constrained,  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  existing  at  the  tune, 
to  vote  in  its  favor,  proclaimed  its  defects,  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  aid  in  us  modification 
on  the  first  opportunily,  affords  strong  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  it  wa3  not  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  of  tiie  expediency  and  necessity  of  its  tho- 
rough revision. 

In  recommending  to  congress  a reduction  of  tha 
present  rates  of  duty,  and  a revision  and  modification 
of  tile  act  of  1842,  1 am  far  from  entertaining  opin- 
ions unfriendly  to  the  manufacturers.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1 desire  to  see  them  prosperous,  as  far  as  ihey 
can  be  so,  without  imposing  unequal  burdens  on 
other  interests.  The  advantage  under  any  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  even  within  the  revenue  standard, 
must  be  iu  favor  of  the  manufacturing  interest;  and 
of  th  is  no  other  interest  will  complain. 

I recommend  to  congress  the  abolition  of  the  min- 
imum principle,  or  assured,  arbitrary,  ami  false 
values,  and  of  specific  duties,  and  the  substitution  in 


imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  may  be  on  all  j their  place  of  ad  valorem  duties,  as  the  fairest  sad 
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most  eqnilat >!e  indirect  tax  which’  can  he  imposed. 
By  i lie  ad  valorem  principle,  all  articles  are 

cording  to  their  cost  n value,  and  tho-e  which  are 
of  inferior  qiinlitv,  or  of  small  cost,  bear  only  the 
just  portion  of  the  tax  with  those  which  are  of  su- 
perior quality  or  greater  cost.  The  articles  consum- 
ed by  all  are  tailed  at  the  same  rate.  A system  of 
ad  valorem  revenue  duties,  with  proper  dtscrimina 
iions  and  proper  guards  against  frauds  in  collecting 
them,  it  is  not  doubted,  will  afford  ample  incidental 
advantages  to  the  manufacturers,  and  enable  them  to 
derive  as  greed  profits  as  can  be  derived  from  any 
other  regular  business.  It  is  believed  that  such  a 
system,  strictly  within  the  revenue  standard,  will 
place  tile  manufacturing  interests  on  a stable  footing, 
and  inure  to  their  permanent  advantage;  while  it 
will,  a9  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  extend  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  the  incidental  pro- 
tection which  can  be  afforded  by  our  reverue  laws. 

Such  -a  system,  when  once  firmly  established, 
would  W permanent,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  con- 
stant complaints,  agitations,  and  changes,  which 
must  ever  occur,  when  duties  are  not  laid  for  reve- 
nue, hot  for  the  “protection  merely”  of  a favored 
interest. 

In  the  deliberations  of  congress  on  Ibis  subject,  it 
■is  hoped  that  a spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  coca- 
protvnse  between  conflicting  interests  may  prevail, 
and  that  the  result  of  their  labors  may  be  crowned 
■with  the  happiest  consequences. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  it  is  pro- 
vided that  “no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  ihe  trea- 
sury but  in  consequence  of  appropriaiions  made  by  j 
jaw.”  A public  treasury  was  undoubtedly  conlem-  ; 
plated  and  intended  to  be  created,  in  which  the  pub-  • 


ver  have  intended  that  the  money  paid  into  the 
d ac-  j treasury  should  he  thus  converted  to  private  use,  and 
placed  beyond  Ihe  control  of  ihe  government. 

Banks  which  hold  the  public  money  are  often 
tempted,  by  desire  of  gain,  to  extend  their  loans,  in- 
crease the.ir  circulation,  and  thus  stimulate,  if  not 


cilizms,  who  are  unable  to  pay  higher  rates,  could 
pure  ase  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families. — 
By  adopting  the  policy  of  graduation  and  reduction 
of  price,  these  inferior  lands  will  be  sold  for  their 
real  value,  while  Ihe  states  in  which  they  lie  will  be 
freed  from  the  inconvenience,  if  not  injustice,  to 


produce  a spirit  of  speculation  and  ex'ravagance,  which  they  are  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  Uni- 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  result  in  ruin  to  j ted  States  continuing  to  own  large  quantities  of  pub- 
thou-ands.  If  the  public  money  be  not  permitted  to  lie  lands  within  their  borders,  not  liable  to  taxation 
be  thus  used,  but  be  kept  in  the  treasury  and  paid  ■ for  the  support  of  their  local  government, 
out  to  Ihe  public  creditors  in  gold  and  silver,  the  [pre-emptions] 

temptation  afforded  by  its  deposites  with  banks  to  an  . I recommend  ihe  continuance  of  the  policy  of  grant- 
i ndue  expansion  of  their  business  would  be  check-  pre-emptions,  in  its  most  liberal  extent,  to  all  those 
ed,  while  the  amount  of  the  constitutional  currency  ‘ who  have  settled,  or  may  hereafter  settle,  on  the  public 
left  in  circulation  would  be  enlarged,  by  its  employ-  lands,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  to  which  the  In- 
. . ..  ...  ..  . j l J r J , (dian  tnle  may  have  been  extinguished  at  the  time  of 

merit  in  the  public  collection  and  disbursements,  and  , settlement.  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  in 
the  banks  themselves  would,  m consequence,  be  found  J consequence  of  combinations  of  purchasers  and  other 
in  a safer  and  sounder  condition. 

At  present,  stale  banks  are  employed  as  deposito- 
ries, but  without  adequate  regulation  of  law,  where- 
by the  public  money  can  be  secured  against  the  casu 
alties  and  excesses,  revulsions,  suspensions,  and  de- 
falcations. to  which,  from  over  issues,  overtrading, 
an  inordinate  desire  for  gain,  or  other  causes,  they 
are  constantly  exposed.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury has  in  all  cases,  when  it  is  practicable,  taken 
collateral  security  for  the  amount  which  they  hold, 
by  the  pledge  of  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
of  the  states  as  were  in  good  credit.  Some  of  the 


deposite  banks  have  given  this  description  of  securi- 
ty. and  others  have  declined  to  do  so. 

Entertaining  the  opinion  that  “the  separation  of 
the  moneys  of  the  government  from  banking  institu- 
tions is  indispensible  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  of 
the  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people,”  I re- 


lic money  should  be  kept  fro  a the  p>- ri  d of  collec-  j commend  to  congress  that  provision  be  made  by  la 
lion  until  needed  for  public  uses.  In  the  collection  i<  for  such  separation,  and  lhat  a constitutional  treasu- 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  money,  no  agencies  |j  ry  be  created  for  the  sale-keeping  of  the  public  mo- 
have  ever  been  employed  by  law,  except  such  as  ney.  The  constitul ional  treasury  recommended  is 


causes,  a very  small  quantity  of  the  public  lands,  when 
sold  at  public  auction,  commands  a higher  price  than 
the  minimum  [rates  established  by  law.  The  settlers 
on  the  public  lands,  are  however,  but  rarely  able  to  se- 
cure their  homes  and  improvements  at  the  public  sales, 
at  that  rate;  because  these  combinations,  by  means  of 
the  capital  ihey  command,  and  their  superior  ability  to 
purchase  render  it  impossible  for  the  settler  to  compete 
with  them  in  the  makot.  By  putting  down  all  competi- 
tion, these  combinations  of  capitalists  and  speculators 
.are  usually  enabled  to  purchase  the  lands,  including  the 
I improvements  of  the  settlers,  at  the  minimum  price  of 
' government,  ana  either  turn  them  out  of  their  homes, 
or  extort  from  them,  according  to  their  ability  to  pay, 

1 double  or  quadruple  ihe  amount  paid  for  them  to  the 
government.  It  is  to  ihe  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
'he  hardy  pioneers  of  the  west,  who  penetrate  the  wil- 
derness with  their  families,  suffer  the  dangers,  the  priva- 
tions, and  hardships  attending  the  settlement  of  a new 
country,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  body  ol  emigrants 
who,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  usually  follow  them, 
ihat  we  are,  in  a great  degree,  indebted  for  the  rapid  ex- 
tension and  aggrandizement  of  our  country. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  portion  of  our  popula- 


were  appointed  by  the  government,  directly  respon-  designed  as  a secure  depository  for  the  public  mo- 1 ''i1  n,  ar?  mnre  pahiotic  than  the  haidy  and  brave  men 
■ t , . ' f.  _j  . ..j ..  _ ...  J r ® . f , - i .'of  the  frontier  or  more  ready  to  obey  the  cal  of  their 

‘ ' ne-V  W1,,l0ut  an>  P°>VV£[  t0  make  loans  or  fi'seounts,  coumryi  and  (0  defsnd  her  righls  and  yher  hoi)ort  where. 

or  to  issue  any  paper  w hatever  a?  a currency  or  ctr- , ver  !lnd  w[late ver  enemy  assailed.  They  should  be 


sible  to  it,  and  under  its  control. 

[the  constitutional  treasury.] 

The  safe  keeping  of  the  public  money  should  be 


confided  to  a public  treasury  created  by  law,  and  un-  ! contemplated  by  the  constitution,  should  be  indepen 
der  like  responsibility  and  control.  It  is  not  to  be  I 'dent  ,of  banking  corporations.  The  money  of  th< 
imagined  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could 


culation.  I doubt  not  that  such  a treasury  as  was 

en- 
tire 


people  should  be  kept  in  ihe  treasury  of  the  people 
have  intended  lhat  a treasury  should  be  created  as  a j created  by  law,  and  be  in  the  custody  of  agents  of 
place  of  deposite  and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  mo-  t-he  people  chosen  by  themselves,  according  to  the 
ney  which  was  irresponsible  lo  the  government. — forms  of  the  constitution;  agents  who  are  directly 
The  first  congress  under  the  constitution,  by  the  act 1 responsible  to  the  government,  who  are  subject  to 
of  the  second  September,  1789,  “to  establish  the  1 severe  punishments,  for  any  embezzlement,  private 
treasury  department,”  provided  for  the  appointment  j ][s®>  misapplication  of  the  public  funds,  and  for  any 


of  a treasurer,  and  marie  it  his  duty  “to  receive  and 
keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,”  and  “at  all 
times  to  submit  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
ihe  comptroller,  or  either  of  them,  the  inspection  of 
the  moneys  in  his  hands.” 

That  banks,  national  or  state,  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  treasury 
spoken  of  in  the  constitution,  as  keepers  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  at  that 
lime  there  was  no  national  bank,  and  but  three  or 


failure  in  other  respects  to  perform  their  duties.— 
To  say  that  the  people  or  their  government  are  in- 
competent or  not  lo  be  trusted  with  the  custody  of 
their  own  money,  in  their  own  treasury,  provided  by 
themselves,  but  must  rely  on  the  presidents,  cashiers, 
and  stockholders  of  banking  corporations,  not  ap- 
pointed by  them,  nor  responsible  to  them,  would  be 
to  concede  lhat  they  are  incompetent  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

In  recommending  the.  establishment  of  a constitu 


four  slate  banks  of  limited  capital  existed  in  the  I tlonal  treasury,  in  which  the  public  money  shall  be 
-country.  Their  employment  as  depositories  was  at  | keP^’r  I desire  that  adequate  provision  be  made  by 


first  resorted  to,  to  a limited  exlenl,  but  with  no 
avowed  intention  of  continuing  them  permanently, 
in  place  of  the  treasury  of  the  constitution.  When 
they  were  afterwards  from  time  to  time  employed,  it 
was  from  motives  of  supposed  convenience. 

Our  experience  has  shown,  that  when  banking 
corporations  have  been  the  keepers  of  the  public 
money,  and  been  thereby  made  in  effect  the  treasu- 


law  for  its  safety,  and  that  all  executive  discretion 
or  control  over  it  should  be  removed,  except  such  as 
may  be  necessary  in  directing  its  disbursements  in 
pursuance  of  appropriations  by  law. 

[prices  of  public  lands  ] 

Under  our  present  land  system,  limiting  the  mini- 
mum price  at  which  the  public  lands  can  be  enter- 
ed to  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  per  acre, 


sry,  the  government  can  have  no  guaranty  that  it  can  large  quantities  of  lands  of  inferior  quality  remain 


command  the  use  of  its  own  money  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  proved 
to  be  faithless.  The  state  banks  which  were  after 
wards  employed,  were  faithless.  But  a few  years 
ago,  with  millions  of  public  money  in  their  keeping, 
the  government  was  brought  almost  to  bankruptcy, 
and  the  public  credit  seriously  impaired,  because  of 
their  inability  or  indisposition  to  pay,  on  demand,  to 
the  public  creditors,  in  the  only  currency  recognized 
by  tne  constitution.  Their  failure  occurred  in  a pe- 
riod of  peace,  and  great  inconvenience  and  loss  were 
sufferred  by  the  public  from  it.  Had  ihe  country- 
been  involved  in  a foreign  war,  that  inconvenience 
and  loss  would  have  been  much  greater,  and  might 
have  resulted  in  extreme  public  calamity.  The  pub- 
lic money  should  nut  be  mingled  with  the  private 
funds  of  banks  or  individuals,  or  be  used  for  private 
purposes.  When  it  is  placed  in  banks  for  safe  keep- 
ing, it  is  in  effect  loaned  to  them  without  interest, 
and  is  loaned  by  them  upon  interest  to  the  borrow- 
ers from  them.  The  public  money  is  converted  into 
banking  capital,  and  is  used  and  loaned  out  for  the 
private  profit  of  bank  stockholders;  and  when  called- 
for,  (as  was  the  case  in  1837.)  it  may  be  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  borrowers  from  the  banks,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  the  public  treasury  contemplated  by  the  coil- 


unsold,  because  they  will  not  command  that  price. 
From  the  records  of  the  general  land  office  it  ap 
peais,  that,  of  Ihe  public  lands  remaining  unsold  in 
the  several  i-tates  and  territories  in  which  they  are 
situated,  thirty  nine  millions  one  hundred  arid  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  seven  acres  have 
been  in  the  market,  subject  to  entry  more  than  twen- 
ty years;  forty  nine  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  four  acres  for 
more  than  fifteen  years;  seventy  three  millions  sev- 
enty four  thousand  and  six  hundred  acres  for  more 
than  ten  years;  and  one  hundred  and  six  millions  one 
hundred  and  seventy  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  one  acres  for  more  than  five  years.  Much  the 
largest  portion  of  these  lands  will  continue  to  be  un- 
saleable at  the  minimum  price  at  which  they  are 
permitted  lo  be  sold,  ‘so  long  as  large  territories  of 
lands  from  which  the  more  valuable  portions  have 
not  been  selected,  are  annually  brought  into  market 
by  the  government.  With  the  view  to  the  sale  and 
settlement  of  these  inferior  lands,  1 recommend  that 
the  price  he  graduated  and  reduced  below  the  pre- 
sent minimum  rale,  confining  tile  sales  at  the  reriuc 
ed  prices  for  a limited  term  to  one  dollar  per  acre, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  lhat  period  for  a second 
and  third  term  to  lower  rates;  a large  portion  of 


iMltutipn.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  could  I these  lands  would  be  purchased,  and  many  worthy 


protected  from  the  grasping  speculator,  and  secured,  at 
the  minimum  price  of  ihe  public  lands,  in  the  humble 
homes  which  ihey  have  improved  by  their  labor.  With 
this  end  in  view,  all  vexatious  or  unnecessary  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  by  ihe  existing  pre-emption  laws 
should  be  repealed  or  modified.  It  is  the  true  policy  of 
the  government  to  afford  facilities  to  its  citizens  to  [be- 
come  the  owners  of  small  portions  of  our  vast  public 
domain  at  low  and  moderate  rates. 

[mineral  lanps.] 

The  present  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  United  States  is  believed  to  be  radically  defective. 
More  than  a million  of  acres  of  the  public  lands,  sup- 
posed to  contain  lead  and  oiher  minerals,  have  been  re- 
served from  sale,  and  numerous  leases  upon  them  have 
been  granted  to  individuals  upon  a stipulated  rent.  The 
system  of  granting  leases  has  proved  to  be  not  only  un- 
profiiable  to  the  government,  but  unsatisfactory  to  the 
citizens  who  have  gone  upon  the  lands,  and  must,  if  con- 
tinued, lay  the  foundation  of  much  future  difficulty  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  lessees.  According  to 
the  official  records,  the  amount  of  rents  received  by  the 
government  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844, 
was  $6,354  74,  while  the  expenses  of  the  system  during 
the  same  period,  including  salaries  of  superintendents, 
agents,  clerks,  and  incidental  expenses,  were  twenty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  eleven 
cents — the  income  being  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  ex- 
penses. To  this  pecuniary  loss  may  he  added  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  timber,  and  the  careless  and  wasteful  manner  of 
working  the  mines.  The  system  has  given  rise  to  much 
litigation  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  individual 
citizens,  producing  irritation  and  excitement  in  the  mi- 
neral region,  and  involving  the  government  in  heavy  ad- 
ditional expenditures.  Ii  is  believed  that  similar  losses 
and  embarrassments  will  continue  to  occur,  while  the 
present  system  of  leasing  these  lands  remains  unchang- 
ed. These  lands  are  now  under  the  superintendence 
and  care  of  the  war  department,  with  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  which  they  have  no  proper  or  natural  connexion. 

I recommend  the  repeal  of  the  present  system,  and  that 
these  lands  be  placed  under  ihe  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  general  land  office,  as  other  public 
lauds,  and  be  brought  into  market  and  sold  upon  such 
terms  a3  congress  in  their  wisdom  may  prescribe,  reserv- 
ing to  the  government  an  equitable  per  centage  of  the 
gross  amount  of  mineral  product,  and  thatjthe  pre-emption 
principle  be  extended  to  resident  miners  and  settlers  up- 
on thorn,  at  ihe  minimum  price  which  may  be  establish, 
ed  by  congress. 

[the  u.  s.  army.] 

I refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  ihe  secretary 
of  war,  for  information  respecting  the  present  situation 
of  the  army,  and  its  operations  during  the  past  year;  the 
state  of  our  defences;  the  condition  of  the  public  works; 
and  our  relations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  within 
our  limits  or  upon  our  borders.  I invite  your  attention 
to  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  report,' in  relation  to 
these  prominent  objects  of  national  imprest. 

Wnen  orders  were  give  t during  the  pasi  summer  for 
concentrating  a military  torce  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas,  our  troops  were  widely  dispersed,  and  ,in  small 
detachments,  occupying  posts  remote  from  each  other 
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dm  a it  tngetner  on  t emergency  so  sudden.  refLct.- 
great  credit  on  the  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline 
of  the  army  itself.  To  he  in  strength  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  people  and  territory  of  Texas,  in  the  event  Mexi- 
co should  commence  hostilities,  or  invade  her  territories 
with  a large  army,  which  she  threatened,  I authorized 
the  general  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  ot  oc- 
cupation to  make  requisitions  for  additional  forces  from 
several  of  the  states  nearest  the  Texan  territory,  and 
which  could  mo3t  expeditiously  furnish  them,  if,  in  his 
opinion,  a larger  force  than  that  under  his  command, 
and  the  auxiliary  aid  which,  tinder  like  circumstances, 
he  was  authorized  to  receive  from  Texas,  should  be  re- 
quired. The  contingency  upon  which  the  exercise  or 
this  authority  depended,  has  not  occurred.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  two  companies  of  state  artillery 
from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  sent  to  Texas,  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  are  fully 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war.  I recom- 
mend to  congress  that  provision  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  troops,  as  well  as  a small  number  of  Tex- 
an volunteers,  whom  the  commanding  general  thought 
it  necessary  to  receive  or  muster  into  our  service. 

During  the  last  summer,  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons 
made  extensive  excursions  through'the  Indian  country  on 
our  borders,  a part  of  them  advancing  nearly  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  north,  and 
a part  as  far  as  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Colo- 
rado of  the  West.  The  exhibition  of  this  military  force 
among  the  Indian  tribes  in  those  distant  regions,  and  the 
councils  held  with  them  by  the  cotnmanders’of  the  expe- 
ditions, it  is  believed,  will  have  a salutary  influence  in 
restraining  them  from  hostilities  among  themselvts,  anti 
maintaining  friendly  relations  between  then)  and  the  li- 
nked States.  An  interesting  account  of  one  of  these 
excursions  accompanies  me  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department, 
Brevet  Captain  Fremont,  of  tile  corps  of  topographical 
engineers,  has  been  employed  since  1842  in  exploring 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Two  expeditions  have  already  been 
brought  to  a close,  and  the  reports  of  that  scientific  and 
enterprising  officer  have  furnished  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a third  ex- 
pedition; but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  arduous  service 
will  be  completed  in  season  to  enable  me  to  communi- 
cate the  result  to  Congress  at  the  present  session. 

[Indian  department.] 

Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  of  a favorable 
character.  The  policy  of  removing  them  to  a country 
designed  for  their  permanent  residence,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  without  the  limits  of  the  organized  States 
and  Territories,  is  better  appreciated  by  them  than  it  was 
a few  years  ago;  while  education  is  now  attended  to,  and 
the  habits  of  civilized  life  are  gaining  ground  among 
them. 

Serious  difficulties  of  long  standing  continue  to  distract 
the  several  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  are  unhap- 
pily divided.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to  adjust 
the  difficulties  between  them  have  heretofore  proved  un- 
successful; and  there  remains  no  probability  that  this  de- 
sirable object  can  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
further  legislation  by  congress.  I will,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  your  session,  present  the  subject  for  your  con- 
sideration, accompanied  with  an  exposition  of  the  com- 
plaints and  claims  of  the  several  parlies  into  which  the 
nation  is  divided,  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  by  congress  as  may  enable  the  executive  to 
do  justice  to  them  respectively,  and  to  put  an  end,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  dissensions  which  have  long  prevailed,  and 
still  prevail,  among  them. 

[THE  D S.  NAVY.] 

I refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
for  the  present  condition  of  that  branch  of  the  national 
defence;  and  for  grave  suggestions,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  increase  of  its  efficiency,  and  a greater  economy 
in  its  management.  During  the  past  year  the  officers 
and  men  have  performed  their  duty  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  The  orders  which  have  been  given,  have  been 
executed  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  A larger  force 
than  has  often  formed  one  squadron  tinder  our  flag  was 
readily  concentrated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  appar- 
ently, without  unusual  effort.  It  is  especially  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  notwithstanding  t lie  union  of  so  considera- 
ble a force,  no  act  was  committed  that  even  the  jealousy 
of  an  irritated  power  could  construe  as  an  act  oi  aggres- 
sion; and  that  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  and  his 
officers,  in  strict  conformity  with  their  instructions,  hold- 
ing themselves  ever  ready  for  the  most  active  dutv,  have 
achieved  the  still  purer  glory  of  contributing  to  t.  i pre- 
servation of  peace.  It  is  believed  that  at  all  our  foreign 
stations  the  honor  of  our  flag  lias  been  maintained,  and 
that,  generally,  our  ships  of  war  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  good  discipline  and  order.  I am  happy  to  add, 
that  the  display  of  maritime  force  which  was  required  by 
the  events  of  the  summer,  has  been  made  whoiiy  within 
the  usual  anpropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year,  so 
that  no  additional  appropriations  are  required. 

The  commerce  of  he  United  States,  and  with  it  the 
navigating  interest,  have  steadily  increased  since  the  or- 
ganization of  our  government,  until,  it  is  believed,  we 
are  now  second  to  but  one  power  in  the  world,  and  at 
no  distant  dav  we  shall  probably  be  inferior  to  none. — 
Exposed  as  they  must  be,  it  has  been  a wise  policy  to 
afford  to  these  important  interests  protection  with  our 
ehip9  of  war,  distributed  in  the  great  highways  of  trade 
throughout  the  world.  For  more  than  thirty  years  ap- 


propriations have  been  made.  a. id  an. molly  exp-nd.  <!, 
for  the  gradual  increase  f our  naval  forces.  In  ‘peace, 

our  navy  pcrfnrms  the  important  duty  of  protecting  our 
commerce;  and.  in  the  event  of  war,  will  he,  as  it  lias 
been,  a most  efficient  means  of  defence. 

The  successful  use  of  steam  navigation  on  the  ocean 
lias  been  followed  by  the  introduction  of  war-steamers 
in  great  and-  increasing  numbers  into  the  navies  of  the 
principal  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  A due  regard 
to  our  own  safely  and  to  an  efficient  protection  to  our 
large  and  increasing  commerce  demands  a corresponding 
increase  oil  our  part.  No  country  has -greater  i'aciit  ies 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  this  description  than 
ours,  or  can  promise  itself  greater  advantages  from  their 
employment.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro-, 
lection  of  our  commerce,  to  the  rapid  transmission  of 
intelligence,  and  to  the  coast  defence.  In  pursuance  of 
the  wise  policy  of  a gradual  increase  of  our  navy,  large 
supplies  of  live  oak  timber,  and  other  materials  lor  ship 
building,  have  been  collected,  and  are  now  tinder  shelter 
and  in  a state  of  good  preservation,  while  iron  steamers 
can  be  built  with  great  facility  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  use  of  iron  a^  a material,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  steamers,  which  can  enter  with  safety 
many  of  the  harbors  along  our  coast  now  inaccessible  to 
vessels  of  greater  draught,  anti  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing them  in  the  interior,  strongly  recommends  that 
liberal  appropriations  should  be  made  for  this  important 
object.  Whatever  may  have  been  our  policy  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  government,  when  the  nation  was  in 
its  infancy,  our  shipping  interests  and  commerce  com- 
paratively small,  our  resources  limited,  our  population 
sparse  and  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
original  thirteen  Slates,  that  policy  must  be  essentially 
different  now  that  we  have  grown  from  three  to  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  people, — that  our  commerce,- 
carried  in  our  own  ships,  is  found  in  every  sea,  and  that 
our  territorial  boundaries  and  settlements  have  been  so 
greatly  extended.  Neither  our  commerce,  nor  our  long 
line  of  coast  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes,  can  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  foreign  aggression  by  means 
of  fortifications  alone.  These  are  essential  at  important 
commercial  and  military  points,  but  our  chief  reliance 
for  this  object  mu3t  be  on  a well-organized  efficient  navy. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  such  a navy  are  not  confined 
to  the  Atlantic  states.  The  productions  of  the  interior 
which  seek  a market  abroad,  are  directly  dependent  on 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  our  commerce.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  Balize  below  New  Orleans  by  a hostile  force 
would  embarrass,  if  not  stagnate,  the  whole  export  trade 
ot  the  Mississippi,  and  affect  the  value  of  the  agricultur- 
al products  of  the  entire  valley  of  that  mighty  river 
and  its  tributaries. 

It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  maintain  large  stand- 
ing armies  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  our  free  institutions,  would  impose  heavy  bur- 
dens on  the  people,  and  be  dangerous  to  public  liberty. 
Our  reliance  for  protection  and  defence  on  the  land  inns; 
be  mainly  on  our  citizen  soldiers,  who  will  be  ever  ready, 
as  they  ever  have  been  ready  in  times  past,  to  rush  with 
alacrity,  at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  her  delence. — 
This  description  of  force,  however,  cannot  defend  our 
coast,  harbors,  and  inland  seas,  nor  protect  our  com- 
merce on  the  ocean  or  the  lakes.  These  must  he  pro- 
tected by  our  navy. 

Considering  an  increased  naval  force,  and  especially 
of  steam  vessels,  corresponding  withourgrowth  and  im- 
portance as  a nation,  and  proportioned  to  the  increased 
and  increasing  naval  power  of  other  nations,  of  vastim- 
portance  as  regards  our  safety,  and  the  great  and  grow- 
ing interests  to  be  protected  by  it,  I recommend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress. 

[POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT— POSTAGE.] 

The  report  of  me  Postmaster  General  herewith  com- 
municated, contains  a detailed  statement  of  the  opera 
tions  of  his  department  during  the  past  year.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  income  from  postages  will  fa II  short  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  year  between  one  and  two  millions 
of  dollars.  This  deficiency  has  been  caused  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  rates  of  postage,  which  was  made  by  the 
act  of  the  third  of  March  last.  No  principle  has  been 
more  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  than  that  this 
department  should  sustain  itself  by  limiting  its  expendi- 
tures to  its  income.  Congress  has  never  sought  to  make 
it  a source  of  revenue  for  general  purposes,  except  for  a 
short  period  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  nor 
should  it  ever  become  a charge  on  the  general  treasury . 
If  Congress  shall  adhere  to  this  principle,  as  I think  they 
ought,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  curtail  the  present 
mail  service,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenditures,  or  so  to 
modify  the  act  of  the  third  of  March  last  as  to  im- 
prove its  revenue. 

The  extension  of  the  mail  service,  and  the  additional 
facilities  which  will  be  demanded  by  the  rapid  extension 
and  increase  of  population  on  our  western  frontier,  will 
not  admit  ol  such  curtailment  as  will  materially  reduce 
the  present  expenditures.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  la 
riff  of  postages  the  interests  of  the  people  demand,  that 
the  lowest  rates  be  adopted  which  will  produce  the  tie 
cessary  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment. I invite  the  attention  ot  congress  to  the  sugges 
tions  of  the  postmaster  general  on  this  subject,  under  the 
belief  that  such  a modification  of  the  late  law  may  be 
made  as  will  yield  sufficient  revenue  without  further 
calls  on  the  treasury,  and  with  very  little  change  in  the 
present  rates  of  postage. 

Proper  measures  have  been  taken,  in  pursuance  of  thp 
act  of  the  third  of  March  last,  for  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  mail  steamers  between  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, The  importance  of  this  service  commends  itsell 
strongly  to  favorable  consideration. 


[arrangement  of  departments] 

With  the  growth  ol  our  country,  the  pulnc-  hm-me-s 
>' Inch  devolves  on  tilt-  heads  of  the  several  rx1  etttive 
departments  has  greatly  increa.-ed.  In  som>  respects, 
the  distribution  of  duties  among  them  seems  to  he  in- 
congruous, and  many  of  tiiese  might  be  transferred  from 
one  to  another  with  advantage  to  the  public  interests.  A 
more  auspicious  time  for  the  consideration  of  litis  sub- 
ject by  congress,  with  a view  to  system  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  several  departments,  and  a more  appropriate 
division  of  the  public  business,  will  not  probably  oc- 
cur. 

The  most  important  dtt'ies  of  the  state  department  re- 
late to  our  foreign  affairs,  t y the  great  enlargement  of 
the  family  ol  nations,  the  increase  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  corresponding  extension  of  our  consular  system,  the 
business  ol  this  department  has  been  greatly  increased. 
In  its  present  organization,  many  duties  ol  a domestic 
nature,  and  consisting  ol  details,  are  devolved  on  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  which  do  not  appropriately  belong  to 
ihe  foreign  department  of  the  government,  and  may  pro- 
perly be  transferred  to  some  other  department.  One  of 
these  grows  out  ol  the  present  state  of  the  law  concern- 
ing the  patent  office,  which,  a few  years  since,  was  a 
subordinate  clerkship,  but  has  become  a distinct  bureau 
of  g eat  importance.  With  an  excellent  internal  orga- 
nization, it  is  still  connected  with  the  state  department. 
In  the  transaction  of  its  business,  questions  of  much  im- 
portance to  inventors,  and  to  the  community,  frequently 
arise,  which,  by  existing  laws,  are  referred  for  decision 
to  a board,  of  which  the  secretary  ot  state  is  a member. 
These  questions  are  legal,  and  the  connection  which 
now  exists  between  the  state  department  and  the  patent 
office,  may,  with  great  propriety  and  advantage,  be 
transferred  to  the  attorney  ge  leral. 

[attorney  general’s  department.] 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  congress,  Mr.  Madison 
invi'ed  attention  to  a proper  provision  for  the  attorney 
general  as  an  “important  improvement  in  the  executive 
establishment.”  This  recommendation  was  repeated  by 
some  of  his  successors  The  official  duties  of  the  attor- 
ney general  have  heen  much  increased  within  a few 
years,  artel  his  office  has  become  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. His  duties  may  be  still  further  increased  with 
advantage  to  the  public  interests.  As  an  executive  of- 
ficer, his  residence  and  constant  attention  at  the  seat  of 
government  are  required.  Legal  questions  involving  im- 
portant ptinciples,  and  large  amounts  of  public  money, 
are  constantly  referred  to  linn  by  the  president  and  exe- 
cutive departments  for  his  examination  and  decision. 
The  public  business  under  his  official  management  be- 
fore the  judiciary  has  heen  so  augmented  by  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory,  and  the  acts  of  congress  authoriz- 
ing suits  against  the  United  States  for  large  bodies  of 
valuable  public  lands,  as  greatly  to  increase  his  labors 
and  responsibilities.  I therefore  recommenil  that  the  at- 
torney general  he  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  th 
heads  of  the  other  executive  departments,  with  such 
subordinate  officers,  provided  by  law  for  his  department, 
as  may  be  required  to  discharge  the  additional  dutie 
which  have  been  or  may  be  devolved  upon  him. 

[DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ] 

Congress  possess  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
over  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  I commend  the  in- 
terests of  its  inhabitants  to  your  favorable  consideration. 
The  people  ot  this  district  have  no  legislative  body  of 
their  own,  and  must  confide  ‘heir  local  as  well  as  their 
general  interests  to  representatives  in  whose  election  they 
have  no  voice,  and  over  whose  official  conduct  they 
have  no  control.  Each  member  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture should  consider  himself  as  their  immediate  repre- 
sentative, and  should  be  the  more  ready  to  give  atten- 
dance to  the  r interests  and  wants,  because  he  is  riot  re- 
sponsible to  them.  I recommend  that  a liberal  and  ge- 
nerous spirit  may  characterize  your  measures  in  relation 
to  them.  I shall  be  ever  disposed  to  sftow  a proper  re- 
gard for  their  wishes,  and,  within  const i t u tional  limits, 
shall  at  all  times  cheerfully  co-operate  with  you  for  the 
advancement  of  their  welfare. 

[GENERAL  ANDREW  JACKSON-] 

I trust  it  mar  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion far  me  to  dwell  for  a moment  on  the  memory  of 
the  most  eminent  citizen  of  our  country,  who,  during  the 
summer  that  is  gone  by,  has  descended  to  the  tomb.  The 
enjoyment  of  contemplating,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
near  four  score  years,  the  happy  condition  of  his  coun- 
try, cheered  the  last  hours  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  de- 
parted this  life  in  t ie  tranquil  hope  of  a blessed  immor- 
tality. His  death  was  happy,  as  his  life  had  heen  emi- 
nently useful.  He  had  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  the 
virtue  and  capacity  of  the  people,  and  in  the  permanence 
of  thar  free  government  which  he  had  largely  contribu- 
ted to  establish  and  defend.  His  great  deeds  had  se- 
cured to  him  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  it 
wa9  his  happiness  to  witness  the  growth  and  glory  of  his 
country  which  he  loved  so  well. 

He  departed  amidst  the  benedictions  of  millions  of 
freemen.  The  nation  paid  its  tribute  to  hfe  memory  at 
his  tomb.  Coming  generations  will  learn  from  hisexam- 
ple  the  love  of  country  and  the  rights  of  man.  fn  his 
language  on  a similar  occasion  to  the  present,  ‘‘I  now 
commend  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  guidance  of  Al- 
mighty God,  with  a full  reliance  on  His  merciful  provi- 
dence for  the  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions;  and 
with  an  earnest  supplication,  that  whatever  errors  it  may 
he  my  lot  to  commit  tu  discharging  the  arduous  duties 
which  have  devolved  on  me,  they  will  find  a remedy  in 
the  harmony  and  wisdom  of  your  counsels.” 

JAMES  K.  POLK, 

Washington,  December,  2,  1843, 
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an  u i I t ,\i  M i >1 : in  iiir  u:i  timmi  ;;  It  nr-,  nun  I ! I u pc  stdeui’- 
ri  rom.iM  iiriatiuns  iu  p-ia'io'i  n>  iho-c  affairs,  1 >u  cn  (nr 
vvuii  mine  anxiety  than  up-in  the  present  occasion-— 
The  members  oi  congress  evu  ced  becoming  prompti- 
tude. Ol  the  senators  thirty  seven  answered  at  roll- 
call,  the  first  hmir  of  the  session.  And  of  the  224  re- 
presentatives. 212  answered  to  diets  names.  The  do- 
minant party,  upon  which  so  much  responsibility  now 
rests,  were  prompt  to  assume  their  dmies.  Some  divi- 
sion of  course  existed  in  their  prdimimm  meeting.  A 
proposition  was  made  to  adopt  the  two  thiros  rule  m 
.cbnnsing  candidates  for  officers  of  the  ho  t-e,  but  it  was 
voted  down.  The  caucus  agreed  upon  their  men,  and 
no  difficulties  interrupted  die  immediate  organization.— 
A joint  committee  apprised  the  president  that  congress 
was  in  ses-ion.  and  at  one  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  his  an- 
nual mes-age  was  delivered  ft  occupied  the  clerks 
nearly  two  hours  to  read  it — !5  00j  copies  will),  and 
gUOtIO  copies  without  the  accom,  aaving  documents, 
were,  by  application  of  the  previous  q us  ion,  ordered 
to  he  p intrd.  Tite  senate  ordered  tne  u-iitil  number 
of  c pit  ■ , and  on  minion  of  Mr.  Allen  25,0  )0  a.ldi- 
tiomil  copies  of  that  part  of  the  message  widen  relates 
to  Ore  on,  » ere  ordered. 

Arrangements  had  been  mode  as  u-unl  for  rapid  trans- 
mi-sion  of  me  message  in  till  directions.  Copies  had 
been  forward.-d  to  Post  Master  Buchan  a tv,  at  Baltimore, 
with  ins  ructions  to  supply  editors  t erewtih  so  soon  as 
the  te'egraph  announced  the  delivery  o!  the  copies  in 
c mgr:  3:  It  was  therefore  in  the  hands  ol  the  compo- 

sitors 1.  Baltimore  within  a few  mm-u'es  alter  it  reached 
the  speakers  desk  at  die  capital.  Primed  copies  were 
in  the  meantime  on  their  way  hv  an  express  car  winch 
reached  the  outer  Pratt  street  depot  in  fif  y eight  rmu 
tites  from  the  depot  at  Washington.  Those  designed 
for  Baltimore  were  hurried  to  the  posi  office,  and  tlmu- 
sa1  d-  of  Baltimoreans  hud  given  tite  message  a hasty 
p rusal,  before  tite  clerks  of  either  house  of  congress  had 
concluded  reading  the  effu  iul  copies. 

A signal  from  the  marine  telegraph  on  Federal  Hill, 
apprised  the  agents  at  the  Canton  depot,  east  of  the  city, 
of  the  arrival  of  the  message.  An  express  gig  dashed 
through  the  city  with  the  punted  copies  designed  for  (he 
nor  h ami  east.  The  vehicle  was  wrecked  in  its  haste, 
but  the  driver,  “not  having  tune  to  bp  hurt’’ sprung  upon 
the  horse  with  the  hag  of  messages,  flung  it  into  the  lo- 
comotive, which  was  in  wailing,  steam  up,  and  away 
they  went,  at  fifteen  minute3  before  two  o’clock.  At 
fifteen  minutes  past  nine  the  same  evening,  the  message 
reached  New  York. 

The  message  reached  Boston  on  Wednesday  about 
eleven  o’clock— twenty-two  hours  after  it  was  sent  to 
congress. 

Three  packet  ships  were  detained  at  New  York  f r 
the  put  pose  of  .carrying  out  copies  of  the  message  to 
Europe — one  for  London,  one  for  Liverpool,  and  one  for 
Havri  . They  ali  proceeded  to  sea  immediately.  The 
Britannia  steamer  which  was  to  have  left  Boston  on 
Monday,  w as  de-ained  by  the  wea'her  until  Tuesday, 
but  left  before  the  message  reached  Boston. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
American  writes;  “The  remarks  of  the  Courier  ties 
Elats  Unis,  (the  organ  of  the  French  interests  here)  on 
the  me  ssage,  are  peculiar.  After  expressing  its  gratified 
astonishment  at  the  courteous  and  polished  tone  of  the 
document — while  only  barbaric  eccentricities  had  been 
looked  for — it  pronounces  it  one  of  the  most  startling 
and  menacing  papers  which  has  emanated  from  the 
White  House  for  many  years,  and  seems  to  think  that 
unless  congress  retract  from  tile  audacious  pretensions 
of  Mr  Polk,  Europe  and  America  must  inevitably  be 
involved  in  a war.  Many  quidnuncs  here  gossip  in 
the  same  way,  and  you  have  it  all  for  exactly  what  it  is 
worth.” 

Since  placing  our  hasty  remarks  on  a part  of  the  mes- 
sage in  type,  we  have  recived  by  mail,  papers  from  New 
York,  Washington,  &c  , with  remarks  upon  the 
the  message.  ’1  he  outlines  of  its  contents  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  letter  writers,  and  no  material 
movement  in  stocks,  exchanges,  insurance,  or  prices  of 
produce,  followed  ns  publication.  The  New  Yorkers 
evidently  believe  that  a wat  with  England  is  very  re- 
mote, the  message  notwithstanding. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  6th,  in  a long  lead- 
ing editorial,  commenting  upon  the  editorial  in  the  Con- 
Stifdion  of  the  5th,  an  administration  journal  in  the 
confidence  of  the  executive,  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
that  our  executive  place  Jtlieir  dependence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  with  England,  upon  a negotiation 
through  Mr.  McLanEjOUT  minister  at  London,  w ho  may 
possibly,  it  is  thought,  inuuce  the  British  government  to 
disavow  the  rejection  by  Mr.  Pakenbam  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
proposition  to  divide  the  territory  by  the  49°  ol  latitude, 
and  to  accept  that  line  in  preference  to  a war; — nous 
verrons. 

The  message  itself  will  excuse  11s  from  attempting  an 
abbreviation  of  its  contents.  It  will  be  seen  that  the'pre- 
sidetit  recommends  a repeal  of  the  existing  tariff,  and 
the -substitution  of  a revenue  tariff,  limiting  duties  not  t 
exceed  twenty  per  cent.,  and  discriminating  by  reduc- 
tions below  that  rate,  and  also,  to  abolish  the  minimum 
valuation. 

The  sub-treasury  is  warmly  urged,  under  the  new 
appellation  of  constitutional  treasury. 


The  British  u-jjl  have  powerful  inducements  to  conci- 
lia!*- with  ill"  United  Suites  in  the  renewed  prosit, .cl 
H-ui.  h nit*  e.v  ides  ’*  ;nes  huh  5 wit  <•>  then',  of  a re* 
!><•■■  1 ■ I i nr  proteciiv.*  tiirdf,  and  a t,  iqtient  triumph 
1, v - ■ - 1 - 1 1 inattui  vetting  interests  of  the  Union — whether 
M;.  iVlcL  me  has  been  entrusted  wi  li  instructions  which 
will  hriiiH  our  tariff  ol  duties  as  well  as  other  commer- 
cial interests  into  the  negotiation,  with  a view  of  making 
treaty  stipulations  of  vast  value  to  G eat  Britain,  as  a 
lurther  consideration,  we  shall  learn  in  due  season. 

Business  circles.  Winter  came  on  unmistakeablyt 
this  year,  in  accordance  with  the  seasons  as  set  down  in 
1 lie  almanacks.  A more  agreeable,  nay,  deiightltil  Oc- 
h'ber  and  November  was  never  enjoyed  in  tins  climate. 
The  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  planters,  have  had  all 
liteir  hearts  could  wish,  for  securing  their  respective 
cr  ips,  so  dependent  as  those  crops  in  a considerable  de 
gree  are  upon  favorable  weather  in  the  fall,  and  no  frost 
to  prevent  securing  what  remains  till  late  in  the  field. — 
We  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  favor  ttas  been  duly  im- 
proved, and  that  the  cotton  and  sugar  crops  especially, 
have  been  increased  by  this  fortunate  course  of  weather. 

Old  winter  arrived,  however,  in  due  season.  The 
first  of  December  found  the  Alleghany  mountains  covi  r- 
ed  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  with  snow,  and  the 
mails  from  the  Ohio  delayed  by  its  accumulation.  The 
la-t  two  nights  of  November  closed  the  navigation  of 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  canais.  The  merry 
sleigh  bells  are  heard  over  mo.-t  ■ f the  region  north  of 
Mason  & Dixon’s  fine.  South  of  that,  on  the  seaboard, 
it  rained  powerfully  on  the  1st  December.  A north- 
wester cleared  away  the  clouds  that  evening,  and  we 
have  had  capital  skating  ever  s nee.  A few  more  such 
keen  nights  as  the  two  last,  will  set  the  ice  cutters  at 
work  providing  for  next  August.  Ice  was  formed  lj 
inch  thick  in  Bufftlo  harbor  on  the  night  of  the  27tu 
November,  and  on  the  23th,  ice  breakers  were  employ- 
ed at  Rochester  and  Albany  to  enable  vessels  to  get  into 
winter  berths.  Immense  flotillas  of  flour  were  towed 
down  the  Hudson  by  steamboat--,  tiirougit  fl  taring  ice. 
Several  of  the  steamboats  besides  having  their  decks 
piled  with  flour,  Some  with  over  a thousand  barrels,  had 
from  twenty  to  tinny  canal  boats  and  other  floariila 
loaded  down  with  flour,  in  tow. 

Money  market.  At  B iston,  money  is  abundant  for 
the  business  demands.  At  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
rales  of  discount  are  rather  helo-v  what  they  were  a 
fortnight  ago.  At  Baltimore  money  is  in  more  demand. 

Exchange  leeis  the  influence  of  an  altered  tide.  Spe- 
cie, instead  of  going  out  may  he  looked  for  c mins  home 
again,  provided  the  proponed  modification  in  the  tariff  do'S 
not  arrest  it,  and  check  the  advantage  which  we  now  have. 
New  York  bills  on  London  an-  quoted  at  8|  and  at 
New  Orleans,  on  r h* ■ 24  It  ult.,  sterli  ig  bills  ou  London 
are  quoted  at  6^  a on  France  5f.  33J. 

Flour  trade.  A statement  of  the  exient  of  the  flour 
trade  of  the  New  Yorkcanal  this  season  shows  that  the 
quantity  ol  flour  received  at  tide  water  was  2,482,527 
bhis.;  and  of  wheat,  1,604,1 1*2  bushels.-  Reducing  die 
wheat  imo  flour,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  tlto  barrel, 
the  aggregate  for  the  present  year  is  2,803,339  barrels, 
being  an  increase  over  the  teceipts  of  1844,  of  328,695 
barrels.  The  value  of  the  receipts  of  the  present  year, 
estimating  the  flour  at  $5  50  per  bhl.  is  $15,418,419 — 
— being  an  increase  in  value  over  the  receipts  ol  1844, 
(when  flour  was  estimated  at  $4  50  per  bob)  of  $4, 
232,476. 

The  exportation  of  breadstuff's  from  New  York  to 
England  gives  ample  and  profitable  employment  to  the 
packet  and  transient  shipping.  The  Herald,  after  stal- 
ing the  cargoes  ot  eight  stops  now  loading  with  flour, 
wlteai . &c.  says — 

“In  addition  to  these,  several  of  the  Liverpool  and 
London  packets  are  engaged  ahead.  Tne  Ltverpuul 
paciu-t  of  itte  16  h December  has  been  engaged  for  a 
cargo  of  hieadsttiffs.  and  every  transient  ship  rating  A 
No.  1,  fi  ids  plenty  of  freight.  The  Richard  Anderson 
for  Liverpool,  has  a freight  list  of £1,650,  and  the  list  of 
the  Roscius,  for  Liverpool,  cannot  he  much  less  than 
£2.5U0.  This  is  rather  more  profitable  titan  the  freight 
tins  way,  or  upon  the  import  cargoes  from  Great  Bri- 
tan. The  Liverpool  packet  ship  Henry  Clay  arrived  on 
Wednesday  last,  with  a freight  list  of  only  .£400.  At 
this  rate,  our  trade  with  Great  Britain  must  ereuio  a very 
latge  balance  in  our  favor,  and  give  us  a large  importa- 
tion of  specie.” 

The  l.nspec: ions  this  week  at  Baltimore  comprise  20, ‘ 
365  bbls.  and  870  half  bbls. 

Prices  declined  during  the  week  to  $6  a 6 25. 

Southern  crops.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the 
22,1  ult.  says — 

“We  learn  with  great  satisfaction  from  every  lection, 
not  only  of  this,  hut  the  neighboring  stales,  of  the  con- 
tinued favorable  weather  for  1 lie  crops  now  in  progress 
of  gathering.  The  cotton  planters  have  been  peculiarly 
favored.  Tne  sugar  crop,  generally,  is  much  behind  die 
last  season,  out  our  planters  are  now  fully  under  way  in 
every  section  of  the  state. 

Naval.  The  United  Slates  frigate  Potomac,  Captain 
Gwinn,  and  the  United  States  steamer  Princeton,  Com- 
mander Eagle,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Wednesday  night 
from  Pensacola. 

Detroit,  -Michigan,  has  now  a population  of  nearly 
13.000.  Four  thousand  increase  since  the  census  of 
1840,  J 


Oregon  — Dr.  Elijah  Wl  t \ sub-agent  of  Indian  Af- 
f'irs  for  'lie  Territory  of  Oregon,  .accompanied  by 
Messrs.  ( ‘h.-tpm  ■ :i.  Brown,  and -Bexton  dozens  of  Wi!. 
matte,  left  tit'*  h:-a*  it  ii  die  Pacific  on  the  30. h July,  and 
arrived  at  I; id* uenduncc,  Mis  ouri,  on  the  15th.  Nov 
108  da  vs.  travel. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  they  met  the  emigrating, 
companies  of  Messrs  Barlow,  Knighton  and  McD  maid, 
comprising  8n0  souis  and  87  wagons,  on  Burnt  river, 
within  350  miles  of  their  destination,  all  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  At  different  points,  for  150  miles,  they  met 
others  companies,  the  last  of  which  was  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Company  on  Snake  river.  On  th  > 3 1st  October,  they 
feil  in  with  a parly  of  Pawness,  who  took  them  prison- 
ers, carried  them  to  their  village,  robbed  them  of  all  their 
clothing,  ammunition,  flint-lock  arms,  and  nearly  all  the 
lebers  entrus  ed  to  th'-rn.  And  not  only  this,  but  they 
greatly  abused  Dr.  White  by  personal  violence,  beating 
and  otherwise  maltreating  him. 

From  thp  time  the  Pawnees  turned  them  adrift,  until 
the  13th  of  November,  turned  them  adrift,  until  the  1 3; h 
of  November,  t'nev  subsisted  principally  on  raw  corn, 
w.hich  answered  the  two-fold  purpose  of  preserving  life 
and  impnrtins  their  health,  bv  souring  o 1 their  stomachs; 
hut  on  the  latter  date  rhev  reached  the  house  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fish,  about  30  miles  from  the  United  States 
boundary  where  for  the  first  time  they  received  paiara- 
ble  and  grateful  refreshments,  and  the  most  hospitable 
treatment. 

The  Doctor  left  Wallamette  colony  in  a flourishing 
state;  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory is  destined  to  become  great  in  agriculture,  science, 
and  the  arts.  By  a daily  computation  of  their  travels, 
they  make  the  distance  from  Oregon  City  to  Indepen- 


dence 2025  miles.  Tuns: 

Oregon  Ci’y  t > Fort  Hall,  800  miles. 

From  Fort  Hall  ’o  Green  River,  195  “ 

From  Green  River  to  Fort  Laranre,  400  “ 

From  Fon  Laramie  to  Independence,  630  “ 


2025 

Dr.  White  brought  on  a petition  from  the  Legislature, 
in  session  at  Oregon  City,  asking  Congress  for  an  exten- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  for  their  protection.  He 
estimates  the  Americans  now  there,  at  8000. 

We  have  accounts  also  from  Oregon  to  the  23th  July, 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Companys’  barque  Cowlitz,  at  Ho- 
nolulu. They  state  that,  the  Americans  have  full  posses- 
sion ol  the  territory  South  of  the  Columbia,  and  have 
instituted  a government  of  their  own,  similar  to  that  of 
Iowa.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  favor  Independance, 
and  parties  on  i hat  qustion  are  so  say  their  accounts, 
neariv  ballanced  on  that  question — some  of  the  Ameri- 
cans being  also  for  an  Inch-pendant  Government.  Crops 
were  abundant — Two  packets  run  from  Oregon  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  but  they  will  not  be  adequate  to  the 
demand  for  freight  when  the  crop  is  readv  for  market. 
The  newspaper  press  shipped  from  New  York  for  Ore- 
gon, had  reached  Honolulu,  on  its  way. 

The  Mormons.  An  extra  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor, 
Hated  the  15th  ult.,  gives  accounts  of  the  “tnurtlet”  of 
another  of  the  “saints  ’’  and  additional  burnings  They 
beg  pi;eously  to  he  allowed  to  depart  without  further 
molestation.  They  have  sold  nearly  all  their  lands  and 
effects  in  the  Southern  part  of  them  settlements,  and  beg 
purchasers  to  come  on  for  the  re-urine,  offering  great  bar- 
gains. Thov  state  that  about  2,500  wagons  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  Exodus  in  the  spring. 

Things  look  blue.  Even  the  Parisian  fashions  have 
turned  blue  The  rage  for  rainbow  colors  has  suddenly 
subsided,  and  not  a shade  is  to  be  seen  but  deep  sky 
blue.  Blue  bonnets,  blue  gloves,  blue  gowns,  blue 
shawls,  blue  bools,  and  blue  noses — blue  all  over.  “As 
for  the  fashions  of  gentlemen,  if  the  New  Y.  rk  and 
Washington  elegants  will  ornv  take  the  trouble,  to  make 
themselves  as  much  like  monkeys  as  possible,  they  may 
go  to  s'eep  every  night  with  the  comforting  assurance 
that  they  are  in  the  dernier es  modes  de  Paris." 

Virginia  U.  S.  Senator.  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia which  assembled  on  the  1st  iust. , at  Richmond, 
proceeded  on  the  3J  iust.  to  ballot  for  a senator  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Rives  whose  term  expired  on  the  4th  ofMarch 
last.  The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows: — For  I-aao  S. 
Pennybacker  110;  Rives  40;  Southall  3,  Summers  2; 
J mney  2,  Robert  E Scott  1;  James  McDowell  1; 
Leigh  1;  Butts  1. 

Tobacco.  The  season  for  shipping  (has  passed, — of 
course,  l.itle  will  be  doing  with  this  article  until  the  new 
crop  begins  to  reach  market.  The  inspections  i-f  die 
week  ai  Baltimore  comprise  563  Maryland,  144  Ohio.  11 
Kentucky,  and  1 Virginia— total  719iihds.  Prices  sta- 
tionary. 

Washing  machine.  A new  machine  has  been 
invented  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  for  washing  colored 
prints,  win-  It  does  the  work  of  three  of  the  old  kind; 
that  is,  1,400  pieces  per  da_\;  also  another  for  stamp- 
ing six  colors  upon  prints  at  the  same  time.  The 
former  machine  has  three  cylinders,  one  of  com- 
paratively small  size,  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
two  larger  ones  above.  The  pieces  of  cloth  being 
tied  together,  pass  under  the  one  in  the  water  and 
then  upward  between  the  two  above,  by  which  the 
water  is  pressed  out,  and  afterwards  around  the 
small  cylinder  to  be  again  wet;  thus  making  some 
twenty  revolutions,  which  cleanse  them  thoroughly 
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The  steamer  Cambria.  I e It  Liverpool  on  the  19th 
ull.,  and  reached  Boston  on  the.4|!i  inst,  151  days  j rise,  and  the  avera 
stormy  weather  She  brought  96  passengers,  of 
which  23  landed  at  HHifax.  The  Great  Britain 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  17th,  the  Great  Western 
on  the  1 9 1 h . Toe  Hibernia  had  also  arrived,  via  St. 

Johns.  The  packet  ship  Rochester,  arrived  at  Li- 
verpool on  the  16th,  with  New  York  dat  :s  to  the 
21st  October. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Bread  stuffs.  The  opponents  of  the  corn  laws  and 
advocates  lor  opening  the  ports,  keep  up  the  war 
with  determined  vigour,  and  assert  very  confidently 
that  the  ministry  will  have  to  open  the  ports  or  re- 
sign. The  papers  are  filled  with  articles  upon  the 
subject.  Every  day  whilst  the  cabinet  council  con- 
tinued its  session,  a conclusion  in  favor  of  opening 
the  ports  was  anticipated.  They  finally  separated 
however,  without  any  such  result.  If  scarcity  should 
raise  the  price  of  bread  stuffs  within  a lev/  weeks, 
the  doty  will  decline  upon  the  sliding  scale  to  a mere 
nominal  sum, — Is.  per  quarter,  and  effect  for  the 
time  being,  the  very  object  that  the  opponents  of  the 
corn  laws  are  contending  for.  Meantime  prices  of 
bread  stuffs,  it  appears,  had  actually  declined  within 
the  fortnight  before  the  Cambria  left,  and  no  orders 
were  brought  out  authorising  shipments  at  the.  prices 
which  are  demanded  in  our  ports.  Confidence  on 
the  part  of  holders  here  rather  yields.  Last  week’s 
prices  would  now  he  readily  taken  lor  either  flour, 
wheat,  or  corn.  The  Boston  Advertiser,  remarks 
that  the  state  of  the  corn  market  was  such  as  to 
show  that  tfie  rumors  by  the  last  steamer  of  a gene- 
ral panic  Irom  the  scarcity  of  grain,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  opening  of  the  ports  by  an  order  in 
council  were  exaggerated,  and  in  part  unfounded. 

The  grain  market  at  the  last  dates  was  without 
animation,  and  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
for  the  last  week,  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, had  declined.  The  price  of  flour  and  Indian 
corn  remained  almost  stationary. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  official  aver- 
ages which  .govern  the  corn  duty,  in  the  last  six 
weeks,  of  which  the  returns  had  been  published,  and 
the  rale  of  duty  at  the  last  date: 


37;  U.  S.  do.  36  6)33;  in  bond  31)30  6;  do.  and  Can. 
sour  32  6)34;  in  bon  I (U.  S.)  27  i28 

Liverpool,  Nod  19.  The  corn  market  continues  to 
»s  to  fall.  The  latter  now  stands 
lor  the  week  at  J 4-;  but  the  belief  is  gaining  ground, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  advancing 
market,  corn  will  be  ad  n i t led  at  the  lowest  duty — a 
shilling  per  quarter.  The  inferior  description;  con- 
tinue to  keep  down  the  avenges,  but  only  for  a tem- 
porary period.  [ E tirtffi.  Times. 

Continental  market.  The  Baltic  markets  have  been 
much  excited,  and  the  prices  have  advance  I some 
2<  or  3<  per  q larler.  Great  excitement  and  confu- 
sion prevails  in  the  Mediterranean  markets.  Some 
cargoes  of  wheat  at  Leghorn,  loaded  for  England,  i tries." 

fmve  neeri  relarided.  The  Odessa  market  is  well  | The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  says:  “We 


try  so  much  as  what  was  then  said  by  our  chief  ma. 
gistrate,  and  if  he  indulges  in  the  same  strain  at  the 
opening  of  congress  on  the  1st  December  next,  1 
tear  immediate  war  will  be  the  result;  and  the  war 
steamers  now  preparing  with  such  energy  and  promp. 
titude  will  make  a dash  upon  Portland,  Portsmouth, 
Boston,  N.  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, &e.  simultaneously,  without  giving  us  time  to 
prepare  ant  resist  this  sudden  incursion-  I hope 
most  sincerely  you  will  not  be  taken  unawares.  But 
I trust  both  governments  will  act  in  such  a way  as 
to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace,  for  nothing  can 
ha  so  utterly  absurd,  insane,  and  in  all  points  of 
view  so  inexpedient  as  war  between  our  two  coun- 


suppherf,  but  prices  are  on  the  rise.  Prices  on  the 
Danube  moderate.  Very  little  wheat,  of  fa  ir  quality 


have  conversed  with  an  intelligent  merchant  of  this 
city,  who  has  been  spending  the  last  eight  months  in 


in  warehouse  at  Galatz,  with  about  20,000  qors  nf|E  trope,  and  had  opportunities  or  conversing  with 


Oct.  4, 

wheat,  56s. 

outs,  23s.  44 . 

rye,  34s.  8d. 

“ 11, 

57  9 

23  4 

34  2 

“ 18. 

58  2 

23  5 

34  5 

“ 25, 

59  5 

24  11 

34  5 

Nov.  1, 

60  1 

26  2 

33  2 

“ a, 

59  7 

25  2 

35  7 

Aggregate  average  of  the  six  weeks,  wheat  58s. 
6d.,  barley  32s.  9d.,  oats  24s.  5d.,  rye  34s.  3J. 


the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  England  and 
on  the  continent.  The  railroad  mania  which  raged 
all  over  England  and  the  continent,  had  diffused  ge- 
neral distrust  as  to  the  solvency  ol  dealers,  as  almost 
every  body  had  dabbled  in  the  stocks.  The  very 
high  price  of  money  over  Europe  had  in  some  de- 
gree subsided,  and  the  rates  had  declined.  Tha 
Bank  of  England  had  put  up  ita  rate  to3i  per  cent., 
and  would  probably  g-o  on  to  4 percent,  more  for  the 
sake  of  counteracting  the  railroad  mania  than  any 
| thing  else. 

The  crop  of  wheat  iri  England  was  spoken  of  as 
fair,  though  rather  poor  in  quality;  the  small  grains 
abundant,  and  potatoes  bad.  Monied  men  had 
o apprehension  about  any  derangement  in  money 
matters,  growing  out  of  the  importation  of  grain. 

Trade  was  everywhere  in  goud  condition,  except- 
ing only  the  want  of  confidence  growing  out  of  rail- 
A row  took  place  after  the  elec-  road  speculations  operatives . everywhere  were  fully 

| employed.  A sale  ol  8.090  bbls.  American  flour 
was  made  at  Liverpool,  Nov.  18th,  at  32s  6d  in  bond 
— which  is  6 I less  than  the  best  sales  before  report- 
ed. 

The  excitement  in  England  was  universal  against 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  Oregon.  The 
government  was  making  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
Jtions  for  war,  and  unquestionably  with  reference 


Indian  corn.  At  Itirail  20,000  qurs  good  wheat 
and  10,000  qurs  Indian  corn.  The  crop  of  this  latter 
article  has  been  very  good  this  year.  At  Hamburgh 
corn  trade  very  dull,  especially  wheat,  and  prices 
declined  considerably. 

The  potato  crop  The  Freeman’s  Journal  and  the 
i Evening  Mail  are  at  direct  issue  upon  the  question  of 
failure,  or  (comparatively)  no  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  The  latter  journal  asserts  that  the  alarm  is 
greatly,  nay,  grossly  exaggerated,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  agitators  and  demagogues,  who  seek  the 
ruin  of  the  landlords  by  raising  the  cry  of  famine, 
as  a pretext  for  the  non-payment  of  rents,  ana  crush 
the  landed  interest  by  opening  the  ports  for  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  grain.  The  repeal  organ,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  scarcity  is  inevitable 
— that  the  very  worst  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Col.  Reid  has  been  elected  to  represent  Windsor 
in  parliament.  Mr.  Walter  of  the  Times,  retire 
from  the  contest, 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  has  resigned  the  postmaster 
generalship,  and  Earl  St.  Germans  is  appointed. 

Sir  George  Gipps  has  been  recalled  from  his  go- 
vernment of  Australia. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  arrived 
at  Plymouth  on  the  15th  u it. 

Robert  Peel  has  bestowed  the.  deanery 


Sir  Robert  Peel  has  bestowed  the.  deanery  ol  | ajOIie  l0  the  Oregon  dispute,  as  with  France,  and  all 
Westminster  upon  Dr.  Buckland,  the  well  know n .the  nat jons  of  Europe,  she  is  without  controversy  on 
pi  oiessor  oi  geology.  j any  subject.  A very  large  contract  had  heen  made, 

J1  great  free  trade  demonstration  took  plack  at  Bir-  j among  other  other  things,  for  military  clothing  in 
mingham  on  the  13th  u 1 1 . , when  a public  dinner  was  , Canada.  Indeed  it  was  said  that  the  government 
given  in  the  Town  Mall  to  the  non.  Mr.  Villiers,  the  j were  determined  upon  the  necessity  of  settling  the 
member  for  Wolverhampton.  Upwards  of  seven  i difficulty  without  further  delay, 
hundred  gentlemen  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  j The  opinion  of  the  passengers  to  whom  the  presi- 
Duty  on  foreign  produce  present  week,  wheat  14s,  j sat  down  to  dinner.  After  the  usual  toasts  had  been  j dent’s  message  was  read,  on  board  the  Cambria,  was, 


barley  6s,  oats  24s  5J,  rye  34s  3d. 

Duty  on  Canadian  wheat  Is,  barley  6d,  oats  6d, 
rye  6d. 

Du'y  on  other  British  colonies,  wheat  Is,  barley 
6d,  oats  61,  rye  61. 

The  opening  of  the  ports  of  course  did  not  take 
place.  There  is  still  a rumor  of  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  make  some  change  in  the  law,  altering 
the  sliding  scale  of  duty,  and  also  the  mode  of  taking 
the  averages,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a lower 
rate  of  duty. 

Livtrpool  corn  market,  Nov.  18.  A fair  amount  of 
business,  and  although  prices  gave  way  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  ttiey  are  again  in  a fair  way  of 
recovery  from  the  late  decline.  On  the  14th  inst. 
market  opened  with  firmness,  but  the  business  done 
was  trifling,  and  the  trade  closed  without  animation, 
barely  sustaining  the  advance  previously  made. — 
Sack  and  barrel  flour  may  be  quoted  6d  to  Is  dearer, 
with  moderately  fair  sale.  Indian  corn  without  in- 
quiry, and  nominally  cheaper.  A cargo  or  two  of 
bonded  wheat  and  a small  quantity  ol  United  States 
flour  sold,  without  change  iri  price.  The  market 
18th  inst.,  tolerably  well  attended,  and  a fair  sale  for 
wheats  to  consumers  at  Id  to  2d  per  70  lb.  above 
rates  of  that  day  week.  The  advance  upon  new 
wheats  already  noticed  was  not  supported.  Flour 
had  but  a medium  demand;  prices,  however,  6d  to  Is 
deaier  Oats  in  ..luderale  demand.  Nothing  passed 
in  bonded  articles.  Duty  this  week  on  wheat  14s; 
flour  8s  7d.  Prices,  wheat  70  lb.  Canadian  red  8a9; 
while  9a9  7;U  S.  red  8 10a9  2;  beans,  in  bond,42a46; 
peas,  Canadian  white  44a46;  Indian  corn,  480  Ih.  40 
a42;  in  bond  32a35;  flour,  bbl.  Canadian  sweet  35  6a 
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given,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Coleden,  Lord  Ducie,  and  j that  it  would  very  much  increase  the  excitement  in 
Mr.  Bright  made  long  and  eloquent  speeches  on  the  England  and  increase  tha  difficulty  of  an  arnica- 
subject  of  free  trade.  ! ble  settlement.” 

a ir,he  l°nttg  '3t  fU?N,r  °i  pe,^r!n°,fnJ;hS,el  M I The  Oregon  Question  The  European  Times  says.- 
Adela  V tlheis,  eioped  Irom  Bng  n 5-  •,  “The  Oregon  question  is  beginning  to  excite  some  alarm 

with  Capt.  Ibbetson.  of  the  11th  Hussars.  They  were  arrain,  as  the  time  approaches  for  the  delivery  of  the  Pre- 


married at  Gretna  Green  on  the  following  day 

On  the  13th  ult.  Sir  Robert  Peel  turned  the  first 
sod  of  the  Trent  Valley  railway,  near  Tamworth. 

War  preparations.  A letter  from  ail  American  in 
London,  dated  November  17th,  inserted  in  the  New 
York  Courier  anti  Enquirer,  says:  “Never  since  the 
time  of  Napoleon  have  such  immense — such  extra- 
ordinary military  and  naval  preparations  been  mak- 
ing in  this  country  as  at  the  present  lime,  and  for 
many  months  past.  Fully  six  months  ago  was  my 
attention  attracted  to  this  subject.  The  activity  pre- 
vailing at  Deptford,  Woolwich, (particularly  forguns 
and  steamers  at  this  vast  establishment,)  Sheer- 
Dess,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Pem- 
broke, is  really  wonderful.  Not  only  in  the  govern- 
ment dock  yards  are  ships  and  steamers  being  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  expedition,  but  also  in  private 
ship  building  yards  are  iron  war  steamers  being  con- 
structed, not  only  on  the  Thames,  but  also  at  Liver 
pool  and  Glasgow.  From  my  enquiries  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  these  extraordinary  warlike  pre- 
parations are  made  in  reference  to  our  country. — 
The  people  and  government  are  excessively  jealous 
at  the  high  tone  and  successful  termination  of  the 
Texas  annexation,  and  are  exceedingly  angry  at  our 
president's  remarks  in  reference  to  Oregon  in  his 
inaugural  4th  of  March  address.  Nothing  ever 
roused  and  united  all  classes  of  people  in  this  coon- 


siderit's  Message  on  the  opening  of  Congress.  It  is  ru- 
mored here — the  intelligence  which  came  to  hand  yes- 
terday by  the  Hibernia  gave  confirmation  to^  the  state- 
ment— that  Mr.  Polk  will  lake  high  ground  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  will  go  even  farther  than  in  his  inau- 
gural address.  At  any  time  of  less  depression  than  the 
present,  such  an  impression  whold  have  made  itself  felt 
■ ,n  the  markets,  and  it  may  do  so  yel,  as  the  intelligence 
by  the  Hibernia  only  came  to  hand  when  the  business 
portion  of  the  day  had  been  partially  consumed.  The 
probability,  however,  is,  that  with  the  stagnant  feeling  in 
all  matters  of  co  nmeree  which  rules  at  present,  people 
will  wait  the  result,  rather  than  anticipate  it  by  any  pre- 
mature movement.  This  vexed  question  of  the  Oregon 
has,  it  is  said,  occupied  a good  deal  of  the  cabinet’s  at- 
tention during  their  late  frequent  and  protracted  sittings. 
There  appea-s  to  be  something  very  warlike  in  the  wind, 
lor  the  activity  on  ihe  sea  board,  and  in  the  naval  arse- 
nals, is  as  steady  and  unremitting  as  it  was  a month  or 
six  weeks  ago.” 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  Nov.  6th  says — We  are  led 
io  believe,  from  information  on  which  we  are  entitled  to 
rely,  that,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  “food 
question,”  which  has  occupied  the  deliberations  and  di- 
vided the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  in  their  recent  meet- 
ings, the  stale  ot  our  negotiations  at  Washington,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Oregon  territory,  has  been  a question  scarce- 
ly less  perplexing  and  embarrassing.  Certain  it  is,  from 
all  vve  can  glean  at  public  opinion  in  the  states,  and  from 
all  we  can  learn  from  private  sources  ot  the  views  of  the 
cabinet  at  Washington,  and  of  their  power  to  control 
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public  opinion,  even  were  they  disposed  so  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  effect  a friendly  settlement  of  this  question — and 
it  is  with  reluctance  and  sincere  regret  that  we  make  the 
avowal — there  appears  at  present  scarcely  a chance  of 
such  views  being  entertained  in  the  pending  negotiation 
at  Washington  as  will  or  can  meet  the  acceptance  of  an 
English  cabinet.  Nor  are  our  fears  on  this  score  lessen- 
ed when  we  refer  to  the  apparent  precautionary  prepara- 
tions which  the  recent  activity  in  the  various  Govern- 
ment dockyards  would  indicate  against  apprehended 
danger;  nor  when  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  our  cruisers 
stationed  on  the  wrest  coast  of  South  America  have  sail 
ed  to  the  north  with  sealed  orders.  The  approueh  of  the 
meeting  of  congress,  when  as  a matter  of  course  the 
President  in  his  Message  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
declaring  the  views  of  his  Government  in  regard  to  this 
now  exciting  question,  renders  it  a matter  of  necessity 
that  our  Minis  ers  should  be  decided  as  to  their  policy. 
How  far  Mr.  Polk  may,  in  his  message  to  congress, 
change  the  tdne  of  his  inauguration  speech,  we  will  not 
venture  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  events  which 
have  since  then  occurred  m America  have  been  such  as 
rather  to  increase  than  subdue  the  popular  appetite  for 
“territory.’’ 

The  Chronicle  of  the  11th  adds  the  following — The 
Funds  have  improved  today,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  cabinet,  and  its  being  understood  that  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  has  been  not  to  touch  the 
corn  laws.  Some  people,  it  is  true,  imagine  that  their 
discussions  were  chiefly  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
Oregon  question,  and  that  the  food  of  tiie  people  seldom 
interfered  with  their  thoughts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
impression  being  now  general  that  nothing  ’.'.ill  be  done 
with  respect  to  the  sliding  scale  until  the  Parliament 
meets,  and  that  the  session  will  commence  at  toe  usual 
eriori,  prices  are  again  looking  up.  The  funds  have 
een  for  some  days  past  very  much  depressed  by  the 
continued  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  and  an  expectation 
Shat  some  great  political  movement  was  about  to  take 
place;  any  immediate  apprehensions  of  such  an  event  be- 
ing now  looked  upon  as  removed,  the  matkots  have  na- 
turally begun  to  recover  from  their  depression,  and  a 
favorable  re-action  has  taken  place. 

Railroad  Speculations.  The  revulsion  which  iias 
already  been  announced,  was  attended  with  all  the  con- 
fusion which  had  been  anticipated.  Many  brokers  had 
become  defaulters,  and  been  "read  out”  of  the  slock  ex- 
change. Bad  debts  had  marvellously  reduced  the  profits 
of  some  of  the  successful  gamblers.  The  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  dreaded  10  per  cent,  on  capital  sub 
scribed  fur,  was  to  be  paid  in;  but  so  many  of  the 
schemes  had  proved  to  be  mere  bubbles,  that  there  was 
less  apprehension  on  account  of  the  amount  which  would 
be  required  for  this  object.  Out  of  hundreds  of  propos- 
ed companies,  only  about  half  a dozen  were  found  to  be 
worth  perpetuating.  A document  published  in  the  Lon- 
don TinteB  shows  what  madness,  knavery  and  folly  have 
characterized  the  late  railway  speculations. 

“The  document  exhibits  the  astounding  number  of 
1,263  projected  companies,  to  carry  out  which  will  re- 
quire nearly  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  of  England! 
even  the  deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  will  alone  absorb  £53,- 
136,300.  It  further  appears,  that  there  are  47  railways 
completed,  representing  a capital  of  £70,680,887.  In  the 
course  of  construction  there  are  118  lines  of  railway,  to 
complete  which,  even  with  the  parliamentary  power  of 
borrowing  one-third  on  debenture,  will  absorb  £67,359,- 
325 — so  that  the  invested  capital  in  rails,  leaving  entirely 
out  of  view  the  new  announcements,  is  already  the  enor- 
mous sum  ol  £113  612,018!  But  if  the  old,  the  new, 
and  the  announced  undertakings  are  added  together, 
with  the  ten  per  cent,  deposit,  we  have  the  incredible 
sum  of  £649,583  790,  [three  thousand  millions  of  dollars] 
required  for  this  branch  of  trade  alone.’’ 

The  London  Times  of  the  6th  November  says — These 
returns  (of  railroad  concerns)  and  the  obvious  general 
unwillingness  to  furnish  money  of  them  still  tends  to  es- 
tablish the  conviction  that  the  money  in  hand  resulting 
from  the  whole  of  them  is  much  smaller  than  any  one  at 
first  had  the  least  notion  of.  Nothing  could  be  more  ge- 
neral in  the  city  than  the  persuasion  was  at  first  among  the 
leading  merchants  and  bankers,  jbat  a very  large  sum 
was  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  for  this  purpose. 
They  saw  from  day  to  day  the  newspapers  filled  with 
announcements  of  new  projects,  representing  a capital 
of  about  £500,000,000,  and  to  avoid  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion which  honorable  men  naturally  shrank  from, 
that  the  major  part  of  them  were  based  on  fraud,  and 
only  put  torth  to  feed  the  gambling  mania  which  seemed 
to  have  seized  upon  the  whole  community,  they  infer- 
red, at  a low  calculation,  as  10  per  cent,  was  the  ordina- 
ry deposit  required,  that  there  could  not  be  much  less 
than  £30,000,000  so  placed. 

This  journal  may  lay  claim,  we  believe,  to  the  merit 
of  having  first  intimated  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
such  a fearful  conclusion,  and  put  the  moneyed  interest 
upon  such  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Where  men  have  so  many  and  such  ob- 
vious motives  for  concealment  this  may  be  a work  of 
time  aa  well  as  difficulty,  but  the  returns  quoted  above 
show  that  it  is  making  some  progress,  though  slowly;  and 
we  may  venture  to  assure  the  public,  that  such  informa- 
tion was  already  communicated  by  bankers  to  each 
other,  as  may  soon  bring  to  light  the  actual  amount  of 
deposits  paid  in  for  the  provisionally  registered  compa- 
nies. This  of  itself  is  all  that  the  moneyed  interest  are 
anxious  about.  They  will  leave  the  depositors  separate- 
ly to  obtain  what  knowledge  they  can  from  the  projec- 
tors and  managers  of  the  various  undertakings  in  which 
they  have  thoughtlessly  ventured  their  means. 


Ireland.  The  accounts  from  Ireland  respecting 
the  potato  disease  continue  very  alarming,  but  dif- 
ferent methods  having  been  adopted  to  preserve  those 
not  attacked,  it  was  hoped  a portion  of  the  crop  at 
least  would  be  saved.  There,  as  on  this  side  of  the 
channel,  the  corn  market  had  become  dull. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  government  to  in- 
quire into  the  actual  condition  of  the  potato  crop 
have  presented  a second  report  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 

A committee  appointed  at  a public  meeting  at 
Dublin  passed  a series  of  resolutions: 

1.  That  sufficient  evidence  of  the  immense  famine 
exists  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  government  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  provide  food  for  the  people 

2 That  the  best  mode  of  distributing  such  food 
will  be  by  the  encouragement  of  public  works  of  na- 
tional and  local  utility. 

3.  That  the  lord  lieutenant  be  called  upon  to  open 
the  ports  for  the  reception  of  all  articles  suited  for 
human  food. 

4.  That  the  lord  lieutenant  be  also  called  upon  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  Ireland. 

5.  That  the  lord  lieutenant  be  called  upon  to  lake 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  public  granaries, 
in  convenient  situations,  into  which  the  grain  shall 
be  received  and  receipts  given  for  the  same  at  the 
current  prices;  and  that  in  the  event  of  a famine  be- 
ing averted  from  this  country,  the  owners  of  grain  so 
stored  shall  not  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  it  at  any 
higher  prices  that  it  may  be  possible  to  realize  in 
other  maikets. 

6.  That  the  propriety  of  stopping  the  distillation  of 
spirits  from  grain  be  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  government. 

7.  That  the  lord  lieutenant  be  requested  to  take 
measures  for  raising  at  least  a million  in  aid  of  the 
purposes  recommended;  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal  be  secured  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  commissioner  of  woods  arid  forests  in  Ire- 
land. 

Maurice  O’Connell,  of  Kilgorey,  and  John  P.  Mo- 
lony,  of  Craggs,  are  reported  to  be  the  new  candida- 
tes lor  Clare. 

FRANCE. 

The  ministry.  Marshal  Soult  retires.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  changes  in  the  French  ministry,  in 
consequence  of  the  retirement  of  marshal  Soult  from 
the  office  of  minister  of  war,  is  at  length  set  at  rest. 
The  “Montleur”  publishes  two  royal  decrees  on  the 
subject,  the  first  of  which  is  to  the  following  effect: 

“Marshal  Soult,  Duke  de  Dalmatie,  having  repre- 
sented to  us,  to  our  very  great  regret,  the  impossibi- 
lity, in  his  state  of  health,  of  continuing  the  functions 
of  minister  secretary  of  state  of  war,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  co-operation  of  his  talents 
and  long  experience  in  affairs,  we  have  ordained  and 
do  ordain  as  follows:  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  de  Dal- 
matie, ceasing  his  functions  as  minister  secretary  of 
state  of  war,  will  retain  the  presidency  of  our  council 
of  ministers.” 

A second  ordonnance,  of  the  same  date  appoints 
lieutenant-general  Moline  de  St.  Yon,  minister  of 
war;  a third  appoints  the  baron  Marlineau  des  Che- 
nez,  under  secretary  of  state  of  the  war  department; 
a fourth  raises  general  Moline  de  St.  Yon  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage;  and  a fifth  appoints  general 
Baron  Gazan  director  of  the  personnel  and  military 
operations  of  the  ministry  of  war,  in  place  of  gen. 
Moline  de  St.  Yon,  and  major  general  count  De  la 
Rue  director  of  the  affairs  ol  Algeria,  in  place  of  M. 
Vauchelle,  who  has  given  in  his  resignation. 

The  grant  of  the  two  important  lines  of  rail  road 
from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  and  from  Tours  to  Nantes, 
was  about  to  be  decided  iri  Paris.  The  different  com- 
petitors for  these  lines  had  effected  what  is  called  a 
fusion,  into  two  companies,  by  which  the  competi- 
tors were  reduced  to  two  in  each  case. 

The  princess  deJoinville  was  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, saiely  delivered  of  a prince,  who  has  received 
the  title  of  duke  of  Penthievre.  The  princess  D’Au- 
tnale  has  also  added  another  to  the  number  of  props 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  Louis  Philippe  has  now  some 
twelve  grand  children. 

GERMANY. 

A new  tariff  of  the  Zollvercin,  agreed  on  at  the  con- 
ferences at  Carlsruhe,  has  been  published,  contain- 
ing a great  number  of  alterations.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  be  important.  The  new  tariff  is 
to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  next. 

Emigration  to  America.— The  Prussian,  Bavarian, 
and  otner  Germanic  governments,  besides  putting  a 
quarantine  against  all  American  publications,  and 
totally  excluding  the  entrance  of  American  German 
papers  into  their  dominions,  are  now  in  their  dread 
of  the  liberalizing  re— action  upon  their  own  domin- 
ions of  emigrants  to  the  United  Slates,  busily  en- 
gaged in  repressing  any  emigration  to  this  country, 


and  are  diverting  its  channels  to  Brazil,  Algeria,  the 
Mosquito  coast,  or  to  any  other  country,  than  the 
United  Stales  of  America. 

BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  chambers  met  at  Brussels  on  the  11th, 
and  the  session  was  opened  by  a speech  from  the 
king,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

Gentlemen — My  relations  with  foreign  powers  re- 
tain a marked  character  of  mutual  confidence. 

I am  happy  to  communicate  to  you  that  a treaty 
of  commerce  and  of  navigation  has  been  concluded 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  will  be  sub- 
mitted without  delay  for  your  approbation. 

I have  well  founded  hopes  that  negotiations  com- 
menced with  other  transatlantic  states  will  soon  have 
the  same  favorable  issue.  Thus  does  the  commercial 
policy  which  you  have  sanctioned  continue  to  bear 
its  fruits. 

By  virtue  of  a recent  arrangement,  which  will 
shortly  receive  a definitive  sanction,  Belgian  com- 
merce, in  its  relations  with  China,  will  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  several  neighboring 
nations,  in  order  to  secure  and  to  increase  the  out- 
lets for  our  produce.  The  results  will  be  communi- 
cated to  you  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the  country 
will  allow  of  it. 

During  several  years  pa3t  my  government  has 
been  occupied  with  the  extension  of  our  commercial 
relations,  by  means  of  Hie  establishment  of  an  ex- 
porting company . The  bases  of  this  institution  have 
just  been  discussed.  1 trust  that  during  the  session 
the  important  questions  raised  by  this  project  may 
receive  a solution. 

The  general  situation  of  commerce  and  industry  is 
satisfactory.  Several  branches  of  national  riches 
have  recovered  the  prosperity  which  they  had  lost. — 
The  government  does  not  neglect  any  means  of  at- 
tenuating the  effects  of  the  malaise  from  which  the 
linen  trade  is  still  suffering. 

The  agricultural  interest  continues  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  constant  attention  of  the  government. — 
The  corn  harvest  has  been  on  the  whole  a good  one; 
and  although  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
consumption  for  the  poorer  classes  has  been  in  a 
great  part  destroyed,  the  resolution  which  you  have 
adopted  during  your  extraordinary  session  have  al- 
ready led  to  favorable  results.  They  will  alleviate 
the  effects  of  that  visitation,  and,  moreover,  afford 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  operative 
classes,  by  encouraging  useful  puolic  works. 

PRUSSIA. 

A letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette, 
says — We  have  received  official  information  that  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  after  a short  stay  at  Naples,  will 
arrive  here  on  the  lSlhor  19th  November.  He  will 
return  to  his  states  via  Florence. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  says — The  marriage  of 
the  princess  Olga  of  Russia  with  the  archduke  Ste- 
phen of  Austria,  is  looked  upon  as  certain.  This 
prince,  twenty  eight  years  of  age,  is  the  son  of  the 
archduke  John,  who  had  first  married  the  sister  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas.  The  archduke  is  a son  of  a 
princess  of  Anhalt-Bernburg- Schaumburg.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  la  is  of  the  Russian  empire, 
every  princess  who  is  to  marry  a Czar,  is  obliged 
before  her  marriqge  to  embrace  the  orthodox  Greek 
religion.  It  is  also  a rule,  that  any  princess  of  the 
imperial  family  who  marries  a foreign  prince  shall 
continue,  in  her  new  country,  to  proless  the  religion 
in  which  she  was  brought  up.  The  court  of  Russia 
had  hitherto  shown  itself  a rigid  observer  of  this 
rule;  but  it  appears  that  important  political  conside- 
rations have  induced  it  to  give  way  in  a certain  de- 
gree on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  that 
the  change  in  religion,  which  once  had  already  caus- 
ed the  proj  cted  union  between  the  archduke  Ste- 
phen to  be  broken  off',  is  not  any  longer  an  obstacle. 
The  emperor  Nicholas,  who  desires  ardently  this 
marriage,  has,  it  appears,  at  last  consented  to  his 
danghter’s  embracing  the  Catholic  religion,  and  his 
presence  at  Vienna  is  all  that  is  required  to  regulate 
the  final  formalities. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Frederick  B.  Wells,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  for  the  Island  of  Bermuda, 
in  the  place  of  Alexander  J.  Bergen,  resigned. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Important  despatches.  Among  the  passengers  in  the 
Cambria,  is  professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  who  is  bearer 
of  very  important  despatches  to  our  government  from 
the  U.  S.  legation  in  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  England. 
The  Boston  Traveller  says — “Mr.  Morse  has  in 
charge  the  ratified  treaty  between  Bavaria  and  the 
United  States,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  United 
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States  minister  at  Berlin;  also,  the  proposed  com- 1 set  aside  the  provisions  of  the  Ha  waiian  constitution, 
mercial  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  U.  States. 

He  has  likewise  despatches  for  the  department  ol 
state,  and  for  the  postmaster  general,  from  Mr.  Me 
Lane,  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  In  the 
same  steamer  came  Rufus  Prime,  esq.  of  New  York, 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  United  States  legation 
in  Pans,  to  the  department  of  state.” 

Our  minister  at  Constantinople.  Dr.  Boyd  Reilly  has 
lately  returned  to  this  city,  after  h is  protracted  visit 
to  the  “Old  World,”  particularly  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  where  he  has  noticed  many  things  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  more  rapid  travel 
lers.  The  Turkish  baths,  in  their  arrangement  and 
the  salutary  effects  which  they  produce  upon  the 
population  who  enjoy  their  use,  have  been  particu- 
larly attended  to  by  Dr.  R.  He  has  furnished  us  a 
brief  communication  on  this  and  the  other  matters  of 
interest  which  attracted  his  attention.  We  need  not, 
although  we  are  glad  to  receive,  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  R that  the  character  of  the  United 
States,  as  a nation,  stands  second  to  no  other  at  Con- 
stantinople; a result  to  be  attributed  in  a considera- 
ble degree  to  the  manly  “straightforward”  course  of 
our  first  minister  to  that  court,  the  gallant  and  la- 
mented Porter,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Dab- 
ney S.  Carr;  the  attention  of  this  latter  gentleman  to 
the  public  duties  of  his  position,  as  well  as  his  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  to  his  fellow  citizens  who  by 
matters  of  business  or  m dives  or  pleasure  are  led  to 
visit  Constantinople,  are  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Reilly  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise.  [JV*a(.  Intel. 

Commissioner  Brown  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  sus- 
pended. Foreign  office,  Honolulu,  July,  29 th,  1845. — 

Sir — 1 am  commanded  by  his  majesty  the  king,  to 
intimate  to  you,  that  having  taken  into  consideration 
your  late  correspondence  with  this  department,  on  the  j find  out  where  he  was  only  by  stopping  his  supplies 


by  which  all  tribunals  are  established,  and  their 
powers  defined. 

The  American  merchants  have  taken  sides  with  B. 
St  Co.  The  affair  has  created  a general  excitement. 
Tull  particulars  have  been  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  government. 

Mr.  Darnell  has  arrived  in  Washigton  from  Texas, 
as  a special  messenger,  charged  by  president  Jones 
with  the  duly  of  bringing  a copy  of  the  constitution 
of  the  new  slate,  accepted  by  a large  majority  of  her 
people — a correspondent  informs  us,  in  '.he  propor- 
tion of  at  least  21  to  1.  [Union. 

Reschid  Pasha,  the  Ottoman  ambassador  at  Paris, 
has  been  appointed  minister  for  foreign  allairs;  Sa- 
lim Effendi,  the  present  ambassador  in  London,  is 
translated  in  the  same  capacity  to  Paris;  and  Chekib 
Effendi,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  at  this 
moment  extraordinary  commissioner  in  Syria,  is  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  London.  Bahir  Effendi,  secre- 
tary of  legation,  Paris,  is  to  remain  as  charge  d’af- 
faires. 

Delazon  Smith,  the  young  Ohio  orator  who  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  National  Convention  held  at 
Baltimore  which  nominated  Mr.  Tyler  for  the  pre- 
sidency, and  afterwards  figured  at  various  places  as 
the  champion  of  that  enterprize — and  who  received 
an  appointment  from  Mr.  Tyler,  on  some  foreign 
mission,  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Louisville  Journal.  “It 
was  stated  some  time  ago,  the  administration  had 
been  making  a diligent  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  as- 
certain the  whereabouts  of  Delazon  Smith,  sent 
abroad  by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  oider  to  recall  him.  We 
now  learn  that  Mr.  Polk  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
discoveriug  that  he  is  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Equador,  South  America,  where  he  was  sent  to 
find  out  whether  it  had  a government.  Mr.  Polk  could 


alleged  grievance  of  John  Wiley,  and  particular- 
ly your  attacks  upon  the  characters  of  some  of 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  and  other  reasons,  his  ma- 
jesty, with  the  advice  of  his  most  honorable  privy 
council,  has  seen  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  a right  en- 
joyed by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  interest  m his  own  sovereign- 
ty, to  interdict  you  from  all  future  correspondence 
with  this,  or  any  other  department  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  from  the  time  you  receive  this  com- 
munication. I am  also  commanded  to  inform  you 
that  I am  ordered  to  complain  of  your  conduct,  to 
your  government,  and  to  refer  to  its  equitable  con- 
sideration all  points  wherein  you  and  his  majesty’s 
government  have  so  unhappily  diflered. 

I have  his  majesry’s  commands  farther  to  acquaint 
you,  that  your  presence  in  these  Islands,  is  consider- 
ed prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  subsistence  of  harmony  and  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high 
consideralion,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  R.  C.  WYLL1E. 

George  Brown,  esq  U.  S.  commissioner,  Ste.  &c. 

(Copy  ol  circular  sent  to  foreign  consuls.) 

Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  July  29. 

Sir — I am  commanded  by  the  king  to  acquaint 
you,  that  for  reasons  to  be  made  known  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Slates,  all  correspondence 
between  George  Brown,  esq.  the  commissioner  of 
that  nation,  and  his  majesty’s  government,  has  this 
day  ceased.  1 am  farther  to  irilorm  you,  that  I am 
commanded,  henceforth  on  American  affairs,  to  cor- 
respond only  with  the  acting  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  Slates.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great 
consideralion,  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

R.  C.  WYLL1E. 

The  commissioner,  it  is  said,  refuses  to  leave,  and 
keeps  his  ffag  up.  The  commanders  of  U.  Stales 
vessels  of  war  salute  the  fiag,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terdiction, which  salute  is  returned  promptly  by  the 
Hawaiian  government. 

In  the  friend  of  August  15,  we  find  a document 
sigoed  by  Wm.  Hooper,  acting  commercial  agent  of 
the  United  States,  protesting  against  the  government 
of  the  Sandwich  Island,  for  repealed  insults  to  our 
government,  &c.  &c.  until  the  privileges  of  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Brown  are  restored  to  him,  or  an  agent  ar- 
rives with  power  to  see  justice  done. 

Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  United  States 
commissioner  arid  the  hon.  G.  P.  Judd,  a member  of 
his  majesty’s  council,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  crown  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Judd.  A witness  before  the  commission  made  serious 
charges  against  the  house  of  C.  Brewer  & Co.  for 
which  they  sought  redress  by  action  for  slander. — 
The  court  decided  that  the  witness  could  not  be  held 
responsible,  the  commission  before  which  the  alleged 
libel  was  given  in  evidence  being  a regularly  organ- 
ized tribunal  of  justice.  Brewer  &.  Co.  protest  against 
this  decision,  contending  that  the  king  has  no  power 
to  establish  a privilege  commission  of  this  kind,  or  to 


Then  Delazon  “turned  up”  very  quick. 


and  for  agents  with  authority  to  regulate  intercourse 
between  whites  and  Indians,  and  between  Indian 
tribes. 

That  all  tho  overland  routes  may  be  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  protection  given  to  emigrants  coining 
to  us. 

We  pray  that  the  star  spangled  banner  may  bo 
planted  in,  and  unfurled  over,  this  territory , and  kept 
standing  and  floating  over  it  in  a manner  worthy  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  nation. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  memorial  be  referred  to 
the  next  general  assembly  of  Oregon,  to  be  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales. 

S.  LEETS,  jr.  president. 
his 

JOSEPH  X GERVEY, 
mark 
his 

FRANCIS  X REVAY, 
mark 

Vice  presidents. 
Secretaries. 


Ciias.  E.  Pickett, 
S.  M.  <1oi.der.vess 
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The  Oregon  memorial.  In  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  Wednesday,  hon.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  pre- 
sented a memorial  to  congress  adopted  at  a mass 
meeting  of  the  settlers.  Tney  speak  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  position,  unprotected  from  Indians,  a 
part  of  their  territory  claimed  by  a ‘haughty  foreign 
government,’ and  exposed  to  danger  on  every  side. 
They  slate  that  they  have,  under  the  pressure  ol 
these  circumstances,  formed  a government  of  then- 
own.  They  describe  the  natural  character  and  re- 
sources of  their  country,  which  they  say  is,  “the 
most  magnificent  dwelling  place  marked  out  by  God 
lor  man’s  abode.”  The  necessity  of  the  coast  to  our 
Pacific  trade,  and  indeed  all  the  advantages  which 
its  possession  would  confer,  are  very  forcibly  set  forth. 
I’lie  memorial  says  that  the  nature  of  the  access  to 
the  country  is  greatly  misunderstood,  and  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  but  the  ridge  of  a double  in- 
clined piano  of  very  gradual  ascent,  “presenting  in 
themselves  little  more  obstruction  than  a cornfield.” 

After  thus  setting  lorth  their  situation,  resources, 
wants  and  prospects,  they  conclude  thus — 

Such  is  the  country  which  your  memorialists  have 
come  to  settle  and  add  to  the  confederacy — so  large 
in  extent,  so  important  in  position,  so  fertile  in  soil, 
of  so  genial  a climate,  and  of  such  indispensible  value 
to  the  rest  of  the  union. 

That  they  may  secure  to  themselves  and  the  na- 
tion a country  so  valuable,  and  advantages  so  bril- 
liant, your  memorialists  pray  the  national  congress 
to  establish  a distinct  territorial  government,  to  em- 
brace Oregon  and  its  adjacent  seacoasts. 

They  pray  that  the  lands  of  the  Wallamette  valley, 
and  other  necessary  portions,  may  be  surveyed,  and 
surveyors  and  land  officers  be  appointed  and  located 
at  convenient  points. 

They  pray  that  donations  of  lands  rnay  be  made, 
according  to  the  faith  pledged  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  through  the  United  States  senate,  at  the  second 
session  of  the  27th  congress,  entitled  “A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  adoption  ol  measures  for  the  occupation 
and  settlement  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  for  extend- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  Slates 
over  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

That  navy  yards  and  marine  depots  may  be  estab- 
lished upon  me  river  Columbia,  and  upon  Pugett’g 
sound,  and  a naval  force  adequate  to  our  protection 
be  kept  permanently  in  the  adjacent  seas. 

That  a public  mail  be  established,  to  arrive  and 
depart  monthly  from  Oregon  city  and  Independence, 
and  such  other  local  mail  routes  be  established  as 
are  essential  to  the  Wallamette  country  and  other 
settlements. 

They  pray  for  the  establishment  of  such  commer- 
cial regulations  as  may  enable  us  to  trade  in  our  own 
territory  at  least  on  au  equality  with  non-resident 
foreigners. 

For  adequate  means  of  protection  for  the  nume- 
rous Indian  tribes  which  surround  us;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  territories  which  they  are  willing  to  sell; 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate,  was  towed  up  on  Sat- 
urday to  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  were  she  is  to  un- 
dergo repairs. 

Accounts  from  Upper  California  to  the  15th  of 
October  last  have  been  received  by  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  A British  fleet  destined  for 
Oregon  passed  up  the  west  coast  early  in  October. 
The  pioneer  ship  of  the  fleet,  called  the  “America,” 
touched  at  Monterey.  The  British  were  concentra- 
ting a heavy  fl  -et  at  the  Oregon  coast  from  various 
parts  ol  the  Pacific. 

Death  of  Commodore  Elliott. — The  Philadelphia 
papers  announce  the  death  of  Commodore  Jesse  D. 
Elliott,  at  his  residence  in  that  city  on  Wednesday 
night.  He  was  commandant  in  the  navy  yard  at  that 
station.  The  Ledger  says: 

“The  commodore  has  been  ill  for  the  last  six 
months  of  a complication  of  disorders,  including  a 
disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  unconscious,  we  learn, 
for  the  last  foriy  eight  hours  previous  to  his  death. — 
Pie  was  in  the  sixty  second  year  of  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ” 

Copt.  Voorhees.  We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia 
United  States  Gazette  that  the  sentence  of  the  court 
martial  which  tried  capt.  Voorhees,  who  command- 
ed the  frigate  Congress  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
captured  the  Buenos  Ayrean  squadron,  for  which, 
and  for  going  up  to  Annapolis  with  his  ship,  on  his 
return,  instead  of  stopping  at  Norfolk,  according  to 
commodore  Turner’s  orders — is  said  to  be  dismissal 
from  the  service,  with  a recommendation  of  the 
court  to  the  mercy  of  the  president,  who,  after  con- 
sulting his  cabinet,  commuted  his  sentence  to  five 
years’  suspension,  without  pay  or  emolument. 

The  Flirt,  U.  S.  schooner,  lieut.  Chatard,  left  Nor- 
folk for  Chagres  on  the  8th,  with  a mail  for  the 
Pacific. 

The  Cumberland,  U.  S.  frigate,  at  Charleston  navy 
yard,  is  preparing  for  sea,  and  some  of  her  officers 
have  been  ordered  to  her — destination  said  to  be  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Boxer,  U.  S.  brig,  sailed  from  Boston  this 
week  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  John  Mams,  U.  S.  ship,  commander  McClu- 
ney,  reached  Pensacola  on  the  25th  ult.  in  13  days 
from  VeraCruz — having  been  absent  three  months. 

Mail  for  the  African  squadron.  The  Norfolk  Bea- 
con of  the  5th  inst.  says — Government  will  despatch 
a store  ship  for  the  American  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  this  port,  between  the  15th  and  20th 
of  this  month.  Any  communication  addressed  to  this 
office,  postage  paid,  for  said  squadron,  will  be  for- 
warded. 

'Ptie  Legare  Iron  Revenue  Steamer.  The  Charleston 
S.  C.  Commercial  says — “It  is  with  much  pleasure 
we  learn  that  the  U.  States  Revenue  Iron  Steamer 
Legare,  captain  Coste,  was  docked  with  all  her  ar- 
mament and  apparel  as.  she  came  from  sea.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  a steam  propeller,  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  by  visiting 
the  “Charleston  Floating  Dry  Dock.” 

The  Saratoga.  A letter  from  Pensacola  relates 
that  one  of  the  men  on  board  the  Saratoga,  three 
weeks  ago,  went  aloft  to  adjust  something  p.rou'^ 
the  lightning  rod  of  tho  main-mast,  and  Uy  SOme 
means  the  iron  spindle  to  which  the  poir,t  s allskcti. 
ed,  became  disengaged,  and  fell  from  b:l9  *hands 
When  he  saw  it  about  to  fall,  he  cri'dd  anH  r„‘ 
undeF’-the  sailor’s  warning  to  tbo,e  Mow  him 
At  that  moment,  midshipman  F.  0oked  u„  .V 
ooint  of  the  snindle  entered  h _U.P*  and  th« 


point  of  the  spindle  entered  his  upper-lm  on  the 
right  side,  carrying  away  two  or  three  teeth  nassln! 
through  the  tongue  near  its  base,  and  out  of  th 
throat  on  the  inside  of  the  Carotid  artery  of  the  left 
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side  of  the  neck.  The  escape  was  hairbreadth,  for 
if  the  artery  had  been  opened,  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  died  in  a few  minutes. 

The  Raritan,  U.  S.  ship,  sailed  on  the  5th  October, 
from  Rio  to  accompany  the  emperor  to  St.  Catha- 
rines, having  on  board  the  hon.  Henry  A.  Wise. 

Punishment.  Lieut.  L.  B.  Burnell  of  the  British 
navy,  was  lately  tried  by  a court  martial  for  attend- 
ing a regimental  review  without  his  cocked  hat  or  side 
arms;  and  ol  being  asleep  on  his  watch,  while  his 
ship;  (the  Superb),  was  riding  at  anchor  in  a gale  of 
wind.  Me  was  found  guilty  of  the  latter  charge,  and 
sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  The 
maximum  punishment  for  such  neglect  of  duty  is 
death. 

Mr.  Felix  Grundy  May  son,  formerly  a midshipman 
in  the  navy,  and  more  recently  one  of  the  watchmen 
in  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  has  received  a com- 
mission as  second  lieut.  in  the.  marine  corps. 

Slave  trader — a prize.  The  American  schooner 
Patuxent,  in  charge  of  iieul.  Chandler  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  out  45  days  from  Monrovia,  bound  to  New 
York,  for  condemnation  and  trial  of  the  officers,  put 
into  St.  George’s  on  the  19th  of  November  for  re- 
pairs, having  sprung  aleak  in  lat.  34  30,  N.  and  icn. 
60,  W.  The  P.  was  taken  possession  oi  by  the  U.  S 
ship  Yorktown,  on  the  27 th  September  last,  at  Cape 
Mount,  Africa,  for  being  engaged  in  the  slate  trade. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that 
ihe  steam  slaver  Cacique,  captured  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  was  formerly  the  propeller  Tigress  of  that 
port,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Pernambuco  her  screw 
was  taken  out  and  paddle  wheeU  affixed.  The  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  remarks  that  it  is  supposed  the 
person  calling  himself  captain  Charles  Chalmers  had 
something  to  do  with  the  steam  slaver.  We  think 
this  is  hardly  probable,  as  he  made  his  appearance 
with  his  boat  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  May  or 
June,  and  the  steam  slaver  was  captured  in  October 
on  the  west  coast. 

IS  WAR  BREWING?  ARE  WE  READY? 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  in  the  president’s 
annual  message,  of  a total  failure  of  negotiation — 
and  notwithstanding  ins  earnest  recommendation  to 
congress  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  with  Great 
Britain,  of  the  disputed  portion  of  Oregon,  and  that 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  United  States  to  “the 
whole  of  Oreg  m,”  should  be  distinctly  asserted  and 
defended — and  that  too,  at  furthest,  by  the  time  the 
joint  occupancy  ceases — notwithstanding  al!  this,  we 
say,  it  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  public  jour- 
nals which  have  reached  us  since  the  message  was 
received  by  them,  that  the  total  silence  of  the  president 
in  regard  to  any  measure  whatever,  of  either  pre- 
caution or  preparation  for  a conflict  with  Great 
Britain,  is  taken  by  them  as  a conclusive  proof  that 
the  president  does  not  believe  that  a war  is  at  all 
likely  to  result  or  indeed  that  it  can  possibly  result, 
from  the  adoption  of  the  measures  he  recommends, 
or  else  that  he  must  have  some  other  reliance  in 
view  than  the  carry  ing  out  of  those  measures,  to  jus- 
tify his  utter  neglect  of  anything  like  precaution  fur 
so  serious  ail  issue  as  his  course  in  relation  to  the 
dispute  with  England  would  seem  to  render  almost 
inevitable. 

This  impression  seems  to  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  largest  business  circles  no  less  than  with  the 
editors  of  journals.  The  president’s  message  reach- 
ed New  York  on  Tuesday  night,  and  Boston  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Its  publication  created  scarce- 
ly a perceptible  fluctuation  either  in  the  money,  the 
stock,  or  provision  markets.  Nothing  beyond  the 
customary  variation  in  prices,  which  every  week  ex- 
hibits. A pause  in  operations  of  all  kinds  as  if  for 
reflection  was  probably  the  amount  of  the  impression 
for  some  days. 

Nay,  further,  so  incredible  did  it  seem  to  the  vi- 
gilant editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  that  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  republic  could  pursue  a 
course  under  a sense  of  his  executive  responsibili- 
ties, which  was  so  likely  to  lead  to  a war  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth,  and  that  too,  at 
furthest,  within  twelve  months  time,  without  “re- 
commending to  congress”  as  the  constitution  unqiies 
tionabiy  contemplates  that  he  should  do,  to  lake 
timely  precautions  to  be  ready  for  such  a contingency, 
if  he  conceived  that  a war  was  at  all  likely  to  super- 
vene from  any  of  his  official  recommendations, — so 
incredible,  we  presume,  did  such  a course  appear  to 
be  to  the  said  editors,  that  in  several  of  their  papers 
of  tins  week,  they  have  pretended  to  find  a clue  to 
the  “real  condition  of  the  Oregon  question,”  in 
other  than  the  direct  allusion  to  that  question  in  the 
message.  1 hey  seize,  for  instance,  upon  some  con- 
tingent hopes,  which  the  president  expresses  that 
peace  may  still  be  maintained, — and  working  these 
tip  with  some  allusions  in  the  Constitution,  (now  pub- 
lished at  Baltimore,  but  whose  editors  are  recogniz- 
ed as  being  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  cabinet,) 


expressive  of  their  confidence,  that  peace  would  still 
be  preserved  by  renewed  negotiations  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  McLane,  our  minister  at  London, — 
putting  that  and  that  together,  the  Intelligencer  con 
gratulates  the  country  upon  the  prospect  that  war 
cannot  be  contemplated  by  our  executive. 

The  Union,  however,  promptly  and  explicitly  de- 
nies the  accuracy  of  any  such  inference, — insists 
that  no  disposition  has  been  made  to  renew  negotia- 
tions through  Mr.  McLane,  and  leaves  us  to  infer 
that  no  instruction  will  emanate  from  our  govern- 
ment to  him  with  that  view. 

These  declarations  from  the  official  journal,  add- 
ed to  assurances  uttered  from  various  directions,  and 
amounting  to  almost  a certainty,  that  a majority. — a 
large  majority  oi  both  houses  of  congress  will  vote 
for  the  measures  which  ttie  president  has  recom- 
mended in  relation  to  Oregon,  begins  to  awaken  se- 
rious apprehensions  that  there  may  be  war,  notwith- 
standing the  want  of  preparation,  or  of  any  sugges- 
tion for  raising  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate expenses  which  must  in  that  event  be  incurred. 
This  impression  occasioned  quite  a paaiic  in  Wall 
street  on  Monday.  A still  greater  excitement  was 
evidenced  there  on  Tuesday,  and  continued  up  to  the 
last  accounts  we  have  from  thence.  Stocks  went 
down  rapidly, — Pennsylvania  state  bonds  fell  U per 
cent,  from  Monday  to  Tuesday. — ‘fancies’  tumbled 
head-over-heels, — some  sinking  fifteen  per  cent.  The 
“bulls’’  and  “bears”  seemed  equally  startled.  The 
gambling  propensities  cf  dealers'  in  funds,  seem 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  extent  of  the  depres- 
sion. Real  apprehensions  for  the  peace  of  the  nation 
begin  to  be  entertained. 

The  flour,  grain,  and  provision  markets  also  feel 
the  impulse  Flour  has  gone  down  to  $6  25  at  New 
Yoik,  and  excepting  one  transaction  of  12,000  bbls. 
for  exportation,  contributed  after  grave  consulta- 
tion by  a number  of  holders,  that  price  could  not  be 
obtained  even  for  choice  brands. 

The  last  expression  we  have  front  the  Union  — 
an  editorial  of  Thursday  night  concludes  thus:  “The 
issue  is  now  in  Ihe  hands  of  Great  Britain.  We 
undertake  to  3ay  that  the  president,  whilst  he  desires 
an  honorable  peace,  is  Tearless  of  all  consequences. 
We  hear  much  of  the  military  preparations  of  the 
British  government.  They  cannot  atf-et  the  nerves 
of  the  American  people.  A British  squadron,  if 
they  be  so  misled  as  to  send  one  towards  our  coast, 
will  rouse  the  pride  and  nerve  the  arm  of  every  pa- 
triot in  the  land.  Let  Great  Britain  look  to  it!  We 
intend  no  threat.  Far  from  it!  That  is  not  our  pur- 
pose. Give  us  peace — but  it  must  be  peace  with 
honor.” 

The  National  intelligencer  of  yesterdav  quotes  from 
the  Providence  Journal. 

“The  inquiry  is  eagerly  made  in  the  streets,  and 
throughout  the  country,  Will  there  be  War?  It  is  im- 
possible to  answer.  Ii  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
President  intends  his  recommendation  to  be  adopied  by 
i Congress  it  i3  impossible  to  say,  it  adopted,  whether  he 
j will  not  lie  forced  to  some  weak  concession  which  will 
' pacifv  the  offended  spirit  of  Great  Britain-  Ofor.e  thing 
we  may  be  eeriain:  if  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon 
be  enforced,  as  every  nation  ought  to  enforce  a title  which 
it  declares  shall  not  be  questioned,  there  will  be  war — a 
j war  for  which  a yeai’s  preparation  will  only  enhance  the 
I naval  superiority  of  our  adversary,  and  a war  whose  dis- 
asters will  have  had  no  precedent  in  history,  because  it 
! would  be  waged  with  means  of  destruction  never  before 
! u«td.  The  etiminality  of  unnecessarily  bringing  such  a 
war  upon  a people  whose  policy  is  peace  with  all  men, 
cannot  be  estimated.” 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Florida  Indians.  The  St.  Augustine  Herald  of 
November  22  says — “We  understand  that  captain 
! Sprague  meets  the  chiefs  Billy  Boivhgs  arid  Sam  Jones 
i at  Charlotte's  Harbor  on  the  25th  proximo,  by  ap 
j pointinent,  in  reference  to  their  present  situation 
; and  emigration  to  the  country  assigned  the  Seminoles 
in  the  west. 

“Every  Floridian  will  rejoice  with  us  that  there 
is  a prospect  that  ail  cause  of.  disquietude  will  be  re- 
moved speedily.  We  have  every  confidence  in  the 
prudence,  patriotism,  and  energy  of  capt.  Sprague, 
and  believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  effect  what  years 
of  offensive  war  could  not  accomplish. 

“This  is  the  first  year  that  Sam  has  consented  to 
meet  us  on  the  Dasis  of  removal;  and  we  ardently 
wish  that  he  may  yield  to  peaceable  influences.” 

The  Cherokees.  The  Cherokee  Advocate  of  the 
6th  ult.  brings  accounts  of  outrages  recently  perpe- 
trated in  that  neighborhood.  Six  or  seven  persons 
in  a dark  night  approached  the  house  of  Mr.  R.  J 
Meigs,  came  to  the  door,  and  asked  for  admittance. 
When  Mr.  Meigs  threw  open  the  shutter  of  a win- 
dow, he  found  the  muzzles  of  five  guns  thrust  in  and 
levelled  at  him.  He  seized  a doubled  gun,  which 
was  unloaded,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  them. — 
After  a long  parley  he  made  his  escape  through  a 
back  door,  and,  though  fired  on  at  once,  escaped  un- 


hurt. The  house  was  then  plundered,  set  on  fire, 
and  destroyed. 

A few  days  after,  the  bodies  of  two  men  were 
found  about  a mile  from  Mr.  Meigs’ house.  Crawford 
Fox,  one  of  them  was  stiot  through  with  a rifle  biii, 
and  stabbed  with  a large  knife.  The  other  man, 
Ato-la-hi,  had  been  dragged  about  fifty  steps,  and 
was  stabbed  once  on  each  side,  was  tomahawked  in 
the  forehead,  and  had  li  is  throat  cut,  and  several 
gashes  on  the  head.  Their  guns  laid  close  by,  and 
their  horses  were,  tied  to  a limb  of  a tree.  The 
leaves,  and  rocks,  and  earth  were  stained  with  biood. 
There  were  traces  where  several  horses  had  been 
hitched,  where  a fire  had  been  kindled,  arid  where 
persons  had  rubbed  their  hands  on  a burnt  log.  doubt- 
less f.,r  the  purpose  of  disguising  their  faces. 

The  bodies  looked  as  if  they  had  lain  there  several 
days.  These  two  men  lived  half  a mile  or  so  from 
Mr.  Meigs,  and  went  out  to  hunt  hogs,  when  they 
probably  fell  in  with  the  villains,  who  attempted  to 
assassinate  them,  and  by  whom,  without  a crime  or 
offence,  they  were  seized,  tortured,  and  butchered  in 
the  manner  described.  The  Advocate  says: 

“The  perpetralrors  of  these,  fiendish  outrages,  we 
have  already  stated,  are  sufficiently  known.  They 
belong  to  the  gang  of  outlaws  who  have  already 
done  so  many  acts  of  blood  and  horror  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  the  same,  in  part,  who  murdered, 
robbed,  and  consumed,  with  their  dwelling,  the 
Vore  family;  who  murdered  Kelly;  who  assassinated, 
in  the  still  hour  of  the  nigtit,  Charlen  Thornton;  who 
murdered,  within  a week  or  two  since,  the  Cherokee, 
Takunna,  near  Evansville,  and  who  have  committed 
other  acts  the  most  outrageous.  They  are  the  same 
men  who  have  sworn  vengeance  against  every  man 
in  the  nation  ttiat  dares  denounce  them  in  befitliug 
terms.”  [Nal  Int. 


STATUS  OF  THE  UNION, 


Massachusetts. — Iron  business  in  Wareham.  The 
Sandwich  ( <iass.)  Observer  contains  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  amount  of  iron  manufactured  in 
Wareham.  It  seems  that  there  are  four  large  iron 
manufactories  now  in  operation,  and  that  a filth  is  to 
be  established.  These  four  factories  are  capable  of 
manufacturing  about  20,000  tons  a year  of  scrap  iron 
into  various  articles.  This  at  $80  a ton,  will 
amount  to  no  less  than  $1 .408  COO  per  annum. — 
They  consume  about  10.000  tons  of  coal,  and  give 
employment  to  about  475  hands.  Besides  these  es- 
tablish merits  for  working  iron,  there  is  a furnace  in 
operation  for  casting  hollow  ware,  and  other  arti- 
cles, which  turns  out  yearly  about  600  tons  of  cast- 
ings, valued  at  $15,000.  There  are  about  150  nail 
tools  at  work,  turning  out  annually  4000  tons  of  nails, 
worth  $360,000. 

New  Hampshire  Manufactories.  We  find  it  stated 
that  the  largest  factory  building  in  the  world  is  now 
being  constructed  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
The  part  already  up  is  four  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long.  When  completed,  the  iength,of  the  front  will 
be  five  hundred  and  four  feet.  Number  of  spinrlles, 
fifty  thousand;  of  operatives,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred.  This  is  doing  business  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

New  York — The  state  census — representative  pap t<- 
lalinn.  Since  the  publication  yesterday*  of  the  tr- 
bles  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state,  to  which  the 
returns  from  New  York  were  added  from  city  news- 
papers, the  official  returns  from  the  marshals  of  that 
city  have  been  received  at  Ihe  state  department. — 
They  show  a discrepancy  between  them  and  the 
statements  of  the  returns  for  the  city  of  New  York 
already  given.  The  whole  population  is  121  more, 
and  the  representative  population  306  less,  than  thus 
stated.  We  accordingly  correct  and  republish  the 
tables,  from  the  full  official  returns. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
with  the  following  official  result  of  the  census  of 
this  state,  taken  the  present  year — the  returns  from 
all  ihe  counties,  having  been  made  and  filed  in  the 
secretary’s  office.  From  these  it  appears: 

That  the  whole  population  of  the  state  is  2,604,495 
Do.  do.  “excluding  aliens,  paupers  and 
persons  of  color  not  taxed,”  2,399,548 

Representative  population  required  for 
each  seriate  district,  299,943 

Representative  population  required  for 
each  member  of  assembly,  or  the  128th 
part  of  the  population,  &c.”  18,746 

The  following  counties  have  less  than  the  required 
population,  but  wili  be  entitled  to  a member  of  as- 
sembly, under  the  constitution,  viz:  Franklin,  Put- 
nam, Richmond,  Rockland,  Schenectady,  Sullivan, 
and  Warren.  If  we  deduct  seven  for  these  counties 
[’Inserted  on  page  130.] 
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from  123,  am)  the  population  of  these  counties  from 
the  whole  aggregate,  2,399.543,  anil  divine  the  resi- 
due, 2.296,318  hy  121  we  find  that  the  represeota 
tive  population  required  for  each  member  of  assem- 
bly in  the  remaining  counties,  is  18,931. 

Fulton  and  Hamilton  voting  together  in  electing  a 
member,  and  these  counties  have  more  than  the  re- 
quired population  for  one  member,  are  not  brought 
into  the  number  as  separately  having  less  than  the 
first  required  number,  say  18,740. 


We  republish  a portion  of  the  results  given  in  the  William  Smith,  E-q  , (loco)  ol  l anquier,  governor 

years  from  the  1st  of  Janua- 

Trial  of  the  ahn- 


Argus  of  the  15th  instant,  for  the  purpose,  at  this 
time,  of  showing  the  total  population  of  the  state 
and  counties,  and  the  number  of  electors,  with  the 


to  prompt  action  with  a view  to  (lie  payment  of  the 
February  inslalrru  nt  m'  §900.000  inten-M  on  the 
slate  debt.  The  circular  states  that  the  treasurer 
had  on  the  1st  instant,  an  available  balance  in  hand, 
of  §356,617  78,  and  that  there  is  due  from  the  seve- 
ral counties,  for  the  assessed  taxes  of  1345,  the  nett 
-urn  of  §616,000,  and  for  previous  years  §257,000 
000,  making  a total  of  §873  000. 

Virginia.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  has  elected 


population  on 

which  the 

representation  in  the  senate 

and  assembly 

is  based,  hy  the  constitution: 

[Albany  Argus 

No.  persons 

Population  de 

entitled  to 

ducting  aliens. 

vote  for  all 

paupers  and  co- 

Total Popu 

officers  elec- 

lored persons 

Counties. 

lati  on. 

tive  by  people. 

not  taxed 

Albany, 

77.263 

15.878 

68  582 

Allegany, 

40  034 

8,754 

39,603 

Broome. 

25  808 

5.814 

25  266 

Cattaraugus, 

30  169 

6 58S 

29,767 

Cayugar 

4b.663 

11,140 

48  333 

Ciialauque, 

46  543 

19,159 

45  963 

Chemung, 

23.689 

5,191 

23  282 

Chenango, 

39.900 

9 393 

39  429 

Clinton, 

31.273 

5 306 

27.115  1 

Columbia, 

41  976 

9 444 

39.786 

Coriland, 

25,081 

5.741 

24  861 

Delaware, 

36,990 

8 190 

36.1I61 

Dutchess, 

55,124 

12  1 19 

51,276  i 

Eric, 

73,635 

14  631 

68,671  | 

Essex, 

25,102 

5 286 

23  451 

F rauklin, 

18  692 

3 356 

16  596 

F niton, 

IS  579 

4 203 

18.210 

Genesee, 

28  845 

6.509 

28.140 

Greene, 

31,957 

6,884 

30,271 

H nnilton, 

1,882 

428 

1,814 

Herkimer, 

37.424 

8.552 

36,366 

Jefferson, 

64.999 

13,772 

62,635 

Kings. 

73,691 

12  896 

61  611 

Lewis, 

20,218 

4 237 

19,125 

Livingston, 

33  193 

7,300 

32,270 

Madison, 

40,987 

9,615 

40,021 

Monroe, 

70,899 

14.231 

63,586 

Montgomery, 

29,643 

6,592 

28,425 ; 

New  York, 

371.223 

63,927 

295  662 

N lagara, 

34  550 

6,784 

31,445  j 

Oneida, 

84.776 

17.435 

78,696 ; 

Onondaga, 

70,175 

15  812 

67,419  | 

Ontario, 

42  592 

9.405 

40,717 

Orange, 

52.227 

10  590 

48,741  ■ 

Orleans, 

25.845 

5,759 

25,4431 

Oswego, 

48,441 

10  310 

46  801  [ 

Otsego, 

50,509 

11,745 

49  761 

Putnam, 

13,258 

3,009 

12  S42  i 

Queens. 

31.840 

6.163 

26.837 

Rensselaer, 

62  338 

13,437 

58  671 

Richmond, 

13  673 

2,603 

12,413 

Rockland, 

13.741 

2,772 

12,269 

Saratoga, 

41,477 

9,582 

39  843 

Schenectady, 

16  630 

3,635 

15,800 

Schoharie, 

32.488 

7,05  1 

3 1 ,885 

Seneca, 

24.972 

5,459 

24,245 

St.  Lawrence, 

62.354 

11.835 

58.626 

Steuben, 

51  679 

11.212 

50.771  | 

S iffolk, 

34  579 

7,767 

31,8201 

Sullivan, 

13  727 

4,019 

13,099  1 

Tioga, 

22.456 

4 933 

22,039  | 

To  upkins, 

33,163 

8,668 

37.512 

U Ister, 

48,907 

10,546 

45  629 

Warien, 

14.903 

3.372 

14,71 1 ! 

Washington, 

40  554 

9.203 

39,078 

Wayne, 

42  515 

9.348 

41,194 

Weschesler, 

47  578 

9 858 

43  231 

Wyoming, 

27,205 

5,767 

26  288 

Yates, 

20,777 

4,822 

20,4  66 

2 604,495 

539  379 

2,399,548 

of  that  state  for  three 
ry.  1846 

Parkersburg,  November  19,  1845. 
litionists. 

Commonwealth  of  Va.  j Circuit  Supreme  Court 
vs  ! of  Law  and  Chancery 

Garner  Lor  un  and  j for  Wood  county,  Va. 

Thomas.  J 

Court  met  on  Monday  17ili  inst.,  his  honor  Judge 
McComas  presiding.  Alter  some  discussion  about 
trying  the  defendants  collectively  or  individually,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  elected  to  try  Garner  first,  and 
a good  portion  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
was  spent  in  examining  the  witnesses  and,  the  coun- 
sel agreeing,  all  the  facts  in  the  case  except  the  | 

stage  of  water  at  the  lime,  being  clear,  some  of  j 
ttie  witnesses  were  again  called  to  the  stand  and 
examined  on  that  point.  On  Wednesday  evening  I 
the  jury  found  a special  verdict  in  substance  as  fol- | 
lows: 

1st.  They  found  the  existence  of  all  the  laws  re  i 
latir.g  to  the  cession  of  al!  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river,  &c.,  organization  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  &e.  j 
that  some  men  in  this  slate  having  heard  that  Mr.  j 
Harwood’s  negroes  were  to  cross  the  Ohio  river  and  ' 
run  off,  on  the  9th  July,  1845,  crossed  the  Ohio  river  j 
to  watch  them,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  on  ■ 
the  Ohio  side — about  8 o'elo/k,  P.  M.  the,  Virginians  | 
saw  six  or  seven  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  pass  by  and  '■ 
go  down  under  the  bank  near  where  they  were  con- 1 
cealeff.  Here  both  parties  remained  until  between  j 
one  and  two  o’clock  A.  M.  ori  the  10th  when  the  I 
Virginians  heard  a craft  on  the  river  approaching  ! 
the  Ohio  shore  with  six  of  Mr.  Harwood’s  negroes  | 
in  it;  immediately  those  citizens  of  Ohio  went  to  the  I 
canoe  (the  three  defendants  on  trial  among  them  ) 
and  took  out  some  of  the  goods  brought,  over  hy  l tie  j 
negroes,  and  went  into  the  river  to  do  so,  and  started  i 
up  the  bank  with  the  goods  followed  bylhene-j 
ttroes.  The  Virginians  rushed  upon  them  and  took  ! 
the  three  defendants  by  force  and  all  the  negroes  ; 
except  one  and  forced  them  over  the  river  into  V ir 
ginia — they  further  found  that  there  was  at  that  time 
about  four  feet  water  in  the  channel. 

2d.  That  at  Die  lowest  stage  of  water,  the  water 
recedes  92  feet  from  the  place  where  the  captme 
was  made  or  where  the  canoe  was  landed — that  in 
an  ordinary  stage  of  the  river  there  is  ?ix  feel  water 
in  tiie  channel — that  nine  months  in  the  year  the  ( 
water  covers  the  ground  where  the  capture  was 
made  or  where  the  bow  of  the  craft  stood  when  the 
negroes  landed — that  if  the  cot  rl  shall  believe  fro.n 
this  state  of  facts,  that  the  defendants  were  in  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  at  the  time 
they  were  at  the  canoe,  then  they  find  them  guilty, 
and  fix  their  term  of  imprisonment  at  throe  years; 
and  if  within  the  stale  ol  Oaio,  at  that  time,  then  uoi 
guilty. 

By  agreement  of  counsel,  tiie  special  verdict  was 
referred  to  the  general  court  al  Richmond,  for  their 
decision  as  to  jurisdiction  and  territorial  boundary 
of  Virginia,  where  it  will  be  argued. 

Gen.  J J.  Jackson,  attorney  for  the  common- 
wealth. Vinton,  ol  Ohio,  Harrison,  ol  Clarksburg, 
anu  Springer  and  Spencer,  of  Parkersburg,  lor  de- 
fendants. 

Georgia.  The  census  of  Georgia  shows  the  fol- 


More  Salt  Springs.  The  Ithaca  Journal  say3  that 
a salt  spring  Ira,  been  discovered  by  some  Indians  of 
the  Onondaga  tribe,  within  but  a short  distance  of 
that  village.  Tliis  spring  has  been  visited  by  seve 
ral  ot  the  citizens,  two  or  three  of  whom  have  made 
arrangements  to  test  the  saline  properties  cf  the  i 
water,  and  ascertain  by  expeumnit,  whether  the  i 
manufacture  of  salt  from  it  can  be  made  profita 
blc. 

-7  new  stale.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  contains  the 
call  fora  meeting  of  the  people  of  Long  Island,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  a 
stale  of  Long  Island. 

Pennsylvania — Finances  The  state  treasurer  has 
addressed  a circular  to  the  collector*,  urging  them 


lo.ving  result  as  compared  with  dial  of  1833. 

Whiles. 

Blacks 

Tidal. 

Total  in  1845,  458  1 60 

316,156 

774,325 

Total  u:  1840,  407,635 

2.33,507 

691,992 

'Total  in  183S,  273,190 

263,51  1 

541,701 

Increase  since  1833,  81,979 

47,645 

132,624 

Missouri.  A convention 

to  amend  the 

conslitii- 

tion  of  Missouri  assembled  in  Jefferson  city  on  the 
17tli  inst.  Robert  W.  Wells  was  elected  president 
on  the  filth  ballot. 

Mississippi — Election.  A.  G.  Brown  is  elected 
governor  of  Mississippi  and  R.  VV.  Roberts,  Stephen 
Adams,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Jacob  Thompson  are 
elected  to  congress.  All  locos. 

Gen.  Cocke,  a bond-paying  democrat,  lias  been 
elected  chancellor  of  Mississippi,  for  six  years,  by  a 
majority  ol  15(10  over  an  anti-bood-pay  mg  democrat, 
and  an  anti-boud-paying  whig. 


Alabama Spevf/n.  m of  product  A •vrnei  in  Die 

\;iCiiui:»ti  GitzcfU-  -lull's  t h;< l there  j*  a woman  liv- 
ing within  ii  ie>  n mile*-  ol  Aiis’-ouri,  Ala.,  (Air  . C.) 
who  weighs  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  being 
forty  pounds  heavier  than  the  hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
member  of  congress  from  that  state.  She  is  the 
mother  of  several  children  of  unusual  size,  enjoys 
good  health,  and  is  good  tempered.  It  is  her  con- 
stant praciice  to  give  all  her  children,  (and  to  take 
herself)  a small  dram  of  whiskey  and  garlic  every 
morning. 

Ohio  — Tobacco.  Considerable  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  he  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  the  Miami  Valley.  In  Miami  township,  Montgo- 
mery county,  200  acres  were  planted  the  present 
ieason.  The  crop  averaged  about  1500  lbs.  per  acre, 
and  has  been  sold  an  at  average  of  5 cents  per  lb., 
making  the  average  value  of  the  crop  per  acre  §75. 
The  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre,  stated  by  the  Day- 
ton  Transcript,  is  §25,  leaving  a nett  profit  of  §50. — 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  produce  of  this  township 

it  will  be  seen,  i- §15,000,  and  the  nett  profit  §10,000, 
a snug  little  income,  we  should  say,  for  one  town. 

[Ctn.  Allas. 

Kentucky — Henderson.  The  citizens  of  Hender- 
son county.  Ky.,  are  making  spirited  efforts  to  con- 
centrate the  Green  liver  trade  at  the  town  of  Hen- 
derson. An  immense  warehouse  is  about  to  be  erect- 
ed at  that  place  for  the  reception  of  tobacco. 

Michigan.  A new  wheat  insect  has  been  found 
preying  upon  the  wheat  in  Michigan.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a sum!!  greenish  fly.  The  larva  is  a white 
worm  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  ribbed,  with- 
out feet,  with  two  locked  black  lines  on  its  forehead, 
it  is  lound  in  the  straw,  just  above  the  joint.  The 
heads  of  the  wheat  turn  white  prematurely. 

Florida.  The  first  general  assembly  of  Florida 
commenced  its  adjourned  session  on  Monday,  Nov. 
17th.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Gadsden,  was  elected 
speaker,  in  place  of  Mr.  Archer,  of  Leon,  resigned. 
The  message  of  the  governor  is  a plain  and  unpre- 
tending exposition  of  the  slate  of  things  in  Florida. 

The  sugar  crop  <f  Florida.  We  are  informed  that 
the  sugar  crop  of  this  year  promises  fair,  ami  tba 
those  of  our  planters  who  have  engaged  in  the  cul. 
tivatidn  of  this  product  feel  well  satisfied  with  their 
success.  The  short  space  of  tune  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  terminal)  n of  hostilities  with  the  Indians 
has  not  permitted  them  fully  to  recover  the  position 
they  occupied  before  the  war,  and  consequently  the 

crop  of  this  year  will  be  comparatively  limited 

Several  of  our  planters  commenced  grindirg  their 
cane  during  the  past  week,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
sugar  mill  curls  up  from  many  a lonely  settlement 
between  tiiis  place  and  Matanzas.  We  understand 
that  large  preparations  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  this  product  during  the  next  year, 
anil  we  feci  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  sugar  crop  of  east  and  south  Florida,  will 
form  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural  resources 
of  our  stale. 

Jacksonville,  (Florida)  Nov.  21. 

T exas.  Mail  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
post  office  department  lor  despatching  a regular 
weekly  mail  from  New  Orleans  to  Texas  by  the 
steamships  Galveston  and  New  York. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan.  The  wealth  of  the 
Western  Stites  is  in  die  products  of  the  soil,  and  the 
general  prosperity  existing  in  all  departmems  of  business 
and  in  every  industry,  ihe  increasing  number  of  con- 
sumers at  home,  and  die  increasing  markets  abroad  for 
our  breadstuff's,  give  us  every  hope  that  these  Slates  will 
recover  from  die  embarrassments  they  have  so  long  la- 
bored under,  much  sooner  than  we  anncipaied  a year 
or  two  since.  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Illinois  must  in  a 
few  years  be  the  granary  of  diis  country,  and  die  source 
troui  winch  supplies  for  any  external  demand  that  may 
from  lime  lo  tune  arise,  will  he  derived.  Without  any 
internal  improvements  ol  any  vniue,  ilie.se  stales,  have 
progressed  in  populano  i and  in  products,  much  faster 
man  any  oiliers,  and  u is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  anti- 
cipate a more  rapid  growth,  when  ihe  various  inodes  of 
communication,  mnv  in  ihe  course  of  construction,  are 
c Jinplctfcd.  Whatever  stimulates  production  in  these 
slates,  improves  their  wealth.  High  prices  exert  the 
most  lieaidiy  slimulus,  and  a foreign  consumption  is  die 
most  beneficial,  as  it  increases  the  wealth  of  ihe  coun- 
try generally,  while  it  furnishes  and  outlet  for  die  sur- 
plus. Il  is  eslimated  that  ihe  wheat  a id  corn  crops  of 
ihe  three  states  above  named,  tins  year  will  he  at  least 
tiny  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  last  year,  and  that 
tiiese  products  will  neu  to  die  producer,  nearly  twenty* 
five  per  cent,  better  prices,  making  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  die  producia  of  ihese  states,  of  a- 
bout  seventy-five  per  cent. 
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The  increased  value  of  tlio  products  of  these  states  j 
this  year,  compared  with  last,  will  be  nearly  sufficient 
to  pay  off  tlte  entire  debt  of  eaeh.  The  same  tax,  there- 
fore, upon  the  increased  wealth  of  each  state,  should 
produce  nearly  double  the  revenue  the  tax  of  last  year 
did.  The  system  of  taxation  in  operation  in  these 
states,  dees  not  apply  so  much  to  the  increased  products, 
as  to  the  increased  value  of  land  cultivated,  and  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  brought  under  cultivation  each  year. 
The  increase  in  population  and  in  products  i.-t  Illinois, 
shows  that  there  must  have  been  a very  great  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated.  Tn  1840  according  to 
the  census,  the  population  was  476.1 83 ; it  is  now  estima- 
ted front  the  imperfect  returns  of  the  census  this  year,  to 
be  about  700,000— an  increase  in  five  years  of  224,000 
souls.  Michigan  has  increased  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion; hut  Indiana  has  fallen  a li 1 tie  short  of  that  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  population  in  these  states,  is  prin- 
cipally|from  imnitgia  ion.  al.honglt  in  such  pr<  lific  sec- 
tions, the  increase  from  births  is  not  a small  per  cent. — 
The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  however,  a clnss  that  at 
once  become  producers  anil  the  resources  of  the  state 
are  immediately  increased  by  tbe  influx  of  settlers. 

We  annex  a tabic  showing  the  quantity  of  c ach  agri- 
cultural product,  raised  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  1844, 
with  the  estimate  for  1843,  upon  ns  good  data  ns  within 
our  control. 

H'iroi:-'.  Indiana. 

1844.  18  V).  1844.  1845. 

Population  600.060  700  000  150.000  850,000 

Wheat,  bush.  3,380  000  6,5(  0 000  5,419.000  8 000  000 
Barley,  do  92.000  130.000  32.000  45  000 

Oats.'  do  10.798  000  12,850.000  1 1.585  000  15  000  000 
Rye,  do  136.000  100,000  210.000  300,000 

B’ckw  heat,  do  86.000  90,000  66  000  80.600 

Ind.corn,  do  19,680,000  25  500.000  24.500.000  32,000  000 
Potatots,  do  3,095  000  2,200  000  3,573000  3 000,000 
Hay,  tons.  350.600  275,000  2,027  000  1,850  000 

Flax  & H'mp  do  3 0 500  500  750 

Tobacco,  lbs.  1,062.000  1,6001,00  3,200,000  4 000  000 
Cotton,  lbs.  250,600  400  000  — — 

Silk,  do  4 250  5(00  1,050  2 200 

Sugar,  do  542  000  725  000  7.365.000  8 500.000 

Wool,  do  300,000  650  000  400,000  1,000  000 

According  to  this  estimate  fi>r  1845,  and  we  consider 
it  at  least  within  the  actual  yield,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  wheat  alone  in  Illinois  is  equal 
to  about  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  Indiana  nearly 
the  same  amount.  The  total  wheat  crop  of  Illinois  in 
1844  was  valued  at  $3,042,000,  at  90  cents  per  bushel, 
this  year  the  present  nrice  is  about  $1  10  per  bushel,  at 
which  the  crop  < f >845  would  he  valued  at  7.150,0(  0,  an 
increase  to  equal  nnc-third  of  tlte  total  debt  of  the  state. 
The  corn  crop  of  Illinois,  in  1844,  was  valued  at  $9,840,- 
000,  at  60  cents,  per  bushel  at  which  the  present  crop 
would  be  valued  at  $15,300,000,  an  increase  of  about  five 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  The  crops  of  Indiana 
have  increased  in  tlte  same  proportion. 

WThen  we  look  at  the  immense  value  of  tbe  agricul- 
tural products  of  these  two  states,  and  consider  that  it  is, 
as  vet,  but  a fraction  of  what  it  ultimately  will  be,  it  ap- 
pears impossible  that  the  people  s hould  much  longer  suf- 
fer tlte  name  of  delinquency  to  apply  to  them. 

[iV.  Y.  Com. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  mer  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  1st  inst.  In  the  senate.  Lieut.  Gov.  Bright  took  the 
chair,  and  in  the  house  J.  S.  Simonson,  loco,  was  chosen 
speaker. 

The  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Beicht,  (loeo,)'has  been  elected 
by  the  Indiana  legi.-lature  (J-  S.  senator  for  six  years 
from  4th  of  March  last. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGEES8, 
First  3 f.  s s i o x . 


SENATE. 

December  8.  Mr.  Barrow,  of  La.  and  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, of  N.  Y.,  appeared  in  their  seats.  Messrs. 
J.  J\l.  Berrien,  of  Geo.  and  J.  T Pennybr.ckcr,  of  Va., 
senators  elect  appeared,  qualified,  and  took  their 
#eats. 

Executive  communications  from  the  war  depart- 
ment in  relation  to  transfers  of  appropriations;  from 
the  treasury  department,  on  the  annual  statements 
of  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  tonnage  of  the 
United  States;  from  the  stale  department,  on  the 
disbursements  made  from  the  contingent  fund,  were 
laid  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  a memorial  from  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  Oregon,  for  the  establishment 
of  a territorial  government  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  signed  by  1C  members  of  the  le- 
gislative committee  of  Oregon,  The  memorial  was 
read. 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  postpone  the  election  of  the 
committees  and  officers  of  the  senate  till  to-morrow. 
The  motion  giving  rise  to  discussion,  the  senate,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  adjourned. 

December  9.  The  president  laid  before  the  se- 
nate a proposal  from  Jesse  E.  Dow  & Co.  to  execute 
the  printing  at  a reduction  of  40  per  cent,  from  the 
price*  allowed  by  the  act  of  1819,  or  of  20  per  cent, 
from  the  prices  paid  at  the  last  s e ssio  i Also  com- 
munication* from  the  treasury  ce  trime  Laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  pr  ) m 


A message  was  received  from  the  house  announcing 
the  o ppoirit  men  t or  a committee,  of  three,  viz.  Messrs. 
Brodhead , Hubard,  and  W.  W.  Campbell,  to  act  with  a 
like  committee  of  the  senate  in  superintending  the 
expenditures  of  the  library,  and  asking  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  therein. 

Texas.  The  following  message  was  received  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States — 

To  llte  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

i communicate  herewith  a letter  received  from  the 
president  of  the  existing  government  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  transmitting  duplicate  copies  of  the  consti- 
tution formed  by  the  “deputies  of  the  people  of 
Texas  in  convention  assembled,”  accompanied  with 
official  information  that  “said  constitution  has  been 
ratified,  confirmed,  and  adopted  by  the  people,  of 
Texas  themselves,  in  accoi dance  with  the  joint  re- 
solution for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  order  that  Texas  might  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  states  of  that  union.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington , Dec.  9 1845. 

Mr.  Cass  laid  upon  the  table  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  Tii a t tlte  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional fortifications  and  of  their  armaments;  and 
whether  other  defensive  works  are  necessary;  and 
into  tlie  condition  and  quantity  of  the  military  sup- 
plies; and  into  t tie  state  of  the  means  possessed  by 
the  government  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the.  committee  on  the  militia  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  that 
great  branch  of  tfie  public  service,  arul  into  tbe  state 
of  the  militia  laws;  and  that  they  be  further  in- 
structed to  report  such  changes  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem as  will  give  more  experience  and  efficiency  to 
that  arm  of  defence,  and  will  place  it  in  the  best 
condition  for  protecting  the  country,  should  it  be 
exposed  to  foreign  invasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  tlte  navy  of  the 
U.  S ates,  and  into  the  quantity  and  condition  of  sup- 
plies now  on  hand,  and  w itether  an  increase  of  them 
is  not  necessary  to  the  efficient  operations  of  the 
navy,  and  to  its  preservation  and  augmentation;  and, 
generally,  into  its  capacity  for  defending  our  coast 
and  our  commerce,  and  for  any  service  the  exigen- 
cies of  tiie  country  may  probably  require. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  elect  its  officers  — 
For  secretary,  Mr.  Sturgis  received  24  and  Mr. 
Dickens  25  votes,  and  the  latter  being  declared  duly 
elected,  qualified  accordingly.  For  sergeant  at 
arms,  Mr.  Beale  received  40  votes;  Mr.CoyJe  4:  Mr. 
Dade  1;  blank  4 — Mr.  Beale  was  declared  to  be  elect- 
ed, qualified  and  took  his  seat.  For  doorkeeper,  on 
the  fourth  ballolling,  Mr.  Holland  received  25  votes, 
Salisbury  22;  scattering  2.  Mr.  Holland  was  de- 
clared to  be  elected,  and  qualified  accordingly. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  chairmen 
of  the  standing  committees  with  the  following  re- 
sult— 


The  ballotings  for  chairmen  of  committees  not 
elected  yesterday,  were  then  made  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

Post  office  and  post  roads — Nties  27,  Barrow  1G. 

Roads  and  canals — Hannegan  27,  Corwin  17. 

Pensions — Upham  42. 

District  of  Columbia—  Haywood  26,  Miller  16. 

Patents  and  patent  office — Cameron  27,  Johnson,  of 
Md.,  16. 

Contingent  expenses — Niles  24,  Greene  16. 

Public  buildings— -Cameron  27,  Dayton  15. 

Printing — Atherton  25,  Upham  14. 

Retrenchment — Lewis  25,  Morehead  15. 

Territories — VVestcott  26,  Bagby  7. 

Engrossed  bills— Chalmers  25,  Jarnigan  2. 

The  selection  of  the  several  chairmen  having  been 
made,  the  ba Hutting  was  continued  for  the  remaining 
members  of  the  committees,  which  were  as  follows: 

Foreign  affairs — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Cass,  Se- 
vier, and  Archer. 

Finance  committee — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Benton, 
Evans,  Lewis,  and  Jenness. 

Without  filling  up  the  remaining  committees,  the 
senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  4-  The  committee  on  printing 
appointed  by  resolution  of  yesterday,  was  announc- 
ed, viz:  Messrs.  Bayly,  of  Va.  G Davis,  of  Ky.  Mc- 
Kay, N.  C.  Hoge,  of  III.  and  Benton  of  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Bayly  having  declined  being  on  the  committee,  Mr. 
Ritter  was  substituted. 

A.  E-  Shurman,  representative  elect  from  Ohio, 
was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tibbnlts,  a resolution  was  adopt- 
ed providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  house,  with  exception  of  the  committee 
on  engraving. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
to  choose  by  lot  the  seats  of  members  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  after  di-cussion  adopted  by  yeas  116,  to 
nays  71. 

After  several  notices  of  various  motions  had  been 
received,  Mr.  Giles  arose  and  moved  the  printing  of 
20,000  extra  copies  of  the  president’s  message.  His 
object  was  to  have  the  people  to  be  possessed  in  full 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Texas  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  an  amendment  to  print  10,000 
in  the  German  language.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Boyne  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion forjj  20,000  extras.  lie  believed  it  was  the 
first  annual  message  in  which  |free  trade  princi- 
ples were  recognised,  and  this  extraordinary  quali- 
ty demanded  its  wide  dissemination.  Mr.  Stewart 
said  he  would  oppose  the  motion  for  those  same  rea- 
sons. 

A division  being  called  for,  the  house  adjourned 
over  till  Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  8.  The  standing  committees  were 
announced  as  inllows: 


Fonign  affairs 

Allen 

26 

Archer 

21 

Finance 

Calhoun 

27 

Evans 

20 

Commerce 

Hay  wood 

26 

Davis 

19 

Man  ufiict  i ires 

DickinsoB 

26 

Simmons 

21 

Agriculture 

Sturgeon 

26 

Pearce 

20 

Military  affairs 

Benton 

27 

Crittenden 

21 

Militia 

Atchison 

25 

Barrow 

22 

Naval  affairs 

Fairfield 

26 

Mangum 

21 

Public  lands 

Breese 

26 

Woodbridge 

21 

Private  land  claims 

Levy 

25 

Johnson,  La. 

21 

Indian  affairs 

Sevier 

26 

Phelps 

20 

Claims 

Sag  by 

26 

J.  M.  Clayton 2U 

Revolutionary  claims  Semnle 

25 

Jarnigan 

20 

Judiciary 

Ashley 

26 

Be  men 

21 

December  10.  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  submitted  reso- 
lutions that  the  committee  on  military  affairs  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  erecting  works  of  protection 
at  the  Delaware  breakwater,  and  also  on  the  Pea 
Patch. 

Mr.  Levy  offered  a resolution  calling  upon  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  for  information  relative 
to  the  timber  lands  owned  by  the  government  in 
Florida. 

Mr.  Hannegan  introduced  a bill  to  continue  the 
Cumberland  road  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  Read  twice  and  referred. 

Mr.  Dix  introduced  a bill  to  authorize  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  compromise  with  the  sureties 
of  Samuel  Swartwout.  Referred  to  the  judiciary. 

Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  instoduced  a^bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  into  the  Union.  Referred  to  the  ju- 
diciary committee. 

A message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
U.  States  transmitting  information  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  erecting  a fort  on  Ship  Island.  Re- 
ferred to  committee  on  military  affair*. 

Mr.  Speight  offered  a resolution  that  the  senate 
would  to-morrow  go  into  election  of  printer.  Ob- 
jected to,  and  laid  over. 


Committee  of  Elections.  Messrs.  Hamlin,  Augustus 
! A.  Chapman,  Harper,  Chase,  Dobbin,  Ellsworth, 
McGaughey,  Chipman,  and  Culver. 

I Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Messrs.  McKay, 
j Dromgoole,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Hungerford,  G.  S. 
'Houston,  Winthrop,  Norris,  Vinton,  and  Seaborn 
Jones. 

| Committee  of  Claims.  Messrs.  Vance,  Daniel, 
; Hoge,  Stephens,  Gordon,  Pollock,  Ligon,  Leake,  and 
j John  A.  Rockwell. 

I Committee  on  Commerce.  Messrs.  McClelland,  Tib- 
batts,  Wentworth,  Simpson,  Grinnell,  Lawrence, 
Giles,  Levin,  and  Thibodeaux. 

Committee  on  Public  Lands.  Messrs.  McClernand, 
Titos.  Smith,  Collatner,  Jas.  B.  Hunt,  Mosely,  Mor- 
ris, Relfe,  Blanchard,  and  Ashmun. 

Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  Messrs. 
Hopkins,  Kennedy,  Reid,  Cranston,  Mcllvaiue, 
Thomasson,  B.  Martin,  Hough,  and  Hilliard. 

Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Messrs. 
Hunter,  McDowell,  Ficklin,  Payne,  Marsh,  \\  ash- 
iugton  Hunt,  J.  G.  Chapman,  A.  D.  Sims,  and  Mc- 
Henry. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Messrs.  Rathbun,  Pet- 
tit, Lumpkin,  Milton  Brown,  Buffiington,  Constable, 
Thurman,  Dixon,  and  Biggs. 

Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Johnson,  Ficklin,  D.  P.  King,  St.  John,  Grider,  Ew- 
ing, Clarke,  Herrick,  and  Cabell. 

Committee  on  Public  Expenditures.  Messrs.  Dun- 
lap, Yost,  Cunningham,  Russell,  Arnold,  Runk,  J. 
W.  Houston,  J.  H.  Campbell,  and  Lewis. 

Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims.  Messrs.  Bow- 
lin, Yancey,  Wick,  Andrew  Johnson,  Albert  Smith, 
Stephen  Adams,  Morse,  Long,  and  Toombs. 

Committee  on  Manufactures.  Messrs.  John  Q. 
Adams,  Woodward,  Stewart,  Hudson,  Yancey,  W. 
G.  Brown,  Wilmut,  James  H.  Johnson  and  J.  P. 
Martin. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Jas. 
Black,  Wi  jgnt,  Perrill,  Grover,  Dockery,  L.  H. 
Simms,  Erdinan,  and  Root. 

Committee  on  Indian  -Affairs.  Messrs.  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Benton,  Reuben  Chapman,  Yell,  Foot,  Barring- 
er, Sawyer,  Hampton,  and  Cathcart. 

Committee  on  Alilitary  Affairs.  Messrs.  Haralson, 
Yell,  Brinkerhotf,  Burt,  Ramsey,  Nevin,  Bedinger, 
Baker,  and  B.  Thompson. 

Committee  on  the  AUlilia.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Black, 
E.  VV.  Hubard,  Abbott,  Tilden,  Ritter,  Giddings, 
De  Moll,  Ed?all,  and  Samuel  D Hubbard. 

Committee  on  A aval  Affairs  Messrs.  I.  E.  Holmes, 
Bayly,  Vlaclay,  l\  B King,  Schenck,  Darragh, 
Stanton,  McCrate,  and  Wood. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Adairs.  Messrs.  C.  J.  Inger- 
soll,  Rhett,  Payo>-,  Garrett  Davis,  Cobb,  Truman 
Sinitlt.  Cullom,  C.  B Smith,  and  Perry. 

Committee  on  Territories  Messrs.  Douglass,  Boyd, 
Graham,  Dillingham,  G.  W.  Jones,  J.  Rockwell, 
Jas.  Thompson  Price,  and  Young. 

Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions.  Messrs. 
Brodhead,  Atkinson,  Parrish;  Seaman,  Owen,  Bar- 
ringer, Jenkins,  Hampton,  and  Toombs. 

Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.  Messrs.  Preston, 
King,  Starkweather,  McConnell,  Bell,  Seddon,  De- 
lano,  Corkev.  Goodyear,  and  Moulton. 

Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals.  Messrs.  Robert 
Smith,  Foster,  Boyd,  Gentry,  Pendleton,  E.  B. 
Hoi  mes,  Slrohm,  Williams,  and  Miller. 

Committee  on  Patents.  Messrs.  Henry,  Maclay, 
Marsh,  Sykes,  and  T.  B.  King. 

Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. — 
Messrs.  Ficklin,  McClean,  Winthrop,  Fairan,and 
Woodworth. 

Committee  on  Revisal  and  Unfinished  Business. — 
Messrs.  Sawtelle,  Cummins,  Treadway,  Wheaton, 
andTrumbo. 

Committee  on  Accounts.  Messrs.  Taylor,  D,  P. 
King,  Farran,  McClean,  and  W.  W.  Campbell. 

Committee  on  Mileage.  Messrs.  John  P.  Marlin, 
Severance,  Henley,  McDowell,  and  James  Thomp- 
son 

Committee  on  the  Expenditures  in  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment. Messrs.  Strong,  J.  H.  Campbell,  Crozier,  Ed- 
sail,  and  J.  H.  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Messrs.  Scammon,  White,  E.  VV.  Hubard, 
McCrate,  and  Root. 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 
Messrs.  Leib,  Woodruff,  Crozier,  Price,  and  J. 
Rockwell. 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Abut/  Department. 
Messrs.  Collin,  Fries,  BlancharJ,  Long,  and  Moul- 
ton. 

Committee  on  Engraving.  Messrs.  Yost,  Perry  and 
Cocke. 

Various  reports  from  the  executive  departments 
were  laid  before  the  house. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Bowlin,  of  Mo.  gave  notice  of  a mo- 
tion lor  leave  to  introduce  a bill  organizing  a terri- 
torial government  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

Mr.  Giles'  motion  in  relation  to  printing  the  presi- 
dent’s message  made  on  Thursday  last  was  consider- 
ed; the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Payne  was  nega- 
tived; and  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wentworth  gave  notice  for  leave  for  a bill  to 
establish  a porL  of  entry  at  Chicago. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  9.  Printing.  Mr.  McKay  asked 
leave  to  present  a report  from  the  select  committee 
on  printing,  with  a joint  resolution,  providing  that 
when  the  same  persons  do  the  printing  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  they  shall  not  be  paid  twice  for  the 
composition  of  the  same  document?;  also,  making 
provision  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  documents 
from  one  house  to  the  other  in  order  that  both  may 
be  supplied.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

President's  message.  The  bouse  went  into  commit 
tee  of  the  whole  on  the  president’s  message,  Mr. 
Boyd,  of  Ky.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Douglas s presented  resolutions  proposing  to 
refer  the  president’s  message  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  house. 

The  first  resolution,  ivferring  foreign  matters  to 
the  committee  of  lorcign  affairs  having  been  adopt 
ed;  and  the  second,  referring  all  tariff,  financial,  and 
revenue  matters  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  being  under  consideration, 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa.  arose  and  moved  to  amend  by 
instructing  the  committee  to  report,  “as  the  sense  of 
this  house,  that  no  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  tariff  of  1842.”  Mr.  S.  thought  that  the  house 
ought  to  meet  this  tariff  question  at  once.  The  coun- 
try was  alarmed  at  the  daring  measures  recommend- 
ed by  the  executive  for  abolishing  totally  the  system 
of  protection  of  our  domestic  industry.  New  works 


were  being  stopped.  The  question  must  be  decided. 
Mr.  S coincided  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
in  his  view  that  the  doctrines  emanating  from  the 
treasury  department  were  most  extraordinary  and 
startling,  and  that  it  had  set  forth  viewsnever  before 
promulgated  by  any  officer  of  the  government.  Mr. 
S.  quoted  from  Mr.  Walker’s  report  its  passage  ar- 
guing against  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
views  of  that  report,  and  quoted  from  several  of  the  an 
nual  addresses  of  president  Washington,  Jefferson’s 
second  and  eighth  messages,  and  his  letter  to  Benja- 
min Austin,  in  1816,  Madison’s  special  messages  in 
1809,  1814,  and  1815,  and  to  several  of  those  of 
Monroe,  and  Jackson,  especially  his  second  annual 
message,  as  being  in  direct  and  express  contradic- 
tion to  Mr.  Walker’s  extraordinary  doctrines  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  a protective  tariff.  Mr.  S. 
also  quoted  that  passage  of  Mr.  Walker’s  report, 
where  Mr.  W.  says  that  “the  largest  practicable 
portion  of  the  revenue  should  be  raised  by  maximum 
revenue  duties  upon  luxuries  whelhergmon,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  at  home  or  abroad.”  Mr.  S. 
quoted  from  the  president’s  message  the  proposed 
rule  for  laying  duties,  and  lidiculcd  the  idea  that 
any  one  would  invest  or  embark  in  manufactures 
with  the  certainty  befoie  him  of  being  struck  down 
the  instant  the  vulture  eyes  of  these  new  financiers 
could  detect  that  he  was  becoming  prosperous.  Mr. 
S.  ridiculed  the  very  particular  love  and  care,  be- 
stowed upon  “the  poor  man”  in  Mr.  Walker’s  report, 
and, his  use  of  that  phrase  10  times  in  two  paragraphs. 
Mr.  Walker’s  system  might  not  inaptly  be  termed  a 
plan  to  manufacture  “poor”  men  Mr.  S.  showed 
also  that  Mr.  Walker’s  statement  that  “experience 
proves,  that,  as  a general  rule,  a duty  of  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue”  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts  of  our  financial  history,  and 
falsified  by  the  20  per  cent  tariff  in  1841-2,  when  the 
revenue  was  not  one  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Then 
the  whole  revenue  from  imports  was  13  million?; 
this  year  it  is  27  millions.  Jf  13  is  more  than  27, 
then  Secretary  Walker  is  right.  Mr.  S.’s  farther  re- 
marks were  cut  off  by  the  hour  rule. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Ingersoll,  of  Pa.,  who  thought  the  discnssion  as  yet 
premature,  Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  his  proposition. 

After  some  further  debate  between  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Steioart,  all  the  topics  of  the 
president’s  message  were  referred  to  the  several 
committees. 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis  said  that  one  of  the  resolutions 
sqoke  of  “inland  seas;”  he  should  be  glad,  for  one,  to 
know  what  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois 
meant  by  that  phrase. 

Mr.  Douglass  said  that  in  ail  the  resolutions  he  had 
endeavored  to  lollow  the  language  of  the  message. — 
The  message  spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  navy  to  pro- 
tect our  “harbors,  coasts,  and  inland  seas,”  and  he 
had  used  the  same  terms.  He  hoped  this  explana- 
tion would  be  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Davis  said  it  was  vety  satisfactory,  as  it  ac- 
knowledged that  the  gentleman  had  used  terms  with- 
out understanding  what  was  their  meaning.  L\ 
laugh.] 

Several  petitions  were  presented.  A remonstrance 
from  Lewis  co.  N.  Y.  against  the  admission  of  Tex- 
as was  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories, 
though  Mr.  Adams  desired  to  have  it  referred  to  a se- 
lect committee  of  one  from  each  state. 

A message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States 
communicated  a letter  from  the  executive  of  Texas, 
with  duplicate  copies  of  their  constitution,  &c  — 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  territories,  ami  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  10.  Texas  Mr.  Douglass 
from  the  committee  on  territories  asked  leave  to  in- 
troduce a resolution  in  relation  to  the  admission  of 
Texas. 

Objection  being  made,  the  rules  were,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  D.  suspended;  and  the  resolution  read  a third 
time,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday 
next,  as  follows: 

! Resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Texas 

into  the  union. 

Whereas,  The  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
“joint  resolution approved  March  1st,  1845,  did  con- 
sent that  the  territory  properly  included  within  and 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas  might 
be  erected  into  a new  state,  to  be  called  the  state  of 
Texas,  with  a republican  form  of  government,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic  by  deputies 
in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be 
admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  union;  which 
consent  of  congress  was  given  upon  certain  conditions 
specified  in  the  1st  and  2d  sections  of  said  joint  reso- 
lution: and  whereas  the  people  of  the  said  republic 


of  Texas,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  existing  government,  did 
adopt  a constitution,  and  erect  a new  state,  with  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  by  their  authority,  did  or- 
dain and  declare  that  they  assented  to  and  accepted 
the  proposals,  conditions,  and  guaranties  contained 
in  said  1st  and  2d  sections  of  said  resolution:  and 
whereas  the  said  constitution,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  republic 
of  Texas,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  laid  before  congress,  in  con- 
formity to  the  provisions  of  said  joint  resolution: 
Therefore — 

Be  it  resolved,  by  S,-c.  That  the  state  of  Texas  shall 
be  one,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  admitted  into  the  union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states  in  all  re- 
spects whatever. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  until  the  representa- 
tives in  congress  shall  be  appointed  according  to  an 
actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  state  of  Texas  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
two  representatives. 

A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virgi- 
nia, in  pursuance,  as  he  explained,  of  the  practice 
heretofore  to  elect,  with  the  senate,  two  chaplains, 
to  be  of  different  denominations,  was  then  con- 
sidered; and  was  adopted,  after  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Pettit,  against  the  constitutionality  or 
expediency  of  making  any  appropriation  of  govern- 
ment funds  for  any  such  purpose,  and  against  the 
policy  of  touching  any  matters  of  religion  or  con- 
science. He  was,  on  this  resolution,  opposed  to  vo- 
ting, because,  if  he  did,  he  might  then  be  compelled 
to  vote  for  an  officei  which  he  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional; he  might  be  compelled  to  put  his  hand  into 
tlie  public  treasury  and  pay  for  the  promulgation  of 
doctrines  which  he  did  not  approve.  The  senate  was 
a very  learned  body,  and  very  religious;  they  had  no 
doubt  chosen  a religious  teacher  of  the  right  deno- 
mination, or  they  vvould  do  so;  they  were  older  men, 
and  wiser  and  more  learned,  and  better  men  than 
the  members  of  the  house.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
well  able  to  judge  as  to  which  was  the  right  doc- 
trine, and  which  was  the  apostolical  succession. — 
They  would  get  the  best  chaplain,  and  then  the 
house  would  be  driven  to  take  a second,  or  a third, 
or  a fourth-rate  man,  because  he  happened  to  be  of  a 
different  denomination.  For  these  reasons  he  asked 
to  be  excused  Irom  voting. 

Mr.  AlcConntll  moved  that  Mr.  Pettit  be  excused; 
and  the  question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Mr.  Adams,  presented  sundry  remonstrances  against 
the  admission  ot  Texas.  Mr.  A.  moved  they  be  re- 
ferred to  Ihe  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Buyd  moved  that  they  he  laid  on  the  table. — 
The  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Boyd’s  motion  resulted  in 
yeas  1 15,  nays  72. 

Mr.  Harmanson,  of  La.  announced  the  death  of  his 
late  colleague,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Dawson,  of  La.,  and 
the  house,  after  adopting  the  usual  resolutions  of  re- 
spect and  condolence,  thereupon  adjourned. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


The  corn  laws  or  England  and  the  present  rate 


OF  DUTY. — 

Price  per  quar-  | 

Price  per  | 

Duty  I 

Duty  on 

ter  of  8 bushels.  | 

bushel. 

1 per  qu.  1 per  bu. 

Flour. 

Under  51  slid. 

$1 

53 

20s. 

60c. 

$2  89 

51?, 

. to  52s. 

1 

56 

19s. 

57c. 

2 74 

52 

to  53 

1 

65 

ISs. 

51 

2 60 

55 

to  5d. 

1 

63 

17s. 

51 

2 45 

56 

to  57. 

1 

71 

16?. 

48 

2 31 

57 

to  58. 

1 

74 

15s. 

45 

2 17 

58 

to  59. 

1 

77 

14s. 

42 

2 03 

59 

to  6 ). 

1 

80 

13s. 

39 

1 88 

60 

to  61 . 

1 

83 

12s. 

36 

1 73 

Cl 

to  62. 

1 

86 

11s. 

33 

1 59 

62 

to  63. 

1 

89 

Ms. 

30 

1 45 

63 

to  64. 

1 

92 

9s. 

27 

1 31 

64 

to  65. 

1 

95 

8.?. 

24 

1 16 

65 

to  66. 

1 

98 

7 s. 

21 

1 01 

66 

to  69. 

2 

07 

63. 

18 

86 

69 

to  70. 

2 

10 

5?. 

15 

72 

70 

to  71. 

2 

13 

4s. 

12 

57 

71 

to  72. 

2 

16 

3s. 

9 

43 

72 

to  73. 

2 

19 

2s. 

6 

28 

73s 

or  above 

Is. 

3 

14 

Statistical  Items.  Taken  from  foreign  Journals.— 
Capital  invested  in  completed  Railways  in 
Great  Britain,  in  actual  operation.  $320,000,000 

Capital  required  to  complete  Railways  in 
Great  Britain  in  progress,  or  authorized 
by  law.  375,000,000 

Capital  required  to  be  paid  into  the  hand* 
of  the  Accountant  General  prior  to  re- 
gistry for  application  to  Parliament  for 
Parliament  for  incorportion,  viz:  10  per 
cent.  150,000,000 
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requirin'?  n n investment  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  by  complete  the 
Railways  in  Great  Britain  contemplated 
during  the  existing  mania  there;  exclu- 
sive of  rite  370,000,000  authorized  by  acta 
of  Parliament, 

Amounted  shipping  own.  d to  Great  Bii- 
tain  and  Ireland  in  1344. 

Amount  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1844. 

Amount  of  export?  from  do  do  in  1844 

Pounds  of  cotton  worked  up  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  1 S4  l 

Circulation  of  Bank  of  England,  in  Sep- 
tember 1845. 

Gold,  silver  and  bullion  in  Bk.  ot  Eng.  do. 

Deposits  i:i  Bank  of  England  in  Sept.  1843. 

Re vi.  nue  collected  in  G.  B.  in  ’44  on  sugar, 
do  Jo 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

tio  do 

do  do 


J50 
SO 
70 
25 

do  tea  20 

do  flour  & grain  5 
do  tobacco  20 
r\>  spirits  2 4, 
do  wine  10 

do  codec  5. 


I Business  cn  the  zVew  York  canals  1S45.  The  Albany 
Citizen,  of  the  30ih  November  says — 

Flour — Wheat— Barley.  The  closing  of  the  canal 
I enab.es  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  quantity,  as  near 
j ns  we  can  estimate  it,  of  the  above  articles  which  have 
! r*  a'  It.-  if  tide  water  this  season,  with  the  estimated  vnhle 
! of  ••nch  articli . 

3,588,337  j Fiov.r — Wt  have  estimated  the  value  of  tlie  flour  at 
j $5  5< > per  bbl  for  the  year  1845,  which  is  probably  a fair 
$373  COO  000  average  for  that  article  at  New  York.  'The  estimated 
200,000,000  I value  in  1844  was  $4  per  bid. 

Receipt0.  Value. 

700,000  000  11843  2,482  527  hid?.  $13,633,898 

1844  2,222,204  9,999,918 


Trade  of  St.  Lotus.  Muc 


I c.  250.323  Inc.  $3,6:33.380 

j Wheat— We  have  estimated  the  value  of  tins  article 
; in  New  York  at  SI  25  per  bushel  fur  the  year  1S45.  The 
! estimated  value  in  1344  was  96  cents  per  bushel. 

Receipts.  Value. 

184-3  1.604.1 12  bush.  5:2  005  140 

IS  14  1,262,2-19  1.211,759 


...  jli  ns  we  were  favorably 

impressed  with  the  commerce  of  St.  L mis,  we  weresnr- 

•ies  which  o statisti- 
havu  been  discharged 
ending  October  1st, 
wing  articles: 

pigs  1 314.366 
bids  216,849 


prised  at  the  quantity  of  staple  art! 
cal  list  in  the  New  Era  states  to  i 
at  ihat  wharf,  during  the  month 
1843.  The  list  comprises  the  folio 
Lead 
Flour 

Pork  “ 49,835 

Do  in  bulk  lbs  400,766 

Bacon  casks  20,206 

Do  in  h., Ik  lbs  205  601 

Lard  bbls  22,667 

Di  kegs  22  613 

llcmp  bales  99,279 

Tobacco  finds  22  541 

Whiskey  bbls  53,818 

Sugar  hhds  13  092 

Coffee  bags  84  147 

Teas  chests  2 076 

Do  Li  do  2,753 

Corn  Crop.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a proper 

eff  i rt  is  made,  (he  export  of  our  Indian  Corn  to  Europe 

wiil  be  greatly  increased;  The  pi  ople  of  the  United 
Slates  have  bur  just  awnkened  to  the  importance  and  ex- 
tent of  their  crops  of  corn,  how  many  have  been  under 
the  impression  for  instance,  that  there  was  more  wheat 
than  of  any  other  grain  produced  in  this  countn?  The 
product  of  corn  tins  been  three  or  four  times  ns  much  as 
our  wheat  product.  True  nothing  like  an  see  .rate  re- 
turn of  (he  q lantity  of  ei'her  has  been  obtained.  'Lite 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has  been  made, 
estimates  the  wtieat  crop  of  the  Uniteu  States  in  1844  as 
for  the  first  time  exceedingone  hundred  irillionsol  bush- 
ells —say  105,000,000.  The  wheat  crop  of  1345  it  is  sup- 
posed will  be  about  125,000,000  bushel's — There  is  more 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  quainty  of  corn  produced 
than  in  regard  to  wheat — but  from  such  data  as  can  be 
resored  to,  the  following  is  supposed  to  approximate 
somewhere  about  the  product  for  the  years  specified. 

In  13-10,  377  631,875  In  134),  424,953,000 

In  1842,  441  829,246  In  1345,  450  000,000 

In  1843,  494,618,305 

Shipments  of  corn  to  a larger  amount,  than  usual  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  Europe  this  season  and  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  introducing  it  there  for  bread. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  principably  used  ns  feed  for  cattle 
in  Europe  and  in  our  eastern  states,  and  in  the  latter  for 
distilling.  And  so  in  the  corn  growing  sections  hereto- 
fore a good  portion  of  even  the  best  corn  has  been  fed  to 
cattle,  n ut  on  account  of  the  great  foreign  demand  for 
wheat,  it  is  expected  the  farmer  will  naturally  self  every 
bushel  of  wheat  that  he  can  possibly  spare,  an  d for  his 
home  consumption  fall  back  on  corn  an-:  rye  bread, 
which  are  none  the  less  nutritious  and  wholesome. 


lev.  344,363  Inc.  *793.334 

, ivudneinK  the  wheat  m flour,  at  the  rate  of  5 bushels  to 
j the  barrel,  we  have  the  following  aggregates  in  quantity 
I and  value  of  these  two  important  articles  in  bread-stuffs. 

Receipts.  Value 

2,803  349  bbls.  §15.418,419 

2,474,651  11,135,943 


1845 

1844 


j Inc.  _ 328,695  _ Inc.  §4,282,476 

j Barley. — We  have  mure  difficulty  in  averaging  the  va 

| lue  of  this  article  than  of  the  oilier  two.  We  have, 
! however,-  place-i  it  at  59  cents  per  bushel  for  both  sorts, 
j and  taken  the  average  from  Sept.  1 to  the  present  time. 
| '1  he  a wage  of  last  year  was  63  cents  per  bushel. 

Receipts  Value, 

j 1843  1.144,1 14  bush.  §675,027 

| 1844  818,472  527,410 


:T  ! 


The  Antwerp  correspondent  of  the  U.  Slates  Gazette 

writes — Antwerp, . 1645.  “In  connection  with 

railroad  speculations,  I would  yet  observ  • Ihat  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Ingersollj  made  some  time 
ago  at  Washington,  “that  Pennsylvania  iron  would  ere 
long  find  a market  in  Europe,"  is  on  the  point  of  being 
realized.  The  French  German  and  Belgan  Journals 
turn  their  e\es  m the  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Great  Keystone  State.  All  France  with  her  35  millions 
of  people,  has  not  more  than  350  furnaces,  while  Penn- 
sylvania alone  produces  from  20  to  30,000  tons  of  iron 
more  than  that  kingdom.  The  production  of  Pennsyl- 
vania may,  I believe,  he  averaged  at  350,000  tons,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  amount  4 00,000  tons,  making  in 
all  750,000  tons,  which  is  three  times  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction of  the  whole  of  Belgium!  But  the  lines 
which  are  now  chartered,  or  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion in  France,  ri  quire  alone  3,050,000  tons,  and  if  Eng- 
land builds  all  the  railroads  for  which  concessions  are 
.granted  by  Parliament,  all  her  iron  works  and  mines 
j will  scarcely  be  able  to  supply  the  demands.  The  price 
of  iron  has  within  a comparative  short  time  increased 
I to  more  than  80  per  cen— and  coal  on  the  continent  at 
, least,  has  riven  in  proportion.  Where  vessels  clear  in 
| ballast  for  the  Northern  ports  of  Europe,  Pennsylvania 
I coal  might  easily  be  taken  in,  and  1 doubt  not,  find  a 
1 profitable  market  on  this  side  ot  the  Atlantic. 

As  to  locomotives  and  the  other  materiel  of  railroads, 
wagons,  cor?  &c.,  1 do  not  for  the  life  o!  me,  see, 
why  some  of  our  most  respectable  manufacturers  do  not 
appoint  an  agent  here,  when  they  give  the  power,  of 
receiving  orders.  The  manufacturers  of  Liege  in  Bel- 
gium, and  of  Arras  in  the  North  of  France,  are  just  able 
to  furnish  10  per  cent  and  hardly  that,  of  the  demands 
made  on  them;  American  skill  is  at  as  high  a piemium 
here  as  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  an  agent,  I fee! 
certain,  might  pick  up  what  in  our  peculiar  technical 
language  might  be  called  ‘a  pretty  considerable  bust- 
ness.’5 


I Inc.  325,612  Itm.  §147,617 

j I should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  receipts  in 
i bushels  are  the  reported  r<  ceipt?,  ns  appear  by  the  cleur- 
I ances  at  i he  Coileefoi’s  office.  Each  boat,  however, 
! probably  measures'  out  on  tin  average  200  bushels  more 
j than  appear  on  the  clearance-  Estimating  accordingly, 
t the  actual  receipts  litis  year  at  tide  water  would  be  about 
1,232  1 14  bushels,  and  last  year  about  834,472  bushels. 
This  would  make  the  increase  in  bushels  this  year  over 
last  351,642,  and  in  value  $159  847. 

I Railroad  Statistics.  The  following  tables,  prepared 
j be  Michael  Chevalier,  arc  regarded  as  reliable  authority 
j in  Europe. 

Whole  capital  vlace.d  in  -railroad  entc  prize, — comple- 
ted. 


In 


Capital  necessary  to  finish  the  roads  in  the  process  of 
construction,  or  autho-ized  by  the  different  Legislatures 
respectively. 


Mean  ex- 

Length m 

Capital  in 

pense  per 

Kilometre 

s.  Francs. 

Kilometre. 

Great  Britain 

3,326 

1 605,965,000 

482,85!  fr. 

Fnit  ice 

8S7 

256,300.000 

239,627 

United  State 

s 5 927 

442,0  0,000 

71,669 

Germany 

3 210 

387,700,000 

120,715 

Belgium 

543 

146,804,000 

270,338 

Total 

13,893 

2,839,729,000 

217,639  fr. 

Great  Britain 
France 
United  Suites 
G'-rmany 
Belgium 

Total 


Hectolitres. 

6,694 

3.972 

8,583 

3,773 


21,924 


Amount  of 
Capital. 

1,860,188  000  francs. 
1,121,671,000 
674  880.0-10 
450  000,000 


4,106,742,259  francs, 


New  York  Canals.  Table, 
opening  and  closing  the  New 
number  of  days  they  have  remai 
year  from  1824  to  1845,  melusiv- 
Navigation 


Years. 

opened. 

closed. 

1824, 

April  30 

Dec.  4 

219 

1825, 

12 

“ 5 

238 

1826, 

“ 20 

“ IS 

243 

1827, 

“ 22 

“ 18 

241 

1828, 

Mar.  27 

“ 20 

269 

1829, 

May  2 

“ 17 

210 

1830, 

April  20 

“ 17 

242 

1831, 

“ 16 

“ 1 

230 

1832, 

“ 25 

“ 21 

241 

1833, 

“ 19 

“ 13 

238 

1834, 

“ 17 

“ 12 

240 

1835, 

“ 15 

Nov.  -30 

230 

1836, 

“ 25 

“ 26 

216 

1837, 

“ 20 

Dec.  9 

234 

1838, 

“ 12 

Nov  25 

228 

1839, 

“ 20 

Dec.  16 

241 

1840, 

“ 20 

“ 3 

228 

1841, 

“ 22 

Nov.  30 

221 

1842, 

“ 20 

“ 28 

222 

1843, 

May  1 

“ 30 

214 

1844, 

April  15 

“ 26 

222 

1845, 

“ 15 

oq 

225 

Trade  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Beard  fly,  the  cana 
collector  at  Cleveland  reports  the  following  ar  ides  ar- 
j rived  and  cleared  at  ihat  port  during  the  month  of  No- 
showing the  time  of  j vember  1945. 

York  canals,  and  the  Arrivals.  Cleared 

ned  navigable  for  each  9,976  barrels  salt  30,634  barrels  flour 

385  do  lake  fish  1,904  do  pork 

Navigation  No.  of  days  j 1,552,742  pounds  merchandize  1.002  do  beef 


52  664 
78,842 
233,450 
41.948 
146  589 
12,204 
150,307 
2001 
S6.000 


furniture 

castings 

gypsum 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do  machinery 
feet  lumber 
M.  shingles 
“ flat  hoops 


saleratus 

marble 


2 035  do  whiskey 
1,334,014  lbs.  iron  & nails. 
19,484  do  pot  & peatl  ash 
90,378  do  butter 
60,321  do  lard 
26,004  do  tallow 
71.475  hush,  mineral  coal 
56  790  do  oorn 
23,944  do  oats 
814  do  wheat 
1,000  cords  wood 

Tobacco  trade  of  Havana  and  Matanzas.  The  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States  otsegars  and  tobacco,  ac- 
cording to  custom  house  documents,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  to  31st  of  October: 

Segars,  mille.  Tobacco,  lbs.  Price  p.  bale. 

1840  32,800  66  000  $l5a  65 

1841  41,500  146,000  15a  65 

1842  27,693  53,200  15a  65 

1843  25,800  227,168  15a  65 

L'844  34;000  193,000  40a  100 

1945  29,788  257,366  18h120 


Leather.  The  New  York  Express  says:— During  the 
few  months  that  have  elapsed,  since  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Tariff  Bill  has  been  in  operation,  whereby  the  duty  on 
“Leather  tanned,  but  not  dressed"  has  been  removed. 
Large  shipment  of  leather  have  been  made  from  this 
city,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  probably  fifty  thousand 
sides  in  all — and  with  such  results  as  give  good  assu- 
rance that  the  business  will  be  large,  and  that  this  branch 
of  our  exports  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  shipments  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  of 
the  oak  tanned,  and  from  this  city,  mostly  hemlock.  Our 
tanneries  claim  that  hie  latter  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
oak  tanned.  The  prejudice  in  England,  will  it  is  believ- 
ed, he  utterly  done  away  with,  as  tt  has  been  in  this 
country.  It  shows  rite  persevetance  in  this  respect, — in- 
dividuals that  have  shipped  the  hemlock  tanned,  have 
sent  out  agents,  to  travel  through  the  various  towns, 
where  leather  is  most  manufactured,  and  exhibited  their 
samples,  and  had  t horn  made  up.  In  tins  way,  this  des- 
cription of  leather  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

The  extensive  forests  of  hemlock,  in  the  Northern 
States,  enable  manufacturers  here,  to  tan  their  leather 
at  naif  the  expenses  that  is  incurred  in  England.  With 
this  decided  advantage,  it  is  believed,  tiie  exports  of 
leather  from  this  country  wiil  be  without  limit. 

American  Hemp  and  Deck  I was  gratified  to  s<  e 
you  cal!  the  attention  o(  the  Saco  Democrat  to  its  absurd 
; declaration  that  ‘our  ship  builders  have  to  pay  $40  extra 
per  ton  for  all  their  hemp  to  the  western  planters.’’ 
i When  the  duty  was  fixed  on  Hemp,  the  anti-tariff 
! men  made  a great  hue  and  cry  that  it  was  oppression  to 
j our  commercial  interest,  although  nine  tenths  of  our 
commercial  men  favored  the  policy  of  prenctiog  those 
articles  which  we  can  raise  to  advantage  in  this  country, 
a.ud  the  result  o!  even  the  few  years  experience  we  have 
had  shows  that  the  merchants  know  the  practical  effect 
of  the  laws  of  protection  belter  than  our  politicians . 

The  benefits  of  the  great  principle  of  protection  has 
been  illustrated  by  this  same  article  of  Hemp  in  a more 
rapid  manner  perhaps  than  upon  any  other.  The  fer- 
tile and  strong  soils  or  the  w s were  peculiatly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  Item;),  and  it  only  required  that  the 
growers  should  be  sure  of  a steady  market,  to  lead  them 
to  Ls  extensive  cultivation.  The  receipts  of  hemp  at 
New  Orleans  for  the  vear  ending  Sept.  1,  1845,  were 
46  274  bales,  against  38,062  the  former  year. 

If  the  west'  n (planters  enjoy  a protection  of  $40  as 
claimed  by  the  Demociat,  how  happens  it  that  these 
same  planters  sent  35U0  l ales  of  this  hemp  to  Europe,  as 
was  the  fact.  Not  only  has  the  quantity  raised  been 
increased,  but  the  quality  has  also  greatly  improved,  and 
many  of  our  new  ships  now  have  whole  gangs  of  A- 
merican  hemp,  where  a few  years  since  they  depended 
wholly  upon  Russia. 


U.  STATES— REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCES. 


U Stales — Treasury  Department,  Dec.  3,  1845. 

In  obedience  to  the  “act  supplementary  to  the  act 
to  establish  the  treasury  department,”  the  under- 
signed respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  30th  June,  1845,  were  as  follows: 

Receipts  and  means. 

From  customs  $27,528,112  70 

From  sales  of  public  lands  2,077,022  30 

From  miscellaneous  sources  163,998  56 


Tots!  receipts 


*29,769,133  56 
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llie 


usury  Is! 


fUri 


1 .03 i a. 


Total  means 

Tito  expenditures  during  t he  same  fis- 
cal year  amouuied  (o  the  sum  of 

Leaving  :i  balance  in  t he  treasury  on 
the  1st  July,  1843,  of 


As  appears  in  detail  by  accompanying  statement  A. 
The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
Year  ending  39ih  June.  1346.  are  as  f.illoivs: 


Receipts,  viz: 

From  customs,  Ut  quarter,  by  actual  returns  .if  th«>  c >!• 
Irenes  $8,861  932  14 

For  2 i.  3d.  nnd  4 h quarters,  as  csii- 
niited  15  633  067  86! 


For  civil  list,  fu>i;vi  in- 
tercourse, and  miscel- 
laneous 

323,96b  206  93  ! F-t  trim'  proper 

i For  tonifications,  ord- 

oauce,  arniino  mihua, 
<fcc. 

F r pensions 
F r Indian  depar'men; 
For  naval  cstablislim  mt 
For  interest  on  public 
debt 


337.626,513  20 


7,653,306  22 


15  925  292  62 
3,361.153  92 


4,331.809  93 
2,507,100  00 
2,214  916  13 
6,349,390  88 

835,844  72 

i lie  toial  of 
means  before  sinied.  eivps  an  csii- 
iiialed  hal  nice  on  ihe  l.-l  July, 1847  of 


| Wliicb,  deducted  fn 


$25,518,913  25 


4,332,141  07 


Toial  fiom  customs 
From  soles  of  public  lands 
From  miscellaneous  and  inciden'al 
sources 

Toial  receipts 

Add  balance  in  t he  ircasury  on  ihe  1st 
July,  1845 

Total  means  as  estimated 

Expenditures,  viz: 
The  actual  expenditures 
f .r  the  1st  quarter  end- 
ing 'be  30  h of  Sept., 

1345  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $8,463,092  41 

As  appears  in  detail  by 
accompanying  state- 
ment B.  1 lie  e-ti- 
nmed  expenditures  for 
i lie  public  service  dur- 
ing tbe  other  three 
quarters,  from  lsl  Oc- 
tober, lo45,  to  30tb 
June,  1846,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscella- 
neous purposes  6,739.211  06 

Army  proper  2,591,735  00 

hurnficatious.ord,  nance, 

arming  militia,  &c.  2 346,773  82 

Indian  department  1649791  95 

Pensions  1,356,556  02 

Interest  on  public  debt 
and  treasury  notes  856,976  43 

Redemption  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  loan  of  1341  29  300  00 

Treasury  notes  which 
are  yet  outstanding 
and  payable  when  pre- 
sent. d 

Naval  esiablisiunr nt 


Tbe  receipts  for  Ihe  first  quarter  of  this  year  are 
r- ~ ~ less,  by  83,011  885  90,  than  the  receipts  of  tbe  same 

*2  9 'O  Onr!  en  (l,|arter  ^asl  Jear-  Among  the  causes  of  decrease  is 
" ’ j the  progressive  diminution  of  the  importation  of  ina- 


| ing  as  an  eq- 1 i v :« ien t ad  «n lore m from  180  to  261  pe 
cent  , yici  Is  a large.  rex-nm  ; yet  no  one  would  pre- 
| pose  cither  of  these  rates  as  a maximum.  These 
j duties  are  too  high  for  revenue,  from  the  encourage 
menl  they  present  for  smuggling  these  baneful  luxu- 
ries; y et  a duty  of  2U  per  cent,  upon  brandy  and  spi- 
rits would  be  far  below  tfu-  revenue  standard,  would 
greatly  (litimii-li  the  income  on  these  imports,  re- 
quire increased  burthens  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  would  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Theie  arc  many  other  luxuries  which  will 
bear  a much  higher  duly  of  revenue  than  20  per  et  ; 
and  the  only  true,  maximum  is  that  which  expert 
cnee  demonstrates  will  bring,  in  each  case,  the  larg- 
es! revenue,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  Nor  should 
maximum  revenue  duties  be  imposed  upon  all  arti- 
cles; for  litis  v ould  y ield  loo  large  ao  income,  and 
would  prevent  all  discrimination  within  the  revenue 
standard,  and  require  necessaries  to  be  taxed  as  high 
as  luxuries.  Hot,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  adopt 


i-nncn  no  ' ny  highly  protected  articles,  and  the  substitution  of,  any  horizontal  scale  of  duties,  or  even  any  arbitrary 
i^u  noo  uu  . , ..  . . For  the  nine  months  etui- ! maximum,  experience  proves  that,  as  a general  rule, 


7 658,306  22 
31,178,300  22 


rival  domestic  products.  

26S20  000  u0  mg  June  80,  1843,  since  the  present  tariff,  the  aver-  I a duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  yield  the  larg- 
! age  of  duties  upon  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to  ] eat  revenue.  Hiere  are,  however,  a few  exceptions 
37  84  1 10  per  cent.;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, ; above,  as  well  as  many  below,  tins  standard.  Thus, 
1344  33  85  9 10  per  cent.;  and  for  the  y ear  ending ! whilst  the  lowest  revenue  duty  ori  most  luxuries  ex- 
June  30,  1845,  29.90  per  cent— showing  a great  di-  j feeds  29  per  cent.,  there  are  many  costly  articles,  of 
minuliori  in  the  average  per  centage,  owing  in  part  small  bulk  and  easily  smuggled,  which  would  bring, 
to  increased  importation  of  some  articles  bearing  the  ! pi?rl.apst  no  revenue  at  a duty  as  high  as  20  per  ct  , 
lighter  duties,  and  decreased  importation  of  others!  even  at  the  present  rate  of  percent.,  they 
bearing  the  higher  duty.  The  revenue  from  ad  va-  will  yield,  m most  cases,  a small  revenue,  whilst 
lorem  duties  last  year  exceeded  that  realized  from  ; coal,  non,  sugar,  and  molasses,  articles  ol  great  bulk 
specific  duties,  although  the  average  of  the  ad  valo-  . weight,  y ielded  last  year  six  millions  of  reve- 
rem  duties  was  only  23  57  per  cent.,  and  the  aver-j  uue,  al  an  average  rate  ol  duly  exceeding  60  per  ct. 
age  of  tile  specific  duties  41.30 — presenting  another  a|l  valoieni.  I nese  duties  are  far  too  high  for  reve- 


strong  proof  that  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue. 
Among  the  causes  tending  to  augment  the  revenue, 
are  increased  emigration,  and  the  annexation  ol 
Texas.  The  e-rlimates  for  the  expenditures  of  1846,  c'e 


n a> 

ad  valorem. 

nue  upon  all  these  articles,  and  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  the  revenue  standard;  but  if  congress  desire  to 
obtain  tbe  largest  revenue  from  duties  on  these  arli 
those  duties,  at  tbe  lowest  rate  for  revenue, 
are  b .sed  chiefly  upon  appropriations  made  by  con-  ; would  exceed  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
gress.  The  estimated  expenditures  of  1847  are  j There  are  appended  to  this  report  tables,  prepared 
founded  upon  data  furnished  by  ihe  several  depart  j with  great  care  and  labor,  showing  the  rates  of  duty 
merits,  and  are  less,  by  $4,198,238  65,  than  those  of  each  year  on  each  of  these  four  articles,  and  the 
the  preceding  year.  These  estimates  are  stibm  iltcd  equivalent  ad  valorem,  from  the  organization  of  the 
in  the  full  conviction  that,  whenver  congress,  guided  \ government  down  to  the  present  period,  with  the 
by  an  enlightened  economy,  can  diminish  the  expen- ' revenue  collected  every  y ear  upon  each — from  which 
ditures  without  injury  to  Hie  public  interest,  such  tables,  congress  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the 
retrenchment  will  be  made  ao  as  to  lighten  the  bur-  present  rales  exceed  the  lowest  icvenue  duties,  and 


den  of  taxation,  and  hasten  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt,  reduced  on  the  1st  of  October  last 
to  $17,975,445  52. 

In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws, 
j the  following  principles  have  been  adopteu: 


bow  much  they  must  be  reduced,  so  as  to  yield  a re- 
venue equal  to  that  now  obtained  form  these  arti- 
cles. 

It  is  believed  that  sufficient  means  can  be  obtained, 
at  the  lowest  revenue  duties,  on  the  articles  now 


*29  627  051  90 


Which,  deducted  from  the  mm]  means 
befoie  staled  leaves  in  the  treasury 
oil  Hie  1st  July,  1346,  an  eslimaicd 
balance  of  4,851,254  32 

But  tins  balance  is  subject  o be  decreased  by  sucli 
additional  appropriations  as  congress  shall  make,  to  lie 
expended  during  die  fiscal  year  ending  the  30,h  June. 
1846,  and  to  be  altered  by  the  sums  which  may  lie  pre- 
sumed lor  payment  of  ihe  old  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  and  old  treasury  notes. 

The  estimated  receipts,  means,  and  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  1st  July.  1846,  and  ending 
the  30ih  June,  1847,  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Receipts. 

Froni  customs  of  the  four  quarters  $22,509,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands  2,400,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  and  incidental 
sources 


100,000  00 
$25,000,000  00 
4, Sol  ,254  32 
29,851,254  32 


Total  revenue 

Add  estimated  balance  to  be  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1846 
Total  means  fa  ihe  service  of  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  30,h  June,  1847 
Expenditures. 

The  expenditures  during  the  same 
period,  as  estimated  by  the  several  de- 
partments of  state,  treasury,  war,  na- 
vy, and  postmaster  general,  viz: 

Tiie  balances  ol  former  appropriations 
which  will  be  required  to  be  expend- 
ed in  this  year  $1,441,457  10 

Permanent  &.  indefinite 

appropriations  2,997,915  72 

Specific  appropriations 
asked  for  this  year  21,079,440  43 

Total  estimated  expen- 
ditures 25,518,813  25 


*The  sum  of  $1,543,997  for  supplying  deficiency  of 
revenue  for  postage,  and  also  $300, OnO  for  postages  of 
congress  and  of  executive  officers,  are  included  in  the 
above  sum  of  $29,627,051  90. 


1st.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  i subjected  to  dul,  ; but  il  congress  desire  a larger  re- 
| is  necessary  lor  the  wants  of  the  government,  eco-  j venue,  it  should  De  procured  by  laxiog  the  free  arti- 
I normeally  administered.  . cles,  rath  sr  than  transcend,  in  any  case,  the  lowest 

i 2d.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  revenue  duties.  U is  thought,  however,  that,  with- 
the  lowest  rate  which  will  y iehl  the  largest  amount ! out  exceeding  the  limit  in  any  case,  an  adequate  re- 
' of  revenue.  I venue  will  slill  be  produced,  and  permit  tiie  addition 

j 3d  That,  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  i to  the  free  list  of  sail  and  guano.  In  one  ol  his  an- 
j made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties;  or,  for  irn • i imal  messages,  51  r Jetfersoii  recommended  to  coo- 
perative reasons,  the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  , gress  “the  suppression  of  llie  duties  upon  suit.”  A 
list  of  those  free  from  all  duty.  j large  portion  of  this  duly  is  exhausted  in  heavy  ex- 

4111.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  i penses  of  measuring  sail,  and  in  large  sums  paid  for 
imposed  on  luxuries.  j fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in  lieu  of  the  draw- 

5th.  That  all  minimums,  and  all  specific  duties, ; back  of  the  duly,  both  which  expenditures  would 
should  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties  ~ubstili.il-  j tail  with  a repeal  of  the  duty  —which  repeal.  Ihere- 
ed  in  their  place — care  being  taken  to  guard  against  I fore,  can  cause  no  considerable  reduction  of  iln:  re- 
fraudulent  invoices  and  under  valuation,  and  to  as- ! venue.  Salt  is  a necessary  of  life,  and  should  be  as 
scss  the  duty  upon  the  actual  market  value.  | free  from  taxation  as  air  or  water.  It  is  used  in  large 

6 h.  That  tiie  duties  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  ope-  quantities  by  Uio  farmer  and  planter;  and  to  the  poor, 
rate  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  Union,  I this  lax  operates  most  oppressively,  not  only  in  llie 
! discriminating  neither  for  or  against  any  class  or  sec-  j use  of  the-  article,  itself,  but  as  combined  with  salted 
■ tion.  j provisions.  The  salt  made  abroad  by  solar  evapora- 

I No  borizonsal  scale  of  duties  is  recommended;  | lion  i,  also  most  pure  and  wholesome,  ami,  as  con- 
| because  such  a scale  would  be  a refusal  to  discrimi-  servulive  of  health,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
nate  for  revenue,  and  might  s nk  that  revenue  below  j The  duty  on  cottun  bagging  is  equivalent  to  55.20 
the  wants  of  the  government.  Same  articles  will;  percent,  ad  valorem  on  the  Scotch  bagging,  and  to 
yield  the  largest  revenue  at  duties  that  would  be  1 123  1 1 per  cent,  on  the  gunny  bag;  and  yet  ttuj  whole 
wholly  or  partially  prohibitory  in  other  cases.  Lux-!  revenue  from  these  duties  has  fallen  to  $66,064  50. 
uries,  as  a general  rule,  will  bear  the  highest  rove-!  Nearly  Ihe  entire  amount,  therefore,  of  Uns  euor- 
nue  duties:  but  even  some  very  cosily  luxuries,  easily  j mous  lax  makes  no  pddilion  to  the  revenue,  but  eu- 
smuggled,  will  bear  but  a light  duly  for  revenue;  urcs  to  the  benefit  ol  about  thirty  manufacturers. — 
whilst  other  articles  of  great  bulk  and  weight,  will  As  five-sixths  of  the  cotton  crop  is  exported  abroad, 
bear  a higher  duty  for  revenue.  There  is  no  instance  j llie  same  proportion  of  the  bagging  around  the  bale 
within  the  knoivlede  of  this  department,  ol  any  ho-  j is  exported,  and  sold  abroad  at  a heavy  los*,  grovv- 


rizontal  tariff  ever  having  been  enacted  by  any  one 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  There  must  be  discri- 
mination for  revenue,  or  the  burthen  of  taxation 
must  be  augmented,  in  order  to  bring  the  same 
amount  of  money  into  ihe  treasury.  It  is  difficult, 
also,  to  adopt  any  arbitiary  maximum,  to  which  an 
inflexible  adherence  must  be  demanded  in  ail  cases. 
Thus,  upon  brandy  and  spirits,  a specific  duty,  vary- 


tTlie  sum  of  41121,1)50  lor  debt  assumed  tor  ihe  cues 
in  the  Disirict  of  Columbia,  die  sum  ol  $1,009,000  for 
supplying  deficiency  in  the  revenue  from  postage,  and 
$350, 000  for  postages  for  congress  and  executive  depart- 
inenls,  are  included  in  the  loiegoiiig  sum  of  $5,925,292 
62 


ing  out  ol  a deduction  tor  tare.  Now,  as  duties  are 
designed  to  operate  only  on  the  domestic  consump- 
tion,there  ought  to  be  a draw  back  of  the  whole  duty 
on  cotton  bagging  re-exported  around  Ihe  bale,  on 
the  same  principles  on  which  drawbacks  are  allowed 
in  other  cases.  The  cotton  planting  is  the  great  ex- 
porting interest,  and  suffers  from  the  tariff'  m the 
double  capacity  of  consumer  and  exporter.  Cotton 
is  tbe  great  basis  of  our  foreign  exchange,  furnish- 
ing must  of  the  means  to  purchase  imports  and  sup- 
ply the  revenue.  Il  is  thus  the  source  of  ttvo-thirds 
of  the  revenue,  and  of  out  foreign  freight  and  com- 
merce, upholding  our  commercial  marine  and  mari- 
time power.  It  is  also  a boud  of  peace  with  foreign 


234 
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notions,  constituting  a stronger  preventive  of  war 
than  armies  or  navies,  forts  or  armaments.  At  pre- 
sent prices,  our  cotton  crop  will  yield  an  annual 
product  of  $72,000,000,  and  the  manufactured  fa- 
bric $504,000,000,  furnishing  profits  abroad  to  thou 
sands  of  capitalists,  and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  working  classes — all  of  whom  would  be 
deeply  injured  by  any  disturbance,  growing  out  of  a 
state  of  war,  to  the  direct  and  adequate  supply  of 
raw  material.  If  our  manufacturers  consume  400,- 
000  bales,  it  would  cost  them  $12,000,000,  whilst 
selling  the  manufactured  fabric  for  $84  000,000;  and 
they  should  be  the  last  to  unite  in  imposing  heavy 
taxes  upon  that  great  interest  which  supplies  them 
with  the  raw  material,  out  of  which  they  realize  such 
immense  profits.  Accompanying  the  drawback  of 
the  duty  on  cotton  bagging  should  be  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  foreign  cotton,  which  is  inoperative  and 
delusive,  and  not  desired  by  the  domestic  producer. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  it  is  said, 
should  suspend  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  No  Ame- 
rican patriot  can  desire  to  arrest  our  onward  career 
in  peace  and  prosperity;  but  if,  unhappily,  such 
should  be  the  result,  it  would  create  an  increased 
necessity  for  reducing  our  present  high  duties,  in 
order  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  increased 
expenditures.  The  duties  for  the  quarter  ending  the 
3(Jih  September,  1844,  yielded  $2  0 1 1 ,885  DO  more 
of  revenue  than  the  quarter  ending  30th  September, 
1845, — showing  a very  considerable  decline  of  the 
revenue,  growing  out  of  a diminished  importation  of  j 
the  highly  protected  articles  and  progressive  snbsti-  | 
tution  of  their  domestic  rivals.  Indeed,  many  of  j 
these  duties  are  becoming  dead  letters,  except  for 
Jhe  purposes  of  prohibition,  and,  if  not  reduced,  will  ! 
ultimately  compel  their  advocates  to  resort  to  direct  1 
taxation  to  support  the  government.  In  the  event  of 
war,  nearly  all  the  high  duties  would  become  prohi- 
bitory, from  the  increased  risk  and  cost  of  impor- 
tations; and  if  there  be,  indeed,  in  ttie  opinion  of 
any,  a serious  danger  of  such  an  occurrence,  it  ap- 
peals most  strongly  to  their  patriotism  to  impose  the 
lowest  revenue  duties  on  all  articles,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing,  at  such  a period,  any  considera- 
ble income  from  the  tariff. 

The  whole  power  to  collect  taxes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  is  conierred  by  the  same  clause  of  Uie 
constitution.  The  words  are:  “ I'he  congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises.’’  A direct  tax  or  excise,  not  for  reve- 
nue, but  lor  protection,  clearly  would  not  be  within 
the  legitimate  object  of  taxation;  and  yet  it  would 
be  as  much  so  as  a duty  imposed  lor  a similar  pur- 
pose. i'he  power  is  “to  lay  and  collect  laxes,  duties,  ! 
imposts,  and  excises.”  A duty  must  be  laid  only  | 
that  it  may  be  collected;  and,  if  it  is  so  imposed  that 
it  cannot  be  collected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  violates  j 
the  declared  object  ol  the  grained  power.  To  lay 
ail  duties  so  high  that  none  of  them  could  be  collect- 
ed, would  be  a prohibitory  tariff.  To  lay  a duty  on  | 
any  one  article  so  high  that  it  could  not  be  collected,  : 
would  be  a prohibitory  tariff  upon  that  article.  If  a j 
duly  of  100  per  cent,  was  imposed  upon  all  or  upon 
a number  oi  articles,  so  as  to  diminish  the  revenue  j 
upon  all  or  any  of  them,  it  would  operate  as  a par-  i 
lial  prohibition.  A partial  arid  a total  prohibition 
are  alike  in  vi  dation  of  the  true  object  oi  the  tax-  j 
mg  power.  They  only  differ  in  degree,  and  not  in 
principle.  If  the  revenue  limit  may  he  exceeded 
one  percent.,  it  may  be  exceeded  one  hundred.  if| 
it  may  be  exceeded  upon  any  one  article,  it  may  be  [ 
exceeded  on  all;  and  there  is  no  escape  Iroin  Inis  : 
conclusion  but  m contending,  that  congress  may  lay  ! 
duties  on  all  articles  so  lugli  as  lo  collect  no  reve- 
nue, and  operate  as  a total  pi  olnuillun. 

The  coiisululioti  declares  that  "all  mils  for  raising  ' 
revenue  shall  originate  in  Uie  house  of  represenia- 
rives.”  A tariff  bill,  it  is  conceded,  can  only  ongi-  I 
nale  in  the  house,  because  it  is  a bill  lor  raising  re  | 
venue.  That  is  Uie  only  proper  object  oi  sucri  a 
bin.  A tariff  is  a bill  to  “lay  and  culled  taxes.” 
li  is  a dill  lur  “raising  revenue;”  and  whenever  it 
departs  Horn  that  odjeet,  in  wnule  ur  in  pari,  either 
by  to  Lai  or  partial  pruuibilluii,  it  v lulales  the  purpose 
o!  the  granted  pu.ver. 

In  arranging  the  details  of  lue  tariff,  It  is  believed 
that  Uie  maximum  revenue  duties  sliuuld  oe  imposed 
upon  luxuiies.  it  is  deemeu  just  Lhal  taxatio  i,  wlieLii- 
ei  direct  oi  indirect,  sliould  be  as  nearly  as  practi- 
ble  in  proportion  to  properly,  ll  the  whole  levciiue 
were  raised  hy  a lax  upon  pruperiy,  the  poor,  auu 
especially  those  who  live  by  the  wages  ul  labor, 
would  pay  but  a very  small  portion  ol  such  tax; 
whereas,  uy  the  land,  the  poor,  by  the  consumption 
ol  various  imports,  or  of  domestic  articles  enhanced 
in  puce  by  the  duties,  pay  a iriueli  laiger  share  ol  the 
taxes  than  if  they  were  collected  uy  an  assessment 
in  proportion  to  properly,  i'o  counteract,  as  lar  as 
possible,  this  effect  ol  the  tantt — lo  equalize  its  op- 
eration, and  make  it  approximate  as  nearly  as  may 


be  to  a system  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  property  — 
the  duties  upon  luxuries,  used  almost  exclusively  by 
the  rich,  should  be  fixed  at  the  highest  revenue 
standard.  This  would  not  be  discriminating  in  favor 
of  the  poor,  however  just  that  might  be  within  the 
revenue  limit;  but  it  would  mitigate,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, that  discrimination  against  the  poor  w hich 
results  from  every  tariff,  by  compelling  them  to  pay 
a larger  amount  of  the  taxes  than  if  assessed  and 
collected  on  all  property  in  proportion  to  its  value. 
In  accordance  with  these  principles,  it  is  believed 
that  the  largest  practicable  portion  of  the  aggregate 
revenue  should  be  raised  by  maximum  revenue  du- 
ties upon  luxuries,  whether  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  at  home  or  abroad. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  poor  by  the  friends 
of  protection,  on  the  ground  that  it  augments  the 
wages  of  labor.  In  reply,  it  is  contended  that  the 
wages  of  labor  have  not  augmented  since  the  tariff 
of  1842,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  have  dimin- 
ished. 

Where  the  number  of  manufactories  is  not  great, 
the  power  of  the  system  to  regulate  the  wages  of 
labor  is  inconsiderable;  but  as  the  profit  of  capital 
invested  in  manufactures  is  augmented  by  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  there  is  a corresponding  increase  of 
power,  until  the  control  of  such  capital  over  the 
wages  of  labor  becomes  irresistible.  As  this  power 
is  exercised  from  time  to  time,  we  find  it  resisted  by 
combinaiions  among  the  working  classes — by  turning 
out  for  higher  wages,  or  for  shorter  time;  by  trades- 
union;  and  in  some  countries,  unfortunately,  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  But  the  government,  by  pro- 
tective duties,  arrays  itself  on  the  side  of  the  manu- 
facturing system,  and,  by  thus  augmenting  its  wealth 
and  power,  soon  terminates  in  its  favor  the  struggle 
between  man  and  money — between  capital  and  la- 
bor. When  the  tariff  of  1842  was  enacted,  the 
maximum  duly  was  20  per  cent.  By  that  act,  the 
average  of  dnlies  on  the  protected  articles  was  more 
than  doubled.  But  the  wages  of  labor  did  not  in- 
crease in  a corresponding  ratio,  or  in  any  ratio  what- 
ever. On  ttie  contrary,  whilst  wages  in  some  cases 
have  diminished,  the  prices  of  many  articles  used 
by  the  working  classes  have  greatly  appreciated. 

A protective  tariff  is  a question  regarding  the  en- 
hancement of  tlie  profits  of  capital.  That  is  its  ob- 
ject, and  not  to  augment  the  wages  of  labor,  which 
would  reduce  those  profits.  It  is  a question  of  per 
centage,  and  - is  to  decide  whether  money  vested  in 
our  manufactures  shall,  by  special  legislation,  yield 
a profit  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  or  wheth- 
er it  shall  remain  satisfied  with  a dividend  equal  to 
that  accruing  from  the  same  capital,  when  invested 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  navigation. 

The  present  tariff  is  unjust  and  unequal,  as  well 
in  its  details  as  in  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  On  some  articles,  the  duties  are  entirely 
prohibitory,  and  others  there  is  a partial  prohibition, 
it  discriminates  in  lavor  of  manufactures,  and  against 
agriculture,  by  imposing  many  higher  duties  upon 
the  manufactured  fabric  than  upon  the  agricultural 
product  out  of  which  it  is  made. 

It  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
against  the  mechanic,  by  many  higher  duties  upon 
the  manufacture,  than  upon  the  article  made  out  of 
it  by  the  mechanic.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturer, and  against  the  merchant,  by  injurious 
restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce;  and  against 
the  ship  building  and  navigating  interest,  by  heavy 
duties  on  almost  every  article  used  in  building  or 
navigating  vessels,  ll  discriminates  in  favor  of  manu- 
factures and  aga.nst  exports,  which  are  as  truly  the 
product  of  American  industry  as  manulcctures.  It 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  rieh,  and  against  the 
poor,  by  high  duties  upon  nearly  all  the  necessaries 
ol  life,  unU  by  minunuins  anil  specific  duties,  ren- 
dering Uie  tax  upon  the  real  value  much  higher  oil 
the  cheaper  than  upon  the  finer  article. 

hi niunums  are  a fieintous  value,  assumed  by  law, 
instead  ol  the  real  value;  and  the  operation  of  all 
oi  miniums  may  he  illustrated  by  a single  example 
I'nus  oy  the  tariff  of  1842,  a duly  ol  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  levied  on  all  manufactures  ol  cotton;  hut 
the  law  lurltier  provides  that  cotton  goods  “not  dy  ed, 
colored,  printed  or  stained,  not  excee,  mg  in  value 
twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at 
twenty  cents  per  square  yard.”  If,  then,  the  real 
value  ul  Uie  cheapest  cotlun  goods  is  taut  four  cents  a 
square  yard,  it  is  placed  hy  the  law  at  tile  false  va- 
lue ol  twenty  cenls  per  square  yard,  and  the  duly 
levied  on  the  fictitious  value — raising  it  five  tunes 
nigner  on  the  cheap  article  consumed  by  the.  poor, 
than  upon  the  fine  article  purchased  uy  the  more 
wealthy.  Indeed,  by  House  document  No.  3U6,  ol 
the  1st  session  of  the  28lh  congress,  this  difference, 
hy  actual  importation,  was  65  per  cent,  between  the 
cheaper  and  the  finer  article  of  the  20  per  cent, 
minimum;  131  per  cent,  on  the  30  per  cent,  mini- 
mum, 43j  per  cent,  on  the  35  per  cent,  minimum, 


84  per  cent,  on  the  60  per  cent,  minimum,  and  84 
per  cent,  on  the  75  per  cent,  minimnm.  Thisdiffer- 
enr  e is  founded  on  actual  importation,  and  shows  an 
average  discrimination  against  the  poor  on  cotton 
imports  of  82  per  cent,  beyond  what  the  tax  would 
be  if  assessed  upon  the  actual  value.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  specific  duty  presents  a similar  discrimi- 
tion  again  against  the  poor  and  in  favor  of  the  rich. 
Thus,  upon  salt  the  duty  is  not  upon  the  value,  but 
it  is  eight  cenls  a bushel,  whether  the  article  be 
coarse  or  fine — showing,  by  the  same  document, 
from  actual  importation,  a discrimination  of  64  per 
cent,  against  the  cheap,  and  in  favor  of  the  finer  ar- 
ticle; and  this,  lo  a greater  or  less  extent,  is  the  el- 
fect  of  all  specific  duties.  When  we  consider  that 
$2,892,651  74  of  the  revenue  last  year  was  collected 
by  minimum  duties,  and  $13,311,085  46  by  spe- 
cified duties,  the  discrimination  against  the  cheap 
er  article  must  amount,  by  estimates  founded  on 
the  same  document,  to  a tax  of  $5,108,422,  ex- 
acted by  minimums  and  specific  duties  annually 
from  the  poorer  classes,  by  raising  thus  the  duties  on 
the  cheaper  article  above  what  they  would  be  if 
the  duty  were  assessed  upon  the  actual  value.  If 
direct  laxes  were  made  specific,  they  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Thus,  if  an  annual  tax  of  thirty  dollars 
was  assessed  on  all  houses,  without  respect  to  their 
actual  value,  making  the  owner  of  the  humble  tene- 
ment or  cabin  pay  a tax  of  thirty  dollars,  and  the 
owner  of  the  costly  mansion  a lax  of  but  thirty  dol- 
lars on  their  respective  houses, — it  would  differ  only 
in  degree,  but  not  in  principle,  from  the  same  unva- 
rying specific  duty  on  cheap  as  on  fine  articles.  If 
any  discrimination  should  be  made,  it  should  be  the 
reverse  of  the  specific  duty,  and  of  the  minimum 
principle,  by  establishing  a maximum  standard  above 
which  value  the  dnty  on  the  finer  articles  should  be 
higher,  and  below  which  they  should  be  lower  on  the 
cheaper  article.  The  tax  upon  the  actual  value  is 
the  most  equal,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ad 
valorem  duties.  As  to  fraudulent  invoices  and  un- 
der valuation,  these  dangers  are  believed  to  be  ar- 
rested effectually  by  the  stringent  provisions  and  se- 
vere penally  of  the  17th  section  of  the  tariffof  1842; 
and  now  one-half  the  revenue  is  collected  from  ad 
valorem  duties. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
present  tariff  are  paid,  not  into  the  treasury,  but  to 
the  protected  classes.  The  revenue  from  imports 
last  year  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 
This,  in  itself,  is  a heavy  tax;  but  the  whole  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  people  by  the  present  tariff  is  not  loss 
than  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars — of  which  twenty- 
seven  millions  are  paid  to  the  government  upon  the 
imports  and  fifty-four  millions  to  the  protected 
classes,  in  enhanced  prices  of  similar  domestic  arti- 
cles. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  position  that  the 
duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  import,  and  also  of 
its  domestic  rival.  If  the  import  is  enhanced  in 
price  by  the  duty,  so  must  be  the  domestic  rival;  for, 
being  like  articles,  their  price  must  be  the  same  in 
the  same  rnarkei.  The  merchant  advances  in  cash 
the  dnty  on  the  import,  and  adds  the  duty,  with  a 
profit  upon  it,  and  other  charges,  lo  the  price — 
which  must  therefore  be  enhanced  to  that  extent; 
unless  the  foreign  producer  had  first  deducted  the 
duty  from  the  priee.  But  this  is  impossible;  for  such 
now  is,  and  long  has  been  the  superabundance  of 
capital  and  active  competition  in  Europe,  that  a profit 
of  six  tier  cent,  in  any  business  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce large  investments  of  money  in  that  business; 
and  it,  by  our  tariff,  a duty  ef  411  per  cent,  be  exact- 
ed on  the  products  of  such  business  and  Ihe  foreign 
producer  deducts  that  duty  Iroin  his  previous  price, 
tie  must  sustain  a heavy  loss.  This  loss  would  also 
soon  extend  beyond  the  sales  for  our  consumption  to 
sales  lo  our  merchants  ol  articles,  to  be  re-exported 
by  them  from  our  ports  with  a drawback  of  duty, 
which  would  bringdown  their  price  throughout  the 
markets  of  the  world.  But  this  the  loreign  pro- 
ducer cannot  afford.  The  duty,  therefore,  must  be 
added  lo  the  price,  and  paid  by  the  consumer — the 
duly  constituting  as  much  a part  of  the  price,  as  the 
cost  of  production. 

If  it  be  true  that,  when  a duty  of  forty  percent, 
is  imposed  by  our  tariff,  the  foreign  producer  first  de- 
ducts ttie,  duty  from  the  previous  price  on  the  sale  to 
our  merchant,  it  mu-l  he  equally  true  with  a duty  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
previous  price,  and  when  deducted,  would  reduce 
the  price  to  nothing. 

1'lie  occasional  tail  in  price  of  some  articles  after 
a tariff,  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  effect  of  the 
tariff;  oecause,  from  improved  machinery, diminish- 
ed prices  of  the  raw  material,  or  ottier  causes,  prices 
may  fall  even  after  a tariff,  but  they  would  in  such 
cases  have  fallen  much  more  but  for  the  tariff  Tho 
truest  comparison  is  between  the  present  price  of  the 
same  article  at  home  and  abroad;  and  to  the  extent 
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‘hit  the  price  is  lower  in  the  foreign  mmket  tin  r.  In 

our  own,  the  duty  it'  equal. to  timi  difference . must 
to  that  extent  enhance  the  price,  ai  d in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  lower  duty.  The  difference  in  price 
at  home  and  abroad  is  generally  about  equal  to  the 
dilference  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  presents,  in 
a series  of  years,  the  surest  measure  of  the  eli'ect 
of  the  duty — the  enhancement  in  the  price  being 
equal  to  that  difference,  if  the  duty  be  blither  than 
that  difierence  or  equal  to  it,  or  if  the  duty  be  lower, 
then  the  enhancement  is  equal  to  the  duty;  and  if 
the  article  is  produced,  like  cotton,  more  cheaply 
here  than  abroad,  the  duty  is  inoperative.  Thu 
great  argument  for  the  tariff  is,  that  foreign  labor 
being  cheaper  than  our  own,  the  cost  of  foreign  pro 
duetinn,  it  is  said,  is  lessened  to  that  extent;  and  that 
we  must  make  up  this  difference  by  an  equivalent 
duty,  and  a corresponding  enhancement  of  price,  in 
our  own  market,  both  of  the  foreign  article  am!  of 
its  r:va!  domestic  product — thus  rendering  the  duty 
a tax  on  all  consumers,  for  the  bent  fit  of  the  pro- 
tected classes  If  the  marshal  were  sent  by  the 
federal  government  to  collect  a direct  tax  upon  the 
whede  people,  to  he  paid  over  to  manufacturing  ca 
pitalists,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  their  business,  or 
realize  a larger  profit,  it  would  be  the  same  in  effect 
as  the  protective  duty,  which  when  analysed  in  its 
simplest  elements,  and  reduced  to  actual  results,  is  a 
mere  subtraction  of  so  much  money  from  t lie  peo- 
ple, to  increase  the  revenues  of  ihe  protected  classes.  ' 
Legislation  for  classes  is  against  the  doctrine  of  equal 
rights,  and  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, and,  it  is  apprehended  by  many,  may  become 
but  another  form  for  privileged  orders,  under  the  ; 
name  of  protection,  instead  of  privilege — indicated 
here  not  by  rank  or  title,  but  by  profits  and  Jivi-j 
dends  extracted  from  the  many,  by  taxes  upon  them, ; 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lew.  No  prejudice  is  felt  by  j 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  against  manufacturers,  i 
His  opposition  is  to  the  protective  system,  and  not ' 
to  classes  or  individuals.  He  doubts  not  that  the 
manufacturers  are  sincerely  persuaded  that  Ihe  sys-  j 
tem  which  is  a source  of  so  much  profit  to  them,  is  j 
beneficial  also  to  the  country.  lie  entertains  a con- 
trary opinion,  and  claims  for  ttie  opponents  of  the' 
svstem  a settled  conviction  of  its  injurious  effects. — ; 
Whilst  a due  regard  to  t.ie  just  and  equal  rights  of  ! 
all  classes  forbids  a discrimination  in  favor  or  the] 
manufacturers,  by  duties  above  the  lowest  revenue  ; 
limit,  no  disposition  is  felt  to  discriminate  against! 
them  by  reducing  such  duties  as  operate  in  their  fa-  , 
vor  beiow  that  standard.  Under  revenue  duties,  it  is  i 
believed,  they  would  still  receive  a reasonable  profit] 
— equal  to  that  realized  by  those  engaged  in  other] 
pursuits;  and  it  is  thought  they  should  desire  no, 
more,  at  least  through  the  agency  of  governmental 
power.  Equal  rights  and  profits,  so  far  as  laws  are 
made,  best  conform  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  I 
constitution  was  founded,  and  with  an  undeviating  i 
regard  to  which  all  its  functions  should  be  exercised  I 
— looking  to  the  whole  country,  and  not  to  classes  I 
or  sections. 

Soil,  climate,  and  other  causes,  vary  very  much,  in  | 
different  countries,  the  pursuits  which  are  most  pro- 
fitable in  each;  and  the  prosperity  of  all  of  them 
will  be  best  promoted  by  leaving  them,  unrestricted 
by  legislation,  to  exchange  with  each  other  those 
fabrics  and  products  which  they  severally  raise  most 
cheaply.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  perfect 
free  trade  which  exists  among  all  the  states  of  the 
uni  n,  and  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that  any  one  of 
these  states  would  be  injured  by  imposing  duties' 
upon  the  products  of  the  others.  It  is  generally  con  I 
ceded  that  reciprocal  free  trade  among  nations  would  ’ 
best  advance  the  interest  of  all.  But  it  is  ccmtend-l 
ed  that  we  must  meet  the  tariffs  of  other  nations  by  j 
countervailing  restrictions.  That  duties  upon  our 
exports  by  foreign  nations  are  prejudicial  to  us,  is 
conceded;  but  whilst  this  injury  is  slightly  felt  by 
the  manufacturers,  its  weight  lulls  almost  exclusive 
ly  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation.  II 
those  interests  which  sustain  the  loss  do  not  ask 
countervailing  restrictions,  it  should  not  be  demand-] 
ed  by  the  manufacturers,  who  do  not  feel  the.  injury, , 
and  whose  fabrics,  in  fact,  are  not  excluded  by  the 
foreign  legislation  of  which  they  complain.  That] 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation  are  injured 
by  foreign  restrictions,  constitutes  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  subjected  to  still  severer  treatment, 
by  additional  restrictions  and  countervailing  tariffs 
enacted  at  home.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and  pa-  j 
vigation,  harassed  as  they  may  be  by  foreign  restric-i 
lions,  diminishing  the  amount  of  exchangeable  pro  ! 
ducts  which  they  could  otherwise  purchase  abroad, 
are  burdened  with  heavier  impositions  at  home.— 
Nor  will  augmented  duties  here  lead  to  a reduction 
of  foreign  tariffs;  but  the  reverse,  by  furnishing  the 
protected  classes  there  with  the  identical  argument 
ussd  by  the  protected  classes  here  against  reduction. 
By  countervailing  restrictions,  we  injure  our  own 


fellow-citizens  much  mure  than  the  foreign  nation 

at  whom  ive  purpose  to  aim  their  force;  and,  in  the 
conflict  of  opposing  tariffs,  we  sacrifice  our  own 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  As  well 
might  we  impose  monarchical  or  aristocratic  restric 
lions  on  our  government  or  people,  because  that  is 
the  course  of  foreign  legislation.  Let  our  commerce 
he  as  fiee  as  our  political  instiiutions.  Let  us,  with 
reveaue  duties  only,  open  our  ports  to  all  the  world, 
and  nation  after  nation  will  soon  follow  our  example. 
If  we  reduce  our  tariff,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
corn  laws  of  England  would  soon  prevail,  and  ad 
mit  all  oui  agricultural  products  at  ail  times  freely 
into  her  ports,  in  exchange  for  her  exports.  And  if 
England  would  now  repeal  her  duties  upon  our 
j wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
produets,  our  own  restrictive  system  would  certain- 
l\  he  doomed  to  overthrow.  If  the  question  is  ask- 
i ed,  ‘Who  shall  begin  ibis  work  of  reciprocal  reduc- 
! lion?  it  is  answered  by  the  fact,  that  England  has 
already  abated  her  duties  upon  most  of  our  exports. 
She  lias  repealed  the  duly  upon  collon,  and  greatly 
reduced  the  tariff  upon  our  breadsluffs,  provisions, 

| and  other  articles:  and  tier  present  bad  harvest,  ac- 
companied by  a reduction  of  our  tariff,  would  lead 
to  tiie  repeai  of  her  corn  laws,  and  the  unrestricted 
admission,  at  all  limes,  of  our  agricultural  products. 
The  manufacturing  interest  opposes  reciprocal  free 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  It  opposed  the  Z ill  Ve- 
rein  treaty;  ami  it  is  feared  that  no  other  treaty  pro- 
ducing a reciprocal  reduction  of  our  own  and  foreign 
tarilfs  will  receive  it'  support.  If  that  interest  pre- 
ferred a reciprocal  exchange  of  our  own  for  foreign 
fabrics  at  revenue  duties,  it  would  not  have  desired 
a tariff  operating,  without  exception,  against  all  na- 
tions that  adopted  low',  as  well  as  high  tariffs;  nor 
would  it  have  opposed  every  amendment  proposing, 
when  tiie  tariff  of  1842  was  under  consideration,  a 
reduction  of  our  duties  upon  the  exports  of  such  na- 
tions as  would  receive,  free  of  duty , our  flour  and 
other  agricultural  products.  If  that  interest  desired 
reciprocal  free  trade  with  other  nations,  it  would 
have  desired  a very  different  tariff  from  that  of  1842. 
It  would  have  sought  to  confine  the  high  duties  to 
those  cases  where  the  foreign  importer  would  sell 
his  imports  for  cash  only;  and  admitted  a drawback 
of  one-half  of  the  duty  where  American  exports 
would  be  taken  abroad  in  exchange — not  an  actual 
barter  of  foreign  imports  for  an  equal  amount  in  va- 
lue of  our  products,  but  without  any  barter,  where  a 
sum  equal  to  tiie  value  of  their  exports  was  used  in 
purchasing  here  an  equal  amount  in  value  of  any  of 
our  products;  and  the  shipment  made  abroad  of  these 
produets,  upon  tiie  same  principle  under  which 
drawback  of  duties  is  now'  allowed  on  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  foreign  imports. 

This  would  be  less  simple,  and  is  not  recommend 
ed  in  lieu  of  that  absolute  reduction  of  the  duties, 
which  will  accomplish  tiie  same  object  of  unrestrict- 
ed exchange.  But  such  a provision  would  be  a self- 
executing  reciprocity  law,  and  should  be  desired  by 
those  believing  in  countervailing  tariffs  against  fo- 
reign nations,  but  in  reciprocal  free  trade  with  all 
— thus  enabling  our  farmers  and  planters  to  sell 
their  produets  for  cheaper  foreign  manufactures, 
getting  more  for  what  they  sell,  and  paying  less  for 
what  they  purchase  in  exchange.  It  seems  strange, 
that  while  the  profit  of  agriculture  varies  from  1 to  8 
percent.,  that  of  manufactures  is  more  than  double. 
The  reason  is,  that  whilst  the  high  duties  secure 
nearly  a monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  farmer  arid  planter  are  deprived  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  foieign  market  by  these  duties. 
Hie  farmer  and  planter  are,  to  a great  extent,  forbid- 
den to  buy  in  the  foreign  market,  and  confined  to  the 
domestic  articles  enhanced  in  t.riee  by  ihe  duties. — 
The  tariff  is  thus  a double  benefit  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  a double  loss  to  the  farmer  and  planter — 
a benefit  to  the  former,  in  nearly  a monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  and  in  enhanced  prices  of  tileir  fa- 
brics, and  a loss  to  the  latter,  in  the  payment  of 
those  high  prices,  and  in  total  or  partial  exclusion 
from  the  foreign  market.  Tiie  true  question  is, 
whether  the  fanner  and  planter  shall,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, supply  our  people  with  ctieap  manufactures, 
purchased  abroad  with  their  agricultural  products, 
or  whether  this  exchange  shall  he  forbidden  by  high 
duties  on  such  manufactures,  and  their  supply  thrown 
as  a monopoly  at  large  prices,  by  high  lariifs,  into 
the  bands  of  our  own  manufacturers.  The  number 
of  manufacturing  capitalists  who  derive  the  benefit 
from  the  heavy  taxes  extracted  by  the  tariff  from 
twenty  millions  of  people,  does  riot  exceed  ter.  thou- 
sand. The  whole  number  (including  the  working 
classes  engaged  in  our  manufacture.-)  deriving  any 
benefit  from  the  tariff,  does  not  exceed  400,000,  of 
whom  not  more  than  40,000  have  been  brought  uuo 
this  pursuit  by  the  last  tariff.  But  this  small  num- 
ber of  40,000  would  still  have  been  in  the  country, 
consuming  our  agricultural  products,  and  in  the  at- 


tempt to  secure  them  as  purchasers,  so  small  in 
number,  and  not  consuming  one-half  of  the  supply 

of  many  counties,  the  farmer  and  planter  are  a-ked 
to  sacrifice  the  markets  of  the  world,  containing  a 
population  of  eight  hundred  millions,  disabled  from 
purchasing  our  products  by  our  high  duties  on  all 
lliey  would  sell  in  exchange.  The  farmer  and  plant- 
er would  have  the  home  market  without  a tariff,  and 
they  would  have  the  foreign  market  also  to  a much 
grpater  extent,  hut  for  the  total  or  partial  prohibition 
of  Ihe  last  tariff. 

We  have  more  fertile  lands  than  any  other  nation, 
can  raise  a greater  variety  of  products,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  could  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  nearly 
all  the  world.  The  home  market,  of  itself,  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  such  products.  They  must 
have  the  foreign  market,  or  a large  surplus,  accom- 
panied by  great  depression  in  pnee,  must  be  the  re- 
sult. The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  if 
cultivated  to  their  fullest  extent,  could,  of  them- 
selves, raise  more  than  sufficient  food  to  supply  the 
entire  home  market.  Missouri  or  Kentucky  could 
more  than  supply  it  with  hemp;  already  tiie  slate  of 
Mississippi  raises  more  cotton  than  is  sufficient  for 
all  the  home  market;  Louisiana  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  same  point  as  to  sugar;  and  there  are  lands 
enough  adapted  to  that  product  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Florida  to  supply  with  sugar  and  molasses  near- 
ly all  the  markets  of  tiie  world.  If  cotton  is  de- 
pressed in  price  by  the  tariff  the  consequence  must 
be  a comparative  diminution  of  the  product,  and  the 
raising  in  its  place,  to  a great  extent,  hemp,  wheat, 
corn,  slock,  and  provisions,  which  otherwise  would 
be  supplied  by  Ihe  teem ing  products  of  the  west. — 
The  growing  west,  in  a series  of  years,  must  be  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  tiie  tariff,  in  depriving  them  of 
the  foreign  market,  and  of  that  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing states.  We  demand,  in  fact,  for  our  agricultu- 
ral products,  specie  from  nearly  all  the  world,  by 
heavy  taxes  upon  all  their  manufactures,  and  their 
purchases  from  us  must  therefore  be  limited,  as  well 
as  their  sales  to  us  enhanced  in  price.  Such  a de- 
mand for  specie,  which  we  know  in  advance  cannot 
be  complied  with,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a decree 
excluding  most  of  our  agrieulmral  products  from 
the  f regn  maikets.  Such  is  tiie  rigor  of  our  re- 
strictions, (hat  nothing  short  of  a famine  opens  free- 
ly the  ports  of  Europe  for  our  breadstuff's.  Agri- 
culture is  our  chief  employment;  it  is  best  adapted 
to  our  situation,  and,  if  not  depressed  by  the  tariff, 
would  be  the  most  profitable.  We  can  raise  a larger 
surplus  of  agricultural  products,  and  a greater  va- 
riety than  almost  any  oilier  nalion,  and  at  cheaper  ’ 
rates.  Remove,  then,  from  agriculture  ail  our  re- 
strictions. and,  by  its  own  unfettered  power,  it  will 
break  down  all  foreign  restrictions,  and  our  own 
being  removed,  would  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  poor  of  our  fellow  men  throughout  the  densely 
peopled  nations  of  the  world.  But  now  we  will  take 
nothing  in  exchange  for  these  products  but  specie, 
except  at  very  high  duties;  and  nothing  but  a famine 
breaks  down  all  foreign  restrictions,  and  opens,  for  a 
time,  the  ports  of  Europe  to  our  breadstuff's.  If,  oil 
a reduction  of  our  duties,  England  repeals  her  corn 
laws,  nearly  all  Europe  must  follow  her  example,  or 
give  to  her  manufacturers  advantages  which  cannot  be 
successfully  encountered  in  most  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  The  tariff  did  not  raise  tiie  price  of  our 
breadstuff’s;  but  a bad  harvest  in  England  does — 
giving  us  for  the  time  that  foreign  market  which  we 
would  soon  have  at  all  times,  by  that  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  which  must  follow  tiie  reduction  of  our 
duties.  But  whilst  breadstuff-  rise  with  a had  har- 
vest in  England,  cotton  almost  invariably  falls;  be- 
cause the  increased  sum  which,  in  that  event,  Eng- 
land must  pay  for  our  breadstuff-,  we  will  take,  not 
in  manufactures,  but  only  in  specie;  and,  not  having 
il  to  spare,  she  brings  down,  even  to  a greater  ex- 
tent, tiie  price  of  our  cotton.  Hence  the  result,  that 
a had  harvest  in  England  reduces  the  aggregate 
price  of  our  exports,  often  turns  tiie  exchanges 
against  ns,  carrying  our  specie  abroad,  and  inflicting 
a serious  blow  on  our  prosperity.  Foreign  nations 
cannot  for  a series  of  years  import  more  than  they 
export;  and,  if  we  close  our  markets  against  their 
imports  by  high  duties,  they  must  buy  less  of  our 
exports  or  give  a lower  price,  or  both. 

Prior  to  ttie  30th  ol  June,  1842,  a credit  was  given 
for  tiie  payment  of  duties;  since  which  dale,  lliey 
have  been  colle  ted  in  uush.  Before  the  cash  duties 
and  the  tariff'  of  1842,  our  trade  in  lore.ign  imports 
re  exported  abroad  afforded  large  and  protitaole  em- 
ployment to  our  merchants,  and  freight  to  our  com- 
mercial marine,  both  for  the  inward  and  outward 
voyage;  but,  since  tiie  last  tariff’  this  trade  is  being 
lost  to  the  country,  as  is  proved  by  ttie  tables  hereto 
annexed.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  imports  re- 
exported during  the  ihree  years  since  the  fast  tariff, 
uotti  of  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  $33,384,31)4— be- 
ing far  less  than  in  any  three  years  (except  during 
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a r)  «im:c  1793.  anti  less  than  w 
f one  of  eight  several  years.  1 
le  ■ i any  three  years  was  $173,108,813  ami 
a est  aggregate  $41  315.705 — being  in  the  years 
1795  and  1796  Before  1820,' She  free  (roods 
t distinguished  in  this  particular  from  dutiable 
goods,  but  since  that  date  the  returns  show  the  fol- 
lowing result!  during  the  three  tears  since  the  tariff 
of  1842.  the  value  of  dutiable  imports  re-exported 
was  $12  590  811 — being  less  than  in  any  one  of  seven 
. preceding  since  1820  the  io..  esl  aggregate  of 
three  years  since  that  date  being  $14  918,444, 
im  highest  $57,727  293  Even  before  the  cash 
, for  five  year*  preceding  the  high  la  riff  of  1828, 
Hue  of  dutiable  goods  re-exported  was  $94.- 
796,241;  and  for  t ti • five  year-  succeeding  that  tariff, 
$66  784,192 — shoe,  i g a lus» .of  $28,012  049  of  our 
trade  to  foreign  exports  after  the  tariff  of  1823  — 
The  great  diminution  of  this  most  valuable  branch 
of  commerce  has  been  the  combined  result,  of  cash 
duties  and  of  the  high  tariff  i*f  1842.  If  the  cash 
duties  are  retained,  as  it  is  believed  they  should  be, 
tile,  only  sure  method  of  restoring  this  trade  is  the 
adoption  of  the  warehousing  system,  by  whicli  the 
foreign  imports  may  be  kept  in  store  by  the  govern- 
ment until  they  are  required  for  re-exportation 
abroad,  or  consumption  at  home — in  which  latter 
contingency,  and  at  the  lime  when  for  that  purpose 
they  are  taken  out  of  these  stores  for  consumption, 
the  duties  are  paid,  and  if  re-exported,  they  pay  no 
duly,  out  muy  the  expense  of  storage..  Under  the 
present  system,  the  merchant  introduces  foreign  im- 
ports of  the  value  of  $100,000.  He  must  now,  besides 
the  advance  lor  the  goods,  make  a further  advance 
in  cash,  in  many  cases,  of  $5u,00l)  for  the  duties. — 
Under  su  It  a system,  hut  a small  amount  of  g uids 
will  be  imported  for  drawback-;  and  the  higher  lite 
duly,  the  larger  must  be  the  advance,  and  Lite  s. nailer 
the  imports  lor  re-exportation. 

Toe  imports  before  payment  of -duties,  under  the 
same  regulations  now  applied  to  our  imports  in  tran- 
sit to  Canada,  may  be  taken  from  warehouse  to 
warehouse — from  the  east  of  live  lakes,  and  to  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  and  Louisviile — from  New  Orleans 
to  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and  St.  Louts — 
and  warehoused  in  these  and  other  interior  ports,  the 
duties  remaining  unpaid  until  the  goods  are  taken 
out  of  the  warehouse,  and  out  of  the  original  pack- 
age, at  such  ports,  for  consumption;  thus  carrying 
our  foreign  commerce  into  the  interior,  with  all  l tie 
advantage  of  augmented  business  and  cheaper  sup- 
plies throughout  the  country.  It  will  introduce  into 
our  large  ports  on  or  near  the  seaboard  assorted  car 
goes  of  goods  to  be  re  exported  with  our  own,  to 
supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  will  cheapen 
prices  to  tlte  consumer,  by  deducting  the  interest  and 
profit  that  are  now  charged  upon  the  advance  of 
duty — building  up  the  marls  of  our  own  commerce, 
and  giving  profitable  employment  to  our  own  com- 
mercial marine.  It  will  greatly  increase  our  reve- 
nue,  oy  augmenting  our  imports,  together  « itlt  our 
exports;  and  is  t especl fully  recommended  to  congress, 
as  an  important  part  of  the  whole  system  now  pro- 
posed for  their  consideration 

Tire  act  of  the  3d  ol  March  last  allowing  a draw- 
back of  foreign  imports  exported  from  certain  ports 
to  Canada,  and  also  lo  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua,  in 
Mexico,  tias  gone,  to  some  extent,  into  effect,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  this  department,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  produce  the  most  happy  results— espe 
ciaily  in  an  augmented  trade  in  the  -up  ly  of  foreign 
exports  to  Canada  from  our  own  ports.  Indeed,  this 
law  must  soon  give  to  us  the  whole  of  this  valuable 
trade  during  the  long  period  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
ts  closed  by  ice,  and  a large  proportion  of  it  at  all 
seasons.  The  result  would  he  slid  more,  beneficial 
if  Canada  were  alowed  to  carry  ail  her  exports  to, 
foreign  nations  in  transitu  through  our  own  rail- 
roads, rivers,  and  canals,  lo  ne  shipped  from  our  own 
ports.  Such  a system,  whilst  it  wuuld  secure  to  us 
this  valuable  trade,  would  greatly  enlarge  the  busi- 
ness of  our  rivers,  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals,  as 
well  as  augment  our  commerce;  and  would  soon 
lead  to  the  purchase,  by  Canada,  not  only  of  our 
foreign  exports,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  of  our  do 
uitstic  products  and  fabrics,  lo  complete  an  assort- 
ment. In  this  manner  our  commercial  relations  with 
Canada  would  become  more  intimate,  and  more  and 
more  of  tier  trade,  every  year,  would  be  secured  to 
our  people. 

Count  ted  with  this  department,  and  the  finances, 
is  me  question  of  the  sales  of  the  public,  lands.  The 
pruceeus  of  these  iales,  it  is  believed,  should  con- 
tinue to  constitute  a portion  of  the  revenue,  dimin- 
ishing to  that  extent  the  amount  required  lo  he  raised 
by  the  muff.  The  hett  proceeds  of  these  sales  paid 
into  the  treasury  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
$2,1)77,1)22  30;  and  from  the  first  sales  in  1787  up  to 
die  30th  of  September  last,  was  $118.607 ,33o  91. — 
The  average  annual  sates  have  been  much  less  than 


two  millions  of  acres;  vet  tlm  aggregate  nett  pro- 
ceed of  the  sa!es  in  1834,  1835.  1836,  and  1837,  was 

$51,268  617  82  Those  large  sales  were  almost 
exciu-ively  for  speculation;  ami  this  can  only  he 
obviated,  at  all  times,  by  confining  the  sale-  to  set- 
tiers  and  cultivators  in  limited  quantities,  sufficient 
for  farms  or  plantations.  The  prise  at  which  the 
public  lands  should  be  sold  is  an  important  question 
to  the  whole  country,  but  especially  to  the  people  of 
the  new  stales,  living  mostly  remote  from  the  sea- 
board, and  who  have  scarcely  felt  the  presence  of 
the  government  in  local  expenditures,  but  chiefly  in 
the  exhaustion  of  their  means  for  purchases  ol  public 
land-  and  for  customs. 

The  public  lands  are  not  of  the  same  value;  yet 
thev  are  all  fixed  at  one.  unvarying  price,  which  is 


banks  m that  case,  would  only  be  nominal,  and  no 
addition  would  be  made  to  the  circulation  of  gold 
and  sii  ver. 

Various  forms  of  paper  credit  have  been  suggested, 
as  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  constitution- 
al treasury  ; but  they  are  all  considered  as  impairing 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  such  a treasury — namely, 
an  augmented  circulation  of  specie.  If  paper,  in 
whatever  form,  or  from  whatever  source  it  may  issue, 
should  be  introduced  as  a circulation  by  the  consti- 
tutional treasury,  it  would,  precisely  to  that  extent, 
diminish  its  use  as  a means  of  circulating  gold  and 
silver. 

The  constitutional  treasury  could  be  rendered  a 
most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  mint  in  augmenting 
the  specie  circulation.  The  amount  of  public  mo- 


lar above  the  value  of  a large  portion  of  these  lands,  j ney  which  can  be  placed  in  the  mint  is  now  limited 
The  quantity  now  subject  to  entrv  at  the  minimum  by  law  lo  one  million  of  dollars;  and  to  that  extent 
price  n!  $1  25  per  acre  is  133.307.457  acres,  and  J it  is  now  used  as  a depository,  and  as  a means  of  in- 
109,035  345  in  addition,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  j creasing  our  coinage.  It  is  suggested  that  this  limi- 
bee  n extinguished — being  an  aggregate  of  242,342,  i tation  m *y  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  use  of  our 

802  acres,  and  requiring  a century  and  a quarter  ■ mint  and  branch  mints  for  a much  larger  sum  in 

to  complete  the  sales  at  the  rate  they  have  progress  j connection  with  the  constitutional  treasury.  The 
ed  heretofore — without  including  any  of  the  un-  amount  of  public  money  received  at  New  York 
sold  land*,  of  Texas  or  Oregon,  or  of  the  vast  region  ; greatly  exceeds  that  collected  at  all  other  points,  and 
besides  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  ext.n-  j would  of  itself  seem  to  call  for  a place  of  public 
guished.  deposite  there;  in  view  of  which,  the  location  of  a 

It  is  ciear,  then,  that  there  is  a vast  and  annually  j branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  that  city, 

increasing  surplus  of  public  lands,,  very  little  of  would  be  most  convenient  and  useful  The  argument 

which  will  be  sold  within  any  reasonable  period  at  j used  against  a constitutional  treasury,  of  the  alleged 
the  present  price,  and  in  regard  to  which  tile  public  j insecurity  o(  the  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  indivi- 
interesl  would  he  promoted,  and  the  revenue  aug-  ; duals,  and  especially  the  vast  amount  collected  at  N. 
niented,  by  reducing  the  price.  The  reduction  of  the  j York,  will  he  entirely  obviated  by  such  an  establish- 
price  of  the  publi ; lauds  in  favor  of  settlers  and  cul-  | merit.  The  mint  of  the  United  States  has  now  been 
tivators,  would  enhance  the.  wages  of  labor.  It  is  ; in  existence  fifty-two  years.  It  has  had  the  custody 
an  argument  urged  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  that  we  ' of  upwards  1 14.090,000  of  dollars;  and  during  this 
ought  to  protect  our  labor  against  what  is  called  the  j long  period  of  time,  there  never  has  been  a loss  of 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  But  whilst  the  tarifi' does  any  of  its  specie  in  the  mint  by  the  government.  The 
not  enhance  the  wages  of  labor,  the  sales  of  the  pub-  ! mint  at  Philadelphia  is  now  conducted  with  great 
lie.  lands  at  low  prices,  and  in  limited  quantities,  to  ' efficiency,  by  the  able  and  faithful  officer  at  the  head 
settlers  and  cultivators,  would  accomplish  this  oh-  i of  that  establishment,  whose  general  supervisory  au- 
ject.  If  those  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labor  could  j thority,  without  leaving  the  parent  mint,  might  still 
purchase  320  acres  of  land  for  $80,  160  for  $40  or  I be  wisely  extended  to  the  branch  at  New  York.  Be- 
80  for  $20,  or  40  acre  lots  for  $10,  the  power  of  the  j sides  the  utility  of  such  a branch  as  a place  for  keep- 
tnanufacturing  capitalist  in  reducing  the  wages  of  ; ing  safely  and  disbursing  the  public  money,  it  is  be- 
labor would  be  greatly  diminished;  because;  when  lieved  that  the  coinage  might  be  greatly  augmented 
those  lands  were  thus  reduced  in  price,  those  who  by  the  existence  of  a branch  of  the  mint  at  that  great 
live  by  tlie  wages  of  labor  could  purchase  farms  at  city.  It  is  there  that  t *o-lhirds  of  the  revenue  is 
these  low  rates,  ami  cultivate  the  soil  for  themselves  annually  collected — the  whole  ol  which,  under  the 
ami  families,  instead  of  working  for  others  twelve  j operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  would  be 
hours  a day  in  the  manufactories.  Reduce  the  price  received  in  specie. 

which  the  laborer  must  pay  for  the  public  domain;  | Of  that  amount,  a very  large  sum  would  be  re- 
bitng  thus  the  mean,  of  purchase  within  his  power;  cejveij  jn  coin  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in 
pi  event  all  speculation  and  monopoly  in  the  public  j foreign  gold  coins — aii  of  which  could  be  speedily 
l.imJs;  confine  the  sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  in  j c onverled,  upon  the  spot,  into  our  own  coins  of  gold 
limited  quantities;  preserve  these  hundreds  of  rnil-  ! silver.  The  amount  also  of  such  foreign  coin 
iions  ol  acres,  lor  ages  to  come,  as  homes  tor  the  t brought  by  emigrants  lo  the  city  of  New  York  is 
poor  and.  oppressed;  reduce  the  taxes,  by  reducing  I very  considerable;  a large  portion  of  which  would 
the  land,  and  bringing  down  the  prices  which  the  , f}M(|  j(S  way  |0  ifre  branch  of  the  mint  for  rccoinage: 
poor  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  tor  all  the  necessa-  , foreign  gold  coin3  do  not,  and  it  is  feared  will 
ries  and  comiorls  ol  lile,  and  more  will  be  done  n0[  circulate  generally  as  a currency,  notwithstanding 
tor  the  benefit  ol  American  labor  than  if  millions  lliey  are  made  a tender  bylaw.  The  rate  at  which 
were  added  to  the  profits  of  manufacturing  capital  by  ; these  coins  are  fixed  by  law  is  not  familiar  to  the 
the  enactment  ol  a protective  tariff.  J people;  the  denomination  of  such  com  is  inconve* 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  corning  into  of-  ' nie.nl;  the  parts  into  w hich  it  is  divided  are  not  deci- 

fice,  found  the  revenues  deposite  1 with  banks.  The  j mal;  the  tales  at  which  it  is  taken  vary  in  different 

law  establishing  the  independent  treasury  was  re-  ■ parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  inconvenient  in  the  way 

pealed;  and  the  secretary  had  no  power  to  re-estab-  of  ready  transfer  in  counting;  it  is  more  difficult,  in 
lish  that  system.  Congress  had  not  only  repealed  common  use,  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the 


that  law,  but,  as  a substitute,  had  adopted  the  pre- 
sent system  of  deposite  batiks,  and  prohibited  chang- 
ing any  one  of  those  for  another  bank,  except  for 


counterfeit  foreign  coin;  and  the  stamp  upon  it  is  not 
familiar  to  (lie  people — from  all  which  causes,  fo- 
reign gold  coin  does  not,  and  will  not,  circulate  ge- 


specified  reasons.  No  alternative  was  left  but  to  I nerally  as  a currency  among  the  people.  In  many 
continue  the  existing  system  until  congress  should  | of  the  hanks,  nearly  the  whole -of  their  specie  is  kept 
think  proper  to  change  it.  That  change,  it  is  hoped,  1 in  every  variety  of  foreign  gold  coin;  and  when  it  is 
will  now  he  made  by  a return  lo  the  treasury  of  the  | tendered  by  then  in  payment  of  their  notes,  the  great 
constitution.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  hanks  is  the  ! body  of  the  people,  not  being  familiar  with  these 
constant  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  currency;  | coins,  do  not  receive  them;  and  thus  the  circulation 
and  this  evil  is  augmented  by  the  deposite  of  the  re-  jof  a gold  currency  is,  to  a great  extent,  defeated. — 
venue  with  banks,  whether  stale  or  national.  The  j If  these  coins  were  converted  at  our  mint,  or  branch 
only  proper  course  for  the  government  is  to  keep  its  | minis,  into  the  eagie,  the  half  eagle,  and  quarter  ea- 
o’.vri  mo  .ey  separate  from  all  hanks  and  bankers,  in  ! gie,  we  should  speedily  have  a large  supply  of  Ame- 


own  treasury  — whether  in  the  mint,  branch 
mints,  or  ether  government  agencies — arid  to  use 
oniy  gold  ami  silver  com  in  all  receipts  and  d is 
oursements.  The  business  of  Die  country  will  be 
more  safe  when  an  adequate  supply  of  specie  is 
kept  wilhm  our  limits,  arid  its  circulation  encourag- 
ed by  all  the  means  within  Die  power  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

li  this  government,  and  the  states,  and  the  people, 
unite  m suppressing  Die  use  of  specie,  au  adequate 
supply,  for  want  of  a demand,  cannot  be  kept  within 
our  limits;  and  the  condition  of  the  business  and  cur- 
rency ol  the  country  will  be  perilous  and  uncertain. 
It  will  he  completely  within  the  power  of  the  banks, 
wtiose  paper  will  constitute  the  exclusive  circula- 
tion of  Die  whole  community.  Nor  will  it  be  useful 
to  establish  a constitutional  treasury,  if  it  is  to  receive 
or  disburse  the  paper  of  banks.  Separation  trom  the 


rican  gold  coin,  and  it  would  very  soon  be  brought 
into  common  use  as  a currency,  and  thus  give  to  it 
greater  stability,  and  greater  security  to  all  the  bu- 
siness of  the  country.  A considerable  amount  of  fo- 
reign gold  coin  has,  during  the  present  year,  under 
the  directions  of  this  department,  been  converted  into 
American  gold  coin;  hut  the  process  would  be  much 
more  rapid  if  aided  ny  the  organization  of  the  consti- 
tutional treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  a branch 
of  the  mint  at  tiie  great  commercial  emperium  of  the 
Union.  With  the  mint  and  branch  mints  as  deposi- 
tories, the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  other  re- 
ceivers of  public  moneys,  w helher  of  lands  or  customs, 
would  tie  inconsiderable,  and  the  government  could 
be  readily  protected  from  all  loses  of  such  sums  by 
adequate  bonds,  and  the  po.ver,  by  la  v,  to  convict 
and  punish  as  criminals  all  who  embezzle  the  public 
moneys. 
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It  is  believed,  under  =uch  a system,  that  nn  defaults 
would  take  place,  and  I hat  the  public  moneys  would  j 
be  safely  kept  and  disbursed  in  gold  and  silver.  This 
government  is  made,  by  the  constitution,  the  guar- 
dian of  a specie  currency.  That  currency  can  only 
be  coined,  and  its  value  regulated,  by  this  govern- 
ment. It  is  one  of  its  first  duties  to  supply  such  a 
currency,  by  an  efficient  mint,  and  by  general  regu- 
lations of  the  coinage;  but  in  vain  u ill  it  attempt  to  ; 
perform  that  duty,  if,  when  coin  is  made  or  regulat- 
ed in  value,  this  government  dispenses  with  its  use,  I 
and  expels  it  from  circulation,  or  drives  it  out  of  the 
country,  by  substituting  the  paper  of  banks  in  all  the 
transactions  of  the  government. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  advance  so  surely  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  an  adequate  supply  of 
specie,  diffused  throughout  every  portion  of  the  Ui  - 
ion,  and  constituting,  to  a great  extent  the  ordinary 
circulation  everywhere  among  the  people.  It  is  a 
currency  that  will  never  break  nor  fail;  it  will  nei- ; 
ther  expand  nor  contract  beyond  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  the  country;  it  will  lead  to  no  extravagant 
speculations  at  one  time,  to  be  followed  by  certain 
depression  at  another;  nor  will  labor  ever  be  robbed  ; 
of  its  reward  by  the  depreciation  of  such  currency,  j 
There  is  no  danger  that  wc  shall  have  too  much  gold  j 
and  silver  in  actual  circulation,  or  too  small  an  | 
amount  of  hank  paper,  or  that  any  injury  ever  will 
be  inflicted  upon  (he  business  of  the  country,  hy  a 
diminution  of  the  circulation  of  '.he  paper  ol  hank5,' 
and  the  substitution  in  its  place,  to  that  extent,  ol 
gold  and  silver.  Even  their  most  ardent  advocates  ; 
must  admit  that  banks  are  subject  to  periodical  ex-  j 
pansions  and  contractions,  and  that  tlm  evil  would  i 
be  increased  by  giving  them  the  funds  of  the  go-  ■ 
vernment  to  loan,  and  by  receiving  ami  disbursing 
nothing  but  their  paper. 

It  is  believed  that  the  permanent  interest  of  every 
class  of  Ihe  people  will  be  advanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  that  the 
manufacturers  especially  will  derive  great  benefits 
from  its  adoption.  It  will  give  stability  to  all  their  | 
operations,  and  insure  them,  to  a great  extent,  against  | 
those  fluctuations,  expansions,  and  contractions  of 
the  currency  so  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  By 
guarding  against  inflations  of  the  currency,  it  will 
have  a tendency  to  chock  periodical  excesses  of  fo- 
reign importations  purchased  in  fact  upon  c re d it; 
while  loans  from  banks, .or  dangerous  enlargements 
of  their  business,  and  excessive  is-ues  of  their  paper, 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  Whilst  a sound  anil 
stable  currency  guards  the  manufacturer  against  ex-; 
cessive  importations  from  abroad,  it  protects  him 
from  disasters  at  home,  and  from  those  ruinous  re- 
vulsions in  which  so  many  thousands  are  reduced  to 
bankruptcy.  The  tariff,  if  followed,  as  in  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  checks  it  certainly  soon  will  be, 
by  an  inflated  currency,  whilst  it  thus  enhances  the 
expenses  of  manufacturing  at  home,  will  speedily 
and  certainly  raise  prices  up  to  the  whole  amount  ol 
tne  dutv,  so  as  to  repeal  the  operation  of  that  duly 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  and  enable  the  foreign 
importer  again  to  flood  the  market,  at  the  enhanced 
prices  arising  from  an  inflated  currency.  But  soon 
the  revulsion  co  nes,  and  all  are  overwhelmed  in  a 
common  ruin.  The  currency  is  reduced  below  the 
wants  of  the  country,  by  a sudden  and  ruinous  con- 
traction; and  the  labor  and  industry  of  years  are 
required  to  repair  the  mischief.  Stability,  both  in 
the  tariff  and  tile  currency,  is  what  the  manufac 
turer  should  most  desire.  Let  the  tariff  be  perma- 
nently adjusted,  by  a return  to  reasonable  and  mo 
derate  revenue  duties — which,  even  when  imposed 
truly  and  in  good  faith  for  that  purpose,  will  yield 
sufficient  advantage  to  afford  reasonable  profits; 
and  let  this  permanent  system  (and  none  other  can 
be  permanent)  be  established , and  accompanied  by  a 
stable  currency — and  the  manufacturer,  in  a senes 
of  years,  will  derive  the  greatest  benefits  from  the 
system. 

The  present  system  cannot  be  permanent.  It  is 
too  unequal  and  unjust — too  exorbitant  and  oppres- 
sive, and  too  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution.  If  the  manufacturer 
thinks  that  this  system  can  be  permanent,  let  him 
look  to  the  constant  changes  which  have  attended  all 
attempts  to  establish  arid  continue  a protective  tariff. 
The  first  tariff  was  based  in  part  upon  the  principle 
of  very  moderate  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures; and  the  result  has  been,  as  appears  by  the  table 
heretofore  annexed,  that  the  tariff  has  been  chang- 
ed and  modified  thli  ty  times  since  that  period — being 
more  than  once  on  an  average,  for  every  congress 
since  the  government  was  founded;  and  one  of  these 
tariffs  was  in  itself  a system  of  annual  changes, 
operating  through  a period  of  ten  years.  Ol  these 
changes  fourteen  have  oeen  general,  and  sixteen 
special.  From  1816  onward,  these  changes  have 
been  most  Irequent;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  perma- 
nency from  anything  but  a revenue  tariff'.  Stability 


is  what  the  manufacturer  should  desire  and  especial- 
ly that  that  question  should  ho  taken  out  of  the 
arena  of  politics,  bv  a just  and  permanent  settle 
menl.  A great  number  of  tables  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  the  tariff,  compiled  from  the  official  docu- 
ments, accompanying  this  report.  Some  of  these 
tables  exhibit  the  operation  of  each  of  our  tariffs, 
from  the. organization  of  the  government  to  the  pre 
sent  period.  In  order  to  enable  the  secretary  to 
comply  with  the  direction  of  the  acts  of  congress 
requiring  him  in  his  annual  report  to  suggest  ‘-plans 
for  improving  or  increasing  the  revenues,”  and  to 
give  • information  to  congress  in  adopting  inodes  of 
raising”  the  revenue,  two  circulars  were  issued, 
published  and  generally  distributed  propounding  va-  ] 
rious  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  and  re-  | 
questing  replies.  Some  answers  have  been  receiv  [ 
ed,  from  friends  as  well  as  opponents,  of  the  tariff;  ' 
but  the  secretary  regrets  that  the  manufacturers, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  declined  answering 
these  questions  or  communicating  any  information  as 
regards  their  profits  and  surplus, or  in  relati  >n  to  the 
wages  of  labor.  An  abstract  of  all  that  is  deemed 
useful  in  the«e  renlies,  together  with  a copy  of  t>  >ih 
the  circulars,  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  coast  surveys  is  rapidly  progressing — having 
been  extended  eastward  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Vlas-  I 
sachusetts,  and  southward  nearly  to  the  dividing  line 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  on  the  Chesapeake.  Two  ] 
new  centres  of  operation  have  been  opened,  under  j 
the  sanction  of  Ibis  department,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  the  work 
may  be  spread  until  the  parts  unite.  Important  po- 
sitions for  forts,  navy  yards,  harbors,  and  light  houses 
present  themselves  along  this  interesting  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
and  the  island-,  guarding  the  interior  channel  between 
Mobile  and  N.  Orleans.  Great  economy  exists  in  the 
administration  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  coast  j 
survey;  and  every  effort  is  made  by  the  superinteri-  j 
dent  to  press  the  work  onward  to  a completion. — j 
Three  charts  resulting  from  the  survey  have  been 
published  within  the  past  year,  and  five  more  are 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  This  great  work  is 
most  honorable  to  the  science  of  our  country,  most 
useful  to  our  navy  and  commercial  marine,  and  in 
connexion  with  our  light  houses,  must  decrease  the 
cost  of  freight  and  in-urance,  as  well  as  the  risk  of 
life  and  property.  Great  attention  has  been  given  ; 
by  this  department  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
our  light  house  system.  The  various  improvements 
suggested  by  experience  at  home  or  abroad  — the  | 
relative  advantages  of  gas  and  oil,  of  reflectors,  l 
lenticular  and  revolving  light-,  the  local  on  and 
construction  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  Hie  mode 
of  keeping  the  light — are  ail  being  fully  and  care- 
fully investigated,  and  a report,  it  is  believed  will  be 
readv  during  the  present  session  of  congress.  From 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Capes  of  Florida,  and  thence 
westward,  onr  coast  is  badly  lighted,  as  well  as 
the  great  lakes  of  tiie  north  and  west;  and  nu me 
rous  wrecks,  often  accompanied  with  loss  of  life  arid 
property,  seem  to  require  the  interposition  of  con- 
gress. 

Such  portion  of  the  charts  of  the  exploring  expe- 
dition as  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  this  de- 
partment were  distributed  fur  the  benefit  of  our 
whale  ships.  These  valuable  charts  embrace  the 
survey  of  many  hitherto  almost  unexplored  regions 
ami  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  a part  of  the 
coast  ol  Oregon,  and  must  be  eminently  useful  for 
many  purposes,  but  especially  to  our  seamen  and 
merchants  eng  ged  in  the  whale  fishery.  In  pursu 
ance  of  a resolution  of  congress,  a report  is  in  pro- 
gress of  preparation  as  regards  the  I)  inks  and  curren- 
cy, and  also  in  relation  to  statistics;  and  these,  with 
all  other  reports  required  from  this  department,  will 
be  presented  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  ol  the 
present  session. 

In  presenting  his  annual  report,  in  obedience  to 
the  law,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  submits  li is 
vie  vs  with  undissembled  diflidem  e — consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  all  his  errors  of  judgment  will  oe  cor- 
rected by  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  guided  and  directed  by  that  overruling 
Providence  which  has  blessed  the  unexampled  pro- 
gress of  this  great  and  happy  Union. 

R J.  WALKER. 

Secretary  of  Ike  treasury. 

Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 

S/ieakcr  of  the  house  of  representatives. 


REPORT  of  the  SECR.EI’AR\  of  the  NAVV. 

Navy  department,  Dec  1,  1845- 
Sir:  During  the  past  year  the  usual  squadrons  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  Slates  have  been  maintained. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  Commodore  Smith  had  com 
manii  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Plymouth.  Ho 


would  have  despatched  the  Plymouth  to  Ihe  Black 
sea,  but  leave  was  relu-ed  by  the  O lomau  pole  - 
He  conducted  -mr  newly  appointed  cmi-iii  to  Tan- 
giers,  and  insured  his  reception. 

Our  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  have  usually  been 
inactive  at  Port  Mahon,  during  the  winter;  tin-  can 
be  obviated  by  an  interchange  of  service.  *’he  Ply- 
mouth mis,  liiercfore,  been  directed  to  join  the  Bra- 
zil squadron,  and  the  Cumberland  his  returned 
home;  their  plain  s will  be  taken  at  the  opening  of 
the  season  hy  a part  of  the.  present  African  squadron. 

The  African  squadron  was  organized  by  Commo- 
dore Perry,  by  whom  good  sanitary  regulations  were 
established.  He  was  relieved  by  Commodore  Skin- 
ner, in  the  Jamestown,  who  has  shown  equal  consid- 
eration for  the  liualih  of  all  under  Ins  command. — 
Vet  the  Prebie  and  the  Truxlon  contracted  disea-e, 
and,  as  an  aci  of  humanity,  were  ordered  to  return 
home.  The  Southampton  li  -s  been  sent,  out  with 
stores,  to  remain  on  the  coast.  The  Marion  auj 
D dpiim  followed  as  a reinforcement.  The  B -xer 
I-  (lesuned  for  the  same  station,  and  will  sail  imme- 
diately. The  Cumberland,  bearing  t lie  broad  pen- 
nant ol  Commodore  Read,  will  proceed  in  January 
to  relieve  (lie  Jamestown  and  Yorklown,  winch  will 
then  repair  to  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  Brazil  station,  Commodore  Rousseau,  the 
first  olfi  ;er  west  oi  the  Alleganies  ever  selected  to 
command  a -quadron,  relieve-  Commodore  Turner. 
The  Raritan  will  repair  to  the  home  squadron;  ihe 
Boston  is  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  Stales. — 

1 tie  Columbia,  tbe  Saratoga,  the  Plymouth  and  the 
Bainbndge  will,  for  the  present,  cunsutule  the  Brazil 
squadron. 

Commodore  Parker,  after  a very  successful  cruise, 
returned  from  the  Asiatic  station  in  deptember, 
bringing  home  the  Brandywine,  the  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Perry.  At  the  Bay  ol  Islands,  Captain  McKee- 
ver,  iu  the  St  Louis,  had  the  happiness  to  render  > al- 
ii ble  seiviee  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  infant  British 
settlement. 

In  May,  Commodore  Biddle  sailed  for  tbe  East 
Indies,  in  command  of  the  Columbus  ship  ol  the 
line,  and  the  Vincennes,  bearing  the  minister  to 
China,  and  the  ratified  treaty  between  the  United 
Stales  and  tbe  Chinese  emperor.  The  health  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Everett,  the  minister,  having  induced  his  re- 
turn, the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Commodore  Biddle, 
who  will  doubtless  show  that  an  able  and  gallant 
naval  officer  conducts  satisfactorily  all  affairs  entrus- 
ted to  him. 

The  Constitution  is  on  her  return  from  China,  after 
having  visited  different  pjrls  and  islands  in  the  In- 
dian seas. 

The  Pacific  sq  ladron,  under  Commodore  Sioat, 
has  consisted  ol  the  Savannah,  Ihe  Levanl,  tile  War- 
ren, and  the  Stiark.  Tue  luree  first  will  return  in 
1846,  and  will  be  relieved  hy  tbe  Congress,  the 
Portsmouth,  and  the  Cyan*.  The  difficulty  oi  com- 
municating w ah  our  snips  in  Hie  Pacific  makes  it 
proper  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  a puhlic  ail 
through  our  own  territory  to  a convenient  port  m tne 
straits  of  Juan  da  Fuoa.  Arrangements  snouid  also 
be  made,  at  tne  earliest  day  lhaL  is  proper,  lor  gel- 
ling supplies  for  our  Pa  rifle  squadron  from  our  own 
soil  and  our  own  citizens  in  that  region. 

The  home  squadron  has  been  under  the  command 
I of  Commodoi e Conner,  wiio  has  distinguished  him- 
sell  by  sound  judgment  in  l .e  performance  of  ms  nu 
ty.  His  luree,  which  eousi-led  ol  tne  Pot  mao,  tne 
Falmouth,  the  Vandalia,  lilt  Lawrence,  and  .lie  Bu- 
rners, was  weakened  Dy  the  return  of  the  Vamiana, 
which  vtsiled  Hayti,  and  was  driven  home  by  ihe 
yellow  fever,  contracted  at  Purlau  Prince,  where  she 
had  been  ordered  on  duty.  The  squadron  w as  in- 
creased by  lilt-  Princeton  and  Porpoise,  II. e St.  Ma- 
ry’s and  tne  Saratoga,  under  Commodore  Stockton, 
and  soon  alter  by  the  John  Adams,  and  the  steamship 
Mississippi.  Tne  aggregate  force  of  Com.no  lore 
Conner  was  mncli  larger  than  has  usually  rallied  un- 
der one  American  pennant,  It  gave  efficient  protec- 
tion to  our  interests  in  tlie  Gull  ol  Mexico,  and  con- 
tributed to  spread  a sense  oi  security  over  our  coun- 
try to  its  extreme  li  ml  ol  the  Del  Norte. 

Deeming  it  of  great  importance  lu  become  acquain- 
ted vv < tn  llie  navy  yards  and  estaolishmeuts  cunnecl- 
ed  with  the  navy,  ihaie,  during  the  past  summer, 
visaed  all  ol  them,  except  those  at  Pemacuta  and  at 
Memphis.  They  are  generally  m excellent  order. 
The  principal  improvements  in  progress  at  those  I 
visited  are  at  Brooklyn,  where  the  work  on  the  dry- 
doek  is  advancing  with  efficiency  and  economy  . 

Tlie  vicinity  to  a city  w hich  is  the  emporium  of  na- 
val stores,  and  is  crowded  with  seamen,  shipbuilders, 
and  excellent  mechanics  of  ail  kinds,  gives  to  that 
yard  great  facilities  for  the  prumpt  repair  and  equip- 
ment of  ships  of  war. 
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At  the  naval  a«vlnni  in  Philadelphia , more  than  a 
hundred  veteran  sailors  are  enjoying  the  ample  pro- 
vision wisely  reserved  for  the  comfort  of  their  de- 
clining years.  Yet,  [ would  earnestly  advise  that 
the  buildingsof  the  asylum,  at  their  present  location, 
be  never  enlarged,  but  that,  after  it  is  full,  new  pen- 
sioners shold  be  placed  in  some  salubrious  spot  near 
the  ocean,  where  the  aged  seaman  can  watch  ships 
as  they  come  and  go,  arid  have  old  familiar  objects 
within  his  sight. 

The  charge  on  the  navy  hospital  fund,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  communication  from  the  bureau  of 
medicine,  was  incurred  in  1844,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  at  whose  urgent 
suggestion,  houses  for  the  governor  and  surgeon  of 
the  asylum  were  authorized  to  be  erected.  The  ex- 
penditures have  been  circumscribed;  and  the  recom- 
mendation to  encroach  still  further  on  the  fund,  by 
erecting  other  dwellings  at  other  stations,  has  not 
been  complied  with.  The  fund  should  be  sacredly 
reserved  (or  the  immediate  and  personal  benefit  of 
those  from  whose  earnings  it  has  accrued.  Nor  have 
I thought  it  just  to  continue  to  appropriate  a large 
part  of  the  buildings  at  the  asylum  to  the  use  of  the 
midshipmen  who  were  preparing  for  the  established 
examination,  previous  to  their  passing  to  a higher 
grade. 

Congress  in  its  great  desire  to  improve  the  navy, 
had  permitted  the  department  to  employ  professors 
and  instructors,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $'28,200; 
and  it  had  been  usual,  besides  the  few  employed  at 
the  receiving  ships  and  the  naval  asylum,  to  send 
professors  with  the  midshipmen  into  every  ocean  and 
clime.  But  the  ship  is  not  friendly  to  study;  and  the 
office  of  professor  rapidly  degenerated  into  a sine- 
cure often  r.ot  so  much  was  done  as  the  elder  officers 
would  cheerfully  do  for  their  juniors;  the  teachers  on 
board  the  receiving  ships  gave  little  instruction,  or 
none  whatever;  so  that  the  expenditure  was  fruitless 
of  great  results.  Many  of  the  professors  were  able 
and  willing,  but  the  system  was  a bad  one.  i he  idea 
naturally  suggested  itself  ol  seizing  the  time  when 
the  midshipmen  are  on  shore  and  appropriating  it  to 
their  culture.  Instead  of  sending  migratory  profes- 
sors to  sea,  with  each  handful  of  midshipmen,  the 
midshipmen  themselves,  in  the  intervals  between 
sea  duty,  might  be  collected  in  a body,  and  devote 
their  time  to  suitable  instruction.  For  the  pay  of  the 
instructors  congress  has  provided.  In  looking  out 
for  a modest  shelter  for  the  pupils,  I was  encouraged 
to  ask  for  Fort  Severn,  at  Annapolis.  Tiie  transler 
was  readily  made,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  a school  was  immediately  organized,  on  an  un- 
ostentatious and  frugal  plan.  Ttiis  institution,  by 
giving  some  preliminary  instruction  to  the  midship- 
men before  their  first  cruise,  by  extending  an  affec- 
tionate but  firm  supervision  over  them  as  they  re- 
turn from  sea,  by  providing  for  them  suitable  cul- 
ture before  they  pass  to  a higher  grade,  by  rejecting 
from  the  service  ail  who  fail  in  capacity  or  in  good 
disposition  to  use  their  time  well,  will  go  far  to  ren- 
ovate and  improve  the  American  navy. 

The  plan  pursued  has  been  unpretending,  but,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prove  efficient.  A few  prolessors  give 
more  and  belter  instruction  than  four— and— twenty  at 
sea.  No  supernumerary  officer  lias  been  ordered  to 
Annapolis;  no  idle  man  is  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment. Commander  Buchanan,  to  whom  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  was  intrusted,  has  carried  his 
instructions  into  effect  with  precisi an  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  with  a vvise  adaptation  of  simple  and  mod- 
erate means  to  a great  and  noble  end.  Let  not  con- 
gress infer  that  new  expenses  are  to  be  incurred. — 
Less  than  the  amount  that  has  hitherto  been  at  the 
disposition  of  the  department  for  purposes  ol  cul- 
ture will  support  the  school,  and  repair  and  enlarge 
the  quarters,  received  from  the  hospitality  ol  the 
army. 

At  Washington  the  admirable  instruments  provi- 
ded lor  the  ouserv.,lory  have  been  placed  under  the 
charge  of  officers  ol  the  navy,  who  are  well  aware 
that  die  opportunities  afforded  them  ior  ad  vancing  as- 
tronomical science,  are  unequalled  on  tins  continent, 
and  scarcely  surpassed  in  Europe.  Results  honora- 
ble to  the  country  may,  therefore,  be  justly  expected 
ot  them.  From  that  institution  charts  are  furnished 
to  the  navy  at  cost;  and  the  instruments  used  at  sea 
are  there  preserved, corrected,  and  repaired.  Would 
it  not  be  well  that  the  plates  ol  all  charts  authorized 
by  congress  to  be  engraved  should  be  deposited  there, 
as  the  place  most  appropriate  for  Iheir  preservation 
and  use? 

it  is  a subject  of  great  regret  that  the  pressure  of 
business  left  no  opportunity  to  visit  the  yards- at  the 
south  and  southwest.  The  plans  for  their  improve- 
ment should  be  such  as  will  not  interfere  with  or  in- 
jure each  other. 

Pensacola  by  its  position  arrests  public  attention. 
The  security  of  our  naval  power  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 


ico depends,  in  a great  measure,  on  its  condition  and 
resources.  The  events  of  the  summer  show  conclu- 
sively the  necessity  for  a liberal  provision  at  that  sta 
tion  of  all  the  means  essential  to  a weli-furnished  and 
efficient  navy  yard.  A large  estimate  for  that  yard 
is  therefore  presented,  although  1 desire  to  await 
further  information  before  fina’ly  approving  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  its  expenditure. 

Memphis,  on  the  contrary,  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  ori  an  ocean  river,  yet  a thousand  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  inappropriate  for  the  repair  of  ships  of 
war;  but,  in  building  steamships,  it  may  compete 
with  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia — .with  Sf. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  ai.d  Pittsburg,  lilies,  moreover, 

, just  below  the  hemp  growing  region,  and  is  recom- 
| mended  by  its  position  for  the  establishment  of  the 
1 manufacture  of  cordage.  A rope-walk,  with  the  la- 
test improvements,  is  Iherefore  proposed,  so  that  the 
J west  may  not  only  produce,  but  manufacture,  the 
hemp  used  for  the  American  navy, 
j I have  disapproved  some  of  the  details  of  the  plan 
j proposed  for  the  navy  yard  at  Memphis,  because  it 
I was  framed  on  a scale  of  extravagant  expenditure, 
which,  for  the  mere  work  of  preparation,  would  have 
consumed  many  years,  and  would  have  cost,  by  esti- 
mate, at  least  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  con 
! templates  the  residence  of  many  officers,  civil  and 
! navai,  who,  in  any  event,  would  be  useless.  1 re- 
i commend  that  congress  confine  the  use  of  the  mo- 
! neys  it  may  appropriate,  first,  to  the  immediate  con- 
, struetion  of  a rope-walk,  and  next,  to  simple  ar- 
rangements for  building  and  equipping  steamers. — 
To  introduce  at  the  west  the.  manufacture  of  Ameri- 
can hemp  for  the  navy,  will  prove  a national  benefit, 
j The  United  States  should  produce  all  the  hemp 
used  in  its  navy.  Enterprise,  climate,  and  soil, 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  raised  and  prepared,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  at  prices  within  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  law.  To  insure  that  end,  I gave  the  sub- 
ject early  and  continued  attention;  and  nothing  but 
j American  hemp  has  been  received  under  any  con- 
; tract  made  since  I came  into  the  department.  Find 
ing,  by  short  experience,  that  to  insist  on  the  inspec- 
tion at  Charlestown,  as  heretofore  practised,  would 
be  injurious  to  the  western  planter,  I directed  that, 
while  all  who  had  made  contracts  at  prices  based 
upon  inspection  and  delivery  at  Charlestown,  should 
be  held  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  purchases  should 
he  made  of  31)0  tons,  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
to  he  delivered  and  finally  inspected  at  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis. 

The  subject  of  lake  defences  is  reserved  for  a spe- 
cial communication. 

The  care  of  the  reservations  and  plantations  of 
live  oak,  I recommend,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
land  office,  which  alone  ha3  tile  proper  means  of  as- 
certaining titles,  and  which  can  a sume  the  charge 
with  less  expense  and  greater  efficiency  than  this  de- 
partment. 

I may  ask  leave  during  the  winter  to  present  some 
'suggestions  on  the  organization  of  the  department 
' and  its  bureaus. 

The  present  contract  system  requires  modification, 
so  that  no  fraud  to  the  United  States  may  shield  it- 
self under  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  contracts  be  giv- 
en out  at  prices  exceeding  the  market  price. 

The  balance  of  appropriations  on  hand  will,  it  is 
j believed,  with  ihe  exercise  of  rigid  economy,  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  the  remainder  of  the  fiscai  year.  The 
estimates  for  the  next  year  contemplate  no  increase 
in  the  force  employed  during  the  present.  Those 
for  the  civil  department  are  precisely  the  same  as 
were  granted  for  the  current  year.  For  the  improve- 
ment of  yards  and  docks,  1 recommend  only  what  the 
chief  of  that  bureau  declares  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Some  of  the  shore  stations,  which  had  been 
needlessly  multiplied,  have  been  abolished:  in  trans- 
mitting the  estimate  for  the  remainder,  I am  far 
from  expressing  an  opinion  that  no  further  reduc- 
tion should  be  made.  The  estimate  for  provisions 
and  that  fr  pay  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  present  re- 
striction by  law  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men; 
hut  the  estimate  for  pay,  without  proper  retrench- 
ments by  congress,  may  prove  deficient. 

As  the  marine  corps  is  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  navy  department,  it  becomes  mv  duty  to  pre- 
sent the  estimates  for  its  support.  1 is  services  on 
ship-uoard  are  highly  valued;  its  evil  consists  in  its 
luxury  of  field  officers,  u ho  have  no  duties  to  perforin 
proportionate  to  their  pay  and  emolvinents.  During 
itie  past  year  this  burden  has  been  increased.  By  a 
deeisum  of  your  predecessor,  an  addition  tias  been 
made  to  the  pay  of  its  gallant  colonel  commandant; 
and  although  the  procedure  on  which  the  decision 
rests  has  never  had  the  sanction  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  apparently  conflicts  with  law,  1 
have  not  felt  justified  in  withdrawing  from  the  con- 
sideration and  decision  of  congress  the  estimates  of 
that  officer  for  his  own  increased  pay  and  the  pay  of 
his  aid  de  camp,  an  officer  heretofore  unknown  to  the 


corps  and  of  doubtful  propriety.  Tue  marine  corps 
is  not  a brigade — not  even  a regiment.  It  is  never 
assembled;  seldom  even  does  a full  company  come 
together.  It  serves  in  small  detachments,  command- 
ed chiefly  by  junior  officers.  Though  about  two 
thirds  of  the  corps  were,  in  summer,  on  ship-hoard, 
all  the  field  officers  remain  on  shore.  Of  thirteen 
capLams,  but  one  is  at  sea;  of  forty  lieutenants,  about 
seven  are  at  sea.  At  one  shore  station,  a major,  a 
captain,  and  three  lieutenants  have  had  charge  of 
about  23  rmn.  An  increase  of  the  officers  of  the 
corps  is,  therefore,  not  needed  for  naval  purposes, 
even  ori  an  increase  of  the  men. 

For  the  increase  of  the  navy  no  estimates  are  pre- 
sented. The  department  awaits,  on  that  subject,  the 
instruction  of  congress.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  comparison  with  other  nations,  our  navy  is 
poorly  supplied  with  sea  going  steamers — which 
cannot,  indeed,  in  the  present  stale  of  science,  form 
the  main  reliance  of  a squadron,  but  as  auxiliaries, 
are  of  vast  advantage.  The  Mississippi  and  the 
Princeton  are  onr  only  efficient  vessels  of  that  char- 
acter on  the  ocean.  Should  it  be  determined  to  in- 
crease this  class  of  ships,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
best  experience  should  be  consulted  in  their  construc- 
tion; and  the  doubtful  novelties,  especially  such  as 
conflict  with  ihe  known  laws  of  mechanical  forces, 
should  he  disregarded. 

I earnestly  hope  that  our  gallant  navy,  during  the 
next  year,  as  heretofore,  may  perform  its  whole  du- 
ty, displaying  the  flag  of  our  republic  in  every  ocean, 
protecting  our  commerce,  extending  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge,  overawing  semi-barbarous  na- 
tions, restraining  the  piratical  traffic  in  African 
slaves,  and  by  its  presence  promoting  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  mankind. 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  efficiency.  It  has 
able  and  skillful  officers,  who  compete  with  alacrity 
fer  every  post  of  danger  or  adventure.  Its  men  ex- 
cel in  seamanship,  courage,  and  fidelity  to  their 
country.  Unsuited  to  purposes  of  maratime  domin- 
ion, it  inspires  respect  for  the  American  flag  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Yet  a regard  for  its  best  interests, 
a desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  meritorious  of- 
ficers, anil  a sense  of  justice  to  the  country,  induce 
me  to  add,  that  its  annual  cost  is  disproportionate  to 
its  magnitude;  and  the  system  of  its  organization  and 
preferments  deprives  merit  of  hope,  by  conferring 
the  highest  rank  in  the  profession  without  much  re- 
gard to  capacity  or  previous  activity  in  the  public 
service. 

Age  alone  now  claims  precedence — though  that 
claim  is  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  and  unsus- 
t a i ned  by  law.  Seniority  demands  prom  ition  as 
its  right,  and  the  highest  rank  and  pay  are  awarded 
to  the  longest  life.  Yet  the  chances  are  that  the 
oldest  are  not  the  most  meritorious.  Excel! :nce 
seeks  the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself,  and  is  se- 
lected for  the  moat  perilous  and  wasting  service; 
while  mediocnty  fails  to  be  employ"d,  and  obtains 
length  of  days  io  safe  and  affluent  retirement.  Pro- 
motion by  seniority  is  a premium  upon  inactivity. 

Many  of  the  best  among  the  older  officers  received 
high  promotion  while  comparatively  in  early  life. — 
The  younger  oflictrs  of  to-day  are  equally  full  of 
talent  and  ambition;  but  the  present  system  refuses 
to  them  the  opportunity  of  command  while,  life  is  in 
its  vigor,  and  reserves  it  for  the  decline  of  their  pow- 
ers. In  consequence,  the  average  age  of  captains  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  is  already  nearly  sixty. — 
The  average  number  of  annual  promotions  is  about 
two.  The  average  age  of  commanders,  from  whom 
captains  are  and  should  be  taken,  is  not  much  less 
Ilian  fifty.  From  their  great  number,  the  little  sea- 
service  to  which  they  are  called  is  favorable  to  lon- 
gevity. Continue  the  present  usage  twenty  years 
longer,  and,  while  hope  will  be  crushed  in  the  young 
men  in  the  service,  the  class  of  commanders  will  it- 
self he  composed  of  none  but  aged  men,  and  there  will 
not  be  a captain  under  ihseescore  years  and  ten. 

This  custom  discourages  the  most  worthy,  and 
leads  the  incapable  and  the  indolent  to  cling  with 
tenacity  to  their  commissions. 

Why  should  the  incapable  be  promoted?  Why 
should  they  he  allowed  to  postpone  the  promotion  of 
the  capable?  Why  should  gallantry,  temperance,  in- 
tegrity in  t e payment  of  debts,  distinction  by  ser- 
vice at  sea,  weigh  no  more  than  opposite  considera- 
tions? Why  should  men  deficient  in  capacity  and  in- 
experienced iri  their  profession  be  advanced,  and,  as 
a consequence,  officers  with  every  naval  and  manly 
virtue,  and  the  brilliancy  and  vigor  of  matured  pow- 
ers, be  left  to  wait  till  great  age  gives  them  the  pre- 
ferment which  genius,  alacrity,  and  merit  could  not 
attain? 

No  naval  service  can  maintain  an  efficient  and  ele- 
vated character  under  a long  continuance  of  a system 
which  levels  merit  and  demerit,  and  tends  to  change 
the  profession  of  the  navy  from  a career  of  rewarded 
honor  to  a career  for  a livelihood  It  is  not  strange. 
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undei’  this  system,  that  t tie  navy  even  contains  a very 
few  officers  who  (lave  scarcely  been  at  sea,  and  some 
who  have  not  seen  sea-service  enough  to  accomplish 
them  in  the  proper  qualifications  of  their  profession. 

Those  that  are  capable — and  our  service  abounds 
in  them —those  and  those  only  should  be  promoted. 
The  office  of  captain  in  the  navy  is  a high  executive 
trust.  Like  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  he 
considers  himself  as  appointed  for  life.  The  oldest 
captain  when  m service,  receives  a salary  equal  to 
that  of  a justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States;  the  pay  of  the  youngest  captain,  even  when 
doing  no  duty,  and  only  wailing  orders,  is  much  above 
the  average  salary  of  the  district  judges  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.  He  bears  the  flag  of  the  country  to  for- 
eign climes;  he  has  authority  over  officers  and  men; 
he  directs  the  power  of  armed  squadrons;  he  is  the 
protector  of  the  persons  and  interests  of  our  citizens 
abroad.  The  body  of  captains  should  be  a body  of 
chosen  men.  There  should  not  be  among  the  num- 
ber one  of  doubtful  merit.  The  nomination  and 
confirmation  to  that  post  should  be  acts  of  solemnity, 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  country,  enhanced  in  val- 
ue by  approving  public  opinion,  and  conceded  to 
those  only  whose  characters  and  career  are  guaran- 
tees of  honorable  conduct  and  professional  merit  all 
their  life  long. 

Selection,  it  is  objected,  will  degenerate  into  fa- 
voritism. In  promotions  there  should  certainly  be 
no  favor.  The  records  of  the  department,  or  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  officers,  will  disclose  profes- 
sional merit.  If  these  could  be  disregarded,  the 
senate  may  interpose.  If  the  senate  yields,  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  the  press,  the  vigilance  of  party, 
the  restorative  influence  of  the  popular  will,  would, 
in  the  end,  make  impartiality  a necessary, — would 
certainly  protect  merit  from  neglect.  Indiscrimi- 
nate promotion  is  injustice  to  the  country,  and,  if 
persevered  in,  will  prove  fatal  to  the  navy. 

The  efficiency  of  the  service  demands  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  officers  in  active  service  or  await- 
ing it.  Sudden,  indiscriminate,  and  excessive  pro- 
motions compel  the  recommendation  of  such  a re- 
duction. There  are  so  many  captains  and  comman- 
ders, that,  under  existing  laws,  were  all  capable  of 
commands,  and  each  cruise  to  consist  of  three  years, 
each  captain  would  be  at  sea  onee  in  twelve  years, 
each  commander  once  in  eighteen  years.  This  evil 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  last  congress;  and  the 
power  so  necessary  to  the  service,  ot  placing  a re- 
luctant officer  on  furlough,  was  restored  to  the  de- 
partment. I have  been  informed  that  this  power 
was  granted  wi  h a view  to  have  a large  part  of  the 
captains  and  commanders  put  on  half  pay.  But  it 
does  not  fully  appear  so  on  the  record,  i'he  experi- 
ence of  the  summer  leaves  me  confident  in  the  belief 
that  a large  number  of  captains  and  commanders 
might,  with  public  auvantage,  be  placed  on  furlough, 
and  smaller  proportions  of  other  grades.  Should 
congress  direct  Hus  to  be  done,  their  will  can,  per- 
haps, be  carried  into  effect  with  less  division  of  opin- 
ion in  the  service  than  might  at  first  be  apprehended 
— especially  if  the  furlough  pay  were  in  some  cases 
to  be  oue  half  the  pay  of  officers  on  duty  at  sea.  A 
board  ol  officers,  properly  constituted,  and  the  re- 
cords of  the  department,  with  other  information 
within  reach,  would  readily  make  the  necessary  dis- 
criminations. 

The  service  should  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
carrying  along  so  very  much  greater  a number  of  of- 
ficers than  can  be  employed.  It  is  not  just  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  to  retain  on  pay,  as  wait- 
ing orders,  men  who,  since  their  promotions,  have 
received  orders,  and,  from  the  excess  of  officers, 
and  lor  other  reasons,  can  never  receive  them. — 
None  should  have  the  pay  a - waiting  orders  out  those 
who  are  one  day  to  receive  orders,  and  are  able  and 
willing  to  obey  them.  Some  very  lew  have  lived  at 
ease  on  shore  for  so  many  inactive  years,  having  no 
connexion  with  the  navy  but  to  take  rank  and  pay, 
that  a want  ol  knowledge  of  iheir  profession  lias  be 
come  added  to  original  inaptitude  for  die  service. 

The  benefit  ol  the  country,  by  pursuing  the  couise 
1 have  proposed,  would  be  iuealo-.iiabfe.  They  wbo 
know  our  officers  will  agree  that,  alter  proper  duui- 
nulious,  you  might  in  vain  look  ihrougn  me  world 
for  a service  that  would  do  more  honor  to  its  coun- 
try. 

Wherever  the  principle  of  discrimination  has  been 
applied,  the  navy  nas  been  Ueiiefitled  Some  years 
ago  me  rule  was  esublisn  d lur  the  corps  oi  suige- 
ons,  and  the  tesuil  has  given  the  navy  j boby  of  well 
educaluu  and  well  liuiued  surgeons,  ol  winch  any 
nation  . lghl  be  proud. 

The  same  system  has  been  applied  duimgthe 
summer  to  the  engineers,  and  wun  very  beneficial 
results.  It  is  tfie  only  system  which  will  shut  the 
door  against  lavor,  and  prevent  the  offices  in  the  na- 
vy from  becoming  branches  of  ari  uuautnonzeJ  pen- 
sion list. 


This  is  seen  most  decidedly  in  the  cpse  of  masters. 
The  United  States  navy  has  the  grade  of  master — a 
high  station,  well  paid,  and  requiring  great  ability 
and  experience  at  sea.  Full  pay  is  given  to  thirty- 
one  masters;  of  this  number,  some  are,  and  have 
ever  been,  incompetent  of  their  duty;  nor  can  I learn 
that  more  than  six  or  five,  or  perhaps  four  or  three, 
are  able  to  navigate  a ship.  Those  who  are,  and  by 
an  examination  prove  themselves  to  have  ever  been, 
incompetent,  should  be  discharged;  the  rest  should  be 
employed  in  their  turn  at  sea,  or  be  put  on  half- 
pay. 

To  the  younger  branch  of  the  service  1 have  felt 
no  scruple  to  extend  somewhat  further  than  was 
heretofore  usual  the  principle  of  discrimination,  by 
authority  of  the  department.  The  number  of  mid- 
shipmen lias  gradually  become  so  reduced,  that  new 
appointments  begin  to  be  made.  A medical  survey, 
and  an  examination  of  the  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment, have  been  prescribed. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  a system  of  free 
competition  for  appointments  could  be  devised, 
which  would  preclude  all  possibility  of  favoritism. 
I ought  also  to  add,  that  many  of  the  best  friends  of 
of  the  navy  believe  the  nnmherof  midshipmen  should 
be  brought  within  a still  narrower  limit  than  that 
which  is  at  present  established  by  law.  If  congress 
also  should  be  of  that  opinion,  1 would  recommend 
that  for  every  five  vacancies  which  may  occur,  two 
only  should  be  filled,  until  the  number  is  still  far- 
ther reduced. 

I regret  to  be  obliged  to  ask  the  interposition  ofcon- 
gress  for  new  legislation  respecting  the  corps  of  pur- 
sers. The  law  of  August  26,  1842,  gives  them  “on 
leave  or  waiting  orders,  the  same  pay  as  surgeons;” 
that  is,  large  and  increasing  pay  according  to  the 
number  of  years  they  have  been  in  the  service,  with- 
out reference  to  their  sea-duty  or  present  merit. — 
Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  old  purser,  do- 
ing nothing  on  shore,  is  frequently  paid  more  than 
the  faithful  young  purser,  whom  duty  carries  round 
the  world. 

The  consequence  is  naturally  a great  love  of  the 
shore.  Will  not  congress  remedy  this,  and  make  it 
for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  pursers  to  perform  their 
duty  at  sea?  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  Iheir  num- 
ber needs  no  increase. 

In  the  army,  disbursing  officers  periodically  come 
before  the  senate  to  be  confirmed  anew.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  navy,  and 
to  require  that  pursers  should,  once  in  every  few 
years,  be  subject  to  re-appointment?  And  would  it 
not  be  a good  rule  that  no  purser  should  be  re-ap- 
pointed,  who  has  not,  within  a reasonable  period  per- 
formed a cruise? 

Changes  in  the  present  law  are  needed  to  protect 
the  treasury.  Balances  are  sometimes  retained  too 
long — for  which  the  best  remedy  is  prompt  settle- 
ments. Three  months  are  now  allowed  to  disburs- 
ing officers  within  the  United  Slates  to  render  their 
accounts.  The  efficient  pursers  will  agree  unani- 
mously that  for  them  forty-five  days  are  ample  for 
the  purpose.  If  congress  will  establish  that  limit, 
I believe  the  auditor  will  be  able  to  settle  their  ac- 
counts within  the  next  forty-five  days,  to  the  im- 
mense benefit  of  themselves  and  the  public  service 
Moneys  can  only  come  into  their  hands  on  specific 
requisitions  for  specific  purposes,  and  ought  never  to 
be  diverted  by  them  to  the  payment  of  their  own 
claims, real  or  pretended, against  the  U.  States,  i’hese 
claims,  in  some  cases  extend  back  twenty  years,  and, 
when  traced  to  their  origin  are  not  unfrequemly  found 
to  be  based  upon  services  which,  when  rendered 
were  recognized  as  a regular  duly.  Such  unfounded 
demands,  pursers  sometimes  pay  by  retaining  public 
money  in  their  hands,  constituting  themselves  judges 
m their  o*n  cases,  and  vexaliously  persist  in  carry- 
ing Ihem  forward  in  their  -accounts,  after  they  have 
heen  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  legally  constituted 
authorities.  If  p ursers  desire  to  hold  large  sums 
ol  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  contending  in 
courts  against  the  decision  of  the  accounting  officers, 
sustained  by  the  opinions  of  tile  attorney  general, 
they  should  first  become  private  citizens;  lor  while 
they  are  contending  the  government  most  lose  then- 
services  or  expose  itself  to  the  charge  of  undue  ad- 
vantage, in  sending  them  from  home.  It  is  more 
over  manifestly  unsafe  to  trust  them,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  lurlher  amounts  of  the  puulic 
money.  This  subject  calls  for  the  action  of  con- 
gress. 

The  law  of  January  31,  1823,  requires  that  dis 
oursing  officers  who  fail  to  render  their  accounts 
for  sen  lenient  in  due  tune  shall  be  promptly  report 
ed  to  the  President,  of  the  United  Slates,  and  dis- 
missed from  the  pubic  service.  Might  not  this  law 
oe  extended  with  great  propriety  and  advantage  to 
those  who,  upon  a settlement  of  their  accounts,  are 
reported  83  holding  balances,  and  who,  on  req  nsi- 
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lion  by  the  proper  authority,  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay 
lido  the  treasury  the  public  money  remaining  in 
tiieir  hands?  Although  the  aggregate  number  of 
disbursing  officers  in  the  service  need  not  be  increas- 
ed, an  improvement  might  be  made,  by  establishing 
within  the  present  limit,  the  grade  of  assistant  pur- 
sers. The  services  of  this  grade  would  be  chiefly 
called  for  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  their  pay  being 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  their  responsibility, 
might  properly  be  less  than  than  that  of  the  pursers. 
As  vacancies  occur  among  the  pursers,  these  assist- 
ants, if  on  examination  they  proved  themselves  to  be 
fitly  trained  for  the  higher  duties  of  their  profession, 
might  well  be  promoted.  A system  would  thus  be 
formed  which  would  prevent  the  appointment  of  the 
inexpi  rinced  and  incompetent. 

The  excess  of  officers  exists  almost  exclusively  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  navy.  Of  the  forward  of- 
ficers, the  interest  of  the  service  demand  th3t  the 
number,  especially  of  boatswains  and  gunners,  should 
be  a little  increased.  If  permission  were  granted  to 
appoint  six  acting  boatswains,  and  as  many  acting 
gunners,  it  would  be  but  a reasonable  alleviation  to 
a class  of  men  who  now,  from  their  limited  number, 
are  almost  always  at  sea. 

It  has  been  my  strenuous  endeavor  to  make  the 
condition  of  the  seamen  in  the  public  employ  such 
as  congress  designed.  The  apprentice  system,  as 
heretofore  regulated,  though  it  has  produced  some 
excellent  seamen,  has  not  been  wholly  successful; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  failure  has  arisen  from 
defects  of  arrangement,  and  not  from  the  system  it- 
self. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  revive  it,  in  a 
simple,  unpretending  form,  and  with  the  hope  of 
beneficial  results  in  the  increase  of  accomplished 
American  seamen.  Meantime,  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine, of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men,  readily 
yields  patriotic  and  skilful  crews  to  our  stops  of  war. 
The  limitation  of  these  to  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men  has  never  in  the  past  summer  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  has  had  a wholesome  effect  in  compel- 
ling reductions  at  the  naval  stations  at  home. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  navy  that  our  sailors  are  held 
by  affeclion  and  choice.  They  enlist  voluntarily; 
they  are  freely  discharged  on  their  return  from  a 
cruise;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  readily  enlist 
again.  They  love  the  service;  and,  on  whatever  sea 
they  are  found,  they  are  Americans  at  heart. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  break  up  a violation  of 
law  which  has  to  long  existed  on  ship-board.  The 
mercy  of  the  statute  entrusts  the  power  of  the  lash 
exclusively  to  the  commanding  officer.  N > other 
officer  worthy  of  command  will  inflict  punishment, 
except  after  due  examination  into  the  offences  charg- 
ed. The  former  custom  of  delegating  ibis  power  to 
subordinate  officers  is  a flagrant  violation  of  the  will 
of  congress  and  the  people.  The  men  have  rights, 
and  must  he  protected  in  them.  Experience  shows 
that  discipline  is  never  so  good  as  when  the  com- 
manding officer  sets  the  example  of  subordination, 
by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Ins  country. 

Freedom  to  enter  the  service;  protection  in  their 
rights  during  their  service;  freedom  to  leave  it  after 
a cruise;  skilful  medical  attention,  with  comfortable 
quarters  at  naval  hospitals,  in  case  of  sickness;  a 
pension  in  case  of  disability;  a home  at  the  naval 
asylum  in  old  age — these  provisions  show  that  the 
sailor  has  not  been  neglected  by  his  countrymen. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  repeat- 
ing that  the  evils  in  uur  navy  to  whic  h 1 have  called 
attention  spring  from  the  defects  in  the  system  that 
has  been  followed,  rather  than  from  the  want  of 
proper  personal  qualities  in  the  officers.  A period 
of  peace,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  many  continue, 
left  employment  at  sea  without  the  strong  attraction 
that  co  nes  from  the  imminence  ol  danger  a.  d the 
pro-pect  of  winning  renown;  and  the  department, 
wluie  it  possesses  authority  lo  summon  into  activity 
tne  services  of  all,  without  exception,  has  yet  had 
no  ••pporlumlies  of  rewarding  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  alacrity  and  capacity.  An  exploring 
expedition  was,  indeed,  sent  lortri  and  k pi  at  sea 
for  a long  series  ol  years;  and  many  eases  ol  ordi- 
nary employment  tiave  imposed  great  hardships  and 
privations;  out  not  a lieutenant  or  a midshipman  lias 
in  any  one  msian  e received  so  much  as  die  siigiue--l 
ad vaucemeiil  beyond  those  who  remained  during  Uie 
same  period  on  sliore  or  at  easierslation-.  Ours  is  me 
only  service  where  ctivity  and  inactivity  have  hired 
alike;  and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  of  the  capacity 
and  integrity  of  our  officers,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
talent  whn  h a proper  system  would  call  forth,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  usage  ol  indifference,  which  pre- 
vails in  no  oilier  country,  and  ought  no  longer  lo 
prevail  in  our  own,  the  sentiments  oi  honor  and  the 
pnde  of  prolessional  duty  have  still  educated  gallant 
officers  enough  to  secure  to  our  navy  the  confidence 
oi  the  country  ,.nd  the  respect  of  the  world. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

To  the  Presides?  of  the  United  States. 
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The  British  Minister  The  Boston  Post  started  a 
paragraph  some  days  since  which  indicated  that  ihe 
British  government  had  disapproved  of  Mr.  Pakenhatn 
having  rejected  the  offer  made  by  President  Poll;,  to 
compromise  die  Oregon  dispute  tty  dividing  the  territory 
on  the  ‘i9di  deg.  of  latimde.  without  previously  consulting 
ins  government,  and  that  he  would  in  consequence  he 
recalled.  O her  papers  also  give  some  countenance  to 
such  a report.  The  Poston  being  interrogated,  ret  uses 
to  give  its  authority,  and  utters  a somewhat  qua  lined  ver- 
sion of  the  affair.  YVe  doubt  its  truth  entirely . A loi- 
ter was  received  in  New  York  last  week  from  Mr.  Pa 
kenham  stating  in  substance,  that  he  was  not  then  advised 
of  having  been  recalled  or  superseded. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  makes  the 
following  curious  remark: 

“Since  tiie  publication  of  t he  Oregon  correspondence, 
the  impression  has  prevailed  (hat  arbitration  may  yet  be 
resorted  to  and  with  success.  One  r<  asou  given  for  the 
rejection  of  arbitration,  when  proposed  10  Mr.  Calhoun, 
was  that  the  resources  of  negotiation  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted. Plie  objection  does  not 'now  apply.-’ 

Mexico.  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  7 1 h ulf.  are  received. 
Tile  Mexican  government  were  occupied  in  delibera'ing 
on  the  negotiation  with  the  U.  Slates.  Some  of  ihei. 
journals  denounce  the  president  and  cabinet  in  the  ,-e- 
verest  terms  for  entertaining  the  proposition  to  part  with 
Texas  to  the  Del  Norte,  anl  call  upon  the  army  to 
interfere  and  punish  the  “traitors” 

South  America.  Buenos  Ayres  papers  to  the  4ili, 
Montevideo  to  tue  7th,  and  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  2Ut  Oc- 
tober, are  icceived.  Tiie  allied  French  and  English 
blockading  squadron  had  seized  a number  of  small  ves- 
sels from  Parana  and  the  coast.  The  French  and  E ig- 
listi  charges  were  to  leave  Buenos  Ayres  forthwith,  and 
that  port  was  to  be  rigidly  blockaded.  Mr.  Brent,  the 
U S.  charge,  made  nis  formal  protest  against  the  block- 
ade on  the  ‘23d  September,  and  his  example  was  f .Mow- 
ed by  the  Portuguese  charge.  The  combined  squadron 
consisted  of  15  English  and  11  French  sail 

’j  iie  Emperor  of  Brazil  arrive  i at  St.  Catherine  on 
the  II tli  ol  O 'tuber,  in  five, days,  and  would  proceed  to 
Rio  Grande  on  the  2ttii.  Voluminous  and  exstatic  ac- 
counts are  given  of  his  reception. 

Business  Circles.  Tiie  Cambria  brings  us  htell- 
geuce  that  the  Bank  of  England  lias  again  advanced 
their  rates  of  discount.  From  the  6 h November  they 
demand  3g  percent,  and  rumor  says  they  intend  to  go 
up  to  4.  The  effect  of  this  movement  was  decisive  as 
to  others  of  the  railroad  projects,  many  of  which  are 
now  abandoned  and  it  is  alleged  it  was  with  a 
view  to  that  precamion  that  the  advance  in  inte 
rest  has  been  demanded.  Watching  thecurrent  of  spe- 
cie howevc,  we  judge  that  the  precaution  is  nut  alone 
influenced  by  that  consideration.  The  tide,  which  con- 
tinued to  flow  inward  so  long,  has  changed,  ami  a! 
though  the  English  papers  boast  of  the  receipt  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  continent,  the  fact  that  the  comparative 
statements  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  a number  of 
weeks,  show  a continued  diminution  of  bullion,  and 
that  it  showed  a decrease  in  its  issue  department  during 
the  week  from  the  1st  to  the  Sth  November  of  £73,113 
silver  bullion,  and  £97,344  gold  ami  silver  coin  m the 
banking  department — say  nearly  $8U0,00J.  convinces  us 
that  the  tide  has  turned — let  the  world  lookout. 

British  public  funds  had  experienced  a slight  depres- 
sion— consuls  96ja96£.  Railroad  shares  are  quoted  as 
“firm  for  the  registered  ruaas’’ — t he  speculative  projects 
all  prostrate. 

Tirade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  comparatively 
prostrated.  ‘The  state  ol  the  crops — of  railroad  specu- 
lations, and  of  foreign  affairs,  depressed  everything.” 

American  provision  trade,  f at  her  dull. 

American  wool  auracis  much  attention  in  England. 

Sugars  Had  advanced  3 s.  per  hundred,  and  the  stock 
on  haitu  10, 0(JO  l.hds.  less  than  last  season. 

Rice  was  also  scarce,  and  in  demand  for  shipping  to 
the  continent. 

Cotton  —Liverpool,  Nov.  M th.  The  sales  of  the  week 
amount  to  35.0d0  hales,  ol  which  12,000  on  speculation, 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  cabinet  councils  had  been 
employed  in  considering  the  Oregon  difficulties.  On 
Monday  7,000  bales  were  taken  on  speculation,  and  the 
trade  w ere  in  market  replenishing  their  stock  which  had 
declined  materially  within  the  last  two  months.  Yet 
barely  a variation  was  perceptible  in  prices. 

Report  from  the  15 th  till  theJSlh  Nov  There  is  no 
change  whatever  in  prices  in  any  description  of  cotton 
since  Friday  last.  The  daily  business  is  only  moderate, 
but  transactions  at  very  firm  sieady  prices.  The  total 
sales  since  Friday  amount  to  about  10,000  bales.  To-day 
2,000  bales  have  been  sold. 

Flour.  The  first  publication  of  intelligence  said  to 
be  by  the  Cambria,  was  no  doubt  a manoeuvre  of  specu- 
lators, under  the  influence  of  which,  previous  prices 
were  not  only  maintained,  but  advanced  upon.  Sub.-e 
quent  publications  giving  the  true  state  ol  the  British  mar- 
ket, sunn  turned  the  scale,  and  a considerable  depres 
sioti  of  price  followed  At  New  York  $6.25  was  obtain- 
ed tor  12,000  bbls.  for  exportation  on  Wednesday,  mak 
ing  about  30,000  in  all,  that  was  to  be  shipped  during 
the  week.  The  inspections  of  the  week  at  Baltimore 
amounted  to  nearly  16,000  bbis. — prices  ranging  from 
§5.621  to  $5.75. 

Cotton  Goods  exported  from  Boston  during  Novem- 


: her  amounted  to  8 7 39  biles  and  •■a-es.  Total  mr  she 
| last  six  mouths  45  232  against  43,619  same  rime  last 
year.  The  foreign  shipments  have  increased  2 1 52  hales 
and  the  domestic  decreased  730  bales.  The  largest 
exports  in  November  were,  to  Philadelphia  2 553  hales, 
Bultimo  e 1 200,  Ne,v  York  1.154,  Manilla  914,  New 
; O leans  635,  Charleston  625.  Sandwich  Islands.  425. 
j The  exports  of  ice  in  Nov.  wete  1,246  tons,  for  six 
J months  14,979  ions. 

j Money  Market.  A few  weeks  ago  money  was  seek- 
ling  safe  customers  in  the  New  York  market  at  4jr5  per 
j cent,  even  at  long  dates.  The  rate  this  week  at  the 
banks ot  that  city  have  been  G.i7  per  cent,  at  short  dates, 

' and  o lv  c nice  p iper  done. 

The  Pliiiadelp  ia  American  of  the  6 h says;  “The 
offerings  at  our  hanks  for  the  last  week,  have  been  much 
larger  than  heretofore,  and  have  now  readied  an  amount 
beyond  their  inclination,  if  not  their  ability,  to  discount. 
■An  instance  is  thus  afi’rrded  that  the  money  market  is 
I tightening,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
I out  door  rates  of  fair  paper  have  advanced  to  7|  and  8, 
percent. 

j Latest — the  mail  just  in,  brings  lmfortn  ition  that  the 

1 panic  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  stocks  had  somewhat 
i recovered. 

I Fork  Business.  On  the  morning  of  ihe  1st  instant 
jibe  rams  at  Cincinnati  were  4 37ja4  59  for  heavy,  but 
! during  that  day  declined  fully  10  -cuts.  On  the  2d  some 
; hundred  head  brought  4 37ja4  50  for  those  weighing 


__Co'4.;tu;tcu  a to  N .wiSATi  w.  T.ie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  having,  with  very  commendable  promptitude, 
laid  before  congress  the  aim  ual  statement  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  for  thj  year  ending  30th  June,  1845,  the 
Constitution  furnishes  the  following  brief  summary  uf 
the  renort. 

Imports  and  Exports  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1845, 
IMPORTS. 

Specie  and  buffion  $4  070.242 

Foreign  goods  free  of  duty  IS  077,598 

Di  paying  ad  valorem  duties  60,191,862 
D.)  do  specific  do  3 1.914.862 


EXPORTS. 

Specie  and  bullion 
Foreign  goods  free  of  duty 

Do  paying  ad  valorem  duties 
Do  do  specific  do 

Total  re  exported 
D onestic  produce  exported 
Gold  and  silver  coin 


117  254,564 

$7,762,049 
2 413  050 
2 107.292 
3,004,439 

35,346  830 
98,453  330 
841.416 


over  2J0  lbs,  4 25  for  those  under  that  weight.  At  Al- 
ton. Illinois,  on  i he  27, h ult.  3 50  fir  .over  200  ins.  wr. 
and  ranging  from  that  down  to  $3  fur  mirier  that  weight 
j Tli-  number  ol  hogs  that  will  he  killed  this  season  in 
the  western  states  will  far  exceed  that  of  last  season — 
land  they  are  in  much  better  condition  also.  Western 
i drovers  have  refrained  from  driving  their  hogs  to  the 
j Cnrolmas  this  season,  apprehensive  of  not  meeting  with 
| corn  to  Iced  hem  on  the  road. 

j European  Tariffs.  A French  nobleman,  the  Due 
de  Croy,  lately  brought  the  coffins  containing  the  re- 
j mains  of  his  ancestors,  from  a place  in  Belgium,  for  re- 
l interment  in  his  family  vault.  The  inexorable  custom 
| house  functionaries  on  the  frontier  cha-ged  him  2j  francs 
lor  the  contents  of  the  coffins  as  old  bones. 

Wheat.  The  Chicago  (Mich.)  Journal  of  the  24 ih 
Nov.  states  tiie  amount  of  wheat  in  store  at  that  place, 
ton  the  22,1  at  326,824  bushels.  Before  naviga'ioti  re- 

■ opens  the  Journal  calculates  that  at  least  one  million  of 
; bushels  v\  ill  be  accumulated  there,  beside-'  a prop  » donate 

qiantity  of  pork,  beef,  corn,  and  other  edibles.  No 
! (ear  of  famine  in  Chicago.  Price  of  wheat  73  a 77  cts. 

Upwards  of  200.0>)0  bush,  of  wheat  have  been  sent  to 
I market  this  season  already  from  Union  county,  Pa. 

I The  price  of  wheal  declined  rapidly  in  our  ports  since 
J the  reception  of  the  news  by  the  Cambria.  The  best 
j red  will  not  command  more  than  115  a 117. 

Potato E Rot.  The  Yarmouth  Register,  in  order  to 
I ascertain  lacts  in  relation  to  the  disease,  addressed  en- 
quiries to  fifty  producers.  “Are  yuur  potatoes  affected 
by  the  rot? — Went  kind  of  manure  did  you  use?’’ — h is 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  from  replies,  that  potatoes  ma- 
nured by  sea  weed  alone,  are  nut  injured  by  tiie  rot-’ 

' Tricks  of  Trade  Appear  to  have  been  played  up- 
on the  Boston  Editors,  no  doubt  with  design  to  specula- 
tions similar  to  what  was  recently  practised  upon  the 
• southern  markets,  by  detaining  the  mails.  The  papers 
.takmg  from  the*  Cambria  for  ihe  Aden,  Advertiser, 
i Cornier,  Post,  and  other  offices,  were  detained  for  a 

■ number  of  hours,  where,  or  by  , whom,  tiie  Adas  off-  is 
I $ tOU  reward  for  deteciiug.  No  doubt  the  speculator.? 

have  connived  (to  real. ze  a hundred  times  that  amount 
fry  the  operation.  Let  tiie  affair  he  silicJ  mid  the  ac- 
tors hung  up  as  a specticlc 

The  Boston  Journal  says — “ft  seems  from  the  testi- 
mony ot  Mr.  Tewksbury,  the  pilot,  that  a b >at  came  a- 
loug  side  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  P.  M.,  on  Thurs- 
day, asked  fir  papers  for  die  Merchant’s  Exchange,  and 
the  packages  for  the  different  newspapers  in  the  ciiy 
were  placed  on  board  this  boat.  The  pilot  distinctly 
heard  the  names  of  the  papers  called,  as  the  packages 
were  thrown  into  the  boat  and  the  person  furnished, 
for  the  morning  offices,  a list  of  passengers  as  usual  — 
Hud  these  packages  been  fanhluiiy  delivered,  the  loreign 
news  would  have  been  published  in  the  papers  of  yester- 
day morning,  but  they  were  detained  from  the  posses- 
sion of  ail,  iiil  ahiT  n ne  o’cl  ick,  when  the  news  had 
been  despatched  to  New  Y”ork,  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
uf  Banner t’s  Hi  raid. 

Black  lead.  Accounts  have  been  received  at 
Lloyd’s  of  the  discovery  of  black  lead  mines  at  Davi.-’ 
Straits.  The  Engle,  Straiten,  at  Leith  Roads,  from  that 
place,  lias  about  100  tons  on  board,  and  would  have  had 
a full  cargo,  but  ran  short  of  powder  tor  blasting.  She 
left  the  Magnet,  of  Peterhead,  loading, -with  from  30  to 
40  t ns  on  board.  The  Comet  and  Venus,  of  Leith,  had 
just  commenced. 

Deaths  At  Baltimore  63,  of  which  16  wore  under 
one  year;  15  frc-e  colored;  4 slaves;  8 died  of  consump- 
tion and  6 of  small  p >x;  this  week. 

Amongst  the  deaths  announced  by  the  last  arrival 
from  England  nr e.  the  earl  of  Verulam,  on  the  19. h Oct. 
age  71;  Lady  Duuxiger  Hollund,  on  the  17th  Oct.  age  76; 
Lord  Uartland,  Ireland,  on  the  11th;  the  light  lion. 
Wm.  Dund.iss,  second  .son  of  the  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  in  Scotland, 


| 114,646.606 

\ To'al  of  Imports  and  Exports  231,901,170 

i’he  Imports  and  Exports  ol  specie  during  the  year  were 
| Imports  $4,070,242 

! Exports  8,606,495 

Excess.  Exports  4,536  253 

; The  am  iunt  of  the  above  imports  and  exports,  which 
; were  carried  in  American  and  Foreign  vessels,  is  as  fol- 
i iws; 

j Foreign  goods  imported  in  Am  vessels  $102,433,481 

i Do  re-exported  in  do  11,459,319 

Domestic  produce  exported  in  do  75,483,123 

139.380  923 

Foreign  goods  imported  in  Foreign  vessels  $14  816.033 
Di  re  exported  in  do  3,837  51! 

Domestic  produce  exported  in  do  23.S16.653 

j $4  2,520,247 ' 

• The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  with  their  crews, 
entering  ami  d aring  from  the  United  States,  were  as 
, follows:  Crews. 

N".  Tonnage.  Men  Boys. 

I American  vessels  entered  8,133  2 035.486  99,020  2.562 

j Do  cleared  8,197  2,053.977  100.794  2,462 


Total  American, 
Foreign  vessels  entered 
Do  cleared 


16  330  4 039.463  199  814  5,024 
5 590  910  563  55,315  700 

5.533  930,275  54,657  7z0 


! Total  Foreign  11.173  1.843  833  109,972  1,420 
| Tue  tonnage  belonging  to  the  Lhiited  States,  on  the 
: 30d>  June,  1345,  is  as  follows,  in  tons  and  95ths: 
Regis’ered  permanent 
Dj  temporary 

Total  registered  1,095.172  44 

Enrolled  and  licensed — permanent  l,264,06u  44 

Do  do  temporary  13,233  62 

I Total  enrolled  and  licensed  1,282  344  II 

Licensed  under  20  tons — permanent  32,320  45 

j Do  do  temporary  7 165  01 

! Total  licensed  under  20  tons  39  485  46 

1 Aggregate  ol  ihe  above  tonnage  2.417,002  06 

The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  the  Whale  ttihe- 
ly  is  190  695  65 

\ Do  steamboat  tonnage  6.4JI  51 

The  proportion  of  enrolled  and  licensed 
I tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
! is  ' _ 1,190,893  27 

in  flic  cod  fishery  69. 825  66 

in  the  mackerel  hshery  21.514  05 

Total  1,232,344  11 

The  proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 

(as  above)  winch  consists  of  steamboats, 
is  313,527  07 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1345, 
is  ' 1,033  00 

And  their  tonnage  is  146,013  02 

Public  defositfs.  Toe  amount  of  money  in  the  de  * 
positories  of  the  United  States  government  on  the  Is1 
instant,  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  secretary  of  the  irea' 
sury,  was  §8,922,885  43. 

The  army.  Lieut.  Jones  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  28th  ult.,  in  nine  days  from  Corpus  Christi.  He 
left  the  army  as  heretofore  reported, — all  well  and  quiet. 

Naval.  A board  of  inspectors  and  engineers  have 
been  despatched  from  Washington  to  Norfolk,  to  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  the  Potomac  frigate,  and  probably 
of  the  Princeton  steamer,  also. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  expected  at  Washington  to-day. 

Mr.  Webster  has  arrived  there. 

Henry  Clay.  A letter  from  Danville,  Ky.,  states  that 
Mr.  Clay  is  auou:  to  visit  New  Orleans,  and  will  proba- 
bly spend  the  winter  in  Cuba,  with  the  hope  of  benefit- 
ing his  health. 

The  Hudson  river  remained  navigable  100  miles 
above  New  York,  at  last  dates  from  'hence. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Is  War  Brewing’  Are  we  Ready?  Wlial  has 
already  transpired  in  the  United  States  Senate  since 
the  meeting  of  congress,  sufficiently  fortifies  all  that 
has  been  uttered  for  some  weeks  past,  under  this 
caption.  To  the  proceedings  of  congress  and  more 
particularly  to  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  contained  in  this  number,  and  to  that  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in-our  last,  we  refer  for  am- 
ple illustration  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

It  is  a singular  feature  in  the  present  position  of 
our  relations  with  Gieal  Britain,  that  the  opponents 
of  the  administration  have  expressed  not  the  slight- 
est objection  to  the  executive  exercise  of  the  negotia- 
ting power,  untrammelled  by  any  attempt  at  instruc- 
tions, or  making  any  movement  indicating  a want  of 
of  due  confidence  in  their  managing  the  negotiation 
so  as  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country. 
Opposition  generally  exhibits  itself  in  at  least  ques- 
tioning, sometimes  endeavoring  to  obstruct  the  ne- 
gotiations of  those  in  power.  No  movement  of  the 
kind  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  nego- 
tiation. The  president  officially  signifies  that  his  ef- 
fort to  negotiate  has  failed,  and  proposes  measures 
for  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  country.  No  intima- 
tion has  been  made  of  a design  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
position to  question  the  prudence  with  which  the  ne- 
gotiation has  been  conducted,  or  to  arrest  the  decision 
to  which  the  president  lias  arrived. 

On  Ihe  contrary,  we  observe  distinct  intimations 
that  if  the  president  considers  it  available  now  to 
urge  the  dispute  to  the  last  exlremiiy,  and  to  assert 
and  maintain  “peaceably  if  we  can— forcibly  if  we 
must,’’  the  right  of  this  country  to  the  “whole  of 
Oregon” — the  whig  party,  as  a party,  will  make  no 
forma!  opposition.  They  will  leave  the  responsi- 
bility with  ttiose  who  have  all  the  departments  of 
government  in  their  own  hands,  and  ought  to  be  best 
able  to  judge  wisely  in  the  premises.  So  far  from 
showing  any  captious  opposition  on  the  occasion,  it 
is  the  whig  presses  almost  exclusively  that  are,  at 
this  moment,  loud  in  calling  for  preparations,  en- 
deavoring to  awaken  the  country  to  the  necessity  of 
immediately  arming,  a n J of  providing  ways  and 
means  lor  sustaining  a severe  conflict.  Several  of 
the.  leaders  of  the  party  have  already  assured  the 
majority  in  congress  that  they  were  prepared  to  go 
as  tar  as  they  who  dared  the  farthest  in  maintaining  Ihe 
just  claims  of  our  country.  There  will  be  no  two 
parties  in  this  oountry,  depend  upon  it,  as  between 
a foreign  government  and  our  own,  if  a war  ensues, 
although  we  may,  an  I no  doubt  will,  continue  to  dis- 
pute with  eacli  other  as  to  who  may  be  best  quali- 
fied to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  eounlry  through 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  such  a war  will  in- 
cur. A republic,  must  be  capable  of  sustaining  such  a 
difference  of  sentiment  in  times  oi  danger  as  well  as 
in  times  of  peace,  or  it  is  an  unsafe  reliance  for  any 
people  to  trust  to,  as  a form  of  government. 

Another  singular  feature  of  the  present  political 
attitude  is,  that  whilst  the  opposition  presse?are 
urging  preparations  for  a war— the  papers  of  the 
other  party  invariably  treat  this  anxiety  as  a party 
trick,  designed  to  raise  an  unnecissary  “war  panic” 
— under  which  caption  their  lucubrations  frequently 
appear. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  whilst  the  administration  it- 
self, in  all  its  official  communications,  as  well  as 
those  of  its  several  departments,  remain  absolutely 
silent  as  to(any  preparations  for  a war,  which  would 
appear,  at  least,  to  be  probable,  if  the  course  recom- 
mended in  the  message  be  carried  out  by  congress,  that 
the  presses  of  the  party  should  be  ridiculing  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  opponents,  that  it  is  high  time  to 
prepare  for  war? 

The  motion  ordering  an  inquiry  as  to  the  defences  of 
the  country,  in  the  seriate,  proceeded  from  Gen.  Cass. 
During  the  debate,  he  promptly  and  explicitly  contra- 
dicted the  suggestion,  that  the  motion  was  in  conse- 
quence of  any  familiarity  between  himself  and  the 
administration.  It  was  not  an  administration  move. 

It  is  of  course,  in  such  a moment  of  uncertainty, 
that  all  kinds  of  rumors  are  afloat.  It  is  the  very 
harvest  of  tire  daily  and  party  presses  and  the  corps 
of  letter- writers  to  keep  public  anxiety  up  at  a fe- 
verish pitch.  A few  days  ago,  we  had  Mr.  Paken- 
ham  recalled  in  dudgeon — next  day  we  had  the  Ore- 
gon negotiation  transferred  to  Mr.  McLane,  at  Lon- 
don. To-day  we  have  Mr.  Pakenham  and  Mr.  Buch- 
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anan  closeted  in  close  confab  for  some  hours.  The 
following  are  given  as  mere  specimens  of  the  on  ci its 
that  are.  flying  from  the  “power  presses”  of  the 
country.  Our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves 
which  lo  believe. 

A Washington  letter  asserts  that  as  soon  as  the 
standing  committees  of  the  United  States  senote  are 
completed,  Mr.  Benton  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs,  intends  reporting  a bill  for 
the  immediate  organization  and  eqnipmeof  of  200,- 
000  volunteers,  and  authorising  a loan  of  §10,000,000, 
to  carry  out  this  and  other  measures  of  dence. 

The  New  York  Courier,  referring  to  the  condition 
of  things  as  disclosed  by  the  correspondence  on  the 
Oregon  question,  says: 

“It  is  by  the  common  consent  of  calm  3nd  patriotic 
men  precisely  the  case,  where  with  temper  and  dis- 
cretion on  both  sides — considerations  of  enlightened 
expediency  may  he  subsliluted  for  the.  extreme  as- 
sertion of  abstract  right. 

We  made  the  Iasi  other,  in  the  way  of  compromise, 
which  the  English  plenipotentiary  rejected.  Let 
England  now  lake  her  turn,  and  to  any  really  fair 
otter  this  country  will  not  we  are  persuaded  turn  an 
unfriendly  ear. 

Peace  in  the  spirit  of  peace — what  necessarily  im- 
plies an  equal  and  honorable  peace  to  both  countries, 
is  the  need  and  the  duty  of  bolh — and  wo!  he  to  the 
government  which  wantonly  renders  impossible  the 
preservation  of  such  a peace.” 

'Pile  Courier,  in  its  money  article  to  go  out  by  the 
Cunard  steamer,  says: 

“There  will  be  greatauxiety  here  to  catch  the  first 
echo  from  Europe  of  the  president’s  message,  and 
especially  from  England.  As  parliament  will  not 
be  in  session,  that  echo  must  come  to  us  through  the 
less  responsible,  and,  therefore,  less  careful  chan- 
nels of  the  press — and  its  most  vehement  reverbe- 
ration will  be  caught  up  and  propagated  with  some 
added  thunder  by  the  American  press.  Happily,  as 
we  hope  and  trust,  neither  the  thunder  of  the  press, 
nor  of  artillery,  is  to  decide  the  points  in  controver- 
sy— but  the  sound  sense — the  calm  judgment,  and 
mutual  interests  of  two  eognate  peoples.” 

War  feeling  in  England.  The  Union  furnishes  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  a highly  respectable  com- 
mercial firm  in  Liverpool,  which  was  received  by  its 
regular  correspondent  in  New  York.  That  letter 
says:  “There  is  a very  general  feeling  here  that 

something  serious  wili  result  from  this  dispute,  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  unwonled  activity  in  every 
department  of  our  army  and  navy.  Perhaps  the 
surest  means  of  averting  war  is  to  be  fully  prepared 
for  it."  The  correspondent  of  the  Union  in  giving 
this  extract,  says  that  it  conveys  a meaning  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  prevalence  of  this  war 
panic  in  Liverpool  has  been  lelt  in  the  cotton  mar- 
ket, as  hilly  appears  by  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Dan- 
iel Buchanan,  Sons  & Co.  Although  business  was 
comparatively  dull  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
speculators  had  entered  the  cotton  market,  and  pur- 
chased largely. 

Another  Washington  letter,  published  in  the  N. 
Y.  Tribuue,  says— “1  understand  that  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  have  resolved  lo  let  the  Oregon 
business  work  its  own  settlement;  that  they  differ 
from  President  Polk,  and  will  leave  it  to  time  to 
work  out  what  the  rabid  locofoeos  would  call  the 
sword  to  perform.  In  other  words,  I understand 
that  Ihe  committee  are  inclined  not  to  report  a bill 
for  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy. 

The  Toronto  (Canada)  Patriot  thus  comments  up- 
on the  passage  in  the  president’s  message  concerning 
Oregon: 

“Although  the  mere  language  of  this  document  is 
not  violent,  we  think  it  betrays  an  exceedingly  bad 
spirit,  wholly  unworthy  the  head  of  a great  nation 
The  warm  manner  in  which  M.  Guizot’s  hit  about 
“the  balance  of  power”  is  treated,  cannot  but  he  of- 
fensive lo  the  French  nation.  The  matter  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  congress.  If  that  body  vote  for  twelve 
months’  notice,  and  also  make  the  necessary  military 
and  naval  appropriations  on  a war  scale,  then  indeed 
we  may  anticipate  the  worst.” 

The  Louisville  Journal  takes  the  ground,  in  regard 
to  the  Oregon  question,  that  our  own  government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  have  bolh  taken  “very 
foolish  positions,”  and  reasous  in  support  of  this 
opinion  as  follows: 


“Does  Mr.  Polk  really  think  that  it  is  a matter  r.f 
any  great  importance  to  either  government  whether 
Great  Britain  navigates  the  Columbia  or  not?  Sup- 
pose the  right  were  conceded  to  Great  Britain,  of 
what  avail  would  it  be  to  her?  We  lake  it  upon 
ourselves  lo  assert,  that,  if  a canoe  were  launched 
on  any  part  of  the  Columbia  river  north  of  Ihe  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  it  could  not,  at  any  season  of  the  year 
or  under  any  circumstances,  by  possibility  reach 
Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  That  river  is, 
and  for  ever  must  remain,  unnavigable  above  the 
falls,  which  are  below  the  forty-ninth  parallel. — 
Hence,  to  concede  the  right  of  navigating  it  would 

confer  on  her  a right  that  she  could  not  exercise. 

The  United  States  ship  of  war  Vincennes,  belonging 
to  the  exploring  expedition,  was  lost  on  the  bar  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  fifteen  miles 
out  at  sea.  it  is  only  under  rare  auspices  ihaia  ship 
from  the  Pacific  can  enter  the  mouth  of  that  river; 
and,  when  a ship  gets  into  it,  her  progress  is  speedily 
terminated  by  obstruction  in  the  bed  of  the  river. — 
Such  being  the  condition  of  that  river,  is  it  not  un- 
speakably silly  in  Great  Britain  lo  insist  on  the  right 
to  navigate  it,  and  unspeakably  silly  in  the  United 
Slates  to  refuse  it.” 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  “North  American”  from 
Washington: 

“It  is  supposed  from  pretly  good  authority,  that  Mr. 
Slidell  has  carried  out  power  enough  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  with  Mexico  lor  the  adjustment,  not 
only  o!  the  admitted  claims  of  our  citizens,  but  for 
such  as  were  adjudicated  by  the  joint  commission 
and  not  reviewed  by  the  umpire — of  such  as  were 
passed  upon  by  the  American  commission  alone,  and 
finally  ol  those  that  were  not  entertained  by  either 
board,  in  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  com- 
mission. The  aggregate  amount  of  these  various 
claims  exceeds  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  the 
assent  of  Mexico  can  be  obtained,  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  our  government  to  assume  the  whole  in- 
debtedness, and  conclude  a negotiation  for  the  trans- 
fer of  California.  This  would  be  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  restoring  permanent  and  friendly  relations 
with  Mexico,  and  satisfying  her  wounded  honor  in 
regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

“This  view  appears  to  me  to  commend  itself  to 
the  wisdom  and  common  sense  of  the  nation,  for  no 
such  opportunity  will  again  be  offered  of  extending 
our  possessions  upon  the  Pacific,  and  securing  a har- 
bor there  for  our  armed  and  commercial  marine, 
which  is  considered  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world.” 

The  substance  of  replies  of  United  States  senators, 
during  the  debate  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  to 
our  first  question,  “Is  war  brewing,”  will  be  an 
appropriate  conclusion  for  the  present  article. 

Mr.  Crittenden  in  the  course  of  his  remarkshav- 
ing interrogated  the  senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cass,) 

Mr.  Cass,  said:  if  the  gentleman  asks  my  opinion, 

I give  it.  I believe  that  war  is  almost  inevitable. — 
But  l stated  yesterday  what  I now  state,  not  that  war 
is  absolutely  inevitable,  but  that  if,  after  the  year’s 
notice  had  been  given,  Great  Britain  persisted,  then 
war  could  be  inevitable.” 

Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  in  the  course  of  farther 
remarks  said,  “my  friend  from  Michigan,”  “has 
been  pretty  well  catechized  this  morning — he  has 
been  questioned  with  a great  deal  of  perseverance 
for  the  purpose  of  aspertaining  whether  he  supposes 
that  war  is  likely  to  ensue  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.  A wonderful  degree  of  nervous  anxiety 
appears  to  have  been  excited  relative  to  this  proba- 
bility of  such  a war.  Well,  now,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  war  will  come.  Why?  I think  so  for  two 
reasons;  one  is  that  Great  Britain  has  never  reced- 
od  from  any  position  till  forced  to  recede.  And  it 
has  been  her  bullying  that  has  secured  for  her  the 
respect  of  all  Europe.  Now,  she  must  be  forced  to 
recede.” 

Mr.  Allen,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  remarked 
that  “the  government  of  the  United  States,  had  plac- 
ed itself,  by  the  coercive  circumstances  of  the  case, 
brought  about  by  English  diplomacy,  in  a position 
from  which  it  could  not  recede  short  of  54  deg.  40 
min.” 

Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  said,  that  our  government 
should  never  with  his  consent  grant  any  position  to 
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Great  Britain  upon  any  spot  v hatever  of  Oregon. — 
He  consideri  d tl.e  whole  territory  as  our  own  by 
rjght  anl  all  concessit  n at  an  end. 

Mr.  Webster,  said  that  he  would  abstain  from 
speaking  of  the  message,  its  character,  or  tenden- 
cies. He  said  he  did  not  believe  there  would  be 
war,  at  least  not  at  present;  and  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken,  when  he  said,  that,  looking  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  recommendations  to  congress,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  president  expected  war. 

The  following  important  resolutions  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  in  the  United  Stales  Se- 
nate. on  the  18th,  inst.  They  will  probably  be  debated 
on  Monday  next. 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  on  territories  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a territorial  government 
in  'he  territory  of  Oregon. 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  in- 
structed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  granting  lands 
to  actual  sp  tiers  in  Oregon. 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
Blockhouses,  Stockade  Forts  and  Military  Posts  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  Fremont  Pass  of  the 
■Rocky  Mountains  and  from  thence  through  the  Oregon 
territory  to  the  mouth  o:  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  Allen , chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, also  on  the  18th  introduced  a joint  resolution,  ad- 
vising the  President  of  the  United  States  to  give  notice 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  Oregon  The  resolution  had  to  lay  over  lor  the 
day,  as  some  member  objected  to  its  being  immediately 
read  a second  time. 

Oregon.  Another  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Sax- 
ton, who  is  recently  from  Oregon,  dated  the  1st  inst. 
has  been  published  in  the  Ohio  Statesman.  The 
statements  in  the  following  extracts  show  that  it  is 
quite  time  the  question  of  right  or  boundary  was 
settled  between  the  two  governments. 

“The  Hudson’s  Bay  company,  who  have  a store  at 
Oregon  city,  after  receiving  the  inaugural  address  of 
the  president,  declaring  that  ‘our  right  to  Oregon  is 
clear  and  unquestionable,’  refused  to  take  wheat  of 
the  settlers  for  goods  and  to  pay  up  their  accounts, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  suspicions  and  no  little 
uneasiness  among  the  settlers  in  the  valley,  though 
all  was  quiet  when  I left  Oregon  city,  which  was  on 
the  16th  of  August  last. 

“Dr.  McLaughlin,  who  is  a very  courteous,  in- 
telligent and  generous  man,  of  great  wealth,  and 
chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  has  pos- 
session of  the  site  of  Oregon  city,  one  mile  square; 
Mr.  Ermitinger,  a trader  in  that  company,  a mile 
square  adjoining  it,  lying  just  above,  David  Mc- 
Laughlin, member  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
another  east  of  his  father’s,  adjoining  the  claim  em- 
bracing the  city.  I mention  these  facts  to  let  the 
people  of  the  United  States  know  that  while  it  is 
advocated  by  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  that  -ve 
can  negotiate  with  England  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Oregon,  by  offering  her  again  the  parallel  of 
49- degrees  north  latitude  as  their  northern  bounda- 
ry, that  the  Hudson  Bay  company  talk  and  act  other- 
wise in  Oregon. 

“That  England  will  never  give  up  one  inch  of 
land  north  of  Columbia,  if  she  can  help  it,  is  very 
certain;  and  Dr.  McLaughlin  last  spring  went  so  far 
as  even  to  cause  a tree  to  be  cut  down  with  the  ini- 
tials of  an  American  citizen’s  name  on  ill  and  threw 
it  into  the  Columbia,  and  also  a log  cabin  with  it, 
because  it  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  near  Fort  Vancouver.  But  he  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  all  off  from  the  north  side  of  that 
noble  river,  which  is  discovered  to  be,  in  connexion 
with  its  fine  tributaries,  with  the  excellent  land  on 
their  borders,  and  their  proximity  to  t tie  Puget  Sound, 
the  most  valuable  position  in  Oregon.  Several  fa- 
milies from  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  have  located 
on  the  north  side,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Simmons’  settlement.  But  while  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  Americans  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Columbia,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
and  possess  every  valuable  town  site  on  the  south 
side,  to  the  great  detriment  of  American  enterprise 
— such  as  Dr.  McLaughlin’  great  flouring  mill  at 
Oregon  city — his  ferry  which  runs  in  opposition  to 
Hugh  Burns’s,  an  honest  and  worthy  mechanic,  for- 
merly of  Platte  city,  Missouri — and  Joseph  Mc- 
Laughlin’s ferry,  (his  son),  on  Yam  Hall  river — and 
his  forbidding  a road  to  be  laid  out  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Oregon  legislature,  from  Oregon 
city  to  the  Little  Island  Mills,  owned  by  American 
citizens,  and  constructing  his  mill-dam  where  said 
road  was  desired  to  be  made,  and  exerting  his  in- 
fluence, through  his  immense  wealth,  to  control 
every  election  in  the  country.” 

Turkish  commercial  regulation.  Official.  De- 
partment of  state,  Washington,  December  15,  1845.  in- 
formation has  been  received  at  this  department,  from 


A O Zipay,  consul  genpral  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  I 
residing  at  Boston,  that  the  following  orders  respect- 
ing the  quarantine  and  passport  regulations)  have 
been  recently  issued  by  the  Turkish  government: 

“All  persons  wishing  lo  visit  the  Ottoman  empire 
must  have  their  passports  certified  by  the  Ottoman 
consul. 

“All  vessels  going  to  any  part  of  the  same  empire 
must  be  provided  with  a bill  of  health  duly  certified 
by  the  Ottoman  consul.” 


ARMY  JOUR-NAL. 

List  of  medical  officers  of  the  ‘-Army  of  Occupation,”  on 
duly  at  Corpus  Chrisli,  Texas. 


1 

Medical  officers.  *" 

Surgeon  P.  H.  Craig, 

Stations. 

Medical  director, 

2 

do 

H.  S.  Hawkins, 

Artillery  brigade, 

3 

do 

R.  C.  Wood, 

5th  infantry, 

4 

do 

W.  L.  Wharton, 

Medical  purveyor, 

5 

do 

N.  S.  Jarvis, 

General  hospital, 

6 

do 

J.  J.  B Wright, 

8th  infantry, 

1 

Ast.  sur. 

J.  B.  Porter, 

3d  infantry. 

2 

do 

J.  B.  Wells, 

Field  artillery, 

3 

do 

M.  Mills, 

4th  infantry, 

4 

do 

L.  C.  McPhail, 

2d  dragoons, 
7th  infantry, 

5 

do 

S.  P.  Moore, 

6 

do 

B.  M.  Byrne, 

St.  Joseph’s  Island, 

7 

do 

J.  R.  Conrad, 

General  hospital, 

8 

do 

D C.  DeLeon, 

Artillery  brigade, 

9 

do 

J.  W.  Russell, 

5ih  infantry, 

10 

do 

H.  H.  Steiner, 

8th  infantry, 

11 

do 

J.  C.  Glen, 

2d  dragoons, 

12 

do 

H.  F.  Crittenden, 

7. th  infantry, 

13 

do 

J.  Simonds, 

4 1 h infantry, 

14 

do 

A.  W.  Kennedy, 

3d  infantry, 

15 

do 

W.  Levely, 

Field  artillery, 

16 

do 

George  Bnist, 

2d  Dragoons, 

Total,  22  medical  officers,  serving  with  5,000  re- 
gular soldiers,  all  in  good  health,  &c. 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Revenue  cutters.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
issued  a circular  directing  sundry  revenue  schooners 
to  relieve  vessels  bound  to  ports  from  long  voyages 
which  may  be  in  distress  from  the  weather,  lack  of 
provisions,  or  other  causes. 

The  Saratoga,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  capt.  Shubrick, 
sailed  on  the  4th  inst.  from  Pensacola  for  Brazil. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  steamer,  Commander  Engle, 
sailed  from  Norfolk  on  Sunday  morning  for  Boston, 
where  she  is  to  undergo  repairs. 

The  Flirt,  U.  S.  schooner,  left  Norfolk  on  the  ] 5th 
inst.  for  Hampton  Roads,  when  she  was  to  go  to  sea 
with  the  first  fair  wind.  Lieuts.  John  P.  Oil  I is  and 
Win.  Ronckendorff  go  out  as  passengers  in  the  Flirt, 
to  join  tire  Pacific  squadron. 

The  edict  of  the  German  diet.  The  follow- 
ing letter  of  the  secretary  of  state,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  German  papers  in  the  United  States, 
express  our  own  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  edict, 
which  prohibits. the  introduction  into  the  Germanic 
states  of  the  German  papers  that  are  printed  in 
the  United  States.  Washington  Union. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Nov.  19, 1845. 

Gentlemen — 1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communication,  under  date  the  ]5ih 
instant,  in  which  after  stating  that  you  wish  to  trans- 
mit the  newspapers  published  by  you  “to  the  United 
Stales  legation  at  Berlin,  and  other  official  function- 
aries of  the  United  States  in  Germany,”  you  inquire: 

First,  “Whether  the  papers  thus  addressed  will  be 
considered  as  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  German 
papers  printed  in  the  United  Slates.” 

Secondly,  “If  (such  papers  be)  intercepted,  whe- 
ther the  proceeding  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.” 

In  reply  to  the  first  inquiry,  I have  to  stale  that 
the  edict  of  the  German  diet,  prohibiting  postmasters 
from  delivering  newspapers  in  the  German  language, 
published  in  the  United  States,  is  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  every  paper  of  this  description,  to  whom- 
soever addressed. 

In  reply  to  the  second,  I have  to  observe,  that,  al- 
though the  ed ict  of  the  German  diet  must  be  con- 
demned by  every  enlightened  and  liberal  man  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  still  the  regulation  of  its 
own.  post  office,  by  such  laws  as  to  its  own  govern- 
ment may  seem  just  and  proper,  is  a right  that  be- 
longs to  every  sovereign  state.  By  no  nation  would 
the  slightest  pretension  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  exercise  of  this  right  be  more  promptly  rebuked 
than  by  ourselves;  by  none,  therefore,  should  it  be 
more  scrupulously  respected.  In  regard  to  the  trans- 
mission of  such  publications  to  our  diplomatic  and 
other  lunctionaries,  residing  in  the  states  where  their 
prohibition  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  where  post- 
masters are  forbid  to  deliver  them — it  is  evident  that 
they  could  not  reach  their  destination,  except  in 
consequence  of  their  being  exempt  from  scrutiny,  | 


I through  .the  respect  shown  by  the  government  towards 
those  functionaries,  and  its  confidence  that  they 
would  not  make  this  the  means  of  violating  the  laws 
of  the  country.  X respect  for  onr  laws  is  a duty  on 
the  part  of  every  foreigner  residing  among  us,  the 
disregard  of  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  our  go- 
vernment, and  it  cannot,  therefore,  but  recognise 
this  as  a duty  toward  other  governments  on  the  part 
of  its  functionaries  residing  abroad. 

It  is  with  much  regiet,  therefore,  that  I feel  com- 
pelled to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  affording  you 
the  means  through  the  agency  of  this  department,  of 
circulating  your  valuable  and  patriotic  journals  in 
German.  I am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  James  Buchanan. 

Messrs.  Jacob  Uhl,  William  Von  Eichthul,  and  J.  G. 

Klenck. 

United  States  Mail  Service.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  mail  service  performed  in  each 

siale  and  territory  of  the  Unfed  Stales,  together  with 
iis  cost  during  the  year  ending  30ih  June  last,  will  doubt- 
less be  of  interest  to  oar  readers: 


Sia  tes. 

Miles  of  service. 

Cost. 

Maine 

1,041,003 

869,654 

New  Hampshire 

675,589 

46,538 

Vermont 

713,110 

46,939 

Massachusetts 

1,646,477 

128,545 

Rhode  Island 

134,940 

10,515 

Connecticut 

766,734 

55,308 

New  York 

4 831,026 

360,665 

New  Jersey 

709,920 

53,194 

Pennsylvania 

2,787.912 

152,917 

Delaware 

144.352 

7,931 

Maryland 

912,283 

131,730 

Virginia 

2 452,006 

198,162 

Norili  Carolina 

1.553,748 

174,617 

South  Carolina 

1,019,564 

115,945 

Georgia 

1 388  890 

149,761 

Florida 

335,974 

42,354 

Ohio 

3,1 19,522 

162,300 

Michigan 

806.206 

45,363 

Indiana 

1,173.820 

68,711 

Illinois 

1,447,034 

120,523 

Wisconsin 

223  874 

13,382 

Iowa 

147.213 

7,381 

Missouri 

1,467,618 

69,1S2 

Kentucky 

1 ,803,807 

125,551 

Tennessee 

1,190,758 

89.629 

Alabama 

1,388,254 

228,266 

Mississippi 

920.662 

95,312 

Arkansas 

513,156 

52,950 

Louisiana 

318.812 

39,666 

35,634,269  552,867,  S91 

Expenses  of  mail  agencies  incidental  lo 


steamboats  and  railroads 

37,513 

Total  expense  of  transportation 
The  transportation  exceeds  'hat  of  last 

$2,905,504 

year 

224,645 

The  cost  is  less  than  last  year 

62,791 

HOG  KILLING  SEASON. 

“There  is  a time  for  all  things” — Solomon  tells 
us.  The  time  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  good 
fa S pork,  by  victims  at  the  shrine,  is  at  hand. 

How  many  lives  are  to  be  offered  up  within  the 
six  weeks  which  commenced  with  the  late  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  (sad  omen  to  the  race  of  swine,)  who 
can  count? 

The  whole  land  may  be  said  to  be  drowned — no 
not  quite  drowned, — ‘flowing' — that  might  do  as  a 
figure — ‘sprinkled,'  at  least,  with  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered. 

A late  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  says: — 
“The  market  for  hogs  is  abundantly  supplied;  the 
pens  are  full.  Kentucky  is  doing  her  best  at  this 
time,  and,  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  dealers,  the 
price  is  well  sustained,  $4  being  the  lowest,  and,  as 
far  us  we  have  heard,  $4  15  the  highest  price  yet 
paid,  and  they  may  be  said  to  be  firm  and  inclined  to 
advance,  as  the  weather  is  fine  for  slaughtering.  It 
is  supposed,  (guessing  somewhat  at  random,)  that 
30, 0U0  have  been  already  slaughtered  this  season.” 

Why  has  not  the  ‘harvest  home,’  of  the  “droves” 
of  hogs,  an  anniversary  appropriated  to  it? 

According  lo  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the 
year  1839  in  the  United  States  26,301,293  hogs,  more 
than  half  of  which  were  in  8 of  the  western  states. 
Their  numbers  have  largely  increased  since  that 
time.  Wherever  Indian  corn  is  most  cultivated, 
there  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  hogs.  The 
Cincinnati  Chronicle  estimates  that  two  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn  is  annually  eaten  by  the 
hogs  in  this  country.  That  quantity  would  make  fat 
living  for  double  the  number  of  hogs  returned  in  the 
census,  in  addition  to  what  they  find  in  the  range  of 
our  forests  and  pastures  to  subsist  upon.  The  de- 
mand for  poik,  bacon,  and  lard  has  increased  rapid- 
ly within  a few  years;  they  are  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  articles  of  commerce  as  well  as  of  home 
consumption.  The  quantity  which  has  as  yet  found 
its  way  to  foreign  markets,  is  but  a fraction  compar- 
ed with  what  is  consumed  by  shipping,  our  coasters 
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and  our  river  boats  for  subsistence.  The  Chronicle 
estimates  that  there  will  be  killed  and  packed  at  the 
various  establishments  along  the  Ohio  region  this 
season  about  500, 0U0  hogs.  The  quantity  required 
for  the  demands  of  commerce  is  estimated  at  one 
sixth  of  the  entire  quantity  raised.  The  domestic 
consumption  is  immense — statistics  fail  here. 

The  value  of  the  hogs  killed  this  season  is  estima- 
ted  by  the  Chronicle  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  dollars - being  three  times  Ihe  value  of  tne  entire 
cotton  crop  of  the  country  for  the  year  1845. 

In  comparison  wit h the  countries  of  Europe  the 
United  States  have  as  many  swine  as  Russia,  Austria 
and  Great  Britain  together.  Yet  these  three  latter 
countries  have  a population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Eight  of  our  western 
states,  with  a population  of  six  millions,  have  ax 
many  swine  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Bavaria,  with  seventy  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is 
evident  that  we  are  a better  fed  people  than  any 
other  on  the  globe.  Yret  it  is  difficult  with  our  over- 
plus of  provisions  to  find  accesses  to  foreign  markets. 
The  consumers  of  vegetables  in  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, France,  and  Spain,  to  whom  meat  is  a luxury, 
would  thrive  much  if  they  could  obtain  on  easy  terms 
our  surplus  of  pork,  bacon,  and  beef. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Wool  Trade.  Rochester  has  alwavs  occupied  a 
prominent  position  as  a wool-market,  and  since  the  im- 
pulse given  to  wool-growing  bv  i he  increase  of  manu- 
fac  tures,  the  purchase  of  wool  has  become  a leading 
branch  of  business,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  trade  in 
bn  ad  stuffs.  The  following  are  the  shipments  by  ca- 
nal for  each  month  in  IS 44  and  1345: 


1845 

1941. 

April 

40.156 

62,089 

May 

50,093 

51.530 

June 

84,476 

1-23  750 

July 

471,128 

416.029 

August 

143  866 

4 1 435 

September 

140,431 

17,679 

October 

129,227 

17,534 

November 

87,942 

31,903 

1,152  159 

7.64,753 

764,753 

Increase  in  1945 

337,401 

[Rochester 

Democrat. 

BREAD  STUFF. 

Wheat  axd  C >rn.  The  quantity  or’ bread  stuffs  rais- 
ed during  the  present  sea  on  iri  the  United  States,  and 
the  quantity  thereof  which  it  is  probable  will  be  expor- 
ted, am  subjects  which  now  occupy  much  attention. 
It  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  commercial  and  monied  com- 
munity, because  of  its  effects  upon  the  balance  of  trade, 
the  rates  of  foreign  exchanges  and  the  direction  which 
will  be  given  to  specie  & bullion,  as  consequent  upon  the 
condition  of  our  exports  compared  with  our  imports. 
But  it  is  vastly  more  important  as  giving  us  some  inti- 
mation of  the  fair  rate  at  which  prices  should  range  for 
that  large  proportion  of  the  product  which  is  brought  to 
onr  own  markets  and  disposed  of  forborne  consumption. 
We  have  been  looking  diligently  into  the  public  j urnals 
for  articles  that  would  furnish  our  readers  with  data  up- 
on this  subject.  Much  we  have  met  wiih  that  is  too 
vague —too  entirely  speculative  to  be  entitled  to  a publica- 
tion— many  articles  that  are  obviously  either  concocted 
from  a very  prejudiced  view  of  '.he  premises,  or  with  a 
purpose  ot  producing  erroneous  impressio  is,  some  of 
them  no  .donbi,  with  speculative  design.  The  diffusion 
of  these,  would  of  course  be  prejudicial  instead  of 
useful;  vet  many  of  them  are  made  up  of  very  plausible 
ingredients.  To  select  exactly  what  may  lead  to  the 
elucidation  of  truth  in  the  premises,  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are,  or  as  near  to  the  facts  as  all  the  figuring  will 
enable  us,  is  a task  of  no  trifling  difficulty.  And  when 
we  present  the  result  of  patient  investigation,  it  amounts 
at  last  to  nothing  like  certainly — Our  duly  is  to  plod  on 
perseveringly,  arid  try  to  get  as  near  to  truth  as  we  know 
how,  in  this  as  in  every  other  enquirv  of  the  mind;  and 
til  li  to  give  the  impressions  fori  h for  just  so  much  as  they 
inuv  be  worth. 

We  had  laid  by  a number  of  articles,  from  various 
smrees.  coniaining  more  or  less  light  upon  the  question 
to  which  vve  have  referred,  d-  signing  to  give  them  an 
insertion  in  the  Register — But  the  room  (hey  would  oc- 
cupy could  illy  be  spared  at  .this  period  when  public 
documents  of  such  importance,  and  discussion  of  such 
interesting  topics  are  demanding  space  which  must  not 
be  refused  — We  are  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  condensing  to  a brief  article,  what  would 
otherwise  have  occupied  a number  of  pages.  The  ex- 
pedient is  adopted  the  more  freely,  because  in  this  case 
as  in  many  others,  after  wading  through  the  whole  with 
much  labour  and  reviewing  all  that  is  said,  we  find  the 
few  grains  of  wheat  that  are  worth  winnowing  out  of 
so  much  chaff,  may  be  presented  in  few  lines. 

Assurning  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  the 
commissioner  of  patents,  to  congress,  of  the  product  of 
grain  in  the  United  States,  for  the  years  1843  and  1314  , 
we  subjoin  as  the  results  of  our  enquiries^*  an  estimate 
of  the  product  for  the  present  year. 


Wheat,  bul. 
Indian  Corn, 


Product 
in  1843 

100.310.000 

400.618.000 


all  other  grain  184,300,000 


Product 
in  1844 
95,000,000 
4-21,953,000 
210,000,000 


Our  estimate 
of  products 
of  1845 
120,000.000 

400.000. 000 

130.000. 000 


Our  estimate  of  the  product  of  wheat  in  1845,  we  find 
, is  ten  million  bushels  over  that  of  a writer  in  the  New 
Yoik  Courier  and  Enquirer,  whose  article  upon  this 
subject  is  before  us.— Oar  es:i  nate  of  the  corn  crop  is 
thirty  millions  bushels  below  bis  estimate.  Without  now 
stopping  to  show  why.  wo  are  tally  persuaded  that  the 
estimates  vve  give,  will  he  nearest  the  truth.  The  pro 
; duct  of  oilier  grains  than  wheat  and  corn  for  1845,  in 
I our  estimate,  is  affected  mainly  by  the  great  falling  off 
j of  oats,  which  has  seldom  turned  out  a shorter  crop  than 
\ was  occasioned  by  the  droughts  of  last  summer— Rye 
we  judge  to  be  about  an  average  crop-Barley  and  Buck 
wheat  exceed  an  average. 
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Assuming  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  U. 
hates,  this  season  at  120  millions  bushels,  and  allowing 
>ne  eighth, — say  15  millions  to  be  required  for  seed, 
?aves  us  105  millions  for  consumption  and  exportu- 
ion. 

By  reducing  the  flour  in  the  above  table  of  exports  in- 
o wheat  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,  we 
ave  the  following  result  as  the 

'Exports  of  wheat  and  Jl  air  reduced  to  wheat,  from  the 
United  Slates. 

)urinCT  the  year  1840  bushels  11.208,365 

“ 1841  “ 8,447.670 

1842  “ 7,335,968 

1843  “ 4,519,040 

1844  “ 7,751,792 


Aggregate  of  5 years  “ 39,262,835 

Average  p.  anil,  say  in  round  numbers  “ 8,000,000 

The  largest  export  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  within  the  thir- 
teen years,  from  1830  to  1843,  inclusive,  were  as  follows, 
The  flour  reduced  into  bushels  of  wheat,  as  above. 

To  England.  To  her  Colonics. 

I,,  1831  4.700.000  763,000 

1840  3,750,000  3,200,000 

The  total  importation  of  wheat  into  England  daring 
three  of  the  years  of  her  greatest  need,  within  the  above 
period,  was  as  follows.- 

1831  bushels  12,000,000 

1840  “ 19,000.000 

1843  “ 23,000,000 

Of  this  latter  23  millions,  Prussia  supplied  nearly  8 
millions,  and  Germany  between  5 and  6 millions. 

The  prices  of  wheal,  per  quarter  of  8 bushels,  weigh- 
ing 70  lbs.  per  bus.  in  England  was 

in  1831  663.  4d. 

1840  67s.  4,1. 

1845  72s.  0 duty  14s.  paid. 

American  wheat  averages  this  year  something  over 
601b.  to  tiie  bushel,  and  good  at  that. 

Taking  the  product  of  wheat  as  given  above, 
for  1844  at  95,000,000 

Deduct  the  amount  exported  7,751,792 


eaves  for  seed  and  consumption  bushels  87,248,208 
leduct  one  eighth  of  the  product  for  seed,  11,879,500 


Leaves  for  home  consumption,  bushels  75,360,708 

The  allowance  for  seed  in  this  case,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed falls  below  twelve  million  bushels.  The  same  al- 
lowance for  seed  the  present  year  would  be  nearer  what 
will  probably  be  required,  than  the  same  rote  of  allowance 
which  we  assumed  above,  requiring  fifteen  millions  of 


bushels.  It  is  obvious  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
yield  in  1845,  far  exceeded  that  of  1844,  yet  1844  required 
as  much  seed,  nearly,  as  will  be  required  in  1845. 

We  had  according  to  the  above  statement  in  round 
numbers  75  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  home  consump- 
tion in  1911, — wc  have  the  above  difference  in  the  seed 
to  compensate  for  ,1-e  year  by  accumulation  of  population, 
provided  'lie  same  quantity  answered  for  our  consump- 
tio  1 in  1945,  as  m 1811,  then, 

From  the  product  of  ■ 1845,  bushels  120,000,000 

Deduct  for  seed  15  millions  and  for  liume 
consumption  75  millions  90,000  0 ) > 


Would  leave  us  for  exportation,  a surplus  of 
bushels  30,000,000 

From  this  immense  surplus,  deduct  the  largest  quanti- 
ty ever  exported,  in  -any  one  year,  say  twelve  millions 
and  it  would  still  leave  us  more  than  eighteen  millions 
of  bushels  of  surplus  wheal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  quanti'y  of  wheat  consumed 
in  the  UniieJ  States  depends  very  much  upon  the  price 
which  it  commands— If  a foreign  demand  elevates  the 
price,  farmers  sell  off  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  con- 
trive to  spare,  in  order  to  realize  the  money,  and  fall  bnck 
upon  other  grains  and  vegetables  for  subrisience.  But 
when  there  is  no  loreign  demand  and  prices  scarcely 
pay  for  getting  the  article  to  market,  the  producer  indul- 
ges in  abundance  anj  consumes  perhaps  twice  the  quan- 
tity he  would  have  done. 

VVe  have  shown  above,  that  through  the  bounty  of  a 
benign  Providence,  a luxuriant  soil,  fair  seasons,  and 
common  industry,  ibis  country  could  this  season  spare 
more  wheat  to  supply  the  diffidences  of  the  crops  in 
Grea'  Briiian  than  that  country  has  ever  yet  required 
from  abroad,  and  yet  have  ample  and  to  spare  for  our 
own  subsistence,  besides  sending  as  much  a9  we  usually 
send  abroad  to  other  countries. 

By  taking  a range  of  thirteen  years  from  1830,  to  1843, 
the  average  of  annual  exports  of  wheat  would  be  a little 
over  5,250,000  buls. 

The  lowest  amount  in  any  one  year  was  in 
j 1833— when  it  fell  to  2,250,000  buls. 

In  1336  it  was  only  2,500,000  buls. 

'The  article  in  the  Courier,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a- 
bo,ve,  enters  into  a calculation  as  to  what  the  probable 
consumption  of  wheat  is,  in  this  country?  — 

A short  cut  to  answer  that  enquiry  would  seem  to  us 
to  be.  to  deduct  what  is  exported  and  what  is  required 
tor  seed  from  the  quantity  produced, — the  residue  is  dis- 
posed of  in  some  way  at  home.  Occasionally  a consider- 
able portion  has  been  worse  than  thrown  away — distil- 
led. 

The  article  in  the  Courier,  already  alluded  to,  and 
which  vve  notice  the  more  particularly  as  it  has  appeared 
in  many  of  tiie  leading  daily  journals  and  by  most  of 
them  commended  to  attention,  proceeds,  estimating  the 
presem  population  of  the  United  States  at  only  nine- 
teen millions,  (it  is  nearer  twenty)  deducting  there- 
from 2j  millions  slaves,  who  eat  little  or  no  wheat  bread 
— leaves  16i  millions  who  do  eat  wheat  bread.  Of 
these  lie  estimates  4 millions  to  be  males  employed 
ini  hgriculture.  these  with  4 millions  of  females,  as 
helpmeets — making  8 millions,  occupied  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  to  whom  the  writer  assigns  two  bushels 
of  wheat  per  ln-ad,  as  a large  allowance — or  one 
barrel  and  three  fifths  of  flour  for  each  family  of  four 
persons. 

The  writer  having  assumed  the  crop  of  wheat  of  1845 
to  he  110  millions  bushels. 

D -ducts  j for  seed,  14  millions 
Exports  6 do 

Consumption  by  eight  millions  of 

agriculturists  16  do  together  36  millions 

74  millions 

Then  he  has  8i  millions  ot  persons  left,  not  engaged 
in  agriculture,  to  whom  he  assigns  also  six  bushels  per 
head,  making  61  millions 

Leaves  of  surplus  . bushels  23  millions 

This  surplus  of  23  trillions  of  bushels,  the  reader  will 
observe,  is  left  on  hand,  according  to  this  writer  in  the 
Enquirer,  after  deducting  the  average  annual  quantity 
exported.  We  should  have  set  down  the  quantity  of 
wheat  produced  in  1845  in  the  United  States  at  ten  mil- 
lion of  bushels  more  than  he  estimates  it  at — that  is  120, 
instead  of  110  millions  of  bushels,  and  we  should  have 
assumed  the  population  of  the  country  to  be  twenty  mil- 
lions instead  of  his  nineteen.  The  writer  then  concludes 
that  “If  then  there  be  reasonable  accuracy  in  these  sta- 
tistics and  calculations  respecting  our  wheat  crop — there 
will  be  a surplus  on  hand  of  the  crop  of’45 — without  in- 
cluding any  balance  held  over  from  the  crop  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  more  than  four  and  a half  millions  barrels 
of  flour.  If  to  this  be  added  the  average  annual  export 
of  about  a million  and  a quarter  barrels,  we  shall  have 
five  and  three  quarter  millions  of  barrels — over  and  a- 
bove  the  home  consumption — to  be  disposed  of  to  other 
countries.  This  would  require  to  export  them,  1000 
ships  of  the  burthen  of  5759  bbls.  each.” 

These  exhibits  are  made  by  us  at  this  time  with  a view 
of  showing  as  nearjas  wo  harejany  means  of  estimating* 
the  vast  amount  of  the  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour  that 
there  is  at  this  moment  in  the  United  States,  and  of  cal- 
ling the  serious  attention  of  dealers  in  these  articles  as 
well  us  of  the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
country,  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  policy  of 
all,  at  this  time, — that  is,  not  to  demand  so  high  a price 
as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  greatest  quantity  that  Europe 
would  take  o f our  bread  stuffs,  i f the  prices  vie  demand  did 
not  prevent  them. 
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From  the  turn  which  the  trade  lias  already  taken,  it 
is  seriously  to  be  apprehended  that  a large  portion  of 
this  valuable  surplus  will  be  held  in  hopes  of  higher  pri- 
ces, until  the  market  is  over.  Besides  this — it  is  well 
known  that  the  quantity  consumed  not  to  say  wasted  it 
this  country,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  abundance 
of  grain.  When  granaries  are  overflowing,  how  much 
freer  is  its  use — how  liberally  is  stock  of  all  kind,  as  well 
as  persons,  fed  upon  it — how  much  more  stock  is  retain- 
ed when  grain  is  plenty  than  when  it  is  scarce  and 
dear? 

Europeans,  like  ourselves,  will  pinch  themselves  to  the 
closest  mite  that  will  sustain  life,  whenever  scarciiv  im- 
poses that  precaution.  The  extent  to  which  they  will  in- 
dulge their  appetite,  depends  vastly  upon  the  price  they 
have  to  pay  fur  its  gratification.  A loaf,  if  they  can  at 
ford  it,  three  fourths  of  a loaf,  if  a whole  one  cannot 
be  paid  for,  must  do; — haif  a loaf  would  sustain  exis- 
tence, diough  it  may  not  satisfy  hunger.  Europeans  will 
resort  to  expedients  for  saving,  if  we  demand  a price 
which  ihey  consider  extra  vigant  or  which  they  are  unable 
to  pay — we  keep  our  bread  stuffs,  lose  our  customers, 
and  waste  in  profusion  what  they  would  willingly  pay 
a reasonable  price  for. 

If  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  heavy  drain  which 
will  be  required  from  the  crop  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats, 
in  order  to  supply  the  extensive  deficiency  in  the  crop 
of  poiatoes,  and  add  it  to  the  admitted  failure  of  an  ave 
rage  product  of  either  of  those  grains  in  most  of  the 
coumries  of  Europe  during  1845,  it  is  probable  that  so 
extensive  a deficiency  of  bread  stuffs  has  not  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Occasionally  the  failure  has  been  severer  in 
some  places,  when  other  places  had  abundance  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  We  have  no  accounts  of  a superabun- 
dance in  any  country  in  Europe  this  season,  whilst 
many  of  those  regions  which  usually  have  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  to  spare,  are  known  to  be  in  want  of  sup- 
plies. 

There  could  hardly  be  a better  chance  afforded  to  the 
opponents  of  the  corn  laws,  for  pressing  the  repeal  of 
the  dulies  upon  bread  stuffs— and  yet  it  would  seem  from 
the  latest  accounts  that  there  were  less  hopes  of  iheir  suc- 
cess than  they  had  flattered  ihemselves  with. 

One  point  we  have  some  hope — not  sanguine,  but 
earnest,  of  their  being  able  to  succeed  in — hope  predica- 
ted upon  the  immense  relief  it  would  afford  to  the  poor- 
er classes  and  to  the  suffering  stock  of  England  and  Ire- 
land as  well  as  on  account  of  the  deep  interest  which 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  have  in  the  measure — 
we  ailude  to  the  proposition  to  admit  Indian  corn  free 
of  duty.  Wiiat  a blessing  such  a measure  might  be 
made  to  yield — blessing  those  that  can  supply,  as  well 
as  those  that  would  receive  and  subsist  upon  the  mu3t 
abundant  & cheapest  and  most  wholesome  of  our  grains. 

The  writer  to  whom  we  have  been  alluding,  estimates 
the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1845  as  we  think, 
too  high,  by  at  least  thirty  millions  of  bushels— he  as- 
sumes it  to  be  430  millions  of  bushels — and  adds,  “The 
exportation  of  Indian  corn  is  almost  a nullitv,  in  com'pa 
rison  with  the  enormous  production  of  it  The  average 
annual  export  (including  corn  meal)  does  not  exceed 
1,400,000  bushels — and  in  no  one  year  reached  2,000,000 
bushels — the  deduction  for  seed  too  is  almost  nominal, 
so  that  this  most  nutritious  and  most  abundant  gram  is 
wholly  consumed  at  home,  by  man  and  beast — by  fowls 
and  stills.  “If  Great  Britain  should  be  wise  enough, 
in  the  emergency  for  tood  in  which  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop,  and  the  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  have 
placed  her,  to  admit  Indian  corn,  free  of  duty,  an  im- 
mense relief  will  be  afforded  to  those  least  able  to  provide 
against  the  calamities  of  a short  crop — and  large  bene- 
fits will  accrue  therefrom  to  our  agricultural  interests. — 
We  have  enough  and  to  spare;  and,  at  this  season  par- 
ticularly, can  fall  largely  buck  upon  buckwheat,  of 
which  the  crop  is  a good  one,  say  10  millions  hush 
ells.” 

An  article  in  the  December  number  of  Hunt’s  Mer- 
chants Magazine  estimates  the  value  of  the  leading  ar- 
ticles of  edibles  exported  to  England  in  1844  and  in  1845 
— 0,  as  follows: 

Estimates  for  1844.  Estimates  for  1845—6. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Flour  bbls.  1,550,315  $7,259,058  2, 500, 0U0  $15,000,000 
Rice  tes.  134,713  2,182,408  134, 000  3,813,000 

Corn  bus.  824,282  404.00S  1,200,000  700,000 

Butter  and 

Cheese  lbs.  10,595,097  758,829  12,000,000  1,200,000 

$10,605,193  $21,713,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  statement  the  quanti- 
ty of  flour  exported  to  England  in  1844  very  little  ex- 
ceeded one  million  and  a half  of  barrels,  and  that  the 
exports  for  1845— 6 is  set  down  at  2|  millions  barrels  - 
equivalent  to  12£  millions  bushels  of  wheat.  The  reader 
will  observe  also  that  it  is  the  increased  prices  of  all  the 
articles  enumerated,  rather  than  the  increased  quanti- 
ty which  contributes  to  make  the  value  in  1345—6  more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  same  articles  sent  to  fling 
land  in  1844. 

Assuming  the  product  of  wheat  in  this  country  in 
3845,  to  have  been  in  round  numbers,  only  100  millions 
o bushels  and  that  the  price  had  advanced  on  an 
av  rage  30  cents  per  bushel— this  adds  to  its  value  no  less 
titan  $30,000,000. 

Corn  has  advanced  far  more  in  proportion  to  value, 
but  estimate  the  advance  at  ten  cents  p.  bushel  only — 
that  advance  upon  400,000,000  bushels,  adds  $40,000,000 
to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  gain. 


Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  rice,  have  all  of  them 
increased  in  value  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  agregate  increase  in  value  of  the  grain  produced 
in  this  country  estimated  at  presant  prices,  will  exceed 
tlie  value  of  tile  product  of  1844  at  least  $100,000,000 
Observe  however  that  it  is  but  that  portion  of  this  in- 
creased value  which  is  represented  by  the  quantity  ex- 
ported, that  is  available  to  us  in  a national  point  of  view, 
or  in  our  foreign  exchange — on  all  except  what  we  con- 
trive to  get  a market  abroad  for,  some  portion  of  our 
own  community  have  to  pay  this  advance  of  price.  It 
becomes  in  one  point  of  view,  a mere  nominal  swelling 
of  apparent  values,  without  an  adequate  cause. 

One  other  consideration  in  relation  to  our  rich  harvest 
of  grain  and  we  have  done — Suppose  the  immense  sur- 
plus which  we  have,  should  for  failure  in  embracing  a 
foreign  market,  be  thrown  upon  otir  own  markets,  wiiat 
would  be  the  consequence? 

The  result  at  which  we  arrive  is.  that  it  i9  exceeding 
bad  policy  in  o r fl  tur  dealers  and  agriculturists,  to  de- 
mand so  high  rates,  as  to  the  prevent  supplies  going  out 
to  meet  every  foreign  demand,  at  such  prices  as  foreign- 
ers can  afford  to  pay.  If  we  have  an  abundance — let  us 
avail  of  its  value  to  those  who  want,  rather  than  let  it 
rot  or  be  wasted  “in  riotous  livinj.” 


RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 


There  can  hardly  he  a doubt  of  a successful  result 
to  the  negotiations  which  it  is  presumed  are  by  this 
time  in  progress  fora  termination ' of  all  d fficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mex- 
ico. With  earnestness  from  time  to  time  we  have 
urged  the  adoption  of  Lite  ■ course  now  pursued 
by  the  administration  in  relation  to  these  difficulties, 
and  as  often  expressed  the  confidence,  that  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  obvious  interests  of  both  countries  would 
at  once  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  We  predi- 
cated upon  mutual  interests,  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  Mexico  has  every  inducement  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  the  United  States  if  she  can  do  so 
with  honor  and  safety.  Her  government  is  heavily 
in  debt  to  citizens  of  other  countries  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States,  and  without  the  means  to  meet 
those  obligations.  The  United  States  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  obtain  suitable  ports  upon  the  Pa- 
cific for  the  accommodation  of  her  shipping  in  that 
sea,  and"  would  not  hesitate  to  give  a liberal  conside- 
ration for  territory  there,  which  Mexico  finds  it  now 
exceedingly  difficult  to  retain  even  a semblance  of 
authority  over.  No  man  can  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  results  of  the  current  of  emigration,  now 
but  commencing,  but  which  will  be  as  impetuous  and 
overwhelming  as  has  been  the  wave  of  emigration 
for  the  last  century,  from  east  to  west,  and  which  no 
human  power  could  have  arrested,  anil  which  it 
would  be  but  folly  now  to  attempt  to  arrest.  The 
Mexican  government  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the 
progress,  and  would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  of  a price 
now,  for  what  in  a very  short  time,  would  inevita- 
bly pass  from  her  control,  whether  she  would  or  no. 
That  our  new  envoy  to  Mexico  carried  with  him  in- 
structions of  ample  scope  to  embrace  the  transfer  of 
the  territory  alluded  to,  and  to  allow  a generous  con- 
sideration for  it,  we  considered  beyond  doubt,  from 
the  moment  it  wa3  known  that  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed; and  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  find  many 
of  the  public  journals,  as  if  just  awaking  to  the 
subject,  announcing  that  a special  messenger  and 
special  instructions  on  the  subject  have  been  despatch- 
ed by  our  government  to  Mr.  Slidell,  since  he  left 
this  country.  We  judge  that  Mr.  S.,  and  the  ad- 
ministration too,  must  have  been  awake  before.  We 
find  many  articles  like  the  following: 

“It  seems  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Slidell,  our 
new  minister  to  Mexico,  is  fully  authorised  to  ar- 
range our  boundary  with  that  republic  upon  the 
most  liberal  footing.  His  p iwt-rs  in  this  respect  are 
believed  to  be  so  extensive  that  under  them  lie  may 
negotiate  a transfer  to  the  United  Stales  of  the  right  of 
Mexico  to  Upper  California.  This  would  probably  be 
effected  by  making  our  line  follow  the  course  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  un- 
til it  reaches  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  then  run  westward  on  that  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.”  “Of  course  such  a result  will  not 
be  brought  about  without  a handsome  compensation  to 
Mexico  for  her  relinquishment  of  territory.  Our 
claim  against  her  for  indemnification  to  our  citizens 
is  now  very  large,  and  no  way  is  so  likely  as  this  to 
secure  its  lull  and  immediate  satisfaction.  Indeed, 
30  far  as  the  consideration  which  we  may  give  her 
is  balanced  by  this  account,  it  may  be  said  to  amount 
to  nothing;  for,  if  we  give  Mexico  the  fullest  credit 
for  good  will  in  the  premises,  her  distracted  and  im- 
poverished condition  warrants  but  a slight  hope  that 
she  will  very  speedily  pay  us  in  money.” 

If  we  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Mexico,  it  arises  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  interference  of  European  powers.  If  either 
or  several  of  those  powers  conclude  to  attempt  to 


arrest  the  progress  of  the  “republic” — or  if  one  o^ 
them  considers  it  an  object  to  play  for  ihe  posses- 
sion of  California  for  themselves,  they  would  be  apt 
to  find  Mexico  very  willing  to  listen  to  their  assu- 
rances of  support — and  not  disposed,  as  Texas  was, 
to  reject  overtures.  Let  Mexico  be  assured  that 
she  would  be  backed  by  England , or  by  France — 
and  especially  if  the  capitalists  of  those  countries 
make  a point  either  for  the  sake  of  the  Mexican 
mines  or  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific — to  fur- 
nish “ready  rhino”  to  their  negotiators  our  minis- 
ters would  find  them  to  be  ugly  customers. 

Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  have  allowed  this 
negotiation  with  Mexico  to  progress  beyond  the  dan- 
ger of  its  failure,  before  our  president  undertook  of- 
ficially to  lecture  the  governments  of  Europe  on  their 
-broaching  the  subject  of  “a  balance  of  power” — or 
notifying  them  so  formally  against  interfering  in 
the  concerns  of  this  continent?  The  introduction  at 
such  a moment,  of  anything  that,  without  intimidat- 
ing, might  provoke  the  monarchies  of  Europe  to  at- 
tempt an  interference,  was  we  fear,  impolitic.  We 
shall  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr.  Slidell  has  succeeded 
in  his  mission  before  the  dose  administered  shall  have 
time  to  operate  to  our  disadvantage. 

Mexican  indemnity.  We  find  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  a letter  from  Gen  Santa  Anna  to  Charles 
Gallaghan,  Esq.,  merchant  of  that  city,  which  con- 
tains the  following  passages  respecting  the  missing 
Mexican  instalments: 

Havana,  19th  Nov.  1845. 

The  in-talments  were  most  punctually  paid,  in 
ready  cash,  during  the  time  1 was  at  the  head  of  go- 
vernment. But,  as  on  Ihe  30th  of  April  of  last  year, 
1 had  withdrawn  from  public  business  and  retired  to 
my  farms,  and  as  both  the  constitution  and  my  cha- 
racter did  not  allow  the  president  to  mingle  in  pub- 
lic affairs  during  absence,  I confined  myself  to  re- 
commending the  payment  to  the  president  pro  tem- 
poie,  General  Valentine  Canalizo,  and  to  the  minis- 
ter of  finance,  Don  Ignacio  Trigueros;  and  when  the 
other  instalment  of  July  30,  of  which  you  speak, 
expired,  having  then  resumed  my  functions,  I dic- 
tated all  the  necessary  measures,  and  positively  or- 
dered the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  the  pay- 
ment in'specie  according  to  my  anterior  provisions; 
so  that,  if,  in  defiance  of  my  orders,  the  payment 
was  made  in  bills  or  drafs,  that  functionary  violated 
his  duties  by  disobeying  my  cotnmauds,  and  the  agent 
Don  Emilio  Voss  was  not  less  guilty  in  receiving,  as 
tie  received,  according  to  what  you  say,  the  amount 
in  paper.  At  the  same  period  I dictated,  in  advance, 
other  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  successive  in- 
stalments with  all  exactitude,  and  in  ready  cash;  for, 
the  people  having  contributed  it  in  cash,  I resolved 
and  ordered  that  the  money  should  not  be  employed 
for  any  other  purpose;  and  my  conversation  with  the 
minister  Shannon,  which  you  mention,  alludes  to 
this. 

In  short,  in  my  opinion,  the  instalments  to  which 
you  refer,  were  paid  in  ready  cash;  but,  il  it  is  not 
so,  the  minister  and  the  agent,  Voss,  are  responsible; 
the  former  for  having  disobeyed  my  positive  orders, 
and  the  latter  for  not  having  fulfilled  the  orders  of 
his  constituents.  I am,  with  all  consideration,  your 
obedient  servant,  who  kisses  your  hand, 

A.  L de  Santa  Anna. 

California.  The  territory  of  California  is  to  be 
one  of  great  interest.  It  has  a most  delicious  cli- 
mate ami  fertile  soil.  You  are  aware  that  I passed 
some  time  among  the  Rancheros  last  year,  and  they 
are  the  most  interesting  branches  o!  the  Spanish- 
American  races,  and  would  go  far  to  show  the  de- 
cided influence  of  climate  upon  character.  The 
Californians  are  handsome  in  figure  and  feature, 
with  sprightly,  intelligent  countenances,  cheerful, 
happy,  and  amiable  dispositions,  always  ready  for  a 
frolic;  their  tempers  are  quick  -and  energetic.  They 
are,  however,  under  the  influence  of  a double  jea- 
lousy; the  first  and  great,  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
whom,  as  you  have  seen,  they  have,  as  governors, 
expelled  the  country,  indeed,  from  the  remote  situ- 
ation of  the  territory,  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  Mexico,  it  has  but  a nominal  attachment.  The 
next  jealousy  is  of  our  settlers,  and  is  chiefly  based 
upon  an  idea  of  the  great  ferocity  of  this  people, 
and  is  modified  by  an  admiration  (or  our  country.  They 
make  a distinction  between  those  settlers  who  come 
over  the  mountains  and  those  who  come  round  the 
Horn — dreading  the  former,  liking  the  latter.  In  the 
meantime,  our  people,  like  a sure  heavy  and  sullen 
tide,  are  overflowing  the  country.  Among  them,  I 
can  almost  imagine  myself  in  Indiana.  Most  ol  the 
people  who  first  enter  Oregon  eventually  fall  down 
into  California.  As  an  evidence  of  the  impercepti- 
ble manner  in  which  they  come  in,  an  immigrant 
couple  were  married  a short  time  since  at  our  con- 
sul’s in  Monterey,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  tall, 
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gaunt  back-woodsmen.  The  next  day,  the  governor 
sent  to  inquire  where  so  many  foreigners  had  come 
from;  in  the  meantime  they  had  all  dispersed,  and 
the  consul  himself  could  not  tell  whence  they  had 
come,  nor  whither  they  had  gone. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  I,  more  than  yourself, 
advocate  the  principle  of  territorial  aggression.  Yet, 
believing,  as  1 do,  that  the  contests  of  the  world  are 
hereafter  to  be,  not  so  much  between  individual  in- 
terests, as  between  great  principles  influencing  the 
well-being  of  man  at  large;  and  that  the  great  con- 
test going  on,  is  between  the  democratic  (not  in  a 
party  sense,)  and  monarchical  principles,  the  latter 
having  nearly  fulfilled  their  purposes  in  the  education 
of  mankind,  I think  that  I can  foresee  in  the  inevi- 
table destiny  of  this  territory,  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient fortresses  from  which  new  and  liberal  are  to 
combat  old  and  despotic  institutions.  Circumstances 
known  to  me  here,  assure  me  that  Great  Britain,  as 
the  watch-dog  of  despotism,  sees  the  same  thing,  and 
is  ready  to  arouse  every  energy  to  impede  such  a 
result.  If  the  view  I present  is  correct,  it  w'ould  in- 
dicate our  policy  in  case  of  belligerent  relations. 

f Baltimore  Patriot. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONG  BESS, 

FUST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

December  11.  l\lr.  Webster,  of  Mass,  appeared  in 
his  seal. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.  arose  and  announced  the  death 
of  the  non.  John  B.  Dawson,  a representative  from 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  arid  after  a few  remarks  in 
eulogy  of  his  character,  the  senate  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  condolence,  &c.  &c.  and  adjourned  till  Mon 
day  next,  the  15lh. 

December  15.  Mr.  Benton  presented  a memorial 
from  Elijah  White,  deputy  from  Oregon,  asking  for 
compensation  (or  losses  sustained  by  him  from  Paw- 
nee depredations;  also  compensation  for  acting  as 
Indian  agent  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  resolutions  sub- 
mitted on  a former  day  by  Mr.  Cass  in  relation  to 
national  defence  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  Cass  addressed  the  senate.  He  said  an  im- 
portant crisis  is  rapidly  approaching.  The  presi- 
dent has  told  us  that  the  Oregon  negotiation  has  ar- 
rived, if  not  at  a close,  at  a position  tantamount  to  a 
close.  The  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  utterly  irreconcileable,  and  the  only  alter- 
natives seem  to  be  either  a relinquishment  of  claim 
to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  one  or  of  both  coun- 
tries; or  the  intervention  of  a mediating  power;  or  a 


ticability.  England  has  placed  herself  in  the  path 
before  our  western  growth,  arid  if  she  retain  her  po- 
sition we  must  meet  her.  If  the  last  proposition  she 
has  submitted,  is  her  ultimatum,  it  is  effectively  a 
declaration  of  war.  1 hope,  or  rather  1 ought  to  say, 

I wish,  that  England  would  awaken  to  a sense  of  her 
injustice,  and  would  yield  where  she  could  yield  ho- 
norably and  ought  to  yield  rightfully.  But  will  she 
do  it?  It  is  safest  to  believe  she  will  not.  When 
has  she  voluntarily  surrendered  a territory  she  claim- 
ed, or  abandoned  a pretension  she  had  advanced.  A 
few  such  eases  would  be  exceptions  to  the  general 
principle  of  her  conduct.  For  my  part  I see  no 
sign  of  relaxation  in  the  pretensions  she  has  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  C here  read  from  the  London  Morning  Chro- 
nicle of  April  5th,  parts  of  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  of  the  preceding  day,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  president’s  inaugural  address,  showing 
the  unanimous  views  of  both  parties  in  parliament 
in  respect  of  the  United  States  and  their  western 
growth,  their  march  to  Oregon  and  annexation  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  C.  then  resumed.  Here,  sir,  we  find  thelead- 
] er  of  tjie  whig  party  in  Great  Britain  denouncing 
the  course  of  the  United  States  of  America  iri  their 
annexation  of  Texas,  because  it  tends  towards  ter 
ritorial  aggrandizement;  and  the  eternal  cant  about 
British  moderation  and  philanthropy,  and  American 
injustice  and  ambition,  is  beard,  and  read,  and  be- 
lieved in  every  corner  of  the  British  dominions.  1 
musi  confess,  sir,  I am  heartily  tired  of  it.  Were 
the  subject  and  its  consequences  not  so  important, 
these  declarations  would  excite  ridicule,  as  they  now 
excite  regret  and  surprise.  They  are  not  confined 
to  the  ordinary  political  discussions  and  to  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  but  come  from  men  in  their  highest 
places  and  offices.  And  here  is  an  eminent  English 
statesman  asking  the  administration  what  course 
they  intend  to  pursue  in  the  altered  policy,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  United  Slates;  as  though  the  volun- 
tary union  of  two  independent  people  upon  this  con- 
tinent were  an  injury  to  England,  which  demauded 
her  immediate  attention,  and  might  demand  her 
armed  interposition;  and  then  he  tells  us,  that  he 
understands  communications  have  been  sent  to  the 
United  States,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Texas,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  he  calls  the  new  policy  of  the  United 
Slates.  And  we  know  that  those  communications  to 
Mexico  and  to  Texas  contained  large  offers  to  pre 
vent  annexation.  But  thanks  to  the  onward  course 
of  our  government,  and  the  feelings  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Texan  poople,  this  interposition  was 
fruitless;  as  was  also  the  communication  to  Mexico 
if  this  latter  were  designed  to  embroil  us  with  that 
republic.  The  well-timed  rebuke  of  the  presi.  ent 


v/ar.  This  government  had  declined  To  submit  the  in  his  message  to  the  French  government  might  with 
matter  to  arbitration;  arbitration  is  a course  which  i equal  justice  have  been  administered  to  England; 
might  with  propriety  be  adopled  by  independent  na-  i and  I presume  would  have  been,  had  not  the  pre- 
tions  under  equal  circumstances;  but  unfortunately  ! siilenl  iooked  upon  the  course  of  England  as  natural 
in  our  controversy  with  England,  equality  of  circum-  j and  in  character  with  her  uniform  history  and  re- 
stances  docs  hot  exist.  We  might  well  hesitate  to1  lations  to  us,  while  that  of  France  was  unnatural, 
leave  the  decision  to  the  umpirage  of  any  power  as-  j impolitic,  and  unexpected.  But  this  whig  lecture 
similated  in  feelings,  interests,  and  predilections  to  ; from  Lord  John  Russell  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
that  ol  England.  Mr.  C.  thought  it  would  be  bet- ] United  States,  and  these  perpetual  eulogium^ 
ter  to  hold  last  to  our  rights,  than  by  submitting  them  | upon  the  moderation  of  England,  are  in  slrange 
to  a doubtful  arbitration,  to  risk  their  loss.  War!  contrast  with  her  practical  principles  and  the 
was  a great  calamity;  but  national  dishonor  would  i progress  of  her  empire.  The  moderation  of  Eng- 
be  a greater  calamity  than  war.  Mr.  C.  did  not  rise  ! land!  and  the  ambition  of  the  United  States.  Why, 
to  discuss  our  right  to  Oregon,  that  will  come  up  at  sir,  the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
its  proper  lime,  but  he  took  this  occasion  to  express  I man  empire  such  a colossal  power  as  England  has 
his  entire  and  cordial  adhesion  to  the  views  express-  built  up.  She  has  girded  the  earth  with  her  fortifi- 
ed by  the  president.  The  pretensions  of  the  two  j cations,  and  covered  the  ocean  with  her  fleets.  She 
nations  are  utterly  irreconcileable.  The  most  liber- 1 numbers  as  her  subjects  some  160,0011.000  of  people, 
al  offer  from  England  had  fallen  far  below  our  most ! being  mure  than  one-sixtti  part  ot  the  human  race, 


moderate  claim.  Shall  we  recede?  No  sir;  reces- j 
ston  is  a thing  not  for  a moment  to  be  thought  of. — | 
] allude  to  it  only  to  denounce  it,  and  in  this  denun- 
ciation 1 am  sure  I will  be  joined  by  eveiy  Ameri- 
can. Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  national  pusilla- 


anci  has  reduced  to  her  subjection  some  5,00U,000 
square  miles  inhabited  by  them  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  America;  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  habitable  globe.  And  in  the  long  series  of  her 
acquisitions  from  Ireland  down  to  India,  they  have 


nimity,  and  ihe  country  which  seeks  to  purchase  j all  been  gained,  with  the  exception  of  her  union  with 
temporary  security  by  yielding  to  unjust  pretensions,  | Scotland  and  some  recent  discoveries  in  the  Sottlii 
buys  present  ease  at  the  expense  of  permanent  ho- j sea,  by  Ihe  sword  and  purse,  by  her  fleets  and  armies 
nor  and  safety;  it  sows  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirl-  on  her  own  part,  and  sowing  dissensions  and  rival 
wind.  Belter  to  defend  the  doorsill  than  the  hearth  j ries  and  civil  exasperations  among  her  foes  on  the 
stone,  the  porch  than  the  altar.  National  charac-  j oilier.  1 have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  this 
ter,  a richer  treasure  than  gold  or  silver,  exercises 


a moral  influence  in  the  hour  of  danger,  which,  if 
not  power  itself,  is  its  surest  ally.  If  we  cannot  re- 
cede, can  we  stand  still?  No,  Mr.  President,  in  this 
as  in  all  the  other  elements  of  national  power  un  i 
greatness,  our  duty  and  our  destiny  are  onwards. — 
We  might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  tide  of  Ihe 
Pacific,  as  that  of  the  emigration  which  is  setting  from 
our  frontiers  towards  its  shores.  Our  right  to  Ore- 
gon is  one  that  cannot  now  rest  in  abeyance.  We 
must  maintain  it  or  abandon  it.  Our  hardy  pioneers 
now  in  that  srritory  render  this  a necessity.  Joint 
occupancy,  or  a double-headed  government  for  them, 
divided  allegiance,  two  sovereignties,  is  an  iuiprac- 


course  of  ambition;  J have  no  pleasure  in  national 
crimination  and  recrimination.  1 had  rather  dwell 
upon  all  she  has  done,  and  she  has  done  much,  to 
command  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  arid  much  for 
the  progress  of  civilization,  of  improvement,  and  ol 
knowledge.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
laet  that  this  country  and  its  institutions  enjoy  little 
favor  in  England;  that  there  is  a systematic  at- 
tack upon  our  character,  and  upon  what  we  are,  and 
have  been,  and  upon  our  future,  so  far  as  is  given  to 
foresee  and  to  lear  it.  1 confess  Ibis  has  produced  a 
lasting  impression  upon  me;  and  1 feel  little  disposed 
in  any  controversy  with  that  country , to  submit  to 
unjust  demauds,  uigeii  in  a spirit  of  unfriendliness, 


if  not  of  menace.  And  if  England  is  moderate,  we 
are  ambitious!  Why,  sir,  we  have  made  but  three 
acquisitions  of  territory  since  we  have  been  a nation. 
And  these  were  not  distant  colonies,  giving  disturb- 
ance to  their  pacific  neighors,  buteoterminous  regions. 
And  all  three  have  been  made  peacefully,  bloodless- 
ly.  Two  were  colonies  belonging  to  European  mo- 
narchies, where  the  assent  of  their  people  could  not 
be  asked.  But  they  have  since  shown  their  satisfac- 
tion by  their  patriotism,  and  their  prosperly  has 
been  the  reward  of  it.  The  third  is  now  in  progress 
of  completion,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  a neigh- 
boring people,  who  knew  the  value  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  sought  to  participate  in  them,  and  who 
asked  admission  to  our  confederacy.  And  vve  shall 
receive  them  with  open  arms.  And  it  is  an  encour- 
agingspectacle  to  the  lovers  of  republicanism  through 
the  world,  and  the  best  tribute  that  could  be  offered 
to  its  value.  I have  no  fear  that  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory can  weaken  our  government  or  peril  our  insti- 
tutions. We  have  an  adhesion  and  life  preserving 
principle  in  the  exercise  of  the  political  power  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people  which  is  a surer  bond 
of  union  and  preservation,  than  fleets  and  armies  and 
central  powers.  If  this  administration  can  crown 
its  labors  by  the  peaceful  annexation  of  California, 
it  will  secure  imperishable  honor  for  itself  and  com- 
mand the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  whole  people  and 
whole  country.  Mr.  C.  here  again  read  from  the 
reported  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  Lords  Clarendon  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  cheers 
which  greeted  their  sentiments  from  all  sides  in  par- 
liament, and  then  took  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  immediate  attention  to  putting  the 
United  States  of  America,  into  an  attitude  to  meet 
the  occasion,  and  after  dwelling  for  some  lime  upon 
our  utter  unpreparedness,  and  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  members  to  see  to  this,  he  concluded  by 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  he  had  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Mangum,  of  N.  C.,  arose  and  expressed  his  ex- 
ceeding regret  that  these  resolutions  had  been 
brought  forward,  arid  more  especially  still  that  they 
had  given  occasion  fora  strain  of  remarks  designed  to 
procure  a vote  in  (heir  favor.  These  resolutions  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  usual  standing  committees, 
v/hich  committees  are  not  yet  appointed,  and  which, 
when  appointed,  would  naturally  of  themselves  turn 
their  attention  to  these  several  subjects,  without  the 
aid  of  any  stimulus  from  this  body.  Why  therefore 
thus  goad  them  on  in  their  ordinary  and  natural 
duties.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  says  that  he 
has  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  executive  (Mr. 
Cass  interrupted  and  remarked  that  he  had  said,  “co- 
incidence of  opinion,”)  coincidence  of  opinion 
with  the  executive.  But  it  strikes  Mr.  M.  that  he 
has  resorted  to  a singular  course,  indeed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  it.  Mr.  M.  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
finding  in  the  president’s  message,  a degree  of  mode- 
ration evinced  which  the  public  prints  of  this  city 
had  not  led  him  to  expect.  Mr.  M.  is  willing  there- 
fore to  confide  the  matter  entirely  to  the  executive, 
arid  it  the  executive  should  not  succeed  in  bringing 
it  to  an  amicable  issue  and  war  should  he  the  con- 
sequence, then  let  it  come.  It  would  be  vastly  pre- 
ferable to  a surrender  of  our  rights  and  our  national 
honor.  Mr.  M.  will  undertake  to  say  that  after  it 
has  commenced,  there  will  not  be  found  an  anti  war 
man  in  the  country.  Bui  he  prays  God  it  may  be 
averted,  save  at  the  expense  of  the  honor  and  inte- 
rest of  the  country.  He  is  willing  to  entrust  the 
negotiation  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. — 
In  Mr.  M’s  opinion,  every  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, and  charge  of  corruption  or  of  overreaching 
on  one  part  against  the  other,  should  be  avoided  as 
having  the  tendency  to  precipitate  evils  which  every 
good  man  in  this  country  as  every  good  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  in  his  heart,  pray 
God,  should  be  averted  from  the  civilized  world.  Mr. 
M,  is  unwilling  these  resolutions  should  be  adopted, 
for  the  reason  lhat  they  are  supererorgatory.  Mr.  M. 
would  prefer  that  if  any  stimulation  to  the  commit- 
tee be  necessary  it  should  come  from  those  who 
have  in  charge  the  negotiation  and  in  part  its  deter- 
mination. If  this  negotiation  is  closed;  if  war  is 
inevitable,  Mr.  M.  is  prepared  to  embark  the  whole 
resources  of  the  country,  if  need  be,  to  maintain 
the  national  honor  and  national  rights;  but  he  hopes 
the  evil  may  be  averted.  Mr.  M.  desires  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  upon  his  official  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  event  that  this  great  this  tremen- 
dous evil  is  really  to  be  apprehended,  shall  come 
and  lay  the  case  before  us  and  with  the  door  of  one 
chamber  closed.  And  sir  this  prudent  and  dignified 
course  being  pursued,  my  life  for  it,  the  patriotism 
of  this  chamber  will  sustain  the  executive,  to  the 
very  utmost  extent  in  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional honor.  Mr.  M here  spoke  of  the  proceed- 
ings during  the  late  “parenthetical”  administration, 
which,  carrying  out  the  principles  “that  its  right 
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hand  should  not  know  what  its  left  hand  doeth,” 
thereby  led  Ihe  two  houses  of  congress  to  the  adop 
tion  of  measures  on  one  day  to  be  but  vetoed  on  Ihe 
next.  Differing  as  Mr.  M.  does  from  the  president, 
he  is  yet  willing  to  leave  Ibis  matter  entirely  to  his 
integrity’  fur  he  regards  him  as  a gentleman  of  un- 
blemished honor.  lie  knows  the  stale  of  ihe  ques 
tion.  If  war  is  to  come,  let  him  call  upon  these 
chambers  for  their  approbation  and  the  assistance 
necessary  to  meet  the  occasion.  In  this  case-lie will 
meet  with  the  unshrinking  support  of  all  sides  of  the 
house.  Mr.  M.  does  not  mean  to  follow  the  honorable 
senator  in  his  remarks,  but  he  cannot,  even  indis- 
posed as  he  is,  allow  them  to  pass  without  some 
comment.  What  need,  let  me  ask.  lo  tell  us  that 
Great  Britain  is  Ihe  mistress  of  150  millions  of  peo- 
ple? Why  speak  to  us  of  numbers’  The  power  of 
that  or  any  other  number  can  never  be  ] ■’rmitted  to 
stain  this  republic  with  dishonor.  Whatever  her 
greatness,  we  are  able  to  meet  her;  but  1 hope  the 
collision  may  be  avoided.  It  would  be  a deep  re- 
proach upon  the  civilization  of  the  present  day;  and 
if  war  does  come,  then  in  Mr.  M's  opinion,  this 
Oregon  question  is  merely  its  pretext  and  not  its 
cause.  If  war  comes,  it  is  bee  Suse  other  arid  deeper 
causes  have  led  to  its  deter  munition.  The.  Iieavings 
and  struggling^  of  two  antagonistic  principles,  on 
one  hand,  republicanism,  bv  which  all  power  rests 
on  the  basis  of  the  people  and  the  people  have  the 
control,  and  on  the  other  monarchism  whether  abso- 
lute or  qualified,  that  has  ere  this  shaken  the  conti 
nent  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  Christendom,  tis  the 
operation  of  these  two  great  adverse  principles  that 
will  have  been  the  determining  mover  to  this  as- 
sault upon  our  peace.  Tis  their  Iieavings  and  de- 
structive antagonism,  (destructive  it  would  have  been 
to  the  principle  of  free  government  had  that  prin- 
ciple not  struck  its  roots  to  the  very  centre  of  this 
great  continent)  that  has  elicited  the  angry  feelings 
in  Great  Britain  and  determined  her  to  a war  for 
which  Oregon  will  have  been  but  only  the  pretext. — 
In  these  halls  of  ours  while  crimination  and  recri- 
mination are  the  weapons  ol  journals  and  of  writers 
who  give  tone  to  the  public  mind,  tis  well  we  should 
be  reserved,  while  this  delicate  question  is  pending. 
When  the  ultimate  trial  of  strength  comes  you  will 
find  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  us  one  man. 
Christendom  itself  will  shake  and  tremble.  Thrones 
may  fall  and  tumble,  and  dynasties  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  for  that  prtnciple  works  in 
other  lands  as  well  as  ours.  Mr.  M.  after  farther 
remarks  in  suggestion  that  if  ar.y  necessity  exists  of 
preparation  on  our  part,  that  the  recommendation 
for  it  should  come  from  the  president  who  lias  the 
matter  in  his  executive  hands  and  knows  its  true 
situation,  and  that  if  so  recommended,  that  then 
all  voices  would  at  once  unite  in  all  measures  of  de- 
fence and  to  any  required  extent,  expressed  his  de- 
precation of  any  measures  that  might  operate  so  as 
to  mar  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment. — 
Tis  monstrous,  in  this  advanced  age  of  civilization, 
the  19th  century,  that  a country  almost  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  should  form  the  subject  of  a war  which 
would  inflict  on  both  nations  great  misfortunes. — 
Mr.  M.  prefers  these  resolutions  should  lie  over.  He 
is  willing  to  extend  at  once  the  protection  of  our 
laws  to  our  citizens  in  Oregon,  and  not  to  do  any 
thing  to  contravene  the  treaty  of  1826  That  O.e- 
gon  can  become  a separate  distinct  nation  from  us, 
Mr.  M.  regards  as  an  impossibility.  Wherever  the 
American  may  go,  he  carries  wiili  him  his  undieing 
attachment  and  love  to  the  institutions  of  his  fathers 
and  the  country  of  his  childhood  ami  manhood. — 
Mr.  M.  concluded  by  moving  that  the  resolutions  lie 
over,  which  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Mien,  of  Ohio,  arose  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  resolutions  would  pass  without  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a solitary  vote.  Mr.  A.  said  that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  a power  which  conducts  her  negotiations  with 
a fleet  upon  the  coast  of  the  power  with  which  she 
negotiates,  ready  to  settle  questions  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  words  by  resorting  in  practice  to  the  an- 
cient Gallic  maxim  of  easting  a sabre  into  the  scale. 
The  United  States,  as  has  been  wisely  observed  by 
the  senator  from  Michigan,  is  by  the  very  circum 
stances  of  our  institutions  always  unprepared  for  the 
terrible  emergency  of  war.  We-  have  no  standing 
army,  in  the  European  sense;  we  have  however  a 
standing  militia.  The  resolutions  point  to  the  plac- 
ing the  militia  in  their  proper  attitude.  On  tiie  3d 
March,  1839,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress  placing 
ten  millions  of  money  and  50  000  volunteers  at  the 
command  of  the  president.  The  suggestion  of  this 
proceeding  emanated  not  from  the  president, but  from 
congress  itself;  and  so  now  also  congress  should  act 
independently  of  any  suggestion  movement  or  recom- 
mendation from  the  president.  That  act  was  exact- 
ly in  character  with  those  oi  the  Roman  seriate  who 
on  emergencies  armed  their  consuls  with  monetary 
and  martial  powers  to  meet  the  occasions  demanding 


them,  and  was  similar  to  those  by  which  the  Roman 
senate  clothed  their  consuls  with  occasional  dictato 
rial  powers.  The  president  has  informed  us  that 
negotiation  has  accomplished  nothing.  The  senator 
from  Michigan  rises  and  moves  for  a committee  of 
inquiry.  Mr.  A.  regards  the  movement  as  judicious, 
proper,  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Archer,  of  Va.,  regretted  this  discussion  and 
the  introduction  of  these  resolutions,  but  would  vote 
for  them  if  they  should  be  urged.  Mr.  A.  believed 
however  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  allow  the  mat- 
ter and  its  consequences  to  rest  still  as  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Cass,  aro-e,  but  gave  way  to  Mr.  Jarnagin,  of 
Tenn.,  who  arose  and  announced  the  dealh  of  his 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Peyton,  and  after  a 
discourse  upon  his  virtues  and  the  adoption  of  the 
usual  resolutions  of  condolence,  the  senate  in  respect 
| to  his  memory  adjourned. 

j December  )6.  Texas  A message  was  received 
] from  the  house  announcing  the  passage  of  the  bill 
i for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  which 
was  twice  read  and  referred  to  tile  committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

i National  defence.  The  const deration  of  Mr.  Cass’ 
resolutions  was  resumed. 

Mr.  JfiL-s,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  tie  could 
see  no  reason  to  expect  any  thing  than  an  amicable 
settlement  of  ihe  Oregon  controversy.  He  was  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  arose  and  spoke  at  some 
length  in  lecture  on  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
: Michigan,  as  (inadvisable,  and  unnecessarily  calculat- 
ed to  disturb  the  general  aspect  of  pacific  relations. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  resolutions  themselves. 
He  did  not  believe  the  Oregon  question  will  lead 
; to  a war.  What  is  the  wisdom  arid  diplomacy  of 
two  such  enlightend  nations  worth  if  they  cannot 
! settle  tiiis  controversy  about  such  a question,  with- 
out resorting  to  measures  to  imbrue  their  respective 
people  in  blood.  Mr.  C.  thought  it  a discredit  to  both 
countries  that  the  question  had  not  long  ago  been 
disposed  of.  None  of  us  whatever  desire  war,  and 
were  it  to  come,  Mr.  C.  was  sure  there  would  he  no 
. hesitation  as  to  our  proper  course  of  procedure. — 

! Mr.  C.  was  not  in  favor  of  any  hasty  proceeding, 
and  would,  in  giving  the  notice  required  by  treaty, 

1 which,  he  does  not  perceive,  can  now  be  well  pro- 
| crasfinated,  prolong  the  period  of  its  effect  if  ne- 
1 cessary  to  two  years  from  the  date  of  notice.  Mr. 
C.  was  in  favor  of  progressing  steadily  but  slowly, 
cautiously,  but  boldly  and  with  a full  readiness  for 
J its  amicable  adjustment. 

Mr.  Webster,  said  he  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  though  he  considered 
them  as  uncalled  for  by  circumstances  and  as  direct- 
| ing  duties  which  would  naturally  have  been  per- 
formed without  their  passage.  Mr.  W.  thought  it 
unwise  that  any  thing  should  be  done  or  said  which 
would  tend  to  disturb  the  relations  of  commerce 
1 and  the  assurances  of  business.  Mr.  W.  cannot 
bring  himself  yet  to  believe  that  war  will  grow 
out  of  this  question,  and  gentlemen  would  perceive 
t tie  propriety  of  suppressing  all  useless  alarm. — 
i\nd  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  the  time  had 
really  come  for  enlarging  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  YV.  is  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  measure. 

After  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  Sevier,  Ber- 
| rien,  Mien,  J.  M.  Clayton , Breese,  and  Woodbridge, 
the  question  was  taken  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  yeas  48,  nays  none. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  17.  The  senate  proceeded  to  elect  the 
remaining  members  of  the  several  committees, 
which  being  concluded,  leave  the  committees  per- 
fected as  follows: 

On  Foreign  Relations.  Messrs.  Allen,  Cass,  Arch- 
er, Sevier,  and  Atherton. 

On  Finance.  Messrs:  Calhoun,  Lewis,  Evans,  Ben- 
ton, and  Jenness. 

On  Commerce.  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix,  Johnson, 
of  La.,  Sevier,  and  Davis. 

On  Agriculture.  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Semple,  Phelps, 
Turney,  and  Corwin. 

On  Military  Affairs.  Messrs.  Benton,  Hannegan, 
Criitenrien,  Dix,  and  Speight, 

On  Naval  Affairs.  Messrs.  Fairfield,  Levy,  Man- 
gum,  Cameron,  auJ  Dickinson. 

On  the  Militia.  Messts.  Atchison,  Semple,  Bar- 
row,  Fairfield,  and  Westcott. 

On  Public  Lands.  Messrs.  Breese,  Speight,  Wood- 
bridge,  Ashley,  and  Murehead. 

On  Private  Land  Claims.  Messrs.  Levy,  Semple, 
Jarnagin,  Pennybacker,  and  Woodbridge. 

On  Indian  Affairs.  Messrs.  Sevier,  Bagby,  Phelps, 
Jarnagin,  and  Atchison. 

On  Claims.  Messrs.  Bagby,  Pennybacker,  J.  M. 
Clayton,  Turney , and  Johnson,  of  Md. 

On  Revolutionary  Claims  Messrs.  Semple,  Han- 
negan, Thomas  Clayton,  Culquitt,  and  Greene. 


On  the  Judiciary.  Messrs.  Ashley,  Breese,  Ber- 
rien, Westcott,  and  Webster. 

On  the  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  Messrs.  Niles, 
Sturgeon,  Simmons,  Semple,  and  Dayton. 

On  Roads  and  Canals.  Messrs.  Hannegan,  Lewis, 
Corwin,  Sturgeon,  and  Davis. 

On  Pensions  Mcsssrs.  Upham,  Ashley,  Pearce, 
Atchison,  and  Barrow. 

On  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  Messrs.  Haywood, 
Jenness,  Breese,  Miller,  and  Johnson,  of  Md. 

On  Patents  and  the  Pa'enl  Off  er  Messrs.  Cameron, 
Hannegan,  Phelps.  Sturgeon,  and  Lewis. 

On  Retrenchment.  Messrs.  Lewis,  Atherton, 
Morehead,  Dickinson,  and  Turney. 

On  the.  Territories.  Messrs.  Westcott,  Cameron, 
Evans,  Chalmers,  and  Corwin. 

On  the  Public  Buildings  Messrs.  Cameron,  Day- 
ton,  and  Bright. 

To  control  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate. — 
Messrs.  Niles,  Breese,  and  Greene. 

On  Printing.  Messrs.  Atherton,  Chalmers,  and 
Upham. 

On  Engrossed  Bills.  Messrs.  Jarnagin,  and  Levy. 

Joint  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills.  Messrs.  Bright, 
Jarnagin,  and  Levy. 

On  the  Library.  Messrs.  Pearce,  Chalmers,  and 
Lewis. 

Printer  lo  the  Semite.  The  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Speight  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  printer, 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Berrien,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  contend- 
ed that  a resolution  to  fix  preliminarily  the  rates  to 
be  paid  for  printing,  was  entitled  to  consideration 
first,  by  rule,  as  it  had  been  introduced  first.  • 

Messrs.  Atherton,  Pennybacker , and  Breese  were  op- 
posed to  making  any  reduction  or  change  in  present 
rates  before  first  electing  their  printer. 

After  some  ineffectual  efforts  on  the  part  of  oppo- 
sition members,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  election, 
and  Messrs.  Ritchie  & Heiss,  received  27  votes;  Mr. 
Ritchie  I;  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  20;  Messrs.  Jef- 
ferson & Co.  1 — total  49;  and  Messrs.  Ritchie  & 
Heiss,  having  received  a majority,  were  declared  to 
be  duly  elected. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  December  11.  Several  remonstrances 
against  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  union  as  a 
slave  stale,  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Hud- 
son, Thompson,  and  some  twenty  nine  other  members 
from  the  eastern  stales  of  the  union.  Mr.  Rockwell, 
j of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  Territories  took 
this  occasion  to  express  his  dissent  lo  the  report 
made  on  yesterday  from  that  committee  and  his  pre- 
ference to  referring  the  report  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  instead  of  making  it  the  order  of 
the  day  for  Tuesday  next  as  had  been  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  chair, 

J After  the  states  had  been  gone  through  with  in  the 
j call  for  petitions  and  memorials,  one  of  them  from 
New  York,  being  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  were  laid  on  the  table, 
the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  12.  Mr.  Milton  Brown,  of  Tenn. 
arose  and  announced  the  death  of  his  late  colleague, 
Dr.  J osepli  Peyton,  representative  from  Tennessee, 
and  after  an  eulogy  on  hi-1  character,  the  house  adopt- 
ed resolutions  of  condolence  and  respect,  and  ad- 
journed till  Monday  next. 

Monday,  Dec.  15.  The  house  took  up  a remon- 
strance presented  from  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a slave 
state. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  moved  to  refer  it  to  a committee  of 
the  whole  house,  and  that  it  be  printed.  Mr.  R. 
made  a speecli  in  favor  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  Boyd,  moved  that  the  document  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  if  desired  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Massachusetts  resolutions.  Numerous  petitions  were 
presented,  and  among  others,  resolutions  from  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  proposing  amendments 
to  the  naturalization  Ians  of  the  United  Slates,  also 
resolutions  from  the  state  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  holding  that  such  an  act  would  not  be 
binding  upon  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  a counteracting  policy,  and 
that  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a slave  state  would 
be  a compromise  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  pr-seoted  the  last  resolutions, 
moved  to  refer  them  lo  a select  committee. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  a-ked  leave  to  have  read  va- 
rious advertisements  which  were  read  as  published 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  May  4,  1741,  showing 
that  slavery,  sales  of  slaves,  runaway  advertisements, 
&o.,  &c.  were  in  the  days  of  the  grandfathers  of  the 
present  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  quite  the 
custom  in  the  goodly  city  of  Boston,  &c. 
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A motion  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table  was 
made  and  negatived.  The  motion  to  print  them  was 
then  put  and  carried  without  division. 

Mr.  Adams,  also  presented  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  the  reception 
of  her  agents  at  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  and 
the  alleged  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  in 
their  persons.  Mr.  A.  said  that  the  courts  had  re- 
fused to  let  the  laws  of  the  United  States  go  into 
operation  in  relation  to  these  rights.  Mr.  A.  moved 
their  reference  to  a select  committee  of  one  from 
each  state.  The  motion  failed,  and 

The  resolutions  wore  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of 
92  to  58,  and  their  printing  ordered. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  J6‘.  Texas  The  special  order  of 
the  day,  the  joint  resolutions  reported  from  the  com 
mittee  on  the  territories  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union,  was  taken  up, 

Mr.  McConnell,  moved  the  previous  question  on 
their  engrossment  and  third  reading. 

Tile  resolutions  were  then  read  by  the  clerk  and 
are  as  follows: 

Joint  resolutions  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas 
into  the  Union. 

Whereas  the  congress  ol  die  United  States,  by  a 
"joint  resolution approved  March  the  1st,  1845,  did 
consent  that  the  territory  properly  included  within  arid 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas  might  he 
erected  into  a new  state,  to  he  called  the  State  of  Texas, 
with  a republican  form  of  government,  to  ho  adopted  by 
the  people  of  said  republic  by  deputies  in  convention  as- 
sembled, with  tlie  consent  ol  the  existing  government,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  admitted  as  one  of  the 
states  ot  the  Union;  which  consent  ol  congress  was  giv- 
en upon  certain  conditions  specified  in  die  1st  and  2 I 
sections  ol  said  joint  resolution:  and  whereas  the  people 
ol  the  said  republic  ol  Texas,  by  deputies  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  with  the  consent  ut  the  existing  govern- 
ment did  adopt  a constitution,  and  erect  a new  state, 
with  a republican  form  of  government,  and  in  the  name 
ot  the  people  ot  Texas,  and  by  their  authority,  did  or- 
dain and  declare  tout  they  assented  to  and  accepted  the 
proposals,  conditions,  and  guaranties  contained  in  said 
1st  and  -J  sections  ot  said  resolution:  and  whereas,  the 
said  constitution,  with  the  proper  evidence  ot  its  adop- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
laid-  hi  fore  congress,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
said  joint  resolution:  Therefore — 

die  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives 0/  the  United  States  oj  America  in  congress  assem 
bled,  l hat  the  State  ol  lexis  shall  be  one,  and  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  looting  with 
the  original  slates  in  all  respects  whatever. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  l’li a t until  the  representatives, 
in  congress  shall  be  apporiioned  according  10  the  actual  ' 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  United  States,  the 
State  ol  i exas  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  two  represen- 
tatives. 

Mr.  Herrick,  moved  that  the  said  resolutions  be 
laid  on  the  table.  By  yeas  52,  nays  142,  the  house 
refused. 

T he  previous  question  was  ordered,  by  a vote  of 
91  to  85.  and  the  mam  question  then  ordered  by 
yeas  108,  nays  90. 

Mr-  Hunt,  ot  N.  Y. , requested  to  be  excused  from 
voting.  Mr.  H.  ?aid  he  considered  this  the  greatest 
and  most  momentous  question  presented  to  any  con 
gress  since  the  ioundation  of  the  government;  invol- 
ving  mighty  interests;  leading  to  vast  results.  He 
was,  said  he,  required  to  vote  without  being'allow- 
ed  the  least  opportunity  of  debate,  or  amendment, 
or  an  hour-even  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the 
new  slate.  He  denounced  it  as  a flagrant  violation 
of  the  rights  of  discussion;  [Mr.  Dromgoole  called 
Mr.  H.  to  order.]  Mr.  H.  said  he  would  not  abuse 
the  indulgence  ot  the  house.  Mr.  II.  was  then  ex- 
cused from  voting. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading,  and  resulted,  veas  141,  nays 
57. 

The  question,  shall  the  resolution  pass?  was  then 

put. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  arose,  and  on 
behalf  ol  the  numerous  remonstrances  against  this 
measure,  spoke  at  length  in  earner  opposition  to 
their  passage.  He  was  not  opposed,  nor  was  Mas 
sachusctts  opposed  to  the  just  extension  of  our  terri- 
torial limits  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and  to  any  extent  whatever  to  which  our  legal  rights 
extended.  Her  opposition  w as  upon  other  grounds 
Massachusetts  had  evinced  her  policy  in  the  abilities 
with  which  under  the  administration  of  two  secreta- 
ries of  state  from  tier  bosom,  masses  of  territory  had 
been  adJed  to  the  Union.  Those  acquisitions  tiad 
been  powerfully  aided  by  an  eminent  son  of  Massa- 
chusetts, near  linn,  his  aged  and  venerable  colleague. 
(Mr.  Adams.)  His  head  and  his  genius  had  been  in 
it.  God  bless  him!  A id  may  the  ear  which  had 
heard  the  roar  of  the  guns  at  Bunker  hill  yet  be  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  Hie  solemn  breaking  ol  the  Paci- 
fic surges  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  ins "native 


land!  And  may  the  eve  which  had  looked  upon  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  Charlestown  yet  beholtl  the  na- 
tional stripes  and  stars  floating  in  acknowledged  and 
peaceful  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  wide  extent  of 
her  territory'  But  this  was  a different  question.  It 
is  the  acquisition  of  a foreign  state.  During  the  last 
session  it  was  maintained  that  such  process  as  we 
now  are  pursuing  would  not  and  could  not  he  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  constitution.  After  alluding  to 
the  several  modes  of  annexing  a foreign  state,  Mr. 
R.  maintained  that  the  rejection  of  the  Tyler  Texas 
treaty  put  an  end  to  all  constitutional  proceedings  to 
accomplish  that  object.  Mr.  R.  then  reviewed  the 
present  process  of  annexation  which  had  been  pur- 
sued, and  contended  that  resolutions  passed  by  con- 
gress might  be  also  rescinded  by  congress;  that  the 
last  presidential  election  was  not  a test  vote  on  this 
question.  The  diplomatic  note  from  a late  secreta- 
ry of  state  of  the  27th  April,  1844,  discloses  the  true 
and  historical  reason  for  the  great  desire  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Union  for  this  measure.  And  the 
grounds  there  presented  are  the  very  ones  for  which 
Massachusetts  dissents  to  the  measure.  Mr.  R.  then 
dwelled  upon  the  question  of  slavery  as  involved  in 
the  Texas  constitution  &c.,  and  showed  also  that 
Massachusetts  had  finally  rid  herself  of  the  system  of 
slavery  in  the  last  century  in  despite  of  four  succes- 
sive vetoes  in  1773  against  it  made  by  the  royal  au- 
thority. Massachusetts  had  even  preceded  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  R.  concluded  his  remarks  by  maintain- 
ing that  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  would  be  found  in 
aid  whenever  it  should  he  accomplished  of  extend- 
ing the  railroad,  and  telegraph  lines  to  the  Pacific, 
just  as  they  have  been  active  in  breaking  ground  in 
the  constant  onward  developement  and  improvement 
of  the  advancing  western  frontiers.  Mr!  R’s  design, 
had  he  not  been  precluded  by  the  rule,  had  been  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  re-commit  with  instructions 
to  report  that  “within  the  state  by  this  resolution 
admitted  into  the  Union,  slavery  or  involuntary  ser- 
vitude (except  for  crime)  shall  he  prohibited;  and  all 
the  provisions  of  its  constitution  inconsistent  with 
this  proviso,  shall  be  null  and  void.” 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded  by  96 
yeas  to  47  lines,  and  after  much  intricate  debate,  the 
resolutions  finally  passed  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Atkinson, 
Baker,  Barringer,  Bayly,  Bedinger.  Bugs  James  Black, 
James  A.  Black,  Bowlin,  B >yd,  Brinkerhotf,  Brodiiead, 
Milton  Brown,  Wm.  G.  Brown.  Burl,  Cabell,  J.  PI. 
Campbell,  Catbeart,  Anguslus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke.  Cobb,  Cocke,  Col- 
lin, Constable,  Crozier,  Cullom,  Cummins,  Cunning- 
ham, Daniel,  Jefferson  Davis,  De  Mott,  Dillingham, 
Dobbin,  Dockery,  Douglass,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ells- 
worth,  Erdtnan,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin, 
Gentry.  Giles,  Goodyear,  Gordon,  Graham,  Grider, 
Grover,  Hamlin , Haralson.  Hanley,  Hilliard.  Huge, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  E.  W.  Plubard, 
Huugerfbrd,  Janies  Id.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soil,  Jenkins,  James  IT.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  An- 
drow  Johnson,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Thomas 
0.  King,  Lawience,  Leake,  Lcib,  Ligon,  Lumpkin, 
Maclay,  McClean,  McClelland,  MeClernand,  McCon- 
nell, MeCrate,  McDowell,  McHenry,  McKay,  John  P. 
Marlin,  Barclay  .Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Moulton,  Niv 
en,  Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne,  Pendleton,  Perrill, 
Perry,  Petrir.  Price.  Rathlmn,  Reid,  Relfe,  Ritter,  Rob- 
erts, Russell,  Sawtelle,  Seddou,  A.  D.  Sims.  L.  H. 
Simms,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith  Stan- 
ton, Stephens’, St.  Job..,  Strong,  S>kes,  Thibodeaux, 
Thomassmi,  Jacob  Thompso  >,  Thurman,  Tibbats; 
Toombs,  Treadway,  Trumbo,  Wentworth,  Wick, 
Williams,  Wilrnot,  Woodward,  Woodworth,  Yancey, 
Yell— 141. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbot,  J.  Q Adam-,  Arnold,  Ash- 
man, Blanchard,  Buffington.  W.  W.  Campbell,  John 
G.  Chapman,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Culver,  Darragh, 
Delano,  Dixon,  Ewmg,  Foot,  GidJiuos;  Grinnell,  Hamp 
ion,  Harper.  Herrick,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  J.  W.  Houston, 
Samuel  D Hubbard,  Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Jo- 
seph R.  lugersoll.  Damei  P.  King,  Preston  King,  Lew- 
is, Levin,  McGaughey,  M.cllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Pol 
lock,  Ramsey,  Julius  Rockwell,  Jo  n A.  Rockwell. 
Roof,  flunk,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman 
Smiih,  Albert  Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  Stewart,  Strohm, 
Benj.  Thompson,  Tilden,  Vance.  Vinton,  Wheaton, 
Wlme,  WkittirOp,  Wood,  Woodruff'— 56. 

So  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  17.  Naturalization.  The  house 
took  up  the  resolutions  from  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, presented  by  Mr.  Winllirop,  in  relation  to 
the  naturalization  I iws,  as  follows: 

Whereas  i he  purity  of  the  ballot  box  is  indispensable 
for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  the  free  and  lull  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  ihe  people;  and  whereas  experience 
lias  clearly  demonstrated  mat  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  loose  and  defective,  affording  op 
porlurnties  lor  the  perpetration  of  gross  fraud-,  destruc- 
tive alike  to  the  rights  and  morals  of  our  citizens  and 
file-stability  of  our  institutions. 

Resolved,,  Thai  the  rights,  in'erests,  and  morals  of  tin- 
people  demand  an  immediate  and  liiorougri  levisiou  ol 
the  naturalization  laws,  and  we  regard  it  as  the  impe- 


rative duty  of  congress  so  to  amend  those  la  s,  that  wh  le 
a liberal  andjusi  policy  shall  be,  adopted  towacdesuch 
foreigners  as  are  or  may  come  among  us,  the  rights  nod 
privileges  of  our  countrymen  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and 
Ihe  ballm  box  permanently  guarded  against  ewry  im 
proper  influence. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  are  hereby  especially  requested  to  use  their  ut- 
most exertions  fonhwith  lo  procure  such  amendments  in 
file  naturalization  laws  as  shall  carry  out  and  perpetuate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  indicated  in  the  lorego- 
ing resolve. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  he  request- 
ed to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolves  to  each  of'  our 
Senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

Mr.  Levin,  had  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a 
select  cornmiltee,  and  Mr.  Broadhead,  moved  that 
they  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

The  question  being  on  the  last  motion,  in  prece- 
dence by  rules  to  the  former  motion,  Mr.  Levin,  of 
Pa  , arose,  and  argued  in  length  the  importance  of 
referring  the  resolutions  and  tiieir  subject  matter  to 
a special  committee. 

Mr.  Giddings,  thought  abolition  petitions  had  a 
higher  claim  for  reference  to  a special  committee. 

Mr.  Broadhead,  said,  that  the  very  small  minority 
forming  the  “native  American”  party  on  this  floor, 
must  be  treated  as  other  minorities  are  treated  here. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ralliburn,  (chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit 
te.e)  would  consent  to  grant  the  wishes  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McClay,  said  that  that  party  never  had  but  an 
artificial  vitality,  and  he  regretted  to  bear  the  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  cornmiltee  express  his  assent 
to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pa. 

Mr.  Winlhrop,  of  Mass.,  maintained  that  though 
as  an  organ  zed  party  native  Americanism  was  with- 
out vitality,  yet  that  the i r principles  were  spread- 
ing. 

Mr.  McDowell,  would  have  preferred  to  lay  the  re- 
solutions on  the  table;  but  would  not  oppose  their 
reference  to  the  judiciary  committee. 

Messrs.  Darragh,  Campbell,  and  Woodruff,  spoke 
and  advocated  a reference  to  a special  committee. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala.,  spoke  at  some  length  against 
the  existence  of  any  ‘•factions.”  Mr.  P.  was  opposed 
(o  infringing  upon  the  existing  privileges  extended  to 
foreigners  by  our  laws. 

Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Pa.,  Yancey,  of  Ala.,  Owen, 
of  la.,  expressed  their  preference  for  reference  to  a 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Giles,  of  Maryland,  spoke  against  referring 
to  a select  committee. 

Mr.  Levin,  again  spoke,  in  favor  of  referring  the 
resolutions  to  a select  committee,  and  dwelled  upon 
the  importance  and  growing  .magnitude  of  the. evils 
complained  of,  and  that  unless  corrected,  that  it  can 
be  demonstrated,  that  in  fifteen  years  our  country 
will  be  ruled  by  men  of  foreign  growth  instead  of 
by  those  brought  up  under  our  own  institutions. 
Without  taking  the  question,  the  house  adjourned. 


OUR  COUNTRY— ITS  HISTORY. 

MEMORANDA  FOR  THE 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


COMMODORES  PERRY  AND  ELLIOTT. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  immedia- 
tely after  their  annual  election  of  officers,  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions following,  reported  by  a committee  to  the 
board  of  Lustees,  and  by  them  referred  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

Whereas,  a communication  has  been  laid  before 
this  society,  in  the  following  words,  viz: 

John  Howland,  esq  Providence,  R.  I president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Washington,  17 lh  March,  1845. 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliot, 
1 transmit  herewith  to  you,  to  be  presented  in  his 
name,  to  the  historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
medal  which  he  has  caused  to  be  struck  in  honor  of 
J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  esq.  in  token  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement to  that  distinguished  author,  for  the 
historical  justice  which  he  has  awarded  to  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  com.  Elliott  in  his  published 
writings. 

I acq  lit  myself  with  great  satisfaction  of  lh  is  trust 
committed  lo  me  by  com.  Elliott,  and  am  happy  to 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  assure  you  of  the 
high  respect  with  which  I am,  sir,  your  humble  and 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

It  is  is  thereupon,  resolved,  first,  Tnat  the  thanks 
of  this  society  be  presented  to  the  hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  his  care  and  attention  in  the  discharge  of 
the  trust  committed  to  him  by  commodore  Elliott. 

And  whereas,  we  honor  the  character  and  cherish 
Tie  memory  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  and 
hold  in  high  admiration  the  professoual  skill,  heroic 
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yalor,  and  noble  conduct  shown  by  him  in  the  battle 
on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  by 
•which  he  achieved  a victory  glorious  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  and  gained  a name  which  to  us.  as  citi- 
zens of  his  native  state,  is  a source  of  honest  pride: 
And,  whereas,  in  the  published  writings  of  ,1  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper,  esq.  relative  to  that  event,  he  has 
labored  to  establish  opinions  which  we  can  neither 
adopt  nor  sanction:  And  whereas,  justice  requires 
that  this  society  shall  not  do  or  participate  in  any 
act  which  may  imply  its  acquiescence  in  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  commodore  El- 


Yon  must  be  sensible  that  my  evidence  is  never-  body  did  set  without.  inlM'ruption  from  November. 


thcless  only  negative;  and,  on  that  account,!  will 
mention  the  circumstances  and  facts  which  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  reminiscences  of  com. 
Stewart  may  not  in  every  respect  be  as  correct  as  he 
thinks  them  to  be,  or  that  lie  was  misled  by  errone- 
ous information. 

We  have  three  versions,  which  disagree  either  as 
to  dale  or  as  to  fact.. 

Dr.  Thomas  Harris  published  in  the  year  1837  a 
life  of  com.  Bainbridge,  which  I had  not  seen  at,  th 


1811,  till  the  Gib  of  July,  1812.  During  that  session 
two  laws  were  passed  respecting  the  navy.  By 
the  act  of"  the  24th  of  February,  1812,  $2,800,000 
were  appropriated  in  conformity  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  for  the  ex- 
panses, among  other  objects,  of  keeping  in  active 
service  all  the  public -vessels  then  in  commission, 
viz:  four  frigates,  a corvette,  three  ships  and  seven 
brigs  or  schooners — which  appropriation  proved  am- 
ply sufficient.  By  ihe  act  of  the  30 1 h March,  1812, 


liott,  to  establish  for  him  a reputation  derogatory  to  1 author  states  to  be  founded  on  com.  Ba inbridge’s 
the  just  fame  ol  his  deceased  commander.  j private  journals  and  extensive,  correspondence,  close 

It  is,  therefore,  resolved  secondly,  flint  this  so-  : jntjmacy  and  conversations  with  him,  &c.  In  this 
ciety  declines  accepting  the  medal  which  has . heen  ; be  say3  (hat  commodore  Bainbridge  having  arrived 


time  of  commodore  Ste ' art’s  publication,  and  which  Ihe  president  was  authorised  to  cause  to  be  imme- 
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presented  in  the  name  of  commodore  Elliott;  and 
that  the  president  be  direeted  to  transmit  the  same 
to  the  lion.  John  Quincy  Adams,  together  with  two 
attested  copies  of  these  resolutions:  and  that,  in  the 
name  of  the  society,  he  request  Mr.  Adams  to  re- 
turn the  medal  to  com.  Elliott,  and  to  enclose  there- 
with one  of  such  attested  copies 


at  Boston  from  Europe  in  February , 1812.  proceeded 
immediately  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  a 
few  weeks  during  the  deliberation  of  congress  on  the 
subject  of  a declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
and  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  navy  vard 
at  Charlestown,  Massachu  els;  that,  before  leaving 
he  seat  of  government,  he  heard  that  in 


• . . . -■  „ — , • ...  a cabinet 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  having  been  read,  it  ! coutlcij  it  was  determined  that  our  vessels  of  war 
was  moved  that  they  be  adopted  as  an  act  ol  the  so-  j s[)ou|d  be  placed  in  ordinary;  that  having  consulted 
ciety,  whereupon  a motion  n as  made,  by  Uie  non.  j w;«j,  COrnm,  dore  Stewart,  they  addressed  a strong, 

William  Hunter,  arid  second  d,  to  amend  the  report  ! a, gumentative  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  re-  I niit'-ee>  congress  did  not  provide  for  any  increase  of 

is  letter  had  the  navy  till  after  the  triumphs  of  the  year  1812.  But 


dialely  repaired,  equipped  arid  put  in  actual  service 
the  frigates  Chesapeake,  Constellation  am)  Adams; 
and  a sum  not  exceeding  $300,000,  was  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
appropriated  for  that  oejeot.  That  provision  was 
carried  into  effect;  but  another  inadequate  annual 
appropriation  of  $2U0,000  towards  rebuilding  the 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Gen.  Green, 
was  only  partially  applied — the  three  last  mention- 
ed ships  having  proved  not  to  be  seaworthy,  and  the 
provision  for  the  Philadelphia  being  apparently  su- 
pereed.-d  by  the  act  of  the  21  January,  1813. 

it  is  quite  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  and  that  of  the  naval  com- 


by  striking  out  the  first  resolution,  which  motion,  j monstrating  against  that  measure;  that  thw  ...,w 
after  a discussion  in  which  Messrs.  Hunter,  Go  !-  1 effect,  and  our  men  of  war  were  permitted  to 
dard,  Brown,  Greene,  Hall,  Gainmell,  Knowles  and  craise;  that  having  gained  tins  important  point  com. 
others  participted,  was  carried  by  a tmnnimous  vote!  Bainbridge  departed  for  B iston,  whence  he  was, 
The  question  then  being  put  on  the  motion  to  adopt  ; ^ fte r the  declaration  of  war,  ordered  to  Washington 
the  resolutions,  as  amended,  it  was  carried  unam-  i lo  take  command  of  the  Constellation  and  to  fit  her 
mouslv.  lout  with  all  possible  despatch;  that  the  order  was 

'obeyed,  that  after  directing  the  necessary  repairs  he 

President  Madison’s  cabinet  and  the  navy. — returned  to  Boston  to  make  provision  for  his  family. 
The  statement  made  by  Mr.  lngerscll  in  his  history,  and  that  whilst  there  he  was,  on  the  resignation  of 
in  relation  to  our  naval  affairs  at  the  commence- ! com.  Hull,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Con- 
ment  of  the  war,  called  forth  a publication  from  . stitution. 

commodore  SUwart  inserted  in  this  volume.  Some  | According  to  com.  Stewart,  it  was  after,  and  not 
of  the  remarks  ot  the  latter  inouced  Edward  Coles  ' before  lhe  declaration  of  w.,r,  that  the  determination 
esq.  to  address  inquiries  as  to  die  tacts,  to  Albert  Gut-  to  )a„  u_  tbe  public  ships  and  the  revocation  of  iha* 
latin,  esq.  who  was  at  that  time  a member  of  presi  1 - - - 


there  is  an  obvious  difference  between  the  amount  of 
a naval  force  and  the  use  to  which  it  shall  be  appli- 
ed. On  this  point  no  doubt  was  entertained,  at 
the  time,  respecting  the  intentions  of  congress.  No 
member  of  that  body  expressed,  within  my  knov. 
ledge,  a wish  or  expectation  that  the  ships  should 
be  laid  up.  The  style  of  all  the  laws  on  that  subject 
implies  that  they  shall  be  actively  employed.  Above 
all,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  if  intending  to  lock 
up  the  navy,  congress  should  by  their  last  act  have 
ordered  three  more  frigates  lo  be  repaired  and  equip- 
ped for  sea  service  and  have  incurred  a useless  ex- 
pense of  $300,000  for  that  purpose.  The  inference 
drawn  by  com.  Stewart-  from  that  erroneous  assump- 
tion is  inadmissible.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  To 
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dent  Madison’s  cabinet  and  conversant  with  the  in-  decision  took  Plac8f  He  states  that  he  and  com.  have  confined  voluntarily  and  permanently  the  public 

dent  Maaison  a caDinet , anu  conversant , wiunne  in  Bainbridge  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  20th  June;  ,hin<!  in  some  safe  port  would  have  been  indirect 

cidents  in  question.  His  reply  is  subjoined.  that  on  the  2lst  thev  were  shewn  bv  Mr  G.ldshv  snips  in  some  sale  port  wouia  nave  oeen  in  uireci 

Albert  Gallatin  lo  Edward  Coles.  mat  on  uie  _isi  tuey  were  snown  oy  tvir.  UaltlsDo-  opposition  to  the  tenor  of  the  laws  and  to  the  mten- 

Neto  York  November  24th  1845  i rough,  chief  clerk  of  the  navy  department,  a paper  tions  of  congress.  That,  as  commander  in  chief,  the 

WtW  rent,  jvoramti  tena.  1 contiiiiiinj  thu  orders  whir.h  had  inn  hiwn  ilnmvn  fnr  “ J:__  . 

My  dear  sir — A severe  cold  prevented  an 
mediate  answer  to  your  let te r of  the  12th — on 
subject  of  commodore  Stewart’s  puohcation. 


1 containing  the  orders  which  had  just  been  drawn  for 
[commodore  Rogers  not  to  leave  the  waters  of  New 
pj  York  with.his  naval  force;  that,  on  the  same  day. 


. . . . ! the  secretery  of  the  navy  informed  them,  that  it  had 

communicated  h.s  statement  to  me  before  he  sent  ,t , been  declded  , lhe  pre5ident  and  lhe  ca’binet  to  lay 
to  the  publisher.  I had  two  conversations  with  him  ! our  ve3jela  of  wa,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York; 
on  the  subject,  and  addressed  to  him  on  the  16th  of  = lhat  thejr  interview  with  the  president  and  the  con- 


October  a short  letter,  a copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 


firmation  of  the  said  decision  look  place  on  the  same 


This  so  far  as  l am  concerned  appeared  to  me  suf-  jd  lbat  on  ,;,e  22d,  he  and  com.  Bainbridge  signed 
ficient;  and  I had  not  intended  to  say  any  thing  more  ! and  pre5enled  their  joint  letter;  that  he  obtained  on 
on  that  particular  point  Your  appeal  to  me  it,  re-  tbe  sarae  d . the  command  of’  the  Argus  wilh  in. 
ference  to  Mr.  Madison,  compels  me  to  be  more  ex-  j struct,0ns  to  proceed  to  sea,  scour  the  West  Indies 

P ,•  . , . , , , . c.  , . and  Gulf  stream,  &c.  and  departed  immediately, 

Irepeat  whatlwroteto  commodore  Stewart,  v.Z:  leaving  com.  Bainbridge  at  Washington;  and  tha 
that  “I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  o having  com.  Bainbridge,  informed  him  on  h .1  return  to  Phi- 
ever  assisted  at  any  cabme  counci  where  tne  pro-  j lade|pbia  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  that 
pr.ety  of  laying  up  the  public  vessels  during  the  war  lhe  slll  were  ordered  to  goPlo  sea  aridPlhaPt  th  ’ e. 
was  discussed,  or  of  haying  proposed  that  measure;  ■ sideill  had  said  lhat  he  wo*,d  assui^e  lhe  respon,P;bl 

or  of  Us  having  been  enterta  ned  oy  the  admin.atra-  ]u  This  revocation  is  staled  to  have  taken  place 
Lon;  or  of  commodores  Bainbridge  and  S,  ewart  hav-  auout  the  midd,6  of  Ju,  p 

ing  remonstrated  against  it  and  addressed  a letter  to  j J 

the  president  on  the  subject.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  I j , Goldsborough,  the  first  clerk  above  mention- 
was  party  or  privy  to  any  sueh  transactions,  all  I can  • e^’  111  a ‘eBer,  dated  4th  May,  1825,  written  in  an- 
say  is,  lhat  my  memory  has  failed  me  much  more  sw’e'  10  or|e  addressed  to  him  by  com.  Bainbridge, 
than  I am  aware  of.”  confirms  the  fact  of  the  joint  letter  of  the  two  com- 

I may  have  forgotten  casual  suggestions  and  con-  j nl°dores  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy;  and  tile  date 
versations.  But  that  l should  not  recollect  such  an  *!e  a3SI£ns  1°  >t  13  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of 
important  fact,  as  a solemn  decision  by  the  adminis-  j war>  al‘d  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  given 
trion,  twice  ratified  in  cabinet  council,  to  lay  up  the  ] ^ commodore  istewart.  But,  instead  of  saying  lhat 
navy  during  the  war,  appears  to  be  incredible;  the  ! ^ad  s-'°'vn  t0  those  two  officers  a paper  just 
more  so,  because  tthad  heen  quite  unusual  to  submit  drawn,  ordering  com.  Rogers  not  to  sail  from  New 


to  the  cabinet  the  manner  in  which  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  authorised  by  congress,  and  for  which  ap 
propriations  had  been  made,  should  be  employed. — 
This  was  arranged  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
under  the  control  of  the  president  as  cominander-iu- 
chief.  On  no  occasion  was  1 ever  consulted,  iri  or 
out  of  cabinet,  on  those  subjects  prior  to  the  year 
1812.  And  I have  a lively  recollection  of  the  two 
occasions  on  which  the  president  called  us  together 
in  that  year  lo  deliberate  on  measures  of  that  cha- 
racter. First  in  March  or  April,  on  the  propriety  of 
sending  a force  to  occupy  the  then  insulted  post  of 
Detroit  and  vicinity,  which  was  approved  of  under 
the  expectation  of  the  impending  war.  But  the 
amount  of  the  force,  the  mode  of  execution,  and  all 
the  details  were  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
war  department.  Secondly,  in  August  following, 
immediately  after  receiving  the  news  of  gen.  Hull’s 
disaster,  when  the  subjects  for  discussion  were 
the  propriety  of  immediately  creating  a naval  force 
on  tbe  lakes,  and  whether  any  attempt  should  be 
made,  before  this  was  affected,  to  recover  Detroit 
and  the  lost  territory. 


Yoik,  his  expressions  are:  “that  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  contend  on  the  ocean  with  the 
enemy,  that  prudence  required  lhat  our  few  ships 
should  be  laid  up  in  some  safe  port,  §tc.  prevailed 
too  generally  In  the  city,  and  that  it  was  confidently 
reported  that  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  entertained 
the  same  opinion  and  had  come  to  the  determination 
to  lay  up  ah  our  ships  in  N.  Fork  and  to  employ  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy  in  the  ports  on  the 
seaboard:  that  he  m 


president  may,  according  to  circumstances,  order 
vessels  to  cruise  or  remain  in  port,  is  true.  But 
-there  is  one  thing  which  he  is  not  authorised  to  do. 

My  name  is  mentioned  as  having  proposed  lhat  our 
ships  should  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  N.  York, 
winch,  if  I did,  was  a very  silly  suggestion;  since, 
ignorant  as  I am  of  military  and  naval  affairs,  yet  I 
had  always  understood  that  frigates,  whether  in  or 
out  of  port,  could  not  stand  74’s,  and  lhat  when  in 
port,  they  were  protected  by  foi  ls,  not  that  they  could 
be  used  to  protect  foils.  In  point  of  fact,  though 
some  additions  were  made  afterwards.  New  York 
was,  at.  the  lima  when  war  was  declared,  already 
defended  on  the  most  common  sense  plan,  for  which 
l would  be  at  a loss  to  assign  the  author.  Every  one 
with  whom  1 ever  conversed  agreed  lhat,  if  ships  of 
the  line  succeeded  in  passing  lhe  outward  defences, 
(Governor’s  Ellis  and  Bedlow’s  Islaqds),  the  only  ef- 
ficient way  to  defend  the  city  was  by  forts,  erected 
at  convenient  distances  on  the  North  river,  both  in 
the  city  itself  and  on  the  opposite  Ne  w Jersey  shore. 
And  it  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
war  of  '3d  December,  1811,  that  two  of  those  forts 
were  already  erected.  No  naval  aid  but  that  of  the 
gunboats  was  suggested:  and  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  ofikers  consulted  that,  though  useful  in 
some  cases,  they  could  not  from  various  causes  ren- 
der any  efficient  aid  in  Lhe  defence  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  As  to  lhe  plan  of  dismantling  the  frigates 
and  converting  them  into  floating  batteries,  having 
never  heard  it  discussed,  l can  form  no  judgment  of 
its  practicability  or  efficiency.  But  it  is  the  measure 
to  which  1 have  alluded,  in  saying  that  there  were 
things  which  the  president  was  not  authorised  to  do. 
Congress  has  always  reserved  lo  itself  the  right,  and 
exercised  exclusively  the  power  lo  prescribe  not 
only  the  amount,  but  the  species  of  the  military  or 
naval  force.  The  president  might  rio  more  convert 
a frigate  into  a dismantled  floating  battery,  than  he 
might  build  74’s  under  a law  authorising  tiie  build- 


ntioued  that  report  to  the  com- 
modores, and  that  very  s ion  afterwards  it  was  con  ing  0f  16  gu„  ships,  or  raise  a regiment  of  dragoons 
tu  rned  iy  oneo.  the  members  of  the  administration,’  j under  a law  authorising  one  of  arlilltry.  When  con- 
(c  eai  ) y le  secrelaiv  of  the  navy.)  So  tar  as  re-  j gress  wanted  floating  batteries,  they  passed  a law, 
ales  o i le  in  oi  view  with  his  first  clerk,  the  com-  (9th  March,  1814),  for  that  purpose,  designating  them 
municjtian  to  com.  Bainbridge  was  made  thirteen  , b„  lbal  name. 

years  after  the  incidents  alluded  lo,  and  twenty  years!  There  are  also  some  facts  and  some  acts  of  the 
e oie  com.  o.  ewar  s puohcation.  j naVy  department,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 

With  respeet  to  the  acts  and  intentions  of  congress,  1 with  the  supposition,  lhat  there  was  at  any  time  any 
com.  Stewart  appears  to  me  to  he  clearly  mistaken,  determination  by  the  administration-,  adopted  at 
He  was  under  the  impression  that  congress  had  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  to  lay  up  all  the  public 
adjourned  in  April,  1812,  arid  metagain  in  June  fol-  ships  in  some  port  and  not  to  risk  them  at  sea. 
lowing  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  war;  a mistake  ^ It  appears  certain  that  all  the  ships  had  been  or- 
which  he  corrected  uu  my  showing  him  that  that  dered  immediately  before  the  declaration  of  war,  to 
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unite  at  New  York  as  a Cbmmen  place  of  render 
vous.  Commodore  Stewart  thinks  that  Commodore 
Rodgers  sailed  with  his  squad ron  on  the  21st  of  June, 
without  orders:  That  he  had  orders  is  however  cer- 

tain. In  his  letter  of  1st  September,  1812.  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  he  says:  ‘ The  United  State.s, 
Congress,  a (id  Argus  did  join  me  on  the  21-t,  (June  ) 
with  which  vessels,  this  ship  and  the  Hornet,  I ac- 
cordingly sailed  in  less  than  an  hour  after  I received 
your  orders  of  the  18lh  of  June,  accompanied  by  your 
official  communication  of  the  declaration  of  war.” 
These  orders  have  not  been  published.  In  the  mean- 
while it  seems  incredible  that  Commodore  Rodgers 
should  have  sailed,  if  he  load  not  been  at  least  per- 
mitted to  do  it  by  those  orders  or  other  previous  in 
structioris.  Com.  Stewart  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Argus  on  the  22d  of  June,  for  the  es- 


which  compelled  the  secretary  of  war  to  resjgn,  not  July,  1812.  1 think  that  you  express  yourself  too 

a single  hint  or  allusion  should  have  appeared  in  any  | stronirly  (page  3)  in  say  ini  that  the  deter  ni  nation  of 
of  the  contemporaneous  newspapers  or  other  publi  | Mr.  Madison  and  his  c ibinet  was  an  incontrovertible 
cations  to  the  fact,  now  asserted,  that  those  naval  ex-\fact;  and  also  (page  16)  when  you  say  that  Comnio- 
ploits  which  consoled  the  nation  for  the  disasters  by  (lore  Rodgers  certainly  sailed  on  21st  June  without 
land  would  never  have  occurred,  had  the  president1  orders.  His  letter  in  whi  h he  acknowledges  the  re- 
and  cabinet  been  left  to  art  according  to  their  own  j eeipt  of  orders  dated  1 S I h of  June  is  dated  Sep! . 1-t, 
views.  The  secret  was  admirably  well  kept.  But  | 1812.  And  Captain  Porter’s  letter  in  which  he  says, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  account  now  given  of  j “In  pursuance  of  your  orders  of  the  24 1 h of  June.  1 
those  transactions  should  not  have  been  made  public  j sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  3d  July,”  is  dated  Sept. 
(Ill  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Madison  and  of  Mr.  Ham-  7th.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


> 1 ton , who  were  in  fact  the  officers  responsible  for  a 
proper  employment  of  the  navy,  and  that  not  even  a 
copy  of  the  joint  letter  should  have  been  preserved. 
The  well  earned  fame  of  Commodores  Bairibridge 
and  Stewart  and'of  other  brave,  skilful,  and  devot-  j 
ed  officers  of  the  navy,  rests  on  their  notorious  and 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR- 


War  Department.  Washington,  Nov-  29,  1845. 
Sib:  Pursuant  to  the  duty  appertaining  to  the  head 


press  purpose  of  making  a cruize  in  the  Weal  Indies,  j undisputed  deeds  and  on  the  great  moral  effect  which  i 
And  Captain  Porter  giving  an  account  of  his  first  these  produced.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  n e-  ’ of  this  department,  1 herewith  submit  to  you  the  re- 
cruize in  his  letter  of  Sept.  7th,  1812,  to  the  secre-  1 mory  of  the  dead,  that  the  president  and  secretary  of  ports  of  the  Major  General  commanding  the  army 
tary  of  the  navy,  says:  “In  pursuance  of  your  orders  ! the  navy  should  also  be  judged  by  their  puhlic  deeds  as  , and  those  from  the  several  bureaus  under  my  super- 
of  the  24th  of  June,  I sailed  from  Sandy  Plook  on  'sustained  by  official  documents,  nther  than  by  the'  vision: 

the  3d  of  July,  &c.”  Thus  three  frigates  and  two  ■ reminiscences  of  conversations  held  more  than  thirty  j They  will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  a full,  and 

smaller  vessels  put  to  sea  on  the  21st  June,  after  I years  ago,  and  by  the  belief,  sincerely,  but  as  I think,  \ I trust  satisfactory,  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

having  received  orders  dated  18th  June.  Those  to  erroneously  entertained  by  Commodores  Bainbridge  the  duties  of  such  have  been  executed  during  the 
Com.  Stewart  for  a cruize  are  of  the  22d.  Those  1 and  Stewart,  that  their  joint  letter  could  have  had  past  year,  but  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
of  Captain  Porter  to  sail  on  a cruize  with  a Irigate  i any  effect  on  Mr.  Madison’s  determination,  1 those  branches  of  the  public  service  to  which  they 

(Essex,)  are  dated  the  24lh.  And  yet  the.  two  com-  For  myself,  I have  no  reason  to  complain.  Com.  respectively  refer. 

modores  were  told,  that  the  determination  by  the  Stewart,  in  mentioning  my  name  only  repeats  what , The  tabular  statements  accompanying  the  corn- 

president  and  cabinet  to  lay  up  all  the  vessels  had  he  heard  another  say,  and  he  ascribes  to  me  none  1 manning  general’s  report,  show,  in  detail,  the  orga- 

been  adopted  prior  to  the  21st,  and  was  confirmed  but  honorable  motives  and  opinions,  which,  as  he  ; nization  and  strength  of  the  army  as  well  as  the  po- 
the  evening  of  that  day.  In  order  to  remove  every  believed,  were  generally  those  of  the  public  at  large,  sition  and  distribution  of  the  troops.  Besides  the 
doubt,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  orders  of  the  18th  He  says,  indeed,  that  out  of  the  navy  he  knew  at  general  and  staff  officers,  and  those  of  distinct  co'-ps, 
June  to  Com.  Rodgers,  and  indeed  all  the  orders  is-  Philadelphia  but  one  man  who  thought  otherwise. — there  are  fourteen  regiments — two  ol  dragoons,  four 
sued  by  the  navy  department  during  the  months  of  My  associations  were,  however,  more  fortunate. — of  artillery,  and  eight  of  infantry.  The  number  of 
June  and  July  1812,  should  be  published.  They  From  my  numerous  connexions  and  friends  in  the  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  arid  privates, 
must  have  been  recorded,  and  although  some  loose  navy,  and,  particularly  from  conversations  with  authorized  by  law,  is  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
papers  may  have  been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Com.  Decatur,  who  had  explained  to  me  the  various  and  ninety;  but  according  to  the  latest  returns  > 15- 
capture  of  Washington,  the  records  were  saved,  improvements  introduced  in  our  public  ships,  I had  ceivcd  at  the  adjutant  general’s  office,  the  actual 
since  Mr.  Goldsborough  appeals  to  them  in  his  let-  become  sati  fied  that  our  navy  would  on  equal  terms,  force  available  for  service  does  not  exceed  six  thou- 
ter  of  the  year  1825  to  Com.  Bainbridge.  1 prove  equal  to  Ihatof  Great  Britain;  and  I may  aver  i sand  five  hundred.  The  difference  between  the  au- 

The  strongest  evidence  adduced  by  Com.  Stewart,  [hat  this  was  the  opinion,  r.ot  only  of  Mr.  Madison,'  thorized  force  and  that  for  service  will  probably  be 
is  the  statement  of  his  interviews  with  the  secretary  but  of  the  majority  of  those  in  and  out  of  congress  at  no  time  proportionally  less. 

of  the  navy.  Owing  to  circumstances  irrelevant  to  with  whom  I conversed.  The  apprehension,  as  far  On  our  northern  borders,  along  the  line  of  the 
any  question  now  at  issue,  my  intercourse  with  Mr.  as  I knew,  was  not  on  that  account,  but  that  by  rea-  British  provinces,  from  Maine  to  Lake  Superior,  an 
Hamilton  was  very  limited.  He  may  have  been  in-  son  of  the  prodigious  numerical  superiority  of  the'  extent  of  two  thousand  miles,  there  is  now  stationed 
efficient;  he  certainly  was  an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  British,  there  wouid  be  little  chance  for  engagements  but  a single  regiment.  Fiom  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
and  honorable  gentleman.  From  his  official  reports  on  equal  terms,  and  that  within  a short  time,  our  thony,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  along  the  western 
be  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  public  ships  could  afford  no  protection  to  our  com-  and  southwestern  frontier,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
navy;  and  I never  had  heard  him  express  opinions  merce.  But  this  did  not  apply  to  the  short  period  country  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  extending  south 
such  as  he  is  stated  to  have  entertained  on  that  sub-  1 immediately  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war,  to  New  Orleans,  only  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
ject.  Yet  his  official,  instructions  of  1 8 tl i June  and  when  the  British  naval  force  in  this  quarter  was  two  of  infantry,  are  stationed.  The  artillery  regi- 
3d  July,  1812,  to  Com.  Hull,  which  I saw  for  the  first  hardly  superior  that  of  the  United  States.  The  ex-  ! ments,  reduced  in  strength  by  having  four  compa- 
time  in  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  work,  evince  an  anxiety  bor-  pectation  was  general,  and  no  where  more  so  than  in  nies  detached  from  each,  now  garrison  a few  of  tho 
dering  on  timidity,  a fear  to  assume  any  responsibi-  i Ne w York,  (where  the  immediate  capture  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  seaboard  from  Newport,  in 
lity,  and  a wish,  if  any  misfortune  should  happen,  to  Belvidere  was  anticipated,)  that  our  public  ships  j Rhode  Island,  to  New  Orleans — the  exigencies  of 
make  the  officer  solely  responsible  for  it.  But  ad-  would  sail,  the  moment  that  war  was  declared.  In  the  public  service  having  required  the  withdraw- 
. mitting  Com.  Stewart’s  reminiscences  to  be  entirely  ! keeping  them  in  port  at  that  lime,  the  adminis-  1 menl  of  all  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  New 
correct,  and  putting  myself  out  of  question,  it  is  tration  would  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  The  residue  of  the  army — 
clear  that  they  do  not  affect  Mr.  Madison.  intentions  of  congress  and  to  public  opinion.  • I consisting  of  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  sixteen  com- 

In  the  first  interview  of  the  commodores  with  Mr.  ! I vvas  present  at  the  ball  and  near  Mrs.  Madison  panics  of  artillery,  and  five  regiments  of  infantry, 
Hamilton,  he  enumerates  with  great  force  all  the  ; when  (he  flag  of  the  Macedonian  was  introduced.  I constituting  more  than  half  of  the  whole  military 


reasons  that  could  be  alleged  against  the  public  ships 
of  the  United  States  being  able  to  escape  capture  or 
destruction  by  the  British  navy,  and  dwells  on  its 
superiority  not  only  iu  numbers  but  in  skill  and  ex- 
perience. The  contrast  between  him  and  the  pre- 
sident is  remarkable.  In  the  interview  with  Mr. 

Madison,  he  says  to  Mr.  Hamilton  that  they  ought 
not  to  despair  of  our  navy,  and  that,  though  small, 
it  would  perform  its  duly;  and  after  hearing  Corn 
Bainbridge’s  observations,  he  adds,  “it  is  victories  we 
want;  if  you  give  them  to  us  and  afterward-  lose  arl(^  si|lcei'°  attachment. 


i d id  not  hear  the  observations  ascribed  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son on  that  occasion,  and  my  impression  had  been 
that  he  was  not  present. 

This  letler  is  too  long,  and  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  write  so  much  on  a subject  unimportant  I 


force  of  the  United  States — is  now  serving  in  Texas. 
This  important  change  in  the  position  of  our  mili- 
tary force  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer. 

The  ready  acceptance  on  the  part  of  Texas  of  the 
tome  but  the  fact  that  I am  besides  yourself,  the  terms  of  annexation  proffered  by  this  government, 


only  survivor  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  intimate  con 
tidence  of  my  best  and  revered  friend , James  Madi- 
son. 

Please  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard 


your  ships,  they  can  be  replaced  by  others.”  In  the 
next  interview,  late  in  the  evening,  with  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, he  states  that  the  cabinetslill  persisted  in  their 
opinion  of  laying  up  the  ships,  and  that  Mr.  Monroe 
was  the  only  member  who  advocated  their  being 
sent  to  sea.  He  then  reiterates  his  objections  anti 
expresses  the  remarkable  sentiment,  “that  his  con- 
science would  never  acquit  him,  if,  by  sending  our 
vessels  to  sea,  the  germ  of  our  navy  should  be  lost.” 
It  seems  impossible  not  to  infer,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  was  himself  the  principal  obsiacio  to 
the  active  employment  of  the  public  ships.  Indeed 
if  he  had  in  that  council  united  Ins  voice  to  that  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  supposing  Mr.  Eustis  and  myself 
to  have  been  present  and  to  have  taken  the  opposite 
side,  the  cabinet  would  have  been  equally  divided; 
and  Mr.  Madison,  with  such  views  of  the  subject  as 
he  entertained  and  had  expressed,  would,  without 
hesitation,  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  opinion  of 
the  secretaries  of  slate  and  of  the  navy. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  final  decision  of  the 
president  vvas  almost  wrested  from  him  by  the  per- 
severing interference  of  two  meritorious  officers. — 
Yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  amidst  the  uni- 
versal exultation  at  the  first  naval  victories  and  the 
multiplied  complaints  from  almost  every  quarter, 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  administration,  complaints 


Your  (riend  and  servant, 

I ALBERT  GALLATIN 

ALBERT  GALLATIN  TO  COMMODORE  STEWART. 

JV ’ew  York,  HilU  Oct.  1845. 

I Sir:  I return  my  thanks  for  your  civility  in  com- 
municating your  intended  publication,  and  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  observations. 

I have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  having  ever 
assisted  at  any  cabinet  council  where  the  propriety 
of  laying  up  the  public  ships  during  the  war  was  dis- 
cussed, or  of  having  proposed  that  measure,  or  of  its 
having  been  entertained  by  the  administration,  or  ol 
you  and  Com.  Bainbridge  remonstrating  against  it, 
and  addressing  a letter  to  the  president  on  the  sub- 
ject. If,  in  point  of  fact,  I was  parly  or  privy  to  any 
such  transactions,  all  I can  say  is.  that  my  memory 
has  failed  me  much  more  than  I am  aware  of.  I 
pray  you  nevertheless  to  make  no  alt  ration  in  those 
parts  of  y'our  publication  where  my  name  is  men- 
tioned. 1 wish  all  the  facts  within  your  own  know- 
ledge, whether  they  affect  me  or  not  to  be  faithfully 
stated. 

I mentioned  to  you  this  morning  that  you  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  congress  had  adjourned 
during  the  session,  which  continued  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  4th  November,  181 1,  to  the  6th 


excited  the  ill  will  of  the  government  of  Mexico. 
That  republic  menaced  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  against  the.  United  Stales,  and  set 
on  foot,  as  it  was  said,  extensive  preparations  to  in- 
vade and  subjugate  Texas.  Pur-uant  to  your  direc- 
tions, an  army  of  occupation  vvas  assetnbJeJ  in  that 
state,  and  brigadier  general  Tayl  .r  assigned  to  the 
command  of  it.  He  was  instructed  to  repel  Mexi- 
can aggressions,  and  protect  the  country  from  Indian 
invasions;  to  regard  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  its  western 
boundary,  and  to  select  a position  for  his  forces  with 
reference  to  this  frontier;  but  to  leave  unmolested 
Mex'ican  settlements  and  also  military  posts,  should 
there  be  any  such  posts  on  the  east  bank  of  (hat 
river,  which  were  in  the  occupancy  of  Mexican 
forces  previously  to  the  period  when  Texas  assent- 
ed to  the  terms  of  annexation.  Though  no  move- 
ment, as  yet,  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
to  carry  into  ctfcct  her  oft-repeated  menaces,  or  to 
change  the  relations  of  peace  between  her  and  the 
United  States,  she  still  continues  to  manifest  ho-lilo 
feelings,  and  threatens  an  invasion  of  Texas.  This 
altitude,  as  long  as  it  shall  continue,  will  require  the 
presence  ol  a military  force  in  that  quarter  at  least 
equal  to  that  now  stationed  there.  It  is  presumed 
that  this  equivocal  state,  which  has  not  the  settled 
character  o!  peace  or  war,  will  not  be  much  I mger 
continued.  Should  Mexico  deny  our  right  to  pos- 
sess the  country  up  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  to  the  ex- 
tent justly  claimed  by  Texas  before  annexal iori,  and 
and  the  free  common  use  of  the  waters  of  lhat  river, 
it  is  presumed  that  authority  will  be  given  to  enlorce 
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it  in  both  respects.  In  the  event  of  resistance,  there 
may  be  occasion  to  employ  an  additional  force;  and 
authority  should  be  given  for  raising  it,  in  that  con- 
tingency. ]n  a more  desirable  slate  of  our  relations 
with  Mexico,  her  unsettled  political  condition  will 
suggest  as  a wise  precaution,  the  guarding  of  that 
frontier  by  a considerable  body  of  troops,  Besides 
this  consideration,  the  annexation  of  Texas  will 
bring  into  proximity  to  us  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
known  under  the  general  denomination  of  Ca, mun- 
ches. These  Indians,  in  their  habits  and  character, 
are  unlike  those  who  dwell  on  our  borders,  or  with- 
in our  territories.  They  are  fierce  and  warlike — 
have  no  fixed  abodes — are  generally  mounted  on 
horseback,  arid  habituated  to  plunder.  They  annu- 
ally rove  over  a large  extent  of  country,  make  fear- 
ful incursions  into  the  settlements  within  their  range 
and,  regardless  of  life,  frequently  add  murder  to 
rapine.  The  fear  of  chastisement  is  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  reliable  seeurd,  for  their  good  conduct;  j 
and  the  presence  of  a military  force,  so  organized  ■ 
as  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  upon  them,  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  inspiring  this  fear. 

The  increasing  current  of  emigration  to  Oregon 
will  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  con  ! 
gress  the  recommendation  to  establish  a chain  of 
military  posts  up  lo  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Not  doubting  that  legislative  sanction  will  be 
given  to  that  measure,  it  is  proper  lo  assume  that  a 
portion  of  our  troops  will  be  required  to  garrison 
these  posts. 

Before  so  large  a portion  of  the  army  was  sent' 
into  Texas,  the  long  Ime  of  frontier  bordering  on  the  , 
British  provinces  was  guarded  only  by  a fe  v posts,, 
with  small  detachments  of  troops;  many  of  the  for  ! 
tifications  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  of( 
Mexico  were  without  garrisons;  and  those  which 
were  manned  had,  in  most  instances,  a force  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  guard  (he  public  property  and 
prevent  the  dilapidation  of  the  works.  The  troops! 
stationed  on  the  western  and  south  western  frontiers: 
were  not  more  than  sufficient  lo  afford  protection  to! 
the  recent  selllements  in  those  quarters  by  imposing1 
salutary  restraints  upon  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  i 
the  vicinity,  and  to  maintain  peace  among  them. — 
The  withdrawing  of  t ii e troops  thus  distributed,  to  ] 
constitute  the  army  in  Texas,  has  created  approhen-  | 
sions  in  some  quarters,  and  a general  anxiety  foi  Ihe  j 
re-occupancy  of  the  posts  in  this  manner  vacated  or 
weakened  with  at  least  the  usual  garrisons.  This! 
measure  seems  to  be  demanded  by  a proper  regard  ! 
to  security  and  protection;  but  it  cannot  he  effected  | 
by  the  small  number  of  the  regular  troops  now  at  ! 
the  disposal  of  the  government. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  conclu-  i 
sion  that  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  wiil  re- 
quire a larger  military  force  than  the  present  estab  | 
lishment  can  supply.  As  its  duties  are  multiplied, 
there  seems  to  be  a necessity  that  its  capability  of 
performing  them  should  be  increased  in  a corres- 
ponding degree. 

The  present  army  consists  of  fourteen  regiments 
of  ten  companies  each.  The  infantry  and  artillery 
companies  have  now  only  forty-two  privates  each, 
and  those  of  the  dragoons  only  fifty.  The  numerical 
force  of  these  companies  might  I. e moie  than  dou- 
bled, if  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  demanded 
it.  If  the  suggestion  for  enlarging  our  present  mili- 
tary force  be  adopted,  I recommend  the  increase  of 
the  rank  and  file,  as  the  preferable  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  object.  Were  the  present  companies 
of  infantry  and  artillery  til  led  up  to  sixty-eight  pri 
Yates  they  would  correspond  in  their  organization  to 
those  of  the  peace  eslablishment  in  1808  and  181.5. 
By  increasing  the  privates  in  the  companies  of  dra- 
goons to  sixty,  they  would  conform  to  the  number 
fixed  by  the  original  law  authorizing  thatcorps. 

Should  the  companies  be  organized  in  this  man- 
ner, the  number  of  officers  will  be  the  same  as  at 
present,  and  the  army,  thus  increased,  will  be  less 
than  it  was  in  1821,  and  exceed  that  of  1808  only  by 
1740  men. 

II' this  augmentation  of  the  army  . should  be  ad- 
judged to  exceed  what  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  may  require,  it  can  be  brought  lo  the  desire  I 
standard  by  reducing  the  proposed  number  of  pri- 
vates in  the  respective  companies.  I would  respect 
fully  recommend  that  authority  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  privates  in  a company  to  any  number  not  ex- 
ceeding eighty  should  be  vested  in  the  president,  to 
be  exercised  at  his  discretion,  with  -pecial  refer- 
ence to  what  the  public  interest  might  suddenly  re- 
quire. 

The  nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed  on  the 
Mexican  frontier,  and  in  the  southwest,  in  die  event, 
of  extending  our  posts  towards  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, will  require  mounted  troops;  or,  at  least,  such 
troops  as  are  supposed  to  have  a more  peculiar  ad  a pi  a 
lion  in  this  kind  of  service.  The  proposed  addition 
of  privates  lo  the  two  existing  regiments  of  dra- 


goons would  still  leave,  it  is  apprehended,  a deficien- 
cy of  that  kind  of  force.  Should  this  apprehension 
he  likely  to  be  realized,  it  will  then  he  expedient  to 
raise  a regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  or  an  addi- 
tional regiment  of  dragoons. 

This  mode  of  enlarging  the  army,  by  adding  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  present  companies,  will  not. 
it  is  believed,  impair,  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
improve  their  comparative  efficiency;  and,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  economy,  is 
deemed  preferable  to  that  of  effecting  the  same  ob- 
ject by  raising  new  regiments  at  this  lime. 

It  is  only  in  the  view  of  a probability  that  a force 
considerably  larger  than  a permanent  peace-estab- 
lishment might  he  soon  required,  that  I should  prefer 
the  mode  of  increasing  the  army  by  raising  new  re- 
giments, organized  on  our  present  reduced  scale. — 
This  scale  is  undoubtedly  too  low  for  actual  service, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  a preference, 
under  any  circumslacces,  but  the  facility  it  affords 
of  expanding  an  army  so  organized,  by  increasing 
the  rank  and  file,  and  of  rendering  it  efficient  for 
service  in  a shorter  periol  than  new  regiments  could 
be  raised,  organized,  and  disciplined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  though  the  con- 
centration of  so  large  a portion  of  an  army  in  Texas 
has,  to  some  extent,  augmented  the  expenditure  un- 
der some  heads,  particularly  that  of  transportation, 
yet  the  measure  has  not  been  without  some  c.ompen 
sating  advantages.  The  distribution  of  the  troops, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  late  movement,  in  small 
detachments  and  skeleton  companies,  alongour  wide- 
ly extended  lines  of  frontier,  prevented  the  acqui- 
sition of  much  practical  knowledge,  essential  to  a 
high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency.  By  this  op- 
portunity, regiments  and  battalions  long  separated 
have  been  brought  together  within  the  same  chain  of  i 
sentinels,  and  instructed  in  all  the  practical  duties  of  j 
camp  and  field  service. 

The  propriety  of  organizing  a corps,  moderate  in  ! 
point  of  numbers,  of  miners,  sappers,  and  p mtoniers, 
has  heretofore  been  often  presented  to  the  consider- 
ation of  congress.  The  reasons  for  such  a corps  are 
becoming  more  evident  and  urgent,  in  consequence  of 
the  military  occupation  of  Texas.  The  command-  ; 
ing  general  there  has  requested  lo  be  furnished  with 
a ponton  train,  deeming  it  very  essential  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  in  that  country.  In  many  parts 
of  it,  the  materials  for  constructing  bridges  are  not 
to  be  obtained.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  move- 
ments of  an  army  would  be  impeded  or  arrested  by  I 
the  considerable  streams  traversing  its  line  of  opera-  j 
tions,  unless  it  was  supplied  with  the  necessary  equip-  ! 
age  for  crossing  them,  and  attended  by  a corps  in-  1 
strueted  in  the  use  of  this  equipage.  The  name  by  ! 
which  this  corps  is  usually  designated — that  of  sap-  i 
pers  and  miners — is  apt  to  mislead  the  judgment  as 
to  the  nature  of  its  duties,  and  consequently  as  to  I 
its  usefulness  and  adaptation  to  our  service”  The  j 
services  required  of  it  in  attacks  upon  fortified  places,  j 
constitute  but  a small  portion  of  its  appropriate  du-  I 
ties.  This  subject  is  fully  and  ably  diseused  in  the  I 
report  of  the  chief  engineer,  herewith  submitted. — j 
The  recommendation  in  its  favor  is  sustained  by  j 
strong  arguments  and  the  highest  military  authority,  ! 
and  1 trust  will  procure  for  it  the  favorable  action  of ! 
congress.  This  corps  need  not  be  numerous — one  1 
hundred  enlisted  men  being  deemed  sufficient;  and, 
if  placed  under  the  command  of  the  present  engineer 
officers,  it  would  not  be  expensive. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  this  department, 
Colonel  Kearney,  with  five  companies  of  the  first  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  left  Fort  Leavenworth  in  June 
last,  on  an  excursion  through  the  Indian  country;  in 
the  course  of  it,  he  visited  the  Siulh  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  the  head  waters  of  some  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West, 
which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  presence  of  so  fine  a body  of  troops  among 
the  numerous  bands  of  Indians  scattered  through  that 
extensive  region,  cannot  have  failed  to  make  saluta- 
ry impressions  upon  them.  In  the  various  “talks” 
with  them,  they  were  distinctly  told  “that  the  road 
made  by  trie  dragoons  must  not  be  closed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  that  the  white  people  travelling  on  it 
must  not  be  disturbed  in  their  parsons  or  property. 
1'hey  were  gratified  by  some  small  presents  distri- 
b ited  among  them,  and  assured  of  the  friendship  of 
the  United  Slates,  so  long  as  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  a peaceable  and  proper  maimer  towards  the 
while  men  and  each  other.  While  on  the  “Oregon 
trail,”  the  dragoons  fell  in -with  several  parties  of 
emigrants.  The  whole  number  passing  this  season 
into  ihat  territory,  by  that  route,  was  ascertained  to 
be  85U  men,  47I>  women,  and  1,000  children — taking 
vvilh  them  7.000  head  of  cattle,  400  horses  and  mules, 
and  400  wagons.  The  dragoons  were  ninety-nine, 
lays  on  this  exe.ursi  >n,  and  marched  a distince  of 
2 200  miles.  The  particulars  of  tins  expedition  will 
be  found  in  the  interesting  report  of  Colonel  Kear- 


ney, which  accompanies  the  communication  of  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army,  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

Another  part  of  thi3  regiment  of  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Sumner,  visited,  about  the 
same  time,  the  extreme  north,  and  extended  their 
excursion  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  United  "States  be- 
tween Luke  Superior  and  the  Luke  of  the  Woods. — 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition will  prove  to  be  equally  auspicious  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  peaceful  relations  with  the  more 
restless  natives  of  this  remote  region. 

Til  is  exhibition  of  military  force  among  them  is 
well  calculated  to  impress  upon  them  the  belief  that 
we  have  the  power  at  hand  to  punish  them  for  their 
misdeeds. 

A somewhat  numerous  band,  known  as  -‘the  half 
breeds  of  the  Red  river  of  the  North,”  residing  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  have  for 
years  been  in  the  practice  of  making  excursions  into 
our  territories,  to  hunt  the  buffalo;  and  not  only  in- 
terfere, and  sometimes  come  in  conflict,  with  the 
Indians  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  but  destroy  a great  number  of  buffaloes — 
some  years  as  many  as  thirty  thousand.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been,  by  its  agents,  warned  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from 
the  annual  visitations  of  these  half  breed-,  and  called 
on,  by  the  complaints  of  our  own  Indians,  to  take 
measures  to  put  a stop  to  them.  Captain  Sumner 
had  an  interview  with  them,  and  forbade,  in  a deci- 
sive mun  ier,  their  hunting  upon  the  territories  of  the 
United  Slates.  This  admonition  seems  to  have 
made  a serious  impression  upon  them;  for  they  have 
since  made  a strong  apneal  lo  our  government  for 
permission  to  continue  a practice  which,  they  say, 
they  have  followed  from  their  childhood,  and  declare 
to  be  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  their  families. 
They  even  intimate  a willingness,  if  allowed  to  do 
so,  to  remove  from  the  British  territories  and  to  set- 
tle on  our  side  of  the  line,  in  order  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  privilege  of  hunting  within  our 
borders. 

The  effects  which  this  military  expedition  has 
had  upon  this  large  and  adventurous  band  of  Indians, 
alfird  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  employment  of 
our  iroops  on  these  excursions  has  been  attended 
with  a salutary  influence  upon  our  Indian  relations. 

The  reports  which  I herewith  submit  from  the 
quarter-master  general,  the  commissary  general  of 
subsistence,  the  paymaster  general,  ani  the  surgeon 
general,  will  apprise  you  of  the  condition  of  these 
several  departments,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  appertaining  to  each  have  been  fulfilled 
during  the  past  year.  The  sudden  assembling  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  army  in  Texas — 
drawn,  as  the  troops  composing  it  necessarily  were, 
from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  United  S ales,  with- 
out sufficient  notice  for  preparation,  and  at  a season 
not  the  most  favorable  for  such  a movement — una- 
voidably occasioned  a large  expenditure  for  trans- 
porlali  an . Trie  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  n t 
made  with  any  reference  to  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment, and  the  amount  which  was  provided  for  the 
year — and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  wouid 
have  been  sufficient — was  nearly  exhausted  during 
the  first  quarter.  It  will  therefere  bacomc  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation,  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Until  further  returns  of  the  expen- 
diture under  this  head,  are  received,  an  accurate 
estimate  of  what  will  he  required  beyond  the  amount 
already  provided  cannot  be  made.  When  these  re- 
turns come  in,  such  an  estimate  will  be  prepared, 
and  submitted  lo  your  consideration. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  observe,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  branch  ol  the  service  was  designed  ex- 
clusively for  the  regular  army,  but  there  has  been 
some  diversion  from  it. 

The  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Mexican  force 
on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  Ihe  prevalent  rumors  of 
large  bodies  of  troops  hastening  towards  it,  excited, 
in  some  quarters,  an  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
General  1’ayler’s  command,  shortly  after  its  arrival 
in  Texas.  Under  the  influence  of  this  alarm,  tho 
general  commanding  the  western  division,  without 
any  instructions  on  the  subject,  assumed  the  autho- 
rity of  making  a requisition  on  the  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana for  a portion  of  the  military  of  that  state. — 
Til  is  requisition  was  promptly  complied  with;  and 
two  fine  companies  of  artillery , from  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  were  despatched  to  Texas,  before  the 
knowledge  of  the  procedure  reached  this  place. — - 
The  troops  having  been  sent  to  General  Taylor,  and 
considerable  expense  incurred,  authority  was  given 
to  him  to  receive  and  retain  them  iu  the  service  ol  the 
United  States,  if  the  public  exigencies  should,  in  his 
judgment,  require  them.  In  the  exercise  ot  this  dis- 
cretionary authority,  and  were  taken  into  service, 
and  retained  until  the  first  of  the  present  mouth.  It 
is  recommended  that  congress  should  be  requested 
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to  make  provision  for  paying  them,  and  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  proceeding.  In  the  estimate  for 
supplying  the  deficit  in  appropriation  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  these  expenses  will  be  included.  It  is 
due  to  the  patriotic  citizens  who  so  promptly  and 
cheerfully  responded  to  this  call,  to  say,  that  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army  in  Texas  highly 
commends  them  for  their  discipline,  efficiency,  aid 
soldierly  conduct. 

In  view  of  what  might  be  the  condition  of  things 
in  Texas,  the  general  in  command  of  our  troops 
there  was  also  authorize  I to  master  into  the  service 
of  the  United  Slates  such  auxiliary  force  from  that 
state  as  he  should  deem  necessary  te  accomplish  the 
objects  specified  in  his  instructions.  Under  this  au- 
thority, he  has  accepted  the  services  of  four  Texan 
companies  of  mounted  men  for  three  mouths.  These 
troops  have  not  been  paid,  nor  is  there  any  provision 
for  their  payment.  When  full  returns  are  received, 
an  estimate  will  also  be  presented  of  the  amount  re- 
quired for  that  purpose. 

I respectfully  invite  your  atlention  to  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  commissary-general, 
paymaster-general,  and  surgeon-general,  in  relation 
to  the  branches  of  Ihe  public  service  witli  which 
they  are  respectively  charged.  As  the  results  of 
practical  experience  and  observation,  they  are 
worthy  of  particular  consideration. 

A reference  to  the  report  of  officer  in  charge  of 
the  ordnance  bureau,  will  show  that  this  important 
branch  of  the  public  service  lias  received  the  vigi- 
lant attention  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. The  appropriations  placed  at  its  control 
have  been  rigiuly  applied  to  the  objects  designated; 
and  the  munitions  ol  war  under  its  charge  carefully 
preserved,  and  considerably  increased. 

The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  do  not  greatly 
vary  from  those  of  former  years.  The  item  for 
arming  fortifications  is  increased  one  hundred  thou 
sand  dollars.  Many  of  the  forts  on  the  sea  board 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  so  far  completed  as  to 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  their  armament.  The 
amount  now  asked  for  will  be  needed  to  prepare  the 
means  for  arming  Uiesc  feats,  together  with  those  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  such  other  works  as 
the  proper  defence  of  the  country  may  require.  The 
amount  of  public  property  committed  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  this  department  is  estimated  at  nearly 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  mostly  deposited 
in  the  national  armories  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  and  in  twenty-three  arse- 
nals, situated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  proper  protection  of  this  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty requires  numerous  edifices,  which  must  be 
kept  in  repair.  The  estimates  for  these  repairs,  and 
for  needful  additions,  are  based  on  the  opinions  of 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  property,  whose  situa- 
tion enables  them  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on 
the  subject.  In  the  estimates  accompanying  the  re- 
port from  this  bureau,  will  be  found  the  reasons  upon 
which  these  opinions  are  based. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  summer,  I have  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  visit  the  two  national  armories,  and 
am  convinced,  from  personal  inspection,  that  con 
liderable  expenditure  is  required  at  each,  fir  the 
safety  of  the  public  property  there  deposited — con- 
sisting not  only  of  a large  amount  of  materials,  and 
manufactured  arms,  but  of  expensive  machinery  and 
valuable  buildings. 

My  predecessors  have  often  recommended  the  es 
tablishmeut  of  a national  foundry  for  cannon.  Such 
a foundry  is  deemed  essential,  if  not  indispensably 
necessary,  to  improve  the  quality  and  construction 
of  heavy  ordnance.  It  is  not  in  contemplation  to 
have  it  so  extensive  as  to  supercede  the  use  of  pri- 
vate foundries;  but  such  a foundry,  devoted  mainly 
to  adopting  and  testing  improvements,  and  furnish- 
ing models  for  the  work  lobe  done  at  other  estab- 
lishments, would  be  highly  useful;  and  1 cone  ir  in 
the  views  heretofore  presented  in  favor  of  such  es- 
tablishment. 

Considerable  quantities  of  gunpowder  are,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessarily  stored  near  v i- 
luable  public  and  private  buildings,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  populous  places.  The  dangers  justly  to  be 
apprehended  from  keeping  this  kind  of  property  in 
exposed  conditions  have  been  heretofore  represented 
to  congress,  accompanied  with  suggestions  in  favor 
of  establishing  a depot  for  its  safe  keeping  at  some 
central  point,  safe  in  its  construction,  and  removed 
to  a secure  distance  from  public  edifices  and  private 
dwellings.  I again  allude  to  this  subject,  in  the 
hope  that  provision  may  he  made  tu  carry  out  these 
suggestions. 

The.  management  of  the  mineral  lands  has  been 
committed  to  the  ordnance  department.  The  de- 
velopments of  this  kind  of  wealth  during  the  last 
year,  particularly  in  the  region  about  Lake  Superior, 
have  given  increased  importance  to  this  subject,  and 
attracted  towards  it  an  unusual  degree  of  public  at- 


tention. The  present  mode  of  opening  these  lands 
to  individual  enterprise  appears  to  me  to  be  objec- 
tionable, and  necessarily  leads  to  serious  difficulties 
in  regard  to  conflicting  claims  for  locations  Further 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  required.  Measures 
have  been  taken  to  ohta.n  accurate  information,  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  present  sys- 
tem as  to  enable  the  department  to  propose  some  mo- 
difications, or  an  entire  change  of  it.  The  management 
of  a concern  of  this  nature,  already  involving  public 
and  private  interests  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance,  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  devolved  upon  a military  bureau  orga 
nized  with  reference  to  appropriate  duties,  and  those 
duties  of  a venous  and  responsible  character,  re- 
quiring the  vigilant  and  constant  attention  of  the 
officers  charged  with  the  performance  of  them  It 
is  proposed,  as  soon  as  the  returns  from  the  agents 
for  the  fiscal  year  are  received,  and  ulher  materials 
collected  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a full  re- 
port on  this  subject,  with  suggestions  of  essential 
changes  in  regard  to  the  disposition  and  management 
of  this  portion  of  ihe  public  properly. 

Among  the  responsible  duties  co  n milted  to  this 
department  of  the  government,  is  lhal  of  attending 
to  our  exterior  defences.  With  inland  frontiers,  and 
seacoasts  of  many  thousand  miles  in  extent,  assaila 
ble  at  almost  any  point,  it  is  very  obvious  that  a sys 
tem  of  permanent  fortifications  is  necessary  to  our 
security.  This  subject  received  the  early  attention 
of  the  government,  and  has  been  prosecuted  by 
every  succeeding  administration.  As  all  which  is  re- 
quired to  he  done,  could  not,  in  the  beginning,  be 
at  once  undertaken,  the  more  exposed  and  impor- 
tant positions  were  first  attended  to;  but  points 
which  might  have  been  overlooked  or  properly  dis- 
regarded in  past  years,  now  claim  special  considera- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  their 
v ieirnty . 

The  permanent  defences  now  under  construc- 
tion or  repair  are  situated  along  the  northern  fron 
tier,  and  on  the  sea  coast.  The  accompanying 
report  of  the  chief  engineer  presents  an  accurate 
and  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
works  which  have  been  under  construction  during  the 
past  year. 

The  engineer  officers  have  been  employed  during 
that  time  upon  forty-eight  forts  About  forty  of  these 
are  now  ready,  or  on  short  notice  could  be  made 
ready,  to  receive  their  full  armament;  yet,  upon  se- 
veral of  them,  considerable  expenditures  are  requir- 
ed to  secure  them  from  decay,  and  to  provide  need- 
ful accommodation  for  troops.  The  first  and  main 
object  has  been  to  make  them  available  as  defensive 
works;  but  it  is  important  that  accommodations 
should  also  he  furnished  for  small  peace  garrisons. — 
Very  strong  objections  are  urged  against  the  use  of 
casemates  as  hospitals  and  barracks.  Both  policy 
and  humanity  require  that  suitable  provision  should 
be  made,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  hut 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  sound.  Es- 
timates for  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  barracks 
at  some  of  the  principal  posts  and  fortifications,  and 
for  the  repairs  ol  those  already  erected,  are  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  congress. 

New  fortifications  have  been  commenced,  at  points 
clearly  indicated  by  a proper  regard  to  the  public 
security,  and  the  requisite  appropriations  are  asked 
lor  continuing  the  construction  of  them.  A refer- 
ence to  the  reports  of  the  chief  engineers  for  several 
successive  years,  as  well  as  to  that  herewith  submit- 
ted, shows  that  a few  other  new  works  are  deemed 
essential  to  our  system  of  external  defence.  The 
wise  considerations  which  commend  them  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  congress  are  clearly  and  cogently 
presented  in  these  reports. 

The  first  in  point  of  importance  is  the  defence  of 
the  narrows  at  Staten  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  Fortifications  at  this  place  would  be  more 
effective,  beyond  all  dispute,  in  covering  that  city, 
than  any  other  which  lias  been  selected.  The  proper 
site  for  such  works  belongs  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
a d,  it  is  undeistood  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Unit  d Stales  o;i  very  reasonable  terms.  It  might 
be  obtained,  it  is  believed  by  an  exchange  fur  the 
site  and  materials  of  Fort  Gunsevoorl,  no.v  rendered 
useless  as  a ballery  by  the  extension  of  the  city,  li 
is  recommended  that  authority,  accompanied  by  an 
appropriation  for  commencing  the  work,  should  be 
given  lo  effect  a purchase  or  transfer,  if  either  can 
he  made  on  advantageous  terms. 

A new  work  on  Sandy  Hook  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended,  as  necessary  to  the  more  complete 
command  of  the  main  channel,  and  as  indispensible 
lo  control  the  anchorage  in  the  lower  bay.  The  com- 
mand of  this  anchorage  is  also  important  in  regard 
to  the  land  defence  of  the  city.  A hoard  of  engineer 
officers  is  now  employed  in  examining  these  posi- 
tions, aud  the  laud  approaches  lo  the  city.  Their  re- 
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port,  when  received,  will  undoubtedly  sustain  ihe 
views  here  presented  of  the  character  and  necessity 
of  this  work,  as  an  additional  security  to  this  most 
important  point  upon  the.  Atlantic,  coast. 

A fortress,  designed  for  the  betler  protection  of 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Newcastle,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  into 
Delaware  Bay,  was  begun,  several  \ears  ago,  on  the 
Pea  Patch  Island;  but  it  was  arrested  by  a question 
as  to  ihe  validity  of  the  title  to  the  site  acquired  by 
the  United  St  ites,  and  has  b en  ever  since  suspended. 
The  exi-ling  appropriation  is  sufficient  for  recom- 
mencing it;  but  the  conditions  attached  render  it  una- 
vailable at  present.  The  question  as  lo  the  title  is  ful- 
ly stated  in  the  report  from  the  engineer  department. 
From  the  case  as  therein  presented,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  hut  very  little  hazard  in  removing  the  re- 
striction upon  this  appropriation,  and  proceeding 
with  the  work.  If,  however,  our  title  should  he 
thought  to  be  questionable,  very  important  interests 
demand  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to 
perfect  it,  and  thereby  prevent  a further  delay  in 
erecting  this  fortification. 

The  necessity  of  an  additional  work  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Sollers  Point,  for  the  protection  of  Baltimore, 
is  also  shown. in  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer.  1 L 
is  presumed  that  the  importance  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  this  populous  and  wealthy  city  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  congress.  Several  other  new 
works  on  the  southern  cuasl — one  at  the  ei. trance  of 
the  Cumberland  sound,  Georgia;  another  on  Dan 
ph in’s  Island,  Alabama,  and  a third  at  Proctor’s 
landing,  on  Lake  Borgne,  Louisiana- -are  deemed 
essential  to  the  defence,  of  that  ser.li  an  of  the  Union, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  favorable  action  of  con- 
gress. 

The  projected  fortifications  on  the  Florida  reefs, 
so  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Ihe  gulf  commerce, 
hove  been  already  authorised  by  congress.  The 
embarrassments  in  procuring  a title  to  the  premises 
required  for  these  defences  have  caused  some  delay; 
but  they  are  in  the  way  of  being  overcome,  and  then 
the  means  of  the  disposal  of  the  department  will  he 
promptly  applied  to  this  object. 

The  advantages  of  the  several  works  herein  men- 
tioned are  but  cursorily  adverted  to  in  this  communi- 
cation. For  a full  development  of  them,  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  last  year,  I refer  to  the  elaborate 
and  able  report  from  the  engineer  department. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  visited 
the.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  attended 
the  examination  of  the  cadets,  l feel  it  to  be  due  to 
that  institution  to  speak  "f  its  present  excellent  con- 
dition. Progressive  improvement  is  already  percep- 
tible to  those  who  have  examined  this  institution  at 
different  and  somewhat  distant  periods.  Blanches  of 
instruction  formerly  pursued  are  now  m ire  thorough- 
ly taught,  and  others  of  n strictly  military  character 
have  been  introduced.  The  sciences  have  conferred 
as  many  and  as  signal  advantages  in  their  applica- 
tions to  the  art  of  war  as  lo  the  arts  connected  with 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life;  and,  among  the  commu- 
nity of  nations,  exposed  to  he  brought  into  conflict 
with  each  other,  in  the  course  of  events,  those  which 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages,  will  be 
almost  sure  to  pay  a heavy  penalty  for  their  neglect, 
in  the  profuse  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  In  this 
view,  a military  school,  where  the  sciences  are 
taught  aud  applied  lo  the  art  ol  war,  is  a highly  im- 
portant national  establishment.  'I  lie  academy  at 
’Test  Point  is,  in  this  respect,  an  institution  of  great 
usefulness,  and  should  receive  the  fostering  care  of 
the  government.  I concur  in  the  views  presented  by 
the  chief  engineer  for  a hoard  of  visitors  selected 
from  civil  life,  under  some  or  all  of  the  modifications 
lie  has  suggested. 

The  report  from  the  chief  of  the  corps  of  topogra- 
phical engineers,  hereto  appended,  has  been  prepar- 
ed with  care  and  industry.  It  embraces  objects  of 
great  public  concern,  and  furnishes  most  desirable 
information,  in  regard  not  only  to  works  upon  which 
expenditures  have  been  in  ide  during  the  last  season, 
but  to  those  which  are  likely  to  be  prosecuted  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year.  The  details  of  liie  operations, 
and  the  results  of  the  past  year,  furnish  satisfactory 
proof  ol  the  advantages  of  confiding  the  executing, 
as  well  as  the  planning,  of  works  of  this  character 
to  men  of  scientific  acquirements,  professional  skill, 
and  practical  experience.  Such  duties  arc  properly 
assigned  lo  Ihose  who  by  education,  constant  study, 
and  long,  laborious  pracliee,  have  acquired  the  requi- 
site qualifications  to  superintend  and  properly  exe- 
cute them  Tne  objects  brought  into  view  in  the  re- 
port of  the  topographical  bureaus  are  not  of  an  ex- 
clusively military  character;  hut  uisiiy  of  them,  how- 
ever,, have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  ail  are  regarded  as  public  works  direct- 
ly connected  with,  and  essential  to,  our  external  or 
internal  commerce.  Most  of  these  works  were  au- 
thorised and  undertaken  some  years  ago;  but  little 
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was  done  upon  (hem  during  the  past  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  appropriations  for  that 
purpose. 

The  lakes  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  natu- 
ral harbors.  Navigation  upon  them  was  exposed  to 
imminent  perils,  and  not  unfrequentlv  attended  with 
frightful  loss  of  life  and  property.  With  the  settle- 
ment and  growth  of  the  western  country,  the  com- 
merce upon  these  inland  seas  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  its  estimated  annual  amount  now  exceeds  in 
value  the  entire  exports  of  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  to  a ' I foreign  countries. 
An  interest  of  this  magnitude,  daily  augmenting,  in 
which  so  many  states,  and  so  large  a portion  of  our 
citizens  participated,  naturally  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  congress,  and  properly  received  its  fos- 
tering care.  Safe  harbors  were  much  needed;  and 
a system  of  improvements,  with  a view  to  provide 
them,  was  commenced  m 1834  Tiie  total  amount ! 
expended  upon  these  harbors  is  $2  861,964.  The 
objects  to  which  these  appropriations  have  been  ap- 
plied, and  the  amounts  of  them  from  1824  to  the  i 
present  time,  are  specified  in  the  annexed  report,  to-  1 
gether  with  an  estimate  of  V he  further  sums  required  j 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  works,  so  far  as  j 
they  have  been  prosecuted,  give  abundant  assurance  I 
that  the  anticipated  advantages  will,  in-  the  end,  be 
realized  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  may  be  proper  lo; 
remark  that  these  improvements  are  not  without 
benefit,  in  a military  point  of  view.  Should  it  ever 
become  necessary  lo  have  a naval  force  upon  these) 
lakes,  the  numerous  and  commodious  harbors  thus  ! 
provided  by  the  aid  of  the  government  will  contri- 
bute to  its  safety  ami  successful  operation.  Besides, 
there  are  now  emp'oyed  in  tbs  commerce  of  these 
lakes  a great  number  of  large  sized  and  stou'ly  built) 
steamers,  which  would  not  have  been  placed  there 
by  individual  enterprise,  but  fur  the  safety  and  ac-  i 
commodation  afforded  by  these  harbors.  In  case  of, 
a public  emergency,  these  steamers  can  be  expedi- j 
tiousiy  converted  into  effective  vessels  oi  war,  and  [ 
rendered  subservient  to  military  operations.  Nor 
are  the  economy  and  facility  of  transporling  troops,1 
munitions  of  war,  and  supplies,  to  be  overlooked  in 
estimating  the  public  advantages  of  the  lake  im-  j 
provements.  It  is  also  said  that  our  best  seamen  are  1 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  Ihe  navigation  of  our 
lakes. 

The  number  of  lake  harbor  improvements  autho-  | 
rized  by  law  is  twenty-six.  Good  harbors  have  been) 
made  where  none  existed  before;  and  the  expenses  ! 
of  construction  have  not,  in  the  whole  exceeded  the 
estimates  prospectively  presented.  These  results 
give  assurance  that  the  plans  were  judiciously  con 
ceived,  and  the  work  economically  and  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  public  usefulness  of  these  improvements  will 
be  better  appreciated,  when  it  is  considered  (hat  by  • 
means  of  them  a most  dangerous  navigation  has  been  j 
rendered  comparatively  safe.  A large  shipping  inte- 
rest has  been  created  upon  our  lakes,  and  facilities  ] 
and  shelter  afforded  to  a commerce  now  estimated  | 
at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  j 
increasing  with  surprising  rapidity,  in  which  six 
states  are  directly,  and  all  sections  of  the  country] 
incidentally  interested. 

Nor  is  it  scarcely  less  important  in  a commercial  j 
or  military  point  of  view,  that  the  helping  hand  of 
improvement  should  be  extended  to  the  natural  ave- 
nues for  convey'ig  the  abundant  productions  of  the  ) 
west  to  tife  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  coast — ) 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Hudson  river  on  the  other.  The  progress  of  the  work 
on  the  two  other  rivers,  having  for  its  main  object 
the  removal  of  obstructions,  has  been,  in  a measure, 
suspended  during  the  past  season  — means  nut  having 
been  provided  at  the  last  session  of  congress  fur  that 
purpose. 

Looking  to  the  vast  interests  subserved  by  this 
improvement,  and  to  its  unquestionable  public  char- 
acter; scarcely  a doubt  is  entertained  that  it  will  he 
resumed.  Estimates  fur  its  further  prosecution  are 
therefore  submitted  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  chief  of  the  topographical  engineers.  In  the 
same  report  will  also  be  tound  an  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting exposition  of  the  present  condition  ol  the 
Hudson  l ive i ; of  its  importance  in  regard  lo  com- 
merce and  to  military  movements,  as  one  of  the 
main  avenues  of  communication  from*  the  western 
states  to  the  sea  board,  and  the  channel  through 
which  a considerable  port  ion  of  the  trade  between 
these  states  and  the  Atlantic  must  necessarily  pass; 
of  the  difficulties  which  now  embarrass  its  navi- 
gation in  the  vicinity  of  Albany;  of  the  success  of 
former  expenditures,  and  the  plans  and  probable 
cost  of  farther  improvements,  called  for  by  so 
many  and  such  important  public  considerations. — 
That  part  of  the  report  which  brings  into  view  the 
Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River,  and  the 
harbor  of  St.  Louis,  exposed  to  injury  by  a ten- 


dency to  a change  in  ihe  current  of  the  Mississipoi 
at  that  place,  deserves  serious  consideration.  Re- 
cent events,  and  the  opening  scenes  in  the  souh- 
west,  have  given  increased  importance  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  They  open 
direct  communications  with  an  extensive  frontier, 
which  requires  to  be  guarded  by  military  posts. — 
The  improvement  of  these  rivers,  on  this  account 
as  well  as  from  considerations  of  a more  general 
character,  is  embraced  among  the  public  works  pre- 
sented by  the  topographical  bureau  for  the  patronage 
of  congress. 

All  the  estimates  of  that  bureau  are  confined  to 
objects  upon  which  the  opinions  of  congress  have 
been  expressed,  and  upon  some  of  them  in  repeated 
instances. 

Under  the  directions  of  this  bureau,  an  exploration 
was  made  in  1842,  of  the  country  between  the  state 
of  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  very 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  was  performed,  and 
the  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  information 
thus  obtained,  induced  the  government  to  extend  its 
researches  to  regions  still  more  remote. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  a second  report, 
from  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  officer  assigned 
to  tiiis  service,  was  laid  before  congress,  but  not  till 
very  recently  republished.  It  is  a document  full  of 
useful  information  in  relation  to  the  country  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains — to  its  vast  capabilities  and  nu- 
merous resources. 

The  valuable  services  of  Brevet  Captain  Fre- 
mont, the  officer  who  so  successfully  conducted 
the  previous  explorations,  are  secured  to  the  go- 
vernment by  employing  him  in  a third  expedition 
into  that  extensive  and  comparatively  unknown  re- 
gion. It  is  not  however,  expected  that  his  labors 
can  be  completed  in  season  lo  enable  this  department 
to  present  the  results  of  them  to  congress  at  its  pre- 
sent session. 

Among  the  documents  herewith  transmitted,  is  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions.  The  amount 
paid  to  pensioners  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  twp 
millions  of  dollars;  and  the  estimate  for  the  next  is, 
$1,974  900. 

The  number  of  pensioners  of  all  descriptions  is 
28,921.  Of  these,  9.534  are  females.  During  the 
last  year,  2,371  certificates  have  been  issued  to  per- 
sons who  were  not  before  on  the  pension  rolls;  and 
the  whole  number  of  applications  now  pending  be- 
fore the  commissioner  is  7,809.  These  have  all  been 
examined — some  of  them  repeatedly;  but,  the  evi- 
dence to  support  them  being  defective  or  insufficient, 
the  parties  interested  have  been  notified  of  the 
grounds  of  objection.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
of  them  will  be  again  brought  up  for  examination. 
It  is  ascertained  by  the  returns  from  the  several  pen- 
sion agents  that  1 .438  pensioners  have  died  during 
the  last  year.  Many  others  have  doubtless  deceased 
who  are  not  reported.  The  business  of  the  bureau 
lias  not  decreased;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
it  will,  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  law  establishing  the  pension  office  will  expire 
on  the  4th  of  March  next.  It  will  he  indispensably 
necessary  that  this  office  should  he  continued.  I re- 
spectfully suggest  that  this  subject  should  be  present- 
ed to  the  notice  of  congress. 

With  this  communication,  I also  submit  to  you  a 
report  of  a highly  interesting  character  from  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs.  In  it,  and  in  the  accom- 
panying reports  from  the  severai  agents  and  sub- 
agents, will  be  found  a full  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  tribes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U. 
States,  and  of  the  transactions  of  government  with 
the  .a  during  the  past  year. 

With  these  tribes  our  relations  are  pacific,  and 
their  condition  i-,  in  the  main,  improving.  Gratify- 
ing evidence  of  advancement  is  exhibited  among  trie 
tribes  ol  the  south  and  west;  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  those  in  the  northwest  will,  in  this  respect, 
imitate  their  example. 

Severai  denominations  of  Chi  'stians  are.  aiding  the 
designs  of  the  government,  by  their  benevolent  ef- 
forts lo  dili'use  among  them  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion and  religion,  and  to  elevate  their  position  by  in- 
lellectual  and  moral  culture.  The  information  re- 
ceived at  this  department  warrants  the  belie!  that 
there  is  an  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  generally  lo  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  for  improvements.  Manual  labor 
schools  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  tovtheir  condi- 
tion. By  this  mode  of  instruction,  while  they  are 
taught  letters,  they  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  means  of  obtaining  subsist- 
ence and  comfort  bv  their  own  industry  and  skill. 
In  many  of  the  treaties,  the  government  has  taken 
care  to  set  apart  funds  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
which  have  been  in  most  cases  made  available  to 
that  desirable  object.  When  the  removals  from  the  j 
states  and  organized  territories  shall  be  completed  I 
and  the  tribes  interested  in  these  provrsiuns  settled  | 


l in  their  new  homes,  these  funds  will  all  be  brought 
1 into  effective  use,  and  made  instrumental,  in  the 
fullest  extent,  to  the  improvement  of  this  portion  of 
the  human  family. 

The  system  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians requires  revision,  with  a view  to  impose  more 
j restrictions  and  severer  penalties  upon  those  who  in- 
troduce ardent  spirits  among  them. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  settling  the  In- 
dians on  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  tiie  states  and 
our  organized  territories,  the  success  of  which  is  so 
es  ential  to  their  well  being,  is  apparently  gaining 
favor  among  them. 

The  Choctaws  are  in  the  course  of  removal.  The 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  already 
removed,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  1842;  and  the 
Seininoles  transferred  to  the  home  provided  for  them 
by  thy  treaty  of  1845. 

Several  negotiations  are  now  pending  for  extin- 
guishing the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  to  large 
tracts  of  land  in  organized  territories,  and  providing 
them  with  a country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Unhappy  differences  stili  exist  among  the  Chero- 
kees.  Delegations  from  the  several  parties  into 
which  that  nation  is  divided,  have  visited  this  place 
in  the  course  of  the  past  season,  lo  lay  their  com- 
plaints and  their  claims  before  the  government. — • 
They  have  been  patiently  heard,  with  a sincere  de- 
sire to  compose,  their  feuds  and  satisfy  their  reason- 
able demands.  The.  subjects  presented  for  the  ac- 
tion of  tiie  executive  did  nut  appear  to  be  fit  mat- 
ters for  treaty  adjust  lent;  nor  could  they  he  other- 
wise settled,  without  special  legislative  authority. — 
These  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  strife  being  re- 
moved, our  Indian  relations  will  be  settled  on  a per- 
manent basis,  and  be  likely  io  remain  quiet  for  a long 
time  to  come. 

Annexed  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  are 
several  highly  interesting  communications,  received 
in  the  cour-a  of  the  last  year  from  the  Indian  sub- 
agent residing  in  the  territory  of  Oregon.  In  these 
documents  will  be  found  valuable  information  in  re- 
lation to  the  general  features  of  that  country,  its 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  the  condition  of  the 
emigrants,  the  provisional  government  estiblished 
by  them,  and  its  practical  operations;  but  Lliai  part 
of  the  information  more  particularly  claiming  con- 
sideration from  this  department,  relates  to  tiie  In- 
dian population  of  Oregon.  The  number  of  In- 
dians residing  therein  is  estimated  to  he  forty-two 
thousand.  They  are  represented  to  he  less  warlike 
and  savage  than  those  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  disposed  generally  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  our  citizens  settled  in  that  tei ritory, 
and  not  averse  to  the  habits  arid  pursuits  of  a civi- 
lized people.  Considering  their  vast  superiority  in 
numbers  over  the  emigrants,  and  toe  great  difficulty 
in  sending  aid  lo  the  latter  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties, it  becomes  important  to  adopt  proper  mea- 
sures to  preserve,  confirm,  and  extend  a friendly 
intercourse  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  our  citi- 
zens in  Oregon.  To  this  end,  I would  suggest  that 
a full  agency  should  be  .established  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  ample  powers  and  liberal 
means  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  these 
tribes.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  public  interests 
will  require  another  agent  to  reside  among  the  In- 
dians in  Texas. 

There  was  paid  to  the  Indians,  for  annuities,  and 
in  fulfilment  of  other  ireaty  stipulations,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  June  last,  the  sum  of  $81)5,300  72. 
The  secretary  of  war  is,  moreover,  tiie  trustee  of 
funds,  belonging  to  different  tribes,  amounting  to 
$2,140,59 1 32— the  annual  interest  of  winch  is  $1 11 
679  06  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Chickasaw  nation- 
al fund  of  $1,579,399  40,  of  which  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  is  trustee. 

The  income  from  these  trust  funds  is  paid  to  the 
Indians,  or,  if  not  wanted  for  present  purposes,  is 
invested  for  their  benefit.  These  payments,  however, 
do  not  include  considerable  sums  paid  to  individuals 
or  families,  derived  from  the  sale  of  reservations  be- 
longing lo  them,  and  sold  under  the  directions  of  the 
government. 

In  considering  the  means  of  resisting  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  preserving  internal  order  and  tranqui- 
lity, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  much  reliance  is 
wisely  placed  on  the  militia.  This  reliance  ex- 
empts the  United  States  from  the  dangers  and  the 
expense  of  a large  standing  army.  In  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  may  be  re- 
quired of  the  militia,  should  be  the  care  of  the  go- 
vernment to  prepare  this  force  for  the  performance 
of  them. 

The  law'  providing  “for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,”  was  passed  soon  after  the 
government  was  established,  and  has  remained,  with 
only  a few  slight  alterations.  Great,  and  important 
changes  have  since  taken  place  in  our  external  and 
internal  relations,  and  some  modifications  m that  law 
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are  requiretl  o make  the  sy.-tem  conformable  to  our  believe  that  there  will  he  a falling  off  *7  >m  the  nett  ' to  th 
nre*ent  conrliti m.  U is  believed  that  they  may  be  j revenue  of  the  Inst  fiscal  year  of  about  forty  live  p rr 


made  in  such  a manner  as  to  improve  it?  efficiency, 
and,  at  ? ‘ : e same  time,  to  dimitiis'  its  burdens  upon 
the  people.  A classification  of  those  subject  to  en- 
rollment has  been  suggested  as  the  best  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this  desirable  object.  The  present  law 
directs  the  enrollment  of  all  free  able  bodied  white 
male  citizens  between  eighteen  and  fo'  ty-five  years 
of  age,  and  requires  them  to  arm  and  equip  them- 
selves, and  do  military  duty. 

A compliance  with  this  provision  necessarily  sub 


cent.  Assuming  thi-  to  be  true 


ami  that  the  avin.; 
on  contracts  let,  and  'o  he  let,  w ill  equal  the  ex 
pensc  of  new  routes  to  be.  put  in  operation,  and  Ihe 
improved  service  that  may  be  rendered  necessary  to  j lice  of  the  department, 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  Ihen  there  will  be  ~ 
a diminution  of  the  means  of  the  department  to  meet 
the  expenses  for  the  present  year  of  £1,323  907. 

The  most  expensive  as  well  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  business  under  the  control  of  this  depart- 


lo  west  hi  ' lei  . An  exception  is  implied  hen" 
ver  the  cc  by . certainly,  and  security  of  the 
..ils,”  inquired  a higher  grade  of  service  than  that 
proposed  by  the  lowest  in  drier.  This  called  for  the 
exercise  of  a discretion  unusual  and  new  in  the  prac- 


ment,  is  the  transportation  of  the  mails.  To  adjust 


jects  all  persons  enrolled  to  a considerable  expense  ! the  degree  and  mode  of  service;  to  regulate  the  con- 

of  time  and  money,  and  among  them  many  who  ! nexions  between  routes,  so  as  to  effect  a speedy  in- 

have  neither  at  their  own  command.  Though  citi-  tercommunication  between  the  several  parts  of  the  , r 

zens  of  eighteen  years  of  age  are  not  too  young  to  country;  to  secure  contracts  for  the  faithful  and  | under  the  operation  of  the  new  law  as  the  old  con 


To  render  it  both  ]ust  and  uniform  a careful  re- 
view was  taken  by  the  department  of  the  different 
inscriptions  of  bids  rlaxsps  of  routes,  and  of  the  poli- 
cy and  requirements  of  the  new  law;  and  an  opinion 
drawn  up,  and  read  to  the  bidders  who  were  present 
in  giving  a decision  in  one  of  the  cases,  that  defined 
the  principles  regulating  the  letters.  A copy  is  here- 
with appended — No  G. 

The  service  throughout  the  Union  will  be  placed 


bear  arms,  they  are  not  generally  in  a situation  to  i punctual  performance  of  the  service;  to  settle  ques 
equip  themselves.  In  view  of  the  burdens  now  im-  ! lions  which  constantly  arise,  involving  public  amJ 
posed,  it  is  questionable  whether  militia  duty  should  ; private  interests  to  Ihe  amount  of  some  millions  of 
be  exacted  from  persons  under  the  ago  of  twenty-one  ; dollars  of  each  year;  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of 


years. 

1 would  furtivr  -uggest  that  trainings  and  inspec- 
tions should  be  confined  to  those  under  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  that  only  this  class,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  should  be  liable  to  requisitions  for 
actual  service.  Changes  in  the  present  organization, 
with  a view  to  these  results,  while  they  would  not 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  militia  system,  would 
mitigate  its  unequal  burdens,  remove  some  well- 
founded  complaints,  and  aid  in  restoring  the  confi- 
dence and  consideration  justly  due  to  it  as  an  anx*i- 


the  public  for  mail  acoommodalions,  which  the 
growth  of  the  country  and  its  rapidly  increasing  po- 
pulation require,  with  the  restricted  means  of  the  de- 
partment, and  wilho  it  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  service,  upon  which  so  many  and  such  impor- 
tant interests  depend — requires  'he  utmost  vigilance 
and  circumspection,  and  cannot  be  presented  in  do 
tail  in  a communication  of  this  character. 

The  statistical  lables  marked  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  5 A, 
prepared  by  the  first  assistant  postmaster  general, 
1 and  appended  to  Ibis  report,  present  a view  of  the 


liary  to  a free- government  and  a safeguard  to  public  i extent  and  cost  of  the  transportation  of  Ihe  mails,  as 
liberty.  It  is  a subject  of  serious  importance,  and  j well  in  Ihe  several  slates  as  for  the.  whole  union.— 


deserves  the  deliberate  attention  of  congress. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  MARCY, 
Secretary  of  tear. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POST, MASTER  GENERAL.. 

Post  office  department,  Dec.  1,  1845. 
Sir:  I he  extent  of  the  post  routes  in  the  United 
States,  over  which  the  mails  were  transported  on 
the  30th  day  of  June  last,  was  143,844  miles.  The 
annual  transportation  of  the  mails  over  these  routes, 
on  the  same  day,  was  35,634,269  miles;  on  horsebai  k 
and  in  sulkies,  11,225,631  miles;  by  stage  and  coach, 
17,924,046  mile-;  by  steamboats  and  railroads,  6,- 
484,592  miles — which  cost  the  United  States  $2,995,- 
504. 

For  the  service  on  horseback  and  in  sul- 
kies, .... 

For  the  service  in  coaches  and  stages 
For  the  service  on  railroads  and  irt  steam- 
boats .... 

For  local  and  mail  agents,  and  mail  mes- 
senger-, incident  to  the  service  on 
railroads  and  steamboats 


Teey  give  a comparison  with  the  preceding  year, 
show  the  tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  the  co-t 
since  the  commencement  of  the  piesent  fiscal  year, 
arid  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  Two  im- 
portant circumstances  have  occurred  to  affect  the 
prices  of  transportation  in  the  present  year: 

Lt.  The  renewal  of  the  contracts  in  May  last  for 
one  seclion  of  the  union,  composed  of  the  states  of 
New  England  and  New  Yoik. 

2d.  Putting  in  operation  the  act  to  establish  cer- 
tain post  routes,  passed  3d  day  of  March  last. 

Taking  the  contracts  already  executed,  and  esti- 
mating . the  cost  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  ser- 
vice, for  which  no  contracts  have  yet  been  made,  at 
• ■ minimum  prices  which  the  department  has  offer- 
ed under  the  recent  act  of  congress,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the  mails  in  New 
England  and  N.  York  wtli  be  reduced  $252,732  for 
the  present  year,  ending  the  30th  June  next,  below 
the  prices  of  the  last  year — being  a saving  of  about 
thirty  five  per  cent.,  without  any  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  service  performed  in  the  preceding  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  letting  of  the  new  routes  to 
843  430  [ contract  will  add  to  the  expenses  of  the  present  year 
j $36,200. 

I The  cause  of  the  great  saving  (over  $250,000)  in 
37  513  | the  annual  expenditure  in  that  section,  may  be  traced 
to  two  provisions  in  the  late  act  of  congress  to  re 


$ 548,482 
1,476,079 


$2,905  504  I duce  the  rates  of  postage — one  requiring  the  post- 
master general,  “in  all  future  lettings”  of  contracts, 
to  give  the  same  “to  the  lowest  bidder  tendering  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  the  performruce,  without  other 
reference  to  the  mode  of  such  transportation  Ilian 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity, 
certainty,  and  security  of  such  transportation;”  and 
annulling  the  regulation  of  the  department  which  re- 
quired the  under  bidder,  in  certain  cases,  to  take  the 

The  other  provision 


The  number  of  contractors  on  that  day  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  department  was  3,277;  mail  agents  30; 
and  mail  messengers  114;  the  number  of  local  agents 
13— all  connected  with  the  railroad  and  steamboat 
service. 

lt  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  whilst  the  annual  trans 
portalion  was  greater  for  the  year  ending  the  31)th 
June,  1845,  than  for  the  preceding  year,  by  224,645  ! stock  of  the  former  contractor. 


miles,  the  cost  was  less  by  $62,791.  I was  that  which  directed  the  postmaster  general  to 

On  the  30th  June,  1845,  there  were  14,183  post  of-  j classify  the  railroad  and  steamboat  routes  into  three 
fices.  There  were  established  during  the  preceding  classes,  and  limited  him  to  certain  maximum  rate? 


year  352  new  offices,  and  269  discontinued. 

On  this  day  the  number  is  14,003. 

There  were  appointed  during  the  same  period, 
3,033  postmasters.  1,897  were  appoinetd  in  conse- 
quence of  deaths  or  resignations;  17  in  consequence 
of  a change  in  the  sites  of  the  offices;  753  removals, 
14  where  the  commissions  expired,  and  not  re-ap- 
poirited;  352  by  the  establishment  of  new  offices;  516 
of  the  number  of  contractors  were  fined,  or  deduc- 
tions made  from  their  pay  for  omissions  to  perform, 
or  irregulaities  in  the  perlorrnanee  of  their  contracts 
— which  amounted  to  $10,521  50,  after  deducting 
the  remission  of  fines. 

Ttie  revenue  of  the  department,  for  the  same  pe- 
riod amounted  to  $4,289,841  80.  The  expenditure 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  4 320,731  99. 

The  nett  revenue,  after  deducting  Hie  commissions 
of  postmasters,  contingent  and  incidental  expenses, 
amounted  to  $2,942,217  27. 

Full  returns  of  postmasters  for  the  quarter  ending 
the  30th  September  last  have  not  as  yet  been  receiv- 
ed and  settled;  so  as  to  enable  the  department  to 
make  an  accurate  statement  of  the  revenues  of  lhat 
quarter.  A careful  examination  has  been  made  of 
those  received,  and  by  a comparison  with  them  of 
former  returns  from  the  same  offices,  l am  induced  to 


of  compensation  for  each  class.  The  act  was  parsed 
tiie  3 I of  March  last,  to  go  into  operation  on  tire  1st 
of.  July. 

The  contracts  fi  r New  England  and  New  York 
were  lei  in  April  and  May  last,  to  go  into  effect  on 
the  I ~t  of  July,  and  continue  in  operation  lour  years. 
1 entertain  no  doubt  lhal  these  contracts  should  be 
let  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  lhat 
such  was  the  intention  of  congress.  A due  regard 
lo  the  other  sections  of  the  country  required  it;  a 
fair  trial  of  the  experiment  of  low  postages  demand- 
ed that  full  effect  should  be  given  lo  the  provisions 
of  Ihe  law  intended  lo  reduce  t he  burdens  on  the 
postage  fund,  and  that  they  should  go  into  operation 
cdemporancously  with  the  law,  where  pre-existing 
contiacts  did  not  prevent  it.  Notice  was  at  once 
given  of  this  determination,  and  the  contracts  were 
made  in  conformity  to  it.  This  course  was  strenu- 
ously resi-ted  by  Ihe  former  contractors,  who  seemed 
to  expect  higher  ra'es  of  compensation,  under  the 
old  system,  than  the  enlarged  field  for  competition 
created  by  the  new  law  would  permit.  Their  me- 
morial and  my  answer  are  hereunto  annexed,  mark- 
ed No.  5. 

The  provision  referred  to  did  not  direct  the  post- 
master general  to  assign  the  contracts,  in  all  cases, 


Iracts  expire — which  will  be,  in  the  western  section, 
in  May  next;  in  the  southern  section  in  May,  1847; 
and  the  middle  section  in  May,  1848;  so  that,  after 
the  1st  July,  18-18,  the  whole  service  will  be  placed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  hw. 

I regret  to  slate  that  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments attending  the  making  of  contracts  with 
the  railroad  companies  have  again  been  experienced 
in  New  York  and  New  England. 

Of  sixty  seven  cases  requiring  contracts  with  rail- 
road corporations,  which  should  have  been  closed  in 
July  last,  but  thirty  five  have,  as  yet,  been  adjusted. 

1 his  is  owing  to  the  demand,  ori  their  part,  of  prices 
exceeding  the  rates  prescribed  under  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  the  3 I March  last. 

The  classification  required  by  that  law  has  been 
made,  and  the  maximum  prices  allowed  in  each  case. 
This  has  been  done  under  the  most  liberal  construe- 
t ion  of  Ihe  law — one  that  gives  an  additional  com- 
pensation, whenever  the  road  necessarily  conveys 
the  mail  oflener  than  once  a day.  But  these  terms, 
favorable  as  they  are,  have  received  but  a partial 
acceptance.  Whilst  they  decline  executing  the  con- 
tracts as  above  stated,  the  service  is  generally  per- 
formed, and  the  companies  are  paid  the  prices  spe- 
cified in  the  eirtular  which  was  addressed  to  the 
companies,  informing  them  of  the  classification,  ^nd 
the  amount  of  pay  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
department.  The  circular  is  hereto  annexed,  mark- 
ed No.  7. 

The  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the  act  of  3d  of 
March,  for  the  21  and  3d  classes,  is  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  services  performed  by  them;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  maximum  of  compensation 
for  the  first  class  had  not  been  reduced  and  fixed  at  a 
price  corresponding  more  nearly  lo  the  difference  in 
the  services  performed  by  thum.  Whilst  the  first 
class  receives  over  9 per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
paid  railroads,  it  does  not  perform  more  than  2j  per 
cent,  of  the  service.  Too  large  an  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  department  is  withdrawn  from  the 
genera!  service  for  the  payment  of  railroads.  The 
amount  withdrawn  by  them,  beyond  a proper  remu- 
neration for  the  service  performed,  deprives  the  de- 
1 partment,  to  that  extent,  pf  the  means  to  furnish 
mail  accommodations  to  those  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  mod  needed. 

Railroads  are  eminently  useful.  Their  introduc- 
tion constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. Great  and  important  advantages  are  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  trans- 
portation, travel.  and  the  speed  which  has  been 
given  by  them.  But  they  have  universally  increased 
the  price  for  Iran.-porling  the  mails,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  extent  of  200  or  300  per  cent,  over  the 
former  prices.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a satisfac- 
tory reason  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  trans- 
porting a thousand  pounds  of  newspapers  arid  letters, 
arid  a thousand  pounds  of  merchandize,  in  the  same 
cars,  between  the  same  places,  and  in  the  same 
time:  yel,  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  probably 
is  demanded  fur  the  one  than  for  the  other.  Are 
such  exactions  right— and  especially  towards  a gov- 
ernment which  made  the  iron  laid  on  the  roads  free 
of  duty  for  so  many  years,  and  in  numerous  cases  re- 
mitted the  duties  when  paid,  thus  actually  advancing 
them  more  than  live  millions  of  dollars  since  1832? 

The  service  performed  by  the  railroads  constitutes 
one  tenth  part  ol  the  entire  service  of  the  depart- 
ment, whilst  they  receive  one  filth  of  its  whole  re- 
venue. These  exorbitant  prices  are  justified  in  this 
country  because  similar  prices  are  said  to  be  paid  in 
England  lor  such  service.  There  it  may  be  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  to  grant  monopolies  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  privileged  classes;  to  give  undue 
prelerence  to  wealth  and  capital  over  labor  to  sus- 
lain  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many;  our  insti- 
tutions are  based  upon  an  equality  among  the  citizens 
and  the  different  interests — justice  to  all,  and  special 
(avors  lo  none.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  the  en- 
terprise of  our  citizens  extending  the  advantages  and 
blessings  of  rapid  intercommunication  over  so  large 
a portion  of  our  country;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  add,  that  the  services  rendered  by  these  compa- 
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nies  to  the  department  has  been,  in  the  main,  of  the 
mod  acceptable  character. 

It  is,  however,  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  if  these 
facilities  for  transportation  and  travel  continue  to  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  they  have  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  congress  cannot  devise  some  means  to  re- 
sist the  heavy  exactions  made  upon  this  department, 
its  revenues  must  be  absorbed  in  a few  years  for  the 
payment  of  that  species  of  service. 

The  difficulty  heretofore  existing  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  rail- 
road company,  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  the 
company  to  take  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  imme- 
diately on  its  arrival  from  New  York  in  the  night, 
has  been  settled  by  the  engagement  of  the  company 
to  perform  that  highly  necessary  and  important  ser- 
vice on  the  opening  of  the  spring,  after  they  have 
completed  the  repairs  of  their  road — which  will  in- 
crease the  despatch  of  the  mail  west  of  Baltimore, 
and  south  of  Washington  twenty  four  hours. 

It  is  deeply  to  he  regretted  that  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Piailroad  Company  still  persist  in  their 
refusal  to  convey  mail  agents  for  the  department 
over  their  road.  This  is  a service  rendered  by  all  j 
other  companies  where  it  is  desired;  and  upon  no 
other  route  is  it  more  needed  than  this.  From  this  ■ 
— the  most  important  route  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
for  which  they  receive  the  maximum  pay  allowed 
by  law — the  mail  agent  is  excluded,  and  the  service 
thereby  materially  injured,  in  not  having  some  one 
on  the  road  to  receive  letters  written  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mails,  to  assort  and  deliver  the  mails  at 
the  intermediate  offices,  arid,  above  all,  to  have  one 
on  board  the  cars  to  watch  and  expose,  when  detect 
ed,  those  plunderers  of  the  public  revenues,  who,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  are  yet  actively  engaged  in  ! 
taking  letters  out  of  the  mails  over  this  great  tho-  j 
rotlghfare.  This  may  in  some  degree  account  for  j 
the  great  falling  off  of  the  revenue  at  those  two  of- 
fices for  the  last  quarter. 

It  was  confidently  believed,  if  the  business  of  the 
department  was  to  increase;  in  consequence  of  the  '■ 
low  postages,  at  any  points  in  the  Union,  it  would  1 
have  been  between  those  two  great  cities.  What  j 
reasons  exist  for  this  singular  refusal,  the  depart- 
ment cannot  well  ascertain.  That  it  has  the  effect 
to  detract  from  the  character  of  the  route  as  an 
agent  in  the  mail  service,  and  abridge  its  usefulness 
to  the  public,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  savings  in  New  York 
and  New  England  at  the  lettings  last  spring  exceed- 
ed one  quarter  of  a million  of  dollars.  Should  simi- 
lar savings  he  realized  in  other  sections,  when  placed 
under  the  new  law,  there  will  be,  in  the  western  sec- 
tion, after  the  first  of  July  next,  a reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  annual  transportation  of  about  $335  0(10; 
in  the  southern  section,  after  the  first  of  July,  1847, 
about  $238,000  per  annum;  and  in  the  middie  sec- 
tion, alter  the  first  of  July,  1848,  $180,000  per  an- 
num. The  whole  reduction  thus  made,  after  the 
first  July,  1848,  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
will  be  $1,005,000  per  annum. 

It  may  not  he  safe  to  infer  from  the  reduction  of 
prices  of  transportation  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, that  a similar  one  may  be  made  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  Union,  when  subjected  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law.  In  the  former,  the  higher 
grades  of  service  had  been  more  generally  employed, 
because  of  the  greater  facilities  for  the  mail  service, 
than  in  tho  latter.  The  new  law,  only  requiring 
that  species  of  service  winch  is  necessary  for  the 
safe  and  speedy  transportation  of  the  mails,  would 
enlarge  the  field  of  competition,  and-  reduce  the 
prices  more  in  the  one  than  the  others.  The  prices 
for  transporting  the  mails  may  be  injuriously  affect- 
ed by  the  state  of  the  trade  and  markets  of  the 
country.  The  extent  of  the  country,  its  increasing 
population,  will  demand  additional  and  improved 
service,  and,  if  extended  to  Texas  and  Oregon,  will 
not  allow  any  reduction  of  the  expenditures  in  this 
branch  of  the  service. 

The  compensation  to  postmasters,  and  the  expens- 
es of  the  offices,  are  the  next  principal  source  of  ex- 
penditure, and  amounted,  for  t tie  year  ending  30lh  of 
June  last,  to  the  sum  of  $1,409,875  18. 

This  class  of  officers  had  been  paid  by  a commis- 
sion depending  on  the  amount  received  at  their  offi- 
ces, and  by  the  franking  privilege.  Their  compen 
sation  under  the  former  laws,  with  the  expeption  of 
a few  at  the  largest  offices,  was  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  services  rendered  and  the  importance  of  the  du- 
ties performed  by  them,  than  that  of  any  other  offi- 
cers under  the  federal  government.  The  new  law 
operated  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  them.  It  de- 
prived them  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  diminish- 
ed their  compensation  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue,  and  greatly  increased  their  labors. 

The  number  of  resignations — over  two  thousand — 
created  an  apprehension  that  the  public  service  might 
suffer  from  the  want  of  competent  and  faithful  men 


to  take  charge  of  the  offices.  The  arguments  urged 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  that  the  cheap  rate  of  bu- 
siness would  increase  the  business  of  the  department, 
and  prevent  a reduction  of  its  revenue — the  general 
appropriation  limiting  its  expenditures,  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  postmasters  and  their  clerks  being 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  year — sa- 
tisfied me  that  congress  had  not  intended  a reduction 
of  their  pay,  or  that  of  their  clerks;  and  therefore  I 
determined  to  allow  them,  for  each  quarter  of  the 
present  year,  the  same  compensation  they  received 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 
Entertaining  some  doubts  of  my  power  to  do  so,  I 
submitted  the  question  to  the  attorney  general;  and 
his  opinion  accompanies  this  report,  market!  No.  3. 
Copies  of  the  orders  made  are  also  annexed,  marked 
No.  9. 

These  considerations  leave  but  little  ground  to 
hope  that,  within  any  reasonable  time,  the  expendi- 
tures can  be  so  reduced  a3  not  to  require  the  aid  of 
the  treasury.  This  branch  of  the  public  service  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  it  should  sustain  it- 
self. Congress  never  made  it  a source  of  revenue 
for  general  purposes,  except  for  a short  period  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  norpermitted  the 
general  revenues  to  be  applied  to  its  support.  To 
tax  that  class  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  the  mail  service  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  enjoy  its  exclusive  use,  is  so  manifestly 
unjust,  that  it  has  been  seldom  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  congress. 

The  numerous  agents  of  the  department,  identified 
with  every  interest  in  society,  reaching  every  neigh- 
borhood— its  tendency  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  its 
operations,  and  to  increase  its  power  and  patronage, 
now  so  large  as  to  be  a source  of  jealousy  among  the 
people — require  that  every  restriction  should  be 
thrown  around  it  that  will  not  impair  its  usefulness, 
or  interfere  with  its  legitimate  functions.  Among 
the  best  restrictions  that  can  be  imposed,  is  t.h6  limi- 
tation of  the  expenditures  to  its  income.  Should  it 
be  thrown  upon  the  treasury  for  its  support,  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  demands  for  an  extension  of 
the  service  may  be  made — as  much  with  a view  to 
distribution  of  the  revenues  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  necessary  mail  accommo- 
dations— that  the  same  watchful  supervision  of  its 
concerns  now  require  to  maintain  its  credit  may  not 
be  kept  up,  nor  the  usual  and  necessary  precautions 
against  wasteful  expenditure  of  its  resources  be  ob- 
served. 

So  far  as  calculations  can  be  relied  on,  from  the 
returns  to  the  department,  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  postage  law,  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember last,  the  deficiency  lor  the  enrrent  year  will 
exceed  a million  and  a quarter  of  dollars;  and  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that,  without  some 
amendment  of  that  law,  it  will  fall  short  of  a million 
of  dollars  for  the  present  year. 

As  the  public  interests  and  convenience  will  not 
admit  of  such  a curtailment  of  the  present  service  as 
materially  to  reduce  the  expenditures,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  deficiency  should  not 
be  made  a permanent  charge  upon  the  treasury,  the 
revenues  must  be  increased,  so  as  to  produce  the 
desired  amount  of  money,  by  a revision  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  to  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  deficiency  mi;  be  attribute  1. 

The  rating  of  letters  by  weight,  instead  of  the 
single  sheet,  as  formerly,  has  led  to  practices  little 
less  injurious  to  the  revenue  than  the  expresses  which 
were  kept  up  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  just 
referred  to.  Applications  were  made  to  the  depart- 
ment, shortly  after  its  passage,  for  permission  to 
take  letters  uut  of  the  mail  over  post  routes,  the  ap 
plicants  proposing  to  go  to  the  post  office  the  pre- 
pay the  postage  by  weight.  The  consent  of  the  de- 
partment was  sought  to  avoid  the  penalties  for  taking 
letters  out  of  the  mails  over  post  routes.  These  pro- 
positions were  rejected.  The  right  was  then  claimed 
of  enveloping  letters  addressed  to  particular  indivi- 
duals, and  directing  them  to  their  agents  for  distri- 
bution, and  paying  the  postage  by  the  half  ounce, 
and  probably  receiving  pay  by  the  single  letter. 

This  practice  is  believed  to  prevail  extensively  in 
some  ol  the  cities,  producing  great  profit  to  those 
engaged  in  it — probably  mure  than  the  former  ex- 
press lines  realized,  as  the  department  is  now  bur- 
dened with  the  transportation,  and  those  engaged  in 
it  seceive  the  profits  of  ihe  distribution.  An  inci- 
dent recently  occurred  which  will  forcibly  illustrate 
the  injurious  effects  of  such  a practice  upon  the  re- 
venues of  the  department.  A large  bundle  of  letters 
wa-  enveloped  and  sealed,  marked  “postage  paid 
$1.60.”  By  some  accident  in  the  transportation,  the 
envelope  was  so  much  injured  as  to  enable  the  post- 
master to  see  that  it  contained  100  letters  to  differ 
ent  individuals,  evidently  designed  for  distribution 
by  the  person  to  whom  directed,  and  should  have 
been  charged  ten  dollars.  The  continuance  of  this 


practice  would,  in  a short  time,  deprive  the  depart- 
ment of  a large  proportion  of  its  legitimate  income. 

The  department  has  no  power  to  suppress  it,  fur- 
ther than  to  direct  the  postages  to  be  properly  charg- 
ed, whenever  such  practices  are  detected.  This  has 
also  introduced  a species  of  thin,  light  paper,  by 
which  five  or  six  letters  may  be  placed  under  one 
cover,  and  still  be  under  the  half  ounce.  It,  in  truth 
makes  free  Ihe  transmission  of  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, acceptances,  drafts,  receipts,  and  small  par- 
cels of  money,  the  letter  alone  paying  the  postage. 
It  renders  the  postage  tax  more  unequal  upon  the 
different  classes  of  society  than  the  former  mode  of 
rating  by  the  single  sheet.  These  devices  to  evade 
the  law  may  be  easily  suppressed,  or  rendered  much 
less  injurious  to  the  revenue,  by  establishing  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  instead  of  the  half  ounce,  or  .by 
directing  the  letters  to  be  rated,  as  formerly,  by  the 
single  sheet — which  is  decidedly  better  for  the  reve- 
nues of  the  department,  and  more  convenient  in 
practice  for  the  deputy  postmaster. 

The  practice  of  sending  packages  of  letters 
through  the  mails  to  agents,  for  distribution,  has  not 
entirely  superseded  the  transmission  of  letters,  over 
post  roads,  out  of  the  mails,  by  the  expresses.  The 
character  of  this  offence  is  such  as  to  render  detec- 
tion very  uncertain,  full  proof  almost  impossible, 
conviction  rare.  The  penalties  are  seldom  recover- 
ed after  conviction,  and  the  department  rarely  se- 
cures enough  to  meet  the  expenses  of  prosecution. 
If  the  officers  of  the  department  were  authorized  in 
proper  cases  to  have  the  persons  engaged  in  these 
violations  of  the  law  arrested,  their  packages,  trunks, 
or  boxes,  seized  and  examined  before  a proper  ju- 
dicial officer,  and,  when  delected  in  violating  the 
law,  retained  for  the  examination  of  the  court  and 
jury,  it  is  believed  that  the  practice  could  be  at  once 
suppressed.  There  seems  no  just  reason  why  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  smuggling  letters  and  robbing  the 
department  of  its  legitimate  revenues  should  not  be 
punished  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
persons  guilty  of  smuggling  goods;  nor  why  the  same 
means  of  detection  should  not  be  given  the  post  of- 
fice department  which  are  now  given  to  the  treasury. 

Weight  and  bulk  of  the  mails  add  much  to  the 
cost  of  transportation,  which  constitutes  near  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  expenditures  of  the  department; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  sustained  on  its  own  revenues,  it  is 
but  just  and  proper  that  all  matters  passing  through 
the  mails  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a fair  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  incurred  by  transportation  and  deli- 
very. A discrimination  has  usually  been  made  in 
behalf  of  newspapers  and  otheY  printed  matter,  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  advance  the  policy  of  the 
government,  by  contributing  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  among  the  people,  upon  which  de- 
pend the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  our  free 
institutions.  There  was,  under  the  old  law,  too  great 
a difference  between  the  tax  upon  letters  and  printed 
matter.  The  tax  upon  the  former  was  unnecessarily 
high,  and  became  oppressive  to  the  citizens;  the  tax 
upon  the  latter  was  not  so  high  as  materially  to  in- 
terfere with  their  general  circulation.  There  are  no 
regular  returns  made  to  the  department, of  the  weight 
of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  passing  through  the 
mails,  upon  which  an  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  different  kinds,  and  the  proportion 
winch  each  should  pay. 

One  of  my  predecessors,  in  1838,  had  an  account 
kept,  for  one  week,  of  the  weights  of  the  mails,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  weights  of  letters  and  news- 
papers, and  pamphlets,  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond 
— from  which  it  appeared  that  the  wiioie  weight  o 
the  mails  was  55,241  pounds:  of  which,  the  news- 
papers weighed  44,868  pounds 

The  periodicals  8,857  “ 

Letters,  free  and  taxable  1,916  “ 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  printed  matter  and  written  com- 
munications passing  through  the  mails  is  greater 
since  the  passage  of  the  late  law  than  before — that 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  mails,  and  a 
greater  inequality  of  bulk,  is  composed  of  printed 
matter,  paying  about  one-ninth  of  the  expense.  This 
great  inequality  in  the  cost  of  transportation  did  not 
warrant  the  difference  in  postages  under  tiie  former 
law,  and  was  most  unjust  to  the  friendly  and  Ousi- 
ness  correspondence  of  the  country.  The  reduction 
of  the  letter  postage  by  the  late  law  was  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  that  class  of  our  citizens  who  had  been 
so  long  and  so  oppressively  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

The  same  necessity  did  not  exist  for  a reduction  of 
the  postage  on  printed  matter.  That  had  always 
been  low — greatly  below  the  actual  expense  of  its 
transportation,  and  yet  not  so  high  as  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I therefore  recommend  a continuance  of  the  rates 
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of  postage  on  written  communications,  with  these! 
modifications:  that  five  cents  pay  for  each  single  let- 
ter for  fifty  miles  and  under;  that  ten  cents  pay  for 
each  letter  for  any  distance  between  fif’y  anti  three 
hundred  miles,  until  the  31) Lh  June,  1848,  and  alter 
that  lime  lhai  the  ten  cents  pay  for  any  distance  over 
fifty  miles;  and  that  fifteen  c.  nls  be  paid  on  each  sin- 
gle letter,  lor  any  distance  over  three  hundred  miles, 
until  the  30lh  of  June,  1843,  when  it  shall  cease. — 
The  rale  of  fifteen  cents  is  added  to  compensate  the 
department  for  the  high  prices  paid  upon  the  con- 
tracts under  the  old  law,  which  do  not  expire  until 
that  time.  I recommend,  also,  a restoration  of  the 
former  postage  upon  all  printed  matter  passing 
through  the  mails — with  the  light  reserved  to  pub- 
lishers to  take  them  out  of  the  mails  over  post  roads. 

I also  recommend  a limitation  of  (he  number  of 
papers  that  editors  or  publishers  may  interchange 
free  through  the  mails.  There  are  now  understood 
to  be  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  hundred  print- 
ing e-tablishinents  in  the  United  States  from  which 
newspapers  issue.  From  this  fact  alone  it  will  be 
readily  seen  what  abuses  might  be  practised  upon 
the  department. 

It  is  believed  by  the  undersigned,  if  it  shall  be  the 
pleasure  of  congress  to  adopt  these  suggestions,  that 
the  cheap  postage  system  may  be  maintained,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  without  any  aid  from  the  treasury  after 
the  present  year.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  any 
diminution  of  the  expenditures,  or  increase  of  the 
revenues,  in  the  mode  suggested,  is  and  must  be  con- 
jectural, and,  if  adopted  by  congress,  would  require 
contingent  appropriations,  only  to  be  used  where  a 
difieiency  in  the  revenues  to  meet  the  expenditures 
shall  render  it  necessary. 

'i  lie  6ih  section  of  the  new  law  directs  that  class 
of  public  officers  formerly  entitled  to  the  franking 
privilege  to  keep  accounts  of  all  postage  chargeable 
to,  or  payable  by  them,  upon  letters,  &c.,  received 
through  the  mails,  touching  the  business  of  their 
offices,  and  directs  their  payment  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  department  and  bureaus,  or  out  of 
tiie  treasury;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  postage  on  official  communications  sent 
from  the  departments  to  officers  or  others  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  government.  This  has  pro- 
duced occasional  difficulties  between  the  deputy  post- 
masters, who  claim  the  postage  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  communications,  and  the  officers  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
heads  of  departments  have  directed  accounts  to  be 
kept  of  all  such  communications,  and  will  direct 
their  payment,  with  the  other  postages  of  the  depart- 
ments. It  also  directs  the  deputy  postmasters  to 
keep  accounts  of  such  letters,  and  to  be  allowed  a 
credit  for  them,  when  the  account  is  verified,  upon 
oath,  and  the  latter  transmitted  as  a voucher.  Se- 
veral cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  verification 
on  oath,  costs  the  postmaster  more  than  the  credit 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  the  retention  of  the  let- 
ter by  him  is  often  rendered  necessary  from  its  con- 
tents. 

As  the  whole  of  the  money  arising  from  the  keen- 
ing of  these  accounts  comes  from  the  treasury,  it  is 
suggested,  as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  they 
ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the 
postages  paid  by  an  appropriation  from  the  treasury 
as  so-m  as  congress  shall  he  enabled,  from  the  ac- 
counts now  kept,  to  ascertain  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainly me  amount  which  should  be  paid  for  that  ob- 
jecl;  and  to  permit  all  official  communications  to  and 
from  the  departments  and  bureaus  to  be  received  and 
setit  free,  or  marked  as  paid. 

it  is  indispensable  that  all  communications  ad- 
dressed lo  that  class  of  officers  who  formerly  had  the 
privilege  of  franking  should  be  received  free  of  post- 
age. The  privilege  might,  with  great  propriety,  he 
restricted  lo  official  communications  from  them;  or 
congress  should  provide  for  their  payment.  This 
should  include  deputy  postmasters  especially,  as  a 
very  large  number  of  them  regarded  the  privilege  as 
part  of  their  duly  performed  by  them;  there  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  as  Utile  abuse  of  the  privilege 
by  them  as  any  other  class  of  officers  to.  which  it  was 
extended. 

Pre-payment  of  postage  upon  all  matter  passing 
through  tli e mails,  lias  beeu  often  recommended  by 
my  predecessors,  and  is  of  so  much  importance,  that, 
in  my  judgment,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress; 
and,  if  adopted,  will  supercede  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  this  report.  Ttie  transportation  of  let 
lers  and  other  mailable  matter  is  always  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  person  whodeposites  in  the  post  office; 
and  the  risk  ol  theirdelivery  to  the  persona  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the 
department. 

The  service  is  performed  in  the  transmission,  and 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  lime,  and  by  the  person 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  department.  The  immense 


number  of  letters  transmitted  to  the  offices  to  which 
they  are  directed,  and  returned  as  dead  letters  to  the 
department,  shows  the  importance  ami  necessity  of 
this  hange.  It  is  estimated  by  those  having  charge 
of  the  dead  letter  office,  that  they  average  about 
three  hundred  thousand  quarterly , and  the  first  quar- 
ter, under  the  new  law,  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

The  department  receives  no  compensation  for 
their  transmission,  and  is  at  the  additional  expense 
of  forwarding  them  through  the  mails  to  the  dead 
letter  office.  In  addition  to  this  loss,  an  immense 
mass  of  printed  matter  is  sent  through  the  mails 
which  is  never  called  for  by  those  to  whom  directed, 
and  which  is  not  required  to  be  returned  to  the  dead 
letter  office. 

The  pre-payment  of  postage  would  put  an  end  to 
the  practice,  too  common,  of  sending  annonynious 
communication  through  the  mail*,  intended  to  an 

noy  and  harrass  the  persons  to  whom  addressed;  as 
well  as  the  still  more  common  practice  of  scattering 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  throughout  the  whole 
land,  when  any  particular  object  is  to  be  effected, 
by  addressing  them  to  persons  not  ordering  them  — 
often  refusing  lo  lake  them  out — and  for  which,  even 
when  taken  out  and  paid,  the  department  receive> 
no  compensation  adequate  to  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing them  in  the  mails.  It  might  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  letters,  even  under  the  present  low  rates  of 
postage,  sent  through  the  mails,  but  would  certainly 
add  lo  the  revenues  of  the  department.  The  pay  on 
the  dead  letters  would  surely  exceed  the  probable  loss 
which  might  aries  from  a diminution  of  correlpond- 
enee. 

The  interests  of  the  department,  as  well  a?  of  the 
citizens,  require  a revision  of  the  jaw  regulating  the 
fees  of  district  attorneys  and  other  officers  and  wit- 
nesses attending  the  courts  in  cases  where  this  de- 
partment is  concerned.  The  suits  are  generally  for 
small  sums  of  money,  and  the  costs  oflen  exceed  the 
amount  claimed,  to  tiie  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
partment. The  district  attorneys  should  he  compel- 
led to  attend  all  the  suits,  in  whatever  courts 
brought,  without  any  additional  fee  to  their  regular 
compensation,  and  should  be  compelled  to  give  se- 
curity, and  make  regular  returns,  like  all  other  of- 
ficers collecting  public  moneys. 

The  statute  of  limitation,  for  tiie  benefit  of  sure- 
ties, often  compels  two  suits  for  the  same  money; 
and  the  death  of  the  principal  or  sureties  requires 
additional  suits  in  some  of  the  stales;  so  that  ihree 
or  four  suits  are  not  unusual  for  tl  e same  claim. — 
This  multiplication  of  suits  is  often  oppressive  to  the 
citizen,  as  well  as  the  department,  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  costs. 

It.  has  been  decided  in  some  of  the  stales,  that  up- 
on soils  against  postmasters,  for  the  ir  quarterly  dues, 
demand  must  be  proved  before  a recovery  can  be 
had — notwithstanding  it  is  made  their  duty  to  depo- 
sit money  in  the  places  selected,  or  otherwise  pay 
over,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  This  produces 
great  additional  delay  and  expense,  as  the  contrac- 
tors who  usually  make  the  demand,  often  reside  in 
! sections  ol  the  country  remote  from  the  place  of 
I trial. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  authorized  the  post 
! master  general  to  provide,  by  contract,  for  the  trans- 
i portalion  of  the  mails  between  any  port  of  this  coun- 
try and  any  foreign  port,  in  sailing  packets  or  steam- 
| ships.  In  entering  into  contracts,  it  authorized  a 
prelerence  lo  be  given  lo  those  proposals  for  the  ser- 
vice that  offered  to  convey  in  such  vessels  as  were 
capable  of  being  converted  into  ships  of  war.  This 
and  other  provisions  indicated  tiie  policy  of  private 
enterprise  and  capital,  aided  by  appropriations  from 
this  department,  to  he  expended  lor  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails,  into  the  construction,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  a military  marine. 

After  seeking  and  obtaining  informalion  upon  a 
subject  presenting  much  that  was  novel  for  the  con- 
sideration and  action  of  this  department,  an  adver- 
tisement for  proposals  was  issued.,  exhibiting  the 
scheme  ol  mail  service  between  this  and  other  coun 
tries  in  all  the  purls  and  alternatives  that  had  been 
contemplated.  A copy  is  hereto  annexed,  marked 
No.  10. 

The  success  of  the  Canard  line  of  steamers,  esta- 
blished under  the  authority  of  the  British  government, 
exercised  no  little  influence  in  stimulating  the  enter- 
prises contemplated  to  be  pul  in  operation  under  the 
law  referred  lo.  An  appropriation  of  about  eighty- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a year  is  made  by  that 
government  to  sustain  that  line.  Some  of  tllose  who 
wish  to  take  a contract  under  this  government,  ex- 
pect to  receive  a stated  sum  per  annum  for  their  in- 
vestment and  seiwice.  It  is,  however,  represented 
that  tiie  expenditure  made  by  the  British  government 
13  fully  reimbursed  by  the  ainoun  i of  postages  collect- 
ed from  the  mails  which  the  line  conveys. 

Other  capitalists  have  manifested  a willingness  lo 


engage  in  the  service  on  the  principal  line  for  lhe 
nett  proaee  ls  of  postage  arising  from  them.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  department, 
I have  deemed  the  making  of  these  contracts  of  so 
much  importance,  that  I fixed  the  period  for  making 
them  when  congress  will  be  in  session,  that  1 may 
he  guided  by  such  further  directions  as  it  may  think 
proper  to  give,  when  it  will  have  a full  view  of  tiie 
case  after  the  proposals  are  made. 

The  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  and  put  in  operation  between  the  ci- 
ties of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  appropri- 
ations made  by  congress,  was  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  postmaster  general,  bv  a clause 
in  one  of  the  appropriation  acts  of  the  3d  of  March 
last.  It  had  been  in  use  the  year  previous,  under  tiie 
directions  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  but  had 
been  conducted  more  with  reference  to  the  testing  of 
its  capabilities,  and  such  experiments  as  tended  to 
improve  and  perfect  its  operations. 

Having  been  transferred  to  the  post  office  depart- 
ment, l at  once  adopted  regulali  ms  to  bring  it  into 
constant  service,  as  a means  of  transmitting  intelli- 
gence^ accessible  to  all,  and  prescribe  the  rates  of 
p -stage.  The  copy  of  the  order,  which  accompa- 
nies tti is  report,  marked  No.  II,  will  show  the  regu- 
lations and  the  rates  of  postage  adopted.  One-half 
of  the  rates  of  postage  suggested  by  .Professor  Morse 
was  adopted  by  me,  under  the  hope  that  it  would 
greatly  increase  its  revenues.  It  went  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  April,  having  expended  §680  15  before 
the  charge  of  postage  commenced.  From  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  1st  of  Oetobpr,  the  expenditures  amount- 
ed to  §3,244  99  — making  the  whole  expenditure 
§3  925  14;  whilst  the  revenues  for  the  six  months 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $413  44. 

In  estimating  the  expenditures  of  this  line,  the 
salary  of  Professor  Morse,  perhaps,  ought  not  lo  be 
added.  It  was  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  continued  in  estimates  upon  which  the  last 
appropri  .lion  was  founded;  and  his  time  has  been 
devoted  to  Ibe-general  interests  and  improvements 
of  the  telegraph,  and  a portion  of  it  spent  in  Europe, 
where,  in  his  judgment,  it  could  be  more  successful- 
ly done  than  here. 

1 deem  it  my  duty  lo  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact, 
that  the  subject  of  telegraphic  communications,  in 
its  fullest  extent,  as  made  available  by  means  of  this 
extraordinary  invention,  is  forcing  ilselt  upon  the 
attention  of  the  public:  The  proprietors  of  tiie  pa- 

lent  right  securing  the  exclusive  right  of  tiie  tele- 
graph have,  since  the  last  congress,  taken  the  most 
active  measures  to  establish  lines  of  communication 
Detween  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Their 
success  will  introduce  a means  of  communicating 
intelligence  amply  sufficient  fora  great  variety  of 
purp-jec-,  and  greatly  superior  in  despatch  to  those 
of  the  public  mails,  and  must  secure  to  itself  much 
of  the  business  that  lias  heretofore  been  transacted 
through  them,  and,  to  that  extent,  diminish  the  re- 
venues of  the  department. 

It  becomes,  Hum,  a question  of  grave  importance 
how  far  tiie  governme.il  will  allow  individuals  to 
divide  with  it  the  business  of  transmitting  intelli- 
gence— an  important  duty  confided  to  it  by  the  con- 
stitution, necessarily  and  properly  exclustve.  Or 
will  it  purchase  the  telegraph,  and  conduct  rts  opera- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  public?  Experience  tea- 
ches, that  if  individual  enterprise  is  allowed  lo  per- 
form such  pinions  of  the  business  of  the  government 
as  it  may  find  for  its  advantage,  the  government  will 
soon  be  left  to  perform  unprofitable  portions  of  it 
only,  and  must  he  driven  to  abandon  it  entirely,  or 
carry  it  on  at  a heavy  tax  upon  the  public  treasury. 
In  the  hands  of  individuals  or  associations,  the  tele- 
graph may  become  ihe  most  potent  instrument  the 
world  ever  knew  to  effect  sudden  and  large  specula- 
tions— to  rob  the  many  of  the-ir  just  advantages,  anil 
concentrate  them  upon  the  few. 

If  permitted  by  the  government  to  be  thus  held, 
the  public  cau  have  no  security  that  will  not  be 
wielded  for  their  injury , rather  than  their  benefit. — ■ 
The  operation  of  the  telegraph  between  tli  is  city  and 
Baltimore  lias  not  salistf-d  me  that,  under  any  rate 
of  postages  that  can  be  adopted,  iu  revenues  can  be 
made  to  equal  its  expenditures.  Its  importance  to 
the  public  does  not  consist  in  any  probable  income 
that  can  ever  he  derived  from  it.  But,  as  an  agent 
vastly  superior  to  any  other  ever  devised  by  the 
genius  of  man  lor  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  which 
may  be  done  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
to  any  part  ol  the  republic,  its  value,  in  all  commer- 
cial transactions,  to  individuals  having  the  control 
of  it,  or  to  the  government  in  time  of  war,  could  not 
he  estimated.  The  use  of  an  instrument  so  power- 
ful for  good  or  evil,  cannot,  with  safety  to  the  peo- 
ple, be  Jell  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  un- 
controlled by  law.  Very  respectfully , your  obedient 
servant,  C.  JOHNSON. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Mexico  G metal  Aiisia  lias  been  appointed  by  the 
Mexican  government  to  treat  respecting  the  boundary  of 
Texas  and  oilier  matters  in  dispute,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  „ 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  writ- 
ing from  Pensacola,  under  date  of  the  3d  inst.  an- 
nounces the  arrival  there  of  Mr.  Parrot,  bearer  of 
despatches  to  (lie  U.  Slates  minister  in  Mexico,  and 
he  was  to  sail  that  day  for  Vera  Cruz  in  the  U.  S. 
brig  Porpoise. 

Buenos  Ayres.  A letter  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  dated 
October  27,  says:  At  the  River  of  Plate  affairs  have 

again  assumed  a gf-omy  aspect.  A vigorous  blockade 
of  the  port  ol  Buenos  Ayres  and  all  the  coast  of  that 
Republic  was  put  in  force  by  the  English  and  French 
squadrons  oil  the  24th  of  September.  This  proceeding 
has  caused  much  alarm  in  the  commercial  community 
of  that  place,  and  had  accounts  may  be  looked  for. — 
Montevideo  is  still  besieged  b.  Orihe’s  army,  and  as  ail 
vessels  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres  will  he  thrown, back  on  the  i 
former  place,  it  must  become  inundated  with  all  kinds  of 
imports  and  ruinous  results  be  experienced. 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo.  We  learn  from  Captain 
Mann,  of  the  l.rig  St.  Marks,  21  days  from  Mieregone, 
t hat  the  Haytieits  and  Dominicans  were  making  pre- 
parations for  one  decisive  battle. 

France.  Manufactories . According  to  a recent  re- 
turn it  appears  that  the  manufactories  of  France  are  in- 
creasing in  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  the  department 
of  the  Seine  Inlerieure  the  number  of  steam-engines 
now  at  work  is  315,  and  their  aggregate  force  amounts 
to  3,600  horse  power.  The  great  majority  are  employed 
at  Rouen,  Elbaeuf,  and  Bolbec. 

Egypt.  Improvement  of  the  Nile — Mons.  Mongel, 
a French  engineer,  has  received  orders  from  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  to  commence  the  stupendous  work  of  the  bar- 
rage of  the  Nile.  The  estimated  cost  is  three  millions 
of  dollar-'. 

/lit  Egyptian  Bride.  Mehemet  Ali  is  making  splen- 
did preparations  for  the  marriage  ol  his  daughter,  which 
is  appointed  to  take  place  early  this  month.  Tile  viceroy 
has  paused  to  be  decorated  after  the  European  fashion  j 
several  apartments  of  the  palace,  destined  for  the  use  of  | 
the  married  couple.  He  has  ordered  from  London  and  t 
Paris  complete  and  magnificent  sets  of  furniture;  and 
the  other  marriage  presentsare  also  on  a scab  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence;  the  diamonds  alone  are  valued 
at  5.000  0001.  ($1,000,000. 

The  Money  Market,  is  decidedly  tighter  than  it  was, 
at  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  A payment  of 
between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars  falls  due  on  the 
1st  January,  1846,  of  the  New  York  state  debt,  of  which 
about  one  million  held  abroad,  it  is  apprehended  will 
not  be  reinvested  in  this  country.  Add  to  this  the  pro- 
bable abstraction  of  the  public  deposites.  amounting  to 
nearly  lour  millions  now  in  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  the  passage  by  congress  of  a sub-iteasury  bill, 
and  we  have  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  an  increased  < 
caution  by  the  batiks,  and  the  increased  rates  demand- 1 
ed  for  loans  in  and  out  cf  bank.  Bickneli’s  Reporter 
states  that  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  refuse  much  of 
the  paper  offered  them,  anti  out  of  duor  rates  range  from 
7 to  9 per  cent. 

Stocks  revived  somewhat  on  Monday,  hut  the 
downward  tendency  was  resumed  on  Tuesday,  and 
each  day  has  witnessed  a decline,  and  were  quite  de- 
pressed yesterday. 

Cotton.  There  is  rather  an  improved  demand  in  our 
own  as  well  as  in  t be  L verpool  market  at  the  last  date 
front  there.  Speculators  apprehending  a difficulty  on 
the  Oregon  question,  were  buying  to  some  extent  on  that 
presumption  at  Liverpool. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
staple  seems  destined  no  longer  to  he  confined  to  the 
limited  sections  of  country  that  have  hitlterto  produced  it. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  its  cultiva- 
tion in  other  places,  and  many  of  these  attempts  have 
proved  quj  e successful.  The  Tallahassee  Floridian 
Stales  that  five  or  six  samples  of  this  kind  uf  cotton, 
raised  in  middle  Florida,  were  lately  exhibited  in  that 
place,  and  after  being  examined  by  competent  judges, 
were  pronounced  to  be  worth  from  22  to  30  cents  per 
pound.  The  best  specimen  was  raised  on  light  sandy 
soil,  which  would  produce  about  325  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Two  of  the  samples  grown  on  pine  land  would  yield 
about  the  same  quantity.  Another  sample  grown  on 
red  clay  soil  v,  as  equally  good,  and  altogether  the  expe- 
riments were  quite  encouraging.  In  cleaning  it,  the 
roller'gin  should  be  used  instead  of  the  saw. 

Floor  Movement.  The  quantity  of  flour  received  at 
Boston  from  September  first,  1345,  to  29tli  November, 
was  292,907  bbls.  against  218,857  for  a corresponding 
period  last  year.  Oi  this  there  was  received  from 


This  year.  Last  year. 
Yew  York  76,412  77,975 

Albany  44,700  37,927 

Western  railways  96,760  64,473 

New  Orleans  24,555  1,359 


The  exports  from  Boston  for  the  same  period  is  43,976 
bbls.  against  23,896  bbls.  last  year. 

Boston  Trade.  The  duties  paid  on  merchandize 
imported  into  Boston  for  the  month  of  November,  1845, 
was  811276, 500;  during  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
last  year,  $231,970.  Increase  of  revenue,  $44,530. 


I The  shoe  trade.  The  shoe  manufacture  of  New 

I England  is  in  rather  a depressed  state  at  present,  the 
business  haring  been  overdone.  This  is  severely  fell  by 
the  citizens  of  Lynn,  Danvers,  Haverhill,  and  other 
large  places,  which  owe  their  growth  to  this  manufac- 
ture. Perhaps  those  engaged  in  no  branch  of  industry 
have  sustained  so  many  losses  from  bad  debts  out  west, 
fraud  and  failures,  as  the  shoe  dealers  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  Besides  the  sacrifices  in  1838-40, 
consequent  upon  the  diltrculty  of  making  collections, 
the  business  has  by  no  means  recoveied  the  stability 
which  it  had  previously,  arid  were  it  not  for  the  tariff,  it 
would  stand  a chance  of  being  utterly  ruined.  We 
leant  that  some  manufacturers  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  England  as  a field  of  success — particularly  in 
the  article  of  pegged  shoes,  none  of  which  are  manu- 
factured out  of  this  country.  A gentleman  from  Dan- 
vers sails  the  present  week,  as  (lie  agent  of  a large  com 
pany,  whose  object  is  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of 
pegged  shoes  in  Great  Britain. 

[Manchester  (TV.  H.)  Amer. 

Sub-Treasury  and  U.  S.  Mint.  We  learn  that  the 
government  is  negotiating  for  the  lot  of  land  occupied 
by  Grace  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Rec- 
tor street,  and  have  offered  an  advance  of  $10,000  on 
the  cost  to  the  present  owners  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a magnificent  building,  to  be  used  as  a Mint  of 
the  United  States,  and  fir  the  deposit  of  the  government 
funds  if  the  Sub-Treasury  bill  passes. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Apples.  There  has  already  been  shipped  from  Os- 
wego, N.  Y , to  Ohio  and  Michigan  5,000  bbls.  apples 
to  supply  the  crop  cut  off  there  by  the  frost.  It  is  said 
any  quantity  of  this  fruit  can  be  sold  at  the  port  men- 
tioned, for  shipment. 

Boston  charter  election,  took  place  on  the  8th  inst. 
Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  is  elected  mayor.  The  vote  stood, 
for  Quincy,  (whig.)  5,331,  Damrell,  (Am.  rep.)  1,633, 
Heard,  (loco,)  1,351,  scattering  83.  The  whole  of  the 
whig  ticket  fur  aldermen,  and  all  hut  one  of  the  com- 
mon council  are  whigs. 

Colonization.  We  learn  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  that  the  sum  of  $17,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed towards  the  purchase  of  the  only  territory  not 
belonging  to  the  American  Colonies,  between  Cape 
i Palmas  and  Cape  Mount — a distance  along  the  coast  of 
1 about  300  miles.  In  the  proposed  pure-base  is  included 
the  famous siavs  mart  of  the  Gallinas.  Only  $3000  more 
is  required  to  effect  if) is  great  object;  and  without  this 
addit  onal  sum,  the  $17,000  already  subscribed  is  not 
binding. 

Clock  trade.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
boxes,  2,262  brass  and  wood  clocks,  left  New  Haven  for 
Philadelphia  on  Friday  last. 

Chicago  tf.ade.  One  thousand  and  seventy-seven 
vessels  entered  the  harbor  of  Chicago  during  the  las 
seven  months. 

Deaths  At  Philadelphia.  113,  of  which  27  were  un- 
der one  year,  8 were  colored  persons;  10  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

At  Baltimore,  60,  of  whom  15  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  17  were  free  colored,  and  2 salves;  9 died  of  con- 
sumption. 

Mrs.  Ward,  the  widow  of  a revolutionary  soldier  died 
a few  days  since  at  the  residence  of  her  son  T.  H. 
Ward,  near  Richmond,  Kentucky,  in  the  lllih  year  of 
her  age. 

Distinguished  guest.  We  are  informed  that  lion. 
John  C.  Calhoun  will  be  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  lauding  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  He  is  to  be 
tile  guest  of  hon.  Daniel  Webster.  [ Boston  Traveller. 

We  observe  that  the  members  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York,  have  also  been  invited  to  the  an- 
niversary, and  have  accepted  the  invitation. 

Emigration  to  Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  4th 
inst.  mention  the  arrival  there  of  four  vessels  from  Bre- 
men, with  passengers.  Planters  from  Mississippi  were 
moving  to  Texas. 

Iron  Revenue  Steamers.  The  expenses  of  every 
description  upon  the  Iron  Revenue  Steamers  of  the  LT. 
Stales  were  as  follows  from  April,  1843,  to  December, 
1845: 

The  McLane,  built  in  Boston,  $83  338  69 


Dallas, 

do 

Buffalo, 

82,952 

23 

Legare, 

do 

New  York, 

90,307 

15 

Spencer, 

CIO 

West  Point 

105.013 

10 

Jefferson, 

do 

Oswego, 

100,943 

25 

Bibb, 

do 

Pittsburgh, 

145.604 

13 

Walker, 

do 

do 

2.482 

51 

Polk, 

do 

Richmond, 

9,979 

94 

$620,621 

00 

Illinois.  The  census  of  Illinois 

shows  that  the  popu- 

lation  of  the  state  has  increased  200,000  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  that  it  now  amounts  to  700,000. 

Lake  navigation.—  Damages.  A correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Journal,  states  thai  sixty  lives  were  lost,  to 
his  personal  knowledge,  since  the  opening  of  navigation 
last  spring,  until  its  close,  on  the  lakes. 

Lumber  trade  of  Bangor.  The  amount  of  lumber 
inspected  during  the  past  business  season  at  Bangor, 
exceeds  by  lorty  or  fifty  million  feet  any  previous  season, 
and  amounted  to  171,738,803  feet. 


Louisiana.  The  official  returns  of  the  vote  on  the 
new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  show  that  although  but  a 
small  vote  was  polled,  yet  the  majority  is  nearly  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  whole  vote  cast.  There  were  for  its 
adoption  12,272  votes,  and  against  it  only  1,395  votes.— 
In  accordance  with  the  ordinance  attached  to  the  newly 
adopted  instrument,  the  legislature  chosen  under  the  old 
constitution  is  dissolved,  and  the  governor  has  issued  his 
proclamation  fixing  the  19h  day  of  January  next,  for  the 
election  of  a governor,  lieutenant  governor,  32  senators 
according  to  the  new  apportionment,  and  98  representa- 
tives, also  under  the  new  apportionment. 

Milwadkie — Trade.  During  a period  of  four  and  a 
half  months,  from  8th  July  to  25th  Nov.,  there  arrived  at 
Milwaukit:  546  vessels.  Of  ibis  number  there  were  311 
steamers,  100  propellers,  and  36  brigs  and  schooners  . 


New  York  canal  tolls.  The  tolls  on  all  the  canals 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  during  the  past  year,  amount 
to  $2,646,118 — exceeding  the  heavy  tolls  of  1844  by  the 
sum  of  $200,088. 

The  President’s  Message  arrived  at  Portsmouth  (N. 
Hampshire)  on  Wednesday  night,  3 inst.  and  at  Portland 
(Maine)  on  the  same  ( Wednesday)  night  at  10  o’clock. 

The  Message  reached  Cincinnati  by  an  express  line, 
in  78  hours  from  Washington,  in  15  hours  45  minutes 
from  Wheeling,  including  2h.  50m.  detention — distance 
250  miles — The  Mail  arrived  with  it  about  30  hours  af- 
terwards. 

Packet  ships.  New  York  has  eight  lines  to  London, 
Liverpool,  Havre,  and  other  ports.  Boston  has  one  line 
of  Liverpool  packets,  and  so  has  Philadelphia.  Tire 
Baltimoreans  are  now  starting  aline  to  our  southern 
coast,  and  efforts  are  making  to  establish  a Liverpool 
line  also,  which  we  hope  to  see  accomplished.  The 
ships  Palatine  and  Grace  Brown,  and  the  barque  Che- 
nango, have  loaded  here  for  Liverpool,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  former  takes  out  3,000  bb  Is. 
flour,  15,170  bbls.  of  corn,  250  boxes  candles,  500  bbls. 
turpentine,  &c.,  &c. 

Pimento.  The  crop  of  this  article  fails  at  Jamaica 
this  season. 


Revenue  of  Ohio  State  works.  We  append  the  re- 
turns of  the  respective  works  for  three  years: 

1343.  1844.  1845 

Ohio  Canal  $324,260  $342,711  $252,199 

Miami  63.554  77,844  74,320 

Miami  Extension  7.452  12,723  32,008 

Wabash  and  Erie  33.845  48,590  73,907 

Muskingum  Improvement  22  340  29,385  28,462 

Hocking  4,350  5.286  4,520 

Walhonding  610  1,977  1,183 


Total 


$456,411  $619,616  $466,599 


This  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  gross  revenue  over 
that  of  1843,  of  ©10,190,  and  $52,917  below  that  of 
1844.  The  above  is  verbatim  from  Auditor  Brough’s 
annual  report  to  the  assembly,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
loth  November,  1844. 

The  deficit  on  the  main  route,  from  Cleveland  to  Ports- 
mouth, this  year  is  $91,512,  which  the  great  excess  of 
business  upon  the  Miami  Extension,  and  Wabash  and 
Erie  routes  have  partially  remedied.  The  revenue  of  the 
Miami  proper,  has  been  about  the  same. 


Railroad  between  Halifax  and  Quebec.  The  Mon- 
treal  Times  says -that  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
complete  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  the  railroad  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Quebec. 

The  Rothciiilds.  It  is  stated  in  a Paris  letter,  by  M. 
Gaillurdet,  that  the  current  rumor  upon  the  Paris  Ex- 
change, was  that  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  made  forty 
?nilliajis  francs  profit  on  the  shares  it  held  in  the  great 
Northern  railroad,  of-which  all  the  stock  held  by  it  had 
been  sold  at  300  francs  premium  the  share.  “It  seems 
certain,’’  says  the  same  letter,  “that  the  profits  of  this 
house  for  the  last  year,  amounted  to  more  than  120  mil- 
lions of  francs,  and  that  its  accounts  when  last  balanced, 
sliowe  . an  active  capital  equal  to  the  whole  budget  of 
France — something  like  720  millions.”  About  145  mil- 
lions of  dollars.) 

Small  Pox.  This  loathsome  disease  is  gradually  ex- 
tending in  various  directions;  viuthin  the  last  week,  22 
deaths  occurred  by  it  in  Philadelphia,  8 adults  and  14 
children;  and  nine  during  the  same  period  in  Baltimore. 

Steamers.  The  Cambria  left  Boston  for  Halifax  and 
Liverpool  on  the  16th,  with  62  passengers  and  over  20,- 
000  letters. 

Sun-flower  seed — a new  article  of  commerce.  Sixt^ 
bn  ire  is  have  been  teceuily  brought  Irom  Keokuk  to  Sf 
Louis;  they  are  very  valuable  for  making  oil,  and  can  be 
raised  to  an  indefinite  extent  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  west. 
The  oil  of  the  sun  flower  is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
arts. 

The  Lakes.  Vessels  were  navigating  from  Buffalo  to 
Cleveland  at  the  last  dates  from  thence. 

The  Mobile  charter  election,  took  place  on  the  1st 
inst.  B.  McAlpin,  (loco,)  was  elected  mayor.  Two 
candidates  of  each  party  were  run;  the  vote  stood,  for 
McAlpin  851,  C.  C.  Langdon,  (whig,)  793,  C.  A.  Hop- 
pin,  (whig,)  351,  G.  E.  Holt,  (loco,)  153. 

Vessels  building-.  The  Gloucester,  Mass.  Telegraph , 
slates  that  seventeen  vessels  are  on  the  stocks  or  cun 
trac-ted  to  be  built  this  winter  at  Essex. 
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Editorial.  The  season  of  general  hilarity  and  en-  } The  Tariff.  The 
joyment — the  anniversary  of  a glorious  advent — the  journals  are  exulting 


‘free  trade”  and  anti-tariff 

.-  - . ...  . „ in  the  prospector  a speedy 

The  steamer  Acadia,  wh.ch  left  Liverpool  on  the  °f  festiv,.ty>  of  “8ivin8  g^'-and  reciprocating  , triumph  over  the  protective  policy.  The  president’s 
4th  inst.,  reached  Boston  on  the  19th-bring,ng  a9  | gralulat.ons  throughout  society,  is  at  hand  and  sin-  message  as  interpreted,  explained,  and  illustrated  by 

nassemrers.  amomrst  others  Henrv  Wvcoff.  eso  and  i cer,e|y  ,do  vve  rwl®h  „ ATLL  and  especially  the  readers  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  now 

and  patrons  of  the  National  Register,  may  have  full  received  by  the  most  ultra  of  the  South  Carolina 

portion  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  season.  ‘journals  and  streightestof  the  sect  of  “free  traders,  ”as 

J tully  satisfactory  to  them.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  has 

The  Oregon  Negotiation.  The  delicate  posi- j taken  his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate,  is  placed 

lion  which  affairs  upon  this  subject  have  assumed  j at  the  head  of  the  committee  which  will  have  the 
made  it  particularly  desirable  to  include  in  a single  : subject  in  charge  in  that  branch,  and  Mr.  McKay 
number  of  the  Register  the  whole  of  the  official  .as  chairmau  of  the  committee  of  the  house  it 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  first  between  is  said,  has  his  project  prepared  and  will  speedi- 

the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  envoy,  ! ly  report  a bill,  which  will  certainly  be  more  ac- 

and  Mr.  Calhoun  whilst  he  was  secretary  of  state,  J ceptable  to  the  capitalists,  the  traders,  and  espe- 

and  subsequently  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  our  present  cially  to  the  manufacturers  and  operatives  of  En'j-- 

secretarv  of  state,  in  order  to  do  this,  in  the  pre-  j land  than  our  existing  tariff,  however  disastrous  It 
sent  number  we  find  it  necessary  to  omit  the  usual  may  prove  to  our  own  manufacturers  and  business 
contents  of  our  Chronicle  page,  and  to  throw  into  men. 
brief  paragraphs,  much  of  the  very  important  infor- 


soner  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  J.  L.  O’Sullivan, 
editor  of  the  New  York  News,  and  M.  Gaillardet, 
editor  of  the  French  Courier,  published  at  New 
York. 

The  Caledonia  reached  Liverpool  on  the  28th  ult. 
in  12  days  from  Boston.  Two  of  our  packets  reach- 
ed out  in  17  days  each.  The  Great  Britain  and  Great 
Western  are  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Cabinet  councils  were  still  held  almost  daily. — 

Much  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  their  purpose 
and  conclusions. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  issued  a publication  in  fa- 
vor of  an  entire  repeal  of  the  corn  laws — and  Lord 
Morpeth  had  joined  the  anti-corn  law  league.  This 
was  pronounced  by  the  London  Times,  very  confi- 
dently, as  a conclusive  movement — ministers  must 
now,  it  affirms,  come  out  and  propose  the  repeal, 
or  resign.  The  same  assertions  were  as  confidently 
made  before  by  the  same  journal,  but  proofs  to  the 
contrary  discredit  the  prediction.  The  probability 
seem3  to  be  that  the  cabinet  lias  been  occupied  with 
American  questions — the  Oregon — tariff — Mexico — 

California — and  the  Canadas,  if  not  in  maturing  na- 
val and  other  preparations  for  a contest. 

The  reception  of  the  Washington  “Union"  which 
contained  the  memorable  article  claiming  “All  of 
Oregon — or  none”  is  represented  to  have  been  like 
that  of  a bomb  exploding  suddenly  upon  them.  The 
British  journals  came  out  at  once  spiritedly  for  sus- 
taining the  claim,  and  honor  of  the  nation.  The 
leading  journals  of  Paris  for  some  dajs  observed  an 
ominous  silence,  merely  republishing  the  British  and 
American  articles  without  comment  of  their  own. — 

Finally  the  official  journal  of  Louis  Philippe  came 
out  decidedly  disapproving  of  the  article  in  the 
Union.  The  secondary  journals  of  Paris  wera  filled 
with  editorials,  various  as  their  views — all  of  the 
journals  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  agree  in  one 
very  material  point — that  is,  that  if  the  president 
sent  a message  to  congress  in  accordance  with  the 
said  article  in  the  Union,  which  he  has  since  done, 
and  congress  should  carry  out  the  recommendations 
according  to  such  a message,  as  there  appears  every 
probability  they  will — that  a war  in  that  case  would 
be  inevitable.  John  Bull  would  have  no  possible 
resort  but  to  back  out  in  disgrace,  or  fight  for  his 
claim  and  that  in  that  alternative  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  course  lie  would  adopt. 

The  excitement  subsided  in  a great  measure  upon 
the  arrival  out  of  the  Caledonia,  which  took  out  the 
singular  re-lraxil  of  the  Union,  of  its  own  article, — 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  whigs  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  denouncing  all  idea  of  England  and  this  coun- 
try going  to  war  about  Oregon,  to  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s reputation  in  Europe  gave  great  weight.  These 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  American  press  in  rela- 
tion to  the  article  in  the  Union,  quieted  the  Europe- 
ans again,  before  the  Acadia  left. 

We  had  numerous  extracts  from  both  English  and 
French  journals  for  insertion.  The  Oregon  negotia- 
tion excludes  them  all,  and  affords  us  only  room  to 
state  their  complexion. 

That  the  French  government  will  be  keenly  wounded 
by  Pres  dent  Polk’s  reference  to  them  in  his  Jmessage,  '3  ' of  the  Union. 
confidently  expressed  by  the  editor  ol  ihe  Fre.ich  Cour- 
ier at  New  York,  who  arrived  in  the  Acadia — The  im- 
putation of  treason  and  intrigue  (“the  word  if  there  at 
full  length’’)  he  thinks  will  irritate  Mr.  Guizot — and  he 
will  not  be  “a  patient  victim; — when  he  turns  upon  his 
adversaries  his  return  blow  usually  leaves  one  or  more 
of  them  on  the  ground.  We  are  much  deceived,  ot  Mr- 
Polk  will  have  his  share  in  theso  vigorous  reprisals,’’ 

The  commercial  news  brought  b?  Acadia  has  Lad  a 
paralizing  effect.  Flour  fell  on  the  instant  from  fifty  to 
75  cents  per  barrel,  and  wheat  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel 
in  all  our  shipping  ports.  Corn  maintains  its  ground 
somewhat  better,  in  the  faint  hope  that  at  least  this  article 
will  be  admitted  by  the  British  government.  Cotton  is 
also  depressed  in  price. 

The  potatoe  crop  ol  Ireland  is  said  to  have  been  so 
large,  that  notwithstanding  !a  loss  of  one  third  by  the 
rot,  an  average  crop  will  still  be  left  of  this  vears  pro- 
duct. 
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mation  with  which  the  past  week  has  come  freighted, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Texas  Annexed.  The  first  subject  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  congress  during  the  present 
week,  was  the  bill  recognizing  the  constitution  pro- 
! posed  by  the  authorities  of  Texas,  for  their  govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  for  ad- 
mitting the  said  State  of  Texa3,  as  one  of  the 
states  of  this  confederation.  There  was  a prompti- 
tudeperhaps  even  approaching  to  something  like 
precipitation,  in  the  action  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  forcing  so  important  a bill  through  all  the 
forms  of  legislation  in  a single  day.  It  is  true  it 
would  have  been  useless  and  foolish  to  have  indulg- 
ed a longer  debate  upon  a subject  which  has  been  so 
conclusively  settled — yet  upon  all  important  bills  a 
respectable  appearance  of  deliberation  should  be  ma- 
nifested, by  a legislative  body.  The  previous  question 
however  was  applied  in  this  case,  cutting  oft'  all  at- 
tempt at  amendment  or  modification,  even  in  form. 
A very  imposing  majority  carried  the  bill  triumph- 
antly through  the  house.  This  was  on  Monday. 

The  bill  was  immediately  sent  to  the  senate,  and 
passing  rapidly  through  the  forms  of  legislation  in 
that  body,  was  very  briefly  debated,  and  finally  pass- 
ed that  body  on  Tuesday,  by  a vole  of  31  ayes  to  13  I 
nays.  | 

Objections  were  made  to  the  bill  on  the  ground,  of ; 
its  violating  the  constitution,  in  admitting  two  repre- 
sentatives from  a state  which  according  to  the  ratio 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  said  constitution  upon 
all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  could  only  be  en- 
titled to  one.  It  was  asked  why  Texas  should  in 
this  respect  be  favoied  beyond  all  the  old  states? — 
Why  this  provision  should  not  apply  to  her  as  well 
as  to  other  states?  The  National  Intelligencer  re- 
marks that  “the  act  of  admission  is  exceptionable 
in  several  particulars,  and  especially  in  its  contra- 
vention of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  give  to  Texas  without  any  intermediate 
term  of  probation,  such  as  other  territories  have  all 
undergone  before  being  admitted  into  the  Union,  a 
right  to  send  two  representatives  to  congress,  her 
population  not  being  sufficient  to  entitle  her  even 
to  one,  except  under  the  general  provision,  that  “each 
state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative.” 

The  bill  having  passed  both  houses,  immediately 
received  the  signature  of  the  president,  and  copies 
of  it  were  despatched  by  express  to  Texas,  which 
in  virtue  of  this  act  is  now  a member  of  tins  confe- 
deration, and  constitutes  the  twenty-eighth  state 


The  State  of  Texas.  Bilk  have  been  reported 
in  the  United  States  senate,  for  esGending  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  ovei(  Vne  State  of  TetaS;  One 
of  which  contery(piates  the  establishment  of  a new 
United  States  judicial  district  and  court  for  that 
stale.  A counter  project  contemplates  including 
some  of  the  adjacent  slates  in  this  newly  proposed 
judicial  district.  Provisions  for  the  collecting  of  the 
United  States  revenue  and  appointment  of  revenue 
officers  for  this  new  portion  of  the  Union  are  also  in 
progress,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  enacted:- 

The  two  representatives  and  two  senators  from,  the 
new  state  will  speedily  be  chosen  and  make  their 
appearance  in  character,  at  Washington,  the  capito) 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  at  Washington.  R,\e  capito) 
of  Texas,  as  heretofore, 


The  friends  of  this  radical  change  in  our  national 
policy  are  obvious  at  this  moment  very  sanguine  of 
success.  It  is  confidently  maintained  that  the  in- 
fluence of  party  attachments,  added  to  executive  in- 
fluence in  -its  thousands  of  powerful  modes  of  opera- 
tion, will  ensure  success,  although  the  whole  of 
the  Pennsylvania  representation  should  oppose  the 
measure.  An  anti-iarifl'president  has  been  triumph- 
antly elected  by  the  party.  After  electing  him  as 
such,  he  must  be  supported.  The  magazine  of 
missiles  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  been 
concentrating  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
tariff,  will  soon  have  the  torch  applied,  and  the  ex- 
plosion must  be  disastrous  either  to  the  system  or  to 
its  assailants.  The  interests  and  views  of  partizans 

and  of  sections  are  all  mixed  up  in  Ihe  cauldron. 

Those  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  operatives  of 
this  country  weigh  but  so  much  in  the  scale.  The 
interests  of  the  country — the  prosperity  of  every 
branch  of  home  industry — the  capacity  to  coerce 
from  foreign  powers  something  approaching  to  a re- 
ciprocity of  “free  trade,”  by  holding  on  to  our  own 
lever — the  demonstration  of  an  ample  revenue  from 
the  existing  tariff  to  sustain  both  our  national  ex- 
penses and  credit — all  these  considerations,  it  is  ap- 
prehended by  many,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  save  the 
tariff.  Its  opponents  certainly  consider  its  doom  as 
almost  sealed,  and  the  utmost  energies  of  the  admin- 
istration will  be  exerted  to  realize  the  expecta- 
tion. 

The  extent  of  the  new  policy  is  understood  by 
some  to  be  by  no  means  limited  to  depressing  the 
duties  from  the  present  rates  to  what  will  be  propos- 
ed in  the  bill  which  it  contemplates  to  have  enacted 
this  session.  The  depression  of  the  duties  in  "-e- 
neral,  in  the  bill  for  this  occasion,  is  not  to  go  below 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, — but  that  is  because  a 
depression  to  that  extent  is  deemed  adequate  to  over- 
come ourdomestic  manufactures  sufficiently  to  induce 
so  large  an  importation  of  foreign  goods  as  to  com- 
pensate the  difference, — but  whenever  it  fails  to  ef- 
fect that  object, — that  is,  whenever  domestic  manu- 
factures are  found  so  successfully  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  as  to  arrest  the  greatest  amount  of  imports 
then  a further  reduction  of  duty  is  again  to  invite  in 
foreign  goods,  in  order  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue 
under  the  system,  for  support  of  government.  It  is 
in  fact  to  be  a sliding  scale,  as  against  the  Ameri- 
can manufactures; — another  “compromise”  contri- 
vance, by  which  duties  are  to  be  depressed  from  time 
to  time. 

It  is  even  suggested  in  the  official  arguments  laid 
before  congress,  that  our  manufactures  instead  of 
being  entitled  to  “protection,”  ought  to  bear  a por- 
tion of  taxation  for  the  support  of  government. 


The  sub-treasury  bill.  The  financial  commit- 
tee have  already  reported  their  bill  for  the  collection 
and  safe  keeping  cf  the  public  revenues  of  the  U. 
States.  We  have  seen  no  abstract  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  but  presume  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
views  expressed  by  President  Folk  in  his  annual 
message,  and  illustrated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
secretary,  of  the  treasury.  The  banks  in  which  the 
public  funds  are  now  deposited,  are  no  doubt  wisely 
using,  the  requisite  precautions  to  sustain  the  abstrac- 
tion at  once  of  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  public 
funds  in  specie,  from  their  vaults,  in  order  to  be 
placed  in  “safes,”  in  custody  of  the  collectors  of  the 
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public  revenue;  and  into  which  “safes”  the  total  re- 
venue of  the  Union,  which  this  year  approached 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  amount,  collected  in  fu- 
ture in  specie  only,  if  we  mistake  not  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  those  authorities,  are  to  be  deposited  as 
collected,  and  there  retained  in  inactivity,  until  de- 
manded for  public  purposes.  The  general  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  bill  will  pass  without  much  formal 
opposition. 

Defence  of  the  Union.  The  United  States  se- 
nate were  occupied  during  some  days  last  week  in 
discussing  resolutions  introduced  by  General  Cass, 
for  instructing  the  appropriate  committees  to  en- 
quire into  and  report  as  to  the  necessity  for  defen- 
sive preparations,  predicated  upon  the  supposition  of 
an  unfavorable  issue  of  the  Oregon  negotiation.  The 
introduction  "of  those  resolutions  has  been  objected 
to  by  many  of  the  public  journals  as  well  a3  in  de- 
bate in  the  senate,  upon  the  ground  that  they  trench- 
ed upon  the  highly  responsible  duties  assigned  by 
the  constitution  to  the  executive,  that  the  president 
should  of  course  be  better  -able  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
pediency or  necessity  for  any  such  preparation,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  such  recommendation 
to  congress  if  there  were  any  occasion  for  especial 
action  on  the  subject.  The  committees  would  of 
course  direct  their  attention  respectively  to  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  resolutions,  as  a matter  of 
genera)  duty,  without  the  formality  of  any  such  in- 
structions. The  tenor  of  General  Cass’  speeches, 
advocating  his  resolutions,  as  well  as  those  of  sever- 
al others  who  debated  them,  are  also  animadverted 
upon  in  some  of  the  public  journals,  as  being  unne- 
cessarily inflammatory  in  character,  and  calculated  to 
increase  irritation  and  lead  to  a war  rather  than  al- 
lay differences  already  sufficiently  difficult  to  recon- 
cile. Some  journals,  indeed , go  so  far  as  to  impeach 
the  general  with  a design  by  this  movement,  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  popular  impulses  of  the  west,  with  a 
view  to  the  next  presidency.  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
celebrated  proclamation  issued  by  General  Hull 
when  he  was  about  to  invade  Canada  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1812,  has  been  attributed 
to  General  Cass. 

Some  of  the  journals  denounce  the  resolutions 
now  moved,  as  an  attempt  to  mount  the  war-horse, 
and  take  a lead,  in  advance  of  President  Polk  him- 
self, for  the  next  presidency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  has  been  as  warmly 
applauded  by  other  public  journals  for  what  they 
denominate  bis  statesmanlike  precaution  and  spirited 
patriotism  in  the  movement  alluded  to.  The  most  of 
the  journals  of  the  administration  party,  amongst 
them  the  WashingtQn  Union  itself,  highly  commend 
the  movement.  It  enables  the  party  to  avail  of  the 
appearance  of  advocating  preparat  ons,  without  in 
any  way  committing  them  to  its  responsibilities. — 
General  Cass,  though  attached  to  the  party,  refused 
to  allow  himself  to  be  identified  with  Ihe  administra- 
tion in  this  movement.  It  is  a movement  of  his  own. 
After  being  debated  for  some  time,  it  was  deemed  a 
matter  so  much  of  course,  that  the  committees 
would  consider  it  as  belonging  to  their  duties  to  en- 
quire accordingly,  that  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  There  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  affairs  are  to  assume  a more  unfriendly  aspect 
between  Mexico  and  this  country.  Mr.  Slidell,  our 
new  envoy  to  that  republic,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
29ih  ult.  from  Pensacola,  and  proceeded  immediatly  we 
presume  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  whether  he  would 
find  that  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  President  of  ihe 
republic  lately  installed,  and, the  authorities  who  had  con- 
sented to  treat  with  the  United  Suites  for  a settlement  of 
all  existing  difficulties,  and  an  adjustment  of  new  boun- 
daries between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  was  very 
doubtful.  It  appears  that  General  Paredes,  the  com- 
mil. dint  of  the  district  of  San  Louts  PotQsi,  which  Ins 
between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  Texas  frontier  near 
the  coast  ot  the  gulf,  had  issued  a manifesto  denounc- 
ing the  existing  government  for  entertaining  a design  ot 
parting  with  valuable  portions  of  the  republic  by  cession 
to  the  United  Slates,  and  that  at  ihe  head  ot  8U00  men 
he  was  marching  to  the  capital  to  arrest  and  defeat 
the  project,  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  territory  and 
no  doubt  with  design  to  drive  the  incumbents  from  pow- 
er and  take  authority  in  his  own  hands — possibly  with 
a view  of  recalling  Santa  Anna.  We  are  indebted  to  a 
British  steamer  for  this  intelligence — brought  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Cuba,  from  whence  it  reaches  us — Our  govern- 
ment have,  it  is  stated  in  the  Washington  papers,  receit* 
ed  important  despatches  from  Mr.  Slidell,  dated  imme- 
diately alter  his  arr.val  at  Vera  Ci  uz,  but  nothing  of  their 
import  has  transpired.  Itis  quite  possible  that  this  move- 
ment of  Paredes  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico  with  the 
avowed  design  of  frustrating  the  proposed  negotiation 
with  this  country,  may  have  been  if  not  prompted,  at 
least  encouraged  by  rivals  for  the  possession  ot  the  mines 
of  Santa  Fe  and  for  the  possession  of  the.  Californias. 
We  wait  the  result  with  anxiety.  If  this  negotiation 
fails,  according  to  the  tenor  of president  Polk’s  Message 
to  Congress,  war  in  that  direction  would  seem  to  be  ine- 
vitable. 


The  itjea  that  a war  with  England  is  at  hand,  it  is 
certain,  is  entertained  at  present  by  but  very  few  in 
this  country.  We  see  scarcely  an  indication  of  pre- 
paration either  by  the  government  or  by  the  people 
for  such  an  event.  That  the  has  government  taken  no 
such  measure,  is  assumed  as  a proof  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for 
it.  Many  predicate  upon  the  manifest  interests  of 
both  countries  to  maintain  peace,  and  that  the  immense 
loss  that  both  must  sustain  by  a resort  to  war,  renders 
such  a resort  absolutely  preposterous,  when  the  value 
of  a strip  of  sterile  region  thousands  of  miles  at  the 
northwest,  of  so  little  value  to  either,  is  the  only  in- 
ducement for  such  an  outlay  of  human  life  and  trea- 
sure as  must  be  staked  in  such  a war. 

Others,  and  indeed  most  of  the  cornmercial  and 
business  communities  seem  to  have  been  persuaded 
by  the  New  York  News,  whose  editor  returned  from 
London  in  the  Acadia,  and  by  the  New  Nork  Her- 
ald, and  other  kindred  journals,  as  well  as  by  various 
Washington  letter-writers,  that  negotiations  have 
been  resumed  between  Mr.  Pakenham  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, in  virtue  ot  fresh  instructions  to  the  former 
brought  by  the  Acadia.  Some  believe  that  Mr. 
McLane,  having  received  instructions  from  our  go- 
vernment, bad  opened  negotiations  at  London,  pro- 
posing such  modifications  of  our  tariff  with  conside- 
ration to  the  British  government  and  British  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests,  as  would  com- 
pensate them  for  a relinquishment  of  their  claims 
upon  Oregon,  and  that  a treaty  of  commerce  was  in 
progress  in  winch  our  duties  upon  imports  from  Eng- 
land would  be  irrepealably  graduated  according  to  the 
“free  trade  anti  protective”  system,  advocated  by  j 
so  many  of  the  southern  politicians,  and  by  Mr.  ! 
Polk,  Mr.  Caliioun,  and  Mr.  McDuffie  especially, 
foreshadowed  in  the  project  which  is  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  our  existing  tariff. 

All  that  can  be  said  with  confidence  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  that  interviews  between  the  British  minis- 
ter and  our  secretary  of  state  on  the  same  subject, 
are  frequent  and  long. 
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December  18.  Petitions  were  presented,  by  Mr. 
Benton , from  Amos  Kendall,  praying  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  by  him  while  postmaster  general, 
from  prosecution  by  certain  mail  contractors;  by 
Mr.  Turney,  from  General  Robert  Armstrong,  of 
Tennessee,  asking  a pension  for  wounds  received  du- 
ring the  last  war. 

French  claimants.  Mr.  Fairfield,  presented  the  me- 
morial of  Thomas  McClellan,  &c.  of  Portland,  Me., 
praying  indemnification  for  French  spoliations  prior 
to  1800.  Mr.  F.  moved  its  reference  to  a select 
committee,  instead  of  as  usual  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  a majority  of  the  latter  being  opoosed 
to  these  claims. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Miller  hoped  the  motion 
would  prevail.  Mr.  Dix  preferred  their  reference 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Archer,  of 
that  committee  thought  a select  committee  would  be 
preferable.  Mr.  Mien  said  he  was  utterly  opposed 
to  these  claims.  Mr.  Man  gum  said  that  these  claims 
had  only  gained  in  plausibility  by  the  persevering  in 
repealed  references  to  committees  from  year  to 
year.  Thinking  the  regularly  organized  committees 
were  the  proper  ones  to  refer  them  to,  Mr.  M. 
moved  an  amendment  to  refer  them  to  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Haywood  aaid  that  no 
parliamentary  rule  existed  which  requires  that  any 
claim  shall  be  referred  to  a committee  in  favor  of  it. 
Mr.  Webster  remarked  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
forming  a new  committee;  it  was  properly  a ques- 
tion between  the  already  standing  committees;  and 
any  report  of  any  kind  from  them  would  not  be  con- 
clusive; as  after  all,  the  senate  would  necessarily 
discuss  the  subject;  yet  if  the  senator  from  Maine 
thought  to  expedite  the  subject  by  his  motion,  he 
then  had  no  oDjection  to  it.  Mr.  Speight  said  he  was 
opposed  to  multiplying  committees. 

The  qaestiori  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Mangum's 
amendment  to  refer  to  the  committee  on  foueigu  re- 
lations, and  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  21,  nays 
22. 

Mr.  Speight  then  moved  its  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee of  claims;  but  the  memorial  was  referred  to 
a select  committee,  appointed  by  the  vice  president, 
which  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Fairfield,  J.  M. 
Clayton,  Dix,  Mangum,  and  Sturgeon. 

Foreign.  Mr.  Atchison  submitted  the  following  re- 
solutions, which  lie  over  one  day  under  the  rule. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  territories 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  or- 
ganizing a government  for  the  territory  of  Oregon. 


Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  esta’ 
blishing  block-houses  and  stockade  forts  and  military 
posts  from  the  frontiers  oT  Missouri  to  Fremont’s 
Pass  in  Hip  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  hence 
through  the  Oregon  territory  to  the  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia river;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  raising  and  organizing  a corps  of  mounted  rifle- 
men for  the  purpose  of  escorting  emigrants  to  and 
protecting  American  citizens  in  the  Oregon  territory. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  grant- 
ing lands  to  actual  settlers  in  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  militia  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  orga- 
nizing, arming,  and  equipping  the  militia  of  Oregon 
territory. 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  establishing  Indian 
agencies  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and  the  extension 
ot  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  of  said  territory  as  far  as 
they  may  be  applicable. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office 
and  post  roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  a mail  route  from  the  fron- 
tier of  Missouri  to  the  city  of  Oregon,  in  the  Oregon 
territory. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Mien,  on  leave,  submitted  a joint 
resolution,  advising  the  president  of  the  United 
States  forthwith  to  give  notice  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  the  second  article  of  the 
convention  of  August  6,  1827,  of  the  desire  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Smles  to  terminate  the 
said  convention,  relative  to  the  joint  occupancy  of 
the  Oregon  territory;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which  such  notice 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  annul  and  abrogote  that  convention. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  a first  and  second 
time,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  Phelps  introduced  a resolution  inquiring  into 
the  expediency  of  restoring  the  office  of  inspector  ge- 
nera], abolished  by  act  of  Aug.  23,  1842. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
till  22d. 

December  22.  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  S.  C.  elected  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  E.  Huger,  whose  term  of  service 
would  have  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  ap- 
peared, qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Fairfiield  asked  to  be  excused,  from  personal 
motives,  from  serving  as  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  on  claims  for  French  spoliations.  Mr. 
F.  was  thereupon  excused,  and  Mr.  Webster  substi- 
tuted. ['i  he  recent  death  of  a relative  of  Mr.  P.’s 
wife  has  devolved  this  personal  interest  upon  him.] 

Island  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Levy  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  lies  over  lor  debate  under  the  rule. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate  it  is 
advisable  for  the  president  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  government  of  Spain  for  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  inhabitants 
of  said  island  consenting  thereto. 

Miners.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  orga- 
nizing a company  of  sappers,  miners,  and  ponton- 
niera. 

Admission  of  Texas.  Mr.  Asliley,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary,  reported  the  joint  resolutions 
from  the  other  house  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a state  into  this  Union  on  a footing  with 
the  original  states;  also,  a substitute  for  the  bill  here- 
tofore offered  on  the  same  subject. 

The  joint  resolution  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Webster  arose  and  said  that  he  was  quite  aware 
that  this  resolution  would  pass.  It  had  been  passed 
by  a large  majority  in  the  other  house,  and  it  was 
quite  well  known  that  it  would  be  passed  by  a ma- 
jority of  this  body.  There  are  senators,  said  Mr. 
W.  who  opposed  this  measure  before  the  authorizing 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  passed,  who  will  now 
feel  themselves  bound  by  the  action  that  has  since 
taken  place  to  vote  for  this,  resolution.  As  regards 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country,  it  was  well 
known,  that  he,  Mr.  W.  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  op- 
pose it  from  the  first  time  that  the  idea  had  been  put 
i forth  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier.  He  had  upon  the 
I deepest  reflection  long  ago  come  to  ihe  conclusion 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  enlarge  the  territorial  boun- 
| dariesof  this  country.  He  had  always  wished  that 
this  conntry  should  exhibit  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  proud  spectacle  of  a happy,  rich,  and  pow- 
erful republic,  not  possessed  by  a spirit  of  territorial 
aggrandizement.  Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  think  that 
the  free  states  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  admit 
slave  states  having  so  great  an  advantage  over  them 
in  representation  in  comparison  with  the  population. 
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If  any  state  formed  from  the  free  territories  of  the 
Northwest  should  propose  to  be  admitted  into  the 
union  with  the  same  advantages  over  the  South  that 
the  South  now  asks  over  the  North  by  the  proposed 
admission  of  Texas,  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
southern  senator  would  entertain  the  proposition  for 
a moment.  Mr.  Webster  objected  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Texas  because  it  tied  up  the  legislature  from 
ever,  under  any  circumstances,  and  no  matter  in 
what  situation  the  state  might  be  placed,  abolishing 
slavery  within  her  borders,  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
altered. Mr.  W.  said  he  only  performed  an  act  of 
duty  in  giving  expression  to  the  firm,  unalterable, 
and  unanimous  opposition  of  those  who  had  placed 
him  here  to  the  consummation  of  the  act,  and  li  13 
determination  to  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  that  whatever  might  have  been 
his  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  lire  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  he  was  now  called  upon  to  perform 
an  act  to  carry  out  what  was  now  a It no  of  tiie  land, 
and  to  redeem  the  faith  of  the  country  which  had 
been  pledged  to  the  people  of  Texas  that  on  com- 
pliance with  certain  requisitions  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  union.  The  pledge  had  been  given, 
and  therefore  the  only  matter  of  inquiry  was  wheth- 
er the  people  of  Texas  had  complied  with  those  re- 
quisitions. fie  believed  they  had,  and  therefore  he 
should  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Jtiles  followed  and  gave  the  reasons  which 
would  lead  him  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  of  Conn,  said  he  should  vote 
against  the  resolution,  and  believed  that  in  doing  so, 
he  obeyed  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  his  state,  and 
considered  it  both  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient 
to  pass  this  resolution,  and  made  a strong  argument 
against  admitting  Texas  with  two  representatives, 
without  any  knowledge  that  her  population  was  suf- 
ficiently large  to  entitle  her  to  such  representation. 

Mr.  Bngby  followed,  and  endeavored  to  explain  his 
former  course  on  this  question,  and  to  show  what  his 
opinions  now  were. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  motion  of  Mr.  Se- 
vier, on  ordering  the  joint  resolutions  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  as 
follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Bagby  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Cal- 
houn, Cass,  Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fair- 
field,  Hannegan,  Eiayvvood,  Jenness,  Johnson,  of  La., 
Levy,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Niles,  Pennybacker,  Sevier, 
Speiqht,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  YVestcott — 31. 

Nays — Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin,  Davis, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Miller,  Phelps, 
Simmons,  Uphain,  Webster,  Woodbridge — 13. 

The  resolutions  were  then,  by  consent,  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  went  into  an 
executive  session  forashort  time, and  then  adjourned. 

December  23.  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said:  Mr. 
President;  by  Ibis  morning’s  mail  I have  received 
memorials,  signed  by  several  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  against  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a slave 
state.  The  bill  for  her  admission  passed  the  senate 
yesterday.  These  memorials,  therefore,  are  a little 
too  late  for  Texas,  but  they  may  do  for  Cuba.  I 
pray  leave,  therefore,  to  present  them  to  the  senate. 

The  memorials  were  received,  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Wiles  efierred  a resolution  instructing  the 
Post-office  committee  to  report  a bill  to  convey  the 
U.  S.  mail  to  and  within  the  stateof  Texas;  and  Mr. 
Haywood  offered  another,  instructing  the  committee 
of  commerce  to  report  a bill  extending  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  Texas.  Both  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  Benton , from  the  military  committee  reported 
a bill  to  organize  a company  of  sappers,  miners,  and 
pontonniers. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  elect  a chaplain. — 
The  Rev.  Septimus  Tuston  received  28  votes,  and 
was  declared  elected.  After  an  executive  session,  (in 
which,  also,  the  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Great  Britain  was  acted  upon  and  confirm- 
ed), the  senate  adjourned  till  the  27 th. 
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Thursday,  Dec.  18.  The  consideration  of  the 
Massachusetts  resolutions  in  reference  to  amending 
the  naturalization  laws  was  resumed,  the  motion 
pending  being  that  of  Mr.  Levin  to  refer  them  to  a 
’ select  committee,  and  that  of  Mr.  Brodluad  to  refer 
them  to  the  judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  Levin,  again  addressed  the  house  in  support  of 
his  motion  and  in  reply  to  gentlemen  who  had  spo- 
ken against  it. 

Mr.  Chase,  followed  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Bayly,  also  spoke  iu  favor  of  reference  to  ju- 
diciary committee. 

Mr.  Bowlin , of  Mo.,  followed  in  argument  on  the 
saaie  side. 


Mr  Gordon,  of  N.  Y.,  next  followed,  and  with  re- 
ference more  generally  to  the  difficulty  of  reconcil- 
ing the  resolutions  with  separate  state  enactments  in 
reference  to  naturalization. 

Mr.  Faran,  next  spoke  against  the  native  Ameri- 
can party,  and  dwelled  more  particularly  upon  its  re- 
lations to  slavery,  negro  voters  in  some  of  the  states, 
&c.,  &c.  Mr.  F.  complained  of  an  anti-union  feel- 
ing manifested  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  [Mr. 
Winlhrop , vindicated  that  state.] 

Mr.  Grover,  followed  in  support  of  reference  to 
the  judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  N.  Y.,  obtained  the  floor,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  19.  National  foundries.  Mr.  Brod- 
head,  introduced  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional foundries;  Mr.  Pollock,  a resolution  of  inquiry 
for  selecting  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  west 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna  river  for  a national 
foundry;  Mr.  Lumpkin,  an  inquiry  for  establishing 
two,  one  in  Cass  county,  in  Gejrgia,and  one  in 
Northampton  county,  Pa.;  Mr  McClernund,  a bill  to 
establish  one  at  fort  Massac,  on  the  Ohio;  Mr.  S. 
Jones,  an  inquiry  for  one  at  Columbus,  in  Ga. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  introduced  a resolution  that  the 
judiciary  committee  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
relieving  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  from  hold- 
ing circuit  courts;  also,  that  they  report  early  on  set- 
tling the  title  of  the  Pea  Patch  island. 

Apportionment.  On  motion  of  Mr  Reid,  Resolved, That 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  repealing  so  much  of 
the  second  section  of  the  act  passed  at  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  27th  congress,  entitled  “An  act  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  several 
states  according  to  the  sixth  census,”  as  requires  the 
election  of  members  to  congress  to  be  made  by  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Tibballs,  in  pursuance  to  notice  heretofore 
given,  obtained  leave  and  introduced  a bill  provid- 
ing a similar  compensation  for  the  officers  and  sol 
diers  wtio  served  in  the  Indian  war  prior  to  the  trea- 
ty of  Greenville,  in  1795,  as  is  now  authorized  by 
law  to  be  paid  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

The  bill  was  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  revolutionary  pensions. 

Chaplain.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved  by  this  house.  That  the  ministers  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  of  God  be  and  they  are  hereby  most 
respectfully  invited  and  earnestly  requested  to  attend 
every  morning  and  open  the  proceedings  of  congress 
witli  sincere  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  ail  good  for  a contin- 
uance of  his  benedictions  upon  this  nation;  and  that  it 
shall  be  done  upon  the  terms  as  laid  down  in  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  “without  money  and  without  price,” 
except  such  amounts  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed 
by  the  members  of  this  house  individually. 

The  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rockwell,  of 
Connecticut,  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crazier, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  and  it 
is  hereby  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Tennessee  river. 

Superintendent  of  folding  room.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Jones 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved . That  hereafter  the  superintendent  and  as- 
sistant of  the  lolding  room  shall  be  elected  by  this  house. 

British  proceedings  at  llie  American  Colony  of  Liberia ■ 
On  motion  of  Mr.  McDotoe.ll,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  (if  in  his  opinion 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest)  all  the  infor- 
mation in  his  possession  touching  the  forcible  seizure  by 
British  officers  of  a vessel  belonging  to  American  citi- 
zens on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  a schooner  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  government  of  Liberia. 

Mr.  Sawyer  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  and 
are  hereby  instructed  to  report  to  this  house  as  early  as 
practicable  a oill  regulating  the  appointment  of  clerks, 
messengers,  auditors,  &e.  employed  in  [lie  department 
of  state,  treasury,  war,  and  navy,  so  as  to  require  the 
said  clerks,  &c.  to  be  chosen  from  the  different  states, 
territories,  and  District  of  Columbia  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  congress,  and  their  term  of  office 
not  to  exceed  eight  years,  and  thereafter  to  be  ineligible 
to  office  under  the  general  government  for  two  years,  and 
to  inquire  into  tiie  propriety  of  limiting  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  all  officers  of  the  civil  list. 

This  resolution  was  laid  over  under  the  rule  for 
debate. 

Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  introduced  sundry  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  slavery,  Texas,  the  Union,  &c.; 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Church  and  state.  Mr.  Pettit  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

].  Resolved,  That  congress  has  no  fostering  care  over 
any  subject  except  such  as  they  have  power  to  legislate 
upon. 

2 Resolved,  That  congress  have  no  power  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
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3.  Resolved,  therefore.  That  congress  have  no  foster- 
ing care  over  religion,  nor  power  to  appropriate  money 
for  religious  purposes. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  over  under  the  rule  for 
debate. 

Military  Academies.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  converting  a 
portion  of  the  forts  of  the  United  States  into  schools  for 
military  instruction,  on  the  basis  of  substituting  their 
present  garrisons  of  enlisted  men  by  detachments  fur- 
nished from  each  state  of  our  Union,  in  the  ratio  of 
their  several  representations  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Kennedy  were  appointed  of 
the  joint  committee  on  enrolled  bills  on  the  part  of 
the  house. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Johnson,  Roberts,  Grider,  Crozier,  and 
Robert  Smith,  were  appointed  the  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  extending  the  revo- 
lutionary pension  laws  to  the  “old  Indian  fighters." 

Drawbacks  on  Canada  wheat,  &{c.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
P.  King,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  “an  act  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign 
merchandize  exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chi- 
huahua and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  adjoining  the  United  Slates’’ 
to  wheat  and  other  merchandize  entered  at  interior  ports, 
and  exported  from  ports  on  the  seaboard. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Mr.  Owen,  in  pursuance 
of  notice  given,  introduced  a bill  to  establish  the 
Smithsonian  institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men.  Referred  on  his  motion, 
to  a select  committee  of  seven. 

Messrs.  Owen,J  Q.  Adams,  Jenkins,  Marsh,  A.  D. 
Sims,  J.  Davis,  anil  Wilmot,  were  apppointed  the  se- 
lect committee  on  the  Smithsonian  Bequest  and  In- 
stitution. 

Oregon.  Mr  Douglass,  from  the  committee  on  the 
territories,  on  leave  reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the 
government,  protection,  and  security  of  the  people 
in  Oregon  during  the  joint  occupancy  of  that  country. 

The  bill  was  read  twice,  and  committed  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  to  continue  to  be  the  spe- 
cial order  from  day  to  day  until  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Brownlin  submitted  sundry  resolutions,  viz: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  De 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  employing  a 
portion  of  the  borne  squadron  within  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon, in  exploring  the  coast,  rivers,  harbors,  bays,  and 
straits,  and  also  for  the  protection  of  our  extensive  com- 
merce on  the  north  Pacific  ocean. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing an  exploring  expedition  by  land  to  examine  the  va- 
rious passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  territories  ad- 
jacent thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most 
practicable  route  for  connecting  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  with  those  of  the  Oregon  territory. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  employing  a 
portion  of  the  troops  of  the  U.  States  as  a pioneer  corps 
to  aid  and  protect  emigrants  by  land  on  their  route  to 
Oregon. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending 
the  laws  regulating  our  Indian  intercourse  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  with  provision  for  the  gradual  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  tide  to  lands  in  that  territory 
upon  the  principle  of  justice  and  equity,  so  as  to  avoid 
conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indian  tribes  rela- 
tive to  their  possessions,  and  the  purpose  of  securing  last- 
ing peace  and  friendship  between  them. 

5.  Resolved.  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a system  of  surveys  in  Oregon,  commensurate  with 
the  settlement  by  American  citizens,  similar  to  the  sys- 
tem already  established  in  other  portions  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  militia  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  organizing  the 
militia  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  furnishing  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  enable  them  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  hostile  Indians 
in  that  vicinity. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office 
and  post  roads  be  instructed  to  enquire  into  tne  expedi- 
ency of  transporting  a monthly  mail  to  Oregon,  by  meaas 
of  small  detachments  of  otherwise  unemployed  soldiers, 
from  Fort  Leavenworth,  so  as  to  secure  the  mail  facility 
at  little  additional  cost  to  the  government,  and  preserve 
a line  of  military  patrol  along  the  route. 

The  resolutions  were  laid  over  under  rule  for  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Brownlin  on  leave,  presented  a memorial, 
which  he  stated  to  be  from  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislative assembly  of  Oregon.  He  moved  that  it  be 
committed  (without  reading),  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  to  which  is  commit- 
ted the  bill  for  the  government  of  that  territory,  and 
that  It  be  printed.  Agreed  to. 
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Navigation  of  St.  John's  river — treaty  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Hamlin  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  copies  of  nnv 
correspondence,  not  in  his  opinion  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest,  which  may  have  taken  place  between 
this  government  and  Grea.  Britain  within  the  last  two 
years,  in  relation  to  the  Washington  treaty,  and  purlieu- 
larly  in  relation  to  the  free  nnvit  ttion  of  the  river  St.  John 
and  in  relation  to  the  disputed  territory  fund  named  in 
said  treaty;  and  also  to  communicate  any  information  in 
his  possession  relating  to  said  disputed  territory-fund  or 
the  free  navigation  of  the  said  river  St.  John. 

This  resolution  was  read  and  adopted. 

JUppot  tionment  of  offices — Rotation.  Mr.  Woodworth 
moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  Tnat  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  and 
are  instructed  to  report  to  this  house,  as  parlv  as  practica 
ble,  a bill  regulau  g the  appointment  of  clerks,  messen- 
gers, auditors,  &c.  employed  in  the  departments  of  state, 
treasury,  war,  navy,  and  post  office, -n  as  to  require  t lie 
said  clerks.  &c.  to  be  chosen  from  the  different  states, 
ter. itories,  and  District  of  Columbia,  in  proportion  to 
their  ratio  of  population  by  the  last  census,  arid  that  their 
term  ol  office  be  fixed  for  a period  not  exceeding  four 
years;  and  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  limiting  the 
term  of  service  of  all  officers  of  the  civil  list. 

Mr.  Woodworth  moved  the  previous  question,  and, 
under  its  operation,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Winlhiop  submitted  the  following  re- 
solutions; 

1.  Re  olved,  That  the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ore  gon 
territory,  are  stili  a subject  for  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise, and  that  satisfactory  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
afforded  that  no  compromise  which  the  Uni  ed  States 
ought  to  accept  can  be  effected. 

2 Reso'ved,  That  it  would  be  a dishonor  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  to 
both  nations  concerned,  if  they  shall  suffei  themselves  to 
be  drawn  into  a war  upon  a question  of  no  immediate 
or  pracical  inter,  st  to  either  of  them. 

3.  Resolved.  That  if  no  other  mode  for  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  this  question  remains,  it  is  due  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  civilization  and  Christiaoily  that  a resort  to  ar- 
bitration should  be  had;  and  that  this  government  can- 
not relieve  itself  from  all  responsibility  which  may  fol- 
low the  failure  to  settle  the  controversy  while  this  resort 
is  still  untried. 

4.  Resolved,  That  arbitration  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a reference  to  crowned  heads;  and  that,  if  a jea- 
lousy of  such  a reference  is  entertained  in  any  quarter,  a 
commission  of  able  and  dispassionate  citizens,  either  from 
the  two  countries  concerned  or  from  the  world  til  large, 
offers  itselfas  an  obvious  and  unobjectionable  alternative. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  over  under  the  rule 
for  debate. 

Mr.  Douglass  moved  the  following  resolutions  in 
relation  to  Oregon: 

1 Rtsolvtd,  That  the  title  to  any  part  of  the  Oregon 
territory  south  of  fifty  four  degrees  40  minutes  of  north 
latitude  is  not  open  to  compromise  so  as  to  surrender  any 
part  of  said  territory. 

2.  Rtsolvtd,  That  the  question  of  title  to  that  territory 
should  not  he  left  to  arbitration. 

These  resolutions  were  also  laid  over  under  the 
rule  for  debate. 

Sub-treasury  bill.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  on  leave,  reported  a bill 
to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the  treasury, 
and  for  the  collection, safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  revenue;  which  bill  was 
read  twice,  and  commitled  to  the  committee  ol  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  house  adjourned  till  Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  22.  Slave  trade.  The  following 
message,  heretofore  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  laid  before  the  house  by  the 
speaker: 

Washington,  Dec.  19,  1845. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Stales: 

1 communicate  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
reply  to  their  resolution  of  the  25th  of  February 
last,  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  together 
with  the  correspondence  of  George  W.  Slacum,late 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with 
the  department  of  state,  relative  to  the  African  slave 
trade.  James  K.  Polk. 

The  message  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Chaplain.  The  house,  in  pursuance  to  order,  pro- 
ceed to  elect  a chaplain.  Some  dozen  and  odd,  no- 
minations, were  then  made.  Messrs.  Pettit  amt  Saio- 
yer,  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting;  and  were  ex- 
cused. On  the  third  ballot,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milbourne, 
nominated  by  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Ky.,  was  declared  to  be 
elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  house  proceeded  to 
elect  a superintendant  of  the  folding  room.  Pend- 
ing Ihe  proceedings,  a motion  was  made  to  adjourn, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  23.  The  house  without  transact- 
ing any  business  of  importance,  adjourned  till  Satur» 

dtsy  next, 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE- 
MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Washington  November  15,  1342. 

Sir — With  reference  to  our  recent  conversation 
upon  the  question  of  the  Oregon  or  northwestern 
boundary,  when  1 conveyed  to  you  the  desire  of  her 
majesty’s  government  that  instructions  should  at  an 
early  period  be  addressed  to  the  United  Stales  min- 
ister in  London,  empowering  him  to  treat  with  such 
person  as  may  be  appointed  by  her  majesty  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  for  a final  settlement  of  that 
question,  I have  now  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  the 
extract  of  a despatch  addressed  to  me,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  ear!  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  the  wishes 
of  her  majesty’s  government  are  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily set  forth.  I feel  persuaded  that  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  matter  tit  issue,  and  the  friendly  and 
conciliatory  manner  of  lord  Ahetdeen’s  proposal, 
will  induce  the  president  of  the  Uniled  Stales  to  be- 
stow thereupon  his  early  and  serious  attention. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasb  n to  renew  to  you  the 
assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

H.  S.  FOX. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  &(c.  &fc.  Sfc. 

[inclosure.] 

Foreign  office,  October  18,  1842. 

Sir — The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded  on 
the  9th  of  August  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U. 
Slates,  were  exchanged  by  me  on  the  13th  instant, 
with  the  minister  of  the  United  States  accredited  to 
the  court  of  her  majesty. 

The  more  important  question  of  the  disputed  boon- 
dary  between  her  majesty’s  north  American  pro 
vinces  and  the  United  Slates  being  thus  settled,  and 
the  feelings  which  have  been  mutually  produced  in 
the  people  of  both  countries  by  this  settlement,  be- 
ing evidently  favorable,  and  indicative  of  a general 
desire  to  continue  on  the  best  footing  with  each 
other,  it  has  appeared  to  her  majesty’s  government 
that  both  parties  would  act  wisely  in  availing  them- 
selves of  so  auspicious  a moment  to  endeavor  to 
bring  to  a settlement  ttie  only  remaining  subject  of 
territorial  ditfererice,  which,  although  not  so  hazard- 
ous as  that  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  is,  never- 
theless, even  at  this  moment,  not  without  risk  to  the 
good  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and 
may,  it;  course  of  time,  be  attended  with  the  same 
description  of  danger  to  their  mutual  peace,  as  the 
question  which  has  recently  been  adjusted — I speak 
of  the  line  of  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

You  are  aware  that  lord  Ashburton  was  furnished 
with  specific  and  detailed  instructions  with  respect 
to  this  point  of  difference  between  Ihe  two  govern- 
ments, in  the  general  negotiations  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  ami  which  he  has  brought  to  a satis- 
factory i-sue. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  state 
at  length,  that  point,  after  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  conference  with  the  American  secretary 
of  slate,  was  not  further  pressed.  The  main  ground 
alleged  by  his  lordship  for  abstaining  from  proposing 
to  carry  on  the  discussion  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  northwest  boundary,  was  the  apprehen- 
sion, lest,  by  so  doing,  the  settlement  of  the  lar  more 
important  matter  of  the  northeastern  boundary  should 
be  impeded,  or  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  failure. 

This  ground  of  apprehension  now  no  longer  ex- 
ists; and  her  majesty’s  government,  therefore,  being 
anxious  to  endeavor  to  remove,  so  lar  as  depends  on 
them,  all  cause,  however  remote,  of  even  contingent 
risk  to  tite  good  understanding  now  so  happily  re- i 
stored  between  the  two  countries  which  ought  never 
to  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  have  determined 
to  propose  to  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  meet  them  in  an  endeavor  to  adjust  by  treaty  , the 
unsettled  question  of  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky 
Moun'ains. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  therefore,  1 have 
to  desire  that  you  will  propose  to  Mr.  Webster  to 
move  the  president  to  furnish  the  U Stales  minister 
at  this  court  with  sued  instructions  as ' will  enable 
him  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  of  this  matter, 
with  such  person  as  may  be  appointed  by  her  ma- 
jesty lor  that  object.  And  you  will  assure  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  io 
the  consideration  of  it  in  a perfect  spirit  ol  latrness, 
and  to  adjust  it  on  a basis  ol  equitable  compromise. 

1 am,  with  great  truth  and  regard,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  ABERDEEN. 

MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  FOX. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  Nov  25,  1842 

Sir — 1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  the  15th  instant,  upon  the  question  of 
the  Oregon  or  northwestern  boundary,  with  an  ex- 
tract of  a despatch  recently  addressed  to  you,  on  the 
subject,  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  explanatory  of  the 


wishes  of  her  majesty’s  government;  both  of  which  I 
laid  before  Ihe  president  a few  days  afterwards. 

He  directed  me  to  say  that  he  concurred  entirely 
in  the  expediency  of  making  Ihe  question  respect- 
ing the  Oregon  territory  a subject  of  immediate  at- 
tention and  negotiation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. He  had  already  forint  d the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing this  opinion  in  his  message  to  congress; 
and,  at  no  distant  day,  a communication  will  be  made 
to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  London. 

1 pray  you  to  accept  the  renewed  assurance  of 
my  distinguished  consideration. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

II.  S.  Fox,  &{c.  &{c.  8fC. 

MR.  PAKENHAM  TO  MR  UPSHUR. 

Washington,  February  24,  1844. 

Among  the  matters  at  present  under  i lie  conside- 
ration of  the  two  governments,  there  is  none  respect- 
ing which  the  British  government  are  more  anxious 
to  come  to  ati  early  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  government  of  the  United  S ales  than  that 
relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Oregon  and  Colum- 
bia territory. 

The  undersigned,  her  majesty’s  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has  accordingly 
been  instructed  to  lose  no  time  in  entering  into 
communication  with  the  secretary  of  slate  of  the  U. 
States  upon  the  subject. 

lit  fulfilment,  then,  of  the  commands  of'his  govern- 
ment, the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Upshur  that  he  will  be  ready  to  confer  with  him, 
with  a view  to  ulterior  negotiation  on  the  subject  in 
question,  whensoever  it  shill  suit  Mr.  Upshur's  con- 
venience. 

■The  undersigned  is  happy  in  Inking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  oiler  to  Mr.  Upshur  the  assurance 
of  his  high  considerati  n.  R.  PAKENHAM. 

Hon.  Jibe l P.  Upsliur.  Sec.  &cc.  &,'c. 

MR.  UPSHUR  TO  MR.  PAKENHAM. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  Feb.  2 G,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  ol  state  of  the  United 
States  lias  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note  dated  the  24th  instant,  from  Air.  Pakeniiam, 
her  majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary, m which  he  stales  that  he  will  be  ready 
to  confer  with  toe  undersigned,  with  a view  to  ul- 
terior negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Oregon  or  Columbia  territory,  whensoever  it 
shall  suit  his  convenience. 

In  reply,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inform 
Mr.  Pakenhiin  that  he  will  receive  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  department  of  stale,  to-morrow,  at  11 
o’clock,  A.  M. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  with  pleasure  of 
the  occasion  to  offer  to  Mr.  Pukenhani  assurances  of 
Ins  distt  gui-heu  consideration.  A.  p.  UPSHUR. 

Richard  Palcenliam,  esq  life.  &fc.  &cc. 

MR.  PAKENHAM  TO  Mlt.  CALHOUN. 

Washington  July  22,  1844. 

Sir — In  the  archives  of  -tlic  department  of  state 
will  be  found  a note,  which  1 had  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress, on  tlie  24 111  February  last,  to  the  late  Mr. 
Upshur,  expressing  the  desire  ol  her  majesty  govern- 
ment to  conclude  vvitti  the  government  of  Lite  United 
Slates  a satisfactory  arrangement  respecting  the 
boundary'  of  the  Oregon  or  Cjlumbia  territory. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  which  occur- 
red wilinn  a lew  days  after  the  date  of  that  note,  the 
interval  which  took  place  Detween  that  event  and 
the  appointment  ol  a successor,  and  ine  urgency  and 
importance  of  various  matters  e llieii  uttered  Uleni- 
i selves  to  your  attention  immediately  ailer  your  ac- 
cession to  office,  sulficieu lly  explain  why  it  lias  not 
hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  yuur  government,  sir, 
to  attend  to  the  important  matters  to  which  1 reler. 

But,  the  session  of  congress  having  been  brought 
to  a close,  and  me  present  being  the  season  ol  the 
year  when  the  least  possible  business  is  usually  trans- 
acted, it  occurs  to  me  (hat  you  may  now  leel  at 
leisure  to  proceed  to  the  .consideration  .uf  that  sub- 
ject. At  all  events  it  becomes  my  duty  to  recall  it 
to  your  recollection,  and  to  repeat  the  earnes.  de- 
site  of  her  majesty’s  government,  that  a question  on 
which  so  much  interest  is  tell  m both  countries 
should  be  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  moment  consist- 
ent with  the  convenience  of  the  government  of  the 
Uniled  States. 

i have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant.  R.  PAKENHAM. 

The  lion.  John  C.  Calhoun,  &fc. 

MR.  CALHOUN  TO  MR  PAKENHAM. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  Hug.  22,  1844. 

Sir:  1 lie  various  subjects  which  necessarily  claim- 
ed my  attention  on  entering  on  the  duties  ol  my  of- 
fice have  heretofore,  as  you  justly  suppose  hi  y our 
note  of  the  22d  of  July  last,  prevented  me  Iroui  ap- 
pointing a time  to  cooler  wim  you,  and  enter  on  the 
negotiation  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  territory. 
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These  hare  at  length  been  despatched,  and,  in  re- 
ply lo  the  note  . Inch  yon  did  >ne  the  honor  to  address 
to  ,me  of  the  date  above,  mentioned,  I have  to  inform 
yon  that  I am  now  ready  to  enter  on  the  negotiation, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  propose  a conference  to  mor- 
row at  1 o’clock,  P.  M.  at  the  department  of  state,  if 
perfectly  convenient  to  you,  bill,  if  not,  at  any  other 
which  it  m ly  suit  your  convenience  to  appoint 

The  government  of  the  United  Stales  participates 
in  the  anxious  desire  of  that  of  Great'  Britain  tha. 
thesubjecl  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  arranged. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration 
sir,  your  obedient  servant.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  right  bon.  R.  Pakenliam.  8fc. 

MR.  PAKSXIliM  TO  MR.  CALHOUN. 

Washington,  Jdugusl  22,  1344. 

Sir — I have  had  the  honor  lo  receive  your  note  of 
this  morning’s  dale,  in  which  you  signify  your  rea- 
diness to  enter  on  the  negotiation  in  reference  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  proposing  to  me  to  meet  you  in 
conference  on  that  subject  to  morrow  at  1 o’clock. 

In  reply.  I have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  waiting  on  you  at  the 
depart mei>t  of  state  at  the  hour  proposed. 

Bn  pleased  lo  accept  the  assurance  of  my  distin- 
guished consideration.  R.  PAKENflAM. 

The  hon.  J.-C.  Calhoun , Sfc. 

PROTOCOLS. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1344,  a conference  was  held 
by  appointment  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
in  tiie  city  of  Washington,  between  the  hon.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  secretary  of  slate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  right  lion.  Richard  Pakenliam,  her  Britannic 
majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary both  duly  authorised  by  their  re-pective  go- 
vernments to  treat  of  he  respective  claims  of  the 
two  countries  to  the  Oregon  territory , with  the  view 
to  establish  a permanent  boundary  between  the  two 
countries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  assurances  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jesire  of  the  respective  governments  to 
approach  the  question  with  an  earnest  desire,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  to  elfeet  an  adjustment 
con-Ltent  with  the  honor  and  just  interests  of  either 
party.  The  plenipotentiaries  then  proceeded  lo  ex- 
amine the  actual  stale  of  the  question,  as  it  stood  at 
the  last  unsuccessful  attempt  to  adjust  it. 

This  done,  me  American  plenipotentiary  desired 
to  receive  from  the  British  plenipotentiary  any  fresh 
proposal  he  might  be  instructed  to  offer  on  the  part 
of  his  government  towards  effecting  an  adjustment. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  said  he  would  he  rea- 
dy to  offer  such  a proposal  at  their  next  conference, 
hoping  that  the  American  plenipotentiary  would  be 
ready  to  present  a proposal  on  the  part  of  his  go- 
vernment. The  conference  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Monday  the  26th  inst.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1844,  the  second  confer- 
ence was  held  between  the  respective  plenippten- 
tiancs,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  offered  a paper  con- 
taining a proposal  for  adjusting  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  countries-  The  American  plenipotentiary 
declined  the  proposal.  Some  remarks  followed  in 
reference  to  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
territory,  when  it  became  apparent  that  a more  full 
understanding  of  their  respective  views  in  reference 
to  them  was  necessary  at  this  stage,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate future  proceedings.  It  n as  accordingly  agreed 
that  written  statements  containing  their  views  should 
be  presented  before  any  further  attempt  should  be 
made  to  adjust  them. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  American  plempolen 
tiary  should  present  a statement  at  the  next  confer- 
ence; and  that  he  should  inform  the  British  plempo 
tenliary  when  he  wa3  prepared  lo  bold  it. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

Proposal  offered  by  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  se- 
cond conference- 

Whereas  the  proposals  made  on  both  sides  in  the 
course  of  the  la?l  negotiation  had  been  mutually  de- 
clined, her  majesty ’s  government  were  prepared,  in 
addition  lo  wliat  had  already  been  offered  on  the 
part  ul  Great  Britain,'  and  in  proof, of  their  earne-t 


* Toe  preci  e naiuru  nu.i  terms  of  the  otf-r  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain)  litre  referred  lo,  are  shown  by  Hie  fol 
lowing  extracts  from  die  protoc  >k  of  the  conferences 
which  took  place  ai  L mdon  in  1321  and  i i 1 .20: 
Protocol  of  the  twenty  thinl  conference  July  Vi,  132 1. — 
Extract  horn  the  British  piper. 

“'The  boundary  line  between  the  L i nt  Ties  claimed 
by  Ins  Britannic  majesty,  and  those  claimed  by  the  Uni- 
ted Smtes,  lo  the  west,  in  both  cases,  of  the  Rocky 


desire  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  suitable  to  the  in- 
terests and  wishes  of  both  parties,  to  undertake  to 
make  free  to  the  U.  States,  any  port  nr  ports  which 
ihe  United  States  government  might  desire,  either 
on  the  main  land  or  on  Vancouver’s  island,  south  of 
latitude  49  degrees.  R.  P. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1844,  the  third  confer- 
ence was  held,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
according  to  appointment.  The  American  plenipo- 
tentiary presented  a written  statement  of  his  views 
of  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  to  the  portion 
of  the  territory  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  (marked  A,)  and  containing  his  reasons  for 
declining  to  accept  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary  at  their  second  conference. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

On  the  J 2th  of  September,  1844,  the  fourth  con- 
ference was  held,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state;  when  the  British  plenipotentiary  presented  his 
statement,  (marked  I)  ) counter  to  that  of  the  Ame 
riean  plenipotentiary,  (marked  A.)  presented  at  the 
preceding  conference.  J.  C CALHOUN. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

At  the  fifth  conference,  held  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  20 1 h of  September,  the 
American  plenipotentiary  delivered  to  the  British 
plenipotentiary  a statement,  (marked  8.)  in  rejion- 
der  to  his  counter  statement,  (marked  A.) 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

The  sixth  conference  was  held  on  the  24lh  Sep- 
tember; when  the  British  plenipotentiary  stated  that 
he  had  read  u ith  due  attention  the  statement,  (marked 
B, ) presented  by  the  American  plenipotentiary  at 
the  last  conference,  but  that  it  had  not  weakened  the 
impression  previously  entertained  by  him  with  re- 

mo. imams,  shall  lie  drawn  due  west,  along  the  49  h pa- 
rallel of  north  laiimde,  to  the  point  where  that  parallel 
s riltes  ihe  great  northeaster almost  branch  of  the  Oregon 
or  Columbia  river — marked  In  the  maps  as  McGillivray’s 
river — thence  down  along  ihe  middle  of  the  Oregon  or 
Columbia  to  its  junction  with  die  Pacific  ocean:  ihe  na- 
vigation of  die  whole  channel  being  perpetually  free  to 
the  subjects  and  citizens  of  both  panies;  the  said  subjects 
and  citizens  being  also  reciprocally  at  liberty,  during  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  dale  hereof,  to  pass  and  re- 
pass,  by  land  and  by  water;  and  io  navigate  wi  h then- 
vessels  and  merchandize,  all  the  rivers,  hays,  harbors, 
and  creeks,  as  heretofore,  on  either  side  of  the  above 
mentioned  line;  and  to  trade  with  all  and  any  ot  the  na- 
tives, free  of  duty  nr  imposts  of  any  kind,  subject  only 
to  such  local  regulations  as,  in  oilier  respects,  either  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  may  find  it  necessary  to  en 
force  within  its  own  limits,  and  prohibited  from  furnish- 
ing the  nanves  with  firearms,  and  other  exceptionable 
article^,  to  be  hereafter  enumerated;  and  it  is  further  es- 
pecially agreed,  that  neither  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, their  respective  subjects  or  citizens,  shall,  hencefor- 
ward, form  any  settlements  within  ihe  limns  assigned 
hereby  to  the  oiher,  west  of  die  Rocky  mountains — it 
being,  at  the  same  lime,  understood  dial  any  settlements 
already  formed  by  the  British  to  die  south  and  ea-i  of 
die  boundary  line  above  described,  or  by  citizens  of  die 
United  Stales  to  the  north  and  west  of  die  same  line, 
shall  continue  to  be  occupied  and  enjoyed,  at  die  pica- 
sure  of  Hie  present  proprietors  or  occupants,  without  let 
or  hindrance  of  any  kind  until  the  expiration  of  the 
above  mentioned  term  of  years  from  the  date  hereof,” 

Protocol  of  Ihe  third  conference,  December  1,  1826. 

“Tile  British  plenipotentiaries,-  in  order  to  evince  the 
earnest  desire  of  i heir  government  to  afford  every  facility 
to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  question  of  boundary,  sub- 
mitted the  following  terms  of  accommodation,  with  a 
view  to  their  reference  to  the  American  guvernmen': 

“That,  considering  that  the  possession  of  a safe  and 
commodious  port  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
lilted  for  the  reception  of  large  ships,  might  he  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  and  import  nice  to  die  United  Siaips, 
and  that  no  such  port  was  to  be  found  between  the  43d 
degree  of  latitude  and  the  Columbia  river,  Great  Britain, 
in  still  adhering  to  that  river  as  n basis,  was  willing  so 
far  to  modify  lu-r  former  proposal  as  to  concede,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  to  the  United  Stales,  die  posses- 
sion of  Port  Discovery,  a most  valuable  harbor  on  the 
southern  coast  of  De  Fuca’s  inlet;  and  to  annex  thereto 
all  that  tract  of  country  comprised  within  a line  to  be 
drawn  Iro  n Cape  Flattery,  along  the  southern  shore  of 
De  Flfca’s  inlet,  to  Point  Wilson,  at  die  northwestern  ex- 
tremity  of  Admiralty  inlet;  from  thence  along  die  west- 
ern shore  of  that  inlet,  across  the  entrance  of  Hood's  in- 
let, to  tho  point  of  land  forming  the  northeastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  said  inleij'froin  thence  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  that  inlet  to  the  southern  extreiniy  of  die  same;  from 
thence  direct  to  the  soudicrri  point  of  Gray’s  harbor; 
from  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  Cape  Flat- 
tery, as  before  mentioned. 

1 They  were  further  willing  to  stipulate,  that  no  work'., 
should,  at  any  time,  be  erected  at  the  entrance  of  qlt, 
river  Columbia,  or  upon  the  banks  of  ihe  sa-  ,r  , , 
might  be  calculated  to  impede  or  hinder  the  7reo  na.  ' 
tion  thereof  by  the  vessels  or  boats  of  either  party.’’.  '^u 


ganl  to  the  claims  and  rights  of  Great  Britain,  as 
explained  in  the  paper  lately  presented  hy  him, 
(marked  D ) That  reserving  fora  future  occasion 
snob  observations  as  he  might  wish  to  present  by 
way  of  explanations  in  reply  to  the  statement  last 
presented  hy  ttie  American  plenipotentiary,  he  was 
for  the.  present  obliged  to  declare,  with  reference  to 
the  concluding  part  of  that  statement,  that  he  did 
not  feel  authorized  to  enter  into  discussion  respect- 
ing the  territory  north  of  the  49 1 h parallel  of  latitude, 
which  was  understood  hy  the  British  government  to 
form  the  basis  of  negotiation  on  the  side  of  the  U. 
States,  as  the  line  of  the  Columbia  formed  lhat  on 
the  side  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  proposal  which 
he  had  presented  was  olfered  hy  Great  Britain  as  an 
honorable  compromise  of  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  both  parties,  and  that  it  would  of  course  he  un- 
derstood as  having  been  made  subject  lo  the  condi- 
tion recorded  in  the  protocol  of  the  third  conference 
held  between  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  in  Lon- 
don, in  December,  1826. t J-  C CALHOUN. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

The  seventh  conference  was  held  at  the  depart- 
ment of  state  on  the  16th  of  July,  1845,  between  the 
hon.  James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state,  the  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary,  and  the  right  hon.  Richard 
Pakenliam,  the  British  plenipotentiary;  when  the 
pending  negotiation  respecting  the  Oregon  territory 
was  resumed.  The  American  plenipotentiary  pre- 
sented to  the  British  plenipotentiary  a statement, 
(marked  J B,)  hearing  date  12th  July,  1845.  made 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  latter,  con- 
tained in  his  statement,  (marked  D,)  lhat  the  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary  would  propose  an  arrange- 
ment for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  question, 
and  also  define  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claims 
of  the  United  Slates  lo  the  territory  north  of  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

(A.) 

Washington,  3d  September,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  American  plenipotentiary,  de- 
clines the  proposal  of  the  British  plenipotentiary,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States  to  limits  far 
more  circumscribed  than  their  claims  clearly  en- 
title them  lo.  It  proposes  to  limit  their  northern 
boundary,  hy  a line  drawn  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains along  the  49 th  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  north- 
easternmost  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence 
down  the  middle  of  the  river  to  the  sea — giving  lo 
Great  Britain  all  the  country  north,  and  lo  the  U. 
Slates  all  south,  of  lhat  line,  except  a detached  ter- 
ritory extending  on  the  Pacific  and  me  Straits  of 
Fuea,  from  Bulfirtch’s  harbor  to  Flood’s  canal.  To 
which  it  is  proposed,  in  additi  n,  to  make  free  to  the 
U.  States  any  port  which  the  United  States  might 
desire,  either  on  the  mainland  or  on  Vancouver’s 
Island,  south  of  latitude  49  deg. 

By  turning  to  the  map  hereto  annexed,  and  on 
which  the  proposed  boundary  is  marked  in  pencil, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  assigns  to  Great  Britain  al- 
most the  entire  region,  (on  its  north  side)  drained  by 
the  Columbia  river,  lying  on  its  northern  bank.  It  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  state  at  large  the  claims  of 
the  United  Slates  to  this  territory,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest,  in  order  to  make  good  the  assertion 
that  it  restricts  the  possessions  of  the  United  States 
within  narrower  bounds  than  they  are  clearly  enti- 
tled to.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  to 
show  that  'hey  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  entire  region 
drained  by  the  river;  and  to  the  establishment  of  this 
point,  the  undersigned  proposes  accordingly,  to  limit 
ids  remaiks  at  present. 

Our  claims  to  the  portion  of  the  territory  drained 
by  the  Columbia  river,  may  be  divided  into  those 
we  have  in  our  own  proper  right,  and  those  we  have 
derived  from  France  and  Spain.  We  ground  the 
former,  as  against  Great  Britain,  on  priority  of  dis- 
covery, and  priority  of  exploration  and  settlement. 
We  rest  our  claim  to  discovery,  as  against  her,  on 
that  of  Captain  Gray,  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
who,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  passed  its  bar, 


tTlie  condition  here  referred  to  is  the  protest  contained 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  protocol  of  the  third 
conference,  held  on  >',ie  isl  December,  1926: 

“Tiie  British  plenipotentiaries,  * * * 

protested  aga'  ust  the  offer  of  concession  so  made  being 
ever  taken  aily  Way  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  ,>lCi „(|ed  in  her  proposal  of  1824;  and  declared 
'hat  \j,,;  0ffer  novv  made  was  considered  hy  the  British 
‘lov'.  rnmetti  as  not  called  for  by  any  just  comparison  of 
I il’e  ^rounds  of  those  claims  and  of  tiie  counter  claim  ot 
I (h  i United  States,  but  rather  as  a sacrifice  which  the 
I British  government  had  consented  to  make,  with  a view 
I to  obviate  all  evils  of  future  difference,  m respect  to  the 
I territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  ’ 
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and  anchored  in  the  river,  ten  miles  above  its  mouth, 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1792:  and  who  afterwards  sailed 
up  the  river  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  left  it  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  calling  it  “Columbia,” 
after  his  ship,  which  name  it  still  retains. 

On  these  facts,  our  claim  to  the  discovery  and  en- 
trance into  the  river  rests.  They  are  too  well  at- 
tested to  be  controverted.  But  they  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  alleged  discovery  of  Meares  and  Van- 
couver. It  is  true  that  the  former  explored  a por- 
tion of  the  coast  through  which  the  Columbia  flows 
into  the  ocean,  in  1788,  (five  years  before  Captain 
Gray  crossed  the  bar,  and  anchored  in  t he  river,)  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  river,  os  laid  down  in 
the  Spanish  charts,  and  called  the  St.  Roc,  existed  or 
Dot;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  did  not  even  disco- 
ver it.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  declares,  in 
his  account  of  the  voyage,  as  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations, that  “toe  can  now  safely  assert  that  there  is  no 
stick  river  as  that  of  the  St.  Roc,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Spanish  charts;”  and,  as  if  to  perpetuate  his  disap- 
pointment, he  called  the  promontory  lying  north  of 
the  inlet  where  he  expected  to  discover  it,  Cape 
Disappointment, — and  the  inlet  itself,  Deception 
Bay.  It  is,  also,  true  that  Vancouver,  in  April,  1792, 
explored  the  same  coast;  but  it  is  no  less  so,  that  he 
failed  to  discover  the  river — of  which  his  own  jour- 
nal furnishes  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  as  well 
as  his  strong  conviction  that  no  such  river  existed. 
So  strong  was  it,  indeed,  that,  when  he  fell  in  with 
Captain  Gray,  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  had  been  oil'  the  mouth  of  a river,  n 
latitude  46  degrees,  10  minutes,  whose  outlet  was  so 
strong,  as  to  prevent  his  entering,  he  remained  still 
incredulous,  and  strongly  expressed  himself  to  that 
effect  in  his  journal.  It  was  shortly  after  this  inter- 
view that  Captain  Gray  again  visited  its  mouth, 
crossed  its  bar,  and  sailed  up  the  river,  as  has  been 
stated.  After  he  left  it,  he  visited  Nootka  sound, 
where  he  communicated  his  discoveries  to  Quadra, 
the  Spanish  commandant  at  that  place,  and  gave  him 
a chart  and  description  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. — 
After  his  departure,  Vancouver  arrived  there,  in 
September,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  discoveries 
of  Captain  Gray,  and  obtained  from  Quadra  copies 
of  the  chart  he  had  left  with  him.  In  consequence 
of  the  information  thus  obtained,  he  was  induced  to 
visit  again  that  part  of  the  coast.  It  was  during  this 
visit  that  he  entered  the  river,  on  the  20th  October, 
and  made  his  survey. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  alleged 
discoveries  of  Meares  and  Vancouver  cannot,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  shake  the  claim  of  Captain  Gray 
to  priority  of  discovery.  Indeed,  so  conclusive  is 
the  evidence  in  his  favor,  that  it  has  been  attempted 
to  evade  our  claim  on  the  novel  and  wholly  untena- 
ble ground  that  his  discovery  was  made,  not  in  a na- 
tional, but  private  vessel.  Such,  and  so  incontesti- 
ble,  is  the  evidence  of  our  claim,  as  against  Great 
Britain — from  priority  of  discovery,  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  crossing  its  bar,  entering  it,  and  sailing 
up  its  stream,  on  the  voyage  of  Captain  Gray  alone, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  prior  discovery 
of  the  Spanish  navigator,  Pleceta — which  will  be 
more  particularly  refered  to  herealter. 

Nor  is  the  evidence  of  the  priority  of  our  discove- 
ry of  the  head  branches  of  the  river,  and  its  explora- 
tion, less  conclusive.  Before  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
by  which  we  acquired  Louisiana,  in  1803,  an  expe- 
dition was  planned — at  the  head  of  which  were  plac- 
ed Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Ciarke — to  ex 
plore  the  river  Missouri  and  its  principal  branches 
to  their  sources,  and  then  to  seek  arid  trace  to  its 
termination  in  the  Facific  some  stream,  “whether 
the  Columbia,  the  Oregon,  the  Colorado,  or  any  oth- 
er which  might  otfer  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
water  communication  across  the  continent,  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce.”  The  party  began  to  ascend 
the  Missouri  in  May,  1804;  and,  in  the  summer  ol 
1805,  reached  the  head  waters  of  thepolumbia  river. 
After  crossing  many  of  the  streams  falling  into  it, 
they  reached  the  Kooskooskce,  in  latitude  43  deg. 
34  min. — descended  that  to  the  principal  northern 
branch,  which  they  called  Lewis’,  followed  that  to 
its  junction  with  the  great  northern  branch,  which 
they  called  Clarke — and  thence  descended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  landed,  and  encamp- 
ed on  the  north  side,  on  Cape  Disappointment,  and 
wintered.  The  next  spring  they  commenced  their 
return,  and  continued  their  exploration  up  the  river, 
noting  its  various  branches,  and  tracing  some  of  the 
principal;  and  finally  arrived  at  St  Louis,  in  Sep 
tember,  1806,  alter  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four 
months. 

It  was  this  important  expedition  which  brought  2 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  this  great  river,  the  greatr 
est,  by  far,  on  the  western  side  oi  this  continent,  with 
its  numerous  brandies,  and  the  vast  regions  through 
which  it  flows,  above  the  points  to  winch  Gray  and 
Vancouver  had  ascended.  It  took  place  many  years 


before  it  was  visited  and  explored  by  any  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  any  other  civilized  nation,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed.  It  as  clearly  entitles  us  to 
the  claim  of  priority  of  discovery,  as  to  its  head 
branches,  and  the  exploration  of  the  river  and  re- 
gion through  which  it  passes,  as  the  voyages  of 
Captain  Gray  and  the  Spanish  navigator,  Heceta, 
entitles  us  to  prio’rity  in  reference  to  its  mouth,  and 
the  entrance  into  its  channel. 

Nor  is  our  priority  of  settlement  less  certain.  Es- 
tablishments were  formed  by  American  citizens  on 
the  Columbia,  as  early  as  i 809  and  1810.  In  the 
latter  year,  a company  was  formed  in  New  York,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  a wealthy 
merchant  of  that  city,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
form  a regular  chain  of  establishments  on  the  Colum- 
bia river  and  the  contiguous  coasts  of  (he  Facific, 
for  commercial  purposes.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1811,  they  made  their  first  establishment  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  a few  miles  above  Point 
George;  where  they  were  visited  in  July  following 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  a surveyor  and  astronomer  of  the 
Northwest  company,  and  his  party.  They  had  been 
sent  out  by  that  company  to  forestall  the  American 
company  in  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
found  themselves  defeated  in  their  object.  The 
American  company  formed  two  other  connected  es- 
tablishments higher  up  the  river:  one  at  the  conflu- 
enc.  of  the  Okenegan  with  the  north  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  about  six  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth; 
and  the  other  on  the  Spokan,  a stream  falling  into 
the  north  branch,  some  fifty  miles  above. 

These  posts  passed  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  war  which  was  declared  the  next 
year;  but  it  was  provided  by  the  first  article  of  the 
IreSty  of  Ghent,  which  terminated  it,  that  “all  ter- 
ritories, places,  and  possessions  whatever,  taken  by 
either  party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which 
may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  except- 
ing the  islands  hereafter  mentioned  (in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy)  shall  be  restored  without  delay.”  Under 
this  provision,  which  embraces  all  the  establish- 
ments of  the  American  company  on  the  Columbia, 
Astoria  was  formally  restored,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1818,  by  agents  duly  authorized  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  restore  the  possession  arid  to 
an  agent  duly  authorized  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  receive  it — which  placed 
our  possession  where  it  was  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  British  subjects. 

Such  are  the  facts  on  which  we  rest  our  claim  to 
priority  of  discovery  and  priority  of  exploration  and 
settlement,  as  against  Great  Britain,  to  the  region 
drained  by  the  Columbia  river.  So  much  for  the 
the  claims  we  have,  in  our  own  proper  right,  to  that 
region. 

To  these  we  have  added  the  claims  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  former  we  obtained  by  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana,  ratified  in  1803;  and  the  latter  by  the 
treaty  of  Florida,  ratified  in  1819.  By  the  former, 
we  acquired  all  the  rights  which  Fance  had  to  Lou- 
isiana “to  the  extent  it  now  has  (1803)  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it, 
and  such  as  it  should  he  after  the  treaties  subse- 
quently entered  into  by  Spain  and  other  states.”  By 
the  latter,  his  Catholic  majesty  “ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions,”  to  the 
country  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
north  of  a line  drawn  on  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude, 
from  a point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  in 
that  parallel,  to  the  South  sea;  that  is,  to  the  whole 
of  that  region  claimed  by  Spain  west  of  those  rnoun 
tains,  and  north  of  that  line. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  gave  us  undisputed  title 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  to  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  stretching  south  between 
►that  river  and  those  mountains  to  the  possessions  of 
Spain,  the  line  between  which  and  ours  was  after- 
wards determined  by  the  treaty  of  Florida.  It  also 
added  much  to  the  strength  of  our  title  to  the  region 
beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  restoring  to  us  the, 
important  link  of  continuity  westward  to  the  Pacific, 
which  had  been  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  1763 — 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

That  continuity  furnishes  a just  foundation  for  a 
claim  of  territory,  in  connexion  with  those  of  disco 
very  and  occupation,  would  seem  unquestionable. — 
It  is  admitted  by  all  that  neither  of  them  is  limited 
by  the  precise  spot  discovered  or  occupied.  It  is 
evident  that — in  order  to  make  either  available — it 
must  extend  at  Je.asit  some  distance  beyond  that  ac- 
tually discovered  or  occupied;  but  how  far,  as  an  ab- 
stract question,  is  a matter  of  uncertainty.  It  is 
subject  in  each  case  to  be  influenced  by  a variety  of 
considerations.  In  the  case  of  an  island,  it  is  usually 
maintained  in  practice  to  extend  the  claim  of  disco- 
very or  occupancy  to  the  whole.  So,  likewise,  in 
the  case  of  a river,  it  has  been  usual  to  extend  them 
to  the  entire  region  drained  by  it — more  especially 
in  cases  of  a discovery  and  settlement  at  the  mouth; 


and  emphatically  so  when  accompanied  by  explora- 
tion of  the  river  and  region  through  which  it  flows. 
Such,  it  is  believed,  may  be  affirmed  to  be  the  opin- 
ion and  practice  in  such  cases  since  the  discovery  of 
this  continent.  How  far  the  claim  of  continuity 
may  extend  in  other  cases,  is  less  perfectly  defined, 
and  can  be  settled  only  by  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  each.  When  this  continent  was 
first  discovered,  Spain  claimed  the  whole,  in  virtue  of 
the  grant  of  the  pope;  but  a claim  so  extravagant  and 
unreasonable  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  other  coun- 
tries, and  could  not  be  long  maintained.  Other  na- 
tions, especially  England  and  France,  at  an  early 
period,  contested  her  claim.  They  fitted  out  voya- 
ges of  distovery,  and  made  settlements  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  North  America.  They  claimed  for 
their  settlements,  usually,  specific  limits  along  the 
coasts  or  bays  on  which  they  were  formed,  and,  gen- 
erally, a region  ol  corresponding  width,  extending 
across  the  entire  continent  to  the  Pacific  ocean. — 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  limits  assigned  by 
England  in  the  charters  which  she  granted  to  her 
former  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  whe,n  there 
were  no  special  reasons  for  varying  from  it. 

How  strong  she  regarded  her  claim  to  the  region 
conveyed  by  these  charters,  and  extending  westward 
of  her  settlement5,  the  war  between  her  and  France, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763, 
furnishes  a striking  illustration.  That  gre-at  contest, 
which  ended  so  gloriously  for  England,  and  effected 
so  great  and  durable  a change  on  this  continent, 
commenced  in  a conflict  between  her  claims  and 
those  of  France,  resting  on  her  side  on  this  very 
right  of  continuity,  extending  westward  from  her 
settlements  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  part  of 
France  on  the  same  right,  but  extending  to  the  re- 
gion drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  on 
the  ground  of  settlement  and  exploration.  Their 
respective  claims,  which  led  to  the  war,  first  clashed 
on  the  Ohio  river,  the  waters  of  which  the  colonial 
charters,  in  their  western  extension,  covered,  but 
which  France  had  been  unquestionably  the  first  to 
settle  and  explore.  If  the  relative  strength  of  these 
different  claims  may  be  tested  by  the  result  of  that 
remarkable  contest,  that  of  continuity  westward 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
England  has  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  the  result, 
and  would  seem  to  be  foreclosed  against  contesting 
the  principle — particularly  as  against  us,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  that  result,  and  on  whom  that 
contest,  and  her  example  and  pretensions,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  our  country,  have  contributed  to 
impress  it  so  deeply  and  indelibly. 

But  the  treaty  of  1760,  which  terminated  that  me- 
morable and  eventful  struggle,  yielded,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  claims  and  all  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
colonies  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  seventh  arti- 
cle establishes  that  river  as  the  permanent  boundary 
between  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  this  continent.  So  much  as  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  following  words: — “The  confines  be- 
'tween  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  that 
part  of  the  world  (the  continent  of  America)  shall 
be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a line  drawn  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river  Mississippi,  from'  its  source  to  the 
river  Iberville;  and  from  thence,  by  a line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maure- 
pas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea,”  &e. 

This  important  stipulation,  which  thus  establishes 
the  Mississippi  as  the  line  ‘■'■fixed  irrevocably”  between 
the  dominions  of  the  two  countries  on  this  continent, 
jn  effect  extinguishes  in  favor  of  France  whatever 
claim  Great  Britain  may  have  had  to  the  region  lying 
west  or  the  Mississippi.  It  of  course  could  not  af- 
fect the  rights  of  Spain— the  only  other  nation 
which  had  any  pretence  of  claim  west  of  that  river; 
but  it  prevented  the  right  of  continuity  previously 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  from  extending  beyond  it, 
and  transferred  it  to  France.  The  treaty  ol  Louisi- 
ana restored  and  vested  in  the  United  Slates  all  the 
claims  acquired  by  France  and  surrendered  by  Great 
Britain,  under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  among  others, 
the  one  in  question.  Certain  it  is  that  France  nad 
the  same  right  o(  continuity,  in  virtue  of  her  posses- 
sion of  Louisiana,  and  the  extinguishment  of  the 
right  of  England,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  to  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  lying  west 
of  Louisiana,  as  against  Spain,  which  England  had 
to  the  country  westward  of  the  Allegany  mountains, 
as  against  France — with  this  difference,  that  Spain 
had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  claim  of  France,  at  the 
lime,  but  the  right  of  discovery;  and  even  that,  Eng- 
land has  since  denied;  while  France  had  opposed  to 
the  right  of  England,  in  her  case,  that  of  discovery, 
exploration,  and  settlement.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  surprising  that  France  should  claim  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  her  maps,)  on  the  same  principle  that  Great 
Britain  had  claimed  and  dispossessed  her  of  the  re- 
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gions  west  of  the  Allegany;  or  that  the  United  States, 
as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  the  rights  of  France, 
should  assert  the  same  claim,  and  take  measures  im- 
mediately after  to  explore  it,  with  a view  to  occupa- 
tion and  settlement.  But  since  then  we  have  strength- 
ened our  title,  by  adding  to  our  own  proper  claims 
and  those  of  France  the  claims  also  of  Spain,  by  the 
treaty  of  Florida,  as  has  been  stated. 

The  claims  which  we  have  acquired  from  her  be- 
tween the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  rest  on 
her  priority  of  discovery.  Numerous  voyages  of 
discovery,  commencing  with  that  of  Maldonado,  in 
1528,  and  ending  with  that  Galiano  and  Vaides,  in 
1792,  were  undertaken  by  her  authority,  along  the 
northwestern  coast  of  North  America.  That  they 
discovered  and  explored  not  only  the  entire  coast  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Oregon  territory,  but  still 
further  north,  is  a fact  too  well  established  to  be 
controverted  at  this  day.  The  voyages  which  they 
performed  will  accordingly  be  passed  over  at  present 
without  being  particularly  alluoed  to,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Heceta.  His  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  has  been  already  refer- 
red to.  It  was  made  on  the  16th  of  August,  1775— 
many  years  anterior  to  the  voyages  of  Meares  and 
Vancouver,  and  was  prior  to  Cook’s,  who  did  not 
reach  the  northwestern  coast  until  1778.  The  claims 
it  gave  to  Spain  of  priority  of  discovery  were  trans- 
ferred to  us,  with  all  others  belonging  to  her,  by  the 
treaty  of  Florida;  which,  added  to  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Gray,  places  our  right  to  the  discovery  of 
the  mouth  anil  entrance  into  the  inlet  and  river,  be- 
yond all  controversy. 

It  has  been  objected  that  we  can  claim  under  va 
rious  and  conflicting  titles,  which  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  Such  might  indeed  be  the  fact,  while 
they  were  held  by  different  parties;  but  since  we 
have  rightfully  acquired  both  those  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  concentrated  the  whole  in  our  hands, 
they  mutually  blend  with  each  other,  and  form  one 
strong  and  connected  chain  of  title  against  the  oppo- 
sing claims  of  all  others,  including  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  present  more  fully  and  perfectly  the  grounds 
on  which  our  claims  to  the  region  in  question  rests,  ii 
will  now  be  necessary  to  turn  back  to  the  time  when 
Astoria  was  restored  to  us,  under  the  provisions  ot  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  and  to  trace  what  has  since  occurred 
between  th;  two  countries  in  reference  to  the  territory, 
and  inquire  whether  their  respective  claimsjiave  been  af- 
fected oy  the  settlements,  since  made  in  the  territory  by 
Great  Britain,  or  the  occurrences  which  have  since  taken 
place. 

The  restoration  of  Astoria  took  place,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  6th  day  ol  Oeto 
her,  1818 — the  effect  of  winch  was  to  put  Mr.  Prevost, 
the  agent  authorized  by  our  government  to  receive  it,  in 
possession  of  the  establishment,  with  the  right,  at  all 
times,  to  be  reinstated  and  considered  the  parly  in  pos 
session,  as  was  explicitly  admitted  by  Lord  Castlereagli 
in  lire  first  negotiation  between  the  two  governments  in 
reference  to  the  treaty.  The  words  of  Mr.  Rush,  our 
plenipotentiary  on  that  occasion,  in  his  letter  to  -Mr. 

Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  of  the  14th  of  February, 

1818,  reporting  vv'hat  passed  between  him  and  his  lord- 
ship,  are,  “that  Lord  Castle'reagh  admitted,  in  the  most 
ample  exient,  our  right  to  be  reinstated,  and  to  be  the 
party  in  possession,  while  treating  of  the  title.” 

That  negotiation,  terminated  in  the  convention  of  t he 
20th  ot  October,  1818 — the  third  article  of  vv  iich  is  in 
the  following  words: 

“It  is  agreed  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by 
either  party  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  west- 
ward of  the  Stony  mountains,  shall,  together  with  its 
harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  riv- 
ers within  the  same,  be  tree  and  open,  for  the  ter : q of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  ot  the  present 
convention,  to  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  ^ ^ 
powers,  it  being  well  understood  that  tins  agreement  is  \ moh^olisiderafion 
not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  ot  any  claim  which  i ~ 
either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to 
any  part  of  the  said  country;  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  af- 1 
feet  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  State  to  any  parti 
ot  the  sail  country;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contrac-] 
ting  parties,  in  that  respect,  being  to  prevent  disputes  and 
differences  amongst  themselves.” 

The  two  acts,  the  restoration  of  our  possession  and  t he 
signature  ot  the  convention,  were  nearly  contemporane- 
ous— the  latter  taking  place  but  fourteen  days  subsequent 
to  the  funner.  We  were  then,  as  admitted  by  Lord  Gas- 
tlereagh,  entitled  io  be  considered  as  the  parly  in  pos- 
session; and  t tie  convention  which  stipulated  that  the 
territory  should  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  front  the  date  of  its  signature  to  the  vessels  citi- 
zens and  subjects  of  the' two  countries,  without  preju- 
dice to  any  claim  which  cither  party  may  have  to  any 
part  of  the  same,  preserved  and  perpetuated  all  our 
claims  to  the  territory,  including  the  acknowledged  right 
to  be  considered  the  party  in  possession,  as  perlectly  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  continuance  as  they  were  the  day 
tile  convention  was  signed.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Alter  an  abortive  aitempt  to  ndj  ist  the  claims  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  territory,  in  1824,  another  negotiation 
was  corn  .,eu-:ed,  in  1620 — which  terminated  in  renew- 
ing, ta  the  Cm  if  August,  1827,  the  third  article  ol  the 
convention  ot  lain,  prior  tu  ns  expiration.  It  provided 
for  the  indefinite  extension  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 


third  article  of  that  convention;  and  also  that  either  par- 
tv  might  terminate  it  at  any  lime  it  might  think  fi’,  by 
giving  one  year’s  notice,  after  the  20ih  of  October.  1828. 

It  look,  however,  the  precaution  of  providing  ixpressly 
that  “nothing  contained  in  this  convention,  for  in  the 
third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  October,  ISIS, 
hereby  continued  in  force,  shall  be  construed  to  i-npnir, 
or,  in  any  manner,  affect  the  claims  which  either  ol  tne 
contracting  parlies  may  have  to  any  part  ot  the  ^country 
westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  mountains.  I hat 
convention  is  now  in  force,  and  has  continued  to  be  so 
since  the  expiration  of  that  of  1818.  By  the  joint  oper- 
ation of  the  two,  our  right  to  he  considered  the  pary  in 
possession,  and  all  the  claims  we  had  to  the  tciritory 
while  in  possession,  are  preserved  in  as  full  vigor  as  they 
were  at  the  dale  ol  its  restoration,  in  1818,  without  being 
affected  or  impaired  by  the  settlements  since  made  by 
the  subjects  ol  Great  Britain. 

Time,  indeed,  so  far  frnn  impairing  our  claims,  has 
greatly  strengthened  them,  since  that  period;  for,  since 
Then,  the  treaty  of  Florida  transferred  to  us  all  the  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions  of  Strain  to  the  whole  territory, 
as  has  been  stated.  In  consequence  of  this,  our  claims 
to  the  portion  drained  by  the  Columbia  river— the  point 
now  the  subject  of  consideration — have  been  much 
strengthened,  by-  giving  us  the  incontestible  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.'  by  Heceta,  above 
stated.  But  it  is  not  in  this  particular,  only,  that  it  has 
operated  in  our  favor.  Our  wellibunded  claim,  gr  und- 
ed  on  continuity,  has  greatly  strengthened,  during  the 
same  period,  by  the  rapid  advance  ol  our  population  to- 
wards the  territory— --its  great  increase,  especially  in  tne 
valley  of  the  Mississippi — as  well  as  lire  greatly  increas- 
ed facility  of  passing  to  the  territory  by  more  accessible 
routes— and  the  far  stronger  and  rapidly-swelling  tide 
of  population,  that  has  recently  commenced  flowing 

When  the  first  convention  was  concluded,  in  1S18, 
our  whole  population  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  ol 
people.  The  portion  of  it  inhabiting  the  states  rn  the 
areal  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  probably  under  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand — of  which  not  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  were  on  the  west  side  ot  the 
river.  Now,  our  population  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
not  less  than  nineteen  millions — of  which  at  least  eight 
millions  inhabit  the  stales  and  territories  in  the  valley  ol 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  which  upwards  of  one  milhon  ate 
in  the  states  and  territories  west  ol  that  river.  I his  por- 
tion of  our  population  is  now  increasing  far  more  rapid- 
ly  than  ever — and  will,  in  a short  time,  rill  the  whole  riei 
of  states  on  its  western  bank 

To  this  urea!  increase  of  population,  especially  in  the 
valley  "1  the  Mississippi^  may  be  added  the  mcrea^eo 
facility  of  reaching  the  Oregon  territory,  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  pass  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  at  the  head  ol  the  La  Plane.  I he  depression 
is  so  groat,  and  the  pass  so  smooth,  that  loaded  wagons 
now  travel  with  facility  from  Missouri  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river.  These  joint  causes  have 
had  the  effect  of  turning  the  current  of  our  population 
towards  the  territory,  and  an  emigration  estimated  at  not 
less  than  one  thousand  during  the  last,  and  hiteen  hun* 
dred  the  present  vear,  has  flowed  into  it.  ff  he  cuirent 
thus  commenced' will  no  doubt  continue  to  flow  with  in- 
creased volume  hereafter.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt 
now  that  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  which  im- 
pelled our  population  westward  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  across  the  Alleghany  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, will  impel  them  onward  with  accumulating  .orce 
across  the  Rocky  mountains  into  the  valloy  of  the  Co 
lumbia,  and  that  tire  whole  region  drained  by  it  is  destined 
to  be  peopled  by  us.  ■ , 

Such  are  our  claims  to  that  portion  of  the  territory,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  The  undersigned  be- 
lieves them  to  be  well-founded,  and  trusts  that  the  Bit 
tish  plenipotentiary  will  see  in  them  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  decline  his  proposal- 
The  undersigned  plenipotentiary  abstains,  for  the  pre- 
sent, from  presenting  the  claims  which  tile  U-  oiates 
may'  have  to  other  portions  ol  the  territory. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew'  to  the  British  plenipotentiary  assurances  of  his 


J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

It.  Pakeniiam,  Esq,,  &e.  &e.  &c. 

(D.) 

September  12,  1814. 

The  undersigned,  British  plenipotentiary,  has  studied 
with  much  interest  and  attention,  the  staiemeni  (marked 
A,1  presented  bv  the  American  plenipotentiary,  setting 
| ,,i t h the  ground’s  on  which  he  di  clmes  the  proposal  ot- 
tered by  the  British  plenipotentiary  as  a compromise  ot 
the  difficulties  of  the  Oregon  question-  rl he  arrange- 
ment contemplated  by  that  propueal'would,  m the  esti- 
mation of  the  American  plenipotentiary,  have  the  effect 
of  r<  .striding;  the  possessions  ot  tiie  United  States  to  li- 
mits far  m te  circumscribed  than  their  claims  clearly  en- 

li!The  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  portion  of  ter- 
ritory drained  by  the  Columbia  river  arc  divided  into 
those  adduced  bv  the  United  States  in  their  own  ptopet 
..;„i, i -r.n  rli.wB  u4iic.li  thev  have  derived  from  Prance 


right,  arid  those  which  they  have  derived 
and  Spain.  „ _ . . , , 

The  former,  as  against  Great  Britain,  they  ground  on 
priority  of  discovery  and  priority  of  exploration  and  set- 
tlement. . . . , 

'1  he  claim  derived  from  I ranee  originates  in  the  treaty 
of  1803  by  Which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United 
Slates  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  as  fully,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  they  had  been  acquired  by  the 


French  republic;  and  the  claim  derived  from  Spain  is 
founded  on  the  treaty  concluded  with  that  power  in  the 
year  1819,  whereby  his  Catholic  Majesty  ceded  to  the 
United  Slates,  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to 
the  territories  lying  enst  and  north  of  a certain  line  ter- 
minating on  the  Pacific,  in  the  42d  degree  of  North  la- 
titude. 

Departing  from  the  order  in  wh  eh  these  three  separate 
claims  are  presented  by  the  American  plenipotentiary 
the  British  plenipotentiary  will  first  beg  leuve  to  ob- 
serve. with  regard  to  the  claim  is’derived  from  France, 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  evidence 
tending  to  establish  the  beli<-f  that  Louisiana,  as  ori- 
ginally possessed  by  Franco,  afterwards  transierred 
fo  Spain,  then  retroceded  Iry  Spain  to  France,  and 
ultimately  ceded  by  the  latter  power  to  the  United  States, 
extended  in  a westerly  direction  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  rea- 
son to  suppose  that,  at  the  time  when  Louisiana  was  ced- 
ed to  the  United  States,  its  acknowledged  western  boun- 
dary was  the  Rockv  mountains.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  President  Jefferson,  under  whese 
auspices  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  accom- 
plished. 

In  a letter  written  by  him  in  August,  1803,  are  to  be 
found  the  following  words: 

The  boundaries  (of  Lnuisianal  which  I deem  not  ad- 
mitting question,  are[tho  high  lands  on  the  western  side.of 
the  Mississippi,  inclosing  all  its  waters — the  Missouri  of 
course— and  terminating  in  the  line  drawn  from'  the 
northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  near- 
est source  of  the  Mississippi,  as  lately  settled  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.” 

In  annother  and  more  formal  document,  dated  in  July 
1807,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  a year  after  the  return  of  Lew- 
is and  Clarke  from  their  expedition  to  the  Pacific,  and 
fifteen  years  after  Grav  had  entered  the  Columbia  river 
— is  recorded  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of 
giving  offence  to  Spain  by  any  intimation  that  the  claims 
of  the  United  Slates  extended  to  the  Pacific;  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  an  American  historian,  distinguish- 
ed for  (he  attention  and  research  which  he  has  bestowed 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory,  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  western  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  as  it  was 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  were  those  indi- 
cated by  nature —namely  the  high  lands  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  falling  into  the  Pa- 
cific. 

From  the  acquisition,  then,  of  Louisiana,  as  it  was  re- 
ceived from  France,  it  seems  clear  that  the  United  Stales 
can  deduce  no  claim  to  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  France 
had  even  possessed  or  asserted  a claim  of  territory  West 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  appertaining  to  the  territory 
of  Louisiana,  that  claim,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  ne- 
cessarily transferred  to  Spain  when  Louisiana  uas  ceded 
to  that  power  in  1762,  and  of  course  became  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  of  1790,  which  affectually  abrogated  the  claim  of 
Spain  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  unoccupied  parts 
of  the  American  continent. 

To  the  observations  of  the  American  plenipotentiary 
respecting  the  effect  of  contiguity  in  furnishing  a claim 
to  territory,  the  undersigned  has  not  failed  to  pay  due 
attention;  but  lie  submits  that  what  is  said  on  this  head 
may  more  properly  be  considered  as  demonstrating  the 
greater  degree  of  interest  which  the  United  States  pos- 
sess, Iry  reason  of  contiguity,  in  acquiring  territory  in 
that  direction,  than  as  affecting,  in  any  way,  the  ques- 
tion of  right. 

The  undersigned  will  endeavor  to  show  hereafter  that, 
in  the  proposal  put  in  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
natural  expectations  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
of  contiguity,  have  not  been  disregarded. 

Next  comes  to  be  examined  the  claim  derived  from 
Spain. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that,  by  the  treaty  of 
1819,  Spain  did  convey  to  the  United  States  all  that  she 
had  the  power  to  dispose  of  on  the  Northwest  coast  of 
America,  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude;  but.  she 
could  not,  by  that  transaction,  annul  or  invalidate  the 
rights  which  she  had,  by  a previous  transaction,  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  to  another  power. 

By  t he  treaty  of  28th  October,  J790,  Spain  acknow- 
ledged in  Great  Britain  certain  rights  with  respect  to 
those  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  America  not  already 
occupied. 

This  acknowledgment  had  reference  especially  to  the 
territorv  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  negotia- 
tion. If  Spain  could  not  make  good  her  own  right  to 
exclusive  dominion  over  those  regions,  still  less  could  she 
confer  such  a right  on  another  power:  and  hence  Great 
Britain  argues  that  from  nothing  deduced  from  the  treaty 
of  1819  can  the  United  States  assert  a valid  claim  to 
exclusive  dominion  over  any  part  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. 

There  remains  to  he  considered  the  claim  advanced 
by  the  United  S ates  on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery 
and  prior  exploration  and  settlement. 

In  that  part  of  the  memorandum  of  the  American 
plenipotentiary  which  speaks  of  the  Spanish  title,  it  is 
slated  that  the  mouth  of  the  river,  afterwards  called  the 
Columbia  River,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spanish  na- 
vigator Heceta.  The  admission  of  this  fact  would  ap- 
pear to  he  altogether  irreconcileable  with  a claim  to  prio- 
rity of  discovery  Irotn  any  thing  accomplished  by  Cap- 
tain Gray.  To  one,  and  to.one  only,  of  those  commanders 
can  be  conceded  the  merit  of  first  discovery.  It  llece- 
ta’s  claim  is  acknowledged,  then  Captain  Gray  is  no 
longer  the  discoverer  of  the  Columbia  River.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  preference  is  given  to  the  achievement  of 
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Capt-  Gray,  then  Heceta’a  discovery  ceases  lo  be  of  any 
value.  But  it  is  argued  that  the  United  States  now  re- 
present both  titles — the  titles  of  Heceta  and  the  title  of 
Gray;— and,  therefore,  that,  under  one  or  the  other,  it 
matters  not  which,  enough  can  be  shown  to  establish  a 
case  of  prior  discovery,  as  against  Great  Britain.  This 
may  be  true  as  far  as  relates  to  the  act  of  first  seeing  and 
first  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river;  but  il  the 
Spanish  claim  to  prior  discovery  is  to  prevail,  whatever 
rights  may  thereon  be  founded  are  necessarily  restricted 
bv  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1790,  which  forbid  a 
claim  to  exclusive  possession. 

If  the  act  of  Capt.  Gray,  in  passing  the  bar  and  ac- 
tually entering  the  river,  is  to  supercede  the  discovery  of 
the  entrance — which  is  all  that  is  attributed  to  Heceta — 
then,  the  principle  of  progressive  or  gradual  discovery 
being  admitted  as  conveying,  in  propouion  to  the  extern 
of  discovery  or  exploration,  superior  rights — the  opera- 
tions of  Vancouver  in  entering,  surveying,  and  exploring, 
to  a considerable  distance  inland,  the  river  Columbia, 
would,  as  a necessary  consequence,  supersede  the  dis- 
covery of  Capt.  Gray — to  say  nothing  of  die  act  of  ta- 
king possession  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign — which 
ceremony  was  duly  performed,  and  authentically  recor- 
ded, by  Capt.  Vancouv  r. 

This  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Great  Britain  an  ! the  Uni'cd  S:aies,  on  the 
ground  of  discovery,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  es- 
sential point  in  the  discussion;  for  it  has  been  above 
shown,  That  the  claim  derived  front  France  must  be  con- 
sidered as  of  liule  or  no  weight — while  that  derived 
from  Spain,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  exclusive  dominion,  is 
neutralized  by  the  stipulations  of  the  Nootka  conven- 
tion. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  when  the  United  States  be- 
came an  independent  nation,  they  possessed  no  claim, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Columbia  territory.  Their  wes- 
tern boundtry,  in  those  days,  was  defined  by  the  treaty 
of  17S4.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  bad  at  that 
time  already  directed  her  attention  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  America— as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  voyage  and 
discoveries  of  Capt.  Cook,  who,  in  1778,  visited  and  ex- 
plored a great  portion  of  it,  from  latitude  44  deg.  north- 
wards. 

That  Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  acquire  what  may 
be  called  a beneficial  interest  in  those  regions,  by  com- 
mercial intercourse,  will  nut,  cither,  be  dented.  In  prool 
of  this  fact  we  have  the  voyag.  s ol  several  British  sub- 
jects, who  visited  the  coast  and  adjacent  islands  pre- 
viously to  the  dispute  with  Spain;  and  that  her  com- 
merce, actual  as  well  as  prospective,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  was  considered  a matter  of  great  national  impor- 
tance, is  shown  by  the  resolute  measures  which  she  took 
for  its  protection,  when  Spain  manifested  a disposition 
to  interfere  with  it. 

The  discoveries  of  Meares  in  1788,  and  the  complete 
survey  of  the  coast  and  its  adjacent  islands,  from  about 
latitude  40  northwards,  which  was  effected  by  Captain 
Vancouver,  in  1791,  1793,  and  1794,  would  appear  to 
give  to  Great  Britain,  as  against  the  United  States,  as 
strong  a claim,  on  the  ground  of  discovery  and  explora 
tion  coastwise,  as  can  weil  be  imagined,  limited  only  bv 
what  was  accomplished  by  Captain  Gray,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia — which,  as  far  as  discovery  is  concern 
ed,. forms  the  strong  point  on  the  American  side  of  the 
question. 

In  point  of  accuracy  and  authenticity,  it  is  believed 
that  the  performances  of  Cook  and  Vancouver  stand 
pre-eminently  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country 
whose  vessels  had,  in  those  days,  visited  the  northwest 
coast;  while  in  point  of  vnlue  and  importance,  surely 
the  discovery  of  a single  harbor,  although  at  the  mouth, 
of  an  important  river,  cannot,  as  giving  a claim  to  terri- 
tory, be  placed  in  competition  with  the  vast  extent  of 
discovery  accomplished  by  the  British  navigators. 

As  regards  exploration  inland,  entire  justice  must  be 
done  to  the  memorable  exploit  of  MM.  Lewis  and 
Clarke;  but  those  distinguished  travellers  were  not  the 
first  who  effected  a passage  across  the  Oregon  territory 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific.  As  far  back 
as  1793,  that  feat  had  been  accomplished  by  Mackenzie, 
a British  subject.  In  the  course  of  the  expedition,  Mac 
kenzie  explored  the  upper  waters  of  a river,  since,  cal- 
led Fraser’s  river,  which,  in  process  of  time,  was  traced 
to  its  junction  with  the  sea,  near  the  49, h degree  of  Ian 
tude;  thus  forming,  in  point  oi  exploration,”  a counter- 
poise to  the  exploration  of  that  part  of  the  Columbia 
which  was  first  visited  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Priority  of  settlement  is  the  third  plea  on  which  the 
American  claim  proper  is  made  to  rest. 

In  1811,  an  establishment  tor  the  purposes  of  trade 
was  formed  at  me  south  side  of  the  Columbia  river,  near 
to  its  mouth,  by  certain  American  citizens.  Phis  estab- 
lishment passed  during  the  war  into  the  hands  of  British 
subjects;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  American  government 
in  the  year  1813,  by  an  understanding  between  the  two 
governments.  Since  then,  it  has  not,  however,  been  in 
reality  occupied  by  Americans.  This  is  the  case  of 
priority  of  settlement. 

The  American  plenipotentiary  lays  some  stress  on  the 
admission  attributed  to  Lord  Casllereagh,  then  principal 
Secretary  of  state  lor  loreign  affairs,  that  ‘'the  American 
government  had  the  uiosl  ample  right  to  be  reinstated 
and  to  be  considered  the  partv  in  possession  while  treat- 
ing of  the  title.”  The  undersigned  is  not  inclined  to  dis- 
pute an  assertion  resting  on  such  respectable  authority 
But  he  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  reserva- 
tion implied  by  the  words  ‘‘while  treating  ol  the  title  ’’ 
excludes  any  inference  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  words,  prejudicial  to  the  title  ol  Great 
Britain;  and  further,  that  when  the  authority  of  the  A- 


merican  minister  is  thus  admitted  for  an  obcervation 
which  is  pleaded  against  England,  it  is  but  fair  that,  on 
the  part  of  United  States,  credit  should  be  given  to  Eng- 
land for  the  authenticity  of  a despatch  from  Lord  Cas- 
lereagh  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  which 
was  communicated  Verbally  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  restoration  of  the  estab 
lishment  called  Astoria,  or  Fort  George,  was  in  con- 
templation, containing  a complete  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  England  to  the  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  (Statement  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
Dec.  1826  ) 

In  fi-’e,  the  present  state  of  the  question  between  the. 
two  governments  appears  to  he  this:  Great  Britain  pos- 
sesses and  exercises,  in  common  with  the  United  States, 
a right  of  joint  occupancy  in  the  Oregon  territory,  of 
which  right  she  can  be  divested  with  tespect  to  any  part 
of  that  territoiy,  only  by  an  equitable  partition  of  the 
whole  between  the  two  powers. 

It  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  desirable  that  such  a parti- 
tion should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty appears  to  be,  in  devising  a line  of  demarcation 
which  shall  leave  to  each  party  that  precise  portion  of 
the  territory  best  suited  to  its  interest  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  British  Government  entertained  the  hope  that,  by 
the  proposal  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  A- 
merienn  Government,  that  object  would  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

According  lo  the  arrangement  therein  contemplated, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  would,  for  a considerable  distance, 
be  carried  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  which 
tornis  their  northern  boundary  on  the  eastern  side  of 
these  mountains — thus  uniting  the  present  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Oregon  territory  with  the  westward  bounda- 
ry of  the  United  States,  from  the  49th  parallel  down- 
wards. 

From  the  point  where  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  in- 
tersects tiie  northeastern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River, 
(called,  in  that  part  of  its  course,  McGillivray’s  River,) 
the  proposed  line  of  boundary  would  be  along  the  middle 
of  that  river  till  it  joins  the  Columbia,  then  along  the 
middle  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Ocean — the  navigation 
of  the  river  remaining  perpetually  free  to  both  par- 
ties. 

In  addition.  Great  Britain  offers  a separate  territory, 
on  the  Pacific,  possessing  an  excellent  harbor,  with  a 
f tr  her  undent  mrling  that  any  port  or  ports,  whether  on 
Vancouver’s  Island  or  on  the  continent  south  of  the  49th 
parallel,  to  which  the  Uni'ed  States  might  desire  to 
have  access,  shall  be  made  free  ports. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  arrangement  ample  justice 
would  be. done  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  on 
whatever  ground  advanced,  wi'h  relation  to  the  Oregon 
territory  As  regards  ex’ent  of  territory,  they  would  ob- 
tain, acre  for  acre,  nearly  half  of  the  entire  territory  to 
be  divided.  As  relates  to  the  navigation  of  the  princi- 
pal t iver,  they would  enjov  a perfect  equality  of  right 
with  Great  Britain,  and,  with  respect  to  harbors,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Great  Britain  shows  every  disposition  to 
consult  their  convenience  in  that  particular.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  line  of 
the  Columbia  as  a frontier,  and  to  surrender  her  right  to 
the  navigation  of  that  river,  the  prejudice  occasioned  to 
her  by  such  an  arrangement  would,  beyond  all  propor- 
tion, exceed  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  United  States 
from  the  possession  of  a few  more  square  miles  of  terri- 
;o,y.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  impartial  investigator  of 
the  subject,  that,  in  adhering  to  the  line  of  the  Columbia, 
Great  Britain  is  not  influenced  by  motives  of  ambition 
with  reference  to  extent  of  territory,  but  by  considera- 
tions of  utility,  not  to  say  necessity,  which  cannot  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  for  which  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
in  an  arrangement  professing  to  be  based  on  considera- 
tions of  mutual  convenience  and  advantage. 

The  undersigned  believes  that  lie  has  now  noticed  all 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  American  Plenipotenti- 
ary, in  order  to  sh  nv  that  the  United  States  are  fairly 
entitled  to  the  entire  region  drained  by  the  Columbia 
river.  He  sincerely  regrets  that  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject should  differ  i t s j many  essential  respects; 

It  remains  for  linn  lo  request  that,  as  the  American 
plenipotentiary  declines  the  proposal  offered  on  the  part 
ol  Great  Britain,  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  slate  what 
arrangement  lie  is,  on  the  pan  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared to  propose  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  more  especially  that, he  will  have  the  goodness 
to  define  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  claims  which  the 
United  States  may  have  to  other  portions  of  the  territory 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 
statement;  as  it  is  obviuus  'hat  no  arrangement  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  n portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute, 
while  a claim  is  reserved  to  any  portion  of  ihe  remain- 
der. 

1 he  undersigned,  British  plenipotentiary,  has  the  ho- 
nor to  renew  to  the  American  plenipotentiary,  the  as- 
surance of  his  high  consideration . 

11.  BAKENHAM. 


(B.) 

Department  of  State , Washington,  20 th  Sept.  1844. 

The  undersigned,  American  plenipotentiary,  has  read 
with  attention  the  counter-statement  of  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary, but  without  weakening  his  confidence  in  the 
validity  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory, 
as  set  forth  in  his  statement,  (marked  A.)  As  therein 
set  forth,  it  rests,  in  the  first  place,  on  priority  of  discove- 
ry, sustained  by  their  own  proper  claims,  and  those  de- 
rived from  Spain,  through  the  treaty  of  Florida. 


The  undersigned  does  not  understand  the  counter- 
statement,  as  denying  that  the  Spanish  navigators  were 
the  first  to  discover  and  explore  the  entire  coasts  of  the 
Oregon  territory,  nor  that  Heceta  was  the  first  wlro  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river;  nor  that  Capt. 
Gray  was  the  first  to  pass  its  bar.  enter  its  tnou  h and 
sail  up  its  stream,  nor  that  these,  if  jointly  held  by  the 
United  States,  would  give  them  the  priority  of  discovery 
which  they  claim.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that 
the  counter-statement,  from  the  ground  it  takes,  admits 
such  would  be  the  eace  on  that  supposition;  for  it  as- 
sumes that  Spain,  by  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  in 
1790,  divested  herself  of  all  claims  to  territory,  founded 
on  'he  prior  discovery  and  explorations  of  her  navigators, 
and  that  she  could  consequently  transfer  none  to  the  U. 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Florida.  Having  put  aside  the 
claim  of  Spain  by  this  assumption,  the  counter-state- 
ment next  attempts  to  oppose  the  claims  of  tile  United 
Stales  by  those  founded  on  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook 
and  Meares,  and  to  surpersede  the  discovery  of  Capt. 
Gray,  on  the  ground  that  Vancouver  sailed  farther  up 
the  Columbia  river  than  he  did,  although  he  effected  it 
by  'he  aid  of  his  discoveries  and  charts. 

It  will  not  he  expected  of  the  undersigned  that  lie 
should  seriously  undertake  to  rep. I what  he  is  constrain- 
ed to  regard  as  a mere  assumption,  unsustained  by  any 
reason.  It  is  sufficient,  on  his  part,  to  say  that  in  his 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Nootka  Sound  conven- 
tion, or  in  the  transactions  which  led  to  it,  or  in  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  to  warrant  the  assumption.  The 
convention  relates  wholly  to  other  subjects,  and  contains 
not  a word  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  Spain.  It  is 
on  this  assump  ion  that  the  counter-statement  rests  its 
objection  to  the  well  founded  American  claims  to  priori- 
ty of  discovery.  Without  it,  there  would  not  be  a plau- 
sible objection  left  to  them. 

The  two  next  claims  on  which  the  United  States  rest 
their  title  to  the  territory,  as  set  forth  in  statement  A, 
are  founded  on  their  own  proper  right;  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  affected  bv  the  assumed  claims  ol  Great  Britain, 
derived  from  the  Nootka  convention. 

The  first  of  these  is  priority  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  head-waters  and  upper  portions  ot  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke;  by  which  that  great 
stream  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  ol  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  near  the  ocean,  in- 
cluding its  m.jutli.  This  the  counter-statement  admits; 
but  attempts  to  set  off  against  it  the  prior  discovery  of 
Mackenzie,  of  the  head  waters  of  Frazier’s  river — quite 
an  inferior  stream,  which  drains  the  northern  portion 
of  the  territory.  It  is  clear,  that  whatever  right  Great 
Britain  may  derive  from  his  discovery,  it  can  in  no  de- 
gree affect  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  region 
drained  by  the  Columbia,  which  may  be  emphatically 
called  tiie  rtvtrof  the  territory. 

The  next  of  these,  founded  on  their  own  proper  right, 
is  priority  of  settlement  It  is  not  denied  by  the  counter- 
statement,  that  vve  formed  toe  first  settlement  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  territory  drainedjby  the  Columbia  River,  nor 
does  it  deny  that  Astoria,  the  most  considerable  of  them, 
was  restored,  under  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  by  agents  on  the  part  ol  Great  Britain,  duly  au- 
thorized to  make  the  restoration,  to  an  agent  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Slates,  duly  authorized  to  receive  it.  Nor 
does  it  deny  that,  in  virtui  thereof,  they  have  the  right  to 
be  reinstated,  and  considered  the  party  in  possession, 
while  treating  of  the  title,  as  was  admitted  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  in  the  negotiation  of  1818;  nor  that  the  conven- 
tion of  1813,  signed  a lew  days  after  the  restoration,  and 
that  of  1827,  which  is  still  in  force,  have  preserved  and 
perpetuated  until  now  all  the  rights  they  possessed  to  the 
territory  at  the  time,  including  that  of  being  reinstated  and 
constdeted  (lie  party  in  possession  while  the  question  of 
title  is  depending,  as  is  now  the  case.  It  is  true,  it  attem[  ts 
to  weaken  the  clfect  of  these  implied  admissions — in  the 
first  place,  by  designating  positive  treaty  stipulations  as 
‘‘an  understanding  between  the  two  governments;”  but 
a change  of  phiaseology  cannot  possibly  transform  trea- 
ty obligations  into  a mere  understanding,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  by  stating  that  we  have  not,  since  the  resto- 
ration of  Astoria,  actually  occupied  It;  but  that  cannot 
possibly  aliect  our  right  to  be  reinstated,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered in  possession,  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  implied  in  the  act  of  restoration,  and  since  pre- 
served by  positive  treaty  stipulations.  Nor  can  the  re- 
marks ol  t.he  counter-statement  in  reference  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh’s  admission  weaken  our  right  of  possession,  se- 
cured by  the  treaty,  and  us  formal  and  unconditional 
restoration  by  duly  authorized  agents-  It  is  on  these, 
and  not  on  the  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh’s  despatch,  that  the  United  States  rest  their  right 
of  possession,  whatever  verbal  communication  the  Bri- 
tish minister  may  have  made  at  the  nine  to  our  Secreta- 
ry of  State;  and  it  is  on  these  that  they  may  safety  rest, 
setting  aside  altogether  the  admission  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

The  next  claims  on  which  our  title  to  the  territory  rest, 
are  those  derived  from  Spain,  by  the  treaty  ceding  Loui- 
siana to  the  United  Slates,  including  those  she  derived 
from  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  It  established 
the  Mississippi  as  ‘'the  irrevocable  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  Fi  ance  and  Great  Britain;”  and  thereby 
the  la’ter  surrendered  to  France  all  her  claims  on  tins 
continent  west  of  that  river,  including,  'of  course,  all 
within  the  chartered  limns  of  her  then  colonies,  which 
extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  these,  united  with 
those  of  France,  as  the  possessor  of  Louisiana,  we  rest 
our  claim  of  continuity,  as  extending  to  tha  ocean,  with- 
out an  opposing  claim,  except  that  of  Spain,  which  we 
have  since  acquired,  and  consequently  removed,  by  the 
treaty  of  Florida. 
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The  existence  of  these  claims  tlie  counter-state- 
ment denies,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  but, 
as  it  appears  to  the  undersigned,  without  adequate 
reasons.  He  does  not  understand  Mr  Jefferson  as 
denying  that  the  United  Slates  acquired  any  claim 
to  the  Oregon  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Loui- 
siana, either  in  his  letter  of  1803  referred  to  by  the 
counter  statement,  and  from  which  it  gives  an  ex- 
tract, or  in  the  document  of  1807,  to  which  it  also 
refers.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  extract  itself,  that 
the  object  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  to  state  the  ex- 
tent of  the  claims  acquired  with  Louisiana,  but  sim- 
ply to  state  how  far  its  unquestioned  boundaries  ex- 
tended; and  these  he  limits  westwardly  by  the  Rooky 
Mountains.  It  i«,  in  like  manner,  manifest  from  the 
document,  as  cited  by  the  counter-statement,  that  his 
object  was  not  to  deny  that  our  claims  extended  to 
the  territory,  but  simply  to  express  his  opinion  of  the 
impolicy,  in  the  then  state  of  our  relations  with 
Spain,  of  bringing  them  forward.  This,  so  far  from 
denying  that  we  had  claims,  admits  them  by  the 
clearest  implication.  If,  indeed,  in  either  case, 
his  opinion  had  been  equivocally  expressed,  the 
prompt  measures  adopted  by  him  to  explore  the  ter- 
ritory, after  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  but  before  it 
was  ratified,  clearly  show  that  it  was  his  opinion 
not  only  that  we  had  acquired  claims  to  it,  but  iughly 
imp  riant  claims,  which  deserved  prompt  attention. 

In  addition  to  this  denial  of  our  claims  to  the  ter- 
ritory, on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  the 
evidence  relied  on  does  not  seem  to  sustain,  the 
counter  statement  intimates  an  objection  to  continui- 
ty as  the  foundation  of  a right,  on  the  ground  that  it 
may  properly  be  considered  (to  use  his  own  words) 
as  demonstrating  the  greater  degree  of  the  interest 
which  the  United  States  possessed,  by  reason  of  con- 
tiguity in  acquiring  territory  in  a westward  direc- 
tion. Contiguity,  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  elements  constituting  the  right  of  continuity 
— which  is  more  comprehensive — and  is  necessarily 
associated  with  the  right  of  occupancy,  as  has  been 
shown  in  statement  A.  It  also  shows  that  the  laws 
which  usage  has  established,  in  the  application  of 
the  right  to  this  continent,  give  to  the  European 
settlements  on  its  eastern  coasts  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension westward.  It  is  now  too  late  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  deny  a right  on  which  she  has  acted  so  long, 
and  by  which  she  has  profited  so  much;  or  to  regard 
it  as  a mere  facility,  not  affecting,  in  any  way,  the 
question  of  right.  On  what  other  right  has  she  ex- 
tended her  claims  westwardly  to  Ihe  Pacific  ocean, 
from  her  settlements  around  Hudson’3  Bay?  or  ex- 
pelled France  from  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  war  which  terminated  in  1763? 

As  to  the  assumption  of  the  counter  statement  that 
Louisiana,  while  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  became 
subject  to  the  Nootka  Sound  convention — which,  it 
is  alleged,  abrogated  all  the  claims  ol  Spain  to  the 
territory,  including  those  acquired  with  Louisiana — 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  it,  after  it  shall 
be  attempted  to  be  shown  that  such,  in  reality,  was 
the  effect,  lri  the  meantime,  the  United  States  must 
conti  ue  to  believe  that  they  acquired  from  France, 
by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  important  and  substan- 
tial claims  to  the  territory. 

The  undersigned  cannot  assent  to  the  conclusion 
to  which,  on  a review  of  the  whole  ground,  the  coun- 
ter statement  arrives,  that  the  present  stale  of  the 
question  is,  that  Great  Britain  possesses  and  exer- 
cises, in  common  with  the  United  States,  a right  of 
joint  occupancy  in  Oregon  territory,  of  which  she 
can  be  divested  only  by  an  equitable  partition  of  the 
whole  between  the  two  powers.  He  claims,  and  he 
thinks  that  he  has  shown,  a clear  title  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  the  whole  region  drained  by  the 
Columbia,  with  the  right  of  being  reinstated,  and 
considered  tiie  party  in  possession,  while  treating  of 
the  title — in  which  character  lie  must  insist  on  their 
being  considered,  in  conformity  with  positive  treaty 
stipulations.  He  cannot,  therefore,  consent  that 
they  shall  be  regarded,  during  the  negotiation,  mere- 
ly as  occupants  in  common  with  Great  Britain.  Nor 
can  he,  while  thus  regarding  their  rights,  present  a 
counter  proposal,  based  on  the  supposition  of  a joint 
occupancy  merely,  until  the  question  of  title  to  the 
territory  is  fully  discussed.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  only 
after  such  a discussion,  which  shall  fully  present  the 
titles  of  the  parties  respectively  to  the  territory,  that 
tneir  claims  to  it  can  be  fairly  and  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed. The  United  Stales  desire  only  what  they 
may  deem  themselves  justly  entitled  to;  and  are  un- 
willing to  take  less.  With  their  present  opinion  of 
their  title,  the  British  plenipotentiary  must  see  that 
the  proposal  which  he  made  at  the  second  confer 
ence,  and  which  he  more  fully  sets  forth  in  his  coun- 
ter statement,  falls  far  short  of  what  they  believe 
themselves  justly  entitled  to. 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiary, that  the  undersigned  should  define  the  nature 
and  extent  of  tbe  claims  which  the  United  States 


have  to  the  other  portions  of  the  territory,  and  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  concluding  part  of 
statement  A,  he  has  the  honor  to  inform  him,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  that  they  are  derived  from  Spain  by  the 
Florida  treaty,  and  are  founded  on  the  discoveries 
and  explorations  of  her  navigators;  and  which  they 
must  regard  as  giving  them  a right  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  be  established,  unless  a belter  can 
be  opposed.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  right  hon.  R.  Pakenham,  &c. 

MR.  PAKENHAM  TO  MR.  CALHOUN- 

Washington,  January  15,  1845- 
Sir:  I did  not  fail  to  communicate  to  her  majes 
ty’s  government  all  that  had  passed  between  us  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  Oregon  boundary, 
up  to  the  end  of  last  September,  as  detailed  in  the 
written  statements  interchanged  by  us,  and  in  the 
protocols  of  our  conferences. 

Those  papers  remain  under  tbe  consideration  of 
her  majesty’s  government;  and  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  at  no  distant  period,  I shall  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  views  of  her  majesty’s  government 
on  the  several  points  which  became  most  prominent 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

But,  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  impatience 
which  is  manifested  in  the  United  States  for  a settle- 
ment of  this  question,  and  on  the  other,  the  length  of 
' time  which  would  probably  be  still  required  to  effect 
a satisfactory  adjustmeet  of  it  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, it  has  occurred  to  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment that,  under  such  circumstances,  no  more  fair 
or  honorable  mode  of  settling  the  question  could  be 
be  adopted  than  that  of  arbitration. 

This  proposition  l am  accordingly  authorized  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  and,  under  the  supposition  that  it  may 
be  found  acceptable,  further  to  suggest  that  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties  to  such  a course  of  proceeding 
being  recorded  by  an  interchange  of  notes,  the  choice 
of  an  arbiter,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  respec- 
tive cases  shall  be  laid  before  him,  may  hereafter  be 
made  the  subject  of  a more  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  I have  the  honor  to 
be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, R.  PAKENHAM. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

MR.  CALHOUN  TO  MR.  PAKENHAM. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Jan.  21,  1845. 

Sir:  1 have  laid  before  the  president  your  commu- 
nication of  the  15th  inst.,  offering,  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty’s  government,  to  submit  the  settlement  of 
the  question  between  the  two  countries  in  reference 
to  the  Oiegon  territory  to  arbitration 

The  president  instructs  me  to  inform  you,  that, 
while  he  unites  with  her  majesty’s  government  in 
the  desire  to  see  the  question  settled  as  early  as  may 
be  practicable,  lie  cannot  accede  to  the  offer. 

Waving  all  other  reasons  for  declining  it,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that  he  continues  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  the  question  may  be  settled  by  the  negoti- 
ation now  pending  bet  veen  the  two  countries;  ami 
that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unadvisa- 
ble  to  entertain  a proposal  to  resort  to  any  other 
mode,  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  arriving  at  a satis- 
factory settlement  by  negotiation;  and  especially  to 
one  which  might  rather  retard  than  expedite  iLs  final 
adjustment. 

1 avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

J.  C CALHOUN. 

To  right  hon.  R.  Pakenham,  &o. 

(J.  B.) 

Department  of  stale, 
Washington,  l'2tli  July,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  slate  of  the  United 
States,  now  proceeds  to  resume  the  negotiation  on 
the  Oregon  question,  at  the  point  where  it  was  left 
by  his  predecessor. 

The  British  plenipotentiary , in  his  note  to  Mr, 
Calhoun  of  the  12th  September  last,  requests  “that, 
as  the  American  plenipotentiary  declines  the  propo 
sal  offered  on  tl.e  part  of  Great  Britain,  he  will  have 
the  goodness  to  stale  what  arrangement  he  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  prepared  to  propose  for 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  question;  and  more 
especially  that  lie  will  have  the  goodness  to  define 
'he  nature  and  extent  ol'  the  claiois  which  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  may  have  to  other  portions  of  the  lerrilo 
ry,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  concluding  part 
of  his  statement,  as  it  is  obvious  that  no  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  respect  to  a part  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute,  while  a claim  is  reserved  to  any 
portion  of  the  remainder.” 

The  secretary  of  stale  will  now  proceed,  (revers- 
ing the  order  in  which  these  requests  have  been 
made,)  in  the  first  place,  to  present  the  title  of  the 


United  States  to  the  territory  north  of  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia;  and  will  then  propose,  on  the  part  o* 
the  president,  the  terms  upon  which,  in  his  opinion) 
this  long  pending  controversy  may  be  justly  and 
equitably  terminated  between  the  parties. 

The,  title  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion  of 
the  Oregon  territory  between  ihe  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Russian  line,  in  54  deg.  40  min.  north 
latitude,  is  recorded  in  the  Florida  treaty.  Under  this 
treaty,  dated  ori  the  22d  February,  1819,  Spain  eecled 
to  the  United  States  all  her  “rights,  claims,  and  pre- 
tensions” to  any  territories  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  We 
contend  that,  at  the  dele  ot  this  cession,  Spain  had 
a good  title,  as  against  Great  Britain,  to  the  whole 
Oregon  territory;  and,  if  this  be  established,  the 
question  is  then  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States 

But  the  American  title  is  now  encountered  at  eve- 
ry step  by  declarations  that  we  hold  it  subject  to  all 
i tbe  conditions  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  be- 
tween Greet  Britain  and  Spain,  signed  at  the  E-cu- 
rial  on  the  26lh  of  October,  1790.  Great  Britain 
contends  that,  under  this  convention,  the  title  of 
Spain  was  limited  to  a mere,  common  right  of  joint 
occupancy  with  herself,  over  the  whole  territory. — 
To  employ  the  language  of  the  British  plenipotenti- 
j ary:  “If  Spain  could  not  make  good  her  own  right 
of  exclusive  dominion  over  those  regions,  still  less 
could  she  confer  such  a right  on  another  power;  and 
hence  Great  Britain  argues  that  from  nothing  de- 
duced from  the  treaty  of  1819  can  the  United  Slates 
1 assert  a valid  claim  to  exclusive  dominion  over  any 
part  of  the  Oregon  territory.”  Hence  it  is  that 
Great  Britain,  resting  her  pretensions  on  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention,  has  necessarily  limited  her  claim 
to  a mere  right  of  joint  occupiney  over  the  whole 
territory,  in  common  with  the  United  Stales,  as  the 
successor  of  Spam,  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive 
dominion  in  abeyance. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should 
ascertain  the  true  construction  and  meaning  of  the 
Nootka  Sound  convention. 

If  it  should  appear  that  this  treaty  was  trarsient 
in  its  very  nature — that  it  conferred  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain no  right  but  that  of  merely  trading  with  the  In- 
dians whilst  the  country  should  remain  unsettled, 
and  making  the  necessary  establishments  for  tins 
purpose — that  it  did  not  interfere  with  ihe  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  territory — and  above 
all,  that  it  was  annulled  by  the  war  between  Spain 
ami  Great  Britain  in  1796,  and  has  never  since  been 
renewed  by  the  parties — then  the  British  claim  to 
any  por’ion  of  this  territory  will  prove  to  be  desti- 
tute of  foundation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  th is  convention  arose. — 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  John  Meares,  a British 
subject  sailing  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  landed  at 
Nootka  Sound,  in  1788,  and  made  a temporary  es- 
tablishment there,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a ves- 
sel; and  that  the  Spaniards,  in  1789,  took  possession 
of  this  establishment,  under  the  ordfre  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  who  claimed  for  Spain  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  up  to  the  Russian  line.  Meares 
appealed  to  the  British  government  for  redress 
against  Spain,  and  the  danger  of  war  between  the 
two  nations  bec  ame  imminent.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  Nootka  Saund  convention. 
That  convention  provides,  by  its  first  and  second  ar- 
ticles, for  the  restoration  of  lands  and  buildings,  of 
which  the  subjects  of  Great  Biitain  had  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  for  the  injuries  sustained.  This  indemni- 
ty was  paid  by  Spam;  but  no  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  adduced,  that  either  Nootka  Sound,  or  any 
other  spot  upon  the  coast,  was  ever  actually  sur- 
rendered by  that  power  to  Great  Britain.  All  we 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  Spain  continued  in  pos- 
session of  Nootka  Sound  until  1795,  when  she  vo- 
luntarily abandoned  the  place.  Since  that  period, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  (unless  very  recently)  by 
Great  Britain,  or  her  subjects,  to  occupy  either  this, 
or  any  other  part  of  Vancouver’s  island.  It  is  thus 
manifest,  that  she  did  not  formerly  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  exercise  of  the  righls,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  which  she  had  acquired  under 
Ihe  Nootka  Sound  convention. 

The  only  other  portion  of  this  convention  import- 
ant for  the  present  discussion,  will  be  found  in  the 
third  and  fifth  articles.  They  are  as  follows:  “Art. 
3.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  preserve  in  future  a perfect  harmony  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two  contracting  parties, 
il  is  agreed  that  their  respective  subjects  shall  not 
be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in  navigating  or  car- 
rying on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  in  the 
south  seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coast  of  those  seas, 
in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the.  purpose  of 
carrying  ou  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the 
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country,  or  of  making  settlements  there;  the  whole' 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  restrictions  specified  in  j 
the  three  following  aritieles.”  The  material  of  one 
of  which  is:  “Art.  5.  As  well  in  the  places  which 
are  to  be  restored  to  the  British  subjects,  by  virtue 
of  the  first  article,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  north- 
western coasts  of  North  America,  or  of  the  islands 
adjacent,  situate  to  the  north  of  the  parts  of  the  said 
coast  already  occupied  by  Spain,  wherever  the  sub- 
jects of  either  of  the  two  powers  shall  have  made 
settlements  since  the  month  of  April,  1789,  or  shall 
hereafter  make  any,  the  subjects  of  the  other  shall 
have  free  access,  a id  shall  carry  on  their  trade  with- 
out any  disturbance  or  molestation." 

It  may  be  observed,  as  a striking  fact,  which  must 
have  an  important  bearing  against  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain,  that  this  convention,  which  was  dic- 
tated by  her  to  Spain,  contains  no  provision  impair- 
ing the  ultimate  sovereignty  which  that  power  had 
asserted  for  nearly  three  centuries  over  the  whole 
western  side  of  North  America,  as  far  north  as  the 
61st  degree  of  latitude,  and  which  had  never  been 
seriously  questioned  by  any  European  nation.  This 
right  had  been  maintained  by  Spain  with  the  most 
vigilant  jealousy,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the 

American  continent,  ami  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
all  European  governments,  it  bad  been  admitted, 
even  beyond  the  latitude  of  54  deg.  40m.  north,  by 
Russia,  then  the  only  power  having  claims  which 
could  come  in  collision  with  Spain;  and  that,  too, 
under  a sovereign  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the  terri- 
ritorial  rights  of  her  empire.  This  will  appear  from 
the  letter  of  Count  de  Fernan  Nunez,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  foreign  department  of  France,  dated  ; 
Paris,  June  1 6 h , 1790.  From  this  letter,  it  seems  1 
that  complaints  had  been  made  by  Spain  to  the  court 
of  Russia,  against  Russian  subjects,  for  violating  the 
Spanish  territory  on  the  northwest  coastof  America, 
south  of  the  Gist  degree  of  north  latitude;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  that  court,  without  delay,  assured  j 
the  KiDg  of  Spain  “that  it  was  extremely  sorry  that  ’ 
the  repeated  orders  issued  to  prevent  the  subjects  o(  , 
Russia  from  violating,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
territory  belonging  to  another  power,  should  have 
been  disobeyed." 

This  convention  of  1790  recognizes  no  right  in  ' 
Great  Britain,  either  present  or  prospective,  to  plant 
permanent  colonies  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, or  to  exercise  such  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  i 
any  portion  of  it,  as  is  essential  to  sovereignty. 
Great  Britain  obtained  from  Spam  all  she  then  de- 
sired—a mere  engagement  that  her  subjects  should  , 
“not  be  disturbed  or  molested  in  landing  on  the 
coasts  of  those  seas,  in  places  not  already  occupied,  j 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with 
the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making  settlements 
there.”  What  kind  of  “settlements?”  This  is  not 
specified;  but  surely  their  character  and  duration  are 
limited  by  the  object  which  the  contracting  parties 
had  in  view.  They  must  have  been  such,  only,  as 
were  necessary  and  proper  “for  tne  purpose  oi  car- 
rying on  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country." 
Were  these  settlements  intended  to  expand  into  co- 
lonies, to  expel  the  natives,  to  deprive  Spain  of  her 
sovereign  rights,  and  to  confer  the  exclusive  juris 
diction  over  the  whole  territory  on  Great  Britain? — 
Surely,  Spain  never  designed  any  such  results;  and 
if  G.  Britain  has  obtained  these  concessions  by  the 
Nootka  Sound  convention,  it  has  been  by  the  most 
extraordinary  construction  ever  imposed  upon  hu- 
man language.  But  this  convention  also  stipulates 
that  to  these  settlements  which  might  be  made  by 
the  one  party,  “the  subjects  of  the  other  shall  have 
free  access,  and  shall  carry  on  their  trade  without 
any  disturbance  or  molestation."  What  trade?  Cer- 
tainly that  “with  the  natives  of  the  country,"  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  third  article;  and  this,  from  the  very 
nature  of  tilings,  could  continue  only  whilst  the 
country  shoulJ  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  In- 
dians. On  no  other  construction  can  this  convention 
escape  from  the  absurdities  attributed  to  it  by  Bri- 
tish statesmen,  when  under  discussion  before  the 
house  of  commons.  “In  every  place  in  which  we 
might  settle,  (said  Mr. — afterwards  Earl  Gray,)  ac- 
cess was  left  for  the  Spaniards.  Where  we  might 
form  a settlement  on  one  hill,  they  migliL  erect  a lort 
on  another;  and  a merchant  must  run  all  the  risks  ol 
a discovery , and  all  the  expenses  §of  an  establish- 
ment, for  a properly  which  was  liable  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  continual  dispute,  and  would  never  be  placed 
upon  a permanent  footing.” 

Most  certainly  tins  treaty  was,  in  its  very  nature, 
temporary;  and  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  under  it 
ware  never  intended  to  “be  placed  upon  a permanent 
footing.”  It  was  to  endure  no  longer  than  the  exist- 
ence of  those  peculiar  causes  whit  h called  it  i ( 
being.  Sncli  a treaty,  creating  British  ami  Spa.,.? 
settlements,  intermingled  with  eacti  oilier,  and  Hot- 
ted over  the  whole  surface  of  the  territory,  wher- 


ever a British  or  Spanish  merchant  could  find  a spot 
favorable  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  never  could 
have  been  intended  for  a permanent  arrangement 
between  civilized  nations. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  construction  of  the 
Nootka  Found  convention,  it  has,  in  Ihe  opinion  of 
the  • ••  - grind,  iongsir.ee  ceased  to  exist. 

The  general  rule  of  national  law  is,  that  war  ter- 
minates all  subsisting:  treaties  between  the  belliger- 
ent powers.  Great  Britain  has  maintained  this  rule 
to  its  utmost  extent.  Lord  Bathurst,  in  negotiating 
with  Mr.  tldams  in  1815,  says,  “that.  Great  Britain 
knows  of  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  treaties 
are  put  an  end  to  by  a subsequent  war  between  the 
same  parties.”  Perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule — if  such  it  may  be  styled  — is  that  of  a treaty 
recognizing  certain  sovereign  rights  as  belonging  to 
a nation,  which  had  previously  existed  independent- 
ly of  any  treaty  engagement.  These  rights,  which 
the  treaty  did  not  create  but  merely  acknowledged, 
cannot  be  destroyed  hy  war  between  the  parties. — 
Such  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  by  Great 
Britain,  under  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783,  that  the 
United  States  were  “free,  sovereign,  and  indepen 
dent.”  It.  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  belongs  to  this  class  of  treaties. — 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  cause  in  which  a treaty 
containing  mutual  engagements,  still  remaining  un- : 
executed,  would  not  be  abrogated  by  war.  The 
Nootka  Sound  convention  is  strictly  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  declaration  of  war,  therefore,  by  Spain 
against  Great  Britain,  in  October,  1796  annulled  its 
provisions,  and  freed  the  parties  from  its  obligations. 
The  whole  treaty  consisted  of  mutual  express  en- 
gagements to  be  performed  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties. Its  most  important  article  (the  third)  in  refe- 
rence to  the  present  discussion,  does  r.ot  even  grant, 
in  affirmative  terms,  the  right  to  the  contracting 
parties  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  to  make  set- 
tlements. It  merely  engages,  in  negative  terms,  that 
the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parlies  “shall  not  be  ; 
disturbed  or  molested”  in  the  exercise  of  these  trea-  j 
ty  privileges.  Surely  this  is  not  such  an  engagement , 
as  will  continue  to  exist  in  despite  of  war  between  : 
the  parlies.  It  is  gone  forever,  unless  it  has  been 
revived  in  express  terms  by  (he  treaty  of  peace,  or  | 
some  other  treaty  between  Ihe  parlies.  Such  is  the  j 
principle  of  public  law, and  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations. 

Has  the  Noolka  sound  convention  been  thus  re- j 
vived?  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  true  con- j 
struction  of  the  additional  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  which  were  signed  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1814,  and  contained  the  only  agreement  between  the 
parties  since  the  war  of  1796,  for  the  renewal  of 
engagements  existing  previously  to  the  latter  date. 
The  first  of  the  additional  articles  to  this  treaty  pro- 
vides as  follows:  “It  is  agreed  that,  pending  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a new  treaty  of  commerce,  Great  Bri-  [ 
tain  shall  be  admitted  to  trade  with  Spain  upon  the' 
same  conditions  as  those  which  existed  previously  to  j 
1796;  all  the  treaties  of  commerce  which  at  that  pe-  . 
riod  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  being  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed.”  ! 

The  first  ob-ervation  to  be  made  upon  this  article  1 
is,  that  it  is  confined  in  terms  to  the  trade  with  Spain, 
and  does  not  embrace  her  colonies  or  remote  terri- 
tories. These  had  always  been  closed  against  fo- 
reign powers.  Spain  had  never  conceded  the  privi 
iege  of  trading  with  her  colonies  to  any  nation,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  the  Asiento,  which 
was  abrogated  in  1740;  nor  did  any  of  the  treaties' 
of  commerce  which  were  in  force  between  the  two) 
nations  previously  to  1795,  make  such  a concession 
to  Great  Britain.  That  this  is  the  true  construction 
of  the  first  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
appears  conclusively  from  another  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. Great  Britain,  by  an  irresistible  inference, 
admitted  that  she  had  acquired  no  right  under  it  to 
trade  with  the  colonies  or  remote  territories  of  Spain 
when  she  obtained  a stipulation  in  the  same  treaty, 
that,  “in  the  event  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish 
American  possessions  being  opened  to  foreign  na-| 
lions,  his  Catholic  majesty  promises  that  Great  Bri- 
tain shall  he  admitted  to  trade  with  those  possessions, 
as  the  most  favored  nation.”  ! 

But  even  if  the  first  additional  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  1814  were  not  tints  expressly  limited  to  the  re- 
vival ol  the  I rade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  in  Europe,  without  reference  to  any  other 
portion  of  her  dominions,  the  Nootka  Sound  conven- 1 
tion  can  never  he  embraced  under  Ihe  denomination 
of  a treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  powers. 
It  contains  no  provision  whatever  to  grant  or  to  re- , 
guide  trade  between  British  and  Spanish  subjects.  I 
its  essential  part.,  so  lar  as  concerns  the  present  ques- 
. a relates  n it  to  any  trade  or  commerce  between 
1 In.  -ui.j  .Its  Ol  fiie  respective  powers.  Ii  me.  iy 
jo  i.ioiis  the  subjects  ui  either  Ironi  disturbing  or 
, molosliug  those  of  the  otiier  iu  trad  mg  with  third 


parlies — the  natives  of  the  country.  The  “grant  of 
making  settlements,”  whether  understood  in  its 
broadest  or  most  restricted  sense,  relates  to  teritori- 
al  acquisition,  and  r.ot  to  trade  or  commerce  in  any 
imaginable  form.  The  Nootka  Sound  convention, 
then,  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  considered  a treaty  of 
commerce;  and  was  not  therefore  revived  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  of  1814.  When  the  war  com- 
menced between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  1796, 
several  treaties  subsisted  between  them,  which  were, 
both  in  title  and  in  substance,  treaties  of  commerce. 
These,  and  these  alone,  were  revived  by  the  treaty 
of  1814. 

That  the  British  government  itself  had  no  idea,  in 
1818,  that  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  was  then  in 
force,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  their  silence  upon 
the  subject,  during  the  whole  negotiation  of  that 
year,  ori  the  Oregon  question.  This  conven- 
tion was  not  once  referred  to  by  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries. They  then  rested  their  claims  upon 
other  foundations.  Surely,  that  which  is  now  their 
main  reliance  would  not  haye  escaped  Ihe  observa- 
tion of  such  statesmen,  had  they  then  supposed  it  was 
in  existence. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  under- 
signed respectfully  submits  that  if  Great  Britain  has 
valid  claims  to  any  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
they  must  rest  upon  a better  foundation  than  that  of 
the  Nootka  Sound  convention. 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to 
repeat  the  argument  by  which  his  predecessor,  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  has  demonstrated  the  American  title  “to  the 
entire  legion  drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  its 
branches  ” He  lias  shown  that  to  theU.  States  alone 
belongs  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
that  Captain  Grey  was  the  first  civilized  man  who 
ever  entered  its  mouth,  and  sailed  up  its  channel, 
baptising  the  river  itself  with  the  name  of  his  ves- 
sel— that  Messrs  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  a commis- 
sion from  their  government,  first  explored  the  waters 
of  this  river,  almost  from  its  head  springs  to  the  Pa- 
cific— passing  the  winter  of  1805  and  1306  on  its 
northern  shore,  near  the  ocean;  that  the  first  settle- 
ment upon  this  river  was  made  by  a citizen  of  tiie 
United  States,  at  Astoria;  and  that  the  British  go- 
vernment solemnly  recognised  our  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  this  settlement,  which  had  been  captured 
during  the  war,  by  surrendering  it  up  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1818,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  If  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  a river,  followed  up,  within  a reasonable 
time,  by  the  first  exploration,  both  of  its  main  chan- 
nel and  its  branches,  and  appropriated  by  the  first 
settlements  on  its  banks,  do  not  eonstituie  a title  to 
the  territory  drained  by  ils  waters,  in  the  nation 
performing  these  acts,  then  the  principles  conse- 
crated by  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  must  have 
iost  their  force.  These  principles  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  Had  they  not  been 
enforced  in  practice,  clashing  claims  to  neudy  disco- 
vered territory,  and  perpetual  strife  among  the  na- 
tions, would  have  been  the  inevitable  result. 

The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  entire  region 
drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  brandies,  was 
perfect  and  complete  before  the  date  of  the  treaties 
of  joint  occupation  of  October,  3818,  and  August, 
1827;  and  under  the  express  provisions  of  these 
treaties,  this  litle,  whilst  they  endure,  can  never  be 
impaired  by  any  act  of  the  British  government.  In  t lie 
strong  language  of  Ihe  treaty  of  1827,  ' nothing  con- 
tained in  this  convention,  or  in  the  third  article  of 
the  convention  of  1818,  hereby  continued  in  force, 
shall  be  construed  to  impair,  or  in  any  manner  af- 
fect, the  claims  which  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties may  have  to  any  part  of  the  country  westward 
of  the  Stoney  or  Rocky  mountains.”  Had  not  the 
convention  contained  this  plain  provision’,  which  lias 
prevented  the  respective  parties  from  looking  with 
jealousy  on  the  occupation  of  portions  of  the  terri- 
ory,  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  other,  its 
chief  object — which  was  to  preserve  peace,  and 
prevent  collisions  in  those  distant  regions- — 'Would 
nave  been  entirely  defeated.  It  is  (hen  manifest, 
that  neither  the  grant  of  this  territory  fur  a term  of 
years,  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  in  December,  1821,  por  the  extension  of 
this  grant  in  1838,  nor  the  settlements,  trading  posts, 
and  forts  which  have  been  established  by  that  com- 
pany under  it,  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  strength- 
en the  British,  or  impair  the  American  title  to  any 
portion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  The  British  claim 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was  oil  the  29lh 
October,  1818,  the  date  of  the  first  convention. 

The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  is  older  than  the  Florida  treaty  of  Febru- 
ary, 1819.  under  which  t:  e United  Stales  acquired 
aii  the  i .'.  i-  of  Spain  to  tin-  not  lliwest  . coast  of 
America,  and  exists  independently  of  its  provisions. 
Even  supposing,  then,  that  the  British  construction 
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of  the  Noolka  Sound  convention  were  correct,  it  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
could  not  apply  to  this  portion  of  the  territory  in  I settlement  of  the  Oregon  question, 
dispute.  A convention  between  Great  Britain  and  | In  this  paper  it  is  stated,  that  “the  title  of  the  U 
Spain,  originating  from  a dispute  concerning  a petty  States  to  that  portion  of  the  Oregon  tort  i to r y be- 
trading  establishment  at  Nootka  Sound,  could  not  i tween  the  valley  of  die  Columbia  and  the  Russian 

abri4ge  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Both  in  public  i line,  in  54  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  is  recorded  in 

and  private  law,  an  agreement  between  two  parties  the  Florida  treaty.  Under  this  treaty,  dated  on  2 2d 
can  never  bind  a third,  without  his  consent,  express  February,  1819,  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
or  implied.  I her  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territories 

The  extraordinajy  proposition  will  scarcely  bo  , west  of  the  Rocky  mountatns,  and  north  of  the  4 2d 
again  urged,  that  our  acquisition  of  the  rights  of , parallel  of  latitude.”  “We  contend,”  says  the  se£- 
Spain  under  the  Florida  treaty  can  in  any  manner  retary  of  state,  “that  at  the  date  of  this  convention, 
weaken  or  impair  our  pre-existing  title.  Ilmay  often  Spain  had  a good  title,  as  against  Great  Britain,  to 

become  expedient  for  nations,  as  it  is  for  individu-  \ the  whole  Oregon  territory;  and,  if  this  be  establish- 

als,  to  purchase  an  outstanding  title,  merely  for  the  ed,  the  question  is  then  decided  in  favor  of  the  Unit- 
sake  of  peace;  and  it  has  never  heretofore  been  im-  ! ed  States,”  the  convention  between  Great  Brita irs- 
agined  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a new  title  ren-  and  Spain,  signed  at  the  Escunal,  on  the  28th  Octo- 
dered  the  old  one  less  valid.  Under  this  principle,  her,  1790,  notwithstanding. 

a party  having  two  titles  would  be  confined  to  his  j “If,”  says  the  American  plenipotentiary,  “it  should 
worst,  and  would  forfeit  his  best.  Our  acquisition  appear  that  this  treaty  was  transient  in  its  very  na- 
of  the  rights  of  Spain,  then  under  the  Florida  trea-  ture;  that  it  conterred  upon  Great  Britain  no  right 
ty,  whilst  it  cannot  affect  the  prior  title  of  the  Unit- j but  that  of  merely  trading  with  the  Indians,  whilst 
ed  States  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  has  render-  j the  country  should  remain  unsettled,  and  making  the 
ed  it  more  clear  and  unquestionable  before  the  world.  1 necessary  establishments  for  this  purpose;  that  it  did 
We  have  a perfect  right  to  claim,  under  both  these  1 not  interfere  with  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  Spain 
titles;  and  the  Spanish  title  alone,  even  if  it  were  over  the  territory ; and,  above  all,  that  it  was  annulled 
necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  it,  would  in  the  j by  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in 
opinion  of  the  president,  be  good  as  against  Great  1796,  and  has  never  since  been  renewed  by  the  par- 
Britain,  not  merely  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  ties,  then  the  British  claim  to  any  portion  of  the 


but  the  whole  territory  of  Oregon 

Our  own  American  title,  to  the  extent  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia,  resting  as  it  does  on  discovery, 
exploration,  and  possession — a possession  acknow- 
ledged'by  a most  solemn  act  of  the  British  goverm- 
ment  itself — is  a sufficient  assurance  against  all  man- 
kind; whilst  our  super-added  title  derived  from  Spain 
extends  our  exclusive  rights  over  the  whole  territo- 
ry in  dispute  as  against  Great  Britain. 

Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  president  in  regard 
to  the  title  of  the  United  States,  he  would  not  have 
consented  to  yield  any  portion  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, had  he  not  found  himself  embarrassed,  if  not 
committed,  by  acts  of  his  predecessors.  They  had 


territory  will  prove  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.” 
'Fhe  undersigned  will  endeavor  to  show,  not  only 
that  when  Spain  concluded  with  the  United  States 


But  the  American  plenipotentiary  goes  »u  far  as 
to  say  that  the  British  government  itself  had  no  idea, 
in  1818,  that  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  was  then 
in  force,  because  no  reference  was  made  to  it  on  the 
part  of  England,  during  the  negotiation  of  that  year, 
ori  the  Oregon  question. 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  it  will  be,  sufficient  for 
the  undersigned  to  remind  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiary that,  iu  the  year  1818,  no  claim,  as  derived 
from  Spain,  was  or  could  be  put  forth  hy  the  United 
Slates,  seeing  that  it  was  not  until  the  following  year, 
(the.  year  1819),  that  the  treaty  was  concluded  by 
which  Spain  transferred  to  the  United  Stales  her 
right8,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  north  of  the  42d  par- 
allel of  latitude. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  year  1818,  no  oc- 
casion had  arisen  for  appealing  to  the  qualified  na- 
ture of  the  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  so  trans- 
ferred— a qualification  imposed,  or  at  least  recog- 
nized, by  the  convention  of  Nootka. 

The  tiile  of  the.  United  States  to  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  the  American  plenipotentiary  observes,  is 
older  than  the  Florida  treaty  of  February,  1819,  and 
exists  independently  of  its  provisions.  Even  supposing, 
then,  that  the  British  construclion  of  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  was  correct,  it  could  not  apply  to 
this  portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

The  undersigned  must  be  permitted  respectfully  to 
inquire,  upon  what  principle,  unless  it  be  upon  the 
principle  which  forms  Ihe  foundation  of  the  Noolka 
convention,  could  the  United  States  have  acquired  a 


the  treaty  of  1819,  commonly  called  the  Florida  j title  to  any  part,  of  the  Oregon  territory,  previously 
treaty,  the  convention  concluded  between  the  former  : to  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  Independently  of  its  pro- 
power and  Great  Britain,  in  1790,  was  considered  ■ visions?  By  discovery,  exploration,  settlement,  will 
by  the  parties  to  it  to  be  still  in  force;  but  even  that,  be  the  answer. 

if  no  such  treaty  had  ever  existed,  Great  Britain  j But,  says  Ihe  American  plenipotentiary,  in  anolh- 
would  stand,  with  reference  to  a claim  to  the  Oregon  , er  part  of  his  statement,  the  rights  of  Spain  to  the 
territory,  in  a position  at  least  as  favorable  as  the  west  coast  of  America,  as  far  north  as  the  61st  de- 


Umted  States. 

The  treaty  of  1790  is  not  appealed  to  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  as  the  American  plenipotentiary 
seems  to  suppose,  as 


their  “main  reliance”  in  the 


gree  of  latitude,  were  so  complete  as  never  lo  have 
been  seriously  questioned  by  any  European  nation. 

They  had  been  maintained  by  Spain  with  the 
most  vigilant  jealousy,  ever  since  the  discovery  of 


uniformly  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  compro-  ’ present  discussion;  it  is  appealed  to  to  show  that,  by  '^e  American  continent,  and  had  been  acquiesced  in 
mise  in  all  their  negotiations.  Indeed,  the  first  ques-  : the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  “Spain  ceded  to  the  by  all  European  powers.  They  had  been  admitted 
lion  presented  to  him,  after  entering  upon  the  duties  'United  States  all  her  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  i evea  by  Russia;  and  that,  too,  under  a sovereign  pe- 
of  his  office,  was.  whether  he  should  abruntlv  termi-  ! in  anv  territories  west  of  ihe  Roelrv  mountains,  and  culiarly  tenacious  ol  the  tei ritorial  rights  ol  her 


, J . . ghts 

Hate  the  negotiation  which  had  been  commenced  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,”  the  United  i empire,  who,  when  complaints  had  been  made  to 
and  conducted  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Pa-  i States  acquired  no  right  to  exclusive  dominion  over  ' court  of  Russia  against  Russian  subjects,  for 
kenham  on  the  principle  avowed  in  the  first  proto- j any  part  of  the  Oregon  territory.  j violating  the  Spanish  territory  on  the  northwest 

col,  not  of  contending  for  the  whole  territory  in  j The  treaty  of  1790  embraced,  in  fact,  a variety  of  i coast  of  America,  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  king 

dispute,  but  of  treating  of  the  respective  claims  of  objects.  It  partook  in  some  of  its  stipulations  of  the  \ sPain  that  she  was  extremely  sorry  that  the  re- 
the  parties,  “with  the  view  to  establish  a permanent  nature  of  a commercial  convention;  in  other  respects,  peated  orders  issued  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  Rus- 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  westward  of  it  must  be  considered  as  an  acknowledgment  of  ex-  • sla  5'°m  violating,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  terri- 

the  Rocky  mountains.”  j jgting  rights — an  admission  of  certain  principles  of  j lory  belonging  to  another  powei,  should  nave  been 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  president  has  determin-  I international  law,  not  to  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  disobeyed, 

ed  to  pursue  the  present  negotiation  to  its  conclusion  , of  either  party,  or  to  be  set  aside  by  a cessation  ofj  In  what  did  this  alleged  violation  of  territory  con- 
upon  the  principle  of  compromise  in  which  it  com-  friendly  relations  between  them.  | sist?  Assuredly  in  some  attempted  acts  of  discovery, 

Viewed  in  the  former  light,  its  stipulations  might  exploration,  or  settlement, 
have  been  considered  as  cancelled,  in  consequence  j At  that  time,  Russia  slood  in  precisely  the  same 
of  the  war  which  subsequently  took  place  between  i position  with  reference  to  the  exclusive  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  were  it  not  that  by  the  trea-  ! Spain  as  the  United  States;  and  any  acts  in  eonlra- 
ty  concluded  at  Madrid,  on  the  23lh  August,  1814,  it  j vention  of  those  rights,  whether  emanating  from  Rus- 
was  declared  that  all  trse  treaties  of  commerce  which  j sia  or  from  the  United  States,  would  necessarily  be 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations  (Great  Britain  and  ; judged  by  one  and  the  same  rule. 


menced,  and  to  make  one  more  effort  to  adjust  this 
long  pending  controversy.  In  this  determination  he 
trusts  that  the  British  government  will  recognise  his 
sincere  & anxious  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  mani- 
fest to  the  world  that  he  is  actuated  by  a spirit  of 
moderation.  He  has,  therefore,  instructed  the  un- 
dersigned again  to  propose  to  the  government  of 
Greaf  Britain,  that  the  Oregon  territory  shall  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  countries  by  Ihe  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  ocean;  offering  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on 


Spain)  in  1796  were  thereby  ratified  and  confirmed. 

In  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  restoration  of  a stale 
of  peace  was,  of  itself  sufficient  to  restore  the  admis- 
sions contained  in  the  convention  of  1790,  to  their 
full  original  force  and  vigor. 

There,  are  besides,  very  positive  reasons  for  con- 


Vancouver’s  island,  south  of  this  parallel,  which  the  j eluding  that  Spain  did  not  consider  the  stipulations 
British  government  may  desire.  He  trustsAhat  Great  j of  the  Noolka  convention  to  have  been  revoked  by 
Britain  may  receive  this  proposition  in  the  friendly  the  war  of  1796,  so  as  to  require,  in  order  lo  be 
spirit  by  which  it  was  dictated,  and  that  it  may  ! binding  on  her,  that  they  should  have  been  expressly 
prove  the  stable  foundation  oflasting  peace  and  bar-  j revived  or  renewed  on  the  restoration  of  peace  be- 


llow, then,  can  it  be  pretended  that  acts  which, 
in  the  case  of  Russia,  were  considered  as  criminal 
violation  of  the  Spanish  territory,  should,  in  the 
case  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  be  appealed  to 
as  constituting  a valid  title  to  the  territory  affected 
by  them;  and  yet  from  this  inconsistency  the  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary  cannot  escape,  if  he  persists 
in  considering  the  American  title  to  have  been  per- 
fected by  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement, 
when,  as  yet,  Spain  had  made  no  transfer  of  her 
rights,  if,  lo  use  his  own  words,  “that,  title  is  older 


mony  between  the  two  countries.  The  line  propos-  j tween  the  tvvo  countries.  Had  Spain  considered  i than  the  Florida  treaty,  and  exists  independently  of 


ed  will  carry  out  the  principle  of  continuity  equally  j that  convention  to  have  been  annulled  by  the  war — 


for  both  parties,  by  extending  the  limits  both  of  an- 
cient Louisiana  and  Canada  to  the  Pacific  along  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  which  divides  them  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains;  and  it  will  secure  to  each  a 
sufficient  number  of  commodious  harbors  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  on  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  Mr.  Pakenham  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

The  right  hon.  R.  Pakenaam,  &c. 

(R  P-) 

Washington,  July  29,  1845. 

Notwithstanding  the  prolix  discussion  which  the 
subject  has  already  undergone,  the  undersigned,  her 
Britannic  majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  feels  obliged  to  place  on  record 
a few  observations  in  reply  lo  the  statement,  (mark- 
ed J.  B.)  which  he  had  the  honor  to  receive,  on  the 
16th  of  this  month,  from  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  United  States,  terminating  with  a 


in  other  words,  had  slid  considered  herself  restored 
to  her  former  position  and  pretensions  with  respect 
lo  the  exclusive  dominion  over  the  unoccupied  parts 
of  the  North  American  continent,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  she  would  have  passively  submitted  to 
see  the  contending  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  a portion  of  that  territory,  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  and  formal  diplomatic  transac- 
tions between  those,  two  nations. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  from  her  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  occupation,  by  the  British,  of 
their  settlements  in  the  Columbia  territory,  subse- 
quently to  the  convention  of  1814,  and  when,  as  yet, 
there  had  been  no  transfer  of  her  rights,  claims,  or 
pretensions  to  the  United  States — and  from  her  si- 
lence, also,  while  important  negotiations  respecting 
the  Columbia  territory,  incompatible  althogether 
with  her  ancient  claim  to  exclusive  dominion,  were 
in  progress  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States, 
fairly  to  be  inferred  that  Spain  considered  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Nootka  convention,  and  the  principles 
therein  laid  down,  to  be  stil  in  force. 


its  provisions.' 

According  to  (tie  doctrine  of  exclusive  dominion, 
the  exploration  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  the  estab- 
lishment founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
must  be  condemned  as  tneroachments  on  the  territo- 
rial rights  of  Spain. 

Ac  cording  to  the  opposite  principle,  by  which  dis- 
covery, exploralion,  and  settlement  are  considered 
as  giving  a valid  claim  to  territory,  those  very  acts 
are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  Ihe  same  paper,  as 
constituting  a complete  title  in  favor  of  the  U.  Stales. 

Besides,  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  high  estima- 
tion of  Ihe  territorial  rights  of  Spain,  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  Noolka  Sound  convention,  with 
the  course  observed  by  the  United  States  in  their  di- 
plomatic transactions  with  Great  Britain,  previously 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty?  The  claim 
advanced  for  the  restitution  of  Fort  George,  under 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Ore- 
gon territory  by  Great  Bntainand  the  United  Slates; 
and,  above  all,  the  proposal  actually  made  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  for  a partition  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
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ritory;  all  which  li  ansaelions  took  place  in  the  year 
1SL8,  when,  as  yet,  Spain  had  made  no  transTer  or 
cession  of  her  rights — appear  to  be  as  little  recon ■ 
cileable  with  any  regard  to  those  rights  while  still 
vested  in  Spain,  as  the  claim  founded  on  discovery, 
exploration,  and  settlement,  accomplished  previous- 
ly to  the  transfer  of  those  rights  to  tho  United 
States.  _ 

Supposing  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the  year 
- J S 1 8.  or  any  other  arrangement  for  the  partition  of 
the  Oregon  territory  to  have  been  concluded  in  those 
days,  between  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  what 
would,  in  that  case,  have  become  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  Spain? 

There  would  have  been  no  refuge  for  the  United 
States  but  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the  Nootka 
convention. 

To  deny,  then,  the  validity  of  the  Nootka  conven- 
tion, is  to  proclaim  the  illegality  of  any  title  found- 
ed on  discovery,  exploration,  or  settlement,  previous 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  Ireaty. 

To  appeal  to  the  Florida  treaty  as  conveying  to 
the  United  Slates  any  exclusive  rights,  is  to  attach  a 
character  of  encroachment  and  of  violation  of  t tie 
rights  of  Spain  to  every  act  to  which  the  United 
States  appealed,  in  the  negotiation  of  1818,  as  giv- 
ing them  a claim  to  territory  on  the  northwest  coast. 

These  conclusions  appear  to  the  undersigned  to  be 
irresistible. 

The  United  Stales  can  found  no  claim  on  disco- 
very, exploration  and  settlement,  effected  previously 
to  the  Florida  Ireaty,  without  admitting  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Nootka  convention,  and  the  consequent 
validity  of  the  parallel  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
founded  on  like  acts;  nor  can  they  appeal  to  any  ex- 
clusive right  as  acquired  by  the  Florida  treaty,  with- 
out upsetting  all  claims  adduced  in  their  own  proper 
right,  by  reason  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  set- 
tlement antecedent  to  that  arrangement. 

The  undersigned  trusts  that  he  has  now  shown  that 
the  convention  of  1790,  (the  Nootka  Sound  conven- 
tion,; has  continued  in  full  and  complete  force  up  to 
the  present  moment— 

By  reason,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  commercial 
character  of  some  of  its  provisions,  as  such,  express- 
ly renewed  by  the  convention  of  August  1814,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain: 

By  reason,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  acquiescence 
of  Spain,  in  various  transactions,  to  which  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  that  power  would  have  assent- 
ed, had  she  not  felt  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  in  question: 

And,  thirdly,  by  reason  of  repeated  acts  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty,  manifesting  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  the,  Nootka  convention; 
or,  at  least,  dissent  from  the  exclusive  pretensions  of 
Spain. 

Having  thus  replied,' and  he  hopes  satisfactorily, 
to  the  observations  of  the  American  plenipotentiary, 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Nootka  Sound  con- 
vention and  the  Florida  treaty,  as  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  discussion,  the  undersigned 
must  endeavor  to  show  that,  even  if  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  had  never  existed,  the  position  of 
Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  her  claim,  whether  to 
the  whole  or  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  Ore 
gon  territory,  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the 
United  States. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  must  he  considered, 
first,  with  reference  to  principle — to  the  right  of 
either  party,  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  to 
explore  or  make  settlements  in  the  Oregon  territory, 
without  violation  of  the  rights  of  Spain;  and  nexi, 
supposing  the  first  to  be  decided  affirmatively,  with 
reference  to  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  the 
acts  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlements,  ef- 
fected by  each. 

As  relates  to  the  question  of  principle,  the  under- 
signed thinks  he  can  furnish  no  better  argument  than 
that  contained  in  the  following  words,  which  he  has 
already  once  quoted,  from  the  statement  of  the 
American  plenipotentiary: 

“The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  is  older  than  the  Florida  Ireaty,  ol 
February,  lb  1 9 , under  which  the  United  Slates  ac 
quired  all  the  rights  of  Spain  to  the  northwest  coast 
ol  America,  and  exists  independently  of  its  provi- 
sions.’1 And,  again:  "The  title  of  the  United  State.- 
to  the  entire  region  drained  by  the  Columbia  rner 
and  its  branches,  was  perfect  and  complete,  before 
the  dale  ol  the  treaties  ol  joint  occupancy,  of  Oct. 
1818,  and  August  1827.” 

The  title  thus  reierred  to,  must  be  that  resting  on 
discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement. 

If  this  title,  then,  is  goud,  or  rather  was  good,  as 
against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Spain,  previous 
ly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  Ireaty,  so  must 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  resting  on  the  same 
grounds,  be  good  also. 


Thus,  then,  it  seems  manifest  that,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain,  resting  on  discovery,  ex- 
ploration, and  settlement,  are,  in  point  of  principle, 
equally  valid  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  comparison  will  stand, 
when  tried  by  the  relative  value,  importance,  and 
authenticity  of  each 

Rejecting  previous  discoveries  north  of  the  42nd 
parallel  of  latitude,  as  not  snfficientlv  authenticated, 
it  writ  be  seen  on  the  side  of  Great.  Britain,  that,  in 
1778,  Captain  Cook  discovered  Cape  Flattery,  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Fuea.  Cook 
: must,  also,  he  considered  the  discoverer  of  Nootka 
Sound,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  authenticity 
in  -the.  alleged  previous  discovery  of  that  port  by  | 
j Perez. 

In  1787,  Captain  Berkeley,  a British  subject,  in  a 
vessel  under  Austrian  colors,  discovered  the  slraits  of 
’ Fuea. 

In  the  same  year,  Captain  Duncan,  in  the  ship 
“Princess  Royal,”  enleted  the  slraits,  and  traded  at 
the  village  of  Classet. 

In  1788,  Meares.  a British  subject,  formed  the  estab- 
lishment at  Nootka,  which  gave  rise  to  the  memora- 
ble discussion  with  the  Spanish  government,  ending 
I in  the  recognition,  by  that  power,  of  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  form  settlements  in  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  northwest  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent; and  in  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  | 
to  reinstate  Meares  in  the  possession  from  which  he  j 
had  been  ejected  by  the  Spanish  commanders. 

In  1792,  Vancouver,  who  had  been  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  men- 
tioned engagement,  and  to  effect  a survey  of  the  j 
northwest  coast,  departing  from  Nootka  Sound,  en-  t 
lured  the  straits  of  Fuea;  arid,  after  an  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  coasts  and  inlets,  on  both  sides,  discover- 
ed a passage  northwards  into  the  Pacific,  by  which 
he  i eturried  to  Nootka — having  thus  circumnavigated  j 
(he  island  which  now  bears  his  name.  And  here  we 
have,  as  far  as  relates  to  Vancouver’s  island,  as  com- 
plete a case  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  settle- 
ment, as  can  well  he  presented — giving  to  Great  j 
Britain  in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  made  with  j 
regard  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  the  strongest  pos-  ■ 
sible  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  Island. 

While  Vancouver  was  prosecuting  discovery  and  j 
exploration  by  sea,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  aj 
partner  in  the  Northwest  company,  crossed  the 
Rocky  mountains,  discovered  the  head  waters  of  the 
river,  since  called  Frazer’s  river,  and,  following  for 
some  time  the  course  of  that  river,  effected  a pas- 
sage to  the  sea — being  the  first  civilized  man  who 
traversed  the  continent  of  America,  from  sea  to 
sea,  in  those  latitudes.  On  the  return  of  Mackenzie 
to  Canada,  the  Northwest  company  established  trail- 
ing posts  in  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

In  1 SOb  and  1811,  respectively,  the  same  company 
established  posts  on  the  Tacoutche,  Tesse,  and  the 
Columbia. 

in  the  year  181 1 , Thompson,  the  astronomer  of  the 
Northwest  company,  discovered  the  northern  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  and,  following  its  course 
tiil  joined  by  the  rivers  previously  discovered  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  he  continued  his  journey  to  the 
Pacific. 

From  that  time,  until  the  year  1818.  when  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  territory 
was  concluded,  the  Northwest  company  continued  to 
extend  their  operations  throughout  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory, and  to  “occupy,”  it  may  be  said,  as  far  as  oc- 
cupation can  be  effected  in  regions  so  inaccessible 
and  destitute  of  resources. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  the  following  events 
occurred,  which  constitute  the  American  claim  in 
their  own  proper  right. 

In  1792,  Gray  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke  effected  a passage  across 
the  Rocky  mountains.,  and,  discovering  a branch  of 
the  Columbia  river,  followed  it  until  they  reached 
the  ocean. 

In  1811,  the  trading  post  or  settlement  of  Astoria 
was  established  at  Hie  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  on 
the  northern  side  of  that  river. 

This  post  or  settlement  passed,  during.,  the  last 
war,  into  British  bands  by  llie  voluntary  act  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  it — a fact  most  clearly  estab 
lished.  It  was  rest,  red  to  the  United  States  in  1818, 
with  certain  well-authenticated  reservations,  but  it 
was  never  actually  re-occupied  by  American  citi 
zens,  having,  from  the  moment  of  the  original  trans- 
it!- or  sale,  continued  to  be  occupied  by  British  sub- 
jects. 

These  are  the  acts  of  discovery,  exploration,  and 
settlement,  refereed  to  by  the  United  Stales,  as  giv 
mg  lb  in  a claim  to  the  vailey  ol  the  Columbia,  m 
their  own  proper  right. 


The  British  government  are  c'lsp  sed  to  view  them 
in  'he  most  liberal  sense,  and  to  give  to  them  the 
utmost  value  to  which  they  can,  in  fairness,  be  enti- 
tled; but  there  are  circumstances  attending  each  and 
i all  of  them,  which  must,  in  the  opinion  of  any  im- 
partial investigator  of  the  subject,  take  from  them 
a great  deal  of  the  effect  which  the  American  nego- 
tiators assign  to  them,  as  giving  to  this  country  a 
claim  to  the  entire  region  drained  by  the  Columbia 
and  its  branches. 

In  the  first  place,  as  relates  to  the  discovery  of 
Gray,  it  must  be  remarked  that  he  was  a private  na- 
vigator, sailing  principally  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
which  fact  establishes  a wide  difference,  m a national 
point  of  view,  between  the  discoveries  accomplish- 
ed by  him  and  llibse  effected  by  Cook  and  Vancouver, 
who  sailed  in  ships  of  the  royal  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  who  were  sent  to  the  northwest  coast 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery. 

in  the  next  place,  it  is  a circumstance  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  it  was  not  for  several  years  follow- 
ed up  by  any  act  which  could  give  it  value  in  a na- 
tional point  of  view;  it  was  not,  in  truth,  made 
known  to  the  world  either  by  the  discoverer  himself 
or  by  his  government.  S-«  recently  as  the  year  1826, 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  in  London  remark- 
ed, with  great  correctness,  in  one  of  their  reports, 
that  “respecting  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
we  know  nothing  of  Gray’s  discoveries  but  through 
British  accounts.” 

In  the  next  place,  the  connexion  of  Grav ’s  disco- 
very with  that  of  Lewis  anil  Clarke,  is  interrupted 
by  the  intervening  exploration  of  lieutenant  Brough- 
ton, of  the'  British  surveying  ship,  “Chatham.” 

With  re-pect  to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  it  must,  on  a close  examination  o.  (tie  route 
pursued  by  them,  be  confessed  that,  neither  on  their 
outward  journey  to  the  Pacific,  nor  on  their  home- 
ward journey  to  the  United  States,  did  they  touch 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Columbia  river,  which  lie  far  to  the  north  of  the 
parts  of  the  country  traversed  and  explored  by  them. 

Thompson,  of  the  British  Northwest  company, 
was  the  first  civilized  person  who  navigated  the 
northern,  in  reality  the  main,  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia, or  traversed  any  part  of  the  country  drained 
by  it. 

It  was  by  a tributary  of  the  Columbia  that  Lewis 
and  Clarke  made  their  way  to  the  main  stream  of 
that  river,  which  they  reached  at  a point  distant,  it 
is  believed,  not  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  point  to  which  the  river  had  already  been  ex- 
plored by  Broughton. 

These"  facts,  the  undersigned  conceives,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  value  ol  Lewis  and 
Clarke’s  exploration  on  the  Columbia  to  limits  which 
would  by  no  means  justify  a claim  to  the  whole  val- 
ley drained  by  that  river  and  its  branches. 

As  to  settlement,  the  qualified  nature  of  the  rights 
devolved  to  the  U.  States  by  virtue  of  the  restitution 
of  Fort  Astoria-,  has  already  been  pointed  oat. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  the  undersigned  confidently 
believes,  that  on  the  grounds  of  discovery,  explora- 
tion, and  settlement,  Great  Britain  has  nothing  to 
fear  froin  a comparison  of  her  claims  to  the  Oregon 
territory,  taken  as  a whole,  with  those  of  the  United 
States. 

That  reduced  to  the  valley  drained  by  the  Colum- 
bia, the  facts  on  which  the  United  Stales  rests  their 
case  are  far  from  being  of  that  complete  arid  exclu- 
sive charactea  which  would  justify  a claim  to  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Columbia;  and 

That,  especially  as  relates' to  Vancouver’s  island, 
taken  by  itself,  the  preferable  claim  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  every  point  of  view,  seems  to  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated. 

After  this  exposition  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  British  government  respecting  the  relative  value 
and  importance  of  the  British  and  American  claim3, 
the  American  plenipotentiary  will  not  i-e  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  undersigned  does  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  proposal  offered  by  the  American  pleni- 
potentiary for  the  settlement  ol  the  question 

This  proposal,  in  fact,  offers  less  than  thatt  nder- 
ed  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  in  ti  e im_>o- 
tiaticn  of  1826,  and  declined  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

On  that  occasion  it  was  proposed  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia  should  be  .made  tiee  to  0 . ih 
parties. 

On  this  nothing  is  said  in  the  proposal  to  which 
tile  undersigned  has  now  the  honor  to  reply;  while, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  freedom  of  the  ports  on 
Vancouver's  island  south  of  latitude  49  ueg.,  the 
facts  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  this  paper,  as 
giving  to  Great  Britain  the  strongest  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  whole  l-larul,  would  seem  to  de- 
piive  such  a proposal  of  any  value. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  trusts  that  the  Anaeri- 
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can  plenipotentiary  will  he  prepared  to  offer  some 
further  proposal  for  the  settlement'  of  the  Oregon 
q e-lio",  more  consistent  with  fain  e=«  and  equity, 
and  with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  British 
government,  ns  defined  in  the  statement  (m-oked  D) 
which  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  h present  to 
the  American  plenipotentiary  at  the  early  part  nf  the 
present  negotiation. 

The  on  lersigncd,  British  plenipotentiary,  has  the, 
honor  to  renew  to  the  honorable  James  Buchanan, 
secretary  of  state  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  the  assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

Hon.  James  Buchanam,  &c. 

(J-  B.  2.) 

Department  of  Slate,  Washington,  Jiug.  30,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  the  state  of  the 
United  Slates,  deems  it  his  duty  to  make  some  obser- 
vations in  reply  to  the  statement  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, marked  R.  P , and  dated  29th  July,  1845. 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
our  attention  upon  the  precise  question  under  con- 
sideration, in  the  present  stage  of  the  negotiation. — 
This  question  simply  is,  were  the  titles  of  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  when  united  by  the  Florida  trea- 
tv,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  good  as  against 
Great  Britain,  to  the  Oregon  territory  as  far  north  as 
the  Russian  line,  in  the  latitude  of  54  deg.  40  min  ? 
If  they  were.it  will  be  admitted  that  this  whole  ter- 
ritory now  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  again  remarks  that  it  is  not  his 
purpose  to  repeat  the  argument  by  which  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Calhoun,  has  demonstrated  the  American 
title  ‘to  the  entire  region  drained  by  the  Columbia 
river  and  its  branches.”  He  will  not  thus  impair  its 
force. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  ( 'tilled  States  acquired  and  bold  the  Spanish  ti- 
tle subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Nootka 
Sum  d convention,  concluded  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Spam,  at  the  Escu  rial,  on  the  28ih  October, 
1790. 

In  opposition  to  the  argument  of  the  undersigned, 
contained  in  his  statement  marked  J.  B.  maintaining 
that  tli is  convention  had  been  annulled  by  the  war 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  m 1796,  and  has 
never  since  been  revived  by  the  parties,  I lie  British 
plenipotentiary,  in  his  statement  marked  R.  P.,  has 
taken  tile  following  positions: 

1.  “That  when  Spain  concluded  with  the  United 
States  the  treaty  of  1819,  commonly  called  the  Flo- 
rida treaty,  the  convention  concluded  between  the 
former  power  and  Great  Britain,  in  1790,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  parties  to  it  to  be  still  in  force.” 

And  2.  "But  that,  even  if  no  such  treaty  had  ever 
existed,  Great  Britain  would  stand,  with  reference 
to  a claim  to  the  Oregon  territory,  in  a position  at 
least  as  favorable  as  the.  United  States.” 

'J’lie  undersigned  will  follow,  step  by  step,  the  ar- 
gument of  t lie  British  plenipotentiary  in  support  of 
these  prop  sitions. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  states  “that  the  treaty 
of  1790  is  not  appealed  to  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. as  the  American  plenipotentiary  sec-ms  to  sup- 
pose, as  their  ‘main  reliance'  in  lhe  present  discus- 
sion;” but  to  show  that,  by  the  Florida  treaty  of 
1819,  the  United  States  acquired  no  right  to  exclu- 
sive dominion  over  any  part  of  the  Oregon  territory. 

The  undersigned  had  believed  that  eversince  1826, 
the  Nootka  convention  has  been  regarded  by  tbe 
firiti-li  government  as  their  main,  if  not  their  only 
■reliance.  Tlie  very  nature  and  peculiarity  of  their 
claim  id-  t lifted  w ith  the  cm. -lime  tu  n wl  ich  they 
have  imp.-'Mt  upon  this  convention,  and  necessarily 
ex-  licks  ev.-n  other  basis  of  title.  What  but  to  ac- 
cord with  Hus  construct  ion  could  have  caused 
Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Addington,  the  British  com- 
missioners. in  specifying  their  lille.  on  the  16  h De- 
cember, 1826,  l"  dee lare  “that  G i eat  Bi Pain  claims 
no  cxclusiie  sovereign  y over  any  portion  of  that 
territory  Her  present  claim,  not  in  respect  to  any 
part,  but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to  a right  of  joint 
occupancy  in  common  with  other  stales,  leaving  the 
right  of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyance.”  Arid 
again:  “By  that  convention  (nf  Nootka)  it  was  agreed 
that  all  purls  of  the  northwestern  coast  of  America, 
not  already  occupied,  at  that  time,  by  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  should  thenceforward  be  equally 
open  to  the  “subjects  ol  both,  for  all  purposes  ol  com- 
merce and  settlement — the  sovereignty  remaining  in 
abeyance.”  But  on  this  subject  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  inferences,  how  ever,  clear.  Ttie  British  com- 
missioners-, in  their  statement  from  which  the  tindei- 
signed  has  just  quoted,  l-ave  virtually  abandoned  any 
other  title  hicii  Great  Britain  may  have  previous- 
ly asset  led  to  die  territory  in  dispute,  and  expressly 
declaie“thal  whatever  that  title  may  have  been, 
however,  either  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  or  on 


lhe  part  ot  Spain,  prior  to  the  convention  of  1790, 
if  was  thence  forward  no  longer  to  hr  traced  in  vague  nor 
ratirrs  >f  discovert! a,  several  of  them  « netted  In  hr 
npnrrtiplinl  hat  in  the  text  amt  stipulations  if  that  con- 
vi  a i ion  itself  ” 

And  again,  in  summing  up  their  whole  case  they 
ay: 

■•Admitting  ! hat  the  United  States  have  acquired 
all  the  rights  which  Spain  possessed  up  to  the  treaty 
of  Florida,  either  in  virtue  of  discovery,  or,  as  is 
pretended,  in  right  of  Louisiana,  Great  Britain 
maintains  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  rights, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  fixed  ai  d 
defined  by  the  convention  of  Nootka,”  &o.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  undersigned,  after  a earelnl  examination,  can 
discover  nothing  in  the  note  of  the  present  British 
plenipotentiary  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  12th  Septem- 
ber last,  to  impair  the  force  of  these  declarations 
and  admissions  of  his  predecessors.  On  the  con 
trary,  its  genaral  tone  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  then,  wheth- 
er lor  good  or  for  evil  — whether  to  strengthen  or  to 
destroy  the  British  claim  — it  is  now  too  late  for  the 
British  government  to  vary  their  position.  If  the 
Nootka  convention  confers  upon  them  no  such  rights 
as  they  claim,  they  cannot  at  this  late  hour  go  be- 
hind its  provisions,  and  set  upclaims  which,  in  1 826, 
they  admitted  had  been  merged  “in  the  text  and 
stipulations  of  that  convention  itself.” 

The  undersigned  regrets  that  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary lias  not  noticed  his  exposition  of  the  true 
construction  of  tbe  Nootka  convention.  He  had  en 
deavored,  and  he  believes successfu lly;  to  prove  that 
this  treaty  was  transient  in  its  very  nature;  that  it 
conferred  upon  Great  Britain  rio  right  but  that  of 
merely  trading  with  tbe  Indians  w li  list  the  country 
should  remain  unsettled,  and  making  the  necessary 
establishments  for  this  purpose;  and  that  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  Spain 
over  the  territory.  The  British  plenipotentiary  has 
not  attempted  to  resist  these  conclusions.  If  they  be 
fair  and  legitimate,  then  it  would  not  avail  Great 
Britain,  even  if  she  should  prove  the  Nootka  con- 
vention to  be  still  in  force.  On  the  contrary,  this 
convention,  if  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the 
undersigned  be  correct,  contains  a clear  virtual  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  Spain  held 
the  eventual  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  dis- 
puted territory;  and  consequently  that  it  now  belongs 
to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  this  admission,  made  in  1790,  is  the 
some  whether  or  not  the  convention  has  continued 
to  exist  until  the  present  day.  Bui  he  is  will  in  a;  to 
leave  this  point  on  the  uncoritroverted  argument  con- 
tainted  in  his  former  statement. 

But  is  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  still  in  force? 
The  British  plenipotentiary  does  not  contest  the  ck-ar 
general  principle  of  public  law-,  “that  war  terminates 
all  subsisting  treaties  between  the  belligerent  powers. 
He  contends,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
convention  is  partly  commercial;  and  that,  so  far  as 
it  partakes  of  this  character,  it  wac  revived  by  liie 
Ire-ty  concluded  at  Madrid  on  the  28th  August, 
1814,  which  declares  “that  all  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce which  subsisted  between  the  two  parties 
(Great  Britain  and  Spain)  in  1796.  were  thereby  ra- 
tified and  confirmed;”  and  2d,  “that  in  other  respects 
it  must  he  considered  as  an  acknowledgement  of  sub- 
sisting rights — an  admission  of  certain  principles  of 
international  law,”  not  to  be  revoked  by  war. 

In  regard  to  the  first  preposition,  the  undersigned 
is  sati-fied  to  leave  the  question  to  rest  upon  his 
former  argument,  as  tLe  British  plenipotentiary  has 
contented  himself  with  merely  asserting  the  fact, 
that  the  commercial  portion  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
contention  was  revived  by  the  treaty  of  J814,  with- 
out even  specifying  wlrat  lie  considers  to  be  that  por- 
tion of  that  convention.  If  the  undersigned  had  de- 
sired to  strengthen  his  former  position,  he  might 
have  repeated  v\  ith  great  effect  the  argument  con 
laimd  in  the  note  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Duke  of 
Sotomayor,  dated  30 : it  June,  1345,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship  clearly  established  that  all  lhe  treaties  of  com- 
merce subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
previous  to  1796  were  confined  to  tbe  trade  wi-lli 
Spain  alone,  and  did  not  embrace  her  colonies  and 
remote  possessions. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiary deserves  greater  attention.  Does  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  belong  to  that  class  of  treaties 
containing  “an  acknowledgement  of  subsisting  rights 
— an  admission  of  certain  principles  of  international 
law”  not  to  be  abrogated  by  war?  Had  Spain  by 
this  convention  acknowledged  the  right  of  all  na- 
tions to  make  discoveries,  plant  settlements,  and  es- 
tablish colonies  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
bringing  with  th  m their  sovereign  jurisdiction,  there 
would  have  been  much  force  in  the  argument.  But 
such  an  admission  never  was  made,  and  never  was 


intended  to  be  made,  by  Spain.  The  Nontk i con- 
vention is  arbitrary  and  artifii  ial  in  the  highest  de- 
and  is  any  thing  ratli  -r  than  the  inn  s ov  bnow- 
h 'd  'c  i ni  of  -impli  and  elepneni  ry  principles'  con- 
secrated hv  lhe  law  nf  nations  In  all  its  provisions 
it  is Vx pressly  confined  to  Great  Britain  an  I Spain, 
ami  acknowledges  no  right  whatever  in  any  third 
power  to  interfere  with  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. Neither  in  its  terms,  nor  in  its  essence,  does 
it  contain  any  acknowledgement  of  previously  sub- 
sisting territorial  rights  in  Great  Britain,  or  any 
oilier  nation,  it  is  strictly  confined  to  future  engage- 
ments, and  these  are  of  the  most  peculiar  character. 
Even  under  the  construct  ion  of  its  provisions  maintain- 
ed h\  Great  Britain,  herclaim  does  not  extend  to  plant 
colonies;  which  she  would  have  had  a right  to  do 
under  the  law  of  nations,  had  the  country  been  un- 
appropriated; but  it  is  limited  to  a mere  right  of 
joint  occupancy,  not  in  respect  to  any  part, "but  to 
the  whole,  the  sovereignty  remaining  in  abeyance. 
And  to  what  kind  of  occupancy?  Not  separate  and 
distinct  colonies,  but  scattered  settlements  intermin- 
gled with  each  other,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
territory,  for  the  single  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
Indians,  to  all  of  which  the  subjects  of  each  power 
should  have  fr<  e access,  the  right  of  exclusive  do- 
minion remaining  suspended.  Surely,  it  cannot  be 
successfully  contended  that  such  a treaty  is  “an  ad- 
mission of  certain  principles  of  international  law,” 
so  sacred  and  so  perpetual  in  their  nature  as  not  to 
be  annulled  by  war.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  provisions,  it  cannot  be  supposed  fora 
single  moment  that  it  was  intended  for  any  purpose 
but  (hat  of  a mere  temporary  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The  law  of  nations  re- 
cognizes rio  such  principles  in  regard  to  unappro- 
priated territory  as  those  embraced  in  this  treaty; 
and  the  Britisii  plenipotentiary  must  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  it  contains  “an  admission  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  international  law”  which  w ill  sur- 
vive the  shock  of  war. 

But  the  British  plenipotentiary  contends  that  from 
the  silence  of  Spain  during  tiie  negotiations  of  1818, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  re- 
specting the  Oregon  territory,  as  well  as  “from’her 
silence  with  respect  to  the  continued  occupation  by 
the  British  of  their  settlements  in  lhe  Columbia  ter- 
ritory, subsequently  to  the  convention  of  1814,”  it 
may  fairly  “be  inferred  that  Spain  considered  the 
stipulations  of  the  Nootka  convention,  and  the  prin- 
ciples therein  laid  down,  to  be  still  in  force.” 

l he  undersigned  cannot  imagine  a ca-e  where  the 
obligations  of  a treaty,  once  extinguished  by  war, 
can  be  revived  without  a positive  agreement  to  this 
effect  between  the  parties.  Even  if  both  parties, 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  should  perform  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  acts  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions, these  must  be  construed  as  merely  voluntary, 
to  he  discontinued  by  either  at  pleasure.  But  in  the 
present  case  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  Spain  per- 
formed any  act  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of 
Nootka  Sound,  after  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
1814  Her  mere  silence  is  relied  upon  to  revive 
that  convention. 

The  undersigned  asserts  confidently,  that  neither  by 
public  nor  private  law  will  the  mere  silence  of  one 
party,  whilst  another  is  encroaching  upon  his  rights, 
even  if  he  had  knowledge  of  this  encroachment,  de- 
prive hint  of  these  rights.  If  this  principle  be  cor- 
rect as  applied  to  individuals,  it  holds  with  much 
greater  force  in  regard  to  nations,  The  feeble  may 
not  be  in  a conuitio  i to  complain  against  the  power- 
ful; and  thus  the  encroachment  of  the  strong  would 
convert  lisell'  into  a perfect  title  against  the  weak. 

lii  lhe  present  case,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
Spain  even  to  have  learned  the  pendency  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
in  relation  to  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  be- 
fore she  had  ceded  all  her  rights  on  that  coast  to  the 

former  by  the  Florida  treaty  of  221  Feb.  1819. 

The  convention  of  joint  occupation  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  was  not  signed  at 
London  until  the  20th  October,  1818 — but  four 
months  previous  to  tbe  date  of  the  Florida  treaty; 
and  the  ratifications  were  not  exchanged,  and  the 
convention  published,  until  the  30th  of  Jan.  1819. 

Besides,  lhe  negotiations  which  terminated  the 
Florida  treaty  had  been  commenced  as  early  as  De- 
cember, 1815.  and  were  in  full  progress  on  the  20th 
October,  1818,  when  the  convention  was  signed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  that  Spain  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  these  negotiations;  and  even  if 
this  were  otherwise,  she  would  have  had  no  motive 
to  complain,  as  she  was  in  the  very  act  of  transfer- 
rin ; all  her  rights  to  the  United  Slates. 

But  says  the  British  plenipotentiary , Spain  looked 
iri  silence  on  the  continued  occupation  by  the  British 
of  the  settlements  in  the  Columbia  territory,  subse- 
quently to  the  convention  of  1814;  and,  therefore, 
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she  considered  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  to  be 
still  in  force.  The  period  of  this  silence,  so  far  as 
it  could  aT-ct  Spain,  commenced  on  the  28ih  day  of 
August,  1814,  the  date  of  the  additional  articles  to 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  terminated  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1819,  the  date  of  the  Florida  treaty.  Is 
there  the  least  reason  from  this  silence  to  infer  an 
admission  by  Spam  of  the  cont  in  tied  existence  of  t he 
Nootka  Sound  convention?  In  the  first  place,  this 
convention  was  entirely  confined  “to  landing  on  the 
coasts  of  those  seas,  in  places  not  already  occupied, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ori  their  commerce  with 
the  natives  ol  the  country,  or  of  making  settlements 
there.’’  It  did  riot  extend  to  the  interior.  At  the 
date  of  this  convention,  no  person  dreamed  that  Bri- 
tish traders  from  Canada,  or  Hudson’s  Bay,  would 
cross  the  Rooky  mountains  and  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  Spain  from  that  quarter.  Great  Britain 
had  never  made  any  settlement  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  America,  from  the  date  of  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention  until  the  224  February,  1819:  nor, 
so  far  as  the  undersigned  is  informed,  has  she  done 
so  down  to  the  present  moment.  Spain  could  not, 
therefore,  have  complained  of  any  such  settlement. 
In  regard  to  the  encroachments  which  had  been 
made  from  the  interior  by  the  northwest  company, 
neither  Spain  nor  the  rest  of  the  world  had  any  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  their  existence.  But,  even,  if 
the  British  plenipotentiary  had  brought  suclt  know- 
ledge home  to  her — which  lie  has  not  attempted — she 
had  been  exhausted  by  one  long  and  bloody  war, 
and  was  then  engaged  in  another  with  her  colonies; 
and  was,  besides,  negotiat ing  for  a transfer  of  all  her 
rights  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  A nerica  to  the 
United  Slates.  Surely  these  were  sufficient  reasons 
for  her  silence,  without  inferring  from  it  that  she  ac- 
quiesced in  the  continued  existence  of  the  Nootka 
convention.  If  Spain  iiad  entertained  the  least 
idea  that  the  Nootka  convention  was  still  in  force, 
her  good  faith  and  her  national  honor  would  have 
caused  her  to  communicate  this  fact  to  the- United 
States  before  she  had  ceded  this  territory  to  them 
for  an  ample  consideration.  Not  tile  least  intima- 
tion of  this  kind  was  ever  communicated. 

Like  Great  Britain  in  1818,  Spain  in  1819  had  no 
idea  that  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  was  in  foice. 
It  had  then  passed  away,  and  was  forgotten. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  alleges,  that  the  rea- 
son why  Great  Britain  did  not  assert  the  existence 
of  the  Nootka  convention,  during  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments  in  1818,  was,  that  no 
oocasion  had  arisen  for  its  interposition,  the  Ameri- 
can government  not  having  then  acquired  the  title  of 
Spain.  It  is  very  true  that  the  United  States  had 
not  then  acquired  the  Spanish  title;  but  is  it  possible 
to  imagine,  that  throughout  the  whole  negotiation, 
the  Britisli  commissioners,  had  they  supposed  this 
convention  to  have  been  in  existence,  would  have  re 
mained  encirely  silent  in  regard  to  a treaty  which,  as 
Great  Britain  now  alleges,  gave  iter  equal  and  co- 
ordinate rights  with  Spain  to  the  whole  northwest 
coa=t  of  America?  At  that  period,  Great  Britain 
confined  her  claims  to  ttiose  arising  from  discovery 
am.  purchase  from  the  Indians.  How  vastly  she 
con  Id  have  strengthened  these  claims,  had  she  then 
supposed  the  Nootka  convention  to  be  in  force,  with 
her  present  construction  of  its  provisions.  Even  in 
1824  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  negotiation,  not 
by  her  commissioners,  but  by  Mr.  Rush,  the  Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary. 

But  the  British  plenipotentiary  argues,  that  “the 
United  Slates  can  found  no  claim  ori  discovery,  ex- 
ploration, and  settlement  effected  previously  to  the 
Florida  treaty,  without  admitting  tiie  principles  of 
the  Nootka  convention;”  “nor  can  they  appeal  to 
any  exclusive  right,  as  acquired  by  the  Florida  trea- 
ty, without  upsetting  all  claims  adduced  in  their  own 
proper  right,  by  reason  of  discovery,  exploration, 
and  settlement  antecedent  to  that  arrangement.” 

This  is  a must  ingenious  method  ol  making  two 
distinct  and  independent  titles,  held  by  the  same  na- 
tion, worse  than  one — -of  arraying  them  against  each 
other,  and  thus  destroying  the  validity  of  both. — 
Does  he  forget  that  the  United  States  own  both 
these  titles,  and  can  wield  them  either  separately  or 
conjointly  against  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  at 
their  pleasure?  From  the  course  of  his  remarks,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Great  Britain,  and  riot  the 
United  States,  had  acquired  the  Spanish  title  under 
the  Florida  treaty.  But  Great  Britain  is  a third 
party — en  etnirc  stranger  to  both  these  titles — and 
has  no  right  whatever  to  marshal  the  one  against  the 
other. 

By  what  authority  can  Great  Britain  interpose  in 
this  manner?  Was  it  ever  imagined  in  any  court  of 
justice  that  the  acquisition  of  a new  title  destroyed 
the  old  one;  and  rice  versa,  that  the  purchase  of  the 
old  title  destroyed  trie  new  one?  In  a question  of  mere 
private  right,  it  would  be  considered  absurd,  if  a 
stranger  to  both  titles  should  say  to  the  party  who 


had  made  a settlement, — you  shall  not  avail  your- 
self of  your  possession,  because  this  was  taken  in 
violation  of  another  outstanding  title;  and  although 
1 must  admit  that  you  have  aho  acquired  this  out- 
standing title,  yet  even  this  shall  avail  you  nothing, 
because,  having  taken  posession  previously  to  your 
purchase,  you  thereby  evinced  that  you  did  not  re- 
gard such  title  as  valid.  And  yet  such  is  the  mode 
by  which  the  British  plenipotentiary  has  attempted 
to  destroy  both  the  American  and  Spanish  titles. — 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  posses- 
sion and  the  outstanding  title  being  united  in  the 
same  individual,  these  conjoined  would  he  as  per- 
fect as  if  both  had  been  vested  in  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  undersigned,  whilst  strongly  asserting  both 
these  titles,  and  believing  each  of  them  separately 
to  be  good  as  against  Great  Britain,  has  studiously 
avoided  instituting  any  comparison  between  them. — 
But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  merely, 
that  the  discovery  by  Captain  Gray,  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  its  exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  the  settlement  upon  its  banks  at  Astoria,  were 
encroachments  on  Spain,  she  and  stie  alone,  bad  a 
right  to  complain.  Great  Britain  was  a third  parly; 
and,  as  such,  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  ques- 
tion between  Spain  and  the  Uniter!  States.  But 
Spain,  instead  of  complaining  of  these  acts  as  en- 
! croachmenls,  on  the  22d  February,  1819,  by  the 
Florida  treaty,  transferred  the  whole  title  to  the 
United  Slates.  From  that  moment,  all  possible  con 
flint  between  the  two  titles  was  ended,  both  being 
i un  ited  in  the  same  party.  T wo  titles,  u hich  might 
have  conflicted,  therefore,  were  thus  blended  toge- 
. ther.  The  title  now  vested  in  the  IT.  States  is  just 
, as  strong  as  though  every  act  of  discovery,  explora- 
tion, and  settlement  on  the  part  of  both  powers,  had 
been  performed  by  Spain  alone,  before  she  had  trans 
ferred  ail  her  rights  to  the  United  Slates.  The  two 
powers  are  one  in  this  respect;  the  two  titles  are 
one;  and,  as  the  undersigned  will  show  hereafter, 
they  serve  to  confirm  and  strengthen  each  other. — 
If  Great  Britain,  instead  of  the  United  Stales,  had 
acquired  the  title  of  Spain,  she  might  have  contend- 
ed that  those  acts  of  the  United  Stales  were  en- 
i croachmenls;  but,  standing  in  the  altitude  of  a stran- 
: ger  to  both  titles,  she  lias  no  right  to  interfere  in  tile 
matter. 

The  undersigned  deems  it  unnecessary  to  pursue 
this  branch  of  the  subject  further  than  to  slate,  that 
the  United  States,  before  they  had  acquired  the  title 
of  Spain,  always  treated  that  title  with  respect. — 
111  the  negotiation  of  1818,  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiaries “did  not  assert  that  the  United  States  had 
a perfect  right  to  that  country,  but  insisted  that  their 
claim  was  at  least  good  against  Great  Britain;”  and 
the  convention  of  October  20,  1818,  unlike  that  of 
Nootka  Sound,  reserved  the  claims  of  any  other 
power  or  stale  to  any  part  of  the  said  country.  This 
reservation  could  have  been  intended  for  Spain  alone. 
But  ever  since  the  United  States  acquired  the  Spanish 
title,  they  have  always  asserted  and  maintained  their 
. right  in  the  strongest  terms,  up  to  the  Russian  line, 

: even  whilst  offering,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
, peace,  to  divide  the  territory  in  dispute  by  tiie  49th 
parallel  of  latitude. 

| The  British  plenipotentiary,  then,  has  entirely 
failed  to  sustain  his  position,  that  the  United  States 
i can  found  no  claim  on  discovery,  exploration,  and 
i settlement,  without  admitting  the  principles  of  the 
Nootka  convention.  That  convention  died  on  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, in  1796,  and  has  never  since  been  revived. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  next  “endeavors  to 
: prove  that  even  if  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  had 
never  existed,  the  position  of  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
i gard  to  her  claim,  whether  to  the  whole  or  to  any 
particular  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  is  at  least 
' as  good  as  that  of  the  United  States.”  In  order  to 
establish  this  position,  he  must  show  that  the  British 
claim  is  equal  in  validity  to  ihe  titles  both  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  These  can  never  now  be 
separated.  They  are  one  and  the  same.  Different 
and  diverging  as  they  may  have  been  before  tiie  Flo 
rida  treaty,  they  are  now  blended  together  and  iden- 
tified. Tiie  separate  discoveries,  explorations,  and 
settlement  of  the  two  powers,  previous  to  that  date, 
must  now  be  considered  as  if  they  had  all  been 
made  by  the  United  States  alone.  Under  tins  pal- 
pable view  of  the  subject,  the  undersigned  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  the  comparison  and  contrast 
instituted  by  the  British  plenipotentiary  between  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  tiie  United  Slates, 
he  had  entirely  omitted  to  refer  to  the  discove- 
ries, explorations,  and  settlements  made  by  Spam. — 
The  undersigned  will  endeavor  to  supply  the  ornis- 


upply 

sion. 

But,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  main  argument  on 
this  point,  lie  feels  himself  constrained  to  express 
his  surprise  that  the  British  plenipotentiary  should 


again  have  invoked  in  support  of  the  British  title, 
Ihe  inconsistency  between  the  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can branches  of  the  title  of  the  United  States.  The 
undersigned  cannot  forbear  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  fact,  that  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Pakenham’s 
acknowledged  ability  has  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  relying  chiefly  upon  such  a support  for  sus- 
taining the  British  pretensions.  Stated  in  brief,  the 
argument  is  this:  the  American  title  is  not  good 
against  Great  Britain,  because  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  title  is  not  good  against 
Great  Britain,  because  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  undersigned  had  expected  some- 
thing far  different  from  such  an  argument  in  a circle. 
He  had  anticipated  that  the  British  plenipotentiary 
wouid  have  attempted  to  prove  that  Spain  had  no 
right  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  America;  that  it 
was  vacant  and  unappropriated;  and  hence,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  was  open  to  discovery,  explora- 
tion, and  settlement  by  all  nations.  But  no  such 
thing.  On  this  vital  point  of  his  case,  he  rests  his 
argument  solely  on  the  declaration  made  by  the  un- 
dersigned, that  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia,  was  perfect  and  complete 
before  the  treaties  of  joint  occupation  of  October, 
1818,  and  August,  1827,  and  before  the  date  of  the 
Florida  treaty,  in  1819.  But  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary ought  to  recollect  that  this  title  was  assert- 
ed to  be  complete  not  against  Spain,  but  against 
Great  Britain;  that  the  argument  was  conducted  not 
against  a Spanish,  but  a British  plenipotentiary;  and 
that  the  United  States  and  not  Great  Britain,  repre- 
sent tiie  Spanish  title.  And,  further,  that  the  state- 
ment from  which  he  extracts  these  declarations,  was 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  prove,  in  the  language 
quoted  by  the  British  plenipotentiary  himself,  that 
“Spain  had  a good  title,  as  against  Great  Britain,  to 
: the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory.”  The  under- 
signed has  never,  as  he  before  observed,  instituted 
any  comparison  between  the  American  and  the  Span- 
ish titles.  Plolding  both — having  a perfect  right  to 
rely  upon  both,  whether  jointly  or  separately — he 
has  strongly  asserted  each  of  them  in  their  turn, 
fully  persuaded  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  is 
good  against  Great  Britain;  and  that  no  human  inge- 
nuity can  make  the  Spanish  title,  now  vested  in  the 
United  States,  worse  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Spain. 

Briefly  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this  title,  shall  be 
the  remaining  task  of  the  undersigned. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  he  cannot  but  commend  the 
frankness  and  candor  of  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
in  departing  from  the  course  of  his  predecessors, 
and  rejecting  all  discoveries  previous  to  those  of 
Captain  Cook,  in  the  year  1778,  as  foundations  of 
British  title.  Commencing  with  discovery  at  a pe- 
riod so  late,  the  Spanish  title,  on  the  score  of  anti- 
quity, presents  a strong  contrast  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  undersigned  had  stated,  as  a historical 
and  “striking  fact,  which  must  have  an  important 
bearing  against  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  that  this 
convention,  (the  Nootka)  which  was  dictated  by  her 
to  Spain,  contains  no  provision  impairing  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  which  that  power  had  asserted,  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  over  the  whole  western  side 
of  North  America,  as  far  north  as  the  61st  degree 
of  latitude,  and  which  had  never  been  seriously 
questioned  by  any  European  nation.  This  had  been 
maintained  by  Spain  with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy, 
ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent, 
and  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  European  go- 
vernments. It  had  been  admitted,  even  beyond  the 
latitude  of  54  degrees  40  min.  north,  by  Russia, 
then  the  only  power  having  claims  which  could 
come  in  collision  with  Spain;  and  that,  too,  under  a 
sovereign  peculiar  tenacious  of  the  territorial  rights 
of  her  empire.”  These  historical  facts  had  not  been, 
as  they  could  not  be,  controverted  by  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  although  they  were  brought  under 
his  particular  observation,  and  were  even  quoted  by 
him  with  approbation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  inconsistency  of  tiie  several  titles  held  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  language  of  Count  Fernan  de 
Nunez,  ihe  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  M.  de 
JVJontmorin,  the  secretary  of  the  foreign  department 
of  France,  under  date  ol  June  16th,  1790:  “By  the 

treaties,  demarkations,  takings  of  possession,  and 
the  most  decided  acts  of  sovereignty,  exercised  by 
the  Spaniards  in  those  stations,  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  authorised  by  that  monarch  in  1692, 
the  original  vouchers  for  which  shall  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  all  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  tiie  western  America,  on  the  side 
of  the  south  sea,  as  far  as  beyond  what  is  called 
Prince  William’s  sound,  which  is  in  the  61st  de- 
gree, is  acknowledged  to  belong  exclusively  to 
Spain.” 

Compared  with  this  ancient  claim  of  Spain,  ac- 
quiesced in  by  all  European  nations,  for  centuries 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  founded  on  discovery  cotn  = 
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menced  at  so  late  a period  'as  the  year  1778,  must  j 
make  an  unfavorable  first  impression. 

Spain  considered  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
as  exclusively  her  own.  She  did  not  send  out  ex 
pedilions  to  explore  that  coast,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  her  title  more  valid.  When  it  suited  her 
own  convenience,  or  promoted  her  own  interest,  she 
fitted  out  such  expeditions  of  discovery,  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  extent  of  her  own  territory;  and 
vet  her  discoveries  along  that  coast  are  far  earlier 
than  those  of  the  British. 

That  Juan  de  Fuca,  a Greek,  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  in  1592,  discovered  and  sailed  through  the 
straits  now  bearing  his  name,  from  its  southern  to 
its  northern  extremity,  and  thence  returned  by  the 
same  passage,  no  longer  admits  of  reasonable  j 
doubt.  An  account  of  this  voyage  was  publish- 1 
ed  in  London,  in  1625,  in  a work  called  the  Pil- j 
griins,  by  Samuel  Purchase.  This  account  was  re-  i 
ceived  from  the  lips  of  Fuca  himself,  at  Venice,  in 
April,  1596,  by  Michael  Look,  a highly  respectable  j 
English  merchant. 

During  a long  period,  this  voyage  was  deemed  fa- 
bulous, because  subsequent  navigators  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  find  these  straits.  Finally,  after  they  | 
had  been  found,  it  was  discovered  that  the  descrip- 1 
lion  of  De  Fuca  corresponded  so  accurately  w ith  I 
their  geography,  and  the  facts  presented  by  nature  | 
upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  j 
consider  his  narration  as  fabulous  It  is  true  that  the 
opening  of  the  straits,  from  the  south,  lies  between 
the  48:h  and  49th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  not  be- 
tween the  47th  and  48th  parallels,  as  he  had  suppos- 1 
ed — but  this  mistake  may  be  casiiy  explained  by  the 
inaccuracy  so  common  throughout  the  sixteenth  een- 
tury,  in  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  places  in  newly  j 
discovered  countries. 

it  is  a Iso  true  that  De  Fuca,  after  passing  through  ! 
these  straits,  supposed  he  h:;d  reached  the  Atlantic, 
and  had  discovered  Lhe  passage  so  long  and  so  anx- j 
iously  sought  after,  between  the  two  oceans;  but! 
from  the  total  ignorance  and  misapprehension  which 
prevailed,  at  that  early  day,  of  the  geography 
of  this  portion  of  Nortn  America,  it  was  natural  fori 
him  to  believe  that  he  had  made  this  important  dis-  j 
covery. 

Justice  has  at  length  been  done  to  his  memory,1 
and  these  straits  which  he  discovered,  will,  in  ail  ] 
future  time,  bear  his  name.  Thus,  the  merit  of 
the  discovery  of  the  straits  of  Fuca  belongs  to  j 
Spain — and  this  nearly  two  centuries  before  they  had 
been  entered  by  Captain  Berkely,  under  the  Austrian 

flag-  - 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  detail  the  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  regularly  advanced  to  the  north, 
from  their  settlements  on  the  western  coasts  of 
North  America,  until  we  reach  the  voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Juan  Perez,  in  1774.  That  navigator  was  com- 
missioned by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  proceed,  in 
the  corvette  Santiago,  to  the  60th  degree  of  north 
latitude — and,  from  that  point,  to  examine  the  coast 
down  to  Mexico.  He  sailed  from  San  Bias  cn  the 
25th  January,  1774.  In  the  performance  of  this 
commission  he  landed,  first  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island,  near  the  54th  degree 
of  north  latitude — and  thence  proceeded  south,  along 
the  shore  of  that  island,  and  of  the  great  island  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver — and  then  along  the  coast  of 
the  continent,  until  he  reached  Monterey.  He  went 
on  shore,  and  held  intercourse  with  the  natives  at 
several  places,  and  especially  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bay  in  latitude  49)  degrees,  which  he  called  Port 
Sail  Lorenzo — the  same  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Nootka  Sound.  In  addition  to  the  journals  of  this 
voyage,  which  render  the  fact  incontestible,  we 
have  the  high  authority  of  Baron  Humboldt  in  its 
favor.  That  distinguished  traveller,  who  had  access 
to  the  manusciip’.  documents  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
states  that  “Perez,  and  his  pilot,  Estevau  Martinez, 
left  the  port  of  San  Bias  on  the  24ih  January,  1774. 
On  the  9th  August  they  anchored  (the  first  ot  all 
European  navigators)  in  Nootka  Road,  which  they 
called  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  which  the  illus- 
trious Couk,  four  years  afterwards , called  King 
George’s  sound.” 

In  the  next  year,  (1775,)  the  viceroy  of  Mexico 
again  fitted  out  the  Santiago,  under  the  command  of 
Bruno  Heceta,  with  Perez,  tier  former  commander, 
as  ensign;  and  also  a schooner,  called  the  Sonora, 
commanded  by  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y Qua- 
dra. These  vessels  were  commissioned  to  examine 
the  northwestern  coast  of  America,  as  far  as  the  65th 
degree  ol  latitude,  and  sailed  iri  company,  from  San 
Bias,  on  the  15th  March,  1775. 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  enumerate  the  different  places 
on  the  coast,  examined  by  these  navigators,  either  in 
company  orseparately  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  laud- 
ed at  many  places  on  the  coast,  from  the  41=t  to  the 
57th  degree  ot  latitude,  on  all  ol  which  occasions  they 
took  possession  of  the  couutry,  in  the  name  of  their 


sovereign,  according  to  a prescribed  regulation;  ee 
lebrating  mass,  reading  d iiralions  asserting  the 
right  of  Spain  to  the  territory,  and  erecting  cros-es. 
with  inscriptions,  to  commemorate  the  event.  Some 
of  these  crosses  were  afterwards  found  standing,  by 
Brilish  navigators.  In  relation  to  these  voyages, 
Baron  Humboldt  says  “in  the  follow  ing  _ or,  (1775, 
after  that  of  Perez.)  a second  expedition  set  out 
from  San  Bias,  under  the  command  of  Heceta.  Ayala, 
and  Quadra.  Heceta  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Columbia,  called  it  the  Entrada  de  Heccla.  the 
peak  of  San  Jacinto,  (Mount  Edgecomb,)  near  Nor- 
folk bay,  and  the  fine  port  of  Bucareil.  I possess 
two  very  curious  small  maps,  engraved  in  1788, 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  give  tho  bearings] 
of  the  coast  from  the  27th  to  the  58th  degree  of  lati- 1 
tude,  as  they  were  discovered,  in  the  expedition  of 
Quadra.” 

In  the  face  of  these  mconteslible  facts,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  says,  “that  Captain  Cook  must  also 
be  considered  the  discoverer  of  Nootka  Sound,  in 
consequences  of  the  want  of  authenticity  in  the  al-  \ 
ledged  previous  discovery  of  that  port,  by  Perez.”- 
And,  yet,  Cook  did  not  even  sail  from  England  until 
the  12lh  July,  1776 — nearly  two  years  after  Perez  I 
had  made  this  discovery.  The  chief  object  of  Cook’s 
voyage  was  the  discovery  of  a northwest  passage,1 
and  he  never  landed  at  any  point  of  the  continent 
south  of  Nootka  Sound.  It.  is  true  that,  in  coast-  i 
ing  along  the  continent,  before  he  reached  this  place, ; 
he  had  observed  Cape  Flattery,  but  be  was  en- ! 
tircly  ignorant  that  this  was  the  southern  entrance  ! 
of  the  straits  of  Fuca.  In  his  journal  he  admits  I 
that  he  had  heard  some  account  of  the  Spanish  voy-  ■ 
ages  of  1774  and  1775,  before  he  lefl  England;  and 
it  is  beyond  question  that,  before  his  departure,  ac- 
counts of  the  voyage  of  Quadra  had  been  published, 
both  in  Madrid  and  London.  From  Nootka  Sound, : 
Cook  did  not  again  see  land  until  he  readied  the  57th 
degree  of  north  latitude. 

In  1787,  it  is  alleged  by  the  British  plenipoten-  | 
tiary  that  Captain  Berkeley,  a British  subject,  dis-; 
covered  the  straits  of  F uca;  but  these  straits  had  been 
discovered,  by  Juan  de  Fuca,  nearly  two  centuries 
before.  Besides,  if  there  had  been  any  merit  in  this 
discovery  of  Captain  Berkeley,  it  would  have  be- 
longed to  Austria,  in  whose  service  he  was,  and  un- 
der whose  colors  he  sailed,  and  cannot  be  appropria- 
ted by  Great  Britain. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  disco- 
veries of  Cook  and  Berkeley,  in  1778  and  1787,  are 
all  those  on  which  the  British  plenipotentiary  re- 
lies, previous  to  the  dale  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention,  in  October,  1790,  to  defeat  the  ancient 
Spanish  title  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

The  undersigned  will  now  take  a position  which 
cannot,  in- his  opinion,  be  successfully  assailed;  and 
this  is,  that  no  discovery,  exploration,  or  settlement, 
made  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  alter  the  date  of  the  Nootka  Sound  con- 
vention, and  before  it  was  terminated,  by  the  war 
of  1796,  can  be  invoked  by  that  power,  in  favor  of 
her  o*n  title,  or  against  the  title  of  Spain.  Even 
according  lo  the  British  construction  of  that  con- 
vention, the  sovereignty  over  the  territory  was  to 
remain  in  abeyance,  during  its  continuance,  as  well 
in  regard  to  Great  Britain  as  to  Spain.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  an  open  violation  of  faith  on 
the  part  ot  Great  Britain,  after  having  secured  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  her  by  the  convention,  to 
turn  round  against  her  partner,  and  perform  any  acts 
ca  Iculaled  to  divest  Spain  of  her  ultimate  sovereignty 
over  any  portion  of  the  country.  The  palpable  mean- 
ing of  I he  convention  was,  that  during  its  coni  i nuance 
the  rights  ot  the  respective  parlies,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  should  remain  just  as  they  had  ex- 
isted al  Its  commencement. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  not  justly 
chargeable  with  any  such  breach  of  faith.  (Jjpiain 
Vancouver  acted  without  instructions,  in  attempting 
lu  lake  possession  of  the  whole  northwestern  coast  of 
America,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  I his  officer, 
i sent  out  Jrom  England  lo  execute  the  convention,  did 
j not  carry  with  him  any  authority  to  violate  it,  in  this 
j outrageous  manner. 

| Without  this  treaty , he  would  have  been  a mere 
intruder ; under  it,, Great  Britain  had  a right  to  make 
discoveries  and  surveys,  not  thereby  to  acquire  title, 
burl  merely  to  unable  her  subjects  lo  select  spots  the 
most  advantageous  to  use  the  language  of  the  con- 
vention, “tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  com- 
merce with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making 
settlements  there.” 

tl  this  construction  of  the  Nootka  Sound  conven- 
tion be  correct — and  the  undersigned  does  not  per- 
ceive  how  it  can  he  questioned — then  Vancouver’s 
I passage  through  the  straits  of  Fuca,  in  1792,  and 
Alexander  Mackenzie’s  journey  across  the  continent, 

I in  1793,  can  never  tie  transformed  into  elements  ol 
1 title  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 


But  even  if  the  undersigned  could  be  mistaken  in 
these  positions,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  Cap- 
tain John  Kendrick,  in  the  American  sloop  Wash- 
ington, passed  through  the  straits  of  Fuca  in  1789, 
three  years  before  Captain  Vancouver,  performed 
the  same  voyage.  The  very  instructions  to  the  lat- 
ter, before  he  left  England,  in  January,  1791,  refer 
to  this  fact,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the 
British  government  by  Lieutenant  Meares,  who  has 
rendered  his  name  so  notorious  by  its  connexion 
with  the  transactions  preceding  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  the 
whole  southern  division  of  the  slraits  had  been  ex- 
plored by  the  Spanish  navigators,  Elisa  andQuimper 
— the  first  in  1790  and  the  latter  in  1791. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  pe.rceived 
how  little  reason  the  British  plenipotentiary  has  for 
stating  that  his  government  has,  “as  far  as  relates  to 
Vancouver’s  Island,  as  complete  a case  of  discovery, 
exploration,  and  settlement,  as  can  well  be  present- 
ed, giving  Great  Britain,  in  any  arrangement  that 
may  be  m ade  with  regard  to  the  territory  in  dispute, 
the  strongest  possible  claim  to  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  that  island.” 

The  discovery  thus  relied  upon  is  that  of  Nootka 
Sound,  by  Cook,  in  1776:  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  port  was  first  discovered  by  Perez, 
in  1774  The  exploration  is  that  by  Vancouver,  in 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Fuca,  in  1792,  and 
examining  the  coasts  of  the  territory  in  dispute, 
when  De  Fuca  himself  had  passed  through  these 
straits  in  1592,  and  Kendrick  again  in  1789;  and  a 
complete  examination  of  the  western  coast  had  been 
made  m 1774  and  1775,  both  by  Perez  and  Quadra. 
As  to  possession,  if  Meares  was  ever  actually  re- 
stored to  bia  possessions  al  Nootka  Sound,  whatever 
these  may  have  been,  the  undersigned  has  never 
seen  any  evidence  of  the  fact.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  journals  of  Vancouver,  although  this  officer 
was  sent  from  England  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
witnessing  such  a restoration.  The  undersigned 
knows  not  whether  any  new  understanding  took 
place  between  the  British  and  Spanish  governments 
on  this  subject;  but  one  fact  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  Spaniards  continued  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Nootka  Sound  until  the  year 
1795,  when  they  voluntarily  abandoned  the  place. — 
Great  Britain  has  never  at  any  time  since  occupied 
this  or  any  other  position  on  Vancouver’s  Island. — 
Thus,  on  the  score  of  either  discovery,  exploration, 
or  possession,  this  Eland  seems  to  be  the  very  last 
portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute  to  which  she  can 
assert  a just  claim. 

In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  were  proceed- 
ing with  the  discoveries  which  served  to  complete 
ami  confirm  the  Spanish  American  title  to  the  whole 
of  the  disputed  territory. 

Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  June,  1789,  in  the  sloop 
Washington,  first  explored  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Captain  John 
Kendrick — having  in  the  meantime  surrendered  the 
command  of  the  Columbia  to  Captain  Gray — sailed, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  in  ttie  sloop  Washington, 
entirely  through  the  stiaits  of  Fuca. 

In  1791,  Captain  Gray  returned  to  the  North  Pa- 
cific in  the  Columbia;  and  m the  summer  of  that  year 
examined  many  of  the  inlets  and  passages  between 
the  54th  and  56th  degrees  of  latitude,  which  the  un- 
dersigned considers  it  unnecessary  to  specify. 

On  the  7th  May,  1792,  he  discovered  and  entered 
Bulfinch’s  harbor,  where  he  remained  at  anchor  three 
days  trading  with  the  Indians. 

On  the  11th  May,  1792,  Captain  Gray  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  completed  his  discove- 
ry of  that  great  river.  This  river"  had  been  long 
sought  in  vain  by  former  navigators.  Both  Meares 
and  Vancouver,  after  examination,  had  denied  its 
existence.  Thus  is  the  world  indebted  to  the  enter- 
prise, perseverance,  and  intelligence  of  an  Ameri- 
can captain  of  a trading  vessel  lor  their  first  know- 
ledge of  this,  the  greatest  river  on  the  weslerncoast 
of  America — a river  whose  head  springs  flow  from  the 
gorges  of  the  llicky  Mountains,  and  whose  branches 
extend  from  the  42d  to  the  53d  parallels  of  latitude. 
This  was  the  last  and  most  important  discovery  on 
the  coast,  and  has  perpetuated  the  name  of  Robert 
Gray.  In  all  luture  time,  this  great  river  will  bear 
the  name  of  his  vessel. 

It  is  true  that.  Bruno  Heceta,  in  the  year  1775,  had 
been  opposite  the  bay  of  the  Columbia;  and  the  cur- 
rents and  eddies  of  the  water  caused  him  as  he  re- 
marks, to  believe  that  this  was  “the  mouth  of  some 
great  river,  or  of  some  passage  to  another  sea;”  and 
his  opinion  seems  decidedly  to  have  been  that  this 
was  the  opening  of  the  strait  discovered  by  Juan  de 
Fuca  in  1592.  To  use  his  own  language:  “Not- 

withstanding  the  great  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion ol  this  bay  and  the  passage  mentioned  by  De 
Fuca,  I have  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  they 
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may  be  t he  same  having  observed  equal  or  greater 
differences  in  latitudes  of  other  capes  and  port-  on 
tins  e ,ast,  as  1 shall  show  at  its  proi»-r  time;  and  in 
all  eases  the  latitudes  thus  assigned  are  higher  than 
th«*  rea  I • »nt?s  ” 

H'c-t  eta.  from  his  own  declaration,  had  never  eri- 
ten  d the  Columbia;  and  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
the  opening  was  the  mouth  of  a river  or  an  arm  of 
the  sea;  and  subsequent  examinations  of  the  coast 
by  other  navigators  had  rendered  the  opinion  univer- 
sal that  no  such  river  existed,  when  Gray  first  bore 
the  American  flag  across  its  bar,  sailed  up  its  chan- 
nel for  twenty-five  miles,  and  remained  in  the  river 
nine  days,  trading  with  the  Indians. 

The  British  plenipotentiary  attempts  to  depreciate 
the  value  to  the  United  States  of  Gray’s  discovery, 
because  his  ship  (the  Columbia,)  was  a trading  not 
a national  vessel.  As  he  furnishes  no  reason  for  this 
distinction,  the  undersigned  will  confine  himself  to 
the  remark  that  a merchant  vessel  bears  the  flag  of 
her  country  at  her  mast  head,  and  continues  under 
its  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  she 
had  been  commissioned  lor  the  express  purpose 
of  making  discoveries.  Besides,  beyond  all  doubt, 
this  discovery  was  made  bv  Gray;  and  to  what  na- 
tion could  the  benefit  of  it  belong,  unless  it  be  to 
the  United  States?  Certainly  not  to  Great  Britain. 
And  if  to  Spain  the  United  States  are  now  her  repre- 
sentati  ve. 

Nor  does  the  undersigned  perceive  in  what  manner 
the  value  of  this  great  discovery  can  be  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  first  published  to  the  world 
through  the  journal  of  Captain  Vancouver,  a British 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  its  authenticity  being 
thus  acknowledged  by  the  party  having  an  adverse  in- 
terest, is  more  firmly  established  than  if  it  had  been 
first  published  in  the  United  States. 

From  a careful  examination  and  review  of  the 
subject,  the  undersigned  ventures  the  assertion,  that 
to  Spain  and  the  United  States  belong  all  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
south  of  the  Russian  line,  not  a spot  of  which,  un- 
less it  may  have  been  the  shores  of  some  of  the 
interior  bays  and  inlets,  after  the  entrance  to  them 
had  been  known,  was  ever  beheld  by  British  sub- 
jects, until  after  it  had  been  seen  or  touched  by  a 
Spaniard  or  an  American.  Spain  proceeded  in  this 
work  of  discovery,  not  as  a means  of  acquiring  title, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  surveying  ter- 
ritory to  which  she  believed  she  had  an  incontesta- 
ble right.  This  title  had  been  sanctioned  for  centuries 
by  the  acknowledgment  or  acquiescence  of  all  the 
European  powers.  The  United  States  alone  could 
have  disputed  this  title,  and  that  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  region  watered  by  the  Columbia.  The  Span- 
ish and  American  titles,  now  united  by  the  Florida 
treaty,  cannot  be  justly  resisted  by  Great  Britain. — 
Considered  together,  they  constitute  a perfect  title 
to  the  whole  territory  in  dispute,  ever  since  the  11th 
May,  1792,  when  Captain  Gray  passed  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia;  which  he  had  observed  in 
August  1788. 

The  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  show  that 
this  title  of  the  United  States,  at  least  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Columbia, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  solemn  and  une- 
quivocal acts  of  the  British  government. 

After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition under  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke;  who,  in  1805, 
first  explored  the  Columbia,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  preparatory  to  the  occupation  of  the  territory 
by  the  United  States. 

in  1811,  the  settlement  at  Astoria  was  made  by  the 
Americans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  several 
other  posts  were  established  in  the  interior  along  ils 
banks.  The  war  of  1812  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  thus  found  the  latter  in  peace- 
able^ possession  of  that  region.  Astoria  was  cap 
tured  by  Great  Britain  during  this  war.  The  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent  in  December,  1814, 
provided  that  “all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  j 
whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other,  | 
during  the  war,”  &c.,  &c.,  “shall  be  restored  with- 
out delay.”  In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  Great  Britain  restored  Astoria  to  the  United 
States;  and  thus  admitted  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
not  only  that  it  had  been  an  American  territory  or 
possession  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  j 
that  it  had  been  captured  by  British  arms  during  its  I 
continuance.  It  is  now  loo  late  to  gainsay  or  ex- 
plain away  these  facts.  Both  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  the  acts  of  the  British  government  under  it,  dis- 
prove the  allegations  of  the  British  plenipotentiary,  J 
that  Astoria  passed  “into  British  hands  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  it,”  and  “that  it 
was  restored  to  the  United  States,  in  1818,  with  cer-  j 
tain  well  authenticated  reservations.” 

In  reply  to  the  first  ot  these  allegations,  it  is  true  j 
that  the  agents  df  the  (American)  Pacific  Fur  com- 1 


pany,  before  the  capture  of  Astoria,  on  the  16th 
; October,  1813,  had  transferred  all  that  they  could 
I .ransfer — the  private  property  of  the  company— to 
! the  (British)  Northwest  company;  but  it  u ill  scarce- 
ly, he  contended  that  such  ari  arrangement  eould 
impair  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
the  territory.  Accordingly,  the  American  flag  was 
! still  kept  flying  over  the  fort  until  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  when  it  was  captured  by  his  majesty’s 
sloop  of  war  Rackoon,  and  the  British  flag  was  then 
substituted. 

That  it  was  not  restored  to  the  United  States 
“with  certain  well  authenticated  reservations”  fully 
appears  from  the  act  of  restoration  itsell,  bearing 
date  6th  October,  1818.  This  is  as  absolute  and  un 
conditional  as  the  English  language  can  make  it. — 
That  this  was  according  to  the  intention  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  clearly  appears  from  his  previous  ad- 
mission to  Mr.  Rush  of  the  right  of  the  Americans 
to  be  reinstated,  and  to  be  the  party  in  possession 
while  treating  on  the  title.  If  British  ministers  af 
terwards,  in  despatches  to  their  own  agents,  the 
contents  of  which  were  not  communicated  to  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates,  thought  proper  to 
protest  against  our  title,  these  were,  in  effect,  but 
mere  mental  reservations,  which  could  not  affect  the 
validity  of  their  own  solemn  and  unconditional  act 
'of  restoration. 

But  the  British  plenipotentiary,  notwithstanding 
the  American  discovery  of  the  Columbia  by  Captain 
Gray,  and  the  exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  of 
several  of  its  branches,  from  their  sources  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  its  main  channel  to  the 
ocean,  contends  that  because  Thompson,  a British 
subject  in  the  employment  of  the  Northwest  com- 
pany, was  the  first  who  navigated  the  northern 
branch  of  that  river,  the  British  government  thereby 
acquired  certain  rights  against  the  United  States, 
the  extent  of  which  he  does  not  undertake  lo  speci- 
fy.  In  other  words,  that  after  one  nation  had  disco- 
vered and  explored  a great  river,  and  several  tribu- 
taries, and  made  settlements  on  its  banks,  another 
nation,  if  it  could  find  a single  branch  on  its  head 
waters  which  had  not  been  actually  explored,  might 
appropriate,  to  itself  this  branch,  together  with  the 
adjacent  territory.  If  this  could  have  been  done,  it 
would  have  produced  perpetual  strife  and  collision 
among  the  nations  after  the  discovery  of  America. 
It  would  have  violated  the  wise  principle  conse- 
crated by  the  practice  of  nations,  which  gives  the 
valley  drained  by  a river  and  its  branches  to  the  na- 
tion which  had  first  discovered  and  appropriated  its 
mouth. 

But,  for  another  reason,  this  alleged  discovery  of 
Thompson  has  no  merits  whatever.  His  journey 
was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Northwest  com- 
pany, for  the  mere  purpose  of  anticipating  the  Unit 
ed  Slates  in  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia— a territory  lo  which  no  nation,  unless  it  may 
have  been  Spain,  could,  with  any  show  of  justice, 
dispute  their  right.  They  had  acquired  it  by  disco- 
very and  by  exploration,  and  were  now  in  the  act  of 
taking  possession.  It  was  in  an  enterprise  under- 
taken for  such  a purpose,  that  Thompson,  in  hasten- 
ing from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  de- 
scended the  north,  arbitrarily  assumed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  be  the  main  branch  of  this  river.  The  pe- 
riod was  far  too  late  to  impair  the  title  of  either 
Spam  or  the  United  States  by  any  such  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  Thompson  on  his  return,  was  accompanied 
by  a party  from  Astoria,  under  Mr.  David  Stuart, 
who  established  a post  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Okmagan  with  the  north  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
about  six  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

In  the  next  year  (1812)  a second  trading  post 
was  established  by  a party  from  Astoria,  on  the 
Spokan,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
ocean. 

It  thus  appears  that,  previous  to  the  capture  of 
Astoria  by  the  British,  the  Americans  had  extended 
their  possessions  up  the  Columbia  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mere  intrusion  of  the  Northwest 
company  into  this  territory,  and  the  establishment  of 
two  or  three  Lrading  posts,  in  1811  and  1812,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  river,  can  surely  not  interfere 
with,  or  impair  the  Spanish  American  title.  What 
this  company  may  have  done  in  the  intermediate 
period  until  20th  October,  1818 — ihe  date  of  the  first 
treaty  of  joint  occupation — is  unknown  to  the  un- 
dersigned, from  the  impenetrable  mystery  in  which 
they  have  veiled  their  proceedings.  Alter  the  date 
of  this  treaty,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United 
States  could  have  performed  any  act  affecting  their 
claims  to  the  disputed  territory. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  then,  Great  Britain  cannot 
rest  her  claims  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
upon  discovery.  As  little  will  her  single  claim  by 
settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  avail  her.  Even  Bel- 


sham,  her  own  historian,  forty  years  ago,  declared 
it  to  be  certaid,  from  the  most  authentic  information, 
“that  the  Spanish  flag  flying  at  Nootka  was  never 
struck,  and  that  the  territory  has  been  virtually  re- 
linquished by  Great  Britain.” 

The  agents  of  the  Northwest  company,  penetrating 
the  continent  from  Canada,  in  1806,  established  their 
first  trading  post  west  of  the  R.ocky  Mountains,  at 
Frazier’s  lake,  in  the  54th  degree  of  latitude;  and 
this,  with  the  trading  posts  established  by  Thompson 
— to  which  the  undersigned  has  just  adverted — and 
possibly  some  others  afterwards,  previous  to  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  constitutes  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  by 
actual  settlement. 

Upon  the  whole:  from  the  most  careful  and  ample 
examination  which  the  undersigned  has  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  the  subject,  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
Spanish  American  title,  now  held  by  the  United 
States,  embracing  the  whole  territory  between  the 
parallels  of  42  degrees  and  54  degrees  40  min.,  is 
the  best  title  in  existence  lo  this  entire  region;  and 
that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  any  portion  of  it 
has  no  sufficient  foundation.  Even  British  geogra- 
phers have  not  doubted  our  title  to  the  territory  in 
dispute.  There  is  a large  and  splendid  globe  now  in 
the  department  of  state,  recently  received  from  Lon- 
don, and  published  by  Maiby  and  company,  “manu- 
facturers and  publishers  to  the  society  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  know  ledge,”  which  assigns  this  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  such  was  and  still  is  the  opinion 
of  the  president,  yet,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
and  concession,  and  in  deference  to  the  action  of  his 
predecessors,  the  undersigned,  in  obedience  to  his 
instructions,  proposed  to  the  British  plenipotentiary 
to  settle  the  controversy  by  dividing  the  territory  in 
dispute  by  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any 
porL  or  ports  on  Vancouver’s  Island,  south  of  this 
latitude,  which  the  British  government  might  desire. 
The  British  plenipotentiary  has  correctly  suggested 
that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  was 
not  embraced  in  this  proposal  to  Great  Britain;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  free  ports  on  the  souths 
ern  extremity  of  this  island  had  not  beep  included 
former  offers. 

Such  a propo  ition  as  that  which  has  been  made, 
never  would  have  been  authorised  by  the  president 
had  this  been  a new  question. 

Upon  his  accession  to  office,  he  found  the  present 
negotiation  pending.  It  had  been  instituted  in  the 
spirit  and  upon  the  principle  of  compromise.  Its 
object,  as  avowed  by  the  negotiators,  was  not  to  de- 
mand ihe  whole  territory  in  dispute  for  either  coun- 
try; but,  in  the  language  of  the  first  protocol,  “to 
treat  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two  countries 
to  the  Oregon  territory,  with  the  view  to  establish  a 
permanent  boundary  between  them,  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.” 

Placed  in  tins  position,  and  considering  that  presi- 
dents Monroe  and  Adams  had,  on  former  occasions, 
offered  to  divide  the  territory  in  dispute  by  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  ab- 
ruptly to  arrest  the  negotiation,  but  so  far  to  yield 
his  own  opinion  as  once  more  to  make  a similar 
offer. 

Not  only  respect  for  the  conduct  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  a sincere  and  anxious  desire  to  promote 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  countries  in- 
fluenced him  to  pursue  this  course.  The  Oregon 
question  presents  the  only  intervening  cloud  which 
intercepts  the  prospect  of  a long  career  of  mutual 
friendship  and  beneficial  commerce  between  the  two 
nations,  and  111  is  cloud  he  desired  to  remove. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  president 
to  offer  a proposition  so  liberal  to  Great  Britain. 

And  how  has  this  proposition  been  received  by  the 
British  plenipotentiary?  It  has  been  rejected  with- 
out even  a reference  to  his  own  government.  Nay, 
more,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  to  use  his  own 
language,  “trusts  that  the  American  plenipotentiary 
will  be  prepared  to  offer  some  further  proposal  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  more  consistent 
with  fairness  and  equity,  and  loitkthe  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  Lite  British  government." 

Under  such  c.rcuinstances  the  undersigned  is  in- 
structed, by  the  president,  to  say,  that  he  owes  it  to 
his  own  country,  and  a just  appreciation  of  her  title 
to  the  Oregon  territory,  to  withdraw  the  proposition 
to  the  British  government,  which  had  been  made 
under  iiis  direction;  and  it  is  hereby  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

In  taking  this  necessary  step,  the  president  still 
cherishes  the  hope  that  this  long  pending  controversy 
may  yet  be  finally  adjusted,  in  such  a manner  as  not 
to  disturb  the  peace  or  interrupt  the  harmony  now 
so  happily  subsisting  between  the  two  rations. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself,  &c. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  Pakenham,  &o. 
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“YEARS  ROLL  ON.’’ 

The  year  1845,  is  buried  will)  those  beyond  the  flood. 
Its  heroes  and  its  events  are  turned  over  to  the  histori 
an.  They  have  made  their  utaik  upon  the  great  cycle 
of  time  and  have  now  passed  forever. 

The  year  1846,  is  here-  “Young”  1346, — as  full  of 
life,  and  vigor,  and  hopes,  and  promises,  as  any  ol 
his  predecessors. 

Let  it  be  i he  task  of  each  one  for  himself,  to  contri- 
bute his  mite  towards  fulfilling  the  gracious  destiny 
which  a wise  Providence  has  afforded  ample  means  for 
rendering  it, — a year  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  living 
family  with  which  this  earthly  ball,  for  the  time  being, 
ispeopltd.  Let  liberality,— let  charity,  in  all  its  high 
and  holy  acceptations,  abound,  by  cheerful  contri- 
butions to  the  family  happiness  from  each  intelligent 
being  upon  die  surface  of  our  globe, — and  vvliat  a para- 
dise we  might  make  of  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  mil- 
lions? What  a inillitieum  would  such  a disposition  ush- 
er in? 

Each  year  lias  its  errand  assigned.  Man,  too,  has  his 
duties  in  its  routine.  These  he  must  perform,  or  an. 
swer  lor  the  neglect.  Lei  no  one  hope  toexeme  him- 
self. Eaeli  one  lias  his  several  task,— -all  designed  to  work 
together  for  the  general,  as  well  as  individual  good  — 
The  aggregate  suffers  if  but  a mi  e be  extracted.  The 
machinery  of  socieiy  may  be  deranged,  like  that  of  a 
watch,  by  the  improper  interposition  of  a hair. 

but  tins  is  die  season  for  joyous  gratuit  ous,  for  greet- 
ings and  festivities;  let  us  nut  attempt  to  divert  the  agree- 
able tide.  Life  requires  its  pleasantries.  The  heart  or 
head  may  be  suspected  of  being  wrong,  that  it  fuses  to 
admit  innocent  impulses  to  happiness.  May  all, — espe- 
cially may  every  reader  of  the  JN'aiional  Register  have 
his  full  propurnou  of  the  blessings  with  which  the  new 
year,  and  each  day  of  each  succeeding  year,  comes 
freighted  touur  world. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIkS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Great  Britain  and  brazil  Plenipotentiaries 
have  been  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Great 
Jii Haiti  ami  brazil  to  negotiate  at  Rio  Janeiro  for 
the  conclusion  of  a convention  which  may  promote 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

Consuls.  The  President  of  tne  Ecuador  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  Seth  Bryant,  esq.  consul  of  Ecua- 
dor lor  the  port  of  Boston,  and  Murat  Wiliis,  esq. 
for  the  port  ul  Norfolk. 

Territorial  jurisdiction.  Sullivan's  Island  The 
South  Carolina  legislature  have  agreed  to  so  much  of 
the  governor’s  message  as  relates  to  ceding  of  cer- 
tain sites  to  the  general  government,  on  Sullivan’s 
Island,  in  the  haruor  o!  Charleston. 

Lf.gal  decision  Illinois  lax  lilies.  Judge  pope, 
of  the  Uniieu  Stales  district  court  for  Illinois,  has 
dettdeu,  in  a case  w here  a tax  title  was  set  up  against 
a patentee,  that  a sale  made  under  the  revenue  law 

ol  4838  aim  Jb39,  where  the  sale  had  been  made  by 
one  snenfi  ami  the  deed  executed  by  his  successor 
in  office,  was  invalid  and  conterred  no  title;  theie 
being  no  authority  in  the  act  for  the  second  sheriff 
to  execute  a deeu  lor  lands  sold  by  his  predects  or. 
The  uecisiun,  if  sustained  by  the  United  Stales  su- 
preme court,  will  affect  many  titles  throughout  the 
stale. 

Revenue  service.  A report  of  the  Revenue  Ma- 
rine Service  was  laid  beloie  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  the  17ch  December,  giving  the  estimated 
expenditures  ol  mat  service  lor  1845,  from  which  it 
appears  that  exclusive  ol  llie  construction  of  steamers 
and  including  the  pay  of  officers  and  crews,  rations, 
supplies,  iic.  at  $229,8b(>  2b, 

The  expenditure  on  revenue  boats,  (skiffs  and 
row  boats),  during  this  year  was  lor  198 

. $71,060  00 

New  boats  and  repairs,  3,163  49 

$74,223  41/ 


The  number  of  schooners  employed  in  this  service 
is  13,  of  from  90  to  150  tons  each. 

Tne  number  of  boats  is  175. 

The  expenditure  upon  iron  revenue  steamers,  in- 
cluding construction,  alterations,  sails,  ringing,  ar- 
mament, furniture,  outfits  of  every  description,  com- 
mencing in  April,  1843,  and  up  to  the  date  of  the 
report,  amounted  to  $620,621  for  the  eight  boats — 
the  amount  expended  on  each  boat  may  be  seen  on 
page  256,  of  this  volume. 

The  report  condemns  emphatically  all  the  experi- 
ments and  plans  which  have  been  tried,  and  recom- 
mends strongly  tiie  old  original  side  wheels.  It  also 
strongly  recommends  iron  as  the  material  of  which 
to  construct  steamers. 

Coast  survey.  On  the  same  day  was  laid  before 
the  house  the  report  on  the  coast  survey.  The  es- 
timate of  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work  for  the  ensuing  year,  is  $111,000. 

army  journal. 

Army  of  Occupation.  A New  Orleaus  correspon- 
dent ol  the  Charleston  Courier  says  in  one  of  his  late 
letters — “1  have  just  seen  a letter  from  an  officer  of 
the  United  Slates  army  at  Cot  pus  Christi,  which 
gives  a dreadful  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  there 
He  says  the  place  is  crowded  wiih  outlaws,  thieves, 
and  murderers,  who  daily  commit  robbery  and  mur- 
der with  impunity;  that  over  thirty  grog  shops  have 
been  opened  by  the  vultures  who  follow  the  army  to 
prey  on  the  poor  soldiers;  that  two  men,  one  be- 
longing to  the  4th  and  the  other  to  the  24  artillery, 
w ere  recently  murdered,  and  others  have  been  drug- 
ged and  robbed;  that  the  country  being  in  dispute, 
there  are  no  civil  officers,  and  that  much  chagrin  is 
felt  that  gen.  Taylor  has  taken  no  steps  to  discover 
the  murderers  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs. 

“The  writer  says  it  ha3  excited  some  surprise  that 
general  Taylor  has  not  proclaimed  martial  law,  but 
according  to  his  belief,  tv  is  not  for  want  of  firmness 
or  lack  of  feeling  for  his  command  t fiat  the  general 
has  so  acted,  but  because  he  is  fettered  by  the  de- 
partment at  Washington,  which  has  already  given 
sufficient  proof  of  its  utter  incapability.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  represent  the  situation  of  the  army  as 
truly  deplorable.  He  says  that  while  by  day  the 
men  suffer  from  the  sultry  heal,  at  night  they  are 
nearly  perished  with  cold;  that  the  tents  provided 
them  are  worthless  and  no  protection  against  the 
drenching  rams;  that  dysentery  and  catarrhal  fever 
have  made  sad  havoc  among  the  troops;  that  one 
third  of  them  are  now  on  the  sick  list,  and  not  one 
fifth  have  escaped  sickness  altogether. 

Mucii  murmuring,  he  says,  is  now  heard  in  the 
camp  at  the  unnecessary  hardships  endured.  Only- 
wood  enough  for  cooking  purposes  is  supplied  by  the 
quartermaster,  none  being  allowed  for  camp  fires, 
and  the  men  have  to  sit  shivering  with  cold  in  their 
wet  tenls,  when  not  on  duty  or  drill,  while  ever  and 
anon  a comrade  is  hurried  to  his  final  resting  place. 
Truly,  this  is  a stale  of  things  of  which  we  had  no 
idea,  especially  as  the  newspapers  have  been  con 
stanlly  stating  that  the  army  was  in  fine  health. — 
Some  measures  should  be  at  once  adopted  to  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of.  It  is  to  oe  hoped  the  situa- 
tion of  the  troops  at  Cm  pus  Christi  will  he  brought 
to  the  notice  of  congress,  and  if  the  facts  are  as  sta* 1- 
ed,  which  1 fully  believe,  that  a severe  reprimand 
will  be  administered  to  those  who  are  answerable.” 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Constitution , U.  S.  frigate.  Extract  from  the  letter 
ofeapt.  John  Percival,  dated  Canton  river,  Aug.  13. 
1845— “Upon  bearing  of  the  late  disastrous  fire  at 
Pittsburg,  Penn,  the  particulars  of  which  I need 
not  go  over,  1 staled  to  the  crew  of  the  ship,  under 
my  command,  the  cii cumstances,  and  that  1 had  no 
doubt  that  any  sum  that  might  be  raised  by  them, 
would  be  thankfully -received  by  those  who  stood  in 
need  ol  assistance  and  had  suffered  by  that  latastru- 
piie.  1 a in  proud  to  say,  that  me  crew  to  a mao, 
came  forward  and  subscribed  such  sums  as  their 
circumstances  would  admit.  '1  lie  amount  thus  ob- 
lauitd  was  $1,729,  with  which  1 purchased  a draft 
on  Boston  lor  $1,95U,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
suuscripliou  taned  on  board  the  frigate  Con  tnot  on, 
f,  r the  reiiel  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  fire  at  Pitts- 
burg.” 


“I  beg  you  will  collect  the  amount  and  pay  it  to 
the  proper  person  in  Pittsburg  authorised  to  receive 
money,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.” 

The  Cumberland,  U.  S.  Ligate,  is  at  Charlestown, 
(Mass.)  navy  yard,  nearly  ready  for  sea.  Com. 
Read  is  to  hoist  his  broad  pendant  on  board,  and 
capt.  Dulany  takes  command.  Lieut.  Btspharn,  1st 
lietit.  surgeon  Waters  Smith,  fleet  surgeon;  and  N. 
Wilson,  esq.  purser;  destined  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Boxer,  U S.  brig,  also  at  Charlestown,  is  to 
sail  lor  the  coast  of  Africa  in  a few  days. 

The  Lexington,  U.  S.  sloresinp,  commander  Ellison, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  211th  ult.  from  Pensacola 
— officers  and  crew  ail  well. 

The  Princeton,  U S.  steam  frigate,  immediately 
after  reaching  Boston  harbor  a few  days  since,  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Most  providentially  like 
the  unfortunate  Missouri  steamer,  she  was  in  port, 
and  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished.  Fault  rests 
somewhere  or  in  something. 

A naval  court  of  inquiry  has  been  ordered  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  on  board  the  steam  frigate 
Princeton,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  late  fire 
on  hoard  that  ship.  It  is  composed  of  commodore 
Downes,  commanders  Jticholson  and  Crowninshield, 
and  purser  Waldron  as  judge  advocate. 

It  is  said  the  Princeton  is  to  be  taken  into  the  dry 
dock  and  her  boilers  repaired. 

Gulf  squadron.  The  Lexington,  U.  S.  store  ship, 
arrived  at  N.  York  on  the  27th  ult.  from  Pensacola. 
She  left  tiiere  the  U.  S.  sloop  Falmouth,  steam  frigate 
Mississippi,  sloop  John  Adams,  and  brigs  Lawrence  and 
Bainbridge.  The  Saratoga  sailed  a week  before  the 
L.  under  sealed  orders.  The  Sf.  Mary's  was  on  a 
cruise  down  the  gulf. 

Pacific  squadron.  An  extract  of  a letter  dated  at 
Lima  on  the  7th  of  September  stales  that  the  United 
Stales  squadron  have  all  left  there  for  Honolulu,  to 
take  in  provisions,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico.  The  country  remained  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  was  likely  to  remain  so,  unless  a 
disturbance  should  take  place  with  Bolivia,  of  which 
there  was  some  appearance. 

National  institute.  Paris,  October  30,  1845. — 
To  Francis  Marlcoc,  jr.  esq. 

Corresponding  secretary  of  the  Nulional  Institute: 

My  dear  sir — I have  the  honor  to  enclose  here- 
with the  list  of  the  collection  of  books,  medals,  &c. 
given  to  inc  for  the  National  Institute,  which  I have 
been  keeping,  waiting  for  your  directions,  and  which 
I now  send  to  the  honorable  senator,  Reverdy  John- 
son, who  saw  it  incumbering  my  office,  and  who  ge- 
nerously offered  himself  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
expenses  of  packing  up,  transportation,  &c.  This 
gentleman  will  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting personally  to  the  National  lustitute  the  case 
containing  this  collection. 

From  the  accompanying  list  the  National  Institute 
will  perceive  that  1 am  constantly  thinking  and  work- 
ing as  much  as  it  is  in  my  humble  sphere  to  promote 
its  welfare,  and  that  its  influence  is  daily  increasing, 
with  increasing  esteem  and  respect  lor  the  govern- 
ment and  scientific  powers  of  the  netv  woild. 

The  moment  congreess  will  have  secured  its  per- 
manent existence,  offerings  and  presents  from  all 
parts  of  the  wnrld  will  arrive  in  Washington,  as  a 
proof  of  the  general  sympathy  felt  everywhere  for 
the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  United  Slates,  as  well 
as  a proof  the  iridispensableness  of  the  existence  of 
such  a central  scientific  establishment. 

Allow  me  to  repeat,  what  I have  nevp»ceased  to 
say  in  all  my  letters,  that  all  these  offerings  are  made 
to  the  American  nation,  tepresented  by  the  National 
Institute — lhal  if  such  estab.ishment  did  not  exist, 
the  works  which  I procure  1 never  should  have  re- 
ceived. 

May  the  noble,  warm  hearted,  and  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  this  present  congress  li-ten  to  the  hurnb  e 
suggestion  which  my  lung  experience  and  my  devo- 
tion to  t tie  glory  ol  your  great  country  encourage 
me  to  make  ihetn;  and  surely  the  National  Institute 
..iii  become  the  powerful  medium,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  United  States,  will  spread  itself  all 
over  the  world.  Such  is  my  ardent  prayer,  and  the 
constant  aim  of  my  labors  aud  sacrifices. 

You  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  National  Institute 
does  not  possess  a belter  and  mote  deTjted  friend 
than  your  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

Alexandre  Vattemarb. 
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Invention. 


Harbor  defence.  The  New  York  pa- 
mrs  furnish  accounts  of  an  apparatus  of  great  power, 
which  is  said  to  be  simply  a modification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sling,  applied  to  machinery,  in  connec_ 

tion  with  a tube  or  gun,  throwing  out  a discharge  ot 
thirty  balls  a minute,  for  hours  together.  1 he  ma- 
chine is  so  constructed  that  on  putting  in  at  one  end 
the  balls  to  be  discharged,  a rotary  motion  is  pro 
duced  by  means  of  a crank,  and,  by  a few  rapid  re- 
volutions, each  ball  receives  a force  and  momentum 
eaual  to  that  communicated  by  any  quantity  of  gun- 
powder. When  this  has  been  done,  a slide  starts 
and  allows  each  ball  to  escape  in  succession  from 
the  chamber  into  a tube,  when  they  are  thrown  to 
almost  any  distance,  and  with  unerring  aim.  J he 
inventor  is  Mr.  McCartey,  a gentleman  connected 
with  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn.  A number  of  experi- 
ments were  recently  made  with  this  new  engine  of  de- 
struction, by  order  of  the  government,  and  are  said 
to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  distinguished 
persons  who  witnessed  them.  On  one  occasion  about 
twenty  pieces  of  solid  limber  were  united  together, 
forming  one  compact  body.  Against  this  piece  of 
wooden  breastwork,  Mr.  McCartey  opened  the  bat- 
tery of  his  piece  of  ordinance,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  whole  solid  breastwork  was  utterly  de- 
molished and  shivered  to  splinters,  by  the  powerful 
and  rapid  succession  of  discharges  upon  it. 

Human  life.  Interesting  statistics.  Among  the 
many  blessings  attendant  upon  improvements  in  the 
social  condition,  and  the  advances  of  our  race  in  in- 
telligence, is  the  prolongotion  of  human  life.  With 
the  increase  of  intelligence,  has  grown  up  a know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  health,  and  a regard  for 
them;  and,  commensurately  with  the  strides  of  sci- 
ence, have  we  acquired  the  means  of  arresting  dis- 
ease and  averting  its  ravages.  The  statistics  of  all 
civilized  countries,  showing  a gradual  lengthening  of 
life,  prove  the  correctness  of  the  assertion;  and  in  the 
U.  States,  additional  causes  render  this  fact  even 
more  certain,  if  need  be.  In  France,  the  average  age 
of  one  million  of  persons  who  died  during  the  revo- 
lution was  28  years  and  10  months.  In  the  Annuaire, 
for  1831,  Mathieu  gives, as  the  average  age,  31  years 
and  6 months.  In  one  century—from  1728  to  1828 — 
the  average  of  persons  dying  in  London  increased 
four  years  and  nine  months.  In  Geneva  there  has 
been  a constant  increase  of.  this  average  age  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  during  which  time  it 
has  nearly  doubled.  In  1560  it  was  21  years  two 
months  and  20  days;  in  1833,  40  years  8 months  and 
7 days.  The  test  which  statistics  generally  furnish 
in  this  point  is  the  per  cent,  of  annual  deaths  among 
the  numbers  of  the  living,  which,  in  most  countries, 
has  uniformly  diminished  within  the  last  century. 

. It  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  observe  what  con- 
stant and  well  defined  laws  large  bodies  of  people 
observe  in  living,  dying,  or  in  undergoing  any  change. 
The  census  of  1810,  compared  with  those  of  1820 
and  1830,  furnish  an  interesting  view  of  the  relative 
increase  of  age  and  prospects  of  age  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  table,  derived  from  the  re- 
turns of  those  years,  exhihits  the  average  increase 
over  forty  five  years  of  age,  first  in  aggregate,  and 
then  as  to  particular  states,  selected  at  random: 


United  States, 

Virginia, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 
New  York, 
Rhode  Island, 


that  the  population  of  the  United  States  axe  living 
under  influences"  tending  to  increase  the  length  ol 
life. 

Another  strikiug  fact  is  presented  from  the  same 
sources,  that  a much  greater  proportion  of  our  peo- 
ple die  in  the  early  and  youthlul  periods  of  life  than 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Europe.  This  may 
be  relerred  to  two  causes:  first  to  the  influence  of 
emigration,  which  brings  to  our  shores  a large  pre- 
ponderance of  the  youihlui;  and,  secondly  to  the 
greater  relative  proportion  of  births  in  the  Umied 
States.  The  first  ot  these  causes  is  just  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  it;  the  other  is  readily  accounted  for 
upon  a law  of  population — that  it  increases  as  the 
facilities  of  living  increase.  It  is  a proverb,  ‘•Where 
a loaf  is  added,  a man  is  born.”  Hence  we  observe 
that  the  more  recent  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
any  slate,  the  greater  the  ratio  of  population  below 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  the  greater  the  increase  of 
ratio  in  advanced  life. 


A practical  review  of  population  in  our  states  pre- 
sent's the  gratifying  fact  that  not  only  are  the  people 
of  this  country  foremost  in  the  great  works  of  hu- 
man progression  and  enterprise,  but  that  they  culti- 
vate in  an  eminent  degree  also  the  integral  elements 
of  happiness,  which  add  much  to  the  economy  of 
life.  Within  the  compass  of  our  union  we  have 


I think  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that,  from  the  first  planting  of  the  En- 
glish power  on  this  continent  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, no  permauent  plan  has  ever  been  adopted  or 
even  proposed  "by  authority  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Indian  race.  All  the  measures  of  the  colonial 
governments,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States, 


nearly  all  varieties  of  climate  and  as  many  of  topo- i (which  has,  by  the  federal  constitution,  exclusive 
graphical  sections.  We  have,  therefore,  the  means  ! jurisdiction  of  the  matter),  appear  to  have  had  solely 
of  testing,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  effects  of  habits  in  view  the  acquisition  ""'4 


of  life  and  condition  upon  the  duration  of  existence. 
The  results,  as  time  develops  them,  must  ever  prove 
of  interest.  [Phila.  Chronicle. 


Wat-bill  to  Oregon.  An  Oregon  emigrant  fur- 
nishes the  following  way-bill  to  Oregon:  Miles. 

From  Independence,  Missouri,  to  Blue,  at 
Burnett’s  trace, 

From  Blue  to  Big  Platte, 

Up  Platte, 

Up  the  same. 

Across  the  North  Fork  of  the  same, 

Up  North  Fork  to  Cedar  Grove, 

Up  the  same  to  Chimney, 

To  Scott’s  Bluffs, 

To  Fort  Laramie, 

From  Fort  Laramie  to  the  Big  Springs  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Hills, 

To  Keryen  North  Fork, 

To  the  crossing  of  the  same, 

To  Sweet  Water, 

Up  Sweet  Water  to  the  snow  on  the  Rocky 
Mountaians, 

To  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

To  the  waters  running  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 

To  Little  Sandy, 

To  Big  Sandy, 

To  Green  River, 

Down  the  same, 

To  Black  Fork  of  Green  River, 

To  Fort  Bridger, 

To  Koag  River, 

Down  the  same  to  the  hills  that  run  to  the 
same, 

Down  the  same  to  the  Great  Sandusky, 

To  Partinith,  first  waters  of  the  Columbia, 

To  Fort  Hall,  on  Snake  River, 

To  Partinith  again, 

To  Cock  Creek, 

To  Solonian’s  Falls, 

To  the  crossing  of  Snake  River, 

To  the  Boiling  Spring, 

Down  the  same  to  Fort  Barse, 

To  Burnt  River, 

Up  the  same, 

Across  to  Powder,  to  the  Lamepens, 

To  Grand  Round, 

To  Utilla  River,  over  Blue  Mount, 

To  Dr.  Whiteman’s, 
f’o  Walley-walley, 

From  Walley-walley  to  Dallas, 

From  Dallas  to  Vancouver, 


1800. 

1810. 

1620. 

343 

35.3 

36  8 

327 

36.1 

36.8 

49.2 

50.7 

54.4 

49.9 

54. 

59.2 

29  6 

312 

33.7 

27.4 

28.5 

32  6 

20.9 

25.7 

28.3 

29.9 

32.2 

389 

38.3 

42.4 

51.9 

31.8 

32.6 

36.5 

49.1 

51.6 

50.9 

nted  show, 

most  conclusively. 
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Whole  distance  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to 
Vancouver,  in  Oregon  is. 2,021  miles. 


INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Slockbritlge  Indians.  John  Quinney,  a member  of 
the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians,  who  emigrated  from 
this  county  to  Green  Bay  some  years  since,  is  now, 
we  understand,  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  endea 
vor  to  get  the  Jaw  of  last  session,  making  that  tribe 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  so  amended  as  to  allow 
such  of  them  as  desire  it,  to  become  citizens.  The 
tribe  is  now  in  difficulty  respecting  this  law,  it  having 
been  passed  on  the.  petition  of  the  younger  portion 
of  them:  two  thirds  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  be  oppos- 
ed to  it.  The  affairs  of  this  tribe  of  Indians  are  pe- 
culiarly entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  represen- 
tatives in  congress  from  this  slate,  their  original  ha- 
bitation, and  we  trust  that  this  subject  will  have 
their  considerate  attention. 

The  Indian  race.  The  respect  due  to  the  character 
of  the  venerable  writer  of  the  following  letter,  and 
to  his  long  experience  as  Indian  agent,  not  less  than 
thejc».  and  truly'philanlhropic  spnit  which  breathes 
and  glows  throughout  his  letter,  induces  us  to  bring 
it  as  conspicuously  as  we  can  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  " [.Mtf.  Lit. 

Piqua,  (Ohio),  December  4,  1845. 

Messers.  Gales  Seaton — In  the  Intelligencer  of 

the  26th  November,  under  the  editorial  head,  a wish 
is  expressed  that  some  competent  person  would  at 
this  time  furnish  the  public  with  a series  of  instruc- 
tive articles  on  Indian  affairs.  Without  claiming 
much  qualification  in  matters  of  the  kind,  I propose 
giving,  in  one  brief  view,  the  result  of  more  than 
thirty  years’  experience,  spent  among  the  Indians  of 
the  northwest. 


of  the  lands  and  homes  of 
the  natives,  and  removing  further  west,  out  of  our 
way,  the  owners  theieof.  No  one  seems  once  to 
have  thought  that  a perpetual  right  and  interest  in 
the  soil,  with  the  advantages  of  government,  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  civilization  and  preservation  of 
this  race,  as  well  as  every  other  race  of  man  upon 
the  earth.  The  want  of  these  two  things  has  been 
the  prominent  cause  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
25  ! the  Indians;  and  the  absence  of  government,  and  of 
25  j such  right  in  the  soil  as  is  possessed  by  our  own 
citizens,  will  continue,  as  it  has  done,  to  work  out 
their  destruction,  until  there  will  not  be  one  of  them 
left. 

Let  congress  give  the  Indians  a government  adapt- 
ed to  their  condition,  and,  my  life  for  it,  the  boon 
will  not  be  lost  on  them;  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Here  is  the  plan:  it  is  simple,  and  will  not 
be  expensive: 

A territoral  government,  exclusively  for  Indinas 
and  Indian  affairs,  to  be  established  southwest  of 
Missouri;  a governor  appointed  by  the  president  and 
senate;  a council,  to  be  composed  of  the  Indian 
agents,  (not  sub-agents)  for  the  time  being;  a repre- 
sentative branch,  all  the  members  of  which  to  be  of 
Indian  blood,  and  elecled  annually  by  the  different 
tribes  in  proportion  to  population;  each  delegate  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  so  many  dollars  per 
day  for  every  day’s  attendance,  and  the  same  allow- 
ance for  every  thirty  miles’  travel,  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  seat  of  government.  (1  believe  a 
central  spot  has  been  already  designated  for  the 
purpose.  A delegate  in  congress  would  obviously 
follow  a part  of  the  system.) 

This  embraces  the  outlines;  the  details  could  be 
easily  filled  up. 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  race  of  the  red  man 
should  be  saved,  something  of  the  kind  here  suggest- 
ed must  be  adopted.  They  have  nearly  all  been 

removed  west  at  our  bidding  and  for  our  benefit 

In  the  country  assigned  to  them  they  should  be  let 
alone,  and  no  more  attempts  made  to  purchase  their 
lands.  Honest,  lailhful  and  capable  agents,  and 
other  public  servants  among  them  should  not  be  re- 
moved. The  practice  of  removal  of  such  officers 
for  any  other  cause  than  crime  or  incouipetency, 
would  necessarily  be  fatal  to  any  plan  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  Indians.  None  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  trust  among  them  but  men  of  the  pu- 
rest character  in  morals,  capacity,  and  industry:  and 
all  such  should  be  compelled  Le  reside  habitually 
among  the  tribes  of  their  charge.  For  farmers  and 
instructors  in  the  domestic  arts,  I would,  from  long 
experience,  prefer  persons  from  the  society  of 
Friends,  on  account  of  their  sobriety,  industry,  and 
regular  orderly  habits,  and  because  the  Indians  have 
more  confidence  in  them  than  in  any  other  class  of 
our  people. 

The  present  long  session  of  congress  appears  to  be 
the  proper  time  to  begin  tins  work.  The  public 
mind  is  evidently  prepared  for  it,  and  the  Indians 
are  at  this  time  represented  at  Washington  by  in- 
telligent and  respectable  delegations  of  their  own 
people. 

We  owe  the  Indians  much  by  way  of  atonement 
for  the  manifold  evils  visited  upon  them  by  our  race; 
and  awful  will  be  our  responsibility  as  a nation,  be- 
fore God  and  man,  if  they  are  permitted  to  perish 
by  our  avarice,  parsimony,  or  neglect  ol  duly.  With 
great  respect  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  JOHNSTON. 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians. — The  V\  eslern  (Missouri)8 
Expositor,  of  the  6th,  says  that  five  hundred  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  Indians  passed  through  Inde- 
pendence, a few  days  since,  on  their  way  to  the 
lands  assigned  them  by  the  general  government. — 
They  travelled  on  cheerfully,  notwithstanding  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  stood  five  degrees  be- 
low zero.  It  was  reported  that  they  had  the  bodies 
of  two  or  three  children  with  them,  who  had  been 
frozen  to  dealh,  which  they  were  taken  to  their  new 
locations. 
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STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Marvland.  The  legislature  assembled  at  Annapo- 
lis on  the  29th  Dec.  in  annual  session. 

The  senate.  'Fhe  members  were  nearly  all  in  at- 
tendance. The  senate  organized  by  re-electing  Wm. 
Williams,  Esq.  for  president;  Joseph  H.  Nicholson, 
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Esq.  for  chief  clerk;  John  N.  Watkins,  E<q  as-  triotism  and  judgment,  1 shall  co-operate  with  you 
sistant  clerk,  and  also  re-electing  to  all  the  other  to  (he  utmost  of  my  ability,  to  promote  the  welfare 
offices  the  same  persons  that  served  last  session.  of  our  constituents,  and  in  peace  or  id ar,  to  maintain 

The  house  of  delegates,  by  ballot  elected  J.  G.  the  honor  of  our  stale.” 

Waters,  Esq.,  of  Somerset  county,  whig,  for  speak- 1 Finances  and  State  Debt. 

er.  He  received  41  votes.  Mr.  Biser,  of  Frederick  I The  message  of  Governor  Pratt  will  be  hailed 
county,  received  37  votes.  Geo.  G.  Brewer  was  I with  delight  by  every  Marylander,  on  one  account 


re-appointed  chief  clerk;  Eli  Duvall,  F.sq.  was  ap 
pointed  reading  clerk,  and  Benj.  L.  Gantt,  ser- 
geant-at-arms. Samuel  Whittington,  door- keeper. 

Governor  Pratt’s  Message. 

On  Wednesday,  the  governor  sent  by  Col.  Woot- 
ton,  his  secretary,  his  annual  message  to  both  bouses. 


at  least.  It  communicates  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  the  receipts  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  year 
1845,  exceeds  the  amount  of  annual  interest  payable 
upon  thepublic  debt.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud.  The  “doiomuard  tendency" 
of  public  credit,  which  his  predecessor  in  office 


It  comprises  a pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages,  and  is, , had  the  painful  duty,  year  alter  year,  to  announce 
of  course,  too  long  to  admit  of  being  inserted  in  full  ( to  ’*le  legislature,  is  arrested.  Complaints  that  the 
in  our  columns  at  this  crowding  period  of  documents.  | *axes  “are  inadequate,  and  that  there  was  a want  of 


_ of 

The  whole  document,  except  its  last  page  and  a I Power  in  the  executive  to  enforce  such  as  we  had 
quarter,  is  occupied  with  the  immediate  concerns  of  I were  repeated  in  every  annual  message.  On  Dec. 
the  state.  As  that  part  is  of  general  interest,  we  re-  1st’  1842, 


verse  the  order,  and  place  it  as  our  first  extract  from 
the  message. 

The  Oregon  Question. 

‘‘I  cannot  conclude  this  communication  without 
adverting  to  the  present  critical  position  of  the  rela- 
tions of  our  country,  with  Great  Britain,  resulting 
from  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the  Oregon 
territory. 


the  arrears  on  the  interest  of  the  state 
debt  amounted  to  $859,650.  In  1843,  they  amount- 
ed to  $1,171,872  27.  On  the  1st  Deo.  1844,  the 
amount  in  arrears  was  $1,450,961  51,  and  in  seven 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  the  taxes  were  not  en- 
forced.” 

“1  have  gentlemen,  to  discharge  the  more  pleasing 
duty  of  informing  you,  that  collectors  of  the  state 
tax  have  been  appointed,  and  that  the  direct  tax  is 


I do  not  believe  that  a war  between  the  two  ( ,low  being  collected  in  every  portion  of  the  state,  ex- 
countries  can  properly,  or  in  accordance  with  the  , ceP*  jn  Calvert  county,  where  the  collector  has  been 
public  sentiment  of  either  country,  arise  in  the  ad- 


justment of  this  question.  1 have  every  confidence 
that  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  is  sincerely 
desirous  to  preserve  peace,  if  peace  can  be  maintain- 
ed consistently  with  the  honor  and  rights  of  the 
country.  In  mv  judgment,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  prudence  manifested  by  our 
government,  in  the  precautionary  measures  taken 
against  Mexico,  whereby  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  preserved  in  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  ques 
tion,  and  repugnant  to  the  opinion  we  should  enter- 
tain of  the  capacity  of  our  government,  to  believe  that 
war  can  immediately  result  from  the  conflicting  opi- 
nions or  action  of  the  two  governments  upon  this 
question.  No  administration  which  has  ever  had 
the  control  of  the  government,  could  stand  against 
the  general  indignation  which  would  follow  the  loss 
of  life  and  property,  consequent  upon  a war  with 
Great  Britain,  entered  upon  without  warning,  and 
without  any,  the  slightest  preparation  for  defence. 

•‘No  part  of  the  union  would,  in  the  event  of  war, 
be  more  exposed  than  Maryland;  and  if  you  should 
have  less  confidence  than  1 have  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  federal  executive,  it  will  be  your  paramount  du- 
ty to  make  some  provision  for  placing  our  state  in  a 
posture  of  defence. 

“if  you  should  entertain,  upon  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, an  opinion  different  from  mine,  the  thorough 


unable  to  obtain  the  assessment  books  from  the  tax 
commissionets. 

“1  have  still  greater  pleasure  in  announcingto  you 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  there  ha9 
been  received,  and  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
arrears  of  interest,  a sum  greater  than  the  accruing 
interest  for  that  period. 

“Although  1 have  labored  assiduously,  and  for  the 
time  successfully,  to  produce  this  desirable  result,  it  j 
is  my  dutv  to  inform  you,  that  this  success  cannot  I 
| be  attributed  to  any  actual  power  with  which  the  ; 

executive  is  clothed  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of ; 
[ the  revenue  laws  of  the  state. 

“Two  causes  have  prominently  contributed  to  fos- 
ter the  indisposition  manifested  in  some  parls  of  the  ■ 
slate,  to  pay  the  taxes  heretofore  imposed  by  the 
legislature.  First,  the  manifest  and  proclaimed  inade 
quacy  of  those  laws,  if  fully  enforced,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt;  and  secondly,  the  execu- 
tive annunciation  of  the  want  of  authority  to  enforce 
them,  followed  by  the  actual  non-observance  of 
those  laws  in  several  counties  of  the  stale.  The 
people  of  Maryland,  always  anxious  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  credit  of  their  state,  were  unable  to 
appreciate  the  utility  of  a system  of  taxation  ad- 
mitted to  be  inadequate  to  that  end;  and  the  success, 
which  has  attended  my  efforts  to  give  vitality  to  the 
system,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  energetic  action  of; 


re-org3nizalion  of  the  militia  system  will  be  nnpera-  j the  last  legislature,  by  which  the  determination  was 
lively  required.  j evinced  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  accom- 

“But  may  not  this  question  be  settled  without  injury  ! plishment  of  this  desirable  object.” 
to  the  rights  of  this,  and  consistently  with  the  honor  j “The  due  execution  of  the  laws  is  as  essential  as 
of  both  countries?  j their  enactment;  and  it  will  be  a duty  incumbent  upon 

“If,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  Great  Britain  you,  (which  I cannot  too  urgently  press  upon  your 
should  finally  reject  the  very  liberal  compromise  of  attention.)  to  clothe  the  executive  with  such  powers 
fered  by  our  government;  would  it  in  your  judgment  j as  will  convince  the  people  that  for  the  future,  the 
be  injurious  to  the  rights,  or  inconsistent  witii  the  revenue  laws  will  be  fully  and  impartially  executed 
honor  of  this  country,  to  agree  that  this  question  of  1 in  every  part  of  the  state.  Your  immediate  prede- 
fine should  he  settled  by  arbitration?  j cessors,  I have  no  doubt,  believed  they  had  acccm- 

“The  diplomatic  correspondence  upon  this  question,  plished  this  object,  by  giving  to  the  present  execu- 
between  Mr.  Pakenhain  and  Mr.  Buchanan;  has  | tive,  as  recommended  by  him,  the  power  of  appoint- 
made  a powerful  impression  upon  the  public  senti-  ing  collectors  irrespective  of  residence,  in  all  cases 
ment  of  the  country;  and  I believe  that  now  the  al-  where  collectors  had  not,  by  the  tenth  of  May  in 
most  universal  opinion  is  entertained  in  this  country, ! each  year,  duly  qualified  under  appointment  of  the 
that  ours  is  the  belter  title  to  the  whole  lenitory.  What!  county  authorities.  The  design  of  the  legislature 
objection  then,  can  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- ! was  to  clothe  the  executive  with  the  power  to  ap- 
nrienl,  or  people  of  this  country,  (who  concur  in  the  point  collectors  whenever  the  county  authorities 


opinion  that  our  title  is  well  founded),  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  well  in- 
formed men,  the  citizens  of  some  other  country, 
who  would  have  no  interest  in  the  controversy,  and 
who  would  be  guided  solely  by  the  desire  to  decide 
the  question  according  to  right  and  justice?  Would 
not  the  pnition  of  the  territory  already  ottered  by 
our  government  as  a compromise,  be  more  than 
could  be  assigned  to  Great  Britain  by  any  arbitra- 
tors who  would  be  selected?  The  president,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  is,  1 am  persuaded,  only  anx- 
ious to  do  right ; and  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
country,  ll  then  you  should  concur  with  me  in  opi- 
nion, that  the  acceptance  by  our  government  of  a 
proposition  to  arbitrate  this  question,  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  rights,  or  be  Oerogatory  to  the  honor 
of  our  country;  might  not  the  expression  of  that 
opinion,  as  the  sentiment  of  Maryland,  in  the  contin- 
gency of  such  an  otter  being  made  by  Great  Britain, 
have  some  effect  upon  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and 
consequent  influence  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
country? 

“In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  en- 
tertaining the  mo»t  implicit  confidence  in  your  pa 


should  neglect  or  refuse  to  discharge  that  duty,  but 
the  power,  as  conferred,  unaccompanied  with  the 
power  to  compensate  the  persons  appointed,  was  of 
course  nugatory. 

“The  naked  power  to  appoint  was  conferred  upon 
the  executive,  but  the  power  to  pay  was  still  left  with 
the  county  authorities;  and  as  this  power  was  only 
to  be  exercised  by  the  executive  upon  the  contin- 
gency of  the  refusal  of  the  county  authorities  to  ap- 
point, it  is  manifest  that  the  same  causes  which 
would  occasion  the  non  discharge  of  the  duty  to  ap- 
point, would  more  powerfully  operate  to  prevent 
their  paying  the  executive  appointees.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  omission  to  confer  this  power  was  an 
oversight  upon  the  part  of  your  predecessors,  and  1 
have  qo  hesitancy  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  if 
the  executive  should  be  clothed  by  you  with  the 
power  to  compensate  (within  the  limits  now  pre- 
scribed to  the  county  authorities,)  the  collectors 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  him,  that  you  will  en- 
sure the  future  appointment  of  qualified  collectors 
throughout  the  state. 

“It  is  not,  however,  alone  necessary  that  you 
should  provide  for  the  certain  appointme.ot  of  proper 


collectors  of  the  state  tax;  it  is  equally  essential  that 
you  should,  with  equal  certainty,  provide  your  col- 
lectors with  the  power  to  discharge  their  duty. 

“Under  the  existing  law,  the  whole  machinery  (if 
1 may  so  express  myself,)  of  the  revenue  system  of 
the  state  is  under  the  control  and  management  of 
county  authorities,  in  most  cases  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  counties,  and  wholly  irresponsible  to  the 
state  authorities.  Although  the  assessment  under 
the  act  of  March,  1841,  was  made  by  state  autho- 
rity, and  for  state  purposes,  the  custody  of  the  assess- 
ment books  is,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  con- 
fided to  these  county  authorities,  and  the  power  to  levy 
the  state  lax  is  exclusively  vested  in  them.  The  ne- 
glect or  refusal  of  these  local  authorities  to  levy  the 
stale  tax,  or  to  give  up  to  the  state  collectors  the  as- 
sessment books,  would  for  the  lime  effectually  pre- 
vent the  collection  of  ihe  state  dues,  and  would  ren- 
der the  existing  tax  laws  practically  useless  as  a 
revenue  system.  I am  aware  that  the  existing  laws 
subject  to  indictment  the  members  of  the  lax  courts, 
who  refuse  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  on  them 
by  the  law;  but  experience  has  demonstrated  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  remedy. 

“Commissioners  of  the  tax  have  been  elected  by 
the  people,  who  have  refused  to  deliver  the  assess- 
ment books  to  the  collector  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  have  refused 
to  find  an  indictment  against  the  delinquents. 

“I  am  also  aware,  that  upon  the  hearing  of  a writ 
of  mandamus,  the  courts  of  justice  would  order  the 
delivery  of  the  assessment  books;  but  in  the  new  po- 
sition which  Marylan  I is  now  about  to  assume,  the 
delay  which  would  be  consequent  upon  such  a pro- 
ceeding wou'd  be  destructive  of  its  utility.  It  will, 
gentlemen,  be  your  paramount  duty  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  the  existing  legislation  which  have  been 
pointed  out  for  your  consideration.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  the  executive  arm  is  powerless  to  vindicate 
the  supremacy  of  the  law;  and  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature  may  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  disre- 
garded with  imnunity. 

“Formerly  the  levy  or  tax  courts  throughout  the 
state  were  appointed  by  the  state  executive.  They 
were  then  responsible  to  the  state  authorities,  and 
consequently  respected  and  observed  the  laws  of  the 
state.  Now  in  most  of  the  counties  these  officers 
are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  particular  county, 
and  having  been  thus  converted  from  state  into  coun- 
ty officers,  they  have  ceased  to  be  responsible  to  the 
state  authorities,  and  in  fact  are  practically  respon- 
sible solely  to  the  people  of  the  county  by  whom 
they  are  elected.  To  this  error,  in  the  past  legisla- 
tion of  the  slate,  is  to  be  attributed  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  revenue  laws;  and  the  correction  of  this 
error  by  restoring  to  the  state  authorities  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  officers,  will,  in  my  judgment,  render 
certain  the  future  enforcement  of  those  laws. 


“The  manifest  tendency  of  this  improvident  legis- 
lation to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  government, 
which  was  forcibly  adverted  to  by  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  his  second  annual  message  to  the  le- 
gislature, furnishes  another  cogent  reason  for  the 
restoration  of  these  appointments  to  the  state  autho- 
rities, to  whom  they  were  originally  an  i legitimate, 
ly  entrusted.  To  the  great  body  of  our  constituents, 
it  is  altogether  immaterial  whether  this  or  that  in- 
dividual is  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this 
or  any  other  office — they  are  solely  interested  in 
having  honest,  attentive,  and  efficient  officers.  The 
people  see  and  know,  that  under  the  new  system  the 
appointment  of  these  officers  is  practically  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible  county  politicians, 
attached  to  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country, 
who  often  nominate  the  candidates  for  these  offices, 
more  in  view  of  th e party  services  of  the  individuals 
or  the  supposed  local  popularity,  than  in  considera- 
tion of  their  fitness  for  the  office;  and  1 think  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  since  this  innovation, 
the  persons  selected  have  not  been  more  honest  or 
capable  than  those  who  were  formerly  appointed  by 
the  executive.  This  unadvised  legislation  originated 
in  the  desire  of  those  who  advocated  it,  to  promote 
the  political  ascendency  of  themselves  or  their  party; 
but  in  my  judgment,  politicians  were  never  more 
mistaken,  and  the  mistake  is  occasioned  by  ihe  com- 
mon error  with  politicians  in  placing  an  under  esti- 
mate upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

“The  people  of  Maryland  entirely  comprehend  the 
political  problem,  and  recognize  as  a political  tru- 
ism, that  the  transfer  ol  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  from  the 
state  authorities  to  the  people  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, would  practically  destroy  the  state  government, 
and  build  upon  its  rums  separate  and  independent 
county  governments,  irresponsible  alike  to  the  state 
and  to  each  other.  Oar  constituents  desire  that  the 
laws  passed  by  their  representative  should  be  fully 
and  impartially  administered,  and  will,  I am  satisfi- 
ed, approve  of  no  legislation  which  would  deprive 
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their  government  of  the  powers  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

Having  discharged  my  duty  in  bringing  distinctly 
to  your  notice  the  inadequacy  of  the  executive  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  in  pointing  out  the  utter  inutility  of  all  the 
laws  which  have  been,  or  which  may  be  passed  un- 
accompanied with  adequate  power  to  enforce  them, 
I submit  the  subject  to  your  consideration,  with  en- 
tire confidence  in  your  patriotism  and  judgment,  and 
with  the  full  conviction  that  you  will  promptly  and 
efficiently  remedy  these  defects  in  the  legislation  of 
your  predecessors. 

' After  providing  for  the  future  prompt  and  certain 
enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws,  you  will,  in  my 
judgment,  disregard  public  opinion,  and  the  well  as- 
certained will  of  your  constituents,  if  you  should 
omit  to  fix  a day  upon  which  the  state  shall  resume 
the  payment  of  the  accruing  interest  in  the  public 
debt,  and  from  which  she  shall  continue  to  pay  the 
interest  as  it  becomes  due.  The  honoroft.be  state 
and  the  interest  of  her  citizens  imperatively  demand 
of  you  efficient  action  upon  this  all  important  sub- 
ject. I need  not  ask  you,  g'-ntlemen,  in  coming  to 
its  consideration,  to  throw  aside  all  views  of  party 
or  individual  political  advantage,  and  to  look  solely 
to  the  honor  of  your  stale  and  the  welfare  of  your 
constituents;  for  I ain  persuaded  that  the  political 
destruction  of  the  individual  or  party  is  irrevocably 
sealed,  that  shall  om*t  to  propose,  or  shall  oppose, 
the  passage  of  such  laws  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  will  be  certainly  adequate  to  redeem  and, 
for  the  future,  preserve  the  credit  of  the  state. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  $655, 4S21 
20;  and  there  has  been  paid  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  1st  December,  1845,  in  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  interest,  the  sum  of  $710,784  51.  The 
gratifying  result  is  consequently  exhibited  that  the  ar- 
rears of  interest  on  the  public  debt  (instead  of  in- 
creasing, as  in  previous  years,  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year.)  have  been 
actually  diminished  during  the  past  fiscal  year  by  the 
*um  of  $55,363  31.  The  arrears  of  interest,  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  last  le- 
gislature, amounted,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1844, 
to  the  sum  of  $1,432,154  51,  and  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  the  entire  interest  due  to  the  creditors 
of  the  state  was  $1  376,891  20.  It  is  not,  it  cannot 
be  expected,  that  you  will  provide  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  this  arrearage  of  interest;  but  some  ad- 
justment of  this  balance  is  essential  as  a prelimina- 
ry to  the  resumption  of  payment  by  the  state,  as  it 
would  be  manifestly  unjust,  and  therefore  inadmissi- 
ble to  provide  for  the  future  payment  of  the  accruing 
interest,  leaving  unliquidated  and  unsatisfied  the  in- 
terest which  is  now  due. 

It  is  unnecessaty  to  consider  the  various  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object.  To  one,  however,  I will  refer,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  my  conviction  that  its  adopf  ion 
would  violate  the  faith  of  the  slate  pledge  to  her 
creditors  and  to  her  citizens.  The  suggestion,  to 
which  1 refer,  is  one  which  was  mooted  during  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  “to  stop  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund,  and  appropriate  its  proceeds  to 
the  extinguishment  of  this  balance.” 

The  sinking  fund  commenced  with  the  debt  of  the 
state.  Each  law  which  authorized  a loan  upon  the 
public  credit,  created  a fund  which  would  redeem  the 
sum  borrowed  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  cre- 
dit specified  in  the  law.  By  this  means,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  was  secured  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, and  the  citizens  protected  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  perpetual  taxation,  or  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces of  a tax  to  pay  off  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

The  sinking  fund  on  the  1st  December,  1844, 
amounted  to  $1,276,306  79,  and  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  to  $1,404,030  28.  It  is  progressively 
increasing  by  the  quarterly  re-investment  of  the.  in- 
terest accruing  on  it;  and  its  operation  has  demon- 
strated its  adequacy  to  secure  the  citizen  and  credi- 
tor of  the  slate  by  redeeming  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt  within  the  periods  limited  in  the  appro, 
priation  laws. 

The  public  creditor,  with  the  certain  assurance  of 
the  future  prompt  payment  of  the  accruing  interest, 
will,  1 am  persuaded,  be  well  satisfied  to  fund  the 
arrearage  of  interest  upon  such  terms  as  will  com- 
port with  the  ability  of  the  state,  and  at  any  rate  of 
interest  you  may  deem  equitable  and  just. 

The  entire  debt  of  the  state,  bearing  interest 
amounts  to  the  sura  of  $11,986,784  98. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  which  authorizes 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  coupons  or  certificates  of 
interest,  the  public  creditor  in  fuel  receives  the 
amount  of  his  interest,  less  the  discount  at  which  the 
coupons  or  certificates  are  sold,  and  less  the  tax  im- 
posed on  his  stock.  Coupons  and  certificates  of  in- 
terest arc  now  selliog,  and  have  sold  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law,  at  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent. 


The  result  is  that  the  creditors  of  the  state  hold- 
ing the  bonds  or  storks  of  the  state,  beat  ing  an  in 
terest  of  six  per  cent  , amounting  to  the  sum  of  $3,- 
829  359  14,  receive  an  interest  of  four  and  fifty  five 
hundredths  per  cent. — the  creditors,  holding  the  five 
per  cent,  bonds  of  the  slate,  amounting  to  $7,557,425 
84,  receive  an  interest  of  three  and  three  quarttr 
per  cent.;  those  holding  the  bonds  of  the  stale  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  four  and  a half  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing to  $100,000,  receive  three  and  thirty  five  hun- 
dredths per  cent.,  and  those  creditors  who  hold  the 
three  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  state,  amounting  to 
$500,000,  receive  two  and  fifteen  hundredths  per 
cent.  [ have  adverted  to  these  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  interest  of  the  public  creditor 
would  be  eminently  promoted  by  any  liquidation  of 
the  arrearage  of  interest,  by  which  its  payment  within 
some  fixed  and  reasonable  ppriod  would  be  ensured, 
and  by  which  the  future  regular  payment  in  money 
of  the  accruing  interest,  according  to  the  contract  of 
the  state,  would  be  undoubtedly  secured. 

If,  after  a thorough  investigation  of  t.  e snbject,  you 
should  determine  that  die  stare  skull  resume  payment  on 
the  first  day  of  October  next,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fund 
the  interest  inclusive  of  the  quarter  ending  on  the  first  of 
July,  1846. 

In  view  of  the  anxiety  which  will  exist  on  rhe  part  ol 
the  tax  payers  to  avail  themselves  of  til"  privilege  of  pay- 
ing in  coupons  or  certificates  of  interes1,  (a  privilege 
which  they  are  aware  iriu-t  be  denied  so  soon  as  you 
decide  to  resume  the  payment  of  ihe  current  interest.) 
I do  not  think  the  present  arrearages  of  interest  will  he 
much  increased.  Suppose  the  arrearage  of  interest  on. 
and  including  the  interest  of  the  first  July  1846,  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $1,500,000;  this  funded  at  3 per 
cent,  would  increase  the  current  interest  from  (hat  date 
bv  the  sum  of  #45,000;  and  if  you  should  decide  to  pay 
off  the  principal,  thus  funded,  in  '20  years,  it  will  he  ne- 
cessary to  provide  annually^Jlhe  further  sum  of  #75,000; 
which  sums  added  to  the  current  interest  on  the  present 
funded  debt,  would  make  the  sum  of  #715,421  2),  to  be 
raised  annually  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  trea- 
sury. 

Gentlemen,  I (eel  the  responsibility  of  the  position  we 
mutually  occupy.  I believe  that  now  is  the  accepted 
time,  and  that  to  you  is  accorded  the  distinguished  pri- 
vilege of  redeeming  the  honor  and  credit  of  our  s ate. 
There  is  not  a citizen  of  the  state  who  is  worhy  to  he 
called  her  S in,  who  does  not.  feel  shame  at  the  posi  i in 
she  iiow  occupies,  arid  who  will  not  hail  with  applause 
your  efficient  action  to  place  her  now  and  lor  the  future 
in  the  posit  on  of  right  she  should  occupy.  The  ptople 
of  Maryland  were  never  in  a more  prosperous  condition. 

I Those  of  Iter  citiz-ns  who  are  engaged  in  Agriculture 
have  been  blessed,  through  Divine  Pr  tvitleiice,  with  a- 
hundant  harvests;  and  the  increased  price  which  has 
been  obtaine  I for  the  grain  crops  of  the  state  would  a- 
tone  equal  the  public  debt.  In  evidence  of  the  prosperi- 
ty of  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  aits, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  our  commercial  emporium 
(whose  rapid  strides  towards  commercial  preeminence 
over  her  sis'er  cities  of  the  Union  must  gratify  the, pride 
of  every  .Marylander)  to  witness  an  increase  of  wealth 
during  the  past  few  years  equal  to  the  quadruple  of  the 
debt  of  the  stale.” 

The  G ivertior  next  presents  a review  of  the  various 
revenue  laws  of  the  state,  which  are  scattered  through 
the  volumes  of  annual  acts  of  assembly  of  a number  of 
years  past — to  some  of  which  he  suggests  important  a- 
mendments.  Our  space  fails.  His  reference  to  internal 
improvements  must  he  deferred  to  our  next. 

“The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  exhibit  a general  im- 
provement in  most  oi  the  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordi- 
nary sources  of  revenue;  and  he  will  meet  you  (after 
having  paid  towards  the  public  debt  an  amount  more 
than  equal  to  one  year’s  interest,)  with  a surplus  of  $199,. 
412  16  in  the  Treasury.  Before  closing  the  financial 
portion  of  this  communication,  I cannot  forbear  expres- 
sing to  you  the  high  sense  I entertain  of  the  merits  of 
this  officer.  His  ability,  his  untiring  energy,  and  unbend- 
ing honesty,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of 
the  arduous  duties  of  tins  office  at  the  present  critical 
juncture.’’ 


’ Pennsylvania  Canal  Trade.  Exports  from  the  port 
of  New  York  to  Great  Britain  from  the  lsi  to  22 d Nov 
inclusive. 


Lord,  lbs. 

Tallow,  lbs. 

Ashes,  pots,  hhls. 
Ashes,  p’rls,  “ 
Flour,  bbls. 

Wheat,  bush. 

Indian  corn,  bush. 
Cheese,  lhs. 

Cotton,  bales. 
Flaxseed,  tierces, 
Beef, 

Pork,  bbls 
Tobacco,  leaf,  lhs. 
Tobacco,  manuf.  lbs. 
Oil  cake, 

Turpinune,  lbs. 

Peas,  bush. 

Wool,  bales, 

Sperm  oil,  galls. 

Lard  oil. 

Butter,  lbs. 

Clover  seed. 


218,773 
352,306 
10 
60 
30,230 
76,133 
27  312 
962,468 

3.649 
1 612 
1,662 

225 
, 36,4  1 1 
81,258 
603.632 
12  287 
7,260 
518 
7,964 

3.650 
20,467 
25,402 


Annexed  is  a list  of  the  amounts  of  some  leading  ar- 
ticles received  at  Pittsburg  from  the  East,  by  way  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  during  the  navigation  season 
just  closed: 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  lbs.  10,581,399 

Dry  goods  17.792,055 

Coffee  9,532  271 

Groceries  5 118  460 

Brown  Musliiis  5,361  639 

Leather  478  926 

China  ware  4,625  248 

Paints  525  502 

Foreign  liquors,  gallons  28,786 

Furniture,  pounds  1,081,105 

Tjn  1,014,066 

Copper  2:0,687 

Fi-li,  barrels  17,340 

Tar  and  rosin,  pounds  451,645 

Marble  374,612 

Delaware.  The  population  of  this  stale  in  1840,  was 
58  568  whites,  16  919  frte  blocks,  and  2,605  slaves,  ap- 
portioned among  the  severaTcouoties  as  follows: 


Whites. 

Blacks. 

To'al. 

New  Castle, 

25,813 

7.307 

33,120 

Kent, 

13  618 

6,254 

19,872 

Sussex, 

19,137 

5,956 

25  093 
78,085 

Tennessee. — Marble.  The  legislature  of  Ten  nesses 
have  directed  the  state  geologist,  Dr.  Troust.  to  examine 
the  marble  found  on  the  Coney  Fork  of  the  Cumberland 
in  that  state,  with  a view  in  case  it  is  found  suitable  in 
color  and  quality,  to  use  it  in  the  construction  of  the 
columns  designed  to  decorate  the  Halls  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  io  the  new  state  house,  now  in 
the  progress  of  erection  at  Nashville.  That  is  right. 

The  legislature  invited  Mr.  Calhoun  to  visit  Nashville 
on  his  way  home  from  Memphis  He  has  replied  that 
he  will  accept  the  invitation  next  summer  or  fall. 

Louisiana.  Avery  important  land  suit  has  been  in- 
stituted in  tile  district  court  at  New  Orleans  by  the  heirs 
of  Connell  A.  Morehons  against  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  c ty  of  Philadelphia  This  suit  involves 
the  titles  of  nearly  all  the  land  owners  m the  parish  of 
Ouachita,  and  oilier  places  in  Louisiana,  embracing  up- 
wards of  200,600  acres,  being  part  nl  what  is  known  as 
the  “Bastrop  grant,”  which  was  conveyed  to  M.  Bastrop 
by  governor  Caroodelet,  about  the  year  1790. 

New  Constitution.  Gov.  Mouton,  on  December  1st, 
issued  his  proclamation  announcing  that  a large  niaj  oi- 
ly had  been  cast  in  favor  of  the  new  constitution.  The 
votes  as  far  as  returned  were  as  follows. 

Vote  on  the  new  Constitution  1845. 


St.  Mary, 

St.  Martin, 

Lafayette, 

St.  Landry, 

Natchitoches, 

Avoyelles, 

1st.  Municipality, 

2d 

3d  “ 

Terrebonne, 

Lafourche  Interior, 
Ascension, 

St  James, 

Iberville, 

E Feliciana, 

St.  Tammany, 

St.  John  Baptist, 

Livingston, 

Lafayette  city, 

Plaquemines, 

E.  Baton  Rouge, 

W Baton  Rouge, 

St.  Charles, 

Carroll, 

St.  Bernard. 

Orleans, 

Washington, 

St  Helena, 

West  Feliciana, 

Pointe  Coupee, 

Jefferson, 

Assumption, 

Vermillion, 

Rapides, 

Concordia, 

Tensas, 

Madison, 

Franklin, 

Caldwell, 

Jackson, 

Ouachita, 

Cotahouia, 

Union, 

Claiborne, 

Bossier, 

De  Sotu, 

Sabine, 

Morehouse, 

Caddo,  (no  returns  received.) 
Calcasieu,  (informally  made) 


For. 

Against. 

172 

29 

232 

130 

245 

2 

404 

116 

480 

3 

453 

1 

668 

232 

817 

53 

156 

H 

63 

87 

128 

48 

180 

14 

134 

64 

126 

14 

507 

34 

201 

8 

34 

48 

222 

2 

348 

48 

185 

1 

402 

29 

96 

8S 

27 

8 

311 

3 

65 

26 

1760 

275 

401 

312 

1 

280 

34 

300 

24 

352 

49 

196 

13 

130 

18 

523 

22 

137 

4 

154 

6 

316 

3 

221 

3 

206 

1 

193 

200 

1 

378 

47 

300 

1 

467 

4 

124 

223 

1 

439 

2 

no 

1 

66 

6 

277 
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Indiana — Speaker  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  reeol 
lected  that  the  Senate  of  Indiana  consisted  in  1844 
of  an  equal  numbet'  of  whiles  and  locos,  and  that  du- 
ring the  session  of  that  year,  the  propositions  urged 
by  the  house  to  go  into  ari  election  of  United  States 
Senator,  were  invariably  rejected  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  then  lieutenant  governor  Bright,  who 
presided  in  the  senate.  Gov.  B.  was  accused  at  the 
time,  of  having  an  eye  to  a seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
for  hi  mself,  but  the  accusation  was  denied.  He  was 
elected,  however,  so  soon  as  his  party  obtained  a 
predominance  and  now  occupies  a seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate.  This  left  the  chair  of  the  state  senate  un- 
occupied, and  that  body  being  again  equally  divided, 
great  difficulty  ensued  in  obtaining  a majority  in 
favor  of  any  one  for  the  station.  It  was  not  until 
the  99th  ballot  that  G S.  Orth,  E q.,  (whig.),  of 
Tippecanoe,  received  41  of  the  48  votes,  and  was 
duly  elected. 


Finances  The  report  of  the  auditor  gives  the  revenues 
of  the  stale  as  f dl"ws: 

On  hand  Nnv.  1814  $371. <46  44 

Received  Nov.  1844  to  Nov.  1816  1,132,413  16 


Total  means  $1,504,160  20 

Expenses  744,982  80 


Balance  on  hand  Nov.  1845  $759,177  40 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  is  mostly  stale  scrip, 
which  p isses  o it  of  circulation  by  this  process.  In  re- 
lation to  the  debt  of  the  state,  the  issues  of  bonds 
were  — 

August  1842  to  Feb.  1842  SI5  111  000 

Cancelled  2,631,000 


Stock  of  Flour  at  New  York.  The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  American  furnishes 
ihe  following: 

Stock  on  hand  1st  November,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  the  best  informed,  brls.  100,000 

Excess  received  in  November,  1845,  to  6tli 
December,  over  corresponding  period  of  last 
year, 

Received  in  November,  1844,  to  close  of  navi- 
gation, 

brls. 

Less — Exported  in  November,  71,000 

Consumed  in  city  and  neighbor- 
hood in  November,  45  000 

Shipped  coastwise  in  November,  60  000 
Exporied  in  December,  probably,  85  000 
Consumed  in  December,  45  000 

Shipped  coastwise,  15,000 

321,000 


317,074 

189  638 
605,702 


Probable  stock.of  Canal  Flour  in  this  city  on 

1st  of  January  next,  brls.  284,702 

Now.  if  the  above  estimates  be  correct,  the  stock  of 
Flour  exceeds  veiy  little,  if  any,  the  quar.tiiy  required  for 
our  dome-tie  use.  Ry  computations  ofieti  made,  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  the  consumption  of  this  city  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  depending  upon  it  for  the  sup- 
plies of  bread  stuffs,  amounts  to  fifteen  hundred  brls. 
per  day,  which,  for  four  months,  to  1st  May,  would  a 
mount  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  brls.  Should 
the  exports  continue,  the  supply  here  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient. 


TWENTY  NINTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


Total  812.4S0  OOt) 

The  hank  pays  interest  on  1,390,000 

Debt  on  which  state  owes  interest  $11,090  01)0 

Tite  interest  due,  and  the  annual  amount  falling  due 
is  as  follows: 

Interest  due  Jan.  1846.  Annual  amount. 

On  $100  000  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 

bonds  tor  5 years,  at  6 per  cent.  30,000  6,000 

On  $36,000  at  7 per  cent,  for  3 years 
and  a half  8,820  2,520 

On  $10,951  U00  for  5 years,  at  5 per 
ce„t.  2,733,500  537,700 


Total  $2,777,320  $556,220 


Total  debt  Jan.  1846. 

Bonds  on  wnich  state  has  to  pay  interest  $11,093,000 

Bonds  on  which 'he  Rank  pays  interest  1,390,000 

Interest  which  will  he  due  Jan.  1st  1846  2 777,320 

Six  per  cent  treasury  notes  outstanding  491  435 

Interest  now  due  on  six  per  cent  treasury 

notes  (estimated)  147,000 

Five  per  cent  treasury  notes  outstanding  441  325 

Interest  now  due  on  five  per  cent  treasury 

notes  (estimated)  69,000 

Loan  front  die  Bank,  under  act  of  Jan.  15, 

134  4 56,000 


$16  462,080 

The  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  annually  oil  the  lore- 
going  debt,  ts  as  follows,  to  win 

Interest  on  bonds  as  above  stated  $556,220 

Interest  oil  six  per  cent  treasury  notes  29,486 

Interest  on  five  per  cent  treasury  notes  22,066 

Total  $607,772 


The  Auditor  states.  In  the  last  four  years,  the  state  of 
Ind iana  has  raised  by  the  direct  tax  upon  the  persons 
and  properly  of  her  citizens,  the  sum  oi  $1,156,000,  be- 
sides delraytng  ihe  expenses  of  collection,  which  may  he 
estimated  at  $70,000  more — thus  making  the  requisition 
upon  ihe  lax  paying  population  amount  to  more  than 
$300, UJO  per  annum.  During  the  same  period  she  has 
contributed  towards  the  payment  of  er  debt  existing  in 
the  shape  of  six  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  preceding  part  of  this  report,  up- 
wards of  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a fact  to- 
winch  her  people  may  appoal  in  vindication  of  the  fair 
fame  of  tile  state  from  the  odium  of  repudiation.  Her 
obligations  to  her  own  citizens  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  two  milii  ns  of  dollars,  have,  in  the  embarrassed 
stale  of  her  finances,  not  only  justified  but  rendered  im- 
perative, a temporary  postponement  of  the  claims  of  her 
foreign  cied  tors. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


The  Money  Market.  The  Alexandria  Gazette 
says:  * Tne  efT-cts  ot  the  present  position  of  the  Oregon 

question,  and  of  ihe  threatened  establishment  ol  the 
Subirearury  and  reduouon  of  the  Tariff  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  tlie  country  may  lie  seen  at  a glance,  on  re- 
ference to  the  annexed  table  of  the  prices  of  stocks  in 
the  New  York  market  just  before  the  meeting  of  Con- 


U iited  States  6 per  cents 
United  Slates  5 
Otiio  6 

Pennsylvania  5 
Illinois  6 

Indiana  5 


N.'V.  27. 

Dec.  24, 

cents 

114 

100 

do 

1031 

98 

do 

y$ 

90 

do 

74 

67? 

do 

40 

33 

do 

40= 

37 

SENATE. 

December  27.  Mr.  Sevier,  called  the  senate  to 
order,  and  read  a letter  addressed  to  him  from  the 
vice  president,  requesting  Mr.  Sevier  to  preside  over 
the  senate  for  that  day. 

Mr.  Crittenden , suggested  a doubt  as  to  the  power 
of  the  vice  president  (who,  it  was  understood,  bad 
gone  to  Philadelphia)  thus  to  appoint  in  advance  a 
president  pro  tem.  for  the  senate,  and  some  conversa- 
tion look  place  on  the  subject:  but  ultimately  the 
senate  acquiesced,  ami  Mr.  Sevier  kept  the  chair. 

The  credentials  of  the  bon.  Jesse  D Blight,  elected 
a senator  from  the  state  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  were  read,  and  Mr.  Blight  appeared,  was 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Upham,  presented  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont,  protesting  against  the  admission  of 
Texas  without  the  consent  of  all  the  slates. 

Oregon.  The  resolutions  submitted  on  the  18th 
insi.  by  Mr.  Jilchison , directing  inquiries  in  respect 
to  organizing  the  territory  of  Oregon,  &c.,  coming 
up  in  course,  were,  after  a few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  deprecation  of  any  too  rapid  action, 
adopted. 

Proposed  “ annexation ” of  Cuba.  Mr.  Levy,  rose 
and  s.tid  that,  in  delerence  to  the  desire  expressed 
to  him  by  several  of  his  friends,  he  bad  concluded  to 
withdraw  for  the  present  the  resoluti  n introduced  by 
him  a few  days  since  in  relerence  to  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba.  Although  his  judgment  by  no  means  con- 
curred in  the  potency  of  the  reasons  assigned  to  in- 
duce its  withdrawal,  yet,  willing  as  he  was  at  all 
times  to  defer  to  the  superior  experience  and  wisdom 
of  his  associates,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  their 
wishes  by  its  withdrawal  for  the  present;  the  more 
especially  as  it  had  not  been  his  purpose,  when  the 
resolution  was  introduced,  to  call  it  up  for  action 
until  a late  period  of  the  session.  He  accordingly, 
by  general  consent,  wtlhdrew  the  resolution  which 
lie  had  moved  upon  the  subject. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  adjourned. 

December  29.  Mr.  Ashley,  presented  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Atkaiisas,  in  relation  to  dispos- 
ing of  public  lands. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Hannegan,  submitted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  lie  over  under  the  rules: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  country  included  within  the 
parallels  of  lorty-two  degrees  anu  fitty-fjiir  degrees  foriy 
minutes  nortK  latiuide,  and  extending  from  ihe  Rocky 
mountains  to  file  Pacific  ocean,  known  its  ihe  Territory 
of  Oregon,  is  the  property,  und  part  and  parcel  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  S'.ates. 

2.  Resolved,  That  there  exists  no  power  in  this  go- 
vernment to  transfer  iis  soil  and  the  allegiance  of  its  ci- 
tizens to  file  dominion,  authority,  control,  and  subjec 
lion  of  ariv  foreign  power,  prince,  state,  or  sovereignty. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  abandonment  or  surrender  o: 
any  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  would  be  an 
abandonment  ol  the  honor,  character,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  pe  >p'e. 

Mr.  Cass,  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  lie  over  under  the  rule: 

Resolved,  Thai  the  committee  oTi  military  affairs  be 
inslrueied  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  constructing 
a sltip-cnnal  round  the  falls  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  in  the 


state  of  Michigan,  with  a view  to  the  military  and  naval 
defence  of  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  U.  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  fixing  a pe* 
riod  of  age  beyond  which  no  officer  in  the  army  shall  be 
called  into  active  service  during  war,  and,  if  ihey  con- 
sider such  a measure  expedient,  then  to  consider,  also, 
the  revolutions  proper  to  be  adopted  to  effect  the  object. 

The  hill  to  repeal  the  act  abolishing  the  office  of 
second  assislant  inspector  general  of  the  army  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  lead  a third  time. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  a com- 
pany of  miners,  sappers,  and  ponloniers,  was  also 
ordered  to  a third  reading. 

Collection  district  in  Texas.  Mr.  Haywood,  from  the 
committee  on  commerce,  reported  a bill  to  establish 
a collection  district  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

[This  bill  establishes  one  port  of  entry  at  Galves- 
ton, with  a collector  at  the  salary  of  $2,000  per  year, 
and  five  ports  of  delivery,  at  Sabine,  Velasco,  Ma- 
tagorda, Cavello,  La  Vacca,  and  Corpus  Christi,  with 
a surveyor  for  each  of  said  ports,  at  a salary  of  $1,- 
000  per  year.] 

The  bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

December.  30.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.,  offered  a 
resolution  instructing  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of 
extending  aid  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
by  the  purchase  of  slock,  or  some  other  way,  the 
design  being  to  give  in  return  facilities  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  transmission  of  troops  over  the  road 
when  completed  to  the  Ohio  river. 

Mr.  Benton,  from  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, introduced  a bill  for  the  raising  of  a regiment 
of  mounted  riflemen. 

The  bills  for  creating  anew  the  office  of  inspector 
general  and  for  authori-ing  the  raising  of  a company 
of  sappers  and  miners,  were  finally  passed  and  sent 
to  the  house, 

Mr.  Hannegan,  called  up  his  resolutions  o t the 
Oregon  qustiuu.  [The  debate  will  be  seen  at  page 
278  ] 

December  31.  The  business  transacted  to-day 
was  of  but  little  importance.  The  senate  adjourned 
till  the  3d  January. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Saturday,  Dec.  27.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson , 
of  Mississippi,  the  bill  from  the  senate,  to  extend 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  over  the 
territory  and  State  of  Texas  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  McKay,  thought  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce,  since  there  was  no  provi- 
sion in  it  for  collecting  revenues. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  preferred  that  this  bill  should  pass 
by  itself,  and  the  judiciary  and  treasury  matters 
should  he  subjects  of  a separate  act  or  acts. 

The  motion  to  refer  to  the  judiciary  committee,  was 
then  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Rathbun;  renewed  by  Mr. 
McHenry,  and  decided  in  the  negative  without  a 
count,  and  the  bill  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

The  other  proceedings  of  the  day  were  in  relation 
to  the  petty  offices  of  the  body,  folding  room,  Sic., 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Dec.  29.  The  subject  matter  connected 
with  the  folding  room,  its  superintendent  and  assist- 
ant, &c.,  was  alter  much  debate,  finally  n ferred  to 
a select  committee  of  five. 

Texas.  The  joint  resolution  admiting  Texas  into 
the  Union,  was  reported  by  the  private  secretary  of 
the  president  to  have  received  his  signature. 

The  bill  from  the  senate,  making  of  all  Texas,  one 
collection  district,  was  acted  on  and  passed  without 
objection. 

Naturalization  laws.  The  unfinished  business  of 
Friday  of  the  week  before  last,  being  the  resolutions 
from  the  Massachusetts  legislature  upon  the  subject 
of  the  naturalization  laws,  was  then  called  up. — . 
The  pending  motions  were  to  refer  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  and  to  a select  committee  with  in- 
struction to  report  as  to  the  fact  whether  there  may 
not  be  a better  protection  of  American  institutions 
and  a more  just  administration  of  the  naturalization 
laws. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  house  at 
length  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  and  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  reform. 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  rose  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion, but  gave  way  to  adjourn,  which  was  car- 
ried. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  30.  Naturalization  laws.  • The 
speaker  announced  the  first  business  in  order  to  be 
the  resolutions  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
asking  for  an  amendment  of  the  naturalization  laws. 
Mr.  Douglass,  of  III.,  was  entitled  to  the  floor, and 
commenced  the  debate. 
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The  debate  wa9  continued  by  Mr.  Bedinger,  of  Va  ., 
Mr.  Sims,  of  S.  C.,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Conn.,  and  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  of  Pa. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Me.,  moved  the  previous  question 
There  was  a second,  and  without  a division  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  committe  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  G.  Davis,  of  Ky.,  introduced  a senes  of  reso 
lutions  calling  on  the  committee  of  the  judiciary  to 
inform  the  house  whether  any  additional  legislation 
is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  contingent  fund 
and  the  right  application  of  the  public  money  appro- 
priated by  the  two  houses.  Also,  to  inquire  as  to 
the  bonds  given  by  Caleb  J.  McNulty,  whether  the 
amount  secured  by  them  had  been  paid.  As  to  the 
manner  of  the  acquittal  ol  Caleb  J.  McNulty, — 
whether  any  amendment  to  the  jury  law  was  neces 
sary,  &c.,  &o. 

The  house  suspended  the  rules  to  receive  the  re- 
solutions, and  they  were  adopted  without  opposition. 
A motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn  and  carried. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  31.  Bills  were  reported  from 
several  committees. 

The  committee  on  commerce  reported  the  harbor 
and  river  bill. 

Mr.  Crazier,  of  Tenn..  called  for  its  reading,  and 
moved  its  recommitment  to  the  committee  that  re- 
ported it,  with  instructions  to  add  an  item  for  the  j 
improvement  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

It  was  objected  that  this  motion  was  not  in  order, ! 
which  led  to  a long  debate,  m which  many  members 
took  part;  rules  were  cited,  and  precedents  quoted.  In 
this  way  an  hour  was  spent,  and  at  last  the  matter 
was  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  a motion  refer- 
ring the  bill  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  to  be 
taken  up  at  a future  day 

The  house  adjourned  till  Saturday  nest. 


OREGON  DEBATE  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE, 
30th  December,  1845. 


Mr.  Hannegan  rose  and  said  that,  as  the  senate 
was  not  at  present  full,  he  would  ask  that  these 
resolutions  be  made  the  special  order  for  some  fu- 
ture day,  and  he  would  name  next  Monday  week  as 
the  day. 

Mr.  Archer  suggested  to  the  senator  from  Indiana 
that  sufficient  time  ought  to  be  allow ed,  before  the 
resolutions  were  brought  up  for  final  action  before 
the  senate,  that  they  might  be  printed  and  reflected 
upon,  not  only  by  senators,  but  by  the  community. — 
He  thought  it  would  be  belter  to  prolong  somewhat 
the  time  named  by  the  senator,  and  to  order  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hannegan  (hereupon  moved  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  printed,  and  made  the  special  order  for  the 
third  Monday  in  January. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  this 
motion,  but  to  request  that  the  senate  would  permit 
him  to  make  a few  prefatory  remarks  before  sub- 
mitting the  amendments  he  intended  to  move  to  the 
resolutions  now  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  President,  (said  he,)  though  I cannot  give  my 
support  to  these  resolutions,  1 am  very  much  grati- 
fied that  they  have  been  moved  by  the  senator  from 
Indiana.  Whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  them, 
they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  direct,  open, 
and  manly.  They  deny,  in  direct  terms,  the  autho- 
rity of  this  government  to  make  a treaty  in  refe- 
rence to  the  Oregon  territory  , and  denounce,  as  I 
understand  them,  by  impulaiion,  the  propositions 
that  have  been  already  made  by  our  government  to 
settle  the  boundary  by  a division  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  If  the  senate  should 
support  these  resolutions,  it  is  clear  that  the  question 
can  only  be  settled  thereafter  by  force  of  arms;  and 
should  this  be  the  case,  and  a war  be  commenced 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  no  peace 
can  ever  lake  place  between  the  two  countries  but 
by  our  dictation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  upon  these  resolutions  will 
draw  a broad  line,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
between  those  who  are  in  favor  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  those  in  favor  of  a 
pacific  course — 1 myself  am  in  favor  of  a pacific 
course — of  an  adjustment,  ll  possible,  by  riego 
tialion;  and  under  these  views  and  impressions, 
Mr.  President,  I have  prepared  a series  of  resolu- 
tions antagonistical  to  those  of  the  senator  from  In- 
diana, and  asserting  the  opposite  principles,  which  1 
propose  to  move  by  way  ot  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  senator,  and  ask  also  that  they  be 
printed.  I think  it  is  a proper  occasion  for  avowing 
the  sentiments  which  1 entertain  upon  this  subject. — 
1 am  for  peace,  if  peace  can  be  honorably  preserv- 
ed. 1 am  in  favor  of  adjusting  the  difficulty,  if  it  can 
be  adjusted,  by  negotiation;  if  it  can  not  be  adjusted 
by  negotiation,  1 am  in  favor  of  that  course  to  be 
pursued  by  this  government  which  shall  throw  the 
onus  of  a war  from  our  own  shoulders  upon  Great 
Britain  I approve  of  tbe  course  taken  by  this  go- 


vernment in  offering  the  49tb  parallel,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  the  boundary.  I be- 
lieve that  the  de,sire  of  the  executive  is,  like  my 
own,  for  peace — for  an  honorable  peace;  but  if  an 
honorable  peace  cannot  be  preserved,  if  we  are  to 
have  war,  I still  stand  by  my  country  in  every  emer- 
gency. I shall  never  be  found  antagonist  to  her 
though  overruled  by  those  w ho  take  an  opposite  view 
from  my  own.  But  should  a war  take  place,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  an  ordinary  war;  and  while  I will 
give  every  support  to  my  country,  I will  hold  those 
responsible  who  rashly  precipitate  the  country  into 
a war.  Sir,  on  a deliberate  view  of  the  question,  I 
hope  that  whenever  it  comes  fairly  before  the  senate 
for  discussion,  we  shall  discuss  it  in  the  calmest  man- 
ner, and  when  its  true  grounds  are  clearly  seen  and 
understood,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  to  avert 
a war  if  possible;  but  if  not,  that  we  shall  be  united 
as  one  man  in  support  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C’s  resolutions  were  then  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Thai,  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
power,  'by  and  w it  h the  ndvice  aud  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senate 
present  concur.” 

Resolved,  That  the  power  of  making  treaties  em- 
braces that  of  settling  and  fixing  boundaries  between 
the  territories  and  possess. oils  of  the  United  Slates  and 
those  of  other  powers,  in  cases  of  conflicting  claims  be- 
tween them  in  reference  to  the  same- 

Resolved,  That.,  however  clear  their  claims  may  be, 
in  their  opinion,  to  “the  country  included  within  the  pa- 
rallels of  4vJ°  and  54°  40'  north  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  known 
as  the  territory  of  Oregon.’’  there  now  exists,  and  have 
long  existed,  conflicting  claims  to  the  possession  of  the 
satne  be  tween  them  and  Great  Britain,  the  adjustment  of 
which  have  been  frequently  the  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  respective  governments. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  rightfully  the  power,  under  the  constitution, 
hv  and  wi  h the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sena’c,  pro- 
vided that  two-thirds  i f the  members  present  concur,  to 
adjust  by  treaty  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
said  territory,  by  fixing  a boundary  between  their  re- 
spective possessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
renewing  the  offer,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  compro- 
mise, to  establish  the  49ih  deglee  of  north  latitude  ns  a 
line  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
said  territory,  did  not  “abandon  the  honor,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the.  best  interests  of  the  American  people,”  or 
exceed  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution  to 
make  treaties. 

Mr.  Hannegan  observed  that  the  two  first  propo- 
sitions of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  he  sup- 
posed would  not  be  contested  by  any  one.  All  that 
was  stated  in  them  was  perfectly  correct.  He,  for 
one,  at  least  could  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  any 
thing  that  they  contained.  As  for  the  residue,  how- 
ever, they  presented  matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion, at  least  with  him,  for  they  directly  conflicted 
with  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down.  His 
only  intention  at  present,  however,  was  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  had  stated  that 
the  resolutions  introduced  by  him,  (Mr.  Hannegan,) 
by  implication  at  anv  rate,  conveyed  a censure  upon 
the  president  of  the  United  Stales.  Sir  (said  Mr.  H.) 
I had  no  intention  of  casting  a censure  upon  the  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  he  had  not  charged  tha 
senator  with  any  such  intention.  He  had  merely 
said  that  by  implication,  the  resolutions  conveyed  a 
censure  upon  the  president,  on  the  ground  of  being  wil- 
ling to  surre.'.de  r a portion  of  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hannegan  resumed.  The  senator  would  cer- 
tainly not  deny  that  the  whole  aspect  of  tilings  had 
changed  since  the  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
peremptory  and  almost  insolent  refusal  by  the  Bri- 
tish negotiator  of  the  proposition  for  a division  at 
the  49th  parallel,  that  proposition  was  withdrawn 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States;  but  if  it 
were  not  so,  if  at  any  time  and  upon  any  question 
he  found  himself  differing  from  the  executive-,  he 
was  a free  man,  and  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of 
his  own  opinion,  and  though  he  was  the  political 
friend  of  the  president,  and  expected  always  so  to 
continue,  yet  if  the  president  on  any  occasion,  should 
assume  a ground  which  he  could"  not  endorse,be 
claimed  for  himself  the  same  right,  and  he  would  ex- 
ercise it,  to  express  his  own  opinions,  asjhe  president 
had  to  communicate  his  own  to  congress,  without 
intending,  wishing,  or  desiring  to  cast  any  censure 
upon  him.  He  was  the  representative  of  "a  portion 
ot  the  people  of  this  Union,  and,  as  such  represen- 
tative, he  had  a right  to  express  his  views  in  relation 
to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  government;  but  he 
would  repeal  that  he  meant  to  convey  no  censure 
upon  the  president. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  had  said  that 
the  resolutions  were  plain  and  direct,  coming  at  once 
to  the  point,  and  that  the  adoption  of  them,  if  he 
had  understood  the  senator,  would  necessarily  in- 


volve this  country  in  a war.  Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  if 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  which  contain  the  immu- 
table principles  of  truth  bring  war  upon  us,  let  war 
come.  What  American  is  there  who,  through  fear 
of  war,  would  hesitate  to  declare  the  truth  in  this 
chamber?  I am  also  for  peace,  sir.  I shrink  back 
from  the  thought  of  war  as  much  as  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  himself  can.  I love  peace,  but  when 
peace  becomes  degrading  and  dishonorable,  a war 
even  of  extermination  would  be  preferable. 

The  senator  says  that  war,  when  once  commenc- 
ed, can  only  be  terminated  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. — 
Sir,  I for  one  proclaim  here,  that  if  a war  with  Great 
Britain  upon  the  Oregon  question  should  occur,  l 
should  wish  it  never  to  be  terminated  until  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth  we  ourselves  shall  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace.  The  senator  intimates  (hat,  if  we  pursue 
the  course  indicated  by  these  resolutions,  we  are  to 
be  plunged  rashly  into  a war.  If  it  be  rashness  so 
to  bring  on  war.  and  the  supporters  of  these  resolu- 
tions are  to  be  held  responsible,  I for  one  fear  not 
the  responsibility.  Sir  there  has  been  a singular 
course  pursued  upon  Oregon  matters,  and  I must 
detain  the  senate  one  moment  in  relation  toil;  it 
contrasts  so  strongly  and  so  widely  with  the  course 
pursued  upon  a precisely  similar  question,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  Texas  ami  Oregon  were  born 
at  the  same  instant,  and  cradled  in  the  same  cra- 
dle- the  Baltimore  convention.  They  were  adopt- 
ed at  the  same  instant  throughout  the  land,  and 
not  a moment  was  allowed  to  be  lost  while  Texas 
was  hurriedly  brought  into  the  Union,  while  the 
peculiar  friends  of  Texas  did  all  they  could  to  stran- 
gle Oregon. 

Sir,’ the  country  is  not  blind;  the  people  see  and 
comprehend.  It  is  a most  singular  slate  of  things; 
and  here  we  are  told  that  we  must  be  careful,  ami 
not  come  in  collision  with  Great  Britain  about  a 
disputed  boundary!  But  if  it  were  w ith  feeble  Mex- 
ico that  we  were  about  to  come  in  collis'on,  we 
would  then  hear  no  such  cautions.  There  was  a 
question  of  disputed  boundary  between  this  country 
and  Mexico,  and  those  who  have  a right  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  that  boundary  told  us 
that  our  rights  extended  only  to  the  river  Nueces. — 
How  did  we  fir.d  the  friends  of  Texas  moving  on 
that  occasion?  Did  they  halt  for  a moment  at  the 
Nueces?  No,  sir,  at  a single  bound  they  cross  the 
Nueces,  and  their  war-horses  prance  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  There  was  no  negotiation 
i then — we  took  the  whole;  but  when  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  all  proper  and  right  to  give  away  an 
empire,  if  England  asks  it.  So  far  as  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, Iffor  one,  representing  the  people  I do,  will 
never  vole  for  any  treaty  yielding  an  inch  of  ground 
beluw  54  degrees  arid  40  minutes  north. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  merely  rose  to  allude  to  a 
l single  remark  which  applied,  to  himself  personally, 
j The  senator  from  Indiana  had  endeavored  to  draw 
i a contrast  between  his  (Mr.  C’s)  course  upon  the 
j Texas  question,  and  his  course  upon  this.  The  views 
which  governed  me  (said  Mr.  C.)  upon  that  question, 
govern  me  also  upon  this.  I pursued  in  reference 
to  Texas  what  I conceive  to  be  the  best  course.  If 
I acted  boldly  and  promptly  on  that  occasion,  it  was 
because  boldness  aud  promptness  were  necessary  to 
success.  It  was  the  golden  opportunity : and  one 
year’s  delay  would  have  lost  Texas  to  us  forever. — 
If  I am  lor  more  deliberate  measures  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  not  because  I am  not  a friend  to  Oregon. — 

I On  the  contrary,. Oregon  has  no  better  friend  than 
' myself;  there  is  no  one  who  would  venture  more  to 
j save  it.  But  it  is  asked  why  1 do  not  pursue  the 
jsame  course  of  action  as  in  regard  to  Texas.  If  the 
| gentleman  will  refer  to  my  remarks  in  1843,  he  will 
j find  that  the  views  which  governed  me  then  are 
the  same  with  those  which  govern  me  now.  I be- 
lieve that  precipitancy  will  lose  you  Oregon  for- 
I ever — no,  not  forever;  but  it  will  lose  you  Ore- 
I gon  in  the  first  struggle,  and  then  it  will  require 
another  struggle  hereafter  when  we  become  stronger 
to  regain  it. 

I will  not  go  into  this  question  now;  I am  prepar- 
ed, when  it  comes  up  lor  di-cussion,  to  show,  if  ar- 
gument can  show,  that  the  principle  involved  in 
these  resolutions,  so  far  from  gaining  Oregon,  will 
lor  the  present  lose  every  inch  of  that  territory;  and 
it  is  on  that  account,  as  much  from  the  fear  of  losing 
Oregon  as  from  the  desire  of  avoiding  war,  that  I 
have  proposed  amendments  to  the  senator’s  resolu- 
tions. Sir,  if  my  advice  had  been  pursued  we  should 
never  have  been  involved  in  this  controversy  at  all. 
I now  act  under  circumstances  not  produced  by  my- 
self, and  1 will  do  the  best  1 can  to  save  the  territo- 
ry of  Oregon,  which  I hold  as  valuable  as  the  sena- 
tor from  Indiana  himself  can  do.  If  you  institute  a 
comparison  between  Oregon  and  Texas,  1 would  say 
that  the  former  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  the  latter,  and 
I would  as  manfully  defend  it.  If  the  senator  and 
myself  disagree,  we  disagree  only  as  to  the  means 
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of  securing  Oregon,  and  not  as  to  its  importance. — 
Sir,  I intend  to  say  nothing  about  censuring  the  pre- 
sident; I simply  said  that,  by  implication,  a censure 
would  be  conveyed.  1 do  not  suppose  that  the  se- 
nator intends  to  reflect  upon  the  president;  but 
there  can  be  no  difference,  as  far  as  this  question 
is  concerned,  between  the  lime  when  the  proposition 
for  a d i vision  at  the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  made 
and  now.  It  was  as  sensible  then  as  it  would  be  to 
repeat  the  offer  now. 

Mr  Haywood  said  he  rose  merely  to  3ubmit  a mo- 
tion that  the  subject  should  be  made  the  special  or- 
der for  a given  day.  After  having  given  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  subject,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  it  did  not  become  the  senate  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  at  present.  He  had  a reasonable 
confidence  in  the  president,  and  in  as  much  as  the 
constitution  of  the  country  had  conferred  on  him  the 
power  of  conducting  the  negotiations,  therefore, 
until  he  saw  proper  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  senate, 
or  until  the  senate  thought  it  ii  cumbent  on  them  to 
advise  turn  to  surrender  all  negotiations,  and  the 
subject  should  be  transferred  to  (tie  senate  legiti- 
mately, and  the  executive  should  have  washed  his 
hands  of  it,  tie  thought  until  this  took  place  the 
senate  would  be  acting  improperly  to  interfere  in 
the  matter:  But  when  once  legitimately  transfer- 

red to  the  senate,  he  would  then  be  ready,  in  the 
love  of  country  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  lake  part  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  But  until  then  he 
should  oppose  all  proceedings  which  would  have  the 
effect  eitiier  of  censuring  or  of  lauding  the  presi- 
dent pending  the  negotiations.  In  making  this  re- 
mark he  did  not  mean  any  more  than  what  the  sena- 
tor Irom  South  Carolina  himself  meant  in  reference 
to  the  original  resolutions — namely,  that  a censure 


sensible  of  the  puhlic  honor  than  our  predecessors  in 
(he  government  of  this  country?  Sir,  there  is  no 
dishonor  in  the  further  conducting  or  pacific  nego- 
tiations. Nay,  in  my  opinion  there  will  be  more 
honor  in  continuing  the  negotiations  than  in  inter 
rupting  them  by  hasty  and  ill  advised  conduct  upon 
this  floor.  What  is  the  aspect  which  we  should  pre- 
sent to  the  country,  supposing  the  case  reversed, 
and  the  question  brought  up  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  language  of  insult  and  contumely  indulg- 
ed in?  Would  any  one  under  such  irritation  be  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  conciliatory  terms  of  peace?  We 
ought  not,  then,  to  do  that  which,  if  done  by  others, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  resent  as  the  highest  indig- 
nity. Let  us  apply  this  argument  to  ourselves.  If 
we  seize  every  occasion,  at  the  commencement  as 
well  as  in  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  to  heap 
every  sort  of  contumely  upon  our  adversaries,  what 
are  we  to  expect  at  their  hands?  Why  that  they  should 
refuse  all  just  conciliation 

Sir,  I repeat,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  an  exposition  of  any  opinions  of  my  own 
that  I now  address  you.  Let  the  proceedings  of  this 
morning  go  abroad,  as  they  of  course  must  do,  and 
they  will  be  hailed  as  an  omen  of  peace;  and  that 
peace  cannot  fail  to  be  secured  unless  we,  by  some 
egregious  act  of  folly,  disturb  the  relations  at  pre- 
sent existing.  The  controversy  can  be  terminated, 
and  with  honor  to  the  country,  in  the  progress  of 
further  negotiations.  I believe  as  firmly  as  I do 
any  thing  which  exists  that  such  will  be  its  termi- 
nation. 

Sir,  I am  indifferent  whether  the  resolutions  be 
now  laid  upon  the  table  or  discussed  at  large.  And 
I pul  it  to  senators  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber, 


how  can  it  possibly  be  of  any  importance?  Suppose 
might  be  understood  to  be  conveyed  by  implication;'  the  resolutions  should  be  laid  upon  the  table,  in  con- 
that  the  passage  ol  a resolution  declaring  it  a viola-  formity  with  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  North 
lion  ol  honor  to  surrender  any  part  of  the  Oregon  was 
an  implied  censure  upon  the  president  who  had  au- 
thorised a proposition  for  such  surrender. 

He  was,  on  this  ground,  adverse  to  the  original 
resolutions,  and  he  was  quite  as  much  opposed  to 
the  amendments;  because  they  might  be  considered 
as  conveying  a species  of  praise  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  administer  to  the  president.  When 
the  question  should  come  up  hereafter,  he  intended 
to  make  a motion  which  would,  if  it  prevailed,  pre- 
clude all  lurther  proceedings  upon  the  subject.  He 
intended  to  move  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  Calhoun  disclaimed  any  intention  of  lauding 


ity 

Carolina,  does  he  suppose  that  will  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  consideration  of  the  subject?  Discus- 
sion must  come,  and  I hope  it  will  come;  for  I am 
gratified  to  find  that  it  will  not  produce  a similarde- 
gree  of  alarm  in  the  country  to  that  which  a debate  a 
few  days  ago  produced. 

[A  message  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
was  here  received  ] 

Mr.  J J\l.  Clayton  then  rose  and  observed  that  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  had  said  he  would  move 
to  lay  the  whole  subject  upon  the  table.  He  assured 
that  honorable  senator  whenever  he  did  so,  his  mo- 
tion would  receive  at  least  one  other  vote  besides 
, , -•••  =:  his  own.  He  fully  concurred  with  him  that  it  ought 

i .P.reS‘.,en.’.nUr,/d  ■ 6 accuse  the  gentleman  from  , t0  be  so  disposed  of,  and  that  it  was  highly  improper 

for  the  senate  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this 
' matter,  except  in  executive  session,  while  negotia- 
tions were  going  on.  He  trusted  the  senator  would 
either  make  the  motion  which  he  proposed,  or  else 


Indiana  ol  any  intention  to  censure  him.  It  was 
very  certain,  however,  that  the  sense  of  the  senate, 
when  taken  upon  the  original  resolutions  and  the 

amendments,  would  show  very  clearly  the  views  iiw  

entertained  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the  . submit  a proposition  to  remove  the  subject  from  the 
Oregon  difficulty.  1 hose  who  agreed  with  the  hon-  |eMS|ative  t0  lhe  executive  records.  He  would  not 


orable  mover  of  the  original  resolutions  would  re 
ject  all  further  negotiations;  those  on  the  opposite 
side  would  be  disposed  to  continue  the  negotiations. 
That  was  the  whole  amount  of  the  matter;  ana  his 


object  to  the  discussion  of  it  there,  for  that  was  the 
appropriate  place;  but  he  regretted  every  effort, 
every  attempt  that  was  made  to  discuss  the  question 
, , • at  this  crisis  before  the  country,  especially  it  it  were 

sole  reason  for  moving  the  amendment  was  that  the  the  object  of  an„  pcr90n  on  that  floor  to  “prepare 

the  hearts  of  the  people  tor  war.”  In  his  opinion 
the  resolutions  necessarily  involved  an  advisory  pow- 


sense  of  the  senate  might  be  fully  taken. 

Mr.  Archer  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a matter  of 
no  great  importance  what  disposal  the  senate  might 
finally  make  of  the  two  propositions  now  before 
them.  He  considered  it  cniefly  of  consequence  as 
displaying  the  views. entertained  by  individual  sena- 
tors; and  he  merely  rose  at  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  his  profound  satisfaction  at  the  course 
taken  by  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  had  had  occasion  to  express  his  views 
upon  the  subject  heretofore.  He  came  here  im- 
bued with  apprehension,  but  he  hailed  the  alti- 
tude taken  by  the  senator  as  an  undoubted  omen  of 
peace.  And  Irom  Ins  place  here  he  proclaimed  the 
glad  news.  And  why?  They  of  that  side  of  the 
house  lourid  on  the  other  side  members  enough  to 
sustain  them  in  the  ground  which  they  were  going 
to  lake. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  Archer,)  when  I speak  of  peace,  I 
disdain  to  say  that  the  word  means  no  other  than  an 
honorable  peace,  if  there  are  any  in  this  senate 
who  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  of  national 
hoDor,  they  will  not,  alter  such  a delinquency,  dare 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  lace  of  the  popular  in- 
dignation which  will  meet  them  on  all  sides.  Sir, 
the  good  and  bad  men  here,  if  there  be  any  of  the 
latter  description,  will  equally  be.  lounu  to  concur 
in  Hi  is.  But  who  ever  heard  until  a-few  days  ago 
that  the  honor  of  the  country  was  involved?  Was 
not  President  Jackson  sedulous  enough  lor  the  pre- 
servation of  tne  honor  of  the  country?  During  the 
eight  years  of  his  administration  it  was  thought  no 
disiionor  that  t .e  government  should  allow  a ques- 
tion of  this  nature  to  be  arbitrated.  What  has  pro- 
duced so  great  a change  now?  Are  we  more  sen- 
sible of  public  honor  than  he  was?  Are  we  more 


er.  The  executive  was  entitled  to  the  initiative  in 
all  these  matters,  and  it  did  not  become  the  senate 
to  assume  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  senate,  when 
negotiations  were  opened,  or  were  expected  to  be 
opened,  to  wait  until  the  president  informed  them 
whether  he  had  made  a treaty,  and,  if  so,  until  he 
had  presented  the  treaty  to  them.  If  they  were  to 
express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  or  of 
the  amendments  they  would  stand  committed — com- 
mitted by  their  legislative  vote  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  country.  It  must  be  manifest  to  every  one 
that,  whether  they  decide  for  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
or  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  it  would  be  a prejudg- 
ing of  the  question.  If  they  should  act  upon  these 
resolutions  before  the  executive  had  acted  and  had 
recommended  action  to  them,  it  would  be  assuming 
the  initiative,  which  did  not  belong  to  them  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Put  the  case 
that  the  resolutions  were  voted  down  and  theamend- 
ments  substituted,  (it  could  not  be  by  a very  large 
vote,  by  the  way,)  what  would  be  their  position?  A 
majority  would  have  said  or  recommended  a settle- 
ment ol  the  question  by  the  parallel  of  forty-nine. — 
And  suppose  that  the  president  could  obtain  better 
terms;  or  suppose,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  in 
conducting  the  negotiations,  he  should  determine  to 
accept  twenty-eight  degrees  twenty  minutes  as  the 
boundary,  taking  half  of  Oregon,  would  it  not  be  in- 
volving the  matter  in  difficulty  and  embarrassment? 
He  would  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  question  when 
presented  fairly  and  properly,  but  let  it  not  be 
lorced  upon  them;  let  it  come  from  the  president; 
for  on  him  devolved  the  whole  responsibility.  Let 
the  senate  not  take  from  him  any  portion  of  the  re- 


sponsibility which  properly  belonged  to  him,  nor  as- 
sume his  office.  He  repeated  that,  according  to  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the 
senate  had  not  the  initiative;  and  it  did  not  become 
them  to  express  an  opinion;  they  should  leave  the 
matter  where  the  constitution  had  placed  it. 

Mr.  Hannegan  said  he  entertained  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished 
senator  from  Delaware,  but  it  certainly  seemed  to 
him  strange  to  hear  from  a gentleman  of  his  learning 
and  experience  the  declaration  that  the  senate  had 
no  right  to  assume  the  initiative  under  any  state  of 
facts.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  the  union  have  a right  to 
take  the  initiative  upon  any  question  involving  a 
right  to  American  territory.  It  seems  to  him  that 
there  should  be  no  power  behind  which  they  were 
bound  to  conceal  or  to  hide  themselves  until  the 
strings  should  be  pulledj&  then  allowed  to  proceed  to 
action. 

The  senator  from  Delaware  said  it  would  be  in- 
terfering with  negotiations.  What  negotiations?— 
Had  not  the  president  in  his  message  informed  them 
that  there  was  no  proposition  now  pending;  that  the 
last  proposition  from  this  government  had  met  with 
a cavalier  rejection,  and  had  been  instantly  with- 
drawn? Had  not  the  president  told  them  that,  the 
negotiations,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate  were  at  an 
end?  Negotiations  could  now  only  be  resumed  by  an 
offer  fioin  the  British  government,  for  he  felt  as- 
sured from  the  high  and  manly  ground  assumed  by 
the  president  in  his  message,  that  he  at  least  would 
not  renew  them.  The  president  now  called  upon 
the  senate  to  aid  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  published  to  the  world  the  entire  diplomatic 
correspondence  upon  the  suhject,  thereby  showing 
conclusively  that  negotiations  had  ended.  What 
would  be  thought  of  any  government  which  would 
make  public  diplomatic  correspondence  before  the 
negotiations  were  at  an  end? 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  he  had  but  a single  word  to  say.  He 
had  already  disclaimed  an  intention  to  cast  any  im- 
putation upon  the  president;  and  it  was  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it,  as,  in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life,  if  one  explanation  be  not  sufficient,  he  could  go 
no  further.  How  could  it  be  an  attack  on  the  pre- 
sident, with  this  language  of  his  own  before  them? 
[Mr.  Hannegan  here  read  a portion  of  the  president's 
message  ] What  had  he  done  more  than  re-assert 
what  he  had  himself  asserted?  The  title  to  Oregon 
must  be  sustained,  as  it  had  been  already  nobly  sus 
tained  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  by 
the  present  secretary  of  state.  And  he  would  ask 
in  what  quarter  of  this  country  would  they  find  an 
assembly  of  American  citizens  who  would  go  for  the 
relinquishment  of  a single  foot  of  it.  With  the  ir- 
refragable testimony  of  our  title  which  existed,  there 
would  be  as  much  propriety  in  the  surrender  of  Flo- 
rida, or  of  iMaine,  or  Massachusetts.  Gentlemen 
talk  about  the  rights  of  England;  he  had  yet  to  hear 
the  first  substantial  argument  or  proof  in  favor  of 
England’s  title  beyond  the  right  of  a tenant.  No 
man  could  produce  any  such  proof.  No  man  could 
do  more  than  Mr.  Pakenham  had  done  to  establish 
England’s  title,  and  he  had,  after  all,  signally  failed. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  had  told  them 
that  he  was  as  warm  a friend  of  Oregon  as  any  man 
that  could  be  found  in  the  country.  Doubtless  he  so 
believed;  but,  if  he  were  a true  mother,  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  cut  the  child  in  two,  and  give  away 
one  half.  Louk  at  the  map  of  Oregon,  the  whole 
control  of  the  north  Pacific  lies  above  the  forty  ninth 
parallel — the  whole  maritime  control,  every  harbor 
worth  possessing.  And  yet  he  would  give  It  away. 

The  senator  declares  (continued  Mr.  Hannegan) 
that  he  ha3  always  been  the  devoted  friend  of  Ore- 
gon. He  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fact,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  a portion  of  the  press  of  the 
country  has  iterated  and  reiterated,  in  relation  to  his 
views,  that  beautiful  expression  embodying  the  Fa- 
bian policy,  and  used,  I believe,  by  lord  Chatham, 
“A  wise  and  masterly  inactivity.”  1 must  say  that 
l regret  to  see  this  policy  so  highly  lauded  iri  con- 
nexion with  this  question.  I respect  the  talents  as 
well  as  the  high  standing  which  that  distinguished 
senator  occupies  among  the  members  of  the  human 
family,  but  1 have,  1 confess,  little  admiration  for 
the  course  which  the  senator  pursues  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Had  the  bill  to  which  the  senator  alluded 
passed  through  congress  and  become  a law,  Oregon 
would  have  been  ours;  twenty  thousand  rifles  would 
have  secured  it;  but  you  refused  to  act;  you  held 
back,  when  you  might,  despite  every  hazard,  have 
secured  your  right. 

The  masses  were  waiting  in  expectation  of  yoqr 
movement;  they  were  waiting  in  expectation  that 
the  government  would  back  them;  but  they  waited  in 
vain,  and  this  is  the  result  of  your  “wise  and  masterly 
inactivity.”  I assure  you  I say  this  in  no  unkinduesa 
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I -ai  ii  •iorrowfiill] ; for  I la >ne n led  its  results.  Sir, 
I was  about  to  say,  ami  ! do  not  know  whether  it  may 
be  out  of  (dace  at  this  time,  that  the  precipitancy  of 
the  senator  in  relation  to  Texas  presents  a remarka- 
ble contrast  to  his  “wise  and  masterly  inactivity”  in 
relation  to  Oregon.  I charge  no  improper  motives 
upon  any  senator,  and  least  of  ali  upon  the  distin- 
guished senator  from  South  Carolina;  hut  it  appears 
to  me  that  when  a question  of  territorial  acquisition 
arises  upon  the  north  n eat  there  is  not  the  same  rea- 
diness on  the  part  of  the  southern  gentlemen  to  par- 
ticipate. Precipitancy,  the  senator  says,  in  relation 
to  Texas,  was  wise,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  Oregon. 
Heaven  knows  there  has  been  lime  enough  for 'ma- 
turing plans;  it  is  now  time  for  action.  ° 

The  two  countries  stand  front  to  front;  and,  my 
life  on  it.  if  it  were  a question  with  Mexico,’  this 
would  be  the.  golden  moment;  if  it  were  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cuba  or  some  possessions  further  stiil 
amid  the  burning  regions  of  Panama,  it  would  be  the 
golden  moment.  Sir,  I hope  a majority  in  this  sen- 
ate will  not  reject  these  resolutions.  They  assert 
only  what  the  president  asserted,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  no  great  r advocate  f r iha 
acquisition  of  territory  in  die  aouih  than  in  the  north. 
The  honorable  senator  was  nerfeo.iy  aware- «f  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject.  Whilst  lie  was  a member  of 
Mr.  Monroe’s  Cabinet  lie  had  always  been  averse  to 
disturb  the  possession  of  Spain  in  Cuba;  he  was  so  now; 
he  would  be  die  last  man  to  make  such  a movement  — - 
When  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  and  this  siilij  ct  be 
brought  up  lor  discussion,  lie  thought  he  would  he  able 
to  show,  beyond  ail  doubt,  that  the  reasons  which  gov- 
erned him  upon  sue  Texas  question,  governed  him  also 
upon  this  question;  and  tha:  if  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  senator  and  himself,  i:  was  mdy  as  to  the 
means  to  he  employed  in  efleeting  the  same  result.  Hr 
desired  more  particularly  to  make  some  lemarks  in  re- 
ference to  the  observations  of  the  senator  from  Dt  la  ware 
He  assured  the  senator  that  he  was  ns  much  averse  to 
forcing  a discussion  as  the  senator  himself  could  lie;  bu: 
he  thought  the  senator  was' entirely  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  was  not  a case  in  which  the  senate  wascal- 
led  on.  to  exercise  the  right  of  discussion  ami  of  action. 
W nil  great  deference  for  ihe  opinions  of  the  senator,  he 
though  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  j.  ft  upon  this  point, 
either  here  or  before  the  world,  ns  they  were  cailed' 
upon  to  say  yea  or  nay  in  good  faith  before  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  C.  proceeded  in  his  remarks  at  some  length;  and 
the  debate  was  still  further  continued  by  Messrs.  Allen 
ana  Haywood. 

The  resolutions  and  the  proposed  amendments  were 
finally,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hannegan,  i.iiii  on  the  ruble, 
with  a view  to  their  being  taken  up  for  consideration  b'- 
the  senate  on  some  particular  day,  10  be  assigned  fur  that 
purpose,  when  the  commi'tee  shall  have  reported  upon 
Mr.  Allens  resolutions  forgiving  notice  to  Great  Bri'ain 
ol  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  so 
the  whole  sabjeot  tnny  be  before  the  seiuib*. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  proposition  to  lay 
upon  the  table  for  the  present  with  this  view 

Mr.  Ben  Ion  saiu  he  would  vote  for  the  motion  with- 
out die  qualification. 

The  motion  being  carried,  the  senate  adjourned. 
THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


: The  Morning  Chronicle  refers  to  the  same  subject,  ing  into  active  play  their  national  privilege,  and  are 

and  says, ‘ that  the  most  serious  and  important  war  trying  to  out-gness  each  other  by  a thousand  vain 


that  can  rage  in  the  United  Slates,  is  that  which  is 
carried  on  between  intelligence  and  humanity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  physical  force  and  slavery  on  the 
other,  it  is  a struggle  between  the  commercial, 

| manufacturing,  and  religions  north,  and  a race  of 

The  Jaek'O- 


conjecturfes.  Then  we  are  electrified  with  extracts 
from  private  letters,  which  are  posted  up,  and  filled 
with  mysterious  dashes  and  vague  declarations  of 
what  may  or  may  not  he  expected,  on  the  best  an- 
onymous authority.”  The  editor  of  the  Post  hits  his 
neighbors  fir  getting  up  a war  panic,  on  the  strength 


planters  who  lord  it  over  the  south.” 
i nian  school  of  politicians  are  called  “ruffianly,”  and  j of  important  information  which  he  received  from  an 
j to  this  school,  Ihe  Chronicle  says,  Mr.  Polk  belongs,!  “American  gentleman,”  and  which  quieted  his  own 
| and  to  be  a successful  candidate  for  his  office,  one  ! fears.  It  seems  that  Pre-ident  Polk  told  this  gentie- 
! must  he  “a  rude  planter  of  the  west,  a slave-dealer,  I man  that  “every  thing  will  be  tried,  in  the  way  of 
| a wielder  of  the  bowie-knife,  or  a denizen  of  the  i negotiation,  that  can  possibly  lead  lo  a friendly  ar- 
I backwoods.”  As  to  the  tvltigs,  the  same  journal  ! rangement.  There  is  no  disposition. on  my  part  to 
j says,  the  John  Adamses,  the  Henry  days,  the  Dan- 1 add  to  difficulties,  or  raise  up  obstacles  to  the  final  dis- 
lel  Webster?,  seem  to  disappear  like  the  other  lost ! position  of  this  unfortunate  dispute.”  The  editor  of 
species  of  American  life,  to  have  their  skeletons  | the  Post  was  at  once  satisfied  that  no  unpleasant  re* 

: turned  up  at  some  future  day,  by  some  historic  anti-  ! suits  will  flow  from  the  Oregon  question,  and  that 
quary.”  | nothing  is  further  from  the  thoughts  of  either  Ante- 

i The  Morning  Herald  of  the  20th  tilt.,  remaiked  j ricans  or  Englishmen,  than  “a  foolish  and  bloody 
that  the  details  of  the  intelligence  from  the  United  j war.”  But  the  editor  had  not  seen  the  war  article 
j States  were  too  uncertain,  vague,  and  contradictory,!  of  the  Washington  Union! 

! to  be  worthy  of  a moment’s  attention.  The  Intel-  • Not  withstai  ding  he  was  convinced,  after  convers- 
i iigence,  however,  presented  to  the  editor’s  view,  “a]  ing  with  the  “American  gentleman,”  that'  “no  tin- 
| faithful  picture  of  de  i ocratical  immorality  and  de- 1 pleasant  re-ulls  will  flow  from  the  Oregon  question,” 

vet  the  language  of  the  “ Washington  Union'’’  ha9 


jmocratiral  absurdity;”  in  every  country,  says  the 
| Herald,  “the  democracy — the  active  and  ambitious 
politicians  of  the  lower  classes — are  knaves  arid 
fools,”  and  a I cturs  is  then  given  respecting  Ihese 
“knaves  and  fools;”  after  which  the  writer  says,  that 
two  questions  now  agitate  the  public  mind  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  said  to  occupy  the  anxious 
| attention  of  the  government — the  relaxation  of  the 


shaken  that  conviction,  and  he  now  believes  that 
war  with  America  is  all  but  inevitable!  As  the 
“Union”  is  generally  recognized  as  the  president’s 
official  organ,  its  statement  is  regarded  by  t tie  Post 
as  “very  serious”  as  it  claims  the  whole  of  the  Ore- 
gon territory  t but  Ihe  Post  reminds  its  ‘ashionable 
readers  that  “the  Americans  are  about  as  apt  to 


tariff,  in  favor  of  British  goods,  and  “the  usurpation  swagger  as  they  are  to  swindle  — about  as  ready  to 


TONE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  PRESS. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  un- 
der date  of  the  31  December,  furnishes  (he  iollotv- 
jng  abstract: 

“The  war  articles  in  some  of  the  American  jour- 
nals, claiming  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  tei  rilory, 
created  an  extraordinary  panic  here,  and  ihe  consol 

muiketwa^in  a drooping  state  for  severa I days. 

An  article  in  the  Washing!  n Union,  on  the  claims 
of  the  United  Slates  lo  the  territory,  had  great  in- 
fluence, as  that  journal  is  looked  upon  here  as  Mr. 
Polk’s  official  organ.  The  Times  has  published  seve- 
ral articles  on  American  affans,  and  spoken  of  Great 
Britain’s  rights  in  the  Oregon  territory:  but  its  abu- 
sive style  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  abstract 
ol  these  articles:  in  referring,  however,  to  ihe  docu- 
ment in  the  Washington  Union,  it  says,  “we  shall 
not  deal  will:  this  reckless  and  injurious  production 
as  it  it  were  a state  paper:  the  pen  from  which  it 
emanates,  is  evidently  alike  unconscious  of  the  re- 
straint ol  public  duty  and  the  decorum  of  political 
life,  and  Mr.  Polk  will  soon  answer  for  himself, 
without  being  made  to  share  the  disgrace  of  such 
incendiaries  as  these.”  This  comes  with  a bad  grace 
from  ihe  I ones,  alter  its  own  oil-  re pealed  meendia- 
ry  articles  dii ected  against  America  and  Americans 
during  the  last  dozen  years!  It  IB  satisfactory  to  the 
Times,  however,  to  perceive  that  the  language  ol 
the  most  influential  journals  of  N.  York  and  Boston 
continues  to  be  quite  as  temperate  and  quite  as 
averse  to  war,  “for  so  miserable  an  object,”  as  the 
sincerest  friends  of  peace  can  desire.  From  the 
language  of  the  official  papers  it  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  negotiation  to  settle  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion is  virtually  at  an  end. 


of  the  British  territory  in  Oregon.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  one  is  brought  forward  for  the  sake 
' of  the  other,  and  of  that  spirit  of  compromise  so  often 
ihe  resource  of  weak  and  dishonest  politicians.” — 
“There  is  no  believing  a single  word  that  one  finds 
in  the  journals  of  the  republic.”  The  Herald  asks 
why  Mr.  Polk  declines  lo  submit  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion io  arbitration,  and  why  the  question  is  kepi 
open.  It  is,  according  to  the  Herald,  “to  supply  a 
constant  occasion  of  ili-biood.  A democracy  with- 
I out  an  enemy,  real  or  imaginary,  would  be  as  un- 
■ manageable  as  a nursery  without  a raw-head  and 
: bloody- bones;”  and  Ihe  Herald  concludes  that  when 
j the  Americans  lay  aside  their  jealousy  and  unfriend- 
j !v  feeling  towards  England — they  will  fall  to  quar 
'relling  among  themselves,  for  “such  is  the  fate  of 
j ail  great  democracies.” 

| The  Morning  Chronicle  of  trie  same  date  is  more 
i mild  in  its  remarks.  It  commences  an  article  by  al- 
S luding  to  thp  “important  information”  that  the  Arne 
j rican  government  proposes  a reduction  of  the  pre- 
sent tariff,  but  the  great  opposition  to  such  reduction 
! will  proceed  from  a large  party  in  the  northern  and 
! eastern  states.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  Mr. 

! Polk’s  way  in  the  Oregon  negotiation,  are  acknow- 
! ledged  by  his  most  intimate  supporters,  says  the 
| Chronicle,  to  proceed  mainly  from  a regard  to  the 
j ultra  opinions  held  upon  this  question  by  the  large 
! democratic  party  in  the  southwestern  states;  but  this 
j i>  just  the  party  which,  above  all  others,  would  fed 
| their  interests  consulted,  and  their  views  promoted, 
j by  a great  reduction  in  the  tariff-— and  this  is  the  po- 
licy which  will  hold  out  to  that  party  a substantial 
motive  far  assenting  to  some  modification  in  their 
“extravagant  pretensions”  to  the  Oregon  territory. 

The  Chronicle  believes  that  many  of  the  less  ar 
dent  supporters  of  the  protective  principle  in  the 
I north  will  withhold  a very  determined  opposition  lo 
| a reduction  in  the  larilf’,  in  order  to  avert  ihe  chan- 
ces of  a war,  and  that  the  course  which  Mr.  Polk 
is  pursuing,  is  “eminently  calculated  to  weaken  the 
opposition  which  he  may  anticipate  from  the  ex- 
treme parties  in  congress,  on  these  two  most  import- 
ant and  difficult  questions  with  which  the  govern- 
ment has  lo  contend.”  The  Chronicle  acknowledges 
that  no  other  country  would  be  so  much  benefitted 
by  a reduction  of  the  American  tariff  as  England, 
and  it  calls  upon  Ihe  British  government  to  make 
changes  m the  corn  laws,  to  meet  the  concession  of 


play  the  bully  in  politics,  as  lo  play  the  bankrupt  in 
financial  affairs;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this  so- 
lemnity of  bluster,  they  may  perceive  their  error 
before  they  plunge  into  a war.”  The  editor  of  the 
Post  appears  to  have  become  possessed  of  one  of  the 
cast-off  quills  from  the  Times  offire,  for  while  the 
Times  has  been  somewhat  tame  in  its  recent  articles 
upon  American  affairs,  the  Post  has  been  unusually 
severe,  and  appears  to  have  taken  in  as  a partner 
some  abusive  fellow  from  Billingsgate.  The  Post 
reminds  the  Americans  that  ruin  to  their  commer- 
cial prosperity  will  be  the  result  of  a war  with 
England — and  “they  must  be  drunk  indeed,  with  the 
grossness  of  self-conceit,  if  they  can  forget  the  ex- 
cessive inconvenience  to  which  such  a war  would 
subject  them  ” Although  England  does  not  care  “a 
straw  about  Oregon,  yet  war  must  of  course  be  un- 
dertaken. rather  than  submit  to  the  bullying  of  any 
nation  upon  earth” — “moreover,  from  one  end  of 
ihese  islands  to  the  other,  we  are  sick  of  the  com- 
bined knavery  arid  swagger— the  swindling  and  bul- 
lying— which  have  for  some  years  been  the  piomi- 
nent  features  of  American  behavior  towards  the 
British  nation.  We  have  so  far  borne  it  with  cool 
contempt,  and  would  be  content  lo  do  so  still.  But 
if  they  will  have  war,  with  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  our  good  cause,  they  shall  have  enough  of  it.” 
The  editor  concludes  his  tirade  by  saying  that  Great 
Britain  would  consider  it  an  agreeable  job  to  give 
the  Americans  “a  drubbing,”  and  that  taxation 
would  be  borne  without  a murmur  for  the  sake  of 
giving  it  to  us! 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  in  a third  article  on  the 
Oregon  question,  alludes  to  the  “emphatic  declara- 
tion of  the  official  organ  of  the  American  govern- 
ment,” that  the  territory  is  the  rightful  property  of 
the  United  Slates,  but  as  the  Americans  shrink  from 
the  impartial  test  of  “at bitralion,”  it  shows  some 
doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  this  claim. 

The  Chronicle  concludes  its  article  by  informing 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  they  may  be 
sure,  that  with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  peace, 
“the  British  government  will  not — for  they  dare  not 
— recede  from  a dignified  and  determined  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England.” 

T ne  Morning  Herald  regards  the  announcement  of 
“Mr.  Polk’s  organ — if  such  it  be — as  a mere  braturn 
fulmen,  destined  omy  to  feel  the  pulse  of  John  Bull.” 
The  Washington  Union  slated  that  Mr.  Folk  would 


the  American  government.  Considering  too,  that  in  his  message,  lay  claim,  in  terms  the  most  distinct 
famine  threatens  to  spread  over  England  and  Ireland,  i and  imperative,  to  all  that  portion  of  the  Oregon 
no  time  lor  these  concessions  could  be  more  lavora-  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Ihe 


ble.  “Government  should  embrace  this  moment,” 
says  the  Chronicle,  “to  put  an  end  lo  those  laws 
which  have  alienated  from  us  those  who  should  be 
our  most  valuable  commercial  allies.” 

ri  fie  Adorning  Post  was  very  mild  in  its  first  article 
on  the  war  question.  “We  observe,”  says  this  paper, 
“that  our  contemporaries  are  trying  hard  lo  kindle 
a flame  out  ol  a great  deal  of  smoke  of  their  own 
manufacture,  relative  to  the  forthcoming  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  first 
give  very  tiresome  selections  from  the  American 
papers,  and  especially  of  one  in  the  greatest  discre- 
dit at  home  and  abroad.  At  a glance,  any  one  may 
see  that  our  transatlantic  brethren  are  merely  bring- 


Rocky 

Pacific  ocean,  from  latitude  forty-two  lo  fifty-four 
degrees;  and  intimated  that  the  American  govern- 
ment would  submit  to  nothing  short  of  its  tincondi- 
j lional  surrender.  The  Herald  says,  “we  should  have 
conceived,  after  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robt.  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen;  when  the  matter  was  last  broached, 
that  Mr.  Polk  would  have  considered  any  further 
trial  of  our  passive  endurance  wholly  unnecessary. 
If  we  could  believe  that  so  monstrous  a proposition 
was  likely  to  be  made  by  the  American  government, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  it,  as  we  hope  it 
would  be  treated,  as  a virtual  declaration  of  war  against 
this  country.”  These  remarks  of  the  Herald  are  im- 
portant, a»  this  journal  occupies  a similar  position 
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here  as  the  “ Uninn ” at  Washington.  ]l  is  calleil  the 
organ  of  ministers,  but  it  exercises  a far  greater  in* 
Alienee  in  England  than  the  Union  does  at  Washing- 
ton 

The  French  journals  have  discussed  the  Oregon 
question  with  great  warmth.  One  extract  from  a 
Paris  print  will  siilhce: 

The  Paris  National  has  an  article  on  the  Oregon 
question,  in  which  it  shows  the  policy  ot  Great  Bri- 
tain with  regard  to  the  United  States.  Her  object 

is,  soys  this  journal,  to  surround  her  enemy  on  eve- 
ry side,  in  order  to  smother  her  within  her  limits,  or 
rather  to  invade  her  on  the  first  opportunity.  This 
explains  the  Ashburton  treaty,  by  which  England 
received  the  key  to  (lie  Likes,  by  obtaining  a pas- 
sage through  Maine.  This  is  the  reason  why  Eng- 
land intrigued  with  the  government  of  Texas,  that 
she  could  secure  a formidable  position  in  the  gulf  of  | 
Mexico,  to  hold  the  United  States  under  the  threat  j 
of  an  invasion  of  her  southern  frontier — this  is  the  j 
reason  why  England  is  disputing  the  territory  of  j 
Oregon,  that  she  may  prevent  the  Americans  from  : 
extending  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  she 
intends  to  place  herself  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  as  a vigilant  sentinel,  to  watch  the,  move-  i 
meets  of  her  nvais.  Such,  says  the  National.  is  the 
plan  of  England  “The  Atlantic  leave-  Hie  pa-sage 
open  to  tier  steamers  to  insult  the  American  coa-ls. 
In  the  north  the  line  of  the  lakes  gives  her  a free 
entrance  to  the  territory  of  the  Union.  Through 
Texas  she  would  have  commanded  the  south,  and 
through  Oregon  the  frontiers  of  the  west.  Wliirh 
of  the  parlies  mu-t  we  therefore  accuse  of  ambition? 
The  United  Slates,  protecting  the  integrity  of  tneir 
territory,  ami  obeying  llie  imperious  sentiments  of 
their  preservation,  by  annexing  Texas  and  by  claim 
ing  Oregon — or  England,  extending  bee  net  round 
America,  to  smother  her  without  pity,  th-  moment 
she  shouid  have  enveloped  her?” 

A recent  letter  from  Paris  says,  “ibe  radicals  of 
France  are  delighted  at  the  pro-pect  of  a war  be- 
tween England  and  Ibe  United  Stales;  f<r  indepen 
dent  of  the  great  gratification  it  would  procure  them 
of  seeing  hostilities  commence  somew  here,  a war 
between  these  countries  would  he  looked  upon  by 
this  party  as  a war  of  principle — the  democracy  of 
the  new  world  a ux  prises  with  the  aristocracy  of  the 
old.  President  Polk  may  justh  Halter  himself  that 
he  has  got  a strung  force  of  abettors  to  his  hostile 
plans  in  the  rabble  of  France.” 

The  Sunday  Times , of  the  30  It,  remarks  that  it  is 
not  the  value  of  "the  strip  of  land”  that  is  of  im- 
portance; “it  is  the  point  of  honor  involved  in  the 
dispute;  and  when  tiie  bullying  anil  blu-tering  re- 
marks, the  swaggering  and  gasconading  tone  of  many 
of  the  American  journals  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  England  could,  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  honor,  give  up  one 
inch  of  that  part  of  the  Oregon  territory  to  which 
she  is  entitled.” 

The  Liverpool  Times  states  as  a fact,  that  a naval 
ofiicer,  high  in  command,  has  been  privately  engaged 
in  lakmg  measurements  of  the  large  steamers  under 
mail  service  contract  with  the  British  g vernment, 
and  that  this  officer  has  orders  to  report  immediately 
to  the  admiralty  on  their  capabilities  for  carry  ing 
guns  of  the  largest  calibre;  furthermore,  a naval  of- 
ficer, well  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  America, 
has  been  summoned  to  Lon  on,  to  give  information 
to  t tie  admiralty. 

Omer  journals  repeat  this  statement  and  endorse 

it.  The  Spectator,  ol  Saturday  Iasi,  says:  “A  sound 
like  the  jicgle  of  arms  preparing  in  our  arsenals, 
goes  on;  me  ear  is  kept  alive  with  rumors  of  warlike 
tendency — marshalling  of  the  militia — measuring  of 
merchant  steamers  by  naval  officers,  and  the  like  — 
The  French  opposition  papers  are  gloating  over  the 
difficulties  of  England — over  her  corn  question,  rail 
way  panic,  financial  embarrassments  presumed  to  be 
in  prospect,  Oregon  disputes,  and  so  forth.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  it  hits  now  become  more 
prudent  to  place  tins  country  in  a state  of  prepara- 
tion lor  deience,  and  that  the  general  feeling  at  the 
report  of  official  activity  in  that  belief,  is  one  of  sa- 
tisfaction.” 

It  is  said  that,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  no  such 
active  and  exten-ive  warlike  preparations  have  been 
earned  on  at  the  English  dockyards  and  arsenals,  as 
are  now  being  made  in  every  department  connected 
with  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Britannia.  of  Saturday  last,  says  that  the  de- 
liberations of  a recent  cabinet  council  were  exclu- 
sively devoled  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  Siales;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  instructions  have  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Pakenhain,  of  the  most  rigorous  and  peremptory 
nature,  and  such  as  must  bring  the  Oregon  question 
to  a speedy  solution.  It  also  confirms  the  rcpurl  re- 
specting the  activity  of  preparation  of  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  stales  that  this  activity  has  bad  no 


parallel.  The  additional  expense  incurred  in  the 
army  and  navy  departments  is  enormous.  The,  edi- 
tor of  the  Brilnnni.it  fears  that  the  chances  of  the 
preservation  ol  peace  between  E gland  and  America 
are  every  dav  becoming  more  precarious. 

The  Weekhj  Messenger  devotes  several  columns  to' 
the  war  question.  In  oik:  of  its  article-,  it  says:  “ The 
Americans  are  aware  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he 
spoke  of  war,  was  not  prepared  for  hostilities,  and 
hence  his  threats,  instead  of  terrifying  them,  only 
produced  irritation;  and  it  was  not  until  Sir  Robert 
Peel  discovered  that  his  menace  was  laughed  to  scorn, 
that  active  preparations  were  made  in  our  dock 
yards.  These  have  eaii«ed  an  equal  vigilance  and 
watchfulness,  and  preparation  in  America;  and  lienee 
it  may  follow,  that  in  despite  of  themselves,  and  by  j 
reason  of  the  blundering  and  bragging  of  tneir  ru-  : 
lers,  English  and  Americans  may  be  forced  into  hos-  j 
liiilies.” 

The  intelligence  received  in  town,  on  Saturday  j 
last,  from  the  United  States,  by  the  steamer  Caledo- 
nia, is  generally  regarded  as  of  a pacific  nature.  The  j 
Heruld,  of  Monday,  says:  “ The  news  is  of  compara- 
tively little  interest;  indeed,  as  a whole,  the  political 
news  of  the  fortnight,  over  which  the  intelligence  ; 
extends,  may,  upon  the  mathematical  principle,  he 
set  down  as  nil,  for  the  first  wet  It’s  violent  bullying 
of  the  Union,  and  the  oilier  war  j mrnals,  is  quite 
neutralized  by  the  abject  and  plainly  compulsory 
retraction  of  the  same  journals  in  the  second  week. 
Tins  abrupt  change  of  tone  -peaks  almost  as  mu  li 
for  the  geiiei  illy  pac  ific,  feeling  of  t tie  country  as 
even  the  enthusiastic  applause  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Webster.”  Th  Standard,  ol  S lurday  evening  -ays:’ 
“O.i  the  whole  the  communications  received  by  the 
Caledonia  are  less  war!  ke  and  absurd  than  mo-t  of 
those  which  have  lately  reached  us.  Even  the  Union, 
the  most  violent  of  the  j mrnals  of  any  note,  has  been 
compelled  to  back  out.  of  ils  extreme  violence  arid 
pretensions.”  I will  litre  remark,  that  some  of  the 
journals  do  not  entertain  trie  same  opinion — the  re- 
cent war  articles  of  the  Union  arc  considered  jnstj 


as  violent  as  some  of  its  hist  ones.  j 

The  Standard,  however,  a>  kuo  ledges  that  the 
! cry  for  “the  whole  of  the  Oregon”  still  prevails 
! among  a part  of  the  population — that  purl  which 
always  counsels  a result  to  extremities  when  it  sup- 
poses its  right  to  be  weakest.  “ Hie  loco  focus,” 

I continues  the  Standard,  “wilti  Mr.  Polk  at  llieir  he.ad, 

! feel  that  they  Nave  no  pretence  of  right  to  that  un- 
divided possession  of  die  O.egon,  which  they  claim; 
and,  therefore  scorning  all  arbitration  or  accord, 
they  will  go  to  war  for  it.  T lie  wiser  republicans, 

I however,  will  hardly  indulge  them,  for  they  ueil 
' know  that  it  they  force  a war  upon  us,  the  British 
j rights  to  Oregon  w ill  not  he  a-serted  in  the  desert, 

1 where  the  United  Slates  must  e.slabii-h  their  claim, 

1 but  upon  every  sea  and  upon  every  coast  which  a 
ship  can  approach.” 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  of  Monday  remarks,  that 
it  is  evident  lrom  the  whole  lone  of  Lhe  American 
pres-,  that  “lhe  impudent  claim  to  the  whole  of  ihe 
Oregon,  pot  forth  by  the  organ  of  the  president,  has 
been  met  by  a general  r-  coil,  and  that  iri  a war  for 
the  prosecution  ol  so  extreme  a right,  the  south- 
westerly would  be  left  to  wage  it  and  pay  for  it 
alone.  This  gives  better  hope  of  a suoces-lul  is-ue 
of  the  negotiation.” 

The  Morning  Post,  of  yesterday,  in  another  article 
on  the  Oregon  question,  is  more  pacific  in  ils  re- 
maiks, — as  it  discovers  that  the  last  news  from  Ame- 
rica is  more  indicative  ol  the  continuance  of  peace 
lhan  was  the  previous  intelligence.  Bui  it  says  that 
the  American  multitude  dots  not  desire  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  They  wish  lo  triumph  over  the 
“Britishers.”  “Ignorance,  a savage  temper,  and 
euormrius  self-conceit,  have  led  lo  this  delusion,” 
that  they  can  do  so.  “Matters  have  now  come  to 
that  point  that  the  value  of  the  territory  in  dispute 
signifies  nothing.  It  is  no  longer  a question  of  value 
but  of  right,  and  Lliat  must  be  maintained,  however 
insignificant  the  claim  which  is  to  lest  it.”  The 
Post  does  not  like  lo  hear  that  the  naval  force  of 
America  in  the  Pacific  is  superior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land in  the  same  quarter; and  hopes  that  government 
is  energetically  preparing  ils  strength,”  not  lo  rush 
heedlessly  into  war,  bu . lo  make  peace  probable,  by 
showing  that  war  is  an  alternative  for  which  we  are 
ready.” 

The  London  morning  journals  of  this  day  do  not 
allude  to  the  Oregon  question.  The  Times  has  a 
leader  upon  the  mysterious  doings  of  the  Irequenl 
cabinet  councils,  and  believes  that  at  the  caOmel 
council,  held  yesterday,  the  luod  question  was  dis- 
cussed; but  it  is  the  general  rumor  in  city  circles 
this  afternoon,  llial  the  Oregon  question  was  the  im- 
portant subject  that  called  the  council  together. — 
l’his  appears  more  likely,  as  government  despatches 
are  always  sent  olf  by  every  mail  steamer  to  North 
America,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  aftairs  between 
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England  and  the  United  Stales  at  the  present  time 
has,  a is  -aid,  induced  government  to  send  import- 
ant despatches  bv  this  steamer.  • 

There  is  another  rumor  in  town  to-day.  to  ill  - ef- 
fect, lliat  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  S'anley.  finding 
it  impossible  to  agree  with  the  premier,  intend  to 
resign  their  offices  in  the  cabinet.” 


C O R R E S P O N DENCE  WITH  TEXAS 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ANNEXATION,  ACCOMPANY- 
ING TIIE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


MR  CALIIOUN  TO  MR  DONELSUN. 

Department  if  stale,  ll'ashington,  March  3,  1845. 

Sir:  I herewith  transmit  to  you  a copy  of  l tie  j but 
resolutions  adopted  by  congress  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

You  will  perceive  that  they  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts:  the  one,  embraced  in  Ihe  first  and  se- 
cond sections,  being  the  original  resolution  as  it 
passed  the  house  of  represt  ntat:v<-s;  the  other,  in- 
eluded  in  the  third  and  last,  being  the  amend  ,,ent 
made  by  the  senate,  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
tiie  house.  The  former  contains  certain  specific 
propositions  for  the  admi  sion  of  Texas  into  our 
Union;  ihe  laller  gives  a discretionary  power  to 
the  president,  if  he  should  deem  it  advisable,  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  lhe  republic,  a“  pre- 
si  ribed  in  the  seciiori  itself,  in-tead  of  submitting  to 
ils  acceptance  or  rejection  the  proposals  contained 
ui  the  former. 

Tiie  president  has  deliberately  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  enter  into  the  negotiation'  autbori-ed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  senate;  and  you  are,  accordingly, 
instructed  lo  present  to  the  givernment  of  Texas  as 
the  basis  ol  its  admission,  tne  proposals  contained  in 
Hie  resolution  us  it  came  from  the  house  ol  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  stale  at  large  the 
grounds  on  which  his  decision  rests.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  slate,  brn  tiy,  that  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
solution, as  it  ca  no  from  the  bouse,  are  more  sim- 
ple in  their  clia racier,  may  be  more  readily,  and 
w ith  less  difficulty  and  expense,  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  Hie  great  object  contemplated  by  them 
is  much  less  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  ultimate  de- 
feat. 

That  they  are  more  simple  in  their  character,  a 
very  tew  remarks  will  suffice  to  show.  According 
to  ihe  resolution,  a»  ii  came  lrom  the  house,  nothing 
more  is  neces-arv  than  that  the  congress  of  Texas 
should  be  called  together,  its  consent  given  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  it,  and  the  adoption  of  a con- 
stitution by  the  people  in  convention,  to  be  submit- 
ted to  lhe  congress  of  the  United  Stales  for  its  ap- 
proval, in  the  same  manner  as  when  one  of  our  own 
territories  is  admitted  as  a state.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  senate’s  amend- 
ment, the  congress  of  Texas  must,  in  like  manner, 
be  convened;  it  mu-t  then  go  through  the  slow  and 
troublesome  process  of  carving  a state  out  of  a part 
of  its  territory;  afterwards  it  must  appoint  agents  or 
commissioners  Lo  meet  similar  agents  or  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  on  our  part,  lo  discuss  and 
agree  on  Hie  terms  and  conditions  on  winch  Hie  state 
shall  bu  aiimillcd,  and  on  the  cession  of  tiie  remain- 
ing territory  to  the  United  States;  and  atier  all 
this,  and  not  before,  the  people  of  the  said  stale 
must  call  a convention,  frame  a constitution,  and  then 
presenL  it  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  fur 
its  approval,  but  which  cannot  be  acted  on  until  the 
terms  agreed  upon  by  the  negotiators,  and  which 
constitute  the  conditions  on  which  the  slate  is  to  be 
admitted,  shall  have  been  ratified. 

That  they  may  be  more  readily,  and  with  less  diffi- 
culty and  expense,  carried  into  effect,  is  plain,  from 
the  fact  that  the  details  aie  fewer  and  less  Complex, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  numerous  and  complicated 
provisions  contained  in  the  amendment  of  ihe  senate 
must  involve  much  time  and  difficulty  in  llieir  exe- 
cution; while,  as  to  the  expense,  the  appropriation 
of  $11)0,000  provided  for  by  it  is  a clear  additional 
cost  over  and  above  that  attendant  on  the  execution 
of  the  resolution  of  the  house. 

But  the  decisive  objection  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  is,  that  it  would  endanger  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  measure.  It  proposes  to  fix,  by  ne- 
gotiation between  the  governments  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Texas,  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
the  state  shall  be  admitted  into  our  Union,  and  the 
ce-sion  of  the  remaining  territory  to  the  United 
-slates.  Now,  by  whatever  name  the  agents  con- 
ducting the  negotiation  may  be  known — whether 
they  be  called  commissioners,  ministers,  or  by  any 
other  title — the  compact  agreed  on  by  them  in  uehalf 
of  their  respective  governments  would  be  a treaty, 
whether  so  called  or  designated  by  some  other  name. 
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The  very  meaning  of  a treaty  is  a compact  between  i course  adopted  by  congress  in  preparing  the  way  for 
independent  states  founded  on  negotiation.  And  | the  admission  of  new  states,  so  far  as  the  existing 
if  a treaty,  (as  it  clearly  would  be,)  it  must  be  sub- 1 relations  between  the  two  republics  will  permit  — 


mitted  to  the  senate  for  its  approval,  and  run  the 
hazard  of  receiving  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present;  which  could  hardly  be  expected, 
if  we,  are' to  judge  from  recent  experience.  This,  of 
itself,  is  considered  by  the  president  as  a conclusive 
reason  for  proposing  the  resolution  of  the  house,  in- 
stead of  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  as  the  basis  of 
annexation. 


Should  Texas  assent  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
proposed  by  them,  the  faith  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  then  becomes  pledged  for  her  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  and  the  act  of  congress  re- 
deeming this  pledge  will  follow  as  a necessary  con- 
sequence The  president  can  perceive  no  good  rea- 
son why  this  union,  so  long  desired  by  tiie  people  of 
the  two  republics,  may  not  be  consummated  within 


But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  resolution  of  the  a brief  period  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
house  prescribes  no  means  of  rendering  its  provi- 1 session  of  congress.  Nothing  can  prevent  this  hap- 
sions  acceptable  to  the  government  and  people  of  I py  result  but  the  determination  of  Texas  to  change 
Texas,  in  case  they  should  prove  unsatisfactory. — i and  modify  the  conditions  presented  by  these  reso- 
The  objection,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real;  j lutions;  and  you  cannot  too  earnestly  warn  the  go- 
for  although  none  are  expressly  provided,  it  cannot  | vernment  of  that  republic  against  the  unhappy  con- 
be  d oubted  that  the  congress  of  Texas  may  propose  ' sequences  which  may  flow  from  such  a policy. — 
whatever  amendments  it  may  think  essei  tial,  and  Should  any  of  these  condition-  appear  to  be  unrea- 
transmit  them  to  the  government  of  the  United  sonable,  she  may  rely  wiih  confidence  upon  the  well 
States  for  its  consideration  and  agreement;  and,  if  known  justice  and  liberality  of  her  sister  states  to 
adopted,  to  be  binding  on  both  parties, — a far  more  ' change  or  modify  them  after  she  shall  have  been  re- 
satisfactory  mode,  in  all  probability,  of  obtaining  stored  to  the  bosom  of  our  republican  family.  The 
the  mutual  consent  of  both,  than  that  of  negotiat-  great  object  now  to  be  accomplished — that  which 
ing  through  commissioners  or  other  agents;  while  it  far  transcends  all  other  objects  in  importance — is 
is  exempt  from  the  decisive  objections  to  which  this  her  prompt  admission  into  the  Union.  This  once  ac- 
is  liable.  j complished,  all  other  subordinate  questions  can  be 

But  it  is  deemed  by  the  president  of  great  impor-  easily  and  satisfactorily  arranged  between  the  parties, 
tance  that  the  resolution  should  be  adopted  by  the  ; The  president  confidently  trusts  that  the  government 
government  of  Texas  without  amendment,  so  as  to!  of  Texas  may  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  not 
avoid  the  hazard  and  contingencies  incident  to  delay , i suffer  the  reunion  between  the  two  countries  to  be 
and  vou  are  accordingly  instructed  to  use  your  best ; delayed  or  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  minor  J 
exertions  to  effect  Ibis,  object.  Should  you  fail  in  questions,  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
this,  you  will  next  endeavor  to  induce  the  congress  will  settle  themselves  hereafter, 
of  Texas  to  substitute,  in  place  of  amendments,  se- 1 Should  Texas  refuse  her  assent  to  the  terms  and 
parate  and  distinct  propositions,  expressive  of  their  conditions  of  the  two  first  resolutions,  or  present 
views  of  what  the  provisions  of  the  .resolution  ought  new  conditions  for  the  acceptance  of  congress,  vve  j 
to  be  accompanied  by  a strong  address  setting  forth  are  then  again  at  sea,  and  the  success  of  the  great! 
their  reasons  at  length,  and  expressing  their  reliance  measure  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  These  new 
on  the  justice  ol  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  conditions  may  become  the  subject  of  earnest  and 
for  their  adoption.  If  both  fail,  it  will  then  remain  angry  debate  before  congress— the  friends  of  the 
for  the  congress  of  Texas  to  amend  the  resolution  as  admission  of  Texas  may  be  divided  in  opinion  re-! 
above  suggested.  garding  them;  and  thus  the  great  work  of  union  may  ! 

The  president  also  directs  me  to  instruct  you  to  be  almost  indefinitely  postponed.  Should  the  con- 
proceed,  with  as  little  d lay  as  possible,  to  the  seal  gress  of  the  United  States,  after  a debate  which  may  ; 
of  the  government  of  Texas,  and  to  urge  speedy  and  be  protracted  until  near  the  termination  of  the  next 
prompt  action  on  the  the  subject.  Time  is  important,  session,  reject  all  or  any  of  the  conditions  which 
and  not  a day  ought  to  be  lost.  The  last  hope  on  may  be  postponed  by  Texas,  these  must  be  again 
the  part  of  any  foreign  power  which  may  feel  dis-  referred  back  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
posed  to  defeat  annexation,  will  be  to  act  upon  the  that  republic.  This  must  produce  long  delay  in  her 
government  of  Texas;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  douot-  admission  into  the  Union  Indeed,  nothing  could 
ed,  from  the  deep  feelings  expressed  on  the  part  of  be  more  tedious  and  embarrassing  than  such  an  ex- 
one  of  the  leading  European  powers  against  the  change  of  conditions  and  propositions  between  the  j 
measure,  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  induce  Tex-  \ legislative  authorities  ol  the  two  governments,  and 
as  to  reject  the  proposals  contained  in  the  resolu-  nothing  would  have  a stronger  tendency  to  produce 
lion.  Your  presence,  intelligence,  activity,  and  in  : angry  discussions  which  might  end  in  estrangement, 
fluence,  are  confidently  relied  on  to  counteract  the!  The  two  governments  might  thus  involve  themselves 
attempt.  ' j in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  confusion,  and  be 

1 haie  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect,  sir,  finally  compelled  to  commence  the  great  work  anew 


your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN 
A.  J.  Donelson,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  DONELSON. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  March  10,  1845. 


which  may  now  so  happily  and  so  soon  be  complet- 
ed. The  confident  expectation  of  the  president 
that  Texas  would  postpone  ail  minor  questions,  and 
consent  to  an  immediate  admission  into  the  Union 
on  the  terms  proposed,  was  one  of  the  prevailing 
reasons  for  this  preference  of  the  two  first  resolu- 
Sir:  You  will  have  received,  ere  this  can  reach  tlons> 
you,  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  late  secreta- | But  cannot  a mode  be  suggested  entirely  consist- 
ry  of  stale,  of  the  third  instant,  instructing  you  “to  ent  with  the  immediate  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
present  to  the  government  of  Texas,  as  the  basis  of ; Union,  by  which  she  may  obtain  all  that  she  can 
its  admission,  the  proposals  contained  in  the  resolu-  i reasonably  desire?  If  it  should  be  objected  to  that 
lion  as  it  came  from  the  bouse  of  representatives  ” j portion  of  the  conditions  proposed  which  necessari- 
Presidenl  Tyler  having  thus  determined  to  adopt  the  ; ly  deprives  her  of  her  revenue  from  customs,  with- 
two  first  of  the  series  of  resolutions  instead  of  the  : out  furnishing  her  the  means  of  paying  her  debts, 
alternative  presented  by  the  third,  it  became  the  incurred  in  the  war  of  independence,  that  she  would 

duty  of  the  president  to  devote  his  attention  to  this  j thus  be  forced  into  a condition  of  continued  insol- 

important  question  at  as  early  a moment  as  possi-  j vency,  this  objection  may  be  easily  avoided..  Both 
ble.  This  has  been  done;  and  his  deliberations ! national  honor  and  national  justice  forbid  that  the 

have  resulted  in  a clear  and  firm  conviction  that  it  government  ot  the  United  States  should  place  her  in 

would  be  inexpedient  to  reverse  the  decision  ol  Ins  , such  a position.  But  the  remedy  for  this  evil  is  plain- 
predecessor.  | )y  pointed  out  by  the  relative  condition  of  the  two 

Whilst  the  president  does  not  concur  in  the  opinion!  countries.  Whilst  the  president  cannot  conserillhat 
of  his  predecessor,  that  under  the  third  resolution,  | this  government  should  assume  the  debts  of  Texas, 
the  terms  of  admission  and  cession  which  might  be  j nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  her  convention  to  make 


agreed  upon  by  commissioners  of  the  respective  go- 
vernments would  neces-arily  be  a treaty  which 
must,  under  the  constitution,  he  submitted  to  the 
senate  for  their  advice  and  consent,  yet  he  is  sensi- 
ble that  many  of  the  sincere  lriends  of  Texas  may 
entertain  this  opinion.  Should  that  prove  to  be  the 
case  in  the  two  houses  of  congress,  members  sincere- 
ly friendly  to  the  admission  of  Texas  would  be  com- 
pelled tu  vole  against  the  adoption  of  such  articles 
of  union,  under  the  conviction  that  they  could  be 
only  constitutionally  submitted  to  the  senate.  .This 
might  create  a division  among  the  friends  of  the 
measure  which  would  prove  fatal  to  its  success. 

The  president  prefeis  the  two  first  resolutions 
because  they  will,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  speedi- 
ly and  certainly  secure  Hie  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union.  These  resolutions  pursue  the  usual 


a distinct  and  independent  proposition  to  the  govern 
ment  ol  the  United  States,  the  almost  certain  ar.cep- 
lance  of  which  by  congress  would  relieve  her  from 
this  embarrassment. 

The  public  lands  of  Texas  ought  unquestionably 
to  belong  to  the  United  Stales.  This  is  equally  due 
to  the  prosperity  of  Texas  and  to  that  of  the  other 
stales  within  whose  limits  there  are  public  lands. — 
Our  land  system  has  worked  admirably  in  practice, 
and  lias  met  the  appiobation  of  the  world.  Equal 
arid  exact  justice  to  all  the  states  requires  that  all 
the  public  lands  shuuld  be  subject  to  me  control  of 
die  federal  government,  and  that  they  should  be  ad- 
minisle.red  under  a uniform  system.  Besides,  the 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  the  security  ol 
Texas,  demands  that  this  government  atone  possess 
the  power  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  within 


her  limits,  and  have  the  absolute  and  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  Cainanehes  and  other  fierce  and  war- 
like tribes  which  now  roam  over  her  territory.  The 
United  States  must  incur  the  expense  and  bear  the 
burden  of  w ars  with  these  tribes;  and  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  possess  the  power  of  preserving  peace, 
and  regulating  all  our  relations  with  them.  In  short, 
it  is  indispensable  that  our  Indian  policy  should  be 
extended  over  Texas. 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  may  not  the  con- 
vention which  will  assemble  to  form  a constitution 
for  Texas  submit  a distinct  proposition  to  congress 
to  cede  to  the  United  States  all  her  public  lands  and 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  within 
her  limits,  in  consideration  of  a fair  and  adequate 
sum  of  money?  The  amount  may  be  the  subject  of 
future  agreement.  Whilst  this  would  enable  Texas 
to  pay  her  debts,  it  would  extend  our  land-system 
and  our  Indian  system  to  territory  whi  h Ihey  ought 
to  embrace.  Such  a proposition  would  be  soju3t 
and  reasonable  in  itself,  so  consonant  u'llh  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States,  and  so  beneficial 
to  Texas,  that  scarcely  a doubt  exists  but  that  it 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  congress.  The  presi- 
dent would  strongly  recommend  it  to  congress  in  the 
confident  hope  that  it  would  receive  the  approbation 
of  that  enlightened  body. 

Presented  as  a distinct  proposition,  in  no  manner 
connected  with  the  question  of  admission,  and  after 
this  question  shall  have  been  decided  favorably,  he 
does  not  apprehend  that  it  would  encounter  any  se- 
rious opposition.  But  if  this  were  made  a condition 
of  admission,  members  who  are  honestly  and  consci- 
entiously hostile  to  the  measure  might  oppose  it  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  or  delaying  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object  which  they  deem  injurious  to  the 
country. 

In  every  aspect  in  which  the  president  has  viewed 
this  subject,  he  believes  that  the  paramount  question 
of  admission  can  be  best  settled,  and  the  just  rights 
of  'Texas  can  lie  best  secured,  by  her  acceptance, 
without  qualification,  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
proposed  by  the  first  two  resolutions;  and  he  there- 
fore confidently  expects  that  you  will  exert  your 
well  known  ability  and  energy  to  secure  this  auspi- 
cious result  by  every  honorabie  means  within  your 
power. 

I herewith  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a note, 
dated  on  the  6ih  inst.,  addressed  to  this  department 
by  General  Almonte,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
together  with  a copy  of  my  answer  of  this  date. — 
These  notes  require  no  comment.  They  will  speak 
for  themselves.  You  will  perceive  that  they  furnish 
a powerful  additional  reason  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ments already  advanced,  why  Texas  should  consent 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  without  proposing  any 
embarrassing  conditions  which  might  render  long 
delay  inevitable. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  ob’t  serv’t, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

A.  J.  Donelson,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


MORSE’S  TELEGRAPH  IN  AUSTRIA. 


We  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  sonme  of  the 
interesting  letters  of  Chas.  L.  Fleischmunn,  Esq., 
the  accomplished  agent  of  the  patent  office,  who  is 
now  in  Europe,  and  who  has  collected  most  valuable 
information  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  education,  which 
in  due  ti  ;ie  we  learn  will  be  given  to  the  public  in 
an  official  report.  In  the  mean  time  we  give  some 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  family,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest.  Mr. 
Fleischmann  took  with  him  the  telegraph  of  Profes- 
sor Morse,  the  fame  of  which  it  will  be  seen  had 
preceded  him,  and  while  detailing  the  effects  of  its 
operation  upon  his  distinguished  visitors,  he  has 
given  us  a graphic  picture  of  their  persons  and  man- 
ners, drawn  with  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
artist.  Mr.  F.  with  the  telegraph,  was  quite  the 
lion  of  Vienna  at  the  last  advices  We  confine  our- 
selves at  present  to  his  proceedings  in  showing  the 
telegraph. 

November  5.  I received  an  inv  itation  this  morn- 
ing to  be  at  one  o’clock  at  the  Emperor’s  Palace,  to 
show  the  telegraph  to  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  the 
Archduke  Louis,  and  Count  Colobrant,  the  minister 
of  the  Interior.  1 had  scarcely  put  the  apparatus  in 
motion  when  his  imperial  highness  was  announced, 
an  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  as  plainly  as  a bur- 
geois  could  be,  having  the  real  features  of  the  impe- 
rial family.  He  requested  me  to  explain  the  tele- 
graph to  him;  so  I explained  it,  having  some  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  out  of  my  mouth  his  long  titles. — 
He  was  very  much  interesled,  and  he  was  a long 
tune  witii  me.  1 told  him  ihere  was  nothing  like  it 
in  the  world.  He  observed  ttiat  he  had  been  very 
curious  to  see  it,  and  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleas- 
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ed  with  its  simplicity  and  prar.ticnbilitv  . I gave  him 
a regular  lecture  on  electricity  and  magnetism, 
&c.  The  Count  Colnbrant  wa  = exceedingly  polite, 
and  thanked  me  for  my  interesting  explanations. 

I had  almost  given  up  the  idea  that  1 should  see 
the  emperor,  but  it  seems  that  the  whole  court  is 
anxious  to  see  thi*  wonder  from  America,  and  to  day 
1 am  requesied  to  appear  to  morrow  at  one  o’clock 
at  the  Palace,  as  his  majesty  and  his  family  have 
expressed  a desire  to  see  the  telegraph.  I had  an 
interview  with  the  gentleman  who  has  die  business 
in  his  hands  to  report  on  the  suhject.  and  he  told  me 
that  lie  proposed  two  telegraphs.  Morse's,  of  America, 
aiid  Bain’s  of  England.  Morse’s  for  the  piincipal 
stations,  and  Bain’s  for  the  intermediate  places.  There 
is  in  fact  a great  deal  of  interest  shown  just  now  in 
the  telegraph,  and  in  what  the  court  takes  an  interest 
the  whole  country  does. 

About  one  o'clock  I calculate  to  return.  We 
close  the  despatches  at  half  past  three,  and  I hope  I 
can  yet  give  you  a sketch  of  my  interview  with  the 
emperor. 

Two  o'clock  1 have  only  a few  moments  now  just 
to  say  that  I made  my  experiments  before  the  em 
peror  and  all  the  archdukes  and  their  ladies.  The 
empress  and  the  Dutchess  de  Bern  were  present  — 
They  seemed  all  to  be  exceedingly  pleased.  In  my 
next  I w ill  give  you  the  detail*. 

November  8.  According  to  my  promise,  I give 
you  a description  of  my  interview  witti  the  impe- 
rial family.  Prince  Melternich  found  the  telegraph 
so  exceedingly  interesting  that  he  mentioned  it  to 
the  whole  court,  which  opened  all  doors  to  me.  I 
consequently  had  interviews  with  Baror  Ivuebeck, 
niinister  of  finance,  Count  Colobranl,  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  his  imperial  highness  Archd  ike  Louis, 
who  all  agreed  in  Prince  Mellernich’s  account  and 
the  imperial  family  invited  me  to  bring  the  instru- 
ment to  the  court.  1 went  there  at  one  o’clock  to 
set  it  up.  I passed  through  the  guards.  The  page  in 
w siting  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  great  re- 
ception room  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  chamber- 
lain in  waiting  oidered  the  servants  to  bring  me  ta- 
bles, am!  in  a few  minutes  the  apparatus  was  ready. 
Prince  Melletnich  passed  through  with  the  Arch- 
duke Louis,  and  Ids  aids-de-camp.  Soon  after  the 
emperoi  and  empre-s  were  announced  followed  by 
Prince  Melternich,  the  Archduke  Louis,  and  many 
others.  Prince  Metteruich  explained  the  telegraph 
to  the  empress  in  Italian,  as  she  does  not  speak  the 
German  language,  and  I explained  it  to  the  emper- 
or. After  the  empress  had  examined  and  admired 
it,  she  withdrew,  followed  by  the  whole  party;  but 
in  a moment  the  emperor  returned  with  his  suite, 
and  I showed  him  again  the  method  of  writing.  &c. 
He  was  very  much  pleased,  and  he  understood  it 
very  well.  He  is  goodnatured  and  polite,  and  thank 
ed  me  repeatedly  for  the  opportunity  I had  afforded 
him  to  see  an  instrument  of  which  lie  had  heard  so 
much.  Prince  Metternich  repeated  to  him  the  ad- 
vantage it  had  over  all  others,  and  after  1 had  writ- 
ten for  each  one  some  words  they  took  the  strips  of 
paper  with  them  and  retired.  The  emperor  in  retir- 
ing bowed  many  limes,  repeating  his  thanks  and 
wishing  me  good  success. 

I have  thus  had  a good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
great  emperor  of  Austria.  He  is  a small  man.  de- 
licate, but  apparently  enjoying  good  health.  His 
head  is  the  most  remarkable  part  about  him;  it  is 
very  large,  and  the  forehead  of  uncommon  shape 
and  circumference.  His  eyes  are  hid  under  heavy 
eyebrows  and  when  lie  looks  at  a person  he  turns  up 
his  eyes  without  lifting  his  head,  which  gives 
him  a peculiar  expression.  His  lips  are  large,  a 
family  feature  of  the  imperial  family.  His  voice 
is  sharp  and  feeble;  he  moves  very  quick,  and  seems 
somewhat  nervous.  He  was  dressed  in  a blue  dress 
coat,  and  had  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  iri  his 
buttonhole.  I forgot  lo  mention  that  the  Dutchess 
de  Bern  came  in  while  the  empress  was  present. — 
The  empress  is  tall  and  thin,  of  about  forty  years  of 
age.  She  seems  very  amiable,  and  is  very  kind  to 
the  poor. 

The  chamberlain  requested  me  to  watt  a few  mo- 
ments longer  for  his  highness  the  Archduke  Cli  .rles, 
the  hero  ul  Austria,  who  faced  Napoleon’s  armies, 
and  who  is  distinguished  boih  as  a warrior  and  a 
diplomatist.  He  soon  appeared  wilh  his  son’s  daugh- 
ter on  his  arm,  and  with  two  sons  of  his.  Then 
come  the  Archduke  Fianeis  Charles,  brother  of  the 
present  emperor,  and  the  tieir  to  the  crown;  his  son, 
a young  man  of  twenty-five  years,  with  his  wife,  a 
Bavarian  Pi  incess,  a charming  woman,  and  then  a 
set  of  dames  u’nouneur.  They  all  seemed  lo  be  in- 
terested, and  1 gave  them  a full  lecture  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  telegraph.  T hey  then  retired. — 
1 am  told  that  a very  few  persons  have  had  such  an 
opportunity  ol  seeing  the  whole  imperial  family  as 
1 have  had,  and  that  I should  consider  it  a great 
honor. 
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Religious  denominations  in  the  United  States 
There  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  statistics  of 
the  several  denominations,  and  when  obtained  and 
placet!  in  lahle,  they  are  liable  to  lead  to  very  erro- 
neous conclusions.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  facts  ascertained,  are  equivalent  to  the  errors 
that  may  he  diffused.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
table,  which  has  been  prepared  no  doubt  with  much 
labor  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Almanac,  and 
is  published  in  (hat  valuable  work,  for  1846.  The 
fact  (hat  many  of  the  denominations  regard  and  re- 
port only  communicants,  as  members  of  their  church, 
though  the  communicants  of  some,  as  the  Baptists 
for  instance,  and  the  Episcopalians — constitute  less 
than  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  persons  who  hab- 
itually attend  those  churches.  Other  denominations 
have  other  rules  as  to  membership.  A number  ol 
denominations  professing  to  be  “religious”  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  table,  the  Quakers,  for  in- 
stance, the  Jews.  &c. 


We  insert  ihe  table, 

however,  as  it 

has  ma- 

ny  accurate  statements  in 
towards  ttie  It  nth: 

it  and 

s an  approxim  ilion 
Commit- 

Names.  Churches 

Ministers 

nictinfs 

Roman  Caiholics 

67  5 

7(9 

1,071.800 

Protestant  Episcopalians 

1 ,232 

1 ,236 

72,099 

Presbyterians,  old  school 

*2,156 

1 ,523 

1 66,487. 

“ new  school 

1,494 

1 ,263 

120,645 

Cumberland  P esbyierians 

570 

3;  10 

60  000 

Otorr  classes  of  do 

530 

293 

45.500 

Dutch  Reformed 

279 

271 

31,214 

German  Reformed 

750 

191 

75  000 

Evangelical  Lutherans 

1,232 

501 

146  300 

Moravians 

22 

21 

6 000 

Methodist  Episcopal 

— 

12,445 

1,157.249 

Methodist  Protestant 

— 

1,300 

60,000 

Reformed  Methodists 

— 

75 

3 00(1 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

— 

6 it) 

20  000 

German  do  (United  Bieth’- 

) 1,300 

500 

15  000 

Alibrigh'  do  (Evang.  ass’n) 

600 

250 

15.000 

Men  non  ires 

40:) 

250 

53  000 

Orthodox  Congregationalists  1,420 

1,275 

202  250 

Unitarian  do 

300 

250 

30,0(1(1 

Universakets 

576 

500 

60,000 

Swedenborgians 

42 

30 

5 000 

Regular  Baptists 

9,479 

5,297 

719  973 

Sixth  principle  do 

17 

22 

3.055 

Seven'll  day  do 

60 

52 

6,000 

Free  Will  do 

1,165 

771 

61.372 

Church  of  God  do 

125 

83 

10  000 

Reformed  do  (Campbellites 

2,500 

1,750 

200.000 

Christian  do  (Unitarians) 

650 

782 

35,61)0 

Total 

28,074 

32,563 

4,556  540 

The  editor  odds — “If  we  add  to  the  15,000  churches 
for  the  different  Methodist  denominations  above,  the 
whole  number  of  churches  will  be  about  foriy  five  thou- 
sand, employing  about  thirty  two  thousand  ministers. — 
Of  these  denominations,  the  Roman  Catholic  has  in- 
creased the  most  rapidly,  their  churches  and  priests  hav- 
ing doubled  since  1834,  Thev  have  twenty  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries,  fifteen  colleges,  and  twenty  six  bishops. 
The  Episcopal  Methodists,  however,  are  still  the  largest 
branch  of  the  church  in  this  country,  and  next  to  these 
the  Baptists.” 

The  Quaker  embassy.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  was  a secession  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
this  state,  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  seceriers 
were  mostly  members  of  the  liberty  parly,  and  their 
activity  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  had  rendered  them 
odious  to  the  yearly  meeting,  by  which  they  deemed 
themselves  harshly  treated.  They  accordingly  es- 
tablished a separate  yearly  meeting,  extending  over 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  terri- 
tory, and  assumed  Hie  name  of  Anti  slavery  Friends. 

Several  months  ago,  the  London  yearly  meeting 
appointed  four  of  its  members  for  the  purpose,  as 
was  supposed,  of  visiting  the  Indiana  friends,  and 
healing,  if  possible,  the  division  among  them. 

No  sooner  was  the  fact  known  than  the  pro-sla- 
very presses  raised  a howl  about  “British  influence,” 
and  it  was  published  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  that  the  design  of  the  Quaker  deputation  was 
to  “concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  society  in  America 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,”  And  some  of  the  de- 
mocratic presses  in  this  democratic  state  proposed 
to  cure  them  of  their  “negro  fever,”  to  use  their 
own  language,  “by  tying  each  of  them  to  a buck 
nigger,  and  making  them  eat,  sleep,  and  remain  to- 
gether fur  six  months.” 

Perhaps  it  may  mollify  the  patriotic  wrath  of  these 
democratic  lynchers  somewhat,  lo  be  informed  that 
so  far  as  the  influence  of  these  British  Quakers  af- 
fects the  question  of  slavery,  it  is  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  anti-slavery  movement.  They  treated  t lie 
seceding  friends  with  marked  contempt,  and  stated 
to  a committee  which  visited  them  at  New  Garden, 
that  they  could  not  conceive  of  any  possible  circum- 
stances that  would  justify  a person  fur  alienating 
himself  from  the  body  of  the  society,  and  that,  dearly 
as  they  loved  the  anti-slavery  cause,  they  would  not. 


in  iny  event,  suffer  it  to  bu  compared  with  the  union 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

From  men  entertaining  such  sentiments,  our  de- 
mocratic brethren  need  not  apprehend  any  danger. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  like  every  other  society,  is 

worth  just  exactly  the  value  of  its  “testimonies” 

for  whatever  excellence  it  has  is  imparled  to  it  by 
them.  And  when  they  are  worthless  the  society  is 
worthless.  Yet  these  English  Quakers  so  deify  their 
“sor.ie.ty,”  that  thev  would  maintain  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  anti-slavery  cause ! Of  what  value  could  the 
society  be,  if  founded  on  opposition? 

The  following  resolutions,  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  these  Quakers,  were  adopted  hy  the  Indiana  anti- 
slavery society,  at  its  late  anniversary: 

Whereas,  It  is  notorious  that  a certain  deputation 
of  men  has  been  sent  from  the  London  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Friends,  to  this  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  wh'ch  took  place  in  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  of  Indiana  in  the  winter  of  1342-3,  in  rela- 
tion lo  the  anti-slavery  question;  arid,  whereas,  we 
were  authorized  fiom  the  anti— slavery  reputation  of 
the  London  yearly  meeting,  and  of  the  said  deputa 
tion,  to  anticipate  a decided  action  in  favor  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause;  Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  the  course  pursued  by  said  com- 
mittee since  its  arrival,  in  carefully  avoiding  the  at- 
tendance of  this  convention,  and  virtually  taking 
sides  with  the  old  yearly  meeting  of  Indiana  in  its 
proscriptive  course  towards  its  members — i liicti  ev- 
idently occasioned  l he  above  named  separation— and 
in  its  anti-abolition  measures  in  closin'  meeting 
houses  against  us  as  abolitionists,  and  in  forbidding 
ils  members  to  associate  with  us  on  ttie  great  anti- 
slavery  question,  has  destroyed  all  our  confidence  in 
any  of  the  n as  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  society,  and  we  ean  but  regard  their 
conduct  as  extremely  temporising  and  hypocritical, 
and  totally  unworthy  of  such  anti-slavery  characters’ 
and  professions. 

Whereas,  The  above  named  deputation,  or  at 
least  a part  of  it,  has  declared,  as  we  are  informed 
upon  good  authority,  that  no  circumstances  could 
possibly  occur  that  would  justify  a separation  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  if  they  grant  toothers  the  same 
which  they  claim  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  they 
thereby  virtually  condemn  every  separation  ’which 
has  recently  occurred  in  the  Amei  ican  church  on'- 
account  of  their  slaveholding  character,  and  of  course 
occupy  a position,  which,  if  carried  into  action,  would 
trample  under  fool  every  right  of  two  millions  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  beings,  rather 
than  that  a division  in  churches  should  take  -dace! 

Resolved,  That  we  regret  exceedingly  the  contempt 
witti  which  the  anti-slavery  cause  has  been  treated 
hy  the  above  mentioned  Friends  from  England,  who 
have  not  only  declined  meeting  with  us  m our  anni- 
versary, to  “remember  those  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them,”  but  refused  to  answer,  in  the  usual  form,  a 
polite  invitation  extended  to  them  through  our  re- 
spected president. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  place  no  confidence  in  the 
calls  of  such  cringing  and  servile  characters,  for  a 
“convention  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  earth 
to  concert  measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world,”  when  it  is  obvious  that  they 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  the  pro- 
slavery  current  even  in  the  free  stales  of  this  Union; 
and,  therefore,  v.-e  must  ever,  hereafter,  reject  any 
proposition  of  the  kind  as  useless,  Irom  men  of  this 
description,  unless  we  can  believe  a radical  change 
has  taken  place  in  their  characters.  [Indiana  Free* 

The  bible  in  Prussia.  The  king  of  Prussia,  it  is 
stated,  has  at  ti is  own  expense,  the  past  year,  caused 
seventeen  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  the  schools  of  his 
realm — each  one  hearing  his  seal,  and  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  is  the  gift  of  his  majesty,  to  he  used 
by  the  teacher  in  the  instruction  ol  ttie  school. 

Israelitish  convention.  That  strip  of  land,  now 
as  in  olden  time,  alar  off  from  the  commercial  and 
cultivated  world, — Palestine,—  is  visited  and  read  of 

with  the  deepest  veneration,  and  its  people then  as 

now — (among  civilized  Christians  are  regarded  with 
intense  interest. 

No  book  is  written  of  that  land — no  story  told  of 
that  people — which  does  not  command  the  attention 
of  learned  and  unlearned.  We  know  them  not  as 
ve  know  England,  or  own  countrymen.  Yet  the 
Jews  and  Jerusalem — the  mount  of  olives— the  gar- 
den— and  that  hamlet  shut  in  among  the  hills  which 
hang  around  the  Gallilean  lake,  where  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  a peasant  was  horn  to  lift  man  up  to  God, 
with  all  the  sacred  places  of  Judea,  are  as  familiar 
to  our  ears,  as  if  our  home  had  been  east  among 
them.  Palestine,  with  its  forests  and  peculiarities 
has  been  called  she  “seowl”  of  the  world.  Yet  it 
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gave  lo  dial  world  a Redeemer!  The  Jews  have 
been  rallpd  the  “blot”  of  nations.  Yet  that  Re- 
deemer was  one  of  them'  Arid  as  his  principles 
prevail,  and  his  commands  are  obeyed,  we  shall  (eel 
for  both  a deeper  veneration,  and  a stronger  retrard. 

IS  or  mean  the  descendants  of  that  n hie  and  mai  k- 
ed  race  to  he  unworthy  this  veneration  and  regard. 
Wherever  they  have  power,  they  exert  it  to  elevate 
their  rare;  whenever  they  possess  means,  they  em- 
ploy them  freely,  to  spread  among  themselves  edu 
cation — a higher  philosophy,  a purer  charity,  and  a 
truer  religion.  We  rejoice  to  note  this  temper  and 
spirit,  and  trust  that  beyond  their  home  circle,  (the 
Jens  are  countrymen  to  each  other,  be  their  birth 
place  or  sojourn  where  it  may,)  they  will  meet  only 
with  a wider  and  warmer  sympathy. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  some  lime 
ago  a convention  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  was  held  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  Maine.  A second  assembly  and 
more  important  than  the  first,  has  just  been  conclu- 
ded. At  that  resolutions  were  past,  arid  others  fully 
debated,  which  wiil  alter  materially  the  prospects, 
religious  arid  social,  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  Urael. 
The  object,  indeed,  of  this  second  convention  was, 
to  reform  exi  ling  rights  of  worship  rind  the  peculiar 
customs  of  llie  Jews.  Of  course  this  met  .with  oppo- 
sition. Ooe  class  opp  >sed  all  such  reforms  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unnecessary  ; an  dlier  that  it  was 
unlawful.  A third,  however,  outnumbering  both 
the  others,  declared  that  they  should  stand  by  ■ posi- 
tive revealed  religion.''  The  whole  subject  was  in- 
troduced and  discussed  by  Mr.  Maier  upon  a report 
in  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  worship. 

That  report  began  with  the  early  history  of  both, 
and  showed  how  they  were  organized  to  accord  with 
the  national  feeling  3fter  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. A rent  was  made,  it  declared,  in  the  religious 
and  politi  al  elements.  The  ex i-ting  liturgies  merely 
glue  that  rent  together.  Everything  in  them,  there- 
fore, which  relates  to  nationality,  the  restoration, 
&c.,  must  be  removed.  Along  with  them  most  go 
the  antiquated  notions  of  prayer;  that  must  come 
from  the  heart  and  he  in  the  mother  tongue.  The 
report  then  gives  a plan  of  a new  liturgy. 

Mr.  Maier  was  the  author  of  this  report.  Hold- 
heim,  Hertzfeld,  and  Solomon,  though  on  the  com- 
mittee, wished  it  to  be  so  regarded.  Or.  Pniilipson 
thereupon  moved  that  that  report  he  not  received  as 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and  that  said  commit- 
tee be  instructed  to  make  a decided  answer  to  it  at  a 
future  sitting. 

At  a second  and  subsequent  sitting  of  the  assem- 
bly, notices  of  the  following  motions  were  given: 

1st  and  21,  respecting  the  establishment  af  a Jew- 
ish theological  laculty;  3d,  for  appointing  a commit 
tee  to  prepare  a prayer  book  for  family  worship;  4 1 h , 
that  it  be  slated,  yea,  commanded,  that  necessary 
business  in  the  service  of  the  state  is  to  be  pei  form- 
ed on  the  Sabbath;  5th,  that,  in  present  circumstan- 
ces, no  fast-days  ought  to  be  kept,  except  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  and  that  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  commemo- 
rative of  the  destruction  of  the  temple;  6ili,  on  re- 
form in  the  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  Syna- 
gogue; 7 : h , that  a Jewi-ti  ecclesiastical  gazette, 
( Kirclunzeitung .)  be  published  by  the  assembly  of 
Rabbis;  bin,  mat  the  people’s  paper,  ( Vollcsblalt,)  be 
encouraged;  9lb,  the  abolition  of  Hie  second  feast 
dat  s. 

Ttie  main  question — Ma.iei  ’s  report — came  up  and 
was  lully  discussed.  His  fundamental  principle  tie 
declared  to  be,  a positive,  historical  Judat-m.  The 
president  differing  w ith  him  in  opinion,  yet  concur- 
red in  this  view.  “The  fundamental  principle  which 
you  state  to  be  your’s,”  said  he,  “is  uur’s  also;  we 
all  stand  upon  the  same  positive,  historical  basis.” 
And  this  view  iiie  assembly  unanimously  confirmed. 
The  question  then  came  up — 

“Whether  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Di 
vine  worship  was  positively  prescribed?” 

And  with  two  exceptions,  it  was  declared  not  to 
be.  The  second  question  was: 

“Is  there  any  other  objective  ground  on  which  the 
Hebrew  language  is  necessary  in  lsraelitish  public 
worship?” 

And  the  whole  assembly  said  no!  The  third  ques- 
tion ran  lhu=: 

“Ought  the  Hebrew  language  wholly  to  disappear 
out  of  public  worship,  so  that  it  shall  be  entirely  in 
the  mother  tongue,  or  should  a Hebrew  element  re- 
main in  it?” 

This  question  was  discussed  a day  and  a half. — 
Every  member  spoke.  Gicget  was  fur  banishing  the 
Hebrew  entirely  irom  woiship.  He  was  open  and 
decided  A majority  of  the  Rabbis  were  for  retain- 
ing the  Hebrew  when  practicable,  and  the  German 
when  necessary . Ttie  vote  on  this  point,  stood  18 
ayes,  12  noes.  The  next  question  was: 

“ Hie  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  deserves  high  con- 
sideration in  their  prayers  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
political  and  national  ideas?” 


Hess  was  for  no  theory,  but  fact.  The  hope  of  a 
political  Messiah  had  died  out.  We  must  therefore, 
put  this  “lie”  out  of  our  worship.  Holdheim  declar- 
ed that  the  Jews  in'ermeddled  only  with  religious 
interests — not  political.  Hirseh  said  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  was  the  centre  point  ol  Judaism.  When 
the  prophets  spoke  of  a natural  restoration,  they  had 
human  views  therein;  but  the  hack  ground  of  this 
doctrine  is  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  We  may  see  that  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  men — in  the  doctrine  of  one 
God — one  humanity.  Formslecher  thought  that  re- 
ligiously, historically,  Hturgically , it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  bring  forth  in  prayer  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
siah. If  we  do,  we  insist  upon  a dogma,  and  this 
Judaism  should  repel. 

The  vote  was  now  taken.  The  proposal  of  the 
committee  was  divided  into  two  parts — 

I-t — Shall  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  obtain  a 
high  consideration  in  our  prayers? 

Unanimously.  Yes. 

2nd — Shall  the  petition  for  the  restoration  of  a 
Je  ' is h slate,  and  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Pal- 
estine, be  omitted  in  our  prayers? 

Bv  a large  majority,  Yes. 

We  copy  at  length  ttie  account  of  the  closing  of 
the  debate  and  of  the  assembly. 

The  following  apparently  insignificant,  hut,  in  the 
depth  of  its  meaning,  highly  important  question,  was 
then  put:  Should  the  Mussaphim  be  retained?  The 

committee  had  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  Mussa- 
phim uere  tnadinissable,  because  they  contain  a 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  bloody  sacrifice. 

The  debate  was  continued  throughout  the  sitting, 
arid  after  a full  recapitulation  by  the  president,  the 
vote  was  taken:  1-t — S mil  every  petition  for  the 

restoration  of  the  sacrifices  bo  left  oui?  Affirmed 
unanimously.  2d — Shall  a remembrance  of  the  sa- 
crifices be  retaineu?  Eighteen  votes  tor,  and  ten 
votes  against  this.  31 — Shall  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture be  retained?  Answer:  If  Hebrew,  yes;  if  Ger- 
man raiher  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  sacri- 
fice; with  fifteen  voles  for,  thirteen  against.  4th  — 
Shall  the  Mussaph  be  retained?  Unanimously  af- 
firmed. 

The  assembly  proceeded  to  consider  the  fourth  pro- 
position. which1  was  to  the  effect  that  religious  duties 
are  equally  binding  on  the  female  as  on  the  male 
sex;  and  that  on  Ibis  account,  young  females  ought 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Israel i t isti  religion,  and  should 
attend  public  worship,  as  well  as  the  males  The 
consideration  of  this  was  devolved  on  a committee. 

A committee  was  also  appointed  to  p,epare  a new 
liturgy. 

Al  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  setting,  Geiger 
read  the  report  of  the  Sabbath  committee.  He  sta- 
ted ttie  Biblical  idea  of  the  Sabbath  to  be,  cessation 
from  labor,  ami  devotion;  the  former,  or  negative 
portion,  being  held  up  in  the  law;  ttie  latter,  the  de- 
votional, in  the  prophets.  In  the  Talmud,  the  devo- 
tional idea  is  less  prominent,  and  the  non—  working  is 
the  leading  idea.  Geiget  thought  the  Biblical  idea 
of  the  Sabbath  should  be  retained;  hut  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  woik  should  refer  solely  to  business,  and 
that  whatever  tends  to  refresh  and  elevate  the  spirit 
should  be  permitted.  The  detail-  must,  in  a great 
measure,  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  individuals;  but 
lie  would  have  the  prohibition  against  music  removed 
us  also  against  she  journey-  of  small  congregations 
to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  larger  congregations. 
Everything  should  be  permitted  which  may  avert 
danger  to  life,  or  which  concerns  the  whole  welfare 
of  life,  and  also  everything  concerning  the  service 
of  the  stale.  The  decision  on  this  subject  wa3  not 
entered  on. 

The  assembly  unanimously  declared  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  more  Jewish  theological  facul- 
ties was  a highly  laudable  scheme;  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  they  would  actively  co-operate. 

Tce  Mormons.  ’!  he  N.  Y.  Sun  contains  the  fol- 
lowing letter  Irom  the  widow  of  Joe  Smith,  the 
Mormon  phophet,  so  called. 

.h'auvoo,  111.,  JVoe  20 ill,  1845. 

To  the  editor  of  the  New  Yoi  k Sun — 

Sir:  1 hope  lo  be  excused  for  addressing,  for  the 
first  lime  in  my  life,  a letter  to  the  editor  of  a news- 
paper, ar.d  this  [ have  been  induced  to  do,  from  see 
mg  the  letters  of  Geo.  Arlington  Bennett,  puhiished 
in  the  newspapers,  urging  the  Mormon  people  to  re- 
move to  ttie  Pacific  ocean,  and  advocating  t lie  cause 
of  the  tyrants,  wlio  have  seized  on  the  government  o! 
the  Mormon  church.  This  church,  such  as  it  is, 
was  formed  by  my  lamented  husband  who  was  mar- 
tyred for  its  sake,  and  whether  true  or  false,  has 
laid  down  his  life  for  its  belief! 

I am  left  here,  sir,  with  a lamdy  of  children  to  at- 
tend lo,  without  any  means  of  giving  them  an  edu- 
cation; there  is  not  a school  in  the  city,  nor  is  it  intend- 
ed there  shall  be  any  here,  or  al  any  other  place, 


where  the  men  who  now  govern  this  infatuated 
simple-minded  people,  haveswiy.  I have  not  the 
Ipast  objection  that  these  petty  tyrants  remove  to 
California,  or  any  other  remote  place,  out  of  the 
world  if  they  wish;  for  they  will  never  be  of  any 
service  to  the  Mormons,  or  the  human  family,  no 
matter  where  thev  go.  Their  ohjp.ct  is  to  keep  the 
people,  over  whom  they  role,  in  the  greatest  igno- 
rance, and  most  abject  religious  bondage  and  if  these 
poor,  confiding  creatures  remove  with  them,  they 
will  die  in  the  wilderness!  The  laws  of  the  United 
Slates  are  quite  good  enough  for  me  and  my  chil- 
dren, and  my  settled  intention  is  to  remain  where  I 
am,  lake  care  of  my  properly,  and  if  I cannot  edu- 
cate mv  children  here,  send  them  to  New  York  or 
New  England  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  the  Mor- 
mons will,  no  doubt,  remove  in  the  spring,  and  ma- 
ny more  will  remain  here;  and  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  a mixed  society  in 
Nauvoo,  as  in  other  cities,  and  all  exclusive  religt- 
oiiv  distinctions  abolished. 

I must  now  say,  that  I never  fora  moment  believed 
in  what  my  husband  called  his  apparitions  and  reve- 
lations, as  1 thought  him  laboring  under  a diseased 
mind;  yet,  they  may  all  be  true,  as  a prophet  is  sel- 
dom without  credence  or  honor,  excepting  in  his 
own  family  or  country;  but  as  my  conviction  is  to 
the  contrary,  I shall  educate  my  children  in  a differ- 
ent faith,  and  teach  them  to  obey  and  reverence  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  their  country.  Shall  l not, 
sir,  be  protected  in  these  resolutions  against  the  an- 
noyance of  the  tnen  1 now  oppose,  for  they  will  no 
doubt  seek  my  life. 

What  (inject  Gen.  Arlington  Bennett  has  in  advo- 
catinglhe  cause  of  these  petty  tyrants,  I am  not  able 
to  understand,  for  he  assured  me,  when  at  my  house, 
that  he  bad  not  the  smallest  intention  of  connecting 
himself  in  any  manner  with  them,  much  less  remov- 
ing with  them  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Bui  this  13  a 
strange  world;  and  1 would  not  be  surprised  if  they 
had  oflerred  lo  anuoint  and  crown  him  king  or  em- 
peror in  the  wes  ! As  I have  something  more  to 
say,  I will  take  the  liQerty  to  write  you  another  let- 
ter. 

With  great  respect,  I am,  sir,  your  humble  serv’t, 

Emma  Smith. 


ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  WAR  OR  PEACE? 


When  the  official  organ  at  Wasington  announced 
that  the  president  had  determined  to  have  “all  op 
Oregon,  or  none,”  ereat  anxiety  was  immediately 
manifested  on  the  subject.  The  agitation  subsided 
considerably  however  upon  the  publication  a few 
days  afterwards  by  the  same  paper,  explaining  their 
meaning,  that  in  say  ing  “all  or  none,”  they  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  “claim,”  not  to  the  possession  of  all 
or  none  of  the  territory.  The  public  bad  evidently 
no  disposition  to  be  nicely  critical  on  the  occasion, 
and  gladly  credited  ttie  explanation. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  president’s  message,  how- 
ever, the  alarm  was  renewed,  not  instantly,  but  gra- 
dually; the  anxiety  became  deeper  and  more  intense, 
as  the  whole  scope  of  the  message  began  to  develops 
itself.  The  president  informed  congress  that  all  at- 
tempts at  negotiation  had  so  far  failed,  that  he  now' 
considered  it  bis  duty  lo  recommend  to  congress  to 
terminate,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  in  the 
mean  time  not  only  lo  extend  our  jurisdiction  over 
our  citizens  in  the  whole  territory,  but  to  establish 
military  posts  and  make  other  demonstrations  towards 
an  im  nediate  occupation,  government,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  whole  territory  we  claim,  so  soon  as  the 
joint  occupancy  should  terminate. 

This  of  course  would  leave  Great  Britain  no  al- 
ternative but  to  relinquish  all  claim,  or  to  maintain 
Oy  arms  the  pos-essiuu  ol  whatever  sue  considered 
hers.  If  congress  should  adopt  the  course  thus  re- 
commended by  the  president,  there  seemed  lo  be  al- 
most a certainly  that  war  would  ensue. 

Of  course,  the  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  disposition 
of  congress,  became  intense. 

Ttie  current  opinion  for  some  time  was,  that  a 
majority  in  each  hou-e  of  congress  would  sustain 
the  president  in  any  measures  which  he  had  or  would 
assume  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  con- 
gress, in  the  premises.  There  were  decided  majo- 
rities of  tiis  political  friends  in  each  house.  No 
ore  of  the  partizan  cliques,  it  was  believed,  would 
assume  the  responsibility  of  dissenting  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  party  in  power  on  so  important  a point, 
and  it  was  announced  pretty  distinctly,  that  the  great 
party  line  would  tie  drawn  on  that  question.  All 
who  had  any  pretensions  lo  be  ranked  with  “the  de- 
mocracy,” w era  to  be  known  and  recognized  by  a 
cordial  support  of  the  president  on  this  occasion. 

The  principal  reliance  for  a diversion  from  this 
requisition,  was  upon  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his  itnraev 
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diale  friend-.  Thai  statesman  had,  so  recently  as 
1843  taken  a very  rii-tinct  position  on  the  Oregon 
question.  The  sectional  intere-t  hit  h he  is  consi 
dtred  as  having  the  lead  of,  would  be  apt  to  he  the 
severest  sufferers  of  any  part  of  the  Union,  in  case 
of  a war  with  England.  They  have  no  distinct  in 
terest  to  subserve  in  the  acquisition  of  Oregon. 

Washington  letter-writers,  however,  had  attempt- 
ed to  anticipate  the  course  of  Mr  Calhoun.  It  was 
roundly  asserted  that  he  had  written  a Idler  to  Pre- 
sident Polk,  highly  applauding  his  message,  pro- 
nouncing it  superior  to  any  message  that  had  been 
communicated  to  congress  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
&c  , &c.  The  inference  from  this,  as  well  as  from 
hundreds  of  other  kindred  reports,  was  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  sustain  the  president’s  recommenda- 
tions in  relation  lo  Oregon. 

These  impressions  produced  a decided  influence 
upon  the  stocks.  Money  became  scarce  in  the  mo- 
ney markets, — prices  of  provisions  tended  decidedly 
downward,  and  a very  general  anxiety  was  manifest- 
ed as  to  our  lelalions  with  England. 

This  anxiety  was  rather  increased  by  the  tone  of 
intelligence  winch  reached  us  from  Europe,  by  the 
Acadia  Like  ourselves,  the  E iropeans  were  fairly 
startled  by  the  article  in  the  “Union,”  claiming  “all 
of  Oregon  — or  none,” — and  it  seemed  generally 
conceded  by  the  presses  of  both  England  and  France, 
that  if  that  course  should  be  recommended  by  the 
president  in  his  message  to  congress,  and  congress 
should  adopt  his  recommendation,  a war  would  be  ine- 
vitable. The  subsequent  explanations  of  the  “Union,” 
the  comments  of  the  American  press  on  that  article, 
and  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  at  Faneoil  Hall,  in  a great 
measure  quieted  the  Europeans  before  the  Acadia 
left. 

War  or  peace  seemed  now  to  depend  altogether 
upon  congress.  The  president  certainly  contemplat- 
ed making  no  further  overtures.  According  to  the 
tenor  of  his  message,  as  well  as  the  tune  ol  the  ad- 
ministration presses,  the  preside u t had  fulfilled  the 
executive  duties  in  the  premises,  — it  now  depended 
upon  the  legislature  to  lake  the  mutter  in  hand,  and 
make  a final  disposition  of  the  subject. 

Oo  the  other  hand,  that  the  president  did  not  ex- 
pect a war  lo  ensue,  was  gathered  fr..m  the  entire 
silence  of  his  message  in  relerence  to  any  prepara 
tion  whatever  for  such  an  event.  Neither  dnl  the 
annual  repot  ts  from  any  of  tiie  departments  make 
any  suggestions  with  a view  to  such  an  event  These 
facts  were  assuoied  as  strong  grounds  by  many,  and 
as  conclusive  by  some,  that  the  president  could  have 
no  seri.ms  apprehension  of  a w ar.  The  hone,  ex- 
pressed in  his  message,  that  peace  would  be  preserv- 
ed, was  relied  upon  ny  others.  Rumors  of  a renew- 
al of  negotiations  through  Mr.  MeLane,  at  London, 
were  announced  from  various  directions.  Oilier  ru- 
mors of  negotiations  being  resumed  between  Mr. 
Pakenham  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  were  boldly  promul- 
gated. One  day  it  was  affirmed  that  terms  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

The  official  organ  regularly  contradicts  all  these 
rumors. 

The  public  mind  becomes  feverish.  The  impres- 
sion gained  ground  rapidly  tnal  peace  or  war  now 
depended  upon  the  action  of  congress. 

In  congress,  ail  eyes  were  directed  towards  J.  C. 
Calhoun-,  who  came  on  from  South  Carolina  and 
took  his  seal  in  the  seriate  at  this  critical  moment — 
Many  supposed  that  he  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  senate.  — 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  a delicate  and  highly  responsible 
task  to  perform.  How  he  acquitted  himself,  will  be 
seen  by  reference  lo  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  which  is  inserted  in  this  number  of  the 
Register. 

The  apprehension  of  war  with  England  on  the 
Oregon  question,  in  a great  measure,  sub-ides  on  the 
instant.  Stocks  immediately  advance  in  the  money 
market;  produce  improves  again  in  price;  public  con 
fidence  is  sensibly  restored,  auu  tiie  war  fever  re- 
ceives a decided  check.  For  a moment  there  was  no 
longer  apprehension  entertained  that  any  action  on 
our  part  would  precipitate  this  dispute  to  an  actual 
war. 

There  are  some  of  the  mo6t  intelligent  men 
amongst  us,  however,  that  still  appieiiend  that  the 
two  governments  have  committed  themselves  beyond 
the  probability  of  getting  out  of  the  d.ffieuly  except 
by  a fight.  They  doubt  vvhetl  er  Mr.  Calhoun  will 
have  sufficient  influence  with  the  senate,  when  the 
new  senators  from  I exas  and  other  states  an  ii  e,  and 
strengthen  the  war  party.  They  doubt  whether  the 
bill  lor  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  which  passed  the 
bouse  by  a large  majority  last  session,  and  failed  by 
a majority  of  two  voles  m the  senate  when  the 
wbigs  were  in  majority  m that  body,  can  be  defeated 
this  session  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
doubt  whether  any  compromise  by  which  any  part 
of  Oregon  would  be  relinquished  to  England,  could 


now  command  an  adequate  majority  in  the  senate  to 
insure  the  ratification  of  a treaty  if  it  were  negotiat- 
ed tn  that  effect.  Tliev  doubt  whether  Mr.  Polk 
would  now  repeal  his  offer  of  the  49th  parallel,  and 
they  doubt  also,  any  British  minister  adventuring  lo 
propose  or  to  accept  that  patallel,  after  iis  having 
been  four  times  rejected  by  them. — they  doubt  still 


at  his  advanced  age,  he  would  recollect  the  occur- 
rence, because  the  affairs  of  tiie  navy  department 
might  make  hut  a slight  impression  upon  a mind  fill- 
ed with  the  responsible  duties  of  his  higher  and 
more  important  office;  but  inasmuch  as  his  name  was 
incidentally  mentioned  In  my  narrative,  I felt  it  was 
due  tohis  venerable  Years,  to  his  long  and  faithful  -er- 


more,  whether  the,  message  of  President  Polk  and  , vices  to  our  country,  tn  his  high  probity  and  standing, 
his  recommendations  to  congress,  will  have  any  ten-  i to  offer  to  erase,  any  thing  in  relation  to  himself calc  ula  ed  lo 
dency  to  induce  either  Mr.  Peel  or  Lord  John  Rus- 1 excite  unpleasant  feeling,  or  to  invoice  him  in  a contro- 
sell  to  propose  terms  which  both  of  them  have  re-  j versy  Jn  his  nnle  to  me  of  the  same  day,  he  says, 
jected  over  and  over.  They  doubt,  in  short,  whether  j “Make  no  alteration  in  those  parts  of  your  publics- 
Oregon  and  the  west  can  be  quieted  into  a "masterly  \ tion  where  my  name  is  mentioned.  1 wish  all  the 
inactivity ” on  the  one  hand,  or  whether  England  will  | facts  within  your  own  knowledge,  whether  they  af- 
remain  “quiet”  to  witness  the  result  which  that  pro-  j feet  me  or  not,  to  he  faithfully  stated.” 
cess  is  understood  on  all  hands  to  lead  ultimately  to.  I i will  now  endeavor  to  answer  the  arguments  and 
Shalt  we  have  peace,  or  war?  is  yet  in  doubt.  The  objections  of  the  honorable  ex  secretary, 
tendency  of  developments  this  week  is  in  favor  I certainly  concur  with  him,  that  in  a state  of  pro- 
of peace,  but  by  no  means  conclusive.  We  had  a found  peace  the  occasion  could  scarcely  arise  which 
variety  of  paragraphs  for  insertion,  containing  spe-  ! would  require  a cabinet  council  to  decide  upon  the 
dilations  upon  the  subject;  they  are  all  crowded  out  disposition  of  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  the 
except  the  following,  selected  from  the  mass,  not  for  country  But  Mr.  Gallatin  admits  that  in.  and  after, 
anv  faith  we  have  in  it,  but  merely  because  it  fils  the  year  l.->12.  such  consultations  did  take  place  — 


the  space  we  have  left: 


I This  was  a period  of  expected  or  of  actual  war.- 


The  Philadelphia  U S.  Gazette,  of  30th,  savs: — ! Arid  I e has  -‘a  lively  recollection  of  two  occasions 


“We  have  the  pleasure,  on  all  sides,  of  hearing  the 
expression  of  belief,  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
will  not  be  disturbed  ny  any  collision  with  E igland 


on  which  the  president  called  the  c ibinet  together 
in  that  year  to  deliberate  on  measures  of  that  cha- 
racter First,  in  March  or  April,  on  the  propriety 


on  account  of  Oregon.  Of  course,  this  is,  as  yet,  of  sending  a force  to  occupy  Ihe  then  insulated  post 
but  mere  opinion.  We  have  heard  a friend  <ay,  the  of  Detroit  and  vicinity,’’ — which  was  a military 
opinion  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  Mr.  MeLane  operation,  prior  to  the.  war;  and  “secondly,  in  An 
had  the  management  of  the  Oregon  question,  in  gust  following,  immediately  after  receiving  the  news 
London,  pul  into  his  hau  ls  after  the  refusal  of  M".  of  Gen.  Hull’s  disaster;  when  the  subjects  lor  dis- 


Pakenham  to  aecept  the  offer  of  the  f riy- 
ninlh.  It  is  added  that  the  day  before  the  steamer 


mission  were  the  propriety  of  immediately  orealmg 
naval  force  on  the  lakes,”  &u.  This,  then,  w as  a 


of  the  1st  December  left,  a govern  went  express  naval  occasion,  and  as  congress  was  not  then  in  ses- 
passed  through  New  York  for  Bo-ton,  with  despatch-  sion,  where  was  the  appropriation  to  come  from,  to 
es  for  the  American  minister,  conveying,  it  i-  believed,  eai  rv  out  the  plan? 


copies  of  the  president’s  message;  and  it  is  aigueii  j 
tnence  that  Mr.  MeLane  and  Lord  Aberdeen  will 
have  settled  the  whole  affair  before  the  president's 
message  shall  arrive  in  the  regular  course.  These 


The  next  point  referred  to  by  Mr  Gallatin  is  the 
‘lliree.  ver-ions”  of  that  affair — (viz:  getting  the 
ship-  ordered  to  sea) — “which  di-agree  either  as  to 
dale  or  as  to  fact.”  The  hon.  gentleman  objects  to 


are  not  official  statements,  but  deductions  arising  the  ,fueV  beralIse  Dr.  Harris,  m his  biography  of 

nil  I lint  L'oain  t noun  linil  I a o i p c . . i i e i i n in  _ ° 1 


from  rumors,  that  seem  to  have  had  their  source  in 
the  fountain  head.” 


OUR  COb  TRY. 

MEMORANDA  FOR  HISTORY. 


COMMODORE  STEWART  IN  REPLY  TO  HON.  ALBERT 
GALLATIN 

Hill  of  Health,  near  Bardentown.  Dec  1 5th,  1845. 

"Non  mi  Recordo  ” — Mijachi. 

Mr.  Editor: — Iliad  in  the -Courier  and  Enquirer  ’ department  at  Washington,  wiien  Midshipman  Ha- 


Com.  Bainhriilge,  confounds  the  transaction  of  ihe 
21-t  and  221  June,  1812,  with  the  Cn  nmodore’s  pre- 
vious visit  to  Washington,  in  February  of  that  year 
— when  I was  riot  in  Washington — no  war  exi-ted, 
and  when  no  determination  could  have  been  enter- 
tained for  employing  our  national  vessels  on  war 
service.  As  wmll  might  Mr.  Gallatin  allege  that 
there  was  no  hall,  no  flag  of  the  Macedonian,  no 
Macedonian  captured — because  Dr.  Harris  chooses 
to  say.  “Capt.  Stewart  happened  to  be  in  the  navy 


of  the  2nd  inst.  copies  of  a correspondence  between  miitun  arrived  as  hearer  of  despatches  from  Coin- 
Edward  Cole-,  E-q  , formerly  secretary  to  president  modore  Decatur,  with  the  flag  of  the  .Macedonian” — 
Madison,  and  the  Hori.  Albert  Gallatin,  formerly  instead  of  stating  the  facts  as  they  were,  and  as  re- 
secretary  of  tie  treasury;  in  which  Mr.  Coles  re-  corded  in  the  public  journals  of  the  day.  It  is 
quests  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  the  only  surviving  member  rather  a novel  principle  that  because  biographers 
of  Mr.  Madison’s  cabinet,  to  slate  w hat  he  knows  re-  or  historians  choose  to  give  their  own  version  of 
garding  the  determination  of  the  government  “lo  j facts;  that  the  actors  themselves  must  be  mistaken 
keep  the  American  navy  in  port  during  the  last  war  i w hen  they  are  called  upon  to  give  a faithful  and  de- 
with  Great  Britain,  from  an  apprehension  if  it  went  tailed  account  of  affairs,  with  which  they  have  been 
to  sea,  it  would  be  captured  by  the  enemy.”  IMr.  I connected.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  pecu- 
Gallatin  in  his  reply  states  not  what  he  knows,  but  j liarly  gratifying  to  me,  inasmuch  as  Bainbridge  and 
that  he  has  “not  the  slightest  recollection  of  hav-  I myself  will,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Gallatin  and 
mg  assi-ted  at  any  cabinet  council  where  the  J Mr.  Coles,  escape  the  odium  of  the  motives  ascribed 
propriety  of  laying  up  the  public  ships  during  the  i to  us  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  f -ras  they  object  lo  the  fact, 
war  was  discussed,  or  of  having  proposed  that  mea- j surely  they  cannot  believe  in  the  motive.  Therefore 
sure,  or  of  its  having  been  entertained  by  the  ad-  j it  is  a happy  circumstance;  as  I would  rather  not  be 
ministration,  or  of  you  (JSlewart)  and  Commodore  ( represented  at  all,  than  to  be  so  grossly  misrepre- 
Bainbriuge,  remonstrating  against  it,  and  addressing  J senled.  So  far  as  regards  the  erroneous  statement 
a letter  to  the  president  on  the  subject:” — All  of  of  Dr.  Harris,  I can  only  attribute  it  to  his  ill  health 
which  is  fair,  plain  and  explicit, — he  knows  nothing  at  the  time  of  writing  the  biography,  or  to  the  inae- 
aboul  it.  This  would  have  been  a full  answer  to  Mr.  i curacy  of  his  informants;  and  which  will  appear  by 
Coles,  and  would  have  saved  Mr  Gallatin  some  : this.  Being  in  Washington  in  April,  1812,  the  secre- 
trouble  in  making  searches  and  arguments,  to  dis- j t.iry  of  the  navy  directed  me  on  the  loth  of  that 
prove  the  statements  1 have  given  of  the  incidents  ! month  to  lake  command  of  the  Constellation  Frigate 
of  that  period.  But  when  Mr.  Gallatin  valuntarily  j then  undergoing  repairs  at  the  Washington  navy 
undertakes  to  overshadow,  by  a cloud  of  doubt,  the  j yard.  On  Ihe  6‘th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Com.  Bain- 
veracity  of  the  several  parlies,  the  dead  arid  the  ' bridge,  at  Boston,  that  “Captain  Stewart  ha3  been 
living,  who  are  involved  in  the  historical  reminis-  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Constellation,  on 
cence,  lie  opens  the  door  to  a controversy,  anil  tin-  the  express  condition  that  if  you  should  ask  for  her 
poses  on  me  the  honorable  task  of  vindicator,  and  of 1 1 you  are  to  have  her.”  On  the  17th  of  July,  1812, 
proving  to  the  country  and  tiie  world  that  we  ; trie  secretary  addressed  Bainbridge,  at  Philadelphia, 
are  not  mistaken,  or  that  we  have  not  been  some  ! and  stated  that  he  had  ordered  Lieut.  McDonough 
thirty  years  concocting  a piece  of  romance  to  cheat  | to  the  Constellation  as  her  first  lieutenant.  It  must 
history  of  its  rights,  or,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  been  j have  been  somewhere  about  that  period  that  Commo- 


all  that  time  a dreaming. 


dure  Buribridge  informed  me,  in  Philadelphia,  that 


The  then  existing  generation,  Mr.  Editor,  iias  al-  ] he  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  letter  before  the  pre- 
most  passed  away,  anJ  I enter  on  the  duty  as  a reap-  sidenl,  am!  that  ‘the  president  assumed  the  respnnsi 


er  would  upon  a gleaned  harvest-field,  finding  but 
here  and  there  an  old  stalk  standing — most  of  them 
blighted  and  rusted  by  time,  and  their  impaired  func- 
tions. Incidents  that  dwell  long  on  the  memory 
must  be  forcible  and  deeply  interesting:  hence  we 
have  the  vantage  ground. 

When  I called  on  Mr.  Gallatin  with  my  reply  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  presumptuous  an  1 falsa  repre- 
sentations 1 intimated  to  him  that  I did  not  expect, 


bility.”  1 have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  Com- 
modore Bainbridge,  in  that  city,  at  any  other  period 
din  ing  the  war — indeed  I was  not  there  myself,  ex- 
c<  P‘  w hile  passing  through  to  Boston,  lo  lake  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution,  in  1813. 

A-.  to  the  appropriation  for  the  navy  in  18 12,  of200,- 
000  dolls,  annually  “towards  rebuilding  tiie  Pniladel- 
phia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  General  Greene,”  the 
third  section  of  that  act  runs  thus:  “The  sum  of  2J0,- 
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000  dolls,  annually  for  three  years,  viz:  1812,  1813, 
and  1814,  is  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  and 
supply  of  a stock  of  every  description  of  timber  re 
quired  for  ship  building  and  other  nuvy  purposes:  the 
first  appropriation  thereof  to  be  made  in  the  pur- 
chase of  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of-  the  above  fri- 
gates.” If  this  extensive  appropriation,  made  by 
congress,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in  my  form- 
er letter,  for  the  navy,  in  1812,  satisfies  Mr.  Gallatin 
of  the  high  expectations  entertained  from  the  navy 
by  congress,  I certainly  have  no  desire  to  depi  ive 
him  of  the  consolation. 

In  the  next  paragraph  I am  admonished  that  “above 
all  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  if  intending  to  lock 
up  the  navy,  congress  should  by  their  last  act  have 
ordered  three  more  frigates  to  be  repaired  and 
equipped  for  sea  service , and  have  incurred  a useless 
expense  of  300,000  dollars  for  that  purpose.”  But 
Mr.  Gallatin  rather  stretches  the  law,  somewhat, 
in  saying  sea  service;  the  expression  of  the  law  is 
‘‘actual  service..'1'1  And  this  was  prior  to  the  war.  It 
was  by  no  means  certain  then  that  there  would  be 
war.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  rotten  ships 
were  wholly  useless  under  anycircumstanc.es — in 
peace  or  war.  It  was  also  certain  that  no  decision 
could  have  been  made  at  that  time  by  the  cabinet,  to 
show  what  would,  or  was  to  be  done  with  the  fri- 
gates when  war  came.  Preparation  for  war  may  be 
made  prior  to  war;  but  as  to  the  precise  employment 
of  those  preparations,  especially  naval,  after  war  is 
declared,  must  depend  upon  ulterior  circumstances. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  however,  ttiinks  that  this  circumstance 
should  stamp  my  inference  from  the  proceedings  of 
congress  in  181112,  in  relation  to  the  naval  prepa- 
ration for  war,  as  erroneous  and  inadmissible,  and 
justifies  his  assertion  that  "the  reverse  is  the  ease.” 

We  have  now  come  to ‘ the  point  no  point”  of  the 
controversy — the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gallatin  as 
alleged  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton,  to  employ  our 
national  vessels  in  the  defence  ol  New  Yurk.  i’liis, 
Mr.  Galiatm  seems  to  thick  “a  very  silly  sugges- 
tion,” as  lie  cad  always  understood  that  frigates  could 
not  stand  st  veniy-lours;  “aim  mat  when  in  port  they 
were  protected  liy  toils,  nut  that  they  could  he  used 
to  pioteel  toi  ls,  in  point  ot  tact,  though  some  addi- 
tions were  made  ailerwurds,  New-  Yuik  was,  at  the 
time  war  was  declared,  already  defended  on  the 
most  simple  cummun  sense  plan.”  1 certainly  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Gailalin  that  the  plan  was  very  simple 
— so  much  so,  that  latterly  one  ol  those  simpie  bat- 
teries lias  been  abandoned  as  utterly  useless  lor  the 
purpose  intended,  and  is  now  lermed  a “garden” — 
presenting,  however,  no  other  (lower  than  Uie  flower 

01  tolly,  lor  Hie  amusement  ol  the  good  people  ot 
New  Ymk.  The  other  principal  battery,  when 
brought  in  a line  w ith  the  tort  on  Governor’s  Island, 
masks  Us  woik  and  renders  its  tire  ineffective;  while 
all  the  sliol  passing  Castle  William  plunges  into  that 
work,  auU  witli  the  fragments  of  stone  ejected  by 
file  balls  thrown  at  Castle  William,  will  scour  Hie 
lines  of  lhal  woik,  and  vastly  increase  the  desti  uc- 
tion.  But  “Common  Sense”  lias  at  last  come  to  the 
aid  of  iNew  York,  in  fortifying  the  heights  at  the 
‘Narrows’;  and  if  an  enemy  cannot  be  stopped  there, 
good  bye  to  New  Yurk.  This,  however,  is  a mere 
matter  of  opinion,  as  well  as  of  taste,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
lalin  has  a perleel  right  to  an  election.  But  it  we 
reler  back  to  our  revolutionary  war,  we  snail  find 
that  our  forefathers  were  silly  enough  to  protect  the 
approaches  and  Ihe  iroul  ol  Fort  Mifflin,  on  the 
Delaware,  wiin  naval  I ices,  and  successfully  loo, 
against  the  Britisti  naval  turce  sent  Lo  ouudue  it. — 
Mure  recently,  at  Copenhagen , block  ships  were  re- 
sorted lo  for  me  protection  of  me  town  and  butteries; 
and,  although  not  successlul,  yet  they  convinced 
Admiral  Nelson  that  it  was  the  severest  battle  and 
the  hardest  day’s  work  he  had  ever  encountered. 

Although  1 have  admitted  atiuve,  that  “ Common 
Sense,”  has  Come  at  last  to  the  aid  ol  New  Yuik  loi- 
ns defence,  yet  1 must  here  observe  mat  it  is  only 
done  m pail,  and  that  Mr.  Gallatin  only  has  refer- 
ence to  the  approaches  Uy  me  Bar  and  the  Nurih 
river.  There  is,  1 believe,  a practicability  of  ap- 
proaching New  Yurk  by  East  river — heretofore 
Hurl-gate  constituted  llie  principal  delence  of  ttie 
city  by  mat  river;  tins  no  longer  now  is  l lie  case, 
the  works  on  J’hrug’s  point  once  passed,  with  the  aid 
ot  steamers,  mere  exists  no  longer  any  difficulty 
witli  Hurl  gale;  therefore,  when  “Common  Sense” 
w ill  be  good  enough  to  cast  his  eye  on  Great  Burn  Is- 
land, lor  a powerful  battery,  Common  Sense  will 
have  done  much  mure  for  the  secuiily  of  the  city  ol 
New  Yurk,  Ilian  he  has  yet  done  by  his  castles  and 
batteries  anove  the  Narrows. 

Place  a Snip  under  fire,  on  reaching  that  spot,  like 
the  ingate  iluzzar,  she  will  soon  go  to  pot. 

Mr.  Gallatin  says  “there  is  one  thing  which  the 
president  is  not  authorized  to  do,”  and  that  is,  “the 
dismantling  ol  the  Ingates  and  the  converting  them 
tDto  floating  batteries.”  “Tne  president  might  no 


more  convert  a frigate  into  a dismantled  floating 
battery,  than  he  might  build  74s  under  a law  autho- 
rizing that  of  16  gun  ships;”  and  that  “when  con- 
gress wanted  floating  batteries,  they  passed  a law 
(9th  of  March,  1814)  for  that  purpose,  designating 
them  by  name."  It  would  seem  strange  to  me  that 
the  constitutional  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  should  dare  to  violate  this  fundamental 
principle,  so  emphatically  asserted  by  Mr  Gallatin. 
But  let  us  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  administration, 
of  which  Mr.  Gallatin  was  himself  a member. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1813,  1 addressed  the  Hon. 
William  Jones,  secretary  of  the  navy,  as  follows: — 
“U.  S.  Frigate  Constellation' 

‘■Norfolk,  Va.  April  2,  1813. 

“Sir:  The  position  of  the  enemy’s  squadron,  at 
present,  is  as  follows.  Off  Willoughby’s  point  there 
is  one  74;  off  the  Shoe,  in  the  Bay  channel,  there 
is  another  of  74  guns;  offlhe  upper  part  of  the  mid- 
dle ground,  two  frigales;  up  the  bay,  one  sloop  of 
war,  a brig,  and  two  schooners;  in  Lynnhaven  bay 
they  have  two  74’s,  two  frigales,  and  several  smaller 
vessels. 

“It  appears  to  me  that  a very  formidable  floating 
battery  might  be  soon  constructed  of  pine  logs  and 
plank,  which  would  enable  us  in  conjunction  with 
the  gun  boats,  to  drive  several  of  them  from  their 
advanced  position.  And  it  would  not  be  a source  of 
much  expense  lo  the  government -to  construct  them  j 
in  this  quarter,  as  the  materials  are  convenient  and  ! 
cheap.” 

To  which  Mr.  Secretary  Jones  replies  as  follows:  J 
■‘Navy  Department,  April  6.  1813. 

“Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  oi’  Ihe  2nd  irist.;  I 
and  if  you  think  the  floating  battery  which  you  dc-  I 
scribe  can  be  constructed  at  a moderate  expense,  j 
and  rendered  effi.-i»nt  for  the  contemplated  service, 
you  are  authorized  to  direct  the  building  and  equipping 
of  one,  of  such  magnitude  anil  force  as  may  be  compa- 
tible with  trie  object,  and  capaole  of  being  move., 
with  the  necessary  facility  and  safety. 

Your  ob’t  servant  W.  JONES. 

To  Charles  Stewart,  E-q  , 

Comin’g  naval  officer,  Norfolk  harbor. 

This,  then,  is  a palpable  violation  of  the  principle 
laid  down  oy  Mr,  Gallatin,  a*  there  was  not,  at  this 
period  any  act  of  congress  authorizing  the  construction  of 
floating  batteries.  But  1 will  refer  to  a-. other  occa- 
sion; when  1 said  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  umler  date  of  March  22,  1813,  “It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  a strong  work  has  not  been  erected 
on  Craney’s  island;  I mean  a work  for  8 or  10  guns, 
made  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  an  escalade,  or  a 
surprise.  With  the  narrows  pierced,  and  secured 
by  strong  chains  and  booms,  the  gun  boats  well- 
manned,  and  stationed  above  the  booms,  it  appears 
to  me  we  might  bid  defiance  to  the  enemy’s  opera- 
tions by  water.” 

Mr.  Secretary  Jones,  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  of 
April,  says,  ‘ The  battery  you  suggest  on  Crauey  Is- 
land, comes  within  ttie  scope  of  the  department  of 
war,  and  not  of  this  department.  It  lias  Long  since 
been  suggested  to  the  secrelaiy  of  war.” 

Tnis  suggestion  was  soon  acted  on,  and  a board, 
consisting  ot  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  Gen.  Taylor, 
Major  Arrnislead  ol  the  engineers,  and  myself,  were 
directed  lo  make  a thorough  examination  of  Craney 
island,  and  the  report  being  lavorabie,  measures 
were  immediately  taken  toforiify  il;  whether  under 
special  appropriations  of  congress,  1 have  not  the 
means  at  hand  to  show.  But  me  secretary  writes  lo 
me  on  the  17 til  May,  1813,  ‘ 1 regret  extremely  that 
the  work  on  Craney  Island  is  so  backward:  it  would 
prove  a formidable  delensive  auxiliary.  1 hope  you 
will  give  such  instructions  in  respeel  lo  the  floating 
battery,  as  will  ensure  a faithful  construction  and  ad- 
herence lo  your  plan,  &;c."  1 Was  then  about  leaving 

Norlulk,  for  B c-iun,  to  assume  the  command  of  Hie 
Constitution.  Craney  Island  was  attacked  alter  my 
departure,  while  the  works  were  i u an  unfinished 
state,  and  the  result  is  now  part  of  our  history. 

Now  for  the  mooted  point,  whether  Commodore 
Rodgers  did,  or  did  not  sail  without  cruizing  orders. 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  Rodgers’  letter  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  dated  Sept.  1,  1812.  Now  let 
us  See  what  the  records  of  the  department  say.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  (ttie  day  on  which  war  was  de- 
clared,) ttie  secretary  of  the  navy  sends  a letter,  ex- 
press, by  Lieut.  Leonard,  in  winch  he  says: — 

“1  apprise  you  that  i car  lias  been  declared  between 
Ihe  United  Emjiire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
their  dependencies,  and  the  United  States  ol  Ame- 
rica. You  are  lo  consider  the  vessels  under  your 
command  as  entitled  to  every  belligerent  right,  as 
well  of  attack,  as  of  defence.  Fur  the  present,  it  is 
desirable  that,  with  the  force  under  your  command, 
you  remain  in  such  a position  as  to  enable  you  most  con- 
veniently lo  receive  further  moie  extensive  and  more  par- 
ticular orders,  whichwill  be  conveyed  to  you  through  (to) 
New  York. 


“But  as  it  is  understood  that  there  are  one,  or 
more,  British  cruizers  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sandy  Hook,  you  are  at  your  discretion  free  to  strike 
at  them— returning  immediately  after  into  fort. 
You  are  free  to  capture  or  destroy  (hem.  Extend 
these  orders  to  Com.  Decatur.” 

(Signed)  PAUL  HAMILTON. 

If  the  foregoing  are  “cruizing  orders,"  Mr.  Editor, 
then  have  I spent  nearly  half  a century  in  the  navy, 
and  have  yet  to  learn  what  orders  are.  And  from 
the  tone  of  the  secretary’s  letter  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  was  something  in  agitation  by  the  cabi- 
net, for — 

When  ihe  Argus  spider  doth  descry 
The  snarling  insect  buzzing  by. 

Like  lightning  darts  to  entwine  his  prize 
And  hack  to  his  hole  again  he  hies. 

Mr.  Gallatin  also  refers  to  my  own  orders  to  take 
command  of  the  brig  Argus,  as  evidence  that  there 
were  to  be  no  restrictions  imposed  on  the  vessels  of 
war.  This,  however,  is  not  applicable.  The  brig 
w'as  not  the  proper  command  for  a post  captain;  she 
was  already  commanded  by  Commander  Sinclair, 
attached  to  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Decatur. — 

1 suggested  the  dash  to  the  West  India  Islands,  with 
that  vessel  as  a dernier  resort,  to  convince  the  president 
and  his  cabinet  that  something  could  be  done  by  permit- 
ting the  uessels  to  go  lo  sea.  I was  merely  a volunteer 
for  that  service,  anil  the  condition  was,  that  liras 
not  to  share  in  any  captures  made,  nr  rather  in  the  prize 
money.  Lieut,  (now  commodore)  Ridgely  was  like- 
wise a volunteer  upon  the  same  conditions.  But 
even  this  authority  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty  ; 

( tie  secretary  of  the  navy  having  been  obliged  lo 
consult  the  president  before  he  could  give  me  the 
following  orders: 

“Navy  Department,  22if  June,  1812. 

“Sir:  You  will  proceed  immediately  to  New  York 
and  lake  command  of  the  Argus.  With  her  you 
will  then  proceed  to  sea  and  scour  the  West  Indies 
arid  Guif  stream,  considering  yourself  as  possessing 
every  belligerent  right  of  attack,  capture,  and  de- 
fence of  and  against  any  of  the  public  or  private 
sh  ips  of  the  kii  gdom  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
their  dependencies.  Take  Lieuls.  Ridgeley  and 
Chauncey  with  you,  and  appoint  six  or  eight  mates 
of  vessels  to  be  rated  as  master’s  mates  and  lo  serve 
as  prize  masters. 

“ I’o  your  judgment,  your  valor,  and  your  patriot- 
ism, is  committed  Ihe  best  course  lo  be  pursued  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  these  instructions. 

“The  Argus  is  now  attached,  and  is  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  attached  to  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Decatur.” 

The  secretary’s  orders  lo  Captain  Porter  of  the 
frigate  Essex,  dated  June  24th,  are,  “Proceed  to  sea 
as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  from  New  York,  to  join 
Commodore  Rodgers,  if  you  can  find  him;  il  not,  shape 
your  course  southwardly  as  tar  as  Saint  Augustine;” 
which  orders  limited  him  to  two  objects: — to  find 
Rodgers,  or  to  go  lo  St.  Augustine;  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  strained  to  make  them  cruizing  orders — or, 
in  oiher  words,  orders  to  cruize  lor  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  But,  notwithstanding  the  limits,  1 be- 
lieve that  Captain  Porter  was  on  the  alert  for  ins  ene- 
mies. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1812,  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  writes  to  Commodore  Rodgers:  “For  the  pre- 
sent, it  has  been  judged  expedient  so  to  employ  our 
public  armed  vessels  as  to  afford  to  ur  returning 
commerce  all  possible  protection.  Nationally  arid 
individually,  the  safe  return  of  our  commercial  ves- 
sels, is,  obviously,  of  the  highest  importance;  and  to 
accomplish  this  object  as  lar  as  may  be  in  your  pow- 
er, you  will,  without  duubt,  exert  your  utmost 
means,  and  consult  your  besi  judgment.  The  ves- 
sels under  jour  command  will  consist  of  the  frigates 
President,  Essex,  Hornet,  and  Nautilus.  Your 
general  cruizing  ground/or  the  present  will  be  Irom 
the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  eastwardly.  Com. 
Decatur,  with  the  frigates  United  Slates,  Congress, 
and  the  br'g  Argus,  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
will,  for  the  present,  cruise  from  New  York  south- 
wardly. Wien  this  arrangement,  the  two  squadrons 
may  occasionally  meet  between  the  Hook  and  the 
Capes  of  the  Cuesapeake;  and  if,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, an  object  should  present  itself  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, our  whole  force  could  be  concentrated  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  it.  It  is  important  for  you 
and  Commodore  Decatur  to  conduct  your  operations 
in  harmony,  and  consult  together.  Apprise  me  of 
your  movements;  sail  singly  or  in  squadron  as  you 
think  best,  at  times;  not  volunteering  to  encounter  a 
force  superior  to  your  own.  You  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  present  views  of  the  government,  in  relation  to 
the  employment  of  our  vessels  of  war.  Go  torlh,  then, 
under  the  assurance,  that  in  your  valor  and  discretion 
every  confidence  is  placed,  and  may  ttie  God  ol  Bat- 
tles be  with  you,  and  all  our  beloved  countrymen.” 
“Paul  Hamilton.” 
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I would  here  observe,  that  the  foregoing  letter  may 
have  been  substituted,  for  the  one  shown  to  us  the 
day  before  by  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Goldsborough, 
which  directed  Com.  Rodgers  to  remain  in  the  waters 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gallatin  observes,  “It  seems  impossible  not  to 
infer,  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  himself  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  active  employment  of  the 
public  ships.  Indeed  if  he  had  in  that  council  united 
his  voice  to  that  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  supposing  Mr. 
Eustis  and  myself  to  have  been  present  and  to  have 
taken  the  opposite  side,  the  cabinet  would  have  been 
equally  divided.”  The  misfortune  was,  however, 
that  although  Mr.  Hamilton  may  have  met  the  cabi- 
net toilli  an  intent  to  sustain  our  pioposition,  yet  upon 
re-hearing  the  weighty  arguments  in  opposition , his 
determination  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  divide  the 
cabinet.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  to  Bain- 
bridge  and  myself,  as  detailed  in  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  of  the  18th  of  October,  strongly  indicates 
this.  And  that  he  ivas  not  the  member  who  took  the 
strongest  view  against  sending  our  ships  to  sea,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  lie  had,  without  solicitation  on 
our  part,  requested  us  to  go  with  him  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  ;ta'e  to  the  latter  vvliat  we  had  just  said  to 
him.  Had  it  been  otherwise — the  cabinet  divided — 
Mr.  Madison,  that  man  whose  sublime  head  and  di- 
vine heart  carried  him  successfully  through  the  long 
periods  of  his  country’s  throes  and  dangers,  in  her 
struggles  for  independence,  would  have  promptly  de- 
cided in  favor  of  our  suggestions.  But  opposed  by 
three-fourths  of  his  cabinet,  and  especially  by  all 
that  constituted  its  military  character,  his  decision 
cannot  excite  wonder.  So  far  as  concerned  Bain- 
bridge  and  myself  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
president  overruled  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet,  or  that 
of  hisnimy  secretary,  and  ordered  the  ships  to  sea;  or 
whether  Mr.  Hamilton  had  dispelled  his  doubts,  set 
all  difficulties  aside,  and,  of  his  own  accord,  ordered 
them  to  sea.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  decision  to  keep 
the  vessels  at  home  had  been  made  somewhere,  in 
Washington,  and  all  the  orders,  and  every  act,  indi- 
cated such  a conclusion. 

But  as  Mr.  Gallatin  3ays,  “Itseems  impossible  not 
to  infer  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  himself  the 
principal  obstacle  to  Ihe  active  employment  of  the 
public  ships,”  I would  submit  a letter  from  General 
J.  G.  Swift,  of  New  York,  with  which  I was  volun- 
tarily favored  a short  time  after  the  publication  of 
my  defence  to  the  charges  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll; 
and  I request  Mr.  Gallatin’s  especial  attention  to 
Mr.  Monroe’s  declaration. 

Geneva,  29 tli  Oct.  1845. 

My  dear  sir.  Having  read  your  treble  F remarks 
upon  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  history,  and  being  one, of  the 
survivors  of  your  party  on  board  the  Constellation 
in  the  Eastern  Branch,  in  1312,  and  also  of  the  ball 
bo  well  described  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  I conclude  to 
make  a remark  or  two  to  you — premising  that  from 
my  entrance  into  the  army  a regular  journal  of 
events  has  been  kept  by  me;  and  in  reference  to  the 
coming  on  of  the  secend  war  of  independence,  and 
to  the  carrying  on  the  war,  and  to  biography,  &c. 
may  leave  to  my  boys  some  facts  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. 

1 was  nearly  as  much  surprised  by  what  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says  about  Mr.  Gallatin’s  memo- 
ry, as  I was  to  find  Mr.  Ingersoll  writing  in  such 
guise  as  he  has. 

You  may  remember  the  intimacy  between  Mr. 
Monroe  and  myself.  It  was  Irom  him  that  I receiv- 
ed the  particulars  of  what  he  termed  yours  and 
Commodore  Bainbridge's  noble  and  successful  ef- 
forts to  avert  a purpose  of  “ laying  up”  our  siiips  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812. 

When  he  (Mr.  M.)  stopped  at  Trenton  in  1817,  it 
was  his  purpose  to  visit  you  at  your  farm,  but  was 
accidentally  prevented  as  I then  came  down  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  you.  From  him  I also 
learned  that  it  was  Mr.  GMIaiin  who  took  the 
Strongest  view  of  the  almost  certainty  of  destruction 
to  our  few  ships  if  sent  to  sea,  &c.  Now  it  would 
be  very  remarkable  if  a question  of  such  momentous 
import  could  have  been  disposed  of  in  any  other 
mode  than  by  solemn  cabinet  discussion.  Until  the 
present  day  1 have  never  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Gal- 
latin’s agency  was  other  than  as  you  have  stated 
it,  &c. 

It  is  said  you  purpose  writing  further; — of  one 
thing  1 am  certain,  to  wit,  that  no  man  exists  who 
could  present  his  country  a more  instructive  view  of 
the  past,  having  an  especial  reference  to  the  great 
event  that  is  to  come,  namely,  the  conflict  for  power 
on  the  seas! 

[Now  for  a laugh.  Do  you  remember  that  the 
aforesaid  party  on  board  the  Constellation  caused  a 
good  joke?  Some  wag  said  “no  accident  had  hap- 
pened on  board  the  frigate  during  the  salute  save 
that  a grape  had  struck  P.  H.  in  the  throat.”] 


At  the  ball  when  the  flag  was  laid  before  Mrs. 
Madison,  or  as  it  was  said  “at  her  feet,”  I happened 
to  be  near  and  observed  Mrs.  Madison  to  draw  back 
with  a remark  “this  is  not  becoming  Americans — 
take  the  flag  from  the  floor.” 

Your  respected  friend, 

(Signed)  J.  G.  SWIFT. 

To  Com.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Navy 

I would  also  ask  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  from  Louis  M.  Goldsborough,  Esq.,  son 
of  the  deceased  chief  clerk  of  the  navy  department, 
in  reply  to  one  from  my  son,  who  requested  Mr. 
Goldsborough  to  search  his  father’s  files  for  Mr. 
Madison’s  reply  to  him,  asking  for  a copy  of  the  joint 
letter  alluded  to.  Mr.  Goldsborough  stales  that  he 
is  unable  to  find  the  letter,  “or  any  thing  which 
would  indicate  its  whereabouts.”  and  adds: 

Portsmouth,  „Y.  II. . 3 dNnv.  1845. 

[Extract.]  “A  few  years  since  I passed  a week  or 
more  in  company  with  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves.  He 
spoke  to  me  frequently  and  fully  of  the  events  of 
the  last  war,  and  mentioned  distinctly  the  letter  of 
Commodore  Bainbridge  and  yourself,  and  the  great 
influence  it  exerted  at  the  lime.  His  memory  ap- 
peared to  me  wonderfully  fresh — scarce  a trivial  in- 
cident of  the  war,  or  any  thing  relating  to  it,  seemed 
to  escape  him.  I have  no  doubt  myself  that  he  still 
bears  your  letter  in  mind,  and  that  from  his  position 
on  the  naval  committee,  it  was  submitted  to  his  pe- 
rusal by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  or  Mr.  Madison; 
indeed  I think  lie  told  me  so. 

Were  you  to  address  him  a letter  upon  the  subject, 
his  answer,  I am  satisfied,  could  not  prove  otherwise 
than  highly  satisfactory  to  you. 

Wilh  every  sentiment  of  respect,  &e. 

(Signed)  L.  M.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 

To  Com.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Navy. 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  Mr.  C W.  Goldsbo- 
rough. in  his  letter  of  May,  1825,  to  Com.  Bainbridge 
corroborates  the  fact  that  Mr.  Madison  and  his  cabinet 
had  determined  to  lay  up  nil  our  ships  in  JV\w  York,  and 
to  employ  the  officers  and  seamen  in  the  ports  on  the  sea- 
board. and  which  ivas  confirmed  by  one  of  its  members  — 
Although  his  communication  was  made  thirteen 
years  afterwards,  it  corroborates  a fart,  winch  1 
never  supposed  1 should  have  been  called  on  to  sub- 
stantiate twenty  years  after  him.  It  al«o  corrobo- 
rates the  fact  of  the  joint  letter  of  Bainbridge  and  my 
i self,  although  some  slight  variations  may  exist  as 
to  dates,  &c.;  but  this  disinterested  witness’  letter 
clearly  establishes  the  mam  facts,  viz:  the  determina- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  and  our  joint  letter. 

In  the  remark  Mr.  Gallatin  make0,  viz:  that  “the 
secret  was  wonderfully  well  kept,” — this  seems  to 
me,  to  imply  a designed  >secret — so  fai  as  we  were 
concerned.  1 am  not  au  are  that  it  was  a secret  on 
our  part — neither  am  I aware  thalree  had  done  any- 
thing in  the  alfair  of  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
then  orsince.  I have  ever  spoken  of  it  without  re- 
serve on  every  proper  occasion  to  friends  anti  ac- 
quaintance. Neither  am  1 aware  or  can  I discover 
any  reason,  why  the  president  should  desire  any  se- 
crecy, cm  his  own  account  of  the  a flair — on  ihe  con- 
trary its  proclamation  to  the  world  would  have  done 
him  no  discredit.  Even  should  the  ships  be  subdued; 
and  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  would  have  had  ihe  con- 
solation, as  well  as  the  nation,  they  had  got  rid  of 
an  useless  appendage,  for  war,  vastly  expensive  to  our 
country,  and  the  additional  resources  thus  acqumed 
from  the  loss  of  the  navy,  would  then  be  applied,  lo 
pressing  the  war  where  congress  and  t tie  cabinet 
only  expected  victories.  Should  it,  however,  result 
as  it  did,  and  as  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  the 
president  that  it  would — the  country  would  he  con- 
soled with  hopes  from  the  victories  that  peace  and 
justice  would  be  obtained.  At  all  events,  however, 
the  press  was  not  under  our  control. 

It  is  true  that  we  never  publicly  proclaimed  the 
fact,  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  We  had 
fulfilled  our  duly  as  officers  of  the  navy,  and  there- 
in rested  the  merit.  Our  only  ambition  was  lo  get 
the  vessels  of  war  to  sea  to  punish  the  enemy;  and 
wilh  this  we  were  content,  without  idly  boasting  of 
it.  That  no  selfish  motive  actuated  us,  as  charged 
by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I solicited 
a brig,  when  I was  entitled  to  a higher  command; 
and  took  her  upon  express  condition  that  I was  not  to  re- 
ceive prize  money. 

“It  is  to  be  regretted,”  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  “tliat 
the  account  now  given  of  those  transactions,  should 
not  have  been  made  public  till  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Madison  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton.”  The  only  public 
mention  of  the  transaction,  that  I had  heaid,  was  at 
Ihe  ball,  when  the  flag  of  t fie  Macedonian  was  in- 
troduced; when  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  presence  of 
the  president,  made  Ihe  remarks  ascribed  lo  him, 
after  reading  aloud,  by  permission  of  the  president, 
me  despatches  of  Decatur  regarding  the  capture  of 
the  Macedonian.  The  next  public  mention  of  the 
circumstances  was  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  biography 


of  Commodore  Bainbridge,  published  in  1827,  fifteen 
years  after;  and  it  has  since  been  mentioned  by  J. 
Fennimore  Cooper  and  others,  in  history  and  biog- 
raphy. 

1 have  previously  stated,  that  after  the  joint  letter 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  president,  my 
agency  terminated,  as  1 left  Bainbridge  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  22d  of  June,  1812,  adhering  to  his  deter- 
mination to  get  our  letter  before  the  president. — 
What  further  was  done  by  hirn  1 know  not,  except 
that,  as  before  stated,  he  told  me  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  middle  of  July  following,  that  he  had  got 
our  letter  before  the  president,  who  had  determin- 
ed to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  ships 
to  sea. 

I presume  that  Mr.  Gallatin  will  scarcely  deny 
that  “the  National  Intelligencer”  was  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  government  during,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  war.  That  paperof  June20lh,  1812,  says: 
“The  Constitution,  Captain  Hull,  sailed  down  the 
river  on  Tuesday,  having  undergone  a thorough  re- 
pair at  the  navy  yard  at  this  place.” 

“ It  is  nut  true,  as  we  have  heard  it  reported,  that 
the  Constitution  is  destined  to  France;  and  further, 
we  learn  that  there  exists  no  intention,  at  present,  to  order 
any  vessel  of  the  United  States  on  foreign  service  or 
station .”  What  is  this  but  a confirmation  of  Mr. 

! Goldsborough’s  statement?  This  emphatic  declara- 
! lion  is  made,  too,  under  the  very  observation  of  Mr. 

: Gallatin,  Mr.  Coles,  the  cabinet,  and  congress,  and 
j could  not  have  been  misunderstood.  But  I regret 
] much,  on  my  good  friend  Mr.  Coles’  account,  that 
he  was  so  slighted  by  the  president  in  not  being 
made  the  depository  of  so  important  a measure  as 
the  cabinet’s  determination  regarding  our  national 
ships!  It  was  surely  an  unkind  cut.  Had  Mr.  Ma- 
dison confided  this  momentous  subject,  and  related 
the  particulars  of  the  interview  wilh  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  and  Slewart,  to  Mr.  Coles,  he  would  have  no 
doubt  remembered  it  and  could  have  pounced  upon 
Ihe  National  Intelligencer,  saved  himself,  his  friend, 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  your  humble  servant,  a vast  deal 
| of  trouble. 

A few  days  since  a friend  furnished  me  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  letter-book  of  C > umodore 
Bainbridge,  under  date  of  September  5lh,  1819,  ad- 
I dressed  to  Mr.  Gol  sborough;  he  says,  in  a post. 

! script,  “send  me  ihe  regulations  respecting  the  broad- 
pennant-,  “mid  a copy  of  Stewart's  and  my  joint  teller 
about  cruizing It  w ill  therefore,  appeal'  that  Bain- 
; bridge  kepi  no  copy  of  the  original,  and  probablv 
| had  just  discovered  ihut  he  had  mislaid, or  was  not  in 
possession  of  ihe  rough-dralt  of  that  letter.  I have, 
however,  a clear  recollection  of  ttie  prominent  points, 
and  especially  of  the  parts  objected  to  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton. 

j That  it  should  not  have  been  discussed  by  contem- 
poraneous journalists,  is  not  at  all  surprizing;  as  it 
was  not  usual  then  for  naval  officers  to  spread  their 
acts  before  the  public,  however  meritorious  they 
might  be.  Bainbridge  and  inyself  supposed  we  were 
only  doing  our  duly  to  our  country,  our  government, 
and  the  navy,  and  therefore  claimed  no  merit.  It 
was  a professional  act,  and  incidentally  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  our  being  at  Washingion  imme- 
diately after  the  declaration  of  war;  and  naturally 
supposing  tuatsome  professional  opinions  in  relation 
to  our  own  service  might  be  useful,  they  were  ten- 
dered, not  arrogantly,  but  rather  drawn  from  us  by 
the  circumstances  hereinbefore  detailed. 

It  may  be  asked  why  1 have  not  adduced  the  testi- 
mony of  Commodore  Ridgeley,  Mr.  Cheves,  Mr. 
D.  W.  Coxe,  and  others,  that  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  this,  and  my  previous  communication?  Be- 
ing armed  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  iny  own 
truthfulness,  1 have  never  deemed  it  necessary  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  to  seek  support  on 
that  point.  1 have  not  in  this  case  sought  testimony, 
nul  have  related  in  a plain,  unvarnished  w.iy  what  1 
myself  believe,  or  know;  and  if  the  genllemen  al- 
luded lo  feel  sufficiently  interested,  and  are  so  dis- 
posed, they  can  say  what  they  know  of  the  facts  I 
nave  here,  and  previously,  set  lorLh. 

Before  closing,  however,  I must  take  occasion  to 
say,  ilia i it  must  have  been  very  trying  to  a mail  of 
such  known  excellence  of  character  as  Mr.  Madison, 
lo  bring  Ins  acts  in  conflict  with  the  opihions  and  ad- 
vice ul  a maj  inly  of  his  cabinet.  But  he  had  the 
good  sense  and  forecast  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of 
our  joint  letter  lo  “put  into  requisition  every  gun  at 
his  disposal,  and  to  press  the  enemy  to  a speedy  and  honor- 
able peace."  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  presi- 
dent sent  that  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
III  us  endorsed: — 

“Send  the  ships  to  sea  to  seek  the  enemies  of  our 
country.  1 assume  the  responsibility.”  J.  M. 

Tins,  sir,  is  the  plume  wilh  winch  his  patriotism 
graced  Ins  brows — the  navy  gjlljutij  sustained  it, — 
there  and  there,  1 mean  lo  leave  it. 

CHAS.  STEWART. 
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The  Oregon  Question— War  or  Peace?  The  im- 
press.!, ms  fitvoranle  to  a continuance  "I  peace  with  E.ig- 
laud,  s.>  much  strengthened  by  the  it  marks  ol  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  U S.  senate,  on  Tuesday,  began  to  re- 
lax ve.y  sensibly  by  Thursday.  A comparison  of  notes 
on  all  bands,  and  a review  ot  the  posture  of  parties,  ad- 
ded to  the  assertion  boldly  made,  that  the  president 
would  exert  all  his  influence  to  have  his  recommenda- 
ti  in-  cart  ed  out  by  congress,  had  the  effect  ot  renewing 
apprehensions  of  war.  These  apprehensions  were  still 
more  excited  by  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the 
h mse  of  representatives  on  FriJay — yesterday. 

Mr.  Cunningham  offered  a preamble  and  resolution 
declaring  the  title  of  this  country  to  the  whole  of  Oregon, 
between  die  42  deg  and  54  deg.  40  min.  of  latitude  to  lie 
“clear  and  unq  lestionable,”  a. id  “that  any  further  at- 
tempt to  settle  die  difficulty  by  a surrender  of  any  portion 
of  said  territory,  would  be  a surtender  of  the  honor,  the 
dignity,  and  the  true  imerens  of  the  common  people. — 
Therefore, 

"Resolved,  it  is  the  imperative  duly  of  congress  to 
adopt  immediately  such  measures  as  will  fully  protect 
our  citizejis  who  now  no,  or  who  m .y  hereafter  inhabit 
that  country,  aid  effectually  maintain  our  just  title  to  the 
whole  of  i h< 1 Oregon  country. “ 

This  cre.ved  no  small  sensation  in  the  house.  A se- 
cond rea  ling  was  moved,  and  urn  yeas  and  nays  called 
John  Q-  Adam-  answered  aye  o i his  name  being  called. 
This  elict  ed  applause  and  increased  the  excitement  — 
Toe  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  to  give  the  resolutions  im- 
mediately a second  reading,  stood  ayes  74,  nays  80. 

Tne  vote  was  nor  a party  vote.  Several  wings  voted 
aye — several  of  the  administration  party  voted  nay. 

The  subject  was  soon  after  revived  in  i lie  bouse  on 
a bill  to  raise  two  additional  regiments  of  riflemen  and 
to  increase  the  regiments  ot  artillery,  offered  by  Mr. 
Haralson,  on  which  a debate  commenced.  John  Q 
Adams  taking  the  floor,  announced  his  determination  to 
voie  lor  giving  notice. l > the  British  government,  and  bis 
determination  to  maiutam  the  claim  of  this  country  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon.  This  again  elicited  applause. 

We  have  entertained  from  I lie  first,  very  strong  appre- 
hensions that  if  the  legislatures  undertook  to  manage 
the  affair,  a war  would  be  inevitable. 

Bu  iness  Circles.  The  abstracts  of  trade  which  we 
prepared  from  the  European  papers  brought  by  the  Aca 
(ba  lor  our  last  number  were  crowded  out  by  die  public 
documents  They  are  now  somewhat  stale,  but  iew  of 
them  are  therefore  inserted, — and  those  are  much  abbre- 
viated. 

R>ii!ro:id  project.  Holders  of  thp  s ocks  of  these  pro 
jects. appear  now  to  be  quite  as  anxious  in  England  and 
France  to  dispose  of  then'  interest,  as’  they  lately  were 
to  obtain  them.  Thousands  have  been  ruined  in  the  mad 
gambling  in  those  stocks.  Two  suicides  occasioned  by 
it  have  occurred  at  London,  one  of  which  was  achim 
ney  sweep!  This  only  shows  how'  all  ranks  were  in- 
volved. Parliament  had  fixed  a day,  by  which  all  ap- 
plications to  the  next  parliament  must  have  previously 
given  certain  notices,  &.C..  to  entitle  their  project  ton 
heating.  That  period  had  just  elapsed..  Upwards  of 
700  new  projects  vveie  dppo.-ited, — professing  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements,  but  many  of  litem 
were  notoriously  defective. — mere  swindling  concerns. 
The  brokers  that  have  been  active  in  these  concerns,  are 
mostly  “used  up.”  Some  from  France  have  taken  re- 
fuge in  England. 

The  Money  Market.  London,  Dec.  4 No  mate- 
rial variation  to  report.  The  tendency  continued  down- 
ward, though  gradual.  Consols  91  j a 95  for  present 
transactions,  or  95g  a J on  time.  Several  extensive  fail- 
ures having  occurred  not  only  amongst  the  brokers  and 
bankers  but  also  amongst  the  provision  merchan's,  con- 
fidence was  shaken — money  was  much  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  the  banks  exhibited  more  caution. 

Flour.  The  inspections  at  Baltimore  during  the  week 
17,472  bids,  and  338  half  barrels.  During  the  year  1845, 
the  city  inspections  comprise  368,206  bb!s.  and  20,303 
hall  barrels. 

Prices  this  week,  $5  25  a 5 37j. 

At  Philadelphia , the  same. 

At  New  York,  sales  were  effected  for  shipment  to  Eng- 
land to  a considerable  amount  at  $5  50.  Holders  be- 
come firm,  and  advanced  the  demand  to  $5  75. 

American  Provisions.  Live-pool  Dec.  4.  Beef  sales 
but  limited — quality  rather  complained  of,  not  what  it 
ought  to  be — prices  80.  a 90s.  Prices  of  prime  beef  63  a 
75s  per  tierce  in  bond;  inferior  and  old  45  a 50s. 

Pork — hardly  any  enquiry  for — prime  mess  55  a 60s 
per  barrel — old  44  a 50s.  Dry  hams,  in  bond,  30  a 46s. 
per  hundred. 

Cheese — the  quality  has  improved — and  so  have  prices, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  article  in  competition 
with  English  cheese,  thereby  preventing' so  ready  a sale. 
Prime  qualities,  duty  paid  52  a 58s.  and  fur  ordinary, 
down  to  40s.  aeci  rding  to  quality. 

Tallow,  dull — large  quantities  received — prices  dutv 
paiil  40  a 44s  per  cvvt.  duty  paid  . 

ljfird — supply  scant,  demand  active — prices  fine  in 
leaf,  in  kegs  50s.— prime  in  barrels  47  a 5 is.;  inferior  42 
a 44s.  per  ewt. 

Cotton  .—Liverpool,  Dec.  3.  Bayers  have  had  ample 

offers  of  all  kmos,  at  jd.  lower  than  on  Friday  last. 

Salts  from  the  28th  November  to  ;he  3d  December,  12, 
600  bales.  On  the  3d,  4 to  6000  bales.  “Even  the  fears 


respecting  a rupture  with  America  have  not  been  able 
to  buoy  up  holders,  w ho  are  pres-ing  on  the  market,  and 
contributing  in  the -tagiiatiuii.  The  price  of  ‘fair’  Ame- 
rican is  now  within  a traction  of  the  lowest  figure  at 
" Inch  it  has  ever  stood — the  most  striking  proof  which 
can  he  instanced  of  the  severity  of  the  existing  depres- 
sion.’’ 

At  Havre,  the  market  was  still  heavie'  ; submitting  to 
reductions  of  la2f.  could  inspire  no  activity;  2,000  bales 
New  Orleans  to  arrive,  were  taken  on  the  basis  of  170a 
72  for  our  ordinary. 

Iron  Markets.  We  have  strange  contradiction  in  the 
accounts  from  the  Iron  markets — some  insist  that  prices 
and  demand  are  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  check 
to  railway  speculators — others  quote  at  reduced  prices, 
and  admit  that  demand  declines.  Wilmer  and  Smith's 
commercial  statement  says.-  Sco'ch  pigs  were  as  low, 
in  Glasgow,  a short  time  hack,  as  £3  15s.;  in  Liverpool 
they  stand  at  £4  to  £4  10.;  common  hats  £9  to  £9 
5s ; hoops  £\  1;  sheets  £12  For  boiler  plites  and  lor 
rails  the  demand,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing oepres- 
sion,  is  considerable,  and  the  quotations  for  those  articles 
are  tolerably  well  supported. 

Pork  Trade.  An  intelligent  New  York  Merchant 
lately  engaged  in  thp  pork  business,  has  been  making  a 
tour  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  & has  estimated  the  number  of 
hogs  t fiat  will  be  slaughtered  ibis  season  at  Cincinnati,  at 
230,00-1;  between  Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati  66,001); 
Port-'nionih  to  Columlm-.  on  the  line  of  tit  Canal.  110,- 
000,  at  Louisville  110.000;  at  Madison  80,000;  between 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  50,000;  Lawrencehurg  8.000; 
Aurora  3,000;  making  a total  of  707,000  head.  This  he 
estimates  to  be  less  than  one  half  the  nu-iber  that  will 
be  slaughtered  west  ol  the  Alleghany  mountains  tli  s sea- 
son, pmtiiig  the  whole  number  down  at  1 500  0 0.  La«t 
ye.n’s  slaughter  he  puts  down  at  840,000.  “Although 
this  is  only  an  estimate,”  remarks  the  Atlas,  “yet  the 
data  Irorn  which  it  ts  made  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  this  year 
‘s  much  greater  than  last  year,  and  greater  than  has  been 
generally  supposed  ” 

American  Wool,  continues  to  attract  attention  in  the 
British  marki  ts.  though  complaints  are  made  that  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  received  is  not  favorable  to  its 
charac  er;  more  eau'ion  is  desirable  in  fitting  it  for  mar- 
ket. It  is  a new  and  promises  to  be  an  extensive  item 
ol  export  from  this  conotiy.  The  general  wool  market, 
was  steady,  not  active  nor  yet  drooping;  holders  lirui  at 
former  quotations. 

Africa.  French  Colony.  The  list  acco  ints  from  the 
western  Coast  of  Alrica  state  thut  a French  brig  of-vvar 
had  arrived  in  die  river  Gaboon  to  take  pos-ession  of  a 
strip  of  territory  purchased  some  time  ag  • Irorn  King 
Glass.  The  account  states  that  the  French  agent  used 
Ins  cli'urls  to  induce  Glass  to  sell  Ins  territory-  which  he 
absolutely  relust  d to  do — An  agent  was  then  enipl  yed 
insidiously  to  make  him  drunk  and  in  that  condition 
to  get  him  to  sign  away  that  his  land— On  recover- 
ing lie  protested  against  the  trick,  and  sent  a me- 
morial to  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Phillippe,  but  these 
remonstrances  were  unheeded — a squadron  arrived  and 
demanded  possession — -he  refused  — hey  battered  his 
town  to  pieces — killed  his  people — drove  them  away  and 
took  possession. 

Astronomical.  Three  of  the  principal  planets,  Venus, 
Jupiter  and  Mars  are  now  near  each  other  in  the  south 
east  illuminating  tile  heavens  every  evening  very  splen- 
didly. Venus  may  even  be  discerned  during  the  day 
when  the  atmosphere  is  favorable. 

Biela’s  Comet  was  discovered  again  by  C.  Chsllis, 
Esq.  Cambridge  Ooservatory,  ls<.  December  1345  6h. 
58m.  Greenwien  meantime,  its  right  ascension  22ii.  30m. 
7-80s.  ns  north  declination  3d.  13. n.  24-9s.  which  is 
on ly  20  68s.  less  and  the  declination  67s.  less  than  the 
calculations  of  its  ascension  as  predicted  on  Us  last  ap- 
pearance in  1832. 

Requests.  Oliver  Smith  Esq.  of  Hatfield,  Mass, 
recently  deceased,  worth  about  half  a million  of  dollars, 
left  $10,000  to  the  Colonization  society,  $20,000  when- 
ever that  sum  shall  be  doubled,  towards  es'ablishing  an 
Agricultural  school  in  Northampton,  $360,000  to  eight 
towns,  viz:  Northampton,  Hadley.  Amherst,  Hatfield. 
Williamsburg,  Deerfield,  Greenfield,  and  Whately,  as  a 
permanent  tund  for  the  benefit  of  orphan  children,  and 
children  of  the  poorer  classes;  to  eight  towns  he  be 
qneathed  a handsome  legacy  for  the  relief  and  support 
of  poor  widows.  Another  large  and  rather  novel  be- 
quest is  made  to  the  same  number  of  towns,  and  proba- 
bly the  same  towns,  to  be  paid  to  tacit  young  and  worthy 
man  or  woman  within  tile  same,  upon  the  event  of  his 
or  her  marriage. 

Deaths— during  tfie  last  week  at  Boston  55. 

At-  New  Yo  k 195,  of  which  69  were  under  two  years 
of  age;  30  died  of  consumption,  4 of  old  age,  10  of  small 
pox. 

At  Philadelphia,  26  deaths  occurred  from  small  pox 
last  week. 

At  Si.  Louis,  during  the  week  ending  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, 23  deaths,  ot  which  one  was  a slave  and  one  free 
colored;  9 were  under  one  year;  one  died  of  consump- 
tion . 

At  Baltimore  77,  of  which  12  were  under  one  year; 
16  were  Iree  colored,  1 slave;  14  died  of  consumption, 
12  of  small  pox. 

The  hon.  James  Thomas,  ormerly  governor  of  Mary- 
land, alter  a protracted  illness,  closed  his  earthly  career 


on  last  Christmas  day.  at  his  residence  in  St  Mirv’s 
county,  in  the  621  year  of  his  age.  H'  was  truly  an 
amiable  and  estimable  man. — one  of  the  old  school 
Maryland  gentlemen,  who  had  filled  many  important 
public  trusts  during  life,  concluding  with  that  of  gover- 
nor of  his  native  state,  to  which  he  had  been  elec  ed  by 
the  legislature,  and  from  which  he  retired  in  1835  to 
private  life,  which  lew  men  ever  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
morn  endearingly.  Blessed  be  his  memory. 

William  Brann,  a revoltin'  tnary  soldier,  died  on  the 
27th  December,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Va. , aged  104 
years. 

Fire.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  morning  oftlie  21st 
ult.  a number  of  buildings,  covering  a space  of  about  300 
feet  by  600.  in  a valuable  part  of  the  town,  was  destroy- 
ed, loss  estimated  at  1000  to  $150,000. 

Italy  Statistics — Luxury.  Italy  contains  400  prin- 
cipal towns.  I s population  is  ah  uu  twenty-two  millions 
inhabitants.  There  are  about  3000  professional  singers, 
viz:  200  prime  donne;  500  seennde  donne;  130  primi 
tenon;  200  primi  bassi,  330  second i tenori;  400  secondi 
hassi;  and  1.240  choristers.  Also  2.000  000  dilettanti 
singer-;  or  better,  all  Italv  sings.  30,000  professional 
musicians,  and  1 01)0  000  dilettanti  musicians;  2,600 
comic  artis's;  1000  dancers  and  mimicks;  200  inn-=ic 
coinpo-prs;  390  dramatic  and  equestrian  companies;  570 
musical  opera-;  300  dancing  operas,  5000  tragedies  and 
comedies. — Salvator  Abbalte  Migliore. 

Nuns  Miss  England  and  Miss  Hughes,  the  former 
a niiceof  tile  late  Rom  m Catholic  Prelate,  novices  in 
the  Ursnline  Convent  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  have  taken 
the  white  veil  of  that  order. 

Steamboat  distastf.rs.  We  have  had  melancholy 
details  within  the  last  three  weeks,  of  l ho  destruction  to 
shipping  and  steamboats  by  storms  upon  the  lakes,  and 
upon  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers,  by  ice,  by 
snags,  and  oilier  accidents  incident  to  this  dangerous 
season  for  navigating.  rI  he  number  of  boats  lost,  the 
amount  of  property  and  of  life  sacrificed  by  adveiuur 
ing  imprudently,  is  beyond  estimate.  We  have  accounts 
of  s 'trie  hundreds  of  emigrants  from  Europe  having 
been  w recked  upon  an  island  in  attempting  to  ascend 
the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  anil  there  left  without  sub- 
t-isience,  and  without  means  of  communicating  with  the 
main  land.  We  have  accounts  of  still  greater  numbers 
being  detained  a*  Cairo  and  other  places  on  that  route, 
i t a deplorable  slate  of  destitution,  and  assailed  by  fatal 
disease  that  is  carrying  numbers  off  rapidl;’.  The  most 
melancholy  incident  that  is  ascernined.  however,  is  that 
of  the  loss  of  ihe’sK  amboat  Belle  Zane,  Capt.  Brazier, 
on  the  ni  lit  of  the  18lh  December,  on  her  route  Irorn 
Zanesville  to  New  Orleans,  with  some  ninety  passen- 
gers on  board,  of  whom  upwards  of  fifty  perished!  She 
struck  a snag  about  midnight.  tw<he  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  White  river,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  immedi- 
ately turned  bottom  upward, — the  cabin  st  panning  from 
the  hull.  Most  of  the  passengers  who  had  time  to 
spring  bom  their  berths,  only  escaped  drowning  to  freeze 
to  death  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore.  The  snrvi- 
vors,  picked  up  from  the  Arkansas  shore  by  the  Dia- 
mond steamer  as  she  came  down  the  river,  are,  many 
of  them,  dreadfully  frostbitten. 

“Tarring  and  Feathering.’  The  Buffalo  Pilot, 
says  that  a party  of  Millerhes  at  Brant,  including  a ne- 
gro and  his  wife,  were  tarred  and  feathered  lately  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Army  at  Corpus  Citeisti.  We  regret  to  learn 
bv  letters  of  the  12i|i  ult..  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
the  statement  of  suffering  and  sicknessat  present  expe- 
rienced by  our  troops  on  the  frontiers. 

Tobacco.  The  stock  in  England  having  become 
greatly  diminished,  holders  continue  firm;  and  the  de- 
mand was  more  active.  Sales  of  the  month  of  Nov.  at 
Liverpool  comprise  210  Virginia  leaf,  79  stemmed,  353 
Kentucky  leal,  434  stemmed — total  976  Itlids. 

The  Mormons.  The  grand  jury  of  the  United  Stales 
district  court  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  have  found  tx-elve 
Indictments  against  prominent  members  of  the  Mormon 
church,  for  counterfeiting  t he  coin  of  the  United  States. 
Two  of  them  were  arrested  some  weeks  since  for  pass- 
ing counterfeit  money,  and  are  now  in  prison.  The  in- 
vestigation is  said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  very 
extensive  operations  in  this  way — a large  amount  of 
spurious  coin  exceedingly  well  imitated,  having  been 
put  in  circulation.  Brigham  Young  and  Orson  Pratt 
are  implicated  and  indicted,  and  the  prophet  Joe  Smith, 
it  is  alleged,  used  to  work  with  his  own  hands  at  manu- 
facturing those  counterfeits.  Other  hideous  disclosures 
are  hinted  at.  of  murders,  robberies,  &c. 

The  number  of  Mormons  that  is  pxpected  to  be  ready 
to  leave  the  state  for  the  west  duri"g  the  approaching 
season,  is  cs  imated  at  nearly  18,000 — a large  majority 
ol  whom  are  foreigners— mostly  Englishmen,  nearly  all 
are  bitterly  host i le  to  the  United  States  government — and 
their  leaders  are  strongly  suspected  of  almost  every 
crime  in  tl  e cnlleridet  of  vices.  Gov.  Ford,  of  III.,  has 
been  importuned  to  remove  lh&  military  force  he  has 
stationed  at  Hancock,  for  the  protection  of  t he  Mormons, 
hu  t under  advice  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  commit  ed 
the  duty  of  directing  operations  there,  lie  declines  to  do 
so.  A serious  tragedy  would  very  probably  bo  enacted 
if  he  did.  The  number  is  prottahlv  exaggerated,  but 
they  will  certainly  muster  a large  body  of  men.  Con- 
centrated in  any  place  west  ol  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
such  a body  of  men,  led  by  the  mystic  influence  of 
fana  icism  and  dtiven  by  the  sword  of  a modern  Maho- 
met, leagued  probably  with  foreign  power,  would  make 
themselves  formidable  if  not  dangerous  neighbors. 
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ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  WAR  OR  PEACE? 


Last  week  commenced  with  a pacific,  prospect.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  wtio  was  suppo«ed  to  have  the  balance  oi 
power  upon  this  question  iri  the  United  Stales  senate 
in  his  hand,  “denned  his  position”  to  be  exactly 
where  he  stood  on  the  same  question  in  1843,  against 
any  measures  leading  to  an  immediate  issue  with 
England  in  regard  to  Oregon,  and  in  favor  of  a “mas- 
terly inactivity.” 

The  aspect  changed,  however,  before  the  week 
was  out.  The  question  was  no  longer  to  be  kept 
from  the  house  of  representatives.  The  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  wes  impatient  to  have 
hold  of  the  subject.  On  Friday  morning,  a proposi- 
tion involving  ihe  question  came  on,  and  was  with 
some  difficulty  disposed  of  without  allowing  the  de- 
bate to  commence  thereon.  Another  followed  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards;  and  the  impetuosity  cm  the 
subject  was  no  longer  to  be  restrained.  The  debate 
commenced.  When  and  how  it  will  end,  Heaven 
knows. 

Some  of  the  leal  elements  with  which  the  ques- 
tion is  now  to  be  mixed  up,  soon  began  to  develope 
themselves. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  positions  of  cliques  and  parlies 
will  be,  lo  a considerable  extent,  unhinged,  and  re- 
arranged by  the  force  and  preponderance  of  this 
question. 

Though  the  pioneer  movement  of  General  Cass, 
in  the  senale,  was  seized  upon  and  availed  of,  as 
answering  certain  purposes  of  the  administration, 
and  the  unanimous  vote  upon  adopting  it  was 
at  once  capped  as  a plume  into  the  president’s 
cap,  as  evidencing  a general  approbation  of 
his  views  upon  this  question,  yet  we  judge  that 
neither  this  movement  nor  the  kindred  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Hannegan,  (who  is  said  to  be  a Cass 
man  for  the  next  presidency) — nor  Mr.  Douglass’ 
bill — are  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  president  and  his  cabinet; — nor  yet  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  all  these  movements  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  substitute  lie  offers,  exactly  to  their 
liking. 

Without  stopping  to  give  our  own  reasons  for 
these  opinions,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
quote  the  authority  of  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  who,  from  position, 
v.e  suppose  to  be  about  as  well  informed  as  to  the 
views  of  the  administration,  as  any  of  the  Washing- 
ton letter-writers,  at  least.  His  letter  of  the  29lh 
Dec.,  foreshadowed  precisely  the  couise  which  J. 
Q.  Adams  would  and  did  take  in  the  house,  on  the 
2d  January  following.  On  the  31st  he  writes — 

“1  find  that  a large  majority  of  the  democratic 
party  in  this  city  concur  in  regarding  either  set  of 
resolutions  (Mr.  Hannegan’s  and  Mr.  Calhoun’s)  as 
extremely  ill-advised  and  out  of  place.  The  peo- 
ple, of  both  parties,  doubtless  desire  that  the  Oregon 
question  should  be  settled  by  negotiation  if  possible; 
and  therefore  the  resolutions  of  the  former  gentle- 
man, (though  lie  in  a measure  disclaimed  such  in- 
tention,) if  sustained  by  the  senate,  cannot  fail,  be- 
ing regarded  as  an  estoppel  to  all  future  diplomatic 
efforts,  on  whatever  basis  established.  The  question 
is  not — what  are  our  territorial  rights?  but  whether, 
as  they  have,  for  so  many  years,  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation,  is  it  proper  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  that  Britain  may  still  make?  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  resolutions  appear  to  me  to  be  equally 
unfortunate;  for,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  they  will  assuredly  create  an  impres- 
sion that  s portion  of  the  democratic  party  are 
about  to  step  forward  to  give  the  whigs  the  coveted 
opportunity  lo  defeat  the  honorable  and  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  controversy  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

****** 

“If  congress  should  eventually  endorse  the  views 
of  either  of  these  gentlemen — as  wide  apart  as  they 
are — they  will  virtually  lake  the  question  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  administration,  who  have  so  far  man 
aged  it  to  the  entire  and  avowed  satisfaction  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people.  Will  the  country  be  better 
contented  with  the  management  of  either  Mr.  Han- 
negan or  Mr.  Calhoun?  1 doubt  it.  You  will  per- 
ceive, from  the  debate,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  not,  as 
yet,  expressed  himself  upon  the  question  of  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
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territory,  or  of  delaying  the  termination  of  the  joint 
occupancy  for  at  least  three  years.” 

During  the  debate  on  Friday  and  Salurday  of  last 
week,  a fair  pass  took  place,  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  will  show,  between  a former  (whig) 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  Mr. 
J.  Q Adams,  and  the  present  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chas.  J.  Ingersoll.  Had  Ihe  object 
been  to  try  which  should  now  get  the  lead  in  going 
for  “the  whole  of  Oregon,  or  none,”  and  that  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice,  they  could  hardly  have  ex- 
hibited a fairer  race  for  the  prize.  Mr.  Adams,  as 
is  his  usual  fortune  in  personal  rencontres,  seems 
to  have  had  the  best  of  it,  however. 

When  the  question  came  up  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resenlatives,  on  Friday,  curiosity  was  wide  awake 
for  the  promised  development  of  the  views  of  “the 
old  man  eloquent,”  who  was  well  known  to  possess 
great  influence  in  the  house — a leader  among-t  the 
whigs,  an  associate,  to  some  extent,  of  the  aboli- 
tionists— an  anti-Texas  inveterate. 

The  amount  of  estimate  in  which  his  judgment 
and  influence  is  held,  was  immediately  manifested 
not  only  at  Washington  but  throughout  the  union. — 
When  he  “defined  his  position”  in  the  house,  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  prior  occupation  of  the  pre- 
ceding Tuesday,  was,  to  a great  extent,  “nullified” 
if  not  blown  “sky  high.”  Certain  it  is,  that  the  ap 
prehensions  of  war  were  at  once  renewed — stocks 
fell  instantly— markets  were  agitated— and  the  week 
closed  under  gloomy  forebodings;  the  assurances  of 
the  venerable  gentleman  that  he  apprehended  no 
war  seemed  to  weigh  but  very  little  when  placed  in 
the  scale  to  balance  the  tenor  of  the  course  he  chalk- 
ed out  for  he  country. 

Whethi  the  sarcastic  keenness  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
reference  o the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign ref-  ns,  an  anlagon  st  with  whom  he  has  long 
been  e;  nging  missiles,  had  any  influence  in  pre- 
cipitating report  from  that  committee,  our  readers 
will  judgt  lor  themselves.  A report  came  on  Mon- 
day morning,  however,  up  to  the  point  of  termina- 
ting the  joint  occupancy  forthwith,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  year’s  notice. 

That  the  administration  would  have  preferred  de- 
laying this  report  until  they  should  hear  once  more 
from  Europe,  we  judged,  from  the  remote  day  which 
the  chairman  proposed  for  its  consideration — the  2nd 
of  February. 

So  remote  a period  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
the  ardent  portion  of  the  members,  and  a motion 
w'as  made  to  consider  it  next  day. 

Upon  this  motion  the  debate  went  on.  Meantime, 
how  stand  parties  in  the  house  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Adams  was  followed  quickly  by  others  of  the 
whig9  in  support  of  taking  possession  of,  and  defending 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  so  soon  as  the  year’s  joint  oc- 
cupancy expires. 

Mr.  Barer,  the  only  whig  from  Illinois,  made  an 


cliques,  presidential  aspirants — partizans  of  men  or 
of  measures,  if  not  colleagued  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  primary  objects,  at  least  leaning  large- 
ly toward  their  favorite  purposes. 

In  short,  parties  began  lo  be  developed  under  the 
new  aspect  in  which  they  had  now  for  the  fir9t  time 
met  for  action.  A course  was  lo  be  chalked  out  by 
each  of  many  interests,  which  those  that  here  had 
those  interests  in  charge,  considered  most  promising 
of  success.  The  people  of  the  country  look  on  with 
renewed  anxiety. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  a young  and  talented  representa- 
tive, the  only  whig  from  Alabama,  made  a very  im- 
pressive speech,  differing  in  opinion  from  all  the 
propositions  before  trie  house.  He  proposed  a substi- 
tute, which  appears  to  correspond  with  the  report  of 
the  minority  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
as  to  the  treaty-making  and  execulive  powers  in- 
volved in  the  case,  (see  said  report  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  in  this  number.)  He  went,  how- 
ever, for  giving  to  the  president  the  power  to  give 
the  year’s  notice  to  Great  Britain,  whenever  he  should 
deem  it  expedient  so  to  ilo. 

The  impression  at  present  is,  that  this  will  be  the 
course  adopted.  But  new  developments  may  soon 
vary  the  scene,  as  the  views  of  parlies  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  new  proposition. 

The  course  of  the  great  manufacturing  interest  in 
the  house,  we  have  been  looking  out  to  distinguish 
some  development  of.  In  the  evolutions  so  far,  of 
parties  in  the  house,  they  have  apparently  made  no 
move.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  discern  that 
they  are  about  to  lose  the  advantages  which  they 
now  enjoy  under  the  existing  tariff,  as  is  now  very 
confidently  affirmed  by  the  opponents  of  the  tariff 
that  they  will.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  cer- 
tainly occupying  nearly  his  whole  time  and  attention 
in  arranging  his  project  for  that  object,  whilst  the 
official  organ  and  all  the  other  anti-tariff  journals  are 
unremittingly  battering  said  tariff,  and  assert  confi- 
dently that  its  fate  is  sealed.  Tariff  members  of 
congress  also  express  in  letters  to  their  constituents, 
that  after  carefully  canvassing  the  representation  to 
congress  as  to  its  fate,  they  believe  that  a majority 
will  be  mustered  for  its  repeal.  If  this  be  ascertained, 
we  should  look  almost  to  a certainty  for  more  or 
less  of  that  interest  in  congress  to  go  for  a 
war,  which  would  be  worth  a dozen  tariffs  to  the 
manufacturers,  rather  than  to  incur  such  another 
scene  of  ruin,  poverty,  and  desolation  as  they  had  to 
submit  to  under  lh6  effects  of  the  system  which  al- 
lowed free  trade  with  us  to  all  the  Europeans  whilst 
our  trade  with  them  was  subjected  to  just  such  im- 
positions as  their  policy  or  interests  induced  them  to 
inflict,  amounting  often  to  exclusion  altogether.  The 
war  of  1812  was  the  birtii  and  cradle  of  many  of 
our  principal  manufactures  of  this  day.  If  members 
in  congress  whose  object  is  to  sustain  that  interest, 
should  decide  to  risk  another  war  rather  than  see  their 
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eloquent  speech,  in  favor  of  prompt  measures,  and  j jnleresls  pro,trated  by  the  southern  ascendency,  they 
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will  create  a diversion  which  the  administration  will 


would  never  relinquish  an  inch  of  the  territory. 

The  offer  of  compromise  on  the  49th  parallel  was  ^ R exoeeding,y  difficu!t  to  control, 
severely  denounced. 

hig,)  from  Pennsylvania,  was  as 


Mr.  Darragh,  (w 
decisive  as  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Abolition  party  in  the  house,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  may  be  considered  as  their  leader  and  expo- 
nent, are  for  war  outright.  They  announce  at  once 
that  the  admission  of  Texas  has  unshipped  the  ba- 
lance of  power  between  the  slave  and  non-slave 
holding  states,  and  placed  the  dominion  in  the  hands 
of  the  slave  holders.  Mr.  G.  prefers  war  to  a 
continuance  of  that  dominion.  He  wanted  Oregon, 
and  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia  into  the  bargain,  to 
make  free  slates  of,  in  order,  at  least,  to  restore  the 
equilibrium — if  not  lo  insure  a preponderance  op 
posed  to  slavery. 

Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  followed  Mr. 
Giddings,  and  advocated  the  Calhoun  course  of  po- 
licy. 

The  elements  of  conflict  kept  gathering  from  the 
moment  that  the  house  took  up  the  question,  which  ; 
they  did  tiie  morning  after  indulging  in  their  new 
year  festivities.  Almost  every  speaker  seemed  but 
lo  add  new  fuel  lo  the  kindling  flame. 

individual  views,  various  as  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals— sectional  views,  various  as  the  climate  arid 
configurations  of  our  broad  land,  there  were,  of  course. 
These  were  but  as  so  many  faggots.  Bundles  of 


Meantime  the  administration  party  is  far  from 
being  harmonious  upon  the  question.  We  have 
shown  that  a full  moiety  of  what  has  passed  in  the 
house  in  favor  of  notify  ing  England  lo  quit  claim  to 
any  part  of  Oregon,  has  been  said  by  leading  whigs. 
The  cautionary  admonitions  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  oa 
Ihe  other  side,  seem  to  be  almost  unheeded,  even  by 
his  own  parly.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  half 
that  has  been  said  as  yet  in  opposition  to  giving  that 
notice,  has  been  uttered  by  leading  “democrats.” 

Mr.  Rhelt,  Mr.  Yancey,  and  others  of  the  south- 
ern phalanx,  take  decided  ground  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  course  in  the  senate.  Mr.  Douglass,  of 
Illinois,  at  first  intimated,  and  subsequently  rather 
broadly  charged  upon  the  southern  members  of  the 
party,  an  attempt  to  “play  a game”  treacherous  to 
the  west.  He  asserted  distinctly,  that  the  Oregon 
and  Texas  annexation  projects  had  their  birth  in  tha 
Baltimore  convention  which  nominated  Polk  for  tha 
presidency.  There  they  were  “cradled  together,” 
with  a distinct  understanding  that  if  the  west  sustained 
the  south  in  securing  Texas,  the  south  would  sustain 
the  west  in  their  claims  to  Oregon.  To  this  union  of 
interests  he  attributed  the  success  which  secured  Mr. 
Polk  his  election,  and  the  south  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  And  now  the  west  demanded  that  their 


combustibles  were  soon  brought  up,  by  political  share  of  the.  contract  should  be  oarriad  out  in  good 
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faith  by  the  south.  This  appeal,  however,  has  not 
been  influential  enough  as  yet  to  restore  harmoDy. 

Another  rather  keen  pass  occurred  between  Mr. 
Rhett  and  Mr.  King,  who  is  understood  to  be  the 
leaderof  the  Van  Buren  and  Wright  section  in  the 
house. 

Two  severe  verbal  clashings  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Rhett  and  J.  Q.  Adams.  Mr.  R.  is  no 
match  for  Mr.  A.  in  this  field,  as  was  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  finds  himself  defeat- 
ed on  the  first  occasion,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
which  he  took  a vote  as  to  his  course  as  such,  and 
which  is  presumed  to  have  been  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  administration.  A large  vote 
appeared  against  deferring  the  debate  to  the  2nd  of 
February,  which  was  his  motion.  They  determined 
at  once  to  progress,  and,  therefore,  on  the  instant, 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  debate 
went  on.  The  prospect  is,  that  it  will  not  terminate 
before  the  above  period. 

Such  are  the  leading  incidents  of  the  week  in 
congress  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
discern. 

The  country  at  large,  and  especially  the  commer- 
cial and  business  communities,  have,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  amused  with  the  usual  variety  of  rumors, 
conjectures,  editorial, and  correspondential.  Amongst 
those  were  several  repetitions  of  the  assertion  that 
negotiations  have  been  resumed,  either  here,  or  in 
London. 

These  assertions  are  contradicted  by  the  “Union," 
as  usual,  and,  also,  by  members  of  congress  upon  the 
floor,  and  are,  in  our  opinion  unfounded. 

• Mr.  Adams  and  others,  of  both  political  parties  in 
the  house,  and  in  the  senate  also,  insist  over  and  over 
that  we  shall  not  have  war.  They,  no  doubt,  so  be- 
lieve. 

Our  apprehension  is,  that  the  two  governments 
have  now  so  far  committed  the  subject  to  legislative 
action,  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  control 
the  event.  Our  fears  that  in  the  event  of  the  sub- 
ject being  left  to  legislative  action,  a war  would  al- 
most inevitably  result,  are  not  at  all  abated  by  the 
week’s  exhibit. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  strongest  proof  that  the  presi- 
dent does  not  apprehend  that  a war  is  approaching 
soon,  isthe  fact,  and  upon  this  fact  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  this  country  now  place  full  re- 
liance,— that  neither  the  president  nor  any  of  the 
headB  of  department  has  as  yet  officially  suggested 
a single  measure,  or  made  a single  recommendation 
predicated  upon  the  probability  of  such  an  event, 
which  they  most  undoubtedly  would  be  bound  to  do, 
if  they  really  believed  war  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  course  which  has  been  officially 
recommended.  None  of  the  bills,  as  yet  proposed 
in  either  house  of  congress  are  predicated  upon  the 
expectation  of  a war.  If  a peace  was  concluded  to- 
morrow, ail  of  those  bills  would  still  be  required,  as 
belonging  to  the  peace  establishment.  The  bill  for 
two  regiments  of  mounted  riflemen  which  was  report- 
ed by  Mr.  Benton,  and  passed  by  the  senate  on  Wed- 
nesday, as  well  as  the  bill  lor  the  same  object  now 
before  the  house,  were  reported  and  advocated  on 
all  hands  as  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  new 
and  extended  frontier  of  recent  acquisition  brought 
under  care  of  the  government.  That  the  house 
went  oft'  in  full  debate  upon  the  Oregon  question  on 
the  latter  bill,  only  proves  the  impatience  of  the 
members  to  get  at  this,  now  all-engrossing  subject. 

Without  one  word  as  to  the  relative  claims  of  the 
disputants  to  the  territory,  or  undertaking  to  intimate 
how  much,  or  whether  every  inch  of  Oregon  ought 
not  to  be  held  on  to,  if  tht  issue  must  come, — we  have 
steadily  maintained  from  the  first,  that  all  that,  was 
a matter  which  belonged  to  the  executives  of  the 
two  countries  to  determine,  amicably  and  honorably 
if  they  could,  and  repeatedly  having  expressed  our 
full  persuasion,  that  whenever  the  executives  relin- 
quished the  question  to  their  respective  legislatures 
for  determination,  a war  would  be  inevitable,— ve- 
rily believing  this,  we  have  considered  it  a solemn 
duty  earnestly  to  urge  the  enquiry— 

“are  we  ready?” 

Is  it  not  full  time  to  be  making  preparation  for  so 
possible,  so  probable  an  event?  Where  is  our  army? 
Where  are  the  funds  for  even  the  first  year’s  ope- 
rations? Twenty  millions  of  dollars  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to 
replace  what  we  now  derive  from  the  duty  upon 
imports.  Twenty  millions  more  would  be  required 
for  the  first  year’s  war  expenses.  These  forty  mil- 
lions could  not  be  obtained  without  a direct  tax  be- 
ing levied  to  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of  the 
interest  thereupon.  And  this  is  but  a preliminary  to  a 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

Those  who  conceive  that  a month  or  two  would  be 
sufficient  time  to  place  the  country  in  an  attitude  of 


defence  against  so  formidable  a power,  would  be 
very  apt  to  be  wakened  up  to  a sense  of  their  erroi 
by  most  humiliating  reverses,  which  common  pru- 
dence ought  to  have  foreseen  and  might  have  avert 
ed  by  timely  precaution. 

Those  who  have  faith  in  the  British  awaiting  the 
expiration  of  the  twelve  months’  notice,  provided 
she  concludes  to  fight  for  Oregon, — or  suppose  that, 
prepared  as  she  is,  she  will  stand  quietly  by,  uni i i 
we  prepare  for  the  fight,  have  read  the  history  ol 
that  government  to  little  profit. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


settlers,  asd  traders  on  the  route  to  and  in  the  terri- 
tory against  Indians. 

Sec.  7 authorises  two  regiments  of  mounted  men 
to  be  raised  to  guard  and  protect  emigrants,  settlers, 
and  traders  against  Indians. 

Sec.  8 establishes  a mail  route  from  St.  Joseph’s, 
in  Missouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

Sec.  9 appropriates  $200,000  to  carry  the  bill  into 
effect. 

Sec.  10  advises  the  president  to  give  the  one  year’s 
notice  provided  for  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
of  August  6,  1827,  of  the  termination  of  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  country. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  place  of  Joseph  Story,  deceased. 

James  Shields,  of  Illinois,  commissioner  of  the  ge- 
neral land  office,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  H Blake, 
removed. 

William  Medill,  of  Ohio,  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  in  the  place  of  Thos.  H.  Crawford,  resigned. 

Collectors.  Jas.  K.  Hatton,  for  the  port  of  Wash- 
ington, N.  Carolina,  vice  Thomas  H.  Blount,  re- 
signed. 

Rizop  Rawls,  for  the  portofEdenton,  N.  Carolina, 
vice  Thos.  J.  Charleton,  whose  commission  expired. 

Henry  Hicks,  for  the  port  of  Wilmington,  Dela 
ware,  vice  Arnold  Naudain,  whose  commission  ex- 
pired. 

William  J.  Grayson,  for  the  port  of  Charleston,  S. 
Carolina. 

Rufus  O.  Pray,  for  the  port  of  Shieldsborough, 
Mississippi,  vice  Wm.  H.  Arnold,  whose  commission 
expired. 

Nathaniel  W.  Walker,  for  the  port  of  St.  Marks, 
Florida,  vice  Wm.  H.  Ware,  whose  commission  ex- 
pired. 

Thomas  L.  Shaw,  for  the  port  of  Georgetown,  S. 
Carolina. 

Surveyor  and  inspectors.  Charles  N.  Lawson,  for 
the  port  of  Carter’s  Creek,  Va.  vice  Robert  Edmonds, 
whose  commission  expired. 

Robert  B.  Merchants,  for  the  port  of  Dumfries, 
Va.  vice  George  H.  Cockrell,  whose  commission  ex- 
pired. 

Michael  Edwards,  jr.  for  the  port  of  Wheeling, 
Va.  vice  Samuel  Atkinson,  whose  commission  ex- 
pired. 

Thomas  H.  Jerrey,  for  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
reappointed  from  the  12th  January,  1846. 

Alcee  Labranche,  naval  officer  for  ihe  district  of 
New  Orleans.  La,  vice  Martin  Duralde,  whose  com- 
mission expired. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Douglass'  bill  reported  on  the  19th 
December  from  the  committee  on  territories,  and 
which  is  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  13th 
instant  in  the  house  of  representatives,  contains  the 
following  provisions,  as  analysed  by  the  National 
Intelligencer. 

Section  1 extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  and  the  laws  of  that 
territory  over  the  whole  of  Oregon,  that  is,  from  the 
42°  to  the  54°  40'  north  latitude.  This  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  deprive  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
of  any  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  London  of  the  20th  October, 
1818,  and  continued  by  the  treaty  of  August  6,  1827. 

Sec.  2.  Oregon  is  made  a judicial  district,  and  a 
district  judge  is  to  be  appointed,  to  hold  his  courts  at 
such  times  and  places  as  he  may  designate.  The 
court  is  vested  with  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
courts  of  Iowa.  An  additional  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Iowa  is  also  to  be  appointed,  to  have  juris- 
diction over  and  hold  conrts  in  Iowa. 

Sec.  3.  A requisite  number  of  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  ministerial  officers  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States;  but,  if  any  British 
subject  be  arrested  while  the  country  remains  free 
and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the 
two  countries,  he  shall  be  delivered  up  for  trial  to 
the  nearest  and  most  convenient  British  authority. 

Sec.  4 provides  for  grants  of  land  to  be  hereafter 
made  to  settlers  now  there,  and  to  those  who  may 
within  two  years  settle  there;  also,  to  their  wives, 
widows  and  children. 

Sec.  5.  A superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
such  Indian  agents  and  sub-agents  as  may  be  neces 
sary,  are  to  be  appointed,  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
and  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  extended  by  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  to  Oregon. 

Sec.  fi  authorises  the  construction  of  such  block 
houses,  stockades,  or  other  military  forts  as  the  pre- 
sident may  deem  necessary  to  protect  emigrants; 


The  harbor  bill.  The  bill  for  the  improvement 
of  navigable  rivers  and  of  the  lake  and  ocean  har- 
bors reported  in  the  house  of  representatives,  pro- 
posed the  following  appropriations. 

On  Lake  Champlain. 


Breakwater  at  Burlington, 

$15,000 

“ Plattsburg, 

15,000 

Steam  dredge  on  Lake  Champlain, 

9,000 

Total  for  Lake  Champlain, 

$39,000 

Lake  Ontario. 

Harbor  at  port  Ontario, 

$10,000 

“ Oswego, 

30,000 

“ Big  Sodas, 

5,000 

“ Little  Sodas, 

5,000 

“ Mouth  of  Genessee  river, 

20,000 

“ Oak  Orchard, 

7,000 

Dredge  boai  on  Lake  Ontario, 

20,000 

Total  for  Lake  Ontario, 

$97,000 

Lake  Erie. 

Buffalo  harbor  and  Seawall, 

50,000 

Erie, 

40,000 

Grand  river, 

10,000 

Ashtabula  harbor, 

10,000 

Cleveland, 

20,000 

Huron, 

5,000 

Sandusky  city, 

11,000 

River  Raisin, 

13,000 

Dredge  boat, 

20,000 

Total  for  Lake  Erie, 

$179,000 

St.  Clair  flats, 

40,000 

Total  for  Eake  St.  Clair, 

$40,000 

Lake  Michigan. 

Grand  river  harbor, 

10,000 

Kalamazoo  river, 

10,000 

St.  Joseph, 

10,000 

Michigan  city, 

40.000 

Racine, 

15,000 

Little  Fort, 

12,000 

Southport, 

10,000 

Milwaukie, 

10,000 

Chicago, 

12,000 

Dredge  boat, 

15,000 

Total  for  Lake  Michigan, 

$144,000 

Whole  amount  for  the  lakes, 

$340,000 

Stamford  Ledge,  Maine, 

20,000 

Boston, 

40,000 

New  Castle  Delaware, 

15,000 

Port  Penn, 

5,000 

Completing  Delaware  breakwater, 

75,000 

Baltimore, 

20,000 

Improving  Hog  Island  channel,  Char- 

leston,  S.  C. 

25,000 

Savannah, 

50  000 

Great  Wood  Hole,  Mass. 

4,550 

Purchase  of  individual  stock  in  Lou 

isville  and  Ohio  canal, 

— 

Total  for  the  Atlantic  coast, 

$254,550 

Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis, 

75,000 

Hudson  river, 

75,000 

Ohio  river  above  the  falls  at  Louis 

ville, 

80,000 

Ohio,  below  the  falls,  and  Missis 

sippi,  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 

240,000 

Removing  Red  river  raft 

80,000 

Preservation  of  works  commenced 

at  harbors  on  Atlantic  coast, 

20,000 

Total  for  rivers,  $670,000 

Total  amount  of  appropriations  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  $1,254,550 


Vineyard  sound.  Number  of  vessels  annually 
passing  through  Vineyard  sound  during  the  following 


j o. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

Sloops. 

1842 

144 

1295 

7551 

3616 

1843 

151 

1194 

8228 

3526 

1844 

152 

1175 

7483 

2566 

1845 

230 

1631 

8757 

3196 

Years  ending  16lh  December;  and  the  number  for 
1845,  such  as  were  seen  from-the  light  vessel  station- 
ed near  Tuckernuck  shoal. 
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Relations  with  Mexico.  The  last  intelligence 
we  have  had  from  our  southern  neighbors,  left  affairs 
in  a very  delicate  position  as  regards  the  reception 
of  our  minister  who  had  just  landed  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  capital  by  one  route,  whilst  the  most  for 
midable  part  of  the  Mexican  army  was  on  their 
march  for  the  same  destination  by  another  route,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  he  was  on  his  way  with  powers  to  con- 
clude. The  latest  dates,  were  those  of  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  4th  Dec. — exactly  the  same  day  of  our  latest 
dates  from  Europe.  If  it  were  not  for  the  absorbing 
interest  of  our  relations  with  England,  every  eye 
would  now  be  diverted  to  the  south;  that  point  seems 
almost  forgotten,  for  the  moment.  It  is  full  time 
we  had  further  accounts  from  thence.  We  await 
them  with  deep  anxiety. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Jlrmy  of  Occupation. — Nothing  new  from  the  army 
since  our  last. 

The  Canada  frontier.  We  have  accounts  from 
points  along  the  Canada  shore,  from  Montreal  up  to 
Detroit,  of  extensive  military  preparations. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

New  Hampshire.  Election — The  official  return 
of  the  votes  at  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  29th 
Nov.  to  elect  a representative  from  the  district  lately 
represented  by  Mr.  Hale,  is  as  follows; 

For  Woodbury  (nominated  loco)  19,816 

Hale  (independent  loco)  9,766 

Goodwin  12,187 

Scattering  161 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast  42,030 

Necessary  to  a choice  21,016 


which  but  little  revenue  has  been 
hitherto  derived — to  wit: 

Tax  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 

Tax  upon  the  capital  stock  of  other  in- 
corporated institutions, 

Tax  on  Baltimore  city  stock  for  1844, 
“ “ “ 1846, 

Tax  on  the  funded  debt  of  the  state, 
Tax  on  ships  and  other  vessels, 
Estimated  arrears  of  tax  on  ships,  &c., 
Tax  for  1844  and  ’45,  due  from  the  Far- 
mers’ and  Planters’,  and  Western 
Banks  of  Baltimore, 


19,752  50 

15  000  00 
9,497  34 
9,499  34 
27,602  60 
5,430  55 
5,000  00 


4,542  25 


Maryland.  Governor  Pratt’s  message,  from 
which  we  made  some  extracts  in  our  last,  gives  deci- 
dedly an  able  and  business  iike  review  of  the  various 
revenue  laws  of  the  slate,  and  suggests  many  impor- 
tant amendments  towards  rendering  thorn  more  effi- 
cient and  equitable.  His  suggestions  in  relation  to 
the  difficulties  which  the  state  government  meets 
with  from  the  want  of  authority  to  enforce  its  reve- 
nue laws  in  counties  where  the  county  authorities 
are  not  responsible  to  the  state  but  to  the  people,  are 
entitled  to  serious  consideration.  The  effect  of 
the  change  in  the  manner  of  appointing  the  county 
govern  cents,  was  predicted  at  the  time  that  the  first 
of  those  changes  was  proposed.  The  very  result 
then  predicted  has  already  developed  itself  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  interest  of  the  state  at 
large  and  to  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  portions 
of  the  state  that  are  public  spirited  enough  to  do  their 
duty  without  coercion, — left  to  pay  not  only  their 
own  share,  but  the  share  also  of  the  derelect  coun- 
ties. This  is  but  the  commencement  of  the  evils  with  which 
the  system  will  be  found  most  pregnant,  whenever  the 
necessities  of  the  stale  become  more  immergent-  In- 
stead of  having  the  power  which  is  indispensable  to 
a sovereignty,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  resolved 
ourselves  into  twenty  independent  communities  each 
one  of  which  will  undertake  to  “nullify”  any  law  of 
the  stale  which  that  community  does  not  choose  to 
approve  of. 

Finances. — In  addition  to  the  extract  from  the 
message  contained  in  our  last,  relative  to  the  state 
finances,  we  have  now  room  only  for  the  following: 
“As  the  direct  tax  must  be  looked  to  by  you  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  means  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  treasury,  I w&s  impressed  with  the  para- 
mount importance  of  supplying  you  with  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  lo  the  formation  of  a correct 
estimate  of  the  probable  revenue  which  will  for  the 
coming  year  be  derived  from  that  source;  and  I have 
been,  1 apprehend,  more  minute  than  will  be  accept 
able  to  you;  certainly  more  so  than  has  been  agreea- 
ble to  myself. 

1 have  prepared  with  some  care,  and  will  now  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration,  a tabular  estimate  of  the 
revenue  which  will  have  accrued  from  the  direct  tax, 
and  which  is,  or  may  be  made  collectable  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  I shall  consider  my  labor 
most  amply  rewarded  if  by  this  means  I shall  furnish 
you  with  any  assistance  in  forming  a correct  estimate 
of  the  revenue  which  for  the  current  year  will  be 
collected  from  that  source. 

The  direct  tax  of  one  quarter  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  $177,139,645  23,  the  pre- 
sent assessed  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property,  $442,849  11 

Due  for  arrears  of  tax  for  1841,  1842, 

1843,  and  1844,  about,.  554,829  60 

For  items  of  direct  tax  not  included  in 
the  general  assessment,  and  from 


residue  of  the  state  is  equally  essential  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  Baltimore.  I am  therefore  convinced  that 
any  policy  which  would  paralyze  the  energies  of  the 
one,  would  operate  destructively  upon  the  interest  of 
the  other;  and  it  follows  that  no  system  of  legisla- 
tion can  be  right  which  looks  exclusively — separately 
— to  the  interest  of  either. 

The  people  of  Maryland  when,  through  their  re- 
presentatives, they  entered  upon  the  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
public  debt  has  been  incurred,  designed  to  develops 
the  resources  of  the  whole  stale.  The  system  was  not 
dtvBed— this  immense  outlay  of  the  public  treasure 
was  not  designed  solely  to  develops  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Allegany,  or  to  alin'd  to  the  farmers  of 
the  upper  counties  a more  accessible  or  better  mar- 
ket, or  to  throw  into  the  lap  of  Baltimore  the  rich 
products  of  that  fertile  region — these  were  mere  in- 
cidents of  development,  the  mere  consequences  of 
the  system — looked  lo  only  as  incidents  to  the  great 
object  of  the  statesmen  who  originated  this  system. 

The  people,  in  approving  of  the  system  devised, 
looked  beyond  the  limits  of  Maryland  for  the  sources 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  were  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  undertaking. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
railroad,  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Wter  canal 
were  all  designed  to  have  their  western  termini  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  state;  and  Baltimore  cre^was 
designed  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  all  except  the 
last.  We  then  looked  to  the  great  loesl  as  the  source 
from  which  was  to  come  the  passeugers  and  trade, 
that  were  to  remunerate  us  for  the  vast  outlay  re* 
quired  for  the  completion  of  this  grand  system;  and 
we  must  now  look  to  the  same  source,  or  abandon 
the  only  object  which  could  justify  the  magnitude  of 
the  original  design. 

In  reference  to  the  western  terminus,  the  destiny  of 
the  canal  may  now  be  considered  as  fixed;  it  must  for 
our  day  and  generation  continue  within  the  limits  of 
our  state;  but  its  eastern  terminus  will  conform  to 
the  original  design,  if  there  should  be  any  foundation 
for  the  apprehansson  of  those  who  now  oppose  its 
western  extension. 

We  must  consequently  look  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  and  its  extension  to  the  Ohio  river,  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  to  the  stale  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  were  contemplated  from  the  gigantic 
scheme,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  means  and 
credit  of  the  state  have  been  for  the  time  so  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  consider  whether  you  can 
render  any  assistance  to  that  company  in  obtaining 
from  our  sister  state  of  Virginia,  a right  of  iv ay,  that 
this  road  may  through  her  territory  reach  her  origi- 
nal destination,  the  Ohio  river.  The  importance  of 
this  extension  at  this  time  not  only  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  but  also  to  the  country,  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  present  critical  position  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  our  country. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  Bal- 


$1,094,001  29 

I need  not  say  to  you  that  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  will  accrue  by  no  means  furnishes  the  test  of 
the  amount  which  will  be  received;  and  I have  fur- 
nished you  an  estimate  of  the  former  only  with  the 
view  that  yon  may  as  practical  statesmen,  (looking  to 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  additional  means 
of  collection  which  your  legislation  will  afford,) 
form  an  estimate  of  the  latter,  which  may  approxi- 
mate correctness.” 

One  other  subject,  from  its  importance,  we  must 
find  room  for,  and  that  will  have  lo  suffice  for  the 
present  number. 

internal  improvements. 

“I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consi  ieralion  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  state  to  the  various  works  of  internal 
improvement,  with  which  she  is  connected,  and  to 
which  you  must  look  for  a portion  of  the  revenue 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  treasury. 

1 will  transmit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  and  also  a 
supplementary  report  received  from  that  company, 
giving  a detailed  account  of  their  proceedings  under 
tiie  act  of  the  last  session,  chap.  281,  entitled  “an 
act  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland,  and  for  oilier  pur- 
poses.” 

Prior  to  the  approval  by  me  of  the  guarantee,  re- 
quired by  the  3d  section  of  that  act,  I was  furnished 
by  tiie  company,  at  my  request,  with  the  written  opin- 
ion of  J.  V.  L.  McMahon,  esq.,  in  regard  to  the  le 
gality  of  the  forms  of  guarantee  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  company  and  submitted  for  my  ap- 
proval. The  supplemental  report  will  give  you  full 
information  of  the  security  which  was  given,  and 
will  furnish  the  evidence  of  sufficiency  upon  which 
my  apdroval  was  based. 

This  report  will  also  convey  to  you  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  since  the  guarantees  were  approved, 
the  company  have  contracted  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal  to  Cumberland,  for  a sum  less  than  that 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  is  certainly  a cause  of  congratulation  that  this 
vexed  question,  which  has  for  years  rested  as  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  legislation  of  the  state,  may  now  be 
considered  and  settled.  In  a few  years,  what  is  now 
canjecture  will  be  settled  by  experience;  and  the  in- 
teresting problem  to  the  people  of  Maryland  will  be!  timore  and  Ohio  railroad  company  have,  as  author- 


solved,  whether  the  annual  interest  of  $400,000, 
with  which  the  state  is  now  charged  for  the  expen- 
diture on  account  of  this  work,  will  be  met  by  the 
profits  of  the  work,  or  continue  a perpetual  charge 
upon  the  people  of  the  state. 

]n  my  opinion,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  of 
your  immediate  predecessors  will  he  vindicated  by 
the  result;  and  the  people  of  the  state  will  be  at  least 


ized  by  the  law  of  that  session,  reduced  the  fare  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  upon  the  Washing- 
ton branch  of  the  road  and  1 have  great  pleasure  in 
communicating  the  fact  that  this  experiment  has  re- 
sullecl  in  giving  to  the  state  for  the  last  three  months, 
an  increased  revenue  of  $1,279  47. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  state  received  from 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company,  for  the 


partially  relieved  from  the  taxation  consequent  upon  1 state’s  one  fifth  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  trans- 


the  advance  of  the  state  to  this  work. 

There  are  some,  1 know,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  upon  the  ground  that  a por- 
tion of  the  trade  which  legitimately  belongs  to  our 
own  commercial  emporium,  would  thereby  withdraw 
to  the  District  cities. 

This  argument  concedes  that  the  canal,  when  com- 
pleted, will  relieve  the  state;  for  the  state  being  enti- 
tled to  the  entire  tolls  of  the  canal,  it  is  manifest  that 
any  amount  of  the  transportation  on  it,  which  could 
operate  injuriously  to  Baltimore,  must  necessarily 
yield  a corresponding  revenue  to  the  state;  and  the 
issue  which  is  raised  by  this  argument  is,  whether 
tiie  people  of  the  state  will  submit  to  perpetual  tax- 
ation to  the  amount  of  $4U0,0U0,  the  interest  on  the 
investment  in  the  canal,  or  risk  this  conjectural  in- 
jury to  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  But  this 
view  of  the  question  is  too  narrow,  and  those  who 
use  it  are  attempting  to  raise  a question  of  an- 
tagonist interest  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
the  residue  of  the  slate,  which  can  be  productive  of 
no  good,  and  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  much 
evil. 

There  is  no  man  in  Maryland  who  can  entertain  a 
more  thorough  conviction  than  1 do,  that  the  prosperity 
of  Baltimore  is  essential  lo  the  prosperity  of  tne  re- 
sidue of  the  state,  and  of  the  equal  truth  of  the  con 


portation  of  passengers  on  the  Washington  branch 
the  sum  of  $38,699  48,  and  for  the  same  period  for 
dividends  $48,009,  making  an  aggregate  of  receipts 
from  this  company  of  $86,699  48.  By  law  the  sum 
of  $34,060  36  is  appropriated  from  the  state’s  reve- 
nue from  the  road  to  the  free  school  fund;  and  the 
balance  $52  630  67,  is  applicable  to  the  demands  up- 
on the  treasury. 

I have  received  and  will  transmit  the  annual  report 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  company. 
— The  large  investment  which  the  state  has  in  this 
work  will  render  your  attentive  supervision  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  company  a matter  of  interest  to 
yourselves  and  of  duty  to  your  constituents.  The 
serious  indisposition  under  which  I have  suffered 
since  the  report  was  recieved  and  my  incessant  oc- 
cupation in  preparing  this  communication,  have  pre- 
vented my  examining  the  report  with  that  care  which 
its  importance  merits. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  this  company  has  paid 
lo  the  state  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  in  my  opinion 
you  may  expect  from  the  same  source  for  the  current 
year  a larger  sum  by  at  least  $5,000. 

1 have  received  no  communication  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Tide  Water  canal  company,  but  I 
have  the  pleasing  intelligence  to  communicate,  that 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  this  company  has  paid  into 


verse  of  the  proposition,  that  the  prosperity  of  the!  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $74,800  leaving  unpaid  fo 
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its  entire  liabilities  to  the  state  for  that  period  the 
sum  of  $9,750.  You  may  I think  for  the  current 
year  rely  upon  receiving  from  this  company  the  en 
tire  amount  of  its  liabilities  for  that  period. 

I am  still  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having 
a board  authorized  to  supervise  the  vast  interest  of 
the  state  in  her  various  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment; but  I will  not  again  press  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  certainly  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  state, 
that  some  agent  of  the  state,  should  be  clothed  with 
the  power  to  control  the  tariff  of  tolls  established  by 
each  company  so  as  to  keep  them  all  above  the  reve- 
nue standard:  and  I submit  the  subject  to  your  con- 
sideration as  one  well  worthy  of  your  attention.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  those  extracts,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  slate  are  assuming  a much  brighter  aspect. — 
That  Maryland  would  redeem  her  credit,  our  col 
nmns  from  year  to  year  have  given  reason  for  confi- 
dently asserting.  That  she  has  accomplished  it,  or 
is  about  to  accomplish  it,  is  cause  of  gratification  to 
every  Marylander.  That  it  has  been  accomplished 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  state  was  placed  in, 
and  so  distinctly  by  the  inherent  energies  of  her  ci- 
tizens, and  that  too  whilst  her  public  works,  for 
which  her  debt  was  incurred  were  yet  incomplete, 
and  because  not  completed  unproductive— though  so 
near  completed  as  to  have  nearly  their  whole  cost 
saddled  for  a number  of  years  upon  the  people— that 
from  such  a position  she  should  bring  sufficient  re- 
sources to  resume  payment  in  full  of  accruing  inter 

est t0  reduce  the  amount  of  the  principal  debt — and 

to  progress  at  the  same  time  wilt)  her  public  works 
so  as  to  insure  their  completion  — is  an  achievement 
which  will  tell  well  in  history  for  old  Maryland.— 
Meantime  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  sinking 
FUND  IS  ACTUALLY  AND  GRADUALLY  PAYING  OFF  THE 
principal  of  the  state  debt— mid  by  the  time  that 
debt  is  payable— it  will  be  adequate  to  its  discharge. 

When  the  public  works  of  the  state  are  completed 
and  begin  to  bring  in  the  proceeds  of  their  operation 
into  the  state  treasury,  with  their  convenience  and 
facilities,  and  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  soil, 
the  mine’s,  and  the  water  power  within  her  border 
and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  our  full  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  great  west — all  of  which  is  now  in  fair 
prospect, — when  this  shall  be  accomplished,  the 
state  of  Maryland  will  have  been  placed  in  as  envi- 
able a position  as  any  state  in  this  Union;  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  her  people  were  made  the  guardi- 
ans to  improve  and  cultivate,  will  have  been  profita- 
bly occupied.  Though  the  undertaking  was  gigantic, 
those  who  dared  commence  it  and  adhered  to  the 
toil  through  evil  as  well  as  though  good  report,  will 
have  their  reward. 

Treasurer’s  annual  report.  Since  placing  the 
above  in  type,  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of 
Maryland  came  to  hand.  We  have  time  only  to  fur- 
nish the  following  brief 

abstract. 

Balance  on  hand  1st  Dec-,  1844  $181,272  00 

Receipts. 

Ordinary  revenue  which 
accrued  in  1845 
Do.  accrued  before  1843 
Susquehanna  and  Tide  Wa- 
ter canal  company 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
railroad  company 
Tobacco  inspections 
Repayments 
Overpayments 
Direct,  income,  office,  plate, 
and  watch  tax 

Total  receipts,  966,589  00 


the  general  assembly  at  its  December  session,  1842: 
“That  the  people  of  Maryland  possessed  not  only  the 
will  and  the  ability,  but  the  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  pay  the  whole  debt.” 

The  estimates  of  the  probable  receipts  into,  and 
demands  upon  the  treasury,  for  the  current  year, 
which  accompany  this  report,  have  been  made  with 
care,  and  show  that  the  receipts  will,  as  in  the  past 
year,  after  meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment and  paying  a year’s  interest  on  the  present 
funded  debt,  probably  leave  a balance  in  the  treasu- 
ry, applicable  to  the  further  reduction  of  the  inter 
est  in  nrrear. 

These  estimates,  which  the  treasurer  doubts  not 
will  be  realized,  afford  also  to  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, satisfactory  evidence  that  the  efforts  they  have 
been  so  long  unceasingly  making  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  state,  have  not  been  vain,  and  give 
assurance  that  ere  long,  she  will  be  in  a condition 
regularly  to  meet  all  claims  on  her  treasury. 

The  sinking  fund  has  been  in  active  operation  du- 
ring the  year,  having  in  that  period  absorbed  one 
hundred  and  thirty  four  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  one  dollars,  thirty  two  cents  of  the  public 
debt,  demonstrating  its  ability  if  carefully  cherished, 
to  redeem  the  several  loans  of  the  stale  as  they  re- 
spectively become  due. 

The  advance  of  the  Messrs.  Baring  having  been 
paid,  the  treasurer  would  respectfully  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  the  claim  made  by  them  for 
interest  on  their  advance,  and  certain  other  items  of 
charge,  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  them  as 
agents  of  the  state. 

Among  the  subjects  of  gratulation  at  this  time,  the 
fact  that  the  treasury  has  received  essential  aid  in 
the  past  year,  from  several  internal  improvement 
companies  is  not  the  least.  Should  they,  as  many 
anticipate,  contribute  an  annually  increasing  reve- 
nue to  the  treasury,  to  that  extent  relieving  the  citi- 
zens from  taxation,  we  may,  though  now  justly  re- 
gretting the  rash  and  improvident  expenditures  on 
them,  eventually  have  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  works  were  undertaken. 

For  they  have  developed  and  brought  into  use,  in- 
valuable treasures  in  our  own  state,  which  but  for 
them,  would  have  remained  dormant,  and  useless; 
and  they  have  drawn  into  our  state,  the  productions 
and  trade  of  fertile  regions  of  other  states,  which 
without  them,  would  have  found  their  way  to  other 
markets. 

They  have  thus  already,  added  greatly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  state,  and  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  her  growth  and  prosperity,  to  an  extent  which 
none  can  now  estimate. 

Very  respectfully,  their  obedient  servant, 

D.  CLAUDE,  Treasurer,  Md. 


sidered  as  greatly  diminished  by  those  vast  assets' 
and  all  fears  of  oppression  of  the  people,  by  reason 
of  their  stale  debt,  dismissed  as  groundless  and  illu- 
sory. This  gratifying  fact  furnishes  a conclusive 
answer  to  such  persons  as  are  disposed  to  reproach 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
ternal improvements  which  are  adding  so  much  to 
the  wealth,  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  people.” 

Michigan  Census  of  1845. — The  Stale  paper  furnishes 
the  following  complete  census  of  Michigan,  just  taken 
together  with  that  ot  1840  and  the  gain  in  each  organiz 


ed  country: 
Counties. 

1840. 

1S-15. 

Gain. 

Allegan, 

1.783 

3 158 

1,375 

Barry, 

1,078 

2.602 

1,524 

Berrien, 

5.011 

7.941 

2.930 

Branch, 

5,715 

9,070 

3,355 

Calhoun, 

10,59a 

15,749 

5,150 

Cass, 

5,710 

8,073 

2,363 

Chippewa, 

534 

1,017 

483 

Clinton, 

1,614 

3,011 

1,397 

Eaton, 

Genesee, 

2.379 

4,616 

2,237 

*5  191 

9,266 

4,075 

Hifsdale, 

7,240 

11.125 

3 835 

Ingham, 

2498 

5.267 

2.769 

Jonia, 

1.923 

5,004 

3,031 

Jackson, 

13,130 

16,852 

3,722 

Kalamazoo, 

7,380 

10,192 

2.812 

Kent, 

2,587 

6.153 

3,566 

Lapeer, 

3,342 

5,314 

1,972 

Lenawee, 

17,839 

23,011 

5,122 

Livit  gsion. 

7,430 

10  789 

3,559 

Mackinaw, 

923 

1,666 

743 

Macomb, 

9,716 

13,509 

3,793 

Monroe, 

9,922 

13,356 

3.434 

Oakland, 

23,643 

30,288 

6,642 

Otta  w-a. 

704 

1,433 

734 

Saginaw, 

892 

1,217 

329 

Shiawassee, 

2 103 

3.829 

1,726 

Sr.  Clair, 
St.  Joseph, 

4,606 

7,680 

3,074 

7,068 

10,097 

3,029 

Van  Buren, 

1,940 

3,743 

1,833 

Washtenaw, 

23,571 

26,979 

3,408 

Wayne, 

24,173 

32,267 

8,094 

Total. 

212,367 

30), 235 

92.013 

$283,950  91 
39,217  33 

74,800  00 

20.000  00 
33,973  61 
6,820  98 
44  93 

507,781  04 


♦Including  four  towns  set  off  from  Lapeer  county  since 
1840 

The  above  figures  show  the  remarkable  increase  in 
population  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  five  years.  The 
total  increase,  however,  is  less  than  half  as  large  as  that 
of  Illinois  in  the  same  length  of  time.  That  state  has 
added  to  its  numbers  since  1340  about  200,000. 

TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


Aggregate  mean9, 1845 
Disbursements. 

Ordinary  expenses 
Tobacco  inspection 
“ warehouses 
Maryland  hospital 
Public  buildings 
Interest  on  public  debt 


$1,147,861  00 


204,612  68 
8,836  13 
15,315  66 
5,000  00 
2,899  86 
710,784  51- 


$948,448  84 


Leaving  balance  in  treasury  199,412  16 

Insufficient  to  pay  all  liabilities  to  that 
day  by  the  sum  of  $1,236,765  41 

The  treasurer  goes  on  to  say — 

This  report,  exhibiting  an  almost  incredible  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
short  space  oi  one  year,  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
every  citizen  of  Maryland.  It  justifies  the  belief 
that  the  slate  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  with  which  she  has  for  several 
years  been  struggling;  and  sustains  the  opinion,  alike 
honorable  to  himself  and  his  fellow  citizens,  advanced 
by  a respected  predecessor  in  an  annual  report  to 


SENATE. 

January  1.  Recess  for  the  New  Year’s  day. 
January  2.  The  senate  did  not  sit  to-day. 
January  3.  After  the  presentation  of  petitions, 
Mr.  Brecse,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  introduced  a 
bill  to  direct  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  the  unsurveyed  lands  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
the  territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  supposed  to 
contain  lead  ore.  Read  a first  and  second  time  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Dix , in  pursuance  of  notice  introduced  a bill 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  (he  Hudson  river.  Read 
a first  and  second  lime  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  commerce. 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives  to  es- 
tablish a collection  district  at  the  port  of  Chicago 
was  read  a first  and  second  time,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haywood,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and,  after 
some  time  spent  therein, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  5 Mr.  Niles,  from  (he  committee  on  the 
post  office  and  post  roads  reported  a bill  establishing 
mail  routes  from  N.  Orleans  to  Galveston  in  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

After  receiving  other  unimportant  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  petitions,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  6.  Mr.  Cameron,  from  the  committee  on 
public  buildings,  reported  a joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Washington  monument  committee  to  e- 
rect  a statue  to  Washington  on  any  part  of  the  public 
grounds  not  otherwise  occupied  that  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates.  Laid 
It  has  been  during  the  year  reduced  to  : over. 

| Mr.  Bteese,  offered  a resolution  calling  upon  the 
secretary  of  war  lor  information  relative  to  the  lead 
mines  on  the  public  lands  in  the  state  of  Illinois. — 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Sevier,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
reported  a bill  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
After  stating  the  whole  amount  of  the  state  debt, ; sury  to  pay  to  the  state  of  Texas  the  amount  ascer- 
and  oft  he  assets  on  hand,  owned  by  the  state,  exclu-  ; tained  to  be  due  to  her  by  the  United  States,  arising 
sive  of  the  resources  of  taxation,  the  governor  most 1 out  of  the  disarming  of  her  troops  by  the  United 


Georgia.  The  legislature  closed  their  annual  ses- 
sion on  the  24th  Dec.  Among  the  acts  passed  was: 

An  act  establishing  a supreme  court  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors. 

An  act  reducing  the  rales  of  interest  on  all  future 
interest  to  7 per  cent. 

Price  of  reverted  lands,  to  remain  at  $25  till  the 
1st  February,  then  to  be  reduced  to  $10  till  the  1st 
May,  and  after  that  date  $5. 

The  state  road  is  to  be  continued  to  Cross  Plains 
during  the  ensuing  two  years,  by  the  profits  of  the 
road  and  issue  of  bonds,  not  exceeding  $65,000  an- 
nually, on  the  faith  of  the  road  only. 

Trust  funds  are  allowed  to  be  invested  in  the  state 
securities,  and  in  that  case  are  relieved  from  taxa- 
tion. 

Kentucky.  The  legislature  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  31st  ult.  lh  the  absence  of  Archibald 
Dixon,  lieutenant  governor,  Robert  S.  Todd,  esq., 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  senate.  Joseph  R.  Un 
derwood,  esq.,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Governor  Owsley’s  message  is  a brief,  compre- 
hensive exhibit  of  the  concerns  of  the  state,  which 
appears  to  be  in  a very  satisfactory  condition. 

Finances. — The  governor  explains  the  financial  op- 
erations of  the  year  at  considerable  length.  They 
are  shown  to  be  ample  for  current  expenses  and  ob 
ligations. 

State  debt. — Last  year  the  state  debt  amounted  to 
$4,419,000.  ' ' ' 

$4,409,456. 

The  governor  remarks  that  the  state  is  in  posses- 
sion of  means  by  which  the  whole  debt  could  be  at 
once  discharged — and  enumerates  them.  They  con- 
sist of  various  items — bank  stocks,  for  instance 
amounting  to  $1,270,000  besides  various  other  stocks. 


felicitously  says: 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  indebtedness  may  be  con. 


States  troops  under  the  command  of  major  Snively. 
Laid  over. 
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Mr.  Speight,  offered  a resolution,  instructing  the 
committee  on  commerce  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
light  hou-es  on  St.  Joseph’s  island  and  other  points 
on  the  Mississippi.  Adopted. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Niles,  re- 
gulating and  reducing  the  price  of  the  public  print- 
ing. 

Mr.  J M Clayton,  moved  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  committee  on  printing,  with  a view  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  provide  that  the  compensation  al- 
lowed by  it  shall  apply  to  the  printing  heretofore  ex- 
ecuted tiiis  season,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  ex- 
ecuted hereafter.  The  motion  prevailed. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Edwin  II.  Ewing , from  Ten- 
nessee, elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  state  by  the  death  of  Joseph  H.  Pey- 
ton, appeared  to-day.  was  9worn  to  support  the  con- 
stitution, and  took  his  seat  in  the  house. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Cunningham  asked  leave  to  intro- 
duce a resolution,  which  was  read,  and  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  rejection  by  the  British  stovernine.it  of 
the  liberal  proposition  lately  made  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  compromise  and  settlement  of  the 
respective  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the  Oregon  ter 
ritory,  has  terminated  all  negotiations , on  that  subject; 
and  whereas,  by  the  extraordinary  and  inadmissible  de- 
mands of  the  British  government,  it  is  made  manifest 
that  no  compromise  which  the  United  States  ought  to 
accept  can  be  effected;  and  whereas  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  th a whole  of  the  Oregon  country  includ- 
ed within  the  parallels  of  42°  and  54°  41)'  north  latitude, 
and  extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  ‘clear  and  unques  io.oable,”  and  any  fur- 
ther attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
such  title  by  a surrender  of  any  portion  of  said  country 
would  be  a surrender  of  the  honor,  the  dignity,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  congress 
to  adopt  immediately  such  measures  as  will  fully  protect 
our  citizens  who  now  do,  or  may  hereafter,  inhabit  that 
country,  and  effectually  maintain  our  just  tide  to  the 
whole  of  i he  country  of  the  Oregon- 

Objection  to  Hie  introduction  of  the  resolution 
was  interposed  by  Mr.  McKay  arid  other  members. 

Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Wentworth  simultaneously 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules  lor  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  resolution. 

Mr.  McKay  opposed  the  suspension  of  the  rules. 
It  was  tune  a stop  was  put  to  the  practice  of  sus- 
pending rules.  Until  within  the  last  ten  years  such 
motions  were  unknown.  They  had  now  become  so 
common  as  almost  entirely  to  interrupt  every  thing 
like  a regular  order  of  business.  Much  of  the  most 
valuable  lime  of  the  house  was  consumed  in  this  ir- 
regular mode  of  business.  He  hoped  the  rules  would 
not  be  suspended. 

The  reading  of  the  resolution  was  again  called  for 
from  various  parts  of  the  house.  It  was  again  read. 
The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
were  called  for  by  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Collamer, 
and  the  question  to  suspend  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  yeas  75,  nays  89 

[ 1'he  first  name  called,  Mr.  J.  Q Adams,  voting  aye, 
gave  occasion  of  a movement  of  sensation  in  the 
house  ] 

The  chair,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  Mr.  G. 
Davis  whether  the  first  Tuesday  ol  January  had  been 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the 
com  niltee  of  the  territories  for  extendtng  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  territory  of  Oregon,  stated  that  that 
was  the  appointed  day. 

Mr.  G.  Davis,  then  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  in 
order  to  consider  the  following. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  be  discharged  from  the  conside- 
ration of  ‘‘a  bill  to  protect  the  rignts  of  American  set- 
tlers in  the  territory  of  Oregon  until  the  termination  of 
the  joint  occupancy  of  the  same,’’  and  that  the  second 
ami  third  sections  of  the  said  mil  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee  oil  the  judiciary;  the  fourth  section  to  the 
committee  on  public  lands;  the  fifth  section  to  the  com 
mittce  on  Indian  alFiirs;  the  six'll  and  seventh  sections 
to  th  i committee,  on  military  affairs;  the  eighth  section 
to  the  committee  on  p >st  office  and  post  roads;  the  ninth 
section  to  the  cominiuee  oi:  ways  and  means;  and  the 
tenth  section  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

The  house  reiused  to  suspend. 

Mr.  Douglass  hoped  that  unanimous  consent  would 
be  given  to  po-lpone  the  order  which  appeared  on 
the  journal,  and  to  make  the  Oregon  bill  the  spe- 
cial order  lor  the  second  Tuesday  of  January;  and 
to  try  the  sense  of  the  house,  he  would  make  that 
motion. 

Tne  question  being  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, it  was  agreed  to  neill  con. 

Alter  farther  proceedings,  [whose  report  will  be 
seen  at  page  295.]  The  house  adjourned. 


Saturday,  Jan.  3.  Oregon  and  the  army  The 
Speaker  announced  as  the  unfinished  business  the  bill 
reported  yesterday  by  Mr.  Haralson,  from  the  com 
mitlee  on  military  affairs,  “to  provide  for  raising 
two  add itiohal  regiments  of  riflemen,  and  for  other 
purposes;”  arid  the  question  being  again  stated  that 
it  be  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  be  made  the  special  order  of 
the  day  for  Tuesday  next,  the  6th  inst. 

Mr.  C J.  Ingersoll  said  lie  understood  the  chair  to 
have  stated  rliat  the  question  on  reference  was  open 
to  debate,  and,  according  to  his  understanding,  that 
question  threw  open  this  whole  subject  of  Oregon. — 
He  remembered,  as  no  doubt  did  many  around  him, 
that  when  the  present  chief  magistrate  was  chair 
man  of  the  co  nmittee  of  ways  and  means  in  that 
house,  the  great  question  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  debated  from  day  to  day  on  a mere  ques- 
tion of  reference.  If,  then,  Mr.  I.  was  not  mistaken, 
the  whole  subject  of  Oregon  was  open  to  any  gentle- 
man who  was  desirous  of  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Winthrop  then  wished-to  know  whether,  in  the 
j udgment  of  the  chairman,  the  reference  of  a bill  to 
raise  two  regiments  of  troops  opened  to  debate  the 
whole  subject  of  Oregon. 

The  chair  replying  in  the  affirmative — 

Mr.  Winthrop  expressed  a strong  dissent  from  that 
judgment,  but  took  no  appeal. 

[The  debate  then  proceeded,  a report  of  which 
will  be  seen  at  page  29S.] 

Monday,  Jan.  5 Oregon — Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll 
said  he  was  instructed  oy  the  committee  on  forci-in 
affairs  lo  report  a j lintresolu  tion  in  relation  to  Oregon; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  lie  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  presciibing 
ihe  order  of  business. 

The  queslion  being  put,  the  rule3  were  suspended, 
and — 

Mr.  Ingersoll  reported  the  resolution,  which  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  (the  senate  concurring,)  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  forthwith  cause  notice  to  be  given 
to  t lie  Government  of  Great  Britain  that  the  convention 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  concern- 
ing the  territory  of  Oregon,  of  ihe  6th  of  August,  1827, 
signed  at  London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated 
twelve  months  nfer  ihe  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
no  ice.  conformably  to  ihe  2 I article  of  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  6th  of  August,  1837. 

Mr  Ingersoll  then  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  to  move  iliat  the  resolution  be 
committed  to  the  committee  of  t lie  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  made  the  special  order  ol  the  day  for 
the  firs:  Morel  ly  in  February  next. 

Mr.  Davis  hen  submitted  the  report  of  the  Minority 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  which  he  read  him- 
self fro  u the  Clerk’s  table.  It  is  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  minority.  The  minority  of  i lie  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs  ask  leave  to  report:  That  the  third 

article  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  of  October.  ISIS,  provides  that  any  coun- 
try that  may  be  claimed  by  eimer  party  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  westward  of  tlie  Stony  M nmiains, 
shall,  together  wnh  its  harbors,  hays,  and  creeks,  and 
the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and 
open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  convention  to  the  vessels,  citizens, 
and  subjects  of  the  iwo  powers,  &c. 

The  convention  between  ihe  same  parties  of  August, 
1927,  in  its  first  article  stipulates:  “All  the  provisions  of 
ihe  third  article  of  the  convention  concluded  between 
the  United  Slates  of  America  and  his  Majesty  ihe  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland,  on 
i he  20,h  of  October,  1919,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby 
funner  indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said 
article  were  herein  specifically  recited.’’ 

'The  second  article  of  the  latter  convention  provides: 

‘ It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parlies,  in  case  either  should  think  fit,  at  any 
lime  after  the  20th  of  October,  1328,  on  giving  due  no- 
tice of  twelve  mouths  to  the  other  contracting  party,  to 
annul  and  abrogate  this  convention;  and  it  shall,  in  such 
case,  accordingly  be  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated  al- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice.” 

In  his  message  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session 
of  congress,  the  President  stales  die  purportmf  those  ar- 
ticles, and  recounts  the  several  efforts  made  by  our  go 
verument  to  terminate  by  negotiaiion  our  conflicting 
claims  with  England  in  the  Oregon  country:  and,  pre- 
mising that  all  attempts  to  compromise  having  failed, 
concludes,  “this  notice  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
proper  to  give;  and  1 recommend  tbat  provision  be  made, 
by  law,  for  giving  it  accordingly,  and  terminating  in  this 
manner  th  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August,  1927." 
The  first,  and  a very  grave  matter  for  inquiry  is,  whether 
the  President  can  properly  invoke  congress  to  aid  him 
m giving  this  notice;  and  whether  the  co-operation  of  the 
house,  a branch  of  the  law-making  power,  and  invested 
by  die  constitution  with  no  executive  functions  whatever, 
can  be  properly  united  with  the  President  and  Senate 
in  the  act  of  giving  this  notice?  Cannot  the  notice  be 
given  without  the  concurrence  of  the  house?  If  it  can 
be,  would  nut  such  an  interference  be  without  the  scope 
of  its  power*? 


The  house  had  no  agency  in  the  formation  of  this  con- 
vention with  England.  It  is  a treaty  with  a foreign  go- 
vernment, that  was  made  properly,  and  that  could  only 
be  made  by  the  President  and  the  senate.  The  sanction 
of  the  house  was  never  given  lo  it,  nor  was  this  neces- 
sary for  its  full  and  complete  effect.  There  are  two 
modes  bv  which  this  treaty  may  be  terminated;  first,  by 
a declaration  of  war;  secondly,  by  giving  the  notice  of 
twelve  months  according  to  its  stipulation.  In  the  first 
mode,  the  concurrence  of  the  house  would  be  a neces- 
sary constituent;  and  if  the  President  had  deemed  that 
the  best,  it  would  not  only  have  been  proper,  but  indis- 
pensable, that  he  should  ask  the  co-operatior.  of  the 
house.  But  what  warrant  has  the  house  to  act  in  the 
other  inode  of  putting  an  end  to  this  treaty?  The  con- 
stitution no  more  confers  upon  it  any  power  or  agency 
to  terminate  a treaty  than  to  make  one,  except  only  by 
a declaration  of  war,  which  dissolves  all  existing  trea- 
ties. The  provision  for  the  notice  is  a part,  and  an  es- 
sential part  of  this  treaty.  The  act  of  giving  this  notice 
is  a high  discretionary  power,  created  not  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  by  the  President  in  negotiating,  and  by  the 
senate  in  ratifying,  a treaty  with  such  a provision. 

It  is  a treaty  of  indefinite,  but  still  of  temporary  con- 
tinuance. The  treaty-making  power  might  at  any  time, 
with  toe  consent  of  Great  Britain,  modify  it,  as  once  has 
been  done.  The  same  power  may  at  any  time  put  an 
end  to  it,  a id  its  existence  is  but  the  operating  continu- 
ous will  ol  this  power  for  that  purpose.  Its  termination 
may  at  any  time  be  effected  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
same  will  for  its  longer  existence.  The  house  may,  and 
often  is  required  to  exert  appropriate  legislative  powers  in 
the  execution  of  treaties;  but  this  notice  is  not  one  of 
ill  it  class.  It  has  no  property  of  a legislative  power 
It  is  executive  in  its  essence,  or  it  is,  in  our  system,  of 
the  nature  of  and  incident  to  the  treaty-making  power. 
It  is  a high  discretion,  pertaining  not  to  our  internal  af- 
fairs. but  to  our  relations  with  a foreign  government, 
created  by  this  treaty-making  power  itself,  resting  with 
it,  and  depending  upon  its  will  alone  for  the  exercise. 
Suppose  the  President  of  himself  had  given  this  notice, 
would  it  have  terminated  the  treaty?  Without  deciding 
the  grave  problem  of  the  validity  and  effect  of  such  no- 
tice, no  one  will  hardly  doubt  that  if  he  had  communi- 
cated with  ihe  senate  in  secret  session  upon  this  subject, 
and  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  that  body, 
had  given  the  notice,  it  would  have  been  done  properly 
and  constitutionally. 

To  give  this  notice  rests  properly  with  the  treaty- 
making  power.  The  maintenance  of  all  our  lore'gn 
intercourse  pertains  to  the  president.  He  negotiates 
treaties,  and  submits  them  confidentially  to  the  se- 
nate, which  approves  or  rejects  them.  Secret  and 
confidential  relations  subsist  between  him  and  the 
senate,  such  as  he  does  not  and  cannot  have  with  the 
house.  A proper  judgment  upon  a question  of  this 
nature  miglit  depend  upon  a lull  knowledge,  in  all 
its  minuteness,  of  the  existing  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence, pending  propositions,  verbal  or  written,  and 
all  the  relations  between  our  government  and  that  of 
England.  All  this  information  the  president  might 
communicate,  under  tne  seal  of  confidence  and  se- 
cresy,  to  the  senate;  the  house  woul-i  have  no  right 
to  demand  it  of  him,  and  it  might  be  improper  for 
him  to  impart  it;  if  lie  did,  the  house  would  be  pos- 
sessed of  it  subject  to  no  inviolability,  and  yet  secrecy 
might  be  very  necessary.  Suppose,  too,  the  house 
should  decide  against  the  propriety  o(  giving  this 
notice,  its  judgment  against  that  of  the  president  arid 
the  senate  would  effect  nothing  practically.  He  and 
two-thirds  of  that  body  could  give  the  notice  m de- 
fiance of  the  house,  and,  whatever  way  it  might  act 
upon  the  suoject,  they  would  constitutionally  disre- 
gard and.  overrule.  It  is,  then,  deemed  to  be  clearly 
established  that  the  house  is  not  a necessary  party  to 
give  this  notice;  that  it  might  in  fact,  be  given  with- 
out consulting  it,  and  against  its  expressed  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  house  might,  in  the  form 
of  resolution,  express  its  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  or  any  such  public  matter  appertaining 
to  the  general  government;  but  then  the  resolutions 
would  be  merely  abstract  opinions,  of  no-practical 
operation,  and  having  no  authority  but  their  inoral 
weight.  The  house  by  its  resolution  might  declare 
that  it  was  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  give  this 
notice;  and  if  in  the  one  form  or  the  other,  the  pre- 
sident might  or  might  not  give  heed  to  it.  But  it  nad 
no  power  to  originate,  or  lo  concur  in  a legislative 
proceeding,  whether  in  the  form  of  joint  resolution 
or  bill,  to  authorize  this  notice  to  be  given.  It  can 
neither  give  nor  withhold  power  to  that  end. 

It  is  conceded  that  trie  concurrence  of  the  house 
in  a resolution  or  bill  authorizing  this  notice  would 
not  in  any  degree  effect  its  validity.  But  its  adoption 
bv  the  two  departments  of  government,  in  the  form 
of  a legislative  proceeding,  would  transfer  it  from 
the  treaty-making  to  the  law  making  power;  and  in 
this  mode  the  incidental  but  important  question,  whe- 
ther the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate  would  bo 
necessary,  might  be  evaded.  It  would  also  tend  to 
break  down  the  partition  of  our  government  among 
various  branches,  by  mixing  up  the  house  in  an  ope- 
ration which  the  constitution  had  entrusted  to  other 
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functionaries.  And  why  should  the  house,  by  a vio- 
lation of  all  propriely  in  form,  and  wilhoul  any  ef- 
fective authority  over  the  subject,  make  itself  a party 
to  this  proceeding?  If  the  notice  be  expedient  and 
proper,  it  has  become  so  without  its  act.  It  is  ren- 
dered so  by  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  arbitrate 
the  controversy,  and  by  his  closing  further  negotia- 
tion. These  were  his  own  acts,  about  which  this 
house  had  no  constitutional  right  to  interfere.  The 
president  asked  not  its  advice  or  interposition  in  them. 
Whether  they  be  proper  or  not,  he  alone  was  com- 
etent  to  their  performance,  and  he  alone  ought  to 
e held  responsible;  but  if  the  house  thus  irregularly 
unites  in  authorising  the  notice,  it  voluntarily  as- 
sumes and  divides  this  responsibility  with  the  presi- 
dent. If  the  house  distrusted  the  president  in  this 
matter,  it  might  pass  a monitory  resolution  operating 
morally  to  quicken  or  restrain  Ins  action.  But  it  is 
his  business,  not  that  of  the  house.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  question,  without  expressing  an  opinion 
whether  the  notice  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  given, 
and  as  the  solution  of  that  question  is  constitutionally 
for  him,  or  for  him  acting  with  the  senate,  the  house 
ought  to  be  content  to  leave  him  to  his  proper  judg- 
ment, discretion,  and  responsibility:  wherefore, 
Resolved,  That  the  question,  whether  a notice  to 
terminate  the  convention  between  the  U.  Slates  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  of  October,  1818,  and 
continued  in  force  by  the  convention  of  August,  1827, 
ought  to  be  given,  is  not  a matter  for  the  decision  of 
congress;  and  upon  it  ttys  house  at  ttie  present  re- 
frains from  the  expression  of  any  opinion. 

GARRETT  DAVIS, 
TRUMAN  SMITH, 
CALEB  B.  SMI  TH, 

f Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Kennedy  inquired  if  the  motion 
could  not  be  amended  by  .-h  iking  mil  “first  Monday 
in  February”  and  inserting  “to-morrow?” 

The  Chair  suggested  that,  although  it  might  be 
competent  to  amend  the  motion  in  this  way,  yet  the 
question,  under  the  rule,  to  put  the  longest  day  first, 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

The  question  was  about  to  be  put  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  C.  J-  Ingerscll  to  make  the  resolution  the  special 
order  for  the  first  Monday  in  February  next,  when— 
Mr.  Mams  inquired  if  the  resolution  bad  been  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs?  And 
if  so,  was  it  the  direction  of  the  committee  that  a 
motion  be  made  to  make  it  the  special  order  “for 
the  first  Monday  in  February?” 

Mr.  C.  J-  IngersolL  answered  that  the  resolution 
was  the  act  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs;  and 
that  the  motion  to  commit  it  and  make  it  the  special 
order  was  made  by  direction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  expressed  the 
reasons  whicli  impelled  him  to  vote  in  lavor  of  the 
resolutions  reported  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs.  In  a former  congress  he  had  been  opposed  to 
the  termination  of  the  convention  with  Great  Britain. 
But  since  that  period  a new  aspect  had  been  put 
upon  the  face  of  affairs.  By  the  exertions  chiefly  of 
the  slave  interest,  'Texas  has  beer,  added  to  the 
Union,  and  a vast  accession  had  been  gamed  for  the 
slave  power  of  the  Union.  The  compromises  of  the 
constitution  were  virtually  done  away  with  by  the 
overshadowing  influence  whicli  the  slaveocracy  had 
thus  gained  in  the  government  against  the  weight 
and  influence  of  the  iree  states,  and  if  his  own  ad- 
vice were  followed  no  representative  from  Ohio 
would  have  consented  to  have  retained  his  seat  here 
beside  those  of  Texas.  And  the  principle  of  territo- 
rial extension  had  thus  by  the  slaveocracy  been 
grafted  on  our  government;  and  was  by  necessary 
consequence  forced  upon  the  northern  states  in  self 
defence.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I have  found  my- 
self mistaken  upon  those  questions  where  my  opinions 
have  differed  from  those  of  the  representative  from 
Massachusetts,  yet  I differ  here  from  him  again.  1 
am  of  opinion  that  if  we  take  the  whole  of  Oregon, 
it  will  produce  war.  1 know  from  experience  the 
effects  of  war,  its  miseries,  and  the  extent  of  its 
curse;  yet  1 prefer  enduring  them  to  enduring  the  su- 
premacy in  this  country  ot  the  slavocratic  oligarchy. 
Texas  has  been  admitted;  and  its  weigtit  must  be 
counterbalanced.  But  the  northern  democracy  will 
now  find  that  their  southern  democratic  brethren  are 
deserting  them.  I believe  they  have  been  betrayed. 
We  see  their  southern  friends  in  every  part  of  tins 
hall  imploring  vvhigs  and  democrats  to  save  them 
from  this  dread  policy  which  threatens  luLlrike  a 
death  blow  to  the  value  of  slave  property.  A mas- 
ter spirit  of  the  south  has  left  his  retirement  and 
taken  his  position  in  the  other  end  of  Llic  capital 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeating  the  identical 
policy,  (territorial  extension),  which  occupied  the 
whole,  of  his  intellect  aDd  desires  only  twelve  months 
ago.  Sir,  1 say  to  northern  democrats,  that  if  this 
measure  be  carried  out  by  congress,  the  executive, 
Jas.  K.  Polk,  will  save  the  south  from  their  apprehen- 
sions of  a war  with  England.  Yes  sir;  I verely  be- 


I heve  that  he  will  surrender  all  that  portion  of  Ore- 
I gon  lying  north  of  the  49tli  degree  rather  than  ha- 
zard the  dangers  of  a war.  Yes,  gentlemen,  he  as- 
sured that  he  will  do  it;  and  too,  in  my  opinion  he 
will  effect  it  before  the  advent  of  the  day  proposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs 
for  discussing  this  resolution.  The  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Baltimore  convention  of  annexing  Tex- 
as, requires  for  its  fulfilment  that  all  of  Oregon 
also  shall  he  annexed;  otherwise  the  north  has 
been  betrayed.  The  south  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  the  policy,  and  having  begun  with  the  cup, 
must  drink  the  remainder  to  its  dregs  with  ail  its  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  McDowell,  next  spoke.  He  hoped  there  was  not 
a man  who  having  advoeaied  i he  Texas  measure  would 
now  falter  in  the  settlement  of  t he  Oregon  controversy. 
The  two  measures  iiad  been  avowed  by  llie  Baltimore 
National  Democratic  Convention  as  being  both  equally 
and  alike  of  the  same  and  equal  claim  upon  the  ac- 
liou  of  our  country.  The  title  of  our  country  to  Oregon 
is  no  more  debateable.  Thai  question  is  forever  settled. 
The  Iasi  letter  of  the  American  secretary  of  state  to  the 
British  E ivoy  has  settled  it.  Our  right  of  posse  s -ion, 
had  npver  been  surrendered  for  one  moment  The  pi  i 
vileae  of  commerce  hunting  and  trade  we  had  extended 
to  Great  Britain,  but  the  Brni-h  right  to  this  privilege,  ii 
was  dine  now  probably  to  bring  to  its  close,  as  provided 
for  in  the  convcn lion  of  1827.  He  did  not  think  it  in- 
volved any  material  importance  that  we  should  or  should 
no:  precede  our  necessary  ter. ito.i.  1 laws  with  the  goi.ig 
of  notice  to  Great  Britain.  But  he  would  not  sticitle 
about  the  precedence  of  this  or  that  course  of  procee- 
ding. This  negotiation  itself  was  now,  said  ?,Ir.  McD 
at  an  enJ,  at  a perfect  end.  And  lie  trusted  that  there 
was  not  in  this  hall  a representative  from  the  Mississippi 
valley  who  would  consent  that  that  49th  parallel  even  if 
now  offered  to  us  should  he  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
government.  He  raised  his  hand  here  in  presence  of 
the  house  and  oi  the  natio.-i  and  before  God  w ho  was 
the  king  of  nations,  solemnly  protested  against  any  more 
efforts  to  buy  a peace. 

Nego,iation!  He  had  rather  cover  the  soil  of  Oregon 
with  the  corpses  of  our  countrymen,  and  wet  it  with 
their  life-blood,  than  surrender  an  inch  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  and  thereby  seal  the  national  disgrace. 

The  gentleman  tfotn  Massachusetts  (Mr.  IVinlhrop) 
had  said  that  we,  the  people  of  :he  United  States,  were 
charged  by  some  with  a lust  for  acquisition.  With  what 
face  could  a charge  like  this  come  from  any  subject  or 
from  any  friend  of  the  British  empire?  He  would  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  from  the  Democratic  Review  a few 
statistics  gathered  from  British  publications,  and  resting 
on  British  authority,  showing  something  of  what  was 
the  extent  of  this  lust  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  that 
proud  and  rapacious  government. 

[Mr  McD.  here  read  an  extract  in  which  the  British 
acquisitions  of  territory  were  classified  according  to  her 
modes  of  obtaining  it,  and  estimated  in  square  miles.] 

And  this,  forsooth,  was  the  government  which  claimed 
to  place  herself  in  the  great  moral  chair  of  nations, 
and  to  lecture  Russia  about  her  conquests  in  Circassia, 
and  lecture  France  about  her  cruelties  in  Algeria,  and 
lecture  the  U.  States  about  their  annexation  of  Texas! 
— while  at  the  same  time  she  held  India  in  chains,  had 
taken  possession  of  Borneo,  continued  to  hold  Chttsan, 
and  was  marching  fresh  troops  into  the  Punjaub  ro  make 
new  conquests  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon!  Yes,  this 
was  the  nation  and  this  the  government  which  could 
talk  demurely  to  the  world  about  moral  and  religious  ob- 
ligations, while  her  own  skirts  were  yet  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  the  oppressed  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  McD.  that  the  time  for  negotiation  was 
past,  and  that  the  exposed  condition  of  our  seacoast  and 
extended  frontier  calf  d upon  us  to  place  the  nation  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  He  was  sick  of  this  talk  about 
peace,  when  there  was  no  peace — when  all  the  elemen.s 
of  war  were  gathering  in  threatening  array  thick  around 
us,  and  the  world  seemed  about  to  witness  a collision  of 
nations  and  u!  governments  such  as  never  yet  had 
marked  its  history,  and  which  would  remould  its  entire 
condition  Surely  it  was  time  fur  us  to  take  action  in 
view  of  what  might  come,  and  at  least  to  put  ourselves 
in  a state  ot  preparation.  For  one,  he  desired  not  to 
hear  so  much  about  p^ace,  when  our  first  duty  was  to 
prepare  for  war.  It  had  been  beautifully  said  'by  some 
writer  that  the  systems  of  the  moral  and  the  political 
world  resembled  tlte  planets  in  t heir  fixed  and  destined 
ot  hit-,  and  this  was  tin.;  but  it  seemed  that  the  British 
government  was  a great  erratic  body,  which  had  no  set- 
tled orbit,  hut  whose  revolutions  demonstrated  a power 
ot  extension  which  was  portentous  to  the  safety  of  sur 
rounding  bodies.  When  the  East  India  company  had 
first  been  incorporated,  who  but  some  inspired  prophet 
could  have  ever  dreamed  of  that  empire  over  subject 
millions  in  the  East  which  was  now  held- by  these  mer- 
chant princes?  And  who  could  read  the  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  seep  re  had  been  wielded,  and  of 
the  multiplied  miseries  of  those  who  were  subjected  to  it, 
without  having  his  heart  almost  rent  within  lutn? 

The  history  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  on  this  con- 
tinent was  in  many  points  analogous  to  it.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  its  formation  under  Charles  the  Second,  the 
same  grasping  avidity  for  territory  and  for  gain  had  uni- 
formly marked  its  history.  Whenever  it  perpetrated  any 
act  which  violated  the  laws  of  nations,  the  British  go- 
vernment promptly  disclaimed  it;  but  whenever,  by  such 
acts,  however  unjust  or  monstrous,  it  had  got  possession 
of  new  territory,  that  instant  Great  Britain  set  down  her 
foot  upon  it,  and  claimed  and  held  it  as  her  own.  This 


gigantic  association  commenced  its  course  by  trading  on 
the  rivers  which  emptied  into  Hudson’s  Bay.  But  w here 
was  it  now?  Is  dominions  and  its  power  had  spread 
themselves  across  this  broad  continent,  nor  stopped  till 
they  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — till  their  flag 
waved  over  thirty  forts  in  Oregon,  and  they  were  con- 
testing the  claims  of  this  government  to  cur  own  soil. 
And  yet  gentlemen  could  still  talk  in  favor  ol  negotiation. 
While  we  negotiated,  that  power  was  every  day  and 
every  hour  planting  h r foot  more  permanently  and  irre- 
ntovahlv  on  territory  that  was  ours.  Was  the  American 
heart  dead — that  heart  which  pulsated  so  nobly  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  was  it  dead?  Had  we  no  recol- 
lection of  the  blood  and  of  the  tombs  of  our  fathers? 
Or  had  ive  such  slight  regard  f..r  our  country  nr  its  liber- 
ties os  to  let  both  be  wres'ed  Irom  us  by  the  subordinates 
of  n foreign  government? 

Mr.  McD.  concluded  his  speech  by  a warm  enco- 
mium upon  Ihe  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr.  ./.  Q Adams.) 

Mr.  Rliell,  of  South  Carolina,  next  spoke,  and  said 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  (Mr.  McD  ) had 
seemed  to  think  that  those  should  be  pul  into  the 
black  category  of  condemnation  who  would  refuse 
to  give  their  assent  to  the  proposed  notiee  to  be 
given  to  England,  and  would  pul  themselves  into  a 
position  infinitely  dishonorable. 

Mr.  McDowell  here  arose  and  explained  the  pur- 
port of  the  statement  he  had  expressed. 

Mr.  Rhelt,  was  happy  at  the  explanation.  The 
gentleman  now_declares  that  it  is  not,  that  those  who 
refuse,  to  go  now  in  favor  of  giving  this  notice,  are 
treacherous,  but  that  it  is  such  as  refuse  to  go  for  the 
whole  of  Oregon  that  are  so.  Last  session,  a molion 
for  giving  this  notice  had  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man 'from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Owen.)  It  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  of  which 
ho,  (Mr.  R.)  was  a member.  The  committee  report- 
ed against  giving  the  notice  then.  The  committee 
on  territories,  after  that  reported  a bill  for  extend- 
ing jurisdiction  over  Oregon.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  moved  a clause  to  be 
added  to  it  ordering  the  notice  to  be  given,  which 
motion  passed  by  a vote  of  120  to  81.  But  the  south 
and  west  had  voted  against  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  (Mr.  Wentworth,)  and  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Bowlin,)  buth  now  zealous  advocates  of  the  measure, 
then  voted  against  it.  Could  these  gentlemen  now 
arise  here  and  twit  turn  for  opposing  it?  He  had  op- 
posed it  at  that  time,  and  though  he  had  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  that  Oregon  bill  even  after  the  notice  had 
been  included  in  it,  yet  he  was  then  also  opposed  to 
giving  the  notice,  though  he  sacrificed  his  opposi- 
tion so  far  as  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  consideration  of 
its  other  contents.  Mr.  R.  then  went  on  to  vindicate 
his  opposition  to  now  giving  the  notice.  In  order  to 
carry  out  our  laws  over  the  whole  territory  after 
giving  the  notice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  forcibly 
eject  the  British  from  some  thirty  forts  they  now 
have  there;  the  gentlemen  though  not  intending  war, 
are  actually  engaged  in  measures  which  would  pro- 
bably draw  it  on.  The  giving  of  the  notice  will 
throw  upon  us  the  onus  of  action  and  the  necessity 
of  enforcing  our  rights  by  force.  This  will  not  be 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  our  institutions;  we  should  first 
make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  we  are  borne  out  by 
justice  and  right.  The  convention  creates  no  out- 
rage upon  our  rights,  anti  its  prolongation  can  do 
us  no  possible  injury.  We  gain  by  lime.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  convention  will  necessarily  bring  us 
into  collision  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
Great  Britain.  And  how  can  war  gain  Oregon  for 
us?  It  will  be  the  means  rather  of  our  losing  it.  We 
could  not  enforce  our  claims  without  first  beating 
down  England  herself,  and  a war  with  England  will 
be  no  little  war.  As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
once  said  in  parliament,  “no  war  with  the  U.  States 
can  be  a little  tvttr.”  It  must  be  a mighty  struggle; 
monarchy  on  one  side, and  republicanism  on  the  other. 
Give  us  twenty  or  fifty  years  and  we  might  defy  the 
world.  Let  us  wait  upon  time.  Mr.  R.  is  not  afraid 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  he  is  opposed  to  any 
war  w hich  would  hear  a semblance  of  foreign  con- 
quest. Suppose  we  get  Oregon  after  a war, — will 
we  not  have  buried  our  civil  liberties  beneath  an 
overwhelming  military  power  incur  country?  It 
must  be  made  as  clear  as  the  sun  that  the  honor  of 
the  nation  demands  such  a risk  before  he  can  devote 
the  country  to  tins  danger.  It  is  our  honor,  say  some, 
that  demands  our  action.  But  that  is  not  itonor,  said 
Mr.  R.  which  takes  fire  at  negotiation  and  jeopards 
national  peace,  prosperity,  ami  happiness  lor  sha- 
dows. See  to  what  aggressions  and  to  what ' out- 
rageous and  flagrant  acts  ol  oppression  our  revolu- 
tionary fathers  had  submitted  before  they  drew  the 
sword.  But  what  are  we  about?  Mr.  R.  is  in  favor 
of  getting  Oregon,  but  of  getting  it  in  the  only  mode 
in  which  in  truth  it  can  be  got.  It  had  been  said  that 
to  kill  one  man  makes  a murderer,  but  to  kill  a m il- 
lion  makes  a hero.  The  duellist  who  kills  his  anta- 
gonist is  a felon  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  now 
stand  on  a pyrimid  of  human  heads  and  wade  up  to 
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the  ribs  in  human  blood.  War  was  an  en  irmous 
crime,  and  the  only  possible  justifiable  wars  are 
wars  against  tyranny.  And  yet  it  is  now  declaimed 
against  that  the  south  holds  back.  In  the  last  war 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  shown  him- 
self a hero  by  voting  against  it,  and  now  he  is  rabid 
for  war. 

Mr.  Mams  arose  and  inquired  if  in  what  he  said  he 
had  allusion  to  him.  Mr.  Rhett  said  he  had. 

Mr.  Jldams  said,  then  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 
Three  years  before  that  war  commenced  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  then  president,  Mr.  Madison, as  min- 
ister to  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  he  had  been  so 
appointed  in  consequence  of  the  support  he  had  for 
years  given  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration against  Great  Britain.  These  were 
facts,  not  known  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. The  gentleman  in  his  great  anxiety  to  find 
fault  with  him,  had  used  him,  somewhat  as  in  the 
romance  of  Don  Quixotte,  the  knight  wanted  to  use 
his  squire  when  he  would  have  persuaded  him  to  be 
lashed  for  the  love  of  his  dulcinea.  The  gentleman 
seemed  to  ask  that  he  (Mr.  A.)  should  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  perhaps  others  from  Massachusetts,  and  he 
hoped  the  charge  of  the  gentleman  would  be  attri- 
buted by  others  to  the  ignorance  of  the  honorable 
gentleman,  and  not  lo  any  malignant  intention. 

Mr.  Rhett,  resumed.  He  could  not  know  the  course 
of  the  gentleman,  during  every  year  of  his  life,  but  he 
had  concluded  his  remote  past  life  to  have  been  such 
as  he  had  stated,  in  consequence  of  what  his  course 
has  here  been  to  his  knowledge  during  the  last  se- 
veral years.  Mr.  R.  thought  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  G.)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas 
sachusetts  (Mr.  Jldams)  had  come  into  a relation 
which  formed  an  ominous  conjunction  for  the 
country.  These  men  so  opposed  to  duelling,  it 
seems,  are  not  opposed  lo  it  on  a national  scale. — 
Mr.  R.  said  also,  he  regretted  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  King,)  wherein  he 
seemed  to  insinuate  that  a game  whether  foul  or 
fair  was  being  played  by  southern  members.  After 
alluding  to  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn with  the  prediction  in  the  London  Times,  Mr. 
R.  retorted  by  detailing  other  on  dits  about  western- 
president-making,  &c.,  and  deprecating  any  action 
that  might  lead  to  war,  ordemoralize  our  country  by 
giving  an  aggressive  feature  lo  its  character. 

Mr.  Simms,  of  Mo.,  next  obtained  the  floor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  enlighten  any 
on  this  important  question,  but  he  might  be  justly 
condemned  if  he  neglected  to  give  expression  to 
views  entertained  in  his  slate,  the  first  to  move,  and 
as  yet,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  matter. — 
The  lamented  Linn  had  given  it  an  impetus  there, 
and  political  discussions,  if  rightfully  conducted, 
were  the  light  of  a republican  country.  Others 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  as  deeply  interested  for 
the  seven  thousand  American  citizens  in  Oregon,  as 
was  he,  who  had  witnessed  the  mother’s  tears  over 
her  daughters  and  sons  when  she  bade  them  fare- 
well as  they  took  up  their  trail  for  their  distant 
home,  or  had  heard  the  manly  sire,  while  his  voice 
trembled  and  the  big  tear  stood  on  his  cheek,  say  to 
the  boy  he  had  reared,  go,  my  son,  where  Providence 
leads;  but  of  this  be  sure,  that  ray  spirit  shall  follow 
thy  spirit  even  lo  the  beach  of  the  Pacific  ocean.— 
Mr.  S.  contended  that  notice  should  be  at  once  giv- 
en to  Great  Britain,  now,  now  is  the  time.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  president  had  offered  the  49th  parallel 
in  good  faith,  and  that  the  gentleman  from  N.  York 
(Mr.  King)  was  mistaken — 

Mr.  King,  arose  and  said,  he  had  no  doubt  it  had 
been  offered  in  good  faith,  but  that  if  accepted,  we 
should  have  been  bound  by  it,  a result  which  would 
have  masked  our  clear  title  to  the  wftole. 

Mr.  Simms  remonstrated  against  interruption,  and 
then  went  on  to  maintain  that  if  now  the  49°  „ere 
offered  by  England,  we  must  not  accept  it.  He  was 
unwilling  to  see  a European  power  wrowirig  its 
arms  around  our  country  and  barring  our  access  to 
China  and  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  S.  after  recounting 
many  of  the  countries  over  the  face  of  the  world 
rapaciously  seized  by  that  power,  declared  he  would 
never,  never  consent  to  allowing  her  to  seize  upon 
Oregon  the  future  home  of  our  children.  Missouri 
would  turn  out  10,000  wagons  and  plenty  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  drivers  would  take  their  ox  whips  and 
whip  out  the  foreign  subjects  from  that  country.  It 
was  urged  that  the  country  was  sterile.  If  so,  what 
then  did  Great  Britain  want  it  for?  Mr.  S.  thought 
war  was  far  more  certainly  lo  ensue  if  we  neglect  to 
take  Oregon  than  from  our  taking  it.  The  voice  of 
Missouri  is  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  for  it  now. 
Mr.  S.  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
love  ol  home  which  animates  the  American  people 
to  assert  their  rights  and  maintain  them  at  once  at 
all  hazards. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Alabama,  next  obtained  the  floor, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  6.  Annexations. — Mr.  McConnell  of 
Ala.  asked  leave  to  introduce  a Resolution,  which  the 
house  allowed  to  be  read  for  information-  The  reading 
was  interrupted  with  lauuhter,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a fitting  burlesque  upon  the  pro- 
ceedincs  of  and  speeches  in  congress. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  elevated  feeling  which  now 
unusually  prevails  in  our  glorious  confederacy  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  principles  of  Republican 
freedon  and  extend  the  blessings  of  our  free  Institutions 
in  every  practicable  quarter  of  the  Universe,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love  and  peaceful  brotherhood. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  hail  the  admission  of  Texas 
(which  fought  her  way  to  Independence)  as  a sister  state 
into  our  Union,  we  now  with  unaffected  pride  and  sa- 
tisfaction. hail  the  resolution  of  the  Executive  and  con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates,  to  uphold  our  title  to  Oregon, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  we  observe  the  crowing  desiie  to 
incorporate  Mexico,  Yucatan,  California,  &c.,  into  the 
confederacy, land  that  Ireland  is  fully  entitled  to  share 
the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Irish  people,  as  a nation,  have  long 
been  ground  down  by  British  misrule  and  tnisgovern- 
inent,  and  while  her  people  for  centuries  have  been 
ground  down  by  a monarchical  yoke,  they  have  always 
cherished  the  Democratic  principles  of  a Republican 
government, — the  only  government  that  has  ensured 
freedom  to  man. 

Resolved,  That  the  house  will  receive  with  due  atten- 
tion and  consideration  any  co  nmunication  that  may  be 
forwarded  by  that  high  minded  and  liberty-loving  people 
with  a view  to  effect  such  an  object. 

The  reading  excited  much  meriment,  and  when 
read — 

Mr.  McConnell,  rose  and  said  gravely,  I hope  now 
no  member  will  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
solutions. 

Several  members  however  objected,  and  so  the 
matter  passed  off. 

Mr.  Preston  King,  arose  to  make  an  explanation 
personal  to  himself.  The  Union  newspaper  of  this 
city  has  given  a report  of  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhell)  wherein  that 
gentleman  seems  to  have  attributed  to  me  remarks 
which  I did  not  make.  But  the  gentleman  from  S. 
Carolina  could  find  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  publication  of  the  London  Times,  the  course  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  current  of  events,  ovidence 
stronger  than  his  words,  that  ail  understanding  had 
been  arrived  at  between  the  British  minister  and  our 
own  secretary  of  state  that,  if  Great  Britain  would 
abstain  from  interfering  with  the  Texas  question, 
Oregon  might  he  divided.  That  the  British  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  arrived  at  such  an  understand- 
ing, we  have  seen.  The  American  negotiator  is  now 
in  the  senate,  and  we  shall  see  what  his  course  will 
be. 

Mr.  Rhett,  replied,  that  if  the  gentleman  intended 
to  say  that  if  from  the  course  which  Mr.  Calhoun  as 
a U.  S.  senator  had  taken,  it  was  probable  he  would 
pursue  a certain  given  future  course,  he  had  nothing 
to  say;  but  if  the  gentleman  meant  that  any  thing 
like  a personal  understanding  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  British  minister  as  to 
the  course  he  should  in  future  pursue,  Mr.  R.  pro- 
nounced it  an  unfounded  unmitigated  and  absolute 
untruth. 

Mr.  King,  said,  what  he  had  said,  he  had  said,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  put  what  construction  he  pleased  on  his 
words;  nor  does  he  deem  it  necessary  to  retort  as  to 
his  words. 

Oregon.  The  debate  was  resumed  upon  the  un- 
finished business  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.  addressed  the  house,  and  ad- 
vocated our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  but  re- 
garded the  Spanish  part  of  it  as  the  strongest.  He 
spoke  of  the  growing  power  of  England,  and  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  British  government,  and  he  was  ready 
to  check  it.  As  to  the  best  manner  he  did  not  con- 
cur in  any  of  the  propositions  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  gentlemen  of  the  house.  He  was  against 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  territories,  because 
it  gave  away  land  which  was  not  ours  at  present  to 
give.  He  was  against  claiming  the  whole  of  Oregon 
by  a legislative  act,  because  it  might  trammel  the 
executive.  He  was  against  giving  the  notice  at  once, 
because  the  effect  of  said  notice  might  also  govern 
the  executive  in  a manner  which  would  answer  no 
good  purpose.  He  would  pass  a resolution  empower- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  give  the 
notice  whenever  in  his  judgment  lie  thought  it  best 
to  give  it.  He  would  clothe  him  with  all  power. — 
Mr.  H.  also  gave  facts  connected  with  the.  commerce 
of  the  east,  and  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  possession  of 
the  Oregon,  and  opening  the  commerce  of  the  east 
to  an  intercourse  with  the  U.  States.  Mr.  Hilliard 
closed  by  suggesting  an  amendment  such  as  he  had 
indicated,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 


Mr.  J.  Thompson,  arose  and  said  that,  as  the  Ore- 
gon subject,  it  is  apparent,  will  now  engross  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  until  it  is  disposed  of,  and  as  the 
morning  hour  of  business  is  thus  completely  shut  out, 
which  he  much  regrets,  he  would  therefore  pro- 
pose to  refer  the  resolution  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  slate  of  the  union. 

This  motion  was,  after  some  discussion,  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried.  A second  motion  to  make  it  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  first  Monday  in  February, 
as  proposed  in  the  report,  was  put  to  the  vote  and  de- 
cided, (by  yeas  102,  nays  89,  not  two-thirds),  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Bowlin,  of  Mo.  then  moved  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.  The  house  assented,  and 
with  Mr.  Tibballs  in  the  chair,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  for  giving 
the  twelve  months  notice  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
termination  of  the  convention  of  6th  August,  1827. 

Mr.  Boiolin,  of  Mo.  arose  and  addressed  the  house 
in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Ala.  next  obtained  the  floor,  and 
the  house  aujourned. 


THE  ARMY  AND  OREGON. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FRIDAY,  JAN.  2,  1846. 


Mr.  Haralson,  from  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the  organization 
of  two  regiments  of  riflemen,  and  for  other  purposes; 
which  was  read  twice,  when — 

Mr.  Haralson  moved  that  it  be  committed  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  that  it  be  made  the  special  order  for  Tuesday 
next,  the  6th  inst. 

Mr.  Houston  objected  to  making  the  bill  a special 
order.  These  orders  were  becoming  so  numerous 
already  as  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  house  in  the  re- 
gular order  of  business. 

Mr.  Haralson,  m supporting  the  motion  he  had 
made,  observed  that  the  committee  on  the  territories 
had  reported  some  time  since  a bill  forextending  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon, which  had  been  made  the  special  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  Tuesday  of  January.  The  bill 
which  he  had  now  the  honor  to  report  was  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  object  of  the  other  bill,  and 
he  considered  it  very  desirable  that  the  action  of  the 
house  should  be  had  on  this  bill — first,  because  if  the 
present  bill  should  pass,  it  would  obviate  delay  in  the 
action  of  the  house  on  the  other  bill;  but  if  not, 
when  the  other  bill  should  come  up,  gentlemen  op- 
posed to  it  might  insist  that  no  final  action  should  be 
had  upon  it  until  the  bill  from  the  military  commit- 
tee should  have  been  disposed  of.  Should  the  several 
bills  which  were  preliminary  and  subordinate  in  their 
nature  to  the  Oregon  bill  oe  first  disposed  of,  all  dif- 
ficulties as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  commit- 
tees would  at  once  be  obviated;  but  should  a differ- 
ent course  be  pursued,  ahd  these  bills  be  postponed, 
much  delay  might  occur  on  that  ground  in  disposing 
of  the  Oregon  bill. 

The  present  bill  contained  provisions  for  two  regi- 
ments of  riflemen,  and  also  for  increasing  the  infan- 
try, artillery,  and  dragoons.  The  two  regiments  to- 
gether contained  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  president,  who,  in 
employing  the  troops  for  purposes  of  defence  to  our 
frontiers,  or  to  emigrants  on  their  way  to  Oregon, 
might  take  a portion  of  the  rifle  corps  and  a portion 
of  the  dragoons,  and  even  a portion  of  the  artillery, 
if  iri  his  judgment  it  was  necessary,  without  employ- 
ing a whole  regiment  of  either. 

Mr.  H.  wished  to  state  another  fact.  He  had  been 
informed  by  the  secretary  of  war  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  service  had  required  the  withdraw- 
al of  garrisons  from  many  of  our  fortifications  at  the 
north,  and  even  from  some  in  the  southern  states, 
that  they  might  be  employed  on  our  southwestern 
frontier,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  that  these  troops 
should  at  present  be  withdrawn  from  that  position, 
the  consideration  ol  the  increase  of  the  army  should 
be  taken  up  at  as  early  a day  as  practicable.  It  was 
necessary  to  provide  a sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
be  placed  in  garrison  on  our  fortifications  on  the  sea- 
board, at  least,  to  guard  the  public  property  of  those 
forts. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  persisted  in  his  objec- 
tion to  making  so  many  special  orders.  Let  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  legislation  stand  upon  their  own 
merits,  and  have  priority  according  to  their  bearing 
on  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McDowell  here  called  Mr.  H.  to  order;  but  the 
chair  decided  that  he  was  not  out  of  order  in  speak- 
ing to  a question  of  reference. 

Mr.  Houston  resumed,  and  said  that  if  the  house 
should  persist  in  this  practice,  every  committee 
which  reported  an  important  bill  would  be  asking 
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that  it  should  be  made  the  special  order  for  a parti- 
cular day.  Thus  the  hands  of  the  house  would  be 
tied,  and,  should  circumstances  afterwards  change, 
no  matter  how  desirous  a majority  of  the  house 
might  be  to  rescind  the  special  order,  it  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  consent  of  two- thirds  of  the 
members. 

On  the  main  question  of  the  object  of  this  bill  he 
did  not  wish  now  to  go  into  any  discussion,  but  the 
reason  urged  by  the  chairman  of  the  military  com- 
mittee for  taking  it  up  w;  s,  as  tie  understood  it,  that 
this  bill  was  virtually  a part  of  the  Oregon  bill  re- 
ported by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Doug- 
lass.) 

Mr.  Haralson  interposed  to  explain.  The  gentle- 
man had  mistaken  his  meaning.  VVliat  be  meant  to 
say  was,  that  the  passing  of  the  present  hill  might 
obviate  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth sections  of  what  was  called  the  Oregon  bill; 
but  its  provisions  were  different  and  much  more  ex- 
tensive. 

Mr.  Houston  resumed.  It  might  be  so;  yet  still 
there  was  an  intimate  connection  between  the  ob- 
jects of  the  two  bills,  and  such  was  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other  thal  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Oregon*"bill  should  be  fust  considered,  and  not  de- 
ferred until  after  the  present  bill  and  those  of  a 
kindred  nature  should  first  have  been  acted  on.  It 
was  impossible  at  present  to  knew  whether  that  bill 
would  or  would  not  pass,  and,  unless  that  bill  or 
some  other  like  it  did  pass,  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity of  acting  on  tins  bill.  Let  the  house  first  say 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  our  laws,  &.C.  over  Oregon.  If  ihpy  resolv- 
ed that  they  would,  and  deemed  an  increase  of  the 
would  be  Hie 


a purpose.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a game  , tleman  for  what  he  supposed  a standing  committee  on 
playing  here:  first  it  was  insisted  that  the  other  bills  territories  has  been  created?  Was  it  not  their  duty 
should  be  postponed  to  take  up  the  Oregon  bill,  and  | to  take  a general  charge  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
then,  when  the  Oregon  bill  came  up,  it  would  be  ‘ — -r  -l-:- 

said  that  that  must  be  postponed  till  the  bills  from 


territories  of  the  United  States?  And  did  not  this 
duly  include  the  proposing  of  all  necessary  and  pro- 
per legislation  in  regard  to  those  interests?  Such 
had  always  been  heretofore  the  construction  given 
to  the  rule  for  their  appointment,  and  on  that  view 
they  had  always  acted.  They  had  reported  with  re- 
spect to  a territorial  government,  and  in  regard  to 
military  and  Indian  affairs  and  all  else  respecting 


thought  he  did  see  a disposition  to  procrastinate  j 
every  thing  connected  v,  i,h  this  Oregon  question. - 
There  seemed  to  he  a terror  about  it  before  which 
gentlemen  were  ready  to  shrink  away.  Now,  he  1 
could  not  forget  that,  when  the  Texas  question  had  j 
been  brought  into  the  house,  they  had  met  it  boldly:  j 


the  other  committees  were  first  considered.  Thus 
delay  would  be  produced  from  day  to  day,  arid  from 
week  to  week,  until,  by  a side  wind,  the  bill  was 
eventually  defeated. 

-Mr.  Houston , with  some  warmth,  replied  that  if 
any  improper  game  was  playing  in  that  house  on  this 

subject,  he  must  be  in  it;  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  save  the  notice  to  England  of  the  termina- 
liiinois  considered  him  as  engaged  in  such  game,  ; tion  of  the  joint  occupancy,  and  that  notice,  though 
the  gentleman  was,  as  usual,  sadly  mistaken.  j omitted  in  the  Oregon  bill  of  last  year,  had  been  in- 

Mr.  Vance  here  interposed,  insisting  that  the  whole  ^serled  by  the  express  order  of  the  house, 
debate  was  out  of  order:  it  was  in  fact  a debate  on  j Mr  C J Ingersoll  here  interposed  to  say  that  it 
priority  of  business;  but  a rule  of  the  house  declar-  was  true  such  a notice  had  been  inserted,  but  it  had 
ed  that  all  questions  on  priority  of  business  should  i been  done  at  the  eleventh  hour,  amid  great  confusion, 
be  decided  « ithout  debate.  i and  done  in  a very  bad  way. 

The  Chair  overruled  the  objection.  The  debate  | Mr.  Douglass , resuming,  said  it  was  true  the  com- 
was  not  on  priority  of  business,  but  on  a motion  for  j mittee  had  not  inserted  the  notice,  and  the  bouse 
reference.  j had  voted  it  in;  and  no  doubt  the  gentleman  thought 

Mr.  Douglass  resumed.  In  what  he  had  said  re-  ■.  this  had  been  done  in  a very  bad  way,  because  the 
sped i rig  a game  going  on  in  the  house,  he  had  in-  j committee  on  foreign  relations  had  not  reported  in 
tended  no  personal  allusion  to  any  person,  hut  he  j favor  of  the  notice  at  all.  [A  laugh  ] 

Mr.  C.  J Ingersoll  said  that  he  had  received  no 
I orders  from  his  committee  to  report  in  favor  of  the 
notice,  but  had,  much  against  his  will,  been  directed 
to  report  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglass  said  lie  was  aware  of  all  that;  but 
the  house  had  corrected  the  error  of  the  committee 
every  body  then  seemed  inspired  with  bravery,  and  ; on  foreign  affairs,  and  had  voted  the  insertion  of  the 
there  was  no  shrinking  in  any  quarter.  I notice  into  the  ten itorial  bill;  and  the  committee  on 

Mr.  Houston  disclaimed  eveiy  thing  like  shrink-  ! territories  of  the  present  congress,  having  a know, 
ing  or  seeking  to  procrastinate.  The  gentleman  cer-  ledge-of  that  fact,  had  profited  by  such  knowledge, 
la  inly  could  not  have  had  him  in  his  eye  when  mak-  j and  had  inserted  it  in  lhe  bill  now  reported  by  them; 
ing  such  a rem3ik,  because  he  had  expressly  told  yet  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  tiie  military  cum- 
in- ! mittee  and  Indian  committee  and  committee  on  fo- 
tended  to  vote  for  it.  ~ ] reign  affairs  'might,  if  they  saw  proper,  report  on  the 

Mr.  Douglass,  resuming,  said  that  he  knew  that,  I same  subjects  as  the  committee  on  territories,  just 
and  therefore  could  not  have  intended  his  remarks  to  ; as  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  the  com- 
apply  to  that  gentleman;  yet  he  must  be  permitted  to  | mittee  on  manufactures  both  reported  on  the  tariff, 
repeat  that  there  did  seem  a terror  about  this  whole  Different  committees  might  have  concurrent  juris- 
w the  order  of  business,  according  to  its  own  intnn ■!  Oregon  question  before  which  gentlemen  shrunk. — i diction  over  the  subject-matter.  But  certainly  if 
*ic  merits.  j Now,  for  one,  he  meant  to  meet  the  question  fairly:  ! the  territorial  committee  migot  not  report  laws 

Mr.  Douglass  said  he  hoped  the  motion  to  make  ! there  ought  to  be  military  clauses  in  the  Oregon  j which  related  to  affairs  in  the  territories,  they  might 

this  bill  the  special  order  for  Tuesday  would  prevail.  ! hill  which  it  did  not  contain,  let  them  he  reported  ‘just  as  well,  and  a little  better,  not  have  been  ap- 
lt  was  true  that  would  supercede  "the  necessity  of  j 6'om  the  military  committee;  buthe  wanted  theques  I pointed,  for  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do. 
adopting  one  of  the  sections  of  Lhc  bill  which  he  had  1 lj  ,n  meff  ar,d  met  at  once.  Nobody  had  complained  | But  he  was  sorry  he  had  been  led  into  this  digres- 
the  honor  of  reporting  Irom  the  committee  on  the  ! committee  was  hasty  when  it  reported  the  | sioii;  but  the  matter  had  all  been  arranged.  He 

territories;  but  it  was  also  true  that  it  provided  Ibrj  for  the  annexation  of  Texas:  there  was  no  shrink- 1 hoped  that  the  house  vvould  make  this  bill  a special 

the  same  object  in  a better,  fuller,  and  more  digest-'  'nt>  ^eu;  but  the  bouse  had  met  the  measure  “with  ! order,  and  that  the  bills  from  the  othor  committees 

ed  form  than  the  olhti  bill  had  dune.  He  could  not  a funk.”  [A  laugh  ] No  question  had  then  been  uf  which  he  had  spoken  would  be  made  the  special 

raised  about  the  jurisdiction  ot  committees;  but  now,  orderTor  the  same  day,  and  that  the  house  would 
w iien  a twin  question  came  up,  ho  certainly  did  not  j dispose  of  the  whole  of  them  next  week.  He  could 
„ „ , witness  the  same  fierceness  to  meet  it.  But  it  had  assure  gentlemen  that  the  territorial  committee 

be  taken  up  first  in  order.  If  that  bill  should  fail,  i keen  regularly  btought  into  the  house;  it  bad  come  ; would  not  think  itself  in  the  least  dishonored  by 
(a  contingency  which,  he  trusted,  there  was  no  gen-j  *roul  the  appropriate  standing  committee,  and  it  was  j having  its  action  thus  superceded.  He  hoped  to  see 
tleman  here  present  who  in  the  remotest  degree  ex- ! duty  ol  the  house  to  meet  and  consider  it.  He  j the  bills  pass,  even  though  they  should  cover  all  the 
peeled  to  be  realized,)  still  the  force  proposed  to  be  ! tQuld  nut  see  why  inis  bill  should  not  be  taken  up,  and  , branches  of  that  bill  which  he  had  the  honor  to  re- 
raised by  this  bill  would  be  of  great  value  and  im-j  fheii  the  bill  from  the  Indian  committee,  and  the  bill  | port.  The  committee  were  very  desirous  that  the 
portance  in  protecting  our  emigrants  and  guarding!  ,rom  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  giving  no  j rights  of  our  citizens  in  Oregon  should  be  properly 
our  frontier,  now  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  off  ]>j;e  of  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy.—  j guarded  and  secured.  He  hoped  there  would  be  no 

dodging  on  this  Oregon  question. 


army  necessaiy,  that  would  tie  the  proper  time  to 
take  up  and  act  on  a hill  like  this,  as  v.  ell  as  to  per- 
fect any  further  legislation  which  might  he  rendered  j him  that  he  was  ready  for  the  Oregon  bill,  and 
proper  and  necessary.  The  house  knew  that  there 
were  other  bills  of  a subordinate  kind  to  that  great 
measure  which  were  of  equal  importance  with  this, 
and  he  was  opposed  to  giving  to  this  the  advantage 
of  being  made  a special  order.  Let  it  take  its  place 


concur  in  sentiment  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Houston)  as  to  the  propriety  of  poslon 
ing  this  for  the  Oregon  bill,  but  thought  it  ought  to 


termination  of 

Texas.  These  two  regiments  would  be  needed  lor!  When  these  should  ail  have  been  disposed  of,  then 
these  important  objects.  He  hoped,  however,  that!  8ie  house  would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  Oregon 
the  failure  of  the  Oregon  bill  was  not  so  probable  as  bill;  and  it  there  should  be  very  little  left  in  it  to  be 
that  the  house  should  lake  action  on  any  such  as-  j acle(f  oni  instead  ol  being  mortified  at  that,  he  should, 
sumption.  He  thought  it  much  better  that  the  bouse  ! on  l*le  contrary,  be  veiy  glad. 

should  acton  this  business  first,  i here  were,  iie  be-  j Mr.  Gairelt  Davis  here  interposed.  From  the  tenor 
lieved,  n®  special  orders  appointed  for  next  week,  j of  the  gentleman’s  remarks,  it  was  obvious  that  he 
and  he  hoped  the  bill  might  at  once  be  disposed  of.  | admitted  that  there  were  questions  in  his  Oregon 
And  he  could  desire,  further,  that  the  several  kind-!  bill  which  did  not  properly  belong  io  other  commit- 
dred  bills  from  the  committee  on  Indian  allairs  and  j lees,  and  which,  if  disposed  of,  would  leave  verv 
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the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  notice  of  which 
had  been  given,  would,  with  this  bill,  be  all  made  spe- 
cial orders  for  the  same  day;  and,  should  liiey  all 
pass,  (as  he  hoped  they  would,)  he  should  then  be 
prepared  to  modify  the  Oregon  bill  accordingly.  He 
trusted  that  by  the  close  ol  next  week  all  the  prelim- 
inary measures  might  be  agreed  on,  and  tiien  the 
house  would  have  a fair  field,  and  could  go  into  the 
discussion  of  the  main  subject  without  embarrass 
meets  from  questions  of  order.  This  would  avoid 
all  the  difficulties  which  might  otherw ise  grow  up 
from  questions  as  to  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  standing  committees.  I hese  several 
bills  did  not  depend  on  the  Oregon  bill.  Even  sup- 
posing  that  bill  to  fail,  the  measures  from  the  mili- 
tary committee,  the  Indian  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  w bich  were  embodied  in 
the  bills  severally  reported  from  those  cummiLtees, 
even  would  still  be  necessary.  But,  should  the  Ore- 
gon bill  be  taken  up  first,  gentlemen  opposed  to  its 
passage  might  embarrass  the  house  by  raising  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  order  of  business,  and  might  insist 
that  that  bill  should  not  be  discussed  until  bills 
should  first  have  been  reported  from  the  several 
committees  to  which  the  subjects  embraced  by  the 
Oregon  bill  appropriately  belonged. 

The  house  bad  already  seeu  the  indication  of  such 


little  in  his  bill  besides.  Now,  to  enable  Mr.  D.  the 
better  to  comprehend  what  it  was  the  gentleman 
woulu  be  at,  he  would  thank  the  gentleman  to  tell 
him  what  those  parts  of  his  Oregon  bill  were,- which, 
in  his  opinion,  might  be  embodied  in  bills  from  other 
committees? 

Mr.  Douglass , resuming,  said  he  would  answer  the 
gentleman’s  enquiry  with  great  pleasure.  There  « as 
no  part  oi  the  Oregon  bill  which  came  inappropri- 
ately Irom  the  committee  on  territories;  for,  if  it 
was  true,  as  the  gentleman  seemed  to  think,  (judg- 
ing from  the  resolution  lie  had  this  morning  moved,) 
that  the  sect  ion  in  that  bill  relating  to  military  af- 
lairs,  and  that  the  part  of  it  which  had  reference  to 
the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  mountains  should  have 
corueliom  the  Indian  committee,  and  thatseclion 
which  proposed  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of 
lhe  joint  occupancy  should  have  come  from  the 
committee  on  toreign  relations,  he  would  inquire 
what  would  be  left  for  the  action  of  the  committee 
on  territories?  [A  laugh.]  The  gentleman  would 
preclude  that  committee  Irom  providing  any  thing 
about  a judiciary,  or  about  regulating  Indian  affairs, 
or  proposing  any  military  operation,  or  saying  a word 
about  joint  occupancy ; all  these  subjects,  according  to 
him,  were  the  peculiar  province  of  other  standing 
committees  in  the  house;  then  hs  would  ask  the  gem 


Mr.  Holmes  here  inquired  whether  the  gentleman 
had  spoken  about  dodging? 

Mr.  Douglass  said  yes;  “dodging”  was  the  word  he 
had  employed;  and  he  hoped  that  his  honorable  friend 
from  Sou  lb  Carolina  would  display  the  same  vigor 
arid  resolution,  and  would  show  himself  as  brave  and 
as  fearless  on  this  Oregon  question,  as  be  had  done  on 
the  subject  of|Texas.  He  trusted  the  gentleman  was 
ready  to  look  Great  Britain  in  the  face  as  he  had 
Mexico.  It  would  be  remembered  that  great  appre- 
hensions had  been  entertained  last  year  about  our 
getting  into  a w«fr;  but  then  it  was  a war  with  Mexico; 
and  wno  could  forget  how  brave — yes,  how  furious 
that  honorable  gentleman  had  then  been,  how  ready 
he  was  to  defy  Mexico;  ay,  and  Britain  and  France 
buth,  but  i^w  he  shrank  appalled.  For  Mr.  D.’s 
own  part,  he  felt  just  the  same  now  as  he  had  done 
then.  He  was  not  for  making  any  of  these  differ- 
ences ill  our  feelings  towards  toreign  powers.  But 
if  gentlemen  did  feel  apprehension,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  to  tell  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  avoid 
a war  with  England,  the  very  best  way  was  to  pre- 
pare to  give  her  the  best  fights  we  have  on  hand  — 
First,  let  us  give  her  notice  that  the  joint  occupancy 
must  cease;  then  Icl  us  go  on  to  build  our  forts  and 
stockades,  to  increase  our  army  and  navy,  and  to 
prepare  a territorial  bill,  ready  to  go  into  operation 
as  soon  as  the  twelve  months’  notice  should 
have  expired.  His  word  for  it,  Great  Britain  was 
awake  to  the  fact  that  if  she  got  into  a fight  about 
Oregon,  away  would  go  the  Canadas.  For  one,  he 
felt  assured  that  if  the  house  would  act  without  talk- 
ing [A  voice:  What  are  you  doing?  A laugh]  or 
would  talk  only  to  act,  we  should  have  no  war. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  would  frankly  confess  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  bravery  on  a former 
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occasion,  he  did  not  feel  on  this  Oregon  question  this  is  a bill  to  raise  two  regiments  of  riflemen. — 
greatly  and  deeply  alarmed.  He  was  not  afraid  to  Now,  I find  there  has  be<  n report'  d in  another  part 
acknowledge  that  he  did  feel  apprehension  at  the  of  this  building  a bill  proa  iding  for  one  regiment  of 
thought  of  seeing  the  interests  which  he  represented  mounted  riflemen.  The  question  then  presents  itself 
in  that  house  plunged  into  a conflict  with  G Britain,  to  me — how  arc  these  two  hills  to  go  together?  and 
He  would  put  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  whether  they  ought  not  lobe  considered  together?  If 
bill  reported  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  llli-  but  one  regi  rent  only  of  riflemen  is  necessary  to  be 
nois,  (Mr.  Douglass  ) whether  it  would  not  he  better  maintained,  then  it  does  not  follow  that  two  regi- 
first  to  pass,  if  they  could  pass,  tils  bill  giving  notice  ments  of  unmounted  riflemen  are  needed:  the  one 
of  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  before  bill  depends  in  a measure  ori  the  other.  1 refer  to 
they  took  measures  to  prepare  for  war.  One  thing,  this  merely  as  an  illustration,  to  show  the  variety  of 
however,  he  could  tell  gentlemen — that  if  the  Ore-  measures  which  are  at  the  same  time  in  contempla- 
gon  bill  did  pass,  they  would  not  find  bun  backing  lion  of  the  house.  I find  further,  in  the  same  bill  to 

out.  He  was  well  convinced  that  there  was  a part  which  I have  just  alluded,  an  appropriation  of  

of  the  house  which  earnestly  desired  war,  and  hoped  dollars,  for  the  expense  of  any  military  defences 
to  render  it  inevitable;  but  when  we  were  brought  to  { which  the  president  may  deem  necessary  on  the  line 
that  point,  Mr.  H.,  instead  of  voting  to  raise  two  or  of  our  communication  with  Oregon.  Now  the  im- 
five  regiments — two  regiments  of  riflemen  or  five  re-  portance  of  that  provision  depends  on  the  su  n which 
gimenls  of  infantry — would  at  one  introduce  a reso-  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  president.  All  I 
lution  crediting  the  executive  with  twenty  millions  ; infer  from  this  is,  that  it  is  contemplated  that  other 
of  dollars  to  provide  for  the  defences  of  'he  country,  expenses  (and  in  my  opinion  very  heavy  ones)  must 
If  the  house  should  pass  the  bill,  they  need  not  ex- | be  considered  as  concurrent  measures  w ilh  the  raising 
pect  to  avoid  the  issue.  But,  before  we  went  on  to  ■ of  these  regiments  of  riflemen.  This  is  not  the  only 
arra-nge  our  forces,  lie  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  j measure  that  will  be  necessary  and  therefore  it  may 
(Mr.  Douglass,)  who,  as  a lawyer,  knew  perfectly  | be  doubtful  if  there  is  any  necessity  for  wasting  the 
well  that  the  notice  proposed  would  produce  war,  i time  of  this  house  in  discussing  the  question  whether 
w hy  terminate  the  joint  occupancy?  And,  if  we  did,  j these  two  regiments  of  riflemen  shall  be  raised,  un- 
must  we  not  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  enforce  our  i less  the  necessity  is  made  apparent  for  their  employ- 
alleged  rights  in  that  territory?  And  must  we  not  rnenl.  Why,  what  reason  is  there  that  two  regi- 
drive  Great  Britain  beyond  the  latitude  of  forty-nine?  ments  or  one  regiment  shall  be  raised  at  Ibis  time? 


And  had  not  the  gentleman  watched  the  persever- 
ance and  tenacity  w it li  which  Great  Britain  had  in- 
sisted upon  her  supposed  rights  not  to  be  driven  be- 
yond forty-nine? 

Mr.  C J ■ Ingersoll  here  called  Mr.  Holmes  to  or- 
der. He  did  it  with  reluctance,  but  these  remarks 
were  certainly  all  out  of  order,  arid  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  must  excuse  him  if 
he  added,  that  they  were  injuriously  out  of  order. — 
Mr.  I.’s  views  were  directly  opposed  to  his,  and  he 
was  very  sure  he  had  considered  this  matter  more 
than  Mr.  H.  had  done.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  did  not  wisli  to  be  out  of  or- 
der, and  would  abstain  from  further  remark.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  previous  q lestion,  but  im- 
mediately withdrew  the  motion;  when  — 

Mr.  J Q Adams  rose  to  address  the  house.  He 
said  that  he  ought  perhaps  to  commence  wiLh  an 
apology  to  the  house  for  addressing  it  at  all  on  this 
question.  The  state  ofhis  health  was  .such  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  at  all  on  many  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  this  subject,  and, 
whatever  observations  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to 
make  upon  it,  must  necessarily  be  brief.  His  pliy. 


We  have  heretofore  gone  through  some  measures 
which  presented  a prospect  of  war:  we  have  gone 
through  them,, and  there  has  been  no  war  We  are 
at  profound  peace  with  all  the  world.  Why  then  in 
crease  our  military  establishment?  It  must  be  re 
collected  that  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  this  house 
two,  three,  or  four  years  ago,  was  very  different  as  to 
this  matter  of  increasing  our  military  force.  We  who 
were  then  here  voted  nut  only  to  prevent  tiie  increase 
of  our  military  establishment,  but  we  reduced  it  by 
very  nearly  one-third.  That  was  four  year*  ago, 
when  the  prospect  uf  war  wa-  quiie  as  great  as  nuw, 
and  1 will  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I do  not 
\ believe  at  all  in  any  danger  of  war  at  this  lime 

1 do  not  see  any  testimonials  of  the  probability  of 
war  at  this  time;  but,  if  any  danger  is  apprehended 
! by  any  gentleman  here,  it  appears  to  me  that,  the  ve- 
I ry  first  measure  to  be  taken — that  which  should  pre- 
cede all  military  measures  of  any  kind — is  to  give 
! notice  to  Great  Bri'ain  that  we  mean  to  terminate 
i the  existing  j nnt  occupancy  of  Oregon.  This  is 
j the  first  measure  to  he  taken.  How  can  gentlemen 
j apprehend  war  otherwise?  Does  Great  Britain  tell 


. - , us  that  she  shall  lake  offence  at  the  continuance  of 

steal  power  would  not  enable  him  to  go  at  any  length  the  treaty  0f  joint  occupancy?  She  does  not,  though 
into  the  question.  I have  heard  of  some  question  being  made  in  Eng- 

The  question  now  immediately  before  the  house  larld  whelher  lhey  shall  not  give  us  notice  of  the 
he  understood  tube,  whether  the  bill  making  provision  j termination  of  the  joint  occupanev.  Yet  it  is  not  a 
for  raiding  tw o i egimentsot  riflemen  sbou id  be  made  I :0jn[  occupancy,  and  i have  been  surprised  at  the 
the  special  order  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  ■ 

The  Speaktr  said  that  that  constituted  one  part  of 
the  question,  but  was  not  debatable.  The  other  part 
of  the  question  was  on  referring  this  bill  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
that  question  was  open  to  debate. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  be  asked,  then,  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  divided,  and  might  first  be  put  on  the 
reference,  because  he  presumed  that  there  was  no 
diversity  of  opinion  on  that  point;  if  there  was 
would  change  the  whole  stale  of  the  debate. 


language  held  by  some  gentlemen  ori  the  subject 
The  treaty  ackno.v  ledges  no  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory by  either  party;  it  is  a commercial  convention 
for  free  navigation,  but  it  does  riot  admit  by  either 
party  the  occupation  of  one  inch  of  territory  by  the 
other.  It  is  no  occupation.  But,  whatever  it  is, 
neither  party  can  permanently  occupy  the  country 
without  notice  to  ttie  other  to  terminate  the  conven- 
tion of  commerce  and  trade,  which  would  nut  be 
it  \ permitted  without  such  convention.  It  is  n >1  a trea- 
| ty  of  joint  occupation;  it  is  a treaty  for  the  exercise 


Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  said,  in  explanation,  of  navigation  rights,  commercial  rights,  arid  trading 
that  it  was  not  the  reterence  of  the  biil  he  had  ob-  , rights  with  the  Indians.  It  precludes  the  occupa 
jected  to,  but  its  being  made  a special  order.  ! tion  of  the  country  by  either  party.  Exclusive  oc- 

I'be  Speaker  lurther  declared  that  the  first  branch  ! cupation  cannot  be  assumed  by  either  without  no- 
ef  the  question,  viz:  the  relerence  of  the  bill,  could  j tice.  Of  all  the  measures  for  occupancy  and  for 
be  decide  j a r jority,  but  that  to  make  it  a spe- i assuming  jurisdiction  over -citizens  of  the  United 


cial  order  would  require  a vote  of  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that,  if  the  house  should  refuse 
the  reference,  then  he  should  have  nothing  further 
to  say. 

The  Speaker  said  that  the  first  question  would  be 
on  the  reference  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  q lestion 
was  debatable. 

Mr.  Adams  then  asked  if  he  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
bate l lie  question  whether  this  bill  should  be  made 
the  special  order  for  Tuesday  next. 

The  Speaker  replied  that  he  could  not,  but  that  the 
question  of  reference  might  be  debated. 

Well,  then,  (said  Mr.  Adams,)  1 will,  at  the  risk 
of  being  arrested  lor  irrelevancy,  (which  seems  of 
late  a lavorite  mode  of  preventing  discussion.)  speak 
in  reality  and  in  substance  to  the  question  of  mak- 
ing the  bill  a special  order — white,  m form,  my  re- 
marks will  be  on  the  question  of  relerence. 

Til  is  measure  now  proposed  to  be  referred  is  one, 
which,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  is  as  important  as  any 
question  wtiicu  has  hitherto  come,  or  will  hereafter 
come,  In-fore  tii is  house  lor  discussion.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  on  one  ol  the  bills  relating  to  this  sunjecl 
without  a reference  to  all  the  others.  For  example: 


! States  who  have  gone  into  Oregon,  and  are  there  in 
! actual  possession,  notice  is  ihe  first  thing.  'Twelve 
months  after  that  notice  shall  have  been  given  the 
right  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  to  occupy  any 
part  of  the  territory  they  may  think  proper. 

In  the  bill  which  passed  at  the  last  session  1 myself 
moved,  a3  a first  section  to  the  bill,  that  sucti  notice 
should  be  given.  The  house  did  not  think  proper  to 
agree  to  it,  and  passed  ttie  hill  without  any  notice. 

Mr.  C.  J Ingersoll.  No;  it  was  put  into  the  bill  at 
ihe  last  moment. 

Mr.  Adams ■ But  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  senate, 
and  so  the  insertion  was  immaterial.  But  it  is  a 
material  fact  to  me,  because  I proposed  it  as  con- 
stituting the  first  section  of  the  hill.  I declared 
myself  ready  then,  and  1 am  ready  now,  lo  give 
such  notice.  [Great  sensation.]  1 hope  it  will  be 
given,  and  that  we  should  do  it  as  the  first  measure 
to  be  taken — lo  be  followed  afterwards  by  a real  oc- 
cupation of  the  whole  territory.  [Great  sensalion  in 
the  house  and  an  incipient  clap,  which,  however, 
•vas  promptly  arrested  by  the  speaker,  who  called 
loudly  lo  order  ] But  it  is  indispensible  that  we 
3ball  first  give  Douce. 


The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dougla's)  says 
that  it  appears  to  him  there  is  a game  playing  here 
— a remark  which  is  quit'-  incomprchen-ible  to  me. 

1 shall  not  inquire  to  what  the  gentleman  alluded, 
hut  1 confess  1 was  veiy  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  will  not  report  to 
the  house  such  notice. 

Mr.  C.  J Ingersoll  I k iow  of  no  member  of  that 
committee  who  has  said  so. 

Mr.  Douglass  1 said  so,  because  I had  heard  that 
such  vi  as  their  determination. 

Mr.  Adams  resumed.  1 have  heard  it  from  various 
quarter-;  and,  if  ttie  report  is  delayed  much  longer, 

1 shall  believe  it.  [A  la-'gh.]  If  it  is  so,  I shall  de- 
plore it;  1 shall  deeply  regret  if  a majority  of  that 
committee  shall  not  be  ready  to  give  mat  notice. — 
All  the  other  measures  must  depend  on  that.  While 
>v e sit  talking  here  about  regiments  of  riflemen,  and 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  stockade  forts,  and  sup- 
pers, and  miners,  and  poritorners,  Great  Britain  is 
arming  her  steam-vessels,  equipping  her  frigates  and 
line  of  bailie  ships,  and  sending  troops  over  here  to 
he  ready.  I would  press  a resolution  gioing  Ihe  notice 
this  day,  if  I hoped  that  a majority  of  the  house 
could  be  obtained  to  i fleet  that  measure. 

Mr.  Wentworth  here  moved  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended to  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  a motion, 
but  the  motion  was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Adams  resumed.  1 feel  myself  scarcely  au- 
thorised lo  hope  that  I should  be  successful  should  I 
make  the  motion.  But  for  this  1 would  have  moved 
it  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  Because  1 have  so 
profound  a sen-e  of  the  duty  of  adhering  to  trea- 
ties, 1 feel  debarred  from  the  least  act  of  hos'ility, 
or  even  from  meeting  hostility  manifested  elsewhere, 
liil  notice  shall  have  been  given.  While  our  con- 
vention remains,  I will  vote  no  increase  of  the  army 
or  navy,  no  fort  or  stockade,  no  riflemen,  no  infan- 
try, rio  sappers,  no  miners  All  must  depend  on  that. 
If  this  bill  shall  be  made  the  special  order  for  'Tues- 
day, I hope  it  will  be  arranged  by  the  gentlemen 
who  manage  the  business  of  this  house,  that  the 
question  of  giving  notice  shall  come  up  on  the  same 
day,  and  shall  be  taken  up  before  any  tiling  else.  It 
is  mere  wasting  of  time,  and  whistling  to  the  wind, 
to  talk  about  raising  a military  force  until  our  eotW- 
science  is  clear  from  the  obligation  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

And  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  we  give  notice, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  war;  nor  does  it  even  fol- 
low that  we  shall  then  take  possession.  It  will  only 
be  saying  to  Great  Britain:  After  negotiating  twenty 
years  about  this  matter,  we  do  not  choose  to  nego- 
tiate any  longer;  wc  shall  lake  possession  of  what  is 
our  own;  and  then,  if  to  settle  the  question  what  is 
our  own,  you  wish  to  negotiate,  we  will  negotiate  as 
long  as  you  please.  We  may  negotiate  after  we  lake 
possession.  (Much  laughter  ] 'This  is  the  military 
way  of  doing  business.  [Increased  merriment  ] — 
When  the  great  Frederick  came  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  his  father  had  prepared  arid  equipped  for 
him  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousind  men.  .Meet- 
ing, shortly  after,  the  Austrian  minister,  the  latter 
said  to  him:  ' Y"ur  father  has  given  you  a great  ar- 
my; but  our  lioops  have  seen  ihe  wolf:  yours  have 
not.”  “Well,  well,”  said  Frederick,  “1  will  give 
the  in  an  opportunity  to  see  the  wolf.”  Frederick 
then  added  in  his  memoir:  “I  had  some  excellent  , 
old  pretensions  lo  an  Austrian  province  which  some 
of  my  ancestors  had  owned  one  or  two  hundred 
years  before,  and  I sent  an  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Vienna  slating  my  claim,  and  presen'ing  a full 
exposition  of  my  right  to  the  province.  The  same 
day  my  ambassador  was  received  in  Vienna  I enter- 
ed Silesia  with  my  army.”  [A  laugh.]  So  you  see 
that,  on  the  very  day  his  army  entered  Silesia,  he 
gave  notice  to  the  court  of  Vienna  that  the  conven- 
tion for  the  joint  occupancy  of  Silesia  was  ended. 
[Loud  and  prolonged  laughter.] 

1 say,  therefore,  that  I hope  the  first  measure  a- 
dopted  by  congress  h ill  be  lo  give,  in  the  most  solemn 
m 'iin  r,  the  notice  to  Gre*t  Britain  vvhich  the  treaty 
requires;  ! lien  the  coast  will  be  clear  for  us  to  do  as 
we  please,  it  does  not,  1 repeat,  it  does  not  follow 
as  a necessary  consequence  that,  because  we  give 
this  notice,  we  must  take  possession,  though  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  shall.  It  does  not  necessarily  draw 
afler  it  a war;  and  if  Great  Britain  chooses  to  take 
such  notice  as  an  act  of  hostility  on  our  part,  and 
forthwith  commence  hostilities  on  hers,  we  ha>e 
In. on  told  that  we  shall  ail  be  but  one  party,  and 
God  Almighty  grant  that  it  may  be  so!  If  it  snail 
be  so,  the  war  will  have  less  of  those  very  extraor- 
dinary terrors  which  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hoi  nes)  has  now  just  discovered,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  military  propensities  which  he 
manifested  on  this  floor  last  year. 

The  gentleman  was  a most  valiant  man  when  Tex- 
as was  in  question.  But  1 shall  draw  no  comparisons 
as  to  wbal  we  witnessed  then  and  wbat  we  6e«  now; 
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but  this  I will  sav,  that  1 hope,  if  war  shall  come — 
which  God  forbid,  and  of  which  I entertain  no  fears 
at  all — the  whole  country  will  have  but  one. heart 
and  one  united  hand.  And  of  this  I am  very  sure, 
that  in  that  case  Great  Britain  will  no  longer  occu- 
py Oregon,  or  any  thing  else  north  of  the  Canada 
line.  [Great  sensation,  and  incipient  indications  of 
applause.]  But  if  you  will  agree  to  give  notice, 
strong  as  is  my  horror  of  war,  and  of  all  military 
establishments,  if  there  should  then  be  the  breath 
of  life  in  me,  1 hope  I shall  be  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  any  in  making  any  sacrifice  to  render  that  war 
successful  and  glorious.  1 can  say  no  more.  But, 
till  notice  is  given,  1 am  not  prepared  to  vote  any 
preliminary  measure  of  a military  kind.  I suppose, 
however,  that  we  may,  without  giving  notice,  ex- 
tend our  laws  and  our  protection  to  our  brethren 
who  have  settled  at  least  in  that  part  of  Oregon 
which  is  not  claimed  hy  Great  Britain;  but  there  can 
be  no  need  of  increasing  our  army  and  our  navy  in 
order  to  do  that.  I hope  that  such  an  act  will  not  be 
offensive  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  she  will  not  think 
of  going  to  war  about  it. 

But,  if  we  are  going  to  take  actual  occupation  of 
the  country,  then  some  additional  force  will  be  need- 
ed to  our  army,  and  in  that  case,  however  unwilling 
I have  ever  been  to  increase  our  military  establish- 
ment, 1 think  I should  get  over  my  difficulties,  es- 
pecially if  a disposition  should  be  manifested  by  G. 
Britain  to  take  offence  at  the  measure  1 have  just 
mentioned.  All  our  military  preparation  must  de 
pend  on  notice  to  Great  Britain;  we  must  not  have 
our  hands  and  feet  bound;  the  obligations  of  joint 
occupancy  must  be  dissolved,  and  we  left  free  to  act 
according  as  the  interests  of  our  country  may  re- 
quire. 

I believe  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer 
to  any  other  part  of  this  subject.  There  have  been, 
as  I understand,  two  applications  made  to  this  house 
by  fellow  cilizens  of  ours,  settled  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains,  for  the  protection  of  this  government. — 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs 
(Mr.  C.  J Ingersoll)  presented  as  1 think,  one  me- 
morial, while  another  from  a different  quarter  is  also 
before  the  territorial  committee — possibly  it  is  a co- 
py of  the  same. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  No;  they  are  different  memo- 
rials, from  different  persons. 

Mr.  Mums.  1 think  it  is  time  this  house  should 
consider  what  are  our  duties  to  our  countrymen  there. 
I confess  that  I know  them  very  imperfectly.  I have 
of  course  seen  Ihe  reports  of  Lieutenants  W ilkes  and 
Fremont;  they  contain  much  valuable  information; 
but  that  sort  of  information  which  we  now  want  it 
was  not  Ihe  object  of  those  expeditions  to  obtain.  I 
am  in  favor  of  protecting  these  persons  as  far  as  we 
can. 

I believe  I have  now  said  all  that  is  at  present  ne- 
cessaiy.  1 have  said  perhaps  more  than  i should, 
and  certainly  more  than  I intended;  1 am  not  able  to 
go  further.  The  most  important  point  I wished  to 
start  is,  that  to  give  notice  should  be  our  first  mea- 
sure. Then  let  us  protect  our  emigrating  citizens, 
and  our  own  frontier,  by  stockade  forts  and  such  an 
increase  to  our  military  establishment  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary; but  1 am  against  ail  other  measures  unless 
that  is  done  first. 

Mr.  Farnn , oi  Ohio,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a resolution  which  he 
held  m his  hand,  but  the  house,  without  hearing  it 
read,  immediately  adjourned. 

Saturday,' January  3d. 

After  some  preliminary  discussion  on  points  of  or- 
der, and  decision  by  the  chair  that  the  w hole  Oregon 
subject  might  now  be  debated  in  order. 

Mr.  C.  ■/  Ingersoll.  (chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,)  arose  and  said — 

Having  stated  vvfiat  he  believed  to  be  his  liberty 
of  discussion,  he  should  at  this  time  avail  himself  of 
it  to  offer  but  a few  remarks.  So  much  bad  been 
said  of  the  course  of  the  committee  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  which  Mr.  I.  had  the  honor  to  belong,  as  to 
its  indisposilion  lor  giving  notice  to  Gieal  Britain  of 
the  termination  ol  ihe  joint  occupancy  oi  Oregon 
that  he  fell  it  due  to  that  committee  to  state  the 
truth  of  the  case,  and  more  especially  as  it  was  a 
subject  which  involved  much  public  feeling,  and 
much  expectation  and  calculation.  What  he  should 
say  would,  however,  be  his  own  words,  and  would 
not  bespoken  by  him  as  chairman  of  any  committee. 

It  would  be  recollected  by  gentlemen  who  were 
here  at  the  last  congress,  that  when  a gentleman 
from  Indiana  over  the  way  q fVl r.  Owen)  had  intro- 
duced a resolution  to  give  this  nolice,  it  w as  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  alter 
discussion  in  the  committee,  Mr.  1.  had  been  con- 
strained, by  a resolution  there  adopted  on  the  mo 
tiou  of  a gentleman  from  New  "York,  to  report  to  the 
house  against  giving  the  notice  proposed.  But  it 


should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  then  president  of 
Ihe  United  States  (Mr.  Tyler)  was  opposed  to  hav- 
ing ihe  notice  given;  while  now  the  existing  chief 
magistrate  had  officially  expressed  his  desire  that 
such  notice  should  be  given:  and  this  formed  the  dif- 
| fcrence  between  the  cases,  and  a very  important  dif- 
ference too.  Having  on  that  occasion,  in  compliance 
with  the  direction  of  the  committee,  submitted  a 
motion  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  wishes, 
Mr.  I.  had  proceeded  to  address  the  house  on  the 
subject,  and  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  then  to  pre- 
sent the  very  same  view  of  the  general  subject  as 
had  now  been  taken  by  the  honorable  and  venera- 
ble gentleman  from  Massachusetts  near  him,  (Mr. 
Adams,)  namely:  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  move  in  the  matter  until  we  were  relieved 
from  tlie  obligations  of  the  convention  w ith  Great 
Britain.  In  ISIS  the  British  government  had  “re- 
stored”— that  was  the  word  employed — had  restored 
to  the  American  government  what  was  called  the 
American  settlement  on  the  Columbia  river.  At 
that  time  Hie  British  flag — that  flag  which  bad  float- 
ed in  triumph  over  every  wave  of  the  ocean,  and  on 
every  shore  and  continent  of  the  world — had  been 
struck  by  a British  officer  in  token  of  the  peaceful 
surrender  of  that  settlement  to  this  republic;  and 
Mr.  Prevost,  who  was  the  American  officer  appoint- 
ed to  receive  the  surrender,  had  immediately  raised 
the  American  flag  in  token  of  the  unconditionalsurren- 
der — for  no  condition  of  any  kind  was  expressed  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  entire  Iransaction — of  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Columbia  river;  and  onr  American  flag 
had  flouted  the  sky,  or  at  least  had  a right  to  do  so, 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

During  the  same  year,  under  the  agency  of  his 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  then  secretary  of  state, 
we  had — most  unfortunately,  as  Mr.  I.  conceived, 
though  he  would  do  that  gentleman  and  President 
Monroe,  under  whom  he  served,  the  justice  to  say 
that  they  had  acted  from  the  very  best  motives; 
from  motives  of  compromise,  motives  of  pacifica- 
tion, motives  of  amity,  motives  such  as  should  actu- 
ate every  gentleman  and  every  individual,  but  still 
most  unfortunately — entered  on  this  subject  into  an 
“entangling  alliance”  with  Great  Britain.  We  had 
tied  the  Gordian  knot  by  the  convention  of  1818,  re- 
pealed in  1826,  and  which  the  oracles  of  the  public, 
press  every  where  assured  us  could  be  cut  only  by 
the  sword.  Such  was  not  Mr.  I’s  opinion.  We 
wanted  no  Alexander  to  put  us  in  possession  of  our 
modern  Asia.  All  we  wanted  was  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  that  we  needed  was  to  recur  to  the  great 
original  command  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  this 
we  had  done  and  were  doing  to  a great  extent. — 
When  Doctor  Franklin,  in  Hie  time  of  revolution, 
became  satisfied  that  there  was  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
England  and  this  nation,  he  said  to  a friend,  (not  a 
distant  relative  of  Mr.  1’s  own,)  “Go  home  and  get 
children  as  fast  as  possible,  for  that  is  now  the  only 
chance  we  have.”  [A  laugh.]  And  this  was  just 
what  we  had  now  to  do.  He  was  happy  to  learn  from 
a gentleman  near  him  that  the  process  was  fully  and 
rapidly  going  on  in  his  quarter  of  the  country. — 
[Much  laughter.] 

Mr.  1.  said  that  his  remarks  were  altogether  peace- 
ful and  conservative.  He  was  for  neither  a war  of 
oppression  nor  a peace  of  submission.  He  was  no 
friend  to  the  “masterly  inactivity”  recommended  as 
our  policy  by  a very  distinguished  gentleman  in  ano- 
ther quarter  of  the  building;  nor  had  lie  an  idea  of  wait- 
ing one  moment  longer  for  taking  possession  of  the 
country  than  Ihe  expiration  of  the  twelve  months’ 
notice  which  he  had  agreed  to  give.  Mr.  1.  could 
not  believe  that  war  would  ensue  from  such  a course. 
We  should  make  no  war  with  Great  Brilain  but  the 
war  he  had  referred  to  of  women  and  children;  and 
if  Great  Britain,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
make  war  upon  us,  God  and  man  would  cry  out 
against  her.  There  could  be  no  war  without  a 
strange  rapacity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a strange  mis- 
management on  the  other. 

There  was  no  such  tiling  as  a right  of  joint  occu- 
pation. Mr.  J.  regretted  that  he  did  not  see  his 
oriental  friend  from  Illinois.  [A  voice,  “occidental, 
you  mean.”]  He  begged  pardon;  his  occidental 
friend.  [Another  voice,  “accidental  probably” — a 
laugh.]  He  regretted  that  his  occidental  friend 
(Mr.  Douglass)  was  not  in  his  place,  because  lie 
v\  ished  to  ask  him  how  it  happened  that  he  had  put 
that  phrase  “joint  occupation”  into  his  Oregon  bill. 
He  bad  inserted  it  first  in  the  title  of  the  bill,  and 
again  in  the  last  section.  Now,  Mr.  I.  agreed  with 
his  venerable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Adams,)  who  was  tr.e  father  of  this  whole  tiling 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  convention  of 
1818  as  a joint  occupancy  of  Oregon.  When  the 
gentleman  here,  as  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Rush 
in  England,  as  our  minister  to  Great  Britain,  had 
this  matter  under  their  management,  the  terms 


‘joint  occupation”  never  had  been  used.  It  was  in 
1828,  in  the  protocol  of  the  sixth  conference  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  with  the  British  minister,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Adams,  that  this  phrase  had  first  sto- 
len into  the  negotiation.  Mr.  1.  here  read  from  the 
British  statement  in  the  protocol  of  the  sixth  confe- 
rence, where  it  was  stated  over  the  wljole  of  Ore- 
gon lying  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  49°  the 
United  States  claimed  full  and  exclusive  sovereignty, 
but  Great  Brilain  did  not  claim  exclusive  sovereign- 
ly over  any  part  of  the  country,  but  a “joint  occu- 
pation” of  the  whole.  This  was  the  firsl  time  those 
words  occurred,  and  the  admission  of  them  was  a 
monstrous  concession  on  our  part  to  the  claims  of 
the  British  government.  Mr.  I.  confessed  that  he 
had  felt  surprised  when,  in  a bill  reported  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass,)  who  was 
the  most  zealous  man  in  the  house  on  this  whole 
Oregon  subject,  and  disposed  to  carry  the  country 
vi  et  armis,  he  found  this  joint  occupation  made  the 
alpha  and  omega  in  the  whole  affair.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a joint  occupation  in  the  case. 

As  he  had  said,  all  we  had  to  do  in  this  matter 
was  to  be  done  peaceably,  and  in  conformity  wilh 
our  rights,  at  which  no  civilized  nation  had  a right 
to  take  offence,  and  no  Christian  world  could  take 
offence.  What  lie  said  was,  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  this  question  ought  to  be  settled — not  by 
culling  the  knot,  but  by  peaceably  untying  it:  by  re 
lieving  ourselves  from  our  treaty  restraints,  and 
giving  notice  to  England  that  all  the  commercial 
and  trading  privileges  under  the  treaty  must  come 
to  an  end. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  what  was  happening? — 
Since  Mr.  I.  had  spoken  of  this  question  to  that 
house  but  two  years  ago,  seven  thousand  of  our 
citizens  had  gone  and  settled  themselves  in  the  ter- 
ritory. 

His  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Holmes,) 
had  talked,  but  he  was  sure,  jestingly , about  his  be- 
ing afraid.  Mr.  I could  not  believe  him:  it  could 
not  be:  it  was  a feeling  unknown  to  the  country  be 
came  from,  and,  as  Mr.  1.  trusted,  to  the  communi- 
ty at  large.  He  would  commend  to  that  gallant  and 
honorable  gentleman  the  counsel  of  the  poet,  who 
told  us  that — 

‘ Fear,  in  public  counsels,  betrays  like  treason.” 
There  was  no  occasion  for  fear.  There  weie  seven 
thousand  Americans  in  Oregon:  their  sympathies 
were  there,  their  arms  were  there,  their  rights  were 
there.  Mr.  I.  had  spoken  to-day,  with  one  of  them 
who  was  here — who  had  ridden  with  the  settlers 
when  they  went  out,  and  had  returned:  and  it  had 
been  he  who  put  into  Mr.  I’s  hand  the  memorial 
which  lie  had  had  Hie  honor  to  present,  praying  for 
i the  extension  of  American  laws  and  protection  over 
i them.  Much  criticism  had  been  pointed,  in  ihe 
| newspapers,  against  the  petitioners  and  their  memo- 
! rial,  because  two  of  those  who  signed  it  had  done  so 
j only  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  was  no 
objection  in  Mr.  I’s  eyes  to  them  or  their  memorial. 
'Charlemagne  had  signed  papers  in  the  same  waj;  so 
had  some  of  the  stout  Barons  at  Runnymede.  It 
argued  no  disrespect  to  these  eminent  men  that  they 
were  not  very  distinguished  in  chirography.  These 
individuals  who  had  memorialized  the  house  and 
signed  their  petition  by  the  cross  were  Canadian 
voyageurs;  they  had  never  been  educated — for  rea- 
sons which  were  well  known,  but  of  which  be  did 
not  desire  to  speak,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  class  of  individuals;  they  had  not 
been  taught  to  write:  ye.t  they  were  good  men  and 
true;  disposed  to  adhere  to  this  government.  At  the 

falls  of  the  WaJIamette  there  was  a village  of 

houses,  with  mills,  arid  fields  of  grain  and  potatoes. 
Besides  which  there  was  ai  other  tiling  he  wished  to 
state;  which  was,  that  they  had  also  among  them  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  good  American  rifles: 
more — yes,  ten  times  as  many  as  Great  Britain  had 
or  could  have  in  Oregon.  Go  there  by  sea  she 
could;  but  to  take  troops  there  was  almost  impossi- 
ble. To  transport  an  army  by  a navigation  of 
twenty  thousand  miles  was  loo  expensive,  and  at- 
tended with  too  many  difficulties  ever  to  be  attempt- 
ed. 

As  a question  of  power,  Hie  whole  pacific  argu- 
ment was  with  us.  We  had  power  to  lake  and  to 
hold  possession  of  Oregon,  and  this  Great  Britain 
well  knew.  Mr.  I.  was  not  for  war.  Congress  was 
the  war  making  power,  not  Hie  president  or  his  ca- 
uiriet;  and  the  American  people  would  take  good 
care  that  without  their  consent  and  approbation  the 
president  should  not  get  them  into  a war  with  any 
body.  The  power  was  in  congress,  and  let  congress 
keep  it  in  their  own  hands.  He  was  for  no  war — no 
war  was  necessary.  Let  it  be  seen  that,  when  orice 
the  term  of  notice  was  over,  we  could  take  occupa- 
tion of  tiie  country,  without  any  bill  from  the  terri- 
torial committee,  or  the  military  committee,  or  the 
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committee  on  foreign  affairs,  without  the  assistance  ; gon,  and  defend  our  country  by  means  merely  of  the 
of  any  body,  just  as  Boon  and  Clark  and- Kenton  had  j addition  of  two  regiments  of  riflemen.  The  corn- 
done  before  us.  These  were  men  of  a wonderful 


mould,  and,  in  contemplating  their  yvhole  character 
and  history,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  they 
were  a race  of  men  peculiar  to  the  American  soil — 
men  such  as  it  took  a Shakespeare  to  foresee.  Let 
any  one  look  at  Lieut-  Fremont  and  then  at  General 
Othello,  and  they  would  find  that  Shakespeare  alone 
was  the  man  to  describe  Oregon  in  anticipation — a 
land  unknown  to  the  world  till  it  had  been  revealed, 
first  to  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  then  ex- 
plored by  the  enterprise  of  the  traveller.  A land  of 
“Antrea  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  hea- 
ven” 

This  was  Oregon,  as  Mr.  1.  understood  it.  ]A  laugh  ] 
For  that  Oregon  he  was  ready  to  go  to  war,  but  he 
would  not  be  the  aggres-or.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  war.  For  one,  he  wanted  to  see  notice  given 
promptly;  and  he  believed  and  would  venture  to 
hope  that  if  some  reasonable  delay  weie  permitted 
deliberation  of  the  committee — if  a day  or 


mittee  had  proposed  this  measure  independently 
whatever  of  any  of  our  foreign  relations  and  as 
called  for  by  the  existing  regiments  of  our  peare 
establishment  in  its  most  pacific  prospects.  Mr.  11. 
would  have  nothing  as  yet  to  say  on  the  Oregon 
question.  It  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  motion  he  had  made  and  with  the  sub- 
ject of  his  motion.  Mr.  H.  hopes  and  trusts  that 
the  claims  of  civilization  will  maintain  peace,  but 
if  unfortunately  it  should  eventuate  otherwise,  that 
then  when  it  shall  have  become  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  prepared  to  report  measures  more  in 
accordance  with  such  exigencies  than  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  prov  ided  for  by  such  a bill  as  the  present 
one.  Mr.  H.  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  called  fur 
the  previous  question  The  house  refused. 

Mr  Darrngli,  of  Pa.,  said  he  had  given  the  Ore- 
gon matter  much  attention  and  he  was  fully  convinc- 
ed that  the  title  of  the  United  Stales  was  clear  and 
undispuluble;  and  he  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
maintaining  it.  Like  the  East  India  company  in  llie 


two  should  be  allowed  them,  there  might  be,  he  i east,  the  Hudson  «Bay company  had  been  making  its 
d there  would  be.  a report  from  the  committee  j encroachments  by  military  force  upon  us,  both  in 


hoped  there  would  be.  a report 
recommending  that  notice  be  given 
he  should  insist  that  such  notice  was  a peace  mea 


For  himself, ! each  part  of  Ihe  world  extending  Bi  ilish  power  by  the 
’ i most  insidious  means  of  aggrandizement  and  which 


sure;  that  had  aiwavs  been  his  opinion;  lie  had  made  i afforded  their  government  the  alternative  at  its  plea- 
an  argument  to  that  effect  last  session;  he  had  ; sure  of  avowing  or  disavowing  their  proceedings.— 
thought  then,  lie  thought  now,  and  he  should  con-  T Hudson  Bay  company  had  erected  some  ~U  or 
tinue  to  think  so,  until  the  report  of  British  cannon  j 25  torts  all  over  the  country;  the  Bi  itish  parliament 
should  force  upon  him  a contrary  conclusion.  But . had  at  their  instigation  extended  the  British  laws 
gentlemen  might  rely  upon  it  she  was  not  going  to  | over  Oregon,  and  yet  there  was  not  there  a single 

° ■ • tt  . U,,ln  nnnnmloil  A ,r,  » r I f a n f I VI  I offlCef  to  attend  lO 


make  war  upon  us  for  any  such  cause.  He  was 
aware  that  gentlemen  from  the  south  were  not  dis- 
posed to  any  precipitate  action  in  (his  matter,  nor 


I duly  appointed  American  civil 

j the  rights  of  American  citizens  This  has  continu- 
ed ever  since  1823,  and  yet  after  having  so  long  and 


was  he  any  more  than  they;  but  gentlemen  from  j humbly  postponed  the  settlement  of  the^  question 
east  west  north,  and  south  were  agreed  in  one  uni 


versal  sentiment,  that  it  «as  lime  for  us  to  act  in 


we  are  now  accused  of  hurrying  the  country  into  a 
war.  He  Mr.  D.  did  riot  care  what  sort  of  a notice 


the  matter.  He  said  that  Oiegon  was  worth  a war.  I was  given;  he  thought  it  might  be  done  by  act  ol 
While  he  was  a compromiser — and  tie  always  had  ’legislation  here  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
been  and  always  should  be  a compromiser  whenever  I w *9  exclude  all  fibers  Irom  every  inch  ol  the  terri- 


it  was  practicable — while  he  was  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  avoid  war,  he  entertained  not  a 
doubt  that  if  we  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  all  that 
part  ol  Oregon  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  43, 
we  should  be  giving  up  to  peace  by  far  the 
best  part  of  that  entire  territory:  it  contained  the 
richest  soil,  the  finest  ports  and  harbors,  and  millions 
more  of  timber  than  was  to  be  found  south  of  the 
line — a country  lying  in  the  latitude  of  England, 
and  on  whose  soil,  even  his  Native  American  friends 
must  suffer  him  to  s.iy,  that  we  should  yet  see  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  constituting,  as  they 
would  do,  a sober,  industrious,  and  most  ingenious 
population;  the  voyage  was  but  short,  and  millions 
of  these  poor,  oppressed,  and  starving  beings  would 
gladly  flock  to  our  shores.  They  were  among  the 
best  population  in  the  world  lor  their  sobriety  and 
laborious  ingenuity,  their  capacity  to  live  upon  little, 
and  their  constant  industry  in  earning  a subsistence. 
He  saw  one  of  the  Native  American  gentlemen  near 
him — he  trusted  they  would  make  no  objection  to  re- 
ceive emigrants  of  such  a description.  Some  gen- 
tlemen were  under  a great  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  Chinese,  in  supposing  them  to  be  an  indolent 
people,  averse  from  labor.  They  were  directly  the 
reverse.  They  were  the  workingmen  of  the  east. 
The  Chinese  outworked  the  English  on  every  island 
in  the  Pacific.  Whether  farmers  or  mechanics, 
whether  on  the  soil  or  in  the  shop,  they  were  every 
where  laborers,  and,  if  received  among  us,  would  be 
a most  valuable  acquisition.  He  therefore  repeated 
the  declaration  that  he  looked  upon  Oregon  as  well 
worth  a war.  It  el  he  would  do  nothing  to  provoke 
a war,  and  he  had  no  apprehension  that,  war  would 
come.  We  certainly  should  not  make  war.  and 
the  English  were  as  little  likely  as  we.  But  if  they 
did,  he  had  heaid  with  delight  from  the  lips  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  ( >lr.  Adams) — be- 
cause he  believed  that  one  word  Irom  that  gentle- 
man would  have  mure  elfect  in  both  hemispheres 
than  a thousand  from  any  other  man;  for  he  was  as 
well  know  n in  Europe  as  he  was  here,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  the  etleot  of  his  words  would  be  pacific — 
that  in  that  case  we  shobld  be  united  as  one  man. — 
And  Mr.  ].,  for  one,  was  ready  to  say  that,  il  Britain 
would  make  war  for  such  a cause,  tliere  should  be 
no  peace  so  lmg  as  ihuie  remained  a single  inch  of 
British  soil  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  Haralson , obtained  the  floor,  and  said  that  this 
•whole  discussion  was  entirely  out  of  place.  If  lie 
bad  supposed  that  his  motion  to  commit  this  bill 
would  have  led  to  so  extraordinary  and  extensive  a 
discussion,  be  would  have  avoided  making  the  mo- 
tion. What  possible  relation  can  the  addition  to  the 
army  of  two  regiments  of  riflemen,  have  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Oiegon  controversy.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  military  committee  proposes  to  go 
to  war  with  England,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  Ore- 


ritory,  and  if  resisted,  then  at  l Ije  hazard  ol  battle. 
In  1828,  a gentleman  of  Boston  settled  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
arts  and  wiles  of  that  Hudson  Bay  company  to  re- 
tire. We  have  delayed  the  settlement  ol  this  ques- 
tion long  enough;  we  cannot  benefit  our  eau.-e  by 
procrastination,  if  any  glory  can  be  got  by  talking 
Mr.  D.  would  like  to  hear  now  from  gentlemen 
who  were  so  valiant  last  year  on  trie  annexation  of 
Texas. 

(Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  said  that  one  rifle  might  do 
for  a wolf,  but  a dozen  may  be  necessary  in  dealing 
with  a lion.) 

Mr.  D.  believing  our  right  up  to  54°  4b'  to  he  un- 
questionable, would  deem  it  disgraceful  and  coward- 
ly to  hesitate  in  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  be- 
cause it  is  a lion  instead  of  a wolf  which  faces  us. 
This  is  a question  which  affects  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  He  believes  men  are  now  living  who  will 
see  that  country  filled  with  a dense  population,  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  by  a railroad,  and  com 
manding  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  of  China  at  the 
west. 

Mr.  Preston  King,  of  N.  Y.,  said  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  territories  had  informed 
the  house  tiiat  a game  was  playing  here;  now  Mr. 
K.  would  read  an  article  from  the  London  Times  of 
December  2d,  in  which  that  paper  predicted  ihrea- 
tening  language  from  the  president,  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  senate,  a check  to  be  then  given 
in  that  body  to  the  war  spirit,  and  the  administra- 
tion thus  saved  from  the  consequences  of  its  own 
violence. 

Mr.  Douglass,  arose  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his 
expression,  "a  game  playing  in  the  house.”  Mr.  D. 
said,  that  in  using  these  words  he  had  not  had  rele- 
rence  to  any  article  whatever  in  any  Eugliali  paper, 
nor  had  he  seen  llie  paragraph  alluded  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  D.  had  simply 
used  these  words  to  characterize  the  disposition 
manifested  in  this  house  to  prevent  any  speedy  ac- 
tion on  the  Oregon  bill,  by  getting  u i feelings  of 
Jealousy  between  the  standing  committees  as  to  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  with  the  obvious  object  of 
effecting  thereby  a procrastination  of  action. 

Mr.  King  resumed  and  expressed  Ins  regret  that 
llie  gentleman  had  himself  made  a motion  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  bill  which  he  himself 
had  introduced.  [Alter  Mr.  D.  had  here  explained 
his  reasons  Iherelur,  Mr.  K.  continued.]  He  ac- 
quitted him  (Mr.  D ) of  any  particle  of  laltering. — 
Mr.  K.  said  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  de- 
monstrates with  what  confidence  the  British  cabinet 
relied  on  the  course  of  the  American  senate.  Was 
it  not  an  extraordinary  fact  ilia i that  British  organ 
in  London  should  thus  pre-aimouiice  the  advent  of 
an  American  senator  to  the  senate  beforehand,  and 
foreshadow  thus  Ihe  course  which  they  calculated 


for  in  that  body.  Mr.  K.  r-aid  that  he  regards  the 
view  here  in  this  English  paragraph  taken  of  the 
position  of  our  administration  as  entirely  erroneous. 
Mr.  Polk  eanriot  be  supposed  to  he  playing  wiih  this 
question  with  the  purpose  of  humbugging  the  Ame- 
rican people.  He  thinks  the  administration  how- 
ever vva-.  in  error  in  having  offered  to  settle  by  Ihe 
49th  parallel.  It  had  been  said  that  the  administra- 
tion must  have  felt  sure  that  the  offer  would  he  re- 
jected or  it  never  would  have  been  made.  Mr.  K. 
thought  the  subject  had  been  in  the  charge  of 
diplomacy  long  enough,  and  he  now  rejoiced  to 
learn  from  the  message  that  negotiation  was  at  an 
end.  Great  Britain  was  desirous  of  interfering 
with  the  political  character  of  our  country.  Sue 
would  rejoice  to  see  our  whole  country  peopled  with 
slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  institution  as  a 
lever  to  promote  her  own  interests  and  weaken  us. 
She  had  herself  founded  the  system  in  our  country 
and  opposed  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  its  ex- 
istence  and  increase  when  she  hail  the  power.  Mr.  K. 
was  opposed  to  diplomacy  any  more.  It  was  by  diplo- 
macy tiiat  the  Briti-h  gained,  even  after  diplomacy 
had  proveJ  our  right  to  all  of  Maine,  a way  where- 
by she  might  possess  a road  from  Halifax  by  way  of 
Quebec  to  send  her  soldiers,  powder,  and  ball,  and 
scalping  knives  to  those  whom  she  had  formerly 
sought  as  her  allies  in  the  west.  Our  general  cotir-e 
seemed  to  have  been  to  first  prove  our  right  to  a 
thing  and  then  abandon  it.  Mr.  K.  said  that  as  it 
had  been  said  that  there  was  “a  game  play  log  here,'1 
his  object  in  arising  had  simply  been  to  call  on  all 
who  felt  interested  in  the  question  to  come  up  and 
take  a hand  in  the  game  and  be  sure  for  themselves 
and  watchful  over  others  that  there  should  be  no 
cheating  iri  Ihe  game. 

Mr.  Winlhrop,  arose,  and  said,  as  the  house  had 
decided  to  sustain  the  call  (by  itylr.  Haralson)  for  the 
previous  question  and  had  thereby  .virtually  sanc- 
tioned the  decision  of  the  speaker,  that  the  whole 
I question  of  Oregon  was  open  lor  debate  upon  the 
pending  m tion  to  refer  Ihe  bill  for  two  regiments 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  though  he  (Mr.  YV.) 
does  not  assent  to  the  fitness  of  in  is  decision,  that  he 
would  therefore  seize  the  opportunity  to  express 
some  of  his  views.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Adams,)  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,)  have 
both  told  us  that  they  had  already  in  a lormer  ses- 
sion voted  for  giving  immediate  notice  to  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  termination  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Winthrop  said  he  himself  had  on  the  other  hand 
voted  against  such  notice  formerly  and  w ill  vote 
against  it  now.  I ottered  a few  days  ago  a series 
of  resolutions  which  possibly  may  not  soon  emerge 
from  the  pile  of  matter  under  which  they  are  buried 
upon  your  table.  Stormy  debates  upon  peace  and 
war  have  an  injurious  irdiuence  and  my  sole  purpose 
in  introducing  them  was  to  express  some  plain  and 
precise  opinions,  entertained  by  me  in  common  I 
believe  with  very  many,  strongly  and  sincerely,  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  most  critical  state  of  our  foreign 
relations.  In  respect  to  the  Oregon  controversy, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  up  n which  there  is,  il  is 
true,  no  diflerenee  of  sentiment  in  our  country. — 
That  the  United  States  have  rights  there  which  are 
not  to  be  relinquished.  And  secondly,  that  if  it  re- 
sults that  these  rights  are  to  he  maintained  by  war, 
that  they  are  then  to  be  maintained  with  all  the  pow- 
er and  all  Ihe  vigor  that  we  possess.  Also,  I believe 
there  is  no  diflerenee  of  sentiment  upon  the  point 
that  such  is  the  slate  of  the  controversy,  that  as 
guardians  of  the  public:  safely,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  bestow  something  more  than  our  ordi- 
nary annual  attention,  1 might  better  say  inattention 
upon  our  national  defences,  to  meet  Ihe  worst  con- 
sequences which  may  befall  us.  So  far,  1 believe 
there  are.  common  opinions.  But  certainly  tliere  are 
wide  differences  of  opinion  upon  other  points.  And 
1 am  not  in  favor  of  concealing  these  differences 
to  produce  by  a hush  policy  any  stage  effect.  When 
upon  the  uther  side  ol  the  Ailantic,  Sir  fl.  Feel,  and 
Lords  Russell,  Aberdeen,  and  Palmerston,  made 
their  coincident  expressions  of  sentiment,  1 do  nut 
believe  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  were  any 
the  more  awed  whatever  than  if  those  distinguished 
leaders  of  opposite  parties  had  exhibited  something 
less  of  dramatic  unity  and  had  indulged  more  free- 
ly in  any  diversities  of  sentiment.  So  also  no  ap- 
prehension of  lessening  the  unity  of  our  ultimate 
action  v'  ill  deter  me  Irom  expressing  those  points  of 
essential  diliorences  of  opinion  which  may  exnl 
here.  1 presented  llie  series  of  resolutions  wlncn  1 
ollered  on  December  18th  to  put  my  views  on  re- 
cord at  a periud  anterior  to  the  angry  recriminations 
to  which  llie  president’s  message  may  not  improba- 
bly give  occasion.  I do  not  expect  to  escape  re- 
proach, express  what  opinions  1 may,  but  1 in  advance 
spurn  imputations  of  reproach  against  them. 

1 spurn  the  notion  that  patriotism  can  only  be  rna- 
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nifested  by  plunging  the  nation  into  war,  or  that  the  ' But  who,  who  is  willing  to  bear  the  brand  of  be-  would  be,  in  the  sight  of  men  and  angels,  for  the 

love  of  one’s  own  country  can  only  he  measured  by  ing  a member  of  the  war  party?  Whcr  will  submit  two  countries  which  claim  to  have  made  the  great- 

one’s  hatred  to  any  other  country.  Sir  the  Ameri-  to  have  that  Cam-mark  stamped  upon  his  brow?  1 est  advances  in  civilization  and  Christianity,  arid 
can  spirit  that  is  wanted  at  t tie  present  moment,  is  (hank  Heaven  that  all  men,  on  all  sides,  have  thus  which  are  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  of  nature 
that  which  dares  to  confront  the  mad  impulses  of  a far  refused  to  wear  it.  No  man,  ofever  so  extreme  and  art,  of  kindred  and  of  commerce,  each  of  them 
supcifieial  popular  sentiment,  and  to  appeal  to  the  ; opinions,  has  ventured  yet  to  speak  upon  this  ques-  , with  possessions  so  vast  and  various,  to  be  seen  en- 
sober  second  thought  of  moral  and  intelligent  men.  j tion  without  protesting,  in  the  roundest  terms,  that  gaging  in  a conflict  of  brute  force  for  the  immediate 

Every  schoolboy  can  declaim  about  honor  and  war,  he  was  for  peace.  Even  the  honorable  member  from  and  exclusive  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Oregon! — 

the  British  lion  and  the  American  eagle;  and  it  is  a Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass.)  who  was  for  giving  the  no-  The  annals  of  barbarism  would  afford  no  parallel  to 
vice  of  our  nature  trial  the  calmest  of  us  have  heart-  lice  to  rjuit  at  the  earliest  day,  and  for  proceeding  at  ! such  a scene. 

strings  which  may  vibrate  for  a moment  even  to  once  to  build  forts  and  stockades,  and  for  asserting  an  ; In  the  second  place,  sir,  there  is  the  character  of 
such  vulgar  (ouches.  But  (thanks  to  the  institutions  ' exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Oregon  territo-  j the  title  to  this  territory  on  both  sides.  I shall  attempt 
of  education  and  religion  which  our  fathers  found- , ry  at  the  very  instant  at  which  the  twelve  months  ! no  analysis  or  history  of  this  title.  Iam  certainly 
ed)  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  have  should  expire,  was  as  stout  as  any  of  us  for  preserv-  j not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  British  title;  and  as  to 
also  an  intelligence  and  a moral  sense  which  w ill  ing  peace.  My  venerable  colleague,  (Mr.  Adams,)  ; the  American  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  the 
sooner  or  later  respond  to  appeals  of  a higher  and  too,  from  whom  I always  differ  with  great  regret,  ! successive  expositions  of  the  eminent  statesmen  and 
nobler  sort,  if  we  will  only  have  the  firmness  to  but  differing  from  whom  on  the  present  occasion,  I diplomatists  bv  whom  it  has  been  illustrated.  But, 
make  them.  It  was  a remark  of  an  old  English  j conform  not  more  to  my  own  conscientious  judgment  after  all,  what  a title  it  is  to  fight  ab  mi!  Who  can 
courtier,  a century  and  a half  ago,  toone  who  threa- j than  to  the  opinion  of  my  constituents,  as  l under- 
tened  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on  some  im-  j stand  them — he,  too,  1 am  sure,  even  in  that  very 
portarit  question,  that  he  would  take  the  nonsense  of 'torrent  of  eloquent  indignation  which  cost  us  for  a 
the  people  arid  beat  him  twenty  to  one.  And  it  j moment  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  house,  could 
might  have  been  something  better  than  a good  joke  i have  had  nothing  but  the  peace  of  the  country  at 
in  relation  to  the  people  of  England  at  the  time  it  I heart.  So  far  as  peace,  then,  is  concerned , it  seems 
was  uttered.  But  1 am  not  ready  to  regard  it  as  ap-  | that  we  are  all  agreed.  ‘ Only  it  must  be  ari  honor- 
able peace,”  that,  1 think,  is  the  stereotyped  phrase 
of  the  day;  and  all  our  defences  are  thus  reduced  to 
the  question,  what  constitutes  an  honorable  p-ace? 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  this  ques-  ; 

Hon  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Yet,  I will  not  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  that  case  without  pulting.the 
burden  ol  proof  where  it  belongs.  Peace,  sir,  in 
itsell,  in  its  own  nature,  and  of  its  own  original  es- 
sence, is  honorable.  No  individual,  no  nation,  can 
lay  a higher  claim  to  the  honor  of  man  or  the  bless- 
ings ol  Heaven  than  to  seek  peace  and  ensure  it  • 


plicable  to  our  own  intelligent  and  educated  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  present  day.  An  appeal  to  the 
nonsense  of  the  American  people  may  succeed  for 
an  hour;  but  the  stern  sense  of  the  country  will  soon 
reassert  itself,  and  will  carry  the  day  in  the  end. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  reproaches,  be- 
sides those  ol  my  opponents,  to  which  1 may  be 
thought  to  subject  myself,  by  the  formal  promulga- 
tion of  the  views  which  1 entertain  this  subject. 
It  has  been  said,  in  some  quarters,  that  it  was  not 
good  party  policy  to  avow  such  doctrines;  that  the 
friends  ol  the  administration  desire  nothing  so  ouch 


as  an  excuse  for  branding  the  whigs  of  the  Union  j Louis  Philippe  may  envy  no  monument  which  ever 
as  the  peace  parly;  and  that  the  only  course  for  us  j covered  human  dust,  if  it  may  justly  be  inscribed  on 
in  the  minority  to  pursue,  is  to  bring  about  our  rea-  j bis  tombstone  (as  has  recently  been  suggested)  that 
dmess  fur  war  with  those  that  brag  loudest.  Now,  while  he  lived,  tne  peace  of  Europe  was  secure! — 
1 am  entirely  sensible  that  if  an  opponent  o!  the  j A no  on  the  other  hand,  war,  in  its  proper  character, 
present  administration  were  willing  to  make  a mere  j is  disgraceful;  and  the  man  or  the  country  which 
parly  instrument  ol  this  Oregon  negotiaiion,  he  might  j shall  willully  and  wantonly  provoke  it,  deserves  the 
find  in  it*  recent  history  the  amplest  materials  for  execrations  ofeartli  and  Heaven.  These,  M r.  Speak- 
throwing hack  upon  the  m jority  in  the  house  the  j er,  are  the  general  principles  which  civilization  and 
imputations  in  which  they  have  been  heretofore  so  Christianity  have  at  length  engrafted  upon  the  pub- 
ready  to  indulge.  How  easy  and  obvious  it  would  be  code  of  Christendom.  If  there  be  exceptions  to 


be  for  us  to  ask,  where,  where  was  the  heroic  deter- 
mination of  ttie  executive  to  vindicate  our  title  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon — y es,  sir,  ‘ the  whole  or  none” 
— when  a deliberate  oiler  of  more  than  five  degrees 
of  latitude  was  recently  made  to  Great  Britain? — 
Made,  too,  at  a moment  when  the  president  and  se- 
cretary ol  state  tell  you  that  they  firmly  believe  that 
our  right  to  tne  whole  was  clear  and  unquestiona- 
ble! How  easy  it  would  be  to  taunt  the  secre 
lary  of  state  with  the  policy  he  has  pursued  in  his 
correspondence  hi  keeping  back  those  convincing 
arguments  upon  which  he  now  relies  to  justify  him 
in  claiming  the  whole  of  ibis  disputed  territory,  un- 
til his  last  letter — until  he  had  tried  m vain  to  induce 
Great  Britain  to  accept  a large  part  of  it — as  if  he 
were  alraici  to  let  even  his  own  country  understand 
how  good  our  title  was  in  case  he  could  succeed  in 
effecting  a compromise! 

Fur  myself,  however,  I utterly  repudiate  all  idea 
of  party  obligations  or  party  views  in  connexion 
with  this  question.  1 scorn  the  suggestion  that  [he 
peace  of  my  country  is  to  be  regarded  as  a mere 
pawn  on  the  political  chessboard,  to  be  perilled  ior 
mere  party  triumph.  YVe  have  seen  enough  of  the 
misrhiet  of  mingling  such  que-tions  with  party  po- 
litics. YVe  see  it  at  this  moment.  It  has  been  openly 
avowed  elsewhere,  and  was  repealed  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglass,)  in  this 
house  yesterday,  that  Oregon  and  Texas  were  born 
and  cradled  together  in  the  Baltimore  convention, 
that  they  were  the  twin  offspring  of  that  political 
conclave;  and  in  that  avowal  may  be  found  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
winch  file  question  is  now  attended. 

I honor  Uie  administration,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  what- 
ever spirit  of  conciliation,  compromise,  and  peace  it 
has  hitherto  manifested  on  this  subject,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  so.  if  1 have  any  thing  to  re 
proach  them  with,  or  taunt  them  for,  it  is  for  what 
appears  to  me  as  an  unreasonable  and  precipitate 
abandonment  of  that  spirit.  And  if  any  body  de- 
sires on  this  account,  or  any  other  account,  to  brand 
me  as  a member  of  the  peace  party,  1 bare  my  bo- 
som, I hold  up  botli  my  hands  to  receive  that  brand. 

1 am  willing  to  take  its  first  and  deepest  impression, 
while  the  iron  is  sharpest  and  hottest.  If  there  be 
any  thing  of  shame  in  such  a brand,  1 certainly 
glory  in  my  shame.  As  Cicero  said,  in  contempla- 
tion of  any  odium  which  mig.il  atiacli  to  hint  for 
dealing  in  too  severe  or  summary  a manner  with 
Calalme,  "Eo  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute 
partam , g/orium,  nun  invidiam, putarem!" 


them,  as  1 do  not  deny  there  are,  they  are  to  be 
proved  specially  by  those  w ho  allege  them.  Is  there, 

then,  any  thing  in  the  Oregon  controversy,  as  it  now 
stands  belore  us,  which  furnishes  an  exceplion  to 
t.iese  general  principles? — any  thing  which  would 
render  a pacific  policy  discreditable,  or  which  would 
invest  war  with  any  degree  of  true  honor?  I deny  it 
altogether.  I reiterate  the  propositions  of  the  reso- 
lutions on  your  tabie.  I maintain — 

1.  That  this  question,  from  its  very  nature,  is  pe- 
culiarly and  eminently  one  for  negotiation,  compro- 
mise, and  amicable  adjustment. 

2.  That  satisfactory  evidence  has  not  yet  been  af 
forded  that  no  compromise  which  the  United  States 
ougnt  to  accept  can  be  effected. 

3.  That  if  no  oilier  mode  of  amicable  settlement  re- 
mains, arbitration  ought  to  be  resorted  to;  and  that 
this  government  cannot  relieve  itself  from  its  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country  while 
arbitration  is  still  untried. 

1 perceive,  sir,  that  the  brief  time  allowed  us  in 
debate  will  compel  me  to  deal  in  the  most  summa- 
ry way  with  these  propositions  and  that  I must  look 
to  other  opportunities  for  doing  full  justice  either  to 
them  or  to  myself.  Let  me  hasten,  however,  to  do 
them  whatjusuce  I may. 

There  are  three  distinct  views  in  which  this  ques- 
tion may  be  presented  as  one  peculiarly  for  negotia- 
tion and  compromise.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
character  of  the  subject  matter  ot  the  controversy. 
Unquestionably  Lliere  may  be  rights  and  claims  not 
ol  a nature  to  admit  of  compromise,  and  as  to  which 
there  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  relinquish- 
ment on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  a conflict  is  inevi- 
table. 1 may  allude  to  t he  impressment  of  our  sea- 
men as  an  example— a practice  which  could  not  be 
renewed  by  Great  Britain  at  any  moment,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  without  producing  immediate 
hostilities.  But  here  we  have  as  the  bone  of  our 
contention  a vast  and  vacant  territory,,  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  both  countries,  entirely  capable 
of  division;  and  the  loss  of  any  part,  1 had  almost 
said  of  trie  whole,  of  which  would  not  be  of  the 
smallest  practical  moment  to  either  of  them — a ter- 
ritory the  sovereignty  of  which  might  remain  in 
abeyance  for  a halt  century  longer  without  serious 
inconvenience  or  detri  .>ent  to  any  body,  and  in  refe- 
rence to  which  there  is  certainly  not  the  slightest 
pretence  of  a necessity  for  summary  or  precipitate 
action.  Wi!  need  ports  on  the  Pacific.  As  to  land, 
we  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  unoccupied  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains.  What  a spectacle  it 


prelend  that  it  is  free  from  all  difficulty  or  doubt?- 
YVho  would  take  an  acre  of  land  upon  such  a title 
as  an  investment,  without  the  warranty  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  two  regiments  of  r tie  nen  for 
which  your  bill  provides?  Oi  what  is  the  title  made 
up?  Vague  traditions  of  settlement,  musty  records 
of  old  voyages,  conflicting  claims  oi  discovery,  dis- 
puted principles  of  public  la w,  acknowledged  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  aboriginal  occupants,  these  are 
elements  out  of  which  our  clear  and  indisputable  title 
is  compounded.  1 declare  to  you,  sir,  that  as  often 
as  I thread  the  mazes  of  this  controversy  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a dispute  as  to  the  relative  rights  ol"  two 
parlies  to  a territory,  to  which  neither  of  them  has 
any  real  right  whatever;  and  I should  hardly  blame 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  for  insisting  on  com- 
ing in  for  a scot  and  lot  in  the  partition  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly, ii  we  should  be  so  false  to  our  character  as 
civilized  nations  as  to  fight  about  it,  the  rest  of 
Christendom  would  be  justified,  if  they  had  the  pow- 
er, in  treating  us  as  we  have  always  treated  the  sa- 
vage tribes  of  our  continent,  and  turning  us  both  out 
altogether. 

YVhy,  look  at  a single  fact  in  the  history  of  this 
controversy.  In  1818  we  thought  our  title  to  Oregon 
as  clear  and  as  unquestionable  as  we  think  it  now. — 
We  proposed  then  to  divide  it  wiih  Great  Britain 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  third  party  in 
interest.  Yet  at  that  very  moment  Spain  was  in 
possession  ol  those  rights  of  discovery  which,  since 
they  were  transferred  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Florida, 
we  consider  as  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  our 
whole  case.  It  is  a most  notable  incident  that  in  the 
discussions  of  1818  not  a word  was  said  in  regard 
either  to  the  rights  of  Spam  or  to  the  Noolka  con 
vention.  Yet  now  Groat  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  found  placing  their  pr.ncipal  reliance  on 
these  two  sources  of  title  Is  there  not  enough  in 
this  historical  fact  to  lead  us  to  distrust  our  own 
judgment  and  our  own  concluions,  and  to  warn  us  of 
the  danger  of  fixing  our  views  so  exclusively  on  our 
own  real  or  imagined  wants  or  interests  as  to  over- 
look the  rights  ot  others. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I Ii  > eslly  tlimk, 
upon  as  dispassionate  a review  of  the  correspondence 
as  I am  capable  of,  that  the  American  title  to  Ore- 
gon is  Uie  best  now  in  existence.  Bui  1 honestly 
think  also  that  the  whole  character  of  ihe  title  is  too 
confused  and  complicated  tujuslily  any  uroilrary  and 
exclusive  assertions  ol  right,  and  that  a compromise 
of  the  question  is  every  vvay  consistent  with  reason, 
interest,  and  honor. 

There  is  one  element  in  our  title,  however,  which 
I confess  that  1 have  not  named,  and  to  which  1 may 
not  have  done  entire  justice.  I mean  that  new  re- 
velation of  right  which  has  been  designated  as  Ihe 
right  of  our  manifest  destiny  to  spread  over  this  continent. 
it  has  been-  openly  avowed  in  a leading  administra- 
tion journal  that  this,  after  all,  is  our  best  and  strong- 
est title;  one  so  clear,  so  pre  eminent,  and  so  indis- 
putable, that  if  Great  Britain  had  all  our  other 
lilies  in  addition  to  her  own,  they  would  weigh  no- 
thing against  it.  Tile  right  of  our  manifest  destiny! 
There  is  a right  for  a new  chapter  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions; or  rather  ior  the  special  laws  of  our  own 
country;  for  I suppose  the  right  of  a manifest  des- 
tiny to  spread,  will  not  be  admitted  to  exist  in  any 
nation  except  the  universal  Yaikej  nation!  Tho 
right  of  our  manifest  destiny,  Mr.  Speaker,  reminds 
me  of  another  source  of  title  which  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing placed  beside  it.  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  ail 
know,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  laid 
claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  whole  northern  con- 
tinent of  America.  Francis  I.  is  related  to  nave  re-* 
piied  to  this  pretension  that  he  should  like  to  see  the 
clause  in  Mam's  Will  in  which  their  exclusive  title 
was  found.  Now,  sir,  l look  for  an  early  reproduc- 
tion of  this  idea.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  due  search 
be  made  a copy  of  this  primeval  instrument,  with 
a clause  giving  us  the  whole  of  Oregon,  can  be  hunt- 
ed up.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  that  same  illi 
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nois  cave  in  which  < lie  Mormon  ^Testament  has  bean 
discovered.  I commend  the  subject  to  t he  attention 
of  those  in  that  neighborhood,  and  » ill  promi-e  to 
withdraw  all  my  opposition  to  giving  notice  or  taking 
possession  whenever  the  right  ol  onr  manifest  destiny 
can  he  forfeited  by  the  provisions  of  our  great  first 
parent’’  will. 

Mi.  Spi.ker,  there  is  a third,  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a ‘till  more  conclusive  reason  for  regarding 
this  qne  -iioii  as  one  for  negotiation  and  compromise. 

I refer  to  its  history,  and  to  the  admission  nn  both 
sides  whirh  'h  it  hi-tory  contains.  For  thirty  years 
tins  question  I : veil  considered  and  treated  a9  one 
not  ot  lilie,  hut  of  boundary.  To  run  a boundary 
line  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  ocean — this  ha9 
been  the  avowed  object  of  each  successive  negotia- 
tion. It  has  been  so  treated  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  ami  Mr.  Rush,  and  by  all 
other  American  statesmen  who  have  treated  it  at  all. 
Offers  of  compromise  and  arrangement  have  been 
repeatedly  made  on  both  sides  on  this  basis.  Three 
times  we  have  ottered  to  Great  Britain  to  divide 
with  her  on  the  49 1 h parallel  of  latitude,  and  to  give 
her  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  into  the  bargain. 
Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Buchanan  themselves  have  acted 
upon  tiie  same  principle  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
final  abrupt  termination  of  ihe  negotiation.  They 
have  ottered  • again  to  make  the  49tll  parallel  the 
boundary  line  between  the  possessions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  tiie  United  Slates  in  tile  northwestern  terri- 
tory. With  what  f 3re,  then,  can  we  now  turn  round 
and  declare  that  there  is  no  boundary  line  to  be  run, 
nothing  to  negotiate  about,  and  that  any  suc.li  course 
would  involve  a cession  and  surrender  of  American 
soil!  Such  a course  would  be  an  impeachment  of 
the  conduct  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  whose 
names  i have  mentioned.  It  implies  an  imputation 
upon  tiie  present  president  of  the  United  States  and 
his  secretary  of  state.  And,  explain  it  as  we  may, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  and  offen- 
sive assumption  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Sir,  1 am  glad  to  perceive  that  the  language  of 
the  president’s  message  is  in  some  degree  conforma- 
ble to  th is  view.  He  tells  us  that  the  hislory  of  the 
negotiation  thus  far  “affords  satisfactory  evidence,” 
not  that  no  compromise  ought  to  be  made,  but  that 
“no  compromise  which  the  United  Stales  ought  to 
accept  can  be  effected.” 

And  this  brings  ine  to  another  of  my  propositions.  I 
lake  ssue  with  the  message  on  this  point.  I deny  that 
the  rejection  of  the  precise  offer  which  was  made  to 
Great  Britain  last  summer  has  furnished  satisfactory  e- 
vidence  that  no  compromise  which  the  United  Slates 
ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  Certainly,  I i egret  that 
Grta'  Britain  did  not  accept  that  offer.  Certainly,  [ think  ! 
that  this  question  might  fairly  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  I 
tiie  49, h parallel;  and  I believe  sincerely  that,  if  precipi- 
tate and  ofLusive  steps  he  not  taken  on  our  part,  the 
question  will  he  settled  on  that  basis.  But  there  may  be 
hide  deviations  from  that  line  required  to  make  it  accep- 
table to  Great  Britain;  and,  if. so,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate 
in  making  them.  I deny  that  the  precise  oSer,  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  the  only  one  which  the  United  States  ought 
to  accept  lor  die  sake  ot  peace.  Sucli  a suggestion  is  an 
impeachment  of  ihe  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  men  by 
no  means  his  inferiors  who  have  marie  other  and  more 
liberal  offers.  1 think  that  we  ought  to  accept  a com- 
promise at  least  as  favorable  to  Gieat  Britain  as  we  have 
three  times  proposed  to  her.  ii  we  are  unwilling  to  give 
her  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  we  should  provide 
some  equivalent  lor  it.  II  the  question  is  to  be  amf-ably 
settled,  n must  he  settled  on  terms  consistent  with,  the 
honor  of  both  parties.  And  nobody  can  imagine  that 
Great  Britain  will  regard  it  as  consistent  with  her  honor 
to  take  a line  less  favorable  to  her  interests  than  that 
which  she  lias  three  dines  declined  within  tiie  last  thirty 
years.  Let  me  say,  however,  in  regard  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Columbia,  that,  if  I understand  it  aright,  it  is  of 
very  little  importance  whether  we  give  it  or  withhold  it, 
as  the  river  is  believed  not  to  he  navigable  at  all  where  it 
is  struck  by  die  forty- ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  I trust 
that  we  shall  not  add  filly  tu  crime,  by  going  to  war  ra- 
ther titan  yield  the  navigation  ol  an  unuavigable  riv'Lr. 

And  litre,  sir.  I have  a word  to  say  in  reference  to  a 
remark  matin  by  the  honorable  member  from  New'  York 
who  lias  jus;  taken  his  seat,  (Mr.  Preston  King.)  1 un- 
derstood him  tosiy  that  the  Administration,  in  making 
tiie  offer  ot  i iie  4VJ , h parallel  to  Great  Britain  during  tile 
last  summer,  did  it  with  tiie  perfect  understanding  that 
ii  would  be  rejected.  I appeal  to  the  honorable  member 
to  say  whether  I nave  quoted  him  correctly; 

Mr.  King.  I said  I had  beard  it,  and  believed  it  to 
be  so. 

Mr.  JVinthrop.  There  is  an  admission  to  which  I 
wish  loculi  tiie  solemn  attention  ot  the  house  and  of'  the 
country.  I trust  in  Heaven  that  the  honorable  member 
is  mistaken.  I trust,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  that 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  wiil  ob- 
tain official  authority  io  coni  rad  ict  tins  siateme  t. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  1 will  not  wait  for  any  authority. 

I deny  ii  most  unqualifiedly. 

Mr.  P.  King,  i have  no  other  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject than  public  rumor,  and  this  1 believe  to  be  cor- 
rect. 


Mr  JVinthrop.  I'  cannot  be  t'orrec.  W i , f 
an  Admiiiisirapon  are  you  suppnriing  if  von  r u in-lu  - 
ilietn  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  such  gross  tliipli 
i'iiy  in  the  face  of  the  world,  in  order  to  furni’h  them 
selves  with  a pretext  for  war?  I would  not  have  heard 
their  enemy  siigoest  sin-li  an  idea. 

Mr,  P.  King,  (Mr.  W.  again  yiclrin  g the  flow  fir  ex- 
planation .)  Any  man  ol  common  sens-c  might  have 
known  that  such  a proposition  to  die  Bri'is.i  gnv-'nimen t 
would  be  rejected,  as  it  has  been,  without  even  he i ijj  re- 
mined  across  the  water. 

Mr.  Winthrop.  Belter  and  better.  Ii  hank  the  hono- 
rable member  even  more  for  the  admission  he  lias  now 
made. 

Mr.  P . King.  You  are  welcome  to  it. 

Mr.  JVinthrop.  I am  under  no  particular  oiiliga  lion 
to  vindicate  (lie  course"  of  the  present  Administration. 
But,  as  an  American  citizen,  without  reg  ird  to  party, 
and  with  a single  eye  to  the  honour  of  my  country,  I 
would  indignantly  repel  tiie  idea  that  our  government, 
in  whosesoever  hands  it  might  be,  could  he  guilty  of  so 
scandalous  and  abominable  an  net  ns  that  which  has 
now  been  imputed  to  it  bv  one  of  its  peculiar  defenders. 
But  ihe  honorable  member  admits  that  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  must  have  understood  that  the  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  would  refuse  the  offer  which  was  thus  (hy- 
pocntic  lly,  as  iie  believes)  made,  and 'would  refuse, 
without  even  transmitting  it  across  the  water.  What, 
then,  becomes  ot  all  the  indignation  which  lias  been  ex- 
pressed and  implied  by  ihe  Administration  and  its  friends 
from  tiie  secretatry  of  state  downwards,  ai  the  rej  ctioo, 
and  more  particularly  at  the  manner  of  i ho  rejection  nf 
that  offer?  Why,  it  seems,  after  all,  that  the  honorable 
member  and  myself  are  not  so  very  far  apart.  This  ml 


tiam.  at  Hi  King  of  Holland’s  line  not  being  accept' 
d by  us,  that  he  declined  to  take  any  further  steps 
on  tiie  subject  of  the  riurtlieastern  boundary. 

I cannot  but  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tiie  presi. 
dent,  in  making  up  an  i*sue  before  tiie  civilized 
world,  upon  winch  lie  claims  to  he  relieved  from  all 
responsibility  which  rnav  follow  the  failure  to  settle 
this  question,  has  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  tact  that 
arbitration  on  this  subject  of  Oregon  has  been  once 
solemnly  tendered  to  us  by  Great  Britain.  I am 
willing,  however,  to  put  tiie  very  best  construction 
on  this  omission  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  to 
believe  that  tiie  president  desired  to  leave  himself 
still  uncommitted  upon  tiie  point.  Without  some 
surli  explanation,  it  certainly  has  a most  unfortu- 
nate and  disingenuous  look.  This  omitted  fact  is, 
indeed,  enouglt  to  turn  the  scale  of  the  puhiic  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  issue.  Arbitration  offered  by 
Great  Britain,  and  perseveringly  rejected  by  us, 
leaves  tiie  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  peace* 
upon  our  own  shoulders.  The  administration  can- 
not escape  from  tiie  burden  of  that  responsibility. 

And  a fearful  responsibility  it  is,  both  to  man  and  to 
God! 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  as  the  clock  admo- 
nishes me  I soon  must,  I desire,  to  revert  to  one  or 

two  points  to  which  1 alluded  briefly  at  the  outset. 

I have  already  declared  myself  opposed  to  the  views 
of  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Adams,)  as  to  giv- 
ing tiie  notice  to  Great  Britain.  I honestly  believe 
that  the  termination  of  that  convention  of  joint  oc- 


• . * «o.y  ,.u  upon.  l i IS  nil  ; •-  IOIIM.UC- 

inispion  of  ms  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  view  cupation  (I  call  it  by  tins  name  for  convenience  not 
winch  I have  already  expressed,  that  if  any  compromise  ! perceiving  that  ii  makes  any  material  difference  ™ 
whatever  was  to  be  marie,  (a"d  I rej  uce  to  find  that  ,.*ai  n , „ . i,  r \ uwerencE  as 

even  the  chairman  of  (he  committee  of  foreim  affair*  i • q beloieus)  al  this  r:ioo.er,t,  uri- 

has  'his  morning  emphatically  denominated  hints  If  a i ‘,er  ?XI' 1 ‘"K  c,rr umstances,  and  with  the  vie.v,  which 
compromiser ,)  tiie  rejection  of  this  precise  offer  does  not  !"J  hoi‘oral)le  colleague  lias  expressed,  of  following 
authorize  us  to  leap  at  once  to  tiie  concht.-i  ,n  tb  it  "no  I 11  U|>  O'  Hie  immediate  occupation  of  tiie  whole  of 
compromise,  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  i Oregon,  would  almost  unavoidably  terminate  in 
be  rff  cied."  If  our  government  has  thus  fur  made  no  j wal'-  1 see  no  probable,  ami  hardly  any  possible 
otter,  except  one  which  “any  man  of  c -mmon  sense  j escape  from  such  a consequence.  And  to  wh  it  end 
might  have  known  would  be  rejected  precisely  as  it  has  ! are  we  to  involve  our  country  in  such  a calamity 

f:- 

,t  n , tnee01pTiPrJ°mlie  may  ,ai1'  It  <»ay  I honorable  member  from  /m-  “ 

turn  out  hereafter,  though  I deny  that  it  is  yet  prov- 
ed, that  no  compromise  which  the  United  States 
ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  What  then?  is  there 
no  resort  but  war?  Yes,  yes;  there  is  still  another 
easy  and  obvious  mode  of  averting  that  fearful  al- 
ternative. 1 nr  an  arbitration ; a resort  so  reasonable 
so  just,  so  conformable  to  the  principle  which  go-’  !doin<^? 
verns  us  in  our  daily  domestic  affairs,  socouformab'e 
to  the  spirit  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  that  no 
man  will  venture  to  9ay  one  word  against  it  in  the 
abstract.  But  then  we  can  find  no  impartial  arbiter 
says  the  gentleman;  and,  therefore,  we  w ii i have  no' 
arbitration.  Our  title  is  so  clear  and  so  indisputable 
that  we  can  find  nobody  in  the  wide  world  impartial 
enough  to  give  it  a (air  consideration! 

Sir,  tii is  is  a most  unworthy  pretence;  unworthy 

ns.  and  oil  mmlMmi  i.  • . 


efforts  at  negotiating  a compromise  may  fail,  "it  may  j honorable  member  ^onT^P^uwy 

after,  though  I deny  that  t is  yet  prov-  Ingersoll)  has  said  that  this  conven  on Ss  the  own 
compromise  whtch  the  U,„mH  Sr-.-  child  of  my  honorable  colleague.  It  has  been  tw-ce 

established  under  his  auspices,  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  statesmen  as  patriotic  and  discriini- 
nattng  as  any  who  now  hold  the  helm  of  our  govern- 
ment. What  evil  has  it  done?  What  evil  is  tt  now 


The  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  has 
given  us  a rich  description  of  tiie  rapid  influx  ol  po- 
pulation into  that  territory.  He  lias  presented  us 
with  a lively  picture  of  I know  not  how  many  thou- 
sand women  and  children  on  their  windin'.-  way  to 
this  promised  land  beyond  the  mountains.  Let  them 
go.  God  speed  them!  There  is  nothing  m the  terms 

o'  this  convention  which  impedes  their  passage  nor 

any  tiling  whtch  prevents  us  from  throwing 'over 

Ihpm  trip  nrnfpnhnn  •.  . ® 1 


of  us,  and  offensive  to  ail  mankind. It  is  doing  l ft?3'  TS  W,  " 7 ProJ'cnta.  l,s  throwing 

justice  loom- own  case  and  to  our  own  character  to  j meru.  I a m°  read  v”  tom  t®rrilo',ia|  govern- 

assume  that  ail  the  world  are  prejudiced  against  ik  ^ • ...  J as  Great  Britain  has 

Nothing  but  a consciousness  of  having  given  cau-e  I 7 est.sb  ls  'lnS  our  jurisdiction  there;  and  no 
for  such  a state  of  feelings  could  sKted  hs  i ^ ,°f  who  are  S”inS  there,  or  of 

existence.  The  day  hasten  when  we  c®  Sold  ! TrelnV'^f ? h’ S ^ ^ t0  ^rther 
up  our  heads  and  appeal  confidently,  not  merely  for  ! ii,„P  t-  7h  best  IrUerests  of  both  parties,  on 

j»“-.  « <*  *11  JMZPJk  W*!*  G.„\i,- 


- ‘ r ri  UIGIGI\  JUT 

just, ci,  but  for  sympathy  and  succor,  if  they  were 
needed,  to  more  than  one  gallant  and  generous  na- 
tion. We  may  do  so  again,  if  we  wiil  not  wantonly 

mitp..,rn  ikn  ~ I : . t’  . I.  . • -i-  . ' 


- --  - ~ v -v.v-11  piuLccunjff.  u-entle- 
men  talk  about,  following  up  this  notice  by  takmv  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  territory.  This  is  somier 
said  than  done.  What  if  Great  Britain  should  hap- 


outrage  the  feelings  of  the  civilized  world.  For  oen  f7et  the' t ,7  • , 

myself,  there  is  no  monarch  in  Europe  to  whom  1 I £ thin^wo Sd  not  he' * “V"  ‘T*’  P,’oceetJin6?  Such 

should  fear  to  submit  this  question.  The  King  of ! nt  ? ,7  d 1 7 tter  of  ver>’  great  astonish- 
France,  the  King  of  Prussia?  the  Emperor  of  Russta  7ovL i s,  and"  h n *'ememb7'  Ceierit^  in  s"ch 
either  of  them  would  bring  to  it  intelligence  imn  irti  enlests,  and  her  power  to  sustain  them  when 
ahty,  and  ability.  But, “if  there  be°a  jea3  of  bem,  waU  Wnere  Sh'JU,d  be  Would  there 
crowned  beads,  why  not  propose  a commission  of  i Amt  whit  mu 

civilians?  If  you  will  put  no  trust  in  princes  there  ! 7 $ ‘ be  he  oonsequences  of  a war 

ate  profound  jurists,  accomplished  historian*  men  i , nCh  clrcu,rlslanceS  the  consequences,  not 
of  learning,  /htiosophy,  and'  science,  otTbrnh’^  K TT  ^ ‘“7*’  m*,1  Up°"  ^ ” 
ol  the  water,  Horn  whom  a tribunal  might  be  con-  r 1 or7  but  what  would  he  the 

- — 1 J ’ coii’i. qunces  so  far  merely  as  Oregon  itself  is  con 

PdritPi!/  Tim  ~ . . . . . ° 


> 1 ‘uuuat  fiilglll  UL  COI1- 

stilutea,  whose  decision  upon  any  question  would 
command  universal  confidence  and  respect.  The 
venerable  Gallatin,  (to  name  no  oilier  American 
name,)  to  whose  original  exposition  of  this  question 
we  owe  almost  all  that  is  valuable  i , tiie  papers  bv 
which  our  title  has  since  been  enforced,  would  add 
the  crowning  grace  to  his  long  life  of  patriotic  ser- 
vice by  representing  his  country  once  more  in  a tri 
b'unal  to  which  her  honor,  her  interests,  and  her 


corned?  The  cry  is  now  “the  whole  o7oregonmr 
none,  and  eclio  would  answer,  under  sucli  circum- 
stances, “non,/”  1 see  not  how  any  man  [n  hi, 

senses  can  resist  the  conviction  that,  whatever  com- 
pensation we  migiit  console  ourselves  with  bv  a cut 
out  ol  Canada,  or  by  the  whole  of  Canada-under 
whatever  cu cumstances  of  success  we  miMit  carry 
on  the  war  m other  quarters  of  the  world  or  of  our 
con tirien  , ^the  adoption  of  such  a course  would  re- 


peace might  safely  be  entrusted.  At  any  rate  let  snh  !n7h„  ^ af!0Pt,“n  oi'  such  a course  would  re- 
us not  reject  the  idea  of  arbitration  in  th/  ab‘ti’ac7  i ’ Th!T?  !“‘e  ^ °f  lhe  M of  thal 
and,  if  U,e  terms  cannot  be  agreed  upon  afterwards’  r ■ , ®asl’  13  °'vn  horiesl  “pinion, 

we  shall  have  some  apology  lor  not  submitting  to  it’  tion  to  l ler’’  t0-  0reSon-  w'‘h  every  disposi- 

n-eeral  .Ineb.nn  ci-  .. m , lo  U'  i l|on  to  maintain  our  just  rights  to  that  territory 

wilh  the  most  sincere  riesirp.  tu  , ■ 


auiuimuii 

General  Jackson,  sir,  did  not  retrard  arhiir^ti  r»  .-v  r .l  , ''VA*  * 

measure  unfit  either  lor  him  or  his  country  to  udopt  the  S'rnCer?  d®sire  lo  see  that  territory  in 

Indeed,  .8  is  well  understood  that  he  was  so  i„ufg-  J occuov  7"  whe7h  °Urf,0lv'n  PeoPle  ^ desire 

<6  i to  occupy  it—  whether  hereafter  as  an  independent 
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nation,  as  was  originally  suggested  by  a distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  and  more 
recently  by  a no  less  distinguished  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  or  as  a portion  of  our 
own  wide-spread  and  glorious  republic— I am  op- 
posed to  the  steps  which  are  now  about  to  be  so  hot- 
ly pursued. 

Sir,  I feel  that  I have  a right  to  express  something 
more’ than  an  ordinary  interest  in  this  matter.— 
There  is  no  heller  element  in  our  title  to  Oregon 
than  that  which  has  been  contributed  by  Boston  en- 
terprise. You  may  talk  about  the  old  navigators  of 
Spain,  and  the  Florida  treaty,  and  the  settlement  at 
Astoria,  and  the  survey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  you  all  come  back,  for  your 
best  satisfaction,  to  “Auld  Robin  Gray”  in  'he  end. 
Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  the  good  ship  Co- 
lumbia, gave  you  your  earliest  righs  of  foothold  upon 
that  soil. 

1 have  seen,  within  a few  months  past,  the  last 
survivor  of  his  hardy  crew,  still  living  in  a green 
old  age,  and  exhibiting  with  a pride  a few  original 
sketches  of  some  of  the  scenes  ot  that  now  memora- 
ble voyage.  My  constituents  feel  some  pride  in  their 
connexion  with  the  title  to  this  territory.  But  in 
their  name  I protest  against  the  result  of  their  peace- 
ful enterprise  being  turned  to  the  account  of  an  uri 
necessary  amt  destructive  war.  I protest  against  the 
pure  current  of  the  river  which  they  discovered, 
and  to  which  their  ship  has  given  its  noble  name,  be- 
ing wantonly  stained  with  either  American  or  Bri- 
tish blood! 

But  while  I am  thus  opposed  to  war  for  Oregon, 
or  to  any  measures  which,  in  my  judgment,  arc 
likely  to  lead  to  war,  1 shall  withhold  no  vote  from 
any  measures  which  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion may  bring  forward  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. Whether  the  bill  be  for  two  regiments  or  for 
twenty  regiments,  it  shall  pass  for  all  me.  To  Ihe 
last  tile,  to  the  utmost  fuilhiiig,  they  shall  have  men 
ana  money  for  the  pnblic  protection.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  about  such  a state  of  things 
shall  be  theirs,  and  theirs  only.  Tliey  can  prevent 
it  if  they  please.  The  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
honor  of  the  country  are  still  entirely  compatible 
with  each  other.  The  Oregon  question  is  still  per- 
fectly susceptible  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  I 
rejoice  to  believe  that  it  may  still  be  so  adjusted.— 
We  have  had  omens  of  peace  in  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol  if  none  in  this.  But,  if  war  comes,  the 
administration  must  take  the  responsibility  for  all  its 
guilt  and  all  its  disgrace. 

Mr.  Owen  next  spoke.  Mr.  O.  said  that  two  years 
ago  he  had  here  offered  a resolution  directing  the 
notice  to  be  given  to  Great  Britain;  and  because  he 
was  satisfied  that  that  convention  was  an  instrument 
under  which  England  was  operating  to  our  great  in- 
jury Its  practical  result  was  that  no  Americans 
had  settled  north  of  the  Columbia  however  inclined 
so  to  do,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  busied  themselves  in  taking  care  that  they 
should  not  there  settle.  The  company  used  not  arms 
it  is  true,  but  other  active  influences  that  had  been 
equally  and  more  effectual.  There  is  not  one  harbor 
from  Cape.  Flattery  at  49°  down  to  the  42°.  Hence 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Great  Britain  was  op- 
posed to  our  extension  north  of  49°.  She  was  con- 
tending for  not  her  honor  but  for  her  maritime  and 
commercial  throne.  Mr.  O.  differed  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  (Mr.  King,)  and  believed 
that  the  president’s  faith  was  not  to  be  questioned  in 
having  offered  the  49th  parallel.  He  had  done  it  in 
deference  to  the  action  of  his  predecessors,  and  in 
deference  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  said  that  peace  was  in  itself,  in  its  o.vn 
nature,  an  honor.  Mr.  O.  thought  there  was  no 
better  friend  to  peace  than  he  himself;  but  there 
might  be  a peace  in  itself  disgracelul  and  in  its  con- 
sequences worse  than  war.  11  war  ensued  it  would 
not  be  the  effect  of  giving  the  notice  to  Great  Britain 
for  termination  ol  the  convention.  In  1790  Spain 
had  offered  to  settle  the  Nootka  controversy  by  arbi- 
tration, and  to  leaie  the  selection  ol  the  arbitrator 
to  Great  Britain.  But  Great  Britain  had  declined 
the  offer,  alleging  that  wherever  she  had  rights  she 
would  herself  assert  and  maintain  them.  Mr.  O.  is 
in  favor  of  applying  the  principle  back  in  this  case 
to  herself. 

Mr.  Balcer,  of  Illinois,  next  spoke,  and  maintained 
that  he  was  for  the  whole  of  Oregon — ours  by  every 
right,  every  grain  of  sand  that  sparkled  in  her  moon- 
light and  every  pebble  on  its  wave  worn  strand,  ll 
was  ours,  all  ours;  ours  by  treaty,  ours  by  discovery. 
Some  sneers,  said  Mr.  B. , have  been  cast  upon  what 
is  called  the  right  of  destiny.  But  Mr.  B.  held  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  the  manifest  destiny  of  a 
nation,  and  lie  doubted  not  but  that  the  pilgrim  an- 
cestors of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Winthrop)  had  in 
their  day  beheld  in  “wraptdream  and  solemn  vision” 


all  that,  the  sight  of  which  now  made  our  hearts  to 
glow.  And  he  must  be  poor  in  discernment  who 
cannot  see  that  such  a country  as  ours,  with  twenty 
millions  of  people  is  possessed  of  a destiny  of  free- 
dom, of  wealth  and  of  power,  to  which  he  cannot 
shut  his  eyes,  and  which,  if  applied  to  the  Oregon 
question  deserves  something  better  of  a reply  than  a 
sneer.  Reasons  now  exist  why  we  must  refuse  to 
Great  Britain  what"  we  offered  to  her  in  1818  and 
1824.  We  have  a desliny  to  fulfill.  President  Mon- 
loe  had  declared  it  in  his  message  of  1823;  Mr. 
Webster  had  glanced  at  it  in  his  speech  on  the  Pana- 
ma question  when  he  said  that  Cuba  was  not  ours, 
and  we  did  not  want  it,  but  that  if  any  European 
power  should  lake  forcible  possession  of  it,  the  world 
would  pronounce  such  an  act  an  aggression  on  our 
rights.  And  England  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  seize  | 
Cuba  or  hold  Oregon,  because  we,  Ihe  people  of  the 
United  States  had  spread,  were  spreading,  and  in- 
tended to  spread,  and  should  spread,  and  go  on  spread- 
ing. We  have  a right  to  look  to  the  future  and  make 
it  a rule  for  the  present.  What  had  England  to  do 
with  Oregon?  What  did  she  want  with  it?  For  his 
own  part,  Mr.  B.  had  not  much  regard  for  musty  re- 
cords and  old  voyages  of  old  sea  captains,  or  ariti- 
q aled  Spanish  treaties,  because  we  had  a higher  and 
better  title  under  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
No  other  nation  can  tie  allowed  to  interfere  with 
Oregon  consistently  with  our  safety.  Our  national 
safety  demands  that  England  shall  not  he  allowed  to 
augment  her  military  command  on  all  of  our  fron- 
tiers and  even  on  our  own  territory.  Negotiation  is 
now  suspended:  Mr.  B.  trusts  Britain  will  not 

think  proper  to  go  to  war  to  extend  her  dominions 
over  our  shores,  but  if  she  will,  then  that  no  peace 
may  ensue  while  she  shall  continue  to  have  a single 
foothold  on  our  continent.  Mr.  B.  is  in  favor  of 
peace,  but  not  of  any  peace  to  be  attended  with  dis- 
graceful concession.  Oregon  must  never  be  given 
up.  For  himself  he  is  no  friend  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  if  his  word  could  effect  it,  Mr.  Polk  would 
go  out  of  office  to-morrow.  Pie  would  be  glad  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  inform  him  if  ne- 
gotiations are  now  closed  or  not?  [Mr.  Douglas  said, 
“They  are  closed.”]  Then  Mr.  B.  said  that  he 
wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Ore- 
gon bill.  Mr.  B.  will  not  vote  for  any  increase  of 
our  present  army  before  he  shall  learn  from  the 
president  himself  that  Ihere  is  a necessity  for  it. 


Mr.  McDowell  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMANDING 
GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY. 


DOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army, 
Washington,  Nov  20,  1845. 

Sir:  As  Ihe  basis  of  this  annual  report,  I have  the 
honor  to  submit  tabular  views  of  the  army: 

A.  Organization  of  the  army,  as  established  by  law; 

•B.  General  return  (or  actual  number  of  the  army;) 

C,  D,  E,  F.  Distribution  of  the  army,  territorially; 
and  ' 

G.  Exhibit  of  enlistments. 

The  Indian  frontiers  continue  in  an  unusual  state 
of  tranquillity.  Within  the  year  there  has  been  no 
field  operation,  but  many  precautionary  expeditions 
and  movements  of  troops. 

An  expedition  under  Colonel  Kearney,  with  five 
companies  of  his  regiment,  (1st  dragoons,)  along 
the  route  of  Oregon  emigration  to  the  South  Pass  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  back  by  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  road  of  the  Sarila  Fe  traders,  has 
been  made  with  extraordinary  despatch  and  suc- 
cess. He  set  out  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the 
Missouri,  May  the  18th,  and  returned  the  19th  of 
August — having  marched  2,200  miles  in  99  days. — 
Colonel  Kearney’s  interesting  report,  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  journals  kept,  illustrated  by  a map  of 
the  whole  route,  are  annexed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
his  officers  and  men  entered  upon  the  expedition 
with  spirit,  and  conducted  themselves  throughout 
with  credit.  The  great  number  of  Indians  passed, 
in  that  wide  circuit,  must  have  been  powerfully  im- 
pressed with  the  vigor,  alertness,  and  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  troops,  as  well  as  by  the  wise  and  hu- 
mane admonitions  of  the  commander. 

Colonel  Kearney,  well  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
ests, temper,  and  affinities  of  those  wild  Indians, 
does  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  any  ad- 
vanced military  post  on  the  Oregon  or  Sante  Fe 
routes,  but  rather  biennial  or  triennial  cavalry  ex- 
peditions, like  the  one  he  has  so  ably  conducted. 

Another  detachment  of  the  same  regiment,  under 
Captain  Sumner,  consisting  of  his  own  and  Captain 
Allen’s  companies,  was  in  ttie  saddle  during  the  same 
period.  These  companies,  from  the  Des  Moines 


and  Turkey  rivers,  look  a northerly  direction;  cross- 
ed the  St.  Peter’s,  and  ascended  its  left  bank  to  the 
Lac  Qiti  Parle  (in  this  river)  north  of  the  45th  paral- 
lel of  latitude.  Captain  Sumner  held  many  impres- 
sive councils  or  talks  with  half-breeds,  and  other  In- 
dians who  reside  within  the  British  line,  but  who 
come  south,  every  summer,  in  search  of  game;  be- 
sides seizing,  for  trial  in  the  civil  courts,  several 
former  offenders  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  whose 
homes  are  within  our  limits.  No  doubt  this  expedi- 
tion has  also  done  much  good,  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  its  commander,  officers,  and  men.  1 annex  Cap- 
tain Sumner’s  report. 

’ The  movements  of  troops  in  the  direction  of  Texas 
have  been  numerous.  There  are  now  in  that  coun- 
try detachments  from  the  four  regiments  of  artille- 
ry; the  whole  of  the  2d  dragoons,  the  3d,  4th,  5th, 
7th,  and  8 1 h regiments  of  infantry,  which  (about 
4,000  men)  compose  the  army  of  occupation,  under 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Taylor,  an  officer  of  high 
merit.  What  detachments  he  may  have  made  from 
Corpus  Christi,  or  what  provisional  posts  occupied, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  war  department,  time 
has  not  yet  permitted  us  to  learn.  But  from  his 
known  character,  that  of  his  general  staff,  com- 
manders of  corps,  officers,  and  men,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  army  of  occupation  will  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  any  defensive  exigency  likely  to  occur  in 
that  quarter. 

To  supply  the  troops  sent  into  Texas  many  of  our 
principal  frontiers,  Atlantic  and  inland,  have  been 
disfurnished  in  the  whole,  or  in  great  part,  of  their 
USU3 1 peace  garrisons.  For  example,  from  Lake 
Champlain,  around  by  the  Saint  John’s  and  Passa- 
maquoddy,  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  not  a com- 
pany" has  been  left,  and  a single  regiment  (the  2d  in- 
fantry) has  been  extended  from  that  lake  to  Copper 
Harbor,  half  way  up  Lake  Superior — a distance, 
following  the  frontiers,  of  more  than  1,300  miles. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  our  extended  frontiers  to 
the  northwest,  west,  and  southwest,  and  without  re- 
ference to  any  immediate  danger  of  war,  Indian  or 
foreign,  I beg  to  recommend  a small  augmentation  of 
our  regular  forces  for  the  ordinary  service  of  those 
frontiers.  This  may  be  attained  by  new  regiments 
— say  one  of  artillery  and  three  of  infantry — which 
would  add  to  the  establishment  142  officers  and  2,114 
enlisted  men,  (including  non-commissioned  offioers, 
;)  or — 

By  adding  10  privates  to  each  company  of  dra- 
goons, (now  50  privates  each,)  and  20  privates  to 
each  company  of  artillery  and  infantry,  (now  42 
privates  each.)  of  the  present  establishment,  we 
should  have  a total  increase  (by  this  plan)  for  20 
companies  of  dragoons,  40  of  artillery,  and  80  of  in- 
fantry, r.f  2,000  privates — without  the  addition  of  a 
regiment,  or  of  one  non-commissioned  officer,  musi- 
cian, or  artificer.  See  organization  (table]  of  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  Slates,  Army  Register. — 
But,  in  this  case,  an  additional  subaltern  (21  lieu- 
tenant) to  each  company  of  dragoons  and  infantry 
(100)  would  be  necessary.  There  are,  at  present, 
about  95  brevet  second  lieutenants  (graduates  of  the 
Military  Academy — strangely  called  supernumerary 
by  act  of  April  29,  1812,  sec.  4)  attached  to  compa- 
nies, and  doing  duty  with  them.  These  officers 
would  be  absorbed,  by  promotion,  should  this  second 
plan  of  augmentation  be  carried  out,  and  the  future 
supernumerary  or  brevet  2d  lieutenants  (graduates 
of  the  academy)  be  kept  down,  for  a series  of  years, 
to  a small  number — not  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply three  officers  constancy  on  duty  with  each  com- 
pany, and  to  give  others  for  staff  and  detached  du- 
ties which  the  progress  of  the  service  will,  in  five  or 
seven  years,  certainly  demand. 

Exclusive  of  commissioned  officers,  the  peace  es- 
tablishment was — from  1808  to  1812,  9,128  men; 
from  1815  lo  1821,  11,596;  and  at  the  date  of  the 
last  reduciion,  in  1842,  11,510;  since  that  reduction, 
as  at  present,  7,873. 

With  the  larger  augmentation,  suggested  above — 
2,600  privates — the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
all  other  pnlisled  men  would  then  stand  10,483;  a 
strength  less  than  that  of  either  1821  or  1842. 

It  wiil  have  been  seen,  in  the  second  plan  above, 
that  I have  proposed  an  addition  of  10  privates  to 
each  company  of  dragoons,  and  of  20  to  each  com- 
pany of  artillery  and  infantry  only.  There  is  no  pe- 
culiar fitness  in. those  respective  numbers.  All  com- 
panies in  war,  oi  on  the  near  approach  of  war,  are 
generally  carried  up  to  about  100  privates  each;  and 
no  matter  what  ttie  limit  of  law,  the  number  will 
always  fall  from  10  to  2b  per  centum  below,  from  the 
fear  of  enlisting  even  one  man  beyond  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Our  present  skeleton  army  may,  then,  without  an 
additional  regiment,  and  by  the  mere  addition  of 
privates,  be  augmented  7,960  men,  (more  than  dou- 
bled)— making  a total  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
&c.,  &c.,  of  15,843. 
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I offer  but  elements.  It  is  for  higher  authorities 
to  determine  the  extent  (if  any)  and  mode  of  aug- 
mentation. But  I may  add  that  companies  with  but 
42  privates  cannot  be  isolated,  (as  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  the  frontiers  60  frequently  requires,)  anti 
hence  are  often  doubled,  to  garrison  even  some  of 
the  smaller  posts. 

I beg  also  to  recommend,  for  service  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  elsewhere,  the  creation  of  a 
company  of  100  enlisted  men,  like  that  formerly 
styled,  a company  of  bombardiers,  sappers,  and  miners," 
by  the  “act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps 
of  engineers,”  (sec.  1)  approved  April  29,  1812. — 
That  company  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  engin 
eers,  and  habitually  kept  on  duty  at  the  academy. — 
It  unfortunately  was  abolished  by  the  act  for  redu- 
cing the  army  in  1821,  after  acquiring  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  Niagara  campaign  of  1814,  under 
Captain  D.  B.  Douglass,  of  the  engineers,  since  pro- 
fesso  of  engineering.  No  new  commissioned  officer 
would  be  be  needed  with  the  company,  as  it  would 
properly,  as  before,  be  officered  from  the  corps  of 
engineers. 

The  want  of  such  company  at  the  academy,  for 
the  practical  exemplification,  on  the  ground,  of  the 
art  of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  inclu- 
ding saps  and  mines,  is  universally  felt  in  the  army. 

1 venture  once  more  respectfully  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  a retreat  or  asylum  for  the  worn-out  or  decay- 
ed rank  and  file  of  the  army.  'Phe  subject  has  been 
twice  reported  upon  favorably,  with  bills,  by  com- 
mittees on  military  affairs  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. S ee  report  No.  74,  24  session  2Gth  congress, 
and  report  No.  109,  2d  session  28th  congress.  If  the 
want  can  only  be  placed  fully  before  congress,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  success,  as  the  asylum 
would  impose  no  burden  on  the  treasury,  but  be  sup- 
ported from  the  army  itself,  in  deductions,  fines,  and 
reversions. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  with  high  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
Hon.  Wm.L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war. 

Report  of  a summer  campaign  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
fyc.,  in  1845. 

Head  quarters  1st  Regiment  Diagoons, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  15,  1845. 

Sir:  The  marches  pointed  out  in  the  instructions 
to  me  from  your  office,  of  April  9th,  have  been  per- 
formed. The  journal  report,  by  Adjutant  Turner, 
1st  dragoons,  and  the  map  of  the  country  over 
which  we  passed,  drawn  by  Lieutenant  Franklin,  to 
pographical  engineers,  being  now'  completed,  are  en- 
closed herewith.  They  render  any  other  than  a brief 
report  from  me  unnecessary. 

On  the  18th  May  I left  Fort  Leavenworth,  being 
in  command  ol  five  companies  of  my  regiment,  each 
50  strong,  well  mounted  and  equipped  for  any  ser- 
vice; each  dragoon  having  his  proper  arms — a sabre, 
carbine,  and  pistol.  Two  mountain  howitzers  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear  of  the  eolumn.  The  officers  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  were  Colonel  Kearny, 
Surgeon  De  Camp,  Captain  McKissack,  (assistant 
quartermaster,)  Lieutenant  Franklin,  (topographical 
engineers,)  Lieutenant  Turner,  (adjutant  of  regi- 
ment,) Lieutenant  Carlelon,  (assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence.)  With  company  A,  were  Captain 
Eustis,  Lieutenant  Ewell — with  C,  Captain  Moore, 
Lieutenant  Smith — with  F,  Lieutenants  Kearney, 
Stanton — with  G,  Capt.  Burgwin,  Lieutenant  Love 
— with  K,  Captain  Cooke,  Lieutenant  Hammond. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  was  our  guide.  From  Fort 
Leavenworth  we  marched  westward,  and  in  about 
120  miles  fell  on  the  Oregon  trail,  near  the  “Big 
Blue:”  continued  on  that  trail  to  the  Nebraska,  or 
Platte  river,  which  we  struck  near  the  head  of 
Grand  island, — up  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  “Forks,” — up  the  “North  Fork”  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie, which  is  a trading  post  of  the  fur  company  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Laramie  river,  and  which  we 
reached  on  the  1 4 1 1>  June.  Leaving  company  A in 
camp,  a lew  miles  from  Fort  Laramie,  I proceeded 
with. the  other  four  on  the  17th  June — continued  up 
the  north  fork  of  the  Platte — crossed  from  that  river 
near  the  “Red  Buttes,”  to  “Sweet  Water” — up  that 
river  to  a short  distance  from  its  source,  where  we 
left  it  and  marched  by  the  “South  Pass”  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  waters  of  Green  river,  on 
the  Colorado  ol  the  West,  which  Hows  to  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Having  reached  the  “South  Pass,”  Ihe  extreme 
west  contemplated  in  our  expedition,  we,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  commenced  our  return;  and,  on  the  13th, 
found  company  A not  far  from  where  we  had  left  it 
on  the  Laramie  river.  Taking  that  company  with 
us,  we  proceeded  south  on  the  following  day — 
marched  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  (passing 
“Long’s”  and  “Pike’s”  peaks,”)  reached  the  Arkan- 
sas, about  1U0  miles  below  Taas,  and  about  60  miles 


above  “Bent’s  fort,”  (another  trading  post  of  the  fur 
company,) — passed  that  fort  on  the  29th  July — con- 
tinued our  march  down,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, to  near  the  “Pawnee  fork”  of  it — from  there 
to  the  Kansas,  which  we  crossed  about  50  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
on  the  24th  of  August,  having  been  absent  from  there 
99  days;  during  which  these  dragoons  had  inarched 
at  least  2,200  miles  through  the  Indian  country — a 
wilderness;  a considerable  portion  of  it  a barren  one 
— carrying  their  provisions  and  stores  with  them, 
their  horses  subsisting  entirely  upon  the  grass  afford- 
ed by  the  prairie. 

During  our  march,  we  met  with  the  Pawnees — 
with  several  tribes  of  the  Sioux  Indians — with  the 
Cheyennes  Arapahoes.  They  were  distinctly  told 
that  the  road  opened  by  the  dragoons  must  not  be 
closed  by  the  Indians,  and  that  the  white  people  tra- 
velling upon  it  must  not  be  disturbed,  either  in  their 
persons  or  property.  It  is  believed  that  the  Indians 
will  remember  and  observe  what  has  been  told  to 
them  on  this  subject. 

Daring  our  march,  we  met  with  no  obstacles 
that  were  not  easily  overcome,  and  with  but  one  ac- 
cident of  a serious  result,  which  was  that  of  a car- 
bine being  accidentally  discharged  by  private 
Smith,  of  company  G,  when  the  ball  shattered  his 
right  arm  so  much  as  to  render  amputation  neces- 
sary. 

Every  man  who  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  the 
command,  in  May,  has  returned  to  his  station.  We 
lost  about  nine  public  horses  and  mules,  which  died 
of  disease,  fatigue,  and  other  causes. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  ofiners  and  enlisted  men 
who  composed  this  command.  They  have  all  prov- 
ed themselves  what  their  ambition  is  to  be — gooJ 
soldiers. 

From  the  time  of  our  reaching  the  Oregon  trail, 
near  the  “Big  Blue”  we  continued  on  it  to  the 
“South  Pass,”  overtaking  many  of  the  emigrants, 
the  advance  of  whom  we  passed  at  Fort  Laramie. 
The  total  number  this  season  we  found  to  be  about 
850  men,  475  women,  1000  children;  driving  with 
them  about  7,000  head  of  cattle,  400  horses  and 
mules,  with  460  wagons. 

From  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Laramie,  we  found  the  soil  tolerably  fertile, 
and  affording  tolerable  grazing  for  our  horses.  From 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Laramie  to  the  South 
Pass,  a distance  of  about  300  miles,  the  country  is  a 
barren  sandy  desert,  producing  little  else  than  “Fre- 
montia,”  (so  called  after  Captain  Fremont,)  Arteme- 
sia,  (wild  sage,)  and  a variety  of  cactus,  (prickly 
pear.)  Near  the  water  courses  we  found  grass 
enough  to  support  our  horses,  though  frequently  not 
as  much  as  they  required.  From  near  Fort  Laramie 
to  the  South  Pass,  1 do  not  believe  that  a half  dozen 
quarter  sections  of  land  (of  good  soil,  timber,  and 
water)  could  be  found,  which  a western  farmer 
would  settle  upon,  if  located  in  Missouri,  or  in  any 
other  stale  where  the  soil  and  other  advantages  for 
fanning  are  equally  favorable. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  persons  that  a mili- 
tary post  should  be  Established  near  Fort  Laramie, 
or  above  there,  for  the  protection  of  the  Oregon  emi- 
grants, and  as  a connecting  link  with  the  Oregon 
territory.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  establish 
meut  of  a post  theie,  at  this  time,  would  be  very  in- 
judicious, and  the  little  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
it  riot  in  the  least  commensurate  with  the  enormous 
expense  which  would  necessarily  be  incurred  in 
maintaining  it;  as,  on  account  of  there  being  no 
water  transportation  (the  fur  companies  could  not 
even  get  their  skin-boats  down  the  Platte  this  sea- 
son) all  the  supplies  for  such  post  must  be  hauled 
by  land  about  350  miles — namely  from  Fort  Pierre, 
(a  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  company,)  on 
the  Missouri,  and  which  is  the  nearest  point  to  it  on 
that  river. 

In  lieu  of  the  establishment  of  a military  post  in 
that  upper  country,  I would  suggest  that  a military 
expedition,  similar  to  the  one  of  thisseason,  be  made 
every  two  or  three  years.  They  would  serve  to 
keep  the  Indians  perfectly  quiet,  reminding  thorn  of 
(as  this  one  proved)  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
which  our  dragoons  can  march  through  any  part  of 
their  country,  and  that  there  is  no  place  where  they 
can  go  but  tfie  dragoons  can  follow;  and,  as  we  are 
better  mounted  than  they  are,  overtake  them. 

Although  we  did  not  see  as  many  Indians  on  our 
march  as  we  had  desired,  yet  the  fact  of  our  having 
oeen  through  their  country  is,  no  doubt,  at  this 
time  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it. 
And  as  these  were  the  first  soldiers  ever  seen  by 
those  upper  Indians,  and  as  those  who  saw  (hem 
were  much  struck  with  their  uniform  appearance — 
their  fine  horses — their  arms  and  big  guns  (howit- 
zers)— it  is  most  probable,  in  their  accounts  to  those 
who  did  not  see  us,  they  have  rather  exaggerated 
than  lessened  our  numbers,  power,  and  force. 


It  was  ascertained  by  us  that  nearly  all  the  emi- 
grants of  this  season  were  going  to  the  Wilhamet 
river,  on  which  are  said  to  be  the  best  lands  within 
our  limits  south  of  the  Columbia;'  and  it  is  known  that 
to  get  there  they  would,  after  leaving  the  South  Pass, 
follow  the  trail  of  the  emigrants  of  previous  years 
and  go  to  Fort  Hall,  which  is  on  “Lewis’  Fork;” 
down  that  fork  to  the  Columbia;  down  that  river 
near  to  its  mouth,  where  they  find  the  Wilhamet; 
then  up  that  river — a most  circuitous  jonrney.  No 
other  route  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  the 
emigrants  or  others  can  get  to  the  Wilhamet;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  a distance  of  about 
400  miles  can  be  saved  for  them,  and  a much  better 
route  than  the  present  one  to  pass  over,  by  leaving 
the  trail  on  Bear  river — pass  north  of  Lake  Bonne- 
ville to  Ogden’s  on  Lost  river — cross  the  Wyheo 
river  and  the  Blue  mountains  north  of  Clamet  lake, 
and  then  fall  on  Ihe  head-waters  of  the  Wilhamet. — 
Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  that  country 
explored,  with  the  view  of  finding  such  a route  as  I 
have  alluded  to,  I would  respectfully  recommend  for 
that  purpose  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  our 
guide  during  the  late  expedition;  an  excellent  woods- 
man— one  who  has  been  much  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  who  has  as  good,  if  not  a better  know- 
ledge of  that  country  than  any  other  man  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  marching  down  the  Aikansas,  we  met  with 
several  parties  of  traders  going  to  Texas  and  Santa 
Fe;  they  were  getting  along  without  molestation 
and  without  difficulty.  We  saw  no  Indians  on  this 
river,  except  some  Apaches  who  reside  in  New 
Mexico. 

There  are  a number  of  white  men  from  our  own 
states,  who  have  nominally  their  residence  near 
Taas  and  Santa  Fe,  and  who  come  frequently  into 
the  Indian  country  between  the  Upper  Arkansas  and 
the  Platte  between  “Bent’s  fort”  and  “Fort  Lara- 
mie,” bringing  whiskey  with  them,  which  they  trade 
to  the  Indians — consequently  causing  much  difficul- 
[ ty  and  doing  much  harm.  This  should  be  prevented; 

[ and  pos>ibiy  might,  by  the  appointment  of  a sub- 
agent, which  I recommend,  located  at  “Bent’s  fort,” 
who,  under  instructions  from  the  war  department, 
might  put  a stop  to  that  traffic  in  that  section  of 
country. 

I cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  in  this  place, 
what  1 have  for  many  years  been  convinced  of — 
that  the  good  of  the  Indians  u'ould  be  much  advanc- 
ed, and  the  peace  of  the  country  much  more  effectu- 
ally secured,  if  congress  would  pass  a law  declaring 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  country  under  martial  law. 
The  difficulty  of  taking  persons  accused  of  offences 
in  the  Indian  country,  with  witnesses,  to  the  civil 
courts,  which  are  so  remote,  and  which  sit  only  at 
stated  periods  in  the  year,  renders  much  of  the 
trade  and  intercourse  law  of  1834  inoperative  and 
useless 

ft  will  bo  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  that 
from  observations  taken  by  Lieut.  Franklin,  (topo- 
graphical engineer,)  he  found  “Jackson’s  Grove,” 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas,  (the  place  where 
Capt.  Cooke,  of  my  regiment,  disarmed  the  Texans 
under  Col.  Snively  in  1843,)  to  be  east  of  the  lOUth 
deg.  of  longitude,  and  therefore  was  at  that  time,  as 
now,  within  our  territorial  limits. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  KEARNEY, 
Colonel  1st  dragoons. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army. 

REMARKS. 

What  Colonel  Kearney  proposes — martial  law  for 
the  “Indian  country” — (see  Cross,  p.  234,  act  June 
30,  1834,  sec.  1,)  may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

I cannot  conceive  the  legal  existence  of  martial 
law  in  the  United  States,  or  in  their  organized  terri- 
tories, except  as  prescibed  by  congress  in  the  act  of 
April  10,  1806,  comm  inly  called  rules  and  articles  of 
war.  For  the  persons  subject  to  this  code,  see  the  be- 
ginning o(  the  act,  and  articles  96  and  97 — also  sec. 
2,  Cross,  pp.  107,  122,  and  123.  All  but  the  last  of 
these  provisions  are  founded  on  art.  i,  sec.  8,  clauses 
13,  14,  and  15,  of  the  constitution,  and  the  5th 
amendment.  But  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be 
suspended  by  congress,  in  certain  cases,  and  this  it 
has  been  ignorantly  supposed  would  let  in  martial 
law  as  applicable  to  persons  oilier  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  of  war.  Such  persons  might, 
no  doubt,  under  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  be  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  for  a time,  but  could  only  be 
further  punished  by  the  ordinary  or  civil  courts  of 
the  land,  if  citizens,  and  consequently  not  “spies.” 
Col.  Kearney’s  suggestion,  however,  applies  to  the 
Indian  country  as  defined  in  the  act  of  1834,  and 
which  lies  outside  of  our  states  and  organized  terri- 
tories. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  war. 

Nov.  10,  1845.  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
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Mexico  The  New  York  Sun  says  ii  has  received 
leiti  is  a few  days  later  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  but 
tiles  contain  no  certain  information  of  the  actual  result 
of  General  Paredes’  revolt.  There  were  rumors  in 
Washington  last  week  that  lie  had  overthrown  HeT.e- 
ra’s  government,  and  these  rumors  appear  only  to  be 
repeated  in  the  intelligence  received  by  the  Sun.  It 
says.  “He  had  pronounced  against  the  administration 
,.j  President  Herrera,  and  was  marching  rapidly  to- 
wards the  capital,  having  thrown  the  government  off 
their  guard  by  writing  to  them,  on  the  same  day  that  he 
revolted,  that  he  was  going  to  the  Texan  frontiers  to 
‘chastise  the  Americans.’  Pie  was  carrying  ail  before 
him  on  the  road,  being  joinen  by  the  forces  in  the  de- 
pttrtrripiils.  ‘ Herrera  has  fallen,’  says  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, ''and  a tierce  tyrant  of  the  order  of 
Santa  Anna  has  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Mortezu- 
mas.'  We  inter  from  this  that  the  capital  Ins  submitted 
to  Paredes  The  rumored  movements  of  France  and 
England  in  Mexico  indicate  an  alliance  between  them 
and  Paredes.  An  offiecr  of  the  Society  for  the  Union  ! 
of  the  North  American  Republics  writes  encouragingly 
of  the  society’s  prospects,  and  says,  ‘the  revolution  of 
Paredes  is  only  the  first  of  a long  series  of  revolutions, 
planned  in  Europe  for  a purpose  wind)  me  people  of 
Mexico  will  yet  discover,  in  time  to  defeat  the  whole 
scheme  and  save  the  country-’  ” 

Later.  The  barque  Ann  Louisa,  arrived  at  New 
York,  brings  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  14th ; tiles  of  pa- 
pers from  thence  to  the  10, h,  and  Irorn  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  4th  December.  Our  tenders  will  be  equally 
surprised  and  gratified, to  ascertain  f rom  all  those  sources, 
that  tire  report  of  a counter  revolution  having  been  at- 
UTlipted  by  Gen.  Paredes,  and  his  pronouncing  against 
a treaty  with  the  United  States,  amt  his  inarching  upon 
Mexico,  are  unfounded  aspersions  of  that  officer’s  cha- 
racter, for  which  he  has  ordered  legal  proceedings  to  be 
commenced  at  Mexico.  The  American  minister,  Mr. 
Seidell,  had  left  Vera  Cruz  fur  Mexico.  Verbal  ac- 
counts say  he  had  reached  that  city.  Mr.  Parrott,  sec- 
retary of  legation,  hud  readied  Vera  Cruz  in  the  U.  S. 
brig  Porpoise.  The  U- S.  ship  St.  Marys  was  to  sail 
from  Vera  Cruz  for  Pensacola  on  the  15th  ult. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  went  into  secret  session  on 
the  22d  ult.,  and  declared  its  sitting  permanent,  in  order 
that  die  uvo  generals,  Paredes  and  Arista,  might  make 
certain  communications  to  the  government,  upon  the 
movement  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  upon  Ma- 
tamuras.  This  was  before  intelligence  had  teached 
there  of  the  arrival  of  an  American  minister. 

Accounts  are  published  in  the  Mexican  papers  of  the 
a t rival  at  different  times  up  to  the  29,h  of  November,  at 
Matamoras,  of  four  of  the  dragoons  and  one  of  the  in- 
fantry, “from  the  enemy's  army  at  Corpus  Chrisii,’’ 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  all  Irishmen,  and  belonging 
to  a party  that  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  passes  of 
the  Nueces.  They  assign  their  conviction  of  the  injus- 
tice of  tltc  conduct  of  the  Americans  towards  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  as  their  inducement  fur  changing  sides  in 
the  affray. 

The  department  of  Durango  had  suffered  dreadfully  by 
an  attack  from  the  Indians.  The  city  of  San  Juan  del 
Ray,  had  been  taken  by  them  after  a severe  fight  in 
which  58  of  the  citizens  were  left  dead  upon  the  field 
The  Itu.ians  were  ihreatning  tite  department  of  Coahuil- 
ia,  and  also  others.  On  the  9th  December  the  steam- 
ship Guadaloupe  left  the  abuve  port  for  Tobaseo, 
having  on  board  General  M.  Cela,  governor  and  com- 
mandant of  the  department,  with  officers  and  suite,  and 
a battalion  of  infantry. 

St-  Domingo-  By  arrivals  at  New'  York  intelligence 
has  been  received  of  an  engagement  between  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Play  liens,  in  which  the  lauer  were  complete- 
ly defeated,  witli  a loss  of  41)0  or  500  men,  and  some 
taken  prisoners.  The  Haydens  were  -making  prepara- 
tions lor  another  encounter. 

Business  Circles,  are  considerably  interrupted,  in  part 
by  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  pun  by  titc  nice  poise  of 
of  our  political  relations — all  fearful  to  move  for  the  mo 
ment,  until  some  decided  complexion  is  assumed  in  re- 
gard to  war  or  peace.  The  price  of  hour  has  rather  im- 
proved during  the  week.  Other  produce  has  not. — 
Stocks  continue  to  ha,e  a downward  tendency. 

Money  is  at  a higher  rate  of  interest  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel 
plua.  Caution  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Business  men  and  business  communities  are  now  ac- 
tively occupied  in  making  up  tite  annual  exhibits  of  the 
jast  year’s  operations. 

From  Europe  we  have  no  advices  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Acadia,  which  brought  Liverpool  daie3  to  the  4tn 
Dec.  No  steamer  was  to  leave  there  after  that,  for  this 
country  during  December.  Wc  arc  now  looking  for 
some  oi  our  fine  packet  ships  with  impatience.  The 
Burgundy  was  to  leave  Havre  on  the  1st,  the  Iowa  on 
the  8th,  the  Oneida  on  the  16th,  and  the  Emerald  on  the 
‘24th  Dec.  I he  Rochester  was  to  sad  from  Liverpool  on 
the  die  6th;  the  Garrick  on  the  Utli;  the  St.  George  on 
the  15th;  the  Montezuma  on  the  16th;  the  Independence 
on  the  21st.  The  (Quebec  was  to  leave  London  ou  the 
lOtli  and  the  Victoria  on  the20th.  One  of  the  steamers 
was  to  leave  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  January. 

The  Tariff.  The  last  number  of  the  Liverpool 
Times , received  by  the  Acadia,  contains  the  followifiu: 

•‘Commerce  is  always  the  soother  ofa.igry  passions tlTe 

oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  contending  factions.  It 


is  upon  this  ground  that,  irrespective  of  his  war  faropen-  > 
sittes,  a large  party  in  this  country  (England)  wfsh  well  j 
to  Mr.  Polk.  They  dislike  his  pugnacity,  hut  they  are 
■partial  to  the  President  because fe'fs  a Fuse  Trader,  and 
is  desirous  of  reducing  the  Tariff  from  “Protection,”  or 
prohibition,  to  revenue.” 

Hon.  A.  Stewart  has  addressed  a circular  to  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  farmers,  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  others,  with  a view  to  using  the  answers  to  the  in- 
terrogatories propounded,  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  j 
question  before  the  present  congress.  He  says  the  whole  I 
opposition  to  the  protective  policy  is  based  upon  the  as-  i 
sumption  of  the  fact,  that  protective  duties  increase  pri-  ! 
ces,  arid  are.  therefore,  oppressive,  and  that  if  this  can  j 
he  proved  untrue,  the  whole  opposition  must  fall.  The  [ 
question  is  resolved  into  one. of  mere  fact,  and  we  there- 
fore trust  attention  will  be  pn id  to  the  questions,  which 
Mr.  Sic  wart  will  probably  circulate  extensively. 

[Phil.  North  American. 

“Richelieu”  writes  fiom  Washington  to  the  New  York 
Tribune:  —“Quite  a force  front  the  Boston,  New  York,  j 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Custom-houses  is  now  pre- 
sent in  this  city,  trying  that  Financial  Utopia,  where] 
Protection  begins  an!  Revenue  ends.  Mr.  Bridge  of( 
Boston,  Bogardus,  Welden  and  Couolly  of  New  York,  t 
Stewart  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  Deputy  Collectors,  ' 
Appraisers,  Clerks,  &c.  are  here  o:t  this  interesting  bu-  [ 
siness.  They  have  a room  in  the  Treasury  building,  i 
where  they  meet  daily  to  assist  Mr.  Walker  in  maturing  ] 
a free  trade  tariff  bill.” 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  Republican 
party  during  Mr.  Madisons,  administration,  towards  ob- 
taining ways  and  means  wherewith  to  conduct  the  op- 
erations of  the  war  of  1812,  was  by  a single  act  of 
congress  to  double  the  duties  upon  importations  which 
rale  was  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  war. 

The  present  administration  appear  deferrnined  to  re- 
verse that  process,  by  lowering  the  existing  tariff  about 
one  halt. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Worcester,  Mass.  District,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  Spy,  in  which  he 
says:  “I  think  the  fate  of  the  present  tariff  act  is  seal- 
ed. To  save  it  in  the  house,  we  must  have  every  Whig 
vote  and  about  36  of  the  Democratic  votes,  and  I can- 
not reckon  mote  titan  25  In  the  senate,  if  the  two 
Texan  senators,  which  vmiI  be  on  before  tite  subject  is 
acted  upun,  be  free  trade  men,  as  they  doubtless  will  be, 
there  is  no  hope  o*  arresting  it  there.  1 think,  therefore, 
that  we  have  got  to  submit  to  democratic /fee  trade.’’ 

Henry  Clay.  Toe  New  Orleans  correspondent  of 
the  Charleston  Courier,  in  a recent  letter,  says:  Mr.  Clay 
is  expected  here  shortly  on  matters  of  business,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  he  will  pass  the  Christmas 
Holidays  with  us.  (Such  was  Mi.  Clay’s  intention,  but 
we  very  much  leaf  that  it  lias  been  frustrated  by  the  state 
of  navigation  on  the  western  rivers.)  It  is  said  that  he 
is  retained  in  a very  heavy  lawsuit,  which  is  to  be  ar- 
gued before  one  of  our  courts  this  winter,  and  in  which 
the  United  Stales  is  defendant,  die  property  in  dispute 
being  of  immense  value.  Rumor  says  tliat  Mr.  Clay 
has  a fee  of  $10,000  down,  and  is  to  have  one-third  of 
the  property  claimed  if  successful.  There  are  some  re- 
ports of  his  being  on  a short  visit  to  Havana,  and  per- 
haps to  Texas,  (doubtful)  before  he  returns  to  Kentucky, 
but  I know  notning  as  to  what  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  them. 

'Texas.  By  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  Galveston  we 
have  received  our  files  of  Texas  papers  to  the  27th  ult. — 
The  returns  of  the  recent  elections  were  coming  in.  Gen. 
Burleson  is  elected  senator  from  Bastrop  and  Travis. — 
Among  the  names  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
chosen,  we  perceive  those  of  General  Chambers,  Col. 
Cuuey,  Col.  V.  E.  Howard,  Gen.  Cazneau.  Gen.  Flen- 
derson  is  doubtless  elected  governor — Major  Darnell,  pro- 
bably, lieut  governor. 

Hon.  T.  Ptlsbury  lias  accepted  the  nominated  for  re- 
presentative to  congress. 

Letters  front  the  Red  River  coun  try  announce  asteady 
advance  in  prosperity,  and  a constant  stream  of  emigra- 
tion. [IV.  O.  Bee. 

U.  S treasury  notes.  The  amount  of  outstanding 
and  uncanceiled  notes,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  was 
$577,895  38. 

New  York  custom  house.  Amount  of  collections 
during  the  month  ut  December,  1844,  $900,003 

do  do  do  1845,  1,089,666 


1845  exceeds  1844  by 


$189,663 


New  York.  The  Legislature,  met  on  Tuesday.  The 
lieutenant  governor  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  senate, 
and  William  E.  Chain  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

The  two  houses  having  organized,  governor  Wright, 
communicated  his  annual  message  Irum  which  wetlearn 
that 

The  Canal  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  the 
30th  September  last,  amounted  to  $19,690,020  77.  Of 
this  sum,  $111,365  54,  all  that  remains  ol  the  old  canal 
debt  due  on  the  1st  July  last,  was  provided  for,  as  was 
also  tite  payment  ol  the  Chenango  canal  stocks,  which 
became  payable  on  the  1st  instant,  So  that  the  balance 
of  debt  not  yet  due  is  $17,216,119  57.  The  amount  fal- 
ling due  on  the  1st  July  next  for  the  Oswego  and  Cayuga 
anti  Seneca  stocks  will  be  $571,301;  which,  when  paid 
will  leave  die  balance  of  unredeemed  canal  debt  $16,- 
644,815  57c  Thus,  while  the  means  of  the  two  first 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1842  were  consum 
ed  in  paying  off  temporary  loans,  damages  to  contractors, 


&.C.,  so  that  the  stock  debt  was  actually  increased  in  that 
time,  the  actual  reduction  in  the  debt  for  the  years  end- 
ing with  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  $4,069,090.  “Re- 
sults like  these,”  says  the  governor,  “will  rapidly  relieve 
the  canal  revenues  from  the  consuming  demand  for  in- 
terest which  has  so  long  nearly  absorbed  their  whole  nett 
proceeds.” 

The  revenues  of  all  the  canals,  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
have  exceeded  those  of  1844  by  the  sum  of  $25,884  38, 
but  the  expenses  exceed  those  of  that  year  by  $140,169 
96;  so  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  the  expenditure 
is  $114,185  5S  less  than  the  same  surplus  of  the  previous 
year.  The  canal  tolls  for  the  last  fiscal  years  were  $12,- 
305  56  less  than  for  the  year  1844.  But  the  tolls  upon 
the  canals  for  the  last  season  of  navigation  have  exceed- 
ed those  of  any  previous  year,  being  $2,646,453  73  a- 
gajnst  ©2,446,372  52  for  18-14. 

The  governor  approves  of  the  course  of  the  President 
in  relation  to  the  Oregon  question,  and  of  the  offer  of  the 
49ih  parallel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  reasonable  coqpes*. 
sion.  v-— ■ 

The  Anti-rent  troubles,  occupy  considerable  j 
space  in  the  message;  by  way  of  remedy  for  the  evil sj 
complained  of  he  recommends  a change  of  the  tenure^ 
from  leasehold  to  fee  simple  estates,  (with  the  consent  of 
the  landlords;)  the  abolition,  prospectively,  of  the  distress 
for  rent;  and  the  removal  of  leasehold  estates. 

Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  met  on  Tuesday  las1 
Daniel  L.  Sherwood  [locoj  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate,  and  Findley  Paterson,  [loco  ] of  Armstrong  co., 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

The  governor’s  message  shows  the  balance  in  the  state 
treasury  to  be  $625,000,  which,  with  vvliat  may  certainly 
be  calculated  on,  will  meet  the  interest  due  in  February, 
which  will  be  paid. 

The  public  debt  is  $40,986,392,  the  annual  interest  on 
which  is  $2,023.996 — a sum  less  than  the  receipts;  but 
the -postponement  of  a certain  class  of  payments  enables 
the  stale  to  meet  the  principal  demands. 

The  governor  remarks  that  he  was  right  in  Ills  mes- 
sage of  last  January,  that  the  state  was  not  then  prepar- 
ed to  resume  the  payment  of  its  interest;  but  having 
commenced , it  would  be  dishonorable  now  not  to  make 
provisions  to  satisfy  public  wants. 

The  present,  the  governor  considers  as  a crisis,  and 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  met.  In  December  next,  there  will 
be  only  $100,600  in  the  treasury,  so  that  though  no  ex- 
traordinary expenses  should  be  inenrred,  there  must  be 
S"nie  additional  income  to  meet  tite  February  interest  in 
1847.  What  that  income  shall  be  from,  the  governor 
does  not  advise. 

The  governor  goes  into  a short  history  of  internal  im- 
provements in  the  state,  shows  how  the  debt  of  the  state 
arose,  refers  to  tite  legislation  which  led  to  great  losses, 
and  condemns  the  system  of  gratuities. 

There  is  a glance  at  the  evils  of  Banks,  and  the  bank- 
ing sys  etn  with  its  evils.  The  governor  thinks  that  no 
new  banking  capital  is  required,  and  that  restrictions 
ought,  when  they  can,  be  placed  on  the  existing  banks. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  important  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  the  state,  and  that  leads  to  a reference 
to  the  protective  tariff,  and  in  favor  of  discriminating  du- 
des'for  protection. 

The  tariff — Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Lebanon,  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  a preamble  and  re- 
solutions setting  forth  the  advantages  and  blessings  at- 
tributable to  the  tariff'  act  of  1842,  and  requesting  (not 
instructing)  the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress 
from  that  sate,  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  amend  or  mo- 
dify the  said  act  ol  August,  31,  1842.  Laid  on  the  table. 

Virginia.  Inltrnul  improvements. — There  is  certainly 
no  want  of  schemes  nor  apparently  any  lack  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Dominion 
to  make  progress  towards  developing  the  advantages  of 
that  state, — but  we  rearet  to  observe  indications  ot  a de- 
plorable want  of  harmony,  from  which  an  enure  failure 
is  to  be  apprehended.  So  far,  no  one  scheme  or  interest 
has  been  able  to  rally  a majority  of  the  legislature.  Sec- 
tional interests,  the  east  arrayed  against  the  west  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  the  first  grand  division  of  interests. 
Then  these  have  each  some  half  dozen  sub-divisions, 
suclt  as  Wheeling  against  Parkersburg— the  James’  river 
canal  against  railroads,  &c.  &c.  Harmony  may  be 
worked  out  by  friction  perhaps,  during  the  session,  so 
far  as  to  make  some  favorable  demonstration  in  favor  of 
the  ample  natural  resources  of  this  noble  state. 

The  last  project  we  have  an  account  of  from  thence  is 
a sweeping  one.  A bill  has  been  proposed  in  the  house 
by  a representative  from  Richmond,  for  incorporating  a 
company  with  a capital  ot  $12,000,000,  to  construct  a 
railroad  Iro  n Richmond  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  state  is 
to  subscribe  two  fifths  of  the  capital  so  soon  as  the  other 
three  fifths  shall  have  been  taken.  The  company  is  to 
have  a vast  scope  of  other  powers  besides  that  of  con- 
structing the  mad— such  for  instance,  as  “buying,  sell- 
ing, and  improving  unsettled  and  waste  lands  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  this  state,  and  for  the  establishment 
and  carrying  on  of  manufactories  of  iron,  flour,  cotton, 
and  such  other  purposes  as  the  company  may  select — 
except  banking.”  » 

Time  in  North  Oregon.  Should  we  ever  extend 
our  possessions  in  Oregon  as  far  north  as  the  Romanzoff 
mountains,  in  what  is  now  called  the  British  possessions, 
near  the  seventieth  parallel,  vve  shall  reach  that  paral- 
lel where  the  sun  does  not  set  in  summer. 

The  days  are  therefore  six  months  long.  What  a glo- 
rious Fourth  of  July  these  Oregonians  will  have.  We 
wonder  if  the  troops  will  parade  all  the  morning,  as  they 
do  among  us!  We  should  like  to  see  their  first  oration, 
if  it  was  not  too  long.  [N.  Y.  Sun. 
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ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  WAR  OR  PEACE? 


This  very  serious  question  is  now  asked  on  every 
hand,  and  alike  in  relation  to  both  Mexico  and  Great 
Britain. 

Rtlations  with  Mexico.  The  week  commenced  with 
a gloomy  aspect.  Various  reports  circulated  indicat- 
ing that  unpleasant  information  had  reached  Wash- 
ington from  Mexico  The  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Sun  wrote  expressly  that  a 
messenger  had  arrived  there  with  voluminous  des- 
patches from  Mr.  Slidell, oar  minister  and  bringing 
Mexico,  dales  to  the  4th,  which  stated  that  a revolu- 
tion would  be  effected  either  the  next  day  or  the  day 
after,  in  favor  of  gen.  Paredes,  upon  the  avowed 
basis  of  his  declaring  war  against  the  United  States 
in  less  than  thirty  days. 

These  rumors  were  in  a measure  confirmed  by  N. 
York  papers  of  Saturday  last,  stating  that  though  the 
papers  brought  by  the  Ann  Louisa,  from  Vera  Cruz, 
(as  noticed  in  our  last)  went  to  discredit  the  report 
of  any  attempt  at  revolution  by  gen.  PareJes,  yet 
the  statements  of  persons  who  had  arrived  in  that 
vessel  were  to  the  contrary.  They  now  represent 
that  affairs  looked  unfavorable. 

Tuesday  morning’s  southern  mail  brought  confir- 
mation of  the  reports.  It  was  said  that  a messenger 
from  Mr.  Slidell  had  arrived  at  Pensacola,  on  the  2d 
inst.  in  the  U.  S.  ship  St  Marys  and  had  reached 
Washington.  Pensacola  and  Mobile  journals  all 
agree  that  the  intelligence  brought  by  this  arrival 
from  Mexico  is  unfavorable.  Some  state  that  Mr. 
Slidell  “had  not  been  well  received” — others,  ‘‘that 
he  had  not  been  received  at  all” — others  again  that 
‘‘he  had  been  badly  received.”  The  fact  appears  to 
be,  that  a revolution  was  impending,  unfavorable  to 
the  purposes  of  his  mission. 

The  Union  of  Monday  evening,  contradicts  the 
rumor  of  a messenger  having  arrived  from  Mr.  Slidell 
and  is  silent  as  to  the  import  of  the  despatches  re- 
ceived from  him. 

The  New  Orleans  Courier  of  January  3,  with  some 
information  not  possessed  by  other  papers  of  that 
city,  discusses  at  large  ttie  probability  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Slidell’s  mission  to  Mexico.  According  to  its 
views,  (as  translated  and  condensed  for  the  Picay- 
une), this  success  must  depend  upon  the  ability  of 
thf  government  of  president  Herrera  to  withstand 
the  attack  of  Paredes.  The  Courier  enters  at  length 
into  the  circumstances  and  position  of  both  the  chief- 
tains, as  well  as  of  generals  Arista  and  Bustatnente, 
and  thence  it  deduces  the  almost  certain  triumph  of 
Paredes.  But  the  principle  upon  which  Paredes 
will  go  into  power  is  that  of  unqualified  resistance 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
Hence,  the  Courier  argues,  his  supremacy  will  be 
fatal  to  the  hopes  entertaiued  of  success  for  the  Ame- 
rican minister.  The  latest  account  received  at  j\ew 
Orleans  brought  a report  that  Paredes  had  declared 
against  Herrera,  and  was  marching  upon  the  capital: 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  government  organ  at  Mexi- 
co has  officially  announced  that  Paredes  had  as- 
sured the  president  that  he  would  stand  by  and  sup- 
port the  government  in  negotiating  with  the  United 
States,  in  case  the  popular  clamor  against  making 
peace  should  endanger  the  safety  of  the  government. 

The  New  Orleans  Courier,  said  to  be  well  inform- 
ed as  to  Mr.  Slidell’s  movements,  stales  that  the 
minis  er  reached  Mexico  on  the  8tn,  and  was  still 
there  on  the  ]7th  unaccredited  as  minister. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  publishes  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mexico  dated  the  18th,  which  says — 
“Mr.  Slidell  has  been  reiused  by  the  ministry  to  en- 
ter upon  the  negotiatiens  respecting  Texas,  as  he 
came  here  with  credentials  as  a resident  minister,  in- 
stead of  as  a commissioner  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
particular  question.” 

The  Times  adds — “Private  letters  mention  that 
Mr.  Slidell  has  written  on  to  Washington  for  full 
powers;  we  know  not  on  what  authority  this  state- 
ment is  made,  but  it  would  seem  a singular  one,  in 
his  capacity  of  minister  plenipotentiary.” 

RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND. 

The  gloom  was  still  more  porteotous  in  relation 
to  the  differences  with  England  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  ascertained  that  a formidable  portion  of  the 
whig  members  in  eacii  house  of  congress  had  decid- 
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ed  to  give  the  president  full  authority,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  notify  Great  Britain  of  the  termination  of  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  on  the  termination  of  the 
twelve  months,  and  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  message,  then  to  assume  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  territory,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  follow  up  this  course  with  preparatory  mea- 
sures. In  short  it  was  understood  that  they  had  de- 
termined not  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  opposing 
a war.  If  the  administration  determined  to  bring 
the  Oregon  question  to  an  issue,  they  would  sustain 


for  such  service — also  as  to  the  most  efficient  arma- 
ment for  such  vessels— their  classification,  &c.  &c. 

[By  the  way,  a paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of 
Ihe  public  journals,  which  states  that  the  department 
has  a report  from  scientific  officers  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  capacity  of  our  merchant 
steamers  for  such  service,  and  which  pronounces 
them  entirely  unfit  for  heavy  ordnance,  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  recoil— and  that  an  enemy’s  shot  would 
be  fatal,  by  easily  passing  through  and  through, 
shattering  the  light  limbers  of  which  they  are  con- 


the  claim  of  whatever  it  might  be,  for  all  that  we  j structed. 

were  entitled  to.  The  leading  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 

On  the  olher  hand,  on  counting  up,  it  became  quite  j of  Monday  the  12th,  was  a formal  retraction,  by  the 


uncertain,  whether  the  southern  portion  of  the  ad 
ministration  party,  which  now  sided  with  Mr.  Cal 
iioun  in  opposing  the  war  measures,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  president’s  re- 
commendation, thus  strengthened  by  whig  votes. — 
The  advocates  for  giving  immediate  notice  confident- 
ly asserted  that  they  would  have  a decided  majority 
in  both  houses. 

The  repeated  assertion  of  various  letter  wri  ters 
and  public  journals,  that  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed, was  ascertained  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

It  was  now  ascertained  too,  that  Mr.  Colquitt, 
senator  from  Georgia,  who  it  was  expected  would 
sustain  Mr.  Calhoun’s  course,  and  who  had  been 
indeed  designated  as  Mr.  C.’s  “left  bower,"  so  far 
from  doing  so,  would  go  decidedly  for  giving  the 
notice  to  Great  Britain. 

It  was  further  supposed  to  be  ascertained — at  least 
so  writes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia North  American,  that  Mr.  Haywood,  se- 
nator from  North  Carolina,  who  had  heretofore  act- 
ed with  Mr.  Calhoun  on  this  question,  had  become 
convinced  that  the  treaty  of  joint  occupation  ought 
to  be  terminated, and  would  now  vote  for  giving  notice 
to  that  effect.  This  to  be  sure  was  somewhat  quali- 
fied by  the  same  writer  stating  that  Mr.  Senator  J. 
M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  “who  had  heretofore  in 
all  political  consultations  with  his  whig  friends  left 
no  doubt  as  to  his  thorough  conviction  of  mind  re- 
lative to  the  expediency  of  closing  the  treaty,  has, 
within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  intimated  a hesita- 
tion in  regard  to  his  final  course.” 

On  the  question  of  giving  the  nolice,  the  New 
York  Herald  thus  classifies  the  senators — 


editors  of  that  journal,  of  their  previously  expressed 
confidence  that  peace  would  be  preserved,  and  grave- 
ly assigning  that  they  considered  it  a duty,  situated 
as  they  were,  near  the  source  of  information,  to  ap- 
prise especially  the  commercial  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, of  this  change  in  their  own  opinions  and  of  the 
loss  of  their  confidence  that  peace  would  be  main- 
tained. 

New  York  papers  at  the  same  time  brought  us 
evidences  of  the  influence  of  these  affairs  upon  stocks 
and  the  money  markets  quite  depressing.  A panic 
prevailed,  and  ruinous  losses  were  sustained  by  many 
of  the  operators. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  money,  which  was  re- 
cently so  abundant  as  to  be  seeking  for  employment 
may  be  judged  of  by  many  current  paragraphs. 

Bicknell’s  Philadelphia  Reporter  says — The  de- 
mand for  money,  alluded  to  in  our  last,  continues. 
The  banks  refuse  to  discount  all  good  paper  that  is 
offered  them,  while  out  of  doors  the  rate  ranees  from 
7 lo  9 per  cent. 

[Other  paragraphs  intended  for  insertion  here,  we 
find  we  have  not  space  left,  which  show  a fitful  state 
of  the  money  market.] 

The  Quebec  Gazette,  in  an  extract  of  a letter  from 
London,  thus  discourses  on  the  question  of  peace  or 
war. 


For  notice. 
Fairfield,  Maine. 
Jenness,  N.  Hampshire. 
Atherton,  do. 

Niles,  Connecticut. 

Dix,  New  York. 
Dickinson,  do. 
Cameron,  Pennsylvania. 
Sturgeon,  do. 

Pennybacker,  Virginia. 
Colquitt,  Georgia. 
Chalmers,  Mississippi. 
Speight,  do. 

Turney,  Tennessee. 
Alien,  Ohio. 

Hannegan,  Indiana. 
Bright,  do. 

Breese,  Illinois. 

Semple,  do. 

Atchison,  Missouri. 
Benton,  do. 

Ashley,  Arkansas. 
Sevier,  do. 

Cass,  Michigan. 
Westcolt,  Florida. 

Levy,  do. 

Bagby,  Alabama. 

, Texas. 

do. 


Against. 

Evans,  Maine. 

Upbam,  Vermont. 

Phelps,  do. 
Webster,  Massachusetts, 
Davis,  do. 

Simmons,  R.  Island, 
Greene,  do. 

Huntington,  Conn. 
Miller,  N.  Jersey, 
Dayton,  do. 

Clayton,  Delaware, 
Clayton,  do. 

Pearce,  Maryland, 
Johnson,  do. 

Archer,  Virginia. 
Mangum,  N.  Carolina, 
Haywood,  do. 

Calhoun,  S.  Carolina, 
McDuffie,  do. 

Berrien,  Georgia. 

Barrow,  Louisiana. 
Johnson,  do. 

Jarnagin,  Tennessee. 
Morehead,  Kentucky, 
Crittenden,  do. 
Woodbridge,  Mictiigan. 
Lewis,  Alabama. 

Corwin,  Ohio. 


Casting  vote  for  the  notice,  Dallas. 

DEFENSIVE  MEASURES  PROPOSED. 

The  first  proposition  from  the  regular  organs  of 
the  party  in  majority,  which  seems  to  look  towards 
a preparation  lor  war,  in  either  house,  was  offered 
on  Saturday  by  Mr.  McDowell. 

It  went  merely  to  direct  inquiries  as  to  the  capaci- 
ty of  our  merchant  steam  vessels,  their  number,  ge- 
neral construction,  age,  condition,  how  employed, 
their  value,  the  name  of  the  owners  and  commanders, 
and  number  of  her  crew — whether  they  could  be 
purchased  or  employed  for  government  service  in 
case  of  war,  on  what  terms,  and  how  they  would  suit 


London,  December  4. 

“1  have  the  very  best  means  of  knowing  that  our 
government  is  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  upon  the  Oregon  question.  If  war  comes 
why  let  it.  In  six  months  there  would  not  be  a single’ 
United  States  vessel  to  be  seen  on  the  ocean.  A re- 
gistration has  just  been  completed  of  all  steamers 
belonging  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  capa- 
ble of  being  fitted  up  and  employed  fur  the  purposes 
of  war.  Our  naval  stores  are  being  filled  last  with 
all  ihose  arlicles  which  constitute  the  material  for 
hostilities.  1 have  seen  the  draft  of  the  very  im- 
portant return,  to  which  I have  above  alluded 

Your  readers  and  your  neighbors,  the  Americans 
too,  would  be  perfectly  astounded  at  the  steam  force 
our  government  could  bring  into  operation.  I was 
shewn  the  document  in  confidence,  and  cannot  at 
present  give  the  result,  but  an  old  captain  who  was 
deputed  to  lorward  the  returns  for  the  steam  com- 
pany he  is  employed  in,  made  this  remark— “What 
so  many  of ’em  fit  for  war?  why,  stem  and  stem  ’em’ 
and  they’d  reach  from  here  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay!’’’ 
This,  perhaps,  is  an  exaggeration— but  if  the  repub- 
lic should  bark,  let  its  rulers  be  most  fully  assured 
that  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  bite.  In  three 
months  we  should  have  equipped  a fleet  of  steamers 
ex  the  royal  navy,  that  would  crush  the  American 
trade  with  foreign  ports,  and  the  northern  and  south- 
ern states  would  be  left  to  settle  the  old  bone  of 
contention  between  themselves.  The  southerners 
with  ail  their  faults,  (and  many  they  have),  are  as  a 
body  understood  to  be  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of 
peace.” 

Our  readers  will  of  course  appreciate  the  above  as 
English  all  over — true  to  the  life. 

Col.  J.  W.  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  writes  home  as  follows: 

Washington  city,  Jan.  10, 1846. 

I arrived  here  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  have 
during  the  last  two  days,  seen  most  of  our  friends’ 
and  conversed  freely  with  them  in  relation  to  the 
existing  state  of  public  afl'airs  and  the  chances  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

The  anxiety  in  New  York  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace  has  been  so  great,  that  news- 
papers and  their  correspondents  have  seized  upon 
every  rumor,  no  matter  how  improbable,  which  ap- 
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peared  to  offer  hope  that  the  Oregon  question  would 
be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  To  these 
rumors  of  pending  negotiations,  &c.,  &c.,  the  readers 
of  the  Courier  Sc  Enquirer  well  know,  that  we  have 
always  said,  and  still  think,  that  the  Oregon  question 
will  be  settled  without  resort  to  war,  although  the 
whole  commercial  cofnmunity  have  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, experienced,  and  will  continue  to  suffer,  from 
many  of  its  consequences.  1 now  desire  to  state 
however,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  I do  so 
•upon  the  very  highest  authority,  that  fiom  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  transmitted  to  Mr.  Pakenham 
his  letter  of  I think,  the  29th  August,  in  which  he 
withdrew  the  proposition  of  our  government  and 
virtually  suspended  all  negotiation  on  the  question 
of  Oregon — from  that  day  up  to  this  time,  our  ad 
ministration  have  not  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  Mr.  McLane,  Mr.  Pakenham,  or  any  other 
source  whatever,  either  here  or  in  London,  the 
slightest  overture  or  intimation  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatsoever!  This  declaration  is  intended 
to  cover  the  whole  ground;  and  to  guard  against  mis- 
construction, he  who  made  this  declaration  added — 
“the  administration  knows  nothing  of  the  intentions, 
the  wishes  or  the  expectations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  is  not  equally  known  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States!” 

Of  the  truth  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  whatever; 
and  while  it  is  with  me  a subject  of  regret  that  the 
fact  should  be  so,  it  is  best  that  the  truth  should  be 
known  in  order  that  all  may  form  ther  own  conclu- 
sions from  this  state  of  things.  1 have  no  doubt 
myself,  that  if  Mr.  Pakenham  had  forwarded  to  the 
British  government  the  correspondence  up  to,  and 
exclusive  of  the  last  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  he 
would  have  been  informed  that  this  rejection  of  the 
offer  made  by  our  government  was  premature,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  accepted.  But  when  that 
rejection  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
jected proposition  and  the  abrupt  suspension  of  all 
negotiations,  the  British  government  apparently  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  they  had  nothing  more 
to  do  but  to  prepare  for  any  and  every  contingency 
which  might  arise;and accordingly, they  have  observ- 
ed the  most  studied  and  profound  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  have 
been  devoted  to  prepare  for  war.  Wellington  truly 
said,  that  England  could  never  again,  wage  a “little 
war;”  and  if  war  comes,  it  will  be  of  a character 
far  more  serious  than  any  in  which  she  has  hereto- 
fore been  engaged. 

England  then,  is  quietly  awaiting  the  action  of  our 
government;  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  depends  solely  and  exclusively  upon 
the  fact,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  give  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  convention  for  joint  occupancy. 
I know  there  are  those  who  think  differently,  but 
they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  hold  such  language,  believe  in  their  immost 
souls,  that  if  we  give  the  notice,  war  is  inevitable. 
* ***** 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  requiring  the  exe- 
cutive to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 
vention of  1826,  is  not  in  itself  an  offensive  act;  and 
had  it  been  given  pending  the  negotiation  last  win- 
ter, very  probably  no  injury  would  have  resulted 
from  it.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  is  no  longer 
the  same,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
notice  would  be  now  given,  entirely  change  its  pa- 
cific character.  All  negotiations  have  been  abruptly 
suspended,  and  not  only  has  our  proposition  for 
compromise  been  withdrawn,  but  the  executive  in  his 
annual  message,  virtually  apologizes  for  having  made 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  president  re- 
commends a termination  of  the  joint  occupancy, 
accompanied  with  a declaration  that  we  are  entitled 
to  every  inch  of  Oregon,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year’s  notice,  we  are  to  take  possession  of,  and 
govern  it  as  a part  and  parcel  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  the  military 
committee,  and  prominent  members  of  both  houses, 
proclaim  from  their  places,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  notice,  England  is  to  be  forcibly  driven  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Most  assuredly  all  these  circumstances  take  from 
the  notice  its  peaceful  character,  and  make  it  as  Mr. 
Adams  once  truly  said,  a war  measure.  No  man  in 
his  senses — certainly  no  honest  man  who  is  capable 
of  reasoning  upon  the  current  events  of  the  day , and 
exercises  his  reason — either  does  or  can  believe, 
that  the  giving  of  the  contemplated  notice  will  not 
involve  us  in  war.  Many  doubtless  desire  to  think 
otherwise,  and  that  they  may  do  so  and  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  conduct,  refuse  to  reason  with  them- 
selves or  any  other  person  upon  the  subject;  and  it  is 
only  these,  together  with  the  fools  who  cannot  rea- 
son, and  the  knaves  who  desire  war  to  make  money 

out  of  it,  who  are  prepared  to  vote  for  the  notice. 

True,  there  are  in  the  house  of  representatives,  men 
of  both  parties,  so  weak  that  they  will  vote  for  the 


notice  knowing  it  to  be  war,  rather  than  meet  the 
cry  of  “British  influence;”  but  these  are  the  most 
contemptible  and  worthless  creatures  that  ever 
crawled  into  public  life;  and  are  despised  alike  by 
all  parties.  Their  course  is  not  worthy  of  a mo- 
ment’s grave  consideration. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  senate.  There,  the  whigs 
are  twensy-four  in  number;  and  although  they  well 
know  that  for  the  last  ten  years  their  political  op- 
ponents have  constantly  hazarded  the  peace  of  the 
country,  by  pretending  to  be  ready  and  anxious  to 
wage  war  with  the  whole  world,  and  thus  courting 
the  popular  feeling  at  the  same  time  they  relied  up 
on  the  patriotism  of  the  whigs  to  save  them  from  the 
follies  they  have  perpetrated  to  make  political  capi- 
tal— I say  that,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  of 
the  whigs  of  the  senate,  that  their  opponents  are 
playing  the  old  game  for  capital  at  the  polls,  and  in 
doing  so  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  and  the 
honor  of  the  country,  they  will  as  one  man  at  the 
proper  time,  prove  that  they  are  above  all  selfish  and 
party  considerations,  and  devoted  alike  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  is  hard  indeed,  for  the  whigs  to  feel  that  those  in 
power  are  playing  a game  of  brag  before  the  people, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  they  expect  the 
whigs  to  save  them,  and  yet  to  know  that  duty  to 
their  country  is  so  paramount  over  duty  to  party, 
that  they  have  no  alternative  but. to  give  their  oppo 
nents  all  the  advantages  they  seek,  or  bring  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  land.  Yet  such  is  precisely  the 
condition  of  the  whig  party  in  the  senate  at  this  mo- 
ment; and  if  our  friends  could  conscientiously  permit 
the  loco  focos  to  have  their  own  way  without  injury 
to  the  country,  they  would  vote  for  the  notice,  and 
tell  the  people  to  hold  the  administration  responsi- 
ble. This  would  effectually  ruin  the  dominant  party; 
but  unfortunately  it  would  ruin  the  country  also;  and 
therefore,  patriotism  and  duty  alike  combine  to  de- 
mand from  the  whigs  the  sacrifice  of  all  party  and 
selfish  considerations  on  the  altar  of  their  country’s 
prosperity. 

If  the  notice  to  Great  Britain  should  pass  both 
houses,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  loco 
foco  party  adhering  together  in  the  senate,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  England,  immediately 
upon  receiving  such  notice,  would  enquire  of  our 
government  whether  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  it 
is  our  intention  to  take  possession  of  “the  whole  of 
Oregon?” 

To  this  coursp,  we  have  but  one  answer  to  make  un 
less  we  would  seek  National  disgrace,  and  that  is  in  the 
affirmative.  In  the  mean  lime  we  would  prepare  to 
drive  England  out  of  the  country!  Now  1 put  it  to  the 
common  sense  of  < very  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  con 
gress,  whether  England,  after  being  told  by  our  Govern 
ment  that  she  is  to  be  driven  out  of  Oregon  at  the  expi 
ration  of  a year,  would  quietly  permit  the  year  of  pre 
paration  on  our  part  to  elapse  before  she  struck  a blow? 
— or  whether  she  would  not  promptly  follow  up  such  a 
communication  with  a declaration  of  war  and  an  attack 
upon  every  vulnerable  point  of  our  seaboard,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  swept  our  commerce  from  the  ocean?  Such 
we  say — such  every  sensible  man  feels  and  knows — must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  success  of  this  war 
measure.  While  on  the  contrary,  if  this  contemplated 
notice  be  defeated,  as  I feel  well  assured  it  will  be,  how 
widely  different  will  be  the  relative  position  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States.  In  that  event  the  onus  of 
action  will  be  thrown  upon  her,  and  she  has  no  resort 
left  but  to  give  us  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 
vention of  joint  occupancy  at  the  expiration  of  a year;  to 
suffer  the  whole  matter  to  remain  in  statu  quo ; or  to  ask 
us  to  reopen  the  negotiation! 

First,  as  to  England’s  giving  us  the  notice  terminating 
the  existing  convention: — Will  she  do  this?  We  answer 
no— it  is  morally  impossible  for  her  to  do  so.  In  this 
convention  of  ISIS  the  respective  claims  of  both  nations 
are  set  forth.  It  is  there  said,  that  we  claim  exclusive 
ownership  of,  and  jurisdiction  over,  the  whole  territory 
north  of  42;  while  it  is  as  distinctly  proclaimed  that  Eng- 
land never  did  and  does  not  pretend  to  claim  exclusive 
ownership  or  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  it!  All  she 
ever  sought  to  establish  was  a joint  jurisdiction  and  own- 
ership. Now  then,  if  she  gives  notice  to  terminate  the 
convention,  how  is  she  to  follow  up  that  notice  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year?  By  driving  us  out  of  the  territory? 
Certainly  not:  because  she  has  solemnly  proclaimed  to 
the  world  in  that  very  convention,  that  she  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  any  exclusive  rights  in  Oregon,  and  if  she 
has  not  exclusive  rights  there,  surely  she  will  not  attempt 
to  crive  from  it  the  United  Slates,  whose  rights  she  freely 
admits  to  be  co-exiensive  with  her  own? 
j What  then?  Will  she  suffer  the  whole  matter  to  re 
main  in  statu  quo  and  see  the  country  gradually  but 
certainly  become  ours,  through  the  silent  hut  certain 
operation  of  that  “masterly  inactivity”  which  Mr.  Cal- 
| houn  inculcated?  We  hope  so.  This  is  just  what  we 
| should  desire  of  all  things;  and  in  such  case  we  should 
I stand  well  before  the  world.  But  she  would  do  no  such 
I thing.  What  then  would  or  could  she  do?  Most  assur- 
; edly  she  has  as  yet  no  cause  of  war;  and  our  refusing  to 
! give  the  notice  recommended  by  the  Executive,  will  not 
give  her  such  cause.  What  then  can  she  do?  Rely 
1 upon  it  the  answer  to  this  question  would  sorely  puzzle 
, Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  cabinet;  and  the  only  rational 


solution  of  it  would  be,  the  admission  of  un  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  her  asking  os  to  renew  and  reopen  the  late 
negotiation! 

Our  true  course  then,  is  to  act  promptly-,  and  repudiate 
the  ridiculous  idea  that  England  is  averse  to  a war  with 
the  United  States,  or  that  such  war  would  be  injurious  to 
her  interests. 

This  is  the  great  error  of  the  age.  Bullies  imagine 
that  England  is  not  in  a position  to  go  to  war  with  us, 
and  therefore  resort  to  bullying;  yet  at  no  period  in  the 
last  hundred  years  has  a war  been  so  necessary  or  desi- 
rable for  her;  at  no  previous  period  in  her  history  has  it 
been  so  universally  demanded  by  her  people;  never  be- 
fore has  she  stood  before  the  civilized  world  as  the  injur- 
ed parly;  and  never  since  she  was  a nation  was  she  so 
thoroughly  prepared,  and  so  capable  of  bringing  into  ac- 
tion all  her  immense  resources.  War  would  add  but  lit- 
tle to  her  expenses;  it  would  restore  to  her  the  China  and 
South  American  markets  for  her  manufactures  whence 
we  have  driven  her;  it  would  lessen  her  population,  di- 
vert public  attention,  and  revive  a spirit  of  nationality, 
the  deadening  of  which  by  thirty  years  of  Peace  is 
threatening  all  those  institutions  upon  which  is  based  her 
monarchy.  She  will  not  go  to  war  with  ns  unless  siie 
can  secure  to  herself  the  sympathies  of  Europe;  but  give 
her  these — and  they  are  now  with  her — make  her  the  in- 
jured party  by  threatening  to  drive  her  out  of  Oregon  af- 
ter thirty  years  of  peaceable  residence  there — and  she 
will4bless  the  statesman  who  thus  forces  her  into  hostili- 
ties. But  I repeat —there  will  be  no  notice ; and,  conse- 
quently, no  war. 

J.  W.  W. 

We  have  inserted  the  above  entire,  not  because  we 
have  faith  in  the  conclusions  to  which  the  writer 
has  allowed  his  wishes  to  influence  him  in  arriving, 
but  because  it  furnishes  a bird's  eye  sketch  of  politi- 
cal manceuvering  at  the  capitol,  from  which  our 
readers  may  form  conclusions  of  their  own.  Our 
own  opinion  remains  unchanged,  as  heretofore  fre- 
quently expressed. 

The  Union,  the  official  journal,  in  the  meantime, 
utters  the  following  language: 

“To  those  who  urge  that  the  ‘notice’  will  bring 
war,  we  reply,  is  there  no  danger  of  war  in  joint 
occupation?  Is  that  anomalous  and  unprecedented 
state  of  things  expected  to  continue  much  longer 
without  breaking  the  peace?  There  is,  we  suppose, 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  extend  our  laws  to  Oregon 
without  delay.  What  have  we  then  there?  Two  an- 
tagonistical  populations  and  jurisdictions,  claiming 
to  hold  the  soil  in  common,  and  these  populations 
made  up  of  the  hardy  sinews  and  fiery  spirits  of  ad- 
venturous frontier  life.  So  situated  and  so  consti- 
tuted, if  they  kept  the  peace  when  they  draw  near 
each  other  in  numbers,  it  will  be  little  short  of  mi- 
raculous. In  such  a state  of  things  the  alarm  of  war 
in  Oregon  may  startle  us  at  any  moment,  while  we 
are  seeking  to  settle  the  question  peaceably  and 
without  the  ‘notice.’  Yet  between  these  two  condi- 
tions we  must  choose.  The  alternative  is  ‘notice,’ 
according  to  the  convention  or  ‘joint  occupation,’«s 
we  have  said,  while  the  country  fills  upon  both 
sides.  In  this  view,  we  go  for  the  notice.  It  gives 
a goodHtope  of  peace.  In  the  continuance  of  joint 
occupancy,  as  the  question  stands,  there  is  no  hope 
at  all.” 

Whilst  the  public  journals  and  letter  writers  are 
thus  speculating  on  the  probabilities  and  improba- 
bilities of  a war,  hugging  their  hopes  that  peace 
would  be  preserved,  one  distinct  proposition,  and 
the  first,  that  looks  any  thing  like  a move  towards 
actual  preparation  for  war,  was  proposed  in  the  se- 
nate on  Monday,  the  12th  inst. 

Increase  of  the  nayv.  Mr.  Fairfield,  from  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  reported  a bill  for  the 
construction  of  ten  steam  vessels  of  war,  three  of 
them  to  be  of  the  class  of  frigates,  five  sloops  of 
war,  and  two  smaller  vessels.  The  bill  also  autho- 
rises the  president,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  pub- 
lic exigency  shall  require  it,  to  have  completed  and 
put  in  commission  all  the  U.  S.  vessels  now  on  the 
stocks,  and  to  purchase  such  naval  stores  and  ord- 
nance as  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  out.  For 
these  purposes  the  bill  proposes  appropriations 
amounting  to  over  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  week. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  United  States  senate,  on 
Monday  morning,  affairs  took  a somewhat  more  pa- 
cific direction.  It  was  expected  that  the  Oregon 
discussion  would  be  commenced  in  that  body,  and  no 
small  anxiety  was  evinced.  This  was  allayed  how- 
ever for  the  time  being  when  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Allen,  moved  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  subject  until  the 
27th  instant,  and  it  was  still  further  quieted,  when 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Westcott  (senator  from 
Florida,)  the  time  was  extended  to  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, lor  commencing  the  discussion,  and  that  too 
by  a vote  of  32  to  18,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Benion,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Colquiu,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Greene,  Haywood,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  oi  Maryland, 
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Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Speight,  Upham, 
Webster,  Wescott,  Woodbrige,  Yulee. — 32. 

NAYS — Mssrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchinson,  Atherton, 
Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass.  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fair- 
field,  Hannegan,  Jenness,  Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Turney — 18. 

This  was  not  only  a decided  vote  of  the  senate 
against  precipitate  action,  but  proceeding  as  the  on 
ginal  motion,  did  from  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, it  proved  that  the  administration  were  not 
disposed  to  press  the  measures  recommended  by 
President  Polk  in  his  message,  to  an  early  decision. 
The  ardent  advocates  of  immediate  action  were  clear- 
ly in  minority  on  this  occasion. 

The  leading  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
Tuesday,  thereupon  qualified  their  article  of  Mon- 
day, as  follows: 

“The  apprehension,  which  we  yesterday  founded 
upon  the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, is  certainly  in  some  degree  qualified  by 
yesterday’s  action  of  the  senate,  in  so  far  as  the  de- 
lay of  a month  before  acting  cannot  but  be  favorable 
to  calm  consideration  and  wise  decision. 

“We  embrace  the  opportunity  to  say  that,  in  our 
yesterday’s  reference  to  thij subject,  our  only  pur- 
pose was  to  guard  our  readers  from  relying  too  much 
upon  our  own  speculations  on  the  probabilities  of  a 
peaceful  or  a hostile  termination  of  the  debated 
question,  and  our  expressed  confidence  in  the  former 
result,  which  they  might  suppose  to  have  been  based 
upon  facts  known  to  us  and  not  to  them.  We  still 
think  that  there  will  be  peace  between  us  and  old 
England,  but  we  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  of 
it  since  the  disclosures  made  in  the  debate  still  going 
on  in  the  house  of  representatives.  That  is  all  we 
meant  to  say.” 

Tuesday  the  13th,  passed  ofT  without  any  further 
demonstration  in  congress,  on  this  subject;  the  sen- 
ate having  deferred  debate  for  four  weeks,  referred 
all  the  propositions  before  them  on  the  subject,  to 
the  10th  of  February.  The  house  occupied  itself 
with  ordinary  business  to  the  next  day. 

European  Interference — Wednesday  the  14(h — 
Mr.  Allen,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fo 
reign  relations,  and  consequently  looked  to  as  the 
organ  of  the  administration  in  the  senate  in  that  de- 
partment, having  on  Tuesday  notified  the  senate  ot 
his  des.gn,  this  morning  accordingly  proposed  reso- 
lutions declaratory  of  the  principles  by  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  will  be  regulated  iri 
regard  to  the  interference  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
in  the  affairs  of  the  independent  governments  of  Ame- 
rica. 

These  resolutions  embody  the  views,  and  quote  the 
language  of  President  Polk’s  message  to  congress 
upon  that  subject.  They  may  be  found  under  our 
congressional  liead. 

It  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
arose  upon  this  motion  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  loreign  relations  had  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  offering  them  without  the  concurrence, 
without  indeed  having  consulted  the  committee,  of 
which  he  was  the  organ,  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun  objected  to  the  senate  receiving  the 
resolutions.  He  considered  them  to  be  of  very 
grave  importance,  and  that  such  an  attitude  toward 
foreign  powers,  involving  questions  as  to  all  the  re- 
publics of  this  continent,  in  their  relations  with  all 
Europe,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  assumed.  These  re- 
solutions would  imply  a necessity  for  preparing  to 
carry  out  their  import,  as  for  ii  stance  to  interfere 
in  the  existing  operations  of  France  and  England, 
against  Buenos  Ayres.  He  regretted  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  had  in 
troduced  the  resolutions  and  hoped  he  would  not 
press  them. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  he  had  not  been  without  appre 
hensions  of  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  but  he  had 
not  expected  this  hostility  to  their  mere  introduction. 
He  had  no  intention  to  press  their  discussion  at  present. 
But  how  stood  the  case?  The  president  in  his  annual 
message  communicates  certain  facts,  and  announces 
the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  United 
Stales  in  the  premises.  Having  in  obedience  to  his 
oath  of  office  made  his  recommendations  to  congress, 
if  congress  remained  silent,  that  silence  would  be 
a proclamation  to  all  Europe,  that  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  president  in  his  message,  was  not 
recognized  by  congress,  or  by  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

Mr.  Calhoun  appealed  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  loreign  relations,  whether  they  had 
been  consulted  upon  the  introduction  of  these  reso- 
lutions? 

They  respond  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  moved  that  the  motion  for  leave#) 
introduce  the  resolutions  be  laid  on  the  table.  On 
this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called. 

All  the  whig  senators,  23  in  number,  (Mr.  More- 
head  being  absent,  detained  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by 


indisposition,)  voted  against  receiving  the  resolution, 
as  did  also  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Haywood, 
McDuffie,  and  Westcott — southern  locos,  making  28 
ayes  to  23  nays. 

The  defeat  evidently  annoyed  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  very  much.  The  probability  is  that  he 
was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  pre- 
sident on  the  subject,  in  making  the  movement  on 
personal  responsibility,  instead  of  his  official  capa- 
city. 

THE  OREGON  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions. 

Mr.  Allen’s  proposition  having  thus  been  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Crittenden  introduced  resolutions  for  which 
see  congressional  proceedings — which  were  received, 
read,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  on  his  motion 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary, at  which  time  Mr.  C.  signified  his  intention 
to  move  it  as  a substitute  for  all  the  propositions  here- 
tofore offered. 

Whilst  the  above  was  passing  in  the  senate,  the 
house  was  in  committee  of  the  whole  listening  to 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio, 
and  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Chipman,  of  Illinois, 
all  of  them  warmly  urging  immediate  notice  to  be 
given  to  Great  Britain,  of  the  termination  of  joint 
occupancy. 

On  Thursday  the  15th  the  senate  “having  but  little 
business  before  them” — after  half  an  hour’s  session,  ad- 
journed over  till  Monday. 

The  debate  upon  the  Oregon  question  was  resumed 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Clark,  ’of  Tennessee,  advocated 
peace  measures.  Mr.  Bedi.nger,  of  Virginia,  had  been 
wavering,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  having  convinced  the 
world  (hat  our  title  to  all  Oregon  was ‘ unquestionable,” 
and  the  gentleman  who  preceded  him,  looking  only  to 
this  fact,  had  allowed  their  patriotic  spirit  to  mislead 
their  judgment.  Great  Britain  richly  deserved  a drub- 
bing for  her  conduct  in  the  case — yet  she  can  afford  to 
wait  for  it.  He  was  therefore  unwilling  to  give  it  to  her 
now,  and  therefore  was  opposed  to  harsh  measures  just 
now.  Oregon  is  all  ours,  and  we  will  certainly  have  all 
yet.  He  was  opposed  to  giving  the  notice  called  for  by 
the  resolution  reported  from  the  commiitee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, because  it  was  not  necessary  ei'her  to  secure  or 
perfect  our  rights- 

In  the  foregoing  diary  of  the  week,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  give  an  impartial  glimpse  of  the  politi- 
cal chess  board  on  which  the  game  is  playing  (at 
least  so  far  as  depends  upon  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  in  question,)  whether  we  are  to  have 
“war  or  peace.”  If  we  take  the  article  quoted  from 
the  “Union”  as  being  entitled  to  the  highest  authori- 
ty, we  should  judge  that  it  was  high  time  for  the 
country  to  be  preparing  for  the  worst.  That  article 
assumes  that  if  we  do  not  give  notice  for  joint  occu- 
pancy to  terminate,  a war  will  be  inevitable.  No 
doubt  it  may  be  made  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
do  give  the  notice,  and  proceed  to  assume  exclusive 
jurisdiction  as  is  proposed  in  the  president’s  message, 
a war  in  the  opinion  of  many  others,  is  at  least  as 
inevitable.  In  either  direction  there  would  seem  to 
be  imminent  danger. 

Yet  declarations  are  made,  apparently  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  by  advocates  for  the  notice,  and  by 
the  “Union”  too,  that  peace  will  be  maintained. 

That  the  administration  do  not,  up  to  this  houy,  se- 
riously apprehend  that  war  will  result  from  ihe  adoption 
of  the  president’s  recommendations,  would  seem  to  be 
evident  not  only  from  the  fact  that  neither  himself  nor 
any  of  the  departments  have  as  yet  suggested  to  congress 
a single  measure  towards  preparing  tor  such  an  event, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  up  to  as  late  as  the  13th  inst.,  the 
“Union,’’  protests  that  the  president  “is  sincere  in  his  de- 
sire’’ for  the  contemplated  repeal  of  the  existing  tariff’, 
and  repeats  the  intimation  that  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury is  earnestly  occupied  in  the  projects  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties.  This  measure  indeed  is  manifestly 
relied  upon  as  an  efficient  auxiliary  towards  settling  the 
Oregon  dispu'e.  “It  will  also  present”  says  the  Union, 

1 this  question  to  Great  Britain,  whether  she  is  willing  to 
exchange  the  relations  with  her  best  customer,  (made 
more  necessary  to  her  by  a relaxation  of  her  own  system, 
for  our  own  benefit,  however,)  from  one  of  commerce 
and  peace,  into  a relation  of  active  controversy  and  war.” 

If  the  “Union’’  means  by  "relaxation  of  her  own  sys- 
tem,” the  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws  and  other  restric- 
tions upon  free  trade,  such  as  the  unmerciful  exactions 
upon  tobacco,  &c.,  there  is  yet  some  uncertainty  wheth- 
er even  the  impending  “starvation”  will  be  sufficiently 
influential  to  induce  so  radical  a change  in  English  poli- 
cy. But  if  the  corn  laws  be  repealed  under  the  pressure, 
it  is  certainly  quite  a new,  and,  as  we  think,  gratuitous 
ground  on  the  part  of  the  “Union”  to  assume  that  it  is 
done  “ for  our  oum  benefit.’’ 

Reviewing  all  that  is  said  above,  we  arrive  at  these 
conclusions — 

That  congress,  instead  of  promptly  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  president  in  his  message 
in  relation  to  Oregon,  have  determined  to  wait  and  see 
what  effect ‘those  recommendations  will  have  upon  the 
governments  of  Europe. 

That  the  administration,  instead  of  pressing  their  re- 
commendations to  consummation,  have  also  determined 


so; 


to  deler  further  action,  until  they  ascertain  further  from 
Europe. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  presents  but  one  side  of 
the  question.  The  game,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  all  in 
our  own  hands.  There  are  at  least  two  parlies.  It  is 
very  manifest  that  whatever  the  movements  may  be  of 
the  European  governments,  in  consequence  of  the  Presi- 
dent Polk’s  message,  they  may  have  a powerful,  perhaps, 
decisive  and  unfriendly  influence  upon  the  decisions  of 
congress.  Our  apprehensions  are,  that  the  executive  of 
this  country  has  unfortunately  placed  the  subject  beyond 
its  own  control. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENT!  BV  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Edmund  Burke,  of  N.  Hampshire,  to  be  commis- 
sioner of  patents,  in  the  place  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
resigned. 

Gansevoort  Melville,  of  N.  York,  to  be  secretary 
of  legation  of  the  U.  States,  near  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, in  the  place  of  Francis  R.  Rives,  resigned. 

William  H.  Stiles,  of  Georgia,  to  be  charge  d’af- 
fairs  to  the  court  of  his  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  place  of  Daniel  Jenifer,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 

Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  charge 
d’affairs  to  the  republic  of  N.  Granada,  in  the  place 
of  Wm.  M.  Bradford,  recalled. 

Anthony  Ten  Eyck,  of  Michigan,  to  be  commis- 
sioner to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  place  of  Geo. 
W.  Brown,  at  his  own  request  recalled. 

William  S.  Parrott,  of  Washington,  to  be  secreta- 
ry of  the  legation  of  the  U.  States  to  the  Mexican 
republic. 

Edward  Warrens,  of  Missouri,  to  be  consul  for  the 
port  of  Triest,  in  the  place  of  A.  D.  Mann,  resigned. 

Judicial.  John  W.  Brockenbrough,  of  Va.  to  be 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  States  for  the 
western  district  of  Virginia,  in  the  place  of  Isaac  S. 
Pennybacker,  resigned. 

George  II.  Lee  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  in  the  place  of 
Moses  C.  Good,  removed. 

Custom  house  officers.  Michael  McBIair,  to  be  ap- 
praiser for  the  port  of  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  vice  John  Lester,  removed. 

J.  Travis  Rosser,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  of  Petersburg,  in  the  state  of  Virgi- 
nia, vice  Hugh  Nelson,  removed. 

Hiram  G.  Runnels,  to  be  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the  district  of  Texas,  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  pert  of  Galveston,  in  the  state  of 
Texas. 

Deputy  postmasters.  James  M.  Buchanan,  Balti- 
more, Md.  in  place  of  Thomas  Findly,  removed. 

Paul  Dean  Carrique,  Hudson,  New  York,  in  place 
of  Justus  McKinstry,  removed. 

Robert  H.  Morris,  New  York,  N.  Y.  in  place  of 
John  L.  Graham,  removed. 

George  F.  Lehman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
in  place  of  James  Hoy,  jr.  removed. 

Henry  C.  Conklin,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  place 
of  George  Hall,  removed. 

George  Sanderson,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  place 
of  William  M.  Porter,  removed. 

Steven  Isley,  Newburyport,  Mass,  in  place  of  Benj. 
W.  Hale,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Chamers  McKibbin,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn,  in  the 
place  of  Robert  M.  Riddle,  whose  commission  ex- 
pired. 

Pearson  Mundy,  of  Watertown,  N.  York,  in  place 
of  John  F.  Hutchison,  resigned. 

Land  officers.  John  A.  Langlois,  to  be  receiver  of 
public  moneys  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale 
Kaskaskia,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  vice  Richard  B. 
Servant,  removed. 

Braxton  Parish,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  a sale  at  Shawnee- 
town,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  vice  Stephen  R.  Rowan, 
removed. 

Harman  Alexander,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Pales- 
tine, in  the  state  of  Illinois,  vice  James  M.  McLean, 
removed. 

William  E.  Russell,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Dan- 
ville, in  the  state  of  Illinois,  vice  John  W.  Vance, 
whose  commission  expired. 

John  Dement,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Dixon,  in  the 
stale  of  Illinois,  vice  James  Swan  removed. 

Thomas  Dyer,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Chicago,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  vice  George  L.  Ward,  removed. 

Jonathan  Kearsley,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  De- 
troit, in  the  state  of  Michigan,  vice  Sylvester  W. 
Higgins,  resigned. j 
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Benjamin  Sherman,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- , Stephen  Langworthy,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo. 
fice  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Ionia,  neys  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Dubu- 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  vice  Ira  Porter,  whose  com-  ( que,  in  the  territory  of  Iowa,  vice  Thos.  McKmght, 
mission  expired. 

Frederick  Hall,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  j 


removed. 

--  , - Robert  K.  MoLaughlin,  re-appointed  register  of 

for  the  district  of’lands^ubject  to  salerat  Iona,  m the  | the  land  office  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale 
— ' J at  Vandalia,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  his  late  commis- 


State  of  Michigan,  vice  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  resigned 
Thomas  Watson,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  St.  Louis,  for 
the  state  of  Missouri,  vice  Wm.  S.  Allen,  removed. 

William  McNair,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Fayette,  in 

the  state  of  Missouri,  vice  John  B.  Clark,  resigned,  ‘commission  of  the  said  Henry  Smith  will  expire 

Alfred  W.  Morrison,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo  ' 

reys  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Fay-  ^ Circular  to  collectors  and  other  officers  of 
ette,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  vice  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell, . THt  customs.  Treasury  department,  Jan 


sion  having  expired. 

Daniel  Gregory,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Vandalia, 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  in  the  place  of  Henry  Smith, 
to  take  effect  an  the  31st  January,  1846,  when  the 


so  all  hope  of  help  in  case  of  need  from  that  quarter, 
is  given  up.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  the  rumor 
respecting  the  president’s  recommendation  will  turn 
out  to  be  true. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States.  The  number  and 
class  of  vessels  in  the  naval  service  on  the  1st  day  of 
October,  is  stated  by  the  secretary  of  follows: 

In  com’sion.  Inordi’ry.  Bui’ing. 


resigned. 

Franklin  Cannon,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Jackson,  in 
the  state  of  Missouri,  vice  Greer  W.  Davis,  removed. 

Aaron  Snyder,  to  be  receiver  of  publio  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Jackson,  in  the 
■tate  of  Missouri,  vice  Ralph  Guild,  whose  commis- 
sion expired. 

Benjamin  Davies,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
fer  the  district  of  laads  subject  to  sale  at  Palmyra, 


January  9, 1846. 
You  are  hereby  instructed  that  all  vessels  of  the  U. 
Stales,  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  in  your  collection 
district  from  any  port  in  the  stale  of  Texas,  on  and 
after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1845,  the  date  of 
the  act  “to  establish  a collection  district  in  the  state 
of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes,”  are  to  be  placed 
on  a similar  footing,  without  reference  to  the  date  of 
their  clearance  from  ports  in  said  state,  with  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  arriving  from  any  other  district  or 
port  in  the  United  States;  and  so  as  to  vessels  of  the  U. 


in  the  state  of  Missouri,  vice  Cyril  C.  Cady,  removed. , States  departing  from  your  district  with  merchandise 
James  H.  McBride,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- 1 0y  forejgn  growth,  manufacture,  or  production,  for 
fice  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Spring-  ( the  state  of  Texas,  with  respect  to  coastwise  trans- 


field, in  the  state  of  Missouri,  vice  Joel  H-  Hayden, 
removed. 

Nicholas  R.  Smith,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Springfield, 
in  the  state  of  Missouri,  vice  Geo.  R.  Smith, .removed. 

Wm.  Monroe,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Cliuton,  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  vice  Abra’m.  B.  Morton,  removed. 

Ben.  P.  Jett,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for  the 
district  of  lands  subjectjto  sale  at  Washington,  in  the 
state  of  Arkansas,  vice  Samuel  C.  Wheat,  removed. 


portation  for  the  benefit  of  drawback.  Vessels  and 
their  cargoes  arriving  in  any  port  in  the  state  of 
Texas,  either  from  a foreign  port  or  a port  in  any 
other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  Stales,  are  to 
be  placed  on  a similar  footing  with  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  arriving  at  ports  in  any  of  the  stales  of  the 
union.  R.  J.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  treasury 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

The  army  of  the  United  States.  The  entire  force 
enrolled  on  the  28th  of  November,  was  as  follows: 


Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates, 

Sloops  of  war, 
Brigs, 
Schooners, 


4 
7 

15 

5 
5 


Total. 

11 

14 

23 

6 

6 


The  militia  of  the  United  Stales.  The  number  of 
militia  enrolled  and  subject  to  draft  in  the  U.  States 
is,  according  to  the  Army  Register,  1,759,710  From 
the  date  of  many  of  the  returns,  they  must  necessa- 
rily be  far  below  the  true  standard,  but  they  may 
be  safely  stated  at  2,000,000  men.  One  tenth  of 
the  actual  militia  force  of  the  country  would  give  an 
army  of  200,000  men.  This  is  the  number  contem- 
plated in  the  resolutions  for  organizing  the  militia, 
which,  it  is  said,  col.  Benton  intends  to  report  in  the 
senate. 


John  Bruton,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for  | officers,  733;  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Johnson  Court , musicians  and  artificerS(  7, 883-in  all,  8,616  men. 
House,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  viee  Janies  Wood- 
son  Bates,  removed. 

David  C.  Glenn,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Jackson,  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  vice  Isaac  McFarran,  re- 
signed. 

Wm.  S.  Taylor,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Pontotoc, 
in  the  slate  of  Mississippi,  vice  John  F.  Wray,  re- 
moved. 

Thomas  J.  Winship,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  vice  Thomas  Scott,  re- 
moved. 

John  Hough,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Chillicothe,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  vice  Wm.  Y.  Strong,  removed. 

Christian  Huber,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, in  the  state  of  Ohio,  vice  Moses  H.  Kirby, 
removed. 

John  F.  Read,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Jelfersonville, 
in  the  state  of  Indiana,  vice  James  Scott,  whose 
commission  expired. 

Philip  E.  Engle,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  atCrawfords- 
yille,  in  the  slate  of  Indiana,  vice  John  Beard  whose 
commission  expired. 

Hugh  P.  Caperton,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Lebanon, 
in  the  state  ol  Alabama,  vice  Jacob  T.  Bradford,  re- 
moved. 

John  G.  Winston,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Lebanon, 
in  the  state  of  Alabama,  vice  Levi  W.  Lawler,  whose 
commission  expired. 

George  H.  Walker,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Milwaukie, 
in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  vice  Paraclete  Patter, 
whose  commission  expired. 

Paschal  Bequette,to  be  receiver  of  puhlic  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Mineral 
Point,  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  vice  Robert  W. 

Lansing,  removed. 

Bernbart  Herin,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Fairfield 
territory  of  Iowa,  vice  Arthur  Bridgeman,  re- 

Ver  Planck  Van  Antwert,  to  be  receiver  of  publie 
moneys  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at 
Fairfield,  in  the  territory  of  Iowa,  vice  Samuel  J. 

Bayard,  removed. 

Warner  Le  wis,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Dubuoue  in 
the  territory  of  Iowa,  vice  Wm.  H.  H.  Scott,  ’re- 


Steamers, 6 

3 2 

11 

Store  ships,  4 razee  1 0 

5 

46 

18  12 

76 

STATES  OF 

THE  UNION, 

State  Debts.  Amount 

of  the  Debts  of  the  several 

States — Mostly  according  to  the  last  Official  Reports: 

Stales. 

Amount  of  Debt.  Ann.  Int . 

Maine  • 

$1,500,931 

$94,000 

Massachusetts 

6,134.245 

300.000 

New  York,  balance  about  20,000,000 

1.050,000 

Pennsylvania 

40,703,866 

2,035,033 

Maryland 

11,986,785  ) 

655,341 

Interest  in  arrears 

1,450  961  j 

Virginia 

5,968,047 

358,082 

South  Carolina 

3,021,672 

175  000 

Georgia 

1,727,760 

J 04 ,043 

Alabama 

9,215.555 

471,997 

Mississippi* 

12,400,000) 

675,000 

Arrears,  about 

3,000,000  \ 

Louisiana 

16,850,000 

900,000 

Arkansast 

3,500,000  ) 

160,250 

Arrears  of  Interest 

704,830  j 

Tennessee 

3,244,416 

172,853 

Kentucky 

4,269,000 

218,990 

Ohiot 

19.289,412 

1,167,444 

Indiana 

13,684,760  ) 

607,770 

Arrears  of  Interest 

2,177,320  < 

Illinois,  (including  arrears)  14,633,960 

712,533 

Missouri,  (balance) 

754,672 

45,500 

Michigan,  (including  arrears)  4,839  433 

260,000 

Florida 

4,850,000 

275,000 

Total 

$206,547,629 

$10,468,728 

moved. 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Savannah,  U.  S.  ship,  commodore  Sloate,  was 
at  Mazatlan  on  the  18th  of  November,  last  from 
Honolulu.  She  was  to  sail  in  40  or  50  day3  for 
Callao,  and  will  probably  arrive  in  the  U.  States  in 
May  or  June  next. 

The  Portsmouth,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  commander 
Montgomery,  sailed  from  Mazatlan  on  the  18th  of 
November. 

The  Levant,  U.  S.  ship,  com.  Page,  arrived  at  Mazat- 
lan, on  the  18th  November  from  Oahu,  and  the  U.  S. 
ship  Warren  was  expected  there  every  day. 

A letter  written  by  an  officer  on  board  the  Savan- 
nah says — “Our  cruise  has  been  any  thing  but  a plea- 
sant one.  Several  principal  officers  have  been  on  the 
sick  list,  but  have  all  recovered.  We  are  worn  down 
with  long  continued  service,  and  are  extremely  an- 
xious.to  return  to  the  United  States,  having  been 
cruising  from  port  to  port  in  the  Pacific  two  long 
years. 

The  Cumberland,  U.  S.  frigate,  dropped  down  from 
the  Charlestown  navy  yard  on  Friday  last,  prepara- 
tory to  sailing. 

The  On-ka-hy-e  U.  S.  schooner,  is  to  be  laid  up. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  2d  inst.  says — 
“We  learn  by  our  private  correspondence  that  the 
U.  S.  brig  of  war  Somers  sailed  from  Pensacola  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  ult.  with  despatches  from 
the  government  at  Washington  for  our  minister  at 
Mexico. 

A court  martial  is  about  to  assemble  at  Pensacola 
for  the  trial  of  lieutenant  Russ,  of  the  Falmouth,  on 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  midshipman  W. 
Wilkinson. 

War  steamers.  The  N.  York  Express  says:  “There 
is  a rumor  afloat  that  the  president  is  about  to  press 
upon  congress  the  construction  of  ten  or  twelve 
steamers,  fit  for  ocean  navigation,  and  for  war  pur- 
poses. It  was  hoped,  we  understand  at  one  tune, 
that  something  could  be  made  out  of  our  North 
River,  Lake  and  Mississippi  three  story  houses,  but 
naval  officers  reported  that  they  would  be  shattered 
I to  atoms  by  the  recoil  of  their  own  ordinance,  and 


■"Including  bonds  for  $5,000,000  repudiated, 
tlncluding  bonds  for  $500,000  repudiated. 

{Including  $1,650,017,  due  School  Fund. 

Massachusetts.  Banks. — The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  batiks 
for  1845. 

LIABILITIES. 

24  Boston  80  other  Total, 
banks.  banks. 

$13,030,000  $12,940,000  $30,970,000 

5,921.248  8,418,438  14,339,688 

1,201,135  709,331  1,910,466 

4,865,678  180,443  5,046,121 

8,809.527  2,858,607  11,668,134 

922,641  160,577  1,083,218 


Capital, 

Circulation, 

Profits, 

Due  banks, 
Deposits, 

Do  on  interest, 

Total, 


39,750,229  25,267,396  65,017,626 


Specie, 

Real  estate, 
Bank  notes, 

Due  from  banks, 
Other  resources, 


RESOURCES. 

$2,773,930 
697,616 
2,729,313 
2,603,483 
30,945,887 


$583,974 

400,353 

280,301 

2,299,425 

21,702,843 


$3,357,904 

1,097,969. 

3,010,114 

4,902,908 

52,648,730 


39,750,229  25,267,396  65,017,625 
Dividends,  1,059,850  770,690  1,830,540 

Reserved  profits,  923,510  595,554  1,519.064 

Doubtful  debts,  57,110  172,843  229,953 

Aggregate  dividends  of  banks  in  Boston  for  the  year, 
a fraction  over  6 4 100  per  cent. 

Aggregate  dividends  of  banks  in  Boston  in  October 
1845,  a fraction  over  3 21-100  per  cent. 

Aggregate  dividends  of  banks  out  of  Boston  for  the 
year,  a fraction  over  5 95-100  per  cent. 

Aggregate  dividends  of  banks  out  of  Boston  for  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  a fraction  over  3 9-100  per  cent. 

Aggregate  dividends  of  all  the  banks,  lor  the  year,  a 
fraction  over  6 per  cent. 

Aggregate  dividends  of  all  the  banks  for  October, 
1845,  a fraction  over  3 16100  per  cents. 

North  Carolina.  Slate  bonds. — The  Raleigh  Re- 
gister says  that  the  treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  has 
for  sale  at  par,  $50,000  6 percent,  bonds,  in  sums  of 
$1,000  each,  of  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  rail- 
road, endorsed  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina. — 
They  are  payable  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849. 

Georgia  Sugar.  Hardy  Everett,  of  Scriven  county, 
Georgia,  raised  three  barrels  of  sugar  this  season  from 
cane  grown  on  pine  iand  near  his  residence,  ft  resem- 
bles the  New  Orleans  sugar  in  color,  and  is  of  a large 
and  excellent  grain. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


At  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  spirit  of  build- 
ing and  improving  been  more  active  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union  than  during  the  year  which  has 
just  closed.  A larger  number  have  been  erected, 
and  those  more  valuable  buildings  too,  than  in  any 
former  year. 

It  is  delightful  to  notice  this  substantial  evidence 
of  prosoerity  in  our  own  city. 

Baltimore.  Certainly  no  former  year  has  witnessed 
such  a number  of  new  or  so  many  valuable  build- 
ings put  up.  The  number  is  said  to  exceed  fifteen 
hundred.  “The  additional  assessment  made  this  year 
to  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  is  to  the  amount 
of  $1,640,000  on  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
new  houses  erected  within  the  present  year,”  and 
yet  rents  fully  maintain  their  previous  rates.  Many 
of  the  structures  are  designed  for  large  business 
operatious. 

Boston,  in  1840,  had  a population  of  93,338.  By 
a census  just  taken  by  order  of  the  city  council,  the 
present  population  is  ascertained  to  be  about  115, 
000. 

Salem,  &c — .Veto  factories.  There  is  the  mam- 
moth steam- mill,  going  up  at  Salem,  running  40,000 
spindles.  High  up  the  Merrimac,  at  Manchester, 
two  or  three  new  mills,  of  the  largest  class,  are  be- 
ing erected;  at  Lowell,  the  Merrimac  Manufactu- 
ring Co.  are  putting  up  a mill  400  feet  long,  to  run 
20,000  spindles;  and  the  Hamilton  company  one  of 
400  feet  long,  to  run  15,000  spindles;  and  the  Mid- 
dlesex Woollen  Co.  are  also  building  a large  mill. — 
At  Dover,  the  Cocheco  Co.  are  erecting  the  largest 
Calico  Printery  in  the  country.  The  walls  of  two 
new  mills  in  Newburyport  are  completed,  and  the 
machinery  all  contracted  for,  so  that  they  will  be  in 
operation  early  next  summer.  The  Globe  mill  will 
have  13,000  spindles,  and  325  looms,  and  trie  Ocean 
mills  8,000  spindles  and  2MWooms.  

New  York.  The  large  district  lately  destroyed 
by  fire,  has  been  rapidly  re-built,  in  improved  style, 
and  buildings  have  been  erected  in  every  direction. 
Rents  have  risen.  We  see  it  noticed  that  a store 
which  rented  not  long  since  for  $1300  now  brings 
$2,700. 

L was  once  remarked  by  a “Roman  Consul,”  that 
New  York  would  be  quite  a fine  city  when  it  was 
finished.  A morning  walk  through  the  new  streets 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  it  will  be  yet  a long  time  before  it  is  finished, 
and  that  it  will  indeed  then  be  a fine  city.  On  the 
Fifth  Avenue  there  are  some  of  the  finest  private 
dwellings  going  up  that  can  be  found,  excepting  in 
some  of  the  palatial  cities  of  Europe.  Red  sand- 
stone is  the  favorite  building  material,  and  some  of 
the  buildings  seem  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  architec- 
ture crystallized  into  red  stone.  Robert  Lennox  is 
building  one  of  the  most  expensive.  It  has  about 
seventy-five  feet  front  on  Fifth  Avenue  with  a tun- 
nelled entrance  porch.  It  will  cost  80  to  $100,000 
probably;  and  will  be  a princely  dwelling.  On 
Union  Square,  James  Phalen,  and  J.  K.  Mudge  are 
* building  red  freestone  houses,  to  cost  50  to  $60,000 
each,  and  Mr.  Miller,  a grocer,  another  costing 
nearly  as  much.  The  paramount  mania  here  ap- 
pears to  be  at  present,  expensive  dwellings,  and  I 
could,  L have  no  doubt,  point  out  fifty  houses  now 
being  built  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

Wheeling.  The  Wheeling  Times  contains  a ta- 
bular statement  of  the  manufactures  and  mechanical 
trades  in  that  city,  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
From  this,  the  following  aggregates  are  extracted. 


Number  of  establishments  266 

Number  of  hands  employed  2,270 

Amount  of  wages  paid  $709,544 

Capital  invested  1,468,325 

Annual  product  1,975,200 


17,800  hogs  have  been  slaughtered  there  this  sea- 
son, for  which  $151,000  have  been  paid. 

VVe  rejoice  in  these  evidences  of  the  prosperity 
of  Wheeling. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  The  State  Journal  contains  an 
account  of  the  building  operations  in  that  thriving 
city  the  present  season,  numbering  seventy-five  or 
more,  and  some  of  them  very  fine  buildings  for  fami- 
lies and  for  business,  from  two  to  five  stories.  Among 
the  improvements  we  notice  the  completion  of  the 
front  of  the  Neil  Mouse,  and  some  fine  stone  front 
buildings  adjoining,  a large  Coach  manufactory,  a 
fine  Catholic  church,  the  largest  church  edifice  in  the 
city,  and  additions  to  the  Lunatic  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb  asylums.  Contrasted  with  these  improve- 


ments, the  old  Stale  House  and  public  offices,  con- 
nected with  the  high  rough  fence  with  sentry  boxes, 
and  that  elegant  structure,  the  United  States  Court 
House,  remain  as  they  have  for  years  been  a dis- 
grace to  the  state,  and  to  the  wisdom  that  annually 
congregates  there.  The  present  population  of  Co- 
lumbus is  estimated  at  8,000. 

Washington  City.  There  have  been  erected  in 
the  City  of  Washington  during  the  past  year  338 
dwellings, — 112  brick  and  226  frame — 28  shops  and 
24  additions.  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  the 
city  at  the  present  time  is  5,638;  population,  allow 
ing  six  persons  to  each  house,  33,774. 

New  London,  Conn.,  had  a population  in  1840,  of 
5,519.  It  now  has  a population  of  8,812;  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  fifty  per  cent. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  has  had  over  six  hundred  new 
buildings  constructed  this  year. 

Tiie  Mount  Savage  Company  (near  Cumberland, 
Md.)  are  about  erecting  an  additional  rolling  mill, 
and  seventy  or  eighty  dwellings  for  the  increased 
number  of  operatives. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1830  the  amount  of  taxa- 
ble properly  on  the  list  of  Cleveland  township  and 


village  was  $258,886 

Amount  of  lax  2,162  73 

Amount  of  taxable  property  in  Cleveland  town- 
ship and  city  in  1845  $1,424,448 

In  1830  258,886 

Increase  $1,165,562 

Population  of  village  in  1831  1,100 

“ city  in  1845  10,000 


Wilmington,  N.  C.,  is  a place  of  more  conse- 
quence than  is  generally  supposed  by  strangers. — 
The  population  of  the  city  exceeds  at  this  time 
8,000.  It  has  nine  steam  saw  mills,  running  180 
saws,  which  cut  annually  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
valued  at  $300,000.  Several  of  these  establishments 
have  planing  mills  attached,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
$600,000  are  annually  expended  at  this  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  alone.  Wilmington  has 
also  eleven  turpentine  distilleries,  running  thirty- 
four  st  i I Is,  which  consume  annually  230,000  barrels 
of  crude  turpentine,  valued  at  $500,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $300,000  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  of  turpentine.  There  are  annually  ship- 
ped from  the  city,  of  tar,  30,000  barrels;  rice,  150,- 
000  bushels;  staves  and  shingles,  200,000;  and  large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  colton,  flaxseed,  beeswax, 
manufactured  cotton  goods,  &c.  At  this  time  there 
is  about  being  established  an  extensive  cotton  manu- 
factory there,  which,  as  well  as  every  indication  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  south,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a sign  of  promise. 

We  heard  yesterday  of  the  purchase  of  80,000 
barrels  of  turpentine  from  the  Wilmington  manufac- 
turers, in  one  day,  in  consequence  of  the  anticipated 
sudden  rise  ill  the  price  of  that  commodity: — Phila. 
American. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  one  hundred  years  ago  was  the 
site  of  a French  fortress,  in  attempting  to  take 
which  Gen.  Braddoek  was  defeated,  and  the  remains 
of  his  army  were  conducted  across  the  mountains 
by  young  Washington.  Thirty  years  ago  it  had  a 
population  of  five  thousand;  now  it  contains  about 
thirty  thousand  people;  forty  churches,  and  twice  as 
many  steamboats  and  factories.  Literature  is  not 
neglected  more  than  religion,  there  being  more  than 
twenty  printing  offices. 

Internal  Improvements  at  the  South  and 
Southwest.  The  convention  at  Memphis  appears 
to  have  stirred  up  the  good  people  in  that  direction 
considerably.  We  rejoice  to  observe  evidences  of 
activity  and  confidence  in  several  of  the  states  in 
behalf  of  various  lines  of  railway,  of  incalculable 
value  to  those  regions.  The  ports  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah  will  soon  be  united  with  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Cumberland.  “Already,” 
says  a correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  “has 
a charter  been  procured  by  the  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville for  a railroad  from  that  city  to  unite  with  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  at  Chatanooga.  The  books  of 
subscription  are  to  be  opened  on  the  3d  of  January, 
and  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  up  the  capital  necessary.” 

North  Alabama  are  now  co-operating  with  West- 
ern Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi,  with  a view 
to  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Rom*  to  Mem- 
phis. 

In  another  quarter,  at  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf,  and 
Natchez,  the  spirit  is  alive  to  connect  Montgomery 


in  Alabama  with  those  points  on  the  Mississippi. — 
This  is  among  the  most  important  moves  which  have 
been  made;  as  bringing  into  close  alliance  Carolina 
and  Georgia  with  South  Western  Mississippi.  Iti 
central  direction  in  a mild  latitude,  splitting  the 
finest  cotton  region  in  the  world,  must  attract  capi- 
talists to  this  road.  Many  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
have  already  been  surveyed  and  commenced,  and 
that  from  Vicksburg  to  Jackson  is  not  only  finished 
but  in  most  profitable  operation. 

Railroad  to  California.  Among  however  the  move- 
ments which  should  at  this  time  of  Texan  and  Ore- 
gon excitement  attract  most  attention,  is  the  action 
of  the  citizens  of  Natchez  and  Concordia  on  a rail- 
way from  Vidalia  to  Alexandria  on  the  Red  river. — 
Pursuing  the  design  which  has  been  conveyed  in  Col. 
Gadsden’s  report — that  the  South  Atlantic  railways 
crossiug  the  Mississippi  will  ultimately  seek  a termi- 
nus in  California  on  the  Pacific,  Dr.  Cartwright 
has,  in  an  eloquent  appeal,  urged  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  this  section  of  road  (for  which  a charter 
has  been  obtained)  as  the  first  link  in  the  great  chain 
— which  intersecting  Texas,  shall  consummate  its 
grandeur  on  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  vision  in  his 
predictions,  that  such  a road  would  prove  one  of  the 
great  highways  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  to 
China.  By  it  the  whole  current  of  the  India  trade 
may  be  made  to  set  to  and  cross  the  American  conti- 
nent. Even  England  would  find  it  the  shortest  and 
cheapest  route  to  the  East  via  tho  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Vidalia  to  California.  The  estimated 
distance  from  Charleston  to  Mazatlan  at  the  foot  of 
the  Gulf  of  California  is  but  2000  miles;  of  this  there 
is  already  completed  and  in  project  465  miles — 
leaving  but  1535  miles  of  railway  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  Gulf  of  California  with  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  The  whole  of  this  line  will  be  on  a 
mild  parallel  of  latitude,  and  will  intersect  one  of 
the  richest  portions  of  the  world,  while  it  will  cross 
at  right  angles  the  Alabama,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Red  river,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  all  contributing  in  their  ascending  and  de- 
scending trade  to  the  business  of  the  road.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  speculate  on  the  revolution  such  a 
highway  would  produce  on  the  commerce,  not  only 
of  the  United  States  but  of  that  of  the  world.” 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FROM  1821  TO  1843. 

Accompanying  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  from  October 
1,  1820,  to  June  30,  1844;  the  aggregate  amount  of 
duties  payable;  the  estimated  average  per  cent,  the 
duties  bore  to  the  aggregate  imports;  the  value  of  im- 
ports liable  to  duty;  and  estimated  average  of  duty 
thereon.  _ „ 
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35,695 
31,728 
32.799 
37,533 
37,102 
34,676 
41,346 
39,362 
'24 


1821  62,685,724  18,883,252  30.171  52,503,411 

2 83,241,541  24,095.336  28,916  75,942.833 

3 77.579,267  22.416,277  28,894  68.530.979 

4 80.549  007  25.516,966  31,678  67.955.234 

5 96,340,075  31,683,096  32,639  85,392.565 

6 84  974,477  26,10S,254  30,725  72,406,708 

7 79,484,068  27.962,145  35,179  67,62S,964 

8 88,509,824  29  966.472  33,856  76,130  648 

[Av’ge  p:  c of  duty  363  022  under  tariff  of  1816  to 

and  1824  'o  1828.] 

1829  74  492,527  27,769,769  37,278  62,687,026  44.299 
30  70,876,920  28,417,055  40,009  68,130,675  48.S84 

1 103,921,121  36,623,270  35,489  89,734,499  40,812 

2 101,029,266  29,356,056  29,056  86,779,813  33,828 

[Average  P’  c.  of  duty  41,955  under  tariff  1828  to  1832] 
1833  108,118,311  24,196,103  22,379  75,670,361  31,975 

4 126,521,332  18,987,953  15,067  58,128,132  32  665 

5 149,895,742  25,931,234  17.299  71.955219  36,038 

6 189,980,035  30,991  510  J6.3I3  97,928,354  31,648 

7 140  989,217  18,191,605  12  903  71  739,186  25.357 

8 113,717,404  19.99S.861  17,557  52.857,399  37,835 

9 162092,132  25,631,888  15,813  S5.690  340  29,912 

40  107,141,519  15,178,975  14,176  49,945,315  30,391 

1 127  946,177  19,941,090  15.589  61,926,446  32,204 

2 100,162,087  15,686.341  16,589  69,531,601  23,997 
[Average  p-  e.  of  duty  31,201  under  tariff  ’32  to  ’42, 

known  as  the  compromise  act  ] 

*’43  64,753,799  7,508,527  11,595  29,179,215  25,732 

+44 108,435,035  29,395,762  27,109  83,668,151  35,133 
*9  mos.  ending  June  30,  1843. 
tYear  ending  June  30,  1844. 

To  the  above  it  will  be  useful  to  add  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  imports  and  duties  received  in  the  year 
ending  30th  June  last,  ao  bringing  the  statement  down 
to  the  latest  period. 

Value  of  imports,  117,254,564 

Amount  of  duties,  30,818,854 

Average  of  duties  on  total  imports,  26,275 

Value  of  imports  paying  duty,  95,106,724 

Average  of  duty  on  imports  paying  duties,  32,40 

The  value  of  imports  paying  advalorern  and  specific- 
duties  in  he  year  ending  30th  June,  and  the  amount  of 
duty  on  each  with  the  average  rate  of  duty  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Paying  advalorern  duties,  60,191,862 

Amount  of  duly,  16,278,117 

Rate  of  duty,  27,04 

Paying  specific  duties,  34.914,862 

Amount  of  duty,  14,540,737 

Rate  of  duty,  41,64 

The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  from 

1790  m 1845,  is  §4,970,489,382 

Of  which  was  re-exported,  1,171,311,028 


worth  $250,000;  also  sloops  and  schooners  of  the  value 
of  $150  000;  total,  $1,024,000.  On  the  Erie  canal  there 
are  running  in  the  regular  line  750  boats  worth  $700,000. 
In  towing  these,  3000  horses  are  employed,  worth  $160,- 
000;  total,  $860,000.  Over  $3,000,000  are  employed  in 
the  steamboats  and  v*  ssels  running  in  connection  with 
the  canals,  making  with  the  warehouses,  worth  $1,000,- 
000,  the  capital  thus  invested  over  6 millions  of  dollars- 

Cotton  Goods  Exported.  The  exports  of  cotton 
goods  from  New  York  for  1845  were  22,332  bales  a- 
gainst  21,939  in  1844,  and  30,435  in  1843. 

Baltimore,  Coffee  trace.  Imports  of  Rio  Coffee 


January  bags. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

7,323 

1.106 

19,827 

15,811 

22  976 

none 

12,049 

16.985 

no  ’e 

8,877 

18,559 

3 119 

14.735 

10  633 

8,172 

6,381 

8817 

8,280 

9,121 

12,016 

12  551 

11,306 

3,256 

6 140 

12.843 

2.899 

23,060 

5.334 

5 725 

2,983 

22.409 

15,847 

6 543 

17,791 

4,018 

13  641 

143.973 

122,837 

104,316 

The  imports  of  La  Guayra,  St.  Domingo,  and  other 
Coffee,  into  this  port  during  the  year  1845,  amount  to 
between  10,000  and  11,000  bags — making  the  aggregate 
of  imports  for  the  year,  1 15  000  bags. 

Tobacco.  The  Inspections  of  Baltimore,  during  the 
year  of  1845,  ware  as  follows; — 

Hhds. 


Maryland, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Missouri, 

Virginia, 

Pennsylvania, 

Louisiana, 

Total, 


39,844 

26,716 

1,335 

499 

100 

19 

2 

68.515 


Shipments  to  Foreign  Ports  during  the' year  65,094  hhds. 

Stock  remaining  in  werehouses  13,337  “ 

Tue  Cost  of  War.  During  the  fifty-six  years’  ex- 
istence of  our  Federal  Government  the  entire  expendi 
tures  of  that  Government,  excluding  principal  of  public 
debt,  have  been  a little  under  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars , which  have  been  appropriated  as  follows: 

For  the  Military  service,  $286,998,357 

“ Naval  do.  179,933,124 

Pensions , 54,012,485 

Interest  of  Public  Debt  42,494,853 


Leaving  for  home  consumption, 


$3,799,178,354 


Arrivals  Coastwise  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
year  1845 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Ociober 

November 

December 


Whole  number  as  above 
Which  added  to  the  foreign 


Ships. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

Total. 

17 

10 

48 

249 

324 

21 

21 

43 

110 

195 

45 

18 

75 

414 

552 

26 

19 

61 

423 

529 

18 

15 

70 

454 

557 

14 

15 

56 

495 

580 

22 

11 

48 

403 

484 

17 

5 

41 

413 

476 

15 

5 

58 

529 

607 

12 

9 

57 

410 

488 

25 

9 

66 

459 

559 

23 

14 

47 

364 

448 

Makes  a total  for  the  year  of 
Whole  number  last  year 


5799 

2044 

7843 

7568 

275 


Increase 

Note.— In  the  above,  there  are  no  sloops  included, 
which  if  added  to  the  many  schooners  from  Virginia  and 
Philadelphia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  are  never 
boarded,  (owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  points  at  which 
they  come  in,)  would  make  the  number  much  greater. 

N.  Y.  Ship  List. 

The  New  York  News  says  that  there  are  employed  in 
the  river  transportation  between  New  York  and  Albany 
and  Troy,  62  tow-boats  worth  $434,000;  150  lake  boats, 
worth  80,000,  and  12  steamboats  used  for  towing  these, 


Total,  $663,438,821 

The  balance  has  been  expended  as  follows: 

Principal  of  revolutionary  debts  and  claims, 

(estimated,)  nearly,  $100,000,000 

Civil  li6f,  63,855,525 

Foreign  intercourse,  86,166,808 

‘Indian  department,  42,833,488 

tMiscellaneous,  64,107,721 


$306,933,602 


Total,  very  nearly, 

♦Including  payments  for  Indian  lands. 

tlncluding,  we  presume,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  most  Christian  nation,  in  some- 
thing less  than  a lifetime,  has  paid  nearly  seven  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  directly  for  the  cost  of  war,  or  more 
than  twice  the  cost  of  all  its  public  service  beside.  The 
expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  much  else,  are  in 
directly  created  or  exaggerated  by  the  spirit  of  war.  The 
real  expenses  of  war.  including  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, the  stoppage  of  industry  and  improvement,  and 
the  blocking  up  of  our  coasts  and  harbors,  have  been 
not  less  than  two  tlicnisand  millions  of  dollars  during 
these  fifty-six  years  of  almost  unbroken  peace.  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  a seven  years’  war  at  this  rate?- 
What  comparison  do  all  our  expenditures  for  religious 
benevolent,  and  philanthropic  purposes  bear  to  those  re 
suiting  from  this  infernal  scourge? 

[New  York  Tribune. 

Commerce  of  Boston.  The  number  of  foreign  arri- 
vals from  January  1 to  December  31,  1845,  was  2305 
The  number  of  loreing  arrivals  from  January  1 to  De- 
cember 31,  1844,  was  2174.  Increase  of  foreign  clear- 
ances from  January  1 to  December,  31,  1845,  was  2200. 
The  number  of  foreign  clearances  from  January  1 to 


December  31,  1844,  was  2000 
clearances  over  the  last  year,  200. 

Revenue. 

First  quarter,  1844, 

Second  “ “ 

Third  “ 

Fourth  “ “ 


Increase  of  foreign 


$1,302,638  95 
1,505,856  49 
2,086,602  60 
1 039,847  10 


First  quarter,  1845, 
Second  “ “ 

Third  “ 

Fourth  “ “ 


$5,934,945  14 
946,668  72 
1,279,657  80 
1,938,757  67 
estimated  at  1,065,675  00 


Decrease  of  revenue,  $704,185  90. 


$5,230,759  19 


Leather.  The  amount  of  Leather  imported  into 
Boston  in  1845  i3  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

1845 — From  New  York  326.523  sides. 

“ Philadelphia  49,380  “ 

“ Baltimore  and  Alexandria  116,300  “ 

492,203  “ 

Sugar.  The  importations  of  Sugar  into  Boston,  dur- 
ing the  year,  1845,  were  19,653,085  pounds  of  brown 
and  451,134  pounds  of  white. 

Tonnage  in  New  York.  Hunt’s  Magazine  says 
‘The  whole  tonnage  for  the  district  of  New  York,  for 
IS44,  according  toihe  annual  ireasury  report,  has  303,- 
888,028  tons  registered,  and  271,275,075  tons  enrolled 
and  licensed  making  an  aggregate  of  525,152,003  tons. 
But  this  last  amount  includes  the  tonnage  of  many  ves- 
sels which  are  registered  or  licensed  in  this  city,  though 
the  owners  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  in 
some  cases  out  of  the  district.” 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 


FIRST  session. 


SENATE. 

January  7.  A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Allen, 
ordering  10,000  copies  of  a map  of  Oregon  was 
adopted. 

The  senate  took  up  the  bill  for  settling  the  claims 
of  New  Hampshire  against  the  Union,  founded  upon 
the  necessity  of  that  stale  to  order  a military  force 
out  in  1835-6,  to  protect  its  citizens  against  British 
authorities  after  the  rejection  of  the  award  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Phelps,  opposed  the  bill’s  being  pressed  to  a 
decision  at  present. 

Its  further  consideration  was  postponed  till  Mon- 
day next. 

The  bill  for  raising  a regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a third 
time. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 
January  8.  Mr.  Se£tr,  laid  before  the  senate, 
sundry  resolutions  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  in  rela- 
tion to  reducing  postage,  appropriating  lands  for 
common  schools;  for  sale  of  lands,  mail  route  from 
Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith,  also  against  a national 
bank,  &c. 

Oregon. — Mr.  Allen,  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  joint  resolution 
to  abrogate  and  annul  the  convention  of  the  6th  Au- 
gust, 1827,  reported  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  is  as  follows; 

A joint  resolution  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  conven- 
tion of  the  sixth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  seven,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  relative  to 
the  country  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky 
mountains. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America , in  congress  assembled, 
Thar,  in  virtue  ofthe  second  article  of  the  convention  of 
the  sixth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  seven,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  country  westward  of 
the  Stony  or  Rocky  mountains,  the  United  States  of 
America  do  now  think  fit  to  annul  and  abrogate  that 
convention,  and  the  said  convention  is  hereby  accord- 
ingly entirely  annulled  and  abrogated:  Provided,  That* 
this  resolution  shall  take  effect  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which  due  no- 
tice shall  have  been  given  to  Great  Britain  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  And  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  give  such 
notice;  and  also,  at  the  expiration  of  said  convention,  to 
issue  his  proclamation  setting  forth  that  fact. 

Mr.  Allen,  observed  that  at  some  early  day  in  the. 
beginning  of  the  week  he  would  move  that  the  sen- 
ate take  up  this  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

Monument  to  Washington. — The  joint  resolution 
from  the  house  authorizing  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  and  the  managers  of  the  Washington  na- 
tional monumei  t sociitv  to  select  a site  on  the  pub- 
lic grounds  for  the  erection  of  the  contemplated 
monument,  was  after  discussion,  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  22  yeas 
to  15  nays. 

The  bill  for  raising  a regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men was  then  taken  up  and  passed,  after  being 
amended  so  far  as  to  add  to  its  title,  “and  for  estab- 
lishing military  stations  on  t;.e  route  to  Oregon.” 
After  an  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned 
till  the  12th. 

January  12.  Mr.  Weslcott,  rose  and  stated  that 
the  name  of  his  colleague  (the  hon.  David  Levy ) had 
been  allowed  to  be  changed  by  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Florida,  to  that  of  David  Levy  Yulee,  the  latter 
being  his  pantronymic,  dropped  by  his  father  prior 
to  the  birth  of  Mr.  Levy,  and  which  patronymic  he 
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was  desirous  of  assuming.  He  therefore  moved  that 
hereafter  the  secretary  of  the  senate  use  the  surname 
of  Yulee,  on  the  journals  of  the  senate,  as  the  name 
of  the  senator  from  Florida.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Oregon. — On  motion  of  Mr;  Allen,  the  resolution 
reported  by  him  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  annul  and  abrogate  the  existing  convention 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  in  re- 
lation to  the  territory  lying  between  the  forty  second 
and  the  filly  fourth  degree  forty  minutes  of  north  la- 
titude, and  extending  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Allen,  moved  that  the  resolution  be  postponed 
to,  and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  (or,  Tues. 
day  the  17th  inst. 

Mr.  Haywood,  moved  that  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of 
February  next,  be  the  day  named. 

Mr.  Weslcolt,  said  he  would  prefer  that  the  tenth 
day  of  February  should  be  the  day  for  commencing 
its  discussion. 

By  32  yeas  to  18  nays,  Mr.  Weslcoll's  proposition 
was  assented  to. 

Naval  defences. — Mr.  Fairfield,  from  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs,  reported  the  following  bill,  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  built,  equipped,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  ten 
steamships,  or  vessels  of  war,  to  be  constructed  of  iron, 
if  practicable,  to  wit;  three  of  the  class  of  frigates,  five 
of  the  class  of  sloops  of  war,  and  two  of  a smaller  class. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  president 
be  and  he  is  hereby  further  authorized,  if,  in  his  opinion, 
at  any  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  regu- 
lar session  of  congress  the  public  exigencies  should  re- 
quire it,  to  cause  to  be  completed  all  the  frigates  and 
sloops  of  war  now  upon  the  stocks,  and  to  repair  and 
put  in  active  service  ail  the  ships  and  vessels  of  war  now 
in  ordinary. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  president 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  or  collect 
such  naval  supplies,  materials,  and  ordnance  as  he  may 
deem  the  public  interests  require,  limiting  the  amount 
to  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  herein  afterwards 
made. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  the  president  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  said  ships  or  ves- 
sels to  be  built  under  contract,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  be  thereby  promoted. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  ^further  enacted.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  carrying  in-to  effect  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
sum  of  five  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 1 
sand  dollars,  to  wit;  for  the  building  and  equipping  of 
ships  and  vessels  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  j 
bill,  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  i 
dollars;  for  completing  the  ships  and  vessels  now  upon  j 
the  stocks,  one.  million  five  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars;  for  repairs  of  ships  and  vessels  in  ordinary, 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
purchase  of  naval  supplies,  materials,  and  ordnance, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  no7  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  so  much  of 
the  first  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1845,  en- 
titled “An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  Jnne,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-six.’’  as  limits  the  whole  number  of  petty 
officers,  seamen  or  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and 
boys  in  the  naval  service  to  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

After  other  proceedings  of  less  import, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  13.  Reports  were  received  from  the 
war  department,  in  compliance  with  calls  made  by 
the  senate. 

Vermont  resolutions. — Mr.  Phelps,  presented  resolu- 
ti  ms  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  asking  for  the 
four  pieces  of  brass  cannon  captured  by  the  citizens 
of  that  state  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  16th  Au- 
gust, 1777,  to  be  deposited  in  the  stale  house  of  that 
state. 

fVashing/on  monument. — Reports  from  the  board  of 
managers  received  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Liberia. — Mr.  Allen,  from  the  comrqitlee  on  foreign 
relations,  asked  that  the  committee  he  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  petition  of  ci- 
tizens of  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the  recognition  by  the 
United  Slates,  of  the  commonwealh  of  Liberia, — 
and  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

Foreign  relations— European  interference. — Mr.  Allen 
(chairman  of  the  aforesaid  committee)  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  introduce  a joint  resolution,  de- 
claratory of  the  principles  by  which  the  United 
States  will  be  governed  in  regard  to  the  interposition 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  independent  nations  of  America. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session, 

And  then  adjourned. 


January  14.  Mr.  Allen,  asked  leave  to  submit 
the  following  joint  resolutions: 

Rosolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  recent  manifestations  of  a disposition  by  certain 
powers  of  Europe  to  interfere  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  this  continent,  with  a view  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  European  principles  of  the  “balance  of  power” 
upon  the  independent  nations  of  America,  having  made 
it  in  his  judgment  the  duty  of  the  president  ol  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  annual  message,  and  to  announce,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Slates,  the  counter  principle  of  non- 
intervention, it  is  the  judgment  of  congress  that  the  an- 
nouncement thus  made  by  the  president  was  demanded 
by  the  manifest  hazard  to  which  such  interference  would 
inevitably  expose  the  relations  of  peace  now  subsisting 
bet  veen  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

Resolved,  That  congress,  thus  concurring  with  the 
president,  and  sensible  that  this  subject  has  been  forced 
upon  the  attention  ot  the  United  States  by  recent  events 
so  significant  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  this  govern- 
ment longer  to  remain  silent,  without  appearing  ready 
to  submit  to  and  even  invite  the  enforcement  of  this 
dangerous  doctrine,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  to  the 
civilized  world  the  unalterable  resolution  of  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  and  to  enforce  the  principle  that  any 
effort  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  in  the  so- 
cial organization  or  political  arrangements  of  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  America,  or  further  to  extend  the 
European  system  of  government  upon  this  continent  by 
the  establishment  of  new  colonies,  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  independent  existence  of  the  nations  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
therefore  would  incur,  as  by  the  right  of  self-preservation 
it  would  justify,  the  prompt  resistance  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  arose  and  strenuously  opposed  grant- 
ing the  leave  asked. 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  was  disinclined  to  grant  it,  not 
from  any  want  of  courtesy  to  the  senator  from  Ohio, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  farther  time  to  consi- 
der the  subject;  he  would  move  to  lay  the  motion  for 
leave,  on  the  table,  and  asked  therefor,  the  yeas  and 
nays  which  being  taken  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Chalmers,  Tliomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton.  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Day  on,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood 
Huntington.  Jarnagin,  Joanson,  of  Md.,  Johnson,  of. 
La.,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Sim- 
mons, Uphnm,  Webster,  Westcott,  Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Benton, 
Breese,  Blight,  Cameron,  Cass,  Colquitt,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jenness,  Lewis,  Niles,  Pen- 
nybacker,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Yulee— 23. 

The  Oregon  negotiation. — Mr.  Crittenden,  desired 
leave  to  introduce  the  following  resolution,  with  the 
intention  of  having  it  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  10th  day  of 
February  next: 

A resolution  concerning  the  Oregon  territory. 

Whereas,  by  (lie  convention  concluded  on  the  20th  day 
of  October.  1818,  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  afterwards 
indefinitely  postponed  and  continued  in  force  by  ano- 
ther convention  of  the  same  parties,  concluded  the  6th 
day  of  August,  1827,  it  was  agreed  that  any  country 
that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky 
mountains,  now  commonly  called  the  Oregon  territory, 
should,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and 
the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  “free  and 
open’’  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers,  Dut  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  which  either 
of  the  parlies  might  have  to  any  part  of  said  country; 
and  with  this  further  provision  in  the  2d  article  of  the 
said  convention  of  the  6th  August,  1827,  that  either  party 
might  abrogate  and  annul  said  convention  on  giving  due 
notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other  contracting  party: 

And  whereas  it  has  now  become  desirable  that  the  re- 
spective claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  definitely  settled,  and  that  said  territory  may, 
no  longer  than  need  be,  remain  subject  to  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  divided  allegiance  of  its  American  and 
British  population,  and  of  me  confusion  and  conflict  of 
national  jurisdictions,  dangerous  to  the  cherished  peace 
and  good  understanding  ol  the  two  countries: 

With  a view,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  August,  1827, 
in  the  mode  prescribed  in  its  2d  article,  and  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  governments  of  both  countries  may  be  the 
more  earnestly  and  immediately  directed  to  renewed  ef- 
forts for  the  settlement  of  all  their  differences  and  dis- 
putes in  respect  to  said  territory: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  Tnat  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  give  to 
the  British  Government  the  notice  required  by  its  said 
2d  article  for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of 
the  6th  of  August,  1827:  Provided,  however,  That,  in 
order  to  afford  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  the  ami- 
cable settlement  and  adjustment  of  all  their  differences 
and  disputes  in  respect  to  said  territory,  said  notice  ought 
not  to  he  given  till  after  the  close  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress, 


The  resolution  was  read,  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary next. 

After  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  7.  Mr.  Rhett,  arose  to  eluci- 
date his  remarks  made  in  his  speech  of  a preceding 
day.  [For  his  remarks  and  Mr  Adams'  reply  see 
page  317. J 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  Carolina,  arose  to  offer  a resolu- 
tion which  he  trusted  would  be  as  oil  cast  upon  trou- 
bled waters,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  assuaging 
the  strife  of  intellect.  The  resolution  was  then  read 
authorizing  any  portion  of  the  public  grounds  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  not  otherwise  occupied,  to  be 
designated  by  the  president  to  the  use  of  the  Wash- 
ington national  monument  society  on  which  to  erect 
their  proposed  monument.  Read  three  times,  and 
passed. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  the  committee  of 
the  whole  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Tibbatts  in 
the  chair,)  and  again  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Amerita,  in  congress  assembled , 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  forthwith  cause 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  territory  of  Oregon  of  the 
6th  of  August,  1827,  signed  at' London  &c. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  submitted,  to  be  added  to 
the  resolution,  by  way  of  amendment,  the  following: 

“Shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  twelve  months  from  and  after  said  notice 
shall  be  given,  conformably  to  the  second  article  of  the 
said  convention  of  the  6th  of  Augsst,  1827.’’ 

Mr.  Hilliard,  also  submitted  the  amendment  of 
which  he  gave  notice  in  his  speech  yesterday  to 
strike  out  the  words  “forthwith,  cause  notice  to  be 
given,”  and  insert,  “be  empowered,  whenever  in  his 
judgment  the  public  welfare  may  require  it,  to  give 
notice.” 

Mr.  Yancey,  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  proceed- 
ed to  address  the  house  in  opposition  to  giving  the 
proposed  notice. 

Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  next  obtained  the  floor  and 
argued  in  favor  of  immediately  asserting  our  title  to 
all  of  Oregon  and  enforcing  our  rights  at  once 
throughout  its  extent.  He  denounced  every  disposi- 
tion to  make  this  a partizan  or  anything  less  than  a 
national  question,  and  strongly  reprehended  tbe  pre- 
sident for  having  offered  to  compromise  the  matter 
by  the  49th  parallel;  or  to  compromise  at  all. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  8.  The  bill  restoring  the  office 
of  inspector  general  of  the  army  was  read  a third 
time  and  passed. 

The  bill  from  the  senate,  providing  for  a company 
of  sappers  and  miners,  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house. 

Appropriations. — Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  reported  sundry  bills,  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June, 
1847,  viz:  for  fortifications,  navy,  Indian  expenses, 
army,  and  civil  and  diplomatic  service.  Read  seoond 
time,  and  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house. 

Oregon. — The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee 
of  the  whole,  (Mr.  Tibbats  in  the  chair,)  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  to  give  notice 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  termination  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1827. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  arose,  and  spoke  at  length 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  C.  thought  that 
the  proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Hilliard  was  super- 
fluous or  rather  evasive  as  it  left  the  notice  to  the 
discretion  of  the  executive,  who  had  already  recom- 
mended its  propriety  to  congress.  Why  should  con- 
gress desire  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  responsibil- 
ity? 

Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  next  addressed  the 
committee  urging  in  strong  terms  that  the  notice  be 
forthwith  given.  Mr.  McC.  was  opposed  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  a 49th  parallel  on  our  part  by  diplomatic 
officials  or  by  any  others.  Oregon  is  no  subject 
whatever  for  the  admission  of  any  negotiation  re- 
specting it  on  our  part. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  9.  Mr.  McKay,  reported  bills  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  pensions,  and  for  navy  pen- 
sions for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847. 

Oregon. — The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee, 
(Mr.  Tibbatts  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee on  foreiga  affairs. 

Mr.  Giles,  of  Md.,  arose  and  in  warm  terms  ad- 
vocated the  proposed  resolution.  Mr.  Levin,  of  Pa.s 
obtained  the  floor,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Saturday,  Jam.  10,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  naval  com- 
mittee, reported  a bill  to  regulate  promotions  of  of- 
ficers in  the  revenue  marine.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Tibbatts,  the  bill  was  committed  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  McDowell,  submitted  a resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  instructing  the  naval  committee  to  obtain 
through  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. or  otherwise, 
estimates  of  steamboats  over  400  tons  in  service,  in 
the  United  States,  their  number,  capability  of  being 
transformed  into  a steam  marine  for  defence,  mode, 
and  expense  thereof,  &c.,  and  to  report  to  the  house. 

Breach  of  privilege. — Mr.  Hudson , rose  to  a privi- 
leged motion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  state- 
ments personal  to  himself.  The  floor  being  assigned 
him  for  that  purpose,  he  produced  and  invited  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  an  article  published  in  the 
“Union”  newspaper,  commenting  on  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  H.  a few  days  since  touching  the  de- 
lays in  the  public  printing,  in  which  language  was 
contained  injurious  to  his  reputation  for  sincerity 
and  truth.  The  article  was  read  at  the  clerk’s  table, 
and  a debate  ensued. 

Mr.  Davis,  offered  a resolution  to  dismiss  its  au- 
thor, J.  P.  Hem,  from  employment,  by  this  house. — 
Language  of  invective  vfas  hereupon  exchanged  be- 
tween  Mr.  McConnell,  and  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bayly,  of 
Va.,  strenuously  opposed  the  proposed  resolution — 
and  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  By  yeas,  100, 
nays  82,  it  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

Oregon. — The  house  resumed  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  (Mr.  Tibbatts  in  the  chair,)  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  reported  from  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Va.,  arose  and  delivered  a speech 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  next  addressed  the  com- 
mittee, urging  its  adoption: 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday  Jan.  12.  Oregon. — The  house  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  (Mr.  Tibbatts  in  the  chair,)  re- 
sumed the  debate  on  the  proposed  resolution  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  for  giving  notice  to 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Ga.,  arose  and  addressed  the  com- 
mittee. He  said  the  time  of  masterly  inactivity 
was  once  the  wise  policy  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  wise 
no  longer.  Masterly  activity  becomes  us  better. — 
This  was  no  sectional  question,  and  he  pitied  the 
man  who  could  so  regard  it.  It  was  wise  now  in 
some  form  to  put  an  end  to  the  convention  of  1818  27. 
In  his  judgment  our  title  was  not  clear  to  54°  40'  and 
no  man  could  make  it  clear,  unless  he  relied  upon 
discovery  alone;  and  no  man  would  rely  upon  disco- 
very alone  to  secure  a good  title.  What  title  we 
have  beyond  the  Columbia  river  we  obtained  from 
the  Spanish  title,  which  was  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery. The  discovery  of  Spain  was  higher  and 
better  than  cur  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  because  it  was  anterior  to  it.  Where 
titles  of  discovery  and  settlement  conflicted  as  they 
did  in  this  case,  we  were  bound  to  compromise  the 
boundaries  between  nations,  unless  we  chose  to  set- 
tle them  by  the  sword,  as  the  boundaries  of  most 
nations  had  been  settled  upon  this  continent.  Mr.  T. 
argued  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  the  country 
on  Frazier’s  river  was  just  as  good  as  ours,  if  not 
better,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  so  long  as  the  convention  of 
1818  continued,  there  could  be  no  settlement  of  this 
question.  After  negotiating  for  twenty  seven  years 
about  a title,  and  consenting  to  extend  both  settle- 
ments during  that  time,  it  did  not  become  us  to  say 
that  our  title  was  clear.  We  were,  however,  now 
prepared  to  go  into  the  territory  and  to  colonise  it. 
The  time,  therefore,  was  proper  for  closing  the  con- 
vention and  giving  the  notice.  Mr.  T.  advocated  the 
giving  of  the  notice  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
member  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Hilliard,)  empowering 
the  president  to  give  the  notice  whenever  in  his 
judgment  the  public  interest  required  it.  He  was 
willing  to  entrust  the  president  with  power,  and 
would  not  tie  his  hands;  he  was  for  giving  the  notice, 
not  as  a war  measure,  but  a3  a peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional question;  he  does  not  believe  war  must  come 
from  it;  if  it  did  he  could  not  but  remember  that 
mankind  had  consigned  to  infamy  all  nations  that 
did  not  resort  to  war  in  defence  of  their  just  rights. 
Mr.  T.  avowed  himself  to  be  a peace  man,  and  for 
peace  measures.  His  constituents  were  for  an  hon- 
orable peace,  and  had  always  been  the  advocates  of 
peace  when  it  was  honorable  to  the  country;  but  if 
we  were  invaded  by  Great  Britain  for  vindicating 
our  just  rights,  he  was  an  advooate  of  war,  and  no 
one  would  be  found  more  ready  in  such  a struggle 
than  the  people  he  represented. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  next  obtained  the  floor, 
and  was  about  to  address  the  house,  but  yielded  it 
for  a moment  at  the  request  of — 


Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  who  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  that  the 
president  be  authorized  to  open  a negotiation  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
convention  of  1818  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both 
nations. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  resumed  the  floor,  and  spoke  his  al- 
lotted hour. 

After  Mr.  H.  had  concluded — 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Tenn.,  obtained  the  floor,  and  moved 
for  the  rising  of  the  committee;  whereupon  the  com- 
mittee rose. 

Government  of  Oregon. — Mr.  Douglass,  said  that  an 
obstruction  was  about  to  present  itself  in  the  way  of 
the  present  debate.  He  alluded  to  the  special  order, 
set  for  to-morrow,  on  the  bill  reported  by  him  from 
the  committee  on  the  territories  “to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  settlers  in  the  territory  of  Oregon 
until  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  of  the 
same;  and  to  remove  this  obstruction,  he  would  move 
that  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  that, 

| and  that  it  be  recemmitted  to  the  committee  on  the 
' territories. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  opposition,  and 
the  bill  was  recommitted  accordingly. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  13-  Indian  tribes  in  Texas. — Mr. 
Thompson,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  re- 
ported resolutions  calling  for  various  details  respect- 
ing the  Indian  tribes  in  Texas,  their  numhers,  situa- 
tion, treaty  relations;  and  whether  an  agency  ought 
to  be  established  amongst  them.  Adopted. 

Marine  hospital  at  or  near  Pittsburg. — A resolution 
to  enquire  as  to  the  expediency  of  erecting  such  an 
establishment  was  also  adopted. 

The  sub-treasury — Mr.  C.  J ■ Ingersoll,  reported  a 
resolution  asking  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re- 
port to  the  house  some  plan  of  a bill  for  restoring 
the  constitutional  plan,  recommended  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  information  relative  to  the  treasury 
laws  of  1789,  and  the  probable  operation  of  the  sub- 
treasury bill  reported  at  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress. 

Public  lands — A bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands,  granting  to  the  states  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  certain  alternate  sections,  for 
purposes  of  improvement. 

A bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Michigan, 
from  the  same  committee,  making  similar  grants  to 
Michigan  for  like  purposes,  which  was  read  and 
committed. 

Mr.  Ashm un,  of  Mass.,  offered  a resolution  upon 
the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  “corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  executive  of  the  United  States.’’ 

Objected  to  and  laid  over. 

Improvement  of  the  Ohio. — Mr.  Henley,  presented  a 
memorial  from  citizens  of  Indiana,  asking  for  a ca- 
nal on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Falls  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  reported  a bill  appropriating  $20,000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Cincinnati,  and 
for  making  a channel  way  between  Cincinnati  and  j 
Covington  and  Newport.  A motion  was  made  to  I 
refer  the  bill  to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Miss.,  objected  and  under  the  rule 
the  question  was  put — “Shall  the  bill  be  rejected?” 
The  ayes  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  motion  was 
lost.  Ayes  57,  nays  108.  The  bill  was  then  twice 
read  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Oregon  negotiation. — Mr.  Sawyer,  offered  a resolu- 
tion asking  the  president  to  communicate  whether 
any  negotiation  had  been  going  on  between  this  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Great  Britain,  on  this  subject 
since  the  delivery  of  his  last  annual  message.  De- 
bate arising,  this  resolution  under  the  rule,  had  to  be 
laid  over. 

Mr.  Baker,  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  disposed  of  in  the  came  way. 

Resolved,  That,  in  opinion  of  the  house,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  cannot,  consistently  with  a just  re- 
gard to  ihe  honor  of  the  nation,  offer  to  surrender,  whe- 
ther by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  any  foreign  power,  any 
territory  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  we  have  a clear  and 
unquestionable  tide. 

Wool  trade. — Mr.  Gordon,  proposed  resolutions 
calling  for  information  relative  to  the  import  and  ex- 
port of  wool.  Debate  arose,  and  this  also  was  laid 
over. 

Exploring  expedition. — A resolution  calling  for  a 
report  from  the  library  committee,  relative  to  the 
expenses,  publication,  &c.  of  Wilkes’  expedition,  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hubard,  and  adopted. 

Pensions. — A resolution  was  offered  calling  upon 
the  revolutionary  pension  committee  to  report  as  to 
the  propriety  of  giving  pensions  to  the  widows  of  re 
volutionary  soldiers,  married  after  1794  and  before 
1800.  The  resolution  was  objected  to  and  lies  over. 

Florida  ship  canal. — Mr.  White,  proposed  a resolu- 
tion directing  immediate  surreys  and  estimates.— 
Debate  arose; — laid  over. 


Defence  of  Gennesse  river. — Mr.  E.  B.  Holmes,  of- 
fered a resolution  directing  the  committee  on  m lita- 
ry  affairs  to  enquire  as  to  the  expediency  of  erecting 
fortifications,  &c.  Adopted. 

Madison  papers. — A^  resolution  relative  to  their 
publication  was  proposed. 

Rotation  in  Office. — Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  offered 
a series  of  resolutions  declaring  that  rotation  in  of- 
fice was  a democratic  principle — that  no  man  should 
hold  office  for  more  than  eight  years — that  those  in 
office  should  be  divided  into  four  classes,  and  the  first 
class  retain  their  offices  for  eight  years,  and  the  last 
class  for  two  years.  The  resolution  was  laid  over 
under  the  rule,  an  amendment  being  first  moved  that 
offices  were  created  for  the  government  and  not  for 
the  people. 

Wisconsin — slate  government.— A bill  reported 
to  enable  the  people  of  Wisconsin  to  form  a state 
government  and  for  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
was  referred  to  the  ccmmittee  on  territories. 

Election  of  president  and  vice  president — Mr.  Vinton, 
of  Ohio,  offered  a joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  the  election  of  the  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States. 

Fremont's  report. — Resolutions  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  10,000  copies  ordered  by  the  last 
congress  were  offered.  One  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  which 
he  moved  the  previous  question.  Mr.  Hunt,  moved 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table,  which  mo- 
tioD  was  negatived  by  ayes  and  rioes,  63  to  105. 

Mr.  Sclienck,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  giving  members  of  the  next 
congress  properly  which  belongs  to  the  present  con- 
gress, and  fur  allowing  them  to  lake  any  amount  of 
mileage  or  per  diem  which  may  belong  to  members 
of  this  house. 

The  house  refused — the  resolution  passed. 

Mr.  Delano,  then  proposed  a resolution  ordering 
5 000  additional  copies  to  be  printed,  and  called  for 
the  previous  question,  which  was  sustained.  Yeas 
and  nays  were  called  on  adopting  the  resolution,  and 
stood  ayes  81  nays  97. 

A rule  was  adopted  under  which  the  states  were 
called  and  a general  assortment  of  resolutions  and 
calls  upon  all  manner  of  subjects  followed,  quite  too 
numerous  to  detail.  An  attempt  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  consideration  of  the  Oregon  question, 
failed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  14.  Notice  to  quit  Oregon. — • 
The  house  resumed  in  committee,  (Mr.  Tibbatts  in 
the  chair,)  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
heretofore  reported  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  from  the 
committee  oil  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tenn.,  addressed  the  committee  in 
favor  of  giving  the  notice.  He  evinced  a disposition 
to  compromise  on  the  49th  parallel. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  N.  Y.,  followed,  also  advocating 
the  notice. 

Mr.  Brinkerhaffi,  of  Ohio,  next  spoke  in  favor  of 
giving  the  notice. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Chipman,  of 
Illinois,  also  addressed  the  committee  in  its  favor, 
j The  committee  then  rose,  and 
The  house  adjourned. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  HUNTER,  OF  VA. 

IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  SATURDAY,  JAN.  10. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Va.,  addressed  the  committee  near- 
ly as  follows:  He  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
gretted the  introduction  into  the  house  of  the  debate 
which  had  arisen,  and  was  now  in  progress,  because 
he  considered  it  premature  and  untimely,  and  feared 
that  it  might  add  to  the  difficulties  of  a calm  and 
statesman-like  settlement  of  the  pending  question. — 
So  much  had  already  been  said  on  the  general  sub- 
ject that  he  felt  reluctant  to  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  house  by  attempting  further  to  discuss  it;  but  he 
felt  it  due  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  thought  with 
him  in  this  case,  to  set  themselves  right,  and  to  ex- 
plain their  position  before  the  house  and  the  nation. 
Mr.  H.  felt  the  more  anxious  to  explain  bis  opinion 
at  as  early  a stage  as  possible,  because  he  found 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  separate  from 
most  of  his  friends  in  the  course  he  should  pursue 
on  this  occasion.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  not  so  deep  or  so  wide 
that  it  would  be  irreconcileable.  His  conviction 
was,  that  they  differed  not  so  much  as  to  the  end  to 
be  obtained  as  in  relation  to  the  means  by  which 
they  hoped  to  attain  it.  They  all  desired  Oregon — 
desired  it  not  only  up  to  latitude  49,  but  up  to  54° 
40'.  Nearly  all  who  had  spoken  expressed  their  be- 
lief that  our  titie  was  good  against  Great  Britain  up 
to  the  latter  parallel.  Mr.  H.,  for  one,  was  clearly 
of  that  opinion.  The  whole  question  between  them 
was  as  to  the  best  and  wisest  mode  of  accomplishing 
that  object.  No  man  with  an  American  heart  in  bis 
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bosom  cou li!  be  insensible  to  such  a prospect  as  that 
of  planting  our  national  banner  on  the  shores  of  tin 
Pacific  ocean.  There  was  no  man  worthy  of  a sea 
here  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  swell  at  the  an  tic  i 
palion  of  the  advantages,  civil,  military,  and  com 
mercial,  which  such  a prospect  opened  before  tin 
people  of  this  Union,  and  who  would  not  hail  with  de- 
light the  thought  of  spreading  the’blessings  of  our  free 
and  happy  government  along  the  shores  of  that  d is 
tant  sea,  not  only  from  54°  40'  down  to  the  42d  par 
allel  of  latitude,  but  of  extending  them  so  as  to  em- 
brace California  also,  provided  we  could  accomplish 
so  great  an  acquisition  to  tiie  national  strength  with- 
out any  invasion  of  the  just  rights  of  others  Look- 
ing to  the  map  of  the  world,  where  was  such  a posi 
tion  to  be  found,  w hether  for  adding  to  our  military 
strength  or  prosecuting  commercial  enterprise? — 
With  the  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
effectually  secure*!,  having  the  Alleghany  slope,  on 
the  one  side  and  the  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
on  the  other,  ready  to  debouch  upon  either,  as  the 
future  exigences  either  of  supply  or  of  defence 
might  require,  what  more  could  be  desired  to  com- 
plete the  circle  ofour  national  advantages?  All  things 
considered,  there  was  not  such  a position  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  for  securing  to  us  the  interchange  of 
trade  between  tiie  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  oceans, 
and  for  establishing  and  perpetuating  out1  commer 
cial  supremacy  in  both.  How  could  any  reflecting 
man  remain  insensible  to  a prospect  like  this?  The 
possession  of  Oregon  and  the  peaceful  acquisition  of 
California  would  place  this  Union  in  a position  of 
impregnable  safely  and  stahle  greatness,  with  one 
arm  on  the  Atlantic  sea  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific 
shore,  ready  to  strike  in  either  direction  with  a ra- 
pidity and  an  efficiency  not  to  be  rivalled  by  any  na- 
tion on  the  earth. 

But  how  was  all  this  to  be  attained?  Gentlemen 
told  us  it  was  by  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  of 
the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy  entered  into 
in  1818.  To  ascertain  whether  this  position  was 
correct,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  examine  the 
consequences  which  must  probably  follow — first,  if 
the  notice  should  be  given;  and,  secondly,  if  it  should 
be  refused;  and  he  hoped  the  committee  would  come 
to  this  examination  in  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  dig- 
nified spirit  of  statesmen — not  in  a boastful  and  a 
braggart  temper;  not  under  the  hallucination  of  na- 
tional pride,  nor  under  the  flattering  persuasions  of 
national  vanity,  but  like  men  so  conscientiously  con- 
vinced that  their  cause  was  right  as  to  feel  that  it 
would  gain  nothing  by  exaggeration  or  boasting. 

And  w hat  would  be  the  first  consequence  of  giving 
tiie  notice, as  proposed  by  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs?  U was  said  to  be  a peaceful  measure,  but 
ho-,  could  H possibly  be  peaceful  in  Us  tendency, 
unless  as  a means  to  induce  England  to  renew  to  us 
an  offer  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty?  And 
supposing  England  to  do  so,  what  would  that  offer 
be?  We  could  be  at  no  loss  on  this  subject.  The 
utmost  she  would  now  offer  would  be  the  parallel  of 
forty-nine  as  a boundary  line,  for  she  eei lainly  would 
not  offer  more  than  we  had  once  agreed  to  take.  But, 
if  the  settlement  should  be  bas.-d  on  the  parallel  of 
49,  how  would  those  gentlemen  stand  who  insisted 
so  strenuously  that  Oregon  was  ours  up  to  54°  40'? 
Would  they  consent  to  adopt  a proposition  leading  to 
the  obtairimeni  by  us  of  no  more  than  the  parallel  of 
49,  as  the  very  utmost  we  could  hope  for?  Mr.  H. 
preferred  a course  which  would  afford  us  the  hope, 
and  almost  the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  whole  ter- 
ritory up  to  the  highest  line  we  had  ever  claimed. — 
When  he  saw  one  course  of  policy  likely  to  give  us 
Oregon  up  to  54°  4b'  how  could  tie  bring  his  mind 
to  assent  to  an  alternative  course  which  held  out  to 
us  as  at  the  very  utmost,  nothing  beyond  the  parallel 
of  49°?  Yet  such  must  be  the  result  should  this  no- 
tice be  given,  and  should  it  operate  as  a peace  mea- 
sure. Our  only  chance  for  obtaining  the  “whole  of 
Oregon''  (and  Mr.  H.  went  for  the  whole)  was  to 
abstain  from  giving  the  notice  proposed.  The  offer 
last  made  by  the  administration  to  the  British  envoy 
had  been  considered  by  Lite  president  as  due  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  as  due  also  to  out- 
own  previous  course.  It  would  hate  given  us  great 
advantages;  it  would  have  secured  us  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  best  half  of  Oregon,  regarded  with  a 
view  to  ti  e prosecutions  of  commercial  enterprises; 
for  Mr.  H.  must  be  permitted  to  differ  from  the  ho- 
norable chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
who  had  stated  to  the  house  that  the  ports  on  the 
Pacific  north  of  latitude  forty-nine  were  incompara- 
bly better  than  any  to  be  found  south  of  that  paral- 
lel. To  the  south  of  forty-nine  lay  port  Discovery, 
that  celebrated  tiarbor  of  which  the  British  naviga- 
tors had  given  such  a brilliant  description;  and  south 
of  that  line  lay  also  ail  the  harbors  in  Admiralty  in- 
let. This,  too,  was  the  best  portion  of  the  country 
for  purposes  of  agriculture;  so  that,  had  the  offer 
been  accepted  by  the  British  negotiator,  the  admin- 


istration would  have  achieved  a great  and  valuable 
object,  by  planting  us  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
42d  to  the  49lh  narallel9  of  latitude.  Established  in 
ihe  undisturbed  possession  of  so  large  a portion  of 
the  territory,  we  might  have  safely  left  it  to  lime 
and  lo  the  irrepressible  energy  of  American  enter- 
prise to  do  the  rest.  The  proposal,  too,  would  have 
put  us  in  possession  of  that  part  of  Oregon  to  which 
our  title  was  confessedly  strongest.  Still  Mr.  H. 
believed  that  otir  title  was  good  tip  to  54°  40',  and 
that  by  the  adoption  of  a wise  and  prudent  course 
we  might  probably  get  the  whole  country  up  to  that 
line. 

But,  supposing  this  notice  should  fail  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  inducing  Great  Britain  to  make  us  a 
new  offer,  to  what  would  it  lead?  To  war;  inevita- 
bly to  war.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  C J.  lngersoll)  had  far  too 
much  sagacity  not  to  be  convinced  that  such  a result 
must  follow.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed?  Suppose  that  England,  after  re- 
ceiving a notice  like  this,  accompanied  too  by  cir- 
cumstances which  sepmed  to  give  it  a warlike  aspect, 
should  be  less  disposed  to  o n amicable  settlement 
than  she  had  heretofore  manifested  herself  to  be. — 
In  what  circumstances  did  we  find  ourselves  as  well 
in  a military  as  in  a financial  point  of  view?  Were 
not  many  states  of  the  Union  just  recovering  them 
selves  from  fiscal  embarrassments  of  the  most  op 
' pressive  kind?  And  were  they  not  still  in  too  weak 
and  precarious  a condition  to  bear  at  present  the 
burden  of  internal  taxes?  He  put  it  to  the  genlle- 
1 man  lo  say  whether  that  was  not  now  the  condition 
i of  his  own  state?  By  postponing  this  notice  and  any 
national  contest  lo  which  it  might  lead  for  some 
. years  longer,  all  the  states  would  have  time  to  get 
into  a belter  financial  condition,  while  the  general 
government  would  be  furnished  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  putting  the  nation  into  a better  state  of  mili- 
tary defence,  and  of  providing  a larger  supply  of 
whatever  was  necessary  to  prepare  us  to  enter  on  so 
| momentous  a struggle.  And  let  gentlemen  consider 
j another  thing:  what  was  the  present  state  of  foreign 
nations  as  to  the  feelings  which  they  cherished  to- 
! wards  the  United  States?  Were  the  sympathies  of 
; the  world  with  us?  Art  arbitration  of  the  difficulty 
' had  been  offered  by  Great  Britain,  and  we  had  re- 
j fused  it.  Mr.  H.  made  no  complaint  of  this?  on  the 
| contrary,  lie  approved  the  course  of  the  president 
i in  such  refusal  at  the  time  it  was  male,  because  at 
j that  time  there  was  a rational  hope  of  settling  the 
affair  by  negotiation.  He  was  no  advocate  of  arbi- 
I tration,  nor  was  there  the  least  prospect  of  it:  it  had 
once  been  refused,  and  he  presumed  if  it  should  be 
now  offered  it  would  be  refused  again.  But  on  what 
ground  had  the  refusal  been  placed?  Obviously  on 
this:  that  there  existed  among  the  nations  of  tiie 
world  no  arbitrator  to  whom  we  c.ould  trust  to  pro- 
nounce a just  and  impartial  decision  between  us. — 
Now,  was  not  this  a stale  of  things  calculated  to  set 
the  feelings  of  the  world  against  ns?  Should  war 
arise  would  it  not  be  said  with  one  consent  that  we 
had  refused  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
and  forced  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms;  and  this 
upon  the  derogatory  opinion  that  there  remained  no 
third  government  honest  enough  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion for  us.  He  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  say  whether 
this  was  not  the  inference  which  all  foreign  nations 
would  nccessaiily  and  naturally  draw?  This,  too, 
would  happen  at  a time  when  England  possessed  a 
more  cordial  understanding  with  all  the  continental 
powers  of  Europe  than  had  ever  existed  before 
throughout  all  her  history— so  much  so  that  she 
stood  closely  allied  with  her  ancient,  and,  as  she  had 
often  said,  her  natural  enemy,  France  itself.  Then, 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  there  was  Mexico,  sore  un- 
der the  recent  alienation  of  the  province  of  Texas: 
could  any  man  believe  that  a war  with  England 
would  not  at  the  same  time  be  a war  with  Mexico? 
Besides  this,  the  great  body  of  Indians  in  the  rear  of 
our  settlements  were  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  England,  or  at  least  of  her  trading  companies;  and 
what  then  would  become  of  the  people  of  Oregon — 
those  brethren  of  ours  beyond  the  mountains,  of 
whom  the  house  had  heard  so  much?  How  were 
they  going  to  protect  themselves?  Tiie  house  had 
been  told,  and  every  reflecting  man  must  see,  that  if 
we  went  to  war  with  England  the  baUie-fieid  would 
not  be  Oregon,  but  Canada  and  the  high  seas;  and 
these  our  fellow-citizens,  for  whom  wo  had  assumed 
the  burden  of  the  war,  would  be  abandoned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  English  colonists,  of  pension- 
ed Indians,  and  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Did 
the  honorable  chairman  (Mr,  lngersoll)  “call  this 
backing  his  friends’1  in  Oregon’  Before  one  month 
had  passed  over  their  heads  they  would  find  it  to  be 
a disastrous  friendship,  if  the  object  of  the  war  had 
been  to  protect  them.  We  should  then  be  placed  at 
war  prematurely;  England,  our  opponent,  would  en- 
joy the  sympathies  of  Europe;  we  should  have  angry 


Mexico  on  our  flank,  and  yet  more  hostile  Indians 
in  our  rear.  Meanwhile  the  British  armies  could 
debouch  from  Canada,  and  thus  we  should  find  our- 
selves girt  about  and  walled  in  as  by  a wall  of  fire. 
We  should  be  plunged  into  a war  under  difficulties 
which  ought  not  and  which  need  notattend  it.  Mr. 
FI.  did  not  say.  far  be  it  (rom  him  to  say,  that  Ame- 
rican spirit  would  n <t  meet  and  overcome  them  all. 
He  gloried  in  the  belief  that  it  would;  but  -by  im- 
pose on  a brave  and  patriotic  people  such  sacrifices 
as  these,  when,  without  one  of  them,  we  might 
peacefully  obtain  the  whole  province  up  to  54°  40'. 

But  then  it  was  said  that  if  Britain  dared  to  go  to 
war  with  us,  we  should  drive  her  from  every  foot- 
hold on  this  continent;  that  we  should  get  not  on ly 
Oregon,  but  Canada  also.  Mr.  H.  did  not  stand  here 
lo  dispute  the  justice  of  this  conclusion;  he  supposed 
we  should;  but  what  would  be  the  consequence?  The 
lime  seemed  to  be  emphatically  come  when  our  old 
men  saw  visions  and  our  young  men  dreamed  dreams. 
How  long  did  gentlemen  suppose  a war  like  this 
must  endure  before  Britain  could  be  brought  to  yield 
up  not  only  the  entire  immediate  subject  of  contest, 
but  a vast,  mass  of  territory  besides,  to  which  she 
had  an  undoubted  and  undisputed  title?  He  knew 
that  there  were  instances  where  nations  had  been 
compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to  surrender  compara- 
tively small  provinces  to  each  other;  but  never  the 
great  body  of  their  territory,  unless  the  one  was  ab- 
solutely conquered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
other,  as  had  happened  to  England  at  the  Norman 
conquest?  But,  short  of  this,  what  nation,  with  any 
military  power  at  all,  or  any  national  courage,  had 
come  out  of  a long  war  yielding  up  all  to  her  enemy? 
Even  Austria,  in  the  day  of  liei  utmost  distress,  had 
not  been  brought  to  this,  and  Napoleon,  with  all  his 
power,  had  never  dictated  peace  on  such  terms. — 
Could  gentlemen  believe  that  a nation  with  the  re- 
sources of  England,  after  being  worsted  in  a war  for 
mastery,  should  then  be  conquered  in  a war  for  ex- 
istence? England  abandon  Canada!  Did  she  not 
know  that  the  great  element  of  her  strength  con- 
sisted in  her  colonial  possessions?  Did  she  not  know 
that  the  jealous  and  the  hungry  eye  of  Europe  had 
long  been  fixed  upon  her?  Flow  the  continental  na- 
tions lusted  to  make  her  wealth  their  spoil?  And 
hotv  far  the  introduction  of  steam  had  gone  to  de- 
stroy Lhe  long  boasted  security  of  her  island  home 
It  could  no  longer  be  said  that — 


“Britain  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  alons  the  steep; 

Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep.” 

Did  she  not  feel  it  to  ba  so?  And  had  she  not  con- 
fessed that  feeling  by  vast  expenditures  for  the  forti- 
cation  of  her  sea  coast?  Was  such  a nation,  and  so 
situated,  likely  to  give  up  easily  not  only  territory  of 
iloublful  ownership,  and  which  another  nation  claim- 
ed, but  territory  far  more  extensive  to  which  she 
had  a clear  and  undisputed  right?  Never  would  she 
do  this  till  she  should  first  have  failed  in  a war,  not 
lor  conquest  but  lor  existence.  Permanently  lo  sur- 
render Canada  after  doing  her  best  to  keep  it,  would 
be  an  admission  of  inferiority;  and  she  who  had  long 
assumed  the  haughty  port  of  the  mistress  ol  the 
world,  could  not  make  such  an  admission  without 
exposing  and  endangering  her  empire  every  where. 
Never,  till  we  should  have  tracked  the  British  lion 
by  his  blood  all  around  the  world;  till  the  noise  of 
the  strife,  filling  every  land  and  every  sea,  had  start- 
led distant  nations  by  the  appearance  of  this  new 
power  contesting  the  empire  of  the  mistress  of  the 
ocean;  never  lill  we  should  have  chased  her  from 
Avon  to  the  Ionian  islands,  while  she  marked  her 
retiring  footsteps  with  one  long  unbroken  trail  of 
British  blood;  no,  not  till  we  should  have  buried  her 
fleets  in  tiie  briny  wave,  thrown  down  her  towers  of 
strength,  and  despoiled  her  gardens  of  pleasure; 
never,  till  we  had  done  all  this,  and  more,  would  Ihe 
ancient  pride  of  that  haughty  kingdom  reconcile  hel- 
lo the  admission  of  a settled  inferiority,  and  to  the 
surrender  of  territory  indisputably  her  own. 

He  did  riot  say  uiat  we  should  do  all  this.  [A 
laugh.]  But,  supposing  we  could  what  would  be 
the  consequence  lo  ourseives?  What  the  effect  on 
the  genius  of  our  people;  what  on  the  spirit  of  our 
people;  vvlial  on  the  spirit  of  our  institutions?  Would 
not  a contest  like  this  involve  us  in  the  lowest  depths 
"f  the  paper  system,  and  postpone  almost  indefinite 
ly  those  gloriuus  democratic  reforms  for  which  we 
liad  so  long  been  struggling?  Was  there  no  danger 
that  a long  protracted  war  like  this  would  give  a 
military  turn  to  our  institutions,  if  not  obliterate 
their  republican  features  altogelhei?  What  could 
be  better  calculated  to  break  down  Ilia!  broad  and 
saered  distinction  which  the  government  had  estab- 
lished between  the  general  and  state  governments. 

Mr.  H.  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
structure  of  our  free  government  rendered  us  unfit 
for  war,  because  our  history  proved  that  we  could 
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conduct  a war  with  efficiency  and  end  it  with  su- 
cess;  but  it  would  oblige  us  now,  as  it  had  forced  us 
before,  to  go  deeply  into  the  paper  system — a system 
from  which  we  had  suffered  as  much  or  more  than 
from  the  British  arms. 

There  was  another  reason  against  engaging  in  a 
contest  like  this.  The  genius  of  our  institutions 
was  eminently  peaceful:  they  were  not  organized 
with  a view  to  foreign  wars,  but  for  the  belter  and 
the  nobler  purpose  of  self- protection.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  form  of  the  American  government  was 
the  best  the  world  had  yet  seen.  There  it  was 
efficient  and  impregnable;  but,  for  the  conducting  of 
a foreign  war,  it  was  the  worst  and  the  weakest  in 
existence.  It  was  our  belief,  at  least  our  hope,  that 
we  had  been  planted  on  these  shores  by  the  hand  of 
a mighty  and  far-seeing  Providence,  to  the  end  that 
we  jnight  conduct  and  exhibit  a great  moral  reform, 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  civilize  and 
bless  the  world:  a purpose  far  more  glorious  than  if, 
like  Tamerlane,  we  could  mark  our  track  over  the 
scarred  surface  of  the  world  by  pyramids  of  skulls; 
a career  far,  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  Attila  or 
Alaric,  whose  just  but  terrible  titles  were  the  sword 
of  God  and  the  scourge  of  the  earth.  Was  not  the 
triumph  of  our  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad,  in 
having  thrown  down  the  barriers  of  nations,  worth 
all  the  victories  inscribed  on  the  column  of  Trajan, 
or  commemorated  by  the  stately  walls  of  Blen- 
heim? 

But  he  must  now  come  back  to  the  consideration 
of  the  consequences  of  giving  or  withholding  this 
notice  to  the  British  government,  and  he  again  asked 
gentlemen  whether  the  chance  of  getting  Oregon  a 
few  years  sooner  or  later  would  compensate  for  dis- 
advantages and  sacrifices,  and  political  and  social 
injuries,  such  as  those  to  which  he  had  alluded? — 
Wonld  the  honorable  chairman,  (Mr.  C.  J-  Jnger- 
soll,)  would  any  other  professed  friend  of  Oregon, 
go  for  encountering  consequences  like  these,  if  he 
were  far  more  certain  of  obtaining  the  whole  pro- 
vince through  the  continuance  of  peace?  With  such 
a conviction  in  his  conscience,  could  he  jusliiy  him 
self,  as  an  honorable,  a Christian,  and  a philanthro- 
pic man,  in  pursuing  the  course  which  pointed  to 
war?  Did  he  believe  that,  by  the  most  costly,  obsti- 
nate, bloody,  and  prolonged  war,  we  should  be  able 
to  conquer  England  utterly  and  permanently?  Or 
was  it  not  more  probable  that  two  such  nations,  con- 
fessedly the  greatest  and  the  strongest  in  the  world, 
must  at  length  tire  of  the  contest  and  resolve  to  end 
it  by  resorting  to  the  honorable  mode  of  settling  it 
by  arbitration.  If,  then,  we  were  to  have  a long 
war  first  an  arbitration  afterwards,  would  it  not  be 
better  that  we  should  have  the  arbitration  without 
the  war? 

But  gentlemen  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  arbi- 
tration, and  he  was  not  here  to  advocate  it;  he  wish- 
ed to  avoid  it,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  avoid  pre- 
cipitating the  country  into  a contest  which  must  end 
in  arbitration  at  last.  If  notice  must  be  given,  then 
he  was  m favor  of  choosing  an  arbitrator.  But  he 
would  press  the  question  upon  gentleman  whether 
we  might  not  avoid  both,  and  adopt  such  a course  as 
must  eventually  put  us  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
alt  we  demanded?  His  plan  was,  to  refuse  the  no- 
tice, to  let  the  negotiations  stain,  just  « here  they 
were,  (for  in  negotiation  he  believed  we  had  done,  al 
that  it  became  us  to  do,)  and  to  rely  on  our  own 
superior  chances  of  getting  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory from  our  greatly  superior  means  to  colonize 
and  settle  it. 

To  do  this  would  avoid  the  chance  of  eventually 
losing  Oregon  entirely.  At  this  he  knew  that  some 
gentlemen  would  smile;  but  he  would  remind  such 
gentlemen,  that  in  comparing  ourselves  with  Great 
Britain  we  must  remember  that  there  were  theatres 
where  we  were  confessedly  and  beyond  question  her 
superior;  there  were  other  theatres  where  we  were 
her  equal;  but  there  were  also  others  where  peculiar 
and  transient  circumstances  gave  to  her  the  superio- 
rity. In  this  struggle  for  Oregon  she  possessed  the 
advantage  of  her  ancient,  long-established,  and  sedu- 
lously cultivated  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  me  possession  of  the  forces  at  hand  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company,  and  of  all  those  other  forces 
which  that  powerful  association  was  able  to  bring 
from  its  various  stations  on  the  Pacific.  But  wait  a 
few  years  and  the  balance  would  change;  circum- 
stances would  cast  it  our  way  as  they  now  cast  it 
hers,  and  in  a contest,  if  contest  there  must  be,  for 
the  possession  of  Oregon,  we  should  be  found  the 
stronger  parly. 

But  it  was  insisted  that  abstaining  from  giving  to 
Great  Britain  the  notice  in  question  would  involve 
a violation  of  our  national  honor.  How?  We  had 
never  felt  the  joint  occupation  to  be  a violation  of 
our  national  honor  from  1818  to  this  day.  Had  t 
ever  been  pretended  before  that  it  was  a disgrace  to 
continue  the  convention?  Was  there  any  thing  dis- 


honorable in  adjourning  a dispute,  without  the  sur- 
render of  an  iota  of  our  rights,  but  while  all  the 
chances  were  in  favor  of  their  being  ultimately  ac- 
knowledged? Would  it  not  be  a wise  as  well  as  a 
more  moderate  disposition  of  the  matter  in  dispute? 
And  would  it  not  be  better  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  settling  the  country  than  as 
many  millions  in  the  prosecution  of  an  unnecessary 
war? 

Mr.  H.  would  put  it  to  considerate  Western  men, 
who  desired  the  possession  of  Oregon  more  than 
they  desired  a war,  to  say  whether  such  a process 
was  not  the  wisest  we  could  pursue  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  territory  they  so  greatly  desired.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Owen)  had  told  the 
committee  that  the  Hudson  Bay  company  were  in 
the  practice  of  buying  out  American  settlers  who  at- 
tempted to  plant  themselves  north  of  the  Columbia 
river.  He  stated  that  this  had  been  done  in  one 
case,  possibly  it  might  have  been  done  in  more;  but 
did  that  gentleman  or  any  other  believe  that  the 
company  could  keep  up  this  game  long?  And,  if 
they  could,  was  it  not  a game  at  which  more  than 
one  could  play?  And  did  the  gentleman  believe  that 
the  crack  of  the  western  riffle  and  the  cheerful 
ringing  of  the  settler’s  axe  would  not  in  due  time  be 
heard  north  of  the  Columbia  river  not  only,  but 
north  of  latitude  forty-nine. 

But  it  was  said  that  England  would  not  allow  this, 
and  that  if  this  process  should  be  attempted,  she 
would,  ere  long,  give  notice  on  her  part,  and  declare 
war  upon  us.  Let  her  if  she  chose:  let  her  if  she 
dare.  She  would  then  become  the  aggressor,  and  in 
such  a war  we  should  be  sustained,  not  only  by  our 
own  conviction  of  right,  but  by  the  general  sympa- 
thies of  mankind.  It  would  unite  our  people  instant- 
ly aud  effectually. 

But  was  it  probable  she  would  do  this?  She  claim- 
ed a right  to  joint  occupation  in  Oregon  under  our 
convention  made  in  1818,  and  resumed  and  indefi- 
nitely cotinued  in  1827.  Now,  if  we  should  put  an 
end  to  this  convention,  Britain  would  then  revert 
back  to  the  convention  of  Nootka  Sound,  in  which  a 
right  of  joint  occupancy,  though  without  exclusive 
sovereignty,  was  secured  to  her.  If,  then,  we  should 
give  the  notice  proposed,  we  should  indeed  put  an 
end  to  her  right  of  joint  occupancy  under  her  con- 
vention with  us,  but  8he  would  instantly  claim  to 
continue  it  under  her  convention  with  Spain.  We 
dispute  that  claim  on  the  ground  that  that  conven- 
tion was  terminated  by  war.  But  if,  notwithstand- 
ing, she  should  say,  we  choose  to  have  and  to  hold  it 
by  this  convention  ol  Nootka,  how  could  she  hold 
up  her  head  before  the  world  or  invoke  the  blessing 
of  the  god  of  battles  on  a claim  so  outrageous? — 
Could  it  be  important  to  England  that  she  should 
have  possession  of  this  Northwest  coast?  Had  she 
not  possessions  enough  in  New  Holland,  in  New 
Zealand,  and  with  the  Canadas  to  absorb  all  the 
manufactures  and  other  exports  with  which  she  de- 
sired to  supply  her  colonies?  It  might  indeed  be  im- 
portant, as  a consolidation  of  her  empire,  to  hold 
there  certain  subordinate  rights  of  occupatian  short 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country;  but  of  what  use 
to  her  could  it  be  to  settle  her  citizens  on  the  Pacific 
coast?  This  was  not  in  the  pathway  of  her  com- 
merce; it  was  invaluable  to  us  for  ours.  She  pos- 
sessed no  back  country  to  supply  the  little  strip  of 
settlement  she  might  attempt  upon  the  coast;  but  we 
had,  and  its  products  sought  an  outlet  by  our  com- 
merce on  the  Western  ocean.  But,  granting  that 
she  desired  it  ever  so  much,  must  not  Britain  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  thing  was  hopeless?  She 
might  desire  it  as  a means  to  keep  us  out,  but  with 
what  probability  of  success?  Against  that  vast  in- 
creasing resistless  power  which  propelled  the  migh- 
ty wave  of  our  population,  causing  it  to  advance 
along  a line  of  three  hundred  leagues  at  more  than 
the  rate  of  half  a degree  every  year,  could  she  hope 
to  withstand  the  force  of  such  a flood?  And  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  little  advantage  she  might 
have  in  that  quarter,  was  she  abont  to  expose  herself 
to  aH  the  evils  of  war? 

But  it  had  been  said  by  some  gentleman  that  Bri- 
tain possessed  as  great  facilities  lor  colonizing  Ore- 
gon as  we  did,  . and  it  was  apprehended  that  they 
would  give  to  the  tide  of  their  emigration  that  new 
direction.  But. Mr.  H.  insisted  that  they  would  not 
do  this,  because  they  had  not  done  it.  The  supe- 
riority of  means  for  a process  like  this  was  obvious- 
ly and  indisputably  ours.  Our  people  did  not  go  to 
Oregon  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  have  a temporary  abode 
there;  they  went  to  settle  the  country,  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  soil,  and  leave  an  inheritance  to 
Iheir  posterity.  England’s  possession  of  the  country 
was  temporary;  they  went  there  for  hunting  and  for 
Indian  trade;  it  was  no  part  of  her  policy  to  colonize 
Oregon,  and  it  never  would  be.  The  circumstance 
that  she  rested  her  claims  on  the  Nootka  Sound  con- 
vention, a treaty  which  conveyed  to  her  the  right  of 


joint  ocoupancy  and  nothing  more,  was  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  she  considered  it  as  only  a tem- 
porary station,  and  looked  forward  to  its  ultimate 
abandonment.  If,  as  was  said,  the  country  was  fit 
for  agricultural  settlement,  and  certainly  our  people 
went  there  to  settle,  then,  by  a most  manifest  destiny, 
it  must  eventually  be  ours. 

Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU,  speaking  across.  How  if  they 
should  set  up  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Hunter  continued:  the  honorable  chairman 
had  asked  him  whether  the  people  of  Oregon  would 
not  set  up  an  independent  government  for  themselves. 
Mr.  H.  had  no  idea  that  they  would.  If  this  nation 
was  to  proceed  in  its  present  course,  gradually  oc- 
cupying and  taking  possession  of  the  breadth  of  the 
entire  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  quite  to  the  Pa- 
cific shore,  and  such  a state  of  society  would  pos- 
sess a coherent  strength  that  would  bind  it  in  indis- 
soluble union;  and,  instead  of  forming  separate  and 
independent  republics,  our  population  would  present 
to  the  world  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a republic  the 
greatest  and  the  widest  the  earth  ever  saw,  with  in- 
terests different  but  not  hostile;  with  regions  distinct, 
indeed,  but  not  in  opposition;  each  ancillary  to  the 
other,  and  all  combining  in  the  general  prosperity 
and  strength.  Let  this  state  of  things  once  come, 
and  we  should  hear  nothing  more  about  the  black 
tariff.  Open  to  us  the  vast  Pacific  market,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  now  enjoyed  on  the  Atlantic;  let  the 
productions  of  our  country  take  their  natural  and 
unrestricted  course,  to  pour  themselves  into  both, 
and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  rivalry,  of  separa- 
tion, or  of  a new  republic  setting  up  for  itself.  The 
ties  of  union  would  strengthen  with  every  hour,  mu- 
tual advantages  and  mutual  benefits  would  link  us 
indissolubly  together.  There  was  no  danger  of  dis- 
union; our  only  danger  could  be  from  rushing  into  a 
war  before  we  were  ready  for  a war. 

Mr.  H.  again  made  his  appeal  to  all  candid  and 
reflecting  men  from  the  west — men  who  went  for 
Oregon,  and  for  the  whole  of  Oregon.  He  appeal- 
ed to  them  to  say  whether  such  a condition  of  things 
did  not  present  a consummation  which  we  ought  to 
seek.  And  if  we  could  see  it  gradually  but  certain- 
ly realized,  then  let  us  in  this  matter  of  Oregon  re- 
main just  where  we  are.  Let  not  negotiation  be  re- 
newed— make  to  England  no  more  offers;  but  let  us 
trust  to  the  process  of  colonization  now  so  rapidly 
in  progress,  and  we  should  quietly,  certainly,  and 
peaceably  obtain  the  whole  of  what  we  claimed. — 
He  cared  not  how  glorious  the  war  might  be,  he 
held  that  it  would  be  better  avoided.  In  his  opinion, 
to  do  so  would  be  to  present  to  us  the  only  chance 
of  getting  what  gentlemen  so  ardently  desired  “the 
whole  of  Oregon.”  Let  things  remain  as  they  were. 
It  was  impossible  that  England  should  give  us  no- 
tice to  put  an  end  to  the  joint  occupancy  so  long  as 
she  rested  on  the  convention  of  the  Nootka  Sound, 
which  gave  the  joint  occupancy,  and  nothing  more. 
Meantime,  let  us  go  on  and  fill  the  country,  and  then, 
if  we  found  it  necessary,  ultimately  to  go  to  war,  we 
could  choose  our  own  lime  of  doing  it. 

But  western  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  to  re- 
proach the  south  in  this  matter,  as  if  it  was  ungrate- 
ful in  them  to  resist,  that  mode  of  obtaining  Oregon 
which  so  many  western  men  thought  the  best.  No- 
thing could  pain  Mr.  H.  more  th:m  such  an  imputa- 
tion. Tile  south  acknowledged  their  obligation  to 
their  western  friends — Ihey  felt  it — felt  if.  deeply  and 
strongly,  ami  would  most  gladly  requite  it:  this  he 
believed  they  could  do,  and  the  way  to  do  it  was  by 
carrying  out  such  a system  of  policy  as  would  obtain 
for  us  all  Oregon,  and  save  us  from  all  the  dangers 
and  sacrifices  of  a war  for  which  we  were  not  pre- 
pared, and  those  foreign  combinations  which  must 
throw  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy  advantages  for 
which  she  could  not  hope  hereafter. 

Was  not  this  the  wisest  and  most  statesmanlike 
policy?  He  wished  that  western  gentlemen  should 
understand  him.  While  in  this  matter  he  pursued 
the  path  which  he  had  adopted  under  a conviction 
quite  as  strong  as  their  own,  he  hoped  they  would 
let  him  do  so  without  reproach — so  long  as  he  cast 
no  reproaches  on  them  for  choosing  a different  route 
toward  the  same  end,  whicli  he  considered  more 
hazardous. 

Mr.  H.  was  not  one  of  those  who  had  ever  said  or 
thought  that  Oregon  was  not  worth  a war.  If  Ore- 
gon were  a barren  rock,  if  it  were  a piantless  de- 
sert, if  it  were  but  a narrow  strip  of  sea  sand,  con- 
tinually buff’etted  by  ocean  storms,  still  we  ought  to 
fight  for  it  rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  it  by  violence.  To  depress  the  national 
tone — to  let  down  the  national  spirit,  was  an  evil  far 
worse  than  war  itself.  There  was  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  retain  every  inch  of  the  soil  we  claimed; 
and  we  must  obtain  it  by  war,  if  war  was  the  only 
means;  and  in  that  war  the  men  of  the  hardy  north, 
and  of  the  bold  and  gallant  west  would  find  them- 
selves shoulder  to  shoulder  by  the  side  of  men  who 
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came  from  that  sunny  slope  that  looked  towards  the 
source  of  day.  In  that  contest  we  must  all — from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea — from  Texas  to  Maine — he 
joined  and  banded  together  as  one  man.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  war  was  never  justifiable  till  it 
was  absolutely  and  undeniably  necessary:  and  before 
that  could  be  shown,  we  oust  first  have  exhausted 
all  honorable  and  proper  measures  to  maintain  peace. 
Mr.  H.  held  and  insisted  that  there  were  such  mea- 
sures at  our  disposal,  and  by  adopting  them  we  should 
not  only  avoid  the  dangers  of  war,  but  the  chance  of 
losing  Oregon. 

Mr.  H.  would  go  further.  If,  from  the  action  of 
that  house,  war  should  occur,  although  southern 
men  might  believe  that  it  could  have  been  avoided, 
yet  he  took  this  occasion  to  tell  the  west  that,  when 
war  was  clearly  necessary,  and  presented  the  only 
remaining  means  fur  obtaining  our  rights,  they  would 
find  the  south  with  them,  heart  and  hand.  Yes; 
when  that  hour  had  arrived,  the  maxim  of  the  gal- 
lant Decatur  would  find  in  the  American  people  one 
universal  acceptation,  “our  country  right  or  wrong.” 
Americans  would  be  found  deeply  deploring,  indeed, 
the  necessity  which  had  plunged  that  country  into  a 
military  contest,  but  not  pausing  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  till  they  had  first  done  all  which 
freemen  ought  to  do  for  the  national  honor.  He 
must  here,  however,  declare,  with  the  same  convic- 
tion and  the  same  frankness,  that  if,  through  the 
giving  of  this  notice  we  should  ultimately  lose  Ore- 
gon, or  be  led  into  a war  to  obtain  it,  when  the  pro- 
per time  came  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  no- 
tice, would  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  conse 
quences  to  w hich  it  had  led.  It  was  Mr.  H’s  duty, 
as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  west  and  the  duly  of  the 
north,  to  defend  the  national  soil  and  vindicate 
the  national  honor;  but  we  owed  it  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  humanity  to  exhaust  all  honorable  means 
of  peace  before  we  plunge  the  nation  into  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war. 

There  had  been  a few  remarks  made  in  this  de- 
bate which  Mr.  H.  had  profoundly  regretted  to  hear. 
He  did  regret  to  see  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
Union  unnecessarily  cast  into  the  volcano  of  the 
war  spirit.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  this  adminis- 
tration dared  not  to  go  to  war — that  it  could  not  be 
kicked  into  a war.  Language  like  this  was  but  the 
echo  of  words  which  he  had  heard  once  before,  and 
they  were  words  without  consideration.  There  was 
in  this  country  no  administration  which  could  be 
elected  by  the  American  people  which  dared  refuse 
to  go  to  war  if  tlie  national  rights  were  at  stake. — 
It  was  only  a timid  administration  which  ever  would 
or  could  be  “kicked  into  a war.”  It  required  far 
more  courage  to  resist  the  war-cry  than  to  yield  be- 
fore it.  it  required  more  moral  firmness  and  great- 
er and  higher  qualities  of  mind  to  withstand  the 
first  outburst  of  popular  lury,  and  calmly  to  appeal 
to  the  sober  second  thought  of  a reflecting  people, 
than  to  be  the  hero  of  an  hundred  fields.  And  Mr. 
H.  would  here  say,  and  desired  his  words  to  be 
noted,  that  if  any  gentleman  here  believed  that  the 
giving  of  this  notice  could  lead  to  war,  and  yet 
voted  for  the  notice  because  he  thought  the  adminis- 
tration would  back  out  rather  than  risk  a war,  he 
told  them  they  were  mistaken.  There  would  be  no 
backing  out.  The  administration  was  already  respon 
aible  lor  all  the  disasters  which  might  follow  in  hav- 
ing recommended  the  measure;  to  back  out  would 
not  lessen  that  responsibility,  while  it  covered  those 
who  had  taken  it  with  a double  disgrace. 

Mr.  H.,  in  conclusion,  observed  that  he  was  fully 
aware  that  nothing  he  could  say  would  influence  the 
action  of  the  house;  he  had  not  expected  that  it 
would;  he  had  presented  his  views  thus  frankly  in 
order  that  he  might  place  himself  fairly  before  his 
constitueuts.  His  only  aim  had  b en  to  vindicate 
himself  there.  Would  to  God  that  he  had  power  to 
reach  the  heart  of  the  house  and  of  tiie  nation! — 
Would  to  God  that  he  could  persuade  them  to  be- 
ware ere  they  precipitate  themselves  into  a war, 
and  expose  themselves  to  consequ  nces  which  no 
eye  but  that  above  could  measure  or  pursue!  He 
would  beseech  them  first  to  exhaust  every  means  of 
preserving  peace  with  honor;  but,  when  that  could 
not  be  done,  if  the  trial  by  arms  must  come,  then 
let  all  go  into  the  contest  with  one  heart  and  one 
hand.  Then  let  us  rally  from  every  valley  and  from 
every  hill.  Then  we  shoulu  have  the  sympathies  of 
the  world  on  our  side;  and  then,  above  all,  we  might 
devoutly  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  battles 
upon  a war  which  we  had  not  provoked,  but  sought 
every  means  to  avoid.  When  it  came  to  this,  and  it 
was  manifest  to  all  that  war  alone  was  left  to  us, 
then  it  would  command  the  heart  and  money  and  the 
labor  and  the  blood  o(  a united  cuuntry;  and  then 
they  would  find  the  south  not  standing  cold-hearted 
spectators.  .No:  they  would  be — 

True  to  the  Iasi  lo  their  bluod  and  their  breath, 

And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  ol  death. 
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Mr.  Hilliard  said  that  in  entering  cn  the  great  ques- 
tion at  present  before  the  house!  it  would  be  proper, 
for  a moment  to  recur  lo  the  relations  of  this'  go- 1 
vernment  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  It  was  well  known  that  seve- 
al  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  to  adjust  the 
difference  between  them  in  relation  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  that  district  of  counlry,  but  botli  powers  had 
at  length  agreed  to  adjourn  the  question  over,  arid 
they  had  mutually  entered  into  the  convention  of 
1818,  by  which  treaty  it  wps  understood  that  the 
two  parties  were  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  in  re- 
gard to  that  territory,  which  were  clearly  specified 
and  defined  in  the  convention  itself.  In  the  summer 
of  1827  provision  had  been  made  to  perpetuate  this 
mutual  understanding  simply  with  the  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  between  the  parties,  and  without 
yielding  on  either  side  any  portion  of  the  original 
claim  which  had  been  respectively  put  forth.  It 
was  now  proposed  in  this  house  to  terminate  that 
convention,  conformably  to  a provisional  article  em- 
bodied in  the  instrument  itself. 

Should  that  termination  lake  place  as  proposed, 
what  would  be  the  relative  positions  of  this  counlry 
and  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  this  Oregon  terri- 
torry?  To  answer  that  question  we  were  referred 
back  to  the  relation  subsisting  originally  between 
them  before  the  convention  was  entered  into.  That 
relation  must  then  be  renewed,  and  the  two  nations 
would  stand  as  conflicting  claimants  before  the  civi- 
lized world  for  the  entire  control  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory. Here  then  came  in  the  question  as  to  our 
title — whether  founded  on  discovery  and  settlement 
by  our  own  citizens  or  resting  on  the  claims  of  Spain; 
for  »e  brought  both  our  own  title  and  the  title  of 
Spain,  lo  fortify  our  position  when  we  should  meet 
our  competitor  in  the  presence  of  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  H.  would  not  enter  on  this  question  of 
title;  it  had  already  been  discussed  with  great  ability, 
and  he  should  only  render  himself  tedious  by  repeat- 
ing arguments  which  had  already  been  placed  in  the 
clearest  light.  He  would  simply  state  that  on  the 
question  of  our  title  to  Oregon,  his  reliance  was  on 
the  previous  title  of  Spain,  although  he  was  far 
from  underrating  the  merit  of  its  discovery  and  set- 
tlement by  our  own  enterprising  citizens.  He  ad- 
mitted these,  and  duly  appreciated  them;  but,  as  he 
had  said,  his  main  reliance  was  placed  on  the  Spa- 
nish title — a title  which  we  did  not  possess  at  the 
time  our  dispute  with  England  arose,  for  it  was  his 
belief  that  had  this  title  then  been  ours,  the  conven- 
tion of  1818  would  never  have  had  an  existence. — 
So  long  as  this  title  remained  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 1 
Great  Britain  treated  it  with  that  contempt  which  : 
marked  all  her  conduct  towards  that  power.  Pitt’s 
rooted  aversion  to  Spain  was  well  known;  he  had 
inherited  it  from  his  lather,  and  it  made  itself  man- 
ifest in  all  his  public  conduct;  yet  that  title  as  to  its 
moral  power  was  just  the  same  then  as  it  was  now, 
and  it  had  been  by  our  own  secretary  of  stale  so 
convincingly,  so  triumphanlly  pleaded,  as  to  have 
carried  actual  dismay  into  the  British  cabinet,  and 
had  placed  our  own  claim  to  the  counlry  higher  than 
it  had  tver  stood  before  It  was  now  become  an 
American  title,  and,  with  whatever  contempt  Great  1 
Britain  might  have  felt  herself  warranted  to  treat : 
it  when  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  she  would  not  so  treat 
it  when  it  was  put  forth  before  the  world  as  the 
claim  of  these  U.  States.  Mr.  H.  did  not  speak  this 
boastfully,  but  because  he  desired  lhat  Great  Brilain 
should  know  that  we  were  aware  of  o»t  rights,  and, 
he  thanked  God,  we  were  able  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  H.  ivould  not  be  understood  as  putting  out  of 
the  question  our  own  American  title.  A late  secre- 
tary of  stale,  whose  lame  was  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  civilization,  [he  was  understood  to 
mean  Mr. Calhoun,]  had  placed  this  American  claim 
on  Captain  Gray’s  discovery  of  the  mouth  ol  Colum- 
bia river,  and  on  that  admitted  principle  of  national 
law,  that  by  whatsoever  nation  the  mouth  of  a river 
was  discovered,  to  that  nation  belonged  the  whole  of 
the  valley  which  was  drained  by  its  waters.  Mr.  H. 
fell  this  claim  to  be  of  great  consequence;  and  lie 
must  confess  that  he  had  felt  the  grealest  amaze- 
ment when,  in  the  debate  of  Saturday,  a distinguish- 
ed gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ( .Vlr.  VVinthrop) 
had  disclaimed  all  reliance  upon  it.  Rich  as  Mas- 
sachusetts was — and  he  acknowledged  her  rich  in  all 
that  could  give  elevation  to  a stale — lie  did  not  think 
her  in  circumstances  to  abandon  such  an  honor  as 
this  discovery.  The  gentleman  had  come  lo  this 
house,  as  Mr.  H.  understood,  with  a large  inheri 
lance  of  ancestral  fame,  to  which  he  had  largely 
added  in  well-merited  reputation  of  his  own;  but  if 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to  disclaim  and  cast 
away  this  discovery  by  Captain  Gray,  Mr.  H.  would 
take  it  up.  If  Massachusetts  cast  him  off,  Mr.  H. 


would  claim  him  for  the  United  States.  The  gentle- 
man had  said  lhat  Captain  Gray,  as  a navigator  in 
»';c  waters  of  the  Pacific,  had  had  no  thought  of 
making  discoveries  on  behalf  of  his  country,  or  ad- 
ding any  thing  to  her  territorial  claims,  but  had  sim- 
ply been  prosecuting  a little  harmless  trade  in  fish 
and  peltry.  It  might  he  so;  but  still  he  coasted  those 
shores  in  a vessel  of  his  own,  with  our  national  flag 
waving  over  his  head;  and,  according  to  the  doctrine 
put  forth  and  ably  mainlained  by  Mr.  Webster,  that 
American  ship  constituted  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  soil — a principle  w hicii  had  never  been  de- 
nied or  disputed  bv  the  civilized  word.  [Mr  H.  here 
read  a quotation  from  Mr.  Webster’s  argument.] 

Mr.  Winthrop  rose  to  explain;  and  the  floor  being 
yielded  lo  him  for  that  purpose,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama  seemed 
entirely  to  have  misunderstood  him.  So  far  fr.om 
disclaiming  or  easting  away  this  discovery  of  Cap- 
lain  Gray,  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  said 
lhat  he  considered  it,  after  all,  as  our  best  resort,  and 
as  containing  in  itself  the  best  claim  we  could  show 
to  Ihe  possession  of  Oregon;  and  lie  added,  that  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  especially  the  people  of  Boston,  felt 
proud  of  Gray  as  a fellow  citizen,  and  of  his  disco- 
very as  shedding  a lustre  upon  the  city  of  his  birth 
and  the  state  of  which  he  was  a citizen. 

Mr.  Hilliard  resumed,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  be 
set  right,  and,  if  he  had  misrepresented  the  gentle- 
man, to  have  that  misapprr hension  corrected.  He 
! certainly  had  not  intended  to  misrepresent  him. 

[Mr.  Winthrop.  Certainly  not.] 

Still,  however,  Mr.  H.  must  say  that  the  gentle- 
man seemed  to  attach  quite  too  little  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  title  of  any  sort  by  which  we  held  to 
this  country  of  Oregon.  Again  recurring  to  the 
language  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  commended  its  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  avowed  his  hearty  acquies- 
cence in  the  position  assumed,  that  an  American  ship 
was  to  be  considered,  in  the  view  of  international 
law,  as  a portion  of  the  American  territory.  When 
Captain  Gray  trod  the  deck  of  his  ship,  having  the 
American  colors  at  his  mast-head,  whatever  new  ri- 
ver or  territory  he  discovered  was  discovered  for  us, 
the  people  ol  the  United  Slates;  and  Mr.  H.  congra- 
tulated the  people  and  the  slate  of  Massachusetts  on 
the  fact  that  one  of  her  native-born  sons  had,  by  his 
enterprize,  added  so  much  splendor  to  the  records  of 
I early  discovery  on  this  continent.  Honored  be  the 
name  of  Gray!  Mr.  H.  was  prepared  to  stand  by 
the  title  of  which  he  had  furnished  so  valuable  an 
element.  In  regard  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  H.  could  with  entire  truth  say  that  he 
greatly  admired  his  spirit  and  bearing;  on  most 
points  they  entirely  agreed;  but  he  could  not  consent 
with  Ihe  gentleman  in  any  degree  lo  disparage  our 
title,  because  it  was  to  be  set  against  that  of  a pow- 
eifui  and  imperious  nation.  Mr.  H.  would  not  yield 
a tittle  of  it.  The  gentleman  talked  slightly  about 
musty  records.  Mr.  H.  did  not  share  in  his  feeling; 
he  reverenced  musty  records,  and  held  them  as  pre- 
cious. Without  a musty  record  he  could  upturn  the 
whole  face  of  human  society.  With  the  musty  re- 
cord of  Magna  Charta  in  his  hand,  he  could  revolu- 
tionize the  lace  of  Europe,  could  he  present  it  to  the 
minds  of  her  population.  Hetrusteu  lhat,  should  the 
dust  of  age  and  of  neglect  ever  gather  on  the  sacred 
volume  of  our  constitution,  there  would  be  those 
among  our  descendants  who  would  be  able  to  call 
up  from  that  musty  record  a moral  power  that  should 
restore  their  liberties  and  resuscitate  and  bless  the 
condition  of  society  in  this  land.  On  the  evidence 
contained  in  musty  records,  Mr.  H.  founded  a belief 
lii a L eveiy  inch  of  Oregon  was  ours  There  was  no 
break  in  our  title  from  latitude  42°  to  latitude  54° 
40'.  He  did  not  say  tiiat  he  would  not  arrange  for 
any  portion  of  the  territory  lying  between  those  pa- 
rallels. It  was  not  for  him  to  make  any  such  ar- 
rangement. That  had  been  placed  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  hands  of  another  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  not  disposed  lo  commit  the  house  on 
that  point.  But  he  held  our  title  to  be  so  clear  and 
so  capable  of  demonstration,  that,  but  for  the  col- 
; lossal  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  haughtiness 
with  which  she  had  been  accustomed  lo  treat  all 
i other  nations  in  her  diplomacy,  he  could  not  but  be- 
i lieve  that  she  would  withdraw  from  the  contest, 
! ovt  rwhelmed  by  force  of  arguments  which  she  could 
not  refute. 

What  light  had  Greal  Brilain  to  set  up  a claim  to 
Oregon  on  the  claim  of  continuity  ol  territory?  Was 
t lie  seat  of  her  sovereignly  here?  No;  her  possessions 
here  and  her  rights  hero- were  colonial,  'i’ll is  conti- 
nent was  the  seat  of  our  empire.  In  thi-,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  himself,  (Mr.  Winthrop, ) 
and  all  who  had  examined  Ihe  subject,  would  bear 
him  out.  The  seat  of  her  sovereignly  was  across 
the  Atlantic.  Holding  her  only  colonial  rights,  she 
pressed  them  on  the  ground  of  continuity  where 
territory  was  not  needed  to  be  held  in  ooparinery. — 
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And  this  against  a power  to  whom  extension  of  ter- 
ritory was  in  itself  essential,  and  whose  claim,  there- 
fore, on  the  ground  of  continuity,  must  certainly 
outweigh  hers. 

if,  then,  our  title,  both  American  and  Spanish,  to 
the  territory  of  Oregon  was  clear  and  undeniable, 
the  next  question  which  presented  itself  was  as  to 
our  wisest  course  to  perfect  Lh at  title.  What  action 
ought  we  to  take  to  secure  the  possession  of  that 
which  was  ours  by  title?  In  Mr.  H ’s  judgment  “in- 
activity''’ in  this  tnatter  was  no  longer  “masterly.” 
There  were  occasions  when  if  we  saw  what  was 
dear  to  us  in  imminent  jeopardy,  and  it  could  he  de- 
livered, we  ought  to  act  promptly.  To  act  with  de- 
cision, and  to  act  immediately,  was  often  the  only 
way  to  act  with  effect.  If  we  would  avoid  war,  we 
must  have  the  causes  of  war  passed  upon  and  set- 
tled. It  was  not  by  adjourning  great,  and  difficult, 
and  delicate  questions  that  war  could  be  avoided  — 
Our  condition  in  regard  to  Oregon  was  one  which 
demanded  action — intelligent,  prompt,  decisive, 
comprehensive,  immediate  action.  It  was  action, 
action,  which  was  demanded,  and  such  action  must 
be  had.  Should  we  leave  this  question  open  in  the 
present  state  of  the  two  countries,  who  could  avoid 
seeing  that  war  was  inevitable? 

When  Lord  Ashburton  returned  to  England,  after 
having  successfully  arranged  our  difficulties  about 


decidedly  in  favor  of  giving  the  notice  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  this  debate,  and  giving  it  promptly.  He 
thought  we  ought  to  do  it.  nay,  that  we  must  do  it. 
Yet  he  was  not  for  doing  it  either  in  the  form  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories, 
(Mr.  Douglass,)  or  in  the  resolution  more  recently 
reported  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  dif- 
fer in  opinion  from  both;  and  before  he  resumed  his 
seat  it  was  his  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment,  strik- 
ing out  in  the  resolution  the  words  which  referred 
to  giving  this  notice  by  a joint  act  of  both  houses, 
and  inserting  a provision  empowering  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  give  such  notice  when  in  his 
opinion  the  interests  of  the  public  service  should  re- 
quire it.  Mr.  H.  had  been  at  first  inclined,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  near  him,  (Mr.  Davis,) 
to  consider  the  giving  of  this  notice  as  an  exercise 
of  the  executive  power,  with  which  the  house  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  on  further  reflection  he  had  chang- 
ed that  opinion. 

It  was  very  true  that  the  formation  of  such  a con- 
vention was  an  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power; 
but  it  did  not  therefore  follow  that  the  dissolving  the 
convention  must  be  the  exclusive  act  of  that  power. 
That  was  a different  question,  because  the  “govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,”  according  to  the  terms 


the  northeastern  boundary,  and  was  congratulated  in  ! of  the  convention,  was  one  of  the  high  contracting 
the  British  parliament  on  his  success,  that  experi-  I pai  ties;  and  of  that  government  this  house  as  well 

enced  statesman  said  that  the  national  sky  was  now  | as  the  president  and  the  senate  constituted  a part. 

clear  and  without  a cloud,  saving  one  minule  speck  | Yet  there  were  grave  reasons  why  congress,  instead 
upon  the  horizon,  which  he  trusted  would  soon  d is  I of  taking  the  power  into  its  own  hands,  should  lodge 
appear.  But  how  had  his  prediction  been  fulfilled?  it  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  Mr.  H.  was  no  exclu- 
Tliat  little  speck,  tfien  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand,  j sive  friend  to  any  particular  president;  he  would  not 
and  scarce  peiceptible  on  the  far-off  margin  of  the  J consent  to  be;  he  would  give  the  present  executive 
heavens,  had  since  become  a dark,  and  lowering,  and  the  power  which  he  asked  in  this  matter,  and  of  that 
portentous  cloud,  that  had  swept  over  the  face  of  j power  this  was  a mighty  element.  He  was  for  giv- 
the  sky,  and  hung  over  all  our  northwestern  frontier  . ing  to  the  executive  power  all  the  energy  and  efti- 
gloomy  as  night.  The  question  was  changed;  and  if  j ctency  which  was  requisite  to  act  in  a matter  of  this 
we  wanted  now  to  maintain  our  position  as  the  j kind.  Tiie-country  had  placed  the  president  where 
friends  of  peace,  it  was  time  we  awoke  to  action,  ; he  was,  and  the  responsibility  was  his.  He  thought 
asserted  our  rights,  and  earned  them  to  the  very  ; that  when  Great  Britain  should  learn  that  he  was 
farthest  verge  to  which  they  could  be  maintained  ; clothed  with  such  a power,  they  would  see  what  a 
without  a violation  of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  I mighty  element  it  was,  and  would  be  the  more  in- 
Mr.  H.  thought  that  by  adjourning  this  question  | alined  to^actjvilh^deference  ami  respect  to  him  and 
we  should  bring  ourselves  into  danger  of  losing  this  ”c  “ ' ‘u~  c ~e 


Oregon  territory  altogether.  And  why  did  he  think 
so?  From  t fie  whole  colonial  history  of  the  British 
empire.  There  had  been  a time  when  France  pos- 
sessed colonies,  but  they  had  dwindled  away.  Hol- 
land, too,  held  important  colonial  possessions,  but 


to  us.  He  thought  that  all  the  friends  of  peace  in 
that  house  should  consent  to  such  an  arrangement. 

It  had  been  said  very  generally  that  negotiations 
had  been-renewed  at  London. 

[Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs.  That  is  not  a fact.  They  have  not 


they  had  dwindled  away;  while  Great  Britain  on  the  j oeen  renewed.] 
contrary,  had  gone  on  growing  in  strength , extend-  i If  not,  they  might  yet  be.  The  president  had  the 
ing  her  power,  and  spreading  her  arms  abroad  into  whole  field  before  him,  and  Mr.  H.  was  forgiving 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  Her  language,  ! him  the  power  in  that  form.  As  proposed  by  the 


her  laws,  her  military  prowess  filled  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  she  had  belted  the  globe  with  her  for- 
tresses. to  say  nothing  of  her  colonies.  Ttie  British 
people  and  their  government  well  understood  the 
management  of  colonies. 

When  Mr.  H had  been  lately  in  Europe,  a distin- 
guished diplomatist  had  said  to  him,  “Sir,  France 
does  not  understand  how  to  manage  her  colonies:  we 
do  understand  it.”  And  he  had  spoken  the  truth. — 
Since  1607,  Great  Britain  had  owned  rio  less  than 
forty -one  colonies,  twenty-four  of  which  she  held  l>y 
treaty,  nine  by  suffrance,  and  eight  by  conquest. — 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  was  now  seeking  Oregon. 
In  that  territory,  at  the  Wailametle  Falls,  in  latitude 
45°  20\  there  was  a factory  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  under  the  care  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  factor 
to  that  company  and  copartner  therein  with  her  ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  England.  There  was  another  set- 
tlement at  Oregon  city,  containing  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, of  which  this  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  chief 
proprietor — a man  of  fine  person, of  finished  and  win- 
ning manners,  of  great  wealth  and  unbounded  hos- 
pitality— an  intelligent  man,  long  experienced  in 
business,  and  well-informed  on  all  subjects  connect- 
ed with  his  position.  Under  ttie  auspices  of  such 
an  individual,  had  we  not  reason  to  expect  that  G. 
Britain  would  go  on  to  plant  herself  in  ihe  posses- 
sion and  occupancy  of  the  country  in  such  a manner 
that  we  could  not  expel  tier,  or  not  without  a severe 
struggle?  Should  we  refuse  to  protect  ttie  thousands 
of  our  own  citizens  who  were,  and  the  multitude 
more  who  would  soon  be  in  Oregon,  might  they  not 
conclude,  as  they  were  neglected  by  their  own  go- 
vernment, to  thiow  off  their  allegiance  and  choose  a 
government  which  never  refused  or  forgot  to  protect 
her  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  world?  Their  right 
to  do  so  was  a recognized  principle  of  international 
law.  If  ttie  government  refused  its  protection,  citi- 
zens might  throw  off  their  allegance  and  go  over  to 
the  juri'-diction  of  a government  that  would  do  its 
duty.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  Mr.  H. 
was  clearly  in  favor  of  extending  to  them  our  laws 
and  protection. 

But  now  as  to  the  question  of  notice.  Mr.  M.  was 


bill,  and  by  the  resolution  which  had  been  reported, 
ttie  notice  is  absolute,  and  no  choice  is  left  to  the 
president  as  to  times  and  seasons,  which  Mr.  H.  con- 
sidered as  often  of  great  importance.  The  power, 
if  given  in  this  way,  would  be  as  effectual  as  if  in 
the  oilier.  Yet  it  would  leave  to  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  executive  the  when  and  the  how. 

Mr.  H.  wished  to  present  another  view.  He  de- 
sired tiie  adoption  of  a different  plan  from  that  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  committee  on  teiritones 
as  to  extending  our  Jaws  over  Oregon.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  to  make 
donations  of  land  to  actual  settlers,  and  this  while 
the  convention  still  continued  in  force:  this  Mr.  H. 
could  not  hut  consider  as  a violation  of  the  spirit  of 
that  instrument.  But  he  did  not  think  so  respecting 
the  principle  of  settlement;  he  went  for  the  establish- 
merit  of  a territorial  government.  His  plan  would 
he  to  send  them  out  a governor — a sagacious,  pru- 
dent, experienced,  cautious  man,  who  should  be  able 
to  sweep  the  whole  field  with  his  eye,  and  give  in- 
formation  and  counsel  to  the  government  here  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done.  This  was  what  Mr.  H.  would 
do.  But  if  any  gentleman  objected  that  we  could 
not  establish  such  a government  over  the  whole  of 
the  territory,  then  he  would  say,  place  your  gover- 
nor south  of  the  Columbia  river.  That  at  least  was 
a portion  of  the  territory  which  he  presumed  no 
gentleman  was  prepared  to  surrender.  The  lan- 
guage of  every  one  here,  he  doubted  not,  would  be 
like  that  expressed  by  trie  poet: 

“And  many  a banner  shall  he  lorn, 

And  many  a knight  to  earih  be  borne; 

And  many  a shea!  of  arrows  spent; 

Ere  Scotland’s  king  shall  cross  the  Trent.” 

The  officers  of  ttie  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were 
there,  and  British  magistrates,  of  some  description, 
were  there  also;  why  should  not  our  officers  and  our 
magistrates  be  there  too?  Would  not  their  authority 
carry  with  it  respect  for  the  American  laws  and  go- 
vernment? 

There  was  another  item  in  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  committee  to  which  also  Mr.  H.  was  opposed. 
It  declared  that  th6  whole  of  Oregon  was  ours  up  to 


the  parallel  of  54° 40'.  Now,  though  that  was  his 
personal  conviction,  he  would  express  no  legislative 
opinion  on  a matter  which  belonged  to  another 
branch  of  the  government  Mr.  H.  admired  the 
peace  resolutions  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  (Mr.  Winthrop,)  yet 
he  could  not  consent  they  should  be  adopted  here.— 
He  was  for  giving  the  executive  full  discretion  and 
the  amplest  scope.  This  was  no  party  question,  and, 
in  all  the  measures  connected  with  it,  party  feelings 
and  influences  should  be  far  from  every  mind.  The 
country  was  in  a crisis.  Mr.  H.  felt  it  to  be  a crisis, 
and  he  would  say,  God  bless  the  man  who  should 
carry  us  bravely  and  safely  through  it!  At  an  hour 
like  this  he  would  vote  for  no  resolutions  embodying 
opinions  on  one  hand  or  on  the  other.  Let  the  coun- 
try take  ground  which  was  impregnable,  and  main- 
tain it  with  a firmness  that  should  command  respect. 

“But  suppose  this  should  lead  to  war.”  He  hoped 
it  would  not  lead  to  war.  Though  we  are  not  at 
liberty,  in  this  matter,  to  look  at  consequences.  We 
are  doing  our  duty — we  are  going  onward,  as  we 
should,  defending  our  own  citizens.  We  were  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  who 
caused  Roman  laws  to  prevail  and  the  rngis  of  Ro- 
man protection  to  be  extended  wherever  Roman  ci- 
tizens passed.  “But  suppose  there  should  be  war.” 
Mr.  H.  abhorred  war.  Reviews  had  no  charms  for 
him.  The  detailed  history  of  battles,  and  all  the 
slaughters  of  Victory,  did  but  disgust  him.  Nor  could 
he  bear  to  cast  his  eyes  on  scenes  so  bloody,  unless  he 
saw  a brave  and  suffering  people,  borne  down  by 
oppression,  raising  up  with  united  heart  to  bear  hack 
their  oppressors. 

In  regard  to  the  lust  of  conquest,  of  which  some 
gentlemen  had  spoken  as  being  a derogation  to  our 
national  character,  he  was  free  to  confess  that  he 
had  heard  with  regret  the  language  held  by  some 
gentlemen  here  about  pushing  forward  our  acquisi- 
tions, and  planting  the  American  eagle  on  various 
points  of  this  continent  and  all  over  the  world.  The 
expression  of  such  sentiments  was  the  very  course 
to  arm  all  the  world  against  us.  The  French  revo- 
lution had  operated  more  than  all  other  things  to 
disgrace  and  overthrow  all  republican  ideas  in  Eu- 
rope. And  why?  Because  the  lust  of  conquest, 
which  grew  out  of  and  accompanied  that  revolution, 
had  been  so  great  as  to  become  a terror  to  the  world. 
France — republican  France — sent  her  armies  abroad 
in  every  direction.  Their  movements  evinced  the 
highest  military  skill,  and  were  followed  every 
where  by  the  most  splendid  victories,  until  French 
valor  was  the  admiration  and  the  dread  of  all  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  the  name  of  France  was  like 
the  sound  of  a trumpet  to  the  remolest  bounds  of 
the  world.  But  what  u a9  the  effect?  A terrible  re- 
tribution. And  the  memory  of  those  conquests  and 
of  Ihose  cosily  victories  was  now  so  linked  to  the 
notion  of  republicanism  in  Europe  that  nothing  could 
break  the  association.  Mr.  H.  wished  for  nothing  of 
the  kind  among  us.  He  deprecated  every  indication 
of  such  a spirit.  He  believed  our  system  of  govern- 
ment to  be  the  wisest,  and  our  institutions  the  hap- 
piest, which  the  world  ever  saw;  and,  regarding  as 
he  did  the  happiness  of  his  race,  he  hoped  they 
would  bespread  throughout  mankind;  hut  let  them 
spread  by  their  own  inherent  moral  power,  until  the 
happiness  they  produced  should  create  a spectacle 
for  tile  world  to  see  and  to  admire.  [Here  Mr.  H. 
quoted  a fine  passage  from  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
which  tiie  reporter  regrets  he  could  not  obtain  for 
insertion.] 

It  was  peaceful  triumphs  which  alone  he  sought — 
the  benign  victories  of  reason  and  of  truth.  These 
he  desired,  and  none  other.  And  if,  while  pursuing 
such  a policy,  war  should  come  upon  us,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  response  in  every  American 
bosom  must  be,  “Let  it  come.”  Ttie  honorable  and 
venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  near  him, 
(Mr.  Adams.)  in  tones  which  rang  on  his  very  heart 
like  a trumpet,  had  reminded  him  of  the  days  of  our 
revolutionary  glory.  Tiie  old  fire  which  had  blazed 
sc  brightly  in  that  ever-memorahie  struggle  seemed 
to  be  flashing  up  within  him,  and,  while  he  listened  to 
his  patriot  strains,  he  felt  inwardly  assured  that  in  a 
just  cause  we  should  ail  act  as  one  man.  If  we 
went  into  the  war  in  this  spirit,  he  fell  little  anxiety 
as  to  how  we  should  come  out  of  it.  The  power  of 
England  was  now  fast  culminating  to  its  highest 
point.  She  felt  that  it  must  soon  reach  that  climax 
in  tiie  history  of  nations  from  which  they  had,  one 
after  another,  commenced  their  decline,  and  she 
drew  back  from  the  thought  of  a contest  with  a 
great  power.  Yet,  should  she  be  so  irrational  on  the 
ground  of  such  a controversy  as  that  for  Oregon,  to 
rush  into  sucli  a contest,  he  trusted  we  should  not 
sheath  the  sword  until  we  should  have  driven  her 
back  from  these  shores,  shorn  of  her  splendor;  and 
she  might  be  very  sure  that  when  this  happened,  it 
would  prove  no  temporary  eclipse,  but  would  endure 
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for  all  time  to  come,  and  she  would  be  left  a portent 
in  the  political  heavens,  “shedding  disastrous  twilight 
over  half  the  nations.” 

He  knew  her  power — he  knew  the  multitude  of 
her  fleets— he  knew  the  bravery  and  the  discipline 
of  her  armies;  yet  he  would  not  waste  a moment  in 
looking  at  these.  He  felt  confident  in  our  position 
— confident  in  our  resources — confident  in  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  people — confident  in  the  blessing  of 
the  great  Patron  of  nations.  With  these,  and  with  a 
just  cause,  his  heart  told  him  we  were  good  against 
a world  in  arms.  But  the  clock  admonished  him  that 
be  must  hasten  to  some  other  topics  which  yet  re- 
mained. 

He  now  asked  gentlemen  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  importance  of  Oregon,  for  he  believed  that 
its  intrinsic  importance  had  been  greatly  underva- 
lued. 

And  first,  looking  at  it  in  a political  view,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  of  great  value  to  us.  England  had 
a frontier  to  the  north  of  us  extending  three  thou- 
sand miles,  and  stretching  entirely  across  the  con- 
tinent. If  we  permitted  her  to  come  from  that  line 
three  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles  down  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  we  should  give  her  the  opportunity 
of  filling  up  the  only  break  which  now  existed  in 
that  line  of  continuous  fortification,  with  which  her 
energy  and  vast  resources  had  encompassed  the 
globe.  Why  was  it  thr  t she  pressed,  with  so  much 
earnestness  and  pertinacity,  lor  the  possession  o( 
this  strip  of  land  along  our  western  border?  Was  it 
the  soil?  was  it  the  trade?  No.  She  could  enjoy 
the  trade  if  the  territory  was  ours;  and  it  certainly 
would  be  in  that  view  better  for  her  to  resign  a strip 
of  territory  than  to  lose  a good  neighbor.  But  no; 
these  were  not  the  considerations  which  made  her 
so  anxious  and  so  persevering. 

It  was  the  political  value  of  the  territory  which, 
with  her  accustomed  sagacity,  she  saw  and  duly  ap- 
preciated. Statesmen  ought  not  to  bound  their  view 
by  things  at  this  moment  presented  to  their  eye. — 
They  should  lift  their  vision  until  it  embraced  a 
broad  view  of  the  future  also.  This  the  British 
statesmen  were  in  the  habit  of  doing;  and  we,  if  we 
were  wise,  would  follow  their  example.  Before  we 
counted  the  value  of  Oregon,  we  must  look  across 
the  Pacific,  and  estimate  that  trade  with  China  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  which  was  soon  to  open  on 
us  in  all  its  riches,  grandeur,  and  magnificence.  As 
things  now  stood,  our  vessels  returning  from  the 
ports  of  Eastern  Asia  had,  as  it  were,  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  a long  line  of  British  naval  posts, 
from  every  one  of  which  they  were  exposed  to  at- 
tack. Her  fleets  were  in  every  sea,  and,  however 
widely-spread  this  eastern  commerce  might  be,  and 
however  inestimable  itsvalne.it  was  subject  in  a 
moment  to  be  arrested.  But  if  we  had  our  ports  and 
our  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  our 
commerce  would  float  in  comparative  safety  over  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  that  wide-spread  ocean.  Surely, 
in  thi3  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  poor  policy 
in  us  to  yield  one  inch  of  that  which  was  our  right. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  whether  it  were 
much  or  whether  it  were  less  he  should  not  now  stop 
to  say. 

Again:  he  regarded  this  Oregon  matter  as  a na- 
tional question  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  He 
had  differed  from  his  whig  friends  respecting  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas;  he  had  ever  been  in  favor  of  it, 
for  he  viewed  that,  as  lie  viewed  this,  as  a national 
question,  in  adopting  his  conclusions,  and  in  con- 
forming to  them  his  course  of  action  in  relation  to 
that  important  subject,  be  had  not  been  conscious  to 
himself  of  one  particle  of  selfish  feeling.  What  he 
did,  tie  did  for  his  country,  for  his  whole  country — 
for  the  welfare  and  aggrandizement  of  his  nation. 
He  had  been  in  Europe  when  that  question  was  first 
a gltated,  and  he  had  witnessed  the  jealousies  of  Eu- 
ropean cabinets  in  regard  to  it,  and  their  intrigues 
and  combinations  to  defeat  the  annexation,  and  he 
felt  his  American  blood  roused  at  the  spectacle.  He 
now  looked  on  Oregon  in  just  the  same  way:  with 
him  it  was  no  northern,  no  southern  question.  He 
had  come  up  here  as  a national  representative. — 
True,  he  could  not  wholly  divest  himself  of  feelings 
which  were  born  with  him,  and  of  early  memories 
which  nothing  could  efface;  but,  God  helping  him, 
he  intended  to  do  strict  and  equal  justice  to  all.  In 
his  course  in  that  hall  he  should  look  alone  to  the 
national  aggrandizement  and  the  national  glory. — 
And  well  did  he  know  that  in  such  a course  the  peo- 
ple he  represented  would  sustain  him.  He  had  not 
been  long  enough  their  representative  to  say,  with 
John  Randolph,  that  no  man  ever  had  such  constitu- 
ents; but  he  had  lived  among  them  and  knew  them, 
•nd  he  knew  they  would  suslain  him.  He  would  not 
enter  into  a combination  of  a merely  party  charac- 
ter. His  political  career  might  be  short,  but  if  up- 
rightness was  glory,  he  was  resolved  it  should  be 
glorious. 


Gentlemen  had  spoken  of  the  policy  of  President 
Monroe,  who  had  warned  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World  that  they  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  inter- 
ference with  the  balance  of  power  on'this  continent, 
and  that  they  must  establish  no  more  colonies  on  our 
shores.  Mr.  H.  was  in  favor  of  this  policy  so  far  as 
it  could  with  justice  be  carried  out:  where  European 
nations  had  already  possessions  on  this  continent  they 
should  be  suffered  to  hold  them  without  molestata- 
tion,  but  he  was  opposed  to  their  planting  new  colo- 
nies in  this  our  western  world.  The  honor  of  this 
sentiment,  however,  belonged  justly  as  much  lo  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  as  it 
did  to  Mr.  Monroe;  for,  though  the  latter  was  the 
chief  magistrate,  the  former  was  at  the  same  time 
secretary  of  state,  and  if  he  did  not  suggest,  had 
certainly  sanctioned  the  policy.  The  present  exe- 
cutive maintained  the  same  doctrine,  and  Mr.  H. 
doubted  not  that  the  whole  country  would  heartily 
come  into  it. 

But  Mr.  H.  had  some  facts  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  Oregon  to  us  which  he  deemed  of  the  first  mo-  j 
ment.  England  and  the  United  Stales  were  the  only 
competitors  for  the  trade  of  Southern  China;  the 
trade  of  the  northern  portion  of  China  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  and  was  mainly  conducted  at 
two  great  fairs  annually  held,  in  which  the  traders 
of  the  two  nations  assembled  and  conducted  their 
commercial  transactions;  but  South  China  was  in  the 
hands  of  England  and  this  country,  who  were  com- 
petitors for  the  profit  of  the  trade.  England  import- 
ed every  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  chests 
of  lea,  while  we  imported  two  hundred  thousand, 
besides  muslins  and  silks  and  other  commodities  of 
great  value.  In  this  gainful  traffic  England  regarded 
U3  a rival  power,  and  she  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  give  it  up.  The  coast  of  Oregon  fronted  that  of 
China,  and  presented  great  facilities  for  carrying  on 
this  important  branch  of  our  commerce.  Fully  to 
avail  ourselves,  however,  of  these  advantages,  we 
ought  to  connect  Oregon  with  the  state  of  Missouri 
by  the  construction  of  a railroad.  This  was  not  so 
wild  and  visionary  a scheme  as  at  the  first  view  some 
gentlemen  might  be  disposed  lo  consider  it.  Let 
them  reflect  that  it  was  but  fifteen  years  since  Mr. 
Huskisson  had  lost  Ins  life  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  in  an  experimental  trip  over  the  first 
railroad  ever  constructed  in  England.  And  what 
was  she  doing  in  that  system  now?  And  (hen  look 
on  the  continent,  and  see  one  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road, extending  2,700  miles,  entirely  across  Europe, 
from  Odessa  to  Bremen,  while  another  line  extended 
from  the  Adriatic  for  near  a thousand  miles.  And 
yet  gentlemen  stood  here  and  looked  aghast  when 
any  one  spoke  of  a railroad  across  our  continent,  as 
if  it  was  somelhing  wondrous  and  altogether  unheard 
of  before.  Should  such  a road  be  constructed  it 
would  become  the  great  highway  of  the  world;  we 
should  before  long  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  east- 
ern coasts  of  Asia.  At  present  the  shortest  possible 
voyage  from  London  to  Canton  occupied  seventy 
days,  but  by  such  a railroad  a traveller  might  pass 
from  London  to  Canton  in  forly  days.  There  was  no 
wildness,  no  extravagance  in  the  idea,  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  sober  sense  and  plain  calculation.  What 
a magnificent  idea  did  it  present  to  the  mind,  and 
who  could  calculate  the  results  lo  which  it  would 
lead?  With  a route  so  short  and  so  direct  as  this, 
might  we  not  reasonably  hope  in  a great  measure  to 
command  both  the  trade  and  the  travel  of  the  world. 
Engrafted  on  this  plan,  and  as  its  natural  adjunct, 
was  the  extension  of  a magnetic  telegraph,  which 
should  follow  the  course  of  the  road;  unite  the  two, 

[ and  were  was  the  imagination  which  could  grasp  the 
consequences? 

In  either  of  the  views  he  had  presented  it  was 
impossible  that  the  importance  of  Oregon  could  be 
overlooked.  He  trusted  it  would  be  realized  by  all, 
and  he  hoped  to  see  a mail-line  at  all  events  esta- 
blished across  the  mountains.  England  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  experiment  in  ascertaining  what  was  the 
shortest  overland  route  through  Germany  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  he  believed  she  had  ascertained 
how  it  could  be  accomplished;  but  if  we  constructed 
this  railroad  she  would  then  be  dependent  on  us  fur 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  China  and  her 
East  India  possessions.  Was  not  the  language  of 
Berkeley  in  the  progressof  fulfilment  when  he  wrote 
that  immortal  line — 

“Westward  the  star  of  empire  holds  his  way.” 
When  Oregon  should  be  fully  in  our  possession, 
when  we  should  have  established  a profitable  trade 
with  China  through  her  ports,  when  our  sails  tra- 
versed the  Pacific  as  they  now  crossed  (he  Atlan- 
tic, and  all  the  countless  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  things  began  to  flow  in  upon  us,  then  would 
be  fulfilled  the  vision  which  had  rapt  and  filled  the 
mind  of  Nunez  as  he  gazed  over  the  placid  waves  of 
the  Pacific. 


Mr.  H.  had  many  facts  bearing  on  this  subjec 
which  he  should  be  glad  to  state,  but  his  hour  was 
fast  elapsing,  and  he  must  reserve  them  for  another 
opportunity. 

He  would  now  address  himself  to  the  moral  as- 
pect of  this  great  question.  Gentlemen  h id  talked 
much  and  talked  eloquently  about  the  horrors  of  war. 
He  should  regret  the  necessity  of  a war,  he  should 
deplore  its  dreadful  scenes;  but  if  the  possession  of 
Oregon  should  give  us  a territory  opening  upon  the 
nation  prospects  such  a9  he  now  described,  and  if 
for  the  simple  exercise  of  our  right  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  it  Great  Britain  should  wage  upon  us  an  un- 
just war,  the  regret  which  everyone  must  feel  would 
at  least  have  much  to  counterbalance  it.  Mr.  H. 
here  quoted  an  eloquent  passage  from  a British  wri- 
ter on  the  open  prospects  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  reporter  wishes  he  was  able  here  lo  give. 

Mr.  H dwelt  upon  the  august  conception  there 
finely  embodied,  and  expressed  his  trust  in  God  that 
it  might  at  no  distant  time  become  a reality.  He 
j trusted  that  the  world  might  yet  see  our  people  living, 
but  not  indeed  under  the  “laws  of  Alfred,”  but  un- 
der a great  improvement  of  those  laws,  as  he  also 
trusted  they  would  ever  be  heard  to  speak  the  “lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare  ” Above  all,  was  it  his  prayer 
that  as  long  as  our  posterity  should  continue  to  in- 
habit these  hills  and  valleys  they  might,  be  found 
living  under  the  sacred  institutions  of  Cfirislianity. 
Pul  these  things  together,  and  what  a picture  did 
they  present  to  the  mental  eye!  Civilization  and  in- 
telligence had  started  in  the  East;  they  had  travel- 
led and  were  still  travelling  westward;  hut  when 
they  should  have  completed  the  circuit  of  the  earth 
and  reached  the  extreme  verge  ot  the  Pacific  shores 
— when  they  had  realized  the  fable  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  bright  sun  of  truth  and  knowledge  should 
have  dipped  his  wheels  in  the  western  wave — then 
might  we  enjoy  the  sublime  destiny  of  returning 
these  blessings  to  their  ancient  seat;  then  might  it 
he  ours  to  give  the  priceless  benefit  of  our  free  in- 
j slitiitions,  and  the  pure  and  healthful  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, Dack  to  the  dark  family  which  had  so  long 
I lost  both  truth  and  freedom;  then  might  happy  Aine- 
: rica,  while  with  one  hand  she  pointed  to  the  Polyne- 
i sian  isles  rejoicing  in  the  late  discovered  treasure  of 
revealed  truth,  with  the  other  present  the  Bible  to 
the  Chinese.  It  was  our  duty  to  do  it.  He  trusted 
| we  would  esteem  it  as  much  our  honor  as  our  duty. 
Let  us  not.  like  certain  British  missionaries,  give 
them  (he  Bible  in  one  baud  and  opium  in  the  other, 
but  bless  them  only  with  the  pure  word  of  truth. — 

1 He  trusted  the  day  was  not  far  distant:  soon,  soon 
j might  its  dawn  arise,  to  shed  upon  the  farthest  and 
! most  benighted  of  nations  the  splendors  of  more 
than  a tropical  sun. 
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J.  Q.  ADAMS  AND  THE  WAR  OF  1312  AND  PEACE  OF 

1814-15. 

The  following  report  from  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  debate  on  the  6th  inst.  belongs  lo  ihe 
history  of  those  times. 

Mr.  Rhe.ll  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a report  of 
his  remarks  submitted  to  the  house  day  before  yes- 
terday, which  he  would  read  lo  the  house.  He  then 
read  from  the  “Union”  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Mans  here  rose,  and,  after  Mr.  R.  had  yield- 
ed (he  floor  for  a brief  explanation,  inquired  whether 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  stating  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  voted  against  the 
late  war,  had  alluded  to  him,  (Mr.  Adams?) 

“Mr.  Rlieit,  i did. 

“Mr.  Mams.  Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken. 

“Mr.  Rhcll.  Well,  then,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  opposed  to  the  war. 

“Mr.  Mams.  If  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina will  allow  me,  I will  show  that  he  is  mista- 
ken.” 

Mr.  R said  that  the  slatemenls  thus  made,  al- 
though imperfect,  were  sufficiently  correct  lo  answer 
his  purposes.  He  had  said,  in  the  hurry  of  the  debate, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  voted 
against  the  war,  but  had  promptly  retracted;  but, 
having  strong  impressions  that  the  gentleman  had 
been  opposed  lo  the  war,  he  only  stated  what  he  be- 
lieved. Not  having  the  documents  at  hand,  he  ac- 
quiesced at  the  time  in  the  gentleman’s  denial.  Since 
(hen  he  had  gone  to  the  sources  of  his  impressions, 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  made 
assertions  without  cause,  he  now  proposed  to  lay 
them  before  the  house.  In  a letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1813,  addressed  by  the  gentleman  whilst  our 
ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  to  Mr.  Monroe,  our 
secretary  of  state,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  con- 
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versation  between  CountRomanzoff,  the  Russian  ruin-  stances,  felt  it  to  be  his  official  duty  to  support  the 
ister,  and  himself,  when  proposing  the  mediation  of;  interests  of  his  own  country  in  opposition  to  that  al- 
Russia,  he  states  that  he  said  to  Count  Romanzoff:  “liliance.  That  he  had  done  so,  to  the  extent  of  his 
knew  the  war  woqld  affect  unfavorably  the  interests  j abilities,  there  were  among  the  public  documents  of 
of  Russia.  I knew  it  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  j this  country  vouchers  which  would  show.  It  was  soon 
United  States  and  England.  I could  see  no  good  re-  | after  this  the  Russian  Chancellor  Romanzoff  had  re- 
sult as  likely  to  arise  from  it  to  any  one.”  I have  in-  ! quested  an  interview  with  him,  and  said  that  it  was 
ferred,  sir,  (continued  Mr.  Rhelt,)  that  the  gentle-  ! by  direction  of  the  emperor  that  he  had  thus  ap- 
man  would  not  support  a war  from  which  he  “could  plied  to  Mr.  A.;  that  the  emperor  his  master  had 
see  no  good  result  as  likely  to  arise  from  it  to  any  : seen  with  great  regret,  from  the  moment  that  he  had 


one."  Certainly  some  good  must  be  expected  from 
a war  by  every  one  who  supports  it.  If  no  good, 
harm  must  result  from  a war;  and  to  desire  or  sup- 
port it,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be  to  de- 
sire and  support  that  which  the  gentleman  knows  is 
injurious  to  his  country.  1 do  not  suppose  this,  and 
therefore  inferred  that  the  gentleman  was  opposed 


become  the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  that  that  power 
and  the  United  States  were  at  war  with  each  other; 
that  the  war  was  very  injurious  to  him,  and  in  his 
opinion  was  likely  to  prove  not  less  so  to  the  United 
States;  and  he  had  then  gone  on  to  state  that  the 
emperor  had  directed  him  to  inquire  whether,  if  he 
should  offer  to  act  as  a mediator  between  the  parlies, 


to  war.  This  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas-  his  mediation  would  be  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
sachusetts  is  referred  to  and  quoted  in  a book  lately  ; United  States;  and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  A.  had  made 
published,  entitled  “A  History  of  1812-’13,”  Ano-  those  observations  to  Chancellor  Romanzoff  which 
ther  ground  for  supposing  that  the  gentleman  from  . the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  just  read  to 


Massachusetts  was  opposed  to  the  late  war,  was  an 
extract  which  I have  seen  I'rom  a letter  from  him  to 
Mr.  Leavitt  Harris,  previously  'our  consul  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  thesecretary  of  our  com- 
missioners at  Ghent,  in  1813.  In  that  letter  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said,  speaking  of  the 
late  war,  “with  a weak  and  penurious  government, 
having  three  frigates  for  a navy  and  five  regiments 
for  an  army,  what  could  we  expect  but  defeat  and 
disgrace.”  Now,  with  such  opinions  of  the  condition 
of  the  United  Stales  and  the  effects  of  a war,  I could 
make  but  one  inference  consistent  with  the  position 
of  the  gentleman.  I must  suppose  that  he  was  oppos- 
ed to  a war  which  could  give  us  no  result  but  defeat 
and  disgrace. 

Mr.  Adams  rose,  and,  having  obtained  leave  from 
the  house,  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  in  reply 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Rhett.  He  said  that 
certainly  he  had  not  expected,  after  what  had  passed 
the  other  day,  when  the  gentleman  from  Smith  Ca- 
rolina made  the  positive  charge  against  him  of  hav- 
ing voted  against  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  after  Mr.  A.  had  denied  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  having  so  voted.,  because  he  was  out  of  the 
country;  and  after  the  gentleman  had  then  fallen 
back  on  the  charge  that  at  least  he  had  not  support- 
ed the  war,  and  when  Mr.  A.  thought  he  had  satis- 
factorily proved  this  latter  charge  to  be  just  as  un- 
founded as  the  other,  and  had  added  that  he  imputed 
the  error  of  the  gentleman  merely  to  his  ignorance, 
and  not  to  any  malignant  intention;  and  after  the 


the  house.  Mr.  A.  had  stated,  in  reply  To  the  inqui 
ry  addressed  to  him,  that  he  was  not  authorised  to 
say  that  the  United  States  would  accept  the  media- 
tion referred  to,  but  had  added  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  had  entered  into  the  contest 
with  great  reluctance,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  neither  party;  and  fur- 
ther, that  it  was  Mr.  A’s  own  opinion  that  the  medi- 
ation would  be  accepted,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  sooner  the  war  was  closed  the  better  it 
would  be  for  all  parties.  This  was  what  the  gentle- 
man thought  a conclusive  proof  that  Mr.  A.  had  been 
opposed  to  the  war.  The  gentleman  might  think  so, 
but,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would 
leave  it  to  that  house  and  to  all  mankind  to  say  whe- 
ther such  was  the  just  inference  that  followed  from 
these  facts. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  at  war, 
but  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  furnished  a cartel 
under  a neutral  flag  to  convey  the  communication 
ot  his  offer  to  Uie  United  States;  passports  having 
been  obtained  through  the  British  admiral  for  its 
safe  conveyance.  But  when  the  same  offer  had  been 
submitted  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  she 
! had  declined  the  mediation.  The  communication 
was  duly  conveyed  to  the  president  of  the  United 
j States,  and  this  government  agreed  on  her  part  to 
accept  the  mediation.  Had  Mr.  A.  no  right  to  infer 
: from  this  immediate  and  grateful  acceptance  of  such 
an  offer  on  our  part  that  both  the  president  and  con- 


gentleman  had  acknowledged  the  charge  of  iguo-  i gress  were  against  the  war?  Certainly.  If  the  cir- 
rance,  but  had  endeavored  to  takeoff  itsforce  by  cumstances  were  admitted  as  valid  proof  against  Mr. 
insinuating  that  Mr.  A.  was  not  of  importance  ; A.,  they  presented  proof  equally  strong  against  Pre- 
enough for  that  gentleman  to  know  what  had  been  j sident  Madison  and  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
his  course;  alter  all  this,  lie  had  not  expected  that  i for  they  accepted  the  mediation;  and  not  only  so, 
the  gentleman  would  renew  his  charge  in  another  j but  immediately  after,  a commission,  consisting  of 
form.  However  the  gentleman  seemed  attached  to  i three  individuals,  (of  which  number  Mr.  A.  had  had 
this  idea,  [a  laugh,.]  and  possibly  this  might  be  the  the  honor  to  be  one,)  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
result  of  that  false  charge  which  the  gentleman  had  dent,  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  and  forthwith  sent  to 
preferred  against  him  of  inveterate  and  unappsasa-  'he  court  of  the  emperor.  The  persons  to  which 
ble  hostility  to  the  south,  insomuch  that  when  the  'he  mediation  was  to  be  referred  were  Mr.  Albert 
constituents  of  the  gentleman  saw  Mr.  A’s  name  on  Gallatin,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  James 
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one  side  of  any  question  they  expected  of  course  to 
srt  the  gentleman’s  name  on  the  other  side.  But,  be 
that  as  it  might,  Mr.  A.  had  not  expected  that  a 
charge  so  explicitly  denied  and  disproved  would  be 
renewed  in  the  form  m which  it  was  now'  brought 
forward. 

He  had  stated  yesterday  that  the  last  war  against 
Great  Britain  had  commenced  in  1812;  that  he  had 
himself  been  three  years  absent  from  the  country  m 
the  service  of  the  nation,  in  a station  assigned  to  him 
by  the  then  president  of  the  United  Stales  (Mr.  Ma- 
dison) on  the  very  day  after  he  had  taken  his  solemn 
oath  of  office  in  the  chair  of  this  house;  that  during 
these  three  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  supporting, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  those  measures  of  Mr. 
Madison’s  administration  which  had  led  to  the  war. 
It  had  been  his  fortune  to  be  placed  in  opposition  at 
different  periods  to  the  ministers  both  of  Great  Bri- 
tjin  and  of  France.  In  his  first  official  po-ition  he 
had  been  called  to  support  the  honor  of  his  country 
against  France,  at  the  lime  the  emperor  of  Russia 
was  in  close  alliance  with  that  power,  arid  he  had 
next  been  called  to  discharge  the  same  duty  against 
Great  Britain,  when  the  emperor  of  Russia  had 
changed  his  political  relations,  and  had  become  the 
enemy  of  France  and  the  close  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  question  of  war  and  peace  had  been  de- 
termined in  this  country  independently  of  any  oper- 
ations of  Mr.  A.  War  had  been  declared  against 
Great  Britain,  and  immediately  after,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieved, on  the  very  same  day,  war  had  been  declared 
also  between  France  and  Russia.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Mr.  A.  had  found  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  a country  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  while 
at  the  same  time  Great  Britain  was  the  ally  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  Mr.  A-,  under  these  circum- 


A.  Bayard,  a conspicuous  and  distinguished  member 
of  the  senate,  and  himself.  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr. 
Bayard  came  to  St.  Petersburg  under  the  expectation 
that  Great  Britain  also  might  have  accepted  the  em- 
peror’s friendly  offer.  This  she  had  not  done,  but 
declining  the  mediation  had  expressly  declared  that 
she  was  ready  to  negotiate  independently  of  any  me- 
diator. The  proposition  had  been  accepted  on  our 
part,  and  in  consequence  two  additional  commission- 
ers were  added  to  those  already  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  whole  were  directed  to  meet  the  British 
commissioners  within  some  neutral  territory;  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  had  been  a peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates,  which 
was  concluded  within  the  neutral  territory  of  Ghent. 
This  was  a matter  which,  ignorant  as  the  gentleman 
from  Soulti  Carolina  might  be  of  Mr.  A’s  public 
course,  he  was  perhaps  acquainted  with,  [a  laugh,] 
since  no  child  of  twelve  years  old  who  was  able  to 
read  the  spelling  book  remained  unacquainted  with 
it.  The  offence,  therefore,  charged  against  him  was 
not  that  h ■ was  opposed  to  the  war,  but  that  he  had 
contributed  to  conclude  a peace.  How'  far  the  latter 
fact  was  a proof  ol  the  former,  Mr.  A.  should  leave 
to  the  gentleman’s  system  of  logic  to  decide.  Mr.  A. 
had  done  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  contribule  to  the 
establishment  of  peace.  He  had  not  heard  any 
great  complaint  as  to  lire  terms  on  which  it  was  con- 
cluded. Certain  he  was  that  when  the  fact  was  made 
known,  it  was  generally  hailed  as  a fortunate  cir- 
cumstance to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  all  the  par- 
ties to  the  war. 

In  the  treaty  of  Ghent  there  was  an  article  which 
provided  for  the  restoration  of  slaves  which  had 
been  carried  off  during  the  contest,  or  for  compen 
sation  for  the  taking  and  carrying  of  them  away.— 


Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  this  arti- 
cle, was  called  on  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  suffer- 
ers (all  of  them  citizens  of  the  soulhren  states)  for 
taking  and  carrying  away  these  slaves;  and  so  well 
satisfied  had  our  own  government  been  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  commissioners  on  that  occasion,  that  Mr. 
A.  as  one  of  them,  had  been  nominated  by  President 
Madison  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  as  American 
minister  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  became  his  fortune  to  be  obliged 
to  maintain  the  right  of  the  sufferers  from  the  de- 
portation of  slaves  at  that  court  in  opposition  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  British  ministry,  who  denied 
that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  do.  Mr.  A. 
had  remained  at  that  court  two  years  in  his  official 
character,  and  during  that  time  had  maintained, 
with  all  the  powers  he  possessed,  the  obligation  of 
that  part  of  the  treaty  against  the  whole  reasoning 
force  of  British  ministry  and  cabinet.  In  saying 
this  he  spoke  of  circumstances  the  record  of  which 
might  be  found  in  the  public  documents  of  the  coun- 
try containing  that  correspondence.  During  those 
two  years  he  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the  sou.li 
in  such  a manner  that  on  his  return  he  received 
from  distinguished  individuals  residing  at  the  south, 
and  from  several  public  meetings  held  in  the  south- 
ern states  the  strongest  expressions  of  their  grati- 
tude. During  these  two  years,  however,  the  disput- 
ed question  was  not  settled;  the  two  parties  interest- 
ed differing  as  to  their  construction  of  the  article  in 
question.  That  article  of  the  treaty  had  been  in- 
serted in  it  by  Mr.  A.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  commissioners,  very  strongly  in  opposition  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  British  ministers;  but  the 
cause  of  the  claimants  had  been  maintained  in  such 
a manner  that  they  finally  yielded  to  its  insertion, — 
Great  Britain  had  endeavored  very  strenuously  to 
make  her  escape  from  the  payment  of  their  indem- 
nities. She  denied  the  construction  for  which  Mr. 
A.  had  pleaded,  and  when  no  understanding  could  be 
come  to  in  regard  to  it  between  the  British  ministry 
and  Mr.  A.  in  London,  or  between  President  Mon- 
roe and  the  British  minister  here,  the  proposition 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  to  refer  the  arbitration  of 
the  difference  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  They 
came  to  the  court  of  the  arbitrator,  and  by  a suc- 
cessio  i of  treaties  between  the  three  parties — 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Empire 
of  Russia — had  finally  terminated  in  a sentence  of 
the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  south  for 
slaves  lost  and  carried  away  during  the  war.  The 
whole  management  of  that  negotiation  (and  Mr.  A. 
did  not  wish  to  claim  any  credit  which  was  not  just- 
ly due)  hau  been  conducted  by  himself — either  as 
American  minister  at  London  or  as  secretary  of  state 
here. 

Now,  he  wished  every  member  of  that  house  who 
might  cherish  any  doubt  as  to  any  one  of  the  posi- 
tions he  had  just  taken,  would  only  recur  to  the  pub- 
lic documents  published  by  Great  Britain  on  this 
subject,  in  w hich  they  would  find  the  whole  official 
correspondence,  (rom  the  time  of  the  first  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  down  to  the  time  when  the 
owners  actually  received  the  amount  ot  their  indem- 
nities, and  then  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  that 
furnished  any  evidence  of  Mr.  A’s  inveterate  hosti- 
lity to  the  south. 

This  thing  had  happened  once  before  in  that  house. 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  A.  had  had  some  difference  with 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
who  had  made  at  the  time  an  imputation  ot  this  sort 
against  Mr.  A.  He  had  referred  that  gentleman  to 
these  facts,  though  not  then  stated  by  him  as  fully  as 
they  had  now  been,  and  that  distinguished  man,  after 
examining  the  evidence,  had  had  the  magnanimity, 
not  only  to  acknowledge  his  mistake,  but  to  come  to 
Mr.  A.  and  to  thank  him  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  south  in  the  whole  course  of  that  nego- 
tiation. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  been 
pleased  to  cite  another  document,  in  confirmation  of 
the  charge  made  by  him  that  Mr.  A.  had  been  oppo- 
sed to  the  lasL  war.  And  that  was  a letter  written 
by  Mr.  A.  during  the  negotiation  at  Ghent  to  Mr. 
Levitt  Harris  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  Mr.  A. 
spoke  somewhat  slightly  ot  our  state  of  preparation 
for  another  campaign.  This  had  been  in  November, 
1814.  In  that  letter  Mr.  A.  did  state  his  opinion  of 
the  probability  that,  if  we  should  enter  on  another 
campaign,  it  would  prove  a very  calamitous  one  to 
the  country  generally,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
south.  But  in  all  he  there  wrote  he  had  said  nothing 
more  than  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Monroe,  then  se- 
cretary of  war,  in  his  communications  to  congress, 
and  in  terms  much  stronger  than  those  employed  by 
Mr.  A.  But  had  the  congress  on  that  account  ever 
dreamed  of  inferring  that  Mr.  Monroe  was  opposed 
to  the  war?  The  gentleman  had  read  a portion  of 
Mr.  A's  letter,  but  he  should  have  read  the  remain* 
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der  of  it.  Wliether  it  had  come  to  the  gentleman’s 
knowledge  or  not,  Mr.  A.  would  not  pretend  to  say. 
[A  laugh.]  Had  the  gentleman  read  this  also,  he 
would  have  found  there  a full  and  explicit  declara- 
tion that  notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  of  the 
two  countries  in  their  means  to  carry  on  the  con- 
test, Mr.  A.  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  valor  and 
the  public  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  bring  us  out  of  the  war  witli  honor  and  glory. 
This  portion  of  the  letter  the  gentleman  had  not 
read;  and  Mr.  A.  did  not  desire  him  to  read  it,  be- 
cause it  would  not  suit  very  well  with  the  opinions 
the  gentleman  was  now  maintaining.  [A  laugh.] — 
Mr.  A.  went  on  to  say  that  it  had  heretofore  been 
his  fortune  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  be  brought 
before  that  house  as  a sort  of  culprit,  to  be  tried 
for  sentiments  and  feelings  entertained  and  express- 
ed by  him  respecting  the  interests  and  honor  of  his 
country;  and  now  another  occasion  had  been  sought 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who,  when 
he  had  disavowed  a knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  after  having  made  a positive  charge  against 
Mr.  A.  instead  of  doing  as  a Christian  and  a gentle- 
man should  have  done,  by  withdrawing  the  charge 
and  making  an  apology,  had  only  varied  his  accusa- 
tion by  giving  it  a diflerent  form.  When  he  came 
to  the  immedicable  vulnus,  in  the  disastrous  conjunc- 
tion between  him  and  his  friend  from  Ohio,  the 
gentleman  touched  on  what  Mr.  A.  supposed  was 
the  true  motive  of  the  original  charge,  not  to  men- 
tion the  orobability  of  giving  great  satisfaction  to 
bis  constituents,  not  only  by  voting  against  him  on 
every  occasion,  but  also  by  bringing  a false  charge 
against  him. 

In  the  sentiments  Mr.  A.  had  uttered  in  reference 
to  the  great  question  now  before  the  house,  viz:  the 
expediency  of  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
termination  of  the  convention  of  1818,  by  wh.ch 
oir  hands  and  feet  were  manacled  and  fettered,  so 
that  we  were  prevented  Irom  the  assertion  and  the 
exercise  of  our  unquestionable  right,  Mr.  A.  had 
abstained  purposely  from  any  reference  to  northern 
or  to  southern  interests.  He  had  abstained  from  in- 
quiring into  any  probable  consequences  of  the  war, 
should  war  arise,  either  on  the  north  or  the  south. — 
He  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be  calamitous  in 
its  consequences  to  both,  but  he  had  declared  that  it 
was  not  his  belief  that  it  would  come.  He  now  re- 
peated the  expression  of  that  belief.  He  said  now 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  a war  on  this  matter 
would  occur  under  any  circumstances — no,  not  if  on 
the  very  day  after  we  gave  the  notice  we  should 
march  in  our  troops  and  lake  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  Oregon  territory.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Great  Britain  would  make  war  for  such  a cause,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
would  support  any  ministry  in  going  to  war  for  Ore- 
gon, as  constituting  a part  of  the  territory  of  the 
British  empire. 

But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  would 
prevent  a war;  and  his  greatest  apprehension  was, 
that  it  would  be  prevented  by  an  ultimate  backing' 
out  on  the  part  ol  the  administration  from  carrying 
out  their  own  declarations  and  principles. — — 

Mr.  Yancey  here  called  Mr.  Adams  to  order;  and, 
being  called  on  by  the  chair  to  stale  his  point  of  or- 
der, observed  that  the  floor  had  been  allowed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a personal  explanation,  in  reply  to  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhett,) 
bat,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  this,  he  was 
now  discussing  the  question  of  the  probability  of  a 
war  with  England  and  was  making  reflections  of 
an  injurious  character  on  the  administration. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Y.  felt  it  an  im- 
perative duty  to  call  the  gentleman  to. order,  and  to 
insist  that  he  should  not,  w'llhout  the  leave  of  the 
house,  be  permitted  by  the  chair  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther. 

The  chair  pronounced  the  rera  irks  of  Mr.  Adams 
to  be  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  lor  winch  permission 
had  been  given  him  to  o<  copy  the  floor.  The  gentle- 
man must  proceed  m order. 

Mr.  Yancey  insisted  on  his  objection  to  Mr. 
Adams  proceeding  any  further  without  leave  of  the 
house. 

The  question  being  put  on  granting  leave,  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a very  large  majority. 

So  Mr.  Mams  had  leave  to  proceed,  and,  on  re- 
suming his  remarks,  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  so  very  averse  to  his  con- 
cluding what  he  was  saying  in  reference  to  Ihe  ad- 
ministration. [A  laugti.J  But  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman need  not  be  afraid;  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a panic.  [Increased  laughter.]  When  the  gen- 
tleman called  him  to  order  he  had  done,  or  should 
shortly  have  concluded  had  he  not  been  interrupted. 
He  had  been  simply  answering  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  t>y  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  The  gentleman  had  said  that  in  his 


remarks  here  Mr.  A.  had  declared  himself  averse  to 
war,  and  yet  that  every  body  knew  that  what  he  had 
said  had  a direct  tendency  to  produce  war.  The 
gentleman  had  not  only  made  a false  charge  in  re- 
spect to  his  having  voted  against  the  war,  but  had 
given  his  own  construction  of  the  object  and  tendency 
of  Mr.  A’s  remarks,  and  had  then  said  that  that  was 
within  the  knowledge  of  all  the  world.  The  gentle- 
man had  said  that  although  Mr.  A.  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention of  exciting  the  country  to  a war,  and  had,  on 
the  contrary,  professed  his  abhorrence  of  war,  yet 
because,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  A’s  remarks  had  a ten- 
dency to  produce  war,  the  gentleman  did  not  believe 
a word  of  his  disclaimer. 

Mr.  Rhett  here  rose  and  said  that  he  had  not  said 
any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Mums  here  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  R’s 
language. 

Mr.  Rhett  denied  the  correctness  of  the  gentleman’s 
statement.  He  denied  that  he  had  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  a word.  The  gentleman  said  the  report 
of  his  remarks  contained  no  such  language.  He 
would  send  the  report  across  to  the  gentleman  and 
let  him  read  it  for  himself.  [Mr.  R.  here  called  a 
page,  and,  giving  him  two  newspapers,  and  said  he 
would  send  the  gentleman  the  report  not  only  of  the 
Union  but  of  the  Intelligencer  also,  that  he  might 
read  them  for  himself.] 

Mr.  Mams  asked  Mr.  Rhett  to  read  the  pagepn 
this  subject,  but  Mr.  R.  declined  and  sent  the  report 
to  Mr.  A’s  seat. 

Mr.  Jidams  here  quoted  the  report  as  given  in  the 
Intelligencer;  and  read  the  following  clause  from 
Mr.  R’s  remarks:  “In  the  last  war  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  had  shown  himself  a hero  by 
voting  against  it,  yet  now  he  was  rabid  for  a war 
with  Great  Britain;  though  he  said  he  was  for  peace, 
yet  every  body  knew  that  the  tendency  of  his  remarks 
was  to  produce  war.” 

Mr.  Rhett.  That  was  what  I said. 

Mr.  Mams.  Yes,  and  I inferred  from  this  language 
that  he  did  not  believe  a word  I said  when  I profess- 
ed myself  averse  to  war,  and  1 will  leave  it  to  any 
body  to  say  whether  such  an  inference  was  not  fair 
and  just. 

Mr.  Rhett.  I did  not  object  to  the  gentleman’s  in- 
ferences. I denied  I had  said  any  such  thing,  and  I 
still  deny  it.  The  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to  draw 
any  inference  he  pleases  from  my  words,  but  not  to 
misstate  them. 

Mr.  Mams  said  he  would  leave  it  to  the  common 
. sense  of  the  house  and  of  mankind  to  judge  of  the 
import  of  the  gentleman’s  language.  Mr.  A.  had 
professed  himself  not  to  be  in  favor  of  war;  he  had 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  it,  but  had  added  that  he 
believed  no  war  would  take  place;  yet  now  the  gen- 
tleman said,  notwithstanding  that  profession,  that 
every  body  knew  that  the  efl’ecl  and  tendency  of  his  re- 
marks was  to  promote  war;  hence  it  was  that  Mr.  A. 
had  said  that  the  gentleman  had  professed  himself 
not  to  believe  one  word  of  what  he  said. 

He  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  necessity  of 
proceeding  further.  He  regretted  exceedingly  that 
the  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  make  this  a 
personal  affair.  The  gentleman  had  disavowed  all 
personal  reflections;  yet  he  did  personally  reflect  on 
Mr.  A.;  he  made  a posilive  charge  against  him  which 
was  false,  and  instead  of  retracting  it,  persisted  in  it 
to  this  hour.  Mr.  A.  wished  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  w ith  him.  [Mr.  A.  sat  down  amidst  much 
laughter.] 

Many  voices  now  called  on  the  house  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  business,  and  the  chair  was  commenc- 
ing to  announce  what  was  the  business  in  order, 
when — 

Mr.  Rhett  earnestly  asked  leave  to  say  some  words 
in  rejoinder. 

[Cries  of  “leave,  leave,”  in  all  quarters.] 

And  the  question  being  put,  leave  was  granted  Mr. 
R.  to  proceed. 

M.  Rlielt  said  that  he  was  very  sure  that  no  one 
who  had  had  any  experience  of  the  course  of  things 
in  this  hall  could  desire  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  [A  laugh  ] It  was 
impossible  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  should 
be  more  desirous  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  R. 
than  Mr.  R.  was  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.  Every  body  knew  and  admitted  the  ability  of 
the  gentleman  to  sustain  himself  in  a matter  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  R.  had  never  been  engaged  in  such  a 
contest  before.  If  he  had  spoken  any  thing  respect- 
ing that  gentleman  and  h;s  position,  he  spoke  it  ol 
him  nut  personally,  but  in  his  representative  capacity. 
The  course  pf  a puolic  man  is  open  to  the  oDserva- 
lion  and  free  remark  of  every  one.  But  the  gentle- 
man said  that  Mr.  R.,  as  a Christian  and  a gentle- 
man, ought,  when  Mr.  A.  denied  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing voted  against  the  war,  at  once  to  have  retracted 
it.  Mr.  R.  had  retracted  it,  and  retracted  it  most 
promptly  so  far  as  the  gentleman’s  voting  was  con- 


cerned; but  when  Mr.  R.  had  afterwards  charged 
him  with  having  opposed  the  war,  and  the  gentle- 
man denied  it,  Mr.  R.  not  having  with  him  any  do- 
cuments or  proofs  to  produce  as  the  ground  of  his 
opinion,  had  not  reiterated  that  charge,  but  had  lot 
the  matter  go  by. 

When  Mr.  R.  had  this  morning  produced  the  evi- 
dence on  which  his  opinion  had  been  founded,  he 
had  done  so,  not  out  of  any  hostility  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  out  of  regard  to  himself,  that  he  might  do 
himself  justice  before  the  house  by  showing  that  he 
had  not  made  an  assertion  without  having  grounds 
for  it.  Indeed,  he  had  done  it  out  of  regard  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  himself,  that  when 
he  heard  the  evidence  he  might  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  rebut  it.  Yet,  though  the  gentleman  had  on 
some  points  rebutted  it  very  successfully,  in  other 
respects  he  had  failed  to  do  so.  The  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  the  mediation  of  Russia,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that,  because  congress  had  accepted  the  me- 
diation of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  gentleman  had 
not  been  opposed  to  war.  Mr.  R.  had  never  said 
that  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  mediation  or  to  its 
acceptance;  but  that  he  had  said,  respecting  the  war, 
that  it  was  a contest  which  could  produce  no  good 
to  any  body;  and  Mr.  R.  concluded  that  if  so,  it  was 
impossible  the  gentleman  should  have  been  in  favor  of 
it.  This  had  been  his  inference  from  Ihe  gentleman’s 
own  language,  and  he  thought  it  a very  fair  and  na- 
tural .inference.  The  mediation  of  Russia  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter.  The  simple  question  was 
whether  any  honest  man  and  upright  statesman  could 
be  in  favor  of  a war  which  he  thought  not  likely  to 
do  good  to  any  party. 

As  to  the  Harris  letter,  respecting  which  the  gen- 
tleman complained  that  Mr.  R.  had  not  read  the 
whole  of  it,  there  was  a very  good  reason  for  this. 
Mr.  R.  had  never  seen  the  whole  of  it,  he  had  only 
seen  certain  extracts,  and  he  read  from  these  as  they 
had  been  furnished  to  him;  but  as  the  gentleman 
thought  there  was  some  unfairness  in  quoting  only 
a part  of  the  letter,  Mr.  R.  should  take  care  to  get 
it  and  read  it  all,  and  to  have  it  read  openly  to  the 
house,  so  that  if  any  injustice  had  been  done  to  the 
gentleman,  he  might  have  the  full  ben. fit  of  an  op- 
portunity to  redress  it. 

The  gentleman  because  Mr.  R.  had  drawn  the  in- 
ference from  his  language  Shat  fie  was  opposed  to 
the  war,  accused  him  of  having  brought  a false 
charge.  If  the  gentleman  had  said  that  Mr.  R. 
drew  a false  inference,  it  would  have  been  another 
matter.  There  was  a great  difference  between 
drawing  a false  inference  from  a man’s  language  and 
making  a false  charge  against  him.  Mr.  R.  admit- 
ted that  the  gentleman  had  acted  a friendly  part  on 
the  subject  of  the  indemnity  for  slaves  carried  off  in 
war.  The  south  felt  grateful  to  him,  and  bad  shown 
their  gratitude;  for  the  gentleman  ought  not  to  for- 
get that  it  was  the  south  chat  had  made  him  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  south 
had  entire  confidence  in  the  gentleman;  and  was  it 
not  for  Mr.  Clay,  with  Ihe  support  of  the  south, 
who  had  brought  the  gentleman  into  office?  No  man 
that  knew  the  circumstances  would  think  of  deny- 
ing it.  And  when  afterwards  the  gentleman’s  ad- 
ministration was  overturned,  it  had  been  done  on 
general  principles,  not  out  of  personal  hostility. — 
But  Mr.  R.  would  ask,  what  had  been  the  gentle- 
man’s course  since  that  tune?  What  had  it  been  in 
this  house  during  the  last  twelve  years?  It  had  been 
such  as  to  produce  at  the  south  but  one  impression 
among  men  of  all  parties.  There  was  not  any  south- 
ern man,  v^hig  or  democrat,  who  had  any  other 
opinion  respecting  the  feelings  manifested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusets,  than  thal  it  was  a 
feeling  of  dire,  unmitigated,  unalterable  hatred 
and  hostility  to  the  south.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble lor  any  man  of  sense  acquainted' with  the  facts, 
to  inter  otherwise;  it  was  a conclusion  which  facts 
had  justified  in  the  past,  and  were  still  justifying 
daily. 

Tne  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ought  to  be 
charitable.  He  ought  to  remember  thal  he  had  him- 
self, on  inference,  charged  Mr.  R.  with  that  which 
was  unwarranted,  notwithstanding  he  was  himself 
present  to  witness  all  the  circumstances.  Yet  Mr. 
R.  had  no  thought  on  that  account  with  charging  the 
gentleman  with  falsehood — a charge  which  he  was 
so  very  free  in  casting  upon  others.  It  had  been  in- 
ference in  both  cases.  The  gentleman  had  drawn  an 
interence  from  Mr.  R’s  language,  and  he  from  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. — 
And, — even  if  J\lr.  R’s  inference  had  not  been  as  fair 
as  that  of  the  gentleman,  it  was  no  subject  of  person- 
al charge;  it  had  reference  only  to  a man’s  public 
course,  and  presented  no  legitimate  cause  for  offence. 
Mr.  R.  had  not  intended  any  charges  he  made  as 
personal  in  their  character.  He  sought  to  avoid  per- 
sonality toward  all  men,  and,  most  of  all,  should 
avoid  it  towards  that  gentleman. 
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Later  from  Europe.  The  packet  ship  Oxford, 
which  left  Liverpool  on  the  6th  December,  only  two 
clays  after  the  last  steamer,  reached  New  York  on  the 
loth,  bringing  the  Liverpool  Times  of  the  5th,  in  which 
it  is  announced  as  certain,  that  the  cabinet Jiad  deter- 
mined in  council  to  convene  parliament  in  the  first 
week  in  January,  when  ministers  would  submit  a mo- 
tion for  a total  repeal  of  all  the  corn  laws. 

The  Times  makes  these  assertions  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  congratulates  the  country  upon  so  sig- 
nal a triumph.  The  papers  of  die  league  were  in  ex- 
Stacies,  and  a lively  sensation  followed  the  announce- 
ment. The  Liverpool  papers  regret  that  it  did  not  reach 
them  a few  hours  sooner,  so  as  to  have  been  taken  to 
the  United  States  in  the  steamer  which  had  just  left. — 
It  would  have  been  the  harbinger  of  peace  they  say. — 
The  Liverpool  Chronicle  says  that  the  statement  of  the 
Times  is  substantially  true,  and  the  announcement  had 
produced  the  most  intense  excitement— the  mo3t  as- 
tounding sensation,  says  the  Chronicle,  ever  caused  by 
a newspaper  article,  and  the  effect  of  which  will  be  vi- 
sible in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized  world! 

The  ministerial  journals,  and  especially  the  London 
Standard,  the  government  organ,  give  an  emphatic 
and  flat  contradiction  10  every  assertion  made  by  the 
Times.  It  denies,  and  repeats  that  it  is  authorized  to 
contradict  that  parliament  is  to  be  convened  the  first 
week  in  January, — denies  that  any  conclusion  had  been 
made  in  the  cabinet  to  propose  a repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  and  disbelieves  that  they  will  be  repealed. 

Between  t hose  contradictory  statements,  our  readers 
must  judge  for  themselves. 

One  singular  fact  is  observable.  Although  unbound- 
ed exultation  is  expressed  in  the  political  circles,  yet  no 
material  change  appears  10  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
announcement  in  either  the  money,  stock,  provision,  or 
cotton  market. 

The  Herald  alleges,  that  if  such  a conclusion  had  been 
arrived  at  in  council,  to  have,  communicated  it  for  pub- 
lication would  he  a flagrant  violation  of  official  conli 
dence, — that  the  Times  would  not  have  been  selected  ns 
the  vehicle  of  such  an  announcement.  &c  , &e.  “Af- 
ter due  reflection,  however,  suspicion  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  preponderated, and  no  perceptible  influence 
was  felt  in  any  department  of  the  money. market. — 
Even  in  Mark  lane,  where  the  desire  to  have  tiie  ports 
opened  is  must  ardent  for  very  obvious  reasons,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Times  was  considered  10  be  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  that  of  the  boy  crying  “wolf”  in  the  fable,  dial 
nobody  felt  sufficient  cenfulerice  to  operate  without  a 
confirmation  from  some  more  respectable  authority.  In 
tiie  metropolis,  therefore,  the  oracular  response  has  done 
but  little  mischief,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  end 
in  that  manner  in  othei  quarters.  The  steamer  with  tiie 
mails  for  the  United  States  would  leave  Liverpool  to-day, 
almost  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers; and  as  there  will  be  no  other  packet  for  a month  to 
come,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  mischief  may  be  done 
before  the  effects  can  be  contradicted.  That  such  an 
article  is  • calculated,  in  the  present  rela'ions  of  the 
world,  to  lead  to  extensive  speculations  in  grain  in  the 
U.  States  for  the  English  market,  and  probably  a good 
deal  of  it  on  English  account,  is  undoubted;  and  al- 
though this  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a national  evil, 
it  may  he  a public  advantage,  though  at  tiie  expense  of 
individuals,  by  sheer unmi  -gateu  mendacity.” 

We  see  the  article  in  the  Times  is  attributed  in  one  of 
the  pap;  rs  commenting  the: eon  to  DTsreali.  In  ano- 
ther, the  fact  is  said  to  have  found  its  way  to  the  Times 
through  die  American  legation.  Other  articles  attribute 
it  to  other  authorities. 

The  British  ministers,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  will 
quietly  but  actively  progress  with  their  preparations  for 
war  on  the  reception  of  the  message,  but  wait  for  t he 
action  of  congress  thereon,  before  taking  any  decisive 
step. 

This  attitude  of  wailing  for  each  other,  and  mean- 
time incurring  war  expenses  will  not  long*be  endured. 

li  is  said  that  the  resolution  of  die  majority  of  die 
caninet  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  resignation  of  at  least  three 
of  its  members — Lords  Wharnclifie,  Stanley,  and  Ri- 
pon . The  name  of  Lord  Haddington  has  also  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  probable  seceders.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  first  intimation  which  her  Majesty  will 
receive  of  the  intentions  of  her  ministers  will  be  through 
the  columns  of  an  opposition  newspaper.  This  is  highly 
respectful. 

Markets.  The  cotton  market  had  become  rather 
firmer.  The  grain  and  provision  markets  had  declined 
somewhat.  There  was  a stagnation,  rather  than  varia- 
tion in  prices,  in  all  the  markets,  owing  to  the  uncertain- 
ty as  to  die  truth  of  the  announcement  made  in  the 
Times.  The  prevailing  impression  seemed  to  be  that 
the  ports  would  be  opened,  but  few  ventured  to  specu- 
late thereon  by  actual  operations. 

The  apprehensions  of  famine  in  Ireland,  has  subsided. 
At  the  last  Limerick  market,  cup  potatoes  were  only 
2Jd.  to  3d.  per  stone;  white  Ijd.  per  stone. 

France  and  Algiers.  Accounts  from  Algeria,  re- 
present affairs  there,  as  unfavorable  to  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud.  The  Arab  Fox,  Ab  e!-Kader  had  not  only  se- 
cured the  provisions  of  the  country  from  the  control  of 
his  enemy,  but  is  stated  after  doing  so.  to  have  taken  his 
forces  to  the  border  of  the  Desert,  evading  pursuit,  and 
availing  o(  that  vast  region  for  a supply  of  annoying 
forces. 


Postscript. — Latest  from  Europe.  We  stop  the  press 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  packet  ship  Iowa,  from 
Havre,  which  she  left  on  the  12th,  bringing  London 
! dates  to  the  10th  December. 

. 1 he  announcement  in  the  Times  of  the  cabinet  hav- 
ing decided  to  propose  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  occa- 
I fiioned  a tremendous  sensation  in  both  England  and 
j France,  and  all  the  papers  were  filled  with  speculations 
upon  ffie  subject.  The  ministerial  journals  continue  to 
, denounce  the  whole  account  as  a base  and  baseless  fa- 
i hrication.  The  Times  reiterates  that  they  had  asserted 
| nothing  but  what  was' true,  though  they  admit  that  some 
I changes  have  taken  piace  since  in  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet, — yet  they  repeat  that  ministers 
I will  propose  the  repeal. 

The  discussion  has  elicited  die  fact,  that  Mr.  McLane 
is  engaged  in  negotiating  a commercial  treaiy  with  the 
| ministers.  The  charge  of  his  having  been  in  some  way 
, accessory  to  the  publication  in  die  Times,  had  occasion- 
ed no  little  feeling. 

The  Morning  Herald  o!  the  8th,  contained  an  article 
which  was  copied  into  the  Standard,  of  the  same  dale, 
without  comment,  staling  that  the  American  minister 
had  been  charged  with  misinforming  the  Times,  “for  the 
purpose  which  probably  some  diplomatists  may  not  think 
dishonorable,  of  sending  to  die  United  Slates  fabricated 
news  that  might  influence  the  decision  of  the  tariff 
question.” — adding,  “We  do  not  suspect  Mr.  McLane 
of  such  indirect  practice,  hut  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
resotted  to  it,  the  guilt  ol  the  Times  is  the  same;  for  that 
journal  ought  not  to  publish  what  ii  knew  to  be  false 
upon  the  stiggesdon  of  any  one,  least  of  all  upon  the 
suggestion  of  a foreign  minister.  Mr.  McLane,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  his  own  honorable  and  pure  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  his  country, 
would  do  well  to  acquit  himself'  of  a charge  that  has 
been  very  extensively  circulated  in  the  city.” 

The  American  secretary  of  legation  Gansevoort  Mel- 
ville, Esq.,  in  a caid  addressed  to  the  editois  of  the 
Herald,  daied  the  9tn,  after  staling  that  Mr.  McLane 
had  left  London  for  Parts  on  the  3d,  and  had  not  vet  re- 
turned, and  referring  to  the  abo.e  charge,  says — “Thirty 
years  of  high  public  service,  and  a probity  in  public  life 
which  is  proverbial,  have  placed  Mr.  McLane  beyond 
the  reach  of  attacks  like  these,  and  it  would  he  impossi- 
ble for  such  charges  to  obtain  a moment’s  credence  in 
America,  or  with  any  one  in  Europe  to  whom  Mr.  Me 
Lane  is  known.  In  fact,  I scarcely  deem  them  worthy 
of  reply;  but  yet,  lest  m the  present  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  any  man 
should  be  so  far  misled  as  to  accord  10  these  calumnies 
even  passing  consideration,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane, without  communication  with  him,  and  on  my 
own  responsibility,  I deny  explicitly,  fully,  and  without 
reserve,  each  and  every  imputation  therein  contained, 
and  brand 'them  with  falsehood  from  first  to  last.’’ 

The  London  Times,  of  the  10th  referring  to  the  above, 
says.  “The  report,  as  respects  Mr.  McLane,  was  from 
the  first  absurd,  for  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
strict  probity  and  high  character  of  the  American  minis- 
ter, could  have  suspee’ed  him  of  conduct  which  would 
not  only  have  required  his  immediate  recall,  but  would 
have  torever  excluded  him  from  the  society  of  honorable 
men. 

“We  do  not,  however,  regret  the  contradiction  to  this 
report,  as  it  removes  one  oflhe  many  ridiculous  and  mis- 
chievous fictions  which  the  disappointment  of  our  con- 
temporaries lias  caused  them  to  put  forth.  The  story  is, 
in  fact,  just  as  true  as  other  absurd  conceits  of  the  same 
journal,  as,  for  instance,  that  we  had  engaged  a special 
train  to  convey  the  news  to  Liverpool  in  time  for  the  A- 
merican  steamer;  or  that  we  had  speculated  on  a large 
scale  in  Mark  lane.  As  we  are  quite  confident  in  the 
truth  of  our  announcement,  we  leave  speculation  on  the 
matter  to  tiie  Twins.” 

According  to  appearances,  ( he  main  object  intended 
by  the  publication  in  the  Times,  failed  of  us  accomplish- 
ment. It  was  intended  to  iiave  reached  Liverpool  on 
die  instant  of  the  last  steamer  leaving  there,  and  without 
lime  for  any  contradiction  ’o  accompany  it.  The  steamer 
was  off  before  it  got  there — and  our  fi  ur  dealers  were 
saved  from  the  int  tided  manoeuvre. 

Sufficient  confidence  Ind  at  no  time  been  given  to 
the  announcement,  in  Europe  to  influence  the  markets. 
Price  and  demand  for  bread  stuffs  continued  rather 
downward.  The  idea  of  starvation  was  hooted  at. 

Corn  Laws.  The  London  Globe  says:  “The  uncer- 
tainty as  lo  what  the  intentions  of  Ministers  are  respec- 
ting the  corn  laws  appears  to  have  checked  aii  specula- 
tion in  the  English  funds,  and  the  spin t of  inactivity 
which  lots  for  several  days  characterised  the  English 
markets  has  to-day  extended  itself  lo  those  for  Foreign 
stocks  and  shares. 

Mexico.— Latest.  There  remains  no  doubt  of  “the 
armv  of  reserve”  under  Paredes  being  on  their  march 
for  Mexico.  The  project  of  the  usurpation  was  approv- 
ed by  the  army  at  San  Louis  Potosi,  on  the  f 1th,  and  at 
Tampico  on  the20r.li.  The  purpose  avowed  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  the  republic  by  treating 
with  the  IJ uited  States. 

Manufactures  in  Mf.xico.  Col.  Wm.  Bonrdman. 
of  (til.  lid  shipped  for  Vera  Cruz,  a few  days  since,  726 
packages  of  machinery  for  the  Guadalajara  Spinning 
and  V/eaving  company;  also,  machinery  for  a cotton 
and  a paper  mill  for  the  same  company.  The  aggregate 
weight  of  the  whole  is  about  140  tons. 

Poston— Revenue.  The  nett  revenue  for  the  four 
quarters  ot  I B 14  was  §5,931,915  11;  tor  tiie  lour  quarters 
of  1813,  ending  Dec.  31,  $5,230,759  19:  beam  a de- 
crease for  1815  of  $701,181  95. 


Bequests.  The  Prague  Gazette,  in  announcing  the 
death  of  a M.  Ledekaner,  an  Israelite  merchant,  at  the 
age  of  71,  states  that  about  fifty  years  ago  he  arrived  in 
that  city  on  foot  without  money,  but  by  force  of  industry 
and  economy  had  since  amassed  a fortune  of  ijjarly 
6,000,000  fr.,  the  greater  part  of  which  lie  htis  bequeathed 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  for  the  relief  of  ihe  un- 
fortunate of  all  nations.  About  2,500,000  fr.  have  fallen 
to  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Bohemia. 

Burning  a tax  collector  in  effigy!  In  the  proceed- 
ings ot  mi  anti-tax  meeting  held  in  the  4th  election  dis- 
trict in  Carroll  county,  we  find  it  stated,  after  the  passage 
of  sundry  revolutionary  resolutions,  that  an  effigy  of 
the  stale  tax  collector  v\as  prepared,  hung  up  on  the  gal- 
lows! shot  down  and  kicked  about!  The  nieeiiug  was 
addressed  by  Jacob  Powder  and  John  Muleliont,  esqrs. 
We  have  ro‘>m  for  only  one  of  the  resolutions,  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  any 
man  who  would  undertake  to  collect  the  slate  tax  tor 
the  benefit  of  European  or  American  stock  gamblers, 
brokers,  and  speculators,  would  botile  the  sunshine,  and 
huxter  out  the  dews  of  heaven.  [ Carrolllonian . 

Cassius  M.  Clay,  has  delivered  two  abolition  lectures 
this  week  in  Ni  w York,  one  to  a white,  and  the  other 
to  a colored  audience,  by  request.  The  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  National  Intelligencer  intimates,  that 
Mr.  C.  goes  for  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  and  for 
“all  Oregon,’’  with  a view  of,  at  least,  restoring  the 
equilibrium  between  the  slave  and  non-slave  holding 
stales. 

A resolution,  piopo=ed  by  Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  was  unanimously  adopted,  fl’with  six 
cheers  for  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,”  thanking  him  lor  the  first  of  the  above  lec- 
tures. 

Earthquake.  The  Memphis  Eagle,  of  the  25th  Dec. 
says  a’  very  sensible  quaking  of  the  earth  occurred  about 
half-past  nine  o’clock,  Tuesday  evening,  starting  many 
of  our  people  to  their  feet  who  were  not  on  them,  and 
I frightening  many  others;  die  agitation  was  accompa- 
j nied  with  a roar  or  rumbling  noise,  and  apparently  pro- 
j ceeded  from  a northwesterly  direction;  it  lasted  about 
half  a minute. 

Indiana  State  Bonds.  From  a very  intelligent  source 
in  Indiana  (not  Mr.  Buffer)  we  have  received  a letter 
dated  Dec.  3 1st,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

“It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  any  arrangement  will  he 
made  beivveeri  the  legislature  and  the  bond  holders. — 
Parties  are  very  nearly  equal.  It  is  however  my  opinion 
that  a bill  will  pass,  providing  for  2g  per  cent,  interest  by 
tax,  while  for  the  oilier  2|  the  bond  holders  wili.take  ihe 
revenues  of  the  canal  when  finished;  and  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal,  a similar  arrangement  will  De  made 
to  that  adopted  by  the  state  of  Illinois. 

( N . Y.  Jour,  of  Commerce. 

Lynching  in  Florida.  A man  by  the  name  of  Yeo- 
man, accused  of  being  a noted  slave  stealer — having  been 
discharged  by  Judge  Warren,  of  Baker  county,  Georgia, 
on  a writ  of  hubeas  corpus,  was,  says  the  Savannah  Re- 
publican, immediately  real  rested  by  Messrs.  Malloney, 
Brenson,  and  Adams,  and  taken  off  to  Florida.  On 
his  way  it  is  stated  that  he  made  certain  confessions,  and 
offered  $1,000  if  they  would  release  him.  On  his  arrival 
at  Jefferson  county  Florida,  ninety  citizens  assembled 
and  took  a formal  vole,  which  stood  67  for,  and  23 
against  hanging  him.  He  was  executed  accordingly  at 
12  o’clock,  on  the  2d  inst. 

“Pilgrim  fathers.”  We  have  on  hand  many  admi- 
rable articles  belonging  to  the  late  anniversary  of  tiie 
land  ng  ol  ihe  Pilgri-us,  which  was  observed  on  the  24th 
ult.  not  only  on  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  but  by  tiie 
sons  of  the  pilgrims  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union.  At  New  Orleans,  for  instance  the  following 
was  the  eighth  regular  toast: 

The  Daughters  of  Louisiana — Attracted  by  their  bright 
eyes,  enchained  by  their  sweet  smiles,  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims  only  await 'their  assent  lo  become  Pilgrim  fath- 
ers. (Drank  standing  ) Air — “Love  not.” 

A LINE  OF  STEAM  PACKET  SHIPS,  FIRST  CLASS,  is  about 
to  be  built,  to  run  between  New  York  and  Havre.  Tiie 
keel  ol  the  first  is  to  be  laid  immediately  at  New  York, 
and  will  be  called  the  George  Washington.  Pier  ton- 
nage will  be  one  thousand  eight  hundred  tons. 

Texas.  A letter  from  Washington,  Texas,  dated 
26ili  December,  states  that  President  Jones  is  anxious  to 
receive  information  of  tiie  acceptance  by  congress,  of  . 
their  constitution,  in  time  to  enable  him  to  convene  the 
legislature  ot  Texas  by  the  2J  of  March,  when  he  will 
resign  his  honors  to  Gen.  Henderson,  the  governor  elect- 
Gen.  Darnell  is  supposed  to  be  chosen  lieutenant  gover- 
nor. 

“The  Army  of  Occupation  ” What  few  paragraphs 
we  have  this  week  from  Corpus  Christi,  go  to  confirm 
unpleasant  accounts  and  rumors  as  to  the  want  of  health 
and  comforts  amongst  tiie  men  and  officers,  but  are  too 
indefinite  for  insertion.  We  hope  they  may  prove  to  be 
exaggerations. 

The  number  of  letters  received  at  the  New  York  post 
office,  per  steamer  Acadia,  for  delivery  there  and  for  dis- 
tribution, including  packages  and  circulars,  was  17,103; 
number  of  letters  received  for  delivery  there  and  for  dis- 
tribution by  mails  27,950;  total  45,053.  Number  of 
newspapers  passed  through  the  office,  600  bushels. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  packet  ship  Liberty  left  Liverpool  on  the  13th 
December,  and  was  boarded  by  the  look-out-boat  of 
the  Herald,  off  New  York,  on  the  18th  instant.  She 
furnishes  Liverpool  dates  three  days  later  than  we 
had  last  week  by  the  Oxford,  from  Havre,  but  those 
were  eventful  days  (or  England. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Resignation  of  the  Peel  ministry.  A whig  mi- 
nistry FORMING. 

The  train  of  events  are  grouped  in  our  leading  ar- 
ticle, "War  or  Peace”  more  comprehensively  than 
we  have  room  for  in  detail. 

From  the  London  Herald.  December  12. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government  is  at  an  end.  All 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  yesterday  tendered  their 
resignations,  which  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  ac- 
cept. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  that  we  regret  this  de- 
termination of  her  majesty’s  advisers;  but  we  should 
much  more  regret  their  unanimous  determination  to 
sacrifice  the  industry  of  the  country  by  stripping  it 
of  all  protection. 

The  important  fact  now  announced  proves  how 
completely  wrong  the  Times  was  when  it  stated  that 
the  government  bad  decided  upon  proposing  to  par- 
liament, as  a cabinet  measure,  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws. 

From  the  London  Chronicle,  December  11. 

An  official  announcement,  in  another  part  of  our 
paper,  confirms  one  part  of  the  statement  which  we 
made  yesterday — namely,  that  parliament,  instead 
of  being  summoned  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
would  be  again  prorogued.  The  other  and  more 
important  part  of  our  announcement  is,  we  believe, 
equally  correct.  The  cabinet,  we  are  assured,  re- 
signed yesterday.  It  is  confidently  said,  that  so  far 
from  the  cabinet  having  at  any  lime  come  to  the  de- 
cision to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law,  a 
large  majority  of  his  colleagues  have  throughout 
been  opposed  to  sir  Robert  Peel’s  recommendation. 

From  the  London  Times,  December  11. 

Yesterday  parliament  was  further  prorogued  to 
the  30ih  inst.  The  naming  of  so  early  a day  would 
of  itself  imply  that  the  cabinet  is  not  now  in  a 
state  to  meet  parliament.  The  rumors,  however, 
which  have  been  confidently  circulated  iu  the  best 
informed  quarters  since  Monday,  and  circumstances 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since  the  return 
cf  the  ministers  last  night  from  Osborne  House,  leave 
scarcely  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  reviving  re- 
pugnance of  the  duke  to  the  decision  of  his  collea- 
gues has  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  tender 
their  resignation  to  her  majesty.  An  unforeseen  dif- 
fiulty  of  course  there  must  have  been  somewhere. — 
After  so  long  and  close  a succession  of  councils, 
that  difficulty  could  only  arise  from  a struggle  be- 
tween the  declared  intentions  of  the  chief  and  the 
prejudice  or  pride  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  Were 
the  ministry  certain  of  meeting  parliament  as  the 
servants  of  the  crown,  it  would  have  fixed  the  day, 
and  our  prediction  would  have  been  to  the  letter 
fulfilled.  That  is  no  longer  possible.  Some  minor 
changes,  as  we  intimated  at  the  first,  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been,  but  it  is  to  the  graver  diffi- 
culty that  this  new  and  unforeseen  delay  must  be  as- 
cribed. It  is  said  to  have  been  only  by  the  most  un- 
qualified expressions  of  opinion  that  the  leaders  of  the 
cabinet  gained  the  unwilling  compliance  of  the  only 
considerable  dissentient.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that — what  was  all  along  to  be  apprehended — the  re- 
present ative-general  of  the  lords  has  since  felt  with 
returning  anxiety  tiie  weight  of  numerous  proxies 
Dot  less  rashly  undertaken  than  rashly  confided  to 
his  care.  The  head  of  an  aristocracy  demands,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined,  a little  more  time  to  act  if 
not  to  resolve.  It  is  not,  however,  always  possible 
to  adjust  the  interest  of  a cabinet,  much  less  those 
of  a nation,  to  the  convenience,  the  dignity,  or  the 
honor  of  an  individual. 

An  obstinacy  which  is  assumed  with  a less  serious 
intention,  may  be  maintained  a day  too  long  to  the 
ruin  both  of  colleagues  and  cause.  Meantime  what- 
ever may  happen,  whoever  may  be  in  next  month, 
very  few  hours  can  pass  without  proving  to  the  na- 
tion the  substantial  truth  of  our  first  momentous  an- 
nouncement— viz:  that  the  leaders  of  the  oabiuet 
were  resolved  upon  proposing  a total  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws.  They  were  resolved  to  the  utmost  of 
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their  power.  They  were  resolved  to  do  this,  or 
nothing — to  repeal  the  corn  laws  or  be  no  ministers. 
If  the  duke  sees  peril  in  that  measure,  or  feels  re- 
luctance to  undertake  it,  he  will  have  to  realise  tiie 
dangers  and  disagreeables  on  the  other  side  of  the 
scale — the  dissolution  of  the  conservative  ministry, 
and  the  interposition  of  a rival,  and  in  some  respects 
a more  suitable  agency.  He  will  be  assured  that  h is 
own  punctilios,  so  far  from  impeding  the  measure, 
may  perhaps  only  render  it  the  first  of  a series  still 
less  to  li is  taste  and  convenience.  Waatever  amount 
of  distrust  he  may  feel  in  his  present,  (if  not  by  this 
time  his  late)  colleagues,  he  will  be  only  too  sure 
of  the  statesmen  and  the  policy  he  will  help  to  in- 
augurate in  their  stead.  If  he  has  not  the  heart  to 
solicit  the  lords  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  he  will  ne- 
vertheless, not  escape  the  still  more  arduous  task  of 
conducting  his  little  aristocralical  troop  against  the 
close  and  serried  phalanx  of  an  unanimous  people 
headed  by  inveterate  foes. 

Most  gratifying  is  the  assurance  which  we  are 
able  to  offer  to  our  friends,  that  notwithstanding  those 
difficulties  which  render  the  dissolution  of  the  ca- 
binet unavoidable,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  any  schism  in  the  great  conservative  party,  or  of 
any  desertion  from  it.  The  whole  of  the  cabinet  re- 
tires without  a shade  of  personal  hostility  among  its 
members,  or  any  difference  of  sentiment  upon  the 
proper  policy,  except  upon  the  one  question  of  re- 
peal, or  rather  modification  of  the  corn  lavvs.  Upon 
this  question,  too,  the  difference  is  much  less  than 
has  been  supposed.  It,  is,  vve  believe,  true  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  even  insisted  upon  a considerable 
relaxation  of  the  laws  in  question,  to  be  accompani- 
ed, however,  by  a compensation  to  the  agricultural 
interest — landowners,  farmers,  and  farm  laborers — 
not  only  adequate,  but  ample.  What  this  compen- 
sation is,  we  are  not  able  to  guess;  the  events,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  it  was  not  considered  suffi- 
cient; and  we  must  at  present  agree  with  the  dis- 
sentients. Nevertheless?,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  will  support  no  measure  of  repeal  upon  any 
other  terms  than  those  of  what  he  considers  an  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  agriculturist;  so  that  un- 
less the  new  ministers  proposed  such  an  adequate 
compensation,  they  will  find  themselves  opposed  by 
the  conservative  majority  of  more  than  one  hundred, 
undiminished  by  a single  unit,  and  reinforced,  no 
doubt,  by  many  honest  wliigs  like  Mr.  Cayley.  Even 
if  they  have  recourse  to  a dissolution,  they  are  more 
likely  to  lose  than  to  gain,  but  they  must  gain  more 
than  fifty  seats  to  replace  themselves  in  their  glorious 
majority  of  one,  and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
they  can  gain  half  of  fifty.  A gain  of  one  hundred 
votes  will  be  necessary  to  raise  them  to  the  position 
from  which  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government  retires— 
so  much  for  conservative  prospects. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  WAR  OR  PEACE? 


The  long  article  under  this  question  in  our  last 
number,  left  the  British  government  waiting  to  see 
what  President  Polk  would  say  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, and  whether  congress  would  carry  out  his  re- 
commendations in  relation  to  Oregon,  or  not.  On 
the  other  hand  our  senate  had  determined  to  post- 
pone all  discussion  upon  the  subject  for  four  weeks, 
and  by  a vote  of  28  to  23,  bad  Laid  on  the  table  the 
resolution  proposed  by  their  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  approving  of  the  position 
assumed  by  the  president  in  his  message  relative  to 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  in  the  affairs  of 
this  continent.  The  house  ‘in  the  meantime,  was 
occupied  in  discussing  the  Oregon  question  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  which  allows  every  member, 
under  the  operation  of  the  one  hour  rule,  to  "define 
his  position,”  without  any  evidence  of  a design  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leaders  to  urge  the  subject 
to  a decission  for  the  present.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  manifest  that  they  too  were  disposed  to  see  their 
way  rather  more  distinctly  before  taking  the  vote. 
The  probability  is  that  the  administration  had  some 
object  in  view  or  operation  in  process  which  they 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  result  of,  belore  taking 
a final  step.  . 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  parties  certainly  appear 
to  be  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  favorite  attidude  of  "master 
Jy  inactivity.”  . , , „ 

This  week  commences  with  an  arrival  from  Havre, 
bringing  London  date*  to  the  10th  of  December,— 


The  announcement  of  the  London  Times,  of  the  4th 
that  ministers  had  determined  to  convene  parliament 
for  the  first  week  in  January  in  order  to  propose  a 
total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  is  admitted  to  have 
been  at  least  premature, — and  was  probably  altoge- 
ther untrue,  though  the  Times  continued  to  aver 
that  such  had  been  the  fact,  though  some  members 
of  the  cabinet  had  since  been  deterred  from  carry- 
ing out  their  conclusions.  Yet  that  they  would  so 
decide, the,Times  most  strenuously  insisted  would  be 
proved  in  a few  days. 

The  ministerial  journals  still  more  confidently 
denied  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  denounced 
(tie  Times  in  unmeasured  terms  for  publishing  the 
“impudent  falsehood.” 

Investigations  as  to  who  could  have  communicat- 
ed cabinet  secrets  of  so  important  a nature  to  the 
Times,  it  was  said  had  led  to  the  discovery  that  Mr. 
McLane,  the  American  minister,  was  arranging 
with  the  British  ministers,  the  basis  of  a commercial 
treaty,  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  and  a 
relinquishment  of  Oregon,  was  implied  as  conditions 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of  a 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates.  . 

It  would  be  characteristic  of  the  eventful  train 
of  circumstances  to  which  any  such  an  arrangement 
would  inevitably  lead,  to  commence  with  blow- 
ing “sky  high”  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s tory  ministry  of  England,  whilst  still  holding 
control  of  a majority  of  over  a hundred  votes  in 
parliament. 

Suddenly  the  scene  changes.  The  middle  of  the 
week  brings  us  London  dates  three  days  later, — 
three  days  full  of  important  incidents.  The  tory 
ministry  resign,  and  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  whig 
party  are  called  to  take  charge  of  the  government 
within  those  three  days. 

If  any  treaty  arrangements  were  in  progress,  they 
of  course  are  suspended,  and  must  so  remain  until 
the  new  ministry  become  quietly  seated  in  power. 

Could  it  have  been  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
such  a treaty  that  the  differences  in  the  cabinet  be- 
come irreconciloable? 

But  let  us  chronicle  the  events. 

The  London  Times  boldly  adventured  on  the  4th 
of  December  last,  to  announce  that  ministers  in 
cabinet  council  had  determined  to  convene  parlia- 
ment the  first  weok  in  January,  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  The  announce- 
ment perfectly  electrified  the  whole  community. — 
The  ministerial  journals  flatly  contradicted  the 
statement,  and  our  previous  dates  left  all  the  journals 
filled  with  speculations  as  to  what  were  the  facts, 
and,  if  true,  who  it  was  that  divulged  the  cabinet 
secrets?  The  Times  equivocated  somewhat,  or  ra- 
ther accused  some  of  the  council  as  vacillating, 
but  still  confidently  asserted  that  their  publication 
was  in  the  main,  correct,  and  would  be  proved  so  to 
be  in  a few  days. 

Whether  the  announcement  alluded  to  was  intend- 
ed mainly  for  the  American  market,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence our  congress  to  repeal  the  tariff — or  as  a 
monied  speculation  to  influence  prices  and  ship- 
ments of  flour  and  provisions  to  England,  both  of 
which  are  boldly  affirmed  by  many  of  the  English 
journals;*  or  whether  one  of  the  objects  was  to 
force  the  question  to  a crisis,  and  oblige  the  cabinet 
to  terminate  the  long  discussions  which  had  been 
going  on  in  their  conclave  meetings — or  whether 
the  publications  of  Sir  John  Russell’s  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth’s conversion  to  the  full  anti  corn  law  faith, 
were  but  preliminary  announcements  of  an  under- 
standing already  existing  amongst  a few  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  kingdom,  time  only  can  de- 
termine. The  crisis  arrived,  however,  and  as  we 


* The  following  article  which  appeared  in  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury  of  the  12th,  shows  that  though  mistaken 
as  to  the  publication  having  reached  the  Acadia,  they 
may  have  been  right  as  to  its  design. 

“The  Message  of  Peace  to  America.  An  inquiry 
has  been  earnestly  addressed  to  us  from  London,  as  to 
whether  the  news  touching  the  expected  opening  of  the 
ports  really  left  England  by  the  Acadia,  from  our  river, 
at  noon,  on  the  4th  inst.  Our  reply  is,  and  we  can  an- 
swer for  the  fact — it  did  so.  We  have  entitled  it  a mes- 
sage of  peace,  because  no  one  can  doubt  the  effect  of 
the  announcement,  especially  if  follosved  by  realization, 
not  only  upon  the  Oregon  question,  but  all  other  matters 
of  discussion  between  the  two  nations,” 
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should  judge  from  the  very  Janus-looking  editorial 
of  the  Times,  that  result  is  not  exactly  to  their 
liking.  They  would  have  been  delighted,  and  would 
have  triumphed  no  little,  if  they  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  tory  ministry  to  repeal  the 
corn  laws.  They  believed  that  they  had  succeeded 
or  would  succeed  in  this  achievement.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  landed  influence  were  too  ob- 
stinate for  them,  however.  The  premature  decision 
of  the  case,  by  the  Times,  very  probably  made  pre- 
existing differences  in  the  cabinet  more  irreconcila- 
ble. On  re-assembling  in  council,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  continue  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those  who  had  urged 
the  repeal,  considered  this  as  decisive,  and  a resigna- 
tion was  decided  on 

The  Times  evidently  intended  to  control  the  tory 
ministry,  not  to  get  rid  of  them.  Sadly  are  they 
disappointed  by  this  unexpected  issue  of  their  “de- 
monstration.” 

The  attendance  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  leader 
of  the  whig  party,  was  requested,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a new  ministry.  He  was  at  Edinburg, 
to  which  place  a messenger  was  despatched.  Im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  summons,  Sir  John  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  had  an  interview  of  an 
hour  with  Mr.  Peel.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  the  Queen  is  at  present  residing, 
with  whom  his  lordship  had  an  interview  on  the  11th, 
and  returned  to  London  the  same  evening,  with  full 
powers  to  form  a government.  He  immediately  sent 
for  Lord  Palmerston  and  others  who  had  shared  in 
his  former  administration. 

Each  of  the  leading  English  papers  has  a list  of 
the  new  cabinet,  according  to  the  latest  rumors, 
hardly  two  of  them,  however,  exactly  correspond- 
ing in  names  or  offices.  The  most  of  them  are,  in 
fact,  mere  advertisements  of  candidates  for  places  in 
the  new  ministry. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  posture  of 
these  affairs  For  a ministry  so  completely  ascend- 
ant, having  a majority  of  over  a hundred  with  them 
in  parliament,  and  withe  ut  any  evidence  of  their  op- 
ponent party  being  able  to  command  a majority  by 
any  arrangement  in  their  power, — for  a ministry 
that  has  heretofore  carried  every  one  of  their  mea- 
sures,— voluntarily  to  quit  their  position  and  resign 
power  and  office, — is,  at  least,  unusual.  Fora  pre- 
mier to  accept  the  seals  of  office  under  such  appar- 
ent disadvantages,  is  an  exceedingly  precarious  un- 
dertaking. Let  us  recur  to  history: 

it  was  in  May  1841,  that  Sir  John  Russell  and  li is 
whig  associates  then  in  office,  finding  themselves  at 
a loss  tor  ways  and  means  to  meet  all  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government,  determined  to  propose 
a reduction  of  the  duly  upon  sugar,  from  64s.  to  36*. 
per  hundred.  The  lories  took  issue  with  them  upon 
this  question,  and  after  a debate  of  eigtit  nights,  the 
ministers  were  outvoted  on  division,  ayes  281,  nays 
317, — majority  against  them  36. 

Several  other  votes  were  taken  soon  after,  in 
which  the  ministers  were  outvoted. 

Sir  John,  however,  determined  not  to  resign.  It 
was  said  in  his  behalf,  that  the  ministers  had  de- 
termined to  take  a vote  on  the  corn  laws,  and  make 
that  the  lest  of  parties. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  however,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
arose  amidst  rounds  of  applause  from  a most  crowd- 
ed house  attracted  by  the  occasion,  and  announced 
that  on  Thursday  following  he  should  submit  the 
following  resolution  to  the  house:  “That  her  majesty’s 
ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  enable  them  to  carry 
through  the  house,  measures  which  they  deem  of 
essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  and  that 
their  continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances, 
is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.” 

The  Times  was  loud  in  cheering  on  this  movement, 
and  anticipated  a glorious  triumph  for  the  tory  party. 

This  resolution  of  Sir  Robert’s  came  up  for  debate 
on  the  5th  of  June,  and  passed  by  a majority  of  one 
Ayes  312,  nays  311.  This  was  on  Saturday  night. 
Sir  John  Russell  rose,  after  the  cheering  had  sub- 
sided, and  stated  that  be  should  take  until  Monday 
to  consider  what  course  he  should  adopt. 

On  Monday  Lord  John  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  advise  her  majesty  to  dissolve  parliament,  and 
order  a new  election,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
The  election  was  warmly  contested,  but  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  358  tories  to  292  whigs.  Lord  John 
and  his  cabinet,  of  course,  resigned  the  seals  ol  of- 
fice, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  succeed  to  power.  The 
special  elections  which  have  occurred  since,  have  in 
almost  all  cases,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  tories. — 
When  parliament  assembled,  and  parties  divided  on 
amendments  moved  in  reply  to  the  queen’s  speech, 
the  vote  in  the  house  of  lords  stood,  for  the  lory  ad- 
dress 168,  for  the  whig  amendment  96,— tory  majo- 
rity 72.  In  the  house  of  commons,  tory  360,  whig 


296, — tory  majority  74.  Their  majority  during  late 
session  of  parliament  has  been  over  one  hundred. 

On  all  hands  the  question  is  eagerly  asked  what 
effect  will  the  change  of  ministers  have  upon  our  re- 
lations with  England? 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  as  if  the  change  must 
be  favorable.  The  whigs,  as  a party,  and  on  prin- 
ciple, might  be  considered  more  friendly,  to  a re- 
publican people,  than  the  tories.  The  whigs  ol 
England  took  part  with  the  colonies  before  the  re- 
volution. They  opposed  the  measures  which  led  to 
the  revolution.  They  associated  more  with  us  in 
feeling  and  object  than  the  tories  can  do. 

Again, — they  now  come  into  power  expressly  on 
Ihe  question,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
pealing the  corn  laws.  The  corn  laws  of  course 
will  be  repealed, — and  that  is  a favorable  move.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  all  the  sympa- 
thies which  once  distinguished  the  leaders  of  the 
whigs  of  England  in  favor  of  republican  institutions, 
have  long  since  been  absorbed  in  the  conflicting 
squabbles  between  them  and  the  tones  for  power, 
and  that  so  far  as  the  last  fifty  years  experience 
goes,  we  have  found  the  tories  to  be  quite  as  much, 
perhaps  rather  more  favorable  towards  this  country 
than  the  whigs.  As  no  one  suspects  lories  of  being 
favorable  to  a republic,  they  can  concede  without 
danger  of  imputation,  where  the  whigs  for  the  same 
liberality  would  be  denounced  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  The  whigs  are  obliged  to 
make  it  a point  to  be  punctilious,  especially  with  the 
the  United  States. 

And  in  relation  to  measures  or  policy, observe  the 
fact,  that  for  attempting  to  reduce  a single  duty  on 
imports,  that  of  sugar,  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
whig  friends  were  outvoted,  and  then  ousted  from 
power,  and  on  the  motion  too,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  no  sooner  obtains  ascendency,  than  he  com- 
menced a series  of  measures,  for  attempting  any  one 
of  which  it  is  probable  the  whig  party  would  have 
equally  failed,  and  yet  Sir  Robert  carried  them  all  tri- 
umphantly, until  stalled  by  proposing  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws.  His  very  first  measure  professed  to  be  a 
concession  in  advance,  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  congress  from  pass- 
ing the  tariff  bill  of  1842, Alien  pendi  g in  that  body. 
Next  followed  the  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  some 
hundreds  of  enumerated  articles.  The  income  tax — 
bearing  especially  upon  the  aristocracy,  was  proposed 
and  passed  by  him.  Next  come  the  very  modifica- 
tion of  the  duty  on  sugar,  for  proposing  of  which 
Ihe  whigs  were  ousted.  Thai  too  Sir  Robert  carried 
without  difficuiiy.  In  short.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  mea- 
sures from  beginning  to  end  ot  his  recent  adminis- 
tration, have  been  characterized  by  concessions  which 
he  had  the  address  to  influence  the  aristocracy  to 
make,  but  which  they  would  have  resisted  to  the 
death  if  proposed  by  the  whigs. 

As  to  the  general  disposition  manifested  towards 
this  country  by  the  two  last  administrations,  that  of 
Mr.  Peel  bears  a most  favorable  comparison  with 
the  previous  whig  administration.  All  the  negotia- 
tions and  intercourse  ol  Mr.  Peel’s  government, 
up  to  Mr.  Pakenham’s  rejection  of  President 
Polk’s  offer  of  the  49th  parallel  as  a line  of  division 
in  Oregon,  was  marked  by  cordiality  and  an  evident 
uesire  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Not  one  instance  of  faslidiouness  or  hau- 
teur, was  exhibited.  Difficult  and  intricate  ques- 
tions were  adjusted  in  the  most  friendly  spirit. — 
Contrast  all  this  with  the  incessant  bickerings  which 
had  just  characterized  the  whig  ministry  in  their 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Stevenson.  Recollect  Lord 
Palmerston’s  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline. — 
But  we  abstain  from  particularizing. 

At  last  however,  much  of  the  harmony  between 
nations,  depends  upon  the  natural  temper  of  those 
individuals  who  have  charge  of  affairs.  However 
obvious  their  interests  may  fce  to  preserve  harmony 
and  good  neighborhood,  quarrelsome  neighbors  are 
apt  to  quarrel.  Without  attempting  to  make  invidi- 
ous comparrtsons,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
we  should  quite  as  willingly  meet  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  hopes  of  settling  any  existing  dispute  between 
England  and  America,  as  to  have  to  meet  Lord  Pal- 
merston. Quite  as  willing  would  we  be  to  trust  to 
the  pacific,  not  to  say  friendly,  disposition  of  Mr. 
Peel  and  his  tory  associates,  essentially  conserva- 
tive as  we  believe  them  to  be,  as  we  would  to  trust 
to  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  whig  friends.  Europe, 
nay,  the  world  has  comparatively  remained  in  re 
pose,  confident  of  the  disposition  of  the  last  ministry  to 
maintain  peace.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  for- 
get that  it  was  the  whig  administration  of  England 
that  commenced  the  unprovoked  war  against  the 
Aflghanistans  of  India.  It  was  the  same  adminis- 
tration that  commenced  the  unrighteous  opium  war 

*Yes,  if  unaccompanied  with  any  concessions  on  our 
part.  But  it  might  be  bought  at  too  high  a price. 


against  the  peaceable  Chinese.  It  was  Lord  Pal- 
merston that  directed  the  ^laughter  of  the  St  rians 
and  consummated  the  tragedy  of  Bevr»ut 

It  was  he  loo.  and  M.  1 hiers,  who  kepi  Louis  Phi- 
lippe during  the  continuance  of  their  administration®, 
in  constantly  recurrinij  apprehensions  of  a war  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Lord  P > I nerston  has 
never  ceased,  even  to  Ihe  end  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  to  upbraid  Lord  A«hbur!on  for  sacrifi- 
cing British  honor  and  for  his  parting  with  British 
possessions,  in  his  treaty  of  Washington,  nor  to  as- 
sail the  ministry,  for  sacrificing  British  policy  in 
concessions  as  to  the  right  of  search  in  the  African 
slave  trade  arrangement  Sir  John  Russell,  in  a 
speech  a few  days  since,  at  Edinburg  or  G lasgow, 
took  occasion  to  adduce  the  treatment  which  Cassius 
M.  Clay  had  experienced,  and  the  suppression  of  his 
press  by  summary  violence,  as  proof  of  the  utter 
disregard  of  law  or  justice,  which,  he  said,  charac- 
terised the  Americans. 

So  much  for  the  personal  and  party  dispositions 
of  the  whigs  and  lories  of  the  B;  iiish  administra- 
tions. 

But  how  stand  they  in  relation  to  politcal 
power? 

In  the  tory  administration,  L >rd  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Peel  constituted  in  fact,  the  ministry.  As  long 
as  they  could  agree,  the  ministry  was  a unit.  All  the 
other  members  were  subordinate. 

Lords  John  Russell  and  Palmerston,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  have  to  depend  upon  numerous  partizan 
associates  in  the  cabinet,  each  having  comparative 
influence,  and  any  one  of  whom  may  have  it  in  their 
power  any  day,  or  on  any  question,  to  prostrate  the 
administration. 

Some  of  the  leading  whig  members  of  parliament 
have  already  dissented  from  the  measure  upon  which 
Sir  John  predicates.  Mr.  Cobden,  the  influential 
member  from  Liverpool,  for  instance.  So  many  of 
them  as  ate  devoted  to  the  landed  interest  which  Sir 
John  now  has  to  combat  with  instead  of  thesugar  inter- 
est, he  will  of  course  lose  the  support  of.  Whether 
he  will  be  able  to  rally  the  chartists,  the  Irish  inter- 
ests, the  dissenting  church  interest, — or  whether  he 
will  have  the  cordial  support  of  any  of  those  whom 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  influenced  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Wellington’s  views  in  the  retiring  cabinet, — why, 
“nous  verrons .” 

The  impression  seems  to  be,  that  Lord  John  will 
not  be  able  to  command  a majority  of  the  present 
members  of  parliament,  and  thata  new  election  will 
be  ordered.  If  so,  we  shall  have  the  landed  inter- 
est arrayed  against  the  anti-corn  law  league  and  free 
trade  party,  in  a fair  electioneering  canvass,  the 
question  oi'  1841  over  again,  with  Sir  Robert  Pe.el 
probably  now  against  the  side  he  then  advocated  aud 
triumphed  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be,  that  the  anti-corn 
law  interest,  the  whig  interest,  and  the  radical  inter- 
est, may  concentrate  and  give  Lord  John  a majority 
in  the  commons,  whilst  Lord  Wellington  and  the 
barons  will  still  oppose  a majority  to  the  repeal  in 
the  house  of  lords. 

The  remedy  for  a case  of  that  kind  usually  is,  for 
the  ministry  to  create,  or  at  least  threaten  to  create 
a sufficiency  of  new  peers  to  give  them  a majority, 
— and  when  that  becomes  manifestly  their  determin- 
ation, the  lords  generally  give  in. 

It  was  at  a moment  when  Mr.  Peel  was  in  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  during 
his  administration — that  of  the  Maynooth  question — 
that  President’s  Polk’s  inaugural  address  reached 
him.  It  was  a God-send  for  the  occasion.  He 
threw  the  “unexceptionable”  claim,  made  by  the 
Americans  upon  all  of  Oregon,  into  the  doubtful 
scale,  and  carried  his  Maynooth  bill  under  the  accla- 
mations which  his  promise  of  resistance  to  that 
claim,  showered  down  from  every  quarter.  We 
said  at  the  time,  that  he  would  live  sorely  to  repent 
that  act  of  indiscretion. 

Mr.  Polk’s  last  annual  message  must  have  reach- 
ed England  just  at  the  moment  when  Lords  Russell 
an-J  Palmerston  must  have  been  looking  round  for 
something  to  aid  their  popularity.  The  impulse  in 
favor  of  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  alone,  was  hard- 
ly adequate  to  counterbalance  the  majority  of  the 
retiring  ministers.  They  may,  in  this  exigency, 
seize  upon  Mr.  Polk’s  re-assertion  of  our  claim  to 
all  of  Oregon,  and  his  recommendation  for  taking 
exclusive  possession  at  the  termination  of  the  year’s 
notice,  as  entitling  them  in  behalf  of  English  claims 
and  English  honor,  to  as  hearty  cheers  from  the 
Duke  o(  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  ns  tl icy  had  vo- 
lunteered in  behalf  ol  Mr.  Peei's  declaration  of  a 
determination  to  resist  those  claims.  John  Bull  is 
exceedingly  jealous  of  English  honor,  and  never  has 
failed  to  back  his  ministers  whenever  they  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  go  to  war  in  support  ttiereof. 
If  the  whig  ministry  should  conclude  to  avail  ol  the 
message,  and  go  before  the  country  in  support  o. 
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English  claims  and  English  honor,  it  will  be  quite  as 
likely  to  insure  them  a majority,  as  to  to  take  issue 
upon  the  corn  laws.  The  British  government,  like 
our  own,  is  largely  influenced  by  popular  impulses. 

We  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  thus  present- 
ing our  own  recollections  and  data  as  to  facts,  and 
reflections  as  to  consequences,  in  this  new  and  deli 
cate  posture  of  affairs,  from  all  which  our  readers 
may  draw  their  own  inferences,  rather  than  to  quote 
from  the  innumerable  articles  which  lie  before  us  in 
the  journals  brought  by  the  last  mails,  differing  as 
they  all  do,  as  to  probabilities,  and  none  of  them  at- 
tempting such  a review  as  we  considered  called  for 
by  the  occasion;  else  weshould  have  availed  of  them. 

Relation's  with  Mexico.  That  President  Polk’s 
reliances  for  preserving  peace  with  Mexico,  should  be 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a revolution  in  the  Mexican  ad- 
ministration, at  tlie  same  moment  that  a revolution  in  the 
British  administration  at  least  suspends  his  demonstra- 
tions towards  England,  is  somewhat  of  a peculiar  fate. 
It  would  be  the  more  remarkable  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  both  of  those  resolutions  were  pro  uced  by  measures 
emanating  from  Washington.  It  is  mueh  easier  lor  tlio.-e 
entrusted  with  executive  power  to  raise  a tempest,  than 
it  is  to  rule  the  storm  when  at  its  maddest. 

The  clouds  lowering  in  the  southern  horizon,  have 
gathered  gloom  by  every  arrival  from  thence  since  our 
last,  and  now  really  look  portentous.  Our  government 
have  advices  from  Mr.  Slidell,  the  import  of  which 
we  can  judge  of  by  one  fact, — Orders  have  issued  from 
our  navy  department  which  indicate  that  an  immediate 
concentration  of  a much  larger  force  than  is  at  present 
in  the  Gulf,  is  to  be  made  in  that  direction. 

For  the  latest  intelligence  from  Mexico,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Mexican  schooner  Julia,  which  reached  New 
Orleans  on  the  13th,  bringing  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  30tb, 
and  Mexican  dates  to  the  23d,  ult.  Previous  arrivals 
had  furnished  us  with  the  declarations  of  several 
southern  provinces  and  chiefs  in  favour  of  Paredes,  and 
of  the  march  of  his  army  upon  Mexico,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preventing  president  Herrera  from  concluding 
an  arrangement  by  which  a part  of  the  empire  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  existing  Mexican 
government  was  hesitating  to  recognize  Mr.  Slidell  as 
resident  Minister,  on  finding  that  he  was  without  ade- 
quate special  powers  to  treat  upon  the  questions  which 
they  bad  signified  a disposition  to  open  negotiations  on. 
Herrera  u as  no  doubt  compelled  to  respect  to  a considera- 
ble extent  the  popular  impulse  of  the  moment. 

He  seems  determined  however  to  make  an  effort  a- 
gainst  Paredes.  The  Monileur  o\  the  21st  ult.  says  that 
the  surpreme  government  has  appointed  Gen.  Busla- 
inents  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Gen.  Rorregon  his  se- 
cond in  command,  of  the  Army  to  oppose  Gen.  Paredes, 
and  adds,  'hat  the  government  is  iudefatigably  working 
to  quell  the  revolt,  and  that  it  has  already  taken  the  ne- 
cessary measures  to  put  the  Capital  in  a slate  of  defence, 
and  had  given  out  3,000  guns  to  be  distributed  among 
the  ciiizens. 

On  the  2 1st  ult.,  the  senate  concurred  with  the  govern- 
ment in  giving  dictatorial  powers  to  President  Herrera. 

El  Stglo  says,  that  Paredes  had  seized  upon  the  public 
treasury  of  t lie  Fair  at  St.  Juan,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

El  Veracruzana  on  the  21ih  says,  that  on  the  23d  a 
salute  from  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  under  the 
command  of  Cassanova,  announced  the  first  movement 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  favor  of  the  proclamation  of 
San  Louis  Potosi,  by  Gen.  Paredes,  and  that  it  was  im- 
mediately seconded  by  the  garrison  of  the  place  at  whose 
head  is  the  brave  Laudero,  with  the  exception  of  a part 
of  the  battalion  Sigero,  numbering  about  100  men,  who 
left  their  barracks  with  their  officers,  refusing  to  join 
their  companions.  This  body,  as  they  were  marching 
out,  fired  a volley  on  those  who  remained,  killing  a cap 
tain  and  ten  veterans,  and  wounding  three  others.  It 
then  marched  to  the  government  palace,  and  wasorder- 
ed  to  quarter  in  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  where 
they  remained  at  the  latest  dates.  The  same  paper  says 
that  at  a later  hour  ii  learned  that  the  city  and  garrison 
of  Jalapa  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  Paredes,  and  that 
it  was  momentarily  wailing  for  a similar  movement  in 
Qrisana  and  the  fortress  of  Perote. 

On  the  23d,  the  forces  of  Paredes  were  said  to  be  only 
three  days  march  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

On  the  24ih,  the  troops  at  Puebla  under  Gon.  Inclan, 
who  had  received  orders  to  march  to  the  Capita),  refused 
to  depart,  and  it  was  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  General  to  the  contrary,  they  would  soon 
declare  in  favor  of  Paredes. 

Mexico,  it  was  said,  would  in  a few  days  open  its 
gates  to  Paredes. 

The  Vera  Cruzano  of  the  20th,  says  that  it  learns  by 
letters,  of  responsible  persons,  from  Mexico,  that  the 
imbecile  and  short  sighted  Cabinet  had  mortgaged  to 
England  llie  depa  tment  of  Yucatan,  on  condition  that 
she  would  pay  ks  immense  debt.  There,  says  th -t  pa- 
per, are  facts  hat  will  soon  he  divulged. 

A Circular  of  the  24th,  transmitted  by  President  Her- 
rera to  the  governors  of  the  differem  Departments, 
delegates  to  said  governors  the  tremendous  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  Cong  ess  h<d  inv  ted  him,  and  al- 
ready had  the  Capi'al  ot  the  Republic  begun  to  feel  the 
Wright  ot  such  despot  -m,  as  imprisonim  ntr,  irrespec- 
tive of  pei  son-  O'  characters,  had  become  common,  and 
even  the  archbishop  Garduno,  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  persecutions  that  awaited  him.  Gen.  Ampn- 


dia  had  gone  over  to  the  revolutionists,  and  the  Govern- 
ment troops  had  publicly  espoused  their  cause. 

Gen.  Almonte  wa9  concealed,  fearing  persecutions. 

The  latest  intelligence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  numer- 
ous cavalry  of  that  General  were  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  Capital.  His  artillery  and  infantry  were  between 
the  cuy  and  Arroya-Sareo.  The  cities  of  Orizava  and 
Guanajuato  had  also  declared  for  Paredes  *at  the  ap- 
proach of  his  forces. 

Gen.  Urrea,  sa\s  El  Eiglo  of  the  19th,  has  been  de- 
feated by  the  forees  of  General  Canipuzaua  and  Cuesta, 
each  party  having  lost  about  60  persons. 

The  same  paper  says  that  the  Government  Council, 
aftei- long  deliberation,  h id  determ  tied  not  to  receive 
Mr.  Slidell  in  his  ordinary  official  capacity,  notwith- 
standing its  previous  engagement  tn  receive  a Plenipo 
tentiary  from  the  United  States  with  special  powers  to 
ire  it  on  the  subj  ct  of  Texas.  This  conclusion  of  the 
Government  took  place  after  Mr.  Parrott  had  reached 
Mex  co  on  his  return  from  the  United  S'atrs.’ 

In  the  Monileur  ol  the  23d  is  publish  -cl  Herrera’s  pro- 
clamation calling  upon  Ins  compatriots  to  rally  in  de- 
fence of  the  laws.  It  is  a long  document,  and  conclu- 
des a<  follow? — “It  is  my  duty  to  defend  our  liberties 
and  yonrito  sustain  me!” 

Mr.  J.  Tilghman  Hoffman,  bearer  of  despatches 
from  our  min  ister,  Mr.  Slidell,  for  the  government 
at  Washington,  came  passenger  in  the  Julia.  The 
impression  seems  to  be,  that  Parades,  who  is  said  to 
have  9000  men  on  the  march,  will  succeed  in  revo- 
lutionizing the  government.  Puebla  and  some  inte- 
rior towns  side  with  the  government,  while  Vera 
Cruz,  Tampico,  and  Jalapa  favor  Paredes.  The 
movement  was  commenced  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  23d 
ultimo. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Slidell,  as  minister,  when 
made  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  gave  rise  to  a very  warm 
debate.  The  nomination  was  confirmed  on  Tuesday 
last,  by,  it  is  said,  a strict  party  vote.  He  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  diplomatic  tact. — 
If  he  succeeds  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  through 
difficulties  which  now  appear  to  surround  the  case, 
he  will  deserve  credit.  We  like  his  decision  in  re- 
maining at  his  post  in  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the 
coldness  of  his  reception  by  Herrera,  or  the  ap- 
proach ofParedes,  and  have  some  doubts  whether  a 
little  consideration,  “a  second  sober  though!,”  may 
not  influenoe  Paredes  himself,  in  case  of  his  succeed- 
ing to  power,  to  accept  the  terms  and  considerations 
which  he  is  endeavoring  to  drivo  Hererra  from  pow- 
er for  considering.  Mr.  Peel  played  that  same  game 
upon  the  whig  administration  of  England,  without 
apparently,  half  so  good  an  apology  as  Paredes  would 
have,  on  carefully  reviewing  the  responsibilities  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  convenient  settlement  of  many  embarrassments 
which  we  offer  them  the  means  of  effecting,  on  the 
other  hand. 


So  much  for  this  week,  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Mexican 
republic. 

Sylvester  Churchill,  late  inspector  genera),  to  be 
inspector  genera)  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel, to  lake  rank  from  June  25, 1841,  the  date  of  his 
former  commission. 

Charles  W.  Rand,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the 
port  of  Nantucket,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
vice  Wm.  R.  Easton,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Minister  to  Mexico.  The  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  American  intimates,  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Slidell,  is  strenuously  opposed 
in  the  U.  S.  senate,  as  being  unconstitutional,  he  be- 
ing a member  of  congress  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. The  Mexican  government,  it  is  said,  decline 
to  receive  him  on  account  of  his  not  being  furnished 
with  requisite  powers  to  act  in  the  capacity  in 
which  he  was  sent. 


First  trading  settlement  on  the  Columbia 
river.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Capt.  Jona- 
than Winship,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  projected  and 
commenced  the  first  attempt,  by  any  civilized  per- 
son, to  establish  a trading  establishment  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  Two  ships  were  employed  upon  the 
expedition — the  O’Cain,  under  command  of  Captain 
Winship  himself,  and  the  Albatross,  commanded  by 
Captain  Nathan  Winship,  his  brother.  The  latter 
sailed  from  Boston  July  7,  1800,  with  about  twenty- 
five  persons  on  board,  and  with  the  proper  outfit  for 
such  an  undertaking.  She  had  a long  passage  to 


Cape  Horn,  and  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
March  25,  the  succeeding  year.  Here  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  persons,  all  Islanders  but  one,  was  made 
to  the  party,  and  the  ship  was  properly  provisioned. 
She  sailed  for  the  Columbia,  April  18,  and  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  May  25.  The  log-book  of 
the  ship  describes  her  course  up  the  river  as  one  of 
great  difficulty,  through  the  strong  current,  the  shal- 
lowness of  some  parts  of  the  river,  and  ignorance  of 
the  channel,  Vancouver’s  chart  being  quite  incorrect. 
After  cruizing  up  the  river  ten  days,  a place  was  se- 
lected for  the  settlement,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  erection  of  a large  trading  and  dwel- 
ling house,  land  was  cleared  for  cultivation,  and 
some  seed  were  sown,  when  a rise  in  the  river  put  a 
stop  to  their  operations.  The  land  was  overflowed, 
and  the  house,  which  was  nearly  finished,  was  filled 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  Of 
course  the  spot  had  to  be  abandoned. 

At  this  time,  Captain  Jonathan  Winship,  in  the 
O’Cain,  was  at  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Bay,  California, 
and  his  brother  determined  to  join  and  consult  with 
him,  before  attempting  another  location.  The  set- 
tlement was  temporarily  abandoned,  and  the  Alba- 
tross left  the  river  July  18.  The  two  ships  continu- 
ed trading  and  sailing  upon  the  coast,  but  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  Columbia,  as  Mr.  Astor’s  projected  set- 
tlement had  become  known;  and  as  he  had  sent  out 
force  and  material  for  the  large  establishment  of 
Astoria,  it  was  considered  useless,  for  a rival  compa- 
ny, so  much  inferior  in  strength,  to  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  him.  The  expedition,  however,  was  not 
finally  given  up  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812,  when  all  thought  of  renewing  it  was  abandon- 
ed. 

If  Oregon  is  annexed  to  the  Union,  Capt.  Winship 
is  certainly  entitled  to  a claim  for  land,  as  the  first 

American  settler  upon  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

His  settlement  was  anterior  to  all  others.  Unfortu- 
nate circumstances  in  location,  and  the  occurrence 
of  war,  put  a stop  to  the  enterprizing  project;  but  he 
was  the  first  among  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  who 
planted  corn,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a settlement 
upon  the  Columbia  river.  [Boston  Courier. 


The  swine  production  of  Europe.  The  pork  bu- 
siness in  its  various  ramifications,  lias  become  so  ex- 
tensive in  this  country,  that  an  interest  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  felt  in  the  production  of  swine  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  that  the  Cincin- 
nati Chronicle  has  compiled  from  McGregor’s  statis- 
tics, which  embodied  a table  of  the  agriculture  and 
live  stock  of  Europe,  the  following  estimate  of  the 
present  production  of  swine  in  the  countries  named: 


Russia 

Austria 

Great  Britain 

France 

Italian  States 

Bavaria 

Netherlands 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Spain 

Portugal 

All  other  states 


16,380,000 

6.050.000 

5.775.000 

4.950.000 

2.750.000 

1.650.000 

1.540.000 
1,645,160 

1.320.000 

1.100.000 

770,000 

2,348,800 


i o one  who  is  acquamed  with  the  abundance  of 
swine,  and  tne  facility  for  raising  them  in  the  United 
States,  Ihis  table  must  seem  extraordinary.  It  shows 
that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britian,  having  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  tvventv  millions  of 
people,  have  only  as  many  swine  as  the  United  States 
with  twenty  millions! 

Eight  western  states,  with  a population  of  six  mil- 
lions have  as  many  swine  as  Great  Britain,  France 
Prussia,  and  Bavaria,  with  seventy-five  millions!—’ 
The  European  states  have  not  enough  Indian  corn  to 
feed  them  upon. 

The  proportions  of  swine  between  the  U.  States 
and  some  of  the  European  states  are  thus: 

United  States  to  Frussia  6 to  I 

“ “ Austria  9 to  1 

“ “ Great  Britain  ^ »o  I 

:;franoe  10  toi 

“ sPa,n  16  to  1 


Russia  being  a thinly  populated  country,  and  hav- 
ing  the  most  mast  has  the  more  swine;  but  for  the 
converse  reason,  the  southern  states  of  Europe,  have 
the  least.  The  United  States  have  six  times  as  many 
in  proportion,  as  Russia. 

The  same  disproportion  extends,  but  in  a less  pro- 
portion, to  other  animals.  If  the  people  of  Europe 
were  a meat-eating  people,  they  could  not  find  a sup- 
ply in  their  country.  These  animals  would  be  killed 
off'  in  a half  dozen  years.  But  they  are  not  a meal- 
eating people. 
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Western  (Massachusetts)  railroad  report.  State- 
ment of  the  income  and  earnings,  and  of  expenses  of 
the  western  railroad  corporation  for  1845: — 

These  are  approximately  as  follows,  the  annual  ac- 
counts not  being  perfected. 

Receipts  off  transportation  account  $810,000 
Earned  on  do.,  and  claimed  of  the 
Worcester  Co.  for  excess  of  char- 
ges since  the  termination  of  the 
late  award,  April  15  8^  months, 


30,000 


$840,000 

26,041 


One  year’s  interest  on  two  sinking  funds 

Total  gross  income  and  earnings  $866,041 

Expenses,  say  365,000 

Interest  280,205 


Net  income  and  earning  (7|  per  cent.) 

Add  net  surplus  Jan.  1,  1845,  after  dividend 


Deduct  dividend  of  Sept.  1,  1845 


645,205 

$220,876 
21,489 

$242,235 
90,000 

Balance  of  transportation  or  income  assets,  Dec. 

31,  1845  (5  per  cent.)  $152,325 

Ohio.  Finances. — A correspondent  of  the  Slate  Jour- 
nal furnishes  the  following: 

Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Stale , of  De- 
cember 9th,  1845. 

Receipts  of  General  Revenues.  Amount  of  proceeds 
of  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  paid  in  county  treasur- 
ers, $124,868  12 

Paid  at  state  treasury,  11,708  82 

Total,  

Arrears  of  taxes  paid, 

Paid  for  redemption  of  forfeited  lands  and 
lots, 

Paid  for  escheated  lands, 

Tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies, 

Received  from  sales  of  collated  laws. 

Received  from  sales  of  Ohio  Reports, 

Received  from  sales  of  refuse  stationery, 

Costs  in  state  prosecutions. 

Over-draft  repaid, 

Total, 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  Nov.  15,  1844, 


Total  of  general  revenue, 

Disbursements  of  General 
Paid  Ohio  legislature. 

Postage  of  Ohio  legislature. 

State  officers. 

Judicial  officers, 

State  printer, 

Board  of  public  works, 

Adjutant  and  Q.  M.  Generals, 

Contingent  fund  for  governor, 

“ “ Auditor, 

“ “ Treasurer, 

“ “ Secretary, 

Stationery  for  the  state. 

Double  entries, 

Treasurers’  mileage, 

Acting  fund  commissioner, 

Secretary  to  fund  commissioners, 

Paid  for  wood, 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 

Lunatic  asylum, 

Institution  for  the  blind, 

Warden  of  Penitentiary, 

Physician  to  do. 

Bounty  on  silk, 

Wolf  scalps, 

Courts  Martial, 

Public  arms, 

Laws  and  journals, 

Ohio  state  library, 

Private  claims. 

Prosecutions  for  the  state, 

Bank  commissioners. 

Presidential  election, 

Super  ntendent  of  common  schools, 
Apprehension  of  criminals, 

Commissioners  upon  board  of  public  works, 
Ohio  banks,  to  be  repaid  by  them, 

Ohio  Penitentiary, 

Paid  to  counties, 

Total, 


$136,666 

94 

10,733 

41 

3.53S 

20 

203 

30 

849 

79 

18 

25 

1,710 

05 

314 

22 

458 

80 

40 

00 

$154,532 

96 

132,822 

17 

$237,355 

13 

Revenue. 

$27,553  12 
2,857  26 
5,847  26 
23,587  07 
16,146  75 
2,122  50 
987  62 
3,290  49 
3,355  70 
1,999  41 
899  25 
7,876  52 
1,197  97 
1,224  19 
1,049  57 
490  16 
946  55 
15.802  90 
31,000  00 
8,975  00 
1,200  00 
768  74 
55  60 
933  00 
321  46 
1,939  44 
736  25 
528  98 
1,221  73 
236  49 
740  51 
1,013  28 
400  00 
1,000  00 
1,600  00 
5,288  04 
13,176  14 
13,102  52 


$201,471  47 

The  above  is  the  amount  of  bills  drawn  on  the  trea- 
sury during  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1845. 

Amount  of  bills  redeemed  at  the  treasury  during  the 
same  time,  $201,212  53.  7 ° ° 

Amount  of  bills  drawn  during  the  year  outstanding  at 
its  close,  $1,989  76.  b 

Amount  of  bids  redeemed  at  the  treasury  during  the 
same  time,  which  had  been  previously  drawn,  $1  730 
82.  ’ 

N.  B.  The  mills  are  omioed. 

Indiana.  A bill  has  passed  the  lower  house  of  ti 
Indiana  legislature,  by  a vote  of  61  to  33,  the  effect 
which  it  is  said,  will  be  to  remove  the  stain  of  repudi 
tion  from  thafstate. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  sf.  ssion. 


SENATE. 

January  15.  Mr.  Berrien , presented  resolutions 
from  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  urging  a national 
armory  in  that  state,  a settlement  of  the  claims  of 
that  state  against  the  United  States,  repayment  of 
duties  on  the  iron  imported  for  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic railroad,  a division  of  that  state  into  two  ju- 
dicial districts,  distribution,  &c.  of  the  reports  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  also  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain mail  routes.  The  senate  adjourned  till  the  19th. 

January  19th.  A message  from  the  house  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  a representa- 
tive from  Virginia,  and  invites  the  senate  to  attend 
his  funeral. 

Mr.  Pennybacker,  arose  and  delivered  a eulogy  on 
the  virtues  and  character  of  the  deceased,  and  offer- 
ed resolutions  of  condolence,  respect,  &c.;  whereup- 
on the  senate  adjourned. 

January  20.  Mr.  Men,  presented  a memorial 
from  the  chief  of  the  Wyandott  Indians  relative  to 
their  claim  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Archer,  presented  four  memorials  asking  for 
a change  in  the  naturalization  laws,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  to  prevent  frauds  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  presented  a memorial  from  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania,  remonstrating  against  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  controYersy  on  a line  below  that 
of  54°  40'. 

Mr.  A lien,  gave  notice  that  he  should  on  Friday 
next,  and  be  named  that  day  in  order  that  senators 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  move  to  take  up  the 
motion  made  by  him  some  days  since  for  leave  to  in 
troduce  a joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  United  Slates  will  be  governed  in 
regard  to  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  with  the 
independent  governments  of  America,  which  motion, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Jarnagin,  by  a vote  of  28  to  23. 

The  senate  then  at  an  early  hour  went  into  exe- 
cutive session,  (in  which  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sli- 
dell as  minister  to  Mexico  was  confirmed  after  a 
long  debate  which  commenced  nearly  a week  ago, 
the  vote  being  of  a strictly  party  character.) 

January  21.  Mr.  Speight,  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition, was  discharged  from  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  appointed 
in  his  place. 

Amendment  to  the  constitution.  Mr.  Bagby,  in  pur- 
suance of  notice  given,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America , in  congress  assembled, 
(two-thirds  of  the  house  concurring,)  That  the  following 
amendment  when  ratified  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
the  fifth  article,  shall  be  added  to  and  form  a part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  that  is  to  say— - 

1st.  The  president  and  vice  president  shall  be  elected 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  but  neither  of  them  shall  be 
eligible  to  either  of  said  offices  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

2.  No  member  of  either  house  of  congress  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  is  elected,  nor  for  four  years 
thereafter,  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  or  vice 
president  of  the  United  Slates. 

3.  No  member  of  either  house  of  congress  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  be  is  elected,  be  eligible  to  either 
o ihe  following  offices  under  the  government  of  the  U. 
States:  The  office  of  secretary  of  state;  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury;  the  office  of  secretary  of  war;  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  navy;  the  office  of  attorney  ge- 
neral, or  the  office  of  postmaster  general. 

Leave  being  granted,  after  a few  remarks  from 
Mr.  Bagby,  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Augmentation  of  the  navy.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fair- 
field.  the  bill  heretofore  reported  by  him  providing 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  naval  force  of  the  U. 
States,  &c.  was  taken  up,  with  a view  to  assign  a 
day  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Speight,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.— 
Negatived  by  yeas  23,  nays  12. 

Mr.  Yulee,  advocated  the  bill  as  being  an  indispen- 
sable augmentation  to  place  the  navy  on  a proper 
peace  establishment.  Our  destitution  of  steamers 
requires  it,  and  steamers  of  iron  especially,  are  fur- 
ther recommended  from  the  durability  of  the  mate- 
rial, requiring  but  little  of  repairing. 

Mr.  Sevier,  wished  the  matter  to  be  postponed  till 
the  10th  of  February,  the  day  for  the  question  of  the 
Oregon  notice. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
disposition  manilested  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas to  defer  the  matter,  after  his  having  avowed 
a belief  that  war  was  inevitable. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  that  as  to  the  question  of  notice,  it 
was  not  a war  measure,  and  Great  Britain  had  no 
right  to  consider  it  a war  measure,  though  it  was  a 
proper  matter  of  speculation  whether  she  would  so 
regard  it  or  not.  But  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 


be  regarded  by  her  very  probably  in  her  present 
temper,  as  a war  measure;  Mr.  A.  therefore  would 
prefer  taking  Ihe  two  measures  into  consideration 
upon  the  same  day.  He  would  prefer  that  giving  the 
notice  should  precede  any  preparations  of  defence. 
Mr.  A.  enquired  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hannegan)  if  he  would  support  this  bill  if  the  notice 
were  not  given? 

Mr.  Hannegan,  said  he  would.  He  would  make 
this  enlargement  of  the  navy  whether  notice  were 
given  or  not,  and  also,  if  all  our  prospects  were  of 
the  most  pacific  character. 

Mr.  Allen,  had  no  respect  for  the  wise  and 
masterly  inactivity  of  the  senator  from  S.  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun,)  and  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  pass 
this  bill  unless  preceded  first  by  notice  to  G.  Britain 
of  the  termination  of  the  convention  of  1827. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  Cal- 
houn, Allen,  Weslcott,  and  Yulee,  and  the  question  be- 
ing taken  on  Mr.  Sevier’s  motion  appointing  the  10th 
February  for  its  consideration,  it  was  negatived  by 
yeas  19,  nays  26. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Foiifield’s  motion  was  then 
taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  appointing 
Tuesday  next.  After  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Me  demand,  from  the 
committee  on  public  lands,  to  which  was  Deferred 
the  bill  to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  public 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  reported  an  amendatory  bill, 
which  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house  to-morrow. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  reported  a bill  to  carry  into 
effect  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  republic  of  Peru,  concluded  at  Lima  on  the  17th 
day  of  March,  1841. 

Oregon  notice.  The  debate  on  giving  notice  for 
cessation  of  the  convention  of  1827  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Cocke,  addressed  the  commillee  in  opposition 
to  giving  the  notice. 

Mr.  Bedinger,  next  addressed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Morse,  spoke  in  favor  of  giving  the  notice. 

Mr.  Dobbin,  next  spoke  in  favor  of  giving  the  no- 
tice. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  com- 
mittee rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  16.  Mr.  Rockwell,  addressed  the 
committee,  and  concluded  his  speech  by  offering  an 
amendment  (similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  Mr.  Crittenden,  for  which  see  page  311.) 

Mr.  Pollock,  next  addressed  the  committee  in  fa- 
vor of  giving  the  notice.  Mr.  Goodyear,  next  obtain- 
ed the  floor,  and  spoke  in  favor  the  joint  resolution. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  19.  The  house  met  at  12  o’clock, 
M.,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of  the 
hon.  Wm.  Tjhylor,  deceased  representative  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  died  on  Friday  night  preceding.  At  half 
past  one,  the  procession  was  formed  and  proceeded 
to  the  public  cemetry,  where  the  body  was  deposited 
in  its  vault. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  20.  A bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee  on  commerce  relative  to  collectors  and 
custom  house  officers.  The  same  committee  were 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of  a memorial 
from  the  New  Jersey  and  Providence  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  on  leave  reported  a 
bill  in  relation  to  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  which  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary. 

Contested  elections.  The  house  took  up  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  elections,  concluding  with  a 
resolution  that  Mr.  Brockenbroagh  of  Florida  was 
entitled  to  his  seat  and  that  Mr.  Cabell  of  Florida 
was  illegally  returned.  * 

The  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees were  then  read  to  the  house,  the  latter  sustain- 
ing the  rights  of  the  sitting  member  and  the  former 
of  the  claimant.  • 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  arose  and  defended  the 
rights  of  the  member  claiming  the  seat  occupied  by 
Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Chipman,  of  Michigan,  replied  with  much  spi- 
rit to  the  member  from  Maine.  Mr.  Chipman,  from 
a sense  of  justice  to  the  state  of  Florida  and  the 
member,  declared  thatMr.  Cabell  v>  as  entitled  to  his 
seat  and  he  had  signed  the  minority  report  accord- 
ingly. The  committee  entered  upon  an  examination 
of  the  case  with  the  determination  of  giving  the  seat 
to  the  member  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  legal 
returns.  The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee he  could  not  sustain,  because  they  give  the  re- 
turns to  the  member  who  had  not  the  legal  vote. — 
There  was  no  proof  that  the  claimant  had  this  ma- 
jority vote.  He  came  here  without  authority  of 
law,  and  Mr.  C.  under  his  constitutional  oath  of  of- 
fice, and  with  the  laws  of  Florida  to  govern  him, 
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could  not  consent  to  give  the  seat  to  the  member 
who  claimed  it.  Before  he  could  come  to  such  a 
conclusion,  he  should  have  to  forget  his  oath  and  all 
common  sense  conclusions. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  continued  the  debate  with 
a speech  in  defence  of  the  claimant.  Before  he  had 
closed,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  21.  The  orders  of  the  day  were 
called,  and  the  Florida  election  case  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  continued  the  debate  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Brockenbrough,  the  contesting  mem- 
ber. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  McGaughey,  of  Indiana, 
who  advocated  the  right  of  Mr.  Cabell  to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Tenn.,  and  Mr.  Simms,  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, followed  in  the  debate. 

The  house,  by  a vote  of  89  to  74,  refused  to  sus- 
pend the  one  hour  rule  as  to  permit  the  sitting  mem- 
ber and  the  contesting  claimant  to  address  the  house 
at  greater  length.  The  house  then  adjourned. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  YANCEY, 


OF  ALABAMA. 


HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  7,  1846. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  said:  Mr.  Chairman, 
events  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  have  been  rapidly 
thickening  around  the  path  of  our  progress  as  a na- 
tion. But  yesterday  a magnificent  empire,  fruitful  in 
all  the  elements  of  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
greatness,  obtained  peaceful  ingress  within  the  pale 
of  our  liberties,  and  a full  (ruilion  of  our  laws  and 
institutions.  But  yesterday  and  the  representative 
of  a land,  which  had  long  been  an  El  Dorado  of 
Spanish  hopes  in  the  palmy  days  of  that  once  splendid 
monarchy,  look  their  seats  in  the  councils  of  the 
federal  Union.  Around  me  I see  the  representatives 
of  several  sovereign  states— of  states  carved  from  a 
territory  capable  of  furnishing  to  the  Union  as  many- 
more — a territory  which  is  drained  by  the  mightiest 
rivers  of  the  earth,  whose  sources  in  the  beautiful  and 
striking  phraseology  of  another  upon  another  occa- 
sion, are  amidst  perpetual  snows,  but  whose  outlets 
are  amidst  perennial  flowers. 

This  magnificent  picture,  sir,  is  but  a grouping  of 
the  results  of  peace — of  a peace  honorably  formed  and 
honorably  kept  with  the  whole  world-  of  a peace 
which  is  shedding  its  radiant  influences,  and  pouring 
from  its  “horn  of  plenty”  its  choicest  blessings  upon 
institutions  framed  to  receive  them,  and  over  a peo- 
ple capable,  I trust,  of  appreciating  them.  It  has 
been  a peace  which  has  enabled  our  commerce  to 
explore  every  sea  in  search  of  their  treasures,  and 
our  flag  to  become  known  to  the  world  as  that  of  a 
people  whose  dominions  are  extended  by  civiliza- 
tion and  by  reason,  and  not  by  arms  and  by  blood. 

It  has  been  to  us  a period  of  repose,  during  which 
our  canvass  has  been  unfolded  and  spreading  its 
snowy  sheets  over  every  wave,  quietly  but  effectual- 
ly driving  England  from  her  commercial  supremacy 
on  the  deep.  Under  its  benign  and  inspiring  influ- 
ences the  energies  and  intellect  of  our  people  have 
been  directed  into  channels  in  which  they  have  de- 
veloped many  of  the  hitherto  hidden  and  mysterious 
powers  of  nature,  and  made  them  subservient  to  the 
great  interests  of  humanity;  and,  as  a part  of  these 
results,  we  can  now  see  the  magnificent  ship,  with 
every  sail  furled,  moving  with  silent  and  terrible 
majesty  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind,  as  if  pro- 
pelled alone  by  the  unseen  and  submerged  hand  of 
Neptune,  and  dashing  opposing  waves  in  angry  spray 
from  her  prow,  while  intelligence  is  speeding  from 
city  to  city  upon  the  wings  of  the  lightning! 

It  has  been  a peace,  which,  as  if  to  laugh  to  scorn 
the  bounties  ol  war,  has  given  to  us  territory  after 
terriloiy  more  magnificent  in  domain,  and  more  preg- 
nant with  national  grandeur,  than  any  that  the  blood- 
dripping  eagles  of  imperial  Rome  ever  flew  over  in 
their  conquering  and  devastating  career. 

Yet,  though  these  are  the  fruits  of  such  a policv, 
I see  around  me  crowds  of  American  statesmen, 
j earning  to  break  this  mighty  and  glorious  spell, 
whose  hearts  are  panting  for  war,  whose  hands  itch 
to  grasp  the  sword,  whose  feel  are  raised  to  trample 
the  olive  branch,  whose  every  impulse  is  to  grapple 
with  England,  to  decide  by  the  terrible  law  of  arms 
a territorial  right. 

Sir,  I re-pect,  though  I must  disapprove  of,  the 
feeling  which  animates  the  men  of  the  west  on  this 
question.  Sympathy  for  their  friends  in  the  far-off 
Oregon;  impatience — indignant  impatience,  it  may 
be  any  restraint  which  England  may  have  thrown 
in  the  way  of  a full  assertion  ot  our  rights  there; 
and,  a longing,  natural  to  brave  hearts,  to  avenge 
the  oppressions  which  that  haughty  power  may  have 
committed  for  centuries  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  are  all  feelings  which,  how-ever  much  1 may 
deem  well  calculated  to  cloud  the  judgment  upon  a 


matter  of  such  grave  import,  are  likewise  well  cal- 
culated to  elicit  a sympathetic  response  from  every 
American  heart.  Strong,  too,  in  all  the  elements  ol 
greatness  and  strength,  we  may  not  fear  a contest 
with  any  nation. 

But  we  should  be  careful  lest  prosperity  and  con- 
tinued success  should  blind  us  to  consequences — lest, 
in  our  pride,  we  fall.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  treason — it 
cannot  be  cowardly — it  cannot  be  unwise,  for  us, 
calmly  and  dispassionately  to  consider  our  true  po 
sition  in  this  matter;  and  l beg  of  our  friends — of 
the  west  in  particular,  (and  surely  a southron  may 
well  claim  that  sacred  relationship  to  the  sons  of  the 
west,)  that  if  some  of  us  of  the  south  are  disposed 
to  put  a curb  on  this  hot  impetuosity,  we  shall  not 
be  deemed  their  enemies  on  this  great  issue.  Like 
them,  I am  for  all  of  Oregon.  With  them,  I 
believe  our  title  to  it  to  be  complete  against  the 
world.  My  only  desire  is,  that  we  so  regulate  our 
movements  as  to  be  able  to  secure  it  all.  To  do  so  is 
not  without  great  difficulty.  On  whichever  side  you 
turn  that  difficulty  stares  you  in  the  face.  To  over- 
come it  requires  moderation — calculation  as  well  as 
firmness.  Haste  and  impetuous  valor  may  lose  us 
all,  or  give  us  but  a part. 

I desire  to  give  a very  brief  review  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  become  connected  with  England 
in  this  matter.  Asserting  our  title  as  derived  from 
discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement,  we  were  con- 
fronted by  England,  claiming,  through  a convention 
entered  into  between  her  and  Spam,  and  commonly 
called  the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  a right  of  joint- 
ly occupying  the  country  ol  Oregon,  and  therefore 
opposing  any  exclusive  possession  in  us.  Unable 
to  settle  the  difference  satisfactorily  and  amicably, 
on  the  20lh  of  October,  1818,  both  parties  agreed  to 
a convention,  which  left  the  title  in  abeyance,  but 
gave  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries  the  right  of  en- 
tering, trading,  &c.  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819, 
Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  rights  to 
any  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  latitude 
forty-two  degrees.  Wo  thus  became  possessed  of  all 
the  rights  to  the  territory  of  Oregon,  save  such  as 
Great  Britain  might  deduce  from  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention,  under  which  she  only  claims  a right  of 
joint  occupancy,  expressly  admitting,  as  I understand 
her,  that  she  has  no  exclusive  title  to  one  inch  of  the 
territory. 

Two  other  attempts  at  settling  this  question  be- 
tween us  having  failed,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1827, 
this  joint  convention  was  indefinitely  renewed;  a pro- 
vision being  inserted,  however,  that  either  party 
might  terminate  it,  by  giving  to  the  other  twelve 
months’  notice  of  the  intention  to  do  so. 

This  convention,  then,  and  its  renewal,  was  the 
result  of  a failure  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  governments  in  1818,  1824,  and  1826. — 
In  1818  Mr.  Monroe,  and  in  1826  Mr.  Adams,  offer 
ed,  as  a compromise,  to  give  Great  Britain  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Columbia,  and  exclusive  title  to  all 
of  the  territory  north  of  forty-nine  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. In  1824  Mr.  Monroe  also  offered  to  give  to 
Great  Britain  all  above  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Each  of  these  very  favorable,  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  conciliatory  offers,  were  promptly 
rejected  by  the  English  government.  After  the  first 
rejection,  if  negotiation  had  then  closed,  what  would 
have  been  the  result?  Either  we  would  have  had  to 
force  England  from  her  joint  occupancy,  or  have  ig- 
riominiously  “abandoned”  our  rights.  To  avoid  such 
an  issue,  what  did  Mr.  Monroe  do?  He  entered  into 
a joint  convention  for  ten  years.  I put  it  now  to  the 
reason  and  candor  of  the  gentlemen,  was  not  that 
measure  a substitute  for  loar,  or,  what  is  far  more 
wretched  and  withering,  if  war  was  not  to  ensue, 
was  it  not  a substitute  for  national  disgrace? 

After  the  second  prompt  rejection  of  the  result  of 
nine  years’  negotiation  by  England,  our  government 
again  consents  to  an  indefinite  renewal  of  the  treaty. 
And  why?  For  the  same  cause  that  induced  its  ori 
ginal  formation:  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  alternative 
of  an  appeal  to  arms;  for  Great  Britain,  positively 
and  three  times,  had  refused  to  yield  a joint  occu- 
pancy of  that  territory;  and,  of  course,  a failure 
to  renew  the  convention  would  have  forced  us 
either  to  drive  her  from  it,  or  abandon  it  to  her.  1 
repeat,  then,  that  this  conveutiou  was  a substitute  for 
war. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  notice  of  our  desire  to 
terminate  this  convention,  or  to  substitute  results  for 
these  terras,  it  is  now  proposed  that  we  annul  this 
substitute  for  war,  and  to  use  the  sword  to  cut  this 
“gordian  knot,”  which  twenty-eight  years  of  nego- 
tiation have  been  unable  to  unite;  to  do  that  which 
Mr.  Monroe, under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
deemed  it  unwise  to  do  in  1818,  and  which  Mr. 
Adams  abstained  from  doing  in  1827,  under  far  more 
favorable  circumstances.  1 said  under  far  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances;  for  our  states  were  not  then 


loaded  down  with  those  enormous  debts  which  the 
paper  money  system  has  since  bequeathed  to  them 
as  its  dying  legacy,  and  our  antagonist  was  not,  as 
now,  armed  to  the  teeth.  It  will  be  conceded,  I 
believe,  by  all,  sir,  that  Great  Britain  has  never — 
even  in  the  moment  when  placing  her  fool  upon  the 
prostrate  form  of  that  mighty  genius  of  war,  Napo- 
leon— been  as  completely  panoplied  in  all  the  means 
of  defensive  and  aggressive  war  as  she  is  now.  At 
peace  will)  all  the  world,  and  having  prepared  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  for  her  movements — amongst 
whom  it  is  now  said  we  have  not  a friend  to  whose 
arbitration  we  dare  trust  this  case — she  has  been 
husbanding  her  resources,  recruiting  on  a large  scale 
her  naval  marine;  has  built  an  enormous  steam- 
fleet,  and  sent  them  round  the  world  in  the  peace- 
ful garb  of  mail-steamers,  exploring  the  coasts  and 
harbors  of  other  nations,  whilst,  too,  she  has  been 
constantly  augmenting  her  already  immense  military 
resources. 

But  my  colleague  (Mr.  Hilliard)  who  so  eloquent- 
ly addressed  the  house  yesterday  upon  this  question, 
says  that  he  will  not  pause  to  count  the  armie9  of 
England,  or  to  number  her  ships,  or  to  consider  of 
her  resources.  Sir,  with  a feeling  of  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  that  warm  and  gushing  impulse  which 
would  fear  no  danger  incurred  in  the  cause  of  our 
common  country,  I must,  however,  be  allowed  to 
express  the  opinion  that,  in  this  instance,  it  is  not 
‘ folly  to  be  wise.”  It  is  wisdom  to  obtain  a know- 
ledge of  and  to  reflect  upon  the  strength  of  our  foe. 
A Washington  has  jeoparded  not  only  the  lives  but 
the  honor  of  brave  men,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  I cannot  but  sympathise 
with  this  noble  ardor,  this  his  high-toned  American 
spirit,  that  is  flashing  up  over  the  whole  nation;  but 
when  it  would  advise  us  that  this  is  victory,  I must 
reject  the  advice.  1 know  that  it  is  equal  to  half  the 
battle;  and  if  the  right — if  truth  and  justice  decided 
the  swaying  ranks  of  war — freely,  heartily,  and  joy- 
fully would  l now  commit  this  issue  to  that  fierce  or- 
deal. But,  sir,  that  is  not  the  case;  not  justice,  but 
might,  rules  upon  the  blood- reeking  battle  field;  and, 
knowing  this,  it  becomes  the  legislator  not  only  to 
know  the  means  of  destruction  which  the  enemy 
possesses,  but  to  see  to  it  that  his  own  country  is 
not  thrown  into  thaL  arena  with  nothing  but  the  na- 
ked breasts  and  weaponless  hands  of  her  brave  sons 
to  maintain  their  cause.  A nation  that  blindly  and 
passionately  plunges  into  a conflict  of  arms  with  an 
opposing  power,  deserves  no  higher  meed  of  praise 
than  should  be  awarded  to  the  prairie  bull,  that, 
shutting  his  eyes  furiously  but  blindly  rushes  upon 
the  object  of  his  hate,  the  flag-flaunting  and  armed 
matador. 

The  question  arises,  then,  are  we  prepared  for  this 
issue  of  arms?  Alas!  sir,  “in  peace”  we  have  not 
“prepared  for  war.”  From  the  very  west  which 
now  seeks  to  involve  the  country  in  its  vicissitudes 
and  hoirors,  has  coine  a long  continued  opposition, 
as  1 am  informed,  to  any  such  increase  of  our  gal- 
lant arid  glorious  navy  as  the  wants  of  the  country, 
it  seems  to  me,  imperiously  demand.  Many  of  our 
ships  are  rotting  on  the  stocks,  or  lying  idly  in  har- 
bor; and  our  officers,  of  course,  permitted  to  roam 
over  the  land  instead  of  the  sea.  Our  army  is  so  9mall 
that  even  at  this  moment,  as  I learn  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  there  is  not 
a single  United  States  soldier  in  the  state  of  Alaba- 
ma— hone  to  light  a match,  if  a hostile  force  enters 
the  waters  of  Mobile  bay. 

At  this  very  time,  too,  when  war’s  dread  horrors 
are  laughed  at  by  young  members  of  this  house — 
full  of  courage,  doubtless,  but  with  no  experience — 
even  now,  when,  we  are  about  to  dare  old  England 
to  cross  swords  with  us,  serious  opposition  is  made 
to  passing  the  bill  of  your  military  committee  pro- 
viding for  the  raising  of  a single  regiment  of  rifle- 
men! 

Entirely  unprepared,  then,  for  such  a terrible 
conflict  as  that  between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain 
must  inevitably  be,  will  it  be  deemed  treasonable, 
dishonorable,  or  cowardly,  in  one  who  here  re- 
presents a portion  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  af- 
fected by  it,  to  advise  that  “discretion,  that  better 
part  of  valor,”  warns  us  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  honor? 

But  I am  here  met  with  the  assertion  that  this  no- 
tice is  a peace  measure.  Would  that  1 could  believe 
so.  But  1 cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  contrary, 
written  as  with  a pen  of  iron,  both  on  the  notice  it- 
self and  on  the  facts  attending  it.  As  yet  1 have 
listened  in  vain  to  some  half-a-dozen  hour  speeches 
in  its  lavor,  for  a single  argument  showing  it  to  be 
such.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  every  advocate  of 
notice  being  given,  runs  into  enthusiasm  in  contem- 
plating the  glories  to  bo  achieved  in  revenging  the 
long  undressed  injuries  which  England  has  commit- 
ted upon  the  world!  1 will  not  repeat  my  argument 
showing  that  the  convention  was  adopted  as  a substi- 
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lute  for  war,  and  that  therefore  its  termination  in- 
volves war,  or  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  of  one 
or  l-he  other  nation.  1 will  now  show  how  it  is  view- 
ed by  its  supporters,  peace  advocates  though  they 
are  asserted  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  president,  it  seems  to  me, 
does  not  view  it  as  a peace  measure.  I have  had 
no  conversation  with  him  upon  the  point,  and  there- 
fore speak  only  by  that  chart  of  his  opinion  officially 
communicated  to  congress — his  message.  In  that 
document  he  informs  us  that  “no  compromise  which 
the  United  States  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.” 
“All  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,”  he  re- 
commends that  “measures  be  taken  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  just  title  to  that  country.”  Now,  sir, 
if  England  will  accept  no  compromise  that  we  can 
offer,  and  we  are  to  maintain,  by  “measures”  now 
to  be  taken,  “our  just  title,”  what  must  those  mea- 
sures be?  “ Measures ” of  a character  to  force  Eng- 
land to  acknowledge  “our  just  title,”  of  course;  and, 
as  one  of  those  measures,  the  president  recommends 
that  this  notice  be  given,  and  very  properly  and 
wisely  informs  congress  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year’s 
notice,  “we  shall  have  reached  a period  when  the 
national  rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned  or 
firmly  maintained."  And  how,  is  now  a pertinent 
question,  and  against  whom?  The  answer  is  easy:  by 
armies,  by  fleets,  by  war  against  England,  if  she  does 
not  abandon  a claim  which  she  refused  “all  attempts” 
to  compromise. 

I say  that  it  is  written  on  the  very  face  of  the  as- 
pect which  this  question  presents,  that  giving  this 
notice,  and  taking  exclusive  possession  of  Oregon, 
as  the  president  recommends,  is  a war  move.  How 
are  we  to  carry  it  into  effect?  How  are  we  to  dis- 
possess our  adversary  from  her  thirty  forts  in  Ore- 
gon? Certainly,  those  who  know  Great  Britain  will 
not  dream  that  a mere  reading  of  our  law  before 
those  forts  will  cause  their  commander  to  strike  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  and  quietly  give  us  exclusive 
possession.  Gentlemen  have  ransacked  her  history 
to  some  advantage  in  this  debate,  and  have  learned 
that  for  centuries  she  has  been  acquiring  colonies, 
and  urging  herself  up  the  scale  of  territorial  accre- 
tion, till  now,  as  has  been  beautifully  and  no  less 
forcibly  said,  “the  sun  never  sets  upon  her  domin- 
ions.” 

i Have  they  yet  found  a case  when,  after  so  long 
and  perseveringly  persisting  in  a claim,  she  at  last, 
on  the  first  show  of  opposition,  quietly  abandoned  it? 
If  so,  1 am  yet  to  be  informed  of  it.  Then  to  exe- 
cute your  law  for  asserting  “our  just  title,”  force 
must  be  an  ingredient  of  the  means  used. 

The  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Adams,)  has  so  argued  this  question;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  saying,  in  what  1 conceive  to  have 
been  carefully  selected  phraseology,  that  he  “did  not 
believe  at  all  in  any  danger  of  war,  at  this  lime." — 
Whether  he  designed  to  cover,  with  his  belief,  the 
close  of  the  twelve  months  given  by  the  convention, 
he  has  not  informed  us.  At  all  events,  his  arguments 
breathed  a fierce,  energetic  war  spirit.  Truly  and 
well  did  he  depict  the  whole  character  of  this  move, 
when  he  illustrated  it  by  reciting  a celebrated  event 
in  history,  exclaiming  with  very  great  emphasis, 
“ This  is  the  military  way  of  doing  business .”  His  il- 
lustration was  drawn  from  the  memoirs  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  “I  had  some  excellent  old  prelensions,” 
wrote  Frederick,  “to  an  Austrian  province,  which 
some  of  my  ancestors  had  owned  one  or  two  hundred 
years  before,  and  I sent  an  ambassador  to  the  court, 
of  Vienna,  stating  my  claim  and  presenting  a full 
exposition  of  my  right  to  the  province.  The  same 
day  that  my  ambassador  was  received  in  Vienna,  1 
entered  Silesia  with  my  army.”  Without  reflecting 
upon  the  bad  faith  whieh  appears  to  me  to  have 
marked  the  proceeding  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and 
which  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a strange  example  for 
so  venerable  a statesman  to  offer  to  our  councils  as 
an  illustration  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  I accept 
it  as  indicative  of  the  turn  which  affairs  are  expect- 
ed to  lake  after  our  ambassador  gives  notice.  1 only 
could  sincerely  desire  that  my  own  country  was  as 
well  prepared  to  assert  its  title  with  a hundred  thou- 
sand men  as  Frederick  was;  for  as  assuredly  war  fol- 
lows our  notice  as  did  the  long  and  devastating  war 
which  the  king’s  movement  led  to. 

[Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  here  remarked, -“half 
of  that  number  would  be  sufficient.”] 

My  friend  on  my  left  says  that  half  of  the  number 
will  answer.  It  is  easy,  sir,  to  talk  of  conquests — 
not  so  easy  to  effect  them.  My  western  friends 
here  talk  of  war  with  England  as  a mere  matter  of 
amusement!  England,  they  say,  will  fall  in  the  con- 
test; and  we  might  readily  suppose  that  they  think 
that,  in  a collision  with  us,  she  would  “dissipate 
into  thin  air!”  Do  they  know  or  reflect  for  a mo- 
ment upon  the  responsibilities  and  dread  consequences 
of  a collision  between  twenty  millions  of  people  on 
either  aide,  furiously  seeking  each  other’s  destruc- 


tion? Or  are  they  not  rather  like  young  Norval,  who 
say3  that — 

“On  the  Grampian  hills  his  father  fed  his  flock — 

A frugal  swain ” 

who  had  kept  him, 

“An  only  son,  at  home.’’ 

But  that — 

“He  had  heard  of  bailies,  and  longed 

To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord!’’ 

This  impulsive  valorous  furor,  which  is  raging  in 
this  house,  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  brave  young 
Norval.  Now,  my  friend  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Simms,)  has  said,  “all  of  Oregon  or  none — now  or 
never.”  There  is  no  man,  sir,  with  a purer  or 
braver  heart  than  he.  Single  handed  and  equally 
armed,  I would  risk  him  in  a contest  with  any  Eng- 
lishman. But  I would,  as  his  friend,  and  the  friend 
of  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  (Mr.  Kennedy,)  pause 
beforeT  would  consent  to  expose  the  defenceless 
breasts  of  two  such  gallant  spirits  to  such  an  armed 
and  skilful  adversary  as  they  so  heedlessly  dare  to 
the  arena.  Give  either,  however,  a bayonet,  or  a 
western  rifle,  (their  favorite  weapon,)  and  I would 
confidently  abide  the  result.  So  would  I act  with 
my  country.  Not  calculating  on  the  cowardice  of 
our  great  adversary.  I would  hold  the  Union  from  an 
unequal  conflict,  which  neither  the  private  nor  the 
public  code  of  honor  ever  demands  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; and,  like  the  brave  Scottish  chieftain, 
would  say  to  her,  “ Bide  your  time.” 

My  friend  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Bowlin,)  as  cer 
tainly  looks  upon  this  notice  as  a war  measure,  and 
seemed'  to  revel  in  the  idea  of  the  conflict.  He 
likened  the  situation  of  the  two  nations  to  the  por- 
cupine and  snakes  in  the  fable.  During  a storm  a 
porcupine  desired  to  take  shelter  in  a den  of  snakes. 
They  permitted  him;  and  he  commenced  rolling  and 
shooting  his  quills  about  to  such  an  annoying  degree 
that  the  snakes  begged  him  to  leave.  The  armed 
reptile  quietly  replied  that  those  who  desired  to  leave 
could  do  so.  As  for  himself  he  should  remain.  The 
cases[are  not  analagous.  England,  it  is  true,  is  in  our 
den;  but  she  is  quiet,  and  observes  the  good  faith  de- 
manded by  the  treaty.  Armed  all  over  she  is,  how- 
ever, like  the  porcupine;  and  we  should  learn  this 
wisdom  from  the  fable,  not  to  provoke  her  to  roll 
over  us,  and  stick  her  quills  into  us,  unless,  per- 
chance, like  the  snakes,  we  shall  be  forced  to  quit 
our  own  den!  II,  indeed,  a porcupine  is  in  our  midst 
by  invitation,  and  our  scales  are  not  proof  against  his 
missiles,  it  is  wise  in  us  not  unnescessarily  to  pro- 
voke him. 

In  this  connexion  I desire  to  notice  these  animat- 
ed attacks  on  England;  these  burning  appeals  to  our 
patriotism;  these  outbreaks  of  enthusiastic  love  of 
country,  and  firm  resolve  to  resist  encroachment  and 
insult.  For  iny  life  I cannot  help  but  to  respond  hear- 
tily to  them  ail.  My  indignation  is  excited;  detes- 
tation of  English  arrogance  and  insult  is  given  birth 
to;  an  ardent  love  of  my  own  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions is  duly  raised  by  these  appeals.  But  I look 
around  in  vain  for  a point  to  which  to  apply  all  this 
pent  up  ammunition  England  is  quiet,  resting 
under  a treaty  framed  between  us  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  so  modifying  her  corn  laws 
as  to  admit  the  contents  of  western  “granaries  to  be 
emptied  upon  her  shores.”  This  is,  then,  it  seems 
to  me,  a useless  waste  of  patriotic  enthusiasm;  unless 
gentlemen  fear  that  there  needs  exercise  to  prevent 
its  rusting. 

I can  well  imagine,  however,  how  such  a course 
will  operate  upon  the  public  mind — how  the  honest 
farmer,  on  reading  such  furious  denunciation  of  what 
he  is  accustomed  to  think  his  national  enemy,  and  of 
her  rapacity,  &c.,  can  have  his  feelings  wrought  up 
under  the  idea  that  his  country  is  the  object  of  Eng 
lish  rapacity  and  overbarance;  and  therefore  he  should 
demand  that  not  an  iota  of  our  claims  should  be  yield- 
ed to  her.  And  I much  fear  that  this  is  the  surest 
way  of  accounting  for  this  strong  popular  ferment  in 
relation  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Pakenham’s  letter,  I humbly  think,  has  been 
subjected,  unnecessarily,  to  this  severe  and  trying 
ordeal.  On  re-perusing  it,  I cannot  but  think  that  his 
remarks,  which  have  excited  so  much  indignation, 
were  designed  merely  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  open  the  negotiation  in  a spirit  of 
compromise,  and  that  he  found  our  government  re- 
ceding from,  instead  of  meeting  him  in  that  spirit — 
more  having  been  offered  to  England  at  previous 
dates — offers,  too,  which  he  considered  more  equita- 
ble and  fair. 

This  notice,  then,  if  given,  would  be  a war  move. 
It  is  argued  as  such.  Mr.  Folk  evidently  deems  it  as 
such.  In  itself,  it  is  such  a move. 

What  then  is  the  object ? 1 am  told  to  obtain  all  of 
Oregon.  I,  too,  go  for  all  of  Oregon.  I go  for  it  up 
to  54°  40’.  I am  desirous  of  obtaining  that  end  in  a 
way  most  consistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of 


the  country,  and  most  likely  to  be  effectual.  Will 
war — will  the  strong  hand  be  that  best  mode?  I think 
not,  and  am  therefore  opposed  to  giving  the  notice 
at  this  time. 

In  the  event  of  war,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
waged  in  Oregon.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  re- 
mote from  our  resources,  both  of  material  and  men, 
for  us  to  operate  there  successfully.  It  would  take 
an  army,  fully  equipped  and  carrying  its  own  sup- 
plies, (for  there  are  none  in  Oregon),  ful  1 four  months 
to  march  from  our  frontier  into  Oregon,  scaling,  Na- 
poleon-like, in  their  progress,  the  American  Alps. — 
England,  mistress  of  the  sea  by  means  of  her  nume- 
rous fleets,  could  much  more  readily  transport  troops 
and  provisions  to  that  point.  With  us,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a foreign  and  aggressive  war  to  carry 
it  on  in  Oregon.  For  such  a war,  it  is  not  treason  to 
say  we  are  weak.  Our  institutions  do  not  fit  us  for 
it.  England,  then,  I take  it  for  granted,  would  soon 
have  possession  of  the  whole  territory,  and  would 
soon  foriify  the  passes  against  any  invasion  of  it  on 
our  part  hereafter. 

The  war,  however,  would  be  fiercely  waged  on 
the  ocean  and  in  Canada.  Riding  in  large  fleets,  the 
cross  of  Si.  George  might  pass  triumphant  In  sin- 
gle and  more  equal  combats,  it  would  be  as  certainly 
lowered  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  Canada,  too,  would 
yield  to  our  valor:  and  when  both  parties  became 
tired  of  the  contest,  in  which  the  vitality  of  neither 
would  have  been  touched,  Oregon  would  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  England,  and  Canada  would  be  in 
our  possession.  England  cares  but  little  for  Canada. 
To  her  it  is  an  expensive  and  comparatively  useless 
colony.  For  Oregon  she  cares  much;  for  whoever 
is  planted  there  will,  from  its  splendid  ports,  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  great  Pacific.  Under  such 
circumstances,  peace,  in  al!  human  probability,  would 
be  made  between  the  two  countries, -by  which  Eng- 
land would  be  left  in  possession  of  Oregon,  and  the 
United  Stales  in  possession  of  Canada.  The  north 
and  east,  and  portions  of  the  south,  and  even  west, 
would,  after  a long  and  exhausting  struggle,  consent 
to  such  terms,  and  thus  would  the  object  of  the  war  be 
lost.  The  blood  and  treasure  of  the  gallant  west  will 
have  been  poured  out  in  vain,  while  the  north  and 
east  will  have  reaped  the  greatest  benefits  for  their 
sacrifices. 

There  might  be  one. other  result.  Both  parties, 
worn  out  by  the  struggle,  might,  as  in  the  last  war, 
stipulate  to  return  all  that  either  had  conquered;  and 
thus  the  country  would  be  left  where  it  was  when  it 
began  the  foolish  contest  of  strength. 

I said  “the  country  would  be  left  where  it  was.” 
I erred  sir;  far  otherwise  will  be  the  result.  We 
are  now  on  the  very  portals  of  success  in  carrying 
out  those  noble  principles  of  government  which  our 
fathers  bequeathed  to  us,  and  which,  if  once  wholly 
in  operation,  will  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  liberty  and  happiness.  We  have 
just  purged  the  old  republican  party  of  that  system 
of  bastard  republicanism  which  the  war  of  1812  be- 
queathed to  the  country,  and  have  infused  into  it  a 
new  life  and  energy.  The  message  of  Mr.  Polk  is 
amongst  the  best  evidences  of  it;  and  the  noble  and 
masterly  report  of  Mr.  Walker — making  clear  that 
which  before  was  intricate  and  confused— taking 
high  constitutional  grounds  on  the  great  subject  of 
revenue — illustrating  it  with  new  and  irresistible 
arguments — a document  which,  side  by  side  with  his 
great  Texas  letter,  will  coinmend  him  to  immortali- 
ty, is  another  of  those  fruits.  The  bill  of  my  friend 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dromgoole)  for  establishing  a 
constitutional  treasury  is  another — all  together  form- 
ing a system  of  noble  measures  well  calculated  to 
cause  the  heart  of  a true  republican  to  throb  with 
joy,  if  successfully  carried  through  the  ordeal  of 
iegislatian. 

We  are  on  the  point,  too,  of  purchasing  the  magni- 
ficent territory  of  California,  which,  with  Oregon, 
would  give  us  a breadth  of  Pacific  coast  suited  to 
the  grandeur  and  commercial  importance  of  our  re- 
public. 

•Jill  this  would  be  blighted  by  war.  California  would 
be  lost  to  us;  Oregon  would  be  lost  to  us.  A debt 
of  five  hundred  millions  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
country  The  paper  system  in  its  worst  form  will 
necessarily  have  been  imposed  upon  us.  The  pen- 
sion list — that  spring  of  life  arid  immortality  to  pa- 
triotic valor— would  be  almost  indefinitely  increased. 
The  government  will  have  become  centralized;  its 
checks  weakened;  its  administration  federalized  in 
all  its  tendencies.  The  fabric  of  state  rights  will 
have  been  swept  away  arid  remain  only  as  a glorious 
dream,  and  a strong  military  bias  will  have  been 
given  to  the  future  career  of  our  country,  which, 
while  it  may  be  splendid  in  appearance,  will  bear 
within  itself  the  certain  elements  of  destruction. 

Sir,  this  picture  is  not  over-wrought.  It  is  a me- 
lancholy truth,  too  well  attested  to  be  disputed,  that 
republicanism,  which  grows  in  the  genial  smile  of 
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peace,  shrinks  from  the  clash  of  arms  and  yields  to 
the  fiercer  hearing  and  swelling  energies  of  its  anta- 
gonist principle,  the  one-man  power — a principle 
which  thrives  upon  the  wants  and  fattens  upon  the 
distresses  of  the  country. 

I say  this  in  behalf  of  the  whole  country,  and  not 
merely  for  my  own,  my  native  land — the  sunny 
south.  In  such  a contest,  come  when  it  may,  she 
has  never  faltered  in  her  allegiance  to  the  whole 
country;  and  it  is  now  a pride  and  a pleasure  to  her 
sons  to  remember  that  the  actions  of  our  gallant  an- 
cestry have  been  such  that  no  slur  can  be  cast,  even 
by  the  malignant  fanatic,  upon  her  escutcheon  that 
history  does  not  give  the  lie  to.  Strong  in  all  the 
elements  of  government,  her  peculiar  institutions 
(she  has  been  accustomed  to  think,  and  experience 
sustains  her)  but  strengthen  her  for  a war. 

Dreadful,  however,  as  the  results  of  war  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  they  are  to  be  endured,  and  only  to  be 
thought  of  to  enable  us  the  better  to  prepare  for  it. 
if  il  is  necessary.  Is  war,  then,  necessary  at  this  time ? 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams) 
intimates  that  he  ‘'heard  of  some  question  being 
made  in  England,  whether  they  shall  not  give  us  no- 
tice of  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy.” — 
I apprehend  that  England  will  do  no  such  thing.  Her 
title  is  lerived,  she  proclaims,  from  her  convention 
with  Spain;  and  under  it  she  claims  no  exclusive 
right  to  an  inch  of  Oregon.  A notice,  then,  to  us 
would,  in  some  degree,  impair  the  force  with  which 
she  urges  her  rights  under  the  convention.  A notice 
that  she  designed  to  take  exclusive  possession  of  any 
part  of  Oregon,  would  be  a notice  that  she  abandon- 
ed her  position  under  the  Noolka  Sound  convention,' 
which  gives  her  no  exclusive  right,  hy  her  own  in- 
terpretation, end  that  she  rested  her  title  upon  other, 
and,  I must  think,  weaker  grounds. 

Does  honor,  “that  blood-stained  god  at  whose  red 
altar  sit  war  ana  homicide,”  require  us  to  plunge 
into  a war  with  Great  Britain?  If  so,  I am  yet  to 
hear  the  first  argument  in  support  of  il.  Tne  pro- 
position recently  rejected  in  England  was  rejected 
in  1824,  and  yet  Mr.  Monroe  thought  it  no  cause  for 
war.  A similar  but  more  favorable  proposition  to 
England  was  rejected  in  1818  and  1826;  and  yet  nei- 
ther Mr.  Monroe  nor  Mr.  Adams  though  that  our 
honor  had  been  insulted  to  such  a degree  as  to  de- 
mand blood  to  efface  it.  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  General  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Tyler  rested  qui- 
etly after  such  rejec  ion  of  our  offers  of  compro- 
mi-e,  and  seemed  not  to  think  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  this  notice  to  save  the  honor  of  the  country. 

Do  the  wants  of  our  fellow  citizens  require  war? — 
No.  While  ..e  have  millions  of  vacant  and  fertile 
land  this  sole  of  the  Rocky  mountains  unappropri- 
ated, there  aie  in  Oregon,  we  are  told,  but  seven 
thousand  souls,  inhabiting  a va-t  cour^ry  as  large  as 
the  original  thirteen  slates — 9U0  miles  long  by  700 
broad'  So  far  from  the  wants  of  the  emigrants  to 
Oregon  requiring  it,  they  are  actually  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  such  an  extent, 
for  kni  t and  Hospitable  acts,  us  to  form  what  is  even 
now  called  there  an  E iglish  parly  who  dread  a war! 

The  only  other  objects  to  be  attained  by  this  agi- 
tation of  war  have  been  given  vent  to  hy  a represen- 
tative of  a miserable  faction  in  Otiio,  (Mr.  Gildings,) 
and  hy  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  King  ) 
Of  the  former  I will  say  nothing;  and  of  the  latter 
only  that  tins  game  of  president-making,  at  the  ex- 
p rise  of  such  great  interests,  is  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  but  to  he  denounced  by  every  patriot.  As 
to  the  gieat  and  pure  man  at  whom  he  aimed,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  he  is  far,  far  above  his  reach.  That  Eng- 
lish arrow,  even  though  shot  from  a New  York  bow, 
and  even  though  the  gentleman  may  have  conceived 
it  to  be  the  Wright- ly  shot,  falls  harmlessly  at  the 
feet  of  that  great  statesman.  It  will  not  turn  him 
from  the  path  of  duly,  even  though  duty  to  his  coun- 
try may  prove  a sacrifice  of  high  and  honorable 
hopes,  which  a portion  of  the  country  may  have  en- 
tertained in  relation  to  him.  With  him  such  sacri- 
fices have  been  but  loo  common,  that  he  should  now 
be  deterred  in  his  career  by  any  miserable  insect 
that  may  have  crawled  there. 

1 have  thus  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  demon- 
strate that,  giving  to  England  notice  that  we  design 
to  take  exclusive  possession  of  Oregon  will  produce 
a war;  that  war  will  either  terminate  in  the  loss  of 
Oregon,  or  in  effecting  nothing  towards  perfecting 
possession  in  us;  that  England  will  not  give  the  no- 
tice, and  that  neither  the  honor  rior  the  wants  of  the 
country  require  us  to  do  so. 

1 now  propose  to  show,  sir,  that  a system  of  peace- 
ful measures  will  tend  much  more  effectually  to  give 
us  "all  of  Oregon,”  than  warlike  movements  will. 

• I would  say,  then,  pass  your  military  bills.  I am 
willing  to  vote  to  increase  the  number  of  our  com- 
panies fifty  or  even  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  to 
raise  mounted  regiments  sufficient  to  protect  emigra- 
tion to  Oregon  over  our  vast  western  plains. 


1 am  ready  to  vote  to  build  block-houses,  not  onlv  on 
the  route  'o  ihe  South  Pass,  but  to  build  them  in  Or  - 
gon,  as  England  bvs  done. 

I am  ready  to  build  such  a station  at  the  South  Pass 
as  will  enable  the  emigrants,  as  they  reach  a point  from 
which  ihey  can  look  upon  the  vast  Atlantic  slope  on  the 
on"  hand,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  to  re- 
cruit and  n fit  there. 

I a o ready  io  cover  our  people  there  with  the  aegis 
of  our  'a«  s to  the  extent  that  England  has  protected 
h r Bubji  cis. 

1 am  ready  t > off  r uch  other  and  more  tempting  in- 
ducements t i ts  s tib-ment  as  gentlemen  may  devise, 
in  order  that  in  five  years  time  one  hundred  thousand 
men  m iy  be  thrown  in  the  vales  and  amidst  the  hills  ol 
tins  disputed  land. 

Amongsi  such  a population  would  readily  be  found 
at  least  twenty  thousand  rijlemen,  well  acquainted  wiiii 
the  country,  hardy  and  enterprising,  and  each  well 
tra'n  ul  to  .a  skilful  use  ol  Ins  splendid  national  weapon 
With  such  a f m ce  there  I would  eutcrtiin  no  fe»rs  ol 
any  >tl  mpl  t > d spossrss  us  of  ihe  country  It  would 
th  n be,  by  uopulalion  nd  tli  m an»  which  I have  mark- 
ed oat,  pa  t a il  pare  I d our  Union.  As  such  it  nev- 
er could  be  c mqu  r.d  Ii  is  d ffcreutly  situated  now. 
But  England — who,  as  I have  repent  dty  said,  claims 
no  exclusive  jur  sdic  i m — « en  d not  war  with  us  for 
it  under  such  a state  ot  f.cts,  and  must  therefore,  hy 
the  laws  of  necessity  and  population,  he  quietly  rooted 
out.  Perhaps  h r Hudson  Bay  Company  would  have 
to  he  remunerated.  The  Ma  ne  treaty  fnnishes  a pre- 
c dent  by  which  that  cm  readily  be  done.  Let  this  b • 
done  and  we  shall  have  realized  the  prophecy,  and  1 
sine  rely  believe  what  was  the  wish  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Castler.  a',h,  expressed  twenty  years  ago  to  our  Minis- 
ter. "Why  are  you  Am- in  aus  so  anxious  to  push  this 
negotiation?  In  a short  lino-  you  would  conqu  r Ore- 
gon in  your  bedchambers  ” A"d  most  assuredly  th  s 
will  not  be  di  envoi  treason  in  me,  if  I siv  that  sudi  a 
m (I  • f perfecting  possession  of  ihat  disput  'd  1 md  is 
lar  preferable  to  any  more  blonde  issue. 

But,  it  dissoisfied  with  tins  course.  Great  Britain 
b'oimes  alarmed,  and  appe  Is  to  >h  • sword,  then  will 
the  memories  of  every  glorious  baitle-fiel  I.  where  we 
have  proved  our  s eel  with  h r animate  nur  people  to 
do  their  duty  In  Ida'  evoit,  the  west,  nerv-d  by  a re- 
coil ctiou  of  the  alrncvies  e >mmitt' d at  the  River  Rai- 
sin— the  E si  and  the  Adamic  hoard  excited  bv  a re 
membvance  of  this  burning  Oapitnl  and  their  d-s  Hat  cl 
tow  s — mil  the  south  animated  ny  the  spirit  winch,  on 
the  plains  "f  N-w  Orleans,  protected  from  Briti  h lus' 
and  r p ne  us  5 be.uty  and  booty  ” — will,  should  r,  and 
v .til  one  common  national  impulse,  rush  to  arms. — 
Th  n,  i von  pleis",  l"t  every  long-unredri  ssed  iojuri  . 
inflict  <1  by  that  liauah'y  power  upon  the  weak  in  every 
cli  ne,  n -'V  our  arms  and  mak  ■ battle  welcome;  and 
while  the  (fi  rv  cros  ” goes  sp  ied  ng  round  mv  1 md 
and  on-  be  uliers  gather  for  the  conflict,  let  our  motto  be, 
“Do  or  die!" 

In  the  nurning  Isngu  g*  of  the  gallant  Lnchiel  (some 
little  altered  to  suit  us,)  and  which  an  American  may 
well  quote — then 

"Welcome  be  Cumberland’s  steed  to  the  shock. 

Let  him  dasli  his  proud  foam  like  a wave  on  the  rock! 
But  wo  to  Ins  kindred,  and  wo  to  his  cause. 

When  “Columbia”  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  — 
When  her  "panoplied  warriors’  io  victory  crowd — 

The  brave-hearted  and  true — the  dauntless  and  proud — 
“Their  swords  are  a million,”  their  bosoms  are  one — 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
Ann,  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death  ’’ 

That  such  a fearful  tribunal  for  I lie  settlement  of  our 
rights  may  never  be  loreed  upon  us  is  my  sincere  prai- 
er,  9ir  But  if  it  must  ever  b-  so,  then  I most  srd  nilv 
hop-,  as  I believe,  ihat  the  country  will  be  united  and 
resolved  to  do  its  duty. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 
Reviewed  by  a member  of  the  %7th  congress. 

The  report  of  this  officer  is  always  read  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  It  relates  to  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  government — to  that 
department,  at  any  rate,  which  sustains  all  the 
others.  It  is,  besides,  made  the  duty  of  the  secreta- 
ry, in  his  annual  report,  in  addition  to  the  estimates 
of  the  public  revenue  and  public  expenditures,  to 
lay  before  congress  “plans  for  improving  or  increas- 
ing the  revenues  from  time  to  time,”  being,  as  ex- 
pressed, “for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to 
congress.” 

The  theory  of  our  government  is,  that  it  is  a go 
vernment  of  the  people.  The  early  practice  under 
it  was  for  the  people,  by  their  delegates  in  the  two 
houses  of  congress,  to  originate  the  laws  intended 
for  their  own  government,  leaving  the  executive 
branches  to  their  appropriate  duty  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  The  theory  of  monarchy  is,  that  ail 
laws  emanate  from  the  sovereign,  and  his  ministers 
only  have  the  initiative  of  them.  General  Jackson 
was  the  first  president  who  undertook  to  practice 
upon  the  monarchical  theory.  His  successors  of  the 
same  dynasty  follow  his  example,  aud  we  are  here. 


in  this  secretary’s  report,  presented,  not  with  a plan, 
but  arguments  in  favor  of  a plan,  to  change  entirely 
the  system  by  which  our  revenue  has  been  collected 
since  the  establishment  of  the  government.  This 
system,  more  especially  adopted  in  1816,  and  sus- 
tained for  thirty  years  by  all  our  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, is  pronounced  by  this  modest  servant  of  the 
people  as  “ unequal , unjust,  exorbitant,  and  oppres- 
sive.” This  syslem  he  proposes  to  change  in  favor 
of  one  of  which  he  gives  us,  in  many  words,  a con- 
futed outline. 

We  propose  to  examine,  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  a high  officer  of  the  government,  some  of  the  as- 
sertions, theories,  arid  speculations  contained  in  this 
verj  extraordinary  report. 

His  object,  as  we  were  long  since  informed  by  a 
letter  under  his  hand  published  in  the  newspapers, 
was  to  bring  the  tariff  down  to  the  ‘ revenue  standard.” 
Ol  course,  much  curiosity  existed  to  learn  what  he 

understood  or  intended  by  this  cabalistic  phrase 

Without  finding  any  very  precise  definition  of  the 
term,  ive  have  no  difficulty  at  getting  at  his  meaning, 
especially  after  comparing  it  with  the  president's 
message,  in  which  the  theory  is  more  plainly  stated. 

A revenue  duty  is  one  not  only  producing  revenue, 
but  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  hocoming  protective.  A revenue 
duty  is  antagonistiral  to  a protective  duty.  A duty 
which,  by  design  or  accident,  causes  similar  articles 
to  those  on  which  it  is  levied  to  be  produced  at.  home, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  revenue,  becomes  thereby  protec- 
tive, and  must  be  reduced.  Discrimination  may  be 
made  for  revenue,  but  not  for  protection.  A duty 
laid  on  articles  of  w hich  none  are  imported  cannot 
be  collected,  and  is  therefore  clearly  unconstitutional. 
These  are  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
new  system  is  to  be  established.  He  thus  states  the 
object  of  the  protective  system: 

“A  protective  tariff  is  a question  regarding  the  en- 
hancement of  the  profits  of  capital;  that  is  its  object; 
and  not  to  augment  the  wages  of  labor,  which  would 
reduce  those  profits.  It  is  a question  of  per  centage.and 
is  todecide  whethermoney  vested  inour  manufactures 
should,  by  special  legislation,  yield  a profit  of  ten,' 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  or  whether  it  shall  re- 
main salisfied  with  a dividend  equal  to  that  accruing 
from  the  same  capital  when  invested  in  agriculture,, 
commerce,  or  navigation.” 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  above  paragraph 
betrays  a greater  ignorance  of  the  objects  and 
grounds  on  which  the  protective  principle  was  adopt- 
ed and  engrafted  into  our  revenue  system,  or  of  the 
most  common  and  universally  admitted  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  protective  system  was  not 
introduced  or  advocated  by  the  possessors  of  capital, 
nor  for  their  benefit.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
they  were,  with  few  or  any  exceptions,  opposed  to 
it.  It  was  the  patriotic  democracy  of  the  country 
which  advocated  and  introduced  the  system.  What 
was  the  argument?  The  country  is  wholly  agricul- 
tural and  commercial.  In  the  existing  policy  of  the 
world,  vve  produce  more  than  wo  can  sell,  except  at 
prices  miserably  low.  We  have  to  buy  our  clothing, 
& other  foreign  productiorj^,from  abroad,  at  their  own 
prices;  in  payment  of  which  vve  are  constantly  being 
drained  of  our  specie,  to  the  derangement  of  our  cir- 
culating medium,  and  paralysis  of  all  business.  The 
proposition  is  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  mer- 
chants to  withdraw  a portion  of  their  capital  from 
foreign  trade,  and  employ  it  in  manufactures,  and 
the  domestic  trade  of  their  distribution.  We  shall 
thus  withdraw  a portion  of  our  labor  from  agricul- 
ture, and  convert  producers  into  consumers.  We 
shall  thus  furnish  ourselves  with  at  least  a portion  of 
the  manufactures  which  vve  require,  by  the  labor  of 
our  own  citizens,  and  pay  for  them  with  those  pro- 
ductions whiclrwe  now  find  no  market  for,  or  a poor 
one.  We  apprehend  the  question  was  never  stated 
in  these  discussions,  whether  there  was  not  danger 
that  those  who  should  be  drawn  into  the  new  occu- 
pations would  make  too  much  money;  because  in 
those  days  it  was  considered  a settled  principle,  con- 
firmed by  all  experience,  that  any  business  yielding 
profits  above  the  average  rates  is  sure  to  attract  ca- 
pital and  labor  into  it  until  the  profits  fall  to  the  ge- 
neral level,  or  more  usually  lor  a time  below  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  protective  policy  was  adopt- 
ed, and  men  of  business  employed  their  earnings  in 
the  new  occupations  to  which  they  were  invited  by 
the  policy  and  laws  of  the  country,  doubtingly  and 
hesitatingly  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  freely  and 
confidently.  The  most  successful  branch,  and  the 
one  which  has  absorbed  the  greatest  amount  of  ca- 
pital, is  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The  possession 
of  the  raw  material  on  the  spot,  and  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  machinery  to  produce  great  results  in 
this  manufacture,  soon  made  it  evident  that  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  was  rapidly  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  interests  of  the  country.  Uapitai  went  into 
it  freely  aud  confidently,  its  rapid  extension  hat  no 
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parallel,  and  is  only  equalled  in  the  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  of  its  fabrics.  Its  success 
furnishes  the  only  ground  of  its  denunciation.  The 
manufacturers  are  growing  too  rich.  That  is  the 
whole  burthen  of  the  report  Special  legislation  in 
their  favor.  “.Another  form  of  privileged  orders.” — 
We  regret  to  see  a high  officer  of  the  government 
descending  to  use  the  stereotyped  slang  of  the  party 
newspapers.  But  what  we  pass  by  in  silence  in  the 
Evening  Post,  or  in  the  rambling  of  the  laborious 
Bundelcund,  ought  not  to  pass  without  censure  when 
coming  from  a secretary  of  the  treasury. 

In  carrying  out  his  views,  we  find  some  very  ex- 
traordinary assertions.  For  instance,  “Experience 
proves  that,  as  a general  rule,  a duty  of  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue.”  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  experience.  Is  it  that 
of  Great  Britain,  w hose  necessities  require  her  to 
push  her  duties  up  or  down  to  what  she  finds  by  ex 
perience  to  bo  the  highest  revenue  standard?  Her 
duty  on  tea  is  2-.  Id.  or  50  cents  the  pound,  on  all 
teas  without  discrimination,  being  at  least  200  per 
cent,  on  the  cost,  producing,  for  the  year  ending 
January,  1342,  the  comfortable  sum  of  ,£3. 978, 000 
as  revenue.  Her  lowest  duty  on  sugar  that  year 
was  24s.  the  cwt.  or  5^  cents  the  pound,  producing  a 
revenue  of  £5,120  000,  upwards  of  twenty-four  and 
a half  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  tine  this  duty  on 
sugar  has  since  been  reduced,  but  for  relief,  not  for 
revenue.  Her  duties  on  wines  are  5s.  6d.  the  gallon, 
rum  93.  4d.,  brandy  22s.  6d.,  tobacco  3s.  the  pound, 
producing  together  eight  millions  of  pounds,  or  about 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  at  rates  varying  from  300 
to  900  per  cent,  on  the  value.  So  much  for  the  ex- 
perience of  England.  What  is  our  own?  Our  high- 
est tariff  was  that  of  182S.  Our  greatest  revenue 
was  under  it  for  the  year  1831,  being  $30,312,851 
nett,  at  rates  of  duty  averaging  41  per  cent,  on  im- 
ports subject  to  duty.  (See  doc.  No.  3,  28th  con- 
gress.) Our  lowest  tariff  was  in  operation  in  1842, 
being  less  than  24  per  cent,  on  the  dutiable  imports, 
and  produced  a nett  revenue  for  the  year  of  $12,- 
780,173!  So  much  for  our  own  experience.  We 
think  it  would  puzzle  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  to  fur- 
nish the  evidence  of  what  he  pronounces  to  be  so 
clearly  proved. 

Another  assertion  of  Mr.  Walker  is,  that  the  wa- 
ges of  labor  have  not  augmented  sine  e the  tariff  of 
1842,  but  that  they  have  in  some  cases  diminished. 
Now  we  find,  on  inquiry  of  the  different  agencies  at 
Lowell,  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  operatives 
have  increased  full  one-third  since  the  disastrous 
year  1842,  or  from  $1.50  to  lull  $2  per  week  for  fe- 
males, exclusive  of  board.  But  even  this  does  not 
present  a fair  view  of  the  full  effect  of  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  of  1842  upon  labor.  At  that  time  the 
proprietors  were  receiving  no  dividends,  and  waiting 
the  action  of  congress  before  deciding  to  stop  the 
mills.  Had*  congress  adjourned  without  the  tariff', 
more  than  one-half  of  the  mills  in  New  England 
would  have  stopped  work  at  once.  The  reason  as- 
signed by  the  secretary  for  his  supposed  fact  is  en- 
titled to  some  notice.  “As  the  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  is  augmented^  the  protective  tariff, 
there  is  a corresponding  increase  of  power  until  the 
control  of  such  capital  over  the  wages  of  labor  be- 
comes irresistible.”  That  is  to  say,  the  greater  the 
inducement  to  build  mills,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  invested  in  works  which  are  wholly  unpro- 
ductive without  hands  to  work  them,  lire  greater  is 
the  power  of  the  mill  owners  to  drive  hands  into 
them;  in  other  words,  the  power  of  labor  to  get  high 
wages  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  it 
is  increased.  If  a greater  solecism  vvas  ever  put 
upon  paper,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 

The  whole  force  of  the  report  is  levelled  against 
the  tariff  of  1842,  as  if  that  were  some  new  abomi- 
Dotion.  It  is  pronounced  “unequal,  unjust,  exorbi- 
tant, and  oppressive.” 

Now,  the  fact  is,  the  tariff  of  1842  was  modelled 
upon  the  tariff  of  1832.  That  was  adopted  as  the 
ground  work;  the  principle  w;  s the  same,  as  a com- 
parison will  show  in  the  following  table: 

Duties  per  tariff  of  1832.  1 


Woollens 
Flannels 
Pig  iron 
Rolled  iron  , 
Other  bar  iron 
Salt 

Brown  sugar 
Colton  bagging 


50  per  cent. 

16  cts.  sq.  yd. 

10  dols.  per  ton 
30  do. 

18  do. 

20  cts.  per  bush. 
2)  cts.  per  lb. 

3|  cts.  sq.  yd. 


Colton 

mini- 

mum 

white 

goods 

Cotton 

mini- 

30 

do. 

20 

mum 

dyed 

do. 

30 

printed 

35 

Of  1842. 

40  per  cent. 

14  cts.  sq.  yard. 

9 dols.  per  ton. 
25  do. 

17  do. 

8 cts.  per  bush. 
2t  cts.  per  lb. 

4 & 5 cts.  sq.  yd. 


do. 


do. 


on  the  highest  ratea  of  duly.  That  is  to  say,  the 


tariff  of  1842  is  less  protective  than  that  of  1832- — 
The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  articles  of  sugar  and 
cotton  bagging,  which  cannot  certainly  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  northern  manufacturers.  It  is  true, 
the  general  rale  of  ad  valorem  duties  was  raised 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  but  this  was  done  wholly 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue.  It  be- 
comes, then,  a matter  of  some  interest  to  inquire, 
under  what  circumstances  the  tariff  of  1832  was 
passed?  The  national  debt  had  been  paid  off,  and  a 
great  reduction  of  the  revenue  was  necessary.  The 
Jackson  party  had  decided  majorities  in  botli  houses 
of  congress;  in  the  house  of  representatives  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  thirty.  The  tariff  of  1832  was 
prepared  with  great  care,  on  the  principle  of  raising 
the  necessary  revenue,  so  disposed  as  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  our  own  industry  in  all  its  branches.  Ma- 
ny of  the  protectionists,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  duty  on  woollen  manufactures,  high  as  it 
was,  as  not  corresponding  with  the  high  duty  on 
wool.  Tlie  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
by  a vote  of  132  to  65.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to 
find  amongst  the  yeas  the  names  of  James  K.  Polk 
and  Cave  Johnson.  Of  the  nays  more  than  one-half 
consisted  of  those  who  voted  against  the  bill  as  not 
high  enough  on  woollens  leaving  not  more  than  thir- 
ty who  voted  against  ihe  hill  on  principle,  consisting 
of  Mr.  McDuffie  and  his  converts  to  the  forty-bale 
theory.  In  the  senate  the  same  bill,  fortified  in  the 
articles  of  woollens,  by  an  addition  of  seven  per 
cent.,  passed  by  a vote  of  32  to  16 — Mr.  Dallas  be- 
ing amongst  those  voting  in  the  affirmative.  Such 
was  the  position  of  the  democracy  of  the  country  on 
the  principle  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion in  1832.  None  of  its  deformities  were  then  dis- 
covered. But  South  Carolina  did  not  like  this  bill. 
She  adopted  the  theory  that  it  imposed  a lax  of  40 
per  cent,  on  her  exports.  She  threatened  nullifica- 
tion and  rebellion.  General  Jackson,  at  the  next 
session  of  the  same  congress,  proposed  a reduction 
of  the  tariff  in  order  to  appease  this  froward  state. 
He  admitted  that  “it  would  seem  a violation  of  pub- 
lic faith  suddenly  to  abandon  the  large  interests 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  implied  pledge  of  our 
legislation,”  and  added  “that  nothing  could  justify 
it  but  public  safety,  which  is  the  supreme  law. 

The  pretext  for  reduction  was,  that  the  tariff 
would  produce  too  much  revenue" — that  congress  had 
not  carried  out  the  reduction  proposed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  in  a bill  which  he  had  at  the 
previous  session  furnished  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives at  their  request.  There  was  no  foundation 
for  this  pretext,  as  was  afterwards  admitted  by  the 
secretary  himself  in  a document  which  he  was  call- 
ed to  furnish,  (Doc.  97,  2d  sess.  22d  cong.)  showing 
that  the  tariff  of  1832  actually  made  greater  re- 
! ductions  than  those  proposed  in  his  own  bill. 

But  under  this  pretext  what  was  called  Ver- 
planck’s  bill  was  brought  forward,  and  the  Jackson 
party  were,  most  of  them,  drilled  up  to  the  mark  of 
undoing  their  own  work  of  the  preceding  session. 
But  without  success;  for,  after  a violent  effort,  Ver- 
planck’s  bill  was  abandoned.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things  that  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  bill  was  taken  up 
by  the  defeated  party,  and  carried  through  the  house 
against  the  votes  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  Mr.  Clay  acted  under  the  mistaken 
idea,  put  forward  by  the  administration,  that  the  ta- 
riff of  1832  would  produce  more  revenue  than  was 
required  for  the  administration  of  the  government. 
Experience  and  our  present  debt  have  proved  the 
contrary. 

But  with  what  face  can  the  party,  nay  the  very 
men  by  whose  agency  the  tariff  of  1832  was  passed, 
now  come  forward  denouncing  the  tariff  of  1842 — 
the  same  in  principle,  but  milder  and  more  moderate 
in  all  respects  than  than  that  of  1832,  as  the  abom- 
ination of  abominations — as  a new  concoction  of  con- 
centrated whiggery?  Such  is  the  spirit  of  party. — 
The  Baltimore  convention  considered  the  vote  of 
South  Carolina  necessary  to  secure  the  election  of 
Mr.  Polk,  and  the  word  went  forth,  down  with  the 
tariff.  The  affilia  ed  presses  of  the  parly  take  up  the 
note,  and  down  with  the  accursed,  the  whig  tariff  of 
1842,  is  responded  from  the  same  throats  which  cried 
ay  in  favor  of  a similar  tariff  in  1832.  Thus  are  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  made  the  sport  and 
foot-ball  of  selfish  politicians  in  their  eager  pursuit 
of  office.  It  is  this  action  of  it  which  makes  so 
many  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  some  amongst 
ourselves,  pronounce  our  system  a failure.  We  do 
not  agree  with  them.  With  so  much  of  good  we 
must  expect  some  evil.  We  believe  in  a recupera- 
tive power  which  will  eventually  set  things  right. — 
We  must  expect  wrong  measures,  but  they  will  work 
their  own  cure.  It  is  possible  to  sound  the  depths  of 
democracy  too  low. 

Mr.  Walker  expresses  particular  dislike  to  specific 
duties,  including  the  cotton  minimum®,  whioh  are, 


in  fact,  merely  specific  duties.  In  this  he  goes 
against  the  experience  of  the  whole  world.  He  will 
not  find  a mercantile  man  in  the  whole  country  to 
agree  with  him.  The  difficulty  of  guarding  against 
fraudulent  invoices  has  increased  with  the  increase  of 
our  trade,  and  its  tendency  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  foreigners,  with  whom  the  custom  of 
double  invoices  is  notorious. 

The  carrying  out  Mr.  Walker’s  views  in  ibis  particu- 
lar would  not  only  put  our  whole  system  of  revenue  in 
peril,  but  introduce  rhe  widest  system  of  fraud  and  per- 
jury which  the  world  has  evi-r  seen.  Many  of  the  con- 
tinental tariff's,  and  the  famous  Zoll-Verein  in  particular, 
are  wholly  specific,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk  being  rated  by  weight.  The  British  tariff  admits  ad 
valorem  duties  in  the  fewest  possible  cases,  and  then 
subject  to  a home  valuation,  at  which  the  government 
officers  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  goods  on  paying  an  ad- 
dition of  ten  per  cent.  Mr.  Walker’s  objection  that 
specific  duties,  and  especially  the  cotton  minimum,  throw 
unequal  burdens  on  the  laboring  classes  and  poor,  com- 
pared to  the  rich,  has  hardly  the  shadow  of  ti  nth  to  sup- 
port i1;  so  far  as  respects  the  cotton  manufactures,  fnot 
even  the  shadow.  It  is  a tact,  whicli  must  be  admitted 
by  all  who  look  into  the  matter,  that  all  the  coarser  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  all  which  possess  substance  and  are 
most  profitable  in  use  by  the  laboring  classes,  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  American  manufacturers  on  better  terms  than 
they  can  he  had  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  this 
they  challenge  inquiry.  The  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  description  of  goods,  to  markets  in  which 
they  meet  the  Briiish  iti  full  competition,  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact;  unless,  indeed,  one 
would  adopt  the  discovery  of  the  sagacious  Bundelcund, 
that  the  manufacturers  sell  tlieir  goods  ubroad  at  one- 
half  the  price  which  they  obtain  at  home  The  secretary 
quotes  from  document  396,  1st  ses.,  28ih  Congress,  (Mr. 
McKay’s  report,)  to  show  the  high  duties  payable  on 
certain  manufactures  of  cotton,  adding:  “This  differ- 

ence is  founded  on  actual  importation , and  shows  an 
average  discrimination  against  the  poor  on  cotton  im- 
ports of  82  per  cent,  beyond  what  the  tax  would  b if 
assessed  upon  the  actual  value.'’  Now,  with  ail  due 
respect  for  Mr.  Walker,  we  must,  say,  there  is  no  such 
thing.  He  is  uterly  mistaken.  No  such  importations 
have  been  made  No  such  horrid  exaction  has  been 
practised  upon  the  poor.  His  authority  is  this  sixth  co- 
lumn of  table  C,  appended  to  that  report  306,  stated  in 
the  table  itself  to  be:  “The  rates  ad  valorem  of  the  du- 
ties under  ihe  present  law.  as  estimated  in  statements 
made  to  the  committee,  upon  the  authority  of  known  and 
respectable  merchants  and  importers  in  several  of  the 
large  commercial  cities.”  We  find  the  explanation  on 
page  72  of  said  report,  in  the  “Price  Current  issued  by 
Stewart,  Thomson,  and  Lay,  Manchester,  January  31, 
1813;  with  the  rale  of  duty  under  the  present  American 
tariff’ added.”  Here  we  find  precisely  the  same  rates  of 
duty,  being  those  which  would  be  charged  on  certain 
goods,  if  imported , as  those  given  previously  in  the  sixth 
column,  very  kindly  estimated  no  doubt  by  some  Man- 
chester agent.  Amongst  them  we  find  “stouts  or  do- 
mestics,’’ (imitations  of  ours,)  estimated  to  pay  upwards 
of  1U0  per  ce«t.  difty,  whilst  they  were  actually  selling 
lower  in  Bosion  or  New  York  than  the  prices  quoted  in 
this  very  Manchester  price  current.  This  gross  mistake 
of  Mr.  Walker  is  the  more  extraordinary,  since  the  se- 
cond column  of  this  same  table  C gives  the  actual  rates 
axl  valorem  on  goods  coming  under  the  cotton  mini- 
mums,  as  made  up  at  the  Treasury , upon  the  aciual  im- 
ports, being  on  the  20  cent  minimum  49  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  39  cent  minimum  43  per  cent.  Thus  vanishes 
this  grievance  of  the  poor  into  thin  air.  But  why,  then, 
this  heavy  minimum  duty  on  goods  which  require  no 
such  proteciion?  The  whole  matter  is  fully  explained  in 
the  memorial  of  citizens  of  Boston  interested  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture.  Document  461,  '2d  session,  27th  con- 
gress,) from  which  we  make  the  following  extract  from 
page  48.- 

“The  foregoing  analysis  will  have  shown  that  the 
question  of  a protective  tariff  beats  very  differently  on 
different  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
coarser  fabrics,  with  which  we  supply  foreign  nations  at 
the  rale  of  about  ihree  millions  of  dollars  pcra'r.um,  in 
free  competition  with  the  Briiish,  it  is  quite  obvious,  arc 
very  little  if  any  way  affected,  by  any  tariff  whatever. — 
The  only  effect  of  opening  our  ports  to  this  description 
of  goods  at  a very  low  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  wouid  be 
the  influx  of  the  inferior  British  imitations  made  from 
Bengal  cotton,  hut  which  would  prove  to  the  consumer 
intrinsically  dearer  than  our  own  manufacture  made 
from  American  cotton.  So  fur  as  relates  to  the  finer 
qualities  of  plain  cottons,  a very  moderate  square  yard 
duty  will  protect  the  manufactures  now  in  existence.  It 
is  in  reference  to  the  article  of  printed  calicoes  and  other 
fancy  goods  that  the  question  ot  tile  tariff  assumes  its 
chief  importance,’’  &c. 

The  great  importance  of  the  minimum  consi  ts  in 
its  tendency  in  constantly  carrying  the  manufacture  up 
into  the  finer  and  highe  branches.  In  this  particular 
it  was  never  more  effe  tiie  than  at  the  present.  We 
agree  to  Mr.  Walker’s  discrimination  of  “maximum 
revenue  duties  upon  luxuries.  ” It  is  not  easy  perhaps 
to  say  what  are  luxuries  in  this  country,  where  labor 
has  its  luxuries  as  well  as  the  rich;  but  we  aver,  so  far 
as  the  cotton  manufacture  is  concerned,  that  the  effect 
of  the  maximum  is  to  collect  a high  duty  on  the  finer 
and  more  costly  bi  anches  of  the  manufacture,  without 
affecting  the  lower  branches  at  all.  So  that,  as  a reve- 
nue duty  merely  acting  upon  luxuries,  it  is  the  most 
efficient  mode  which  can  he  adopted. 
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Tlie  chief  argument,  howe  er  which  is  expected  to  o- 
vertkiovv  tlie  t .riff,  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  ti.e  maiiufactmei 
are  just  npw  sharing  large  dividends — tha  the  husines 
is  in  fact  too  profitable.  This  is  accompanied  in  the  re- 
port by  the  allegation  that  the  principle  of  protection 
legislating  for  the  rich,  for  clusses,  for  the  benefit  o. 
capital,  for  the  fern  in-tead  of  tlie  many  Howe'er  fals 
and  abated,  this  is  the  cru  which  is  expected  to  break 
down  the  tariff,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  succeed 
for  the  party  ha'e  set  up  the  cry,  and  they  have  decided 
majorities  in  both  b.-  uu  hes  of  congress  Ag.inst  such 
a cry  what  will  it  avail  to  -date  that  this  prosp  rity  i- 
b it  the  reflux  of  t at  tide  whose  long  ebb  in  18-12  -’3 
tilled  the  he  rts  of  the  manufacturers  with  dismay? — 
That  act  on  and  reaction,  bv  wh  ch  all  profits  in  differ- 
ent ooc  ipstions  are  soon  brought  to  the  same  level  by 
the  unfai  ing  lews  of  competition?  Ii  is  true  that  manu- 
tac  tires  hue  shared  f.lly  in  the  general  prosperity, and 
there  are  instances  in  whi.h  the  profi  s of  ihe  last  ye  r 
have  reached  twenty  per  cent  There  are  at  Lo  ■<  e 1 
nine  companies  ui  muiHCluring  cotton  empl  ying  a capi- 
td  of  nine  and  a h If  in  Uiotii  Of  these  five  made  no 
d v (lends  d ring  the  entire  year  1342.  The  dividends 
for  the  four  yea  s 1342,  1343,  1344,  and  1345,  average 
eleven  and  a qua  ter  per  cent,  per  annum  on  diec  pital, 
from  wh  cli  should  he  deduo  ed  about  (hr  e-fourths  per 
oen'.  for  tlie  risk  of  fi-  e,  leav  ng  t lie  a tunl  ne  t earnipcS 
not  over  en  ami  a half  per  cent,  per  annum.  I his  is 
something  more  than  the  same  establishments  will  ave- 
rage sin.  e they  have  been  in  operation;  and  ihese  are 
un  louh  edly  th  : most  -accessful  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, far  above  the  average  Ano  her  important  fact: 
t1  e great  st  p ofits  have  h en  made  by  lliose  mills  mak- 
ing roods  for  fore  gn  uinike  s,  on  wh  ch  of  course  the  i 
tariff  Ins  no  l>  ari  ig.  About  one  third  of  his  profit  has 
been  in  the  adv  mce  oi  them*  mat  > i s d' ring  the  year, 
the  most  successful  eslHlilishineuts  h iving  1 id  in  their 
em  re  stocks  heo.e  the  adv  . nee,  equal  to  about  two 
cents  the  po  mil. 

There  is  also  abuuda  t evidence  tha1.  t'  e loitou  nianu- 
f ct ure  has  been  fa  orably  affected  in  mi  equil  or  gi  eat- 
er degree  in  Great  13  r tun,  and  that  their  spumes  line 
r adzed  greaier  profits  on  their  capital  than  any  of  our 
esttiili dun  11  s vvlia  ever  What  a bugbear  is  this  cl  - 
raor  about  eno  ■ . oils  profi- s,  speci  1 leg-sl  it  on  lor  cl  ■ fi- 
scs, and  f.  r the  rich,  when  analyzed. 

So  lat-  as  there  is  any  tangible  argument  in  the  report,  I 
it  is  the  argu  uent  of  the  forty  hale  theory,  that  a tariff; 
of  duties  upon  impo  ts  is  in  feta  tax  upon  exports  — j 
For  instate-,  “the  true  questi  ti  is  whether  the  farmer  j 
and  planter  shall,  to  a great  extent,  supply  our  people! 
with  cheap  manufactures  purchased  nitioad  with  their  I 
agricultural  products,  cr  whether  this  exchange  shall 
be  forbidden  b)  high  (lutes  on  such  manufactures,  and 
their  supply  thrown  as  a nnxim  olv , at  large  prices,  by 
by  high  tariffs,  into  the  h inds  of  our  own  ni  -nufacni-.  rs  ? 
Th.s  s precise. y the  language  metl  by  Mr.  McDuffie  | 
in  nullification  tim.  s.  He  toll  jws  him  m saying  that  i 
we  demand  sp  etc  from  all  t lie  world  to  an  ixlent  which 
they  cannot  supply,  at  the  same  time,  with  sitigul  r in- 
consistent* , he  ailvec  tes  t-ie  sub'reasury  on  tlie  ground 
that  it  will  f -edit. tie  a larger  supply  of  American  gold 
c in,  and  t ns  g ve  greater  security  to  all  the  business- 
ot  the  country.  It  is  singular  that  the  sect-elarv  should 
have  adopted  this  exploded  tin  orv  at  a time  when  the 
south  is  v>  decidedly  repudiating  it;  ami  that  he  should 
use  this  argura  nt  in  order  to  c rrv  northern  votes, 
whilst  tlie  theory,  as  txpminded  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  at- 
trbu'cd  the  peculiar  prosperity  of  the  north  to  the  very 
system  of  protection.  Only  io  he  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  (if  rs  h ing  a robbery  committed  on  the  south. 

The  secretary  eo-tpl  tins  that  the  manufacturers  have 
not  generally  answer  d h'S  circulars  Is  that  surpris  ns? 
We  know  that  some  answers  w.  re  prepar.  (I  which  were' 
kept  b :ck  on  the  ground  that  it  was  due  to  a proper 
s li'-respe  it  Mr  Walker  had  given  pnbl-c  notice  that 
hi  mind  Was  made  up  to  a teducton  oi  the  tariff  ac- 
cording to  u sc-le  established  in  his  owu  mind.  H s nb- 
jeet,  therefore,  was  not  to  c licet  inform  ui  >n  in  order 
to  form  an  opinion,  but  apparently  to  find  evidence  a- 
gainst  the  m mu  acturers.  They  thought,  besides,  that 
the  proper  tribunal  for  such  an  invest  gation  is  a tom- 
ni'ttc-c  <4  congress.  To  such  a committee  tiny  will 
re  .dily  exhibit  every  thing  connected  with  the  subject. 

It  would  occupy'  too  much  space  to  no’ice  all  the  curi- 
osities of  this  r port.  The  secret  ry  i-  utterly  oppo-ed 
to  countervailing  r stricti -ns,  as  in.  ffi  n-ci-  tis — iiff  r- 
ing  ui  this  'ro  n.  the  high  authority  of  General  J.,t  kson, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hutkissoti, 
who  justified  himself  fi  r his  ielaxaiions  of  the  naviga-  | 
t on  laws  on  this  ground  solely'.  He  quotes  tlie  rcpe-l 
of  ths  duly  on  c »tlon  as  a vo  unta-y  cone- ssion,  when 
thq  fact  is  n dorious  that  it  w it  only  owing  to  the  re- 
prts  ntat  o is  of  (lie  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  the  Amei  cans  were  supplanting  them  in  foreign 
markets  in  heavy  giods,  and  that  the  sm-11  duly  of  -2s. 
11(1.  the  hundred  weight  operated  to  the  extent  as  a 
bounty  t-i  th-  ir  r Val'.  What  w«s  the  British  duty  on 
cotton  before  the  establishment  of  our  tariff?  From 
1809  to  1814  25s.  6d.  (he  hundred  weight,  or  55  cents 
the  pound.  From  1815  to  1819  8s  "(id.  the  hundred 
weight,  or  nearly  2 cents  the  pound.  He  greatly  over- 
estimates the  Value  addid  to  tl»e  cotton  crop  by  manu- 
facture; lie  supposes  it  incre'sed  in  value  sevenfold, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  fact.  He  recommends,  in 
case  of  war,  a reduction  of  duties  in  order  to  Increase 


the  revenue.  Mr.  Gallatin,  when  secretary  (luring  tbe 
iar  d 1812,  reu  -mmend  <1  < hat  the  duties  should  be 
linihled,  which  advice  was  adopted.  In  fact,  Mr  W»l- 
• r setms  t ->  be  nc  ing  under  the  spit  it  ot  c mirnneiy  t - 
very  I lung  tri-  d and  esh  b'idied. 

W e pass  by  lus  propusi'  ion  for  cm mg  on  l he  whole 
rade  of  Canada  through  the  United  States;  his  draw- 
back of  one-half  the  dut'n  s lure  American  exports 
vould  be  tak  n in  exchange;  Ins  populu' ion  of  eight 
mndred  millions  dis  hied  from  pnrchasing  our  pr  -[ 
nets,  by  our  high  duties  on  ;-ll  they  would  sell  in  tx- 
change;  the  unfettered  power  ol  agriculture  t->  brfak 
down  all  restrictions;  h s inflated  currency  repealing  the 
operation  ol  the  tariff,  &.<•, 

In  all  honcs/y  anil  s ibriety  we  feel  bound  to  say  that 
such  a number  o1  nn"  art-  niuhle  assumptions,  and  such 
a medl'  y of  puerile  crudities,  n-  ver  before  issued  (r-  -nri 
■my  department  of  out-  government.  Hit  what  of  that? 
It  is  1 ,n-l<  il  to  the  ski-s  in  tlie  m ga  s ol  the  party  ns  a j 
new  revelation  in  political  science  The  policy  is  io  lie  j 
carried  eut;  so  lie  it.  If  New  York  a d Penns*  lv  in  a | 
arc  si-  k of  lh-  ir  prosperity  mid  r ill.:  protective  sy  stem  ] 
which  they  established,  s:>  be  it  But  let  the  additional 
imports  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  per  annum,  come  j 
in  accordance  with  the  obj-it  id  the  policy  B fore  j 
the  3-cond  year  shall  come  round,  the  currency  will  feel 
it.  the  labor  of  the  country  will  Jeel  it.  Locofocoism  will 
feel  il.  or  w--  are  no  true  p'ophi  l.— Communicated  to  the 
Nat.  Intelligencer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  legislature  assembled  at  Boston  in  annual  ses- 
sion on  the  9lh  instant. 

The  senate,  on  the  10th  organized  by  electing  Win- 
B.  Calhoun  president.  He  received  33  out  of  35  j 
votes-  present.  Charles  Calhoun  was  elected  clerk 
by  a like  vote.  Benjamin  Stevens  was  chosen  ser- 
geat-at-arms. 

The  popular  vote  for  governor  and  lieut  governor 
were,  ascertained  to  stand 

For  governor.  Total  vote  cast  105,923  necessary 
to  a choice  51,965.- 

George  N.  Briggs,  (whig)  has  51,638 

Isaac  Davis,  (loco)  37  427  j 

Samuel  E.  Sewell,  8,316, 

Henry  Shaw,  8,099 

Scatatlering, 


For  lieul.  governor  Whole  number  of  votes  cast, 
105,871.  Necessary  to  a choice  52,937. 


John  Reed  has  51,365 

George  Savary,  37  712 

John  M.  Brewster,  8,363 

Charles  W.  Moure,  8,023 

Scattering,  408 


There  being  no  election,  the  house  by  concurrent 
vote  proceeded  to  make  a choice.  Messrs.  Briggs 
and  Reed  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate, 
and  nearly  a unanimous  vote  of  the  house,  and  were 
declared  duly  elected. 


Governor  Briggs’  annual  message  was  deliver- 
ed on  the  13th.  It  occupies  two  columns  of  the  Bos- 
ton Atlas,  which  in  this  era  of  long  documents  must 
be  considered  quite  reasonable — and  affords  it  some 
chance  of  being  read.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  it. 


[introductory.] 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity 
and  health  lo  the  people  of  this  commonwealth. 

Labor  and  capital  have  been  actively  employed, 
and  have  reciprocally  contributed  to  each  other’s 
success.  Labor  and  capital  ought  to  be  so  employed. 
And  while  each  is  willing  to  make  a fair  division  of 
their  just  earnings,  they  are,  and  must  be,  friends. 

Not  only  has  an  unusual  degree  of  industry  and 
enterprise  animated  our  business  community,  but  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  good  feeling  has  displayed  it- 
self among  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

Those  “principles  of  humanity  and  generel  bene- 
volence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  fru- 
gality, honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings, 
sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and 
generous  sentiments  among  the  people,”  specially 
enjoined  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  to  be  pro 
moted  by  the  legislature,  have  manifested  them- 
selves throughout  the  commonwealth.  They  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  men  associated  together 
for  a common  benefit,  and  the  extent  of  their  pre- 
valence indicates  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  every  community. 

These  tokens  of  good,  which,  under  the  Divine 
favor  flows  out  from  our  free  and  liberal  institutions, 
call  for  our  greatful  acknowledgements  to  that  great 
and  Good  Being,  whose  mercies  to  us  as  a people, 
have  been  so  distinguished. 

[FINANCES  — STATE  DEBT.] 

The  state  of  our  finances  for  the  past  year,  as  1 
learn  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  is  as 


follows: — 


The  receipts  a uotinleri  lo 

§519,358  32 

The  expenditures  to 

550.191  69 

Excess  of  payments  over  receipts 

30  833  27 

The  above  amount  of  receipts  include 

s 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1845 

§10  677  59 

Balance  of  state  lax  of  1844 

62  325  50 

Tins  sum 

73,002  09 

deducted  from  the  whole  recetpls 

519,358  35 

Leaves 

§146,356  26 

as  the  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year. 

The  amo’nt  of  expenditure  includes 

Temporary  loan  for  1844 

§85,000  00 

And  the  5 per  cent,  stock  of  1842,  paid 

in  1845 

46  550  00 

This  sum 

§131.550  00 

deducted  from  the  whole  expenditures 

550,191  59 

Leaves  as  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 

the  year 

§418,641  59 

To  meet  the  excess  of  payments  of  §30,833  27, 
the  treasurer  wilt  have  the  balance  of  the  state  tax 
of  1615,  amounting  to  §65  000,  and  though  not  paya- 
ble till  February,  1846,  was  designed  for  the  service 
of  1345. 

That  sum  will  not  only  p iy  the  above-named  ba- 
lance, but  will  be  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  §37,140 
of  trie  5 per  cent,  stock  of  1842,  which  falls  due  in 
1846. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  Gate  tax  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  treasury  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  it  for  the  coming  year. 

To  this  end,  1 recommend  a most  rigid  scrutiny 
into  every  branch  of  expenditures,  and  if  any  item  is 
found  not  called  for  by  the  public  interest,  that  it  be 
curtailed. 

Liberal  appropriations  of  money  for  meritorious 
objects,  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  legislative 
provisions,  and  not  a dollar  for  a useless  office,  or  an 
unnecessary  purpose,  is  true  economy. 

When  the  remaning  §37,140,  of  the  debt  of  1842, 
shall  have  been  paid,  no  other  debt  against  the  state 
will  fall  due  before  1857.  At  that  time,  ihe  scrip 
for  §995,000,  issued  by  the  state  in  payment  of  its 
stock  in  the  western  railroad  corporation,  will  be 
payable. 

The  sinking  fund  set  apart  to  meet  that  debt  now 
amounts  to  §359,141  25  This  sum,  with  the  ac- 
cruing annual  interest,  together  with  the  yearly 
amount  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  in  the 
slate  of  Mattie,  which  is  appropriated  by  law  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  the  annual  interest  thereon,  will 
amount,  in  1857,  with  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  public  lands,  lo  a million  dollars. 

The  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  the  stock 
itself,  will  constitute  the  assets  of  the  state,  at  that 
time,  to  meet  i i s scrip  for  §995,009. 

The  state  has  lent  its  credit  to  various  railroad 
companies,  io  Ihe  amount  of  §5,049,555  56. 

One  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this 
amount,  for  scrip  loaned  to  the  eastern  railroad,  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad,  the  Andover  and 
Haverhill  railroad,  and  the  Boston  and  Portland  rail- 
road corporations,  will  be  due  in  1857-9.  None  of 
the  residue  fails  due  before  1868.  These  roads  are 
all  in  successful  operation,  and  the  companies  pay 
the  interest  on  their  several  debts,  as  they  fall  due. 

The  payment  and  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  bonds,  which  the  state  holds  against  the  several 
companies,  are  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  indebt- 
ed roads.  In  addition  to  the  mortgage  on  the  western 
railroad,  the  state  holds,  in  trust,  a fund,  amounting 
to  §290, 61U  61,  and  which  is  yearly  increasing,  by 
accumulating  interest  and  additions  to  the  principal, 
for  the  same  pm  pose.  Without  some  unexpected 
contingency,  which  no  sagacity  can  foresee,  there  is 
no  probability  the  stale  will  ever  be  called  upon  to 
pay  one  dollar  of  these  liabilities. 

[state  credit  ] 

With  a character  for  punctuality,  unsullied  by  a 
failure  to  meet  any  one  of  her  pecuniary  engage- 
ments, and  with  a'credit  equal  to  bullion,  for  any 
purpose  that  she  may  choose  to  use  it,  there  is  no- 
thing in  her  indebtedness  or  liabilities,  either  on  her 
own  account,  or  to  aid  others  in  carrying  on  those 
great  works  of  internal  improvement,  by  which  her 
mountains  are  pierced  and  valleys  striped  with  rail- 
road iron,  that  alarm  the  most  timid  financier,  nr 
give  a moment’s  uneasiness  to  the  most  cautious  of 
her  citizens. 

Having  the  largest  representative  body,  in  propor- 
tion lo  the  number  of  their  constituents,  of  any  go- 
vernment in  the  world,  at  once  their  pride  and  their 
security,  the  prudent,  industrious,  enterprising  peo- 
ple of  this  commonwealth  must  essentially  change 
their  characterjand  principles,  as  old  now  as  their 
political  existence,  before  a legislature  can  be  as- 
sembled wjliii  place  that  would  involve  the  state  in 
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any  wild  and  unaut lorised  projects,  or  do  any  thing 
lo  tarnish  her  good  name  for  honesty  or  punctuality. 
May  the  time  never  come  when  every  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  would  not  feel  the  slightest  just  re- 
proach upon  the  integrity  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
be  a stain  upon  his  own  private  charactei!  Muta- 
tion belongs  to  political  as  well  as  to  all  other  hpman 
institution-,  but  I am  sure  no  political  vicissitude 
can  ever  spread,  over  our  venerated  commonwealth, 
the  gloom  of  such  a day. 

[railroads.] 

There  is  now  in  successful  operation,  within  the 
limits  ol  Massachusetts,  seven  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road. These  roads  cost  about  $28, 000,000.  The 
average  value  of  this  stock  is  above  par,  and  their 
average  dividends  exceed  6 per  cent.  The  amount 
of  their  dividends  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  invest- 
ment of  the  capital  which  built  them,  the  amount  of 
business  done  upon  them,  and  their  great  public  uti 
lity.  The  railroad  from  this  city  to  Albany,  across 
the  Green  Mountains,  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  age.  Altogether,  they  furnish  evidences 
of  the  resources,  the  enterprise,  the  perseverance 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

Among  other  important  topics  introduced  into  the 
late  communication  of  the  president  of  Ihe  U.  States, 
to  both  houses  of  congress,  that  of  the  tariff  occupied 
an  important  place. 

[FEDERAL  RELATIONS — PROTECTIVE  POLICY  ] 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  deeply  interested  ' 
in  the  protective  policy.  In  it,  their  latior,  their 
capital,  and  their  prosperity  are  essentially  involved. 

For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  after  the 
adoption  the  constitution,  their  capital  was  mostly 
engaged  tri  commerce.  But  the  course  of  national 
legislation  hasindueed  them  to  withdraw  a large  por- 
tion of  that  capital  from  commerce,  and  invest  it  in 
manufacturing  establishments.  Massachusetts  has  at 
this  time  $6U  0UU, 000  invested  in  manufactures. 

I'he  constitutionality  of  the  protective  principle, 
except  as  an  incident  to  revenue,  is  clearly  denied 
by  the  president,  in  his  message,  and  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  in  hts  annual  report.  I am  not 
aware  thai  such  a denial  has  ever  before,  since  the 
adoption  uf  the  federal  constitution,  been  promulgat- 
ed from  those  high  places.  Perhaps,  in  justice  to 
those  furictlunaries,  it  should  be  Sc  id , that  ihe  opini- 
ons now  avowed  by  them,  on  l h is  subject,  are  ihe 
same  which  they  were  known  to  entertain  before 
their  elevation  to  the  posts  which  they  now  occupy. 

There  is,  however,  a remarkable  difference  be 
tween  the  doctrines  and  arguments  of  the  president’s 
message,  and  the  doctrines  and  arguments  oi  his 
predecessors,  on  the  same  subject.  Every  one  of 
those  illustrious  men,  from  general  Washington  to 
general  Jackson,  all  uf  whom  oelonged  to  tne  age  oi 
the  constitution  and  ol  the  revolution,  in  their  ol- 
ficial  communications,  in  the  plainest  and  most  ex 
plicit  manner  assert  the  constitutionality  ol  a protec 
live  tariff,  and  recommend  congress  to  luster  and 
protect  the  manufactures  of  the  country  tiy  their 
legislation  f’he  preamble  to  the  second  act  passed 
by  the  first  congress  which  assembled  under  Ihe  con 
stiluliun  ol  Hie  U.  States,  declared  the  object  ol  the 
act  to  be  the  encouragement  ot  manufactures  and  the 
raising  of  revenue. 

Many  ol  the  framers  of  the  constitution  sat  in  that 
congress.  Washington,  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion which  made  the  constitution,  signed  that  hill. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  measure  in  congress,  no 
one  objected  for  the  want  ol  constitutional  power. — : 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  declared  that  one  leading1 
object  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  peo 
pie  of  the  slates,  was  to  cooler  upon  congress  ihe 
power  lo  protect  the  labor  ar.d  industry  ol  he  conn  : 
try,  and  that  they  expected  that  power  to  be  exer-' 
cised.  Petitions  for  that  purpose  were  presented  to' 
that  congress,  from  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  New  Yoik  and  Massachusetts.  Against 
a principle  reaching  back  to  tne  origin,  arid  finning 
out  from  the  very  lourilain  of  our  government,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  official  repurt,  and 
the  president  in  his  message,  wage  a war  of  exter- 
mination. The  secretary  ascribe!  to  it,  the  inslaui- 
lity  of  all  lormer  revenue  hills,  and  avows  the  pro- 
pose of  driving  it  from  the  statute  booksol  the  union. 

Before  the  adoption  of  tire  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  each  state  possessed  the  power  to  lay  duties 
and  imposts,  arid  lo  regulate  trade  with  other  states 
and  nations.  It  is  a power  incident  to  the  sovereignly 
of  every  independent  slate.  And  it  may  be  exerted 
by  every  such  slate,  for  the  protection  and  encourage 
mentot  its  manufactures,  or  any  other  interest  within 
its  limits.  By  the  express  language  of  the  federal 
constitution,  this  important  power  is  surrendered  by 
the  states  to  the  general  government.  Is  the  power 
thus  given  up  by  the  slates,  lost  or  annihilated  by 
that  surrender. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a proposition  is  its  refuta- 
tion. This  essential  attribute  of  a sovereign  stale 


was  transferred  to  the  general  government,  not  that 
it  should  lie  dormant,  or  be  extinguished,  but  that  it 
might  be  put  into  action  with  more  efficiency,  for  the 
common  benefit.  So  the  authors  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  members  of  the  first  congress  understood  it. 
There  is  but  one  restriction  upon  its  exercise,  and 
that  is  the  prohibition  of  a tax  upon  exports  from 
any  of  the  states. 

Mr,  Madison  argues  the  existence  of  the  right  in 
congress  to  protect  the  home  industry  of  the  country, 
upon  the  ground  which  I have  stated,  with  unan- 
swerable ability.  He  says  “if  congress  have  not  the 
power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the  nation;  a policy  with- 
out example  iri  any  other  nation,  and  not  within  the 
reason  ol  the  solitary  one  in  our  own.” 

1 n his  message  to  congress  in  1796,  gen.  Washing- 
ton says:  “Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without 
success,  d irected  their  attention  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much 
consequence,  not  to  insure  a continuance,  of  their 
efforts,  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eligible.” 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  message  of  November,  1808, 
says — “The  situation  into  which  we  have  been  thus 
forced,  has  impelled  us  to  apply  a portion  of  our  in- 
dustry and  capital  to  internal  manufactures  and  im-  j 
provements.  The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily 
increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains,  that  the  estab 
lishments  formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  cheap  materials  ami  subsistence,  the  free- 
dom of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  protect- 
ing duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent.”  In 

1816,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a letter  to  Benjamin 
Austin,  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  re  affirms  in 
the  fullest  manner  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  protecting  American  manufactures,  or  of  what  he 
calls  the  “American  System.”  In  that  letter,  he  aays 
the  “federal  merchants  of  Massachusetts”  are  op-> 
posed  to  this  system. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  in  his  message  of  February, 
1815:  “There  is  r.o  subject  which  can  enter  with 
greater  force  into  the  deliberations  of  congress,  than 
a consideration  of  the  means  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence and  attained  an  unparalleled  maturity  through- 
out the  Untied  Stales,  during  the  period  of  the  Eu 
ropean  wars.  This  source  of  national  indepen 
deuce  and  weaitli,  1 anxiously  recommend,  there- 
fore, lo  the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of 
congress.”  In  his  inaugural  message,  hi  March, 

1817,  President  Monroe  said;  “Our  manufactures 
will  likewise  require  the  systematic  arid  fostering 
care  ol  the  government.” 

In  1824  General  Ja>  k«-on,  in  a letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Coleman,  ol  Nuiih  Carolina,  on  the  subject  uf 
the  tariff,  says:  "1  will  ask  what  is  the  real  situa- 
tion of  our  agriculturists?  Where  has  the  Arne- 
ncan  farmer  a maik’ t for  his  surplus  product?  Ex- 
cept lor  cotton,  he  has  neither  a loreign  or  a borne 
market.  Dues  n .t  tins  ilearly  prove,  where  there 

is  no  market,  either  at  home  ur  abroad,  that  there 
is  too  rnncii  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  and  that 
the  channels  lor  labor  should  be  mull ipiied?  Com 
mull  sense  points  oul  at  once  the  remedy . Draw 
Irani  agriculture  this  superabundant  labor,  employ  it 
in  mechanism  and  manufactures,  thereby  creating  a 
home  niaiket  for  your  bread  stuffs,  and  distributing 
labor  lo  the  most  profitable  account,  and  benefits  to 
the  country  will  result.  Take  from  agriculture  in 
the  United  Slates,  six  hundred  thousand  men,  wo 
men,  and  children,  and  you  will  at  once  give  a home 
market  lor  more  bread  stuff's  than  all  Europe  now 
furnishes  us.  In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  loo  long  sub- 
ject to  the  British  merchants.  It  is  time  that  we  should 
necuine  a little  more  Americanized;  and,  instead  of 
feeding  the  paupers  of  England,  feed  our  own;  or 
else,  in  a short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  poli- 
cy, we  shall  all  he  rendered  paupers  ourselves.”  In 
February,  1828,  the  same  eminent  individual  sent  to 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  in  answer  to 
certain  resolutions.of  the  legislature  of  that  state,! 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff'  and  internal  improve-  I 
menls,  a copy  of  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing' 
extracts  are  made,  and  remarks:  “1  will  further  ob- 
serve to  your  excellency,  that  my  views  of  constitu- 
tional power  and  American  policy  were  imbibed, 
in  no  small  degre-  , to  the  times  and  from  the  sages 
of  the  revolution,  arid  that  my  experience  lias  not 
disposed  me  to  foiget  their  lessons.”  What  General 
Jackson  said  would  be  the  effect  of  encouraging 
manufactures,  in  creating  a home  market  for  agricul- 
tural productions,  has  become  history.  That  portion 
ol  our  population  now"  engaged  in  mechanical  trades 
and  manufactures,  furnish  a “market  for  more  bread 
stuff's  tiian  all  Eurupe  now  furnishes  us.”  The  pro- 
ductive industry  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  first,  1845,  as  shown  hy  the  statistics  col- 
lected under  the  direction  of  the  lask  legislature, 
amounts  to  $)23,U0U,UL)0. 

With  her  population  of  800,000,  she  receives  an- 
nually the  products  of  sister  slates,  to  the  amount  of 


forty  millions  of  dollars.  Deducting  the  amount  of 
domestic  manufactures  exported,  and  this  sum  equals 
one-half  of  the  exports  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
to  the  whole  world.  Can  pursuits  which  produce 
such  results,  and  which  furnish  them  with  such  a 
home  market,  be  injurious  to  the  other  states? 

The  extracts  which  I have  read  present  the  ex- 
panded views  and  statesman-like  sentiments  of  their 
patriotic  and  illustrious  authors,  upon  a subject 
which  they  considered  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  their  country. 

How  striking  the  contrast  with  the  arguments  and 
views  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  by  which  he 
repudiates  the  policy  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
and  proposes  to  measure  and  gauge  every  duty  to 
be  imposed  hereafter,  by  what  he  denominates  a re- 
venue standard! 

That  class  of  politicians,  who  deny  both  the  ex- 
pediency and  constitutionality  of  giving  legislative 
protection  to  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  have  themselves  ventured  upon 
the  boldest  exercise  of  federal  authority  ever  at- 
tempted since  the  origin  of  the  government.  Passing 
by  the  treaty-making  power,  which,  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution,  is  to  hold  intercourse  with  foreign 
governments,  by  the  simple  process  of  resolution, 
the  lowest  form  of  legislative  action,  they  have 
brought  a foreign  nation  into  this  confederacy  of 
stales.  This  extraordinary  measure,  carried,  (as  it 
is  believed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,)  3gainst 
the  wishes  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  states, 
has  been  consummated  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
“giving  security  and  permanency  to  the  institutions 
of  the  south.”  In  other  words,  for  protecting  the 
capital  of  the  slave  states,  of  this  Union,  which  is 
invested  in  slaves.  By  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  made  piracy  and  punishable 
with  death,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fo- 
reign slave  trade  to  bung  slaves  into  any  of  these 
slates.  Yet,  by  this  summary  process  of  resolution, 
thirty  thousand  foreign  slaves  are  at  once  brought 
into  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  this  re- 
public. 

Shall  the  powers  of  our  national  legislature  be 
exerted  to  protect  the  capital  of  one  portion  of  the 
Union,  consisting  of  property  in  human  beings, 
whilst  that  protection  shali  be  withheld  from  the 
property  and  the  labor  ptrf  rmed  by  the  muscles  of 
freemen  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Union?  These  are 
questions  which  recent  events  bring  home  to  the 
mind  of  every  freeman  iri  'his  great  country,  with 
earnestness  and  solemnity  They  are  put,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  sectional  prejudices,  or  ex- 
asperating party  feelings;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  your  attention,  and  the  attention  of  tiie  peo- 
ple of  the  commonwealth,  lo  what  is  passing  before 
us.  By  the  annexation  of  a foreign  state,  and  its 
admission  into  Ihe  Union,  the  preponderance  is  giv 
en,  in  one  branch  of  tie  national  legislature,  to  the 
slaveholding  slates.  It  is  very  clear  'hat  no  such 
event  was  c mteuipl  iled  at  Ihe  time  ol  the  adoption 
of  me  constitution.  So  far  from  looking  to  the  as- 
cendency of  Ihe  slave  states  in  either  urancli  of  the 
legislature,  the  constitution  itself  recognizes  and  ra- 
tifies the  ordinance  ol  1787  lor  the  government  of 
the  North  vVe-d  Ter  ito  y,  by  tne  pr  ’Visions  of 
which  three  new  stales  were  to  he  admitted  inlh  the 
Union,  in  vhich  slavery  was  never  to  exist.  Whilst 
this  measure  lui  the  protection  of  the  slave  capital 
of  the  south  is  in  progress,  the  executive  chief  ma- 
gistrate proposes  to  change  ihe  policy  and.  utterly 
abandon  a system  which  has  been  cherished  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  and  their  representatives, 
Irom  the  beginning  of  the  government.  Is  this  great 
change  to  lake  plant?  Is  a system  begun  by  the  fa- 
thers ol  the  constitution,  and  w hich  has  been  more 
than  fifty  years  in  maturing,  which  lias  filied  the  na- 
tional treasury  with  revenue,  and  covered  the  whole 
country  with  the  evidences  of  prosperity  lo  be  struck 
down  at  a blow? 

Standing  by  the  pillars  of  the  constitution,  and 
ready  to  defend  and  uphold  every  part  of  it,  1 trust 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  will  insist  that  all 
the  rights  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  be  acknowledged  and  respected. 

[state  prisons.] 

The  reports  of  the  officers  in  the  state  prison  pre- 
sent a satisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  that  institution. 
A personal  examination  of  the  prison  hy  the  govern- 
or and  council,  confirms  these  reports.  About  six 
thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  repairs  and 
buildings  within  the  walls  during  the  year.  Theex- 
penditures  seem  lo  have  been  judiciously  made,  and 
the  improvements  are  important  and  useful.  A re- 
markable degree  of  health  has  prevailed  among  the 
prisoners.  But  one  death  lias  occurred  among  near- 
ly three  hundred  persons  in  twelve  months. 

The  fruits  of  a mild  and  humane  treatment  mani- 
fest themselves,  much  to  the  credit  ot  the  officers, 
and  going  strongly  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  such 
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a system.  Generally,  those  who  leave  the  prison,  i 
leave  it  with  respect  for  the  lavys  whose  penalties' 
they  have  been  made  to  feel,  and  with  kind  feelings 
towards  the  officers.  They  go  again  into  the  world, 
many  of  them  with  the  purpose  and  the  hope,  by  a 
correct  course  of  conduct,  of  restoring  themselves 
to  their  friends,  instead  of  breathing  out  threaten 
ings  and  vengeance  against  their  fellow  men. 

This  state  of  moral  feeling,  on  the  part  of  prison- 
ers, is  an  important  point  gained  in  the  administra- 
tion of  penal  law.  There  is  a small  library  in  the 
institution,  which  is  much  used  by  the  prisoneis,  du- 
ing  the  hours  that  they  are  in  their  cells.  The  In- 
spectors and  Warden  concur  in  the  opinion  that  an 
addition  of  suitable  books  is  desirable.  I think  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars,  for  that  purpose,  fitCMn  the 
prison  funds,  would  tend  to  improve  the  moral  con- 
dition of  its  unfortunate  inmates. 

[capital  punishment  ] 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I deem  it  proper 
to  cal’,  your  attention  to  another  important  branch 
of  the  criminal  law  of  the  commonwealth.  By  ex- 
isting statutes,  there  are  four  crimes  punishable 
wilh  death:  treason,  murder,  rape,  and  burning  a 
dwelling  house  in  the  night  time. 

If  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  a law 
is,  in  the  public  opinion,  too  severe,  two  conse- 
quences will  manifest  themselves  in  its  administra- 
tion. First,  a difficulty  in  procuring  convictions; 
and  secondly,  if  convictions  take  place,  the  pardon- 
ing power  will  be  strongly  urged  to  interpose  and 
mitigate  the  punishment.  Wise  and  judicious  legis- 
lators should  endeavor  to  avoid  both  of  these  conse- 
quences. They  are  grave  and  serious  evils  For  a 
jury  to  hesitate  to  find  a fact,  because,  by  such  find- 
ing, too  heavy  a blow,  in  their  opinion,  will  fall  upon 
the  head  of  a fellow  being,  against  whom  it  should 
be  found,  would  tend  to  weaken  the  public  confi- 
dence in  that  imporlant  and  sacred  tribunal.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  judicial 
proceedings,  must  be  aware  that  such  cases  do 
sometimes  occur.  As  a general  rule,  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  and  unauthorized  exercise  of  the  pardon- 
ing power,  for  an  executive  magistrate  to  interpose 
and  arrest  the  execution  of  law,  because  in  his  opi- 
nion its  penalty  was  too  severe.  But  in  a case  where 
the  expression  of  a strong  public  sentiment  should 
speak  out,  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  as  to 
the  rigor  of  the  punishment,  there  is  danger  that  the 
pressure  might  be  too  powerful  for  a kind  hearted 
though  upright  magistrate  to  resist.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious, that  at  this  day  the  inclination  of  the  public 
mind  is  in  favor  of  the  diminution  of  the  seventy  of 
punishment. 

So  far  as  legislation  can  prevent  it,  the  commis- 
sion of  a greater  offence  should  never  be  presented 
to  tbe  mind  ol  a criminal,  as  a means  of  avoiding 
detection  in  the  commission  of  a lesser  one.  In  re- 
ducing the  penalty  for  robbery  of  the  person,  and 
for  breaking  and  entering  a dwelling  hou.  e in  the 
night  time,  (the  burglar  being  armed,)  from  death  to 
confinement  in  the  state  prison,  1 apprehend  our  own 
legislature  were  influenced,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
by  this  piinciple.  I aui  persuaded  they  acted  wise- 
ly in  so  duing. 

In  a sister  state,  where  such  a change  has  taken 
place  in  the  law  applicable  to  robbery,  it  is  said, 
that,  while  the  number  of  murders  has  diminished, 
the  number  of  robberies  has  not  increased.  In  one 
of  the  counties  of  our  own  commonwealth,  within 
the  last  year,  a person  has  been  executed,  who  hail 
committed,  under  the  most  aggravated  circum- 
stances, the  double  crime  of  rape  and  murder. 

In  another  ol  our  counties,  a man  was  hung,  se- 
veral years  ago,  for  the  murder  of  a female  whom 
he  had  first  violated.  In  the  confession  of  his  crime, 

1 am  inlurmed,  he  declared,  that  the  thought  of 
committing  murder  did  not  enter  his  mind  until  after 
the  perpetration  ol  the  first  offence,  when  the  poor 
victim  told  lum  he  would  have  to  be  hung  for  what 
he  had  done.  He  said,  it  then  instantly  occurred  to 
h in,  that  the  only  hope  ol'  escaping  detection  and 
death,  was  to  put  the  witness  of  his  guilt  out  of  the 
way  . With  the  desperate  hope  of  saving  his  own 
life,  he  seized  a club,  followed  and  killed  the  wrong- 
ed and  flying  female.  How  many  such  cases  there 
may  have  been,  Omniscience  alone  can  tell.  If  a 
single  one  has  been  known  to  exist,  does  not  that: 
one  lurnish  a sufficient  reason  for  removing  the 
temptation  for  its  repetition?  I recommend  to  your 
calm  consideration  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
number  ol  capital  ofiences  now  -existing  in  Ibis  com- 
monwealth. In  the  case  of  murder,  much  reflec- 
tion has  convinced  me  of  the  propriety  of  making 
degrees  of  guilt  in  that  crime.  Whilst  the  penalty 
of  death  shall  remain  against  the  willul  and  deliber- 
ate murderer  in  the  first  degree;  murder  in  tbe  se- 
cond degree,  committed  under  circcmstances  of  mi- 
tigation, should  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the 
stale  prison  during  life. 


[lunatic  hospital.] 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  stale  lu- 
natic hospital,  at  Worcester,  will  be  laid  before  y ou, 
giving  “a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  hospital, 
and  all  its  concerns, ” in  compliance  with  the  law 
creating  that  noble  institution.  Since  the  last  re- 
port, the  two  new  wings  to  the  building  have  been 
completed.  By  these  additional  edifices,  accommo- 
dations are  furnished  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
more  patients  than  could  be  accommodated  before. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates,  at  this  time,  is 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty.  The  arrangements, 
order,  neatness,  and  general  management  of  the  in- 
stitution, are  admirable.  It  fully  maintains  its  high 
character,  as  an  asylum,  erected  by  the  mumitioence 
of  the  state,  for  the  reception  of  that  unfortunate 
class  of  our  fellow  beings,  who,  by  the  Providence 
of  God,  are  bereft  of  their  reason.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  benevolent  and  accomplished  su- 
perintendent, whose  valuable  services  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  institution  from  the  commencement  of 
its  operations,  the  sufferings  of  all  the  patients  are 
greatly  allevfated,  and  a good  proportion  of  them, 
restored  to  health  and  reason,  with  joy  ful  and  grateful 
hearts  are  given  back  to  their  families  arid  friends. 

Every  philanthropist,  and  every  lover  of  his  slate, 
must,  feel  gratified  that  6Ueh  an  institution  has  been 
established  and  sustained  within  its  limits. 

[the  blind.] 

The  liberal  appropriations  annually  made  by  .the 
legislature,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  furnish  the  means  of  imparting  the  trea- 
sures of  instruction  and  knowledge  to  many  children, 
whose  indigence  would  forever  shut  them  out  from 
those  blessings,  but  for  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  their  behalf.  The  benefactors  of  those 
institutions,  where  these  classes  of  children  are  re- 
ceived arid  taught,  and  those  generous  and  kind- 
hearted  instructors  who  devote  their  lives  to  their 
service,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
mankind. 

You  will  be  informed  of  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  the  militia  and  arms  of  the  commonwealth, 
by  the  report  of  the  adjutant  general,  which  will  be 
laid  before  you  in  due  time. 

[education] 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  now  amounts  to 
$810,493  00.  The  annual  interest  of  this  fund  is 
distributed  among  the  towns  for  the  benefit  of  com 
mon  schools.  The  past  year,  the  towns  raised,  for 
the  support  of  common  schools,  $576,556  02,  being 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $23,000. — 
The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  in  his  re 
port  for  the  present  year,  slates  that  the  amount 
raised  by  towns  in  various  ways,  “for  common 
schools,  will  exceed  one  dollar  apiece  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  state.”  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  expend  annually,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  more  than  a million  of  dollars.  The 
returns  from  the  towns,  for  1844  5,  show  the  number 
of  scholars  in  the  state,  between  the  ages  ef  four 
and  sixteen  years,  to  be  194.984.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  public  schools  is  3382.  Incorporated  acade 
lines,  66;  un.ncorporated  academies,  private  schools, 
and  schools  kept  to  prolong  public  schools,  1167; 
making  schools  of  all  kinds,  4615.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  including  winter  and 
summer,  is  7267  Of  these,  2523  are  females,  and 
4774  males.  These  returns  also  show  sevetal  im- 
provements gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education. — 
The  secretary  say«  “the  average  length  of  the 
schools  has  increased  a full  mouth  each.”  The 
number  of  schools  kept  through  the  year  has  also  in- 
creased. Whilst  there  is  a gradual  improvement  in 
the  average  attendance,  the  irregularity  in  that  re- 
spect continues  to  be  a serious  evil.  When  the  state 
furnishes  the  means  for  schooling  all  its  children, 
and  those  children  or  their  parents,  neglect  to  im- 
prove those  means,  the  funds  of  the  state  are  noi 
only  wasted  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  improv- 
ed, but  the  absent  children  are  grossly  wronged,  and 
the  public  defrauded  of  the  benefits  which  would  re- 
sult from  their  education.  Liberty,  without  intelli- 
gence, cannot  be  properly  appreciated,  or  long  pre- 
served. Our  district  school  houses  are  the  moral 
and  intellectual  laboratories,  where,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  state,  and  tne  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, the  minds  and  characters  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, as  they  succeed  each  other,  are  to  be  fitted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  for  performing 
the  high  duties  of  freemen,  or  their  neglect  is  to  sink 
those  generations  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  whether 
they  continue  to  live  under  the  name  of  liberty  or 
not.  No  expedient  should  be  left  untried,  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  can  suggest,  or  the  vigi- 
lance of  school  committees,  or  other  citizens  invent, 
to  fill  our  school  houses,  and  give  to  every  child  the 
benefit  ol  the  liberal  and  free  provisions  made  for 
him.  To  perfect  our  system  of  common  schools, 
higher  qualifies lious  in  teachers,  more  permanency 


in  their  employment,  and  better  wages  for  their  ser- 
vices, are  demanded.  These  are  subjects  which,  in 
your  parental  care  for  the  present  and  future  chil- 
dren of  the  commonwealth,  you  cannot  with  safety 
overlook.  I am  happy  to  believe  that  at  this  lime 
there  exists- among  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  this 
slate,  a truer  estimate  of  the  dignity  and  magnitude 
of  their  employment,  and  more  zeal  to  fit  themselves 
for  it,  than  has  ever  h fore  existed.  The  Normal 
schools  begin  to  make  themselves  beneficially  felt  in 
this  respect,  in  those  parts  of  the  state  where  they 
have  been  longest  in  operation.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  a new  element  has  been  introduced,  calcu- 
lated lo  awaken  a new  interest  among  instructers  of 
youth.  I allude  to  Teacher’s  Institutes.  At  these 
meetings,  those  persons  who  are,  or  who  expect  to  be 
teachers,  assemble  together,  and  spend  their  lime  in 
taking  lessons,  and  hearing  lectures  from  experienced 
and  accomplished  masters,  on  those  subjects  which 
are  connected  with  school  teaching.  These  meet- 
I ings  have  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  the 
! state  of  New  York,  and  have  been  attended  with 
signal  success.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  ex- 
periment hne,  a distinguished  and  patriotic  citizen 
! of  Boston,  u ho.  a few  years  since,  gave  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  Normal 
schools,  with  the  same  spirit  of  liberality,  offered  a 
j thousand  dollars  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
experiment.  Under  the  direction  arid  personal  su- 
perintendence of  the  enlightened  arid  persevering 
secretary  of  the  buard  of  education,  four  Inst itutes 
were  assembled  in  different  sections  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  every  instance,  the  result  was  most  satis- 
factory and  auspicious.  1 had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  exercises  and  proceedings  of  one  of  those 
interesting  assemblages.  The  lessons  am)  lectures 
of  those  who  conducted  the  Institute  were  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive.  The  punctuality,  atten- 
tion, improvement,  and  entire  devotion  to  the  great 
purpose  for  which  they  came  together,  on  the  part 
of  t fie  members,  tvere  worthy  of  all  praise.  I hope, 
before  another  year,  some  plan  may  be  matured,  by 
which  all  the  teachers  in  the  slate  may  be  able  to 
participate  in  those  institutions.  May  not  some 
legislative  aid  and  encouragement  be  given  to  a mea- 
sure which  looks  entirely  to  the  increased  qualifica- 
tions ol  teachers,  and  the  improvement  of  common 
schools?  I commend  this  great  subject,  which  in- 
volves the  character  and  destiny  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  all  its  branches,  and  with  all  its  interests, 
to  your  wise  deliberations. 

The  statute  of  distributions,  and  our  admirable 
system  of  popular  education,  must  ever  be  among 
the  most  efficient  instruments  of  preserving  to  the 
people  ttieir  cherished  institutions  and  liberty  itself. 
The  first,  at  once  the  voice  of  true  affection  and  tbe 
dictate  of  equity  and  justice,  distributes  equally 
among  kindred  of  the  same  degree,  tbe  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  ancestor.  By  the  munificent  opera- 
tions of  the  other,  the  treasures  of  education  and 
knowledge  are  alike  distributed  among  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  state,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  so  far  as  the  means  of  intelligence  and 
mental  cultivation  are  concerned,  begin  life  upon 
equal  terms.  Under  this  just  and  beautiful  system, 
which  began  with  the  pilgrims,  the  history  of  our 
people  thus  far  shows,  that,  in  the  higher  and  better 
pursuits  of  life,  the  children  of  the  poor  have  been 
successful,  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  rich. 

In  two  former  communications  to  the  legislature, 
l recommended  the  propriety  of  making  theirsessions 
as  short  as  the  public  business  would  permit.  I 
cannot  forbear  lo  renew  that  recommendation  to 
you.  At  a time  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  repose, 
when  there  are  no  agitating  questions  to  prolong 
your  deliberations,  it  seems  to  me  that  a short  ses- 
sion, as  a matter  of  economy,  as  well  as  an  exaui 
pie  to  those  who  shall  come  after  you,  will  be  of 
great  public  use,  and  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
our  constituents. 

The  legit. mate  objec1  and  end  of  all  good  govern- 
ment and  right  legislation,  is,  to  give  protection  to 
property,  salety  to  the  person  and  reputation,  lo  se- 
cure to  labor  a fair  reward,  and  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition 
of  man. 

When  legislators  lose  sight  of  these  beneficent 
purposes  for  which  they  are  clothed  with  power, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  mere  party 
or  partial  considerations,  they  pervert  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them,  degrade  their  true  dignity,  and  do 
great  injustice  to  those  who  have  given  them  their 
confidence. 

Let  ns  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  as- 
signed us.  Strictly  observing  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  which  we  are  sworn  to  support,  and 
looking  for  aid  arid  direction  to  Him  who  gives  wis- 
dom to  those  vho  sincerely  ask  it,  let  us  do  all  in 
our  power  to  promote  the  lasting  prosperity  of  our 
commonwealth. 
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misckIj1iA.n  sjoit  s. 


Turkish  Declaration  of  War.  The  following 
curious  declaration  of  war,  was  issued  in  1663,  by 
•Mahomet  IV.  against  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many:— 

“By  the  grace  of  God,  the  great  God  in  Heaven, 
We  Molo  Mahomet  god  of  (he  earth,  renowned  and 
powerful  Emperor  of  Babylon  and  Judea,  from  the 
rising  to  the  selling  of  the  sun,  king  of  earthly  kings, 
mighty  ruler  of  Arabia  and  Mauritania,  born  tri- 
umphant sovereign  of  Jerusalem  possessor  of  the 
tomb  of  Christ  the  crucified,  declare  to  thee,  Emper- 
or of  Germany,  to  thee,  king  of  Poland,  and  to  all 
the  chiefs  of  thy  land,  as  well  as  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  his  cardinals  and  bishops, -that  We  are  resolv 
ed  to  attack  thee  with  13  kings,  1,300,000  men  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  with  Turkish  courage,  cour- 
age unknown  to  thee  and  thine.  We  will  visit  thee 
in  Vienna  thy  capital,  and  pursue  thee  and  the  King 
of  Poland  and  all  thy  allies,  sword  in  hand,  burning, 
plundering,  murdering,  and  destroying  thy  country 
and  subjects.  As  for  thee,  thou  shall  suffer  the  most 
horrible  death  that  can  be  imagined.  As  thy  gov- 
ernment is  weak  and  cruel  even  among  Christians, 
we  will  wrest  from  thee,  with  fire  and  sword,  thy 
Empire  and  Kingdom,  and  likewise  overthrow  and 
annihilate  the  See  of  Rome  and  its  triple  crown. 

“This,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Poland, 
is  our  declaration  to  thee  and  to  all  thy  dependents; 
and  We  moreover  inform  thee,  that  these  words  will 
speedily  be  followed  by  deeds,  for  which  thou  hast 
to  hold  thyself  in  readiness. 

“Given  in  Our  powerful  city  Stamboul,  contain- 
ing 1659  streets,  90  hospitals,  1000  public  baths, 
997  fountains,  190  markets,  115  stables  for  mules, 
480  inns  for  foreigners,  1652 great  and  small  schools, 
4122  mosques  and  churches.  This  great  and  power- 
ful city  is  four  German  miles  in  circumference,  and 
on  its  walls  are  360  strong  towers.  Our  ancestors 
wrested  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Christians  whose 
wives  and  children  were  murdered  before  their 
eyes.  Thus  will  We  treat  thee  and  all  Christians,  to 
prove  our  hatred  and  disdain. 

“Given  in  the  25th  year  of  Our  age  and  the  7th  of 
our  potent  reign. 

(Signed)  “MOLO  MAHOMET.” 

Bocchieri  Water.  Amongst  the  wonders  and 
inventions  witnessed  by  the  editor  of  the  Courier  ties 
Eto.ts  Unis,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Paris,  he  relates 
the  following: 

“The  second  experiment  I witnessed  was  to  esta- 
blish the  marvellous  effect  of  the  Bocchieri  water. 
This  v/ater,  called  after  the  Neapolitan  chymist  who 
invented  it,  and  who  retains  the  secret  of  its  prepa- 
ration, has  caused  a sort  of  revolution  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  Every  one  knows  the  comparative  in- 
ability of  surgery  to  arrest  sudden  hemorrhages,  es- 
pecially of  the  arteries — injuries  to  which  are  so 
rapid  in  their  consequences  that  the  patient  is  often 
dying  before  the  usual  remedies  can  be  applied. — 
M.  Bocchieri'  has  obviated  this  difficulty.  In  the 
experiment  which  I witnessed,  two  operators  divided 
the  carotid  artery  of  two  sheep.  The  one  was  im- 
mediately put  into  the  hands  of  surgeons  to  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  best  methods  known  to  science 
— the  other  was  treated  with  the  Bocchieri  water.— 
The  animal  treated  secundum  artem,  or  scientifically, 
died  of  the  hemorrhage — the  other,  dressed  with 
this  marvellous  water,  was  running  about  and  eating 
twenty  minutes  afterwards!  This  caused  the  famous 
LisJ'ranc  to  exclaim,  “Gentlemen  here  is  a result 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — here  is 
death  and  there  is  life." 

“When  the  lint  which  had  been  steeped  in  this 
water,  was  removed,  the  wound  was  found  perfectly 
dry  and  free  from  any  tinge  of  blood.  The  doctors 
struck  with  this,  cause  the  animal  to  be  killed,  and 
on  dissecting  to  the  artery  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  scar,  but  an  actaal  production  of  the  vessel, 
thus  seeming  to  prove  that  by  its  action  on  the  fibrine 
of  the  blood,  it  produced  a new  organization  of  the 
tissue. 

“M.  Bizet  has  ascertained  that  in  the  different 
slaughter  houses  of  Paris,  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
1845  cases  of  severe  cuts  sustained  by  the  butcher 
boys,  had  been  cured  by  this  water  in  an  average  of 
2U  minutes  each. 

“Other  extraordinary  cures  have  been  affected  by 
it,  especially  in  checking  spitting  of  blood,  which  is 
now  under  the  control  of  the  physicians — and  ex 
ternal  wounds  may  be  cured  by  it,  almost  with  the 
watch  in  hand. 

“M.  Gailiardet  adds  that  the  experiments  he  wit- 
nessed were  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  in  Paris,  with  a view  to  the 
introduction  of  this  remedy  into  the  military  hos- 
pitals.” 


New  York  papers  say  that  Dr.  Mott,  of  N.  Y. 
pronounces  it  to  be  all  a humbug. 

M.  Gailiardet  rejoins  in  an  article,  asserting  that 
Dr.  Mott  was  himself  the  bearer  of  this  water  to 
this  country,  and  that  recent  experiments  have  con- 
firmed its  efficacy.  A fair  fight  now  with  the  fa- 
j cully. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  have  first  given  the  editor’s 
account  of  what  he  witnesseed  of  the  operations  of 
the, — 

Guillotine.  The  first  experiment  was  in  order  to 
resolve  the  much  mooted  question,  whether  percep- 
tion is  extinguished  by  decapitation.  Accordingly 
several  sheep  and  calves  being  brought  out,  the  head 
of  each  was  struck  off  at  a single  blow — a lighied 
candle  was  then  held  before  the  eyes,  which,  horri- 
ble to  say,  contracted  and  were  agitated  two  minutes 
after  the  decapitation!  It  is  horrible  to  think,  as  a 
possible  thing,  that  a human  being  guillotined,  may 
think  and  feel  two  minutes  after  the  head  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body — minutes  that  would  be  ages  of 
unspeakable  agonies-.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the 
sensation  which  thus  survives  is  purely  animal,  and 
that  intelligence  and  unconsciousness  are  annihilated 
by  the  blow  that  separates  the  head.  But  it  is  hor- 
rible that  there  should  be  room  even  for  a doubt  on 
this  point,  and  that  it  should  he  seriously  a matter  of 
question  among  some  of  the  learned. 

“It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  was  foreseen  by  Guillotin,  the  learned  philan- 
thropist, whom  science  and  humanity  have  so  un- 
worthily rewarded,  in  giving  his  name  to  the  instru- 
ment he  invented.  M.  Bizet  possesses  a model  de- 
signed by  Guillotin  himself,  in  which  above  the  fatal 
circle  into  which  is  thrust  the  neck  ol  the  victim,  is 
a heavy  hammer,  which,  in  its  descent,  strikes  the 
head  at  the  same  moment  it  is  separated  by  the  axe 
from  the  body,  and  thus  stuns  it  into  unconscious- 
ness. The  machine  has  been  used  in  France  with- 
out this  accessory  of  provident  humanity,  because, 
perhaps  the  revoluiionary  tribunal  deemed  it  too 
complicated  for  their  expeditious  operations.  Now 
this  precaution  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Atmospheric  railways.  The  accounts  from  Eng- 
laud  constantly  inform  us  of  new  experiments  in  this 
kind  of  the  railways  improvement,  as  well  as  of  an  in- 
creasing confidence  in  its  superiority  over  the  comm  m 
or  locomotive  system.  It  seems  that  one  Atmospheric 
railway,  52  miles  in  length,  is  now  constructing,  which 
will  affbrda  desirabie  opportunity  to  determine.  Most 
or  all  the  lines  hitherto  completed,  are  quite  short. 

The  last  No.  of  ihe  rail  road  journal  says:  — 

VVe  find  in  our  London  journals  or  .recent  dates,  des- 
criptions, with  illustrations,  of  six  different  plans,  viz: 
Clegg  and  Samuda's  Nickel's , Pilbrow's,  Mallet's , Ja- 
lien  and  Vallerio's,  and  Pinkus,  improved.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Pinkus,  an  American,  formerly  resident  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  the  original  inventor  of  the  system,  and 
that  those  now  in  use,  and  most  of  the  numerous  other 
plans  proposed,  are  modifications  of  his  original  plan, 
whilst  he  has  himself  made  much  greater  improvements 
upon  that  plan  than  any  other  person  who  has  given  at 
tendon  to  the  subject,  as  his  present  plan  dispenses  with 
one  of  the  main  tubes,  and  yet  allows  the  working  of  a 
double  track,  trains  runing  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  time. 

A deception  of  the  plan  of  Clegg  and  Samuda,  with 
illustrations,  estimates  of  construction  and  working,  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  investigation  before  the  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  was  published  iu  the  railread  jour- 
nal (or  August  and  September,  1844.  Since  then  several 
new  lines  have  been  authorized  upon  this  plan,  and  the 
work  has  been  progressing  gradually  upon  them;  and 
live  miles  have  been  put  in  successful  operation  on  the 
Croydon  and  Epsom  line,  on  which  the  movement  is  of- 
ten at  the  rate  of  40  to  50,  and  sometimes  even  70  miles 
an  hour.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pel iments  upon  this  line,  that  the  works  on  other  lines 
are  urged  forward  with  great  spirit,  and  a portion  of  the 
South  Devon  atmospheric  railway,  which  is  lo  be  52 
miles  long,  will  soon  be  completed;  and  then  we  shall 
have  additional  means  of  testing  its  utility. 

There  is,  we  believe,  at  this  time,  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  atm  ispheric  railway  in  the  course  of 
construction  in  England,  and  they  are  also  making  ex- 
periments, vve  understand,  upon  it  in  France,  Hamburg, 
and  in  Austria;  so  ihutwe  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  to 
have  it  thoroughly  tested,  without  incurring  any  expense 
ourselves.  When  the  system  shall  have  been  brought 
to  u high  state  of  improvement  in  Europe,  we  will  in  this 
country  give  it  the  ‘•finishing  touch,”  and  then  bring  it 
into  use  upon  some  rough  grades  and  undulating 
lines. 

The  Width  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  St.  Louis, 
during  its  low  stage  in  the  beginning  of  Iasi  month,  was 
ascertained  to  be  4,10  ) feet.  From  the  foot  ol  Pine  street 
to  Bloody  Island,  2,109  feet,  across  the  Island,  800  feet, 
from  the  Island  to  the  Illinois  shore,  1,200  feet;  being 
three-quarters  ol  a mile  and  forty-six  yards  from  shore  to 
shore. 

The  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati,  amounted  last  year  to 
$187,428  14. 


Mission  to  China.  The  President  has  sent  in  to  Con- 
gress a statement  (made  out  by  the  secretary  of  state)  of 
the  expenses  of  the  mission  to  China,  it  is  as  follows: 
The  amount  appropriated  by  ttie  act  of  3d 
March,  1843,  was  $40,000  00 

The  amount  paid  Mr.  Cushing,  the  Com- 
missioner, for  outfit,  salary,  contingencies,  loss 
on  exchange,  and  return  allowances,  equal  to 
six  months’ salary,  was  $32,434  33 

The  amount  paid  Mr.  Webster  secretary  to 
the  mission  $7,000  00 

$39,934  33 

The  accounts  have  not  been  finally  settled 
and  Mr.  Cushing  claims  further  allowances  $893  26 

Mr.  Webster  claims  1,994  64 

American  Prints.  While  recently  in  the  thriving 
village  of  Fall  River  Mass.,  we  learned  with  pleasure 
that  our  American  printed  goods  or  calicoes  are  no  lon- 
ger mere  copies  of  European  patterns.  In  passing 
through  the  extensive  “American  print  works’  in  that 
place,  we  found  a little  army  of  engravers,  printers, 
<fcc.  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  prints  in  good  part 
from  original  designs,  and  such  we  understand  to  be  the 
case  at  other  print  works  throughout  the  country. — 
There  has  neen  great  improvement  effected  in  the  qua- 
lity of  our  fabrics  within  the  last  two  years,  as  any  one 
may  see  by  compa  ing  the  best  American  prints  now 
with  the  best  of  a few  yeai  s since.  We  have  before  us 
specimens  of  the  goods  of  the  American  print  works 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  Foreign  fabric. 
If  it  were  but  possible  to  make  our  shopping  ladies 
know  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  > elative  value  of  A- 
mericau  and  European  fabrics,  protective  duties  could 
be  less  disastrously  dispensed  with. 

[TV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Statistics.  Population. — We  have  returns  from  six  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  of  the  census  taken  by  them  re- 
spectively during  the  year  1845: — These  compared  with 
the  United  States  census  ot  1840  as  follows: 


Slates. 

1840. 

1845. 

New  York 

2,428,921 

2,601,374 

Ohio 

1,519.467 

1,732,832 

Alabama 

590,796 

624,827 

Indiana 

685,166 

850,000 

IllitlO  is 

476. 1S3 

700,000 

Michigan 

212,267 

300,000 

Six  States 

5,913,460 

6,80.9,033 

5,913,460 

Increase  in  five  years 

835,573 

According  to  this  ratio  of  increase  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  Union  at  present  would  be  about  twenty 
millions. 


Peach  trade  of  Delaware.  Major  Re)  bold  and  four 
of  his  sons,  sent  off  in  one  day  5,420  (five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty)  baskets  of  peaches,  and  up  to 
the  1st  of  September,  Major  R.  had  from  .his  own  or- 
chards sent  off  16,000  baskets.  By  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, tlte  several  members  of  Major  R.’s  family  had  sent 
away  upwards  of  50,0u0  baskeis.’’ 
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Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  canal  trade.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American  furnishes  the 
following  statement: 

Amount  of  Merchandize  transmitted  upwards — dur- 
ing the  year  1845. 


Dry  Goods,  Groceries, 
Herdware,  Queensware, 

■ Liquors,  Oil,  Tobacco, 
Drugs,  Leads,  Hides, 
Tin,  Steel,  Copper,  &c. 
lbs.  15,693,553 

Coffee,  lbs.  1,850,376 

Grindstones,  lbs.  72.450 

Marble,  do  256,118 

Bricks,  do  1,279,752 

Castings,  do  174,776 

Hemp,  do  79,897 

Glass,  do  56,026 

Iron,  do  370,814 

Burr  Blocks  and 
Mill  Stones,  lbs.  88,535 
Bacon  & Pork,  do  211,040 
Cotton,  lbs.  14,250 


German  Clay,  lbs.  74,200 


Bone  Dust  and 
Guano  bbs.  153,183 

Sundries,  do  266,606 

Coal,  do  215,600 

Ashes,  do  460,000 

Soapstone  do  291,680 

Wheat,  bus.  14,920 

Fish,  bbls.  14,444 

Ale,  do  341 

Tar,  Rosin  and 
Pitch,  bbls.  53S 

Nails,  kegs,  1,372 

Salt,  bus.  131,008 

Plaster,  tons  9,298 

Emigrants,  No.  59 


Boats  cleared,  No.  4,018 


Tonnage  received  at  Havre  de  Grace  from  intermediate 
points  on  the  canal  between  Havre  de  Grace  and 
Wrighlsville: 


Iron  char)  lbs 

1,32-7,198 

Iron  (pig)  do 

2,922,210 

Iron  (blooms) 

do 

300,491 

Steel 

do 

247,509 

Slate 

do 

1,832,700 

Bark  (ground 

do 

503,409 

Sumac 

do 

165,198 

Stone  (dres’d) 

1 do. 

266.800 

Asbestos 

do 

1,600 

Limestone 

do 

120.000 

Soapstone  lbs.  3,700 

Sundries  do  103,894 

Corn  meal  do  65,1.96 

Flour,  bbls.  9,361 

Whiskey,  do  81 

Corn,  bus.  3,328 

Boards  (pine)  feet  554,357 
Timber,  cubic  do  39,321 
Wood,  cords  783 

Bark,  do  . 166 
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Lord  John  Russell  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  A very  remarkable  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell 
to  the  electors  of  London,  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  26th  Nov.  His  Lordship  applies  himself 
to  two  questions —first,  the  disease  of  the  potato  crops, 
which,  he  says,  seriously  affects  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  is  committing  fearful  ravages  in  Ireland; 
and  next  the  defects  in  the  present  corn  law.  With  re- 
ference to  the  corn  law  he  says: — “I  confess  that  on  the 
general  subject  my  views  have,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  undergone  a great  alteration.  I used  to  be  of 
opinion  that  corn  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rules 
ot  political  economy;  but  observation  and  experience 
have  convinced  me  that  we  ou^ht  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
terference with  the  supply  of  food.  Neither  a govern 
mem  nor  a legislature  can  ever  regulate  the  corn  mar- 
ket with  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  entire  freedom 
of  sale  and  purchase  are  sure  of  themselves  to  pro- 
duce. ****** 

Let  us,  then,  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a system  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  ot  commerce,  the  bane 
of  agriculture,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and 
crime  among  the  people.  The  government  appear  to  be 
waiting  for  some  excuse  to  give  up  the  present  com  law. 
Let  the  people,  by  petition,  by  addr.ss,  by  remonstrance, 
afford  them  tile  excuse  they  seek.  Let  the  ministry  pro- 
pose such  a revision  of  the  taxes  as  in  their  opinion  may 
render  the  public  burthen  more  joint  and  more  equal;  let 
them  add  any  other  provisions  which  caution  and  even 
scrupulous  forbearance  may  suggest,  but  let  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  the  main  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people  be  re- 
quired, in  plain  terms  as  useful  to  all  great  interests,  and 
indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  nation.’’ 

Lord  Morpeth’s  Accession  to  the  anti  corn  law 
league.  A large  meeting  of  ihe  free  traders  of  Leeds 
and  its  neighborhood  was  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Luccock.  the  Mayor,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Bright  addressed  the  assemblage,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  following  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Baines.  Jun.,  “Castle  Howard,  Nov.  24.  1845. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Baines — I perceive  that  you  are  about  j 
to  have  a meeting  at  Leeds,  to  promote  the  qualification 
of  electors,  with  a view  to  further  the  objects  of  the  ami 
corn  law  league. 

“You  will  probably  remember  being  present  upon  an 
occasion  when,  amidst  very  strong  surrounding  induce- 
ments, 1 forebore  Irom  pledging  myself  to  the  entire  ex 
tent  of  those  objects.  All  that  has  since  intervened — all 
especially  that  is  now  occurring — a fellow  feeling  with 
my  old  triends  in  the  Riding,  (although  I less  than  ever 
anticipate  any  probable  renewal  of  a political  connection 
between  us,)  and  a sense  of  what  has  been  effected  by 
the  anti  corn  law  league  to  advance  their  great  end — a- 
like  combine  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  doubt  or  reserve 
on  my  own  part,  and  I write  tins  w ithout  concert  or  con- 
sultation with  any  one  else. 

“The  contribution  1 enclose  for  your  immediate  pur- 
pose is  of  very  trifling  amount;  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
foresee  what  calls  may  not  be  made  upon  any  of  us  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year;  but  1 wish  to  record,  in 
the  most  emphatic  way  I can,  my  conviction  that  the 
time  is  to  come  for  a final  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and 
my  protest  against  the  continued  inaction  of  the  state  in 
the  present  emergency.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr. 
Baines,  yours  very  faithfully.  ‘'MORPETH. 

“Edward  Baines,  Jun.  Esq. 

Mr.  Cobden  remarked  that  the  £5  just  sent  by  Lord 
Morpeth  was  worth  any  £5000  t li  t had  previously  been 
sent  to  the  League;  and  he  predicted  that  the  adhesion 
of  his  Lordship  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  would  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ministry  and  the  corn  law 
monopolists.  

The  Wheat  Crop  of  1845.  ,We  have  inserted  several 
estimates  from  different  authorities  of  the  amount  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  of  the  year  1S45. 
The  one  which  approached  nearest  to  an  official  estima- 
te, assumed  125  millions,  as  the  total  product.  Out- 
estimate,  as  given  three  weeks  since,  was  120  millions  of 
bushels.  Several  estimates,  have  reached  since,  as  well 
as  some  before  we  made  that  estimate,  in  which  we  find 
the  quantity  placed  as  low  as  105  millions  of  bushels. 
How  much  of  all  this  has  to  be  mere  matter  of  conjee-! 
ture,  and  when  left  to  that,  the  wide  difference  between  I 
one  man’s  guess  and  another’s  may  be  interred  from  the  I 
single  instance  of  the  crop  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
which  we  find  estimated  as  high  as  twelve  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  Buffalo  Advertiser  whose  fami- 
liarity with  the  statistics  product  and  trade  of  the  same 
region  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  places  the-  crop  of 
that  state  at  only  six  millions  oi  bushels.  Our  estimate 
was  seven  millions  for  Michigan.  The  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  paper  says,  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  average 
increase  in  our  crop  of  grain,  has  not  exceeded,  but 
rather  fallen  below,  the  anneal  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion. “In  other  words  we  have  exported  less  Hour  and 
wheat  per  capita  within  the  last  15  years,  than  in  the 
preceding  15  years.  A;  this  ratio  105,000,000  bushels  is 
a liberal  allowance  for  the  crop  of  1S45  ’’  The  error  in 
this  conclusion  in  our  opinion  is,  that  the  Advertiser 
assumes  the  crop  of  1845  as  being  hut  an  average  crop 
— We  are  pc-ruaded  that  the  wheal  crop  of  the  year 
1845  in  the  United  States  exceeded  an  average  very  con- 
siderable. — 

Sugar  Crop  of  Louisiana.  We  find  the  folio -ring 
article  in  a late  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Bte. 

“We  have  just  returned  front  a visit  to  a number  of 
Sugar  Plantations  in  several  parishes  on  the  coast  and 
are  truly  sorry  to  observe  the  gloomy  prospect  of  the 
crop,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  backwardness 
of  the  season,  and  the  recent  severe  cold  weather. — 


As  far  as  we  could  learn,  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
cane  had  been  cut  before  the  cold  weather  set  in. — 
The  planters  immediately  set  all  their  force  to  work 
in  cutting  and  winnowing  the  remainder,  which  was 
completely  frozen;  working  night  and  day  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

During  our  trip  we  met  with  a gentleman  who  has  re- 
cently visited  almost  every  planiation  in  the  Sugar  dis- 
trict, and  who  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  prospect  lor  the  coming 
crop.  He  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  planters  had  escaped 
the  late  cjld  spell  the  increased  crop  in  the  interior  pa- 
rishes would  have  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  tile 
crop  on  the  coast.  In  the  year  1844  the  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  190,000  hogsheads.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
crop  this  year  will  fall  short  about  36,000  hogsheads  in 
the  following  parishes  viz. 


East  Baton  Rouge,  (short)  1,000  hhds. 

West  Baton  Rouge,  “ 

1.000  “ 

Iberville,  “ 

4,000  “ 

St.  Martin,  “ 

1,000  “ 

Ascension,  “ 

5,000  “ 

St  James, 

3 000  “ 

St.  John  Baptist,  “ 

2.0U0  “ 

Si.  Charles, 

4,000  “ 

Jefferson, 

3,000  “ 

St.  Bernard,  “ 

1.500  « 

Plaquemines,  “ 

Assumption,  “ 

2,000  “ 

3,000  “ 

Lafourche  Interior,  “ 

2,500  “ 

Terrebonne,  “ 

2,000  “ 

St.  Mary,  “ 

1,000  “ 
36,000  “ 

Crop  of  1844, 

190,000  hhds 

Falling  ofi  of  crop  ot  1845  36, out)  “ 

Estimated  crop  of  1845, 

156,000 

Another  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Bee -contains  a 
communication  f-rom  P.  A Champomier  Esq.  correcting 
and  elucidating  former  statements  which  he  hod  com- 
municated relative  to  this  subject  and  from  which  we 
have  heretofore  made  extracts.  Of  course  the  correc- 
tions ate  entitled  to  insertion.  Mr  C writes  on  the  24th 
November  1S45. 

Progress  of  the  Sugar  Business.  When  I published 
my  last  statement  of  the  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  for 
the  rear  1844 — ’5,  I had  only  in  view  the  one  object,  of 
obtaining  the  correct  details  of  the  crop,  in  which  I suc- 
ceeded to  my  entire  satisfaction;  but  I gave  little  or  no 
attention  toother  points  connected  with  the  actual  con- 
d tion  and  future  prospects  of  the  culture  of  cane-  ft 
was  not  until  I was  making  up  for  publication  the  details 
I had  collected  as  to  the  crop,  that  it  occurred  to  me  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  two  points  ol  the  number  of 
proprietors  of  the  existing  plantations,  and  the  probablp 
number  of  new  ones  then  just  opened,  or  opening;  both 
of  which  I was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
compelled  to  do  by  a rough  and  vague  estimate,  princi- 
pally founded  on  information  obtained  from  others. 

Since  then,  however,  I have  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  both  these  points,  and  having  found  by  par- 
ticular investigation  that  my  previous  estimates  were 
very  erroneous,  I deem  it  a’duty  to  correct  the  errors,  par- 
ticularly as  my  publication  has  been  extensively  referred 
to,  and  quoted  as  authority  through  the  Union.  For  the 
then  existing  762  plantation,  I estimated  there  were  900 
proprietors;  instead  of  900  however,  I find  there  were 
1,200  on  the  old  plantations,  being  distinct  families  or 
heads  of  families  who  are  the  owners  of  these  estates, 
ane  principally  depending  on  them;  this  entirely,  exclu- 
sive of  overseers,  sugar  makers,  engineers,  carpenters, 
coopers,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  as  well  as  other  families  who 
are  connected  with  the  culture  of  canc  in  this  state. 

My  error  v.-ns  still  greater  in  my  estimate  as  to  the  new 
plantations.  I have  as  yet  completed  this  investigation 


In  thp  three  other  parishes,  Vermillion,  Lafayette  and 
St  Li.mhv,  where  there  were  25  old  plantations,  I have 
not  win1-  -•  gau  d the  number  of  new  ones,  but  from  the 
information  1 have  obtained,  there  must  he  25  to  30  or 
even  more. 

In  the  parishes  of  Rapides,  Avoyelles  Calcasaieu, 
Catahoula  and  Concordia,  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  more  thau  200  new  sugar  plantations,  but  the 
most  part  of  them  have  been  suspended,  and  cotton  will 
be  mostly  cultivated  on  them  for  another  season,  until 
the  action  of  Congress  respecting  the  tariff  is  ascertained. 
Still,  there  are,  however,  70  to  80  hat  are  actually  open- 
ed and  going  into  operation  in  those  parishes,  and  all 
those  who  suspend  the  change  of  their  culture,  are  fully 
provided  already,  even  at  great  cost,  with  seed  cane  for 
planting. 

Of  the  above  named  new  plantations,  hut  a certain 
number  will  produce  more  cane  than  they  will  respec- 
tively require  for  the  re  planting  this  season,  and  ado  but 
little  to  the  present  crop.  But  a very  large  number  will 
be  in  full  operation  for  the  next  crop  of  184-6M7  and  all 
of  them  for  the  crop  of  1847 — ’8. 

Seventy-two  engines  for  sugar  mills  have  been  intro- 
duced m die  state  this  year,  coming  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Richmond.  Some  very  costly  ones 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

There  will  not  lie  less  than  130  put  up  l his  next  sea 
son — by  Pitlsburg,  35;  Cincinnati,  72;  Louisville,  10 
New  York,  10*  Richmond , I know  of  none;  New  Or  > 
leans,  15. 

Bicknell's  Reporter  furnishes  the  following  table  show- 
ing tile  amount  of  flour  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  lor  the  last  thirty  years — It  exhibits  the 
vast  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  to  which  the  trade  is 
subjected. 


barrels. 

326,182 

879.430 

95,958 

22,207 

19,687 

5,367 

161 


1315 

barrels. 

104.885 

1830 

1816 

5,572 

1831 

1817 

706.001 

1832 

is  i y 

389,530 

1833 

1319 

51,847 

1834 

1820 

171,772 

1835 

1821 

94,541 

1336 

1822 

12,096 

1837 

1823 

4.252 

1838 

1824 

70  837 

1839 

1825 

27,272 

1840 

1826 

18,375 

1841 

1827 

53,129 

1842 

1823 

23,258 

1813 

1829 

221,176 

ti:e  details,  viz: — 

Parishes.  Mills. 

Old 

Mills. 

New 

Total. 

No. 

Plant 

Point  Coupee, 

5 

32 

37 

41 

W.  Baton  Rouge, 

19 

31 

50 

69 

E.  Baton  Rouge, 

18 

17 

35 

52 

Iberville, 

69 

41 

no 

169 

Ascension, 

48 

15 

63 

93 

St.  James, 

67 

9 

76 

185 

St.  John  the  Baptist, 

55 

6 

61 

143 

St.  Charles, 

37 

4 

41 

83 

Jefferson, 

24 

4 

28 

4S 

Orleans  and  Bernard, 

23 

2 

25 

42 

Plaquemine, 

36 

7 

43 

70 

Assumption, 
Lafourche  Interior, 

62 

72 

134 

206 

49 

39 

SS 

159 

Terrebonne, 

42 

26 

63 

87 

St.  Mary, 

147 

31 

178 

23LJ 

106 

St.  Martin, 

36 

31 

67 



— 

— 

737 

367 

1104 

1350 

8,295 

169,829 

620,919 

208,984 

208,024 

19,436 


According  to  the  above,  whenever  an  average  in  G. 
Britain,  admitted  flour  at  a moderate  duty,  a considera- 
ble supply  was  obtained.  In  1817  and  1818— in  1S29, 
’30,  and  ’31— and  again  in  1839,  ’40  and  ’41,  at  all  of 
which  periods  the  duties  were  low,  the  amount  of  ship- 
ments to  Great  Britain  immediately  increased;  hut  they 
as  rapidly  diminished  as  the  duties  again  rose.  There 
is  just  enough  here  shown  to  prove  what  the  capabilities 
of  America  would  be  were  the  market  always  open  to  its 
produce. 

A late  number  of  the  London  Economist  contains 
quite  a long  article  on  the  crops  of  this  country.  In  the 
course  of  it  some  interesting  statistics  are  given.  The 
editor  expresses  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time,  the 
only  part  of  Europe  which  can  boast  of  any  surplus 
grain  crops,  is  the  country  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  including  the  southern  parts  of  Russia.  But  the  de- 
ficiency appears  to  be  so  considerable  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  that  but  a small  portion 
of  that  surplus  will  be  available  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Europe.  Such  being  the  case,  the  writer  turns  to  the 
United  States  with  the  objeet  of  making  some  estimate 
as  to  the  surplus  of  this  country.  Various  tables  are 
given,  and  leaving  out  the  years  1840,  1811  and  1842,  it 
is  shown  that  from  1790  to  1800,  the  average  surplus, 
taking  wheat  and  flour  together,  was  greater  Thau  it  had 
been  at  any  subsequent  period;  while  the  reduction  in 
the  exports  of  Indian  corn  has  been  quite  remarkable. 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  destination  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  at  various  periods  of  time, 
and  says:— in  1801,  the  quantity  of  flour  exported,  was 
1 ,102,-14-4  barrels;  in  <840,  the  largest  export  on  record,  it 
was  1,896,50]  barrels;  in  1843,  it  was  only  841,474  bar- 
rels; and  the  destination  of  these  exports  of  fluur  was  as 
follows: — 


Barrels  of  four. 


This  statement  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  for  not 
only  has  it  been  made  out  with  care  and  punctual  per- 
sonal investigation,  but  I have  also  recorded  and  in  my 
possession  the  name  ol  every  proprietor  of  eacli  of  the 
above  1,104  old  and  new  sugar  plantations  in  each  of  the 
above  parishes  respectively. 

It  thus  appears  that  In  these  17  parishes,  there  are  307 
eotton  plantations  which  have  been  changed  into  sugar 
estates.  But  even  this  does  not  show  the  full  number,  as 
many  other  small  cotton  growers  have  abandoned'  that 
culture  for  sugar;  but  not  having  the  means  jo  erect  su 
gar  works  themselves,  all  grind  their  cane  a'  the  mills  ol 
their  immediate  neighbors,  and  those  small  estates  are 
reckoned  among  the  367  new  plantations. 


1801. 

1810. 

1843. 

British  North  America 

25  452 

32.356 

190,322 

West  Indies 

497,021 

464  335 

293,022 

South  America 

2^9,651 

2S5.239 

Great  Britain 

479,720 

620,919 

19,436 

France 

73,725 

3,304 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Of, 691 

1,250 

8 

Madeira 

19,491 

3 037 

4,506 

Rest  of  Europe 

13,553 

J6  958 

Africa 

4,225 

5,810 

Asia 

1 035 

1.781 

Uncertain 

26,069 

383,115 

31,088 

Total 

1,102,444 

1.8965U1 

841,474 

There  is  uhout  500,000  bids,  of  flour  in  store  at  New 
York  which  is  perhaps  lt-0, 000  more  than  at  this  time 
last  year. 

Exports  from  New  York,  [rent  Sept,  to  the  16rh  Dec. 
comprised  231,174  bbls.  flour  266.383  bills,  wheat,  161,. 
484  huls.  of  corn,  32,922  bbls.  beef  and  pork — most  of 
which  went  to  Englund. 
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The  Sugar  Crop  As  we  predicted,  last  week’s  rain 
was  succeeded  by  a severe  frost,  which  killed  to  the 
ground,  nearly  all  the  cane  standing  in  this  Parish;  few 
of  our  planters  having  taken  the  precaution  of  winrowing. 
Since  the  frost,  on  Saturday  night,  many  have  winrow- 
ed,  with  a view  ot  preserving  the  cane  from  the  influence 
of  the  sun.  On  Monday  morning,  the  1st  inst.,  at  day- 
light, the  thermometer  stood  at  27j  deg.  This  was  the 
severest  cold  we  have  had  to  injure  the  cane,  since  1842. 
In  that  year, 'in  a central  part  “f  this  Parish,  on  the  19th 
Nov  , at  daylight,  the  thermometer  stood  at  26  deg  and 
the  cane  was  killed  to  the  ground.  In  1832,  on  the  22d 
Oct.,  we  had  a frost  which  killed  the  cane  throughout 
this  Parish,  before  a hogshead  of  sugar  was  made.  Tile 
crop  was  short  and  the  sugar  was  of  inferior  quality.— 
The  crop  of  this  year  will  be  cut  short,  in  our  Parish 
one  fourth,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State  in  the  same 
proportion. — [Franklin  (La  ) Banner,  Dec.  6. 

Commercial  Regulation — Matanzas  Vessels  bound 
to  the  port  ot  Matanz.ts,  and  having  more  than  two  bar- 
rels of  any  one  article  of  Ship  Stores,  must  enit  r all  su<  It 
excess  in  the  body  of  the  manifest,  as  -part  of  the  cargo, 
lor  exportation,  else  they  will  be  made  to  pay  duty,  in 
the  article  of  Flour,  all  above  one  barrel  had  better  be 
so  entered. 

JAMES  BAYLEY  & CO. 

Mantanzas,  2d  Dec.  1815 

Hides-  There  were  imported  into  the  city  of  Boston, 
during  the  year  1845  fro  u foreign  and  other  ports,  411,- 
057  hides;  besides  2 082  bales  from  Calcutta  and  Ma- 
nilla. 

Flour.  The  Baltimore  inspections  of  1845,  comprise 


Flour  and  Wheat  received  at  New  York,  during, 


bbls. 

half  bbls. 

Howard  street. 

302,536 

'526 

City  Mills, 

200.537 

19  429 

Susquehanna, 

31.011 

000 

Family  flour, 

27.219 

309 

Rye  flour, 

6,903 

39 

563,206 

20,303 

Boston  flour  and  grain 

trade.  Flour — 

Receipts  dt 

ring  the  year  1845  from, 

Bbls. 

New  York 

170,501 

Albany 

103, 73G 

Western  Railroad  • 

182.381 

456, 61S 

Fredericksburg 

40,824 

Alexandria 

32,266 

Georgetown 

23,494 

Richmond 

17,919 

Other  ports  in  Va. 

5,512 



120.015 

New  Orleans 

110,160 

Philadelphia 

19,2t)7 

Baltimore 

21,696 

Ports  in  Massachusetts 

1,216 

Maine 

685 

Connecticut 

283 

Delaware 

235 

New  Hampshire 

23 

Total 


1845 

1844 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 

1839 

1838 


730 

086, 

610, 

609. 

574 

619. 

451 

379. 


Grain. — The  receipts  during  the  year  1845 
follows: 

Corn. 

Bush. 

638,620 

1,000 


From  Baltimore 


Other  ports  in  ) 


Oats. 

Bash. 

157,935 


Rye. 

Bush. 

184 


Maryland  _ 
Philadelphia  470.049 
Norfolk  326.345 

New  Orleans  257,657 
Fredericksburg  123,789 
New  York  122.719 
Dis.  of  Colum.  310,322 
Rappahannock  94,683 
Delaware  66,921 

New  Jersey  62,250 
Virginia  60,943 

North  Carolina  25,400 
Connecticut  4,900 
Western  Railroad  803 
Maine 
Albany 


Receipts  in  1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 


2,371,406 
1,960,663 
1,540,306 
1,835  163 
2.044,129 
1,868,431 


155,674 

26,683 


40,520 

3,930 

42,731 

24,900 


1,700 

43,646 

34,011 

10,800 

548.583 
503,242 
468.032 
393,174 
356  502 
437,948 


8634 

140 

9428 

50 


630 


105 

4163 


138 

586 

963 

460 

,223 

,261 

,667 

704 

were  as 

Shorts. 

Bush. 


1598 


32,425 


7650 

2000 

400 


Canal 

New  Orleans 
South  Ports 


Flour, 
bbls. 
1.449  667 
43,059 
173.477 


1844. 
Wheat, 
bush. 
29,645 
110,198 
120,825 


1845. 


Flour, 
bbls. 
1,700,192 
79  893 
162,319 


Wheat, 
bush. 
289.089 
76  126 
213,952 


Total  1,657  203  260,663  1,942,310  579.167 

This  excess  <>f  receipts  in  1845  is  equal  to  248,000  bbls. 
of  flour.  Prices  of  flour  in  New  York. 


July  30 

$425 

■i  4,31  a 

October 

22 

$5,37  a 5,43 

Specie 

$6,212,534  82 

Aug.  2 

4,31 

a 4,37 

4k 

29 

5.75  a 

Loans  on  deposit 

5,268,694  86 

“ 27 

4,56 

a 4.42 

Nov- 

5 

6,12  a 5,25 

Due  by  other  batiks 

2,828,632  26 

Sept.  3 

4.75 

a 4.81 

“ 

12 

6,25  a 

Other  assets 

330,726  08 

’•  10 

4.75 

a 4.81 

“ 

19 

6 37  a 6 43 

“ 17 

4,81 

a 4.87 

“ 

26 

6,87  a 

Total 

$14,639,988 

“ 24 

4.68 

a 4,75 

Dec. 

3 

6,81  a 7.00 

— 

Oct.  1 

4,624 

cl 

10 

6,25  a 6,37 

The  Banks  of  North  Carolina  shows  the  follow 

“ 8 

4 87i 

a 

“ 

20 

6.31  a 6,37 

resuit  in  its  statement: — 

15  4,87i  a 4,93 


2!  5,50  a 


Each  packet  as  it  arrived  from  England  subsequent  to 
the  1st  of  August,  gave  a new  spur  to  the  market.  Un- 
til towards  the  close  of  November  a perfect  fever  pre- 
vailed. and  sales  were  made  as  high  as  $7,25;  and  in 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  among  a more  excitable  peo- 
ple, $9  was  given.  The  effect  of  these  high  prices  was 
to  draw  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fanners  into  those  of 
millers  and  speculators  quantities  far  beyond  what  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  found  market  this 
year. 

The  quantity  of  flour  exported  from  Quebec  to  Great 
Britain,  during  the  year  1845,  was  199,812  barrels,  and 
of  wheat  about.  239,804  bushels. 

The  New  York  Sun.  in  an  article  of  some  length  con- 
taining Agricultural  statistics,  says.  “The  supply  of 
food  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  is  very  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  all  those  who  are  able  to  buy  it; 
consequently  there  is  no  great  prospect  of  a very  extend- 
ed market  for  United  Stales  produce,  unless  means 
should  be  afforded  through  government  aid  for  purchas- 
ing of  the  coarser  grains  on  account  of  those  who  have 
not  wherewithal  to  buy  of  themselves. 


Banks  op  New  Orleans.  The  condition  of  the  bank8 
of  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  instant,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  board  of  commerce,  was  as  follows: 
Liabilities. 

Circulation  $3,068,316  50 

Deposits  7,045,450  40 

Due  other  banks  812,873  50 

Other  liabilities  58,632  21 


Total 


Assets. 


$10,984,672  61 


Loans 

Specie 

Circulation 

Deposits 


Nov.  1844. 
$2,297,428 
576,474 
1,118,695 
295,246 


Nov  1845. 
$2,464,847 
653,855 
1,324,413 
296,428 


Increase. 

$167,125 

77,831 

205,720 

1,182 


Cattle  market. 

Statement 

of  Brighton  ( Boston ) 

market  for  1845. 

4S.910  beef  cattle. - 

-sales  estimated  at 

$1,370,900 

1 3 275  stores, 

do 

do 

212,400 

107,960  sheep, 

do 

do 

134,950 

56,580  swine, 

do 

do 

175,398 

$1,893,648 

1844. 

[$1,689,374 


37,310  beef  cattle,  1 
4,136  stores,  i c , . ,•  . , , 

72  274  sheep  f SaieS  es,lmated  at 
52,740  swine’  J 

1843. 

32,915  beef  cattle, 1 

93  820  sheep’  )•  Sales  estimated  at  $1,685,832 
43,060  swine,  J 

At  the  Brighton  Cattle  market,  on  the  29tll  ult.,  there 
were  720  beef  cattle,  2600  sheep,  and  50  swine.  Beef 
cattle  sold  at  prices  ranging  as  follows  viz: — extra  at  $5,- 
25;  first  quality  at  $4,50  a $5;  second  quality  $4,  a $4,25; 
third,  $3,25  a $4.  Sales  of  sheep  at  $1,25  to  $2,50. — 
Swine  at  from  4j  to  6c. 

Philadelphia  Cattle  market — Statement  of  beeves 
cows,  swine,  and  sheep,  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 


Beeves. 

Cows 

Swine 

Sheep. 

Total  in  1841 , 

29,157 

10,863 

26,620 

68,895 

1S42, 

34,293 

13.270 

21.264 

79,559 

1843, 

37.420 

15,121 

22,490 

80,480 

1844, 

44,380 

22,112 

21  754 

75.242 

1845, 

49,290 

9,6S0 

24,710 

77,030 

800  21,457 


24,184  65,530 

30,353  105.025 
25,953  40.750 
39,122  91.723 
34  128  43.047 
48,026  57,037 


Corn  Meal — Baltimore  inspections  during  the  year 
1845— comprise  174  hhds.  23,134  bbls.  and  1,162  half 
bbls. 

Provisions.  Baltimore  inspections  of  the  year  '1845. 

bbls.  half  bblt.  ' tierces. 
Pork,  11.353  321  221 

Beef,  6,499  923  2431 


Pennsylvania  trade.  The  following  exhibits  the  a- 
mount  of  flourand  gram  transported  in  1845  on  the  dif 
ferent  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  improvements  named: 


Flour,  bbls. 

Grain,  bush 

Chesapeake  & Delaware  cana 

1 31,585 

1,314  891 

Tidewater  canal 

90,187 

983,260 

Columbia  railroad 

184.993 

261,594 

Eastern  Division  Penn,  canal 

1 1 5 950 

87,332 

Schuylkill  Navigation 

75,131 

349,680 

Total, 

550,846 

2,996,757 

Comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  flour  and 
meal  exported  from  Philadelphia  during  the  last  three 
years: 

5 Flour.  Rye  flour.  Corn  meal 
• 1843  162,847  22,025  108,167 

1844  196,435  21,904  ‘ 101,359 

1845  200,643  17,132  . 113,195 

The  Inland  Commerce  of  New  York.  In  yester- 
day’.- paper  we  publish  a statement  of  the  commerce  of 
the  New  York  canals  for  18(5,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  of  1815 
exceeds  that  of  ’44  by  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  according  to  the  best  estimates  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  properly  which  lias  passed  over  the 
canals  both  ways,  is  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  im- 
ports and  exports  at  tins  port,  and  only  about  $16,OuO,O00 
less  than  the  entire  imports  of  the  Uoited  States.  These 
facts  are  worth  the  attention  of  a I who  cherish  that  wise 
and  judicious  system  ot  internal  improvements  marked 
out  by  the  .patriotic  and  far-seeing  Chiton. 

f.V.  Y.  Herald. 


Brief  Summary  of  the  Crops  of  1845,  in  Europe. 
The  Sclmellpost,  a German  paper  published  at  New 
York  furnishes  a brief  exhibit  of  the  crop  of  1845  in 
Europe — from  which  it  would  appear  that 

In  England,  the  quantity  is  tolerable  fair,  quality  below 
medium . 

In  Ireland,  entire  failure — especially  in  potatoes. 

In  Belgium  and  Holland,  a general  failure  in  crops  of 
nutriment. 

In  France,  tolerable  good  crops — potatoes  but  partially 

diseased. 

In  the  Austrian  German  States  and  Hungary,  some- 
what more  favorable  notwithstanding  the  adverse  state- 
ments of  speculators. 

In  Spain  and  Italy,  moderate  crops. 

In  Gallicia,  gnat  deficiency  in  the  n<  rthern  parts, 
a partial  superabundance  in  the  southern  parts. 

In  Baden,  Wurtemburg.  aud  the  region  of  the  Rhine, 
a tolerable  good  yield  in  grains,  but  deficiency  in  pota- 
toes. 

In  Northern  Germany,  somewhat  deficient. 

In  Silesia,  not  particularly  rich. 

In  Southern  Prussia,  a partial  failure. 

In  Northern  Prussia,  a tolerable  good  crop,  and  no 
potato  disease,  but  stores  much  exhausted. 

In  Poland,  an  impending  famine. 

In  Sweden,  exportation  of  potatoes  forbidden- 

in  Greece,  a very  thin  crop. 

The  Principalities  of  the  Danube,  yield  yet  doubt- 
ful. 

The  sources  of  information  from  which  the  Schellpost 
derives  its  account  of  the  state  of  the  crops  upon  the 
continent  may  be  correct,  but  from  all  the  information 
which  has  reached  us  we  should  estimate  the  crop — 

In  England,  the  quantity  rather  below  an  average — 
the  quality  quite  below  medium. 

In  Ireland,  the  grain  crop  but  little  if  any  short  of  an 
average — the  potato  crop  large,  but  injured  by  rot  to  an 
extent  which  leaves  somewhat  below  an  average  crop. 
Letters  brought  by  the  Acadia  represent  this  to  be  tne 
result. 

Potato  Crop.  The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Herald,  gives  a much  more  favorable  view  of  the 
Irish  potato  crop,  that  we  were  prepared  for  by  the 
gloomy  accounts  in  other  quarters,  and  we  subjoin  a 
portion  of  his  letter  and  several  extracts  from  the  Irish 
papers  which  accompany  it,  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
They  are  cheering  and  important.  The  letter  is  dated 
Nov.  30th,  and  says—  ' 

The  reports  of  the  potato  crop  continue  most  favora- 
ble, and  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  frequent  repe- 
tition, I w ill  slate  that  the  panic  has  nearly  subsided — 
the  disease  considerably  abated— and  plenty  of  potatoes 
remains  in  the  country.  We  must  be  prepared  to  hear 
of  scarcity  in  some  districts,  but  supplies  can  be  procured 
from  o'hers  in  which  little  loss  will  be  sustained.  You 
will  hear  of  extensive  injury  to  the  crop  in  one  parish, 
while  the  next  to  it  has  almost  entirely  escaped.  Some 
counties  have  suffered  much,  others  but  little.  In  the 
former,  it  will  be  lound  that  generally  a greater  breadth 
of  land  was  planted  with  potatoes  than  the  latter;  hence 
the  loss  will  be  less  acutely  felt  than  was  at  any  time  ap- 
prehended. The  Liberal  journals  received  yesterday  and 
litis  day  are  silent;  but  in  the  corners  set  apart  tor  mar- 
ket reports  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  gratifying 
change  that  has  taken  place.  The  following  note,  sign- 
ed by  a respectable  corn  factor  in  Belfast  appears  in  the 
Northern  Whig:— 

Belfast,  Friday.  The  excitement  connected  with  the 
disease  in  potatoes  subsides,  and  may  advices  are  gener- 
ally more  cheering,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  hope  that  we 
have  still  a quantity  to  break  on,  closely  approaching  to 
an  average  stock  for  lire  season.  Our  principal  cause  of 
alarm  at  present  is,  that  the  disease  may  yet  show  itself 
in  the  stock  now  safely  housed 

From  Carlow,  Gai.vay.  Limerick,  Drogheda,  and 
Waterford,  there  are  equally  cheering  “market  notes,” 
the  best  evidence  that  could  be  adduced  on  the  state  of 
the  crops. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Limerick  board  of  guardians  on 
Wednesday,  Mr  Lloyd  observed  he  had  the  previous 
day.travelied  over  30  miles  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  say  the  potato  disease  bad  nearly  subsided. 
Th,  farmers  w-re  feeding  their  cattle  and  pigs  on  the 
damaged  pot t, on,  and  declared  they  throve  well  up- 
on it, 
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Oil.  The  Wnalemen’s  Shipping  List  publishes  an 
annual  statement  of  the  whale  fishery  snowing  [lie  im- 
por  i >f oil.  &c.  ilmiiie  ihe  y'  ur  n,  |,V  157.91 7 bbls.  sperm, 
272,73  i bbls  whale  o.l,  am I 3,107.112  lbs.  bone.  Tne 


arnvuls  in  1845  ware  a*  follows — 

tiv  absence.  av.  ca-eo. 

91  sper- , whale-,  43  u 2ld  1291  3-47 

1(11  2 , e, sons  in.  wlulleis,  24  n 196  2187 

8 1 season  rt.  whalers.  12m  4,1  46  814 

43  Ailaulie  sp.  whales  13  • i 7.1.  234  76 


Wi  ,io  am  fiber  of  vc  - * I-  up:  ,y  d i , (he  fi  hery  Jail. 
I,  1 <46 — 040  -hi. is  ami  hark-,  34  lines,  22  sells.,  1 
sin  p.  2 <3,262  ions 


W .n|  m. nber  - npioyf.l  in  ilie  lis  ery.  Ja  . 1 1845. 

613  si]  p.  a , (J  barks,  3,'i  brigs,  15  sells.,  1 sloop,  ton- 
nage 218,655. 

Whole  number  employed  in  the  fishery,  Jan.  1 1844. 
595  ship?  and  barks,  51  brigs,  8 chs  . anil  1 sloop,  ton- 
nage 200. 147 . 


OUK  LAKE  (O:\lMliKCE. 


A 3iaieme.il  which  appeared  in  die  National  Inielli- 
gencer  of  ihe  10  h nisi.,  eoniams  a number  ol  valuable 
statistics  in  relation  lo  our  commerce  upon  the  Luk,  s. 

ll  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  me  view  of 
•bowing  ihe  probable  cost  m tins  country,  of  a war  with 
England,  so  far  as  it  would  interfere  with  one  branch  of 
our  commerce, — dial  of  tile  Likes. 

After  re  erring  to  (lie  fact,  mat  the  north  western  states 
have  two  outlets  for  their  trade  lo  the  Ocean,  one  by  the 
Mississippi,  to  [lie  Gult  ol  Mexico,  die  other  by  ihe 
Lakes,  the  New  York  canals, — western  railroad,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  u goes  on  lo  add: — The  great  ca- 
nals, ol  an  aggrega'e  le.igdi  ol  about  one  thousand 
miles,  connect  die  Onto  with  Lake  Erie;  another  deep 
and  capacious  channel,  “excavated  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  through  solid  rock,  unites  Like  Michigan  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  (he  Illinois;  they  are  also 
cousin  :ug  (J83SJ  It  ms  of  railroads  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundo-  i i extent,  ill  order  to  reach  ihe  lakes  with 

more  | ami  speed  The  cost  of  die  works  under  taken 
will  ex  ceJ  faity  fghi  milium*  of  dollars.  These  public 
wo; Its  tic  arranged  on  an  harmonious  plan,  bringing  ihe 
iudustr;.  ,i  the  whole  people  him  prompt  ami  profitable 
action . ihe  whole  system  comprising  an  aggregate  length 
oi  more  than  tw  enty  five  hundred  miles,  with  Lrke  Erie 
as  its  common  centre.’’ 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1828  ihe  annual  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  which  then  descended  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  was  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Wuat 
is  its  present  amount,  and  the  statistics  of  the  hade  of 
the  northwestern  stares  through  this  outlet,  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  consideration.  There  is  very  good  au- 
thority for  die  assertion,  that,  when  the  population  of  the 
states  in  question  shall  reach  six  millions,  the  exports 
and  imports  which  will  be  conveyed  by  ihe  Lakes, 
will  be  at  least  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
Yalue.  Taking  die  ratio  at  which  the  population 
has  hitherto  increased  in  these  slates  as  a guide, 
their  aggregate  population  at  this  time  may  be  calculated 
at  tour  and  a half  millions,  and  the  amount  ol  lake  com- 
merce at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
calculation  does  not  vary  much  from  the  result  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  following  statements,  which  give  somewhat 
in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  truly  important  branch  of 
our  commerce.  We  can  give  at  present,  it  is  true,  “hut 
a aim  shadowing  forth”  of  its  value;  but,  imperlect  as  it 
is,  it  deserves  tiie  serious  attention  of  our  readers,  and  ol 
every  one  who  desires  to  weigh  the  consequences  ot 
yielding  to  the  blind  impetuosity  ot  those  reckless  spirits 
who  ruthlessly  would  "cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war.” 

Statistics  of  Lake  Commerce,  as  deduced  from  official 
and  other  returns  of  the  commerce  of  the  following  pla- 
ces, where  the  trade  of  the  Lakes  is  principally  con 
centruled. 

Chicago,  Lake  Michigan,  III.  The  exports  from 
this  place  in  1840  amounted  to  8228,635,  die  imports  to 
$562,106.  In  1841  die  exports  were  81,003,207,  the  im- 
ports $1,433,886.  The  tonnage  ot  the  steamboats  that 
Irequented  Chicago  in  1843  amounted  to  117,000  tons. — 
There  were  exported  from  Chicago  in  1841,  wheat  891,- 
894  bushels,  and  flour  26,600  barrels;  equal  together  to 
918,494  bushels  ot  wheat.  1'he  population  in  1840  was 
4,470,  in  1845  nearly  13,000. 

Michigan  City,  Indiana.  In  1833  ihe  exports  from 
this  place  were  estimated  at  $15,000,  in  1311  they  were 
$262,637;  the  imports  during  the  same  period  had  in 
creased  Irom  §100,00.)  to  >398,762 
Detroit  and  Michilimackinac,  Mich  The  tonnage  of 
Vessels  belonging  ,n  tne  termer  Was  in  1844,  14,901  to.,s; 
that  ot  die  latter  493  tons. 

Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  mintage  in  1844  was  2,407 
tons;  Hie  exports  amounted  to  8813  830;  rue  value  ot  i tie 
wheat  exported  in  1343  was  $380,023,  that  of  ine  flour 
$i55,!77. 

Milan  and  Huron,  Ohio.  The  tonnage  in  1841  was 
2,371  tons,  me  ex. mi  is  amounted  to  $825,1)93,  the  imp- ,rs 
to  8634,711.  I ne  wheat  exported  in  1344  was  615  335 
bushels,  the  flour  1 0,5  J I harruls. 

Cleveland , Ohio  I'lie  tonnage  in  1844  was  14,196 

tons;  (he  f exp  u is  I 1343  wu.-  $5,502,108,  inui 

of  imports  *5.991.651.  The  wheat  ami  fl  ,ur  receive, I ai 
Cleveland  by  the  O no  canal  t.i  i8l4  equalleu  3,447  046 
bushels.  The  L ike  commerce  ol  Cievela  ij  in  1843  was 
over  §1 1,000  000  is  mount.  The  value  of  wheat  anti 
flour  slopped  from  Cleveland  io  Canada  in  1842  was 
$961,954.  ihe  arrivals  of  vessels  in  1S44  (including 


steamboats)  was  2 761,  ihe  depanure  2 767,  of  which 
221  were  from  anil  226  io  Canada  The  population  in 
1845  .*s  9 573  being  an  increase  of  flliy-eigin  per  rein, 
since  1840. 

Arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Cleveland  coastwise 


durio  the  seas  m ot  1845  were  as  follows. 

Steamers  927 

Prop., II,  rs  105 

Vessels  980 

Arrived  from  foreign  ports  124 

Cleared  io  do  135 

Amount  of  mnnage  owned  a!  lies  pn  i 11.530 

N > miller  ,’t  vessels,  including  so  amer.s 
and  propellers,  owned  at  this  port  81 

\Tu  ..her  ol  seamen  employed  633 


Oswego  Luke  Ontario.  N.  Y.  Tonnage  in  1841.  9,- 
387  ions.  I'lie  g mils  and  produce  coining  fr-nn  oilier 
I stales  and  shipped  ai  Oswego  to  the  eastward  i.  1 <44 
| amomed  37,559  iou.~.  The  mini  amount  of  shipments 
from  O-ivego  m that  year  was  67  477  tons.  I’lie  • hear 
and  flour  shipped  amounted  i>.  42,293  ions.  The  popu 
lation  was  6,818.  being  an  increa  e of  lolly-eight  per 
cent,  on  that  ol  1840. 

Buffalo,  N Y.  Tonnage  in  18.4  was  20,822  ions 
In  1844  iliere  were  224  543  ions  ol  uierchan  iiae  which 
I came  from  olher  stales  by  Lake  navigation,  and  was  re- 
I shipped  from  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  by  die  canals.  Ol 
this  amount  168,983  tons  were  agr  euliuial  produce  The 
total  amount  of  wheal  and  flour  which  arrived  at  tide- 
water on  die  Hudson  in  1844  from  Buffalo  ami  Black 
Rock  was  160,1,9  tons.  From  die  opening  of  naviga- 
i tion  lo  the  22d  of  July,  1844,  the  value  of  du  produce 
| arriving  at  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  from  other  slates  and 
I reshipped  lo  ihe  eastward  was  $6,124,794  The  number 
lot  arrivals  al  Buffalo  in  ihe  year  which  ended  June  1, 

, 1844,  was  740.  dial  of  departures  778.  'File  p ’pulation 
of  Buff.lo  in  1815  was  28,346,  being  an  increase  of  over 
fifty  five  per  cent,  up  in  lhai  of  1340. 

Vo  die  above  few  liu'  striking  ilenisof  the  commercial 
statistics  of  die  respective  places  may  he  added  the  fol- 
lowing general  observations: 

The  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  m 1841  was  estimated  ut  15,- 
96'j,O0O  bushels,  being  only  a hide  mere  than  three  fifths 
of  that  of  1S42;  and  yet,  in  1841.  Ohio,  xpoiied  8,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  one-half  of  which  may  lairly  he  as- 
sumed as  having  been  shipped  from  ports  on  the  Lakes. 
This  year  die  wheat  crop  is  represented  from  all  quarters 
as  being  greater  by  20,000,000  of  bushels  than  that  of 
18T2  ( he  largest  ever  raised  up  to  that  year,)  which  was 
103,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat,  crop  of  Michigan  is 
cnmparaiiv  ly  larger  i ha n that  of  any  olher  stale  of  die 
Union.  With  a population  of  400, OuO.  she  raised  this 
year  at  least  700,o00  bushels.  It  is  esiimat  d that  Illi- 
nois has  this  year  a surplus  of  6, 000, OUO  bushels.  The 
immense  amount  of  Lake  commerce,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  iliut  channel  of  communication  between  ihe 
western  grain-growing  states  and  the  eastern  markets, 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  receipts  of  wheat  and 
flour  at  Troy  and  Albany  during  the  first  week  of  die 
present  month  was  146,497  barrels  of  the  latter,  and  126, 
180  bushels  of  the  former;  together  equal  to  858,665  bush- 
els of  wheat  If  every  reasonable  deduction  be  made 
from  this  amount  for  die  wheal  and  flour  shipped  from 
different  points  on  tile  canals  within  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  produced  in  that  state,  the  amount  left,  being 
die  produce  of  the  western  states,  and  reached  tide-wa- 
ter through  die  navigation  of  the  lakes,  will  he  surpri- 
singly great. 

The  export  of  wheat  in  1843  from  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Sandusky,  and  Chicago  was  1,891,942  bushels,  that  of 
flour  812,903  barrels;  together  equal  to  5.959,457  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  worth  §4,500,000. 

In  1835  the  export  trade  of  tne  Lakes 

was  §2  324,218 

The  export  trade  14,137,026 

$16,461,274 

In  1841  the  export  trade  was  $32,432,581 

“ the  import  trade  33,483,441 

$65,916,022 

The  aggregate  trade  of  1843  was  estimated  at  $100,- 
000,000,  and  the  annual  increas  of  the  last  two  years  is 
calculated  to  be  at  least  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a circumstance  closely 
connected  with  ihe  Lake  commerce,  that  a vessel  of  350 
tons  nurden  can  pass  through  the  Welland  canal,  and 
lake  in  a load  of  flour  at  the  wharl  at  Chicago,  which 
need  not  tie  handled  again  until  it  arrives  at  Liverpool. 

In  1319  there  was  only  one  steamboat  on  the  La- 
kes. 

In  1827  the  first  steamboat  navigated  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

1 , 1840  there  were  48  steamboats  on  the  L ikes,  earn- 
ing during  the  year  $725,523,  ol  which  more  than  $200,- 
000  was  rai.-ed  west  of  Detroit 

In  1841  there  were  250  sailing  vessels  on  the  Lukes 
varying  Irom  50  to  350  ions.,  their  cosi  $1,250,000,  meir 
earnings  $75, ),0J0;  die  s.eamboat  earnings  were  $767, 
132  27;  making  ihe  total  profits  ot  uuvigati  m $1,5|7,- 
132  27. 

1 lie  Upper  Lake  boats  contributed  $301,803  30  t,  the 
total  amount  ot  steamboat  earnings  in  1841. 

The  entire  number  of  vessels  of  ev,-iy  description  nu 
viguiiiig  die  L;ik-..s  above  Niagara  was,  in  1843,  estima- 
ted at  400. 

I'lie  total  amount  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of 
■'esiern  states  or  Canada  corning  in  al  Buffalo,  Black 
Rock,  and  Oiwego,  anil  arriving  ut  tide-water  by  die 
Gr,e  canal,  was  in  1844,  308,025  tons. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  from  the  west  io  who  n die 
edit  >r  submitted  die  preceding,  confirms  their  accuracy 
and  makes  the  following  additions. 


“Toe  trade  of  Detroit  i-,  very  large,  and  it  is  the  main 
outlet  of  VI iclii -an  state. 

‘‘Toledo  in  Ohio,  west  of  Sandusky  fifty  miles,  has  an 
immense  trade,  and  is  ai  die  outlet  of  ihe  Miami  canal 
from  Cincinnati  to  die  Lakes,  (a  city  of  imw  100,000 
people;)  and  ihe  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  also  terminates 
a:  Toledo,  having  a length  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  into  Indiana,  the  length  ol  both  canals  being  a- 
boui  live  hundred  miles. 

“ There  is  now  surveying  nnd  will  he  fluid  through  O 
hi  ■ two  railroads:  one  from  Cincinnati  to  Coin  elms, 
thence  to  Cleveland — distance  ah  ait  two  hundred  and 
six’v  mile-,;  t he  -alter  from  Cleveland  to  Wellsville,  on 
lie-  O no,  distance  nineiv  six  miles. 

“ I lie  New-  York  and  E In  railroad  Iron  N--w  York 
city  in  D eik  rk.  situated  forty  fiv  miles  up  die  Lake 
from  flufla In,  is  in  progress.  All  the  stock  is  sub- 
scribed. 

'The  trade  of  Lake  Superior  will  beco  me  enormous 
I frail  its  mineral  resources,  which  is  not  touched  upon  in 
Vi ni r statement. 

! ' Tiie  export.-, li  m of  w heat  from  Ohio,  instead  of  eight 

i millions  to  1844  as  estimated  from  data  before  you.  was 
at  least  leu  millions;  and  two-thirds  of  it  went  um  by  the 
Lakes 

“The  census  or  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  as  taken  by  city 
authority  io  the  spring  ot  1815.  was  as  slated,  hut  to  it 
should  he  added  at  least  1,000  just  without  dieoiiy  limits, 
and  the  town  on  the  opp  site  si  i e is  really  part  ol  Cleve 
land,  only  divided  bv  die  liver,  nnd  has  2,70J  in  it,  which 
would  make  a imal  population  of  13,273.’’ 

“We  have,  now  bt-lore  us  says  the  Intelligencer  ma- 
lerials  lor  making  ai  least  a proximate  calculation  of  the 
“cost  o|  n war,”  which  would  endanger  or  disturb  ibis 
branch  of  our  commerce,  or  imped,  dii>  channel  of  com- 
munication, through  which  is  now  flowing  so  much  of 
die  wealth  and  the  produce  of  our  noi  tli  western  stales, 
in  which  category  we  include  Ohio,  In, I a a:  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Iowa. 

In  die  first  place,  war  with  Great  Britain  would  so  far 
imped,  die  navigation  of  lit  - Lakes  as  to  render  die  vast 
outlay  which  has  been  made  in  these  states  in  railroads 
and  canals,  soy  forty  eight  millions  of  dollars,  almusl  en- 
tirely useless  and  Unproductive,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  products. 

Ii  would,  in  a great  measure  destroy  die  facility  by 
which  from  $10,000,000  io  $15,000,000  of  wheat  arid 
flour,  ihe  surplus  of  the  west,  finds  a market  in  die  past, 
and  by  which  a commerce  of  from  $120,000,u00  to 
.$150,000,000 in  annual  amount  is  now  successfully  pro- 
secuted. 

It  would  break  up  the  employment  of  from  six  to  se' 
veil  hundred  steamboats  arid  sailing-vessels,  by  which 
an  annual  profit  of  from  $3,000,000  to  $3,500,000  is  now 
earned  to  their  owners,  and  employment  given  to  a nu- 
merous body  of  hardy  and  industrious  navigators. 

It  would  most  injuriously  check  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  those  inland  depots  of  commerce,  those  queen 
cities  of  the  lakes — Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and 
Buffalo — whose  astonishing  rise  and  rapid  advancement 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  ol  the  world.  The  dif- 
ference that  a war,  which  impeded  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes,  would  make  in  these  now  active  and  flourishing 
communities  will  be  better  felt  by  a few  moments’  reflec- 
tion i ban  it  could  be  described  in  many  words. 

What  but  this  lake  commerce  has  caused  Chicago  to 
increase  her  population  nearly  three  fold  in  five  years? 
What  hui  this  has  led  lo  an  addition  Of  fifty-eight  per 
cent,  to  that  of  Oswego,  and  of  fitly  five  per  cent,  to  that 
of  Buffalo  in  five  years? 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood:  we  do  not  suppose  that 
all  the  loss  is  lo  be  on  our  side,  and  mat  our  op- 
ponent is  to  escape  soathless.  For  every  dollar  of 
mi-chief  which  he  does  to  us  we  may  do  ten  dol- 
lars of  injury  to  him.  But  would  this  ‘ glorious  result," 
as  it  might  he  termed  by  our  bellicose  politicians,  be  a 
satisfactory  balancing  ot  the  war  account  with  our  far- 
mers, our  merchants,  our  shipowners,  and  our  property- 
holders,  for  me  ruin  and  ihe  desolation  with  which  war 
had  surrounded  them? 

It  is  t,ue  ilia  t war  may  end  in  victory;  but  what  wretch- 
edness and  suffering  must  mark  our  track  even  to  such 
a 'consummation?  National  prosperity  consists  of  many 
other  elements  besides  that  which  is  gleaned  in  the  field 
ol  baii.e,  and  the  happiness  of  a people  is  derived  from 
far  different  sources  than  military  glory.  Success  will  no 
more  prove  i hat  our  cause  was  a just  one,  than  defeat 
would  justify  an  opposite  conclusion.  Individuals,  if 
prudent,  endeavor  to  avoid  a resort  to  the  conns  of  law 
by  a reference  t->  arbitration,  by  compromise,  by  explana- 
tion, bv  i oucession.  by  every  thing  short  of  dishonor  or 
an  aband  niment  of  ngln:  and  nations,  if  wise,  will  en- 
deavor to  settle  ihetr  misunderstandings  and  their  con- 
flicting interests  by  similar  and  nil  olher  proper  means, 
before  resorting  to  file  uncertain  issue  of  file  ‘'battle- 
field.” 

.Let  the  event  of  the  present  doubl  and  uncertainty  in 
p-ibne  affairs  be  ns  it  may.  it  is  right  that  we  should  be 
acquainted  Willi  the  possible,  ihe  probable,  consequences 
of  war.  I'o  discuss  these  in  the  aggregate  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation — they  have  employed  the  pens 
of  tne  divine,  file  sage,  and  the  poet,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  orator,  since  tiie  day  when  man  first  unsheathed  the 
sword  against  his  brother  man  There  are,  however, 
peculiar  circumstances  and  issues  in  every  strife  between 
nations,  and  our  object  in  liiose  observa-ions  has  been  to 
sitow  the  probable  effect  of  a war  with  Great  Britain 
upon  one  portion  ol  our  naiiotial  interest,  and  to  show 
to  dies-,  wlio  are  most  interested  in  that  portion  the  pos 
sible  cost  lo  themselves  of  a disruption  of  our  present 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  world.., 
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Mexico.  &.c.  Rumors  from  various  directions  are 
afloat,  perhaps  all  of  them  originating  from  an  intrigue 
which  it  is  not  unlikely  Santa  Anna,  now  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  is  attempting  to  carry  on  with  his  partizans  in 
Mexico,  and  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  interest  Louis 
Philippe  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  and  Catholic  influ- 
ence in  Mexico,  by  offering  a crown  lo  one  of  his  sons, 
thereby  establishing  a new  dynasty  in  the  empire  of 
Central  America.  Santa  Anna  is  a deep  and  bold  po- 
litician, and  is  constantly  receiving  large  packages  of 
communications  from  Vera  Cruz.  Possibly  having  ship- 
wrecked his  own  barque,  he  may  be  anxious  to  enlist 
the  monarchies  of  France,  England  and  Spain,  in  his 
behalf,  by  offering  California  and  the  Mines  to  one.  a 
crown  or  a colony  worth  more  than  Algeria  to  another, 
and  a hope  of  retrieving  lost  provinces,  lo  Spain — enlist- 
ing, meantime,  in  ihe  scheme,  all  the  old  attachments 
tiiat  may  remain  in  Mexico,  in  favor  of  a retrieve  of 
something  like  the  old  condition  of  affairs.  A marriage, 
the  aristocratic  contrivance  for  reconciling  interests,  is  lo 
unite  France  and  Spain  by  a son  of  Louis  Philippe 
wedding  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  We  propose  (hat  Prince 
Metternieh  should  be  invited  to  give  away  the  bride, 
and  that  Alexander  of  Russia  be  bespoken  as'  god-fa- 
ther to  the  heir  that  is  to  be,  to  the  “crown  of  the  Morue- 
zumas.’’ 

We  regard  all  this  as  an  idle  occupation  even  for  "ru- 
mor.” 

Business.  Of  what  little  was  stirring,  much  has  been 
arrested  on  its  way  by  the  heavy  snow  stortn  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Wednesday  night,  arresting  the  mails  upon 
the  railroad  routes  almost  as  effectually  as  the  keen 
freezing  weather  that  returned  to  us  on  Sunday  last,  has 
embargoed  the  cabals,  rivers,  and  harbors.  Two  mails 
are  now  due  from  the  southland  one  from  the  east. — 
All  considerable  business  operations  are  for  the  moment 
suspended — and  on  tip  toe — waiting  as  congress  is.  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Hibernia,  which  was  to  have  left  Li- 
verpool on  the  4th  and  was  looked  for  with  more  than 
usual  impatience  at  Boston,  at  out  last  dates  from  thence. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  so  interne  and  gene- 
ral anxiety  has  been  manifested  for  the  arrival  of  intel- 
ligence from  Europe.  Peace  or.  war,  it  is  believed  by 
many,  will  be  announced  by  the  turn  which  affairs  may 
have  taken  there  since  our  last  intelligence  from  thence. 
All  prices,  for  the  moment,  are  but  nominal,  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  going  rapidlv  either  up  or  dowff 
as  the  uncertain  scale  may  appear  to  preponderate.  -The 
man  of  money  grasps  a sharper  hold  on  what  he  has, 
fearful  to  trust  either  event,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
demand  where  it  rnay'pay  best  according  as  the  beam 
shall  turn.  Even  Boston  begins  to  led  the  influence  of 
this  state  of  affairs.  Several  of  the  stock  gamblers  there 
and  in  New  York  have  already  been  ruined — and  more 
than  usual  distrust  is  manifested  at  “the  hoards  of  brok- 
ers.’’ One  per  cent  per  month  is  paid  for  money  by 
business  men  of  good  standing  and  good  notes,  and  that 
too  at  short  dates. 

Meantime  exchanges  remain  quiet.  Bills  on  London 
are  at  108al08g  or  equivalent  to  par,  and  consequently 
specie  remains  inactive,  as  to  the  foreign  trade,  but  there 
are  some  movements  of  it  interior.  The  Philadelphia 
banks,  for  instance  have  abstracted  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  the  New  York  banks  within  the  last  two 
weeks  in  payment  of  balances. 

Inconsequence  of  the  demand  for  money,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  good  paper  has  been  sent  on  to 
Baltimore  for  discount. 

The  effect  in  England  of  the  resignation  of  the  minis- 
try was,  a depression  of  the  funds,  of  course.  A slight 
reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  more  activity 
in  the  cotton  market,  was  noticed,  but  not  beyond  a cus- 
tomary fluctuation. 

The  Boston  Post  says,  that  at  least  one-thiid  of  the 
specie  reported  in  vault  on  the  last  return  day,  lias  been 
drawn  since,  and  that  the  government  deposites  now 
there,  are  reduced  below  $700, 00U.  Only  the  very  best  of 
paper,  and  that  at  very  short  dales  is  now  discounted — 
Stocks  down. 

Flour  remains  at  about  5 62ga5  75.  in  New  York, 
and  in  proportion  at  other  points.  At  Philadelphia  5 25 
Baltimore  $5.  No  one  venturing  considerable  opera- 
tions however  at  present. 

Baltimore  inspections  ol  the  week  amounted  to  about 
25,000  bbls. 

Corn,  maintains  its  price  better  than  any  other  of  our 
articles  now  shipping  lor  Europe.  Of  this  article,  heavy 
shipments  have  been  and  are  now  going  out.  Five  car- 
goes from  New  York  are  said  to  have  been  purchased 
for  the  French  government  troops  in  Algeria,  to  prevent 
supplies  for  them  fjrom  exhausting  the  French  markets. 
Like  orders  are  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  British 
government,  for  bread  stuffs  for  their  navy  and  army 
supplies. 

Auction  duties.  The  amount  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  of  Pennsylvania,  from  auction  duties  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  1845,  was  $71,248  03. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Maryland  state  treasury 
for  like  duties  from  Baltimore,  was  $20,463  27  besides 
$6,800  for  auction  license.  Of  this  $4,005  01  for  duty 
and  $750  for  license,  was  paid  by  Robert  A.  Taylor. — 
$4,062  20  for  duty  and  $750  for  license,  by  S.  Owens 
Hoffman;  $4,921  58  for  duty  and  $750  for  license,  by 
Robert  Lemmon. 


Bank  of  the  Limited  States.  A meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  U.  S.  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held  at 
"Philadelphia  on  the  Is;  tost. 

Statement  of  present  circulation  of  the  bank,  includ- 
ing post  notes  (except  those  issued  to  the  Philadelphia 
banks,)  and  also  the  amount  of  deposits,  bank  balances, 
&c.: 

Circulation  of  Bank  U.  S.  notes,  from 
state, of  bank  January  1,  1846  $3,413,501  90 

Do.  * do.  post  notes  do.  do.  350,793  07 
Individual  deposites  and  certificates  of 
deposile  399,543  40 

Bank  balances  181,125  82 


$4,344,969  19 

Bank  U.  S.  notes  on  hand,  1st,  $297,343 
Do.  do.  do.  2d,  1,061,792 

Do.  do.  do.  3d,  1,465,146  2,824,281  00 

$1,520,688  00 

The  stockholders  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March. 

Deaths  during  the  week  ending  the  3d  inst.,  at  New 
York'  187. 

At  Baltimore,  during  the  week  ending  the  12th,  68,  of 
which  14  were  free  colored,  and  4 slaves,  10  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  6 of  small  pox.  During  the  week  ending 
the  19’li,66,  of  which  15  were  free  colored,  2 slaves — 9 
died  of  consumption  and  8 of  small  pox. 


ciary  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the  governor  8nd  se- 
nate, for  a term  of  twelve  years,  by  a vote  of  32  to  29. 

Michigan.  The  Legi  lature  of  Michigan  convened 
on  the  5th  inst.  Isaac  E.  Crary  was  eleced  speaker  of 
the  house,  D.  H.  Williams,  clerk,  and  James  E Platt, 
secretary  of  the  senate.  The  inaugural  address  of  Gov. 
Felch  is  short,  and  a proper  spirit  in  regard  to  preserv- 
ing the  credit  of  the  state  is  manifested. 

Mississippi  U.  S.  Senators.  A caucus  of  the  party 
in  majority  in  the  legislature  was  held  at  Jackson,  on  the 
7th  instant.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  a candidate  to  serve  for  six  years  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1847,  General  Foot  had  18,  General 
McNut  21,  Mr.  Quetman  16,  Thompson  15,  Brown  9, 
Barton  5.  On  the  7th  ballot  General  Foot  had  52  votes 
exactly  two-thirds.  General  McNutt  never  got  over  22 
votes. 

On  the  8th  the  caucus  selected  a candidate  to  succeed 
Secretary  Walker  for  the  unexpired  period  for  which 
he  had  been  chosen  senator.  J.  W.  Chalmers,  who 
now  fills  the  station  by  appointment  of  the  governor, 
received  60  votes — scattering  17  votes.  The  election 
was  to  take  place  on  the  10th  instant,  and  the  nomina- 
nees  were  no  doubt  then  elected. 

Judicial.  The  President's  nomination  of  Judge 
Woodward,  to  succeed  Judge  Baldwin  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Couurt,  has  been  rejected  by  a decided 
vote,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


Connecticut.  The  Whigs  of  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut held  a state  Convention  at  New  Haven,  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  It  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  the  Hon. 
Clark  Bissf.ll,  of  No.  walk,  foe  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor, the  Hon.  Charles  M’Curdy,  of  Lyme,  for  Lt. 
Governor; and  John  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,  ot  New  Haven, 
for  secretary'  of  s a e. 

Pennsylvania  and  the  Tarift.  The  Harrisburg 
Union — a leading  democratic  organ  in  Pennsylvania — 
says:  “The  unanimous  adoption,  by  the  senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  Sterigere, 
instructing  our  senators  and  representatives,  to  oppose 
any  and  all  reductions  ot  the  existing  tariff  law  , is  ano- 
ther evidence  that  Pennsylvania  is  determined  to  adhere 
to  that  policy  which  has  ever  advanced  her  great  inte- 
rests, developed  her  resources,  and  given  employment 
to  a large  class  of  her  citizens  In  Pennsylvania  the 
tariff  has  never  been  a party  question.  Pennsylvania  sup- 
ported the  tariff  acts  of  IS  16,  1824,  and  1823,  and  op- 
posed the  compromise  act  of  1833,  a measure,  which, 
on  the  one  hand  run  down  the  tariff  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  other  reduced  the  government  lo  bankruptcy. — 
If  there  are  states  that  desire  to  bring  the  government 
back  to  such  a condition,  Pennsylvania  will  not  be 
among  the  number.” 

Pennsylvania. — Treasurer's  report.  The  report  of 
the  state  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  contains  many  im- 
portant suggestions  in  relation  to  the  finances  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  urges  the  policy  of  consolidating  the 
various  loans,  the  issuing  of  bonds  in  suitable  sums  with 
coupons  attached,  for  the  interest  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  other  debts  due  the  state,  and  the 
creation  of  a sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  The  report  also  recommends 
the  taxing  of  guarantees  of  interest  on  railroad  and  ca- 
nai  companies  by  the  commonwealth;  and,  also,  a tax  of 
ten  cents  per  ton  on  Anthracite  coal. 

Maryland.  An  election,  took  place  in  Caroline  coun- 
ty a few  days  since,  for  a delegate  to  the  legislature  in 
place  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  A full  vote  seems  to  have  been 
taken.  Robert  McKnett,  (wing)  was  elected,  receiving 
533  votes;  R.  C.  Carter,  (loco)  had  438  votes. 

Virginia.  A letter  from  Richmond  says:  A requisi- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  authorities  of  Parkersburg, 
for  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  they  have  been 
sent  from  the  armory.  The  cause  of  this  requisition  is 
a threat  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  people  to  invade  the 
town,  and  liberate  the  kidnappers  there  confined. 

More  coal  discovered.  An  extensive  mine  of  superior 
coal,  supposed  to  be  the  cancel  coal,  has  been  discover- 
ed near  Falling  Rock  Creek,  a branch  of  the  Conavvha 
river,  sixteen  miles  from  Charleston,  Vn.,  and  about  a 
mile  from  navigation. 

The  Internal  Improvement  projects  were  contending 
with  each  other  for  success  before  the  legisleture,  at  our 
last  dales  from  Richmond.  The  new  railroad  project  ol 
twelve  millions  capital,  had  been  amended  (.')  by  strik- 
ing out  the  clause  providing  that  the  state  riiouid  sub- 
scribe a certain  proportion  of  the  capital.  The  South- 
western Turnpike  bill,  heretofore  rejected,  was  recon- 
sidered and  passed.  This  may  be  an  indication  of  a 
union  between  some  several  interests,  sufficient  to  effect 
at  least  something  lor  resuscitating  the  "old  dominion.’’ 

Later.  The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Richmond  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  passed  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Virginia  legislature,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  vote  of 
71  to  39. 

South  Carolina.  The  hon.  William  C.  Preston  en- 
tered last  week  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  pre- 
sident of  South  Carolina  College.  The  college  chapel 
was  crowded  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  his  address  on  the  occasion  to  the 
students  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  prase. 

Missouri. — Judiciary.  The  state  convention  of  Mis- 
souri have  passed  a measure  rendering  the  supreme  ju- 
diciary elective,  and  its  tenure  ten  years,  by  a vote  of  25 
to  25,  os  well  as  a measure  rendering  the  supreme  judi- 


Mail Steamers.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  at  Wash- 
ington, a few  Jays  ago,  it  was  agreed  to  make  proposals 
for  (he  building  of  ten  steam  vessels,  on  the  following 
plan.  The  vessels  to  be  built  by  individuals,  and  used 
for  commercial  purposes;  the  government  to  advance  a 
portion  of  the  cost,  for  which  it  will  have  a lien  on  the 
vessels,  and  in  case  of  need,  to  take  them  entirely  for 
government  use  on  refunding  the  whole  cost,  or  such 
portion  as  may  be  right;  the  vessels  also  to  carry  the  mails 
while  in  the  merchant  service. 

Peace  or  war?  Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations  in  the  United  Slates  senate,  and 
as  such,  looked  to  for  movements  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  the  ail  ministration,  appears  to  have  surprised 
the  senate  on  Tuesday,  by  a notice  that  on  Friday,  (yes- 
terday,) he  would  move  to  take  up  'be  resolution  which 
he  proposed  last  week,  approving  of  the  president’s  no- 
! tification  to  European  powers,  that  they  must  keep 
“hands  off”  in  relation  to  the  governments  of  this  con- 
tinent, but  which,  by  a vote  of  28  to  23,  had  been  “laid 
upon  the  taule.” 

Whether  this  notification  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Allen 
was  in  consequence  of  his  having  a renewed  confidence, 
that  a vote  in  the  senate  now  would  sustain  him,  or 
whether  it  was  his  object  to  force  a discussion  of  the 
peace  or  war  question  upon  that  body,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  The  senate  evaded  his  purpose  however,  quietly, 
by  adjourning  over  from  Thursday  until  Monday. 

Increase  of  the  navy.  The  consideration  of  how  to 
dispose  of  the  bill  introduced  from  the  committee  on  na- 
val affairs  last  week,  by  their  chairman,  Mr-  Fairfield, 
which  came  up  on  Thursday,  afforded  an  opportunity 
not  lo  be  lost,  of  debating  ulterior  measures,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  great  discussion  was  averted. 

Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, moved  to  defer  the  subject  until  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill,  unless  no- 
tice was  first  given  to  England  for  termination  of  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon.  Give  the  notice,  and  he 
would  vote  for  the  bill,  but  not.  without.  He  was  very 
severe  in  his  remarks  against  the  “masterly  inactivity’’ 
policy.  The  bill  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained, 
was  not  predicated  upon  the  Oregon  dispute,  and  ought 
not  to  have  any  connection  with  it.  The  increase  which 
it  proposed,  belonged  to  a peace  establishment,  and  if 
the  Oregon  question  was  settled  to-morrow,  ought  never- 
theless to  be  passed,  as  proposing  nothing  more  than  a 
legitimate  addition  to  our  naval  establishment.  Mr.  Al- 
len was  for  no  such  increase,  unless  an  apprehension  of 
war  made  it  indispensable.  A majority  of  the  senate 
however,  differed  with  him, — his  motion  to  postpone  was 
lost,  and  the  bill  is  to  be  discussed  next  Tuesday. 

Seizure.  The  United  States  Marshal  at  New  York 
has  seized  the  schitr.  Crescent,  recently  from  Delaware, 
and  purchased  by  a foreigner,  who,  on  registering  her  at 
the  custom  bouse,  made  oatli  that  he  was  a citizen, — 
whereas  he  had  only  given  the  notice  required  by  law  of 
his  intention  to  become  a citizen,  but  was  not  yet  entitled 
to  citizenship. 

Stf.amers.  Great  Britain  has  45  war  steamers  built, 
and  20  building.  This  is  exclusive  of  guard  vessels, 
fccc. , for  coast  service  only. 

Postscript.  After  delaying  to  the  last  moment,  we  go 
to  press  without  news  by  the  Hibernia,  although  relays 
of  horses  have  been  saddled  from  Boston  to  New  York 
for  days,  waiting  for  the  spur,  as  drifts  of  snow  in  some 
places  six  feet  deep,  obstruct  the  locomotives  on  the 
route.  Carrier  pigeons  have  been  sent  on  to  Boston, 
ready  to  take  flight  the  moment  the  news  arrives.  One 
sharp  sighted  look-out  on  Cape  Cod,  reports  that  he  can 
see  the  steamer  “almost  in  sight.’’  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Sun,  says:  “There  was  a rumor 
here  last  night  that  the  steamer  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  news  smelt  strongly  of  war.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  war  members  of  congress  immediately  went  into 
fits.  If  the  British  should  come  here,  on.’  valorous  gen- 
tleman has  made  a contract  with  his  wife  to  hold  him, 
lest  he  should  kill  more  than  his  share.” 
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The  steamer  Ilihernia  lel\  Liverpool  on  the  4th, 
and  reached  Boston  on  the  23J  instant — looking  like 
an  iceberg.  Each  of  the  several  expresses  employed 
by  the  daily  journals  to  bring  on  the  news  with 
which  she  was  freighted  “by  super-human  exer- 
tions,” as  those  journals  severally  aver,  ‘distanced 
all  competitors,’  and — brought  its  the  news,  just  too 
late  for  our  last  number. 

Public  anxiety  was  agreeably  relieved  by  the.  te- 
nor of  the  intelligence  which  upon  the  whole, 
is  more  pacific  Ilian  many  had  anticipated.  The  re- 
volution in  the  British  ministry,  specula'ion  on 
which , occupied  so  much  space  last  week  was  not 
consummated.  Lord  John  Russell  found  he  could  not 
unite  the  whig  parly  with  himself  and  Palmerston, 
and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  form 
a cabinet.  Mr.  Peel  was  then  called  upon  to  re- 
sume authority.  He  obeyed  the  summons  a*  prompt- 
ly as  lord  John  Russell  had  done — and  afiairs  are 
“AS  yOU  WtRE.” 

President  Polk’s  message  was  received  at  the  mo- 
ment those  revolutions  at  home  were  absorbing  all 
minds.  The  British  press  treat  the  message  as  coully 
and  respectfully  as  could  be  expected.  The  French 
king  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  United  States 
in  his  speech  to  the  chambers.  His  affectionate  re- 
ference to  queen  Victoria,  contrasted  with  this  quiet 
negiect  of  Mr.  Polk,  was  probably  intended  to  be 
significant. 

President  Polk’s  message  reached  Liverpool  on 
the  221  ull.  by  the  packet  ship  Sea  in  19  days  from 
New  York.  It  was  despatched  by  express  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  thence  expresses  were  started  with  it 
to  Folkstune,  and  thence  to  Paris  and  Germany.  It 
was  in  Paris  on  Christinas  morning. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ministerial  revolutions.  Wilmer  & Smith’s 


the  sailing  of  the 
yhe  most  extraor- 
3-  in  England  of 
iUQ>Tarallcl. 
bv  the  sudden  re- 


European  Times  -ays — 

Acadia  on  the  4th  ult.  a 
dinary  events  have  bee 
whieti  its  constitutional  \i 
The  country  has  been  asto1 
signatiou  of  the  Peel  ministry— one  of  the  strongest 
executive  governments  that-ever  swayed  its  destiny; 
by  the  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  lord  John 
Russell  and  me  principal  members  of  the  late  whig 
cabinet — followed  almost  immediately,  by  its  aban- 
donment, and  by  the  reinstatement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  minus  two  or  three  of  his  former  colleagues — 
the  whole  forming  the  strangest  anomaly  in  the 
punctilio  of  “Cabinet  making”  that  has  occured  in 
England  during  the  present,  or  indeed  any  former 
generation. 

On  the  day  the  Acadia  sailed,  the  London  Times 
announced  that  the  cabinet  had  determined  to  repeal 
the  corn  laws,  for  which  purpose  parliament  was  to 
be  called  together  tile  first  week  in  January.  Tiiis 
annoucement  took  the  empire  by  surprise.  Tnjthe 
course  of  a long  connexion  with  the  newspaper  press, 
we  never  remember  an  article  or  announcement 
which  caused  so  much  stir — so  deep  and  wide  spread 
a sensation.  The  frequent  meetings  ol  the  cabinet, 
during  the  preceding  montn  or  six  weeks  had  baf- 
fled speculation.  That  dissention  existed  was  very 
probable;  the  disease  amongst  the  potatoes  progress- 
ed; the  fears  of  a famine  were  increasing;  the  cry 
for  the  opening  the  ports  had  been  disregarded,  and 
with  the  public  mind  in  this  state  of  alarm  and  sus- 
pense came  forth  the  astounding  statement  of  the 
'l  imes.  It  was  the  greatest  moral  earthquake  which 
had  been  experienced  in  our  tune.  The  effect  amongst 
the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  trading  class, 
was  electrical.  Congratulations  passed  on  all  sides; 
every  one  seemed  buoyant  and  happy  but  the  unfor- 
tunate landlord  class — the  protectionists;  they  who 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  commerce 
and  sit  brooding  over  their  fears,  while  others  are 
flushed  by  excitement  or  warmed  by  hope.  How 
the  secret  oozed  out  was  the  next  point;  and  while 
the  morning  and  evening  exponents  of  the  govern- 
ment were  boldly  denying  the  Times’ announcement 
— credit,  by  the  way,  was  almost  implicitly  given  to 
the  affirmation  of  the  Times,  and  litile  to  the  denial; 
the  still  more  astounding  intelligence  Tell  upon  the 
public  ear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ministry  shattered 
by  internal  divisions,  had  broken  down — was  out  of 
office — at  an  end — numbered  with  the  past. 
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The  queen  at  this  time,  was  staying  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Hither  the  ministers  fled  as  swiftly  as  lo- 
comotive and  marine  engines  could  carry  them,  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  and  merely  \vaited  the  ap 
pointment  of  their  successors.  The  queen  having  ari 
inkling  of  her  ministers  being  at  sixes  and  sevens  on 
the  corn  laws,  apprehending  the  result,  despatched  a 
special  messenger  to  lord  John  Russell,  who  was 
staying  at  Edinburg.  On  the  night  of  the  receipt 
of  this  royal  missive,  Lord  John  was  the  inmate  of 
Douglas’  Hotel  in  “Autd  Reekie,”  quietly  reading  a 
book  to  his  wife,  and  unconscious  of  the  dignity 
which  awaited  him.  He  immediately  left  for  Jjon- 
dori,  received  the  queen’s  commands  to  form  a go- 
vernment; and  collecting  together  his  colleagues, 
who  met,  talked,  compared  notes,  measured  the 
strength  of  their  opponents,  their  own  weakness,  the 
importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  feeling  which  ani- 
mated the  people  out  of  doors,  Lord  John  determin- 
ed to  accept  the  post  of  first  minister  of  the  crown, 
and  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  country. — 
The  cabinet,  m all  its  essential  features,  was  a re- 
hash of  the  Melbourne  ministry.  It  was  based  on  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  corn  law 
and,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  prestige  of  the 
league,  the  vice  presidency  of  the  hoard  of  trade  was 
ottered  to  Mr.  Cobden  and  declined — declined  by  the 
man  whose  tactics  called  the  ministry  into  existence, 
and  who  has  shown,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  com- 
mercial reformation  of  which  he  is  the  apostle,  a 
grasp  of  intellect,  a firmness  of  purpose,  a quiet  sua- 
vity of  manner,  equal  to  any  emergency , and  capable 
of  ennobling  any  situation. 

But  while  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  dramat-is 
personae,  the  public  were  astonished  by  learning  that 
the  attempt  had  been  made,  and  had  failed — that  the 
leaders  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  and  thatall 
was  chaos  once  more.  It  subsequently  transpired  that 
lord  Gray  had  caused  the  hitch,  by  refusing  to  join 
the  cabinet  if  lord  Palmerston  held  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office,  and  the  whig  papers  were  savage  with 
his  lordship  for  keeping  in  the  dark  his  feeling  to- 
ward the  late  foreign  secretary  until  he  could  strike 
him  most  effectually.  That  Hie  blow  was  unlooked 
for  in  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded  seems 


the  commercial  and  trading  world.  These  evils  are 
fast  subsiding  w ith  the  causes  which  called  them 
into  existence.  Upwards  of  ten  days  have  elapsed 
since  it  became  know  n that  Peel  was  again  premier; 
and  every  day  has  shown  improved  symptoms  in  the 
produce,  share,  money,  and  other  markets.  This 
change  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  from  the 
fact  that  his  future  policy  is  as  much  a matter  of 
speculation  as  the  new  comet — even  more  undefined, 
undeveloped.  Nobody  knows  what  Peel  will  do, 
but  every  body  has  confidence  in  Peel — a singular 
proof  of  the  hold  which  one  powerful  mind  has  over 
the  sympathies  and  the  prospects  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  London  Examiner  wittily  observes,  m re- 
ference to  this  prevailing  feeling,  “The  beauty  of 
the  present  juncture  is,  that  nobody  know's  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  going  to  do,  and  yet  every  body  is 
satisfied  that  he  is  the  man  to  do  nobody  knows  what .” 
The  cabinet  resumes  power  with  its  personnel  but 
slightly  altered.  Changes  there  have  been,  but  they 
are  few,  and,  with  one  exception,  unimportant. — 
Poor  Lord  YVharncliffe,  the  president  of  the  council, 
who  died  from  the  excitement  produced  by  the  re- 
signations of  his  colleagues,  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
theiiuke  of  Buccleuch.  Lord  Ellenborough  is  to  be 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The  earl  of  Had- 
dington is  to  have  the  office  of  the  privy  seal,  which 
the  duke  of  Buccleuch  filled.  But  the  most  striking 
chjnge  of  the  wh  le  is  the  resignation  of  the  colonial 
secretary,  lord  Stanly,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  as  his  successor.  This  change  in- 
volves too  many  and  important  considerations— in- 
fluences too  many  interests,  not  to  have  commanded 
the  greatest  possible,  attention.  Lord  Stanley’s  car- 
eer, as  colonial  minister,  the  world  well  knows,  has 
been  a failure.  Execmive  talent  or  application — 
except  for  mischief — he  has  none.  The  office  which 
he  filled  was  the  disgrace,  and  might  have  proved, 
irrespective  of  other  causes,  the  destruction  of  Peel’s 
ministry.  He  has  outlived  the  popularity  which  he 
acquired  in  former  days  by  his  scorching  speeches 
against  O’Connell;  and  the  world,  which  is  usually 
impartial  in  its  judgments,  has  long  since  awarded 
him  a position  amongst  the  marplots  of  the  age.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a man  of  a far  higher  order  of  mind — 


undeniable;  but  that  a cause,  in  itself  so  apparently  j e33  s ,owy  > but  more  substantial  in  his  acquirements; 
trifling,  should  have  broken  up  a cabinet,  and  pro-  ! 'le  raised  htmsell  by  bis  talents  alone  to  a dig- 
duced  results  so  momentous,  show's  clearly  enough  j n , , station  among  the  first  men  of  the  day.  He  is 


opinion  ol  a single 

to  sunff  the  experiment  out  of  existence.  Lord  John  j W e need  hardly  trouble  our  readers  with  the  thou- 
Russel  was  held  to  be  a uold  man  when  he  accepted  ! sand-and-one  rumors  which  prevail  respecting  the 
office  in  the  face  of  a hostile  majority  in  both  houses  i future  policy  of  the  premier.  Some  assert  that  the 


of  parliament;  but  having  consented  to  do  so,  so  in 
glorious  a termination  savors  of  the  weak  and  the 
ridiculous. 

We  have  given  in  another  column,  an  article  from 
the  Spectator,  which  places  the  conduct  of  earl 
Grey  in  a more  favorable  light  than  did  the  previous 
accounts;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  he  might 
have  acted  with  mure  candour  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings.  Lord  Palmerston's  exclusion  from  the  fo- 
reign office,  by  a government  of  which  lord  John 
Russell  was  ttie  head,  could  not  have  been  calculated 
on;  it  would  have  involved  a censure  of  the  noble 
lord’s  policy  while  he  held  the  office,  and  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a public  condemnation  of  one 
of  tiie  ablest  statesmen  that  the  whigs  have  in  their 
ranks.  Nevertheless,  considering  that  lord  Palmers- 
ton, before  he  left  office,  did  embroil  himself,  and 
was  nearly  embroiling  his  country  with  France — 
considering,  too,  that  his  resumption  of  power,  at 
the  present  moment,  would  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  rendered  the  settlement  ol  our  difficulties  with 
the  United  States  more  perplexed  and  uncertain — 
we  may,  under  all  the  circumstances,  rejoice  that 
we  have  been  spared  the  infliction. 

When  lord  John  Russell  threw  up  his  cards,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  send  for  Peel;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  move  in  this  drama  ol  cabinet  making 
IS,  liial  lie  fell  as  little  apparent  hesitation  in  resuni 
ing  his  old  office, as  he  evinced  promptness  in  throw- 
ing it  up.  His  resumption  of  power  immediately 
made  itself  fell  in  every  branch  of  trade.  Confi- 
dence, which  had  been  shattered  by  the  railway 
panic,  became  paralyzed  when  it  was  known  that 
Peel  was  out;  the  markets  fell,  the  funds  sunk,  bu- 
siness was  suspended; and  a gloom,  a mist,  hung  over 


reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  involved  a compromise 
with  his  colleagues;  that  instead  of  a total  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  which  the  whigs  showed  their  inca- 
pacity to  carry,  Sir  Robert  is  to  propose  a fixed  duty 
of  twelve  shillings,  or  six  shillings,  per  quarter — the 
figures  have  a large  margin  in  the  mouth  of  Madam 
Rumor — to  be  decreased  by  a shilling  or  two  shill- 
ings per  annum,  until  it  expires  in  the  course  of  six 
or  ten  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  Others  say  that  a 
permanent  duty  of  3 shillings  a quarter,  with  com- 
pensation to  the  landowner,  enters  into  the  new  po- 
licy. Ail  this  is  purely  conjectural;  yet  we  men- 
tion it  as  a proof  of  the  absence  of  correct  informa- 
tion, and  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  prevails. — 
Nothing  definite  will,  in  all  probability,  be  known 
until  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Every  possible 
precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet  from  oozing  out,  as  they  did  when  the  Lon- 
don Times  published  them  a month  ago.  That  pre- 
mature insight  into  official  secrets  led,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  to  the  important  political  consequen- 
ces which  followed.  But  it  requires  we  think,  little 
sagacity  to  determine,  that  if  Sir  Robert  Feel  med- 
dles at  all  with  the  corn  Jaws — as  meddle  he  will  and 
must — his  next  measure  will  be  a final  one.  The 
lime  for  any  further  tinkering  has  passed.  No  half 
scheme  will  suffice.  All  the  elements  of  agitation 
would  remain  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  evei,  and, 
without  the  eclat  which  a total  abandonment  of  the 
present  system  would  give  him,  the  retention  of  a 
fixed  duty,  however  smali,  would  disgust  all  parlies, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  none.  The  existing  state  of 
uncertainly  must  be  submitted  to  until  the  22J  inst. 
when  the  National  Council  will  become  a bear- 
garden of  corn  law  politics. 
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From  the  London  Times,  Dec.  24. 

A president’s  message  is  seldom  so  much  a new 
fact  as  a more  authoritative  confirmation  of  what 
all  the  world  has  known  long  before.  In  England  a 
good  deal  may  be  guessed  from  the  general  leaning 
of  the  minister,  and  a convenient  usage  allows  all 
the  heads  of  a royal  speech  to  transpire  just  the 
evening  before.  In  the  United  States  the  council  at 
which  the  president  has  determined  on  his  announce- 
ments is  one  in  which  millions  are  privileged  to  ad- 
vise, and  the  whole  world  is  admitted  to  hear.  For 
several  years  every  citizen  is  allowed,  or  rather  com- 
pelled, to  offer  to  the  candidate  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  to  demand  in  return  a specific  pledge 
on  almost  every  possible  point  of  disagreement.  The 
candidate  strikes  a compact  with  every  state,  every 
city,  every  separate  supporter  in  the  Union.  Thence 
he  derives  his  commission,  which  is  his  own  only 
because  he  has  received  it,  and  has,  perchance  been 
able  to  suggest  some  little  of  it  during  his  previous 
political  life.  But  once  elected,  there  he  is  the  in- 
carnation of  a political  creed  long  since  determined 
and  promulgated.  As  a popular  man,  as  a partisan, 
as  a speculative  politician,  he  may  have  entered  into 
that  creed  with  disinterested  and  passionate  ardor. 
On  the  day  of  his  election,  however,  he  awakes  to  a 
new  existence.  He  is  a sovereign,  charged  with  the 
most  awful  and  endless  responsibilities,  the  living 
source  of  weal  or  woe,  the  arbiter  of  peace  or  warf 
with  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  upon  his  actions,  be 
they  good  or  be  they  evil,  and  with  posterity  wailing, 
as  it  were,  to  enter  and  pass  its  calm,  irreversible 
judgment  on  his  name.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  busy 
candidate  fora  people’s  suffrages  should  pause  when 
he  has  ascended  to  this  height,  and  begin  to  perceive 
the  paternal  instincts  and  conscience  of  power. — 
Even  with  a second  term  of  sovereignty  still  to  be 
solicited,  he  is  compelled  in  spite  of  himself  to  be 
considerate,  just,  and  humane. 

In  this,  the  first  legislative  act  of  his  presidency, 
Mr.  Polk  does  nothing  more  than  impersonate  the 
democracy  which  bore  him  into  power.  The  style 
of  his  address  is  all  that  can  really  be  called  his 
own,  and  that  is  unusually  readable,  simple,  and 
clear.  On  such  minor  topics  as  are  not  to  us  mat- 
ters of  practical  discussion,  or  are  even  of  a sort  to 
call  for  commendation,  the  message  will  be  read 
with  intererst  and  sometimes  with  pleasure. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  is  treated  as  a matter  of 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  brevity  of 
recollection  in  which  the  short-lived  dictators  of  the 
Union  are  so  tempted  to  indulge-.  Texas,  no  matter 
how,  was  independent;  the  states  of  Europe  acknow- 
ledged it,  Mexico  herself  at  last  acknowledged  it, 
though  with  an  offensive  and  impertinent  condition, 
and  too  late  to  answer  her  purpose.  The  citizens, 
whoever,  whatever,  or  whencever  they  might  be, 
desired  annexation,  and,  on  the  great  principle  of 
self-government,  had  a right  to  be  governed  as  they 
liked.  With  the  same  sweet  oblivion  of  Texan  an- 
tiquities the  interference  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
is  treated  as  simply  an  attempt  to  maintain  a balance 
of  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Union. 
It  is  asserted  to  be  the  indefeasible  right  and  duly 
of  the  American,  not  only  to  resist  European  inter- 
ference, but  to  be  utterly  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of 
European  discretion  and  humanity. 

With  a rather  unreasonable  avidity  of  self-gratu- 
lation,  the  president  claims  the  contradictory  honors 
of  peace  or  war  in  the  Texan  triumph.  “This  ac- 
cession to  our  territory,”  he  says,  “has  been  a blood- 
ness  achievement.  JV'o  arm  of  force  has  been  raised 
to  produe  the  result.  The  sword  has  had  no  part  in  the 
victory.'”  He  cannot,  however,  forego  the  pleasure 
of  relating,  a few  sentences  after,  what  efficient  mi- 
litary preparations  he  had  made,  and  how  thorough- 
ly Mexico  had  been  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  before  it  could  have  time  to  defend 
the  disputed  territory. 

On  one  point  the  message  exhibits  a sympathy 
with  our  own  ministerial  intentions  as  marvellous  as 
it  is  auspicous  of  international  amity.  The  princi- 
ple of  protective  duties  as  opposed  to  those  for  re- 
venue, is  clearly  defined,  and  strongly  condemned; 
and  the  legislature  is  recommended  to  put  an  end  to 
the  oppressive  inequalities  of  what  is  called  the  mi- 
nimum principle  retained  in  the  tariff  of  1842,  with 
the  general  adoption  of  ad  velorom  duties.  The  pre- 
sident lays  down  the  important  maxim  that  taxation 
ought  to  fall  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  materials 
of  profitable  employment  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Oregon  is  the  subject  which  the  almost  fana- 
tical interest  with  which  it  has  been  agitated  by  the 
states,  and  its  consequent  bearings  on  the  peace  of 
the  world,  renders  the  most  prominent  in  the  ad- 
dress. The  long  and  animated  comments  of  the  Ame- 
rican press  show  how  little  disposed  the  citizens 
have  hitherto  been  to  ‘let  off’  the  president  on  this 
painful  and  delicate  subject.  What  is  actually  said 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  a million  voices 


have  dictated  and  we  have  long  known.  It  need  not 
augment  the  terrors  of  the  European  alarmist,  and 
it  certainly  'will  not  change  the  resolves  or  add  to 
the  preparations  of  the  British  cabinet.  It  is  alrea- 
dy resolved  and  prepared. 

Mr.  Polk,  after  adverting  to  the  recent  negotia- 
tions and  attempts  at  compromise  before  he  came 
into  office,  inforrrfs  us  of  what  he  has  done  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  unfortunate  dispute.  In  read- 
ing his  simpH  narrative,  it  becomes  necessary  to  re 
member  that  an  American  exists  in  a sphere  of  his 
own  and  can  hardly  be  judged  by  European  ideas  of 
moderation,  decency,  and  honor.  The  president 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  made  an  of- 
fer which  he  acknowledges  to  be  less  than  what  the 
British  government  has  repeatedly  declined. 

“In  consideration,  too,  that  under  the  conventions 
of  1818  and  1827,  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
two  powers  held  a joint  occupancy  of  the  country, 
I was  induced  to  make  another  effort  to  settle  this 
long  pending  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  moderation 
which  had  given  birth  to  the  renewed  discussion.— 
A proposition  was  accordingly  made,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  who,  without 
submitting  any  other  proposition,  suffered  the  nego- 
tiation on  his  part  to  drop,  expressing  his  trust  that 
the  United  States  would  offer  what  he  saw  fit  to  call 
‘some  further  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  question  more  consistent  with  fairness  and 
equity,  and  with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
British  government.’  The  proposition  thus  offered 
and  rejected,  repeated  the  offer  of  the  parallel  of  49 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  had  been  made  by 
two  preceding  administrations,  but  without  propos- 
ing to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  as  they  had  done, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  right 
of  any  foreign  power  to  the  free  navigation  of  any 
of  our  rivers,  through  the  heart  of  our  country,  was 
one  which  I was  unwilling  to  concede.” 

In  making  this  proposal,  already  twice  refused, 
the  president  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  his 
democratic  supporters.  He  pleads  with  all  the  hu- 
miliation of  one  bound  by  prescriptive  compliances, 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
compromise,  and  asks  the  public  condolence,  for  that 
under  this  bondage  he  had  offered,  what  it  was  known 
by  repeated  trials,  would  not  be  accepted.  To  make 
amends  for  this  self-imposed  indignity,  he  declares 
that  the  day  of  compromise  is  now  over: — 

“Had  this  been  a new  question,  coming  under  dis- 
cussion for  the  first  time,  this  proposition  would  not 
have  been  made.  The  extraordinary  and  wholly  in- 
admissible demands  of  the  British  government,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  in  deference 
alone  to  wbat  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors, 
and  the  implied  obligations  which  their  acts  seemed 
to  impose,  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  com- 
promise which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept,  can 
be  effected.  With  thi3  conviction,  the  proposition  of 
compromise  which  had  been  made  and  rejected  was, 
by  my  direction,  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our 
title  to  the  whole  Oregon  territory  asseited,  and,  as 
is  believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  ar- 
guments. The  civilized  world  will  see  in  these  pro- 
ceedings a spirit  of  liberal  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stales;  and  this  government  will  be  re- 
lieved from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow  the 
failure  to  settle  the  controversy.” 

“All  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,”  Mr. 
Polk  recommends  that  notice  should  be  given  to  ter 
minate  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  country;  that  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Union  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  Ametican  settler  in  Oregon;  and  that  mili- 
tary posts  should  be  established  for  their  protection. 
All  formidable  enough,  could  we  believe  it  possible 
that  any  civilized  nation  would  really  plunge  into  so 
fatal  St,  suicidal  an  error, as  to  defend  by  war  the  mere 
right  of  occupation,  and  the  still  more  imaginary 
claim  to  which  Mr.  Polk  also  refers — the  antecedent 
right  of  the  Union  to  all  the  unsettled  and  undecided 
territory  on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
declaration  is  too  premature,  however,  to  be  really 
alarming.  It  proposes  to  bring  things  to  an  imme- 
diate issue,  and  that  immediate  issue  must  be  one 
of  negotiation,  not  arms.  A slower  course  might 
have  been  more  insidious  and  more  certain.  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  policy  of  giving  no  notice,  but  pushing  the 
undoubted  right  of  joint  occupancy  to  the  utmost, 
could  hardly  fail,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  to  re- 
sult in  a repetition  of  the  game  of  Texas,  or  rather 
of  the  original  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ore- 
gon, should  the  American  population  ever  attain  a 
substantial  preponderance,  would  not  long  remain  a 
British  colony;  but  occupancy,  though  an  irresistible 
power,  is  not  a right,  and  depends  on  numbers,  not 
arms. 

The  terms  of  the  message  imply,  then,  the  alter- 
native of  war,  or  conclusive  negotiation.  War  is 
too  monstrous  to  be  thought  of  for  a moment,  ex- 
cept alter  every  effort  at  a compromise  has  been  ex- 


hausted. Britain  and  America  must  be  too  sensible 
of  their  mutual  benefits,  mutual  dependence,  and 
mutual  respect,  to  peril  the  substantial  blessings  they 
now  enioy,  and  are  daily  multiplying  in  the  relations 
of  peace,  for  the  bloody  and  precarious  glories  of 
war.  It  is  all  but  impossible  that  two  great  and 
kindred  nations,  after  healing  so  wide  a breach,  and 
helping  one  another  to  so  great  a common  prosperi- 
ty, should  become  again  mutual  and  unnatural  de- 
stroyers for  a mere  point  of  honor,  for  a remote 
wilderness,  separated  from  both  by  a journey  of 
many  months,  by  stormy  seas,  and  almost  impassa- 
ble rocks  and  deserts.  Unless  Mr.  Polk  is  merely 
trifling  with  words,  and  secretly  scoffing  at  the  uni- 
versal sentiments  of  humanity,  he  is  himself  inca- 
pable so  great  an  outrage  and  injury  on  the  country 
of  his  ancestors,  on  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  the 
whole  race  of  man.  What  means  he  by  saying  that 
he  has  adopted  the  maxim,  “to  ask  nothing  that  is 
not  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong?”  and 
his  further  boast  that  it  is  his  “anxious  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace  with  all  nations?”  That  the  Union 
should  be  anxious  to  heal  this  sore,  ahd  should  think 
it  unmanly  and  impolitic  to  bequeath  a quarrel  to 
posterity,  is  natural  enough.  That  they  should 
think  to  strengthen  their  claim  with  strong  language, 
is  also  in  conformity  with  many  examples.  But  if 
the  decision  is  to  be  speedy,  it  can  only  be  by  nego- 
tiation, either  by  reference,  or  by  a recurrence  to 
the  method  which,  in  the  case  of  the  disputed  boun- 
dary on  our  Canadian  frontier,  proved  so  entirely 
unsuccessful. 

From  the  London  Times  of  Jan.  3. 

We  think  it  must  be  tolerably  clear  to  the  gene- 
rality of  unprejudiced  minds,  that,  on  grounds  of 
positive  right,  the  American  republic  cannot  claim 
the  Oregon  territory;  and  we  think  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  matter  cannot  be  determined  at  all  on 
grounds  of  abstract  right.  In  this  respect  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  nearly  in  the  predicament  as  Spain  was 
in  the  year  1789.  Spain  asserted  a proud  and  unli- 
mited claim  to  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  the  belief,  or  assumed  belief,  of  a just  title 
to  this  vast  empire,  she  seized  on  the  ships,  the  car- 
goes, and  the  persons  of  British  sailors,  and  destroy- 
ed the  huts  and  factories  of  British  settlers.  The 
Spanish  minister,  Florida  Blanca,  supported  the  vio- 
lence of  Don  Estevan  in  a memorial  which  justified 
the  pretensions  urged  by  the  former  in  favor  of  his 
country  to  a disti  ict  extending  as  far  as  the  62d  pa- 
rallel of  north  latij^fc*  But  when  the  matter  was 
sifted,  it  came- these  gigantic  pretensions 
rested  on  a vague^^^^Bion  in  the  8th  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrechq^^Pfco  insignia  of  Spanish  so- 
vereignty had  been  BRuisively  displayed,  no  Spanish 
settlements  exclusively  founded,  on  that  coast.  That 
there  had  been  Spanish  settlers  was  true.  That 
Spanish  vessels  had  been  in  the  habit  of  touching 
there  was  also  true.  True,  too,  that  those  seas  had 
in  that  and  the  preceding  century  been  scoured  by 
Spanish  buccaneers.  But  it  was  afterwards  implied 
by  the  concessions,  as  it  had  been  before  admitted  in 
the  words,  of  the  Spanish  court,  that  its  rights  to 
that  coast  and  those  ports  were  “still  not  quite  cer- 
tain.” 

What,  then,  did  England  propose,  under  the  coun- 
sels of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  what  did  Spain  assent  to,  under 
the  administration  of  Count  Florida  Blanca?  The 
one  proposed,  and  the  other  accepted  conditions, 
which  every  man  who  loves  peace  and  justice  must 
approve  now,  as  they  were  approved  then  by  the 
friends  of  peace  and  equity — conditions  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy, extending  over  the  whole  of  the  northwest 
of  North  America  hitherto  clainried  by  Spain.  Eng- 
land did  not  take  advamage  of  her  own  strong  fleet, 
of  the  weakness  of  Spam,  and  the  inability  of  the 
court  of  Versailles  to  fulfil  the  pledge  contained  in 
the  family  compact — all  circumstances  highly  favor- 
able to  an  aggressive  policy  and  a bold  minister. — 
No,  she  acquiesced  in  a participation  of  trading  and 
settling  privileges  with  a country  whom  she  might 
have  reduced  to  more  ignoble  capitulation.  * And 
this  precedent  of  a policy  at  once  humane,  spirited, 
and  just,  is  the  one  which  ought  to  be  followed,  as 
nearly  as  the  circumslances  of  the  case  allow,  on 
this  new  crisis.  The  joint  occupation  of  the  Ore- 
gon by  British  and  American  settlers  is  no  longer 
judged  expedient.  Partition  is  recommended  and 
desired.  On  what  principles  ought  that  partition  to 
be  made?  Evidently  on  those  of  equal  benefit  and 
advantage. 

In  our  view  of  the  question,  the  Americans,  hav- 
ing no  exclusive  right  of  sovereignty,  cannot  treat 
our  fellow  subjects  as  mere-tenanis-at-will,  nor  drive 
them  to  whatever  corner  of  the  Oregon  they  choose, 
at  the  same  time  claiming  for  themselves  great  credit 
for  forbearance.  They  have  both  an  equal  right  to 
the  disputed  territory — a right  arising  from  occupa- 
tion nearly  identical  in  time  and  similar  in  purpose. 
And  if  a greater  share  of  land  is  to  be  accorded  to 
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one  than  the  other,  this  award  must  be  made,  not  as 
a recognition  of  right,  but  of  those  considerations 
which  the  proximity,  numbers,  and  the  past  labors 
of  American  settlers  introduce  as  necessary  ele- 
ments in  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute — considera- 
tions which,  in  all  such  important  matters,  it  is  im- 
possible to  merge  in  the  technicalities  of  law  or  the 
minutiae  of  title. 

But  if  the  award  of  territorial  district  may  be 
modified  by  these  considerations,  care  must  be  taken 
that.no  such  modification  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
positive  deprivation;  and  that  though  the  British  set- 
tlers may  lose  in  the  superficial  measurement  of 
their  area,  yet  that  they  shall  not  lose  any  of  those 
collateral  advantages  which  are  absolutely  indispen- 
sable for  the  prosecution  of  their  trade — such  as  the 
great  water  privileges  of  the  Columbia  and  the  har- 
bor at  its  mouth.  Now,  in  what  way  can  this  parti- 
tion be  made  so  as  to  reserve  these  advantages,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  counter-claimants 
not  only  all  that  they  may  demand  as  the  right  of 
their  possession,  but  all  to  which  their  numbers  and 
proximity  entitle  them?  An  equal  line  of  partition 
would  be  a continuation  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
not  of  that  line  which  has  already  been  fixed  on  as 
the  commencement  of  the  boundary,  but  of  a line 
one  degree  to  the  south  of  it,  drawn  to  the  southern 
cape  on  the  outlet  of  Juan  de  Fuca’s  Straits. 

This  would,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible,  be  the  di- 
visional line  of  the  disputed  district,  and  would  give 
us  a greater  extent  of  coast  land  to  the  norlh  than 
we  care  to  claim.  But  the  49 th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  having  already  been  fixed  on  by  the  con- 
vention of  London  as  the  commencement  of  the 
boundary,  such  a division  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  We  only  notice  it  to  show  that  our  start- 
ing point  is  not  one  of  perfect  equality.  As  the  mat- 
ter already  stands,  a previous  convention  has  ratified 
a certain  principle  of  concession.  We  have  not 
claimed  all  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
the  ambiguity  of  right  would  have  justified  us  in 
claiming.  And,  knowing  this,  we  feel  that  we  are 
bound  by  our  duty  to  our  countrymen  resident  in 
those  districts,  to  protest  against  any  wanton  or  care- 
less compromise  of  their  interests.  We  are  not  so- 
licitous to  push  our  right  to  its  extreme  point.  We, 
therefore,  will  not  claim  for  them,  nor  ourselves, 
that  capacious  district,  between  the  southeast  bank 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We 
concede  this — we  concede  it  because  we  prefer  a 
settlement  to  a litigation,  a compromise  to  a contest, 
peace  to  a war.  We  concede  a naked  right  for  the 
retention  of  an  undeniable  good.  But  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  surrender  of  posVuve  and  long-enjoy- 
ed benefits. 

We  think,  then,  that  every  purpose  both  of  honor 
and  interest  would  be  answered,  if  the  British  min- 
ister, on  whom  now  devolves  the  duty  of  making 
fresh  proposals  to  the  government  of  ttie  U.  States, 
were  to  renew  on  his  part  the  offer  made  to  England 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the  presidency  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Adams.  That  proposal  was  to  take 
the  49th  degree  of  norlh  latitude  as  far  as  the  sea  as 
the  boundary  line,  reserving  to  Great  Britain  Van- 
couver’s Island,  the  harbor  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia.  This  would 
be  a concession  as  far  as  superficial  area  of  ground 
is  concerned.  It  would  leave  the  United  States  mas- 
ters of  the  grtater  part  of  the  Oregon.  But  it  would 
secure  the  principal  advantage  of  the  country,  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  to  the  servants  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  harborage, 
anchorage,  and  settlements  for  English  vessels  trad- 
ing with  China  and  our  possessions  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

It  would  concede  all  that  the  most  successful  war 
could  require — a sovereign  but  barren  dominion;  but 
it  would  secure  all  the  commercial  blessings  of  an 
honorable  compromise  arid  a rational  peace.  It 
would  not  deprive  the  native  Americans  of  any 
equitable  advantage,  but  it  would  retain  for  English- 
men that  privilege  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled 
— the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  traffic  between 
Norlh  America  and  the  English  settlements  in  the 
Pacific.  No  impartial  man  can  expect  that  an,  Ebg 
lish  minister  would  ever  consent,  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween Hudson’s  Bay  and  English  colonies  in  that 
sea. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Times  is  the  Morning 
Chronicle — the  organ  of  the  whig  party  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, a Journal  of  the  very  highest  order  of  ability,  and 
greatly  relied  on  by  the  educated  and  thinking  classes. 
The  view  it  takes  of  the  Message  is  that  Mr.  Polk  is 
the  representative  of  the  western  agricultural  interest — 
having  been  elected  by  it — and  that  if  that  is  conciliat- 
ed by  Great  Britain’s  repealing  the  corn  laws  the  presi- 
dent will  be  pacific,  and  vice  versa. 

One  topic  of  the  many  adverted  to  in  this  document, 
will  just  now  engross  the  attention  of  the  English  peo- 


ple—i‘ What  does  Mr.  Polk  say  of  the  Oregon?”  He 
recommends  that  notice  be  given  to  terminate,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  the  convention  of  1827,  by  which  the 
two  countries  jointly  occupy  the  disputed  territory. — 
‘At  the  end  of  the  year’s  notice,”  he  adds,  “should 
Congress  think  it  proper  to  make  provision  for  giving 
that  notice,  we  shall  have  reached  a period  when  the  na- 
tional rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned,  or 
firmly  maintained.”  And  long  before  the  end  of  tin 
year’s  notice,  say  we,  “should  Congress  make  provi- 
sion for  giving  that  notice,”  the  two  count'  ies  would  be 
almost  irretr  evably  committed  to  the  calamitous  issue 
of  arms.  From  the  day  that  Engl  ml  receives  notice  to 
terminate  the  convention  of  1827,  she  must  prepare 
“firmly  to  maintain”  the  rights  that  are  thus  menaced; 
anil  it  would  tie  folly  to  suppose  that  the  Government  ot 
Ainc  ica  would  rest  satisfied  with  the  barren  notification 
that  they  were  about  to  terminate  the  joint  occupation. 
If  Congress  adopts  Mr.  Polk’s  recommendation  in  one 
respect,  they  will  prepare  to  give  effect  to  his  inte  npe 
rate  counsels  in  his  own  int  -mperate  way.  Should  the 
two  countries  thus  resolve,  and  prepare  to  maintain  each 
its  extreme  right  by  lorce  of  arms,  we  confess  we  are 
not  sangume  enough  to  anticipate  n amicable  settlement 
ot  a question  that  has  already  baffled  the  negotiations  of 
so  many  years. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  question  can  be  brought 
to  such  an  issue.  We  do  not  think  that  “Congress  -will 
make  provision”  for  giving  effect  to  Mr.  Polk’s  insane 
counsels.  There  are  various  considerations  which  lead 
us  to  this  conclusion.  The  policy  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment in  America,  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  opin  o s of 
the  party  or  interest  predominant  for  the  time  being, 
changing  as  the  e opinions  vary,  and  necessarily  adjust- 
ing itself  to  every  difference  as  it  arises.  The  great  agri- 


peace  with  England  is  henceforth.the  beat  policy  of  Ame- 
rica. In  spite,  tlivre'ore,  of  this  blustering  and  belig- 
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rica.  In  spite,  tin  re'ore,  of  this  blustering  and  belig- 
erent  Message,  the  news  which  wdl  soon  reach  Ameri- 
ca, will  produce  such  an  effect  upon  the  popular  mind, 
as,  evinced  by  congressional  inaction  in  respect  to  Ore- 
gon, will  rendera  document,  wh  ch  circumstancesnught 
have  made  formidable,  as  harmless,  if  not  as  amusing, 
as  a nursery  rhyme. 

The  Examiner — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  iniluen- 
t al  ot  the  weeklies — considers  die  Oregon  question  in 
a very  amicable  and  reasonah’e  light.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Annexation  of  Texas  it  speaks  as  follows: 

Of  Ttxas,  which  forms  the  first  sidj  ct  of  the  Mes- 
S'ge,  we  met!  say  litile,  except  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Polk,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  differences  betwe  en 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  represents  the  former 
s die  injur  d parly.  Mexico,  lie  says,  had  no  earthly 
right  to  complain  of  Texas  being  laken  Irom  her,  whilst 
die  Americans,  in  not  invading  and  destroying  Mexico 
1 1 avenge  die  losses  of  som  • thoma'd  dollars  which  had 
befallen  their  merchants,  have  displayed  a forbearance 
and  a magnanimity  quite  u .p  rallcled.  The  Mexicans, 
however,  had  opened  their  eves  to  die  enormity  of 
their  own  conduct — 30  the  president  in'orms  us — and 
on  ttie  9th  of  November  they  consented  to  receive  an 
American  Plempoteiiii  ry,  who  was  to  dictate  farther 
conditions.  There  nevtr  certainly  was  or  will  be  any 
passage  in  the  autobiography  of  radons  so  monstrously, 
so  ludcrously,  or  so  successfully  impudent  aa  this.  It 
is  the  burlesque  of  Knickerbocker  rendei  ed  into  sheer 
real ty. 

Scarcely  less  amusing  is  the  tirade,  in  which  the  pre- 
sident indulges,  on  the  subject  of  the  balance  of  power. 
He  will  have  none  ot  it,  even  in  theory.  It  is  a hei'esy, 
and  an  invention  ot  the  foul  fiend,  and  it  is  as  untenable 


cultural  interest  of  the  west,  is  at  this  moment  in  the  and  unp  rdonable,  as  the  idea  of  any  European  power 


ascendant,  and  Mr.  Polk  is  its  type  and  its  representa- 
tive, both  in  its  wishes  and  its  resentments.  The  con- 
duct of  his  government,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
views  entertained  in  the  west,  and  these  views  are  sus- 
ceptible of  great  modification,  by  the  course  which  this 
country  thinks  proper  lo  pursue. 

It  is  hut  natural  that  Mr.  Polk  should,  as  far  as  in  h'm 
lies,  give  practical  development  to  the  policy  on  wh  cli 
the  west  is  now  bent.  To  die  dwellers  of  die  great  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi,  the  Oh  o,  and  the  Missouri,  lie  ; 
owes  his  unexpected  eleva  ion  to  the  Presidential  office,  j 
and  on  their  support  he  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  counts  for  . 
a renewal  of  power.  Peace  or  war,  high  tariffs  or  low 


having  any  “airthly”  interest  in  the  New  World. ' Pre- 
sident Polk  almost  arraigns  England  for  having  ever 
sent  a colony  io  Am  rica,  which  according  to  Ins  doc- 
trine she  should  never  h ive  done.  He  holds  his  presi- 
dential fist  in  his  parent’s  face,  and  asks  how  durst  he 
have  enacted  parent  'o  so  fine  a child,  The  accident  of 
our  holding  Canada  does  not  at  all  enter  into  Mr.  Polk’s 
consideration,  or  die  possibility  of  our  having  a wish  or 
a light  to  keep  or  deft  nd  it. 

FRANCE. 

The  Chambers,  assembled  on  the  27th  December. 
Louis  Philippe  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  royal 


—it  makes  little  difference  wh  ch,'  iiid  v dually-,  vdffi  | ^ his  seat  on  the  throne,  and 

• - placing  lus  hat  on  his  head,  delivered  the  following 

SPEECH. 

Gentlemen,  peers  and  deputies — “In  assembling  you 
about  me,  1 am  happy  to  think  that  we  may  congra- 
tulate ourselves  on  the  general  state  of  our  country. 

I am  confident  that  the  accord  between  the  powers 
of  the  state  and  the  maintenance  of  our  policy  of 
order  and  conservation,  will  more  and  more  insure 
the  regular  development  of  our  institutions  and  the 
progress  of  the  national  prosperity. 

“My  government  has  applied  itself  to  prosecuting 
the  execution  of  the  great  works  which  you  have 
voted.  The  necessary  measures  for  bringing  them 
to  a conclusion  will  be  submitted  to  you.  Thus  we 
shall  in  a few  years  have  conferred  on  France  both 
powerful  guarantees  of  security  and  means  of  de- 
veloping her  fruitful  activity,  and  of  diffusing  a state 
of  welfare  ever  all  parts  of  our  territory  and  through 
all  classes  of  the  population.  While  these  important 
results  have  been  obtained  the  situation  of'our  finances 
has  daily  become  more  and  more  satisfactory. 

“Laws  relating  to  finance,  with  various  other  mea- 
sures, whose  object  is  lo  introduce  into  the  admin- 
istration important  improvements,  will  be  shortly 
presented  to  you.” 

T continue  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers  pa- 
cific and  amicable  assurances.  I hope  that  the  po- 
licy which  has  maintained  general  peace  amidst  so 
many  storms  will  one  day  cause  the  memory  of  my 
reign  to  be  held  in  honor. 

“The  friendship  that  unites  me  to  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  which  she  has  again  so  recently 
afforded  me  an  affectionate  testimony,  and  the  mu- 
tual confidence  of  our  governments,  have  happily 
secured  between  both,  states  good  and  intimate  rela- 
tions. The  convention  concluded  between  us  for 
putU-sgrtfown  the  odious  slave  trade  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  course  of  being  carried  into  execution 

Thus,  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  maritime 
forces  of  the  two  states,  the  slave  trade  will  be  ef- 
ficaciously repressed,  and  at  the  same  time,  our 
commerce  be  again  placed  under  the  exclusive  sur- 
veillance of  our  flag. 

“I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  common  action  of 
France  and  England  will  lead,  on  the  banks  of  the 
River.  Elate,  tp  the  restoration. of.  regular  and  pacific 
commercial  relations,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
efforts. 

“Events  which  I-  deplore,  but  which  have  again 
exhibited  the  heroism  of  our  soldiers,  have  disturbed 
our  possessions  in  Africa.  1 have  adopted  prompt 
measures,  in  order  that  the  domination  of  France 
may  retain  every  where  the  force  and  ascendency 
that  become  her.  With  the  assistance  of  time  our 


Mr.  Polk.  His  rule  of  government  is  liis  part) ’s  caprice, 
and  he  w 11  cover  its  every  prominent  whim  with  the 
latitiulinarian  folds  of  liis  official  mantle,  were  it  only 
in  co  nraoii  gratitude  for  part  favors,  and  as  a timely 
consideration  for  favors  to  tome. 

* * * * * * if  tffese  considerations  are  well 

founded,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  issues  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
government  depend  for  their  character  upon  the  action 
of  parties  in  this  country.  We  have  it  in  our  own  pow- 
er to  convert  ih  : foe,  into  the  friend — to  make  the  most 
facile  and  useful  ally  of  In,  who  mu  t be  otherwise 
our  most  dangerous  and  impracticable  opponent.  Ame- 
ru a,  when  it  started  into  being  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, was  not  inoculated  against  the  dangerous  national 
epidemic  of  military  glory.  But  there  is  with  the  Ame- 
ricans a calculation  in  all  their  mov  menls,  both  national 
and  individual.  Your  genuine  Yankee  will  sell  home 
and  home,  widi  all  the  family  he  rlooms  to  boot,  with- 
out a sigh,  if  he  can  make  a “.-.pec”  by  the  transaction; 
and  the  American  people  will  unreluctantly  sacrifice  the 
passion  nearest  and  dearest  to  their  hearts,  if  they  can 
thereby  gain  a truly  national  object.  Link  the  great  and 
growing  west  then  to  you  by  new  bonds;  and  the  pei- 
manently  predominant  interes  in  Araer  ca  will  cher  sh 
new  views,  and  adopt  a new  line  of  pol  cy.  Do  this, 
and  you  will  convert  those  who  will  otherwise  be  Mr. 
Polk’s  instruim  nts,  in'O  Mr.  Polk’s  masters,  when  you 
will  have  to  deal  with  h m as  the  strong,  hut  no  longer 
as  the  dangerous,  executive  official.  They  entrusted 
him  with  their  power,  incase  he  ni  ght  have  to  avenge 
what  they  conceive  to  b.  their  wrongs;  hut  do  them  and 
the  people  of  England  jusiice  at  once,  and  he  isinstanly 
shorn  of  nine-ten  hs  of  bis  present  plenipotentiary  aft- 
tributes  for  evil. 

One  of  the  great  obj  cts  o'  the  west,  is  to  establish  an 
intimate  coramerc  al  a'l  anee  with  England*  Had  the 
probabilities  of  ib.e  speedy  consummation  of  sorb  an  al- 
ienee been  as  s'rong  two  months  ago  as  i hey  are  now, 
the  lone  of  the  I 'resident's  Message  would  have  been 
wid  ly  different  from,  what  it  is.  Taking  liis  cue  from 
Ills  party  * * * *.  The  next  budget  of  news  which 
America  received  Irom  Em  ope,  will  convey  ihe  intelli- 
gen  e of  significant  movements  which  are  taking  p'aee, 
or  wh  ch  are  about  to  take  place,  on  this  side  the  A'lan- 
tic. — movements  in  which  tl'"  Am  ricans  are,  p rhaps, 
as  larg  ly  interested  as  is  England—  nd  ihe  progress  of 
which  they  will  see  is  now  as  irresistible)  aofis  the  fall 
of  their  own  Ni  igara.  They  wilj:  then  learn  -that  din  - 
ing ihe  short  time  which  in  ervened,  the  “strong  gov- 
ernment” has  la'len — ihat  Lord  John  Russell  has  been 
the  Prime  Minisier  of  England,  and  that  he  is  once  a- 
gain  ihe  leading  politician  in  opposition, and  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  is  re-constructing  his  Cabinet,  a task  in  which  he 
can  only  succeed,  if  lie  wishes  that  Cabinet  to  stand,  by 
establishing  his  government  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  The  issue  of  all  this  is  clear, 
and  not  the  least  obvious  fact  connected  with  it  is,  that 
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energetic  perseverance  will  lay  ihe  foundation  of 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  Algeria. 

“Gentlemen,  you  have  afforded  me  your  loyal  co- 
operation in  the  great  and  arduous  task  which  the 
national  will  has  summoned  me  to  fulfil.  Providence 
has  blessed  our  efforts,  and  has  afforded  me  precious 
consolations  in  my  own  family.  Wherever  they 
have  appeared,  my  sons  have,  I trust,  worthily  up- 
held the  name  of  France.  My  grandsons  are  in- 
creasing in  number,  and  growing  under  my  own 
eyes.  My  dearest  wish  and  sweetest  hope  is  that, 
by  our  devotedness  to  France  and  our  zeal  in  serving 
her  well,  we  may  insure  her  affection,  and  the  in 
timate  union  of  my  family  and  country  be  forever 
established.” 

The  chamber  of  deputies  re-assembled  on  the  29th, 
and  elected  their  president  for  the  session.  The 
choice  fell  upon  M.  Sauzet,  the  former  president, 
and  conservative  candidate,  by  213  voles,  it  being  a 
majority  of  66  votes  over  M.  Dufaure,  the  opposition 
candidate,  who  had  147,  and  there  were  four  scat- 
tering votes.  On  a subsequent  day  the  conservative 
or  ministerial  candidates  were  chosen  on  the  first 
ballot  to  the  four  vice  presidencies. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  WAR,  OR  PEACE? 

The  best  answer  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
to  this  enquiry  at  present,  will  be  found  in  the  ex- 
tracts which  are  inserted  from  foreign  journals,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  debates  and  proceedings 
of  the  present  week  in  congress,  and  the  comments 
of  our  journals,  on  the  other. 

In  order,  however,  to  a more  distinct  view  of  the 
incidents,  than  our  spc-ce  affords  us  room  for  giving 
in  the  wide  details  which  fill  so  many  columns  of  the 
daily  journals,  we  proceed  as  in  our  last,  to  group 
them  in  a comprehensive  sketch. 

Our  last  week’s  article  closed  representing  the 
parties  disputant  each  waiting  to  ascertain  what  the 
other  would  do,  or  say.  Our  London  dates  were  to 
the  13th  December.  The  Peel  ministry  had  resign- 
ed, and  Lord  John  Russell  was  endeavoring  to  or- 
ganize a whig  cabinet.  The  impression  here  was, 
that  the  change  would  be  no  way  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  peace.  All  hands  were  anxiously  look- 
ing out  for  the  Hibernia  steamer. 

The  Hibernia  reached  Boston  the  22d,  bringing 
London  dates  to  the  4th  inst. 

The  opinion  is  generally  expressed,  that  affairs 
look  rfiore  pacific  on  that  side  of  the  ocean  and  of 
the  dispute.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  congress,  that  General  Cass,  and  others 
of  the  members,  do  not  regard  the  intelligence  as 
anything  more  pacific  than  our  previous  advices. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  endeavors  to  obtain  a cabinet, 
appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Start- 
ing upon  the  basis  of  a total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
his  first  object  was  to  enlist  the  leaders  of  the  anti-corn 
law  league,  with  which  view  Mr.  Cobden,  the  ta- 
lented and  influential  member  of  parliament  from 
Liverpool,  was  invited  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  Cobden  promptly  declined  that  honor. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  next  invited  to  receive  the 
control  of  the  foreign  department. 

He,  nothing  loth,  doubtless  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  that  station,  in  a whig  cabinet,  as  a matLer 
of  course.  He  had  been  almost  uninterruptedly  in 
office  of  high  grade  since  1809.  When  Lord  Grey 
formed  his  ministry  in  1830,  Palmerston  was  his  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs, — and  again,  when  the  whigs 
resumed  power  in  1835,  he  resumed  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office. 

Lord  Grey,  the  whig  leader  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  who  in  this  transaction  proves  himself,  as  we 
think,  to  be  the  worthy  representative,  a9  well  as 
descendant,  of  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  talent- 
ed of  all  the  English  statesmen  of  the  generation 
just  passed,  one  of  the  few  British  statesmen,  who, 
through  a long  life,  rightly  appreciated  American 
character,  Earl  Grey,  better  known  heretofore  as 
Lord  Howick,  considered  it  a duty  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind,  above  that  of  any  party  consideration, 
in  the  present'  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  not  so  far 
to  compromit  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  to  be  acces- 
sory to  entrusting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try to  Lord  Palmerston.* 


This  was  a dead  stall  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
with  it,  terminated  his  lordship’s  brief  hopes  of  re- 
suming power.  He  received  the  queen’s  directions 
to  form  a ministry  on  the  10th  December,  and  on  the 
19th,  announced  to  her  majesty  his  inability  to  do  so. 

On  the  20th,  the  queen  having  left  Osborne  House 
for  Windsor  Castle,  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  “to 
form  a government.”  Sir  Robert  withdrew  his  pre- 
vious resignation,  and  recommenced  the  formation 
of  a cabinet.  The  same  evening,  a cabinet  council 
was  in  session  at  his  official  residence,  in  Downing 
street,  until  after  midnight.  The  question,  said  to 
have  been  discussed,  was  simply  this:  Shall  the 
queen  and  the  country  be  left,  at  such  a crisis,  with- 
out a minister,  and  without  a government? 

The  Standard,  ministerial  organ,  of  the  23d,  says: 
“The  decision  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
dissented  from  the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was, 
not  to  leave  him  to  pursue  his  arduous  and  patriotic 
course  alone,  but  to  share  the  burthen  with  him,  and 
give  him  all  the  aid  which  Iheir  high  station,  their 
known  ability,  and  disinterested  integrity,  so  well 
enabled  them  to  afford.” 

It  was  whilst  the  whole  British  community  were 
agitated  by  these  rapid  evolutions  of  parly, — the 
sudden  explosion  of  one  ministry,  whilst  in  the  full 
tide  of  power  and  place, — the  failure  of  the  oppo- 
nent party  to  form  a cabinet,  and  their  relinquish- 
ment of  the  attempt  at  the  moment  of  the  recall  of 
the  tories  to  the  aid  of  the  throne,  and  whilst  it  was 
scarcely  yet  ascertained  whether  the  leaders  of  that 
party  could  so  far  reconcile  the  differences  which 
had  induced  them  to  resign,  as  again  to  act  together, 
at  that  critical  moment  it  was,  that  President  Polk’s 
annual  message  to  congress  reached  London.  The 
same  day  on  which  the  message  was  published  there, 
the  arrangements  of  the  cabinet  were  announced  in 
the  London  journals. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  president  of  the  council,  died  on  the  10th  ult. 

Lord  Stanley  was  the  only  member  of  the  pre- 
vious cabinet  who  declined  to  resume  office. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  succeeded  the  lale  Lord 
Wharnclifl'e,  as  president  of  the  council'. 

Lord  Ellenborough  returns  to  office,  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty. 

Lord  Haddington  accepts  the  privy  seal,  in  room  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Germans  succeeds  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, as  postmaster  general. 

The  hon.  W.  Gladstone  secretary  for  the  colonies. 

In  other  respects,  the  government  remains  as  it 
was  before  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  J.  R G.  Graham. 
Lord  Lynuhurst. 

Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
Earl  of'  Aberdeen. 

Earl  of  Haodington. 


*The  London  Spectator , evidently  from  an  official 
source,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  Earl  Grey’s 
course  in  this  affair.  It  must  place  the  young  statesman 
in  enviable  estimation  with  all  reflecting  men: 

“Coming  to  London,  in  compliance  with  a summons 
from  the  newly  appointed  premier,  Lord  Grey  travelled 
with  a companion,  high  in  the  whig  councils,  who  at- 
tended all  the  meetings  in  Cheshain  Place  after  their  ar- 
rival, To  that  companion  Lord  Grey  communicated  his 


determination  to  take  no  part  in  any  ministry  of  which 
Lord  Palmerston  should  hold  the  foreign  department; 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  rely  on  the  belief  that  the 
sentiment  so  expressed  would  have  been  communicated 
to  Lord  John  Russell.  Whether  it  was  so  communicat- 
ed or  not,  Lord  Grey  took  care  that  Lord  John  Russell 
should  not  he  ignorant  of  his  views,  although  they  were 
so  presented  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dictation. — 
On  the  evening  of  the  Wednesday  on  which  the  whigs 
had  determined  to  undertake  t he  government,  Lord  Grey 
went  home  and  wrote  a letter  to  Lord  John,  in  which 
he  urged  great  caution  in  distributing  the  offices  of  the 
new  ministry,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  making  i;  as 
little  as  possible  like  a revival  of  the  Melbourne  cabine1; 
impressed  on  the  expectant  premier  that  no  regard  to 
personal  feelings  ought  to  interfere  with  the  allotment  of 
officers;  and  stated  that  his  joining  the  government, 
though  he  promised  if  his  cordial  support  in  any  case, 
must  depend  oil  his  being  satisfied  with  all  the  arrange- 
ments regarding  offices.  Lord  John  Russeil  must  have 


The  British  ministry.  The  following  is  an  official 
list  of  the  re-administration: 

First  lord  of  the  treasury 
Secretary  of  the  home  depart- 
ment 

Lord  chancellor 
Lord  president  of  the  council 
Commander-in  chief 
Secretary  of  foreign  affairs 
Lord  pi  ivy  seal. 

President  of  the  board  of  control  Earl  of  Ripon. 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  Rt.  hon.  Ii.  Goulbufn. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  ot  Lan- 
caster Lord  G.  Somerset. 

Commissioner  of  land  revenues  Earl  Lincoln. 

Secretary  of  war  Rt.  lion.  S.  Herbert. 

The  following  are  the  new  members  of  the  cabinet: 
President  of  the  board  of  trade  Earl  Dalhousie. 

First  lord  of  the  admiralty  Earl  of  Eilenborough. 
Postmaster  general  Earl  of  St.  Germans. 

Secretary  of  the  colonies  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  London  Gazette,  of  the  26th,  contained  the 
official  further  prorogation  of  parliament  from  the 
3Uth  December  to  the  22d  of  January. 

These  rapid  revolutions  at  home,  absorbed  all 
minds  in  England,  at  the  moment  that  President 
Polk’s  annual  message  reached  there.  Instead  of 
the  latter  being,  as  it  otherwise  no  doubt  would 
have  been,  the  primary  incident  of  the  day,  it  was, 
for  the  moment,  but  of  secondary  consideration  to 
arrangements  for  the  administration  of  their  own 
government.  The  crisis  became  the  more  critical, 
and  caution  and  coolness  the  more  necessary  in  the 
estimation  of  all  men,  and  of  all  parties,  and  even 
of  the  press  too,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  surrounded  them.  And,  hence  it  is,  that 
instead  of  the  bluster  and  bravado  which  many  here 
expected  the  president’s  message  would  call  forth, 
especially  from  the  journals,  we  find,  in  general,  a 
cool  reserve,  a cautious  wording  of  every  paragraph. 
The  pervading  object  seems  to  be,  not  heedlessly  to 
aggravate  existing  difficulties.  Hopes  are  caught 
at  and  elaborated,  with  a manifest  wish  of  pre- 
serving the  two  countries  from  a conflict.  England 
is  evidently  indisposed  to  have  a war  with  this 
country  at  present.  It  is  her  object,  as  it  certainly 
is  her  interest,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. — 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  an  apprehension  of  a dif- 
ference with  France,  as  well  as  with  the  United 
Stales,  operated  upon  the  mind  of  Eirl  Grey  to  in- 
duce him  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  entrusting  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  office. 

But,  as  was  manifestly  the  reliance  of  our  own 
cabinet,  the  great  qualifying  consideration  where- 
with to  quiet  and  reconcile  British  statesmen  and 
the  British  press  to  President  Polk  and  Ins  annual 
message,  was  the  strong  hope  which  the  president 
therein  holds  out  of  a repeal  of  the  tariff  ol  1842;  a 
consideration  to  British  interests  so  completely  out- 
weighing Oregon,  that  they  would  be  dull  indeed  of 
comprehension,  or  indifferent  to  Iheir  own  interests, 
if  they  failed  to  appreciate  lire  difference.  English- 
men are  not  apt  to  be  either  so  blind  as  nut  to  see  or 
so  indifferent  as  not  to  regard  their  own  mteresis. — 
Hence  the  subdued  lone  which  is  observable  m al- 
most every  English  journal,  in  relation  to  the  uispute 
w ith  America.  1 o lose  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing an  object  of  such  vital  importance  as  ihe 
repeal  ol  the  American  tariff,  would  be  madness  in- 
deed. All  English  interests  at  once  unite  upon  that 
point.  So  lavorable  an  opportunity  must  not  be 
thrown  away,  for  a punctilio,  or  a barren  waste  of 
.North- western  wilderness.  There  are  immediate 
millions  to  be  won  by  opening  the  American  mar- 

Rival  manufactures 


known  Earl  Grey’s  opinions  in  regard  to  Lord  Palmer 

ston’s  foreign  policy,  and  couid  scarcely  have  niisunder-1  kets  for  British  manufacturers, 
stood  these  hints.  Ii  he  was  in  doubt,  he  should  have ! threatening  to  grow  into  predominating  magni- 
asked  for  an  explanation.  When  at  last  no  choice  was  I tude,  may  now  be  prostrated.  A rival  nation,  ra- 
left  to  Lord  Grey  but  to  declare  his  peremptory  objec- 1 pidl y expanding  ever  hour,  becoming  more  indepen- 

t I / , T"l  nri  ilin  on  HI  o inotl  n/hinl\  .........  ....  — . " 


non,  he  did  so  in  a way  which  forbade  every  suspicion 
of  personal  feeling.  The  colonial  office,  with  the  lea- 
dership in  the  house  of  lords,  had  been  offered  to  him- 
self. He  objected  to  placing  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  fo- 
reign department,  because  such  an  appointment  would 
create  alarm  among  foreign  powers,  and  also  among  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  at  home,  including  a larger 
proportion  of  the  liberal  than  ol  ihe  conservative  parly; 
without  himself  criticising  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy,  he 
objected  to  his  being  placed  in  ihe  foreign  office,  simply 
as  a fresh  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a liberal  ministry.  At 
the  same  time,  Lord  Grey  distinctly  declared  that  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  have  Lord  Palmerston  as  a col- 
league in  any  other  department;  and  in  order  to  such 
an  arrangement,  he  offe  ed  to  yield  the  colonial  office 
and  the  leadership  ot  the  house  of  lords,  if  it  were 
thought  advisable  to  raise  Viscount  Palmerston  to  the 
British  peerage  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Grey,  therefore, 
so  far  from  evincing  personal  .disline,  expressed  perfect 
willingness  to  act  not  only  with,  but  in  some  degree 
under,  Lord  Palmerston;  and  so  far  from  being  dictato- 
rial or  ‘impracticable,’  he  showed  the  utmost  disposition 
to  accommodate  his  own  pretensions,  or  to  waive  them 
altogether,  it  lie  could  not  conscientiously  act  with  the 
new  cabinet,  as  Lord  John  Russell  might  choose  to 
form  it.”  . s 


bent  of  our  fabrics,  may  again  be  courted  into  colo- 
nial reliance  upon  us  ior  itieir  “hub  nails,”  their 
cutlery,  their  shoes,  their  very  shirts.  .Treaty  sti- 
pulations may  be  obtained,  perhaps,  in  some  “com- 
mercial arrangement,”  which  will  msuie  to  England, 
(beyond  the  constitutional  power  even  o_f  a majority 
of  congress  again  to  repeal)  the  same  vast  balance  of 
trade  which  we  have  so  many  years  enjoyeJ,  profiled 
by  and  sustained  our  vast  institutions  by  the  aid  of, 
and  by  which  we  contrived  to  keep  down  and  con- 
trol, and  finally  almost  ruined  the  rival  we  so  much 
dread. 

That  considerations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  con- 
trol the  tenor  ol  the  British  press  at  the  present 
moment,  in  relation  to  the  attitude  of  their  affairs 
with  the  United  States,  no  one  can  doubt  alter  pe- 
rusing their  lucubrations. 

Whether  it  is  Mr.  Peel  or  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton that  has  yielded  the  point,  which  induced  their 
resignations,  or  whether  they  have  compromised  or 
postponed  the  question  ol  opening  the  ports,  is  a pro- 
lound  secret,  which  not  even  cue  Tunes  has  as  yet 
undertaken  tu  devoiope.  The  party  journals  are 
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busy  in  conjecturing,  each  according  to  its  own 
wishes.  All  agree  that  the  predicament  was  such  as 
to  compel  an  adjustment. 

The  restoration  of  Mr  Peel  to  power,  enables 
Mr.  McLane  to  resume  his  negotiation,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  continent,  just  where  he  was  supposed 
to  have  left  it,  prior  to  me  celebrated  publication  in 
the  Times,  and  the  explosion  which  that  publication 
led  to. 

So  far,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  question  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  our  side,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  in 
congress,  that  both  houses  have  been  hammering 
away,  in  earnest  debate,  on  war  topics. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Allen, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
retrieved  the  ground  he  had  lost  a lew  days  before. 
A majority  now  sustained  his  motion  to  take  from 
the  table  the  resolutions  he  had  proposed,  approba- 
ting the  president’s  position  in  relation  to  foreign  in- 
terference on  this  continent,  and  again  sustained 
him, in  referring  the  same  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman.  We  shall, 
of  course,  have  an  elaborate  report,  and  very  pro- 
bably another  six  weeks  debate,  as  we  had  upon  the 
Panama  mission  some  years  ago. 

Bj  tiie  way,  it  now  appears,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment were  soliciting  Mr.  Monroe  to  assume  for 
the  Untied  Slates,  the  attitude  in  relation  to  Euro- 
pean interference  with  the  governments  of  this  con- 
tinent, which  he  did  assume  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress on  that  subject.  His  message  was  in  accord- 
ance with  their  recommendation.  Another  fact, 
equally  in  proof  of  the  versatility  of  human  affairs, 
of  political  parties,  and  of  public  men,  is  that  on 
recurring  to  the  proceedings  and  debates  in  congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  Panama  mission,  which  was  a 
measure  designed  to  carry  out  this  very  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
now  secretary  of  slate,  and  Mr.  Pulk,  now  president 
of  the  United  States,  made  speeches  and  took  an 
active  part  against  the  very  policy  and  doctrines 
winch  botti  officially  recommend  now  that  they  are  in 
power.  It  was  by  aid  of  their  voles  and  influence 
that  the  United  States  senate  at  that  time  vetoed  the 
attempt  of  the  government  to  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  national  concerns,  either  by  “en- 
tangling alliances”  or  with  frutless  efforts  towards 
adjusting  the  “balance  of  power,”  which  for  ages 
has  iurinshed  the  monarchies  of  Europe  with  tie 
ver-ending  excuses  lor  dispute. 

Au  outline  of  the  debate  to  which  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Allen  gave  rise  on  Monday,  will  be  ffiund  in  this  num- 
ber. Washington  letter-writers  had  apprised  i lie  public 
tliat  Gen-  Gass  had  concocted  another  speech  which  lie 
was  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  deliver.  It  may  have 
been  with  a view  to  accommodate  him,  as  well  as  to 
mollify  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  afford  him  more  of 
the  comity  which  senators  generally  extend  towards  each 
oiner,  but  which  Mr-  A.  ihuughi  was  wanting  last  week  i 
towards  himself,  that  the  senate  allowed  the  subject, 
again  to  be  introduced  and  to  take  form  and  direction. — 
However,  this  may  be,  the  debate  winch  it  provoked  was  I 
warm  and  pithy. 

A still  more  interesting  debate  immediately  fol-  • 
lowed.  The  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Fairfield,  from  the  j 
committee  on  naval  atfairs,  for  additional  iron  steam-  I 
ers,  &c.  ca  ne  up  lor  discussion.  It  was  advocated  on 
the  ground  ol  its  being  a mere  addition  to  our  peace  j 
establishment,  and  necessary  even  if  peace  was  cer-  i 
tain  of  being  maintained.  On  that  ground  the  bill  j 
will  be  votetl  for  by  many  who  would  oppose  it  as  a i 
war  measure. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  others  on  the  ground, 
that  lor  a peace  measure,  it  proposed  loo  much,  and  ! 
as  a war  measure,  loo  little — as  being  in  fact  tit  for  | 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 

The  debate  was  the  more  interesting  from  the  I 
fact,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  eliciting  a speech  : 
from  Mr.  Buxton,  upon  whom,  after  Mr.  Calhoun 
iiad  taken  position,  all  eyes  were  next  directed,  to 
ascertain  what  course  of  policy  he  and  his  friends 
would  now  pursue.  Mr.  Benton  opposed  the  bill,  in 
no  equivocal  terms.  He  considered  it  as  a war 
measure;  it  should  receive  no  support  from  him. — 
He  moved  to  reter  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
to  a remote  day. 

This  addition  to  Ihe  pacific  force  in  the  United 
Stales  senate,  may  be  considered  as  giving  it  a de- 
cided majority  in  that  body,  unle.-s  a large  detach- 
ment is  made  from  me  wing  parly. 

J he  oebale  was  maintained,  however,  with  much 
animation.  Mr.  Uunnegan,  of  Indiana,  who  had 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  providing  lor 
building  ten  additional  war  steamers,  more  than  the 
b>ll  proposed,  which  of  course  would  give  the  bill 
a decided  war  complexion,  spoke  on  Wednesday  with 
much  warm Ui  to  luvor  of  immediate  preparations 
lor  war.  One  or  two  extracts  must  suffice. 

r..c  s-nat  r from  M ssoun  opposes  the  entire  propo- 
s li  m — b 11  and  411.11  lueai,  a,  a ma  ter  oi  course — uml 
gives  as  a r.asm  that  there  are  no  signs  of  war  ahead  — 


that  all  is  peae  -,  all  is  quiet;  and  such  v ill  lie  ihe  cou- 
t'liueil  state  of  tlnngs  The  senator  ti  l s us  that  hi- 
go  s or  ihit  malur,  d plan  to  which  tlieguvernmeiu  h's 
mill  red  f -r  ihe  last  thirty  y ars  and  more.  And  now 
let  me  a k the  senator  fro  n .Missouri  moat  respectfully 
whit  has  b cn  ill  - result  of  that  matur  d p an?  Have 
you  a tenable  fart  filiation  on  your  seabo  rd?  If  you 
hive,  I am  alt  g- ther  mi  unformed.  Ar  ■ not  those 
gr  at  mouths,  t e D laivare  and  Chesapeake,  op  n for 
ihe  entrance  of  any  enemy  who  may  se  k us?  1 have 
the  authoi  its  oi  military  and  n ival  men  ol  the  h'ghi  st 
standing  'or  saying  tun  an  invading  army  could  Hud  in, 
si  l ions  oh  tael  to  their  entrance  into  this  city,  save  that 
alone  which  "Oil'd  b - pres  nted  l,y  the  patriotic  hearts 
and  strong  arms  of  our  iias'i'y  summoned  countrymen ! 
This,  so-,  is  ihe  re  ult  of  that  ‘ matured  plan.”  The 
city  of  New  York,  as  1 am  informed  by  one  of  her  re- 
p, eseotaiivrs,  lies  exposed.  Philadelphia  and  liosion 
•are  comparatively  quite  defenc  less.  And  yet  we  are 
not  authoiiz  d,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  lake  any  steps 
tor  the  bet  i r di  fence  of  the  country/  Sir,  I ask 
can  we  i nil  - ed  be  blind  to  those  signs,  full  of  threaten- 
ing, which  now  darken  the  h rizon,  ami  to  which  al- 
lusion lias  been  so  lixquntly  made  tint  to  describe 
them  were  almost  an  idle  repetition? 

Mr.  Hunnegnn  went  on  <o  speak  of  the  great  increase 
whi  h England  and  France  were  now  making  in  ilieir 
ma-  i ue  fore  . He  imputed  th  ,t  increase,  and  thecel  ray 
with  which  t «>  going  on,  1 1 appreli  -nsions  entertain- 
ed by  those  Powns  of  a rupture  with  the  United 
Slates. 

“B  it  it  is  Slid,’’  continued  Mr.  Hunnegan,  “there  is 
no  c.us  of  difficul'y — no  prosp-  et,  no  dread  of  a diffi- 
culty growing  out  ot  this  O eg  on  question.  If  no  diffi- 
cuhy  grows  out  of  it,  England  will  a-snme  a giound 
which  never  before  in  her  Inst  ry  has  she  assumed. — 
Perhaps  l am  , ml  sere,  t in  my  movement.  But  I com- 
prehend the  past  history  of  England.  I have  read  and 
studied  it  from  ehddhood.  and  in  no  one  instance  has  she 
i ver  receded  from  a high  position  which  she  has  assum- 
ed. This  country  will  not  recede.  Oh  o,  westfru 
Pennsylvania,  western  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Mis  ouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee — will  never 
surrender  one  j t nor  ti  tie— never/ 

We  hear  li-om  home  daily  and  nigh-ly  messages  of  the 
spirit  that  stirs  the  people.  But  this  morning  tl  e mail 
b ought  us  intell  gence  that  the  Missouri  convention  had 
unanimously  adop  ed.  as  I was  informed  by  my  friend 
from  Missouri,  who  usually  sits  here,  [Mr.  Atchison,] 
th- resolui  iort  fixing  our  boundary  at  54,  deg  40  in  in. 
now  and  forever.  Indiana  is  of  t >e  same  mind,  I ven- 
ture to  say,  and  so  is  Oh  o— a-  d so — I like  not  to  speak 
in  li  u of  my  trend  from  K ntmky  over  ihe  wav;  but 
such  I gather  from  ev.  in  arcount,  is  the  s at-:  of  feeling 
in  that  g llant  Stale.  But  will  England  recede  so  fara-s 
even  io  ace  pt  the  p opos  tio  ; of  49  d g?  Her  history 
tea  has  u * th  ,t  she  will  not  I say  t would  be  an  ano- 
ma'y  in  Engli  h p la  y if  she  w, ,uld  so  recede.  Is  there 
no  prospect  of  a difficulty  with  Mex  co?  Is  th  l-e  truth 
or  falsehood  m the  statements  we  hear  of  the  contemptu- 
ous rec  ption  of  nut-  min  sler?  Has  he  succeeded  in  his 
di  signs  or  intention)?  We  know  he  lias  not.  We 
know  he  cannot. 

We  know — every  man  of  us  must  know — lhat  it  i9 
utterly  impossible  to  adju  st  our  difficulties  wi  h Mexico 
while  Franc:  and  England  maintain  their  present  pos- 
tion towards  us.  And  if  Mexi -o  strikes  a blow  against 
us  it  wdl  be  onlv  be  aus  - she  knows  she  is  bicked  by 
them.  We  are  acquaint;,  d with  die  dee’aratinn  put  forth 
by  Guizot.  Do  we  imagine  that  France  and  England 
will  permit  the  Unit  d States  to  annihilate  Mex  co?— 
They  will  not.  The,  would  b - false  to  their  own  pro- 
fession!— to  die  posit  on  t.v  y assume  towards  her  if 
they  do.  Bui  who  shall  pretend  to  say  that  England 
mid  "France  ai  e not  holding  Mexico  in  her  present  po- 
sition. Who  is  tm t tba'  can  penetrate  die  r poli'-y, 
or  divide  me  impeue  iable  v d "hi  1 1 sh  o ids  th-ir 
schemes?  None,  sir,  none.  There  is  one  feature  in 
English  policy  t. > vvh  ch  her  bit  erest  enemy  must  yield 
h >3  great-  st  admiration.  It  is  die  secrecy,  with  which 
her  designs  are  ever  cl  e ke  I,  wild -t  she  is  pr  p ring  lor 
their  extent, o i — so  csseuti  1 to  the  c ler  ty  ot  her  m ->v  — 
inenls,  and  the  ov- Twin  lining  force  of  her  blow  when 
lies  designs  are  matured  lor  execution.  Sir,  I niain- 
ta  n that  we  should  at  once  b gin  to  put  our  country  in 
a proper  st.tr  of  defence.” 

Preparations  for  ivar  proposed.  The  propo- 
sition for  two  additional  regiments  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, and  the  proposition  for  additional  steamers  and 
naval  force — in  short  all  the  propositions  herelolore 
made  from  official  sources,  have  been  submitted  and 
advocated  as  measures  required  for  our  peace  es- 
tablishment. But  on  Monday  last,  a bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  appropriate  committee,  proposing  a 
series  of  formidable  war  measures. 

In  the  huitse  of  representatives,  the  Oregon  debate 
is  continued  with  unabated  vigor. 

So  much  for  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 

What  indications  have  we  of  the  position  of  the 
executive,  in  the  mean  time? 

So  far  as  the  movements  ot  the  leading  friends  of 
the  executive  in  congress  would  indicate,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly diflicult  to  judge,  it  is  difficult  for  in- 
stance, to  say,  whether  the  president  favors  the 


course  taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Benton,  or 
whether  he  still  urges  that  the  recommendations  of 
his  message  for  giving  notice  to  England  that  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  must  cease  in  twelve 
months,  and  that  a bill  assuming  executive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  territory  should  be  ready  for 
operation  by  the  expiration  of  that  period.  That 
the  cabinet  hesitates  to  have  that  course  taken,  forth- 
with, is  manifested  by  various  motions  to  delay  a 
vote  on  the  proposition  before  the  house.  Letter- 
writers  furnish  all  kind  of  rumors,  on  so  interesting 
a point,  of  course. 

Looking  to  the  official  organ  for  more  authentic 
indications  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  exe- 
cutive, we  regret  not  having  space  left  in  this  num- 
ber for  the  editorial  of  the  “Union”  in  reference  to 
(lie  article  which  we  have  inserted  from  the  London 
Times,  of  the  3d  instant,  which  on  all  hands  is  recog- 
nized here  as  having  been  prepared  officially  for 
lhat  paper,  with  a view  of  its  being  brought  out  by 
the  Hibernia,  as  an  expression  of  British  views  upon 
the  new  position  of  the  Oregon  dispute.  It  suggests 
in  substance,  that  the  British  government  should 
now  propose  to  the  United  Stales  the  very  terms 
Mr.  Gallatin  when  minister  at  London  during  Mr. 
Adams’  administration  had  offered,  and  which  they 
then  rejected. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  now 
in  tiie  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  is  publishing  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  a series  of  articles,  full 
of  interest  and  historical  incident  as  well  as  evidenc- 
ing still  the  strong  intellectual  powers  for  which 
he  was  so  eminently  distinguished  half  a century 
ago.  In  those  articles  the  relative  claims  of  the  two 
countries  are  examined — and  the  policy  of  settling 
the  difference  upon  the  basis  he  had  proposed  so 
many  years  since  is  recommended  to  be  now  adopt- 
ed, adding  simply  that  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence should  be  urged  as  an  equivalent  for  granting 
the  free  navigation  o(  the  Columbia  river  to  Great 
Britain. 

How  these  suggestions  would  be  received  by  our 
executive,  was  of  course  a matter  of  great  curiosity, 
and  to  the  Union  all  eyes  were  directed  for  a solu- 
tion of  the  enquiry. 

After  due  deliberation,  as  the  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal admits,  a long  article  appeared  on  the  27th,  in 
reply  to  the  article  in  the  Times  of  the  3d  inst.  We 
have  read  some  of  its  paragraphs  over  half  a dozen 
times.  The  editor  certainly  was  not  in  a felicitous 
mood  for  expressing  his  ideas  at  the  moment.  The 
article  upon  the  whole,  however,  is  of  a pacific  key. 
It  strongly  reminds  us  of  a coy  maiden,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  repenting  that  she  had  abruptly  rejected,  and 
now  desirous  of  showing  expedients,  by  which  her 
lover  might,  if  he  would,  very  consistently  propose 
again. 

The  main  points  of  the  article  are  embraced  in  the 
following  extract: 

“We  call  attention  to  the  wholly  nexv  proposal  which 
Ihe  London  Times  now  calls  upon  the  British  ministry 
to  make  to  our  government.  That  great  journal  is — 
with  all  its  enormous  sins  against  America — a shrewd 
observer  of  the  pulse  of  the  English  government  and 
people,  and  if  it  had  observed  aright  in  this  instance 
— if  the  British  people  will  sustain  the  British  go- 
vernment now,  in  coming  forward  to  us  with  the 
proposition  alluded  to;  to  wit:  the  same  proposition 
xohich  Mr.  Mams  made  to  the  British  government,  and 
xohich  lhat  gavrnxnenl  thexx  xxxosl  wrongfully  and  uxxwise- 
ly  rejected— if,  we  say,  the  British  cabinet  shall  now 
come  forward  to  renew  the  negotiation  with  us  in  a 
spirit  of  farther  compromise,  on  that  proposal — if 
the  farther  concession  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the.  United  States 
might  require  in  the  premises,  shall  then  be  treated 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  spirit  of  justice  which  the 
adoption  on  her  part  of  that  preliminary  proposition 
may  be  supposed  to  indicate  in  part — then  we  say — • 
certainly  not  that  the  question  could  be  at  once  set- 
tled, for  in  the  present  new  attitude  of  the  question, 
negotiations  even  on  that  proposition  would  yet  have 
a great  deal  to  accomplish — many  just  rights  of  ours 
still  to  secure,  many  great  and  sacred  interests  of 
ours  yet  to  protect — but  this  we  will  say,  that  such 
a proposal  as  that  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, made  in  the  manner  and  carried  out  in  th©  spirit 
which  we  have  indicated,  would  make  every  friend 
of  just  and  honorable  peace,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  and  throughout  the  world, -breathe  freer 
and  deeper’  with  a good  hope  for  civilization,  for 
free  institutions,  and  for  mankind.  It  would  not  then 
be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  on  such  a proposal,  so 
made  and  so  carried  oxil  to  the  more  ample  recognition 
of  our  just  claims,  farther  negotiation  might  yet 
build  a peaceful  monument  to  the  enlightened  mo- 
deration and  justice  of  two  great  nations.  We  say 
this  of  course,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia,  by  Great  Britain,  through  five 
hundred  miles  of  American  territory  could,  in  the 
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present  state  of  the  question,  be  hardly  urged  with 
seriousness  by  the  British  government.”  * * * 

How  the  editor  of  the  Union  contrives  to  reach 
the  conelusion  to  which  he  arrives  in  the  following 
paragraph,  is  not  very  obvious.  Something  is  always 
due  to  appearances,  in  the  management  of  delicate 
negotiations,  which  the  foregoing  language  would 
seem  to  authorise  a renewal  of,  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  The  editor,  therefore,  winds  up  as 
follows: 

“We  will  say,  in  conclusion,  upon  this  topic,  that 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  proposition  which  has  been 
thus  put  forward  and  advocated  by  the  “Times,”  as 
a most  complete  and  unequivocal  acknowledgment 
from  a high  quarter  in  England  of  the  justice,  the 
fitness,  and  the  necessity  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  message  on  this  question, 
and  advocated,  in  pursuance  of  that  recommendation, 
on  the  floor  of  congress.  We  should  deprecate  any 
abandonment  of  that  as  a measure  full  of  evil 
omen.” 

This  article,  of  course,  attracted  much  attention.  It 
was  referred  to  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  oii  Wednes- 
day, by  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  speech  on 
the  bill  for  increasing  the  navy.  Mr.  M.  did  not  be- 
lieve war  was  so  near  at  hand  assume  senators  appre- 
hended. He  did  not  believe  that  it  was  necessary,  or 
that  upon  such  a question  as  this  public  opinion  would 
sanction  it.  It  was  a war  about  a banen  and  compara- 
tively worthless  territory — a war  for  inches  ol  soil,  and 
not  for  principles.  He  referred,  he  said,  with  great  plea- 
sure to  a moderate  article  which  appeared  in  the  ‘official 
organ”  of  that  morning,  commenting  on  an  urticle  in 
the  London  Times. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  after  consulting  apparently  with  Mr. 
Allen  and  Mr.  Cass,  said,  “I  desire — no,  I take  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  myself  of  saying  that  the  article  refer- 
red to  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey,  is  not  sanction- 
ed,— that  it  was  not  seen  by  the  president,  and  it  does 
not  meet  his  approval.” 

Mr.  Webster  asked  the  senator  from  la.  if,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  article  not  seen  by  the  president  formed  an  ex- 
ception toothers  which  appeared  in  the  official  paper. — 
Whether  they  were  to  understand  that,  as  a general 
fact,  the  president  revises  the  editorials  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  Hannegan  was  apparently  about  to  reply,  but 
was  prevented  by  another  senator  having  the  floor. 

The  Union,  of  Wednesday  night,  notices  the  above 
conversation  in  the  senate,  but  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  pre- 
sident does  or  does  not  agree  with  the  tenor  of  the 
publication  in  question.  The  substance  of  the 
editor’s  remarks  are,  that  the  president  has  not 
changed  one  iota  from  the  position  he  assumed  in  his 
message  of  the  3d  of  December. 

During  the  debate  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Calhoun  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  intelligence  brought 
bv  the  Hibernia  was  decidedly  pacific,  and  that  the 
chances  of  an  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  dispute  were 
far  more  favorable  than  before.  From  this  opinion, 
General  Cass,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Hannegan  entire- 
ly dissented,  and  insisted  that  the  intelligence  left 
the  dispute  exactly  where  it  was  before. 
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January  22.  Numerous  petitions  were  presented 
and  referred;  among  others,  one  that  war  may  not 
be  resorted  to  in  settling  the  Oregon  question;  ano- 
ther for  an  appropriation  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  Delaware  river  at  Reedy  island. 

The  resolution  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  war 
to  have  prepared  and  executed  a publication  and  his- 
tory of  all  our  relations  and  treaties  &c  with  all  the 
Indians,  the  lands  received  from  them,  moneys  paid, 
their  stocks  how  invested,  &c.  was  taken  tip. 

Mr.  Benton,  said  he  was  oppesed  to  this  increasing 
system  of  manufacturing  books  and  multiplying  do- 
cuments for  the  benefit  after  all  chiefly  of  the  paper 
and  rag  dealers.  When  he  first  came  to  congress, 
documents  were  not  so  plentiful,  and  four  cents  the 
pound  was  their  market  value;  now,  it  is  two  cents. 
The  market  is  glutted;  consumption  is  not  equal  to  the 
supply,  &c. 

The  resolution  was  laid  over  until  to-morrow. 

Explanations. — Mr.  Jillen,  rose  to  a personal  ex- 
planation of  some  remarks  submitted  by  him  yester- 
day. He  had  been  reported  as  expressing  an  appre- 
hension that  war  would  come  from  giving  the  notice 
to  Great  Britain.  He  had  not  said  this.  Moreover, 
he  would  say,  however  much  senators  might  differ 
as  to  the  probable  effect  of  notice,  that  England 
would  not  go  to  war  upon  this  Oregon  question  at 
all,  unless  she  desired  to  make  that  a pretext  for  a 
conflict  with  us  in  reference  to  other  matters  of  state 
policy. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session.  [In  which 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Pa.,  as  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  was  acted  upon  and  rejected.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  senate  adjourned 


till,  (by  a vote  of  30  to  17,)  Monday  next,  the  26th  I 
instant.  j 

Januarv  26.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hannegan.  the 
committee  of  naval  affairs  was  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  Richard  Loper’s  submerged  pro- 
peller, &c. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Webster  submitted  the  following  re- 
solution, which  lies  over  one  day  under  the  rule: 
Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  any  correspon- 
dence which  may  have  taken  place  between  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  and  that  of  England,  or 
its  minister,  or  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  ministers  of  the  United  States  abroad,  on 
the  subject  of  Oregon,  since  the  last  communication 
from  the  president,  so  far  os  in  his  judgment  such  com- 
munication may  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  public 
interests. 

Mr.  Mangmn,  arose  and  desired  to  have  read  the 
following,  which  he  would  move  at  the  proper  time 
as  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 
Crittenden  on  the  14th  instant,  in  relation  to  notice 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  abrogation  of  the  convention 
of  1827. 

Provided,  further,  That  the  said  notice  shall  be  ac- 
companied with  a proposi  ion  from  the  government  to 
submit  the  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain to  said  territory  to  the  arbitration  of  a person  or  per- 
sons qualified  to  determine  upon  their  respective  rights 
in  and  to  the  same,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on 
both  nations. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  territories  be  and 
is  hereby  instructed  (the  house  of  representatives  con- 
curring) to  report  a bill  organizing  a territorial  govern- 
ment in  Oregen,  to  go  into  operation  at  the  expiration  of 
the  notice  aforesaid,  terminating  the  existing  convention 
bet  ween  the  two.  governments,  unless  the  president,  in 
his  discretion  and  by  proclamation,  suspend  the  same, 
which  he  is  authorized  to  do,  until  a seasonable  time 
after  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  congress  there- 
after: Provided,  That  at  that  time  the  rights  of  the  re- 
spective nations  to  the  territory  in  dispute  shall  not  have 
been  definitely  determined  by  negotiation  or  arbitration: 
And,  further.  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolutions  shall  accompany  the  notice  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  herein  provided  for. 

Non-Intervention.  Mr.  Jillen  said  it  would  be  re- 
collected that  he  had  given  notice  one  day  last  week 
of  his  intention  to  call  up  on  Friday  last  the  motion 
for  leave,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table;  but  as 
the  senate  had  adjourned  over  from  Thursday  to 
Monday,  he  had  been  precluded  from  carrying  his 
intention  into  effect.  He  therefore  must  embrace 
the  present  occasion  to  move  to  take  from  the  table 
the  motion  for  leave,  and  on  that  question  he  asked 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bacby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Col- 
quitt, Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Lewis, 
Niles,  Pennybacker,  Simmons,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Tur- 
ney, Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Tnomns  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jar- 
nagin,  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Mangutn,  Miller,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Upharn,  Webster,— 21. 

The  resolutions  will  be  found  on  page  311.  We 
have  room  only  for  a few  extracts  from  the  debate  on 
the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  the  resolutions; 

Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan,  addressed  the  senate  at 
some  length  in  favor  of  the  leave.  Though  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  C.  did 
not  coincide  in  the  views  of  the  member  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  had  involved 
any  discourtesy  whatever  to  that  committee.  The 
gentleman  (Mr.  Alien)  had  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber mentioned  his  intention  to  him  as  also  he  pre- 
sumed to  others,  of  introducing  his  resolutions  and 
Mr.  C.  fully  approved  of  their  general  object,  though 
he  does  not  commit  himself  as  yet  to  any  specific 
action  or  particular  phraseology,  Mr.  C.  presumed 
no  one  would  question  that  the  subject  involved  in 
those  resolutions  was  an  important  one;  long  has 
been  and  always  will  be  an  important  one;  and  the 
subject  is  an  opportune  one  and  has  been  ever  since 
Mr.  Monroe,  twenty  years  ago,  first  denounced  this 
European  interference,  when  his  denunciation  met 
he  presumed  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  himself.  But  no  official 
response  was  made  by  congress  to  that  declaration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  as  it  has  been  renewed  by  the 
late  message  of  the  president,  Mr.  C.  deems  some 
action  upon  it  now  particularly  opportune,  nor  does 
he  conceive  that  it  has  the  least  connection  with 
our  controversy  with  England.  The  papers  from 
Europe  by  yesterday’s  mail  show  the  necessity  of 
our  putting  ourselves  right  upon  this  great  question. 
The  Spectator  and  Times,  the  latter  disposed  for 
all  mischief  to  this  country,  represent  the  presi- 
dent’s declaration  as  a direct  interference  with  the 
rights  of  European  power  holding  possessions  on  this 


continent.  And  stranger  yet,  the  Spectator  repre- 
sents the  Oregon  measures  recommended  by  the  pre- 
sident as  the  consequence  of  the  very  principle  de- 
nounced by  him.  A more  impudent  perversion  of  a 
public  document  was  never  made  and  yet  irt  conse- 
quence of  it  many  an  honest  Englishmen  will  be 
made  to  actually  believe  that  this  government  is 
seeking  with  a strong  hand  to  seize  the  British  colo- 
nies. Mr.  C.  next  quoted  from  the  Times,  a para- 
graph inciting  England  and  also  every  other  Euro- 
pean power  having  possessions  in  America  to  a spirit 
of  hostility  against  us  because  of  the  president’s  de- 
claration against  European  interference  and  charg- 
ing the  president’s  recommendations  respecting  Ore- 
gon as  the  consequences  of  that  declaration.  Mr. 

C.  then  quoted  the  message  of  President  Monroe  in 
1823  wherein  he  had  expressly  said  that  “with  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere, &c.  Stc.;”  and  also  Mr.  Polk’s,  wherein  the 
latter  says:  “Existing  rights  of  European  nations 

should  be  respected.”  And  yet  two  eminent  English 
journals  irt  the  face  of  these  clear  and  explicit  an- 
nouncements either  with  obtuseness  of  intellect  or 
some  wor-c  motive  have  perverted  and  falsified 
their  spirit  and  words  as  if  it  had  been  recommended 
to  disturb  the  existing  relations  of  their  colonies,  or 
interfere  with  their  improvement  or  developement. 
Both  of  these  presidents  disclaimed  all  interference 
with  European  rights.  Their  language  clearly  had 
reference  solely  to  European  interference  with  the 
independent  republics  of  this  continent,  and  was 
simply  a denunciation  of  any  attempt  to  change 
their  own  selected  form  of  government,  or  colonize 
or  seize  upon  any  portions  of  their  territories  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  European  institutions.  Any  at- 
tempt by  England  to  possess  herself  of  or  plant  a 
colony  in  California  would  present  exactly  such  a 
case  as  these  denunciations  would  meet.  This  reso- 
lution proposes  to  repel  a principle  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  actually  carrying  into  prac- 
tice against  Buenos  Ayres,  a principle  concocted  by 
Great  Britain,  and  in  its  due  course  of  evolution  and 
developement  enunciated  in  France  by  M.  Guizot  the 
prime  minister  of  Louis  Philippe.  Plain  common 
sense  and  the  true  condition  of  men  and  commu- 
nities are  tints  lost  by  statesmen  in  diplomatic  sub- 
tleties for  the  sake  of  some  new  and  brilliant 
thought,  some  paradox  to  shroud  their  dying  frame. 
But  what  is  this  balance  of  power,  which  is  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  take  up  its  abode  in  the  new  world? 

It  is  the  assumption  of  a power  which  has  delug- 
ed Europe  in  blood,  and  which  has  attempted  to  stifle 
the  first  germs  of  freedom  in  every  land  where  they 
have  started  up;  which  has  blotted  Poland  from  the 
map  of  nations;  which  has  given  a majority  of  Sax- 
ony, in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  Prussia; 
which  has  extinguished  Venice  and  Genoa;  which 
added  Belgium  to  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pugnance of  its  inhabitants,  who  eventually  rose  in 
their  revolutionary  might,  and  asserted  and  achieved 
their  own  independence;  which  transferred  Norway 
from  Denmark,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  old  ties 
and  by  a mild  government,  to  Sweden,  who  had  to 
send  an  army,  and  to  call  upon  the  navy  of  England 
to  aid  her  to  take  possession  of  this  gift  of  the  holy 
alliance:  winch  keeps  Switzerland  in  eternal  tur- 
moil, and  which  sent  a French  army  into  Spain  to 
put  down  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  an  Austrian  army 
to  Italy  for  the  same  purpose;  and  which  watches 
and  wards  off'  the  very  first  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture to  meliorate  its  social  and  political  condition. — 
It  is  the  assumption  of  a power  which  enables  five 
great  nations  ol'  Europe — they  are  quintuple  at  pre- 
sent— to  govern  just  as  much  of  the  world  as  will  not 
or  cannot  resist  their  cupidity  and  ambition,  and  to 
introduce  new  principles  at  their  pleasure,  and  to 
their  profit,  into  the  code  of  nations. 

****** 

Mr.  C.  concluded  by  reverting  to  the  still  continu- 
ing preparations  of  England  for  war  and  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  counter  preparation  on  our  part. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  whom  I 
first  met  many  years  ago,  marching  to  the  battle 
field,  and  who  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of 
his  country,  supposed,  when  the  question  of  the  na- 
tional defence  was  under  discussion,  I had  said  war 
was  inevitable.  He  misunderstood  me.  1 considered 
the  danger  of  war  imminent,  not  inevitable.  Had  I 
thought  it  inevitable,  l should  not  have  submitted 
propositions  for  inquiry,  but  decisive  measures  for 
adoption.  I hold  on  firmly,  sir,  to  every  word  I said 
before,  neither  softening  nor  explaining,  but  denying, 
because  I apprehended  we  might  have  war,  therefore 
1 desired  it.  And  1 still  consider  danger  imminent, 
not  diminished,  so  far  as  I know,  by  the  recent  ar- 
rival. The  subject  in  controversy  remains  precisely 
as  it  was.  The  question  was,  and  is,  whether  we 
shall  surrender  to  the  British  demands,  or  whether 
the  British  government  shall  surrender  to  ours.  If 
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no  such  cession  is  made  by  either  party,  the  two 
countries  will  be  brought  into  conflict.  I see  no  in- 
dication that  one  or  the  other  vvill  suflicently  yield. 
And  there  is  an  article  in  the  London  Times,  of  Jan- 
uary 2,  which  does  not  look  as  though  England  would 
go  farther  in  her  offers  than  she  had  already  gone. — 
It  is  unequivocal  and  decisive. 

“Equality  of  holding  is  dictated  by  justice.  Equa 
lily  of  partition  between  England  and  the  United 
States  is  dictated  by  the  convenience  of  both.  What 
the  conditions  of  this  partition  ought  to  be  we  shall 
consider  on  another  occasion;  but  we  contend,  that 
both  suggestions  of  strict  right  and  those  higher  con- 
siderations of  comprehensive  equity  forbid  us  to 
concede,  for  one  moment,  one  jot  of  those  advant- 
ages, whether  of  soil,  rivers,  or  harbors,  which,  for 
half  a century,  have  been  shared  with  equal  security 
and  equal  benefit  by  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.” 

And  I feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  nothing  has  been 
received  by  the  government,  by  the  last  packet, 
which  would  at  all  warrant  us  in  suspending  or  post- 
poning our  measures  of  defence. 

Mr.  Webster.  Have  they  received  any  advices  at 
all? 

Mr.  Cass.  They  have. 

Mr.  Webster.  Have  they  received  any  advices 
creating  any  additional  necessity  for  augmenting  the 
defences  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cass.  I do  not  know  that  any  of  that  purport 
have  been  received — if  I did,  I do  not  know  that  I 
should  be  at  liberty  to  state  them.  All  1 know  is,  that 
the  character  of  the  advices  is  such  as  cannot  justify 
any  change  in  our  policy. 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  that  is  all  that  1 understood. 

Mr.  Cass.  It  is  not  men,  but  fears  and  facts  that 
make  panics  in  this  country,  if  1 must  adopt  that 
word.  But  I repudiate  it  as  applicable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people.  They  feel  no  panic. 
They  feel  anxiety,  no  doubt,  but  determination  also — 
a hope  that  England  will  do  us  justice,  and,  if  not,  a 
determination  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 

****** 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther it  was  material  or  not  that  the  discussion  should 
take  place  on  the  motion  pending,  or  on  the  merits 
of  the  resolution  itself.  He  had  no  idea  that  the 
seriate  would  adopt  the  resoluion.  But  if  it  was  the 
desire  to  go  on  with  the  discussion  now,  he  had  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Allen.  I entertain  the  same  desire  1 express- 
ed at  the  tune  1 asked  leave  to  introduce  the  resolu- 
tion, that  the  said  resolution  be  received,  and  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  That 
was  the  desire,  and  no  other. 

****** 

As  a matter  of  right,  then,  1 ask  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  whether  1 have  not  a right  to  move 
this  resolution?  and  1 ask  him  to  answer  the  question 
definitely. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Allen.  I desire  to  be  answered  now,  before 
proceeding  farther. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I will  answer  when  I think  pro- 
per. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  senator  will  not  reply.  But  I say  I 
had  a right — I say  my  honorable  colleagues,  each  one, 
had  a right  to  introduce  the  resolution,  if  they  had 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  1 say  every  senator  on  this 
floor  has  a similar  right,  and  the  practice  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  its  foundation  to  this  moment,  gives 
the  right.  And  what  has  been  the  case  during  this 
very  session?  The  various  portions  of  the  presi- 
dent’s message  have  been  referred  to  the  several 
standing  committees — the  whole  matter  relating  to 
Oregon,  and  what  course  the  government  ought 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  claim  of  Great  Britain — 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  rcla-  1 
tions,  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  senator  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Hannegan,^  introduced  a resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  the  right  to  do  so.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina  himself  introduced  a resolution  on 
the  same  subject,  and  had  the  right.  And  can  any 
man  rise  here  to  gainsay  the  right?  Not  one. 
***'*** 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  22.  The  clerk  laid  before  the 
house  a communication  of  his  own  in  reference  to 
the  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  Captain 
Fremont,  ordered  by  the  last  congress,  and  subse- 
quently demanded  by  the  present  house  for  their  own 
use.  The  clerk,  iri  his  communication,  said  he  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  recent  order  of  the  house. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  such  orders  as 
th  ise  of  the  last  congress,  as  most  sacred,  and  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  are  now  in  the  clerk’s  possession 
which  he  regarded  as  much  the  property  of  the  mem- 


bers as  any  property  in  the  possession  of  which  they 
have  the  most  unboundeu  right.  The  members  of 
the  late  congress  had  protested  against  his  executing 
the  order  of  the  present  congress,  and  he  had  con- 
sulted the  attorney  general,  who  had  advised  him  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  house  as  he  had  now  done. 

Mr.  Thompson,  offered  a resolution,  which  was  re- 
ceived, that  the  clerk  of  the  house  be  required  forth- 
with to  deliver  the  reports  of  Captain  Fremont 
which  had  been  hitherto  ordered  by  this  house.  This 
resolution  was  defended  by  the  mover,  who  contend- 
ed that  the  members  of  the  last  congress  had  nothing 
like  a vested  right  in  these  volumes. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  argued  that  the  question  was 
one  of  trust,  and  of  high  trust,  and  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  violated  without  the  strongest  and  most 
palpable  interest.  Mr.  I.  said  that  this  house  had 
done  an  improper  act,  and  one  which  it  should  re- 
cede from. 

Mr.  Sclienck,  of  Ohio,  said  the  clerk  of  the  house 
was  in  the  execution  of  the  order  of  the  last  house 
of  representatives,  a trustee,  and  as  such  was  bound 
to  carry  out  its  orders.  So  far  as  there  was  an  odi- 
um to  the  act  of  the  last  congress,  it  was  an  odium 
that  belonged  to  that  body  and  not  to  the  present 
house  of  representatives.  Mr.  S.  moved  a resolu- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  that  before  the  house,  and 
proposing  to  rescind  the  order  of  the  13th  January, 
and  to  print  5,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  Capt. 
Fremont  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Sawtelle,  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Schenck,  wi-hed  to  know  of  the  clerk  if  any  member 
of  congress  within  his  knowledge  had  sold  his  books 
to  any  bookseller  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Ratlibun,  objected  to  having  the  character  of 
the  house  traduced  by  insinuations  like  these,  and 
called  the  member  to  order. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved  and  sec- 
onded, and  Mr.  Schenck's  amendment  was  rejected, 
106  to  76,  and  the  resolution  requiring  “the  clerk 
forthwith  to  deliver  the  books”  was  adopted  by  a 
vole  of  94  to  86- 

Florida  contested  election. — The  orders  of  the  day 
were  called.  Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida,  desired  to 
make  two  propositions  to  the  member  who  claimed 
his  seal.  He  would,  first,  propose  to  him  to  adopt 
the  pending  motion  of  the  member  from  S.  C.,  (Mr. 
Simms, J and  recommit  the  whole  subject  without 
debate  to  the  commiitee  on  elections,  with  instruc- 
tions to  allow  both  the  contestant  and  himself  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  evidence  from  Florida.  If  the 
gentleman  should  decline  this  he  would  propose  to 
him  to  save  the  house  all  further  trouble  upon  the 
subject  to  resign  his  seat,  if  the  contestant  would  re- 
sign his  claim,  and  commit  the  question  back  to  the 
people  of  Florida.  He  came  here  with  a most  un- 
doubted right  to  his  seat,  and  he  believed  the  people 
of  Florida  would  3end  him  back. 

Mr.  Brockenbrough,  the  claimant,  declined  these 
propositions  with  some  feeling,  and  then  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  his  right  to  the  seat  held  by  Mr.  Ca- 
bell. 

Mr.  Cabell,  moved  that  Mr.  B.  have  leave  to  pro 
ceed  for  another  hour,  or  as  long  as  he  wished  after 
his  first  hour  was  passed.  Mr.  B.  declined  the  offer. 

The  house  adjourned. 


THE  TARIFF. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  STEWART,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

On  the  portion  of  the  president's  message  and  treasury 
report  relating  to  the  tariff.  Delivered  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  Stales,  on  Tuesday,  9th 
December,  1845. 

The  bouse  having  under  consideration  the  resolu- 
tion to  refer  that  portion  of  the  President’s  message 
in  relation  to  the  tariff  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means — 

Mr.  Stewart,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  in- 
serting thereafter  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
report  “as  the  sense  of  this  house  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.”  In  supporting  this 
motion,  Mr.  S.  said,  that  he  thought  the  house  ought 
to  meet  this  question  at  once,  and  give  an  expression 
its  views  and  purposes.  The  people  had  heard  with 
alarm  the  language  of  the  executive  message  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  S.  was  in  possession  of 
letters  just  received  from  individuals  who  had  com- 
menced manufacturing  establishments,  and  who 
wished  to  know  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  them 
to  proceed.  Their  inquiry  of  him  was,  what  was 
going  to  be  done?  Whether  the  entire  system  of 
protective  policy  was  to  be  overturned,  as  had  been 
recommended  by  the  executive?  That  inquiry  was 
coming  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  he  could 
not  answer  them;  and  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  this 
house  to  reply  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  let  the  peo- 
ple know  at  once  whether  the  policy  of  protecting 


American  industry  was  to  be  subverted  or  establish* 
ed.  Surely  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to  come  up  to 
the  question  fairly  and  openly,  and  at  once,  and  give 
a distinct  expression  of  their  views. 

It  had  been  intimated  by  a gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, over  the  way,  (Mr.  Payne,)  that  the  report 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  a most  ex- 
traordinary document.  Extraordinary  it  certainly 
was,  and  many  new  and  very  extraordinary  doctrines 
did  it  contain.  Mr.  S.  concurred  very  heartily  with 
the  gentleman  in  thus  much  of  what  he  had  said. — 
The  report  was  a document  setting  forth  doctrines  in 
political  economy  such  as  never  before  had  been 
promulgated  by  any  authorized  officer  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  posilions  there  assumed  were  such  as 
had  startled  the  country.  It  was  therefore  manifest- 
ly proper  and  highly  obligatory  on  this  body  that  it 
should  give  as  prompt  an  expression  as  possible  of 
its  views  and  intention  in  the  premises.  Mr.  S. 
proposed  to  draw  forth  to  view,  and  to  public  exami- 
nation, in  as  brief  a manner  as  he  could,  some  of 
these  opinions  and  doctrines. 

The  first  doctrine  which  he  should  notice,  and 
which  was  most  distinctly  avowed  in  the  secretary’s 
report,  was  that  the  protective  policy  was  unconsti- 
tutional, and  if  so,  there  must  be  an  end  of  it.  The 
secretary  said  expressly  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was 
“too  unequal  and  unjust,  too  exorbitant  antj  oppres- 
sive, and  too  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  fundament- 
al principles  of  the  constitution.” 

These  were  his  express  words;  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  was  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution;  and  he  had  made  an 
argument  to  prove  this.  He  quoted  the  Constitution, 
and  then  argued,  by  way  of  inference,  that -the  pow- 
er to  lay  a duty  for  protection  was  not  in  thisgovern- 
ment.  His  report  says: 

“A  partial  and  a total  pi  ohibition  are  alike  in  violation 
of  the  true  object  of  the  taxing  power.  They  only  differ 
in  degree,  and  not  in  principle.  If  the  revenue 
limit  may  be  exceeded  one  per  cent.,  it  may  be  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred.  If  it  may  be  exceeded  upon 
any  one  article,  it  may  be  exceeded  on  all;  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  but  in  contending 
that  congress  may  lay  duties  on  all  articles  so  high 
as  to  collect  no  revenue,  and  operate  as  a total  pro- 
hibition. 

“The  constitution  declares  that  ‘all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives.’ A tariff  bill,  it  is  conceded,  can  only  ori- 
ginate in  the  house,  because  it  is  a bill  for  raising 
revenue,  That  is  the  only  proper  object  of  such  a 
bill.  A tariff  is  a bill  to  May  and  collect  taxes.’  It 
is  a bill  ‘for  raising  revenue;’  and  whenever  it  de- 
parts from  that  object,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  by 
total  or  partial  prohibition,  it  violates  the  purpose  of  the 
granted  power.” 

Mr.  S.  here  referred  to  the  messages  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  all  of  whom 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  strongest  and  most  em- 
phatic language,  urged  upon  congress  the  propriety 
of  protecting  domestic  manufactures.  He  then  came 
to  the  message  of  Gen.  Jackson — a name  which,  he 
should  suppose,  would  still  have  some  small  measure 
of  authority,  at  least,  with  those  who  once  professed 
themselves  pre-eminently  his  friends.  Mr.  S.  would 
place  in  distinct  and  open  contradiction  the  opinions 
held  by  the  present  executive  and  his  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  as  contained  in  the  message  of  the  one 
and  the  report  of  the  other,  and  the  opinions  of  An- 
drew Jackson  as  contained  in  his  executive  mes- 
sages to  congress.  He  had  already  presented  the 
doctrines  of  the  existing  administration  as  they  were 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

lie  would  now  proceed  to  read  a paragraph  from 
the  message  of  President  Jackson,  by  way  of  re- 
freshing gentlemen's  recollection  as  to  what  had 
been  the  opinions  on  this  subject  avowed  by  that  dis- 
tinguished man.  Mr.  S.  considered  the  passage  he 
was  about  to  quote  as  containing  one  of  the  clearest 
and  strongest  vindications  of  the  constitutional  power 
to  lay  duties,  tor  the  purpose  of  protection,  that  bad 
ever  been  put  forth  to  the  world.  Here  it  is: 

“The'power  to  impose  duties  upon  imports  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  several  states.  'The  right  to 
adjust  these  duties,  with  a view  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  industry,  is  so  completely  identi- 
cal with  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the 
existence  at  the  one  without  the  other.  The  states 
ha\e  delegated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  to 
the  general  government,  without  limitation  or  re- 
striction, saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation 
relating  to  the  inspection  laws.  This  authority  hav- 
ing thus  entirely  passed  from  the  states,  the  right  to 
exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  ex- 
ist in  them;  and,  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed 
by  the  general  government,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our 
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political  systerfi  would  thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a 
people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish  .and  de- 
structive policy  which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign 
nations.  This  surely  cannot  be  the  case;  this  indis- 
pensable power,  thus  surrendered  by  the  states,  must 
be  within  the  scope  of  authority  on  the  subject  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  congress.  In  this  conclusion  1 
am  confirmed,  as  well  by  the  opinions  of  Presidents 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  who 
have  each  repeatedly  recommended  this  right  un- 
der the  constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of 
congress,  tl  e continued  acquiescence  of  the  states, 
and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people.” — 
Jackson's  second  annual  message. 

Yet  now  congress  was  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
by  executive  instruction,  that  they  possessed  no  con 
stilutional  power  to  protect  our  own  home  industry — 
no  power  to  countervail  the  injurious  regulations  of 
other  countries — no  power  to  protect  the  labor  of  our 
own  citizens  from  the  destruction  w hich  must  be 
brought  upon  it  by  an  unrestricted  competition  with 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe;  but  our  own  hardy  sons 
of  toil  must  be  impoverished  and  ground  down  so 
long  as  the  wretched  beggars  under  a foreign  go 
verninent  were  compelled,  by  their  necessities,  to 
labor  at  lower  rates  than  freeborn  Americans 
were  the  doctrines  distinctly  promulgated  by  the 
president’  in  his  message,  and  especially  by  his  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  Well  might  they  be  called 
extraordinary,  for  such  they  certainly  were.  Were 
the  American  people  prepared  to  sustain  opinions 
like  these?  Would  they  subscribe  to  the  dogma  that 
their  own  government  had  no  power  to  protect  them? 
That  was  the  doctrine — there  was  no  evading  it, 
and  Mr.  S.  desired  to  know  whether  this  house  was 
prepared  to  gi>e  it  the  impress  of  its  sanction? 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  extraordinary 
doctrines  in  this  most  extraordinary  production.  It 
contained  others  equally  strange,  equally  new, 
equally  pernicious  in  tendency,  equally  destructive 
in  practical  operation.  Would  the  people  believe 
it?  This  document  from  the  secretary  recommend- 
ed the  imposition  of  an  excise  on  American  manu- 
factures— to  take  the  duties  off'  British  goods,  and 
put  them  on  the  American. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  here  interposed,  and 
desired  to  ask  him  a question.  When  the  govern- 
ment protected  these  manufactures,  who  paid  the  du- 
ties? 

Mr1  Stewart  disliked  these  interruptions;  but  since 
the  question  was  put,  he  would  answer  it.  The 
gentleman  asked  him  who  paid.  The  gentleman 
and  his  friends  held  the  doctrine  that  the  consumer 
always  paid  the  duty,  and  the  secretary  told  the  na- 
tion that  the  poor  man  was  taxed  eighty-two  per 
cent,  on  cotton  goods  over  the  rich  man.  Yes,  thi 


consequences,  given  the  fanners  a market,  given 
their  children  employment,  made  their  land  profita- 
ble, filled  the  country  with  the  hum  of  contented 
industry,  and  had  brought  down  the  price  of  the 
poor  man’s  clothing  from  thirty-six  cents  a yard, 
down  — down — down,  as  the  system  proceeded,  till, 
at  last,  it  gave  it  to  him  at  six  cents  a yard.  Now 
the  secretary  cried  out  that  theduty  on  these  cottons 
was  a hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem!  Enor- 
mous! Horrid!  And  why?  The  duty  had  not  chang- 
ed, but  the  price  had.  As  the  price  went  down  the 
duty  went  up.  At  thirty-six  cents  per  yard,  nine 
cents  duty  would  be  twenty-five  per  cent.;  at  six 
cents  a yard,  the  duty  would  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  ; and  if  the  price  descended  to  one 
cent  a yard,  then  the  duty  would  be  nine  hundred 
per  cent!  The  poor  man  robbed,  plundered,  and  op- 
pressed by  a duty  of  nine  hundred  per  cent.,  simply 
because  he  gets  a yard  of  cotton  goods  for  one  cent 
a yard!  Let  the  manufacturer  run  up  the  price  to 
thirty-six  cents  again,  and  the  oppression  is  all  over; 
the  duty  of  nine  cents  a yard  falls  instantly  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.,  a moderate  revenue  duty.  No 
more  complaint;  these  friends  of  the  “poor  man” 
are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Such  was  the  practical  operation  of  these  odious 
minimums  which  had  reduced  the  poor  man’s  cotton 
goods  from  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  per  yard  to 
six  and  eight  cents.  Yet  this  was  the  system 
which  must  be  given  up;  this  was  the  operation 
which  was  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitutional  that 
it  must  he  suffered  to  exist  no  longer  upon  our  statute 
book!  The  duty  was  to  be  taken  off'  the  foreign 
goods,  and  put  upon  American  manufactures;  such 
was  the  doctrine  of  this  report  and  message  which 
says — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  here  again  asked  Mr. 
Stewart,  if  the  tariff  brought  down  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles, why  did  the  manufacturer  want  it,  and  what 
was  it  that  brought  down  the  price  of  other  goods  in 
proportion? 

Mr.  Stewart  replied  that  such  was  not  the  fact. — 
Other  goods  not  manufactured  here,  silks,  velvets, 
Stc.,  had  not  declined  in  the  same  ratio,  nor  had 
wages  or  agricultural  produce;  because  the  protec- 
tive tariff  had  increased  the  supply  of  domestic  goods 


price  $2  per  box;  but  if  the  glass  went  down  to  $ 
per  box,  the  duty  would  be  400  per  cent.  Thus  we 
are  told  by  the  seerctary  of  the  treasury  that  the 
people  paid  in  all  a tax  of  eighty-four  millions,  of 
which  but  twenty-seven  went  to  the  government, 
and  fifty-four  to  the  manufacturers;  and  he  referred 
to  a list  of  sixty  or  seventy  articles  paying  specific 
duties,  which,  when  converted  into  ad  valorem, 
amounted  to  more  than  a hundred  per  cent.  Very 
well;  and  what  did  this  prove?  Why,  simply  that 
the  prices  of  those  articles  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished, as  in  the  case  of  cottons.  The  same  duty 
which,  when  levied,  had  been  but  25  per  cent.,  had 
now  become  150  per  cent.,  simply  because  the  price 
had  gone  down  to  one-fourth  part  of  what  it  was. — 
So  the  main  result  of  all  the  labor  and  cyphering  of 
the  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  had  been  to  furnish  to  the  whole 
country  official  demonstration  that  prices  had  been 
reduced  by  a protective  tariff  to  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  what  they  had  been  in  1816.  Take  a plain 
illustration:  the  tariff  imposed  a duty  of  four  cents 
per  pound  on  nails;  the  price  of  pails  in  1816  had 
been  16  cents  per  pound;  so  that  the  duty  was  then 
25  percent,  on  the  price;  but  the  same  duty,  we  arc 
told  in  this  report,  is  now  100  per  cent.;  ai  d huw  so? 
Because  the  price  had  fallen  trorn  sixteen  cents  to 
four  ceuts  per  pound.  Very  oppressive  on  the  “poor 
man,”  who  has  thus  to  pay  100  per  cent,  on  nails! — 
The  explanation  of  all  this  was  perfectly  plain  and 
easy.  The  effect  of  competition,  machinery,  skill, 
and  industry  had  increased  the  supply,  and  by  an 
increased  supply,  in  ibis  as  in  all  other  cases,  had  re- 
duced the  price  of  glass,  cotton,  Slc.,  whilst  it  had 
rendered  the  whole  country  prosperous  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  all  the  productions  of  the  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  S.  thanked  the  secretary  for  his  reference  to 
his  document;  it  had  furnished  to  him  and  to  the 
country  undeniable  proof,  from  the  highest  authori- 
ty, to  what  an  extent  prices  Lad  been  reduced,  inso- 
much that  the  duty  on  one  article,  though  reasona- 
ble at  first,  had  now  risen  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  percent,  ad  valorem , brought  about  sole- 
ly by  the  reduction  of  the  price.  Mr.  S.  defied  es- 
cape from  this  position.  Let  any  gentleman  take 


demand  for  both.  If  the  gentleman  could  compre- 
hend that  demand  and  supply  regulate  price,  it  would 
be  all  plain  to  him. 

Yes,  sir,  and  could  the  secretary  accomplish  what 
seems  to  be  his  purpose,  the  destruction  of  our  do- 
mestic cotton  manufactures — which  he  says  nosv 
amount  to  eighty-four  millions  per  annum,  and 
which,  of  course,  adds  that  much  annually  to  our 
national  wealth,  strike  this  out  of  existence,  destroy 
poor  man  seemed  a special  favorite  ot  the  honorable  i this  immense  competition  and  supply — soon,  very 
secretary.  He  had  introduced  him  ten  times  in  the  ! SOori,  the  “poor  man,”  without  employment  and 


course  of  two  paragraphs  of  the  report.  His  sym- 
pathy was  greatly  excited  that  this  unhappy  “poor 
man”  was  taxed  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on 
his  cotton  shirt,  because  there  was  a specific  duty  on 
imported  cotton  goods  of  nine  cents  a yard.  Now, 
if  this  specific  duty  of  nine  cents  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  that  fixed  the 
price  of  the  cotton  to  the  “poor  man”  at  but  six 
cents  a yard,  for,  nine  cents  was  ju9t  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  on  six  cents.  So  the  practical 
effect  of  this  horrid  tax  was,  that  this  “poor  man” 
got  a good  shirt  at  sixpence  a yard.  And  Mr.  S. 
would  tell  the  gentleman  another  thing.  When 
those  most  abominable  minimums,  whieh  so  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  secretary  had  first  been  introduced, 
in.  1816,  by  William  Lowndes — one  of  the  purest  pa- 
triots and  most  enlightened  statesmen  that  had  ever 
graced  these  legislative  halls,  and  sustained,  too,  by 
John  C.  Calhoun,  scarcely  less  distinguished — India 
cotton  goods,  of  the  very  coarsest  quality,  known  to 
every  lady  at  the  time  by  the  name  of  hum-hums, 
cost  thirty-tbiee  cents  a yard;  so  that  the  “poor 
man”  would  then  have  had  to  pay  four  dollars  for 
twelve  yards  of  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  infamous 
minimums  had  been  that  every  poor  man  in  the 
country  could  now  get  a better  article  for  six  and  a 
quarter  cents.  That  was  the  way  the  people  were 
taxed  and  oppressed  by  the  protective  system;  and 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  “poor  man”  was 
ground  down  to  the  dust  to  benefit  the  rich  monopo- 
list! The  secretary  persuaded  this  poor  man  that  he 
was  taxed  eighty-two  per  cent,  more  than  the  rich 
man,  and  this  was  quite  insufferable,  yet  he  paid  only 
six  cents  for  what  formerly  cost  him  thirty-six  cents, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality  at  that.  On  that  thirty- 
six  cents,  the  tariff  of  1816  laid  a duty  of  nine  cents, 
which  was  then  but  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
it  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  why? 
because  the  price  is  reduceu  from  thirty-six  to  six 
cents  per  yard. 

These  dreadful  minimums  had,  in  their  practical 


by  increasing  competition,  and  had  sustained  wages  j t|ie  report  and  examine  it,  and  the  more  they  exam- 
and  agricultural  produce  by  creating  an  increased  jn6i  ,yie  more  they  would  be  convinced  that  this  was 

a true  explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  Yet  this 
was  held  forth  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  alarm;  it 
furnished  a topic  for  popular  declamation;  it  might 
persuade  the  “poor  man”  that  he  was  greatly  op- 
pressed, because  he  paid  a tax  of  two  hundred  per 
cent,  on  his  window  glass;  and  he  perhaps  would  riot 
understand  that  il  glass  fell  to  a dollar  a box,  he  was 
taxed  four  hundred  per  cent.,  or  if  by  any  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  lie  should  be  enabled  to 
get  bis  glass  at  fifty  cents  a box,  why  then  he  would 
be  paying  the  enormous  unheard  of  tax  of  eight  hun- 
dred per  cent.  This  same  “poor  man”  of  the  secre- 
tary sometimes  wanted  to  buy  a few  nails,  and  the 
secretary  alarmed  him  by  the  intelligence  that  nails 
were  taxed  a hundred  per  cent,  on  their  value.  So 
they  were;  but  what  did  he  pay  for  them?  He  used 
to  pay  sixteen  cents  a pound,  but  this  wicked  op- 
pressive tariff  had  brought  them  down  to  fonr  cents. 
IVow  who  did  not  see  that  if  a SDecific  duty  of  four 


with  diminished  means,  would  have  to  pay  the  fo- 
reigner two  or  three  times  the  price  he  now  pays 
at  home.  Such  are  the  favors  this  administration 
would  confer  upon  “poor  tnen.”  The  gentleman 
asks,  if  protection  reduces  prices,  why  do  manu- 
facturers want  it?  It  was  not  increased  prices,  but 
increased  business  they  wanted — a wider  market;  it 
was  the  advantage  of  improved  machinery,  increas 
ed  skill,  and  enlarged  sales  that  reduced  prices;  5 
per  cent  profit  on  a business  of  <$5,000  a year  was 
more  than  20  per  cent,  profit  on  $1,000;  and  the 


Now,  who  did  not  see  that  if  a specific  duty 
cents  a pound  on  nails  was  converted  into  ari  ad  va- 
lorem duty,  it  amounted  to  a hundred  per  cent.,  and 
should  nails  be  brought  down  to  a cent  a pound,  the 

What  an 


sale  of  six  pairs  of  shoes  a day,  at  ten  cents  profit,  duty  would  be  four  hundred  per  cent., 
was  better  than  the  sale  of  one  pair  at  fifty  cents,  oppression  to  get  nails  at  a penny  a pound,  ou le  y 
profit.  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied?  the  “poor  man”  was  likely  to  be  utterly  crushed  and 

When  interrupted,  he  had  been  controveting  the  ruined, 
doctrines  put  forth  by  the  secretary  in  his  report. — Mr.  S.  said  he  had  wished  to  point  out  some  other 

He  had  referred  to  a table  which  had  been  reported  of  the  extraordinary  doctrines  contained  in  t ns 
by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  for  the  pur- ! paper  of  the  secretary,  and  there  was  one  which 
pose  of  showing  the  enormous  lax  which  was  im-  j would  startle  the  country;  it  was  covered  up  in  cau- 
posed  by  the  system  of  minimums;  but  when  the  tious  language,  but  when  the  veil  was  drawn  aside, 
secretary,  by  the  assistance  of  the  honorable  chair-  and  the  truth  exposed,  he  again  warned  gentlemen 
man  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  was  pre-J  that  it  would  startle  the  country.  This  free  trade 
paring  with  great  labor  and  pains  this  document,  he  j secretary  had  recommended  an  excise  on  American 
seemed  to  lorget  that  he  was,  at  the  same  moment,  manufactures.  Yes,  that  vvas  the  protection  he  had 
furnishing  mathematical  proof  of  the  exact  extent  provided  for  American  industry;  it  was  to  take  on 
to  which  protection  had  reduced  prices.  By  con-  the  duty  from  foreign  manufactures,  and  put  it  on 
verting  specific  into  ad  valorem  duties,  the  duty  runs  our  own.  Hear  him:  . . , . 

' ' In  accordance  with  these  principles,  it  is  believed 


up  precisely  as  the  price  runs  down;  so,  by  showin_ 
an  increased  rate  of  duty,  the  gentlemen  have  only 
shown  reduced  prices 


that  the  largest  practicable  portion  of  the  aggregate 
revenue  should  be  raised  by  maximum  revenue  du- 


The  duty  is  fixed,  and  cannot  vary.  The  ad  valo- ! ties  upon  luxuries,  whether  grown,  produced,  or  ma- 
nufactured at  home  or  abroad." 

Let  mechanics  and  manufacturers  bear  that.  ■ 
Every  American  arlizaQ  should  hear  it.  1 he  duty 
was  to  be  on  articles,  &c.,  wbethei  grown,  produced, 
or  manufactured  at  home  or  abroad.  Here  was  an 
American  secretary  distinctly  recommending  to  levy 
the  highest  rate  of  revenue  duties  on  goods  manu- 


rem  duties  are  always  the  same.  None  were  im- 
posed by  the  tarifl'of  1842  above  50  percent.  How, 
then,  does  the  president,  in  his  message,  get  duties 
of  200  per  cent.?  This  can  only  be  done  by  con- 
verting the  specific  duties  into  ad  valorem  duties;  and, 
when  this  is  done,  a high  duty  only  shows  a low 
price.  If  the  duly  is  200  per  cent.,  the  price  must 


be  one-fourth  only  of  the  duty.  Thus,  we  are  told  factured  at  home.  What  vvas  this  but  an  excise, 
that  glass  pays  the  enormous  duty  of  200  per  cent., , What  else  was  an  excise  than  a tax  on  the  manulac- 
and  why?  Because  the  duty  is  $4  per  box,  and  the  tured  goods  of  this  country?  Yet  this  was  the  secre- 
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tarv’s  recommen  lalion.  How  would  American  peo-  of  free-trade!  The  workmen  of  England  and  France 
pie  like  it?  could  work  cheaper  than  ours,  and  free-trade  duc- 

Both  in  the  message  and  in  the  report,  the  admin-  trine  held  that  we  must  buy  wherever  we  could  buy 
istrat  on  had  given  its  own  definition  of  what,  ac- j cheapest.  Down  went  the  duty,  in  came  foreign 
cording  to  its  understanding,  was  a revenue  standard  goods,  out  went  American  money;  and  out  anil  out  it 
of  duty;  and  this  was  the  language  of  the  president's  i went  till  we  had  no  more  money  to  send,  and  the 
message:  | people  and  their  government  became  bankrupt  to- 

“Tbe  precise  point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  du-  ; gelher.  This  was  the  blessing  which  the  compassion- 
ties  at  which  it  is  ascertained  from  experience  that  ate  secretary  had  in  store  for  the  “pqor  man!”  Oh,  how 
the  revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  ol  lie  loved  him!  He  brought  in  “the  poor  man”  ten 
duty  which  can  be  laid  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  times  in  two  paragraphs!  But  his  love  would  be 
collecting  money  for  the  support  of  government. — j very  apt  to  operate  like  the  love  a certain  bear  once 
To  raise  the  duties  higher  than  that  point,  and  there-  i had  for  a ‘‘poor  man,”  when  he  hugged  him  to  death, 
by  diminish  the  amount  collected,  is  to  levy  them  [A  laugh.] 

for  protection  merely,  and  not  for  revenue.  As  ! Mr.  S.  had  seen  Mr.  Walker’s  name  announced 
long,  then,  as  congress  may  gradually  increase  the  for  the  presidency.  Now,  an  uncharitable  observer 
rate  of  duly  on  a given  article,  and  the  revenue  is  might  perhaps  say  that  Mr.  Walker  was  looking  lo 
increased  by  such  increase  of  duty,  they  are  with-  be  the  “poor  man’s”  candidate.  I!  so,  he  proposed 
in  the  revenue  standard.  When  they  g > beyond  , a wise  plan,  for  his  system  would  soon  make  all  the 
that  point,  and,  as  they  increase  the  duties,  the  re-  j people  p ior,  and  then  he  would  go  in  by  acolama 
venue  is  diminished  or  destroyed,  the  act  ceases  to  .tion.  [Much  merriment.] 

have  for  its  object  the  raising  of  money  to  support  ■ The  secreta  ry’s  system  might  not  inaptly  be  term- 
the  government,  hut  it  is  for  protection  merely.”  i ed  a plan  to  mauulacture  “poor  men.”  Such  w ould 
Here  was  the  rule  by  which  duties  were  to  he  I be  its  practical  result,  and  there  would  be  no  es- 
laid.  The  moment  an  American  manufacturer  had  coping  it.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
succeeded  in  supplying  our  own  market,  and  began  ! Payne)  examine  the  report  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
to  thrive  in  his  business,  that  would  be  a proof  that , and  see  if  he  could  make  any  thing  else  out  of  it. — 
the  duty  was  too  high  for  revenue;  it  was  no  longer  j -And  now  Mr.  S.  would  ask  the  members  of  this 
a revenue  duly  but  a protective  duty,  and  it  must  j house,  ar.d  lus  countrymen  generally,  whether  the 
forthwith  be  reduced.  As  Ihe  American  furnished  1 adoption  of  such  a plan  would  not  he  equivalent  lo 
more  goods  to  the  country,  less  foreign  goods  would  ’ passing  a law  that  henceforth  no  further  capital 
be  imported,  revenue  would  be  diminished,  and  t he  i sHould  he  invested  in  manufactures?  It  was  in  llie 
duty  must  come  down;  that  was  the  rule.  And  now  nature  ol  a notice  beforehand,  and  it  ran  in  this 
Mr.  S.  would  a-k,  under  such  a rule  as  this,  what!  wise:  “Gentlemen,  you  may  invest  your  money  in 
man  in  his  senses  would  vest  a dollar  in  manufae  j such  way  as  you  deem  best,  but  we  here  notify  you 
tures?  What  was  the  prospect  before  him?  The  | that,  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  supplied  the  American 
moment  when,  by  industry  and  enterprise,  he  should  \ market,  and  vve  find  that  in  consequence  of  your 
succeed  in  getting  the  belter  of  his  foreign  c.ompe-  success  imports  begin  to  diminish,  the  duties  must 
titor,  down  with  the  duly.  If  a shoemaker  or  a j reduced,  and  foreign  goods  must  he  let  in  until 
hatter,  by  making  belter  or  cheaper  hats  or  shoes,  we  6el  revenue  enough  to  pay  all  government  olh- 
had  got  possession  of  the  market,  Ihe  eye  of  this  ' cers--’  With  such  a notice  before  him,  who  would 


free-irade  system  was  fastened  on  him  like  a vul 
ture.  The  secretary  found  he  was  doing  too  well, 
and  the  duty  must  be  reduced  to  let  in  Ihe  foreign- 
er. Such  was  the  plan  of  this  administration.  The 
mechanic,  finding  his  protection  thus  diminished, 


engage  in  manufactures?  Who  would  invest  the 
capital  he  had  received  by  inheritance  or  accumu- 
lated by  his  own  enterprise  and  toil,  with  the  cer- 
tainly before  li is  eyes  that  just  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  gather  a little  strength,  to  acquire  greater  skill  to 


and  having  no  other  resource  but  his  business,  would  improve  the  modes  of  labor,  and  to  realize  its  re- 
go  on  to  work  longer  and  to  work  harder  than  be-  ! ward  by  getting  the  better  of  foreign  competition, 


fore,  and  when,  by  working  out  of  hours,  he  had 
contrived  to  get  over  the  opposition  of  his  own  go- 
vernment, and  his  foreign  competitor,  and  began  to 
get  together  a little  profit,  the  same  doctrine  would 
repeat  the  process;  the  duty  would  evidently  he  too 
high — down  with  il!  The  “poor  man”  would  now 
take  his  children  from  school  and  bring  them  into 
the  shop.  They,  too,  would  now  work,  while  the 
man  himself  worked  harder  and  harder.  But  what 
would  be  the  result?  Il  would  only  bring  him  un- 
der the  president’s  rule;  the  duty  must  be  again 
lowered,  and  still  go  on  to  be  lowered,  more  and 
more,  till  at  last  this  free-born  American  must 
be  grornd  down  by  the  action  of  his  own  govern- 
ment to  the  degraded  and  wretched  condition  of  an 
English  pauper  or  a Russian  serf,  '(’he  moment 
an  American  laborer  succeeded  by  his  exertions 
in  shutting  out  foreign  competition,  the  foreigner 
must  be  let  in  and  put  over  him.  What  sort  of  a 
rule  was  this?  For  whom  would  one  suppose  it  to 
be  made?  For  the  American  manufacturer  or  ihe 


he  must  he  knocked  down,  and  the  foreigner  let  in 
to  rum  him?  I’liis  might  be  called,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  “legging  for  ihe  British."  Gentle- 
men from  the  West  understood  what  was  meant  by 
the  term  “legging.”  [Yes,  yes.  and  a laugh.]  This 
rule  would  guaranty  the  American  market  to  the 
foreigner  forever,  or  until  American  labor  was 
ground  down  and  degraded  to  the  half-starved  and 
wretched  condition  of  the  serfs  and  paupers  of  Eu- 
rope; and  the  American  masses,  thus  deprived  of 
the  means  of  educating  their  children,  would  be 
obliged  to  work  as  in  Europe,  from  the  cradle  lo  the 
grave,  and  llie i r moral  and  political  condition  vvouid 
be  in  the  end  no  heller  than  theirs. 

Such  most  clearly  must  be  the  practical  and  in- 
evitable operation  of  this  rule,  if  carried  out.  And 
are  these  llie  benefits  and  blessings-this  administra- 
tion has  in  reserve  for  the  “poor  man?” 

But  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  made  other 
very  wonderful  discoveries  in  finance.  What  did 
he  tell  us?  ‘ Experience  proves  that,  as  a general 


European?  Clearly  it  was  a rule  for  the  benefit  of  rule,  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  yield 
the  foreigner.  And  could  an  independent  and  intel-  j Ihe  largest  revenue.”  Yes;  experience  proved  that  an 
ligent  American  consent  to  live  under  such  a rule?!  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  percent,  would  yield  the 
The  moment  the  American  rises  to  his  leet,  in  this  ! greatest  amount  of  revenue.  Twenty  per  cent, 
struggle  with  foreigners  lor  the  American  market, ! y ield  the  greatest  revenue!  Why,  what  was  the 
he  is  to  be  knocked  down  by  this  executive  p ilcer,  j great,  broad,  universally-known  experience  of  the 
and  walked  over  by  his  Secretary  Walker.  [A  laugh.]  | country?  We  had  a tariff  of  twenty  per  cent,  in 
And  this  was  their  American  system.  Mr.  S.  insisted  1 1841-2,  and  what  was  our  revenue?  Not  one-half 
il  was  a British  system.  It  was  just  such  a system  j of  what  il  wasiuw.  The  whole  amount  of  revenue 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  recommended,  could  ( from  imports  was  then  about  thirteen  millions,  and 
he  have  spoken  through  President  Polk  as  his  Irum- j this  year  it  was  twenty-seven  millions.  Was  thir- 
pet;  its  practical,  its  universal  operation,  would  he  i teen  more  than  twenty-seven?  If  so,  the  secretary 
what  he  had  just  now  described.  And  would  the  j is  fight;  if  not,  he  was  clearly  wrong?  And  what 


house  endorse  a system  like  this?  This  was  the  far- 
famed  “free-trade  system,”  now  for  the  first  time 
promulgated  by  an  American  fiscal  officer. 


was  the  effect  of  their  twenty  per  cent,  horizontal 
duly?  Under  its  operation  the  country  was  pros- 
trated, the  government  itself  was  bankrupt,  and  Ihe 


Since  ttie  improvements  in  steam,  the  cost  of!  people  were  little  better.  Yet  this  man  could  say, 
transportation  was  comparatively  nothing.  Take  I in  the  face  of  these  weil-koown  facts,  and  of  the 
off  the  duty,  and  the  British  workshops  would  be  j American  people,  any  one  ol  whom  knew  better, 
brought  to  our  dours.  Suppose  these  British  labor-  1 that  an  average  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  yielded  the 


ers  v. ere  in  Alexandria,  working  at  twenty-five 
cents,  was  any  roan  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  they 
must  soon  break  down  the  workmen  of  Washington, 
who  were  receiving  75  cents  a day?  The  employer 
would  soon  begin  to  talk  to  them  in  a very  intelligi- 
ble language.  “My  competitors  in  Alexandra  get 
labor  for  twenty-five  cents  a day,  and  you  must  take 
the  same  or  quit.”  Now,  where  was  the  difference, 
whether  the  distance  was  a little  greater  or  a little 
less?  The  practical  operation  of  the  system  would 
be  just  the  game.  And  this  was  lbs  blessed  system 


highest  amount  of  revenue.  The  secretary  had 
even  gone  further  yet  than  this:  in  ht3  famous  circu- 
lar he  had  assumed  that  twelve  and  a half  per  cent. 
horizontal  was  the  true  revenue  standard.  Some 
western  scribbler  asked  him,  through  the  press,  how 
much  revenue  12j  per  cent,  vvouid  give  on  one  hun 
dred  millions  ol  imports?  (that  being  more  than  the 
average  amount.)  The  answer  must  be  twelve  and 
a half  millions;  then  deduct  three  and  a half  mil- 
lions, the  expense  of  collection,  and  hut  rune  mil- 
lions of  nett  revenue  would  be  loft  to  pay  twenty- 


: six  millions  of  expenditures.  To  make  up  the  re- 
! venue,  you  mud  add  more  than  one  hundred  mil- 
( lions  to  your  imports,  while  your  whom  specie  has 
never  been  estimated  at  more  than  eighty-five  mil- 
! lions;  then  all  your  specie  gods  for  your  first  year, 

! and  where  will  you  get  money  for  th  : next  year? 

j These  questions,  being  rather  troublesome,  were 
| never  answered. 

; The  (ruth  was,  that  the  revenue  resulted  from  Ihe 
tariff,  aiid  followed  it.  When  the,  tariff  was  low, 

I the  revenue  was  low;  when  the  tariff  was  high,  the 
revenue  was  high.  That  hail  been  the  uniform  ex- 
perience of  the  country,  and  he  challenged  gentle- 
I men  lo  show  the  contrary.  It  must  be  so;  it  could 
not  he  olheru  i-e.  And  why?  Because  the  result  of 
; protection  was  to  make  the  people  rich,  and  taking 
off  protection  was  to  make  them  poor.  When  the 
people  were  rich  the  treasury  was  full;  as  the  coun- 
try became  poor  the  treasury  was  impoverished 

In  this  country  the  revenue  «as  a voluntary,  and 
not,  as  in  the  stales,  a compulsory  contribution,  made 
by  the  people  to  the  government.  The  condition  of 
!l,e  treasury  was,  in  fact,  a political  thermometer, 
to  test  the  prosperity  of  ttie  country.  According  to 
the  national  prosperity,  so  would  the  revenue  ever 
be  found.  When  men  were  impoverished,  could 
they  purchase  goods  freely5  Certainly  not.  When 
prosperous,  their  wives  and  daughters  could  pur- 
chase costly  clothing  and  rich  furniture,  and  then 
many  goods  were  always  imported.  But  when  the 
country  was  impoverished,  by  the  ruinous  policy 
now  recommended,  men  would  wear  their  old  coats, 
their  wives  and  daughters  stay  at  home  and  mend 
them,  merchants  could  not  get  money  to  import 
goods,  and  the  treasury  would  be  bankrupt. 

Under  the  compromise  law  the  duties  ran  down 
till  they  reached  the  point  of  twenty  p-x  cent.;  then 
was  the  gentleman’s  Utopia;  then  according  to  the 
secretary,  the  revenue  ought  to  have  been  abundant; 
but  who  had  yet  forgotten,  or  could  ever  forget, 
what  had  been  then  the  condition  of  the  treasury,' 
and- of  this  entire  nation?  The  treasury  was  so  per- 
fectly bankrupt  that  it  could  not  borrow  one  dollar. 
‘•The  states  were  every  where  repudiating  their  debts, 

1 arid  the  national  character  lay  prostrate  and  bleed- 
ing. That  was  the  condition,  and  every  body  knew 
it,  to  which  a twenty  per  cent,  tar  ff  had  brought 
this  land;  and  yet  at  this  day  the  first  fiscal  officer 
of  the  government  had  the  front  to  recommend  a re- 
turn to  that  stale  of  things.  In  our  great  humilia- 
tion and  distress  the  tariff  of  ’42  came  in  like  a de- 
livering angel;  it  raised  and  restored  Ihe  revenue;  it 
replenished  a famished  treasury;  it  brought  repudia- 
tion into  disrepute;  il  made  a bankrupt  law  useless; 
in  a word,  it  struck  the  whole  country  as  with  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter,  arid  brought  back  plenty,  and 
credit,  and  enterprize,  and  hope,  and  public  charac- 
ter. Why,  then,  disturb  it?  What  mischief  had  it 
done?  The  secretary  deprecated  agitation,  but  who 
agitated  the  country?  It  was  the  secretary  himself 
and  his  Intends.  The  friends  of  protection  every 
where  cried  out,  “give  the  country  repose,”  “give 
the  country  prosperity  and  peace  under  the  tariff  as 
it  is.” 

His  hour,  Mr.  S said,  was  fast  drawing  to  a close. 
He  must  hasten  on,  and  merely  glance  at  many  of 
the  remaining  topics  of  the  message  and  report, 
some  of  which,  had  time  permitted,  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  noticed  somewhat  more  at  large. 
The  report,  for  the  first  time  in  an  official  form,  had 
promulgated  the  doctrine,  of  “free  trade,”  which  is 
openly  and  distinctly  avowed;  and,  lo  enforce  the 
argument,  reference  is  made  to  the  “free  trade”  ex- 
isting among  the  stales:  and  it  is  declared  that  “re- 
ciprocal free  trade  among  nations  would  best  pro- 
mote the  interest  ol  all;"  that  “the  manufacturing 
interest  opposes  reciprocal  free  trade  with  foreign 
nations;”1  and  if  it  desired  recipr  ocal  free  trade  with 
other  nations,  it  would  have  desired  a very  different 
tarifi'  from  that  of  1842.” 

These  are  his  positions,  and  they  fully  sustain  the 
doctrine  of  “free  trade.” 

But  the  policy  recommended  by  this  administra- 
tion, if  carried  out,  would  be  ruinous  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, because  ber  iron  arid  other  manufactures  are 
carried  on  mostly  by  manual  labor,  and  not,  att  in 
New  England,  by  labor-saving  machinery,  and  there- 
fore, to  induce  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  skill  and  experience,  she  must  be  pro- 
tected against  a too  free  competition  with  the  de- 
pressed and  low  priced  labor  of  Europe. 

The  report  represents  the  foreign  market  as  all 
important  to  the  farmer,  whilst  the  home  market  it 
considers  ol  small  comparative  consequence;  yet  it 
appears  li  out  'ultima)  documents  that  our  annual  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  (deducting  cotton,  to- 
bacco, arid  rice)  nave  not  tor  a series  ol  vears 
exceeded  an  average  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
whilst  the  domestic  market  amounts  to  more  than 
fifty  limes  that  sum.  Massachusets,  it  is  ascertain- 
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ed,  imports  and  consumes  annually  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  other  states,  whilst  Great  Britain,  from 
whence  we  import  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  manufactured  goods  annually,  (one-half  of 
the  whole  value  of  which  consists  of  agricultural 
produce,  raw  material,  and  the  substance  of  labor,) 
does  not  take,  of  all  the  agricultural  productions  of 
the  United  States,  (excluding  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice,)  two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars  worth  a 
year:  thus  estimating  one-half  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports to  consist  of  agricultural  produce  converted 
into  goods,  it  follows  that  we  import  and  consume 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  British  agricultural 
produce  to  the  form  of  manufactures,  whilst  she 
takes  less  than  two  arid  a half  from  us;  so  that  we 
purchase  and  consume  ten  dollars  worth  of  British 
agricultural  protluce,  converted  into  cloth,  iron,  and 
other  goods,  to  one  dollar’s  worth  of  the  same  arti- 
cles she  takes  from  us.  Yet  according  to  the  report, 
the  foreign  market  to  the  farmer  is  every  thing  and 
the  home  market  nothing. 

The  report  says  that  protective  duties  are  levied  ex- 
clusively for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  monopolists  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmers  and  laborers.  Now,  he 
contended  that  just  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  truth. 
That  the  practical  effect  of  protection  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  thus  destroy  monoply  by  promoting  competition ; 
and  that  by  withdrawing  labor  from  agriculture  to 
manufactures,  you  not  only  diminish  the  supply , but 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  demand  for  agricultu- 
ral produce,  and  of  course  increase  its  price;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments you  increase  thesupply  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  of  course  reduce  their  price,  so  that  the 
farmer  is  thus  enabled  to  sell  for  more  and  buy  for  less. 
If  demand  and  supply  regulate  price,  th  is  conclusion  ! 
is  inevitable.  Yet  the  report  says  “the  tariff  is  a 
double  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  a double  loss  to 
the  farmer.” 

The  secretary  of  state  (Mr.  Buchanan)  understood 
this  much  better,  when  fie  sent  a toast  some  time  1 
since  to  the  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  to  this  effect: 
“The  election  of  James  K.  Polk  has  saved  the  man- 
ufacturers from  being  ruined  and  overwhelmed  by 
excessive  competition.”  He  was  right.  It  certain- 
ly did  favor  the  invested  capital,  the  monopolists,  by 
checking  competition,  and  thereby  keeping  down 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer, 
which  would,  in  a different  result,  have  been  en- 
hanced in  price  by  an  increased  demand.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at  Pittsburg,  shortly  be- 
fore the  tariff  of  1842,  the  laborers  in  the  lactones 
were  put  on  half  work,  and  of  course  half  pay;  and 
almost  immediately  after  its  passage  they  were  re- 
stored to  full  work  and  full  pay.  It  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  laborer  and  farmer,  therefore,  that  he  advo-i 
cated  the  protective  policy,  and  not  for  the  “rich  1 
monopolists” — the  only  class  that  will  be  benefilted  | 
by  the  course  of  this  administration  in  the  check  i 
their  policy  will  give  to  competition  and  new  invest- 
menu  of  capital,  while  the  “poor  laborer  and  the  ' 
farmer  will  be  the  only  sufferers  by  it. 

I submit  to  every  man  of  practical  common  sense,  j 
whether  such  must  not  be  the  result.  And  yet  we  j 
are  gravely  told  by  both  the  message  and  report  that  : 
protective  duties  operate  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich  capitalists,  at  the  expense  of  the  “poor  la- 1 
borer  and  the  farmer!” 

But,  finally,  this  whole  question,  so  interesting  to 
the  American  people,  turns  upon  a simple  question 
of  fact:  “ Do  protective  duties  ultimately  increase  or 

reduce  the  prices  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are 
levied?” 

Now,  the  message  and  the  report  assume  (but  fail 
to  prove  in  a single  instance)  that  protective  duties 
have  increased  prices,  and  are  therefore  oppressive 
and  burdensome;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assert- 
ed, and  was  ready  to  prove,  by  the  documents  refer- 
red to,  by  every  price  current  and  every  merchant  in 
the  country,  that  the  prices  of  protected  goods  have 
been  reduced  by  competition  since  the  odious  mini- 
mums  and  pacific  duties  were  first  invposed  for  pro- 
tection in  1816  to  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  and 
in  some  instances  to  one-sixth  part  of  what  they 
were  at  that  time,  as  in  the  case  of  coarse  cot- 
tons, glass,  iron,  nails,  &c.;  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
undeniable  facts,  it  is  asserted  that  the  duty  (nine 
cents  a yard — 150  per  cent.)  is  added  to  the  price  of 
the  domestic  as  well  as  the  imported  goods,  and  is 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  that  the  “poor  man”  is 
thus  taxed  on  his  coarse  cotton  goods  82  per  cent, 
more  than  the  rich;  when  ihe  fact  is  admitted  that 
the  poor  man  now  gets  a better  article  made  at  home, 
and  paid  for  in  labor  or  produce,  at  one-fourth  of  the 
price  he  paid  in  1816,  when  the  minimum  duties 
were  first  imposed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wages  of  labor  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  flour, 
grain,  meat,  &c.,  have  undergone  little  or  no  reduc- 


tion of  price,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  pro- 
duced by  the  increase  of  manufactures.  Such  has 
been  the  effect  of  protective  duties.  But  revenue  du- 
ties, levied  on  articles  not  produced  or  manufactured 
at  home,  may  and  do  generally  increase  prices,  be- 
cause they  do  not  produce  competition  and  increased 
supply.  But  to  the  facts.  I call  upon  the  president 
and  secretary  for  their  proofs.  Show  me  the  evi- 
dence that  in  a single  instance  protective  duties  have 
permanently  increased  prices.  This  you  assert,  and 
I deny.  This  is  an  issue  of  fact,  and  not  of  argu- 
ment. Produce,  then,  your  evidence  that  protective 
duties  have  permanently  increased  prices,  and  then 
go  on  and  denounce  protection  as  plunder,  robbery, 
and  oppression.  But  first  prove  your  facts,  and  then 
make  your  argument.  I ask  the  secretary  as  a law- 
yer, would  any  court  in  Christendom  tolerate  for  a 
moment  the  course  you  pursue?  You  bring  a suit 
against  A,  who  denies  your  claim.  Are  you  at 
liberty  to  assume  the  facts  without  proof  to  be 
just  as  you  want  them,  and  then  make  your 
speech,  and  ask  a verdict?  Surely  not.  Yet  such  is 
the  course  pursued  on  this  great  question.  You 
assume,  without  proof,  that  protective  duties  increase 
prices,  and  then  contend  that  the  “poor  man”  and 
the  farmers  are  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the 
tariff.  Novi',  if  this  be  found  to  be  untrue  in  point 
of  fact,  and  that  the  reverse  is  true,  that  they  reduce 
prices,  and  of  course  lessen  burdens,  then  what  be- 
comes of  all  your  arguments  and  speeches  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  tariff?  They  fall  lifeless  to 
the  ground. 

He  denied  the  right  of  the  enemies  of  the  tariff] 
to  assume  these  facts,  and  called  on  them  for  the 
proof.  The  facts  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
question,  and  he  trusted  they  will  be  furnished. 

The  president  and  secretary  tells  us  they  want  a 
revenue  tariff — a tariff  that  will  just  yield  revenue 
enough  to  meet  expenditures,  and  no  more.  Well,  | 
according  to  their  own  showing,  the  present  tariff  is  j 
the  very  thing  they  want.  They  tell  us  officially! 
that  the  expenditures  this  year  have  been  $29  968,- j 
207,  and  the  revenue  has  been  $29,769,133.  Now  is; 
it  po-sible  to  get  the  tariff  nearer  right  than  it  is? — 
Why,  then,  disturb  or  change  it,  when,  according  to 
their  own  theory,  it  is  exactly  right?  Last  session 
we  were  threatened  with  a large  surplus,  and  were 
then  told  we  must  “reduce  the  tariff  to  reduce  the 
revenue.’,1  Now  we  are  told  we  must  “reduce  the 
tariff  to  increase  the  revenue.”  So,  whether  there 
was  too  much  or  too  little,  the  remedy  was  always 
the  same — “reduce  the  tariff — reduce  the  tariff.” — 
Doctor  Sangrado’s  cure  for  all  things — “bleeding  and 
warm  water.”  [A  laugh.] 

We  are  told  by  the  secretary  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  all  making  immense  profits — 20  or  30  per 
cent.  But  can  this  be  possible?  Is  not  capital  free 
every  where?  and  will  it  work  for  4 or  5 per  cent,  at 
agriculture,  as  is  alleged,  when,  by  going  into  man 
ufactures,  it  could  realize  20  or  30?  If  this  were 
true,  the  rush  of  capital  into  manufactures  would 
soon  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  very  lowest 
rates  of  profit.  But  if  the  manufacturers  supply 
goods  at  one-fourth  of  their  former  cost,  and  still 
make  money,  why  complain?  And  why  breakdown 
or  drive  away  this  profitable  business,  where,  by  the 
use  of  labor  saving  machinery,  one  hand  will  do  the 
work  of  forty?  Why  drive  this  30  per  cent,  busi- 
ness abroad,  and  continue  to  labor  here  at  4 or  5 per 
cent,  profit,  and  exchange  the  productions  of  forty 
hard  working  men  here  for  the  labor  of  one  woman, 
with  the  aid  of  labor  saving  machinery,  abroad? — 
Why  not  keep  this  profitable  business  iri  our  own 
country? 

The  secretary,  in  his  report,  tells  us  that  “on  coal 
and  iron  the  duties  are  far  too  high  for  revenue,” 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  “revenue 
standard,”  which  he  assumes  to  be  about  20  per 
cent.  Now,  if  the  average  duly  on  these  articles 
exceeds,  as  the  secretary  alleges,  60  per  cent.,  then, 
according  to  his  views,  more  than  two-thirds  ol  the 
duty  must  be  taken  off  of  iron  and  coal,  which  would 
extinguish  the  fires  of  every  furnace  and  every  forge 
in  Pennsylvania,  destroying  millions  of  capital,  and 
sending  millions  abroad  to  purchase  the  agricultural 
produce  ol  foreign  countries,  converted  into  iron. — 
Try  this  anti-American  system,  and  hear  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  say  to  it.  I need  not  anticipate  her; 
she  will  speak  for  herself.  This  is  not  what  she  un- 
derstood by  the  Kane  letter,  and  she  will  say  so. 

The  secretary  says:  “Where  the  number  of  man- 

ufactories, is  not  great,  the  power  of  the  system  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  labor  is  inconsiderable;  but  as 
the  profit  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is 
aubmented  by  the  protective  tariff,  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  of  power,  until  the  con- 
trol of  such  capital  over  the  wages  of  labor 
becomes  irresistible.”  Was  there  ever  a greater 
error  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man?  There 
is  not  a laboring  man  in  this  country  who  does  not 


know'  that  quite  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact;  that 
where  the  demand  for  labor  is  small,  wages  go  down; 
and  manufactories  multiply,  and  as  the  demand  for 
labor  increases,  wages  go  up.  Vet  the  secretary  has 
it,  that  when  the  demand  for  labor  is  small,  wages 
are  high;  and  when  the  demand  is  great,  wages  are 
low!! 

The  secretary  tells  us,  exultingly,  that  “England 
has  repealed  her  duties  on  cotton,  and  reduced  them 
on  breadstutfs.”  True;  but  is  not  this  the  work  of 
the  protective  policy?  The  American  manufacturer 
is  abroad  throughout  Europe  with  his  goods,  under- 
selling England  even  in  her  own  markets.  Hence 
she  is  obliged  to  take  every  burden  off  her  manufac- 
turers to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  competition. 
Hence  they  repeal  the  duty  on  cotton  and  provisions, 
not  for  favor,  but  to  beat  us — not  to  benefit  us,  but 
to  save  themselves.  The  secretary  boasts  of  British 
liberality,  with  the  notorious  fact  before  his  eyes, 
that,  except  on  cotton,  the  average  duties  levied  at 
this  moment  in  Great  Britain  on  all  our  imports 
exceed  300  per  cent.;  while  our  duties  on  her  im- 
ports do  not  average  33.  This  is  British  liberality, 
so  extolled  and  eulogized  by  the  American  secretary, 
England,  we  are  told,  will  follow  our  example,  if 
we  adopt  “free  trade.”  Will  she?  Hear  what  she 
says  on  this  subject  through  her  ministry.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  very  recently,  in  reply  to  Earl  Grey 
and  others,  stated  in  the  house  of  peers,  “that  when 
free  trade  was  talked  of  as  existing  in  England,  it 
was  an  absurdity.  There  was  no  such  thing,  and 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  in  that  country. 
We  proceed  (says  he)  on  the  system  of  protecting 
our  own  manufactures  and  our  own  produce — the 
produce  of  our  labor  and  our  soil;  of  protecting  them 
for  exportation,  and  protecting  them  for  home  con- 
| sumption;  and  on  that  universal  system  of  protection 
it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  free  trade.” 

The  secretary  says,  if  we  do  not  take  British 
goods,  they  will  have  to  pay  cash  for  our  cotton;  and, 
“not  having  it  to  spare,"  they  will  buy  less,  and  at 
lower  prices.  We  must  cease  manufacturing,  and 
send  our  money  to  England,  so  that  she  may  have 
“money  to  spare”  to  buy  southern  cotton.  This  is 
the  idea.  The  north  and  west  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  make  a market  for  southern  cotton.  But  does 
not  the  secretary  see  that,  by  impoverishing  the 
north  and  west,  a worse  result  would  follow?  They 
would  soon  be  unable  to  buy  anything;  whereas,  if 
protected  and  prosperot  s,  having  the  means,  they 
would  have  the  will  to  purchase  and  consume  foreign 
goods.  Thus  the  secretary’s  “free  trade”  plan  would 
most  effectually  defeat  his  own  purpose,  if  carried 
out. 

But  England,  we  are  told  by  the  secretary,  will, 
if  we  relax,  repeal  her  corn  laws.  She  may  for  the 
moment,  to  avoid  starvation,  and  not  an  hour  longer. 
But,  if  repealed,  would  it  inure  to  our  benefit? — 
Would  she  not  obtain  her  supplies  of  wheat  much 
cheaper  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  from 
Odessa,  Warsaw,  Dantzic,  and  Hamburgh,  where, 
for  seven  years,  ending  1841),  the  price  of  wheat  was 
77  cents  per  bushel,  while  here  it  was  $1  40  on  the 
seaboard;  and  freight  from  there  was  but  13  cents 
per  bushel,  and  from  here  36?  At  this  time  the  price 
there  is  90  cehis,  and  here  $1  15  But  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  would  equally  favor  the  wheat  of 
the  Baltic,  while  a great  portion  of  our  wheat  finds 
its  way  to  Great  Britain,  through  Canada,  at  the 
colonial  duties,  thus  escaping  the  operation  of  the 
corn  laws. 

But  let  the  administration  adopt  its  system,  and 
let  the  manufacturers  close  their  doors  and  turn  out 
7 or  800,000  people  to  beg  or  starve,  and  they  will 
soon  hear  a voice  that  will  make  them  tremble.— 
Yes,  and  this  secretary  of  the  treasury  himself  will 
hasten  to  declare,  as  did  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  tried  this  system  of  free  trade  for  a short  time, 
but  soon  renounced  it  in  this  emphatic  language: 

“ Agriculture , left  without  markets,  industry  without 
protection,  languish  and  decline.  Specie  is  export 

ED,  AND  THE  MOST  SOLID  COMMERCIAL  HOUSES  ARE 

shaken.  The  public  prosperity  would  soon  feel  the 
wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new  regula- 
tions did  not  promptly  change  the  actual  state  of 
affairs. 

"Events  have  proved  that  our  agriculture  and  our 
COMMERCE,  as  Well  US  OUT  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY, 

are  not  only  paralyzed,  but  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin  ” 

Such  would  be  the  effects  of  the  system  now  re- 
commended for  our  adoption,  and  such  would  soon 
be  the  language  this  administration  or  its  successors 
would  be  obliged  to  adopt.  Sir,  if  1 loved  my  parly 
more  than  my  country,  I would  rejoice  to  see  this  ad- 
ministration carry  out  its  measures,  for  its  speedy 
overthrow  would  be  inevitable. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  would  now  present  the  doctrines 
of  this  administration  in  direct  opposition  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  let  the  people 
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decide  for  themselves.  Protection  is  not  only  de- 
nounced by  this  administration  as  unconstitutional, 
but  also  as  oppressive  to  the  farmer  and  laborer  — 
Well,  what  says  General  Jackson  on  ibis  subject? — 
He  says: 

“If  we  omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  God 
has  extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not  the  continuation 
of  his  blessings,  lie  has  tilled  our  mountains  and 
our  plains  with  minerals — with  lead,  iron,  and  cop- 
per: and  given  us  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing 
of  hemp  and  wool.  These  being  the  grand  mate- 
rials of  our  national  defence,  they  ought  to  have  ex- 
tended to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection  that  our 
own  manufactories  and  laborers  may  be  placed  oil  a 
fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe.  1 will  ask, 
what  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturist?  Where 
has  the  American  farmer  a market  for  his  surplus 
product?  Except  for  cotton,  he  has  neither  a foreign 
or  home  market.  Does  not  tins  clearly  prove,  when 
there  is  no  market  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that 
there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
that  the  channels  for  labor  should  be  multiplied? — 
Common  sense  points  out,  at  once,  the  remedy.  Draw 
from  agriculture  this  superabundant  labor;  employ 
it  in  mechanism  and  manufactures;  thereby  creating 
a home  market  for  your  breadstuff's,  and  distributing 
labor  to  the  most  profitable  account;  and  benefits 
to  the  country  will  result.  Take  from  agriculture, 
in  the  United  States,  six  hundred  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  you  will  at  once  give  a home 
market  for  more  bread  stuffs  than  all  Europe  now 
furnishes  us.  In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too  long 
subject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants.  It  is 
time  that  we  should  become  a little  more  American- 
ized; and,  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers 
of  England,  feed  our  own;  or  else,  in  a short  time,  by 
continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  all  be  ren- 
dered paupers  ourselves.” 

The  secretary’s  report  says  we  ought  not  to  adopt 
protective  duties  because  other  nations  do  so,  and 
says,  “with  revenue  duties  only  throw  open  our 
ports  to  all  the  world.”  But  what  says  Thomas 
Jefferson;  here  are  the  words  of  that  profound  and 
patriotic  statesman  in  bis  report  to  congress  on  this 
subject: 

“But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes, 
suppose  it  may  belter  find  its  advantage  by  continu- 
ing its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regula- 
tions, it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  com- 
merce and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties, 
and  regulations  also.  Free  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions, 
and  vexations,  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a re- 
laxation of  them.  Where  a nation  imposes  high 
duties  on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  them  alloge 
ther,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  do  the  same  by 
theirs;  first,  burdening  or  excluding  those  produc- 
tions which  they  bring  here  in  competition  with  our 
own  of  the  same  kind;  selecting  next,  such  manu- 
factures as  we  take  from  them  in  greatest  quantity, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  the  soonest 
furnish  to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  countries; 
imposing  on  them  duties,  lighter  at  first,  but  heavier 
and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other  channels  of  supply 
open.  Such  duties  having  the  effect  of  indirect  encour- 
agement to  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind, 
may  induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  into  these 
slates.” 

Now,  president  Polk  says,  that  duties  can  he  im- 
posed only  for  revenue,  and  not  for  prolec  ion,  and 
that  when  the  home  supply  diminishes  revenue,  the 
duties  ought  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  increase  imports. 
But  Jefferson’s  rule  is  precisely  the  reverse.  He 
says,  as  the  domestic  supply  increases  the  duties 
ought  to  be  increased,  not  reduced  as  Mr.  Polk  has  it. 
The  duties,  according  to  Jefferson's  plan,  ought  to 
be  made  heavier  and  heavier  to  favor  the  Americans. 
Polk’s  lighter  and  lighter  to  favor  foreigners. 

Which  is  right,  J fferson  or  Polk?  one  or  the 
other  must  be  mistaken,  as  they  are  directly  at  is- 
sue. 

Here  they  stand  directly  opposed — which  side,  as 
Americans,  ought  we  to  take?  He  had  always  been 
and  still  was  attached  to  the  old  Jeffersonian  democra- 
cy, the  opposite  of  modern  progressive  democracy,  and 
he  believed  that  a majority  ol  the  old  and  honest 
democrats  of  Pennsylvania,  would  still  be  found  faith- 
lui  to  the  tried  and  true  Jeffersonian  principles  when 
brought  to  the  test.  , 

On  the  subject  of  the  tariff'  Jefferson’s  plan  was  | 
the  only  true  one,  “select  the  articles  we  can  and 
ought  to  manufacture  lor  ourselves,  give  them  full 
and  adequate  protection,  ‘lighter  at  first,  but  heavier  ; 
and  heavier’  as  the  domestic  supply  increases,  and  | 
for  revenue  increasing  the  duties  on  luxuries  con-  I 
sumed  by  the  rich.”  This  is  the  true  American 
system  as  expounded  by  Thomas  Jefferson  himself; 
it  is  the  standard  around  which  all  his  friends  should 
now  rally — and  those  who  desert  tli is  standard  are 
traitors  to  his  principles.  ! 


Mr.  S.  said  he  wished  to  consider  for  a moment 
t he  tariff  as  connected  with  agriculture,  and  it  might 
startle  the  secretary  to  tell  him  that  Massachusetts 
now  exported  to  foreign  markets  more  agricultural 
produce  than  any  other  stale  in  the  Union.  She  ex- 
ported it  as  the  British  imported  it,  not  in  its  raw 
form,  hut  converted  into  manufactures;  and,  what 
was  still  more  important  to  the  grain-growing  states,  j 
she  exported  it  in  a form  not  to  compete  with,  or  at  j 
all  affect,  the  price  of  produce,  in  us  raw  condition  j 
in  tile  foreign  markets.  And  it  might  startle  the 
secretary  still  more  to  tell  him  that  millions  of  dol-  j 
lars  worth  of  bay,  oats,  straw,  grass,  and  corn,  u'ere  ; 
transported  annually  over  the  mountains  to  the  At- ! 
lantic  markets,  fro  n Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  other  ! 
western  slates.  But  is  it  not  strictly  and  undenia- 
bly true?  Not  in  its  original  form,  but  like  British 
goods,  converted  and  changed  into  a condition  in 
which  it  can  be  transported  to  market.  Converted 
into  hogs,  horses,  and  fat  cattle;  for  what  are  these 
but  the  corn,  oats,  and  hay,  of  the  western  farmer, 
changed  inlo  animated  forms,  and  made  to  carry  it- 
self, to  market.  A fat  hog  carries  8 or  10  bushels  of 
corn  tomaiket,  and  a fine  western  horse  carries 
seventy  or  eighty  dollars  worlh  of  hay  and  oats  to 
the  eastern  market,  with  the  farmer  on  top  of  it, 
which  lie  sells  for  cash,  and  returns  home  to  repeat 
the  process.  4nd  thus  foreigners  convert  their  agri 
cultural  produce,  not  inlo  hogs  and  horses,  but  into 
cloth,  iron,  hals,  shoes,  every  thing  you  find  on  the 
merchants  shelf,  and  send  them  here  for  sale  and 
consumption.  Our  merchants  throughout  the  coun- 
try, so  far  as  they  sell  foreign  goods,  are  in  fact 
but  retailers  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  con- 
verted inlo  goods  and  sent  here  for  sale;  and,  when 
we  look  abroad  at  their  vast  numbers,  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  money  should  be  scarce?  It  has  clearly 
proved  that  more  than  half  the  value  of  a yard  of 
cloth  consists  of  wool,  and  the  substance  of  labor 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  That  nine-tenths  of 
the  value  of  pig  iron  consists  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  even  a yard  of  lace  is  but  little  else  than 
the  subsistence  of  the  foreign  pauper  lahor  employed 
in  its  fabrication.  Yet  the  farmer  seems  not  to  be 
aware,  that  w hen  he  pays  $20  for  a suit  of  British 
cloth  he  sends  $10  of  the  20  in  hard  money  (they 
take  no  paper)  to  purchase  British  wool,  and  bread, 
and  meal,  while  lie  has  no  market  for  his  own. — 
Yet  is  it  not  true?  And  is  not  this  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  his  administration?  He  was  admonished 
to  be  brief,  but  lie  would,  while  on  this  point,  state 
another  fact  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  constituents  ot  every  member  in  this 
house  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  all  the  grain 
growing  states,  are,  and  at  this  moment,  purchasing 
and  consuming  five  dollar’s  worth  of  British  agri- 
cultural produce  to  one  dollar's  worth  Great  Britain 
takes  of  theirs.  By  referring  to  the  official  reports 
on  commerce  and  navigation  f'ot  ten  or  twenty  years 
back,  it  would  be  found  that  our  imports  of  British 
goods  amount  to  nearly  50  millions  a year,  while 
she  has  taken,  of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
grain-growing  slates  of  this  Union,  flour,  grain, 
meal,  &c.,  less  titan  two  millions  and  a half.  Now, 
if  only  half  the  value  (and  it  was  much  more)  of 
these  goods  consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  t’i is 
would  give  (25,000,000)  twenty-five  millions  of 
British  agricultural  produce  taken  annually  by 
us,  to  two  and  a ball'  millions  of  ours  taken 
by  them,  just  ten  to  one.  Now,,  assuming  that 
consumption  is  in  proportion  to  population;  then 
these  western  gentlemen’s  constituents  are  con- 
suming not  five  but  ten  dollars'  worth  of  British  agri- 
cultural produce  to  one  Great  Britain  takes  from 
them;  and  yet  the  secretary  is  nut  satisfied,  but 
wishes  to  increase  the  import  of  foreign  goods  to 
favor  the  farmers!  Reduce  the  duties,  says  the  ad- 
ministration, to  increase  imports,  and  a.uen,  say  most 
of  the  representatives  of  these  western  farmers. — 
But  what  would  these  farmers  say  to  their  repre- 
sentatives when  they  come  to  look  practically  and  not 
theoretically  at  this  matter?  He,  Mr.  S.,  intended  to 
call  their  attention  to  it.  He  intended,  after  the 
example  of  the  secretary,  to  address  some  questions 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  he  hoped  soon  to 
have  their  answers  to  lay  before  the  house;  he  want 
ed  the  facts  on  both  sides.  He  would  ask,  for  in- 
stance, how  much  agricultural  produce  there  was  in 
a yard  of  domestic  cloth,  or  a ton  of  iron?  and  whe- 
ther, if  brought  from  England,  (where  it  was  made 
of  the  same  materials,)  they  did  not  purchase  Eng- 
lish wool  and  provisions  converted  into  cloth,  iron, 
Stc.,  when  they  had  no  maikel  for  their  own?  He 
would  ask  the  merchants  and  manufactures  what 
were  the  prices  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  glass, 
iron,  nails,  &c.,  in  1816,  when  the  first  protective 
tariff  was  adopted,  and  what  they  were  now?  He 
would  ask  the  working  men  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect ol  “free  trade,”  recommended  by  the  secrelary 
of  the  treasury,  od  the  wages  of  labor  iu  this  coun- 


try? Such  questions,  in  h i 3 judgment,  would  not 
only  furnish  important  facts,  but,  vi  hat  was  more 
important,  it  would  bring  the  farmers  and  laborers  to 
investigate  this  subject  in  a common  sense  practical 
point  of  view,  and  to  figure  it  out  lor  themselves;  in 
this  way  mold  would  be  dene  to  bring  the  people 
to  a right  understanding  of  tins  highly  interesting 
subject,  than  by  all  the  speeches  made  here  or  else- 
where. 

The  message  tells  us  that  a protective  tariff  benefits 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  poor.  No, 
sir;  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  tariff  is  a rampart 
thrown  around  our  national  labor,  the  great  element 
of  our  national  wealth.  The  larifl  furnished  the 
only  security  our  laborer  had  against  the  degrading 
and  leveling  effects  of  an  unrestricted  competition 
with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  As  you  reduce 
this  wall  of  protection,  you  reduce  the  wages  of 
labor.  As  you  reduce  labor,  you  reduce  the  nation- 
al wealth,  which  is  the  sum  of  your  productive  in- 
dustry. 

Sir,  I stand  here  the  advocate  of  labor — labor  in 
the  field  and  in  the  workshops — this  struggle  for  na- 
tional protection  is  a struggle  for  national  prosperity. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  our  national  labor? — 
It  amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  A 
poor  man’s  labor  is  bis  capital;  if  he  earns  only  $120 
per  annum,  this  is  equal  to  a capital  of  $2,1)00,  at 
6 per  cent.;  if  you  have  a million  only  ol  laborers, 
this  gives  you  a capital  of  hco  thousand  millions  of 
dollars;  and  is  this  not  worlh  your  care  and  your 
protection?  Must  this  vast  American  labor  be  pros- 
trated and  trodden  down  to  make  a market  for  fo- 
reign goods?  to  increase  revenue  by  increasing  the 
imports,  sending  millions  abroad  to  sustain  foreign 
labor,  to  obtain  a few  thousand  dollars  of  revenue? 
The  naked  question  presented  is,  shall  we  favor 
foreign  industry  or  our  own?  Shall  we  take  the 
foreign  or  the  American  side  in  this  great  struggle 
for  Hie  American  market?  This  is  the  great  and 
true  question  involved  ii  this  issue  of  protection  or  no 
protection.  This  administration  has  taken  the  foreign 
side  of  the  question.  They  denounce  all  protection 
as  unconstitutional.  1 lake  the  American  side.  And 
I fearlessly  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  the  enlightened 
patriotism  of  the  American  people,  the  farmers  and 
laborers,  whose  interests  are  at  stake,  to  decide  this 
question.  The  issue  is  now  fairly  made  up,  and 
must  be  decided.  Is  protection  constitutional  or  not? 
Has  congress  the  power  to  protect  the  national  in- 
dustry? Sir,  let  gentlemen  pull  down  this  wall  of 
protection  thrown  around  the  national  industry 
by  Uie  tariff  of  1812,  inundate  the  country  again 
with  foreign  goods,  send  all  our  money  abroad  to 
pay  for  them,  again  bankrupt  the  people  and  the 
treasury  as  in  1841;  let  gentlemen  do  this,  and  go 
home,  to  meet  the  frowns  of  an  indignant  and  ruined 
people. 


INTERPOSITION  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS. 


Debate  in  t fie  United  States  senate  on  the  14th 
January  on  the  question  of  receiving  Mr.  Allen’s 
resolution,  (inserted  on  page  311.) 

Mr.  Allen  asked  for  the  second  reading  of  the  re- 
solution Oy  its  title,  with  a view  to  reference. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  inquired  whether  leave  had  been 
given  to  introduce  this  resolution. 

The  president  replied,  that  as  there  had  been  no 
objection,  he  took  it  for  granted  leave  had  been 
given. 

Mr.  Crittenden  expressed  a hope  that  there  would 
he  no  objection,  as  the  resolution  would  lie  over  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Allen  repeated  that  he  merely  desired  the  re- 
solution to  be  read  a second  time  by  its  title,  with  a 
view  to  reference. 

Mr.  Callwun  said  that  the  preliminary  question 
was,  “shall  Hie  senator  have  leave  to  introduce  the 
resolution?”  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  presumed 
the  que-.lion  was  decided  because  it  was  conceived 
there  was  no  objection.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
there  were  not  live  members  who  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  purport  of  the  resolution;  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, it  was  again  read. 

The  president  staled  the  question  before  the  sen- 
ate, “shall  the  senator  have  leave  to  introduce  the 
resolution?”  when 

Mr.  Cutlioun  said  that  every  senator  must  he  aware 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  the 
resolution  called  for  solemn  deliberation.  It  would 
be  better  for  them  to  reflect,  if  the  resolution  should 
be  received,  how  far  they  were  prepared  to  carry 
its  objects  into  effect.  No  man  could  view  with 
stronger  feelings  than  he  did,  the  interference  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  with  this  continent;  and  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  say  as  far  as  his  information  ex- 
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tended,  that  the  inter ference  of  the  French  am!  Bri- 
tish governments  in  the  affairs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
an  outrage  almost  unprecedented.  But  it  was  a 
great,  question,  whether  we  should  take  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  whole' continent  under  our  protection  as 
proposed  hy  tins  joint  resolution.  Had  we  reached 
such  a state  of  maturity?  Were  we  prepared  to  lake 
that  course  of  policy?  If  so,  our  measures  would 
have  to  be  directed  by  a different  course  from  that 
heretofore,  pursued.  If  it  be  determined  to  take  the 
course  intimated — and  it  meant  this,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing— the  entire  energies  of  the  country  must  be 
put  forth  fur  a state  of  preparation.  This  whole 
subject  required  time;  and  at  this  particular  moment, 
he  was  afraid  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
would  have  no  beneficial  effect  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions with  the  world.  The  president  had  made  an 
announcement  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  he  (Mr. 
C ) did  not  deem  it  necessary  that  there  should  he 
any  expression  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  either  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation.  Even  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe  was  regarded  as  a question  of 
doubtful  propriety  by  many  wise  heads.  He  was, 
at  the  lime  it.  was  made,  far  a younger  man  than  he 
was  now,  and  gave  to  it  his  approval;  but  had  since 
heard  that  negotiators  then  abroad  complained  that 
it  had  a mischievous  bearing  on  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  resolution  would  lead,  practically, 
to  no  good  effect  We  were  approaching  great 
events  which  called  for  reflection  of  deepest  so- 
lemnity. We  had  arrived  at  a juncture  where  two 
roads  forked.  One  led  lo  the  right,  the  other  to 
the  left;  and,  as  we  decided  to  take  one  or  the 
other,  at  this  session,  the  destinies  of  this  country 
and  the  continent  in  a great  measure  depended  for 
good  or  for  evil  He  was  opposed  to  granting  leave 
to  introduce  the  resolution  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  AHTn  then  arose,  and  said  he  was  prepared  to 
see  the  proposition  encounter  some  opposition,  but 
he  did  not  expect  that  its  bare  introduction,  as  a 
matter  afterwards  to  be  deliberated  upon,  would  en- 
counter any  opposition.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
go  into  the  investigation  of  the  principles  involved 
in  that  resolution,  nor  reply  lo  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  further  than  to 
observe,  in  answer  to  his  remarks,  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  having,  in  his  annual  message, 
declared  what  was  the  position  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
congress  ought  not,  to  remain  silent,  and  leave 
that  declaration  unsupported  by  the  balance  of  the 
government.  What  would  then  be  the  position  of 
the  question?  The  president  communicates  to  con- 
gress, in  his  annual  message,  under  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  requires  him  to  communicate 
his  views  in  regard  to  the  political  affairs  of  the 
country — he  states  the  fact  of  certain  acts  on  the 
part  of  ceitam  European  powers,  which  he  deems 
sufficiently  palpable  for  the  announcement  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates.  Well,  the  constitu 
tion  required  him  to  make  this  communication  to 
congress;  and  accordingly  he  had  addressed  himself 
to  that  body,  and  to  the  house  of  representatives,  on 
this  subject;  and  having  thus  addressed  himself  to 
congress  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  on 
the  subject — if  congress  remained  totally  silent  on 
the  subject,  that  silence  would  be  a negation  of  the 
principle  laid  down  by  tne  executive — lhat  silence 
would  declare  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  such 
an  abomination  as  lhat  this  government,  as  far  as  ils 
legislation  is  concerned,  does  not  admit  the  princi- 
ple asserted  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. — 
That  was  not  a question  which  any  man  was  at 
liberty  to  catch  up  and  bring  into  that  body,  hut  a 
question  introduced  constitutionally  by  the  president 
of  the  foiled  States,  in  view  of  that  eiause  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  it  his  duly  to  do  so  when 
he  might  think  it  advisablejto  do  so.  It  was,  theie- 
fore,  substantially  before  congress;  and  any  action 
which  would  prescribe  the  silence  of  congress,  would 
be  a direct  negation  of  the  principle  laid  dawn  by 
the  president.  How  far  it  might  be  extended — ivhat 
should  be  such  an  interference  as  requires  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  resort  lo  those  powers — 
these  are  questions  for  the  solemn  consideration  of 
this  body' and  for  the  house  of  representatives. — 
These  are  questions  which  should  properly  arise 
when  that  body  took  the  subject  under  its  considera- 
tion; and  the  several  shades  of  opinion  entertain- 
ed by  members  of  that  body  could  be  expressed  by 
amendments,  if  they  should  deem  the  resolution 
amendable. 

But  in  regard  to  the  material  principle  laid  down 
in  the  message  of  President  Monroe  Iwerity-one 
years  ago,  which  had  been  before  the  people,  and 
which  was  sanctioned  by  President  Polk  in  Ins  mes 
sage;  as  to  the  propriety  of  lhat  principle,  he  be- 
lieved there  could  be  no  hesitation,  even  on  the  part 


.of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.  But  he  (Mr. 
i A.)  felt  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  that  busi- 
j ness  at  large,  nor  was  it  his  intention  to  do  so.  He 
| had  not  asked  the  immediate  action  of  the  senate 
j upon  the  resolution.  He  had  merely  introduced 
illiem  as  resolutions  which  would  come  up  in  Iheir 
1 natural  order  in  a day  or  two,  in  the  form  of  joint 
resolutions — in  the  form  of  a law’,  to  be  treated  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  the  law,  before  it  should  reach 
its  consummation.  He  would  then  announce  his  in- 
tention to  have  the  resolutions  referred.  That,  he 
would  insist  upon,  leL  them  be  thrown  out  or  not. — 
Pie  desired  lhat  they  should  receive  the  invesligation 
the.  gravity  of  the  subject  deserved.  His  sole  ob- 
ject in  making  the  motion  was  to  bring'the  subject 
first  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  lo  have  it  re- 
turned to  the  committee  lo  become  a law.  He  had 
never  before  heard  of  any  objection  to  the  introffuc- 
I ion  of  a measure  such  as  that  which  had  been 
brought  to  Ihe  attention  of  congress  in  the  solemn 
form  of  an  executive  message.  One  case  he  be- 
lieved had  occurred  in  which  objection  was  made  to 
a bill  relative  to  something  conceded  with  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Slates.  That  was  the  only  instance 
lie  recollected  of  any  kind;  but  the  present  was  the 
only  instance  which  he  had  ever  seen  of  a subject 
of  great  national  moment  being  refused  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate  by  an  objection  to  its  intro- 
duction there.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina 
thought  that  at  that  particular  time  they  should  re- 
main silent;  but  in  bis  (Mr  A’s)  judgment,  at  that 
particular  time  a consideration  of  the  resolutions  Was 
called  for.  Pie  believed  the  annual  message  of  Mr. 
Polk  had  received  she  approbation  of  the  American 
people  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  document  which 
ever  emanated  from  a public  functionary  of  the 
United  Slates.  His  declaration  on  Ihe  subject! 
would  be  found  substantially  a reiteration  of  the' 
declaration  made  by  Mr.  Monroe;  and  as  far  as  his 
observation  went,  it  ought  not  lo  encounter  opposi- 
tion from  any  American  mind.  That  he  conceived 
a very  substantial  reason  for  the  presentation  of  the 
subject.  And  now  a word  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
mailer: 

“In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the 
present  is  deemed  a proper  occasion  to  reiterate  and 
reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  to 
stale  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound 
policy.  The  reassertion  of  this  principle, especially 
' m reference  to  North  America,  is  at  this  day  but  the 
promulgation  of  a policy  which  no  European  power 
should  cherish  tile  disposition  to  resist.”— President 
Polk's  message. 

The  president,  (continued  Mr.  A.)  in  his  message 
to  congress,  said  he  deemed  it  imperative  on  him,  in 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  to  reiterate 
the  principle — lo  call  Ihe  attention  of  congress  to 
the  subject,  not  a century  hence,  bul  noio.  But  he 
(Mr.  A.)  would  not  go  into  the  deep  waters  which 
the  question  opens  up;  he  would  not  go  into  the  deep 
j reasons  ot  state  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  look- 
i ing  to  the  preservation  of  national  existence,  which 
j arise  out  of  the  consideration  of  that  great  and  mo- 
mentous subject.  He  would  not  then  undertake  to 
review  to  them  the  present  system  of  European  po- 
licy in  relation  to  this  continent,  and  the  views  of 
the ii'  statesmen  in  reference  to  ihe  balance  of  power. 
Those  were  questions  which,  he  trusted,  would  sub- 
sequently receive,  during  the  present  session,  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. — 

| If  there  was  a disposition  not  to  receive  the  reso- 
lutions— il  there  was  any  feeling  of  resistance  to 
! them — he  would  be  content  with  the  decision  in  the 
, form  o;  ihe  ayes  and  noes  of  the  body,  and  leave  to 
; its  action  the  several  matters  presented  in  the  reso- 
lutions. 

j Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
senator  from  Ohio  was  the  chairman  of  the  commu- 
te ■ on  foreign  relations,  to  which  that  part  of  the 
president’s  message  had  been  referred,  he  had  intro- 
duce.! the  resolutions  on  his  own  authority,  without 
consulting  with  the  other  members. 


I Mr.  Alien  said  it  was  bis  own  work. 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  ther  e was  no  precedent 
to  be  found,  and  he  questioned  whether  the  resolu- 
j tiori  was  not  entirely  out  of  order.  Had  other  rnein- 
; hers  of  the  committee  been  consulted?  Hall  the  sena- 
tor I rum  Michigan,  ( vir.  Cass,)  Ihe  oldest  member 
ol  the  committee,  and  whose  long  experience  in  our 
j foreign  affairs  entitled  his  opinions  to  respect?  Had 
ins  gallant  friend  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  or 
| any  other  member?  No.  The  resolution  was  mtro- 
duced  on  ilia  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
jrriiltee,  as  he  had  just  acknowledged,  without  con- 
sulting a single  member.  He  (Mr.  Allen)  had  taken 
up  part  ol  ihe  annual  message  on  Ins  own  authority, 
ami  that,  too,  comprising  one  of  the  greatest  sub- 
jects in  the  message.  Il  this  course  were  proper, 
j Why  not  take  up  every  other  subject  in  the  same 
manner?  If  there  were  no  other  reasons  why  we 


should  not  give  leave  for  ihe  introduction  of  the 
resolution,  this  of  itself  be  sufficient.  The  chair- 
man had  asserted  that  twenty-one  years  had  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Monroe  had  announced  a similar  opinion; 
arid  that  it  had  settled  the  opinion  of  the  American 
people  with  reference  to  it.  Why,  then,  was  this 
resolution  introduced,  unless  it  was  destined  to  pro- 
duce effect  on  other  questions?  For  himself  he  in- 
tended to  speak  without  disguise.  He  knew  the 
bearing  the  resolution  was  designed  tn  have,  and  he 
well  knew  where  he  stood  on  the  questions  involved. 
He  had  taken  his  stand  on  the  questions  intended  to 
be  affected.  He  was  for  peace,  if  il  could  be  hon- 
orably preserved;  and  he  would  not  be  forced  to 
countenance  any  measure  which  would  render  more 
difficult  an  honorable  adjustment  betw’een  the  two 
countries  on  the  Oregon  question.  He  was  against 
the  resolution,  unless  senators  were  prepared  to  go 
oil  and  meet  all  contingencies  which  might  result. — 
If  so,  we  would  be  compelled  to  take  this  stand;  put 
forth  all  our  strength,  become  a great  military  go- 
vernment, and  be  determined  to  repel  all  foreign  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  this  continent.  With 
great  deference  to  the  senator  from  Ohio,  if  he  was 
really  in  earnest  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles 
involved  in  his  resolution,  instead  of  introducing  them 
in  general  form,  he  ought  to  introduce  one  calling  on 
the  government  at  once  lo  interfere  in  behalf  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  be  prepared  to  take  that  republic 
under  our  protection,  and  repel  the  interference  of 
France  and  England  in  her  concerns.  It  was  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  select  wise  ends  in  a wise  manner.  No 
wise  man,  with  a full  understanding  of  the  subject, 
would  pledge  himself,  by  declaration,  to  do  that  which 
was  beyond  the  power  ot  execution,  and  without 
mature  reflection  as  to  the  consequences.  There 
would  be  no  dignity  in  it.  True  dignity  was  this:  to 
be  prepared  to  makegood  his  declarations.  So  with 
the  government.  If  we  make  the  declaration,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect  against 
all  opposition.  With  these  views,  he  was  directly 
opposed  to  granting  leave  to  introduce  the  resolu- 
tions; and  before  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  asked  for 
tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  said  that  his  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion was  not  in  consequence  ol  a want  of  courtesy 
towards  the  senator  from  Ohio.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  vote  on  the  application  for 
leave  to  introduce  it;  he  did  not  know  what  might  be 
the  effect  of  the  vote.  That  he  might  have  time  to 
make  inquiry  and  reflect  upon  the  subject,  he  moved 
that  the  motion  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Cass  inquired  whether  this  did  not  preclude 
discussion;  and 

The  president  was  understood  to  reply  affirma- 
tively. 

Mr.  Crittenden  remarked  lhat  this  would  not  pre- 
vent the  senator  from  calling  it  up  hereafter. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  lhat 
he  should  consider  the  vote  to  be  taken  as  final  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Jarnagin,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  28,  nays  23,  [a»  >n  page  311.] 

NEW  YORK. 


The  legislature,  assembled  in  annual  session  on 
the  6th  instant.  Ail  the  members  ol  the  house  were 
present,  except  Mr.  Miller,  of  Cortland.  Wm.  C. 
Crane,  esq.,  was  elected  speaker,  having  received 
73  voles.  John  Young  received  44  voles,  Ira  Harris 
7 votes,  and  Thomas  Smith  2 votes. 

[governor  ivbight’s  message  ] 

Though  lour  or  five  columns  shorter  than  his  last 
annual  message,  yet  it  occupies  eleven  long  newspa- 
per columns.  The  Hew  York  journals  complain 
grievously  at  the  monopoly  ol  so  much  type.  New 
York  is  an  immense  slate  and  everything  ought  to 
be  in  accordance.  The  space  we  can  appropriate  to 
the  affairs  of  any  one  stale  obliges  us  to  cull  those 
parts  which  are  most  material  to  general  readers  for 
insertion.  To  read  attentively  a document  of  such, 
compass,  is  no  inconsiderable  task — to  condense  its 
substance  into  a brief  compass,  tasked  us  for  somo 
hours,  ana  when  we  nave  it  in  our  own  manuscripts 
we  dispense  with  the  publication  for  fear  we  should 
neither  do  justice  lo  Geverrior  Wright  nor  to  his 
subject.  For  instance,  three  columns  and  a half — 
equivalent  to  eight  or  nine  of  our  columns,  are  oc- 
cupied on  the  anti-rent  subject.  With  the  mere 
statement  of  its  length,  without  venturing  to  insert 
our  analysis,  we  pass  on  to  liis  next  theme.  We 
will  stop  long  enough,  however,  to  say,  that  the 
governor  says  “tlie  opinion  is  now  very  generally 
entertained  tiiat  armed  resistance  to  tlie  laws  have 
terminated,  iierealier  legal  and  constitutional  modes 
of  redress  will  alone  be  attempted.”  The  governor 
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also  recommends  an  expedient  for  alleviating  the  unfinished  improvements  whith  had  passed  tl 
grievances  complained  of  bv  ihe  anti— renters  "It  gisla.ure  and  ueen  vetoed  by  him,  lhe  govt:  not 
is,  that  a law  should  be  passed  to  prohibit  for  the  the  following 

future,  this  form  of  s“!lin>  fai  riling  lands,  by  deolar-  Statement  of  the  canal  tltbl,  as  ol  the  13lh  Dec  . 1845: 
ing,  that  no  lease  for  such  lands,  fora  longer  term  Erie  and  Champlain  canal,  old  debt,  $111 ,365  54 

than  five  or  ten  years,  or  some  other  short  period,  Erie  and  Champlain  canal,  new  debt, 


d by  a 


Erie  canal  enlargement 
Oswego  canal, 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
Chemung  canal, 

Crooked  Lake  canal, 
Chenango  canal, 

little  over  seven  and  a half  per  cent,  for  the  five  ^lack  River  canal, 
s.  Emigration  from  the  state  exceeds  the  emi-  , £e,,.ej,ee1  V,alle>'  ca,n 


shall  be  valid.”* 

[the  census  of  1845  ] 

The  governor  states  that  the  returns  are  a 1 1 in. — 
The  population  of  the  state  is  shown  to  be  2,604,495. 

Being  an  increase  of  population  since  the  census 
of  1840,  of  183  574. 

A 

years 


gration  to  it  by  10  to  15,000. 

Number  of  oirths  during  the  last  year  89,755. 
Number  of  deaths  36.242. 

Showing  an  increase  of  births  over  the  deaths  in 
one  year  to  be  53  471 . 

An  important  fact  is  noticed  in  relation  to  emigra- 
tion. Tite  increase  of  population  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  cities,  for  instance,  of  New  York,  Brook 
jyn,  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  shew  an  aggregate  increase 
of  147,767  in  the  five  years — nearly  the  total  increase 
of  the  slate. 

Number  of  persons  liable  to  military  duty 
in  lhe  state 

Number  of  persons  entitled  to  vole 
Number  of  Indians  in  the  state 

Amongst  the  latter  the  number  of  births  the  last 
year  exceeds  the  number  of  deaths  by  only  one. 

“A  minute  comparison  of  the  statistics  returned 
with  the  census  of  the  Indians  will  show  that,  in  im- 
proved lands  and  articles  of  food,  their  condition 
bears  a creditable  comparison  with  that  of  the  white 


Oneida  Lake  canal, 

Oneida  River  improvements, 


341,474  52 

9.933.000  00 
421.304  00 
237  000  00 
648,600  58 
120,000  00 

2.420.000  00 

1.544.000  00 

3.794.000  00 
50,000  00 
69,276  13 


lent 
act  o 
"J"U, 


sto  mess 


$19,690,020  77 


Making  the  entire  canal  debt  un- 
redeemed, 30th  Sept.,  1845, 

Of  this  amount,  the  first  item,  Erie  and  Champlain 
canal,  old  debt,  is  provided  for;  the  money  deposited 
in  the  transfer  office,  and  no  interest  has  been  paid 
upon  it  since  it  fell  due,  on  the  first  day  of  July  last. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  paid,  is  due  on  presentment,  and  is 
J therefore  a liability  against  the  means  of  thi  year, 
j Phe  amount  is  $111,365  54 

Of  Chenango  canal  stocks  there  be- 
rgq’g^g  I came  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
3 753  Present  month, 


228,292  1 


2 362,535  66 


$2,473,901  20 

Leaving  a balance  of  debt  not  yet  due,  of  $17,216,- 
119  57. 

The  wh  de  of  the  Oswego  canal  stocks  become 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  the  amount 
is  $421,304  00. 


population.  In  manufactures,  and  especially  of  the  | 0f  c and  Seneca  cana,  stock3  lhere  be 
necessary  cloth, ng,  there  is  an  almos  tola  defieten-  , comes  bfe  Uie  firsl  d of  Ju)y  next  lhe  6Uni 
cy.  It  is  hoped  that  these  people  will  institute  these  q[  s15^u00  00.  $571,304  00. 

comparisons  themselves,  as  they  cannot  fai  to  show  , ...  v ..  . . . , 

.»  * .1  . .1  a i .1  J -r  n 11  these  liabilities  ol  the  present  year  be  met  by 

them  that  the  lands  they  possess.  ,f  as  well  worked,  | there  wil,  remai„  a balance  of  the  canal 

are  capable  of  rendering  them  as  capable  and  as  in-  , ^b[  unredeemed,  of  $16,644,815  57. 
dependent  of  want  as  their  white  neighbors,  winch  i ’ v ' 


should  stimulate  them  to  still  further,  and  more  va 
uable,  and  more  useful  improvements.” 

[agricultural  statistics.] 

“The  statistics  of  the  productions  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  are  very  full,  and  cannot  fail  to 
possess  great  interest.  They  will  receive  loo  care- 
ful an  investigation  at  your  hands  to  require  the 
brief  reference  to  them  here,  which  this  communi- 
cation will  permit.  The  improved  land  in  the  state 
averages  a trifle  more  than  lour  and  a half  acres  to 
each  soul,  and  there  is  produced  upon  it,  of  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  bread  stuffs  proper,  ac- 
cording to  our  classification,  a fraction  less  than 
thirteen  and  one  third  bushels  to  each  individual  of 


- The  governor  slates,  that  on  the  2J  of  the  present 
month  $1,798,000  of  the  Chenango  stocks  had  been 
paid  off  and  cancelled,  and  $672,000  is  now  in  bank 
ready  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  those  stocks.  4 he 
Oswego  and  Cayuga  and  Seneca  stocks,  payable  in 
July,  the  money  will  be  in  hand  to  discharge  by  that 
date.  The  unusually  large  amount  of  the  canal  tolls 
enables  the  commissioners  to  effect  all  this,  "and,” 
says  the  governor,  "effectually  changed  our  policy 
in  reference  to  the-canal  debt.”  He  adds: 

“The  means  of  the  first  two  years,  alter  the  arrest 
of  the  expenditures,  were  entirely  consumed  in  pay- 
ing off  temporary  loans;  arrearages  and  damages  to 
contractors;  damages  done  to  lands,  and  the  like 


r ■ report  on  tr 

tiier  notice  of  it  here, 

The  revenues  of  the  canals,  which  it  was  re- 
maiked  that  the  governor  had  omitted  to  notice  in 
his  annual  message  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
unprecedented  length  of  that  message,  is  thus  refer- 
red to  in  the  present  message: 

"The  revenues  of  all  the  canals,  for  lhe  last  fiscal 
yt  ar,  have  exceeded  those  of  the  year  J844  by  the 
sum  of  $25,984  38,  but  the  expenses  are  above  those 
of  that  year  by  $140,169  96,  so  that  the  surplus  of 
revenue  over  the  expenditure,  is  $114,105  53  less 
than  the  same  surplus  of  the  previous  year.  The 
canal  tolls  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber last  year  were  $12,305  56  less  than  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  and  the  rents  of  surplus  water  were 
$654  13  less;  but  the  interest  on  the  current  revenue 
was  38.944  07  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  lltus 
overbalancing  the  deficiencies  in  the  oilier  two  items, 
and  giving  the  excess  of  aggregate  revenue  above 
stated.  The  excess  of  expenditures  for  the  last  year 
has  been  principally  upon  the  repairs,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  superintendents  of  repairs,  and  the 
improvements,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
canal  commissioners;  the  former  item  having  been 
increased  $81,656  32,  and  the  latter  $40,351  43.” 
The  tolls  upon  each  of  the  canals  of  the  state,  for 
the  last  season  of  navigation,  compared  with  those  of 
the  season  of  1844,  are  as  follows: 


Erie  canal 
Champlain  do. 
Oswego  do. 
Cayuga  & Seneca  do. 
Chemung  do. 

Crooked  Lake  do. 
Chenango  do. 
Genesee  valley  do. 
Oneida  Lake.  do. 


nient 


1845. 

1344. 

$2,361,810 

75 

$2,190,147 

34 

119.432 

25 

116,739 

32 

58,448 

60 

56,164 

93 

32,486 

66 

24,618 

17 

21  517 

71 

14,385 

13 

1,943 

86 

1,497 

89 

26,567 

34 

22,177 

96 

23,144 

35 

19,641 

20 

643 

16 

621 

45 

459 

10 

381 

13 

$2,646,453 

78 

$2,446,374 

52 

tD,  materia 

ily 

differs  from 

the 

j claims,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  progress 
the  population;  of  barley  and  oats,  a fraction  less  0f  the  works,  or  were  occasioned  by  that  suspension: 
than  eleven  and  one  third  bushels;  of  beans  and  peas,  and  ,n  replacing  the  moneys  theretofore  accumulated 
about  three  fourths  ol  a bushel;  and  of  potatoes  and  , pay  off  the  old  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt, 
turnips,  they  being  the  only  articles  given  of  the  j which  bad  been  loaned  to  banks  that  were  unable  to 
root  crops,  a fraction  more  than  nine  and  a half  j pay;  so  that  the  permanent  stock  debt  was  increased 
bushels.  The  milch  cows  are  more  than  one  to  I rather  than  diminished  during  that  period.  Indeed, 
three  persons,  and  the  butter  and  cheese,  together,  | tne  last  year  made  the  real  reduction  of  this  debt,  by 
average  more  than  lorty  pounds  to  each  person. — | the  payment  of  more  than  a million  and  a third  o! 
The  neat  cattle  are  very  nearly  one  to  each  soul,  I the  old  stock,  reducing  it  to  the  small  sum  before 
and  the  bogs  more  than  two  to  each  person.  The;  given.  This  balance,  and  the  Chenango,  Oswego, 
wool  arid  flax  produced  are  a little  less  than  six  and  : aiu]  Cayuga  & Selieca  stocks,  falling  upon  this  year, 
a half  pounds  to  a person,  and  the  cloth  riianufac-  j amount  to  the  large  sum  of  $3,045,205  20.  ll  these 
lured,  in  families  and  in  factories  is  more  than  sev-  I payments  shall  be  made  within  ’the  present  fiscal 


enleen  yards  to  each  sou 

A population,  whose  own  industry  produces  this 
a mount  annually  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  and  affords  such  a surplus  for  exchange,  may 
truly  be  said  to  hold  the  great  elements  of  its  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity  in  its  awn  hands;  neither  of 
which  can  be  destroyed,  or  dangerously  impaired, 
while  such  a ratio  of  productive  industry  is  directed 
by  virtuous  and  patriotic  impulses,  strengthened  by 
the  universal  diffusion  of  education.” 

The  constitutional  convention,  which  is  about  to  as- 
semble is  very  briefly  ruietred  to. 

[finances  ] 

After  excusing  himself  Iro.n  repealing  opinions 
which  he  had  communicated  in  Ins  first  message, 
and  re fe i ring  to  a bill  lor  resuming  works  upon  the 

*[This  may  be  a very  feasible  proposition  within  the 
anti-rent  d strict,  but  it  certainly  is  at  war  with  all  the 
ideas  we  had  imbibed  in  rela  ion  to  the  judteous  tenure 
of  properly  ol  any  kind  and  especially  of  lauded  pro- 
perty. Tne  impression  always  has  been,  lliai  Iona  ion- 
ties  were  lor  all  parties,  next  in  value  to  absolute  owner 
ship,  and  that  especially  (arming  lauds,  according  to  nil 
experience,  as  well  as  common  sense,  were  tuie  lo  de- 
teriorate in  exact  proportion  to  the  tenure.  He  tliai  Ins 
laud  only  from  year  to  year  will  he  sure  to  take  all  he 
can,  out  of  its  present  energies,  without  having  sufficient 
motive  to  improve  the  soil  for  a future  occupant.  Ail 
agriculiural  authors  regard  the  matter  in  this  light,  if  we 
mistake  not  ] Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 


year,  an  amount  of  redemptions  equal  to  $4,314,090 
01  will  have  been  made  within  the  two  years;  the  ca- 
nal stock  debt  will  have  been  actually  diminished 
$4,069,090  01;  and  Ike  amount  of  annual  interest 
upon  it  will  have  been  lessened  $206,396  58.  Re 
suits  like  ihese  will  rapidly  relieve  the  canal  reve- 
nues from  the  consuming  demand  for  interest,  which 
has  so  long  nearly  absorbed  their  whole  net  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  act  of  1842,  "to  provide  for  paying  t ie  debt 
and  preserving  the  credit  of  the  slate,”  icquircs  a 
statement  from  the  canal  department  of  the  revenues 
| of  all  the  slate  canals,  derived  from  sources  annual 
in  their  nature,  ami  a like  statement  of  all  the  ex- 
penditures upon  those  works,  and  of  all*  charges 
caused  by,  or  growing  out  of  them,  including  the 
sum  of  $200,000,  required  by  a law  of  1841  to  be 
annually  paid  to  the  general  treasury,  to  be  made  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  1’hat  statement  fur 
the  year  ending  ori  the  30th  day  of  September  last, 
shows  an  aggregate  amount  ol  revenue 
of  $2,375,232  43 

And  charges  and  expenditures  to  the 

amount  of  1,918,140  55 


Leaving  a surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penes, for  the  fiscal  year,  of  $457,091  93” 

[the  sinking  fund  ] 

The  governor  next  alludes  to  the  sinking  fund,  ad- 
mits his  error  in  relation  to  it  in  his  last  message, 


Total 

The  general 
canal  fund. 

Its  deot  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $5,885,549  24 
Ho  close  of  fiscal  year  184-1  5,634,507  68 

Increase  during  last  year  $251,041  56 

The  deficiency  at  the  termination  of  the  current 
year  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  this  fund  tile  governor 
estimates  at  $740, 151  78.  He  recommends  urgently , 
some  adequate  legislation  to  prevent  tins  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  the  debt  of  this  fund,  and  that  provi- 
sion be  made  especially  for  the  Deleware  and  Hud- 
son canal  company’s  claim  which  falls  due  in  Janu- 
ary, 1843. 

[education.] 

Common  school  fajtd.— The  productive  capital  of 
the  common  school  fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  was  $2,090,632  41.  At  the  close  of  1844  that 
capital  was  $1,992,916  35.  Showing  an  increase 
within  the  last  year  of  $97,716  06. 

The  unproductive  part  of  the  capital  of  the  fund 
is  a hunt  350,000  acres  of  unsold  land,  situate  in  the 
northern  part  of  lhe  state,  and  valued  at  $175,000. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  for 
revenue  from  this  capital  were  $113,458  87 

Add  the  appropriation  of  revenue  from 
the  U.  S.  deposite  fund.  165,000  00 


And  the  entire  revenues  of  the  fund  for 

the  year  will  he  , $278,458  87 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  September,  1844,  there  was  re- 
maining in  the  treasury  a balance  of 
the  revenues  of  this  fund  is  89,019  46 

Making  the  whole  means  of  the  year  $367,478  33 
The  entire  payments  from  these  means,  ' 
during  the  same  year,  were  280,649  37 


Leaving  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of 
September  last,  a balance  of  revenue 

...  $86,828  96 

I be  distribution  to  be  made  annually  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  from  the  revenues  of  this  fund,  is  $275,- 
000;  and  this  is  upon  the  condition  that  the  counties 
raise  by  tax.  a like  sum  for  the  like  distribution,  so 
that  the  sum  of  $ 550,000  is  in  laet  distributed  to  the 
common  schools,  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  re- 
gulating this  fund.  To  this  amount  the  local  funds 
possessed  by  various  towns  in  the  stale,  growing 
mostly  out  of  lands  originally  reserved  for  the  use 
of  schools,  have  added  $20,009.  Certain  towns  have, 
by  the  vole  of  their  inhabitants,  raised  by  tax  upon 
themselves,  $16,000  more;  and  there  has  been  raised 
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in  the  cities,  under  various  special  laws,  the  farther 
sum  of  $200,000;  so  that  the  whole  expenditure  for 
the  year  from  these  sources  upon  the  common  schools 
and  ttie  school  district  libraries,  has  been  $780,000. 
Of  this  sum  the  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  has 
been  $629,856  94 

And  the  amount  contributed  on  rate 

bills,  to  pay  teachers’ wages  has  been  458,127  78 


Showing  an  aggregate  paid  in  the  stale, 

to  teachers  of  $1,087,984  72 

The  school  district  libraries  contain  1,145  250  vol- 
umes; 106,854  volumes  have  been  added  during  the 
year  covered  by  the  last  reports.  Towards  these  li- 
braries there  was  paid  of  the  public  money,  during 
the  last  year,  $95,159  25.  Of  the  money  raised  in 
the  cities  about  $80,000  has  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  school  houses. 

The  whole  number  of  organized  school  districts  in 
the  state  is  11,018,  and  from  10,812  of  these  the  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools  has  received  reports 
in  conformity  to  the  law.  These  reports  give  the 
number  of  children  in  the  districts,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years,  at  690,914,  and  the  whole 
number  of  children  instructed  in  the  common  schools, 
during  the  year,  at  736,045.  They  show  that,  of 
this  last  number,  4,293  children  have  been  taught 
during  the  whole  year:  48,875  for  ten  months;  94,- 
893,  for  eight  months;  189,885,  for  six  months;  337,- 
000,  for  four  months;  534,261,  for  two  months,  and 
upwards;  and  201,784,  for  less  than  two  months. 

The  Normal  school  system,  is  treated  of  by  the 
governor  at  considerable  length.  He  hgihly  com- 
mends the  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tested. 
[literary  fond  ] 

The  capital  of  the  literature  fund  is  the  same  as 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  and  amount!,  to  $268,- 1 
990  57.  The  payments  into  the  treasury  on  the  I 
account  of  its  revenue  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  j 
have  amounted  to  $27,586  88 

Add  the  appropriation  from  the  United 

States  dcposile  fund  28,000  00 


And  it  will  make  the  revenue,  for  the 

year  ending  the  30lh  September  last  $55,586  88! 

There  was  a balance  of  the  revenue  of 
this  fund  in  the  treasury,  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  1844,  of  19,624  38 


Making  an  aggregate  of  means  for  the 
5'ear  1845,  of  $75,211  26 

The  payments  for  account  of  revenue  for 

the  same  year,  were  55,876  38 


Leaving  a balance  of  revenue  in  the  trea- 
sury, 30th  Sept.,  1845,  of  $19,334  88 

The  academies  of  the  state  are  under  the  superin- 
tending charge  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  and 
their  annual  report  to  the  legislature  will  exhibit 
the  expenditures  from  the  fund,  and  present  the  con 
dition  of  those  institutions. 

The  amount  of  the  deposite  of  the  United  States 
with  this  state,  denominated,  in  the  accounts,  “the 
United  Stales  deposite  fund,”  is  $4,014,520  71 

Of  this  sum  there  is 
loaned  to  the  coun- 
ties $3,641,520  98 

Invested  in  state  stocks  1,100  0.) 

Due  from  the  general 
fund  371,899  73 

$4,014,520  71 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  revenue  from  this 
fund,  during  the  laslyear,  have  amounted 
to  $280,272  55 

The  payments  of  revenue  tor  account  of 
the  fund,  to  meet  the  current  annual 
charges,  have  been  263  848  32 

Leaving  a balance  of  $16,424  23 

On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1844,  upon  the 
close  of  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  year,  a balance 
was  due  to  the  treasury,  from  this  fund,  for  advan- 
ces to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  over  and  above  the 
receipts  of  its  revenue,  of  $25,947  87 

Deduct  the  above  balance  of  its  reve- 
nues remaining  in  the  treasury,  up- 
on the  close  of  the  accounts  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  16,424  23 

And  there  will  remain  a balance  due 
to  the  treasury,  from  the  revenues  of 
this  fund,  on  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber last  $9,523  64 

The  law  requires  that  the  capital  of  this  fuud 
should  remain  invested,  and  that  the  interest  only 
should  be  expended  to  meet  the  appropriations  made 
from  it. 

[safety  fund.] 

The  whole  amount  of  the  notes  of  insolvent  banks 


redeemed  through  the  safety  fund, 
lion  in  the  year  1829,  is 
In  addition  to  these  redemptions  of 
notes,  debts  due  from  those  insti. 
tutions,  and  made  by  law  charge- 
able upon  the  fund,  have  been 
paid  to  the  amount  of  373,722  08 

$1,960,502  08 

These  heavy  payments  have  not  only  exhausted 
th e capital  of  the  fund,  but  have  rendered  necessary 
an  anticipation  of  the  contributions  to  it,  by  the  emis- 
sion of  stock  in  pursuance  of  the  act.  chapter  114,  of 
the  laws  of  1845,  to  the  amount,  up  to  the  30th  day 
of  September  last,  of  $335,801  69 

The  fund  possesses  means  to  meet 
this  debt  as  follows — 

Capital  investment  $20,000  00 

Balance  of  money  in  the 

treasury  38,853  05 

58,853  05 


Thus  leaving,  on  the  30lh  September 
last,  a balance  of  debt,  charged  upon 
the  future  contributions  to  the  fund, 
of  $276,948  64 

The  governor’s  statement  and  statistics  in  relation 
to  the  penitentiaries,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  insti- 
tutes for  the  blind,  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
we  must  defer  for  the  present. 

[general  prosperity.] 

The  governor,  after  noticing  the  amicable  rela- 
tions maintained  with  other  stales  and  the  peaceful, 
prosperous  and  healthful  condition  of  the  slate,  con- 
cludes— “As  a whole,  it  is  believed  the  year  1845 
may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  most  prosperous 
years  in  the  history  of  the  state.” 

[national  affairs  ] 

The  governor’s  remarks  on  the  affairs  of  the  gen- 
eral government  are  not  too  long  for  insertion  entire. 
They  are  as  follows: 

[.AFFAIRS  WITH  MEXICO.] 

“We  learn  from  the  last  message  of  the  president 
of  the  United  Slates,  that  the  relations  of  the  federal 
government,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  are  al- 
so peaceful.  Considerable  sensation  has  been  expe- 
rienced, at  various  periods  during  Ike  past  year, 
from  the  prospect  of  an  interruption  of  those  rela- 
tions with  the  republic  of  Mexico;  hut  as  that  gov- 
ernment has  concluded  to  re-establish  the  diploma- 
tic intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  its  action,  and  as  the  mea- 
sure which  induced  that  suspension  has  progressed 
so  far  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  final  consummation, 
the  reasonable  presumption  is  that  all  difference  will 
be  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  peace  of  the  two  na- 
tions cominue  unbroken.” 

[policy  of  the  administration,  tariff,  ac.] 
“As  a declaration  of  the  policy  of  Ihe  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  government,  ttie  message 
of  the  president  appears  to  me  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence entertained  by  the  country  in  the  publicly 
avowed  principles  of  the  man,  and  to  realize  the 
expectations  naturally  excited  by  his  elevation  to  the 
high  trust  he  holds.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
independent  treasury  was  confidently  anticipated  as 
a result  of  his  election,  a id  that  great  measure  could 
not  have  been  more  distinctly,  or  strongly,  recom- 
mended to  congress,  than  it  is  in  this  message.  The 
principles  put  forth  as  those  which  should  govern  an 
adjustment  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  our  re- 
venue from  the  customs,  are  also  those  the  country 
had  a right  to  expect  from  his  public  declarations 
upon  that  subject. — They  appear  to  me  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  principles  upon  which  alone  a tariff  of 
duties  upon  imports  can  be  adjusted,  which  will 
have  a promise  of  permanency,  or  which  will  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  different  sections  of 
our  widely  extended  country,  and  to  all  the  various 
interests  to  be  affected.” 

[OREGON.] 

“The  topic  in  the  message  of  most  engrossing  in- 
terest and  of  paramount  importance,  is  the  frank  and 
clear  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  negotiations 
between  i.is  and  Great  Britain,  touching  the  claims 
of  the  two  countries  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  my  design,  as  it  is  not  my  province, 
to  discuss  this  great  question,  hut  1 feel  it  to  be  due 
to  the  subject  and  the  occasion  to  say,  that  1 am  sat- 
isfied the  proposition  made  by  the  president  to  the 
British  minister,  as  a compromise,  to  establish  the 
forty  ninth  degree  of  latitude  as  the  line  of  territory 
between  the  two  powers,  and  to  make  free  to  Great 
Britain  such  ports  as  she  may  select  on  the  coast  of 
Vancouver’s  island,  south  of  lhat  latitude,  was  the 
most  liberal  concession,  which  the  judgment  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  or  of  this  country,  would  have 
justified. 

It  was  due  to  the  amicable  manner  in  which  this 
question  has  been  treated,  by  (tie  respective  parties, 


that  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  in  a frank 
and  couciliatorv  spirit,  and  that  our  disposition  for 
continued  peace  should  be  manifested  by  a proposi- 
tion of  compromise, ‘extending  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  reasonable  concession.  The  offer  to  protract  the 
line  of  boundary  already  settled  between  the  two 
powers,  upon  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  from  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  would  seem  to 
be  that  proposition,  even  without  peculiar  and  valu- 
able commercial  facilities  within  the  boundary  so 
proposed.  Such  a proposition,  with  these  facilities 
added,  has  been  promptly  decided  by  the  British 
minister,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this 
question  is  at  an  end.  This  I will  not  believe.  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  further  consideration 
will  not  bring  the  British  government  to  see,  in  this 
offer  of  the  president,  not  only  the  tender  of  a boun- 
dary, which  she  cannot  call  unjust,  but  a spirit  of 
liberal  and  generous  concession,  such  as  should  char- 
acterize negotiations  between  enlightened  commer- 
cial slates,  especially  upon  questions  of  mere  inter- 
est. 

Much  less  can  I entertain  the  opinion  that  Great 
Britain  will  attempt  by  war,  to  force  us  to  surren- 
der, upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  a portion  of  the 
front,  which  covers  interior  territory  held  by  us  in 
conformity  with  solemn  treaty  stipulations  with  her- 
self. If,  however,  she  shall  choose  this  alternative, 
rather  than  an  amicable  settlement  upon  terms  so 
decidedly  favorable  to  herself,  the  world  will  be 
prepared  to  place  a proper  estimate  upon  her  desire 
for  a continued  state  of  peace;  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  he  ready,  with  one  mind  I trust, 
to  stand  upon  our  rights  in  this  matter,  and,  if  it 
must.be  so,  to  meet  relations,  which,  much  as  they 
must  ever  deprecate,  they  will  always  prefer  to  inj 
justice  and  dishonor. 

Whether  these  favorable  anticipations  as  to  the 
continued  peace  of  our  country,  are  to  be  realized  or 
not,  can  vary  little  the  calls  of  duty  upon  us.  To  ex- 
empt our  people,  as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power, 
from  the  incumbrance  of  debt  and  the  burden  of 
taxation,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  fullest  measure 
of  pro-perity  which  unfettered  industry  can  earn,  is 
alike  the  course  of  wisdom  in  either  event.  In  such 
a condition,  they  will  he  best  prepared  for  the  profit- 
able enjoyment  of  peace,  or  to  meet  the  scourge  of 
war;  and  if  our  deliberations  and  action  shall  be  uni- 
tedly and  earnestly  directed  to  these  ends,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  the  continued  smiles  of  that  Al- 
mighty Power  who  holds  the  destiny  of  nations  in 
His  hand  and  who  has  hitherto  protected  our  coun- 
try and  tier  institutions  from  every  hostile  assault.” 
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A communication  which  is  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Union,  of  the  13th  inst.,  over  the  signature  of 
‘ Lowndes,” — the  second  of  a series  of  articles  in 
relation  to  national  defence, — devotes  nearly  a 
column  to  arguments  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
celebrated  gun-boat  system  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  some  extent  adopt- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812. — 
“Lowndes”  insists  that  fair  and  full  test  was  not 
then  made,  and  that  if  Mr.  Jefferson’s  plan  had  been 
carried  out,  the  gun  boat  system  would  have  effectu- 
ally protected  our  maritime  frontiers.  He  furnishes 
extracts  showing  on  one  hand  what  Mr,  Jefferson’s 
recommendations  were,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how 
far  the  provisions  for  carrying  out  his  plan,  fell  short 
of  the  object,  and  argues  that  the  failure  was  alto- 
gether owing  to  not  having  enough  of  them.  The 
writer  of  the  article  is  entitled  to  some  credit  for 
intrepidity  at  least,  in  attempting  to  redeem  the  sys- 
tem ,from  so  hopeless  an  unpopularity,  as  it  was 
doomed  to  and  has,  until  this  attempt,  so  quietly 
rested  under. 

The  writer  alluded  to  above,  is  evidently  of  no 
ordinary  capacity.  His  productions  evince  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  on  which  he  writes,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  He  takes  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  present  state  of  our  means  of  defence. 
We  avail  of  some  of  his  statements,  as  being  more 
to  the  point  than  any  thing  we  have  met  with,  offi- 
cial or  otherwise.  If  we  had  room  to  spare,  we 
should  extract  more  than  we  have  of  his  articles. — 
On  the  subject,  of — - 

Coast  defence,  “Nothing”  says  “Lowndes,”  in 
conclusion  of  some  pertinent  remaiks  in  relation  to 
this  subject, — “nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  con- 
clusive than  the  following  propositions — that  is  to 
say: 

1.  If  the  sea-coast  is  to  be  defended  by  naval 
means  exclusively,  the  defensive  force  at  each  point 
deemed  worthy  of  protection  must  be  at  least  equal 
in  power  to  the  attacking  force. 
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2.  As  from  the  notice  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  expecting  an  attack  on.  one  of  these  points 
rather  than  another,  and  no  time  for  transferring  our 
state  of  preparation  from  one  to  another,  after  an 
attack  has  been  declared,  each  of  them  must  have 
assigned  to  it  the  required  means;  and 

3.  Consequently,  the  system  demands  a power,  in 
the  defence,  as  many  times  greater  than  in  the  at- 
tack as  there  are  points  to  be  covered.” 

Employment  of  the  navy.  Although  “Lowndes” 
makes  no  express  reference  to  the  recent  dispute 
between  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Commodore  Stewart,  he 
evidently  had  the  point  in  question  between  them  in 
view,  when  he  penned  the  following,  by  way  of 
showing  that  we  should  not  expect  to  employ  our 
navy  for  coast  defence: 

“Since,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  such  a de- 
fence as  the  foregoing  would  be  impossible,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,  it  will  be  for  our  navy  to  act,  as 
they  so  gloriously  did  in  the  war  of  1812;  that  is, 
instead  of  attempting  to  cover  our  coast,  by  cruis- 
ing in  front  of — instead  of  laying  in  harbor  and  con- 
tenting themselves  with  keeping  a few  more  of  the 
enemy’s  vessels  than  their  own  number  in  watch 
over  them — instead  of  leaving  the  enemy’s  commerce 
in  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  sea,  and  our  own  com- 
merce without  protection — they  scattered  themselves 
over  the  wide  surface  of  the  ocean,  penetrated  the 
most  remote  seas,  everywhere  acting  with  the  most 
brilliant  success;  and  as  the  report  most  truly  says, 
‘in  the  amount  of  the  enemy’s  property  thus  destroy- 
ed, of  American  property  protected  or  recovered, 
and  in  the  number  of  hostile  ships  kept  in  pursuit  of 
our  scattered  vessels — ships,  evaded  if  superior,  and 
beaten  if  equal — they  rendered  benefits  a thousand 
fold  greater,  to  say  nothing  of  the  glory  they  acquir- 
ed lor  the  nation,  and  the  character  they  imparted  to 
it,  than  any  that  could  have  resulted  from  a state  of 
passiveness  within  our  own  harbors.’” 

The  present  condition  of  our  navy.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  difference  of  motives  which  actuated 
the  American  seamen  on  the  one  hand,  conscious 
that  his  country  had  undertaken  the  war  in  vindica- 
tion of  “sailor’s  rights,” — and  the  dogged  obedience 
of  impressed  British  sailors  on  the  other,  impulses 
contributing  no  little  towards  the  glorious  result  of 
the  struggle  in  1812,  “Lowndes”  proceeds  to  remark 
significantly: 

“But  the  war  of  1812  taught  England  a lesson 
which  she  has  endeavored  to  profit  by;  she  has  not 
only  “nursed  her  w rath  to  keep  it  warm,”  but  has 
been  preparing  herself  to  regain  her  lost  position. — 
She  has  not  sought  to  increase,  but  to  improve  her 
navy — her  ships  are  not  only  better  built,  but  better 
fitted,  armed,  and  equipped.  Her  seamen  “though 
still  entered  till  discharged,”  are  no  longer  impress- 
ed; they  have  better  rations,  kinder  treatment,  and 
belter  pay.  Now,  after  all  we  owe  to  our  navy,  af- 
ter more  than  thirty  years  of  peace,  while  the  in- 
crease of  our  commercial  marine  has  been  unparall- 
eled, with  all  the  materiel  at  hand,  with  every  ele- 
ment of  power  in  our  possession,  what  have  we  done 
for  our  navy?  Nothing,  in  comparison  with  what 
our  great  rival  has  done.  Even  at  this  momentous 
crisis,  when  every  arrival  from  England  brings  fresh 
intelligence  oi  the  extraordinary  activity  throughout 
Great  Britain,  in  preparation  lor  war,  not  only  in 
her  regular  dock-yards,  but  by  contracts  with  indi- 
viduals to  deliver  an  indefinite  number  of  icar  stea- 
mers by  a given  day,  no  countervailing  exertions  seem 
to  be  required  on  our  part.  Nay,  more  than  this:  at 
a time  when  our  own  executive  has  spoken  to  the 
question  of  our  national  rights  in  a manner  so  open, 
yet  dignified — in  a tone  so  decisive  and  patriotic  as 
to  silence  even  party  feeling,  and  call  forth  a re- 
sponse from  every  American  bosom — all  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
under  date  of  December  1,  1845,  as  to  the  stale  and 
condition  of  our  naval  force,  is,  “that  the  estimates 
for  the  next  year  contemplate  no  increase  in  ihe 
force  employed  during  the  present.”  “Yet  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  in  comparison  with  other  nations, 
our  navy  is  poorly  supplied  with  sea-going  steamers.” 
“The  Mississippi  and  Princeton  are  our  only  efficient 
vessels  of  that  character  on  the  ocean.”  In  the  re- 
port of  the  bureau  of  construction,  equipment,  and 
repairs,  will  be  found,  under  the  head  of  vessels  in 
commission  on  the  first  day*of  October,  1845,  ‘‘four 
ships  of  the  tine,  seven  frigates,  fifteen  sloops,  five 
brigs,  five  schooners,  six  steamers , and  four  store- 
ships.”  Now,  have  we  really  four  ships  of  the  line 
in  commission,  or  is  it  a mere  boast — a ruse  de  guerre 
— on  tne  part  of  the  gallanlold  commodore  at  the 
head  of  the  bureau?  A ship  in  commission,  accord- 
ing to  naval  parlance,  and,  as  is  universally  under- 
stood, implies  a ship  manned,  equipped,  fully  armed, 
properly  officered,  and  reauy  to  proceed  on  service 
at  the  shortest  nonce,  is  this  the  case  with  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio,  or  the  North  Carolina — three 
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of  the  four  ships  of  the  line  said  to  be  in  commission 
on  the  1st  of  October  last.  Each  of  these  ships  is 
used  at  respective  ports  as  a receiving  hulk,  in  charge 
of  inferior  officers,  without  regular  crews,  and,  save 
the  fact  of  their  hoisting  colors  every  day,  are  in  no 
other  respect  entitled  to  be  classed  as  ships  in  com- 
mission. Nay,  more;  both  the  North  Carolina  and 
Pennsylvania  will  require  extensive  repairs  in  their 
hulls  before  they  could  be  sent  to  sea,  which,  at  the 
rate  work  is  done  at  our  navy  yards,  would  require 
many  months  and  heavy  expenditures  to  accomplish. 
Of  15  sloops-of-war  said  to  be  in  commission,  one  of 
them — the  Ontario — is  a condemned  hulk,  moored 
off  Fell’s  Point,  Baltimore,  as  a receiving  vessel,  for 
the  accommodation  of  seamen  shipped  at  that  port. 
Of  the  five  schooners  said  to  be  in  commission,  one 
only  is  a war  vessel;  the  other  four  are  cast-off  yachts, 
or  condemned  experiments,  no  more  entitled  to  be 
classed  amongst  cruising  ships  of  the  navy  than  are 
the  launches  and  barges  of  each  ship  respectively. 
Of  the  six  steamers  said  to  be  in  commission,  the 
Mississippi,  Princeton,  and  Michigan  only  are  arm- 
ed; the  other  three  are  offcast  from  the  army,  and  in 
no  respect  adapted  to  war  service.  The  Michigan 
is  on  the.  lakes,  w here  she  ought  to  be;  and  1 know 
nothing  of  her  qualities  or  adaptation  to  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  she  was  built.  The  Princeton  is  now 
in  dock  at  Charlestown,  half  burnt  up.  That  she  is 
a failure,  1 believe  few  have  now  the  temerity  to 
deny.  Of  the  ships  on  the  stocks  and  in  ordinary, 
nothing  is  said  in  the  report, from  which  an  inference 
can  be  drawn  as  to  their  true  condition;  and  in  vain 
have  I searched  it,  to  ascertain  the  “whereabouts” 
of  the  Washington  74,  and  the  first-class  frigates  Java 
and  Guerriere,  which  once  adorned  our  navy;  the 
two  latter  not  only  noble  ships  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  but,  like  the  former,  bearing  names 
commemorative  of  actions,  the  memory  of  which 
every  American  citizen  must  delight  to  cherish.” 

The  remainder  of  the  article  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  restoring  the  gun-boat  system  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson as  the  best  expedient  of  defending  the  coast, 
referred  to  above. 

The  naval  school  at  Annapolis.  It  is  gene- 
rally  understood  that  in  September  last  the  military 
post  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  vacated  by  the  garrison 
and  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  war  to 
that  of  the  navy  department,  to  be  occupied  as  a 
naval  school.  With  a view  to  answer  the  enquiries 
which  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  officers  respect- 
ing an  establishment  in  which  all  feel  a lively  inter- 
est, we  publish  the  following  items  of  information 
derived  from  the  most  authentic  source. 

The  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Com- 
mander Franklin  Buchanan,  organized  on  Friday, 
the  10th  ot  October.  The  officers  attached  and  pre 
siding  over  the  several  branches  of  instruction  are 
as  follows:  Lieut.  J.  H.  Ward,  department  of  gun- 
nery and  steam;  Surgeon  J.  L.  Lockwood,  depart- 
ment of  chemistry;  Chaplain  George  Jones,  English 
department;  Prof.  H W.  Chauvenet,  department  of 
mathematics;  Prof.  H.  Lockwood,  department  of 
natural  philosophy;  and  Prof.  Girault,  department  of 
French.  Passed  midshipman  S.  Marcy  is  an  assist- 
ant and  instructer  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments. 

Lieut.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  also,  aid  the  super- 
intendent in  the  military  duties  of  the  establishment. 
Mr.  J.  Rainbow,  U.  S.  navy,  is  attached  and  in 
charge  of  repairs,  the  grounds,  Stc. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  October,  the  classes  as- 
sembled for  instruction,  and  have  continued  regular 
recitations  since  that  time. 

There  are  now  at  the  school  36  midshipmen  of  the 
date  1840,  who  are  preparing  for  examination;  13  of 
the  dale  1841,  who  are  to  remain  pursuing  studies 
and  attending  lectures  until  drafted  for  service  at 
sea;  and  7 acting  midshipmen,  appointments  of  the 
present  year.  These  last  young  gentlemen  join  the 
institution  under  a conditional  letter  of  appointment 
from  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  If  they  are  approv- 
ed by  the  surgeon  and  found  respectable  in  intellect 
and  acquirement,  they  are  enrolled  as  acting  mid- 
shipmen. By  regulation  they  will  remain  at  the 
school  one  year;  at  the  expiration  of  it,  undergo  an 
examination,  and  if  found  to  have  made  satisfactory 
proficiency  will  be  ordered  to  sea;  at  the  end  of  a 
probationary  term  there,  receive  as  heretofore,  a 
warrant,  and  alter  three  years  of  active  service  re- 
turn and  spend  another  year  at  the  school  preparato- 
ry to  examination  for  promotion. 

For  the  principal  class  the  weekly  division  of 
time  among  the  several  departments  for  study  or 
lectures,  or  practice  or  recitation,  is  as  follows:  ma- 
thematics 22£  hours;  French  15  hours;  natural  phi- 
losophy 7|  hours;  gunnery,  &c.  5)  hours;  chemistry 
1|  hour;  averaging  9|  hours  per  clay  lor  six  days  in 
in  the  week.  All  the  branches  except  mathematics 
and  French  are  taught  chiefly  though  Dot  wholly  by 


oral  instruction;  in  consequence  of  which  the  larger 
portion  of  the  time  remains  for  study  in  those  de- 
partments. The  course,  though  apparently  crowded, 
is  relieved  by  this  arrangement,  and  by  the  careful 
daily  division  of  time,  which  is  so  made  as  to  throw 
ditl'erenl  subjects  of  study  into  distinct  portions  of 
the  day. 

The  class  of  Acting  midshipmen  devote  J2|  hour3 
per  week  to  each  of  the  branches,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish and  French,  and  attend  t ie  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  gunnery,  and  chemistry. 

The  text-books  used  at  the  school  are — in  mathe- 
matics— Davies’,  Arithmetic,  ( for  Ihe  junior  class,) 
Bourdon’s  Algebra,  Legendre’s  Geometry,  Pierce’s 
Trigonometry  or  Maury’s  Navigation, and  Bowditch’s 
Navigator;  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Peschell’s  Ele- 
ments oT  Physics;  in  French,  Gi  ran  It’s  French  Guide, 
Giraull’s  Colloquial  Exercises,  Picot’s  Narrations, 
Meadow’s  French  Dictionary;  in  Gunnery,  &c.. 
Ward’s  Treatise;  in  Chemistry,  Fowne’s  new  work. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  the  instructors  report 
progress  to  the  superintendent,  and  the  merit  of  dai- 
ly recitation  made  by  the  individual  students  in  each 
department.  The  merit  marks  range  from  10  to  0 — 
10  denoting  a perfect  recitation,  and  0 a total  want 
of  preparation.  From  these  daily  numbers  a weekly 
average  is  made  which  determines  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  individuals;  arid  from  these  weekly  averages 
a quarterly  average  is  made  up  by  the  superintendent, 
and  forwarded  to  the  navy  department. 

These  features  in  the  instruction,  together  with 
the  sword  exercises,  musket  drill  and  great  gun  ex- 
ercise, with  targaet  practice  contemplated,  it  is  be- 
lieved will  renrler  the  school  popular  and  acceptable 
to  the  navy. 

The  fine  appearance,  order  and  studious  habits  of 
the  midshipmen  generally,  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  them,  upon  the  institution,  and  upon  the  service 
of  which  they  are  memhers. 

Fort  Severn  is  situated  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  Severn  with  the  harbor  of 
Annapolis,  and  commands  a view  of  the  commerce 
of  Baltimore  which  passes  this  point,  also  of  a road- 
stead much  frequented  in  heavy  weather  by  vessels  of 
all  classes  This  circumstance  is  important  as  tend- 
ing to  keep  alive  nautical  associations  and  the  les- 
sons of  experience. 

The  inclosure  of  the  post  is  by  a brick  wall,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  about  ten  acres.  In  an  angle 
of  the  water  front  stands  the  battery,  which  is  a 
small  circular  rampart,  mounting  en  barbette  ten  hea- 
vy guns,  and  is  provided  with  a magazine  and  a fur- 
nace for  healing  shot. 

The  houses  formerly  occupied  by  the  command- 
ant and  subalterns  of  the  post,  afford  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  superintendent  and  most  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  institution.  The  midshipmen 
are  made  very  comfortable  in  frame  buildings  which 
were  in  use  for  various  purposes  of  the  post,  arid  are 
put  in  good  repair  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
present  occupants.  Each  room  contains  from  three 
to  eight  midshipmen,  according  to  its  size.  Two 
large  barrack-rooms  serve  excellently  well  for  reci- 
tation halls,  and  the  two  rooms  of  equal  size  below 
are  used,  one  for  a kitchen,  the  other  for  a mess  hall. 
In  this  twill  the  meals  are  served  in  the  best  naval 
style  by  the  steward  well  known  in  the  service — 
Darius  King. 

The  school  as  thus  established  arid  organized,  is 
not  the  result  of  new  or  recent  legislation,  but  sim- 
ply the  gathering  and  concentrating  of  means  and 
materials  long  in  possession,  and  subject  to  use  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— the  officers  being  all  of  the  navy  proper  placed  on 
duty  instead  of  leave  pay, and  the  buildings  the  pro- 
perly of  government  intended  for  the  occupancy  of 
those  appointed  to  man  the  fort — whether  of  the  ar- 
my or  the  navy. 

The  police  and  discipline  of  the  establishment  are 
conducted  by  the  superintendent  in  person,  with  the 
tone,  system,  and  energy  for  which  he  is  distinguish- 
ed. Aided  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  those  having 
charge  of  the  various  branches  of  instruction,  he  has 
already  given  to  the  institution  a consolidated  cha- 
racter which  would  render  it  difficult  for  an  observer 
to  detect  evidences  of  its  recent  origin.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  its  friends  may  look  with  con- 
fidence for  such  development  of  usefulness  from  year 
to  year  as  eventually  to  produce  results  which  will 
equal  Ihe  wants  and  expectations  of  the  navy,  and 
will  stand  as  a monument  of  honor  to  the  secretary 
by  whose  patriotic,  zealous,  and  judicious  efforts  it 
has  been  founded.  [Aaiificnf  Magazine. 

It  is  contemplated,  u'e  understand,  to  attach  a 
sloop-of-war  to  the  naval  school  to  run  on  short 
cruises  of  one,  two,  or  three  months.  She  will  be 
manned  by  midshipmen,  who  will  thus  have  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  Ihe  duties  of  sailors  in  all  their  de- 
tails and  to  become  familiar  with  every  thing  per- 
taining to  all  sorts  of  service  on  shipboard. 
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Apror.vTflIEKTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.  By  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  senate.  Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Indiana, 
to  be  Charge  rl ’Affaires  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  in  the 
place  of  Geo.  W.  Lay,  recalled. 

Philip  Barton  Key,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  place  of  James  Ho- 
bart, deceased. 

Oregon  correspondence.  The  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Webster,  calling  upon  the  Executive,  for  copies  of 
any  further  correspondence  that  may  have  taken  place 
since  that  communicated  in  his  annual  message,  that 
in  his  judgment  might  now  be  communicated  to  con- 
gress, was  adop'ed  by  the  senate  on  Thursday  last. 

Affairs  with  Mexico-  The  arrival  at  Pensacola  of 
the  United  States  brig  Porpoise,  furnishes  Vera  Cruz 
dates  to  the  1st  inst. 

The  revolution  in  favor  of  Paredes  is  effected.  On  his 
approach  at  the  It  ad  of  between  6 and  8000  men,  to  the  j 
vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  regular  army  there 
pronounced  in  his  favor  and  Herrera’s  presidency  was 
terminated.  Mr.  Slidell  the  United  States  Minister, 
and  Mr.  Parrott,  attache  to  the  legation,  retired  to  Jala- 
pa,  to  await  instructions  from  home,  for  which  the  Por- 
poise was  immediately  despatched. 

The  Union  contradicts  the  rumor  that  a messenger 
had  reached  Wa-hington  from  Mexico  a few  days  since- 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury re-assei'ts  notwithstanding,  that  an  agent  had  reach- 
ed Washington  from  Mexico.  We  infer  from  some  hints, 
that  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  tiiat  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  should  make  an  immediate 
disposition  to  sustain  Herrera  and  prevent  Paredes  from 
effecting  the  revolution. 

The  additional  forces  which  our  government  have  dir- 
ected towards  the  Gulf,  it  is  more  likely  are  designed  j 
to  meet  the  contingency  which  has  oceured.  From  the  ! 
direction  of  those  forces  as  well  as  from  the  tone  of  t lie  j 
administration  journals  on  the  subject,  there  can  b«  little; 
doubt  of  Paredes  having  very  speedily  the  alternative  I 
presented,  of  treating  with  Mr.  Slidell,  or  defending 
himself. 

The  intelligence  that  Paredes  had  entered  Mexico,  and  1 
been  received  with  open  arms,  reached  Washington  on  I 
the  22-1.  On  the  24ih,  the  Union  announced  the  fact,  | 
but  intimated  at  the  same  time  that  Paredis  was  un-| 
derstood  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  reception  of  a minis- j 
ter  from  the  United  States,  than  his  predecessor. 

From  liavanna,  we  have  by  war  of  New  Orleans, 
fresh  rumors  relative  to  i he  intrigues  of  Santa  Anna,  j 
who  according  to  the  notion  of  the  correspondent  of  the  i 
New  Orleans  paper,  must  think  that  he  can  play  upon 
the  English,  French  and  Spanish  authorities  on  one 
hand,  and  upon  Herrera,  Paredes,  Almonte  and  the 
Mexican  people  on  the  other,  with  inimitable  slight  of 
hand.  No  doubt  he  is  an  arch  intriguer,  capable  of  play-  ■ 
ing  a bold  game,  but — he  has  occasionally  failed. 


| not  sure  that  any  of  my  countrymen  understand  it,  but  1 
I am  quite  sure  that  io  everyone  of  them  ii  is  a matter  of 
i -mprerne  indifference.  I-i-so,  not  because tve  do  not  think 
a quarrel  between  two  great  nations  a serious  thing,  but 

because  we  believe  that  the  English  and  the  Yankees 
would  as  soon  think  of  fighting  for  the  moon  as  tor  Ore 
gon.” 

The  London  Peace  society’s  committee,  have  me- 
morialized S r R.  Pe  1 in  favor  of  se  tlmg  the  Oregon 
question  by  peaceful  rather  th  in  by  other  means,  what- 
ever provocation  the  British  government  may  receive  to 
adopt  a warlike  tone  and  pol  c\ . Th  v earnestly  depre- 
cate war  between  the  two  nations,  mid  urge  the  propriety 
of  sealing-  ihe  dispute  by  arbitration. 

The  New  York  Packet  ships.  Fidelia,  arrived  out 
on  the,4th  Dec — ihr  Europe,  on  thr  25(h. — the  Hot- 
tingner,  on  the  20th — the  John  S.  Skiddy,  on  the  2d 
instmt. 

The  steamer  Cambria,  reached  the  Mersey  in  1 21 
days  from  Boston  .via  Hal  fax. 

The  t impeller  Packet  Ship  Massachusetts — made  her 
last  tiip  to  Liverpool  in  20  days— her  propellers  were 
only  in  operation  40  hours.  She  wastohave  Itl’t Liver- 
pool on  the  20th  inst.  for  Boston. 

Texas.  Election. — Gen.  Henderson  has  been  elected 
governor  of  the  new  state  by  a large  majority.  Gen- 
Darnell  is  elected  lieut,  governor  by  a close  vote. 

. Proclamation.  On  the  12th,  President  .Tones  issued 
his  proclamation  announcing  the  receipt  of  official  intel- 
ligence of  the  passage  by  the  congress,  and  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  pf  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union;  and  dir- 
ecting the  members  of  the  Legislature  elect  to  assemble 
in  biennial  session  at  Austin  on  Monday,  the  16th  of 
February  next,  and  proceed  to  organize  a state  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a singular  result  of  the  first  election 
in  the  State  of  'Texas,  that  a decided  majority  has  been 
elected  to  the  legislature,  in  favor  of  sending  governor 
Jones  and  Genera!  Houston  to  the  United  Slates  senate, 
both  of  whom  were  recently  so  generally  denounced  as 
anti-annexationsts,  and  as  having  lent  themselves  to  the 
English  and  French  diplomatists  in  regard  to  Mexico. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  Philadelphia,  135,  of 
which  42  were  under  one  year,  21  were  people  of  color, 
15  died  of  consumption — and  18  by  small  pox. 

At  Baltimore,  81,  of  which  13  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  12  were  free  colored,  3 slaves,  8 died  of  consump- 
tion and  10  of  small  pox. 

‘‘Fire  annihilatok.’’  Mr.  Philips,  of  London,  by  a 
jet  of  some  gaseous  vapor  which  possesses  a greater  af- 
finity for -the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  oxygen 
has  fir  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined, and  which  vapor  he  generates  by  a machine, 
by  throwing  a jet  of  it  upon  a threatning  fire,  extinguis- 
hes it  in  an  instant, — ‘‘like  a flash  of  lightning.” 


The  president’s  message  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  - 
The  French  journals  were  s-ngularly  reserved  on  re- 1 
ception  of  the  president’s  message.  None  of  them  pub- 
lished it  entire,  and  what  comments  were  adventured, 
partook  of  course,  of  the  party  coloring  to  which  they  i 
respectively  belonged.  The  government  organ,  des 
Debats,  at  length  came  out,  strongly  against  the  message.  | 
The  minor  journals  of  course,  squared  accordingly.  | 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  writes:  | 
“In  one  of  the  first  letters  1 had  the  honor  to  address  to  j 
you,  I stated,  as  my  confident  conviction,  that  in  die 
event  of  a rupture  between  England  and  the  U.  States,  : 
France,  supposing  the  maintenance  of  a strict,  neutrality 
to  be  impossible,  would  support  England  in  preference  to 
the  United  States.  For  that  opinion  I was  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  French  paper  of  the  c-ty  of  New  York. 
But  I now  once  again  deliberately  repeat  such  to  be  my 
conviction;  and  I point  to  all  that  has  happened  as  a 
proof  that  that  convicton  is  well  founded.  Take  the 
conduct  of  France  in  the  affair  of  Texas;  take  the  vio- 
lent articles  against  the  United  States  in  the  Journal  des  ■. 
Debuts,  and  in  the  newspaper  organs  under  the  control 
of  the  government;  take  the  article  of  the  Debats  on  the 
president’s  message — an  article  more  violent  than  any 
in  the  English  papers,  though  it  is  England  that  is  in- 
sulted, if  insult  there  be,  by  the  president’s  violence; 
take  the  declarations  of  the  ministers,  and  especially  of 
M.  Guizot,  in  the  tribune  of  both  chambers;  take  their 
declarations  in  private;  above  all,  take  the  positive  and 
formal  declaration  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  American 
ambassador,  or,  at  all  events,  to  some  eminent  Ameri- 
can citizen,  to  the  effect,  “that  the  American  govern- 
ment must  be  mad  if  it  supposes  that  it  will  have  France 
as  an  ally  in  the  event  of  war.’’— (That  the  king  has  so 
expressed  himself,  is  notorious  to  all  who  move  in  those 
circles  of  Parisian  society  in  which  politics  are  discuss- 
ed.) Take  all  these  circumstances  together,  and  then 
tell  me  whether  my  assertion  was  not  true,  that  in  the 
event  of  a war,  and  in  the  event  of  neutrality  being  im- 
possible, it  will  not  be  the  United  States  that  will  possess 
the  aid  of  France.” 

Other  European  letter- writers  gives  alleged  conversa- 
tions of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  minister,  exactly  counter 
to  the  above.  The  probability  is,  tUat  Louis  has  too 
muchgo_od  sense  to  utter  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  Belgium  journals  treat  the  message  with'singular 
indifference.  Alter  noticing  that  it  had  called  forth  lit- 
tle comment  in  the  Paris  journals,  Irons  which  their 
journals  usually  take  their  cue,  “as  to  the  Oregon  dis- 
pute,” says  a Brussels  article  of  the  23th  December, 
“which  is  waging  between  England  and  America,  lam 


Harvard  University.  The  number  of  undergraduates 
in  Harvard  University  is  279,  a larger  number  than  any 
year  for  the  preceding  22  years.  The  aggregate  number 
for  the  last  four  years  is  greater  than  for  any  four  conse- 
cutive years  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution.  In 
the  modern  languages,  10 students  are  engaged  in  Spa- 
nish, 14  in  Italian,  15  in  French,  and  43  in  German;  the 
last  give  particular  evidence  of  being  well  instructed. 

Maryland  in  Liberia.  Through  all  her  financial 
embarrassments,  Maryland  has  undeviatingly,  and 
though  quietly,  yet  efficiently  sustained  this  interesting 
establishment  on  which  the  state  has  expended  $147, 75(h 
The  time  is  not  far  remote  when  her  humane  efforts 
will  realize  the  reward  of  “an  hundred  fold,  even  in  this 
life,’’  which  is  promised  as  a reward  for  such  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Louisiana.  Election — The  first  election  under  the 

new  constitution  of  the  state,  took  place  on  the  I9th 
inst!  On  that  day.  one  of  the  heaviest  storms  of  wind 
and  rain,  that  had  been  witnessed  for  rpany  years,  occur- 
red. The  streets  of  N Orleans  had  to  be  literally  waded; 
umbrellas  could  not  be  hoisted  so  violent  was  the  wind. 
The  whigs  endeavour  to  qualify  their  defeat  in  the  city, 
by  ibis  fact.  The  vote  of  the  city  stands,  Win.  Debuys, 
Whig,  3,090,  Isaac  Johnson,  L.  F.  3,431;  Derbigny,  N. 
A.  310.  Ihe  Loco  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor, 
Trasimond  Landry,  received  190  majority  over  his  Whig 
and  N.  A.  opponents.  Four  Locos  were  elected  to  the 
statu  senate;  and  of  the  nineteen  delegates  elected  to  the 
lower  house  ol  the  legislature  twelve  are  Locos  and  seven 
Whigs. 

„ In  the  rest  of  the  state  the  pulls  are  held  open  three 
days — but  the  result  in  the  city  is  considered  as  decisive 
of  the  general  result.  The  legislature  without  doubt  will 
be  loco. 

Line  of  steamers.  We  understand  that  tiie  bids  fur 
the  various  routes  are  closed,  and  that  the  department  is 
engaged  in  summing  up  the  various  propositions.  Bids 
have  been  made  lor  Bremen,  Amwerp,  Havre,  and  even 
Marseilles.  The  postmaster  general  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  announce  h.s  selection  of  the  route  before  the  1st 
February.  [ Washington  Union. 

Mormon  Difficulties  still  continue  to  distract  the 
state  of  Illinois.  The  United  States  marshal  lately  went 
to  Nauvou  to  arrest  Brigham  Young,  one  of  the  “twelve,” 
ar.d  a leading  Saint,  indicted  for  counterfeiting  the  U. 
States  coin.  He  enquired  for  Young;  a person  said  to 
be  him,  was- produced,  and  off  the  marshal  brought  him 


in  custody.  On  producing  his  prisoner  in  court  how- 
ever, it  turned  out  that  he  had  been  deceived — the  man 
was  nor  Young.  On  returning  to  Nauvoo  with  his  writ, 
Young  was  non  est. 

Differences  continue  to  arise  between  the  anti-Mor- 
mons and  Crovernor  Ford  and  the  officers  he  has  left  in 
charge  of  the  Mormon  district.  One  party  insist  upon 
having  a sufficient  force  ordered  out  to  arrest  the  Mor- 
mons that  have  been  indicted.  The  governor  pleads 
that  the  treaty  under  which  the  Mormons  stipulated  to 
remove  from  the  state  in  the  spring,  provided  that  in  the 
mean  lime  they  should  be  exempt  from  vexatious  arrests, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  quit. 

The  Jacksonville  Journal  of  the  16ih,  states,  that 
Major  Warren,  with  a detachment  of  the  Hancock 
Guards  passed  through  that  place  with  Mr.  Thatcher, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  “Jack-Mormon  conimis- 
sioni  rs  of  Hancock  county  from  the  office  of  county 
clerk  of  Hancock  county,  but  who  refused"  to  deliver 
over  the  books  and  papers  of  the  office — and  was  there- 
upon about  to  be  arrested  .by  Beckenstos,  tile  sheriff, — 
great  excitement  ensued  in  the  court  room — pistols  and 
knives  were  flourished  by  both  sides — and  blood  would 
have  flown  but  for  the  interference  of  Major  Warren 
who  took  Thatcher  and  the  books  into  his  custody,  and 
informed  the  commissioners  that  he  would  take  the 
clerk  to  Springfield  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  have 
him  set  at  liberty. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  ihe  19t'n,  savs:  “Major 

Warren  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Mormons  will  not 
leave  tn  the  spring.  So  we  have  feared,  and  so  sure  a9 
they  do  not,  there  will  be  more  blood  shed.” 

Naval  Journal.  The  U-  S.  frigate  Constitution  Capt. 
Percival,  sailed  from  Canton  River  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  the  1st  October  fast. 

The  U.  S.  sioop-of-  war  Warren  arrived  at  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands  on  the  3d  October,  and  was  there  on 
the  13  h of  ihat  month. 

The  Pacific  Squadron.  The  Savannah,  U.  S.  flag  ship, 
Commodore  Sioat,  with  the  Portsmouth  and  the  Levant , 
were  laying  in  the  Mexican  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  on  the 
1st  December— officers  and  crew  all  well 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate,  has  had  her  bottom  re- 
paired at  the  Portsmouth,  Va  , navy  yard,  and  will  sail 
in  a few  days  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Cumberland,  U.  S.  frigate  is  ordered  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  instead  of  going  to  the  coast  of  Africa — 
Com.  Read  has  been  detached  from  her. 

The  Boston,  U.  S.  sloop  of-  war,  Commander  Pender- 
gast,  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  25th  instant, 
from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  which  station  she  has  been 
for  the  last  two  years.  She  left  Montevideo  on  the  16th 
November,  and  Pernambuco  the  19thofDece. — reaching 
within  100  miles  of  New  York,  she  experienced  such 
severe  weather  that  some  ot  her  crew  were  frostbitten, 
and  she  put  into  the  Chesapeake — but  has  since  sailed 
for  New  York  Commodore  Turner,  commandant  of 
the  Brazil  squadron,  and  G.  H.  White,  late  purser  of  the 
Bainbridge,  come  home  in  the  Boston,  and  with  several 
of  her  officers,  proceeded  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
Washington  by  steamboat- 

The  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown,  Commodore  Charles  Wm. 
Skinner,  was  at  Port  Praya,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  ori 
the  19th  of  December. 

A Capture — A Supposed  Slaver.  The  schooner  Mer- 
chant. ol"  New  York,  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  25th 
inst.  from  the  coast,  of  Africa,  via  Port  Praya,  in  charge 
of  acting  master  Henry  Rowland,  ot  the  United  States 
ship  Jamestown.  The  Merchant  sailed  from  Havana 
in  June  last  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  first  cap- 
tured by  H.  B M.  sloop  Cygnet,  for  having  been  engag- 
ed in  the  slave  trade.  She  was  carried  to  Sierra  Leone, 
where  her  cause  was  tried,  but  not  being  able  to  con- 
demn her,  she  was  released.  The  U.  S.  ship  James- 
town, Commodore  Skinner,  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone 
shortly  afterwards,  made  a prize  of  her,  and  sent  her 
to  the  United  Slates  for  judicature.  Capt.  Larkin,  the 
original  captain,  mate,  and  one  seaman,  came  home  in 
the  Merchant.  Passed  midshipman  G.  B.  Bnlch  also 
came  home  in  the  Merchant.  The  M.  has  on  board  guns, 
powder,  muskets,  calicoes,  &c. 

Steamboat  Disasters.  A writer  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  states  th  o at  least  twenty-five  steamboats  have 
been  lost  in  the  Mississ  ppi  and  Ohio  riv-rs  since  the 
first  of  September  last.  Several  of  these  accidents  were 
su  t tided  liy  a serious  lots  of  life. 

The  Zane.  [t  i<  a-oei  tamed  that  there  were  125  pas- 
sengers on  board  when  the  Sioat  struck,  of  which  num- 
ber sixty  four  reached  the  share,  lour  of  whom  were 
frozen  to  death. 

The  Shark,  hurst  her  boilers  on  the  3d  inst.  near 
New  Oilcans,  killing  one  Engineer,  two  firemen  and 
set-  on  sly  scalded  four  or  five  ot  the  hands. 

Ti  e steamboat  R.  Clayton  struck  some  floating-  ice  in 
the  Ohio  on  the  4th  inst#nt,  about  fifty  miles  below 
Pittsburg,  and  sunk  immediately  in  ten  feet  wafer. 

Western  Inland  Navigation.  The  writer  in  the  Cin- 
c-nnad  Gazette,  alluded  to  above,  besides  the  twenty  five 
steamboats  e tiinaies  the  number  of  co  d boats  lostdur- 
ing  t-he  list  few  months,  between  Pittsburg  and  New 
Orleans,  at  98;  and  the  number  of  flat-boats  with  stock 
an  I produce  at  57.  Many  of  the  latter  had  cargoes 
worth  $20,000. 

The  Zollverein.  It  is  stated  in  the  mercantile  cir- 
cles in  Vienna,  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  the  trea- 
ty of  commerce  between  the  Zollverein  and  the  United 
States  being  concluded. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  WAR,  OR  PEACE? 


The  indications  of  the  week,  in  relation  to  our, 

Affairs  with  Mexico,  continue  to  he  portentous, 
but  by  no  means  as  decidedly  so,  as  reports,  rumors, 
and  various  publications  have  represented.  At  one 
time  indeed,  it  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Slidell,  our 
minister  at  Mexico,  had  been  assassinated, — other 
accounts,  published  at  New  Orleans  as  from  Mexico, 
represented  him  as  having  demanded  his  passports, 
and  being  told  in  reply,  that  as  he  had  never  been 
recognized,  there  were  no  passports  to  return.  Then 
we  had  him  asking  for  an  escort  to  protect  him  on 
his  return  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  being  told  that  he  was 
no  more  entitled  to  such  a favor  than  any  other  fo- 
reigner. Next  we  are  told  that  a detachment  from 
the  United  Slates  sloopof-war  St-  Mary's , on  learn- 
ing Mr.  Slidell’s  embarrassment,  hail  immediately 
started  for  Jalapa,  to  escort  him  from  thence  to  Vera 
Cruz.  These  are  bat  mere  instances  from  the  gene- 
ral assortment  of  "rumors  which  have  been  afloat 
during  the  week,  from  this  direction. 

The  Washington  Union,  however,  plays  havock 
with  all  these  tales,  by  assuring  the  public  that  the 
despatches  received  by  government,  indicate  nc  ; 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Slidell  has  not  been  recogi  , 
but  hopes  are  expressed  that  when  President  Pa.  os 
comes  to  a careful  review  of  all  the  responsibi  .ties 
which  now  surround  him  in  his  new  sphere,  he  will 
distinguish,  as  his  predecessor  did,  that  the  true  in- 
terest of  Mexico  will  be  best  consulted  by  preserv- 
ing peace  with  the  United  States,  instead  of  allow- 
ing herself  to  beco'me  the  victim  of  European  di- 
plomacy on  one  hand,  or  of  ill-judging  antipilhies  on 
the  other. 

We  see  it  stated  in  a New  York  paper,  that  letters 
have  been  received  there  from  the  late  Mexican 
minister  Almonte,  now  the  right  hand  man  of  Pa- 
redes’ administration,  which  state  that  Mr.  Slidell 
will  not  be  recognized,  and  that  a formidable  move- 
ment will  immediately  be  made  upon  Texas.  We 
do  not  believe  Almonte  would  have  so  committed 
himself  A few  days  no  doubt  will  acquaint  us  with 
the  determination  of  the  new  government.  Mean- 
time, all  our  disposable  naval  force  are  under  or- 
ders for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  ready  for  con- 
tingencies. 

Relations  with  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  seen 
by  our  extracts  from  the  political  journals,  the  bu- 
siness circles,  and  the  legislative  proceedings,  that 
all  unite  in  expressions  of  confidence  that  peace  will 
be  maintained.  The  tenor  of  advices  received  from 
Mr.  i c Lane,  minister  at  London,  are  said  to  be  full 
of  assurances  of  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
Oregon  dispute, — and  rumor  has  been  busy  in  re- 
asserting that  negotiations  have  been  resumed  be- 
tween Mr.  Fakenham  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  virtue 
of  fresh  instructions  received  by  the  former  from  his 
government. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  Wednesday,  says:— 
“A  rumor  was  very  current  yesterday,  in  the  rolun- 
do  and  in  the  streets,  that  negotiation  on  the  subject 
has  been  resumed,  and  is  at  this  time  going  on  in 
this  city  between  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  min- 
ister of  Great  Britain.” 

The  New  York  Tribune,  has  a letter  from  Wash- 
ington, on  this  subject,  written  by  its  principal  edi- 
tor, which  says:  “1  heard  two  days  ago  that  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham  had  sent  a communication  to  our  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Oregon.  To-day  it  is  cur- 
rently reported  that  negotiations  have  been  re  open- 
ed—for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary.— 
Putting  these  two  together,  I can  hardly  doubt  their 
correctness,  as  one  corroborates  the  other.  I trust, 
therefore,  that  this  long  pending  controversy  is  in 
train  for  speedy  adjustment.” 

The  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  upon 
the  resolution  for  giving  the  twelve  months’  notice 
to  England,  of  the  termination  of  joint  occupancy, 
is  continued,  from  day  to  day,  without  any  apparent 
disposition  on  the  part  of  of  the  administration 
members  to  fix  any  period  for  taking  the  queston.— 
A proposition  to  fix  upon  one  day  next  week  for 
terminating  the  debate,  was  laid  upon  the  table  on 
Vol.  XIX— 3ig.  23. 


Wednesday  last,  by  yeas  and  nays,  a cloae  vote.1* 
The  multiplicationof  versions  of  language  in  which  it 
is  proposed  that  the  notice  shall  be  given,  vvill  leave 
the  members  an  ample  choice.  So  many  proposi- 
tions serve  to  indicate  at  least,  that  it  is  not  intended, 
if  notice  be  given,  that  it  should  be  understood  as  a 
hostile  measure.  No  one,  we  presume,  ever  ima- 
gined that  the  mere  notice  for  terminating  joint  oc- 
cupancy, in  itself,  would  be  hostile, — but,  the  pro- 
position of  the  president  in  his  me-sage  to  congress 
to  follow  up  the  giving  of  notice,  by  an  act  extend- 
ing exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory,  is 
the  jit  of  the  thing.  If  we  give  notice  merely,  in 
amicable  language,  and  halt  there,  without  carrying 
out  the  rest  of  the  recommendations  of  the  message, 
we  should  be  hobbling  far  short  of  half  way,  and  find 
ourselves  in  no  very  creditable  condition. 

The  senate,  in  the  meantime,  has  referred  over  the 
whole  suhject  to  the  10th  of  February,  Tuesday  next, 
when  we  shall  see — what  we  shall  see. 

The  president  in  the  meantime  has  refrained  to  com- 
municate, at  present,  the  correspondence  winch  was 
asked  for  last  week  by  the  senate,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  has  been  asked  for  since  by  the  house, 
and  jvhich  has  taken  place  since  he  communicated 
boj/'  inual  message. 

,.a  official  organ  of  the  administration,  the 

ishington  Union,  had  a column  and  a half  last 
Saturday,  under  the  caption  of  “the  new  state  of 
the  question,  in  view  of  the  news,”  followed  on 
Monday  by  two  columns  of  comments  on  the  article 
in  the  London  Times  of  the  3d  of  January,  inserted 
in  our  last.  The  following  extracts  from  those  ar- 
ticles must  suffice  for  the  present: 

“And  now  that  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  Eng- 
land to  a serious  consideration  of  our  rights,  we  are 
advised  to  relax  his  course  of  policy,  (to  abandon 
the  notice,  to  flinch  from  the  manly  assertion  of  our 
rights,  and  to  fold  our  arms  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
question.  Because  the.  president’s  message  has  so 
far  worked  well,  therefore  we  must  abandon  its  posi- 
tion. We  should  relinquish  our  preparations,  too,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  false  logic  which  is  afloat 
in  our  streets  and  in  our  wigwams.  We  are  to  have 
peace,  and  no  war — and  therefore  why  should  we 
prepare  for  war?  Now,  it  turns  out  that  the  naval  : 
preparations  which  the  president  recommends,  in  the  i 
shape  of  an  enlarged  system  of  steamers,  will  be  ! 
always  a wise  policy,  whether  we  are  to  have  peace  | 
or  war.  “In  peace  prepare  (certainly  to  some  ex- 1 
tent)  for  war.”  Butin  addition  to  this  consideration, 
we  have  to  recollect,  that  though  peace  may  be 
more  probable  than  war  with  England,  yet  we  can- 
not be  certain  of  it.  What  is  certain,  is  that  the 
probabilities  of  peace  are  increased  by  our  being 
better  prepared  for  war.  Without  the  proper  pre- 
parations, we  may  be  placed  in  such  a position  as  to 
be  provoked  to  war;  whereas  some  preparation,  of 
which  England  has  no  right  to  complain  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  arrangements,  and  in  simple  imitation  of 
her  own  policy,  may  really  assist  in  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  two  nations.  We  go,  therefore,  for  the 
message  as  our  shield  and  our  safety.” 

****** 

In  relation  to  the  terms  now  proposed  by  the  Times, 
the  Union  says:  j 

“We  perceive  that  a gentleman  on  the  floor  of 
congress  has  gone  so  far  as  to  quote  U3  as  saying 
that  such  a proposal  to  us  would  be  “fair  and  rea 
sonable."  We  said  no  such  thing.  If  the  gentleman 
referred  to  will  read  over  our  article,  he  will  see 
that  we  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  said— and  lhat 
too  almost  in  terms — just  the  reverse.  Whether 
that  proposal  if  made  by  England  at  first  in  a conci- 
liatory spirit,  and  in  a disposition  to  admit  our  rights, 
might,  or  might  not,  lead  to  something  belter  calculated 
to  secure  our  just  rights  afterwards,  is  another  question. 
We  do  not  propose  to  answer  it.  But  this  we  will 

*I'be  attempt  was  repeated  every  day  this  week 
without  success,  until  Thursday,  when  it  prevailed 
by  a vote  of  109  to  89,  and  Monday  next  is  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  for  taking  the  question.  The  house 
agreed  to  meet  until  then  at  10  o’clock  every  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  who 
yet  wish  to  speak  and  shall  be  so  fortunate  to  “catch 
the  speaker’s  eye.”  Many  a brilliant  eflort,  how- 
ever, must  remain  unsaid,  unsung. 

| The  senate,  adjourned  over  from  Thursday,  until 
J Monday  next. 


say,  that  if  England  should  make  that  proposal,  and 
should  find  the  administration,  as  we  fully  believe 
and  trust  she  would  find  it,  just  as  firm  and  as  scru- 
pulous for  all  our  rights  as  she  finds  tlie  president  to 
be  in  his  message — if,  moreovor,  she  should  then 
find  the  policy  of  the  message  fully  carried  out,  as 
we  hope  it  will  be  carried  out  by  congress — notice, 
emigration,  naval  preparations,  and  all — then  we 
should  not  despair  that  England  might,  after  taking 
such  a first  step,  see  the  necessity  of  abandoning, 
step  by  step,  a claim  so  wholly  baseless  as  her  claim 
is,  rather  than  to  disturb,  for  ends  of  manifest  injus- 
tice, the  peace  of  the  world. 

“In  conclusion,  then,  on  this  point,  we  will  only 
say,  that  strongly  believing,  from  internal  evidence 
and  from  the  facts  we  have  mentioned,  that  the  arti- 
cles in  the  “Times”  were  written  under  official  ad- 
visement, we  have  recently  been  fortified  in  that 
conviction  by  evidence  of  a private  but  authentic 
character,  proving  that  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  those  articles  is  entertained  in  high 
and  influential  quarters  in  England.  In  view  of  this 
important  fact,  any  failure  on  the  part  of  congress 
fully  to  sustain  the  whole  position  taken  by  the  pre- 
sident in  his  message,  cannot  be  too  seriously  depre- 
cated.” 

****** 

After  characterising  the  article  in  the  Times  as  a 
mere  specimen  of  “adroitness”  instead  of  argument, 
the  Union  concludes  by  saying: 

“It  is  in  their  character  of  official  declarations,  or 
at  least  declarations  made  under  official  advisement 
and  for  official  purposes,  that  these  articles  of  the 
Times  are  noteworthy.  In  this  point  of  view,  they 
are  altogether  worthy  of  careful  attention.  For, 
they  show  that  the  firm,  and  wise,  and  decided  poli- 
cy of  the  administration  on  this  question,  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  and  in  the  correspondence,  has 
thus  far  been  crowned  with  complete  success;  and 
showing  this,  they  call  loudly  upon  congress  to  see 
to  it  that  schism,  and  disunion,  and  hesitancy  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  be  not  permitted  to  mar  a good 
and  great  work  so  auspiciously  begun!” 

The  real  purpose  of  the  president,  at  present, 
some  suppose,  may  be  better  ascertained  from  the 
speeches  of  his  immediate  and  personal  friends  in 
congress,  than  from  the  editorials  of  the  Union. — 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson,  from  Tennessee, 
have  been  referred  to  as  indicating  more  distinctly 
the  true  feelings  and  views  of  the  cabinet,  than  any 
speech  made  during  the  week  past.  We  have  room 
for  only  a very  brief  extract  from  his  remarks. — 
They  are  pointed,  however. 

“But  since  this  question  had  come  up,  (Mr.  J.  pro- 
ceeded to  say,)  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  made 
the  basis  of  the  formation  of  new  parties  in  the 
country.  He  regretted  any  such  attempt  on  a ques- 
tion like  this,  especially  when  it  was  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  next  presidential  canvass.  Why,  the 
Old  Dominion— God  bless  hei! — that  had  been  in 
the  shackles  of  conservatism  for  several  years  past 
— now,  when  she  had  freed  herself,  as  they  had 
hoped — when  Mr.  Rives  had  been  deposed  from 
office  on  account  of  his  conservative  position — when 
the  Old  Dominion  stood  erect,  “redeemed,  regenera- 
ted, and  disenthralled”  from  the  fetters  of  conserva- 
tism— that  her  statesmen  should  now  return  “like  a 
sow  that  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire” — 
was  truly  a thing  to  be  deprecated  by  every  friend 
of  her,  and  by  every  lover  of  his  country.  Now,  if 
his  information  was  correct,  ten  to  four  of  her  poli- 
ticians had  relapsed  into  the  position  of  conserva- 
tism. Now,  if  Mr.  Rives  was  in  power,  he  would 
undoubtedly  stand  at  the  head  of  the  representatives 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  leading  on  their  cohorts. — 
But  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion  would  yet  speak 
for  Ihemselves;  their  voiees  would  be  heard  from  the 
western  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  proclaim- 
ing in  thunder  tones  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon up  to  54°  40'. 

‘■Now,  we  ask  how  the  present  administration 
stood  on  this  subject?  Before  the  nomination  was 
made,  before  the  Baltimore  convention  met,  Mr. 
Polk  wrote  a letter  from  Columbia,  Tennessee, 
date  of  April  23d,  1844,  which  was  extensively, 
circulated  throughont  the  country,  in  which  he 
says: 

“Let  the  fixed  policy  of  our  government  be,  not  to  per- 
mit Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  to  plant  a 
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colony,  or  hold  dominion  over  any  portion  of  the  people 
er  territory  of  the  United  States .” 

“That  convention  sat,  understanding  what  were 
Mr.  Polk’s  views  on  the  subject  of  Texas  and  Ore- 
gon, and  they  adopted  a resolution  in  these  words: 

« « Rosolved , That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon  i3  clear  and  unquestionable;  that  no 
portion  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England  or 
any  other  power;  and  that  the  re-occupation  of  Ore- 
gen  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  are  great  American  measures, 
which  this  convention  recommends  to  the  ardent 
support  of  the  democracy  of  the  Union.’ 

“Was  not  the  Old  Dominion  in  that  convention? 
And  did  she  not  adopt  that  as  one  of  the  tenets  of 
her  political  creed?  Was  not  James  K.  Polk  nomi- 
nated for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  these 
views  out?  Did  not  the  Old  Dominion  rally  around 
Mr.  Polk  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  Baltimore  convention?  The 
country  has  settled  this  question;  the  people  have 
pronounced  in  decisive  tones  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  of  the  presi- 
dent whom  they  nominated;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
congress  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  in. 
stead  of  coming  here  and  drawing  distinctions  so 
fine  that  they  cannot  be  seen  between;  questions  of 
‘expediency,’  and  questions  of  principle,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  state  of  Virginia  went  for  Mr. 
Polk,  understanding  that  to  be  his  doctrine.  He 
came  here  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he  made  the 
same  declaration  as  was  made  in  the  Baltimore  re- 
solutions, that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is 
clear  and  unquestionable;  and  now  when  those  who 
were  in  that  convention  turn  around  and  forsake  the 
principles  then  laid  down,  they  say,  “Oh,  this  is  a 
question  of  expediency;  and  it  is  no  departure  from 
principle.” 

In  a subsequent  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Johnson 
became  still  more  emphatic  towards  those  who  are 
suspected  of  wavering  on  this  point  of  party  fidelity. 
“Prejudices,”  he  said,  “might  be  attempted  to  be  ex- 
cited; new  party  lines  might  be  attempted  to  be 
drawn;  politicians  might  seek  to  make  political  ca- 
pital, but  the  public  opinion  would  bring  Oregon  in. 
The  people  were  for  it.  If  he  were  James  K.  Polk, 
(and  he  did  not  pretend  to  attempt  to  advise  him,) 
while  these  little  cliques,  these  little  germs  of  new 
parties  were  forming — he  would  run  out  his  largest 
locomotive;  he  would  get  the  steam  up,  he  would 
pul  on  the  wood,  and  take  in  the  water,  and  hitch  in 
the  Oregon  car,  and  those  who  attempted  to  resist 
it  he  would  crush  them  in  its  onward  progress.  The 
people  would  sustain  him  in  it;  the  people  were  for 
it;  the  people  will  have  it.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  to  the  columns  of  which 
we  continue  to  look  for  indications  of  the  views  of 
the  cabinet,  contains  a long  article  on  “Oregon  and 
the  tariff,”  in  which  the  editor  accuses  the  whig 
party  of  “refusing  to  yield  a single  inch”  of  the 
tariff,  ‘ even  to  secure  an  honorable  and  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  Oregon  question (the  italics  are  ours.) 

“They  would  cheerfuily  give  up  that  fine  coun 
try,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  the  centre  of  an  im- 
mense trade  with  China  and  the  Indies,  and  to  which 
we  have  indubitable  claims;  they  would  strip  us  of 
our  own  territory,  to  couciliate  England — but  they 
will  not  surrender  an  iota  of  an  exorbitant  tariff, 
though  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  de- 
mand it,  and  though  its  modification  may  be  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  produce  peace  with  all  the  world. — 
Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  prefer  war  to  any  sa- 
crifice of  their  protected  monopolies.” 

****** 

“Is  not  congress  pledged  to  carry  out  the  free 
trade  views  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  the  last 
presidential  election?” 

& & # # & * 

“If  in  doing  right  we  secure  the  peace  of  the 
country,  is  it  just  that  the  republican  party  should 
be  denounced  lor  a mean  and  cowardly  truckling  to 
English  arrogance?  The  whigs,  on  the  contrary, 
aim  to  fasten  their  unjust  monopoly  upon  the  coun- 
try, at  the  imminent  lisk  of  involving  us  in  war. — 
The  people  will  judge  which  are  the  most|  con- 
sistent Inends  of  honorable  peace.” 

The  Union,  of  Wednesday,  has  a column  review- 
ing the  progress  made  by  congress  up  to  the  tenth 
week  of  ns  session,  deploring  the  divirsions  which 
exist  amongst  the  friends  of  the  administration  in 
that  body,  rallying  them  to  union  and  to  action,  and 
charging  the  whigs  with  attempting  to  foment  and 
profit  by  these  divisions.  Anticipating  that  the 
discussion  upon  the  twelve  months’ notice  will  termi- 
nate in  a few  days,  “the  attention  of  the  house  will 
soon  be  directed  to  other  phases  of  the  question,  as 
well  as  to  those  other  matters  of  great  national  con- 
cernment which  have  been  long  kept  in  the  “back 


ground”  by  the  great  question  of  the  day.  The  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  must  now  come  up  at  no  distant 
period.” 

This  is  followed  in  Thursday’s  Union,  by  an  edi 
torial  of  the  same  length,  under  the  caption  of  the 
“the  democratic  party  and  a protective  tar- 
iff,” in  which  the  delay  of  congress  in  not  having 
yet  taken  up  the  tariff  subject,  is  accounted  for,  and 
a general  rally  to  the  aid  of  measures  which  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  has  been  so  indefatigable  in 
preparing  for  congress,  is  sounded.  Some  impa- 
tience is  expressed  in  this  article  at  the  procrasti- 
nated debate  upon  the  Oregon  regulations.  “It  be- 
comes time  to  act,  for  the  argument  is  almost  ex- 
hausted.” 

The  leading  article  in  the  same  paper  says — “It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  debate  on  the  Oregon 
resolution  seems  so  far  to  have  palled  on  the  appe- 
tites of  members,  that  a great  number  of  them  de- 
cline to  remain  in  the  hall  whilst  the  speeches  are 
delivered.  At  2 o’clock  to-day,  only  gome  seventy 
or  eighty  members  were  in  their  seats.  The  people, 
who  look  with  straining  eyes  towards  the  Capitol 
for  the  action  of  congress,  on  a subject  which  occu- 
pies so  much  of  their  thoughts,  and  appeals  so  strong- 
ly to  their  feelings  and  their  interests,  would  scarce- 
ly believe,  unless  they  saw,  that  it  “had  shrunk  to  so  ' 
little  measure”  that  it  could  no  longer  command 
the  attention;  and  scarcely  the  respect,  of  their  re- 
presentatives.” 

Negotiations.  During  the  debate  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  Thursday,  on  the  Oregon  re- 
solutions, Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee,  is  said  to  have 
made  a powerful  speech,  in  which  he  insisted  that 
the  decision  of  the  house  to  take  the  question  ur  'P 
giving  the  twelve  months’  notice  on  Monday  n£xt, 
was  entirely  premature.  They  were  acting  absolute- 
ly in  the  dark.  The  president  had  been  called  upon 
by  both  houses,  for  information  as  to  negotiations 
which  it  was  believed  had  laken  place  since  the  de- 
livery of  his  annual  message.  Toe  president  makes 
no  reply.  Mr.  G.  demanded  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  whether  communica- 
tions had  not  passed,  and  whether  negotiations  were 
not  pending? 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  replied,  that  a recent  cor- 
respondence has  been  opened  upon  the  subject,  be- 
tween the  British  minister  and  the  secretary  of  state. 
He  believed  too,  that  the  correspondence  would  be 
laid  before  congress  without  delay. 

Rumor  now  intimates  that  Mr.  Pakenham  has 
proposed  a basis  for  adjustment,  which  the  president 
declines  acceding  to. 

The  editor  of  ihe  New  York  Tribune,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Washington,  intimates  that  so 
far  as  he  was  able  to  ascertain,  Mr.  Pakenham  had 
proposed  that  the  last  (published)  letters  between 
himself  and  the  secretary  of  state,  should  respec- 
tively be  withdrawn,  so  as  to  reinstate  the  negotia- 
tion. This  was  acceded  to,  and  the  negotiation  was 
resumed. 

The  same  journal  intimates,  (and  we  have  had  the 
rumor  from  various  sources,  )ihat  Mr.  Buchanan  hail 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  but  tfii3  proposition  of  the  British  minister  had 
induced  the  president  to  insist  that  the  secretary 
should  postpone  li is  resignation,  which  he  has  con- 
sented to  do.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  he  will 
resign  so  soon  as  lliai  subject  is  disposed  of,  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  nomination  will  be  made  in  the 
meantime  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  United  States 
supreme  court. 

Are  We  Ready? 

Why  so  incessantly  urge  that  question? 

Having  witnessed  some  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
the  country  was  subjected  for  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion for  the  war  of  1812  4,  we  consider  it  the  dic- 
tate of  common  prudence  to  take  iesson  from  expe- 
rience, at  least  so  far  as,  if  possible,  to  avert  a repe- 
tition of  losses  and  humiliations  to  which  that  cause 
then  subjected  us.  Many,  perhaps,  a large  majority 
of  our  young  men  of  the  present  day  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  gallant  achievements  and  victories  of 
our  countrymen  during  that  war,  and  comparatively 
so  little  ol  the  disasters  and  defeats,  that  they  form  a 
very  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  sufferings 
which  that  war  inflicted.  It  is  a thankless  task  to 
recount  our  own  defeats  and  mortifications.  Tlie 
theme  is  never  selected  of  choice.  Lillie  would  we 
be  disposed  to  “spy  out”  or  to  publish  “the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,”  as  regards  the  effective  means  of 
defence,  if  it  were  not  with  the  view  of  impressing 
the  importance  of  precaution  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 

preparation  on  the  other.  If  we  are  to  have  a war 

if  we  are  to  run  serious  risk  of  a war — it  behooves 
us  to  look  deliberately  around,  and  gather  up  muni- 
tions for  the  conflict,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised, 
defeated,  and  disgraced  in  the  very  onset.  A war 


with  Great  Britain,  “will  be  no  child’s  play.”  Come 
when  it  may,  we  should  have  on  our  armor.  We 
must  look  not  only  to  defend  ourselves,  but  to  assault 
and  deal  blow  for  blow.  “The  unprofitable  contest 
of  trying  which  can  do  each  other  the  most  harm,” 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  deprecated  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage. Who  will  attempt  to  measure  the  sum  of  hu- 
man sufferings  which  must  ensue  from  such  a war  as 
shall  next  occur  between  England  and  America?  The 
contest  would  not  be  long  single  handed  probably. 
Who  would  attempt  to  sum  the  cost  of  a hostile 
conflict  between  republicanism  and  aristocracy  dif- 
fused throughout  the  civilized  world — the  Christian 
world? 

The  N.  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  on  this  subject 
says: — “If  we  are  to  take  South  America  under  our 
wing,  and  prevent  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
European  powers  with  any  part  of  this  continent,  it 
may  be  well  to  look  a little  at  our  means  of  accom- 
plishing such  magnificent  purposes. 

“We  have  one  steam  frigate,  the  Mississippi,  now 
at  Pensacola — ready,  it  may  be  said,  for  service;  and 
another,  the  Princeton,  at  Boston,  needing  three 
months’  repairs.  These  could  only  act  against 
the  lorce  Great  Britain  would  send  to  any  particu- 
lar point,  by  taking  shelter  under  some  of  our  forti- 
cations. 

“To  build  such  frigates  requires  two  years,  with 
all  the  skill  and  force  we  can  employ;  and  there 
are  but  five  establishments  in  the  country  where 
they  can  be  constructed,  viz:  three  at  New  York, 
one  at  Cold  Spring,  (opposite  West  Point)  and  one 
at  Philadelphia.  Each  of  these  establishments 
could  build  two  steam  frigates  in  two  years,  making 
in  the  whole,  ten;  and  they  must  be  built  at  places 
which  an  enemy  with  steam  frigates  might  reacti. 

“Then  as  lo  guns.  The  government  has  been  long 
entreated  to  build  a national  foundry  for  casting 
cannon,  ar.d  has  thus  far  omitted  to  fulfil  tfiis  obliga- 
tion. That  we  are  without  enough  cannon  to  arm 
our  fortifications,  is  well  known;  and  to  cast  them 
properly,  requires  much  skill,  the  result  of  long  ex- 
perience. There  is  one  establishment  in  the  coun- 
try (Cold  Spring)  engaged  in  that  business,  which 
could  cast  a few;  but  from  default  of  government, 
we  are  without  the  experieuce  or  The  means  to  cast 
as  many  as  are  required,  exceptof  a kind  that  would 
prove  more  dangerous  to  ourselves  than  to  our 
enemy. 

“Speaking  of  guns,  we  may  as  well  look  at  our 
powder.  In  the  last  war,  by  working  old  caves,  we 
obtained  saltpetre  at  a cost  of  about  30  cents  per 
lb.  A better  article  may  be  had  from  Calcutta  at  7 
cents.  Of  the  tatter  kind  we  generally  have  on 
hand  a six  months’  supply,  which  is  about  our  pre- 
sent stock;  to  increase  which,  in  case  of  war,  would 
be  difficult,  to  say  the  least.  The  procuring  of  it 
in  America  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  of  good 
quality,  would  be  expensive,  perhaps  impossible. 

“For  the  manufacture  of  powder,  tbe  government 
must  rely  on  the  mills  of  private  individuals  and 
companies.  This  is  not  the  case  vviih  great  military 
powers,  who  regard  uniformity  in  the  manufacture, 
and  frequent  experiments  to  test  its  strength,  as  ne- 
cessary, because  otherwise  no  precision  can  be  had 
in  firing  mortars,  which  are  set  at  an  angle,  say,  of 
45  degrees,  and  send  tbe  ball  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  powder  used. 

“We  might  go  on  through  the  whole  catalogue, 
and  shew  our  deficiencies  in  each  particular,  but  we 
forbear. 

“YVe  have,  however,  quite  enough  of  all  these 
things  to  accomplish  all  purposes  that  concern  our 
true  greatness,  and  we  should  regret  to  see  our  peace 
establishment  on  a materially  different  fooling. 

“Our  strength  lies  in  pursuing  peaceful  arts;  and 
we  trust  that  in  a matter  where  precipitancy  on  our 
part  is  unnecessary,  and  far  from  being  the  dictate 
of  a true  sense  of  honor,  we  may  not  be  hurried 
foolishly  and  blindly  into — we  will  not  say  war,  but 
a position  from  which  backing  out  would  be  dis- 
honorable. 

“We  can  now  pause  and  reflect;  act  on  peaceful 
counsels;  omit  to  take  the  Jirst,  always  the  danger- 
ous step;  and  some  of  us  may  be  saved  the  necessity 
of  marching  behind  one  of  our  valorous  militia  “cap- 
tings”  to  battle.  It  makes  our  “honor”  shudder  lo 
think  on’t.” 

For  months  past  we  have  been  earnestly  repeat- 
ing this  question  in  every  publication.  The  inquiry 
was  at  first  treated  by  the  administration  presses  as 
an  attempt  to  excite  a “war  panic.”  Gradually, 
however,  the  tone  has  changed,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  show. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  writes — “I  cannot  understand  how  senators 
and  representatives  can  expect  the  hoped-for  hono- 
rable and  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, unless  they  vote  to  make  such  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  as  will  enable  our  n^go- 
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tialors  to  come  again  to  the  consideration  of  .'.e 

question,  under  the  lull  assurance  that  they  have*, 
at  command,  the  means  of  defending  our  rights,  in 
case  all  attempts  at  adjustment  may  fail.  Among 
the  obstacles  surrounding  this  delicate  subject,  that 
of  hampering  negotiation,  on  our  side,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  towards  precluding  success.  The 
situation  of  those  who  are  expected  to  maintain  our 
rights,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  like  that 
of  a man  attempting  to  carry  on  an  extensive  com- 
mercial business  while  utterly  destitute  of  means. — 
The  cases  are  parallel,  as  must  appear  to  all,  on 
reflection,  i dn  not  know  that  the  administration 
desire  such  ap  roprialions,  for  they  have  made  no 
public  call  on  congress  for  them.  ] argue  but  from 
a plain  common  sense  view  of  the  ease.  Jl  doi  s ap- 
pear that  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  an  eventual 
peaceful  termination  to  the  controversy  lies  in  the 
ability  of  our  government  to  maintain  what  they  de- 
mand if  need  be.  Without  men,  without  means, 
and  without  ships-of-war,  we  may  argue  ourselves 
hoarse  to  convince  those  who  respect  might,  but 
never  right." 

The  tv  liter  proceeds  to  suggest  “a  simple  resolution, 
calling  upon  the  young  men  of  the  country”  to  volun 
her.  Tins  tie  concludes ‘would  presents  force  to  de- 
ter any  government  in  tiie  world  from  landing  troops 
on  our  settled  territory.  Our  internal  channels  of 
communication  are  in  a condition  very  different  from  ' 
that  in  which  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  last  ! 
war.  With  such  a force  in  readiness,  a bundled 
thousand  men  might  be  concentrated  at  any  point  on 
the  lakes,  or  the  gull,  or  Atlantic  Coast,  ere  an  in- 
vading army  had  well  stretched  the  voyaging  links 
out  of  their  legs.  Very  little  is  said  of  fortifications, 
indeed,  to  forth)  the  coast  at  every  place  at  which 
an  enemy  might  land,  would  cost  more  money  than 
would  be  collected  lor  years  and  years.  The  man  ' 
who  would  seriously  propose  fortifications,  as  a ge- 
neral scheme  of  defence  nr  the  present  stage  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  with  such  an  extent  of  coast  to 
fortify,  might  well  obtain  a straight  jacket  as  a re- 
ward lor  the  project.  It  is  objected  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  build  steamers  of  war,  that  the  expense  of 
their  construction  and  maintenance  will  interfere1 
with  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  tariff.  This  can- 
not be  so;  for  a tariff  bill  can  be  framed  to  yield  fifty 
millions  of  revenue  if  necessary,  to/iich  will  lax  the  people 
less  than  the  taw  now  in  existence ." 

We  have  italicized  the  last  sentence. 

On  the  tariff  question,  the  correspondent  just  quot- 
ed wrote  oil  Hie  31st  ult. 

"Many  whigs  in  and  out  of  congress,  are  chuckl- 
ing over  the  expressions  of  two  or  three  of  our 
western  friends  upon  the  subject  of  the  modification 
of  the  tariff,  in  the  belief  that  their  discontent  at  the 
slowness  with  which  the  “notice”  question  at  pre 
sent  goes  on,  may  render  them  lukewarm  upon  trie 
other  great  and  important  measures  to  which  the  I 
administration  is  particularly  pledged.  There  is  riot! 
the  slightest  danger  ol  this  result,  however;  for  never  ! 
were  men  more  determined  to  stand  up  to  every  | 
pledge  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  then  are  the 
west  at  the  present  moment.  They  know,  loo,  that 
alter  the  suoject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  the 
notice  will  be  given.” 

Urging  that  the  twelve  mouths  notice  ought  to  be  \ 
given,  the  writer  says,  “if  Great  Britain  "is  left  to  i 
judge  lium  the  manner  in  which  the  debate  on  the; 
“nulice”  is  closed,  that  we  dare  not  demand  a set- 
tlement of  the  question,  the  door  to  its  peaceable 
termination  is  torever  barred.  For  then  the  ques- ' 
lion  canvassed  in  the  selection  of  members  ol  the  I 
next  congress  will  be  that  ol  Oregon  alone;  and  they  I 
will  come  together  in  such  a temper  on  the  subject,! 
that  the  acceptance  of  any  thing  Jess  than  the  terri- 
tory to  54  degress  and  40  minutes,  will  not  be  listen- 
ed to.  J do  not  write  under  the  least  fear  that  the 
notice  will  fail  to  be  given.  On  the  contrary,  1 me- 
rely argue  upon  the  hypothesis  that  if  the  proposi- 
tion should  lari,  such  would  necessarily  be  the  result.” 

Peace  Convention.  A convention  of  the  “Pe . -e 
Society”  was  held  at  Providence,  R.  1.  a few  dajs 
since,  at  which  a number  of  resolutions  and  addresses 
were  delivered.  As  a specimen  we  quote  Irom  the 
remarks  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hall,  tile  lollowiug  illus- 
tration ol  the  text — ‘Blessed  are  ti  e peace  makeis.” 

“1  would  not  be  a partial  or  careless  reader,  and  1 
cannot  be  an  unconcerned  observer  of  the  signs  ol 
the  times,  fiver)  onp  allows  iliat  they  are  worthy  of 
study  at  the  present  moment.  Some  read  hr  them 
prognostications  ol  all  evil.  Nut  so  do]  regard 
them,  nor  do  1 take  this  subject  in  the  temper  of 
alarm.  1 will  always  look  as  long  as  1 can,  upon 
the  bright  side  ol  every  event,  every  rumor,  and 
every  character.  There  are  alarmists  enough  every 
where,  in  every  age.  Not  a government  have  we 
bad,  not  a year  has  passed,  that  has  not,  in  some 
eyes,  been  baneful  ,.nd  fatal.  And  how  many  ap- 
prehensions of  war  have  we  had;  war  between  the 


two  first,  nearest  in  kindred,  and  most  mutually  de- 
pendent countries  of  the  earth!  But  belter  princi 
pics  have  again  and  again  prevailed,  and  averted  the 
danger.  Yea,  principles  of  peace,  court’s  of  appeal, 
modes  of  arbitration,  those  very  measures  which 
“Peace  Societies”  originated,  and  which  have  been 
and  still  are,  despised.  Not  despised  by  all.  They 
have  been  received  by  many  hearts.  They  have 
been  advocated  by  strong  voices  in  many  lands. — 
They  have  been  considered  in  the  councils  of  na- 
tions, and  of  princes  of  kings,  of  emperors,  and  war- 
rior statesmen.  The  creation  of  a “congress  of  na- 
tions,” a high  court  for  the  adjustment  of  all  serious 
dilticnlties,  was  proposed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  and  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
since  by  some  of  the  first  minds  of  every  age.  It 
has  been  favorably  regarded  by  several  European 
governments,  and  by  an  able  committee  of  our  own 
congress,  headed  by  the  lamented  Legare.  The  pre- 
sent king  of  Fiance,  however  inconsistently,  is  so 
much  inclined  to  some  substitute  for  war,  as  tu  be 
distrusted  by  li is  warlike  nation.  And  twice,  if  not 
thrice,  lias  war  been  averted  from  our  own  country 
by  arbitration  or  mediation.  It  will  be  again.  Prin 
oiple,  or  policy,  or  a mingling  of  both,  will  save  us. 
You  see  it  in  the  pacific  though  decided  tone  of  the 
English  papers  just  received,  presenting  a singular 
contrast  to  some  of  ours.  You  see  it  in  the  altered 
manner  of  some  of  our  own  orators. 

“No.  It  is  riot  immediate  war  that  I fear,  or 
would  consider.  It  is  rather  the  fact,  that  while  on 
the  slightest  occasion  the  spirit  of  war  blazes  forth 
from  many,  and  our  greatest  men  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  boast  of  their  courage  and  readiness  to 
fight,  even  those  who  deprecate  it,  lake  the  lowest 
ground,  and  stand  upon  a principle  which  will  qui- 
ver and  fall  before  the  first  powerful  temptation — 
the  principle  of  expediency.  Scarcely  a man  in 
any  high  elation  throughout  the  land  has  been  heard 
to  speak  of  it  as  a Christian.  And  bow  lew  among 
us  of  any  class  or  opinion  speak  of  war  as  Christians, 
or  venture  to  judge  of  it  as  Christ  judged.  Is  this  a 
theme  or  a sphere  in  which  all  of  us  are  to  be  a*  ! 
shamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ?  Is  it  the  effect  of! 
even  the  very  sound  of  war  to  make  men  begin  to  ! 
doubt  whether  the  preeepts  of  the  Saviour  are  prac-  I 
ticable?  I put  it  to  you  plainly  and  seriously,  is 
there  not  something  almost  ludicrous  to  some  minds, 
in  the  thought  ot  “loving  your  enemies,  blessing 
them  that  curse  you,  and  doing  good  to  them  that 
hate  you?”  And  what  consideration,  think  you, 
could  induce  one  of  your  eminent  statesmen  to  lake 
that  position,  and  insist  upon  that  authority,  in  his 
place  in  congress. 

“Now,  to  my  mind,  it  is  as  heretical  and  as  nearly 
infidel,  to  reject  the  authority  or  question  the  wis- 
dom of  Christ,  on  one  point  as  another.  I should 
consider  myself  as  a poor  Cnrislian  if  I disowned 
or  explained  away  the  precepts , as  if  I disowned  or 
explained  away  Hie  miracles  or  doctrines  of  Christ; 
more  so,  for  the  first  are  plain,  received  by  all,  the 
last  mysterious,  and  hard  to  many.  And  what  if  i 
rejected  the  miracles, — would  you  hear  me  preach? 
Or,  owning  the  miracles  but  denying  as  I do  cer- 
tain doctrines  and  human  interpretations,  would  any 
ol  the  churches,  considered  sound  and  evangelical, 
suffer  me  to  speak?  Not  a moment.  Yet  I,  or  any 
other  man,  otherwise  accepted,  might  stand  in  the 
highest  and  strictest  pulpits  hi  the  country,  if  he  did 
noibing  worse — or  did  so  well — as  to  show  that 
Christ  did  not  forbid  all  war;  did  not  mean  exactly 
what  be  said  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  did  not 
expect  men  to  do  what  he  commanded! 

“It  is  ttiis  sad  trilling,  tins  bold  inconsistency,  es- 
pecially on  ibis  subject,  that  is  most  discouraging. 
And  here  lie  our  urgent  duty  and  clear  power. — 
Heie  the  subject  becomes  practical  and  individual. 
We  can  correct  this.  We  can  lake  a higher  stand 
and  exert  a belter  influence.  Say,  il  you  will,  that 
you  cannot  control  others  and  all.  1 say  you  can 
control  yourselves,  and  then  you  can  better  judge 
of  the  effect  on  others.  Say,  if  you  must,  though  it 
is  a mournful  part  of  the  inconsistency  and  evil,  that 
mural  means,  pacific  principles,  words  ol  truth,  acts 
ol  love,  the  very  temper  of  Christ,  are  powerless 
and  vain  against  the  world’s  war.  You  .nay  only 
prove  that  lliey  are  powerless  in  your  soul,  that 
you  have  no  laith  in  them,  that  you  do  not  uelieve, 
or  utter  or  act  upon  them,  but  are  afraid  or  asham- 
ed ol  the  name  you  bear,  afraid  or  ashamed,  at  nus 
moment,  to  be  associated  with  the  open  advocates  ol 
Compel  peace! 

“Foweiiess  are  Hie)?  Let  the  past  answer— Nay , 
let  the  present  answer,  H it  will.  Let  one  ot  the 
highest  counsellors  of  the  land,  let  Hie  president  ol 
Inis  Christian  country,  plant  nimseil  in  Ins  messages 
and  measures,  on  high  Christian  ground.  I =ay  it 
with  respect,  especially  as  we  are  told  he  is  a reli- 
gious man.  Let  him  say  to  tins  nation,  to  England, 
and  the  world — “I  am  a Christian.  1 am  governed, 


and  will  govern,  by  'CTtrisfian  Ijtws;  I am  the  servant 
of  God  and  the  disc  ip!.1,  of  Jes.,  ; I ay  r.  it;,  a great 

statesman  ol  England,  that ‘I  abominate  war  as  un- 
christian, and  hold  it  the  greatest  of  human  crimes, 
for  it  includes  all  others;’  I cannot  and  will  not 
sanction  it;  I will  rather  resign  my  office;  no  bribe, 
no  threat,  no  territory,  party,  or  supposed  glory, 
shall  constrain  me  to  do  wrong;  to  return  evil  for 
evil,  to  destroy  my  fellow  creature,  to  gash  my 
brolher,  to  hack  and  maim  and  butcher  thousands  of 
human  beings,  and  cause  this  happy  land  to  reek 
with  blood  and  wail  with  the  woe  of  widows  and 
orphans,  1 will  not;  God  is  my  sovereign,  Christ  is 
my  Lord,  I bow  to  them,  and  to  them  leave  all. — 
Peace,  peace,  peace!” 

“Christian,  would  you  sneer  at  that?  Warrior, 

would  you  then  whet  your  sword,  or  sheathe  it? 

Americans,  would  you  call  your  president  a coward 
or  a conqueror?  a fool  or  a man?  Would  not  the 
country  shout  as  with  one  voice,  “Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers.”  I believe  it.  1 believe  he  who  has 
this  moral  courage  would  stand  higher  than  any  and 
all  princes.  1 believe  England  and  tile  world  would 
have  more  respect  for  the  people  and  the  properly 
thus  ruled,  than  for  all  our  forts  and  armies.  1 be- 
lieve millions  here  and  every  where,  who  now  hardly 
dare  whisper  it,  would  then  exclaim,  “that  is  noble, 
that  is  magnanimous,  and  truly  Christian.”  And 
should  this  be  followed,  if  necessary,  by  the  actual 
resignation  of  that  high  officer,  would  not  the  effect 
be  mighty?  Yes.  And  if  every  magistrate  and  mo- 
narch in  the  Christian  world  would  say  and  do  this, 
the  world  would  be  converted  to  the  spirit  of  peace. 
Yet  this  is  only  moral  influence,  Christian  power!” 
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EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BV  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  icith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Auguste  Davezac,  of  New  York,  to  be  charge  d’- 
affairs  at  the  court  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  place  of  Christopher  Hughes, 
recalled. 

James  Dunlop,  of  the  district  of  Colombia,  to  be 
assistant  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  place  of  Buckner 
Thruston,  deceased. 

Henry  Dodge,  to  be  governor  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
place  of  Nathaniel  P.  Talimadge,  removed. 

James  Clarke,  of  Iowa,  to  be  governor  of  Iowa,  in 
the  (dace  of  John  Chambers,  removed. 

Jesse  Williams,  of  Iowa,  to  be  secretary  of  Iowa, 
in  the  place  of  Samuel  J.  Burr,  removed. 

Stinson  H.  Anderson,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  district  of  Illinois,  in  the  place  of 
Thomas  M Hope,  removed. 

Consuls.  William  H.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  consul  for  the  port  of  Bremen,  in  the  place  of  A. 
D.  M ann,  recalled. 

William  A.  Spark1",  of  S.  Carolina,  to  be  consul 
for  the  port  of  Venice,  in  the  place  of  Albert  Da- 
badie,  recalled. 

Simeon  M.  Johnson,  of  Michigan,  to  be  consul  for 
the  port  of  Matanzas,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  M. 
Rodney,  recalled. 

Navy  officers.  Cornelius  Valanstine,  to  be  a Jieut. 
in  the  navy,  from  the  lllh  day  of  April,  1845,  at 
which  time  he  was  promoted  to  fill  a vacancy. 

George  W.  Doty,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy 
from  the  14th  day  of  May,  1845,  at  which  time  he 
was  promoted  to  fill  a vacancy  created  by  the  re- 
signation of  lieul.  William  A.  Jones. 

Washington  Sherman,  to  be  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  navy  from  the  26th  day  of  April,  1845,  to  fill 
a vacancy  occasioned  hy  the  death  of  assistant  sur- 
geon, William  Pitt  Canning. 

Felix  Grundy  Mason,  to  be  a second  lieut.  in  the 
marine  corps,  from  the  14th  day  of  Nov.  1845,  at 
which  time  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  Ibe  death  of  lieut.  Robert  D.  Taylor. 

David  Harlan,  now  a passed  assistant  surgeon,  to 
be  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  from  the  6;h  djy  of  Decem- 
ber, 1345,  to  fill  a vacancy  created  by  the  resigna- 
tion ol  surgeon  John  Haslett. 

District  attorneys.  Solomon  W Downs,  to  be  at- 
torney ot  me  U Stales  lor  Hie  district  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  place  of  Balie  Peyton,  removed. 

Thomas  M.  Pettit,  to  ue  attorney  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  easieru  district  of  Penusy  ivania,  in  the  place 
ol  Henry  M.  Walls,  removed. 

Tno.nas  G Gjnlt,  to  be  attorney  of  the  U.  S a'es 
for  the  district  of  Missouri,  in  the  place  of  W u.  M. 
McPherson,  removed. 

Chai les  Linsely,  to  be  atlorne  of  the  U.  Slates 
for  the  disliicl  ol  Vermont,  m the  pla>  e of  Cnarles 
D.iV.s,  whose  commission  had  expired. 

John  D.  Lawson,  to  be  attorney  of  tlie  U.  S.ates 
for  tlie  western  district  of  Pennsy  Ivania,  in  the  p.aoe 
of  William  O’Hara  Robinson,  removed. 
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Franklin  Fierce,  to  be  attorney  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  place  of 
Joel  Eastman,  removed. 

Robert  Ranlonl,  jr.  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
Stales  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  place 
of  Franklin  Dexter,  removed. 

Thomas  W.  Bartley,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Ohio,  in  the  place  of  Chas. 
Anthony,  removed. 

William  F.  Allen,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
Stales  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York,  in  the 
place  of  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  removed. 

Wm.  L.  Marshall,  to  be  attorney  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  district  of  Maryland,  in  the  place  of  Z.  Collins 
Lee,  removed. 

Augustine  Haines,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Maine,  in  the  place  of  Gor- 
ham Parks,  resigned. 

Officers  of  the  customs.  Dillon  Jordon,  to  be  col- 
lector of  the  customs  for  the  district,  and  inspector 
of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Pensacola,  in  the  stale 
of  Florida,  vice  Robert  Mitchell,  removed. 

Isaac  H.  Wright,  to  be  navy  agent  for  the  port  of 
Boston,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  place  of  J. 
Vincent  Browne,  removed. 

Samuel  Cushman,  to  be  navy  agent  for  the  port  of 
Portsmouth,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  in  place 
of  Timothy  Upham,  resigned. 

Joseph  White,  to  be  navy  agent  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  place  of 
Samuel  McClellan,  removed. 

Walker  Anderson,  to  be  navy  agent  for  the  port 
of  Pensacola,  in  the  slate  of  Florida,  in  place  of 
Jackson  Morton,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Land  officers.  Daniel  B.  Richardson,  to  be  regis- 
ter of  the  land  office  for  the  district  of  lands  subject 
to  sale  at  Ouachita,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  vice 
Henry  O.  McElnery,  removed. 

Hardy  Holmes,  reappointed  receiver  of  public 
moneys  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at 
Ouachita,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  his  former  com- 
mission having  expired. 

Alexander  J.  Irvin,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Green 
Bay,  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  vice  Stoddard 
Judd,  whose  commission  expired. 

Deputy  postmasters.  Henry  Campbell,  to  be  deputy 
postmaster  at  Rochester,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  the  place  of  S.  S.  Andrews,  removed. 

John  K.  White,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  place 
of  Charles  Troxwell,  whose  commission  expired. 

John  McClintock,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  place  of  David  D.  Durborrow,  removed. 

Hart  L.  Stewart,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  place  of 
Wm.  Stuart,  removed. 

John  M.  Wimer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  place  of 
Samuel  B.  Churchill,  removed. 

George  M.  Horton,  Geneva,  New  York,  in  place 
of  James  Rees,  whose  commission  expired. 

Joseph  M.  Doty,  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  in  place 
of  p.  B.  Fairfield,  whose  commission  expired. 

Thomas  B.  Hahn,  Canandaigua,  New  York,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Wheeler,  whose  commission  expired. 

David  P.  Brewster,  Oswego,  New  York,  in  place 
of  James  Cochran,  removed. 

Amos  S.  Rathburn,  Auburn,  New  York,  in  place 
of  Wm.  C.  Beardsley,  removed. 

William  W.  Teal,  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  place 
of  Henry  Raynor,  removed. 

John  L.  Slaymaker,  Galena,  Illinois,  in  place  of 
Robert  W.  Carson,  removed. 

Joseph  W.  McCorkle,  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
Thomas  Blair,  removed. 

Benjamin  F.  Rawls,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in 
place  of  A.  H.  Gladden,  whose  commission  expired. 

Wm.  G.  Smith,  Macon,  Georgia,  in  place  of  K. 
Tyner,  whose  commission  expired. 

George  Crawford,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
W.  H.  H.  Taylor,  whose  commission  expired. 

Jacob  Medary,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  place  of  John 
Miller,  whose  commission  expired. 

Truman  C.  Everts,  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  place  of  An- 
drew Palmers,  resigned. 

Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in 
place  of  William  Hardin,  resigned. 

John  Forsyth,  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  place  of  G. 
W.  E.  Bedell,  whose  commission  expired. 

Thomas  J.  Read,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  place 
of  L.  H.  Mosby,  removed. 

Whiteacre  O’Neal,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  William  Collins,  whose  commission  expired. 

diplomatic  journal. 

Consul  at  Rio.  The  same  writer  states,  that  the 
president  has  withdrawn  his  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tate,  for  this  station,  adding  that  his  nomination 
was  opposed  upon  the  ground  of  Mr.  T.  having  in 
some  way  oeen  connected  with  Mr.  Walker’s  de- 
tention of  Mr.  Thompson’s  appointment  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  by  the  governor  of  Mississippi. 


Harbor  defences.  The  following  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  a highly  respectable  citizen  of  N.  York 
of  scientific  attainments  and  great  practical  know- 
ledge. [Baltimore  American. . 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  It  is  often  asserted  that, 
in  the  event  of  a sudden  declaration  of  war  against 
us  by  England,  we  should  be  likely  to  get,  (for  the 
first  year  at  least)  very  much  the  worst  of  it,  owing 
to  her  efficient  preparation  and  our  want  of  it.  What 
injury  British  cruisers  could  inflict  upon  our  com- 
merce 1 do  not  know,  but  they  have  merchant  ships 
at  sea  as  well  as  ourselves,  and,  as  it  is  a game  that 
two  can  play  at,  the  advantages  are  not  likely  to  be 
all  on  one  side.  With  regard  to  the  apprehended 
destruction  of  our  cities  on  the  sea  board,  I believe 
this  danger  may  be  very  much  lessened,  or  perhaps 
entirely  warded  off,  and  at  an  expense  comparatively 
trifling.  The  suggestion  will  at  least  cost  nothing. 
The  government,  in  1841,  appointed  a board  of  army 
and  navy  officers  to  assemble  at  Sandy  Hook,  to 
witness  some  experiments  to  be  made  by  my  brother 
Edwin  and  myself,  to  show  the  effect  of  shot  and 
shells  upon  wrought  iron,  and  to  report  the  result 

Commodore  Stewart  was  at  the  head  of  the  naval, 
and  col.  Totten  at  the  head  of  the  army  committee. 
A target,  two  or  three  feet  wide  by  four  or  five  feet 
high  and  four  and  a half  inches  thick, made  of  wrought 
iron  plates  riveted  together,  was  set  up  at  thirty 
yards  from  the  gun,  that  the  initial  velocity,  and  of 
eourse  greater  effect,  of  the  shot  might  be  obtained. 
Many  of  different  sized  shot,  varying  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixty-four  pounds  weight,  together  with  a 
number  of  the  heavier  shells,  were  fired  into  it.  The 
shot  were,  in  every  instance,  broken  into  minute  frag- 
ments. No  vestige  of  the  twenty-four  pound  shot  re- 
mained; of  the  sixty-four  pound  shot,  a small  core, 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  was  left 
in  the  indentation  made— the  exterior  surface  of  the 
ball  was  entirely  dissipated.  As  to  the  shells,  they 
were  broken  to  pieces,  leaving  scareely  a mark  to 
show  where  they  had  struck.  A man  would  have 
been  as  safe  from  shot  or  shell  behind  this  shield  as 
if  he  had  been  thirty  miles  instead  of  thirty  yards 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  officers, 
made  at  the  time,  you  will  find  this  proved.  Should 
ocular  demonstration  of  its  truth  be  wanted,  the  go- 
vernment may  satisfy  themselves  by  making  the  ex- 
periment. It  can  be  done  in  half  a day,  and  at  an 
expense  of  fifty  dollars.  1 would  propose  then  to 
construct  an  iron  shield  for  every  gun  not  already 
protected  by  a battery,  as  an  additional  defence  to 
such  cities  or  harbors  as  may  be  deemed  insecurely 
fortified.  Those  shields  should  be  large  enough  and 
no  larger  than  necessary  to  protect  as  many  men  as 
are  required  to  work  the  gun.  A shield  four  inches 
thick,  ten  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  high,  hinged  to- 
gether in  such  handy  panels  as  to  admit  of  being  ar- 
ranged in  an  angular  or  semicircular  form,  and  as 
easily  set  up  or  removed  as  the  gun  itself,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a perfect  protection  from  either  shot 
or  shell.  If  this  be  true,  then,  (as  I aver  it  to  be), 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  one  hundred  or  five 
hundred  guns,  so  shielded,  upon  a fleet  of  wooden 
vessels?  If  the  guns  be  manned  by  Yankees,  and 
charged  with  hot  shot  or  shells,  those  who  make  the 
trial  will  find  it  much  easier  to  get  within  than  with- 
out the  range  of  such  missiles. 

Satisfy  a man  that  he  is  safer  behind  this  shield 
than  he  can  be  any  where  else  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  a shot,  and  you  will  be  in  no  want  of  men 
to  work  as  many  guns  as  the  government  may  choose 
to  furnish.  What  sort  of  a fight  would  a seventy- 
four  make  with  one  gun  so  protected?  The  one  pre- 
sents a surface  of  two  hundred  feet  long  by  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  and  vulnerable  at  every  point;  the 
other  a surface  of  ten  feet  by  seven,  and  invulnerable: 
a single  shell  might  sink  the  one,  while  a thousand 
would  be  as  harmless  to  the  other  as  so  many  eggs 
thrown  against  a wall.  The  weight  of  the  shield 
compareii  to  that  of  the  ball  is  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  being  thrown  down  or 
even  moved  by  the  shock  of  the  heaviest  shot  carried 
at  present  by  a vessel  of  war.  If  they  get  heavier 
guns,  get  thicker  shields.  How  many  guns  so  shield 
ed  it  would  require  to  protect  a harbor  or  city,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army  and  navy  are  best  able  to 
say.  I am  satisfied  that  the  greatest  bungler  that 
ever  applied  a match  would  not  fail,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  hit  a ship. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  an  Ame- 
rican shell,  fairly  embedded  in  a wooden  wall,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  predict  the  fate  of  a vessel  pierced 
by  such  a missile.  The  cities  might  have  their  guns 
and  shields  as  they  have  their  fire  engines,  ready  al 
the  ringing  of  a bell  to  take  the  station,  previously 
assigned  them.  The  wharves  and  shores  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  in  an  hour’s  time,  might  bristle 
with  cannon  more  difficult  to  dismount  or  silence 


than  any  ever  pointed  at  a foe.  No  forts,  and  but 
little  expense  of  either  men  or  money,  would  be  re- 
quired. Companies  would  be  formed  as  fire  com- 
panies are,  ready  and  willing  to  serve  as  many  guns 
as  the  government  or  city  would  furnish  them.  The 
weight  of  a target  ten  feet  long,  seven  feet  high,  and 
four  inches  thick,  (which  at  the  distance  the  guns 
would  probably  be  fired,  would  be  thick  enough) 
will  weigh  7,500  lbs.;  little  more  than  a load  for  a 
good  four  horse  team.  Its  cost  would  be  $750.  To 
protect  one  hundred  guns  would  cost  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  What  a fort  constructed  of  stone, 
(and  much  less  efficient),  with  all  its  paraphernalia 
and  et  ceteras,  would  cost,  1 do  not  know;  perhaps 
ten  or  twenty  times  as  much. 

In  the  stone  fort,  the  wide  embrasures  render  the 
guns  liable  to  be  dismounted.  With  the  iron  there  is 
no  such  danger.  The  aperture  need  be  but  little 
larger  than  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  to  give  a much 
wider  range  than  can  be  had  from  any  embrasure. 
The  iron  defence  has  another  advantage:  its  front 
may  be  changed  or  its  position  shifted  to  any  spot 
rendered  by  circumstances  more  desirable.  Less 
than  half  an  inch  of  iron  will  protect  a soldier  from 
a musket  or  a rifle  shot.  A breast  work  to  cover  a 
front  of  five  hundred  feet  might  be  carried  in  twenty 
ordinary  wagons,  and  set  down  or  taken  up  with  as 
much  facility  as  a gun  and  its  carriage  can  be  placed 
in  or  removed  from  its  position.  There  is  iron  enough 
in  the  country  to  make  in  one  or  two  months’  time 
as  many  shields  as  would  be  required.  It  is  true,  the 
simple  riveting  together  of  iron  plates  of  any  thick- 
ness, the  commonest  blacksmith  can  execute.  Every 
town  or  exposed  place  might  have  a gun  and  fort  of 
its  own.  Fortunately  for  us  we  wish,  (or  ought  to 
wish)  but  to  repel  the  attacks  of  others. 

These  shields,  together  with  such  a steamship  as 
the  government  has  authorised  R.  L.  Stevens  to 
build,  will  put  it  in  our  power.  A steamship  or  bat- 
tery, such  as  he  is  about  constructing,  impenetrable  to 
shot  or  shells,  and  capable  of  moving  with  greater  ra- 
pidity than  any  other  ship  afloat,  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  more  than  a match  for  the  largest  fleet  of 
wooden  vessels  that  England,  or  any  other  power 
can  bring  into  the  bay,  or  against  the  city  of  New 
York.  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  C.  Stevens. 

New  York,  January  1846. 

- - ' "■■■'  .gaB» 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


State  of  Long  Island.  A convention  was  held 
in  Brooklyn  on  the  20th  ult.  to  concoct  measures 
designed  to  erect  Long  Island  into  an  independent 
sovereignty,  and  resolutions  adopted  to  petition  con- 
gress forthwith,  and  take  measures  at  least  for  mak- 
ing Brooklyn  a port  of  entry  immediately. 

Massachusetts — Paupers.  The  secretary  of  the 
commonwealih  has  prepared  an  abstract  of  pauper 
returns  for  1845,  in  all  the  towns  but  eleven  in  the 
state,  which  exhibits  the  following  results: 


Paupers  relieved  or  supported,  14,161 

Having  legal  settlements  in  town,  7,871 

Paupers  supported  by  the  state,  5,837 

State  paupers  who  are  foreigners,  3,582 

Insane  relieved  or  supported,  619 

Idiots  “ “ 385 

Made  paupers  by  intemperance,  6,854 


Net  expense  of  supporting  all  paupers,  $301,360 — 
of  which  amount  the  state  pays  $50,168. 

There  are  187  alms-houses  in  the  state,  in  which 
there  have  been  6,579  persons  the  past  year,  of 
whom  3,335  are  unable  to  labor,  supported  at  an  ave- 
rage weekly  expense  of  87  cents.  There  have  been 
6,974  persons  aided  or  supported  out  of  the  alms 
house,  at  an  average  weekly  expense  of  82  cents. — 
The  estimated  value  of  labor  performed  in  alms- 
houses, has  been  $21,691. 

The  above  presents  a horrid  picture  of  poverty 
among  ourselves;  but  bad  as  it  is,  we  believe  the 
statement  looks  belter  than  any  other  state  in  the 
union  can  present.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  paupers 
have  become  so  by  intemperance. 

[Boston  Times. 

Vermont — Governor  Slade  on  Peace.  Governor 
Slade  in  his  recent  message,  thus  speaks  of  this  sub- 
jest in  response  to  a communication  from  the  Peace 
society.  “It  would  seem  necessary  to  do  little  more 
than  to  announce  this  object  to  secure  for  it  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  rulers  of  every  Chris- 
tian people.  War  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  calami- 
ties that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race;  and  yet  the 
world,  after  having  been  involved  in  its  crimes,  and 
felt  the  terrific  sweep  of  its  desolations  for  near  six- 
ty centuries,  seems  but  just  awaking  from  the  delu- 
sion, that  it  is  necessary,  and  consistent  with  the 
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spirit  and  principles  of  a religion  whose  all-perva- 
ding element  is  love. 

Our  own  country,  more  perhaps  than  almost  any 
other,  needs  this  awakening  influence.  The  free- 
dom happily  enjoyed  by  our  people,  seems  to  engen- 
der the  restless  spirit  favorable  to  war,  while  it  re- 
ceives additional  impulse  from  the  popular  appeals 
incident  to  our  system  of  free  suffrage — appeals 
made  often  by  men  who  love  distinction  and  excite- 
ment more  than  their  country, — while  their  appeals 
act  on  minds  in  no  condition,  from  the  association  of 
numbers,  and  other  causes,  to  feel  their  individual 
responsibility  for  the  crimes  and  consequences  of 
war. 

While  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  a scrupulous  re 
gard  to  justice  will,  by  their  silent  influence,  check, 
if  they  do  not  entirely  subdue,  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion, they  will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  international  difficulties,  nor  in  the  present, 
if  in  a future  state  of  the  world,  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  formal  provision  for  their  adjust- 
ment. This  necessity  suggests  a resort  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration,  and  the  introduction  into 
treaties  between  nations,  of  stipulations  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

It  is  to  the  furtherance  of  this  object  by  acting  on 
the  public  sentiment  of  our  own  country  and  the 
world,  that  the  American  Peace  Society,  solicits  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  stale;  and  I 
could  hardly  be  invited  to  the  performance  of  a 
more  grateful  duty,  than  to  become  the  medium  of 
asking  your  attention  to  it,  and  recommending,  as  I 
do,  such  action  as  may  in  your  wisdom,  most  effec- 
tually lend  the  influence  of  this  state  in  the  further- 
ance of  this  great  movement  of  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  towards  men. 

I must  be  permitted  to  add  an  expression  of  the 
sense  1 entertain  of  the  great  value  of  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  peace  through  the  organization  of 
Peace  societies,  in  dispelling  the  delusion  so  long 
prevalent  in  regard  to  war.  The  results  thus  far  of 
the  quiet  and  persevering  efforts  of  these  associa- 
tions have  furnished  a most  gratifying  illustration  of 
the  silent  power  of  truth,  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
benevolence,  to  reform  and  save  the  world.” 

These  extracis  are  only  a part  of  Gov.  Slade’s 
noble  testimony  on  peace,  the  noblest  ever  yet  ut- 
tered by  any  ruler.  We  deem  the  example  worthy 
of  all  imitation. 

Maryland.  In  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  “er- 
ror of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  so  long  as  truth  is 
left  free  to  combat  it,”  the  little  squad  of  repudia- 
tors  in  Carroll  county  having  been  allowed  rope 
to  the  very  end  of  the  tether,  now  that  pay  day  is 
likely  to  come  in  earnest,  take  a last  desperate  turn 
towards  the  United  States  supreme  court  under  pre- 
tence of  their  interposing  to  save  them  from  the 
payment  of  our  state  lax. 

Repudiation  in  Carroll  county.  On  the  17th  inst. 
they  held  a preliminary  meeting  at  Westminister — 
James  Keefer  in  the  chair,  assisted  by  John  Male- 
horn,  with  Wm.  G.  Mathias  as  secretary — and  adopt- 
ed the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  to  carry 
which  into  effect  will  requiie  a sum  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  their  taxes  for  several  years: 

Whereas  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
has  at  last,  after  several  ineffectual  appointments, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a man  to  accept  the  office  of 
collector  of  the  direct  taxes  of  Carroll  county,  who 
has  already  made  his  appointments  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose;  and  whereas,  if  speedy  mea- 
sures are  not  adopted,  all  efforts  to  counteract  the 
collection  thereof  may  be  also  ineffectual;  and  where- 
as also,  it  is  the  determination  of  the  tax  payers 
of  this  county  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
laws  levying  and  collecting  said  taxes;  therefore,  in 
order  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible,  the  means 
by  which  said  laws  are  to  be  tested,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a general  meeting  of  the  tax  payers 
of  Carroll  county  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of 
February  next,  at  1 o’clock  P.  M.  at  the  court  house 
in  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways 
and  means  to  take  the  question  of  constitutionality 
of  said  direct  tax  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States. 

Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  has  several  finan- 
cial projects  under  consideration,  contemplating  a 
more  efficient  mea.,s  of  meeting  the  annual  interest 
upon  the  state  debt,  and  for  proving  a sinking  fund 
for  its  ultimate  extinguishment.  An  additional  tax 
upon  estates  of  descendants,  is  proposed.  The  as- 
sessed real  and  personal  property,  in  the  state  in  a 
round  sum,  is,  $400,000,000.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
actual  value  of  such  property  is  nearly  double  that 
amount.  Supposing  that  only  15,000,000  of  the 
whole  changed  hands  every  year,  a tax  of  two  per 
cent,  on  that  amount  would  produce  $300,000.  An 
cxpedieut  is  suggested,  of -allowing  owners  of  pro- 


perty to  pay  in  state  stock  their  proportion  of  the 
state  debt,  and  to  give  them  a release  from  future 
taxes  on  said  property. 

Prompt  payment.  The -semi  annual  interest  upon 
the  slate  debt  fell  due  on  the  1st  inst.  The  money 
was  in  ihe  Pennsylvania  bank  of  Philadelphia  to 
meet  the  payment  on  demand. 

Carbondale  coal  mine  tragedy.  One  of  those  awful 
incidents  to  which  miners  are  liable,  overwhelmed 
the  Carbondale  community  on  the  12th  ult.  The 
piers  and  superstructure  intended  for  the  support  of 
the  body  of  earth  above  the  shaft  of  the  coal  mine 
proved  inadequate.  Five  or  six  acres  fell  burying  a 
number  of  laborers  that  were  employed  within. — 
The  whole  neighborhood  of  course  repaired  to  the 
spot  in  hope  of  exhuming  some  of  the  victims.  A 
very  few  were  rescued — and  although  two  hundred 
men  have  been  at  work  every  hour  since  the  accident 
occured,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  reaching 
the  bodies  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  in  the  mine, 
and  who,  it  is  feared,  have  now  perished  from  fa- 
mine, if  they  were  not  immediately  killed.  Fifteen 
men  are  known  to  have  been  entombed. 


Virginia.  Finances.— Auditor’s  report  of  ihe  amount 
rere  ved  during  tl  e fiscal  year  ending  1 October  1845. 
Tax  on  lots  and  lands,  $239,070  18 

Slaves,  80,415  04 

Horses,  &c.,  32,523  00 

Watches,  13,787  50 

Clocks,  9,177  00 

Coaches,  stages,  &c.,  24,206  05 

Pianos,  5,186  00 

Gold  and  silver  plate,  2,356  19 

Interest  or  profits  on  money,  11,566  35 

Yearly  income  over  $400,  4,803  76 

Money  on  hand,  255  70 

Attorneys,  3,395  00 

Physicians,  3,700  00 

Dentists,  205  00 

Bridges,  160  11 

Ferries,  189  13 

Newspapers,  294  00 

Collateral  inheritances,  595  86 

Licences  to  Merchants,  97,304  62 

Pedlars,  3,328  00 

. Ordinary  keepers,  18,910  11 

Private  entertainment,  3,439  74 

Venders  of  lottery  tickets,  15,000  00 

Exhibitors  of  shows,  181  00 

Insurance  officers,  2,513  86 

Proprietors  of  stallions,  5,417  00 


Making  an  aggregate  of  $577,979  26 

Deduct  as  the  estimated  amount  of  insol- 
vents, overcharges,  &c.  5,500  00 


$572,479  26 

Expenses  of  collection  and  sheriff’s  com- 
missions, at  5 per  cent.  $28,623  96 

Do.  of  2^  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment,  estimated  at  10,800  00 — 39,423  96 


Leaving  a nett  ballance  of  revenue,  of  $533,055  30 
Mineral  Riches. — Few  states  of  this  Union  possess 
more  abundant  mineral  riches  that  the  state  of  Verginia, 
yet  undeveloped,  according  to  an  article  in  the  January 
number  of  Hunts  Magazine,  there  are  twelve  gold  mines 
in  Goechland  County,  fifteen  in  Orange,  twelve  in  Cul- 
peppr,  twenty  six  in  Spottsylvania,  ten  in  Stafford  and 
six  in  Fauquier — making  a total  of  eighty  gold  mines — 
Iron  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  state — Bytuminous 
coal  occurs  at  intervals  over  a tract  of  35  miles  from 
South  Ann  River,  near  its  mouth  on  the  Appomatax. 
It  is  found  in  abundance  in  various  counties  of  the  state. 
In  Chesterfield  County  a shaft  has_  been  sunk  720  feejf 
below  (he  surface,  and  a sean  of  fine  coal  has  been  puc 
trated  eleven  feet. 


ed  ar.d  ready  for  market  by  the  opening  of  naviga* 
tion.  The  whole  amount  realized  to  the  people  of 
that  town  from  this  article  is  estimated  at  $15,000. 
Eighty  thousand  of  these  brooms.it  is  farther  stated, 
will  be  shipped  at  Milwaukie  for  the  east,  early  in 
the  spring. 


Wisconsin.  Total  Exports  from  Southport. — The 
business  of  this  go-ahead  port,  especially  in  bread  stuffs, 
is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  the  ero9S  value  of  the  ex- 
ports also  show  a large  increase.  The  principal  articlea 
shipped  off  in  1845,  were: 


Wheat 
Flour 
Wool 
Hides 
Calf  Skins 


bush.  188,252  | 
bbls.  1,300  | 
lb.  7,928  | 
38,440  | 
1,800  | 


Deer 

Sheep  pelts 
Furs  and 
Seed 


bdls.15 

12 

value.  $817 
$143,361 


Total  value  of  all  exports 
Among  the  imports  noticed,  is  4,130,000  feet  Lumber, 
and  2,656  M.  Shingles.  Then  quantity  of  Salt  and  Mer- 
chandise, which  are  considerable  items,  are  not  noticed 
by  the  American. 

The  comparative  export-  for  three  seasons,  with  the 
value  of  all,  has  been:  11 

1843.  1844.  1845. 

Wheat  bush.  72,000  122,430  188,252 

Flour  bbls.  400  1,235  1,300 

Wool  |b.  1,000  3,910  7,928 

Total  value  $64,215  $88,994  $143,671 

[Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 


Michipan.  Southern  railroad.  During  the  period 
embraced  within  three  months,  from  1st  September, 
to  1st  December,  there  was  received  from  the  south- 
ern railroad,  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  the  following  ar- 
ticles: 

Wheat.  Flour.  Ashes,  cks.  Staves,  M. 

126,030  26,820  400  769 

During  the  same  period  there  was  forwarded  from 
Monroe  to  various  places  in  the  interior  of  Michigan 
912  tons  mdse. 

Mount  Clemens.  The  people  of  this  section  of 
Michigan  are  moving  in  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment.of  their  river9.  At  a recent  meeting  held  there, 
the  committee  represent  that  in  their  opinion  a por- 
tion of  the  public  money  can  in  no  way  be  made  in 
a greater  degree  to  promote  the  general  good  than 
applying  the  same  to  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bor, and  building  a light  house  at  Belvidere,  at  the 
mouth  of  Clinton  river,  on  lake  St.  Clair;  and  far- 
ther to  show  the  importance  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements, the  memorial  gives  the  following  as  the 
amount  of  business  done  at  Mount  Clemens,  through 
the  Clinton  river  for  the  last  season,  viz: 

Exports — 100,000  bushels  wheat,  20,000  bbls.  flour, 
3 000,000  staves,  10,000  tons,  500  tons  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  200  bbls.  seed,  100,000  feet  ship  timber. 

Imports.  500  tons  merchandise,  3,000  bbls.  salt. 
And  it  is  estimated  by  the  business  part  of  commu- 
nity, that  in  the  coming  season  the  business  will  be 
increased  two  fold.  [Buffalo  Adver. 

Colored  colony.  The  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser 
states  that  a project  is  on  foot  to  establish  a colony 
or  community  of  the  colored  people,  on  the  state  or 
government  lands  north  of  the  Grand  River,  in  Mi- 
chigan. An  agent  from  Xenia,  Ohio,  has  been  out 
to  look  at  the  country,  and  to  make  a report  to  his 
brethren  in  that  state.  The  purpose  is  to  buy  a large 
tract,  equal  to  one  of  the  organized  counties,  and 
settle  it  exclusively  with  the  colored  race.  They 
think  in  this  way — the  legislature  will  be  forced  to 
give  them  political  and  municipal  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 


South  Carolina.  Medical  students.  There  are 
two  hundred  studentc  now  attending  lectures  at  the 
college,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Alabama.  The  southern  railroad.  The  charter  for 
the  southern  railroad  from  West  Point,  Georgia,  by 
Montgomery,  Ala.  across  the  state  in  the  direction 
of  Jackson,  Miss,  has  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Alabama  legislature,  and  been  signed  by  the  go- 
vernor. The  charter  appears  to  be  a liberal  one. 

Indiana.  Retrieving  Credit. — Sincerely  do  we  re- 
joice to  learn  that  measures  have  been  adopped  by  which 
the  state  of  Indiana  provides  for  a payment  of  one  half 
of  the  interest  upon  her  state  debt,  and  her  credilors  ar- 
range to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  in  payment  for  the  other  half,  and  engage  to  finish 
said  canal  in  order  to  make  it  available.  The  state  will 
be  relieved,  its  creditors  remunerated,  and  the  Improve- 
ments completed. 

The  bill  to  effect  these  objects,  passed  the  senate  by  a 
vote  32  to  15,  and  the  house  by  61  to  33.  It  |is  based 
upon  the  proposition. 

Wisconsin — Brooms.  According  to  the  Milwaukie 
Gazette,  400  acres  of  broom  corn  were  raised  in 
the  township  of  West  Troy,  Walworth  county,  W. 
T.  from  which  120,000  brooms  will  be  raanufactur- 


Florida.  Apalachicola  Trade. — Statement  of  ihe  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  exports  and  imports,  &c.  together 
with  the  number  of  vessels  entered,  their  tonnage,  and 
number  of  men  .employed,  during  the  rear  ending  Sept. 
30.  1845. 

Amount  cotton  to  foreign  ports.,  bales  61,285 

Do.  coastwise  ports,  92,003 

Total  bales  153,388 

Value  of  exports,  foreign  $1,534,625  00 

Do.  coastwise  2,290,075  00 


$3,834,700  00 
$24,842  72 


95 

61 

88 

247 

tons.  71,323 
2400 


Tonnage  employed — 
Ships,  &c. 

River  Steamers,  (16.) 


Value  of  dutiable  imports 
Free  Goods 

Number  of  vessels  entered — 
Ships  and  Barques 
Brigs 

Schooners 


73,723 

Number  of  men  employed  2,317 

The  above  estimate  is  made  at  $25  per  bale  for  cotton  . 
Of  other  coastwise  exports,  such  as  Tobacco,  Lumber, 
&c.,  no  record  has  been  kept. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Pennsylvania  coal  trade.  The  Minor's  Journal, 
published  at  Pottsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  filled  vviih 
8’aiistics  relating  to  the  product  and  population  of  t he 
coal  region.  From  these  we  select  a few  of  general  in- 
terest. 

The  coal  trade  for  1845  The  following  is  ihe  official 
quantity  of  coal  sent  to  marhet  from  the  different  regions 
in  1845,  compared  with  1844: 

Schuylkill.  1845.  1844.  Increased. 

Railroad  S20,237  441,491  378.845 

Canal  263,559  398,443  decrease. 


Lehigh 

Lackawana 

Wilkesbarre 

Pinegrove 

Shamokin 


Increase  in  1S45, 


1,083,796 

432,080 

269,469 

176,401 

47.928 

10,000 


839,934 
377,821 
251,005 
124,906 
34  916 
13,087 


243,862 

54,259 

18,464 

63,495 

13,012 


2 021.674  1,631,669 
1,631,669 


390,005 

The  Schuylkill  region  still  maintains  the  position  she 
has  held  since  1332,  in  furnishing  more  than  one  half  the 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market.  Since  'lie  trade 
commenced  in  1820  up  to  the  beginning  of  1846,  the 
supply  from  all  sources  amounted  to  13,467,302  tons. 
Of  this  quantity  the  Schuylkill  region  fur- 
nished 7.392,744  “ 

All  other  regions  only  6.074,553 

In  favor  of  the  Schuylkill  region  1,318.136  “ 

During  ihe  last  year  our  county  furnished  1,131,722  “ 

All  other  counties,  only  889,952  “ 

Excess  in  favor  of  Schuylkill  county  241,770  “ 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  coal  trade  has  more  than 
doubled.  In  1840,  865,414  tons  were  sent  to  market,  and 
in  the  year  just  past  the  number  was  2,021,674  tons. 

Progress  of  steam  in  the  coal  business. — 'I’he  number 
of  engines  engaged  in  the  Coal  business  of  ihe  Putisville 
region  up  to  the  be-inningof  1S45,  was 
Aggregate  horse  power 
There  were  built  during  the  year  1845,  in 
Pottsville,  tor  colliery  purposes 
Aggregate  horse  power 
Do  in  Minersvilie 

Aggregate  horse  power 


Making  the  total  number  or  stationary  engines  enga- 
ged in  the  trade  68,  with  an  aggregate  power  of  2018 
horses — 27  ot  which,  with  an  aggregate  power  of  horses, 
having  been  added  during  the  last  year. 

Cattle  market,  arrivals  of  cattle  at  New  Yore 


ed  wi'hin  the  last  seven  years,  and  the  tonnage  in  a still 
greater  proportion.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
several  classes  of  vessels  at  the  two  periods  were  as  fol- 
low:.-— 

Number.  Tonnage. 
Sailing  vessels  in  1837  23  000  2.650.000 

“ “ 1844  23.116  2,931.000 

Steam  vessels  in  1837  620  69,800 

“ “ 1844  900  114,000 

This  last  number  of  vessels  is  supposed  to  be  of  a col 

le<  live  power  ot  70,000  horses.  There  are  390  vessels  ol 
less  than  50  ions  burthen.  510  above  that  size,  ihe  laiter 
avernging  204  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  679  are  owned  in 
England,  137  in  Scotland,  and  84  in  Ireland.  Vessels 
owned  in  the  colonies  are,  of  course,  not  included. — 
These  are  69  in  number.  There  are  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Loudon  260  steam  vssels,  to  Newcastle  147,  Liv- 
erpool 45  Bristol  27,  Mull  25,  Sunderland  23,  Southamp- 
ton 22.  70  in  Glasgow,  36  in  Dublin.  Sec.  The  whole 
number  of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  French  com- 
mercial marine  is  only  1 10.  The  French  military  marine 
is  equal  to  the  English,  in  the  number  and  tonnage  ol 
vessels(?) 

The  Canals  of  New  York. — Statement  of  the  value 
of  all  the  property  which  cleared  front  and  came  to  the 
Hudson  on  the  canals  in  the  years  1844  and  1845. 

1844  1845 

Arrived  $34  640,446  $45.452  301 

Cleared  53,142,403  55,453  998 


MANUFACTURES. 


1844. 


$87,782,849  $100  906,298 

Excess  in  1845  over  1844  13,123,449 

Statement  of  all  the  property  which  came  to  the  Hud 
son  river  on  the  canals,  in  1844  and  1845,  with  the  quan 
tity  and  estimated  value  of  each  article,  in  Albany  and 
Troy. 

THE  FOREST. 


41 

1278 

• 

17 

380 

10 

360 

2018 

68 

From  Jan.  1, 

1845,  to  Jan 
Reeves. 

1.  1846. 
Cows 
Calves. 

Sheep 

Lambs. 

Pork 

AGRICULTURE. 

63,646  brls. 

January 

4.350 

425 

3 500 

Beef 

50,000  “ 

February 

3 950 

476 

5 000 

Bacon 

March 

4,050 

420 

2,800 

Cheese 

26.674,500  lbs. 

April 

4.870 

605 

4.560 

Butter  and  lard 

22,596  300  “ 

May 

4,128 

308 

3.700 

Wool 

7,672,300  “ 

June 

4767 

430 

5.100 

Hides 

July 

5,750 

255 

14,300 

Flour 

2,222  204  brls. 

August 

5,800 

180 

14,400 

Wheat 

1,262,249  bush. 

September 

8,865 

185 

23,185 

Rye 

62,239  “ 

October 

6,874 

206 

16,000 

Corn 

17,861  “ 

November 

6 497 

165 

11.400 

Barley 

S18.472  « 

December 

6,377 

300 

12,500 

Other  grn ill 

1,166,524  “ 

— 

— 

— 

Bran  and  ship  stuff 

1,177,4-49 

66.278 

3.955 

116  415 

Peas  and  beans 

21,176  “ 

Value 

$2,319,730 

$78,990 

$349,335 

Potateos 

18,263  “ 

Aggregate  value 

$2,74S,055 

Dried  fruit 

1,299,400  lbs. 

Furs  and  peltry 

Boards  and  scantling 

Shingles 

Timber 

Staves 

Wood 

Ashes 

Total  value 

Furs  and  peltry 

Boards  and  scantling 

Shingles 

Timber 

Staves 

Wood 

Ashes 

Total  value 


Quantity. 
832,200  lbs. 
232,434.700  ft. 
78.125  M. 

921  932  ft. 
97,533.000  lbs. 

16  550  cords. 
80,646  brls. 


1844. 


Value. 

51.040,27 

4,001,691 

234,331 

160,605 

390.131 

114.737 

1,774,212 


Domestic  spirits 

1 194  317  call. 

$298,592 

Leather 

3 909  < 00  lbs. 

935.051 

Furniture 

2,177.401)  “ 

217,740 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

41.800  *' 

1,672 

Pig  iron 

6,422,600  “ 

66,330 

Iron  ware 

944.900  “ 

37,796 

Domestic  woolens 

867  200  “ 

1,170,720 

“ cottons 

1.584,600  “ 

491,126 

Salt 

175,013  brls. 

240,643 

Total  value 

$3,489,670 

Merchandize 

492,3000  lbs. 

86,153 

1834. 

Domestic  spirits 

1 588  601  gall. 

$444,809 

Leather 

15  363  925  lbs. 

2,765,508 

Furniture 

2 561.624  “ 

256,162 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

223.500  “ 

8,9i0 

Pig  iron 

8,031218  “ 

140,546 

Iron  ware 

4,665,388  “ 

186,615 

Domestic  woolens 

1.107.529  lbs. 

1,900,029 

“ cottons 

1,879,446  “ 

582, 62S 

Salt 

172,968  brls. 

147,023 

Total  value 

56,432,259 

Merchandize 

505,708  lbs. 

88,497 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

1844. 

Stone,  lime  and  clay 

50.159.800  lb?. 

$75,239 

Gypsurr 

1,891.800  “ 

8 398 

Mineral  coal 

18,480,700  “ 

55,993 

Sundries 

54,722,400  ‘ 

2.1S8,896 

Total  value 

$2,328,526 

1845. 

Stone,  lime  and  clay 

55  344.593  lbs. 

$83,016 

Gypsum 

12,263,800  “ 

27  656 

Mineral  coal 

47,798,300  “ 

119,496 

Sundri  s 

83,237,259  “ 

3,329  490 

Total  value 

AGGREGATES. 

$3,559,658 

703,749  lbs. 
237,924,666  ft. 

72  120  M. 
2,492.663  ft. 
139,754,800  lbs. 
17,696  cords. 
69,668  brls. 


1845. 


57,716,032 

$873,436 
4,044.720 
234.390 
498,534 
' 628,898 
86,253 
4,393.360 


$7,759,596 


1844. 


Banks.  A statement  has  been  prepared  by  the  trea- 
sury department  exhibiting  the  amount  of  the  banking 
capital  of  the  United  States.  The  period  of  the  returns 
is  near  January,  1845.  The  returns  give  the — 

Whole  number  of  banks  571 

Whole  number  ol  branches  126 

Capital  $197,053,130 

ASSETS. 

Loans  and  discounts  $282,1 6S, 306 

Slocks  19,031,871 

Realetate  16,990,031 

Other  investments  10.145,140 

Due  by  nther  banks  28.663,673 

Nolqs  of  other  banks  on  hand  11  918,802 
Specie  funds  6,779,150 

Specie  t 43,200,555 

LIABILITIES. 

Circulation  $9.7.210,662 

Deposits  87,318.857 

Due  to  other  banks  26,272  307 

Other  liabilities  5,214,244 

This  gives  the  condition  of  all  the  specie  paying  banks 
that  were  in  operation  on  or  near  January,  1st,  1845, ex- 
cept two  in  Delaware,  one  in  Maryland,  and  nine  in 
South  Carolina,  having  an  aggiegate  capital  of  $7,380,- 
308. 

British  tonnage.  The  British  Government  has 
lately  caused  to  be  published  a statement  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  sailing  and  steam  vessels, 
belonging  to  the  several  ports  of  that  country.  The  num- 
ber of  the  last  description  of  vessels  has  greatly  increas- 


$572,814 

250,000 

1.333,725 

2,716,909 

2,915,474 

9,999,918 
1,211,759 
43,506 
8 931 
527,410 
396,618 
393,153 
32  464 
6,9u5 


Cotton 

79.600  “ 

5,971 

Tobacco 

318,900  “ 

35  079 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

4 594.800  “ 

321,636 

Flaxseed 

3 114.000  “ 

62,280 

Hops 

1,319,700  “ 

171,561 

Total  value 

$21,020,055 

1845. 

Pork 

45,153  brls. 

$571,637 

Beef 

67.699  “ 

507,743 

Bacon 

1,631,700  lbs. 

1)8,299 

Cheese 

27.542,861  “ 

1,621,000 

Butter 

21.825  455  “ 

3,055,564 

Lard 

3 064.800  “ 

245,184 

Wool 

9,504  029  “ 

2,946  252 

Hides 

293,009  “ 

36,627 

Flour 

2,517,250  brls. 

14,021,031 

Wheat 

1,620.033  bush. 

.1,941.869 

Rye 

157,438  ” 

111,002 

Corn 

35,803  “ 

21,479 

Barley 

1,137,917 

671,371 

Oilier  grains 

1,294,609  “ 

491,951 

Bran  and  ship  stuff’ 

1,067,665  “ 

160,150 

Peas  and  beans 

66.175 

70,145 

Potatoes 

145  569  “ 

58.U76 

Dried  Iruit 

360,966  « 

32,477 

Cotton 

66  800  lbs. 

5,177 

Tobacco 

670,900  “ 

80,508 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

3,161,200  “ 

221,284 

Flax  seed 

8,303,960  “ 

166.079 

Hops 

874,200  “ 

157,356 

Total  value 

$27,612,391 

1844. 


545.202  tons. 
383  363  “ 
39,957  “ 
246  •* 
62.627  “ 


1,031,395  “ 

607  930  Ions. 
447.627  “ 
49.812  “ 
253  “ 

99  321  “ 


$7.716  032 
•21  0211  065 
3,489  670 
86.153 
2,328,526 

$34,649,446 

1845. 

$7,759,596 
27  612  291 
6,432  259 
88,497 
3 559,658 


Forest 
Agriculture 
Manufactures 
Merchandise 
Other  articles 

Total 

Forest 
Agriculture 
Manufactures 
Merchandize 
Other  articles 

Total  1,204,943  “ $45  452  301 

Statement  of  properly  cleared  from  the  Hudson  river 
on  all  the  canals  in  1844  and  1845,  value  of  such  proper- 
ty, tolls  and  number  of  boats  cleared. 

1844.  1845. 

Boats  cleared  19  393  20  040 

Tons  203  699  224  013 

Value  $53  142  403  $55,453  998 

Tolls  $682,063  $727,432 

East  India  and  Pacific  trade.  Arrivals  from  ports 
beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  during  the  year  1845. 

At  Poston  47  Baltimore  4 

New  York  62  Other  ports  3 

Salem  12  

Total  128 

Of  the  62  at  New  York.  44  were  from  Canton,  and  of 
these  44,  26  were  Salem  vessels,  and  several  belonging 
to  other  porst  East  of  New  York,  chartered  on  Boston 
account.  This  will  account  for  the  arrivals  being  so 
much  larger  at  N York  than  they  have  been  at  Boston. 

During  the  year,  the  whole  number  of  clearances  in  the 
different  ports  in  the  United  States  lor  East  India  ports, 
and  ports  bpyond  cape  florn,  have  been  150,  of  which, 
Boston  claims  the  largest  number,  there  being  29  more 
at  this  port  than  at  till  the  other  ports  in  the  U.  States 
New  York  included. 

There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  trade  since 
1843.  Nearly  all  the  East  India  trade  of  New  York  is 
on  Eastern  account. 

In  former  years,  Saiem  bore  oft  the  palm  for  business 
in  the  East  India  line,  having  at  one  time  about  100  sail 
of  vessels  engaged  in  it,  being  more  than  was.  engaged 
at  all  the  other  ports  in  the  United  States.  “I  recollect,” 
says  a correspondent  of  the  Traveller  “that  one  arrival 
at  that  port  in  1820,  from  Sumatra,  brought  a report  of 
36  sail  of  vessels  on  the  coast,  belonging  to  Salem,  be- 
sides 7 belonging  to  Boston,  and  commanded  by  Salem 
men,  and  were  on  Salem  account.  Since  the  year  1823 
and  24,  the  East  India  business  of  Salem  has  decreased 
very  much,  and  the  greatest  number  of  arrivals  at  that 
port  from  ports  in  the  East  Indies  for  the  last  15  years 
ha9  not  averaged  20  during  any  one  year.  At  the  pre- 
sent lime  they  have  engaged  in  the  trade  but  about  22  or 
23  vesscis,  arm  several  of  them  sail  from  New  York  and 
Boston.’’ 

The  Salem  Register  says:  the  writer  must  be  mistaken 
in  regard  o the  number  of  Salem  vessels  now  engaged 
in  the  trade.  A gentleman  who  read  the  above  account 
immediate^  wrote  down  from  memory  the  names  ol  31 
Salem  vessels,  and  there  must  be  others  that  escaped  him 
for  the  moment.  If  other  ports  obtain  the  benefit  of  our 
vessels,  pray,  gentlemen,  give  Salem  the  credit  ol  owner- 
ship. 
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Ship  building  i.v  Neiv  York. 


nnd  tonnage  ol 

vessels. 

built  nnd 

on  the 

stocks  at  the 

close  of  1845.  in 

the  por 

of  Ne« 

Y"rk.  is 

ns  follows: 

La 

unehed 

Tonnage. 

On  Stocks.  Tonnage 

Ship9 

11 

8.397 

4 

3,52 1 

Barks 

2 

700 

1 

250 

Bri> 

1 

250 

Sietuiiers 

20 

10  939 

7 

3,980 

Schooners 

7 

1.3U1 

2 

Sloop 

1 

40 

Gun  boats 

3 

210 

45 

21,837 

14 

8061 

45 

21,837 

Total, 

59 

29.S96 

Woollen  manufactures  in  the  United  States. — 
A valuab.e  volume  f information  on  this  subject  bas 
been  published  by  W.  H.  Graham,  of  New  York.  He 
gives  the  following  as  the  number  of  factories  in  the  se- 
veral states  viz:  Maine  2d;  N.  Hampshire  55;  Vermont 
75;  Rhode  Island  40;  Connecticut  109;  New  York  313,- 
Massachusetts  141;  N.  Jersey  10;  Pennsylvania  101; 
Delaware  4;  Maryland  16;  Viri'inio  15;  Ohio  79;  Ken- 
tucky 9;  Indiana  6;  Michigan  6;  Illinois  6;  Wesconsin  7; 
Missouri  3;  S.  Carolina  !;  Iowa  2;  N.  Carolina  4;  Ten- 
nessee 2;  Georgia  3 — total  1041. 

Exports  of  Cincinnati,  1845.  We  extract  from  the 
Commercial  Chronicle  the  following  table  of  the  princi- 
pal expo i ts  o southern  ports,  by  steam  and  flat  boats,  for 
the  year  ending  December  3 1st,  1845.  It  will  be  observ- 
ed we  have  reduced  tierces  and  hogsheads  to  barrels. 
These  and  pounds  are  the  most  convenient  measures  for 
information,  except  the  articles  which  are  in  boxes,  or 
other  uncertain  weight. 

lbs.  304,385 
bbls.  21,478 
kgs.  144,265 
bbls.  1,890 
Ins.  2,222 
sks.  10,500 


Beef 

bbls.  17,722 

Fork,  bulk 

Beans 

1.513 

Lard 

Butter 

716 

Do 

Do.  firk’s 

and  kgs.  16.5U1 

Lard  oil 

Bagging 

ps.  14.16S 

Oil  cake 

Ciieese 

bxs.  33,386 

Oats 

Do. 

cks.  215 

Rope 

Candles 

bxs.  6,496 

Soap 

Eggs 

bbls.  7,147 

Tallow 

Flour 

148,253 

Whiskey 

Fork 

111,552 

The  number,  class  The  amount  of  wheat  received  the  past  season  was  986,- 
100  bush,  nearly  all  of  which  was  converted  into  flour  or 
consumed  there,  against  808,740  bush,  in  1844.  The 
crop  never  was  better  in  the  district  of  country  which  St. 
Loots  represents.  The  stock  on  hand  on  the  I«t,  inst. 
was  estimated  to  he  75,000  bushels,  about  half  the  quan- 
tity given  by  the  papers  there  a month  ago.  The  com- 
parative receipts  have  been — 

1843  1844.  1845 

Wheat  bbls.  70,777  51,887  77,160 

sks.  131,427  257,632  382,323 

Beef  and  pork  packing  has  not  been  pushed  with  the 
same  vigor  which  it  was  in  1844,  in  consequence  of  the 
impassable  condition  of  the  rivers.  From  20,000  to  25,- 
0'  0 head  ot  hogs  will  be  cut  up,  together  with  some  6,- 
000  head  of  cattle  this  winter. 

The  season  of  pork  packing  is  now  about  over  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  we  gather  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  hops  put  up,  from  the  Chronicle. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  great  variation  is  in  the  large  num 
her  of  hogs  brought  from  Kentucky.  This  we  can  show, 
preci-ely. 

From  Kentucky,  in  1841 — ’5  45,000 

“ *>  1745— '6  125,000 

Increase  80,000 

Some  persons  suppose  that  this  increase  is  only  s° 
much  deducted  from  the  number  driven  south  by  the 
Cumberland  Gap  and  other  roads.  To  some  extent  this 
is  true;  but  not  altogether.  The  number  of  hogs  fatted 
the  last  autumn  in  Kentucky,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  really  larger  than  the  year  before. 

The  total  number  packed  this  year  at  Cincinnati  will 
not  he  under  280,000— the  largest  the  number  ever  pack 
cd  in  one  year,  at  that  place. 

Tne  comparison  for  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  for  the 
past  seasons  will  stand  thus,  nearly: 

1843— ’4.  1844— ’5.  1845-’6. 

Cincinnati  240.000  196,000  280.000 

Louisville  68,000  42,000  100,000 


Total  308,000  238,000  380,000 

> m It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  season  is  not  quite 

q fiot  closed,  although  very  nearly. 

Ill  ’ 8 t<)4  It  is  said,  that  other  places  have  not  increased  in  the 

t>L>IS*I 0-2  QiiO  same  proportion, — some  probably  net  at  all.  This  i9  true. 
iuz.juu  gutj  on  (hg  o(i-,er  hand,  it  is  already  known  that  there 
rru.  , r has  been  an  increase  in  some  places.  We  shall  not  guess 

This  list  only  embraces  the  leading  articles  of  pro-  how  the  final  results  of  other  places  will  stand;  but  in 
duce.  A great  number  of  small  articles  are  excluded,  rotor  • - 


and  nearly  all  the  manufactured  articles.  Soap  and 
candles  arc  included,  because  made  from  the  products 
of  animals. — Bujf.  Adv. 

Canal  business  of  Lockport.  Comparative  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  principal  articles  first  cleared  at 
Lockport  during  the  years  1844  and  1845, 


Boards  and  ship  plank 

f.  1,810,189 

1.591,1 14 

Ship  timber 

cubic  ft.  403,832 

257,253 

Ashes 

cks.  812 

974 

Pork 

bbls.  105 

100 

Butter 

lbs  8,566 

17,315 

Wool 

140,919 

156,599 

Flour 

bbls.  127,136 

1 17,702 

Dried  fruit 

lbs.  35,101 

13,603 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

23.S40 

119,178 

Flax  seed 

23,882 

5,491 

Whiskev 

galis.  18.697 

20,895 

Leather 

lbs.  44,133 

66,690 

Furniture 

492,871 

522,887 

Sheetings 

38,870 

36.280 

Sione  and  lime 

26,447.850 

17,503,424 

Total  tons 

44.738 

35.191 

Total  value  as  estimated  $1,066,340 

$882,320 

Total  tolls 

108.413 

113  679 

Comparative  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  arii- 

cles  left  at  Lockport  duting  the  years  1844  and  1845. 

1845. 

1844. 

Pork 

bbls.  150 

483 

Butier 

lbs.  15,376 

19,895 

Hides 

39,013 

Unknown. 

Wheat 

bu-  401  955 

420.090 

Corn 

16  960 

8,194 

Cotton 

lbs.  131,467 

74.581 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

76,560 

8,194 

Whiskey 

galls.  21,116 

15  351 

Leather 

lbs.  11,854 

12.525 

Pig  iron 

93  610 

55,912 

Hardware 

152.886 

152  0.91 

Suit 

bbls.  2,888 

2.988 

Merchandise 

lbs.  2,907,569 

3,483,960 

Mineral  coal 

187,800 

114,531 

Total  tons 

16000 

17.990 

Total  valuation  as  estimated  $815,229 

$908,2 1 1 

By  tins  table  ii  appears  that  the  amount  of  tolls  reoetv- 

ed  at  this  office  in  1845 

is  less  than  1845. 

Tins  arises 

from  tite  fact  that  less 

re-clearing  was  done  here  this 

year  than  last,  while  the 

legitimate  business  of  the  office 

bas  increased  over  any  preceding  year. 

[Lockport  Duihj  Courier. 

Wheat  at  St.  Loui 

— PORK  PACKING  &C 

—From  the 

meanwhile  refer  to  the  following  facts: 

Deficit  last  year  in  62  packing  points  340,730 

Increase  on  last  year,  in  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville 142,000 

These  facts  go  so  far  to  show  that  the  general  result 
will  very  closely  approximate  that  of  1843 — ’4. 


The  Mastodon  Cotton. — Is  said  to  be  attracting 
zreat  attention  at  present  amongst  the  cotton  growers  ot 
the  south.  It  is  said  to  compare  well  with  the  fa- 
mous Sea  Island  cotton,  has  equal  strength  but  is  more 
woolly  and  in  appearance  is  not  quite  so  silky.  It  is  va- 
lued at  16  cents  per  lb. 


‘REPORT  ON  THE  STANDARDS  OF 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  AND  ON  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  YARD  MEASURE.” 

By  J.  H.  Jllexander. 


We  consider  this  to  he  one  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  upon  this  subject  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  suspect  that  it  would  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  any  like  treatise  of  any 
other  country,  whether  as  a specimen  of  research, 
of  exact  science,  or  of  literary  taste. 

Few  persons  in  our  community  have  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  to 
be  al  all  aware  of  either  its  intrinsic  importance  or 
of  the  difficulties  which  surround  it.  Content 
with  knowing  that  three  feet  make  one  yard, 
and  that  “a  pint  is  a pound,”  the  great  bulk  of  com- 
munity attempt  no  further  investigation.  But  let 
the  inquisitive  mind  discern  a glimpse  through  the 
numerous  ramifications  of  which  weight  and  measure 
• , — , , form  the  themes,  and  they  are  found  to  be  full  of 

rapid  sci t;e, nent  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  I nva,  and  that  - t ^ f,  al  pract'ca,  importance.  As  the 

part  ot  the  west  bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  and  ' ...  . . & 1 r 

stream  tributary  thereto,  and  looking  to  St.  Louis  as  a reP?tl  remarks  , 

market,  that  place  must  necessarily  become  a leading  I “The  establishment  of  a system  of  weights  a 
point  in  breadstuff's  as  well  as  iu.minerals,  furs  and  wool. ' measures  belongs  not  merely  to  the  domain  ot  me- 


city of  Providence, 

lor  the  year  ending 

December  31st. 

1st,  qr. 

2d,  qr. 

3d,  qr. 

4th,  qr. 

Flour  . 

bbls. 

3,367 

21,065 

24,380 

27,567 

Cotton 

bales. 

26,170 

11,240 

1,963 

6,687 

Coal 

tons. 

1,945 

17,480 

35,433 

13,180 

Corn 

bush. 

130,246 

227,135 

211,258 

186,652 

Oats 

do. 

12,259 

16,722 

14  687 

5,190 

Rye 

do. 

2,325 

1,390 

1,226 

1,441 

Total- 

—Flour 

bbls. 

76,379 

Cotton 

bales. 

46.060 

Coal 

tons. 

67,638 

Corn 

bush. 

755,294 

Oats 

do. 

48,858 

Rye 

do. 

6,476 

chanical  science,  but  enters  also  into  the  regions  of 
metaphysics  and  the  higher  generalizations  of  his- 
tory. How  we  possess  and  employ  the  abstract  idea 
of  size  and  weight,  whence  it  is  that  this  primitive 
conception  has  come  to  be  applied  with  compara- 
tively such  identity  in  the  successive  generations 
that  have  peopled  our  globe,  and  in  what  manner 
both  the  idea  and  its  application  may  be  harmonized 
with  our  other  physical  perceptions  are,  for  instance, 
topics  of  deep  interest  to  those  who  busy  themselves 
with  investigations  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
constitution  of  our  race;  while  of  daily  reference 
and  use  in  individual  and  social  transactions,  the 
weights  and  measures  of  communities,  separated,  it 
may  be,  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or 
by  still  more  impassable  barriers  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  serve  the  philosophical  historian,  when  he  has 
examined  and  compared  the  derivations  and  combi- 
nations in  the  respective  systems,  the  characters  of 
their  units,  the  adaptation  of  them  to  common  use, 
and  the  means  employed  for  their  exemplification 
and  perpetuation,  as  so  many  indications  of  the  stale 
of  human  society  in  the  respective  places  and  times, 
and  thus  of  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  civiliza- 
tion.” 

Although  the  publication,  fora  copy  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  author,  is  dedicated  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Maryland, — is  the  production  of  a gentle- 
man who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  stale  as  topographical  engineer,  (the  invaluable 
duties  of  which  station  we  hope  soon  to  see  him  re- 
sume, so  as  to  complete  the  survey  which  the  state 
is  now  suffering  for  the  want  of,)  and  although  his 
attention  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  publication 
before  us  was  in  virtue  of  a resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state, — and  although  in  so  far  fulfilling 
this  duty,  he  has  developed  many  curious  and  inter- 
esting facts  in  relation  to  the  state,  thereby  making 
an  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  book  to  Maryland- 
ers particularly,  yet  the  subject  itself  is  more  appro- 
priately national,  than  sectional  in  character,  or 
rather,  we  might  say,  it  is  essentially  scientific  and 
practical , far  beyond  even  national  limitations,  and 
as  such  it  would  be  recognized  under  its  illustra- 
tions. 

The  subject  it  national,  because  to  the  general 
government  the  constitution  has  assigned  the  duty  of 
fixing  and  perpetuating  uniform  standards  of  weights 
and  measures.  Yet,  although,  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  states  of  this  Union  re- 
signed to  congress  this  portion  of  sovereignty  as  well 
as  of  duty,  yet  to  this  day,  how  little  of  that  broad 
duty  has  beeu  performed? 

It  has  been  only  within  the  last  half  dozen  years 
that  each  of  (be  several  states  of  the  Union  has  been 
furnished  with  some  of  the  accurate  and  authentic 
weights  and  measures,  from  this  authority.  Others, 
if  we  mistake  not,  ate  yet  to  be  constructed  and 
supplied.  No  general  report  has  been  made,  as  yet, 
that  we  are  aware  of — no  general  system  adopted. 
The  subject  at  the  earliest  moment  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  who  formed  the  government. — 
General  Washington  repeatedly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  congress  to  the  subject.  In  compliance 
with  a resolution  of  that  body,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whilst  secretary  of  state,  made  an  elaborate  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures.  Sub- 
sequently, when  John  Quincy  Adams  filled  the  same 
station,  he  was  called  upon  and  made  a very  able  re- 
port also  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Alexander  has 
availed  of  both  of  those  documents,  as  well  as  of 
the  results  of  subsequent  devolopements  of  science 
and  research.  The  late  distinguished  Professor 
Hasler,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  govern- 
ment, made,  at  length,  a beginning;  an  excel- 
lent commencement,  and  some  progress  was  effected 
towards  the  object  in  view.  One  of  the  results  of 
that  progress,  was  to  deposite  with  the  government 
of  Maryland  and  with  each  of  the  other  states,  cer- 
tain standard  weights  and  measures,  which  were  in 
future  to  regulate. 

This  consisted  of  but  one  of  each  denomination. 
It  seemed  to  devolve  upon  the  slate  authorities  to 
elaborate  these  standards  sufficiently  forgeneral  pur- 
poses. The  governor  of  this  state  could  hardly  have 
made  a more  judicious  selection  of  a person  with 
whom  to  deposite  these  standards.  The  legislature, 
by  resolution,  directed  the  authorities  of  each  city 
and  county  of  the  slate  to  be  supplied  with  standards 
corresponding  with  those  received  of  the  general 
government,  and  the  topographical  engineer  of  the 
state  was  employed  to  have  them  prepared  and  de- 
livered accordingly  with  appropriate  instructions  for 
their  use,  perpetuation,  and  safe  keeping.  This 
publication,  of  something  over  two  hundred  pages, 
is  a report  in  part  of  his  process  and  progress  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties. 

How  few  there  are  that  rightly  appreciate  such  a 
task?  Marylanders  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  their  government  has  avail- 
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ed  of  the  benefits  of  this  appropriation;  ard  may  be 
equally  proud  too  of  the  manner  in  which  that  ap- 
propriation has  be'en  so  far  improved.  It  is  not  a 
mere  distribution  to  the  counties  of  arbitrary  di- 
mensions for  the  yard , the  bushel,  the  gallon,  and  the 
pound,  without  reference  why  or  wherefore,  but  an 
appropriate  treatise,  initiating  her  citizens  into  the 
arcana  through  which  these  results  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  why  and  how  they  should  be  preserved. 
In  short,  a general  view  is  taken  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  the  people  of  the  state  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  informing  themselves.  How  essential  that 
information  is,  will  be  better  understood  by  exhibi- 
ting tho  subjects  which  comprise  this  treatise. 

Part  1.  “ The  history  of  the  legislation  of  Maryland 

upon  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures .”  Under  this 
title  we  have  a chonological  account  of  all  the 
enactments,  from  the  “bill  for  corn  measure ,”  enact- 
ed in  1637;  and  “Me  act  for  measures  and  weights," 
passed  in  1638,  four  years  only  after  the  settlement 
of  the  colony,  down  to  the  present  period,  wiih  ap 
propriate  explanations.  This  chapter,  also,  contains 
valuable  tabular  statements  of  the  units  of  weights 
and  measures”  of  the  different  denominations,  and 
the  various  enactments  are  afterwards  classified  in 
tabular  form. 

Tobacco  statistics.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
number  of  enactments  in  relation  to  the  dimension 
of  tabacco  hogsheads;  which  said  tobacco  hogsheads 
it  seems  have  been  gradually  growing  in  size  ever 
since  the  year  1658,  until  their  now  present  dimen- 
sion contains  just  about  two  and  a half  the  bulk  of 
the  hogshead  of  that  period.  This  fact  unhinges  all 
our  statistics  of  tobacco.  When  reading  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  state  of  Maryland  exported  so  many 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  a hundred  years  ago  she 
exported  so  many,  we  supposed  we  had  reliable 
data  to  compare  with  the  number  of  hogsheads  ship- 
ped last  year,  when  lo!  it  turns  out  that  a hogshead 
at  one  period  contains  more  than  twice,  nearly  three 
times  as  much  tobacco,  as  at  another  period. 

“ The  act  of  measures ,”  passed  1641,  prescribed  the 
English  Winchester  bushel,  of  which  the  sheriff  of 
each  county  was  to  obtain  and  hand  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  an  accurate  standard. 

“ The  act  of  1661,  concerning  the  settingup  of  a mint 
in  the  province  of  Maryland ,”  prescribed  that  the  sil- 
ver there  coined  should  be  equal  to  English  sterling 
money,  ‘‘and  every  shilling  so  coined  shall  weigh 
above  nine  pence  sterling,”  &c. 

The  process  by  which  the  Spanish  dollar  came  to 
be  rated  in  Maryland,  first  at  six  shillings,  and  sub- 
sequently at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence — the  rea- 
son why  a barrel  of  flour  is  required  to  contain  196 
lbs. — in  short  a great  variety  of  similar  information 
is  given.  The  reason  for  having  and  for  continuing 
the  different  denominations  of  wine,  beer,  and  dry 
measure  gallons — the  troy  and  avoirdupois  pounds, 
the  long  and  short  hundred,  the  neat  and  the  gioss 
ion , Sfc.,  &fc- 

Part  2.  “Of  the  authenticity,  values,  and  relations 
of  the  several  units  of  the  present  system .”  The  me- 
thodical elucidation  of  the  origin  and  relations  of 
the  various  weights  and  measures  now  used  in  this 
country,  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  business  men. 
A wide  scope  of  research  was  required  for  this  task, 
extending  far  back,  and  through  innumerable  rami- 
fications of  science,  revolutions  of  government,  and 
modifications  of  trade,  from  the  first  conquest  of 
Britain,  to  show  the  various  contrivances  by  which 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  those  who  trade,  have 
been  disposed  from  time  to  time  to  evade  the  various 
standards  of  value  and  units  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure, in  the  hope  of  profitting  by  the  imposition. — 
Adulterating  coins,  changing  the  standards  of  dimen- 
sion, reducing  the  standards  of  weight,  are  familiar 
expedients,  which  even  to  our  own  time  and  circles 
have  brought  down  their  innovations.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  the  United  States  gold  coin  was  re- 
duced by  the  addition  of  alloy.  No  better  expe- 
dient could  be  devised  for  preventing  further  and 
future  reductions  from  the  standards  than  the  diffu- 
sion of  general  information  as  to  the  folly,  if  not 
wickedness  of  such  expedients.  If  every  monarch 
must  have  a coin  of  his  own,  an  impress  and  “su- 
perscription” of  his  reign,  spare  us,  at  least,  from 
variations  in  the  unit  of  its  value;  let  us  have  no 
further  attempts  to  make  twenty-five  millions  of 
coin  out  of  the  twenty  now  in  circulation,  by  “making 
every  shilling,  so  coined,  weigh,  alleast,  nine  pence.'' 

But  to  return  to  the  publication.  The  tabular  ex- 
hibits of  the  values  of  liquid  and  of  dry  measures, 
at  different  epochs,  will  be  useful  to  business  men. — 
We  shall  probably  borrow  them  for  our  readers  as 
soon  as  congress  gets  through  with  the  Oregon  de- 
bate and  settles  affairs  with  Mexico,  which  now 
necessarily  leave  us  so  little  room  for  other  topics. 

A brief  examination  of  the  origin  of  the  terms, 
or  appellations,  as  well  as  of  the  dimensions,  and 
laws  respecting  weights,  measures,  and  values  intro- 


duced into  England  from  the  Roman  conquest  down 
to  the  termination  of  our  colonial  relations  with  that 
country  and  of  the  enactments  of  congress  on  the 
subject  since  the  formation  of  our  general  govern- 
ment, together  with  an  abstract  of  the  existing  en- 
actments of  several  authorities,  United  States,  state, 
and  municipal,  makes  this  part  of  the  work,  exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

As  an  illustration  of  the,  we  might  say,  almost 
unsuspected  importance,  of  having  uniform  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  we  will  advert  to  the  sin 
gle  fact,  that  the  belief  is  entertained  by  many  busi- 
ness men,  that  such  a difference  exists  between  the 
dimensions  of  the  gallon  measure*  by  which  import- 
ers of  wine  receive  and  pay  duties  upon  the  article 
of  the  custom  house  in  New  York,  and  the  mea- 
sure by  which  they  afterwards  sell  the  article  to 
the  community,  as  that  the  difference  in  the 
duties  between  that  and  the  practice  at  other  ports, 
amounts  to  a very  handsome  profit  upon  the  impor- 
tation. This  fact  soon  became  known  to  the  astute 
foreign  shippers,  and  hence,  so  is  the  belief,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  wine  now  imported  into  this  coun- 
try arrives  at  the  port  of  New  York.  That  all  this 
is  true,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  asserting.  We 
only  assert  that  such  an  impression  is  entertained, 
and  that  too,  by  business  men.  Whether  true  or 
not,  the  very  existence  of  such  an  impression,  and 
the  belief  that  there  is  room  for  such  a practice,  un- 
der existing  regulations,  or  rather,  want  of  regula- 
tions, is  fraught  with  serious  injury.  Competition 
for  trade  immediately  suggests  that  either  a remedy 
be  resorted  to,  by  securing  uniformity  of  weights, 
measures,  and  regulations,  or,  expedients  will,  of 
course,  be  resorted  to,  to  counteract  the  evasion  from 
“the  plummet  law  of  rectitude.” 

The  apprehension  that  some  such  diversions  ex- 
isted, induced  congress,  two  or  three  different  times 
to  order  investigations.  One  of  those  investigations 
was  conducted  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  whilst  he  filled  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  The  report  which  he 
made  to  congress  in  compliance  with  their  instruc- 
tions, was  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay  apprehen- 
sions. There  was  emphatically  “a  beggarly  account 
of  empty  boxes.”  Of  the  depots  for  the  United 
States  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  many  of 
the  incumbents  appeared  absolutely  ignorant  that 
such  a charge  was  ever  intended  to  be  in  their 
keeping,  very  few  such  standards  were  lo  be  found, 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and  of  fifty 
or  sixty  sent  on  to  be  tested,  hardly  any  two  corres- 
ponded! The  difference  amounted,  if  we  recollect 
right,  to  something  over  five  per  cent.  A subsequent 
investigation,  by  Professor  Hasler,  in  1835,  found 
affairs  but  little  improved. 

If  there  are  officially  ascertained  to  be  such  differ- 
ences between  the  official  standards,  in  charge  of 
government  officers  having  little  or  no  interest  in 
promoting  such  a disparity,  how  much  difference 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  exist  in  the  trading 
communities  throughout  our  wide  spread  land,  go- 
verned, as  we  are,  by  twenty-nine  or  thirty  separate 
sovereignties,  each  legislating  for  its  own  interest, 
and,  in  respect  to  weights  and  measures,  at  least, 
sub  divided  into  municipalities  innumerable. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a moment  that  the  standard 
xoeight,  by  which  the  bushel  of  wheat  is  ascertained, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  should  vary  from  the 
standard  by  which  wheat  is  ascertained  at  Balti- 
more, at  Buffalo,  at  Chicago,  at  New  Orleans,  ever 
so  small  an  amount,  (and  who  can  doubt  that  consi- 
derable variations  do  exist,)  what  an  immense  differ- 
ence it  makes  in  the  aggregates  to  the  growers  of 
the  grain,  as  well  as  to  the  venders,  Jhe  millers,  and 
the  markets. 

We  had  no  idea,  when  commencing  this  notice  of 
the  report  before  us,  of  occnpying  half  the  space 
we  have  already,  and  yet  we  have  not  reached  the 
most  practical,  scientific,  and  useful  chapter  of  its 
contents.  Our  space  is  exhausted  for  the  present, 
though  the  theme  is  not. 
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SENATE. 

January,  27.  Oregon. — The  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Webster  yesterday,  calling  upon  the  president 
for  copies  of  the  correspondence  on  the  Oregon 
question,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  message,  was, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sevier,  laid  over  until  the  day 
after  to-morrow. 


* The  dimensions  of  the  gallon,  on  which  the  duties 
are  paid,  at  New  York,  it  has  been  said,  contain  some- 
thing over  280  cubic  inches,  whilst  the  wine  gallon,  by 
which  the  article  is  subsequently  sold,  contains  less 
than  230  cubic  inches. 


Texas  mails. — The  bill  establishing  post  offices  and 
post  routes  in  Texas  was  taken  up  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  fora  third  reading. 

Increase  of  the  navy. — The  senate  then  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  ten  war  steamers,  &c. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  advocated  the  bill  at  some  length, 
and  took  the  ground  that  the  day  was  not  distant 
when  we  should  find  ourselves  involved  in  a war — 
not  for  Oregon,  perhaps — but  for  our  very  political 
existence.  He  also  advocated  the  increase  now  ask- 
ed for  as  necessary  even  in  a time  of  profound  peace, 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase  of  our  commerce 
and  our  territory. 

Mr.  Benton,  said  he  had  not  made  any  war  speech, 
because  he  had  seen  no  reason  for  doing  so,  much 
less  for  advocating  a war  measure.  He  looked  upon 
the  measure  now  proposed  as  a war  measure,  and  as 
such  he  was  opposed  to  it  in  toto.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  it.  What  is  the  ordinary  appropriation 
for  the  navy?  $6,390,000!  And  this  bill  proposes  to 
add  $5,600,000  lo  that  sum.  Are  we  the  same  peo- 
ple who  lived  six  years  ago?  Was  not  a popular  ad- 
ministration overturned  on  the  very  ground  that  the 
whole  government  ought  to  be  administered  for  $13,- 
000,000  per  annum?  And  were  we  now  prepared  to 
vote  a supply  of  $12,000,000  for  the  navy  alone? — 
And  this  too  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
addition  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  pay  and  sup- 
port of  the  additional  number  of  men  that  will  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Ev- 
erything around  us  indicates  peace.  Mr.  B.  conclu- 
ded by  moving  that  the  bill  be  postponed  until  the 
1st  day  of  May  next. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  said  he  would  never  open  a ledger 
account  between  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  coun- 
try on  one  side,  and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  on 
the  other.  The  senator  who  had  last  spoken  had 
stated  that  an  administration  had  been  overthrown 
because  its  opponents  had  contended  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  administered  for  $13,000,000  per 
annum.  Had  he  forgotten  that  a party  had  been 
overthrown  and  never  since  been  able  to  hold  up  its 
head  because  it  had  refused  its  assent  to  putting  the 
country  in  a complete  state  of  defence?  Mr.  D. 
then  went  on  to  show  that  there  was  sufficient  dan- 
ger of  war  hovering  over  us  to  render  it  expedient 
to  augment  the  defences  of  the  nation — although  he 
conceded  that  the  late  advices  from  England  were 
eminently  peaceful. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  next  spoke  and  in  part 
in  reply  to  the  senator  from  Mo.,  (Mr.  Benton, J and 
from  Me.,  (Mr.  Fairfield,)  the  latter  of  whom  had 
imputed  to  him  more  zeal  than  discretion  for  propo- 
sing ten  war  steamers  in  addition  lo  those  proposed 
in  the  bill  by  pledging  the  public  lands  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  navy.  Mr.  H.  said  that  if  he  had  more 
zeal  than  discretion  upon  this  subject,  he  had  not 
brought  it  forward  without  showing  it  to  the  senator 
from  Maine.  His  zeal  he  confessed  was  often  very 
great,  but  it  was  such  as  God  had  given  him.  He 
did  not  belong  to  that  class  of  men  who  could  smile 
and  smile  aud  murder  while  they  smiled.  Upon  the 
Oregon  question,  Mr.  H.  expressed  the  idea  that 
there  could  be  no  compromise.  This  country  would 
never  consent  to  anything  short  of  54°  40'  and  Eng- 
land would  never  consent  to  that. 

Mr.  Bagby,  next  obtained  the  floor. 

Alter  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  28.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  submit- 
ted a statement  in  relation  to  an  alteration  in  the  law 
so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  supreme  court,  and  to  render  unneces- 
sary an  increase  of  the  number  of  judges  ot  that 
court. 

Mew  Hampshire  indemnity. — The  New  Hampshire 
bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration  previous  to  or- 
dering the  same  to  be  engrossed. 

This  bill  was  read,  and  the  chair  was  about  to  put 
the  question  on  its  passage,  when 

Mr.  Crittenden,  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
senate  to  it.  The  claim  was  not  a large  one,  but  it 
had  been  a long  time  before  congress,  and  he  sup- 
posed that  it  was  expected  it  would  wear  its  way 
through  in  process  of  time  by  a sort  of  attrition.  As 
lie  understood  it,  a lawless  set  of  persons  had  made 
a kind  of  Alsatia  of  some  obscure  nook  in  N.  Hamp- 
shire, where  they  set  up  at  defiance  all  legal  process; 
if  it  came  from  N.  Hampshire  they  belonged  to  Ca- 
nada, and  if  from  Canada  they  belonged  to  New 
Hampshire.  There  was  no  invasion  of  the  soil,  no 
armed  force — toe  constable  and  his  warrant  alone 
were  resisted.  Certainly  this  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
case  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Maryland  and  Delaware  had  their  oyster 
wars,  and  Missouri  her  Mormon  war,  but  these 
stales  never  thought  of  coming  here  to  gel  reimburs- 
ed for  their  expenses. 
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Mr.  Atherton,  replied;  and  was  briefly  answered  by 
Mr.  Phelps. 

Mr.  tVeslcolt , supported  the  claim  on  the  ground 
that  N.  Hampshire  was  a frontier  state. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  bill  was  rejected — ayes  18,  noes  23. 

Increase  of  navy. — The  bill  to  increase  the  navy, 
by  building  ten  ships  of  war,  and  Mr.  H.vmegan's 
amendment,  making  the  number  20,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Bagby,  addressed  the  senate  at  length  against 
the  bill.  It  either  proposed  too  much  or  loo  little. 
If  there  was  to  be  no  necessity  for  such  an  increase 
of  the  navy,  he  would  not  vote  away  such  a large 
sum  of  the  people’s  money.  If  there  was  to  be  a 
necessity,  then  he  would  support  a bill  with  much 
larger  arid  more  adequate  provisions.  But  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  or  would  be  any  necessity  for 
such  an  increase  of  the  navy  as  the  bill  contemplates. 
And  therefore  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  it.  As  to  the 
Oregon  question,  he  should  vote  to  give  to  England 
the  twelve  months  notice,  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
of  1827,  but  should  give  it  his  support  as  a peace 
measure.  He  was  opposed  to  war. 

Mr.  Miller , said  the  provisions  of  the  bill  did  not 
suit  hint.  Pie  was  in  favorof  building  the  small  steam- 
ers, but  not  large  ones.  He  thought  the  former 
would  be  necessary  in  the  matter  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  our  commerce.  The  latter  would  not  be 
needed  in  case  there  should  be  no  war.  And  he  saw 
gratifying  indications  that  there  would  be  none.  An 
editorial  article  in  the  official  organ  of  last  night’s 
date,  wore  a pacific  aspect  and  indicated,  he  was 
glad  to  perceive,  a disposition  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  have  the  difficulty  settled  amicably 
and  without  a resort  to  arms. 

Mr.  Cass,  said  that  no  senator  had  contended  that 
war  was  inevitable. 

Mr.  Harincgan,  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  the  sena- 
tor from  N.  Jersey,  respecting  the  article  in  the  offi- 
cial paper,  “The  Union,”  said  positively  that  said 
article  was  written  without  any  advice  or  suggestion 
from  the  president,  and  more,  that  it  did  not  meet 
bis  approval. 

Without  coming  to  any  decision  upon  the  bill,  the 
senate  went  into  executive  session — and  afterwards 
adjourned. 

January  29.  Mr.  Dix,  presented  a petition  from 
270  citizens  of  western  N York,  asking  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  treaties  with  the  Seneca  Indians. 

Mr.  Webster’s  resolution  introduced  on  the  26th, 
calling  upon  the  executive  for  i ny  further  correspon- 
dence respecting  the  Oregon,  if  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interests,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Increase  of  navy. — The  bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy  came  up  as  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speight,  arose  and  expressed  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.  The  bill  in  its  original  pro- 
visions without  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Hannegan,]  will  require  the  enormous 
outlay  ol  fourteen  millions,  a sum  more  than  double 
any  amount  required  for  the  same  branch  since  the 
last  war,  and  this  too  is  advocated  by  a gentleman 
of  the  party  who  had  boasted  that  six  years  ago 
their  opponents  had  been  overthrown  on  the  ground 
that  the  whole  government  ought  to  be  administered 
for  thirteen  millions  a year.  He  was  shocked  at  a 
proposition  to  thus  increase  the  burthens  of  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  part  of  the  tax  paying  people  of 
the  country,  he  protested  against  this  wild  extrava- 
gance. He  discountenanced  the  idea  that  the  whole 
of  Oregon  is  unquestionably  ours. 

Mr.  Westcott,  said  he  was  in  lavor  of  the  bill  in  its 
general  features,  but  disapproved  of  it  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  had  been  reported. 

After  executive  session, 

The  senate  adjourned,  till  the  2d  February. 

February  2.  Mr.  Davis,  presented  a petition 
from  Americans  of  Oregon,  praying  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  laws,  &c.  over  that  territory. 

Mr.  Dix,  presented  a petition  from  citizens  of  N. 
York,  praying  that  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  may  be  settled  by  negoti- 
ation. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  reported  a bill  in  favor  of  al- 
lowing claims  in  sundry  cases  for  French  spoliations 
prior  to  1800 — staling  that  he  himself  was  opposed 
to  it,  but  was  overruled  by  the  majority  of  Lhe  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bagby,  gave  notice  that  he  would  introduce  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  navy  of  Texas  with  that  of 
the  United  Slates. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  payment  of  claims  due 
to  Texas  from  the  United  States  was  taken  up  for 
consideration,  when  a debate  of  much  length  arose 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Messrs.  Sevier,  Calhoun,  and  Breese  advocated,  and 
Messrs.  Jarnagin,  Evans,  Huntingdon,  Davis,  and 
Pearce  opposed.  Mr.  Evans,  proposed  an  amend 
menl  to  the  bill  striking  out  the  appropriation  of 
$53,000  for  goods  alleged  to  have  been  taken  out  of 


the  custom  house  on  the  Sabine  river,  which  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  23  to  20.  The  bill,  with  the 
remaining  item  of  $19,075  for  arms  taken  from 
Snively’s  regiment,  was  then,  on  Mr.  Sevier's  motion, 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session, 

And  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  [Continued,]  Jan.  22.  Documents. — 
Mr.  Saivtelle,  moved  that  a select  committee  of  five 
members  be  appointed,  with  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  any 
member  of  the  28lh  congress  had  ever  sold  any 
books  which  he  had  received  from  congress. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ky.,  moved  an  amendment,  that 
the  committee  should  examine  generally  into  the 
subject  and  report  what  should  be  done  with  the 
books  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  last  congress, 
and  also  how  documents  should  be  disposed  of  in  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Paine,  of  Alabama,  said  that  no  assertion  was 
more  common  than  that  the  members  of  congress 
received  books  which  they  sokl  and  pocketed  the 
money.  He  desired  to  have  this  charge  investigated, 
and  that  the  house  should  have  reported  to  them  the 
name  of  any  member  who  had  been  guilty  of  so  base 
a practice. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Friday,  Jan.  23.  After  Mr.  Giddings  had  ex- 
pressed some  remarks  in  reference  to  a disposition 
in  certain  quarters  to  deter  him  from  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  by  holding 
him  up  to  general  scorn  in  consequence  especially 
of  his  remarks  in  his  late  speech  on  the  Oregon 
question,  the  subject  of 

The  Florida  contested  election  was  called  up. 

Mr.  Cabell , of  Florida,  arose  and  for  one  hour  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  vindication  of  his  legal  right  to 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Biockenbrough,  (the  contestant,)  was  allowed 
then  to  speak,  setting  forth  his  own  claims  and  pre- 
tensions to  the  seat. 

Mr.  Culver,  of  N.  York,  argued  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Cabell. 

Mr.  Dobbin,  of  N.  C.,  replied. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  moved  the  previous  question. — 
The  house  refused.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  24.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Ga.,  strenu- 
ously defended  the  claim  of  Mr.  Cabell,  as  just  and 
legal,  and  said  he  felt  bound  as  a sworn  juror,  to 
support  his  claim  by  his  vote.  After  a conscientious 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  case,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  sitting  member,  who  had  been  re- 
turned, as  elected,  by  the  governor  of  Florida,  in 
pursuance  to  law,  had  received  a clear  majority  of 
all  the  legal  votes. 

Mr.  Seddon,  of  Va.,  argued  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
contestant’s  election. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Cabell,  requested  Mr.  S.  to  withdraw,  in  order 
to  allow  him  a personal  explanation.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
refused. 

Mr.  Dobbin,  of  N.  C.,  requested  a withdrawal  with 
a promise  to  renew  it,  as  he  wished  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  withdrew  the  motion  and  offered  Mr. 
Dobbin's  amendment  himself,  following  it  up  by  a 
new  motion  for  the  previous  question. 

It  was  contended  that  this  was  not  in  order,  and 
the  speaker  so  decided. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Ala.,  took  an  appeal,  and  argued 
that  he  was  in  order  to  move  the  previous  question, 
to  withdraw  it,  to  offer  an  amendment,  and  then  to 
renew  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  was  not  willing  to  place  the  question 
in  this  light,  and  withdrew  the  amendment,  and  ad- 
hered to  bis  original  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  speaker  sanctioned  the  proceeding,  and  the 
house  rejected  the  previous  question  by  a vole  ol  95 
to  68. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ky.,  then  addressed  the  house,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  N.  Y.,  who  yielded 
for  a moment  to  allow  Mr.  Cabell  to  make  a few  re- 
marks; after  which  the  previous  question  was  sec- 
onded. When  the  main  question  was  seconded. 

Mr.  King,  of  Ga.,  asked  the  house  to  allow  him  to 
ofl'er  a resolution.  The  majority  responded  “no.” 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  on  elections  were 
then  read— the  first  declaring  “ that  John  N.  Cabell 
was  not  entitled  to  a seal  in  this  house.” 

Mr.  Winlhrop,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  which 
were  orJered,  and  the  vote  waS  yeas  1U5  to  nays  80. 

The  second  resolul  ion  was  “that  John  M.  Brock- 
enbrough  was  entitled  to  his  scat.” 

The  yea3  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  vote  was: 
Ayes  99,  noes  85. 


Mr.  Thompson,  rose  upon  the  announcement  of  lhe 
vote,  giving  notice  that  he  should  move  to  reconsider 
the  last  vote  and  then  lhe  first.  ■ His  reasons  for  do- 
ing so  were  e ub or! ied  in  a preamble  setting  forth 
that  Mr.  Cabell  had  desired  more  time, — that  he  had 
expressed  to  the  house  the  opinion  that  he  could 
make  good  his  claim  to  a seat, — and  that  with  more 
time,  he  could  show  the  majority  to  be  in  his  favor; 
for  these  reasons  he  proposed  a continuance  of  the. 
case,  and  to  obtain  it  moved  a reconsideration. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  vote  was: 
Ayes  86,  noes  92. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  moved  that  Mr.  Brocken- 
brough  receive  the  oath  of  office. 

The  oath  was  then  administered,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  26  Oregon. — Mr.  Thomas  B.  King, 
sent  to  the  table  where  it  was  read  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Joint  resoluti  in  concerning  the  Oregon  territory. 

Whereas,  by  the  convention  concln  led  on  the  20th 
day  ot  October,  1813,  between  the  Uniied  Stales  of 
America  .and  tile-king  bf  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  [lie  period  of  ten  years,  and  af- 
terwards indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force 
by  another  convention  of  the  same  parties,  concluded 
tne  6th  day  of  August,  IS27,  it  was  agreed  that  any 
country,  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  or 
Ricky  mountains,  now  commonly  called  the  Oregon 
territory,  should,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and 
creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same, 
be  “free  and  open”  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects 
of  the  two  powers,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  claim 
which  either  of  the  paruas  might  have  to  any  part  of 
said  country;  and  with  this  further  orovision  in  the  2d 
article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  August,  1327, 
that  eitiier  party  might  abrogate  and  annul  said  conven- 
tion on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  mmlis  to  the  other 
contracting  party: 

And  whereas  it  has  r.nw  become  desirable  thit  the 
respective  claims  of  the  Unite  I States  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  definitely  settled,  ami  that  said  territory  may, 
tto  longer  than  need  be,  remain  subject  to  llie  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  divided  allegiance  of  its  American  and 
British  population,  and  of  the  confusion  and  conflict  of 
national  jurisdictions,  dangerous  to  the  cherished  peace 
and  gnnJ  understanding  oi  the  two  countries: 

With  a view,  therefore,  that  steps  he  taken  fir  the 
abrogation  of  t he  said  convention  of  the  6th  August, 
1327,  in  ihe  mode  prescribed  in  its  2d  article,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  governments  of  both  countries  may 
be  the  more  earnestly  and  immediately  directed  to  re- 
newed efforts  for  the  settlement  of  all  their  differences 
and  disputes  in  respect  to  said  territory: 

Be  it  resolved  by  t.lie  senate  and  house,  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  he,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  give  to  the 
British  government  the  nonce  req  tired  by  its  said  2 I ar- 
ticle for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th 
of  August,  1327:  Provided,  however,  Thar,  in  order  to 
afford  ample  time  and  opportu  lity  for  tile  amicable  set- 
tlement and  adjustment  of  all  their  differences  an  1 dis- 
putes in  respect  to  said  territory,  said  notice  ought  not 
to  be  given  lill  after  the  close  of  the  pre  ent  session  of 
congress:  Provided,  further,  Tnat  the  said  n nice  shall 
be  accompanied  with  a proposition  from  this  gover..- 
ment  to  submit  the  claims  of  the  United  Stales  and 
Great  Britain  to  said  territory  to  the  arbitration  of  a per- 
son or  persons  qualified  to  determine  upon  their  respec- 
tive rights  in  and  to  the  same,  whose  decision  shall  be 
binding  upon  both  nations. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  territories  be,  and  is 
hereb/  instructed  to  report  a bill  organizing  a territorial 
government  in  Oregon,  to  go  into  operation  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  notice  aforesaid,  terminating  the  existing 
convention  between  the  two  govern  nents,  unless  the  pre- 
sident, in  his  discretion,  and  by  proclamation,  shall  sus- 
pend die  same,  (which  he  is  authorized  to  do,)  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of 
congress  thereafter:  Provided,  That  at  that  lime  the 
rights  of  the  respective  nations  to  the  territory  in  dispute 
shall  not  have  been  definitely  determined  by  negotiation 
or  arbitration;  and,  further,  that  a copy  of  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolutions  shall  accompany  the  notice  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  herein  provided  fur. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  gave  notice  that  he  should,  when 
the  proposition  came  up,  ask  leave  to  amend  it  as 
follows: 

‘ But  no  proposition  for  arbitration  concerning  the  said 
territory  shall  be  made  by  the  government  of  tne  United 
States  until  it.  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  shall  be  permanently  open  to  lhe  breadstuff's  of 
the  United  States.’’ 

Mr.  Treadway,  gave  notice  that  be  intended  to 
move  the  following  proposition: 

“That  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall,  as  soon 
as  he  may  deem  it  advisable,  consistently  with  our  treaty 
stipulations,  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  lhe  government 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  convention  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  country  on  tho 
northwest  coast  of  America,  west  of  the  Stony  moun* 
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tains,  entered  into  on  the  6th  Aueust,  1827,  shall  in  con- 
formity with  the  second  article  of  the  said  convention, 
be  annulled  and  abrogated  from  and  after  two  years 
from  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  resolution:  Provided 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  restrict  the  president 
from  terminating  said  convention  by  negotiation,  and 
agreeing  to  a boundary  line  between  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  said  territory  at 
any  point  not  south  of  forty-nine  degrees  north  latitude. 

Oregon  notice — The  house  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
Tibbatts  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  In- 
gersoll,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  for 
giving  to  Great  Britain  the  twelve  months  notice  of 
the  termination  of  the  convention  of  the  6th  August, 
1827,  respecting  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
fi  >or,  addressed  the  committee  in  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent speech  in  opposition  to  the  notice  proposed  by 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  Mr.  P.  expressed  his  great  reliance  on 
what  had  been  called  Ihe  American  multiplication 
table  for  solving  this  Oregon  problem,  and  pointed 
out  the  nullity  of  all  Mr.  Polk’s  own  operalions  in 
prosecuting  its  solution  by  that  means.  Mr.  P.  drew 
a comparison  between  queen  Vic’s  activity  in  that 
mode  aad  sir  Robert  Peel’s,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
president,  Mr.  Polk’s,  with  that  of  the  unmitigated 
old  bachelor  his  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Buchanan’s, 
on  the  other. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Saictelle,  of  Maine,  in  a 
very  brief  s'peecli  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Cover,  of  New  York,  next  took  the  floor,  and 
spoke  with  animation  in  support  of  the  notice,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  probability  of  any  war  growing  out 
of  it. 

The  committee  rose  for  want  of  a quorum,  and 

The  house  adjourned  . 

Tuesday,  Jan.  27.  Mr.  George  W.  B.  Towns,  of 
Ga.,  appeared  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Lead  mines. — Mr.  Relf,  from  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands,  to  which  was  referred  the  joint  resolution 
in  relation  to  mineral  lauds,  reported  the  same  with 
an  amendment,  which  was  read  and  concurred  in, 
and  the  resolution  was  then  read  the  third  time, 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

Free  bridge  — By  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Maryland,  from 
the  committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia:  A hill 
to  provide  for  a free  bridge  across  the  eastern  branch 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  Committed. 

Claims  of  the  Cherokees. — By  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson, 
from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  direc  ed  to  re- 
port to  this  house  a detailed  statement  of  the  investment 
and  disbursement  of  the  several  sums  of  money  set  apart 
by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Cherokees,  at  New  Eeliola, 
in  the  year  1835,  and  the  further  sum  of  $1,017,067,  ap- 
propruued  in  the  second  seciion  of  the  act  approved 
June  12,  IS38,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  disposition  which  has 
been  made  of  the  $5,000,000  provided  for  under  the  first 
article  of  ihe  said  treaty;  how  much  of  said  fund  has 
been  permanently  invested,  and  in  what  stocks;  how 
much  had  been  paid  to  individuals,  nnd  to  whom  paid, 
and  on  and  by  whose  account;  by  virtue  of  ivhat  article 
in  ihe  treaiy,  or  under  what  law  has  the  same  been 
done;  and  also  to  exhibit  the  disposition  of  the  $6,000,- 

000  provided  for  in  die  third  article  of  the  supplementary 
treaiy,  and  the  $1,047,767  provided  for  in  die  act  of 
183S,  above  referred  to.  and  how  much  of  said  sums  yet 
remains  undisbursed,  but  distinguishing  in  each  case  the 
article  in  die  treaty  by  virtue  of  which  the  disbursements 
were  made,  and  out  of  what  funds  ihe  claims  arising 
under  the  9th,  13th,  and  16th  articles  have  been  satis- 
fied, respectively. 

The  hill  was  agreed  to. 

Preparations  for  defence ■ — By  Mr.  Haralson,  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs:  A bill  to  authorize 
the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  under  certain 
contingencies  therein  named,  to  accept  the  services 
of  volunteers. 

[The  hiil  au  horizss  the  president  to  resist  any  attempt 
which  may  be  made  by  any  lor  ign  iiaiion  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  any  p . rt  of  the  territory  of  ihe  United 
S ai.es  any  foreign  government,  a<  well  ns  to  main 
tain  ihe  rignis  of  the  United  States  to,  and  to  repel  i. 
vusioij  upon,  the  same,  territory;  and  for  iu.it  purpose  in 
employ  ihe  military  and  nav.l  forces  and  such  portions 

01  tfie  miiiiia  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

In  the  event  of  actual  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  there 
tie  imminent  danger  ol  invasion,  or  ol  hostilities  with  a 
foreign  pov/er,  die  president  is  authorized  io  call  for  and 

accept  ol  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding 

thousands  that  may  offer  their  services  to  serve  six  or 
twelve  months. 

The  volunteers  so  offering  their  services  shall  he  ae 
cepted  in  companies,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  regi- 
menis.  ’Their  officers  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  in  the  states  and  territories  to  which 
they  may  belong. 

Gener  .i  officers  and  general  staff  officers  of  volmi 
teers  to  be  appoin  ed  fry  trie  president  ami  senau  . 

In  the  event  of  either  of  the  contingencies  mentioned 


in  the  bill,  the  president  is  authorized  forthwith  to  com- 
plete all  the  public  armed  vessels,  and  to  purchase  or 
charter,  arm,  and  equip,  such  merchant  vessels  and 
steamboats  ns  may  be  fit  or  easily  converted  into  armed 
vessels,  and  in  such  number  as  lie  may  deem  necessary 
for  ihe  protection  of  (lie  seaboard,  lake  coast,  and  the 
general  defence  of  the  country. 

The  bill  to  continue  in  force  two  years  and  no  longer.] 

Classification  of  the  militia — By  Mr.  Black,  of  S. 
Carolina,  from  the  committee  on  the  militia:  A bill 
to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  national  defence, 
by  organizing  and  classifying  the  militia  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  and  providing  for  calling  them  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Read  and  committed. 

Colony  of  Liberia. — By  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersotl, 
from  ihe  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  on  the  memo 
rial  of  certain  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Easton,  in 
the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  commander  of  a British  man  of  war  to- 
wards ttie  colony  of  Liberia,  on  Ihe  coast  of  Africa, 
and  a«king  congress  to  recognize  the  said  colony  and 
government  of  Liberia  as  a sovereign  and  mdepen 
dent  government.  i he  committee  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  consideration  of  the  subject — 

. 1.  Because  the  application  for  relief  or  protec- 
tion does  not  come  from  the  colony  of  Liberia,  but 
certain  citizens  of  this  country. 

2  Because  it  does  not  appear  that  the  colony  of 
Liberia  is  in  that  state  of  national  power  and  capaci- 
ty, such  as  heretofore  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
authorize  our  government  in  acknowledging  any  fo- 
reign country  as  independent. 

3.  Because  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  be 
tween  ihe  American  and  British  government  proves 
that  the  colony  of  Liberia  is  now  an  object  of  the 
good  will  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales, 
more  available  for  their  protection  than  its  acknow- 
ledgment of  independence. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to 
be  printed. 

Oregon  notice ■ — The  debate  on  giving  notice  to 
Great  Britain  was  resumed  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  (chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  territories,)  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
having  the  preceding  even  ing  moved  for  the  rising  of 
the  committee,  addressed  the  committee  during  his 
allotted  hour  in  support  of  the  expediency  of  giving 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Oregon  convention, 
and  argued  to  show  that  it  would  be  no  just  cause  of 
war,  but  would,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months, 
pul  us  in  exclusive  possession  (according  to  the  trea- 
ty of  Ghent)  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  He  also 
took  the  ground  that  Great  Britain  possessed  no 
rights  on  the  northwest  coast  at  all,  and  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  hold  an  inch  of  territory  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  who 
briefly  ran  over  the  beads  of  a more  extended  speech 
he  meant  to  prepare  for  the  press,  in  opposition  to 
giving  the  notice  proposed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  IV.  W.  Campbell,  from  (lie  sixth  district  of  N. 
York,  next  took  the  floor  in  support  of  the  notice, 
(discussing,  in  a digression,  the  position  and  injuries 
of  the  native  American  parly.) 

The  floor  was  next  obtained  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  In- 
diana,  on  whose  motion  the  committee  rose. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wedne-day,  Jan.  28.  Bank  delinquencies. — Mr. 
Hunt,  moved  to  take  up  for  consideration  his  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  lost  since  1834  by  deposite 
banks  and  delinquent  public  officers.  Objected  to, 
and  not  taken  up. 

Mr.  C J.  Ingersoll,  offered  a proposition  to  termi- 
nate the  debate  on  the  Oregon  resolution  on  Thurs- 
day the  5th  of  February.  Laid  on  the  table. 

Oregon. — The  Oregon  resolution  was  then  taken 
up,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and 

Mr.  Owen,  of  Indiana,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
floor  addressed  the  house  in  an  argument  in  favor  of 
giving  the  notice,  and  claiming  the  whole  of  the  ter 
ritory.  He  went  into  a detailed  statement  of  all  the 
1 .ids  in  relation  to  our  claim,  and  maintained  that 
we  ougtit  to  assert  it  and  make  it  good. 

Mr.  Truman,  ol  Ohio,  follovvecLon  the  same  side, 
and  argued  against  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  and,  alter  defining 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  law-making  and  the 
treaty-making  branches  of  the  government,  respec- 
tively, took  the  ground  that  the  duty  of  giving  the 
notice  to  Great  Britain,  as  provided  for  in  ttie  treaty 
of  1827,  belonged  to  congress  and  ought  not  be  lei l 
to  the  discretion,  or  come  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  pre-ident.  He  vvas.for  giving  the  notice  prompt- 
ly to  Great  Britain.  England  would  as  soon  go  to 
war  with  us  for  claiming  #p  to  the  49th  degree  of 
latitude,  as  she  would  ll  we  claim  to  the  line  of  54° 
40'.  He  spoke  ol  the  propositions  lor  increasing  me 
army  and  navy  already  introduced,  and  said  he 


would  not  vote  for  them  until  it  should  be  ascertain' 
ed  that  such  increase  of  our  forces  would  be  needed. 
He  was  for  giving  the  notice  first. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  next  addressed 
the  committee.  He  said  he  would  go  for  the  w'hole 
of  Oregon  or  none!  He  referred  to  the  eloquent 
speech  of  Mr.  IVinlhrop,  in  his  debate,  and  although 
he  could  not  adopt  his  sentiments,  yet  he  acknow- 
ledged it  was  a very  pretty  thing — a very  pretty 
thing!  He  complimented  Mr.  Mams,  for  his  senti- 
ments on  this  question,  and  alluded  to  Mr.  Pendleton's 
eloquent  speech  and  said  that  that  gentle,  nan.  in  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  fears  of  the  house  had  re- 
counted the  numerous  pos-essions  of  Great  Britain 
and  declared  that  her  drum  beat  ail  roun  I the  globe! 
And  the  gentleman  seemed  almost  to  bear  them! — 
Why,  said  he,  so  eloquent  .ind  thrilling  was  the  gen- 
tleman’s description  of  the  drumming,  I really  thought 
that  l eould  hear  it! 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  Carolina,  obtained  the  floor,  and 
the  committee  rose. 

Several  communications  from  the  departments 
were  laid  before  the  house,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed— after  which,  on  motion  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  29.  Mr.  Emile  La  Sere,  elected 
from  Louisiana  in  place  of  the  hon.  John  Slidell,  re- 
signed, appeared,  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  offered  a proposition  to  termi- 
nate debate  on  the  Oregon  notice  on  Saturday,  7th 
Feb.  next.  Laid  on  the  table  by  yeas  84,  nays  52. 

Oregon  notice. — The  debate  on  the  Oregon  notice 
was  resumed  in  committee,  Mr.  TibbnUs  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  addressed  the  committee  in 
opposition  to  the  proposition  and  dwelt  upon  the  na- 
val power  i nd  preparations  of  England  contrasted 
with  our  defenceless  condition. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Tenn.,  next  spoke,  and  discu  -sed 
the  American  title,  which  he  considered  as  far  from 
being  “clear  and  undisputable”  t j the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Illinois,  (whig)  replied  to  speeches 
made  in  opposition  to  giving  the  notice,  and  ardently 
supported  the  necessity  and  policy  of  insisting  upon 
all  our  rights  to  all  Oregon  with  firmness.  He  also 
set  forth  in  prominence  the  principle  of  “manifest 
destiny”  as  demanding  this  course  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Hoge,  of  III.,  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  com- 
mittee rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  30.  Oregon. — Mr.  Hoge,  of  Illinois, 
replied  to  tne  arguments  of  most  of  those  who  had 
opposed  the  measure,  and  contended  that  it  was  the 
best  and  only  means  of  preserving  peace,  and  bring- 
ing the  Oregon  difficulties  to  a determination. 

Mr.  Wick,  of  Indiana,  followed  on  the  same  side, 
in  a style  of  dry  humor  which  elicited  much  merri- 
ment from  the  committee.  He,  too,  took  up  the  ar- 
guments of  the  gentlemen  who  had  opposed  giving 
the  notice  proposed,  and  on  those  arguments  he  com- 
mented with  much  severity.  At  the  close  he  briefly 
delivered  his  own  views;  which  were,  that  all  the 
measures  necessary  for  assuming  the  control  and  ac- 
tual sovereignty  of  Oregon  should,  at  all  events,  be 
taken;  that  notice  should  precede  them — chiefly, 
however,  because  the  president  bad  recommended  it; 
and  he  avowed  his  opinion  that  this  course  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  war;  but  that  that  formed  no  rea- 
son for  the  least  hesitation  in  pursuing  the  course  we 
deemed  right;  and  further,  that  if  this  congress  should 
refuse  to  do  this,  the  people  would  send  here  a con- 
gress who  would. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  obtained  the  floor. 

Texas  mails. — The  bill  from  the  senate  to  establish 
mail  routes  in  lexas  was  considered  in  committee 
of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Culver,  arose  and  expatiated  upon  the  uncon- 
stitutionally and  monstrosities  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  of  all  proceedings  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  McConnell,  replied;  his  speech  eliciting  much 
merriment. 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  the  bill;  which 
was  then  passed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  31.  After  explanations  from 
Messrs.  Yancey  arid  Bayly,  of  what  they  had  intend- 
ed to  express  by  their  Oregon  speeches. 

Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  asked  the  house  to  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Un- 
ion in  order  to  take  up  a bill  regulating  arid  limit- 
ing the  fees  of  custom  house  officers.  Mr.  McDow- 
ell, of  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  bill 
was  read  amended  and  passed.  [ The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  all  coller.tois  and  naval  officers 
Irom  receiving  any  sum  beyond  the  amount  allowed 
by  law — or  any  sum  beyond  the  amount  allowed  for 
salaries  ] 

Oregon-  The  house  again  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole  upon  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  addressed  live  committee. 
He  commenced  by  defending  John  Quincy  Adams 
from  what  he  regarded  as  the  misrepresentations  of 
Mr.  Bayly,  of  Va. 
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Mr.  Bayly  twice  rose  and  sn 1 that  he  was  both  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  by  the  member  Irom 
Tennessee.  The  chair  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  and  told  the  gentleman  that 
he  should  not  be  moved  by  his  scowls  or  his  threats. 
They  tiad  no  terrors  for  him.  The  gentleman  might 
go  home  and  ta Ik  to  his  slaves.  He  was  not  moved 
when  madmen  stared.  Mr.  J.  continued,  and  next 
denounced  ten  of  ihe  members  from  Virginia,  who 
were  more  conservative  upon  this  question  than  the 
senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives.)  who  had  been 
hurled  from  power  for  his  conservativism.  Mr. 
J.  also  defended  the  line  of  54,  40,  arid  took  the 
same  grounds  as  the  president,  whom  he  defended  at 
length. 

Mr.  Wood , of  N.  Y.,  was  in  favor  of  compromis- 
ing the  question  upon  the  49th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  believed  that  our  title  south  o(  this  line 
was  good.  “Masterly  activity”  and  “masterly  in- 
activity” he  opposed,  believing  that  both  would  lead 
to  war,  he  was  for  peace,  and  believed  that  a renew- 
al of  negotiations  would  result  in  an  honorable 
peace.  Posterity  would  pronounce  a.  doom  upon 
those  who  unnecessarily  plunged  the  country  into  a 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr  VV.  expressed  him- 
self surprised  at  the  course  of  argument  of  some  of 
the  members  upon  this  question.  He  voted  for  Mr. 
Polk,  and  had  great  confidence  in  his  ability  and  in 
his  wish  to  do  right  on  this  subject,  but  it  had  never 
entered  his  head  that  he  came  here  to  represent  Mr. 
Polk.  He  thought  that  he  was  the  representative  of 
his  constituents  and  not  of  the  president. 

The  floor  was  given  to  Mr.  Thompson , of  Miss., 
upon  whose  motion  the  committee  rose. 

Resolutions  were  presented  upon  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  2 Mr.  Dargin  asked  leave  to  in- 
troduce a joint  resolution  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Stutes  of  Amtrica  in  congress  assembled , 
That  me  differences  existing  between  the  government  of 
the  UniteU  Statesiand  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
in  relation  to  the  Oregon  territory,  are  still  the  subject  of 
honorable  negotiation  and  compromise,  and  should  be  so 
adjusted. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  ihe  line  sepa- 
rating tiie  British  provinces  of  Canada  from  the  United 
States  should  lie  extended  due  west  to  the  coast  south  of 
Fraser’s  River,  and  from  ihelice  through  the  centre  of  the 
Straits  ol  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  giving  to  die  Unit- 
ed States  that  puriion  of  the  territory  south,  and  to  ihe 
government  ol  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the  territory 
north  ol  said  line. 

The  resolutions  were  committed  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Tibbatls  asked  leave  to  introduce  a joint  reso- 
lution in  relation  to  Oregon,  whicb  was  read,  as  fol- 
low's: 

Rosulved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  president  of  ihe  United  States  forihwuh  cause 
notice  to  be  given  to  die  government  of  Great  Br  tain 
that  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Briiain  concernii  g the  territory  of  Oregon,  of  the 
sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
signed  at  London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  at  ihe 
expira'ion  of  the  term  of  twelve  months  from  and  after 
the  lime  said  notice  shall  be  given,  conformably  to  the 
second  article  of  said  convention;  and  that  the  presi- 
dent ol  the  United  States  accompany  said  notice  with 
an  assurance  to  the  governrnen  t of  Great  Briiain  of  the 
sincere  desire  which  exists  on  ihe  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Uuiied  States  for  a speedy  and  amicable 
settlement  of  all  disputes  bei  w een  die  two  governments' 
in  relation  to  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  of  the  earnest 
desire  by  which  this  government  is  animated  of  main- 
taining the  peace  ot  die  world,  and  of  consolidating  die 
relations  ol  good  understanding  which  so  happily  exist 
between  the  two  governments. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  president 
of  the  United  Siates  is  hereby  auihorised  to  repel  any 
and  all  aggressions  upon  die  commerce  of  the  Uuiied 
States;  to  resist  any  attempt  which  may  lie  made  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  territo- 
ry claimed  by  die  Uuiied  Slates,  and  to  repel  invasions 
of  ihe  -ame;  and  ior  these  purposes  to  employ  such  por- 
tions of  die  niilina  of  die  United  States  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  and 
third  sections  ot  an  act  entitled  ' an  act  giving  to  the 
president  ol  the  United  States  additional  powers  for  the 
defence  of  the  United  Slates,  in  certain  cases,  against 
invasion,  and  lor  other  purposes,”  approved  the  third  ol 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine;  to  accept  the 
services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding 

thousand,  to  serve  during  the  war,  or  for  any  less 

period,  in  die  manner  provided  ior  by  an  act  entitled 
“an  act  authorising  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  and  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional regiment  of  dragoons  or  mounted  riflemen,’’  ap 
proved  tne  iweniy-lmrd  ol  May,  eighteen  bundled  and 
thiriy— six;  to  employ  the  regular  military  force  ot  the 
United  Siates,  and  to  expand  and  increase  the  same  to 
any  number  not  exceeding  — thousand  men;  to  com- 


plete the  public  armed  vessels  now  authorised  bylaw, 
and  io  equip,  man.  and  employ  in  actual  service  all  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  build,  purchase, 
or  charter,  arm,  equip,  and  man  such  vessels  and  steam- 
boats as  he  shall  deem  necessary  fir  the  purposes  afore- 
said. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  sum  of 

millions  of  dollais  is  hereby  appropriated  and 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates  for  t lie  purpose  of  executing  tile  provisions  afore- 
said; to  provide  for  which  the  secretary  of  iho  treasury 
is  amhori  ed  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Unit- 
ed Siates,  ami  to  cause  certificates  lobe  issued  therefor, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
aforesaid,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-nine. 

The  resolution  was  received,  and  committed  lothe 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Pettit  also  asked  leave  to  submit  a resolution 
in  relation  to  Oregon;  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  j 
the.  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  | 
That  the  president  of  the  Uuiied  Stales  forth wi'h  cause 
nonce  to  be  given  to  the  government  of  Gicat  Britain, 
dial  the  convention  between  the  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Briiain,  concerning  the  territory  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  west  of  the  Stonv  or  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  the  sixth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  i wenty— seven,  signed  at  Lon  ion,  shall  be  ail- ! 
nulled  and  abrogated  twelve  months  after  giving  said  no- 
tice. 

The  resolution  was  received  and  committed  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  slate  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

Mr.  Brown , ot  Virginia,  asked  leave  to  move  a 
resolution  which  it  was  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  die  friendly  relations  now  existing  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Great  Briiain  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing interrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  claims 
of  the  respective  countries  to  the  territory  lying  on  the 
nordiwest  coast  of  America,  west  of  die  Stony  Moun- 
tains; therefore,  with  a view  to  a speedy  and  amicable 
settlement  of  their  diflerences — 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
; the  United  States  of  Ameri  a,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  cause  notice  to 
be  given  to  ihe  gov  rnment  of  Great  Britain,  that  me 
convention  between  the  Unfed  States  and  Great  Britain, 
concerning  the. territory  of  Oregon,  of  the  sixth  of  Au- 
gust, eigii  een  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  signed  at 
London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  die  term  of  tw-elve  mondis  from  and  af'er  said 
notice  shall  be.  given,  conformably  to  the  second  article 
of  the  said  convention  of  die  sixth  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  anil  twenty-seven. 

The  resolution  was  received,  read,  and  referred 
to  (lie  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wmlhrop  from 
Martha  Gray,  of  Boston,  praying  remuneration  as 
the  widow  for  the  services  ol  Captain  Robert  Gray, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  river  and 
who  was  in  the  naval  service  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  to  whom  she  was  married  in  February,  1794. 
The  existing  law  limits  p minus  to  marriages  of  any 
date  before  1st  Jan.,  1794.  She  prays  an  extension 
of  it  in  this  special  case,  and  sets  forth  for  her  late 
husband  also  that  lie.  was  the  first  to  bear  the  flag  of 
our  country  round  the  world. 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pen- 
sions. 

Some  considerable  t i e was  next  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Bnyly,  of  Virginia,  in  explaining  bis  views  arid  re- 
marks on  his  Oregon  speech  as  commented  upon 
criticised  and  exposed  by  Mr.  A Johnson,  of  Twin., 
Mr.  Johnson  replied,  adhering  to  the  justness  of  his 
own  strictures.  Mr.  Bnyly  rejoined.  Mr.  Johnson 
sur  rejoined.  The  duel  subject  of  tli  ■ ir  debate  was 
the  seveiily  with  winch  Mr.  J.  had  reviewed  Mr. 
B’s  opposition  to  giving  the  Oregon  notice  in  con- 
sequence among  others  of,  as  he  alleged  to,  Mr. 
Adams’  having  expressed  himself  iti  its  favor. 

Oregon. — Mr.  Tibbatls  moved  to  terminate  the  Ore- 
gon debate  on  the  9ih  Feb.  His  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  99  to  88. 

The  debate  on  giving  the  notice  was  resumed  in 
committee  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Thompson  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  measure  He  regarded  it  as  one  having 
a tendency  to  remove  the  dangers  which  otherwise 
present  themselves  of  a tendency  to  and  result  in 
war.  For  want  of  a quorum,  the  committee  then 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  3.  Oregon. — Mr.  Jas.  A.  Black,  on 
leave,  introduced  the  following: 

Whereas.  &c.,  [ihe  greater  part  of  tiie  preamble 
we  omiij  so  that  a longer  continuance  of  tiie  above 
recited  provisions  of  the  convention  aforesaid  en- 
dangers those  friendly  relations  which  this  country  de 
sires  to  maintain  with  all  nations,  on  honorable  and  eqni 
table  terms. 

And  whereas  this  government  has  made  repeated  and 
lamiable  tfibrts  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claims  of  belli 
parties  m the  spirit  ol  liberal  compromise,  but  without 
success: 
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With  a view.  dier<  fore,  of  fixing  a limit  beyond  which 
the  final  adjustment  of  ibis  question,  so  es-pniiaf  to  the 
peace  of  die  two  countries,  cannot  be  longer  delayed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  affording  every  possible  i ppor- 
kinity  in  such  final  adjustment,  on  terms  alike  honorable 
and  satisfactory  u>  b ill  panics: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  mid  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  die  president  of  the  United  Stines  be  requested  to 
give  due  notice  of  twelve  months  m the  government  of 
Great  Britain  that,  nfier  the  expiration  of  the  said  term 
ol  notice,  the  United  Stales  of  America  will  annul 
and  abrogate  the  said  convention  of  die  6th  of  August, 
1S27,  so  continuing  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of 
die  convention  of  die  20th  of  October,  1318,  aforesaid. 

The  resolution  was  committed  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the  Union,  and  ordered 
to  ho  printed. 

Oregon,  again — Mr.  Dromgoole,  on  leave,  intro- 
duced a bill  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  convention  of 
Ihe  6th  August,  1827.  It  was  read,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  Vc.  [Wp  nmil  his  preamble.] 

Beit  therefore  enacted.  That  die  said  convention  shall 
he  annul. ed  and  abrogated  at  die  expira'ion  of  twelve 
months  after  the  dale  ot  die  delivery  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  of  the  one  notice  rt  quired  to  he  given. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  Thatt  e president  of  the  United 
Siaies  is  hereby  amhoris  d and  required,  in  such  s detnn 
and  respectful  mode  as  hr:  may  deem  proper,  to  cause 
the  said  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  be  given  in  die 
name  of  die  United  Slates,  one  of  ihe  contracting  par- 
lies.  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  the  oilier  con- 
traeiing  party. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  president  to  complv  herewith  at  as  early  a day 
as  lie  may  think  advisable,  there  be  appropriated  a sum 

not  exceeding dollars,  io  be  used  if  necessary,  and 

to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  not  oiher- 
wisc  appropriated.  But  nothing  in  this  aci  is  iniended 
to  imerlere  wide  die  right  and  discretion  of  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  two  coinraciina  parties  io  renew  or 
pursue  negotiations  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
controversy  respecting  ihe  Oregon  territory. 

The  bill  wu9  also  committed  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  oil  the  state  ol'  the  Union,  and  ordered  to 
j be  printed. 

; The  United  Stales  and  Alexico. — Mr.  Aslimun,  on 
j leave,  moved  t tie  following  resolution: 

Resolved  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
rrquested  to  communicate  io  tiie  house  of  representatives 
any  information  in  his  possession,  not  heretofore  commu- 
, nicated,  which  affects  the  relations  existing  between  die 
i United  Stales  arid  ihe  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  particu- 
I larly  whether  (lie  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or 
| any  part  of  ei'her,  has  been  ordered  to  move  towards 
dial  republic,  and  what  occurrences  have  come  to  the 
kuo"  ledge  of  the  president  to  require  such  a movement: 
Provided.  The  information  can,  in  •- is  opinion,  be  eom- 
mnnicaied  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 

Oregon  notice. — The  house  again  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Un- 
j ion,  (Mr.  Tibbatls  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  Mr. 
i C.  .7.  Ingersoll,  from  the  committee  oil  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Leake , of  Virginia,  first  addressed  the  com- 
mittee in  a speecli  of  much  earnestness  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution  givrtig  notice,  and  in  reply  to  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  the  course 
of  his  state  in  relation  to  that  measure. 

Mr.  Strong,  of  N.  Y.,took  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  and  highly  commended  the  course  of  the 
president,  as  carrying  out  the  pledges  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Ohioj  who 
made  a humorous  and  original  speecli  in  support  of 
our  right  to  Oregon  and  the  whole  continent,  by  Di- 
vine gift,  as  the  theatre  for  the  experiment  of  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  Considering  Great  Britain  as  an 
intruder,  he  dealt  her  many  heavy  blows,  confess- 
ing that  he  was  animated  by  an  old  grudge  personal 
to  himself  and  common  to  his  county,  district,  and 
the  west  generally,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Kentucky,  obtained  the  floor,  and,  on 
his  motion,  the  committee  rose. 

After  the  rising  oi  the  committee — 

Mr.  Co llamer  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  die  United  States  he 
and  In?  is  hereby  requeskd  locominunicaie  to  this  house, 
so  far  as  in  his  opinion  die  public  service  will  permit,  ail 
correspondence  w nidi  has  passed  between  the  govern- 
men!  of  Great  Britain  and  ibis  government,  or  by  or  be- 
tween any  ol  the  officers  of  said  governments,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
since  the  last  annual  message  ol  the  president  to  this 
house. 

Objections  being  made,  a motion  was  made  to 
suspend  the  rulis.  The  rules  were  suspended,  and  a 
motion  was  made  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 
Motion  was  lost,  ayes  62,  lines  94. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S C.,  a-keil  leave  to  present  reso- 
lutions from  the  Memphis  Convention.  Their  re- 
ception was  objected  to,  and  the  bouse  adjourned. 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE. 

January  26th  1846. 

On  the  motion  to  receive  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Allen,  relative  to  the, 

INTERFERENCE  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

Some  extracts  from  this  debate  were  inserted  in 
our  last  number.  The  following  additional  extracts 
are  due  to  the  occasion. 

January  27.  Foreign  interference.  Mr.  Jlllen,  in 
justification  of  his  proceeding  in  having  introduced 
the  resolutions  against  foreign  interference  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  states  of  this  continent,  next  quoted  from  the 
journal  of  the  senate  in  1840,  the  proceedings  en- 
tered into  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  in  relation  to  the 
brig  Enterprise,  the  slave  transport  that  was  driven 
fortuitously  into  a Bahama  port,  and  the  resolutions 
instantly  offered  thereupon  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  That 
series  of  resolutions  was  declaratory  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  interpreted  by  the  gentleman  himself, 
and  which  he  sought  to  have  promulgated  by  the 
action  of  this  body.  How  were  they  received?— 
They  were  met,  with  more  of  courtesy  than  the 
gentleman  has  shown  towards  the  series  which  I 
have  sought  to  introduce.  They  were  not  met  at 
the  threshold  with  any  objection  to  their  reception. 
True  a distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky,  not 
now  in  this  body,  intimated  that  although  he  had  no 
objections  to  them,  yet  he  did  not  exactly  see  the 
necessity  for  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
senate  on  what  he  regarded  as  abstractions.  And 
what  response  did  the  senator  of  South  Carolina 
make?  Mr.  A.  here  read  an  extract  from  the  speech 
Mr.  Calhoun  then  made  appealing  to  the  senate 
to  give  their  sanction  to  his  resolutions,  to  give  their 
countenance  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  re- 
ciprocal favor  and  justice,  to  the  southern  doctrine 
of  right  in  slave  property,  &c.  &e.,  and  referring  to 
the  proud  recollections  of  the  soulh  that  they  had 
never|hcsitated  to  count  -cost  or  danger  whenever 
the-interest  of  any  portion  whatever  of  the  Union 
even  the  most  remote  called  for  defence. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  A.  then  went  on  to  say)  had 
got  his  resolutions  in — resolutions  laying  down  a law 
coextensive  with  Ihe  globe  itself;  stretching  over 
land  and  sea;  applicable  alike  to  every  barbarous 
power  and  every  civilized  nation;  applicable  to  all 
places  and  in  all  time.  He  had  got  these  resolu- 
tions in  with  a view  of  their  being  incorporated  as 
the  American  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
He  had  got  them  in  to  regulate  the  maritime  inter- 
course of  the  universe — to  operate  upon  the  coun- 
cils of  Great  Britain  and  the  decrees  of  Napoleon, 
because  these  extended  only  to  the  commerce  of  the 
belligerent  nations.  But  the  resolutions  were  more 
extensive  than  these  decrees  or  the  orders  in  council; 
and  that  being  so,  when  the  senator  had  got  his  re 
solutions  in,  he  cried  aloud,  “now  that  they  are 
here,  if  you  do  not  pass  them  you  surrender  the 
principle — not  only  the  right,  but  the  principle — and 
therefore  you  must  mark  well  w'hat  you  are  about  ” 
Well,  now,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
not  contented  with  making  that  short  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  running  discussion  on  tiie  intro- 
duction of  the  resolution,  but  he  also  made  an  ela- 
borate speech  on  the  passage  of  the  resolutions. — 
The  resolutions  having  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  who  had  charge  of  the 
subject — though  he  introduced  them  not  as  from  that 
committee,  but  had  them  referred  to  it,  just  as  1 now 
propose  to  do  with  regard  to  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  senate — and  having  undergone  a slight  mo- 
dification, which  went  to  limit  the  extent  of  jurisdic- 
tion, they  were  reported  back  by  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  and  were  passed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Here 
I find  the  vote,  “ayes — Allen,  &.c.  Nays — none.” — 
Now  upon  a point  of  maritime  law — that  law  by 
which  the  British  empire  is  sustained  far  more  than 
by  that  thing  which  is  called  the  British  constitu- 
tion— that  law  which  holds  her  vast  commercial 
system  together — that  maritime  law  extended  ac- 
cording to  our  interpretation  of  it,  was  here  to  be 
enforced  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate. — 
But  it  was  all  harmless  then! — nay,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  so  ardent  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  resolutions,  that  he  took  occasion  to  call  on  all 
other  parts  of  the  Union  to  come  to  their  support, 
claiming  especial  credit  for  the  south — that’s  the 
word — for  having  gone  into  two  wars  upon  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  more  northern  than  southern 
questions. 

Mr.  A.  after  further  vindication  of  his  course 
with  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  himself  as  a precedent 
adduced  also  the  proceedings  and  quoted  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Mallory,  of  December  1st,  1823,  call- 


ing upon  the  president  to  lay  before  the  house  any 
“information  relative  to  the  determination  of  any 
sovereign  or  combination  of  sovereigns  to  assist 
Spain  in  the  subjugation  of  her  colonies,”  &c.,  &c., 
as  farther  authority  and  precedent  for  his  own 
motion.  After  dwelling  briefly  upon  this,  he  also 
referred  to  Mr.  Webster’s  resolution  introduced  in 
the  house  of  representatives  that  an  appropriation 
should  be  made  fo  defray  a mission  to  Greece  as 
farther  precedent  for  the  right  and  propriety  of  in- 
dividual action  of  members  in  reference  to  national 
questions.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  was  not 
even  referred  to  any  committee  but  was  at  once  de 
bated  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  A.  also  quoted  from  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech  then  made,  a passage  in  relation  to  the 
president’s  communications  respecting  both  South 
America  and  Greece,  as  confirmatory  ol  the  pro- 
priety of  his  own  present  movement. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  (continued  Mr.  Allen)  I 
have  referred  to  these  things,  as  I stated  at  the  out- 
set, to  justify  myself  from  the  imputations  cast  upon 
me  of  arrogating  to  myself  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  the  presentation  of  this  resolution.  And 
now  1 will  conclude  by  stating  why  I did  not  do  this 
on  the  instant.  I should  have  done  it  in  that  case 
with  perhaps  more  imprudent  ardor  than  now,  had 
not  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  precluded  debate, 
and,  of  course,  precluded  me  from  the  opportunity 
of  repelling  the  intimations  to  which  1 have  alluded. 
I have  now,  sir,  said  all  that  I deem  necessary  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  President,  I trust  I have  too 
much  self-respect,  too  great  a regard  for  the  subject 
matter  before  the  senate,  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  senator  from  Ohio  in  giving  the  discussion  a 
personsal  direction.  I had  not  the  slightest  idea  in 
the  world,  when  I simply  stated  my  views  in  mere 
detail,  to  which  the  senator  has  adverted,  to  give 
any  offence  by  saying  that  the  senator  had  not  con- 
sulted the  senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  the 
senator  from  Arkansas,  [Mr.  Sevier,]  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee,  and  had  introduced  the 
resolutions  on  his  own  responsibility.  I made  no 
such  insinuations  for  the  purpose  imputed.  I never 
make  them.  What  I have  to  offer,  is  offered  open- 
I)  and  direcl.  The  fact  has  moved  the  senator  most 
profoundly.  I shall  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks 
on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  various  topics  present- 
ed. I must  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  senator 
from  Ohio  has  utterly  failed  in  his  effort.  A chair- 
man of  a committee,  with  subject  matter  contained 
in  the  president’s  message  already  before  them, 
moving  a resolution  on  it  here,  or  getting  a vote  of 
the  senate,  and  Lh us  acting  on  it!  I say  the  question 
is  without  precedent,  because,  l presume,  the  sena- 
tor has  made  a careful  search,  and  has  not  found  an 
analogous  case. 

[Mr.  Calhoun,  next  dissented  to  the  existence  of 
any  analogy  between  the  motion  of  Mr.  Allen  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  introduction  of 
those  of  Mr.  Hannegan,  denying  any  right  to  grant 
away  by  treaty  the  American  claim  to  all  Oregon, 
or  his  own  in  1840  in  relation  to  the  slave  transport 
brig  Enterprise,  or  that  of  Mr.  Mallory  in  1823  m 
reference  to  President  Monroe’s  message,  which  last 
he  was  not  conversant  with  and  which  therefore 
may  have  been  an  accidental  exception  to  the  rule. 
Mr.  C.  after  giving  his  reasons  for  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  any  analogy  between  them  continued.] 

1 will  now  pass  on,  and  make  a few  remarks  on  a 
subject  touched  by  the  senator  from  Michigan. — 
The  senator  justified  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Monroe  in  1823  and  1824.  The  case  was  not  analo- 
gous. I do  not  remember  whether  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  was  removed.  A friend  said  last  evening 
it  had  been.  However,  I presume,  after  so  great  a 
lapse  of  time,  it  will  not  be  considered  any  violation 
of  confidence  to  state  briefly  the  question  which 
led  to  the  declaration.  We  all  remember  the  holy 
alliance  to  overthrow  Bonaparte.  England  refused 
to  join  it,  although  she  acted  with  it.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  time  the  holy  alliance  contemplated  an  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  South  America,  in  or- 
der to  restore  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  her  re- 
volted provinces.  Our  government  received  an  in- 
timation from  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  British  ministry,  a man  of  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  and  talent,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  if  the  American  government  would  back  the 
British  government,  she  would  discountenance  such 
interference.  And  this  general  declaration  had  re- 
ference to  a specific  case,  and  stopped  there.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  a wise  man,  and  had  no  design  of  bur- 
dening the  country  with  a task  which  it  could  not 
perform.  Was  a broader  declaration  claimed  by 
the  genll-iman  then  secretary  of  state?  As  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  it  was  never  brought  for 
ward  for  cabinet  deliberation.  It  has  been  a long 
time  since,  and  1 will  not  be  positive.  1 have  no 


doubt  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made  is  entitled  to  the  paternity.  1 say  so, 
because  out  of  it  grew  the  Panama  convention, 
although  it  was  not  legitimately  an  offspring.  But, 
if  this  declaration  was  right,  the  Panama  conven- 
tion was  no  bad  conception,  and  our  sending  a min- 
ister could  hardly  be  resisted.  It  was  a more  sen- 
sible form  of  carrying  out  a broad  proposition.  But 
Mr.  President,  you  and  all  the  older  senators  know 
what  would  have  been  the  result.  If,  when  we 
were  called  on,  we  had  said  we  would  join  Great 
Britain  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  would  have 
been  prostrate.  I did,  when  the  proposition  first 
came  up,  give  my  consent  to  it;  but,  after  reflection, 
thought  that  it  had  a pernicious  effect  elsewhere,  and 
would  have  it  now.  I made  no  opposition  to  this  in 
consequence  of  a deference  to  Great  Britain  or  the 
other  European  powers,  but  a deference  to  ourselves. 
Our  own  good  sense  should  teach  us  that  we  ought 
not  to  undertake  what  we  cannot  perform.  It  should 
be  so  with  individuals,  and  with  nations.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  resolution,  we  would 
be  called  on  to  interfere  whenever  a European  na- 
tion, right  or  wrong,  should  bring  on  a conflict  of 
arms  between  one  or  another  nation  on  this  conti- 
nent. I would  ask  the  senator  from  Michigan,  where 
is  the  limitation? 

Mr.  Cass.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain? The  principle  for  which  I contend  is  this: 
by  such  a declaration  as  that  conte  n plated  in  the 
resolution,  we  would  merely  place  our  protest  on 
record,  not  being  thereby  bound  to  any  definite 
course,  of  action,  but  being  left  free  to  maintain  neu- 
trality or  actively  engage  in  enforcing  the  principle, 
as  we  might  see  fit. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
wait  for  the  emergency  in  which  we  would  have 
sufficient  interest  to  interfere,  and  sufficient  power  to 
make  that  interference  influential?  Why  make  any 
such  declaration  now?  What  good  purpose  can  it 
serve?  Only  to  show  to  the  men  that  are  to  come 
after  us  that  we  were  wiser  and  more  patriotic  than 
we  feared  they  might  be!  I cannot  for  my  life,  see 
a single  good  "likely  to  result  from  this  measure. — 
Will  it  have  a tendency  to  conciliate  European  pow- 
ers, who,  in  case  of  a collision  with  Great  Britain, 
might  be  friendly  to  us?  or  will  such  a declaration 
prevent  these  great  five  European  powers,  who,  he 
says,  have  the  regulation  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  can  do  their  fiat  in  Europe  trom  attempting  the 
execution  of  any  of  their  schemes?  Will  mere 
vaporing  bravado  have  any  practical  effect?  No. — 
You  must  adopt  a very  different  course  of  policy.— 
You  must  arm,  equip,  fit  out  your  navies,  raise  a 
powerful  revenue,  and  resist  them  by  practical 
measures  if  you  think  proper  to  resist  them.  Will 
not  the  effect  of  such  a declaration  be  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  this  practical  course  of  policy?  Will  it 
not  create  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  England? — 
Will  it  not  militate  against  the  formation  of  alliances 
on  the  part  of  nations  favorably  disposed  towards 
us?  No  good  effects  can  come  from  it.  From  first 
to  last,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  followed  by  un- 
qualified evil  consequences.  In  this  spirit  I resist- 
ed it  on  a former  occasion;  in  this  spirit  I resist  it 
now. 

Mr.  Mien  rose  and  said,  that  as  to  the  precedents 
— so  many  of  which  were  on  record,  but  of  which 
he  had  been  content  to  quote  half  a dozen — they 
still  stood  there  unreplied  to.  The  assertion  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  they  did  not  ap- 
ply in  the  present  case,  was  the  most  extraordinaiy 
way  of  answering  them.  He  did  not  think  it  re- 
quisite to  go  over  all  the  gentleman  said;  but  one 
principle  he  would  notice  which  was  laid  down  by 
him,  and  that  was  in  regard  to  the  confinement  of 
the  powers  of  the  senate  until  committees  should  re- 
port on  matters  referred  to  them.  Now  what  would 
be  the  state  of  the  question  by  the  application  of 
such  a principle  as  that?  That  constitution  required 
the  president  to  communicate  to  congress,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  his  views  of  our  affairs,  in- 
ternal and  external.  If  the  president’s  message 
comprehends  all  those  subjects,  as  it  ought  to  do, 
its  different  portions  are  referred  (as  a matter  of 
course)  to  their  several  respective  committees. — 
What  then?  Why,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  sen- 
ate must  sit  there  dumb  until  it  may  please  the  seve- 
ral committees  to  report.  Tne  senate  loses  its  pow- 
er over  those  subjects,  and  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers is  gagged — all  are  muzzled  by  the  president’s 
message  which  happens  to  allude  accidentally  to 
the  matter.  The  president’s  message  recommend- 
ed appropriations  for  the  army  and  for  the  navy, 
and  that  portion  of  it  is  referred  to  the  committee 
on  military  and  on  naval  affairs;  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  no  sena- 
tor can  originate  a bill,  or  make  a motion  on  the 
subject,  because  that  reference  extracts  out  of 
the  senate  that  principle  of  vitality  giving  it  con- 
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trol  over  the  legislative  field;  it  paralyses  the  sen- 
ate, and,  according  to  his  doctrine  no  member  of 
that  body  could  originate  a motion.  No  where 
else  but  in  the  president’s  message  are  there  to  be 
introduced  great  questions  of  national  interest. — 
Well,  the  question  is  referred,  and  being  referred, 
not  a member  of  that  body  was  to  make  a solitary 
motion,  because  the  matter  is  sent  to  a committee. — 
Now,  suppose  the  senator  himself  should  happen  to 
get  into  power,  and  take  up  every  subject  matter  bis 
imagination  could  suggest  as  possible  for  congress  to 
touch;  that  his  message  came  there  and  was  refer 
red:  why  then,  according  to  him,  not  a man  could 
offer  a resolution  because  the  president’s  message 
had  taken  the  matter  up  already.  There  was  some- 
thing so  monstrous  in  that  doctrine,  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  another  word  on  it.  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn here  arose  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  A. 
had  finished,  but  immediately  gave  way.]  The  sena- 
tor from  S.  Carolina  in  speaking  of  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  message,  had  said  that  it  was 
a specific  case,  and  that  there  was  no  specific  case 
contained  in  the  message  of  Mr.  Polk  To  that  he 
(Mr.  A.)  would  answer,  that  the  president  did  not 
Dame  a specific  case  in  words;  but  there  was  some- 
thing named  in  words  that  came  more  home  to  them 
than  the  case  of  the  South  American  republics;  he 
alluded  to  the  mention  made  of  the  interference  of 
the  British  and  French  governments  to  prevent  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  Stales.  There 
was  a case  of  interference — of  palpable,  political  in 
terference.  Yes,  those  powers  had  endeavored  to 
come  between  us  and  Texas,  and  had  offered  a high 
boon  to  bribe  that  gallant  people;  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  now  under  an  obligation, 
not  to  the  prompt  energy  of  their  government,  but 
to  the  incorruptible  honesty  and  stern  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  Texas  who  had  large  boons  offered 
them  to  become,  r,ot  nominally,  but  substantially  a 
British  province.  Why,  did  not  every  one  see  why 
Great  Britain  and  France  should  wish  to  see  Tex- 
as become  a British  province?  On  the  part  of  these 
powers,  there  was  no  offer  made  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Mexico  and  Texas  to  compromise  their 
difficulties,  nor  that  Texas  should  annex  herself  to 
Mexico;  but  they  did  propose  to  Texas,  that  if  she 
should  stay  out  of  this  Union,  they  would  recognise 
and  sustain  her  independence.  Why?  Because  she 
would  soon  be  on  our  frontier  an  independent  peo- 
ple, who  would  have  to  look  abroad  for  protec- 
tion, and  so  necessarily  put  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France  and  England.  It  was  on  that 
ground  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  said  a declaration  ought  to 
have  been  made  against  the  interference  of  France 
and  England:  and  if  they  had  said  against  it  that 
war  ought  to  have  been  declared,  that  would  have 
been  the  right  and  effective  course.  Those  matters 
were  alluded  to  in  the  president’s  message.  The 
object  of  that  interference  of  France  and  England 
was  to  keep  a member  out  of  the  Union.  There 
would  be  as  much  right  to  reduce  a member  to  go 
out  of  the  Union  as  to  prevent  one  coming  in;  and 
Great  Britrin  and  France  would  have  as  great  a 
right  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  one  of  our  dis- 
contented states  to  leave  the  Union  as  to  prevent 
Texas  from  coming  in.  Well,  there  was  the  sub- 
ject alluded  to  in  the  president’s  message,  in  so 
many  words.  Mexico  and  Texas  were  called  by 
their  names;  and  still  the  gentleman  asked,  where 
was  there  an  allusion  to  a specific  case?  He  (Mr. 
A.)  had  stated  a case  of  Texas.  And  now  he  asked 
to  be  allowed--since  the  discussion  had  spread  out 
further  than  he  wished  it,  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  Mexico,  that  if  the  British  and  French 
governments  being  at  the  bottom  of  that  audacious 
interference,  avowed  it,  that  would  justify  the  resist- 
ance of  our  government.  He  was  not  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  cry  of  war.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  any  effort  should  be  made  to  place  a 
French  prince  on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  or  to  re- 
store Texas  as  a province  of  Mexico,  it  would  be 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
those  results.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  to  strengthen  his  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, look  care  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  goal. 
He  went  all  the  way  to  Patagonia,  whilst  he  (Mr. 
A.)  staid  at  home,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi; 
he  kept  by  our  own  shores,  to  show  that  there  were 
matters  occurring  so  solemn  as  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  president  of  the  United  Strtes — occurrences 
no  less  important  than  the  interference  of  two 
powers  of  the  holy  alliance  with  this  government 
within  a couple  of  years  past.  When  he  said  that 
these  powers  were  both  members  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance, he  did  not  say  England  was  so  ou  paper,  or 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  signed  the  articles  agreed  to 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
1814.  Great  Britain  did  not  sign  it,  neither  did  her 
minister;  but  the  fact  is,  the  only  reason,  as  staled 
by  the  minister,  why  it  was  not  done  was  that  while 


the  other  sovereigns  signed  it  in  person  that  thing 
called  the  British  constitution  required  it  to  be  -ign 
ed  by  a responsible,  minister,  thereby  causing  an 
incongruity  which  alone  prevented  the  signature. — 
But  substantially  for  giving  effect  to  the  project  put 
forward  by  the  holy  alliance,  Great  Britain  was  as 
much  a member  then  and  now  as  the  other  sove- 
reigns; and  France  had  adhered,  afler  the  restora 
lion  of  the  Bourbons,  to  the  principles  of  the  holy 
alliance.  He  (Mr.  A.)  was  not,  then,  mistaken  in 
saying  that  two  members  of  the  holy  alliance 
within  three,  two,  even  one  year,  had  interfered  to 
change  our  political  organization,  and  interfered 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  a state  into  the  Union; 
and  that  upon  the  said  ground  it  was  necessary  to 
check  it.  Now  if  the  gentleman  [Mr.  C.]  wanted 
a case,  let  him  look  at  home.  He  was  not  going  to 
bring  him  (Mr.  A.)  to  Patagonia  all  the  way.  He 
knew  the  strength  of  his  position,  and  he  would  ad- 
here to  it.  These  resolutions  looked  to  that  inter- 
ference, and  when  they  came  to  be  discussed,  they 


republic.  However  that  might  be  they  would  not 
go  to  the  pains  of  preventing  any  such  confedera- 
tions by  showing  the,  white  feather.  When  they 
talked  of  preparation,  they  were  charged  with  a de- 
sire for  war,  as  if  there  existed  upon  the  earth  a 
single  man  who  would  desire  war  so  long  as  it  could 
be  avoided  or  postponed.  He  (Mr.  A.)  would  not 
have  alluded  to  the  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Texas,  but  for  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  lhal  no  specific  case  had  been  named 
in  the  president’s  message,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not 
mention  that  of  the  South  American  republics.  He 
(Mr.  A.)  had  spoken  of  that  of  Texas  as  one  much 
more  nearly  connected  with  their  own  firesides. — 
That  interference  should  cease;  it  must  cease;  and 
they  might  as  well  tell  Europe  calmly  and  mildly  in 
the  form  of  those  resolutions,  at  the  beginning,  as 
by  a declaration  of  war.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe 
could  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
this  continent  as  they  had  done  in  the.  case  of  Tex- 
as and  Mexico.  The  thing  cannot  be  tolerated; 


would  see  who  made  out  the  strongest  case  in  the  I arid  if  this  congress  takes  upon  itself  to  negative 
matter.  Why,  they  saw  that  years  ago,  the  British  ] the  declarations  of  the  president,  and  by  that  nega- 
government  were  charged  to  their  teeth,  by  the  i tion  to  hold  out  an  encouragement  for  Etropean  in- 
senator  from  South  Carolina  himself,  with  interfer-  j terference  in  our  affairs,  the  people  will  send  a con- 


ing in  the  most  outrageous  manner;  and  lie  gave 
that  fact  as  a reason  for  the  hurry  and  expedition 
we  should  exercise  in  the  case  of  Texas,  before 
Great  Britain  interfered.  He  (Mr.  A.)  then  went 
for  Texas  with  all  his  heart,  not  upon  principle  of 
local  advantage;  he  went  for  it  to  gratify  no  preju- 
dice— to  strengthen  no  sectional  interest — but  be- 
cause he  believed  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  toe 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  be 
increased  by  it.  He  again  said  that  they  had  then 
a case  for  their  interference  and  they  allowed  the 
time  to  go  by;  but  there  was  another  time  approach- 
ing which  by  improving  they  might  do  service  The 
executive  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  place  a pro- 


gress that  will  riotdo-it.  This  matter  has  not  sprung 
up  in.  an  hour — it  is  not  to  be  denied  in  an  hour. — 
The  substance  of  this  resolution  must  be  before 
congress  till  it  receive  its  sanction.  Il  is  not  child’s 
play  that  it  can  be  scouted  out  in  this  way.  It  shall 
receive  that  attention  from  me,  . at  least,  which  I be- 
lieve every  feeling  of  patriotism  requires  that  I 
should  bestow  upon  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  senator  supposes  that  1 would 
have  transferred  the  whole  power  on  this  subject  to 
the  commitlee.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reply  to 
that.  Committees  are  but  the  creatures  of  the  se- 
nate. As  to  Texas,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I bad 
any  share  in  the  management  of  that  particular 


test  before  those  foreign  governments  of  France  and  questjotl,  j can  only  say  that  that  declaration  of  Mr. 
England.  Their  mediation  is  no  longer  required;  it  Monroe  had  not  the  weight  of  that  piece  of  paper; 
is  a dangerous  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  resorted  and  a thousand  such  declarations,  in  even  strong- 
to  by  this  government.  When  they  came  to  medi-  ] er  terms,  had  been  made  and  passed  lhe  senate)  ihey 
ate,  they  came  to  assail,  by  cutting  up  this  conti- 1 would  not  have  had  that  weight.  Declarations,  sir, 
nent  in  parcels,  driving  its  inhabitants  here  and  there  ' are  easily  ,nade.  The  affairs  of  nations  are  not  con- 
as  droves  of  hogs.  They  were  at .liberty  to  come  on  tro||ed  by  mere  declarations.  If  a declaration  of 
lawful  business,  in  pursuit  of  their  commercial  traf-  opinion  were  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  course 
fic  to  buy  and  sell  but  they  must  keep  their  dis-  0f  events,  no  nation  would  be  more  prompt  than 


tance.  The  people  of  this  continent  wanted  none  | 
of  their  arbitration — they  would  have  none  of  it. — 
Their  own  differences  they  might  have,  but  they 
called  upon  no  European  sovereign  to  arbitrate. — 
They  commenced  with  mediation  in  this  very  mat- 1 
ter  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  ended  with  an 
open  struggle  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  this  Union.  Now,  of  this  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales  was  satisfied;  he  had  stated  it  wisely, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  further  duty  was  to  lay 
a protest  before  the  cabinets  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  call  an  extraordinary  session  of  congress, 
if  necessary,  and  make  at  once  a declaration  of 
war.  If  he  did  that,  there  would  be  no  more,  they 
would  hear  no  more,  of  balance  of  power  for  a 
century  hence.  But  so  long  as  they  moped  along, 
neutralized  the  affair  embodied  in  the  president’s 
message,  and  proclaimed  by  their  silence  (as  the 
senator  said  his  silence  proclaimed  the  case  of  the 
vessels)  they  disclaimed  what  the  president  said. — 
And  now  he  would  again  say  what  he  had  said 
long  before — that  neither  the  case  of  Texas,  nor 
that  of  Oregon,  had  anything  to  do  with  Great  Bri- 
tain's course  on  the  subject.  She  was  looking  at 
the  structure  of  that  system  which  was  attracting 
to  il  all  the  weary  of  the  world;  whose  example 
was  doing  more  to  overthrow  the  dynasties  of  two 
thousand  years,  than  all  the  armies  that  poured  in- 
to France,  under  the  allied  sovereigns,  could  do 


we.  But  we  must  meet  interference  in  our  affairs  in 
another  way.  We  must  meet  it  as  it  was  met  in  the 
case  of  Texas — decidedly,  boldly,  and  practically. 
We  must  meet  each  particular  case  by  itself,  and 
according  to  its  own  merits,  always  taking  care  to 
assert  our  rights  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  assert 
them.  As  to  general  abstract  declarations  of  that 
kind,  I would  not  give  a farthing  for  a thousand  of 
them.  They  do  more  harm  than  good,  or  rather  no 
good  at  all,  hut  a great  deal  of  harm.  While  up,  I 
wish  to  allude  to  some  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
Michigan.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  news  by  the 
last  steamer  was  as  belligerent  as  he  could  have  an- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  Cass  was  understood  to  say  that  lie  did  not  re- 
gard the  character  of  the  late  news  to  be  such  as 
to  warrant  any  change  in  our  defensive  policy;  but 
the  honorable  senator  was  almost  inaudible  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded:  Such  an  opinion  coming 
from  such  a high  authority,  it  is  proper,  perhaps, 
that  I give  mine.  I have  read  the  articles  in  the 
papers,  and  as  far  as  I am  capable,  I have  endea* 
i vored  to  trace  in  my  mind  the  effects  which  the  final 
change  of  the  ministry  forming  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  are  likely  to  exercise  on  our  affairs.  The  re- 
sult of  the  reflection  is  the  opinion  that  the  change 
in  the  question  is  likely  to  be  highly  propitious. — 
The  few  words  reau  by  the  senator  from  one  of  the 
articles  might  seem  to  bear  against  this  conclusion; 


if  marshalled  and  brought  into  array  against  bul  not  so,  jf  think,  if  taken  inconnexion  with  other 
it.  It  was  that  system,  it  was  the  New  World  artlcles.  The  whole  tone  of  the  English  press, 
that  was  affrighting  the  old;  it  was  the  new  i without  a single  exception,  so  far  as  I have  seen, 
idea  which  emanated  from  the  bosom  of  the  New  j indicates  an  anxious  desire  to  adjust  this  question 
World,  and  flashes  like  the  beneficent  light  of  day,  wjlb  the  United  Slates  in  a peaceful  manner.  But  at 
through  the  night  of  European  tyranny;  proclaiming  I the  same  time  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  that 


to  the  masses  that  they  were  born  to  live  and  be  hap- 
py; not  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  with  masters  i 
booted  and  spurred  to  ride  them  from  the  cradle  to  | 
the  grave.  Those  were  the  questions  which  25  years  1 
of  peace  had  produced  in  the  world,  and  whose] 
agitation  was  enabling  the  people  of  Europe  to  go 
to  work  and' accumulate  great  masses  of  wealth  in 
their  hands,  thereby  making  themselves  felt  in  the 
administration  of  political  power.  It  was  that  un- 
conquerable spirit  which  is  established  and  cherish- 
ed by  our  example  which  was  giving  Great  Britain 
and  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  more  concern 
than  a patch  of  snow  covered  soil  on  the  frontier  of 
Maine,  or  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She 
used  these  as  pretexts;  perhaps  she  would  find  them 
large  enough  to  form  a confederation  against  this 


press  shows  that  Great  Britain  thinks  she  lias  some 
rights  in  Oregon,  and  if  the  United  Slates  under- 
take to  assert  her  exclusive  right  to  the  whole,  with- 
out consulting  her,  the  issue  must  be  an  appeal  to 
arms.  On  ascertaining  the  news  brought  by  the 
“Liberty,”  my  first  impression  was  that  Lord 
John  Russell  could  not  stand,  and  that  conviction  I 
| intimated  to  some  friends.  But  I hardly  anticipated 
j the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Yet  1 must  say  that 
j that  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  with  reinstated 
1 power,  1 regard  as  one  of  the  most  propitious  cir- 
cumstances possible  for  this  country.  There  mu3t 
be  a very  great  change  since  I had  a share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  if  the  British  go- 
vernment be  not  anxious  to  settle  this  difficulty  in 
an  amicable  manner.  My  convictions  are  now 
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Stronger-  much  stronger,  sir — than  they  were,  that  because  that  portion  of  the  president’s  message 
this  question  can  be  honorably  settled  by  negotia-  which  covers  this  whole,  subject,  had  already  been 
lion.  Mr.  President,  if  it  should  not  be  so  settled.  I referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. — 
fear  rpuch  of  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon  us. — Moreover  Mr  C.  views  the  proposition  as  unparlia- 


lnstead  of  engaging  in  these  agitating  discussions  in 
the  front  of  these  indications,  being  a wise  course,  I 
regard  it  as  any  thing  hut  wise.  That  quietness  with 


mentary  and  out  of  order.  The  course  of  “the  de- 
mocratic” party  on  the  Panama  question  was  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  and  conflict  with  it.  Mr.  C. 


which  the  whole  British  press  has  received  the  [ quoted  the  amendment  moved  b\  Mr.  M 'Lane,  of 
president’s  message  appears  to  me  to  set  a proper  j Del.  in  1826,  to  the  resolution  to  pay  a monster  to 
example  to  us.  We  ought  to  receive  the  informa-  : Panama,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  which  amend- 
tion,  I think,  highly  favorable  to  an  honorable  set-  ! merit  look  ground  against  any  entangling  connexion 
tlement  of  this  question;  and  to  none  other  than  an  j or  alliance  whatever  with  any  of  the  other  Ame- 
honorable  settlement  would  I ever  agree — we  ought  j rican  nations  either  to  prevent  “changes  in  their  go- 
to receive  it  in  the  same  spirit.  If  so  received  and  i verriment,  or  interference  or  colonization  of  them 
acted  on.  as  ! have  confidence  it  will  be,  by  the  ex-  by  European  powers.”  The  whole  of  the  now  so- 


ecutive,  I have,  I repeat  stronger  hopes  than  ever 
that  all  will  be  settled  in  an  honorable  and  peaceful 
way. 

Mr.  Cass.  1 have  no  doubt  that  we  may  make  a 
better  arrangement  with  the  Peel  ministry  than  we 
could  have  made  with  a Russell  ministry,  and  for 
the  reason  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  committed 
himself  before  the  world;  hut  1 fear  they  are  all 


called  democratic  parly  voted  in  favor  of  that 
amendment,  and  among  them  were  the  names  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Polk;  the  latter  the  identi- 
cal man  now  in  the  presidential  office.  Mr.  C.  also 
here  read  some  quotations  from  a speech  then  made 
by  one  Mr.  Polk  in  favor  of  that  amendment  of  Mr. 

McLune.  Mr.  Polk’s  remarks  were  as  follows: 
i “We  have  declared  it  as  our  opinion,  by  the  adop 
committed  in  the  same  way.  As  for  the  subdued  I lion  of  the  amendment,  that  our  policy  was  now,  as 
tone  of  the  British  press,  to  which  reference  has  j it  ever  had  been,  to  observe  a strict  neutrality  be 
been  made,  it  only  shows  that  nations  cannot,  any  1 tween  all  belligerent  powers;  that -in  extending  our 
more  than  individuals,  long  keep  at  fever  heat.  If ! commercial  relations  with  foreign  nations,  we  should 
any  one  wants  to  see  abuse  fervid  enough  of  this  | have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  pos 
country,  let  him  look  at  the  Times.  For  myself,  1 sible;’  that  we  should  •preserve  peace,  commerce 
confess  I do  not  see  where  the  point  of  union  be- | and  friendship  with  all  nations,  and  form  entangling 
tween  the  two  countries  exists.  I do  not  see  any  | alliances  with  none;1  that  we  should  not ‘form  any 
practical  offer  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  we  , alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  or  negotiate  respect- 
can  accept,  nor  any  from  us  that  she  can  accept. — ! ing  such  alliance  with  all  or  any  of  the  South  Arne- 
ldo  not  see  how  the  two  nations  are  to  meet.  In  rican  republics;’  nor  should  we  become  parties  with 
all  these  papers  I do  not  find  one  word  that  touches  them,  oreithcr  of  the  >■ , to  any  joint  declaration,  for 
upon  that  difficult  view  of  the  whole  matter.  This  : the  purpose  of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of 
is  not  a mere  question  of  language — .if  phaseology.  ; the  European  powers,  with  their  independence  or 
The  great  question  is  whether  one  or  other,  or  both  form  of  government,’  or  ‘(o  any  compact  for  the 
nations,  are  disposed  to  yield  so  as  to  meet  on  com-  purpose  of  preventing  colonization  ori  the  continent 
mon  ground.  Now,  one  word  more,  if  you  please,  of  America.’  These  are  sentiments,  Mr.  P.  said,  to 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  said  that  a which  he  most  heartily  subscribed.  However 
declaration  is  a mere  piece  of  paper.  Sir,  paper  strong  his  sympathies  might  be  in  favor  of  liberty 
bullets  may  sometimes  be  as  mischievous  as  leaden  and  republican  institutions,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
ones.  I tiave  no  idea,  however,  that  if  you  adopt  world  they  might  m ike  their  appearance,  the  peace, 
this  resolution,  vve  must  go  to  war.  It  is  a protest  the  quiet,  and  prosperity  of  his  euuntry  were  para- 
that  we  do  not  recognise  their  claims  and  principles  mourn,  to  every  other  consideration.” 

-and  why?  That  some  twenty  years  hence  the  j Mr.  Clayton,  after  quoting  the  foregoing  sentences 
world  should  not  get  up  and  say  you  are  bound  by  : of  Mr.  poJk>4  fpeech  1826,  said  he  did  not  inteud 
your  tacit  acquiescence.  It  is  the  practice  of  na-  1 10  coinmil  nlrilself  for  or  against  the  doctrine  avow- 
tions  that  makes  the  to w of  nations;  that  is  certain  j ed  jn  this  resolution,  and  concluded  by  protesting 
m a political  sense.  The  practise  of  yesterday  is  , against  the  ever  recurring  changes  thus  being  mad? 
the  principle  of  to-morrow.  Now  we  ought  to  say  j whal  was  l0  form  the  foundation  of  democratic 
to  England  and  the  world  “we  acknowledge  no  such 
principle.”  We  are  glowing  stronger  every  day. — 

Time  is  dealing  well  L>y  us.  We  do  not  waul,  how- 
ever, to  assume  the  character  of  propagandists,  by 

adopting  this  declaration.  We  all  know  that  this  | Mr.  Wuodbridge , contended  it  was  not  out  of  or- 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  nothing  more  or  less  ■ tier  to  refer  special  matters  to  a committee,  although 
than  a balance  to  maintain  monarchical  iosLitu’. ions  their  general  subject  had  already  been  referred  and 
under  the  guise  of  supporting  a necessary  equality,  j adduced  proofs  Irom  the  journal  in  support  of  his 
Now  ! do  hope  that  we  shall  be  contented  with  our  I view. 

own  good  things,  and  not  practice  a system  of  po-  I Mr.  Simmons  advocated  the  leave, 
litical  propagandism.  It  other  nations  prefer  mo  ..  , , , 

narchical  governments  to  republicanism,  we  have  L Mr  I’r^erred  at  trie  present  juncture  that 

no  right  to  complain  of  their  decision,  however,  I ^ le  nl'Jtiori  should  not  prevail. 

much  they  differ  from  us.  The  woild  is  wide  j Mr.  Breese  arose  and  vindicated  the  motion  of  Mr. 
enough  for  them  arid  for  us.  But  we  do  ask  to  pro-  | Allen  against  the  assertion  of  the  senator  from  South 
lest  against  the  establishment  of  these  monarchical  | Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  that  it  was  without  a pre- 
institutions on  this  continent  by  any  influence,  direct  I cedent.  Mr.  B.  also  vindicated  the  importance  of  j Eons,  in  t lie i r spoliation  of  Mexico,  upon  which  sub- 
or  indirect.  We  say  that  would  be  dangerous  to  our  i the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  against  the  present  jB(d  the  message  of  Mr.  Polk  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
progress,  to  our  peace,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  ! opinions  of  the  senator  and  maintained  that  its  im-  j most  detestable  hypocrisy;  lor,  to  read  his  message, 
area  ol  liberty.  The  honorable  senator  from  South  j parlance  had  been  felt  at  the  time  and  was  felt  ; one  would  think  ihat,  at  this  day,  and  after  the  sei 
Carolina  alluded  to  a great  contest  of  principles  j throughout  the  world.  Talk  of  wanL  of  force  in  a zure  ol  Texas,  the  United  Stales  had  good  grounds 


principle.  It  was  moreover  out  of  order  to  offer 
resolution  to  refer  again  a subject  already  referred  | ; 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRESS  UPON 
THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

From  Ike  Journal  des  Debats. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Polk  belongs  to  a new  school, 
and  Ihat  the  American  democracy,  of  whose  passions 
he  seems  to  be  the  faithful  exponent,  has  given 
itself  up,  since  its  seizure  of  Texas,  to  an  ambition 
which  may  yet  be  fatal  to  it.  This  message  is  with- 
out a precedent,  not  merely  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  (reals  the  Oregon  question  but  for  the  general 
tone  which  characterizes  it.  Until  the  present  time, 
certainly  until  the  time  of  Jackson,  the  messages 
have  been  wont  to  speak  with  caution  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  pre-i  lents  were  men,  who  had 
visited  Europe,  and  who  hail  appreciated  with  their 
own  eyes  the  power  of  the  great  states  of  the  Old 
World.  Iii  these  their  solemn  documents,  prepared 
especially  for  the  multitude,  they  were  wont  to  dis- 
play their  pride  in  their  republican  institutions,  and 
to  make  a pompous  parade  of  the  unequalled  (ihat 
was  the  favorite  word)  prosperity  of  their  country; 
but  they  were  careful  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
be  taken  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  vain 
and  ridiculous  bravado.  They  exhorted  111  - nation, 
in  conformity  wilh  the  farewell  address  of  Washing- 
ton, to  keep  within  their  oyvh  territory,  and  to  seek 
no  other  conquests  than  those  which  they  were 
achieving  with  so  .much  profit,  over  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  domains  ol  Nature.  Q lite  unlike  his  il- 
lustrious predecessors,  Mr.  Polk  places  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  rude  cultivators  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  who  entertain  the  belief  Ihat  Europe  is  no- 
thing but  one  great  mass  of  degraded  beings,  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  monarchical  power,  over 
whom  the  forces  of  the  Union  might  easily  prevail. 
It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  his  imprudent 
language  towards  England. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  power  towards 
which  the  message  assumes  an  arruganl  tone.  France 
is  also  handled  somewhat  roughly,  in  connection 
with  the  Texas  affair.  He  makes  it  a cause  of  re- 
proach, that  France  should  have  desired  the  forma- 
tion of  Texas  into  an  independent  state,  instead  of 
swelling  the  American  confederacy ; and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  is  spoken  of  as  a v ictory  achieved  over 
European  monarchies!  Flu  reminds  France  that  she  has 
been  the  ally  of  the  United  Slates;  that  she  has  an 
interest  in  common  with  that  of  the  Union,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  freedom  of  th.e  seas.  It  is  tiue,  that 
France  is  in  favor  of  maritime  liberty,  but  that  li- 
berty has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Texas. — 
France  has  been  the  powerful,  courageous  and  use- 
ful ally  of  the  Union;  she  has  always  rejoiced  in  the 
increase  of  American  prosperity  and  power.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  sympathise 
with  the  United  Slates  when  they  give  themselves 
up,  for  no  good  cause,  to  a lust  ul  conquest;  or  when, 
by  a course  ol  proceeding,  ever  to  be  condemned, 
they  lake  from  Mexico  one  of  her  fairest  provinces, 
arid  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  in  order  that  they 
may  re-establish  therein,  that  which  the  Mexicans 
had,  themselves,  so  nobly  abolished,  the  inlamous 
institution  of  human  slavery.  Although  France  is 
not  a republic,  she  is  none  the  less  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  She  loves  justice,  and  has  not 
been  able  to  witness  without  a feeling  of  pain,  the 
violation,  by  the  United  Stales,  of  the  laws  of  na- 


which  was  sometime  or  other  to  take  place.  There  j mere  declaration!  There  was  a declaration  made  in 
are  antagonistic  principles  al  work,  which  the  most  J 17/6.  Mr.  B.  would  cordially  support  the  motion 
superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive.  The  : for  leave.  It  was  proper  by  such  declaration  to 
contest  must  come.  Whether  the  present  or  the  prepare  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  nation  for  its  du- 
suceeeding  generation  will  sec  it,  I know  not;  but 
come  that  contest  will.  1 have  no  desire,  let  me 
repeat,  to  go  to  war  for  purposes  of  political  propo- 
gandisrn.  All  1 maintain  is  the  right  to  support  our 
own  institutions,  and  to  ward  off  opposition.  It  is 
in  this  order  of  tilings  that  1 have  alluded  to  facts 
connected  with  the  operations  of  European. powers 
on  this  continent.  1 have  been  actuated  by  no  de- 
sire to  excite  prejudice  against  foreign  governments. 

My  sole  desire  i=,  that  the  American  people  should 
be  fully  awake  to  the  nature  of  their  own  condition, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  all  the  responsibilities  that 
devolve  upon  them,  whatever  difficulties  or  dangers 
may  surround  them.  The  censure  thrown  upon  a 
casual  expression  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  induces  me  to  repeat  it.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  be  prepared  in  heart  as  well  as  in 
arms.  And,  sir,  I do  hope  that  if  war  comes,  it 
will  find  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  prepaied 
in  heart.  Such  preparation  is  the  surest  augury  of 
success. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  next  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate.  Mr.  Clayton  was  opposed  to  the  leave,  and 


duties. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  ques- 
tion was  then  put.  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  tak- 
en, resulted  as  follows: 

YEA^^TMessrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagbv,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Chal- 
mers, Colquiti,  Dickinson,  D.x.  Fairfield,  tl  iiiuegaii, 
Lewis,  Niles,  Pennyhacker,  Semple,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  Wuudbn  Ige,  and  Yulee — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Burro  x,  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Ttiomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Cri  teu- 
deu,  Dav.s,  Evans,  Greene,  Huivi  iiitoir,  J.nniudn, 
Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  McDulii.',  Maidgum,  Mil.er. 
Pearce,  Phelps,  Upharn,  Webster,— 21. 

So  leave  was  granted  to  introduce  the  resolution; 
which  was  then  read,  referred  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Sevier  wished  to  state,  in  explanation  of  his 
not  voting,  that  he  had  paired  oft'  with  a friend, 
otherwise  he  would  have  voted  for  the  reception  of 
the  resolution. 


for  complaint  against  Mexico.  France,  therefore, 
only  acted  in  obedience  to  a noble  inspiration,  when 
she  negotiated  w ith  the  view  ol  putting  an  end  to 
these  encroachments,  which  nothing  cun  justify. — 
France,  in  short,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in 
America,  as  every  where  else,  u would  be  well  that 
there  should  be  a balance  of  power.  Upon  this  last 
point,  Mr.  Folk  assumes  one  posiuon  which  is  quite 
inadmissih.e:  He  is  not  » filing  that  this  system  of 
the  equilibrium  of  states  should  apply  to  America. 
The  new  continent,  according  to  him  leaves  Europe 
to  itself;  and  therefore  Europe  should,  in  like  man- 
ner, abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
America.  But  the  case  is  not  a similar  one,  and 
Mr.  Poik  runs  a parallel  where  there  can  be  none. 
A merica,  he  tells  us,  has  never  sought  to  obtain  ter- 
ritory by  conquest  in  Europe.  Plus  we  can  readily 
beiieve.  This  it  has  never  done,  and  will  not,  loi  a 
long  time  to  come.  On  tiie  other  hand,  Europe  was 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  America,  some  severity 
years  ago,  and  still  preserves  there  possessions  which 
she  has  not  yet  renounced.  We  have  there  Guiana, 
which  we  hope  to  turn  to  good  account,  at  no  very 
distant  day.  England  possesses  there  Canada,  with 
its  vast  dependencies,  Balize,  and  her  portion  of 
Guiana;  Russia  and  Holland  both  have  important 
possessions  on  that  continent.  The  whole  Archipe- 
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lago  of  the  Antilles  belongs  to  Europe.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  are,  therefore,  also  American  powers, 
and  this  is  why  they  have  a right  to  entertain  a de- 
sire to  have  an  equilibrium  among  the  states  of  the 
New  World.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Polk  upon  this  point, 
utterly  without  any  foundation  as  it  is,  would  do  him 
honor,  if  it  had  been  disinterested;  but  he  takes  care 
to  inform  us  expressly  to  the  contrary.  He  is  an 
enemy  to  this  doctrine  of  an  American  equilibrium, 
because  he  wishes,  as  he  shamelessly  declares,  that 
those  American  states  which  desire  to  annex  them- 
selves to  the  Union,  should  have  the  liberty  of  doing 
so.  In  this,  at  least,  he  is  more  frank  than  he  is  in 
his  protestations  of  sympathy  towards  Mexico,  which 
he  has  dared  to  insert  in  another  portion  of  his  mes 
sage;  but  he  is  not  more  honest.  With  the  lack  of 
understanding  which  belongs  to  “European  monar- 
chies,” on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  can  recog- 
nise in  this  doctrine  only  a means  of  seizing,  without 
opposition,  upon  California,  then  upon  Sonora,  then 
upon  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  and  by  degrees 
upon  Mexico  il-elf.  This  is  a policy  most  brutally 
selfi-h,  and  we  venture  to  express  our  strongest  cen- 
sure of  this  pretended  patriotism  of  the  modern 
school  of  the  United  States,  persuaded  as  we  are, 
that  it  is  thus  the  repose  of  the  world  is  disturbed, 
and  that  it  seldom  fails  to  bring  frightful  calamities 
upon  the  country,  in  return  for  some  ephemeral  ad- 
vantages.” 

The  National  thus  replies  to  the  article  in  the 
Journal  lies  Dtbals: 

“The  English  press,  which  is  not  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  moderation  and  decency  of  its 
language  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  is  sur- 
passed, in  violence  and  bitterness,  by  our  ministerial 
papers.  We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  it  is 
do  longer  surprising  that  the  Journal  des  Debats 
speaks  of  an  allied  nation  in  terms  which  even  the 
declared  enemies  of  America  refrain  from.  It  has 
become  the  settled  policy  of  this  organ  of  M.  Gui- 
zot’s, to  slander  and  speak  injuriously,  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  and  the  head  of  that  government. 
The  motive  for  this  systematic  hatred  is,  however, 
very  simple.  The  Union  is  a republic.  Under  the 
favorable  influence  of  democratic  institutions,  the 
prosperity  of  this  happy  country  is  developed  in  a 
manner  truly  wonderful.  The  population  increases; 
credit  is  established;  agriculture  and  industry  are 
improved;  commerce  is  expanded;  the  limits  of  the 
territory  are  extended  every  day;  and  yet  the  Ame- 
rican people  govern  themselves,  and  it  is  to  the  very 
principles  of  its  political  constitution  that  it  owes 
the  unheard  of  progress  which  makes  l'  e U.  States 
an  object  of  admiration  and  envy  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Now  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  this  is  a bad 
example  for  monarchial  Europe,  and  is  it  not  asto- 
nishing that  the  official  and  officious  organs  of  that 
old  regime,  which  neither  secures  the  material  wel- 
fare nor  respects  the  liberty  ol  the  people,  should  be 
terrified,  ami  tear  the  contagion;  from  thence  springs 
the  anger  of  the  Debuts;  a counterfeit  indignation, 
'which  conceals  more  tear  than  real  haired. 

But  even  though  unjust,  passionate,  and  unskilful, 
at  least  one  should  not  lay  himself  open  to  charges 
of  incorrectness  and  error.  It  is  worse  than  a fault, 
ll  is  a blunder,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  this  system.  What  advantage  was  to 
be  gained,  for  example,  by  leaving  the  region  of 
loose  and  general  declamation,  and  entering  the  do- 
main of  fact.  Texas  is  a dangerous  subject  for  M. 
Guizot;  we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  unfortunate 
intervention  of  our  diplomacy  in  this  question 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  lault  of  our  foreign 
policy  of  the  l . enty-nirilh  of  October.  It  would 
have  been  prudent  then  to  have  passed  over  this 
subject.  The  Journal  des  Debuts  did  not  think 
so.  and  you  can  hardly  believe  the  generous  accents 
which  have  been  diawn  from  their  ink-stand,  to 
brand  this  American  republic,.11  which  violates  the 
principles  of  me  laws  ol  nations,  which  abandons 
itself  without  reason  to  the  spirit  of  conquest,  to 
appropriate  to  itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  and  despoil  the  Mexican  nation.” 
This  is  in  truth,  infamous;  and  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  under  such  circumstance,  would  be  “a  pro- 
ceeding to  be  forever  condemned.” 

Unfortunately,  all  this  fine  show  of  viilue  and  ge- 
nerous inspiration  falls  before  a simple  date;  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  had  been  recognised  by  France 
and  England,  before  the  annexation;  consequently 
the  separation  of  this  territory  from  Mexico  was 
consummated  before  the  United  States  accepted  the 
offer  which  the  young  republic  made,  of  uniting  it- 
self to  the  great  American  family.  Consequently, 
if  there  has  been  any  spoliation,  the  reproach  must 
fall  as  much  upon  us  as  upon  the  Union.  What  is 
it,  then,  that  the  Journal  des  Dtbals  wishes  to  prove! 

The  Americans  must  not  deceive  themselves,  and 
in  truth  they  do  not;  they  know  that  the  sympathies 


of  France  are  entirely  with  the  American  alliance. 
We  have  both  of  us  a common  enemy;  this  enemy  is 
England.  There  is  no  need  of  our  designating,  by 
name,  the  defenders  which  this  enemy  has  found 
among  us,  nr  of  explaining  the  secret  of  the  devoted 
support  she  has  met  with  here,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  country.” 

The  Siecle,  an  opposition  journal,  which  has  al- 
ways blamed  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  thus  remarks: 

“The  tone  of  the  message  is  peaceful;  the  secret 
meaning,  which  is  more  than  once  betrayed,  is  for 
war.  Frequent  contradictions  arise  from  this  con- 
trast between  the  expression  and  feeling.  Without 
going  any  farther,  the  president  reproduces  the  cele- 
brated declaration  of  Mr.  Mttnroe,  which  consists 
in  pretending  that  the  United  States  have  an  exelu 
sive  right  to  the  possession  of  N.  America,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  permit  any  European  power  to 
form  settlements  there;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  pro- 
pose expelling,  from  this  vaM  territory , the  Russians 
who  occupy  the  west,  beyond  the  54th  parallel,  nor 
the  English",  who  possess  it  on  the  east,  beyond  the 
49th.  Mr.  Polk  does  not  seem  to  suspect  that  there 
is  any  danger  for  a government  in  thus  manifesting 
that  its  power  is  not  at  the  height  of  its  ambition. 

In  another  part  of  the  message,  the  president, 
making  allusion  to  the  negotiations  which  have  se- 
veral times  taken  place  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  recognizes  that  the  otters  of  compro- 
mise already  made  by  the  United  States,  involved 
the  obligation  to  renew  those  overtures;  at  the  same 
time  he  affirms  that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
negotiating,  and  that  the  United  States  have  the  sole 
right  of  occupying  the  Oregon  territory.  He  does 
not  show  mucii  respect  for  logic,  by  such  a course  of 
argument. 

We  have  treated  the  message  of  the  President  of 
j the  United  States  with  impartiality,  and  we  have  not 
sought  to  disguise  the  unreasonable  character  of 
t some  of  its  expresMons,  which  seem  to  be  addressed 
less  to  any  particular  cabinet  than  to  the  E iropean 
! powers,  and  particularly  to  France  Although  the 
foolish  conduct  of  M.  Guizot,  which  had  all  the  suc- 
cess it  deserved  with  regard  to  Texas,  has  in  some 
| manner  provoked  this  haughty  rebuke,  we  regret 
j that  the  United  States  are  not  more  in  the  habit  of 
distinguishing  France,  at  all  times  so  well  disposed 
I towards  them,  from  her  pusillanimous  government. 
But  we  cannot  forbear  remarking,  with  a simplicity 
how  truly  grand  the  first  magistrate  of  the  American 
republic  renders  his  account  to  his  fellow  citiz  -ns  of 
the  situation  of  their  affairs,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  disdain  which  Mr.  Polk  shows  for  the 
subterfuges  and  trickery  of  the  old  European  diplo- 
macy is  a valuable  lesson,  given  as  it  is  with  the  au- 
thority ol  success,  obtained  by  the  vigor  and  decision 
of  the  policy  which  has  always  acleu  openly.  The 
monarchies  of  our ' continent,  even  constitutional 
monarchies,  will  find  much  food  for  reflection  in' this 
document,  which  is  a striking  and  bold  expression  of 
the  stale  of  feeling  of  this  powerful  democracy, 
which  our  poor  courtiers  sometimes  affect  to  des- 
pise.” 

La  Presse  thus  comments  upon  the  message: 

“ The  message  is  as  clear  as  one  could  wish  with 
regard  to  Oregon;  and  the  words  of  the  president  are 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  English  government.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  in  the  last  session  Sir  Robert 
Peel  publicly  enagaged,  in  the  name  of  the  cabinet, 
not  to  desist  from  the  pretensions  previously  an 
nounced.  One  of  the  two  governments  must  retreat, 
however,  or  the  difference  be  settled  by  force.  But, 
however  bad  affairs  may  look,  we  still  think  they 
will  be  settled  by  negotiation;  each  will  make  some 
concession.  The  American  government  has  never 
been  as  absolute  as  it  now  appears.  These  rights 
which  Mr.  Polk  affirms  to  be  so  clear,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  capable  of  being  contested.  His  predeces- 
sors have  opened  the  way  for  a settlement.  He  will 
yet  return  to  it.  England  was  wrong  not  to  have 
before  accepted  the  arrangement  which  was  propos- 
ed to  her.  She  has,  as  she  has  often  done,  evinced 
too  much  rapacity. 

But  now,  she  will  undoubtedly  prefer  the  compro- 
mise before  refused,  to  a war  which  would  be  disas- 
trous to  both  powers.  The  question  is  besides  now 
put  in  such  terms  that  there  is  no  longer  any  possi- 
ble adjournment,  and  (he  whole  attention  of  both 
countries  must  be  immediately  fixed  upon  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  views  of  the  president  will 
obtain  a considerable  majority  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  senate  will  pronounce  against  the  measures  which 
may  pass  that  body.  In  the  interval  which  will 
elapse  in  consequence  of  this  probable  disagreement, 
England  will  do  well  to  open  a decisive  negotiation, 
if  she  wishes  to  escape  grave  difficulties  m her  fo- 
reign affairs.  This  is  what  is  hoped  in  London  upon 
’change,  and  amongst  the  merchants,  for  although 


tone  of  the  message,  the  rise  of  public  stocks  has  not 
been  paralyzed.” 

The  Constilutionnel  says: 

“It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  unfavorable  reception 
given  to  the  philippics  in  his  official  journal  has 
made  the  president  more  moderate,  with  regaid  to 
the  question  of  Oregon.  After  the  warlike  decla- 
rations of  the  Union,  at  Washington,  after  the  semi- 
official announcements  of  some  of  the  democratic 
journals,  that  the  message  would  contain  an  absolute 
assserlion  of  the  right  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  reject,  at  once,  all  idea  of  compromise,  the 
language  of  Mr.  Polk  seems  singularly  tame  an  I 
softened  down.  The  president,  after  having  enume- 
rated the  previous  negotiations,  and  having  announc- 
ed that  the  otters  of  adjustment  had  all  failed,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  renounce  them,  and  claim  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  contents  himself  with  merely  proposing 
the  annulment  of  the  convention  of  1827;  he  after- 
wards proposes  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
Americans  already  established  in  Oregon.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  desires  to  have  the  negotiation 
conducted  with  England,  he  does  not  say  a single 
word.  Fie  has  not  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
more  or  less  probable  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  arms,  to  terminate  the  difficulty.  So  far  from 
this,  Mr.  Polk  submits,  in  advance,  and  with  wil- 
lingness, to  the  measures,  though  differing  from  his 
own,  which  congress  may  adopt,  to  regulate  the 
question.  He  holds  a very  different  language,  not 
only  from  the  previous  declaralions  of  the  Union, 
but  also  Irom  the,  menacing  and  provoking  tone  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Tyler,  last  year,  on  the  subject  of 
Texas  and  Oregon. 

It  Mr.  Polk  is  obliged  to  lower  his  prelerisions,  in 
regard  to  England,  he  revenges  himself  upon  M. 
Gutzot,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  quite  a noise 
about  nohmg  in  America,andwhoservesasa  breast- 
plate for  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Polk  only  mentions, 
in  passing,  the  intervention  of  England  with  the  af- 
fairs of  1 exas,  but  he  dwells  severely  upon  the  ri- 
diculous and  miserable  part  which  France  played  in 
this  affair;  and,  as  to  the  famous  theory  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Amrrica,  improvised  by  M.  Gui- 
zot, in  order  to  juslily  his  imprudence,  it  excites  the 
bile  of  the  American  president.  It  furnishes  him 
vv i h an  excuse  of  indulging  in  a little  harmless  blus- 
ter, in  piotesting  that  the  Union  ..ill  shrink  from  no 
sacrifice  to  prevent  Europe  from  intermeddling  with 
her  foreign  affairs,  it  is  truly  honorable  for  France 
thus  to  lurnish  a foreign  government  with  a pretext 
lor  useless  bravados.” 

The  Courier  Francois  speaks  of  the  message  as  be- 
ing very  warlike  in  its  language,  but  pacific  in  in- 
tent, that  it  baikr.  loudly,  but  without  anv  inten- 
tion of  biting.  According  to  it,  we  are  to  Jay  at  the 
uoor  of  the  ministry,  and  not  at  that  of  the  country, 
the  reproaches  which  Mr.  Polk  addresses  to  the 
French  public  policy. 

L' Esprit  Public  thinks  that  there  hasnot.  been  as  much 
attention  given  to  the  message  as  its  importance  de- 
serves. It  sees  in  it  a declaration  of  war  in  fact, 
which  will  make  negotiation  a very  difficult  matter, 
and  if  the  senate  shall  be  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
president,  of  which  happily  there  is  some  doubt,  be- 
ioie  a year,  England  and  the  United  States  will  be 
at  war. 

The  Reforme,  a republican  journal,  has  only  eulo- 
giums  and  admiration  of  the  language  and  firmness 
ol  Mr.  Polk.  La  Patrie,  a very  moderate  and  pacific 
journal,  protests  against  the  importance  which  many 
of  the  other  journals  attach  to  the  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  “We  very  much  desire,”  it  says,  “to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  United  States,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Americans,  who  are  styled 
our  natural  allies,  accepted  aur  alliance  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  but  we  were  left  to  extricate  ourselves 
Rom  our  difficulty  when  we  stood  in  need  of  them. 
They  would  do  as  much  again. 

Napoleon  was  obliged  to  force  them  to  adopt  his 
system  of  neutrality  towards  England,  but  for  hav- 
ing so  constrained  them,  we  iiave  had  to  pay  25, QUO, - 
OUG  I rancs.  1 his  is  what  we  have  gamed  by  our 
American  alliance,  li  the  Uniled  Slates  were  at 
war  with  England,  oh!  then  they  would  be  quite  de- 
lighted to  nave  us  for  allies;  but  if  we  should  be  at 
war  with  England,  then  they  would  remain  perfect- 
ly neutral.  Let  us  do  the  same.”  La  Patrie  adds 
that  the  ministry  acted  properly  in  seeking  to  pre* 
serve  the  nationality  ol  Texas,  after  having  recog- 
; nised  its  independence. 

Le  Commerce,  la  Gazelle  de  France,  and  la  Quotidi- 
nine,  opposition  journals,  take  part  with  and  ex- 
| press  their  wisht-s  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  and 
j against  the  English;  and  l’Epoque,  a ministerial  jour- 
I nal,  makes  some  comments  upon  the  message,  which 
are  far  more  moderate  than  those  of  the  Journal  des 
1 Debats. 
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The  Season  January  1846  was  as  mild  and  peasant 
a January  as  we  have  any  recollection  of- — February,  so 
far,  is  equally  agreeable,  and  we  have  now  every  pro- 
mise of  an  early  spring.  True,  prognosticators  of  the 
weather  some  months  since,  predicted  upon  the  numbers 
of  wild  fowls,  the  movements  of  bees,  beavers,  bears,  and 
other  sage  observers  of  the  “signs” — that  we  were  to 
have  an  ■ xceedi  >g  cold  winter  and  late  spring — and 
true  too,  there  are  yet  at  least  three  weeks  of  winter  to 
come,  according  to  calendar; — whether  the  winds,  the 
electric  fluid,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  will  vet 
obey  the  predictions,  we  must  wait  to  ascertain.  We 
may  as  well  have  the  comfort  of  kind  weather  whilst  it 
lasts,  without  borrowing  Double  from  the  future,  and 
therefore  it  is  delightful  to  announce  that  navigation  is 
open  again  in  the  harbors — the  rivers  are  clearing  of  ice, 
the  Ohio  and  Monougahela  are  already  fn  fine  boatable 
order  and  rising — and  the.  bustle  of  an  active  trade  is  every 
where  commencing. 

Ours  is  a fitful  climate,  and  no  mistake.  By  the 
time  the  compositor  sent  in  a proof  of  the  last  paragraph, 
the  weather-cock  was  round— the  scene  had  changed 
from  spring  to  winter  again— snow,  some  inches  deep 
covers  the  earth  and  is  still  falling  rapidly  as  we  go  to 
press. 

Business  circles  Bic); mil’s  Reporter  says — “The 
news  by  the  steamer  Hibernia  has  had  quite  a cheering 
effect  upon  business  and  money  affairs,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  intelligence  is  received  as  Favorable  to  the  contin- 
uation of  amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  as  a consequence  tire  moment  it  was  published, 
stocks  of  every  description  advanced.”  * * * “In 

brief  the  intelligence  bad  a buoyant  and  cheering  influ- 
ence in  all  oui  commercial  affairs.”  * * “The  lead- 

ing Philadelphia  houses  are  already  making  preparations 
for  the  spring  trade.  The  prospect  is  quite  encouraging. 
Our  western  friends”  arc  invited  &c.  * * * ‘The 

Philadelphia  money  market  is  somewhat  easier.  The 
foreign  news  has  had  a good  effect.  The  banks  still  act 
very  cautiously,  and  throw  out  much  good  paper.  Out 
of  doors  the  rates  range  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  ” 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is  endeavoring 
to  “wake  up”  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  be  prepared 
for  an  early  business  this  seasjn  witli  the  western  mer- 
chants. 

The  New  York  Express,  says:  “It  is  truly  surprising 
to  see  the  degree  of  confidence  that  has  been  giv<  n to 
every  description  of  persons  by  the  late  nows  from  Eu- 
rope”— [The  editor  might  have  added. — “And  by  the 
course  taken  by  the  United  States  senate”]  * * * 

“Two  days  has  worked  a change  altogether  incredible. 
All  classes  feel  that  there  is  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  a 
large  and  prosperous  trade.  The  bank  officers  say  con- 
fidently that  money  will  be  sufficiently  plenty  after  the 
1st  of  February.  Real  estate  buyers  bid  more  freely. 
All  classes  anticipate  great  activity,  and  an  increase  of 
spring  trade.  There  never  has  been  a period  when  die 
country  was  so  prosperous  as  it  is  at  present.  The  farm 
ers  have  had  good  crops,  and  produce  is  selling  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  it  did  a year  ago.” 

Flour. — At  New  York  5.37a5,62; — Philadelphia  4 87 
a$5  — Baltimore  4,87. 

The  inspections  at  Baltimore  for  the  last  week,  com- 
prise 17,517  bis.  and  780  half  bis. — and  for  the  mouth  of 
January  88,722  bis. 

Tobacco.  On  the  29. h of  January  the  French  go- 
vernment were  entered  into  contracts  for  the  supply  of 
300,000  kilogrames  of  Kentucky  tobacco,  200.000  kil.  of 
Maryland,  1.880,000  lul.  of  Virginia,  1,400,000  kil.  of 
Kentucky,  and  2,200,000  kil.  of  Maryland.  Tobacco, 
in  this  country,  is  a government  monopoly,  and  these 
large  quantities  are  required  for  sale. 

By  a recent  order  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  her 
majesty’s  treasury,  all  leaf  tobacco  in  an  unmanufactured 
state  may  be  imported  from  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  packages  of  the 
same  weight  in  which  the  same  description  of  tobacco 
can  lie  legally  imported  from  the  places  of  its  growth. — 
They  have  also  authorised  that  the  requisite  alteration 
may  he  made  in  the  law  in  the  next  customs  amendment 
act,  for  to  allow  tobacco,  the  produce  of  Mexico,  Ame 
rica,  South  America,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  bales  containing  80 
lbs.  weight  each,  from  any  place  from  which  it  may  be 
legally  imported  for  home  use.  Their  lordships  have  also 
allowed  tobacco,  die  produce  of  Trinidad,  to  he  import- 
ed into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  packages  of  the  same 
size  as  those  sanctioned  for  tobacco,  the  produce  of 
South  America  and  St.  Domingo. 

L Exchanges. — New  York  on  London  108|; 
l New  York  on  Boston,  New  Orleans,  M mile,  par;  on 
Baltimore  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  St  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Pittsburg,  1;  North  Carolina  1|; 
.Nashville  Indiana  2. 

Pork  Trade.  The  price  of  hogs  in  the  west  has  gra- 
dually declined  since  they  commenced  packing  this 
season.  The  last  Cincinnati  quotations  were  3.44  and 
3.60,  according  to  weight. 

United  States  Treasury. — Receipts  during, the  quar- 
ter ending  3 1st.  December  1845.  $4,998,700 

Expenditures,  same  period  6,703,810  66 

Expenditures,  exceed  receipts  by  $705,110  66 


Treasury  notes.  — Amount  outstanding  on  the  1st. 
February  1846.  $566,814  58 

New  York  custom’ house. — Receipts  for  duties  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  1846.  $1,476,324  76 

Same  “ 1845.  1,687,021  92 


S2 10,697  16 


1845  exceeds  1846  by 

Canadian  move  for  annexation.  We  were  not  a 
littL  amused  a few  days  since  on  meeting  with  the  pro 
ceedings  of  “a  large  and  respectable  meeting”  consisting 
| it  is  stated  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  convened  by 
public  notice  at  Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  inviting  some  of  the  dis- 
tracted’sta  tes  or  territoriesof  their  neighbouring  republic 
to  return  to  allegiance  to  the  royal  government  from  which 
they  had  departed,  and  which  had,  like  the  prodigal  son. 
thereby  involved  themselves  in  all  the  evils  of  democracy 
anarchy  &c.  Resolutions  were  gravely  proposed,  dis- 
cussed, and  adopted,  to  that  effect  and  committees  ap- 
pointed to  further  the  object.  The  meeting  suggests  a 
division  line,  (in  place  of  the  49th  degree  we  presume,) 
which  embraces  all  the  state  of  Neiv  York,  and  east 
thereof,  and  rather  more  territory  than  that  in  the  north 
west — and  thence  running  to  the  Pacific  on  the  parallel 
of  the  42d  degree, — all  north  of  which  boundary,  with  its 
people  shall  hereafter  belong  to  Great  Britain — south 
thereof  to  the  United  Stales.  This  movement  was  got 
up  probably  as  an  ofLet  to  Mr.  McConnell’s  resolutions 
for  annexing  Ireland  to  the  United  Stales. 

Canada.  The  Montreal  Transcript,  speaking  of  the 
arrival  there  of  despatches  from  England  appointing  the 
Earl  of  Cathcart  governor  general  of  Canada,  and  di- 
recting the  immediate  embodiment  of  the  militia,  says: 

“It  is  staled  that  thirteen  thousand  troops  of  the  line, 
including  two  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  have 
been  ordered  immediately  to  this  country.  This  will 
account  for  some  of  the  recent  movements  that  have 
taken  place  ill  the  lower  provinces.’’ 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  questions  the 
correctness  of  the  Transcript’s  statement. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser , which  letter, 
it  is  said,  is  from  an  intelligent  and  respectable  source: 


Hayti  and  St.  Domingo.  Three  vessels  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  Hayiieus,  were  lately  cast  away  near  Port 
au  Platte.  The  Dominicans  took!  possession  of  them, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  them  off— the  other  was 
a total  loss. 

There  have  been  some  affairs  of  posts  and  some  lives 
lost  between  the  contending  parties. 

Iowa. — Proposition  to  become  a state.  A letter  from 
our  friendly  correspondent  at  Iowa  city,  dated  the  22d 
ult.,  says:  “Our  legislature  passed  at  its  recent  session, 
an  act,  calling  a convention  to  frame  a constitution  for 
the  state  of  Iowa.  The  delegates  are  to  he  elected  in  April 
next,  and  meet  in  May  following  to  form  the  constitu- 
tion; in  August  the'eafter,  it  is  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  and  if  adopted,  to  be  submitted  to  congress 
at  the  next  session.  The  convention  consists  of  thirty- 
two  delegates. 

Massachusetts.  Ninth  congressional  district. — 
Ths  eighth  attempt  to  elect  a representative  to  congress, 
made  on  Monday  last,  without  effect. — “No  choice.’’ 

Napoleon  on  a tariff \ commercial  treaty,  and  national 
industry.  “It  was  agreed  to  keep  this  news  secret  at 
London  for  twenty-fmr  hours,  in  order  that  the  courier 
of  the  French  legation  might  announce  it  first  to  his  go- 
vernment. This  fortunate  courier  left  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  October,  and  arrived  at  4 o’clock  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  3d  at  Malmaison.  At  that  moment  the 
three  consuls  were  holding  a government  council.  The 
greatest  excitement  was  produced  by  the  opening  of  the 
despatches;  they  ceased  from  their  labors  and  embraced 
each  other.  The  first  consul  who  willingly  threw  aside 
ail  reserve  with  men  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  evinc- 
ed plainly  the  feelings  which  filled  his  bosom.  So  many 
results  obtained  in  so  short  a time, — order,  victory,  and 
peace  restored  to  France  by  his  genius  and  indefatiga- 
ble persevera -ice  in  two  years,  were  blessings  of  which 
he  might  justly  be  proud.  In  these  effusions  of  mutual 
gratification,  M.  Cambaceres  said  to  him,  “now  that  we 
have  made  a treaty  of  peace  with  England,  we  must 
make  a treaty  of  commerce,  and  remove  all  subjects  of 
dispute  between  the  two  countries.’’  “Not  so  fast,”  an- 
swered the  first  consul  quickly,  “the  political  peace  is 
made;  so  much  the  better,  let  us  enjoy  it.  As  to  a com- 
mercial peace  we  wdl  make  one  if  we  can,  hut  at  no 


“Even  in  Kingston  see  what  we  are  doing.  Contracts!  price  will  I sacrifice  French  industry.  I remember  the 


are  out  lor  making  a large  battery  on  Navy  Point,  an 
other  on  Henry  Point,  a third  in  front  of  Market  Square, 
and  a fourth  on  Murney  Point.  Two  Martelio  towers — 
one  on  Cedar  Island  and  one  on  the  shoal  in  the  harbor, 
are  contracted  for.  Cost  of  the  whole,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  All  the  contracts  are  out,  but  not  one 
was  advertised.  Expected  lobe  out  immediately,  con- 
tracts for  two  land  redoubts,  equal  in  size  to  Fort  Henry. 
'Wehnow  that  war  is  expected  in  Canada,  and  that 
every  preparation  is  made  to  meet  it  at  almost  every 
point.  * * * England  will  destroy  every  port  on  the 
American  seaboard  during  the  course  of  next  summer, 
unless  the  United  Stales  recede,  which  they  wont  do. 
* * * Canada  will  not  fall  without  a struggle,  and  a 

hard  one  too.  We  are  much  more  united  than  we  were, 
and  all  ol  us  hate  the  Yankees — politically  of  course,’’ 
&.C. 

The  Oregon  debate. — Mr.  Martin,  representative 
from  President  Polk’s  district,  was  one  of  the  orators  that 
spoke  yesterday  in  congress  upon  the  resolutions  for  giv- 
ing notice  to  G.  Britain  and  alluded  to  J.  Q,  Adams’  in- 
timations that  in  the  end  Mr.  Polk  would  hack  out. 

Mr.  A.  explained:  his  remarks  were,  that  if  we  pushed 
our  rights  against  England"  as  we  ought,  she  would  yield; 
but  tf  we  did  not,  sooner  than  go  to  war,  Mr.  Polk  would 
be  found  backing  out.” 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  gentleman  was  mistaken.  If 
congress  clothed  President  Polk  with  the  power  he  would 
give  the  notice  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week;  by  small  pox,  at  Bos- 
ton, 5. 

At  Baltimore , 77,  of  which  22  were  under  one  year  of 
age;  10  were  free  colored;  3 slaves;  10  died  of  consump- 
tion and  5 of  small  pox. 

At  Philadelphia,  118,  of  which  44  were  under  one  year 
of  age;  9 were  persons  of  color;  13  died  of  consumption 
and  20  of  small  pox. 

At  St.  Louis,  24,  of  which  2 were  under  one  year;  2 
were  slaves;  5 died  of  consumption. 

Dr.  James  Steuart,  died  at  the  city  of  Baltimore  on 
the  31st  ult.,  in  the  9!st  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  S.  was  born 
at  Annapolis,  in  1755 — was  at  Edinburg,  a student  of 
the  Medical  University,  when  the  American  revolution 
commenced,  and  had  many  a manly  contest  with  his 
fellow  students,  its  behalf  ol  the  American  c use,  whilst 
detained  there.  In  the  year  1780  he  succeeded,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  reach  his  native  city,  and  the  last 
time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  gentleman, 
he  recurred  to  the  cordial  reception  with  which  he  was 
greeted,  as  if  it  had  occurred  hut  the  day  before.  H’s 
services  as  a physician  were  at  once  in  requsitton  for  the 
American  army.  Pie  located  in  “Baltimore  town”  in 
the  year  1792,  and  shared  largely  in  its  prosperity,  wit 
nesting  a community  then  of  some  fifteen  thousand,  ex- 
panding into  a population  of  over  a hundred  thousand  — 
During  the  war  of  1812-4,  though  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  was  in  the  front  of  danger,  encouraging  and  ani- 
mating his  countrymen.  The  battle  of  North  Point  was 
fought  almost  on  one  of  the  Doctor’s  farms.  In  social 
life,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  within  his  circle.  Tender, 
affectionate,  unostentatious,  warm  hearted — in  short,  an 
old  school  Maryland  gentleman. 


misery  of  1786.”  ” 


[ Thiers’  History  of  France. 


Naval.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland  sailed  from 
Nantasket  Ronds  on  Tuesday  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  stares  that  the  U.  S.  razee  ship 
Independence, .has  been  ordered  to  he  fitted  out  for  the  . 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  the  flag  ship  of  Commodore  Perry, 
who  is  to  relieve  Commodore  Cornier  on  that  station. 

Lieutenants  Lockwood,  James  II.  Rowan,  Boggs,  and 
North  have  been  ordered  to  the  frigate  Potomac.  Dr. 
Dillard  has  also  been  appointed  flag  surgeon  of  the 
squadron. 

The  U.  S.  store  ship  Southampton,  Lieut.  H.  W.  Mor- 
ris, commanding,  was  at  Port  Praya,  Cape  de  Yerde 
Islands,  on  the  18th  of  December.  Her  officers  ana 
crow,  as  also  those  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  Jamestown,  before 
mentioned  as  at  that  place,  were  all  well 

The  U.  S.  sloops-of-war  Marion  and  Yorklown  were 
absent  on  a cruise  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  New  York  Courier  says:  “We  understand  that 
orders  have  been  received  within  a few  days  in  this  city 
from  Washington,  to  raise  as  many  recruits  for  the  na- 
val service  as  possible, — within  the  limits,  of  course,  es- 
tablished by  existing  laws.” 

The  Gulf  Squadron,  consisted  a few  days  since  of  the 
three  sloops  ol  war,  Falmouth,  John  Adams,  and  St. 
Marys,  22  guns  each;  the  brigs  Porpoise  of  12.  Somers 
10,  and  Lawrence  10  carronades,  and  the  steamer  Mis- 
sissippi of8  64’sand  2 120’s. 

The  frigates  Cumberland,  Potomac,  and  United  Stales, 
each  52  guns,  have  sailed,  and  by  this  lime  probably 
joined  the  squadron.  The  Independence  74,  is  ordered 
on,  under  command  of  Commodore  Perry,  who  is  to 
relieve  Commodore  Conner,  and  take  command  of  the 
squadron.  The  force  will  comprise  338  guns,  and  about 
3000  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

Pacific  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  naval  force  now  sup- 
posed to  be  concentrated  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico, 
consists  of  the  frigate  Savannah  52  guns,  and  the  sloops 
of  war  Portsmouth,  Levant,  IVarren,  and  Cyane.  21  each. 
The  Constitution,  of  50,  and  the  Congress,  of  52,  are  on 
their  way  to  join  this  squadron.  This  will  increase  the 
force  there  to  about  2«  guns,  and  2240  officers  and  men. 

Adding  to  those  naval  forces,  “the  army  of  occupa- 
tion,” represented  to  amount  to  about  4000  officers  and 
men,  and  we  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly  10,000  men 
at  arms  demonstrating  upon  Mexico. 

A Planet,  new  to  our  Astronomers,  though  probably 
itself  as  old  in  fact  as  some  of  the  rest  of  the  planets,  was 
discovered  on  the  Srh  December  1845,  by  Professor 
Hencke,  of  Driessen,  in  Saxony.  With  the  politeness 
which  belongs  to  a true  son  of  science,  the  discoverer 
left  the  name  of  the  stranger  to  be  determined  by  his 
friend,  Professor  Enke,  who  has  named  it  Astrcea, — 
(Goddess  of  Justice.)  thus  completing  the  list  of  select 
celestial  goddesses.  We  have  now  Venus,  Vesta,  Astroea, 
Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Diana,  all  except  Venus,  dis- 
covered within  our  own  recollection.  Astroea  makes  its 
revolutions  round ^the  sun  in  1565  days.  Its  distance 
from  that  body,  250,000.000  miles;  its  orbit  is  therefore 
between  those  of  Vesta  and  Juno.  It  is  fervently  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  Goddess  thus  at  last  immoralized  upon  our 
planet,  may  shed  the  influence  of  her  name  upon  the  in- 
habitants—sadly  in  want  as  they  long  have  been  of 
such. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  PEACE  OR  WAR? 


Just  as  our  last  number  was  deposited  in  the  post 
office,  the  magnetic  telegraph  brought  information 
that  the  president  had  communicated  to  the  house  of 
representatives  the  correspondence,  called  for  by 
both  houses,  which  hail  taken  place  with  the  British 
authorities  since  the  annua!  message  was  delivered 
to  congress. 

The  tenor  of  that  correspondence  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  increasing  the  apprehension  of  a war 
with  England.  The  differences,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  were  assuming  a graver  aspect,  and  by 
this  correspondence,  arbilialion,  the  expedient  relied 
upon  by  many  as  likely  at  last  to  be  effective  in  ad- 
justing those  difficulties,  was  now  rejected,  and  re- 
jected In  such  terms  as  to  preclude  any  further  at- 
tempts in  that  direction.  It  was  first  rejected  upon 
the  ground  that  it  might  imply  that  Great  Britain 
had  a right  to  some  pari  of  the  territory  of  Oregon — 
which  the  president  is  now  no  longer  willing  to 
admit.  It  was  rejected  in  the  second  instance,  when 
submitted  not  for  a part,  but  the  “whole  of  Oregon, 
or  none” — and  this  rejection  was  accompanied  with 
a foreclosure  of  all  further  propositions  for  arbitration 
in  any  form,  by  a declaration  that  the  president 
deemed  it  unconstitutional  to  arbitrate  in  relation  to 
territory  claimed  by  the  United  States.  So  there  is 
an  end  absolute,  of  all  idea  of  arbitration. 

This  constitutional  difficulty  on  the  mind  of  the 
president  would  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  after 
reflection.  We  presume  it  could  hardly  have  operated 
at  the  period  that  he  rejected  the  proposition  made 
by  Mr.  rakenham  on  the  27 th  December  last,  to 
arbitrate  the  Oiegon  difficulty,  as  no  such  objection 
was  hinted  at  in  the  reply  to  that  proposition,  and  if  it 
then  existed  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  so  in- 
surmountable a difficulty  would  not  have  been  re- 
ferred to.  Certain  it  is  that  no  such  difficulty  existed 
in  the  mind  of  president  Tyler,  or  Mr.  Calhoun, 
when  the  British  mirii-ler  proposed  to  tNe  latter  to 
refer  this  same  dispute  to  arbitration — (see  his  letter 
to  that  effect,  dated  January  15,  1345,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s reply,  dated  January  21.  1845,  page  2(i5  of 
this  volume  of  the  Regi-tlr,)  in  which  instead  of 
rejecting  the  idea  of  arbitration,  as  in  case  of  deem- 
ing it  unconstitutional  he  undoubted iy  would  have 
done,  he  beelines  it  because  “he,  (the  president), 
continues  to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  question 
may  be  settled  by  the  negotiation  now  pending  be- 
tween the  lw  o countries;  arid  tbat  he  is  of  the  opinion 
it  would  be  unadvisabie  to  entertain  a proposal  to 
resort  to  any  other  mode,  so  long  as  there  is  hope 
of  arriving  at  a satisfactory  settlement  by  negotia- 
tion, and  especially  to  one  which  might  rather  re- 
tard. than  expedite  its  final  adjustment.”  This,  it 
is  true,  does  not  say  that  ai  bitrauon  is  constitutional, 
but  it  unquestionably  implies  that  if  negotiation  fail- 
ed, it  then  might  be  resorted  to.  Arbitration  was 
resorted  to,  though  unavailingly,  in  the  case  of  the 
north-eastern  boundary — no  one  then,  we  believe, 
objecting  to  its  constitutionality.  We  should  think 
it  hardly  possible  that  this  constitutional  difficulty 
could  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  president  Polk 
prior  to  his  offer  to  compromise  the  Oregon  difficulty 
by  dividing  the  territory  by  the  49th  pa i al lei.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  process  of 
arbitration,  which  the  president  considers  unconstitu- 
tional. Arbitration  is  merely  ono  process  by  which 
the  provisions  of  a treaty  shall  be  ascertained — coin 
promise  is  another  proves  for  a similar  end.  Whe- 
ther the  end  is  reached  by  arbitration,  by  compro- 
mise, or  by  any  other  process,  it  must  be  reached  by 
treaty  stipulations.  Arbitration  is  just  as  much 
a matter  of  treaty  a9  any  compromise  that  can  be 
proposed.  It  is  by  virtue  of  a treaty  which  refers  a 
question  to  arbitration  that  the  award  is  of  any 
avail  whatever.  The  award  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a part  of  such  treaty  just  as  much  as  any 
section  of  a treaty  winch  would  designate  the  49  h 
or  54°  or  any  oilier  parallel  as  the  line  of  division. 
This  must  he  loo  obvious  to  admit  ol  question  Ii  is 
not  then,  we  presume,  the  process — arbitration,  that 
the  president  deems  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the 
parting  xoiih  any  territory  that  is  claimed  by  the  United 
Stales,  which  constitutes  the  jit  of  tiis  objection. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  president  could  consider  himsell  con- 
stitutionally authorised  to  concede  to  a foreign  power, 
territory  which  he  believed  “clearly  and  mdisputab- 
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ly”  to  belong  to  the  U.  States,  any  more  through  the 
process  of  a compromise,  than  through  the  processor 
arbitration — believing  that  it  cannot  be  the  process, 
but  that  it  is  the  parting  with  territory  so  claimed, 
that  lie  deems  to  he  “unconstitutional,” — we  are 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  of  course,  that  no  com- 
promise of  any  part  of.tlie  Oregon  territory  can  he 
constitutional,  according  to  the  president’s  present 
views  of  the  constitution.  Having  been  claimed  as 
a part  of  the  republic,  no  constitutional  power  ex- 
ists by  which  it  can  now  be  relinquished.  This  vi  e 
verily  believe  to  be  the  president’s  meaning  in  this 
objection. 

We  presume  that  this  objection  has  been  fhe  re 
suit  of  after-thought; — that  mature  consideration  has 
brought  the  president’s  mind  to  conclusions  as  to  this 
constitutional  difficulty,  which  had  not  occurred  to 
him  when  he  made  the  overture  to  Mr.  Pakenham 
to  divide  the  territory  upon  the  forty-ninth  pa- 
rallel. 

The  object  we  have  in  view  in  considering  this 
point  here,  is  to  arrive  if  we  can,  at  some  conclu 
sion  as  to  the  probabilities  of  an  amicable  adji  st- 
ment  of  this  vexed  question,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  an  impending  war  on  the  other — issues  too  mo- 
mentous to  justify  silence  whereever  a thought  if 
timely  expressed,  might  be  useful. 

The  case  according  to  our  impressions  stands  thus: 
Great  Britain  has  three  several  times  within  the  last 
fourteen  months,  proposed  to  arbitrate  this  dispute. 
The  United  States  replies  to  the  first  proposition, 
that  she  hopes  to  settle  the  dispute  by  negotiations, 
then  pending,  and  therefore  declines  the  proposition. 

The  president  subsequently  informs  congress  in 
his  annual  message,  that  all  efforts  to  adjust  the 
difficulty  by  negotiation  had  so  conclusively  failed 
that  he  now  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  ulterior 
measures. 

The  British  minister  thereupon,  deeming  that  the 
contingency  had  now  occurred  in  which  a resort  to 
arbitration  was  presumed  to  be  admissible,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  reply — repeats  his 
proposal  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration. 

The  president  declines  the  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  imply  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  some  right  to  some  portion  of  Oregon, 
but  which  he  now  is  not  willing  to  admit  in  any 
form,  deeming,  we  presume  that  we  are  entitled  to 
“all  or  none.” 

The  British  minister  now  renews  the  offer  accord- 
ingly— to  submit  the  claims  of  the  two  countr.es  “to 
all  or  none,”  to  arbitration. 

The  president  to  this  objects — on  several  grounds 
— but  the  most  emphatic,— and  an  insurmountable 
objection  with  him  now  is,  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

Endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  the  presi 
dent  deems  unconstitutional,  we  conclude  that  it 
must  be,  the  parting  toilh  any  territory  claimed  by  the 
United  Slates. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  result,  that  no  treaty  can 
now  be  concluded,  in  which  any  part  of  the  territo 
ry  which  the  president  deems  “clearly  and  indisput- 
ably” belonging  to  the  U.  States,  is  to  be  ceded  to  a 
foreign  power- 

That  the  executive  has  arrived  at  the  determina- 
tion to  have  the  whole  of  Oregon,  or  to  fight  for  it, 
is  maintained  by  members  in  both  houses  of  congress, 
and  by  the  public  journals  attached  to  the  adminis- 
tration, in  such  distinct  terms,  as  would  seem  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  on  the  subject.  Numerous 
quotations  in  proof  of  this  would  be  inserted  here  if 
we  had  room  for  them. 

Such  being  the  views  of  the  executive,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  various  sources  to 
which  we  have  to  look  for  light  upon  this  point,  and 
such  the  constitutional  harrier  which  the  president 
now  deerrs  to  he  insurmountable,  we  seem  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  conclusion,  that  Great 
Britain  must  reliuqush  the  whole  of  Oregon,  or  war 
mu  t ensue. 

if  it  he  objected,  that  congress  can  express  a dif- 
ferent opinion,  we  reply,  that  congress  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  control  the  president  in  relation 
to  the  exercise  of  the  high  executive  prerogatives, 
of  forming  treaties.  If  there  be  any  one  eminent 
executive  power  entrusted,  by  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
power  (and  duty)  of  treating  with  foreign  govern- 
I menls.  In  the  exercise  of  that  power  he  is  of  course 
1 to  look  to  the  constitution,  aod  where  he  deems  the 


Constitution  to  forbid,  there  no  instruct  ion,  no  recoin 
mendalion  of  congress  or  of  any  other  authority 
under  Heaven  can  authorize  him  to  go.  He  alone 
has  the  power,  and  the  responsibility  is  his,  ofinilia- 
ting  all  treaties  whatever.  After  he  has  negotiated 
arid  concluded  a treaty,  and  not  till  then,  is  it  submit- 
ted to  the  senate  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  whatever  the  disposition 
of  congress  may  be,  their  influence  cannot  control 
the  president  to  propose  what  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieves to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  either,  that  if  congress 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  were  to  undertake  to  in- 
struct the  president  in  relation  to  his  duties  in  any 
given  negotiation,  and  the  president  were  disposed  to 
submit  the  executive  to  the  legislative  authority  in 
the  premises,  and,  for  instance,  w aiving  the  constitu- 
tional difficulties  in  relation  to  transferring  territory 
belonging  to  the  Union,  he  was  to  conclude  a treaty 
to-morrow,  giving  to  England  the  territory  north  of 
the  49th  degree,  iti  virtue  of  such  legislative  instruc- 
tions, there  would  yet  remain  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States 
senate  to  the  confirmation  of  any  such  treaty. 

Indeed,  from  present  appearances,  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable, that  any  treaty  whatever,  excepting  one  of 
unconditional  relinquishment  of  the  whole  ofOregon, 
would  be  found  in  the  predicament  of  the  ninth  con- 
gressional distiiclof  Massachusetts,  endeavoring,  in 
vain,  to  obtain  the.  requisite  majority. 

But  to  all  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  surround 
the.  case  on  every  hand.  arnid9t  the  clouds  that  ap- 
pear to  he  gathering  gloom  over  head  every  hour, 
there  are  cheering  rays  of  hope  held  up  here  and 
there.  Orators  upon  the  floor  of  congress,  who 
must  be  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  opinions  and 
views  of  the  cabinet,  continue  to  utter  the  most  con- 
fident assurances  that  peace  will  be  maintained. — 
The  president  and  his  secretary  utter  the  same  lan- 
guage in  their  correspondence.  They  do  more,  they 
prove  by  their  not,  up  to  this  time,  making  one  sin- 
gle recommendation  to  congress  to  prepare  for  the 
contingency  of  a war, — they  prove,  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  they  do  not  believe  that  a war  is  likely  to 
ensue.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  they 
apprehend  a war,  else  they  would  be  utterly  inex- 
cusable for  this. 

The  public  journals  too  including  the  organ  of  the 
govn-nm-  tit,  the  Union,  continues  most  confid-  ntty  to 
pr  diet,  that  the  course  ihe  President  has  recommended 
and  is  pu  suing,  will  result  pi  aceably  and  honorably, — 
Al  hough  they  accompany  these  assurances  with  occa- 
sional symptoms  nf  mi-givings,  and  sound  the  tocsin 
boldly  for  the  friends  nf  the  administration  tn  prepare 
for  w .r,  »et,  to  this  day,  not  one  measure  has  been  re- 
c untnended  to  congress  by  the  executive,  looking  to  a 
preparati  n for  v a •.  No  responsibility  whatever  is 
assuuu-d  by  ihe  cabinet  in  that  direct  m.  The  first 
requi'i  e to  such  a preparation  would  of  course  be,  to 

10  k out  for  limits  wherewith  to  make  preparations  for 
a serious  conflict;  some  fi  tv  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  wanting  forthwith  for  preparations  an  I munitions, 
tn  substitute  for  the  duties  d rived  from  imports  where- 
with to  meet  cm  ren'  expenses  of  government  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  expenses,  incident  to  a state  of  War. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  instead  of  preparing  any 
su  hpioj  ct  for  the  consideration  nf  congress,  has  be- 
yond doubt  been  occupied  in  a very  different  direction; 
one  that  we  can  only  account  for  his  occupying  himself 
so  alis  rhi-igl)  ill, that  it  mu3t  in  some  way,  belong  tothe 
expedients  which  ihe  president,  we  are  b und  to  suppose 
must  hav  ■ in  view,  to  keep  him  so  indiff-rent  to  the 
conditi  ii  of  the  country  for  meeting  an  immediate  con- 
flict with,  1 1 us,  the  most  powerful  country  on  earth. 

So  far  as  to  the  Executive. 

The  very  exciting  debate  which  has  been  going  on  in 
the  house  of  representatives  until  it  wore  out  the  pa- 
tience  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  members,  on  the 
resolu  ion  to  give  notice,  to  Great  Britain,  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  joint  occupancy  of  Or  gon,  it  will  be 
seen  by  our  congressional  report,  was  brought  lo  a con- 
elusion  on  Monday  evening.  The  form  in  which  the 
res  lut  oils  passed,  dept  ives  them  entirely  of  any  un- 

11  iendly  chai  acter.  Such  a notice  ought  not,  aud  we 
presume  will  not,  give  (he  slightest  umbrage.  It  is  just 
such  as  is  provided  for  by  the  existingtrealy,  and  might 
have  been  resorted  to  by  either  party  wheneverdeemed 
expedient.  Indeed  it  lias  been  more  than  insinuated 
upon  the  floor  of  the  United  States  senate,  that  someof 
the  asterics  in  the  correspondence  communicated  by 
the  president,  represent  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  lhat  such  a notification  would  now 
be  acceptable  to  the  British  government. 
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The  language  of  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  differed  essentially  from 
what  was  proposed  by  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  or  what  would  have  best  suited  the 
views  of  the  administration.  It  was  the  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Schenck, — a whig  member  from 
Ohio, — that  superceded  all  the  other  numerous  ver- 
sions which  were  before  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
It  was  his  resolution  that  was  adopted  and  reported 
by  that  committee  and  which  was  afterwards  slightly 
modified  in  the  house,  by  adopting  a resolution  in 
language  to  the  same  effect  proposed  by  Mr.  Boyd. 
As  thus  finally  passed,  the  resolution  distinctly  signi- 
fies that  negotiations  ought  to  be  resumed,  and  in 
that  respect  it  is  at  issue  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  president’s  message. 

On  substituting  Mr.  Schenck’s  resolution  for  all 
others  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  the  vote 
was  very  close — ayes  101,  nays  99.  The  result  oc- 
casioned much  confusion  on  the  floor  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  administration.  They  endeavored  to 
get  the  vote  reversed,  but  a second  count  showed 
that  it  could  not  be  effected.  The  question  being  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  yeas  and  nays  could  not  be 
called,  to  show  names.  In  the  form  which  the  reso- 
lutions finally  passed  the  house,  the  yeas  and  nays 
will  be  found  under  the  congressional  head.  The 
whig  members  were  exactly  divided  37  voting  for, 
and  37  against  the  notice.  The  “native”  vote  was  5 
for,  and  1 against.  The  loco  vote,  121  for,  and  16 
against  the  notice. 

It  is  not  the  notice  that  joint  occupancy — or,  as  Mr. 
Adams’ will  have  it,  joint  non-occupancy , must  ctase, 
that  constitutes  the  bone  of  contention, — any  more  than 
that  arbitration  constitutes  the  git  of  the  president’s 
constilu'ional  difficulty.  Both  are  mere  incidents.  The 
difficulty  in  this  case  is, — What  nextl  Who  shall  “oc- 
cupy”?— that  is  the  question.-  Whether  the  United 
States  is  to  have  “all  or  none”? — comes  up  to  be  de- 
cided,  and  no  blinking.  There  lays  the  Glove. 

The  question  in  all  itswide  and  solemn  ramifications, 
is  now  before  tha  United  Slates  senate.  The  halls — 
the  gallery — every  avenue  leading  to  thatarena,  is  daily- 
crammed  with  distinguished  listeners  of  both  sexes 
eager  to  catch  each  sentence  that  is  uttered  or  to  detect 
any  spark  that  is  1 kely  to  illuminate  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  eventful  issue. 

THE  ANTI— PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  BILL, 

Which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  been  busily- 
engaged  in  framing  for  the  consideration  of  congress, 
in  consultation,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  with  the 
cabinet,  with  the  committees  of  congress  who  have 
that  subject  in  charge,  with  the  custom  house  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  summoned  to  attend  at  Wash- 
ington from  several  of  the  principal  cities — and  pro- 
bably, with  others  Dot  less  influential  authorities  or 
persons,  it  is  understood,  is  now  prepared,  and  will 
forthwith  be  reported,  and  succeed  the  Oregon  de- 
bate, in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  project 
has  no  doubt  been  forwarded  by  the  pilot  boat  which 
sailed  on  Monday  last,  for  Liverpool. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  embrace  seven  schedules,  viz: 

Schedule  A. — Articles  on  which  a duly  of  75  per  cent 
is  to  be  imposed — embracing  spirits,  liquors,  cordi- 
als, &c. 

B.  — Articles  which  shall  pay  30  per  cent — embracing 
all  manufactures  of  iron,  leather,  fruit,  (except  lem- 
ons and  oranges,)  molasses,  ready  made  clothing, 
wines,  glass  ware,  porcelain,  spices,  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  wood,  paper,  carpets,  &c. 

C.  — Articles  paying  25  per  cent — comprising  manu- 
factures of  wool,  of  silk,  mohair,  hemp  and  flax,  of 
buttons,  &c. 

D.  — Articles  paying  20  per  cent — manufactures  of 
cotton,  plain  and  printed  woollen  manufactures, 
drugs,  medicines,  dye  woods,  olive  oil  in  casks,  pa- 
per, books,  cotton  bagging,  common  carpets,  &c. 

E.  — Articles  to  pay  10  per  cent — watches  and  parts 
thereof,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones,  jewelry,  un- 
manufactured articles  generally,  salt  petre,  ground 
plaster  of  paris,  linseed,  &c. 

F.  — Articles  to  pay  5 per  cent — articles  most  of 
which  are  now  free  of  duty  used  in  manufactures, 
gunny  cloth,  &c. 

G.  — Articles  free  from  duty — tea,  coffee,  salt,  &c. 

All  bounties  on  fish  or  fishing  vessels  and  on  re- 
fined sugars  are  abrogated,  and  also  all  drawbacks 
on  rum  made  from  molasses. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Walker  and  his  assistants  cal- 
culate that  such  a tariff  as  they  have  framed  will 
yield  a revenue  of  about  $22,000,000. 

The  tariff. — The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  American  writes  on  the  11th  inst. 

“The  rumors  are  becoming  so  current  that  the 
Oregon  question  is  to  be  coupled  with  the  tariff,  and 
the  latter  sacrificed  to  the  former,  that  1 do  not  feel 
at  liberty  longer  to  remain  silent  upon  a subject  so 
important.  The  free  trade  members  of  congress 
have  suddenly  taken  a more  satisfactory  turn  of 


mind  upon  the  two  questions.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  too,  is  about  sending  in  his  plan  for  a new 
law,  and  there  are  many  indications  which  show  the 
following  facts: 

That  a tariff  will  be  reported  witli  a 20  per  cent  basis, 
in  which  will  be  included  all  Cotton  goods,  Hemp, &c., 
but  which  will  embrace  exceptions  in  favor  of  Coal,  1. 
ron,  Sugar,  Molassses,  and  ready  made  Clothing; these 
articles  to  bear  a duiy  of  30  per  cent.  Woollens,  coarse 
and  fine,  and  worsted,  will  pay  a duty  of  25  per  cent., 
and  Shawls  a duty  of  "5  per  crnt. 

This  tariff',  I am  well  assun  d,  will  prove  so  satisfacto- 
ry to  the  British  Government  that  if  it  becomes  a law, 
there  will  be  no  d fficulty  in  the  way  of  a compromise 
of  the  Or.  gon  question,  upon  the  basis  of  the  49th  de. 
gree  of  north  latitude.  The  bargain,  in  a word,  is  in 
contemplation,  by-  which  the  tariff  will  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  Oregon  question  settled.  Peace  may  he  the  fruits  of 
this  bargain,  but  it  will  be  an  infamous  peace.” 

Tariff  of  1842.  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

“Notwithstanding  the  “untoward” aspect  of  the  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  which  we  published  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  passage  ot  the  Oregon  resolutions  in  the 
house,  w e learn  from  good  sources  that  there  are  indi- 
cations of  an  approach  towards  an  adjustment  of  the 
controversy.  The  amount  of  it  is,  that  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  disi  inguished  men  (not  of  the  Cabinet)  at  Wssh- 
ington,  Mr.  Pakcnham  has  sought  permission  from  his 
government  to  offer  lat.  49  as  the  boundary,  with  some 
slight  variations,  and  that  the  same  persons  have  urged 
the  President  to  accept,  and  that  he  has  given  encour- 
agement that  he  will  do  so.  Whether  this  is  exactly  so 
or  not,  certain  it  is  that  there  is  a tone  of  cheerfulness 
among  the  best  informed  persons  at  Washington,  within 
the  last  day  or  two,  which  could  hardly  exist  were  there 
not  circumstances  of  encouragement  more  favorable  than 
any  thing  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the  published  cor- 
respondence ” 

The  New  York  Gazette,  says:  “Then  can  he  little 

doubt  now,  we  pr  sume,  as  to  the  object  for  which  the 
pilot-boat  was  chartered— to  curry  out  the  late  corre- 
spondence, and  to  return,  if  possible,  belore  ilia  steam- 
er of  the  4th  of  March,  or,  at  all  events,  to  enable  the 
English  Government  to  send  further  instructions  to  Mr 
Pakenham  by  that  steamer.  The  opinion  lias  been  haz! 
arded,  not  lightly,  that  other  communications,  in  addi- 
lion  to  those  which  have  been  made  public,  have  gone 
out  by  this  schooner,  and  though  the  prospects  of  an  a- 
mi cable  settlement— judging  from  what  Mr.  Polk  has 
allowed  us  to  see— are  certainly  not  very  flattering  we 
will,  nevertheless,  venture  the  predic  ion  that  such  a 
settlement  will  be  arranged,  though  in  a form  and  by- 
means  different  from  any  thing  that  have  yet  been  pro 
posed.  Time  will  show  the  value  of  the  prophecy.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  (he  New 'York 
Tribune , says.- — “That  it  will  not  be  long  till  a treaty  is 
before  the  senate  malting  the  forty-ninth  parallel  the 
boundary.  This  treaty,”  adds  the  letter,  “tobeaccom. 
pained  by  a Commercial  Arrangement  by  which  we  are 
'o  sacrifice  the  intereats  of  the  Mechanic  and  Working 
Man  to  England,  for  her  condescension  in  taking  five 
degrees  of  ] erntory  that  clearly  and  unquestionably 
belong  tn  us.’’  J 

The  Baltimore  American,  of  yesterday,  says:  “The 
rumor  is  acquiring  additional  strength  every  day 
that  a compromise  treaty  is  to  be  arranged  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  which  the 
Oregon  question  is  to  be  settled  by  the  sacrifice  of 
our  tariff'.  We  do  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  cor 
rectness  of  these  reports;  we  do  not  even  form  opi- 
nion as  to  the  degree  of  truth  in  them,  or  whether 
they  have  any  truth  at  ail.  But  they  are  alluded  to 
so  often  in  the  newspapers  that  some  notice  of  their 
purport  seems  to  be  required. 

“If  the  administration  entertainsany  such  purpose 
as  this,  it  has  gone  beyond  the  point  at  which  any 
design  of  the  sort  might  have  been  practicable.  The 
Oregon  question  has  assumed  a definite  shape  of  its 
own;  it  is  now  too  late  to  mix  it  up  with  any  other 
question.”  J 

Pennsylvania  on  the  tariff.  The  resolution 
which  passed  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania  by  a unan- 
imous vote,  requesting  the  representatives  and  sena- 
tors of  that  state  in  congress,  “to  oppose  ail  attempts 
to  alter  or  modify  the  tariff  act  of  1842,”  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  7th  inst.  by  a vote 
of  79  ayes,  to  13  nays. 
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By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Elias  Rector,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  Slates 
*°r  „ e dlstrlct  of  Arkansas,  in  the  place  of  Henry 
M.  Rector,  removed.  J 

John  M.  Fontane,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sate  at  St  Au- 
gustine, Florida,  in  the  place  of  George  W Cole 
deceased.  ° ' ’ 

John  S.  Bagg,  to  be  postmaster  at  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, in  the  place  of  Thomas  Rowland,  removed. 


Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army — Promotions- 

First  regiment  of  dragoons.  First  lieut.  William 
Eustis,  to  be  captain,  March  17,  1845,  vice  Terrett, 
deceased. 

Second  lieutenant  Andrew  J.  Smith,  to  be  first 
lieutenant  March  4,  1845,  vice  Schaumburg,  whose 
appoinlment  ceased  on  that  day. 

Secoud  lieutenant  James  H.  Carleton,  to  be  first 
lieutenant  Match  17, 1845,  vice  Eustis,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  Richard  S.  Ewell,  to  be  firjt 
lieut.  September  18,  1845,  vice  McCrate,  deceased. 

Brevet  second  lieut.  Thos.  C.  Hammond,  to  be 
second  lieut.  March  4,  1845,  vice  Smith,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Rufus  Ingalls,  of  the 
second  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
March  17,  1845,  vice  Carleton,  promoted. 

Brevet  Second  lieutenant  Cave  J.  Couts,  of  the 
second  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
March  31,  1845,  vice  Rust,  resigned. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Joseph  H.  Whittlesey, 
of  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  be  second 
lieut.  September  18,  1845,  vice  Ewell,  promoted. 

Second  regiment  of  dragoons.  Brevet  second  lieut. 
Alfred  Pleasanton,  of  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons, 
to  be  second  lieut.  November  3,  1845,  to  fill  a vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of  first  lieut.  Ranson. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery.  Lieutenant  col.  Wm. 
Gates,  to  be  col.  October  13;  1845,  vice  Armistead, 
deceased. 

Major  Francis  S.  Belton,  of  the  fourth  regiment 
of  artillery,  to  be  lieutenant  col.  October  13,  1845, 
vice  Gates,  promoted.  . 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Lucien  Loeser,  of  the 
second  regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
May  31,  1845,  vice  A.  P.  Stewart,  resigned. 

' Fourth  regiment  of  artillery.  Brevet  major  John  L. 
Gardiner,  captain  of  the  fourth  regimentof  artillery, 
to  be  major  October  13,  1845,  vice  Belton,  pro- 
moted. 

First  lieutenant  Raphael  C.  Smead,  to  be  captain 
October  13,  1845,  vice  Gardiner,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  Francis  N.  Clark,  to  be  first 
lieutenant  October  13,  1845,  vice  Smead,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  George  W.  Getty,  to  be  first 
lieutenant  October  31,  1845,  vice  Soley,  deceased. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Daniel  H.  Hill,  of  ihe 
third  regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
October  13, 1845,  vice  Clark,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  John  H.  Greland,  of  the 
first  regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
October  31,  1845,  vice  Getty,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry.  First  lieutenant  Jos. 
L.  Coburn,  to  be  captain  November  3,  1845,  vice 
Cotton,  resigned. 

Second  lieutenant  Oliver  L.  Shepherd,  to  be  first 
lieutenant  Nov.  3,  1845,  vice  Coburn,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Robert  Hazlitt,  of  the 
fourth  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
November  3, 1845,  vice  Shepherd,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Wm.  Whistler,  of  the  7th  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be 
colonel  July  15,  1845,  vice  Vose,  deceased. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Christopher  C.  Augur, 
of  the  second  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieut. 
September  12,  1845,  vice  Higgins,  deceased. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Ulysses  S.  Grant,*  to  be 
second  Jieutenant  September  30,  1845. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry.  First  lieutenant  Wm 
Chapman,  to  be  captain  June  8,  1845,  vice  Johnston 
deceased. 

Second  lieutenant  John  A.  Whiteall,  to  be  first 
lieutenant  June  8,  1845,  vice  Chapman,  promoted. 

Second  lieut.  George  Deas,  to  be  first  lieut  Nov. 
17,  1845,  vice  Reid,  deceased. 

Brevet  second  lieut.  Mortimer  Rosecrants  to  be 
second  lieut.  June  8,  1845,  vice  Whiteall,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Lafayette  B.  Wood,  of 
the  8th  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
November  17,  1845,  vice  Deas  promoted. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry.  Captain  Benjamin  L. 
E.  Bonneville,  of  the  seventh  regiment  of  infantry, 
to  be  major  July  15,  1845,  vice  Hoffman,  promoted. 

First  lieutenant  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker,  to  be  captain 
November  7,  1845,  vice  Searight,  resigned. 

Second  lieut.  Edward  H.  Fitzgerald,  to  be  first 
lieut.  November  7,  1845,  vice  Walker  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Edwin  Howe,  of  the  fifth 
regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant  Nov. 

7,  1845,  vice  Fitzgerald,  promoted. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry.  Major  William  Hoff- 
man, of  the  sixth  regiment  of  inlantry,  to  be  lieut. 
colonel  July  15,  1845,  vice  Whistler,  promoted. 

First  lieutenant  Daniel  P.  Whiting,  to  be  captain 
April  18,  1845,  vice  Davis,  dismissed. 

First  lieutenant  Roger  S.  Dix,  to  be  captain  July 
15,  1845,  vice  Bonneville,  promoted. 

♦Lieut.  Grant  was  promoted  to  the  seventh  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  vice  Humber,  promoted  and  ex- 
changed into  his  present  regiment,  (the  4th)  lieut. 

F.  Gardner. 
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First  lieut.  Richard  C.  Gathir,  to  be  capt.  Sept. 
30,  1845,  Dix,  appointed  paymaster. 

Second  lieutenant  Henry  Lillie,  to  be  first  lieut. 
April  18,  1845,  vice  Whiting,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  James  R.  Scott,  to  be  first  lieut. 
July  15,  1845,  vice  D,x,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  Charles  H.  Humber,  to  be  first 
lieut.  September  30,  1845,  vice  Gathir,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  John  M.  Jones,  of  the 
filth  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
April  18,  1845,  vice  Little,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Franklin  Gardner,!  to  be 
second  lieutenant  September  12,  1845. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Joseph  H.  Potter,  of  the 
first  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
October  21,  1845,  vice  Quimby,  resigned. 

Eighth  regiment  of  infantry.  Second  lieutenant 
Calvin  Hetzel,  to  be  first  lieutenant  May  30,  1845, 
vice  Johnson,  cashiered. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Jacob  J Bohee,  of  the 
first  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieut.  June 

I.  1845,  vice  Hanson,  resigned. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Theodore  L.  Chadbourne, 
of  the  second  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second 
lieut.  September  10,  1845,  vice  Darne,  resigned. 

Brevet  second  lieut.  Edmund  B.  Hollowav,  of  the 
fourth  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
September  26,  1845,  vice  Handy,  deceased. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Quartermaster's  department. 

First  lieutenant  Morris  S.  Miller,  of  the  third  re- 
giment of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  quartermaster, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  September  13,  1845. 

PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

Benjamin  F.  Larned,  paymaster,  re  appointed,  to 
take  effect  November  24,  1845,  when  his  former 
commsssion  expired. 

Thomas  J.  Leslie,  paymaster,  re-appoiuted,  to 
take  effect  November  27,  1845,  when  his  former 
commission  expired. 

St.  Clair  Denny,  paymaster,  re  appointed,  to  take 
effect  October  15,  1845,  when  his  former  commis- 
sion expired. 

Roger  S.  Dix,  late  captain  of  the  seventh  regi- 
ment of  it.  I a u try , to  be  paymaster,  September  30, 
1845,  vice  Davies,  resigned. 

Corps  of  engineers. 

Cadet  William  H.  C.  Waiting,  to  be  second  lieut. 
July  1,  1845. 

Ordnance  department. 

Stephens  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  be  military 
storekeeper  May  15,  1845. 

Graduatts  of  the  military  academy  attached  to  the  army 
as  brevet  second  lieutenants , in  conformity  with  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  of  April  29,  1812,  to  take  rank, 
respectively,  from  July  1,  1S45. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers. 

Cadet  Edward  B.  Hunt,  of  N.  York;  cadet  Louis 
Hebert  of  Louisiana. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers. 

Cadet  William  F.  Smith,  of  Vermont;  cadet  Thos. 

J.  Wood,  uf  Kentucky. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants  attached  to  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. 

Cadet  7’homas  G.  Rheli,  of  South  Carolina;  cadet 
Charles  P.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant!  attached  to  tha  dragoon  arm. 

Cadel  Bezalee!  VV.  Armstrong,  of  Ohio;  cadet 
William  T.  Allen,  of  Virginia;  cadet  John  W.  Da 
vidson,  of  Virginia;  cadet  James  M.  Hawes,  of  Ky.; 
cadet  Richard  C.  W.  Radford,  of  Va.;  cadet  Delos 
B.  Sackel,  ol  New  York;  cadet  Joseph  Mcllvain,  of 
Indiana.  i 

Brevet  second  lieutenants  attached  to  the  artillery  arm. 

Cadet  F itz  John  Porter,  ot  New  Hampshire;  cadet 
Josiuh  H.  Carlisle,  ol  Maine;  cadet  George  Edwards, 
of  England;  cadel  Henry  Cuppee,  of  Georgia;  cadet 
Francis  Collin-,  ol  N.  York;  cadet  Joseph  F.  Farry, 
ol  Pennsylvania;  cadet  Louis  D.  Welch,  of  Conn.; 
cadet  George  F.  Andrews,  of  Conn.;  cadet  Thomas 
B.  J.  Weld,  of  Maine. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants  attached  to  the  infantry  arm. 

Cadet  John  P.  Hache,  of  New  York;  cadet  John 
A.  Richey,  of  Ohio;  cadet  Patrick  A.  Faretly,  o( 
Pennsylvania;  cadel  Abram  B.  Lincoln,  of  N.  York; 
cadet  James  G.  S.  Snelling,  of  Iowa;  cadet  Edmund 

K.  Smith,  ol  Florida;  cadel  Thomas  J.  Montgomery, 
ol  Maine;  cadet  James  N.  Ward,  of  Kentucky;  cadet 
Barnard  E.  Bee,  of  S.  Carolina;  cadet  Win.  Rhea, 
ol  Virginia;  cadel  Gordon  Granger  of  New  York; 
cadet  Henry  B.  Cliiz,  of  New  York;  cadet  Wm.  H. 
Wood,  of  Massachusetts;  cadel  David  A.  Russell, 
of  New  York;  cadet  Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  of  Indiana; 
cadet  William  L.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky. 

ILieut.  Gardner  was  promoted  to  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  vice  Berry,  deceased,  and  exchang- 
ed into  his  present  regiment,  (the  7th),  with  lieut. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant, 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  president  has  recognised  Joseph  C.  Murrell 
as  vice  consul  of  Russia  for  Mobile;  John  Randolph 
Welder  for  Savannah,  and  George  E.  Reinhardt  for 
New  York. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

Fight  between  the  Blackfeet  and  Crow  Indions.  A 
gentleman  recently  arrived  in  St.  Louis  from  fort  F. 
A.  C.,  near  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  has  communi- 
cated to  the  editors  of  the  Reveille  information  that 
on  the  17th  June  last,  a party  of  some  seven  hundred 
of  the  tribe  of  Crow  Indians  fell  upon  a small  party  of 
Blackfeet  Indians,  who  had  camped  out  aboutseventy- 
five  miles  from  the  fort  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
Twenty  two  of  the  Blackfeet  were  killed,  one  bun 
dred  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  and  three 
hundred  horses  taken.  The  main  body  of  the  Black- 
feet having  come  up,  engaged  the  Crows  desperately, 
and,  though  less  in  numbers,  fought  so  bravely  as  to 
compel  their  opponents  to  retreat  to  a strongly  for- 
tified spot,  which  they  succeeded  in  reaching  with 
their  plunder,  though  most  of  the  prisoners  escaped. 
The  Blackfeet  could  not  dislodge  them,  and  were 
obliged  to  retire,  acknowledging  a loss  of  ten  or 
twelve  killed,  and  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
next  spring.  The  same  informant  states: 

“It  appears  that  a majority  of  the  tribe  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  near  the  head-wa- 
ters of  the  Columbia,  whither  it  is  their  custom  to 
go  every  spring,  and  that  those  who  were  engaged 
in  this  affgir  with  the  Crows  were  but  an  advanced 
parly,  who  had  racrossed  the  mountains  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual. 

The  Crows  had  been  driven  into  the  neighborhood 
where  the  fight  occurred,  (which  is  called  in  parlance 
Ihe  -Blackfeet  country’)  by  the  Sioux,  who  were  out 
in  great  force  against  them.  They  usually  visit  that 
section  of  the  country,  likewise,  when  the  Blackfeet 
are  absent. 

“About  a fortnight  before  the  fight,  a small  party 
of  the  Blackfeet  attacked  the ‘horse  guard’ at  Fort 
F.  A.  C.,  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, killed  one  man  named  James  Riquett,  whose 
family  is  supposed  to  be  in  St.  Louis,  seriously  wound- 
ed another,  and  succeeded  in  stealing  thirty  horses 
belonging  to  the  post.”  [JVaf.  Lit. 


ARMY 

JOURNAL. 

Army  of  occupation. 

The  documents  o 

f the 

war 

department,  accompanying  the 

message, 

state 

the 

strength  of  this  army  as 

follows: 

Officers.  Privates.  Total. 

Sick. 

General  staff, 

24 

24 

2d  dra’gs  10  companies. 

, 41 

555 

596 

80 

Artillery,  12 

81 

842 

923 

97 

Infantry,  50 

200 

2336 

2536 

324 

Total 

246 

3732 

4079 

501 

Toial  absent 

58 

140 

198 

With  the  colors 

288 

3592 

3881 

This  force  is  under  command  of  brevet  brigadier 
general  Zachary  Taylor. 

We  see  there  is  a Corpus  Christi  Gazette!  now  quot- 
ed by  the  Washington  papers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  have  regular  bulletins  from  our  gallant  little 
army,  as  typos  have  already  a “reporter”  in  camp. 
“ The  Corpus  Christi  Gazette,"  of  the  22d  ult.  says — 
“Parties  of  traders  from  all  the  settlements  for  three 
hundred  miles  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  far  inland 
as  Monterey,  visited  Corpus  Christi  during  the  week 
of  the  22d;  they  had  little  news.  A report  had  reach- 
ed Arista  at  Monterey  that  Mejia,  at  Matamoras, 
has  declared  against  the  government  in  favor  of  Pa- 
redes; a force  of  two  thousand  was  ordered  by  the 
former  to  march  on  Matamoras  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  the  revolt.  By  an  arrival  at  Corpus  Christi 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  from  Mier,  it  was  under- 
stood that  general  Arista,  with  his  whole  force,  was 
still  at  Monterey,  and  also  that  the  report  of  Mejia’s 
treachery  was  doubtful.  Advices  from  Matamoras 
to  the  15th  had  subsequently  been  received.  All 
was  quiet  there,  although  there  is  thought  to  be  an 
under  current  secretly  ia  favor  of  Paredes,  and  that 
the  continued  success  of  Paredes  would  in  course  of 
time  produce  a change  in  the  public  mind,  and  in- 
duce Matamoras  to  join  the  revolt. 

“The  people  of  Mexico  oil  the  frontier  are  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  Slates,  and  the 
army  are  against  a war  with  Texas.  A treaty  of 
peace  would  be  popular  with  all  parties.  General 
Arista  is  in  favor  of  a fair  and  honorable  adjustment 
of  all  difficulties  by  negotiation,  not  by  the  sword.” 
The  same  paper  says  that  the  health  of  the  army  is 
reported  to  be  good. 

Settlements  were  rapidly  growing  up  on  the  Nue- 
ces. A hunting  party  from  the  Nueces  had  just  re 
turned  to  Corpus  Christi  with  twenty-one  deer,  three 
tigers , and  lots  of  wild  turkeys. 


It  is  said  that  the  collectors  at  Aransas  and  Corpu* 
Chrisli  have  charged  the  sutlers  of  the  United  States 
army  about  $25,000  for  duties  on  articles  imported 
for  the  troops.  The  Houston  Star  says  that  presi- 
dent Jones  had  authorised  the  collectors  to  remit 
ihe  extra  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  from  the 
United  States,  regarding  the  law  to  admit  Texas  as 
a quasi  treaty. 

The  New  Orleans  Pacayune  publishes  a corres- 
pondence from  Corpus  Christi  dated  the  9th  January, 
which  says — “The  accounts  about  the  “varmint”  in 
this  section  which  appeared  tome  so  incredible,  I 
find  were  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Few  snakes,  taran- 
tulas, scorpions,  and  the  like,  are  now  seen  within 
the  limits  of  the  camp,  owing  to  the  rigid  police 
which  is  maintained,  the  grass,  brushes  and  other 
vegetation  having  been  cleared  away.  We  occa- 
sionally, however  see  stragglers  that  remain  con- 
cealed under  boxes,  floors,  old  rubbish,  &c.  I al- 
ways take  the  precaution  to  shake  out  my  bools 
well  before  putting  them  on,  and  we  never  think  of 
walking  out  for  pleasure  on  the  prairie,  or  among 
chaparral  bush  on  account  of  the  snakes,  particularly 
rattlesnakes,  and  other  smaller  reptiles  which  abound 
there.  I am  collecting  and  pickling  specimens. 

The  bay  is  literally  filled  with  delicious  fish  of 
numerous  varieties,  and  covered  with  sea  fowl — the 
pelicans  being  the  tamest  species.  Plenty  of  geese, 
ducks,  snipe,  curlews,  plover,  &c.  can  be,  and  are 
shot  every  day,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  Parties  of  officers  are  out  constantly,  go- 
ing into  the  back  country  on  hunting  and  adventurous 
expeditions,  or  amateur  exploring  excursions. — 
They  give  glowing  accounts  of  the  country.  Within 
a few  miles  of  us  there  are  plenty  of  deer  and  wild 
turkies,  and  a little  further  back  they  are  found  in 
very  large  numbers  with  wild  horses,  mules,  cattle 
and  antelope,  and  not  rarely  a leopard,  panther, 
tiger,  or  Mexican  lion  is  seen.  1 have  thought  re- 
peatedly how  you  would  enjoy  yourself  here  on  one 
of  these  excursions.  Come  over  and  see  us,  and 
send  along  your  friends.  As  for  wolves  they  are  so 
numerous  and  bold  that  their  barking  serves  for  myC 
lullaby  every  night.  They  are  attracted  by  the 
slaughter-pens  but  a short  distance  off. 

Next  in  order  in  our  “natural  curiosities”  come 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  who  come  in  almost  daily 
to  trade — the  former  bringing  mules  and  horses — 
which  the  government  still  continues  to  purchase — and 
the  latter  skins  of  various  kinds.  No  wonder  an 
organized  government  cannot  exist  among  the  Mex- 
icans! What  a “rag  tail  and  bob-tail,”  thievish,  cut- 
throat set  of  cowards  they  must  be,  according  to 
some  of  the  specimens  1 have  seen;  but  they  are  all 
unstirpased  in  horsemanship. 

Judging  by  the  paper  just  started  here,  you  would 
think  Corpus  Christi  is  really"  a place.”  When  the 
army  arrived,  two  or  three  houses  constituted  it, 
now  there  are  about  fifty  or  more,  being  mostly  grog 
shops,  eating  houses,  and  gambling  estaolislnnents 
for  Mexicans,  Texans,  and  soldiers.  Not  half  of 
these  are  frame,  but  canvass.  There  are  also  stores 
and  shops  of  various  kinds,  a hotel,  billiard  room,  &c. 
all  lately  erected.  Since  I’ve  been  here,  1 have  been 
trying  to  get  enough  lumber  for  a floor  for  my  (ent, 
but  cannot  procure  it,  so  scarce  is  it,  and  a(  ^go  per 
100  feet  even,  which  is  the  price.  Bee,f  and  venison 
are  cheap,  or  reasonable — not  so  very,  either,  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  both — and  of  course  we 
have  the  latter  at  almost  every  meal.  Potatoes  are 
$5  per  barrel,  butter  37^  cents  per  lb.  milk  25  cents 
a quart,  eggs  $1  and  $2  per  dozen.  So  you  see  al- 
most every  tiling  is  very  high  here.  Among  the 
latest  amusements,  1 will  mention  a horse  race  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  not  mentioning  tbe  many  “scrub” 
ones,  and  a duei  yesterday — but  no  one  was  kilt  or 
wounded,  although  two  shots  were  exchanged  at  12 
paces.  Your,  &c.  S. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Orders  are  received  at  the  Charleston  navy  yard, 
Mass.,  to  have  the  steamer  Princeton  repaired  and 
fitted  for  sea  with  all  possible  despatch. 

The  Porpoise,  U.  S.  brig,  Lieut.  Hunt,  was  at  Pen- 
sacola, on  the  28th  ult.  preparing  for  sea — it  is  sup- 
posed for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Flirt,  U.  S.  schooner,  Lieut.  Chatard,  reach- 
ed New  Orleans  on  the  31st  ult.  from  Havana. — 
Lieut.  James  M.  Watson,  late  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  Pacific,  came  passenger  in  the  Flirt  from  Cha- 
gres — and  passed  Midshipman  Wilkinson  and  Sail- 
maker  Bennel,  from  the  Pacific  squadron. 

Capt.  H.  Aulick,  leaves  the  command  of  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  in  order  to  take  command 
of  the  Potomac  frigate. 

Com.  Wm.  B.  Shubrick,  chief  of  the  bureau  ol‘ 
provisions  and  clothing,  is  to  succeed  biin  in  the 
command  of  said  yard. 
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Commander  Samuel  Mercer  arrived  at  Pensa- 
cola on  the  10th  ult.  to  relieve  Commander  J.  R. 
Jarvis,  in  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence. 
Com.  J.  R.  Jarvis  has  relieved  Com.  Sands,  of  the 
sloop  of  war  Falmouth — Capt.  Sands  having  been 
detached  on  leave  at  his  own  reque-st. 

The  Bainbridge,  U.  S.  brig  The  Buenos  Ayres 
Packet  of  the  13th  Dec.,  says— “On  the  9th  inst.  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  United  States  brig  of  war 
Bainbridge,  on  her  way  from  the  outer  roads,  was  up 
set  in  a squall,  and  two  men  drowned — Edward 
Pheasants  and  John  Williams— and  two  others  would 
probably  have  been  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ac- 
tive exertions  of  their  companion,  Oscar  Prescott,  a 
young  ordinary  seaman,  aged  18  years,  from  Massa- 
chusetts. When  a boat  of  the  Bainbridge  arrived 
to  their  relief,  this  young  man  was  holding  the  other 
two  from  sinking.  They  were  much  exhausted, 
and  could  not  have  sustained  themselves  without  the  | 
aid  of  this  youth.”  I 

The  Lawrence,  U.  S.  brig,  Lieut.  Mercer,  sailed  1 
from  Pensacola,  on  the  21st,  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  j 
The  Cumberland,  U.  S.  frigate,  sailed  from  Boston 
on  the  5th  inst.  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Si.  Mary's,  U.  S.  ship.  A letter  from  Pensa- 
cola states  that  her  commander,  Capt.  Saunders, 
“reports  his  ship  as  having  made  two  handred  and 
ninety  miles  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  prece- 
ding his  arrival  here!  A day’s  run  with  bui  few 
parallels!  The  St.  Mary’s  has  hardly  a superior 
afloat.” 

The  Congress,  U-  S.  frigate,  Capt.  Stockton, 
reached  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  20th  Dec.  in  fifty  days 
from  Norfolk  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Brazil  Squadron.  The  Plymouth,  U.  S.  ship, 
Capt.  Henrv;  the  Raritan,  U.  S.  frigate,  Capt.  Gee-; 
gorv;  and  Bainbridge,  U.  8.  brig,  Commander  S.  j 
Pennington,  were  at  Rio,  on  the  20th  Dec. 

The  storm  of  the  19th  ult.  to  which  the  whigs  of; 
Louisiana  charge  the  ios3  of  the  state  election,  i 
which  took  place  that  day,  was  tremendous  at  Pen  - j 
sacola.  ! 

The  Falmouth,  St.  Mary's,  John  Adams,  U.  S.  ships;  j 
a»d  Lawrence  and  Porpoise,  U.  S.  brigs,  lying  at  an- 
chorage near  the  navy  yard,  and  the  Mississippi,  U.  j 
S.  frigate,  opposite  the  town,  rode  out  the  gale  with  ] 
perfect  safety;  but  a long  list  of  disasters  are  given  j 
of  merchant  vessels  driven  ashore  both  in  the  har-  j 
bor  and  at  the  navy  yard.  The  U.  S.  officers  are  | 
highly  commended  for  spirited  efforts  to  save  the  j 
shipping.  The  Wolcott,  U.  S.  revenue  cutter,  Wm. 
B.  Whitehead,  Lieut.  Commanding,  was  lying  at 
anchor  off  the  Barrancas,  near  the  navy  yard.  She 
parted  her  larboard  chain,  and  while  riding  with  her 
starboard  anchor,  kedge  and  hawser  and  larboard 
gun  slung,  the  sea  making  a comple  breach  over  and 
kedging  her  anchors,  was  compelled  to  cut  away 
her  masts  to  save  the  lives  of  her  officers  and  crew. 

Preparations  for  defence.  Naval  defences.  The 
following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  was 
written  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Fairfield,  the  chairman  of  the  naval  committee  of: 
the  United  Stales  senate. 

Navy  department,  January  8,  1845. 

— In  reply  to  the  inquiries  proposed  in  your 
letter  of  the  22d  ultimo,  I have  the  honor  to  enclose 
to  you  a very  fall  report  from  the  heads  of  bureaux 
of  this  department. 

Although  the  naval  preparations  of  commercial 
nations  which  are  struggling  to  maintain  themselves 
in  an  unnatural  position  of  greatness,  is  no  criterion 
for  a country  like  ours,  which  seeks  only  the  occu- 
pation and  defence  of  its  own  territory,  the  protec- 
tion of  its  citizens  and  their  interests,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  own  resources:  and  although  the 
existing  naval  establishments  of  the  United  States 
appears  sufficient  in  all  but  sea-going  steamers,  for  a 
condition  of  ascertained  and  undisturbed  peace;  yet 
the  present  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  makes  it 
a duty  to  suggest  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs 
the  propriety  of  greater  preparations  than  the  or- 
dinary annual  appropriations  contemplate. 

These  greater  preparations  should  consist,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  such  expenditures  as  will  be  but  anti- 
cipations of  what,  at  an  early  day,  would  be  requir- 
ed, even  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  harmony 
with  all  nations. 

They  should  consist  first,  of  an  accumulation  of 
naval  materials  and  stores  necessary  for  the  rapid 
equipment  of  the  vessels  which  are  afloat,  for  such 
of  those  on  the  stocks  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  em- 
ploy, and  for  such  others  as  congress  may  authorize 
to  be  built.  If  means  are  granted,  immediate  mea- 
sures can  be  adopted  for  the  collection  of  such  ma- 
terials and  stores;  and  the  early  purchase  of  many  of 
them  would  be  but  an  anticipation  of  what  would 
soon  be  required  for  ordinary  expenditures. 

The  second  branch  of  expense  that  should  at  once 
be  authoiisedalthe  discretion  of  the  president  should 


be  the  repair  and  equipment  of  all  the  vessels  in  or- 
dinary, and  the  frigates  and  sloops  on  the  stocks.— 
Were  such  authority  and  means  granted,  the  presi- 
dent could  exercise  a more  free  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  vessels  for  immediate  preparation,  whilst 
the  actual  expenditure  could  be  limited  to  existing 
urgencies  for  the  vessels,  and  unprofitable  outlays 
be  avoided  if  peace  should  continue. 

It  is  also  advisable  that  the  limitation  heretofore 
imposed  on  enlistments  in  the  navy,  by  which  the 
number  is  confined  to  7,500  seamen,  be  suspended 
for  a definite  period,  and  that  fur'her  enlistment  be 
authorised  and  provided  for. 

It  is  further  proper,  even  in  the  event  of  peace,  to 
increase  our  sea-going  steamers.  At  present,  the 
United  States  have  but  two,  the  Princeton  and  Mis- 
sissippi, that  can  cruise  af  sea.  I would  recommend 
that  authority  be  granted  for  the  construction  of 
three  steam  frigates,  five  steam  sloops,  and  two 
steamers  of  a smaller  class.  Such  an  increase  would 
not  be  disproportionate  to  our  resources  or  wants  in 
a time  of  profound  tranquility. 

It  will  also  become  necessary  to  increase  the  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores.  This  again  would  be  but 
an  anticipation  of  expense,  which  at  an  early  day 
must  in  any  contingency  be  required. 

A system  of  steamers  for  harbor  defence,  to  be 
thoroughly  effectual,  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
a fleet  of  steamers  for  each  harbor  in  the  country. 
The  enormous  expense  would  be  further  increased 
by  the  annual  repairs  which  would  require  a repeti- 
tion of  the  whole  outlay  once  in  seven  or  eight  years. 
It  is  still  further  to  be  considered,  that  these  steam- 
ers, being  only  for  harbors  and  coasts,  would  in  time 
of  peace  prove  a costly  burden  without  an  adequate 
equivalent.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  immediate  em- 
ployment of  mercantile  ships  and  steamers,  for  the 
defence  of  ports,  in  co-operation  with  resident  citi- 
zens, would  be  attended  with  a less  aggregate  cost, 
and  the  facility  of  invention  and  activity  of  patriot- 
ism whould,  as  danger  approached,  be  quickened  to 
devise  methods  of  defence,  which,  though  some- 
what irregular,  would  prove  effective  till  a force 
could  be  organized  suited  to  the  emergency. 

Inquiries  are  now  making  into  the  capacity  of  our 
mercantile  steamers  for  being  thu3  employed;  and 
the  result  shall  be  communicated  to  you  as  soon  as 
received. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  inroads  upon 
our  territory  by  hostile  fleets  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  disasters  consequent  on  storms,  the  ne- 
cessity of  frequent  returns  to  port  lor  supplies  of 
provisions  and  water,  the  superadded  want  to  steam- 
ships, of  fuel,  the  general  inaccessibility  of  the  coast 
from  the  shallowness  of  'water,  the  certainty  of  vi- 
gorous resistance  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  in  the 
more  densely  populated  regions,  and  the  uselessness 
of  naval  attacks  on  a sparsely  settled  coast  for  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  issue  of  a war.  These 
circumstances  have  in  all  times  past,  made  great 
naval  expeditions  almost  fruitless  of  results  against 
remote  settlements  on  land. 

The  measures  recommended,  if  adopted,  will  not 
involve  useless  expense,  even  on  the  continuance  of 
tranquility,  and  seern  to  besufficient  as  precautionary 
against  any  contingency  that  is  likely  to  occur  and  as 
I preliminary  to  a more  extended  organization  in  the 
event  it  should  become  necessary.  It  will  place  the 
navy  in  a condition  to  inspire  respect,  to  render  aid 
in  protecting  our  commerce,  and  to  contribute  ef- 
fectively towards  the  preservation  of  peace. 

George  Bancroft. 

Defence  of  the  Delaware,  proposed.  A town  meeting 
was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  inst.  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  memorializing  congress  to  grant  ap- 
propriations for  a dock  yard,  and  for  the  erection  and 
preservation  of  the  defences  on  the  Delaware.  John 
T.  Smith,  esq.  presided.  Co).  James  Page  addressed 
the  meeting  and  submitted  a series  of  resolutions, 
urging  upon  congress  the  establishment  of  a dry 
dock  and  general  naval  depot  at  Philadelphia,  repairs 
to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  the  erection  of  fortifications  at 
the  Pea  Patch  and  at  other  points.  The  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a committee  appoint- 
ed to  present  them  to  congress. 

The  Sun  under  the  caption  of  “Military  Spirit” 
says — “It  is  said  that  there  are  no  less  than  1,500 
applicants  for  -the  offices  in  the  two  mounted  regi- 
ments congress  has  decided  to  raise.” 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  officers — or 
rather  persons  disposed  to  take  commissions — and 
they  would  soon  learn  how  to  command,  if  they  can 
only  find  men  to  fill  the  ranks  and  disposed  to  obey. 
That  is  where  the  difficulty  lies  in  this  country. 

“A  court  of  nations.”  The  last  number  of  the 
Living  Age,  says:  -‘Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  be  as 
indispensable  to  Great  Britain  as  Louis  Philippe  is 
to  F ranee.  The  news  of  his  return  to  office,  carri- 


ed up  stocks  and  gave  new  life  to  business  on  all 
hands,  and  gratified  the  friends  of  peace  throughout 
Europe  and  America.  The  Englishman  is  a truer 
patriot,  and  a truer  friend  to  peace  than  the  French- 
man; for  he  has  no  dynasty  of  his  own  to  establish  at 
the  risk  of  war  and  the  horrors  of  which  it  would 
bring  upon  his  own  nation  as  well  as  upon  others. — 
The  French  government  paper  is  exceedingly  wound- 
ed by  the  president’s  message,  and  threatens  war  as 
the  consequence  of  the  American  aggression  upon 
Mexico.  It  is  exceedlingly  sensitive  to  what  it 
considers  the  insults  which  the  message  contains 
against  England.  But  dear  old  jolly  John  Bull  looks 
at  it  in  a better  humor,  and  is  as  far  from  seeing  in- 
sult, as  we  were  from  meaning  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  shows  a very  cordial  desire  for  a more  intimate 
connection  with  us, — and  we  have  no  fear  that  M. 
Guizot’s  jealousy  will  be  able  to  make  the  mischief 
he  seem9  to  intend.  Glad  enough  we  Americans 
were  to  see  the  pleasant  face  which  the  old  gentle- 
man turned  to  us.  It  makes  quite  a revolution  in 
our  temper.  Now  is  the  lime,  when  both  the  na- 
tions are  making  up  the  quarrel  with  softened  hearts, 
for  the  far-seeing  statesmen  on  both  sides,  to  apply 
themselves  vigorously  to  such  a settlement  of,  not 
only  the  Oregon,  but  matters  which  may  be  difficult 
hereafter,  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  suspicion  to  fas- 
ten upon.  We  should  delight  in  such  a hearty  fel- 
lowship with  England,  as  would  enable  us  to  agree 
upon” — [then  follows  a project  under  the  caption  of] 
“a  court  of  nations,” 

for  the  settlement  of  all  future  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  be  composed 
of,  say  five  citizens  of  each  country,  (the  tdilor  pro- 
ceeds to  name  five  such  as  would  suit  his  fancy  on 
our  side,)  to  whom  all  questions  of  differences  m fu- 
ture should  be  submitted.  He  fixes  their  salaries 
(a  very  important  consideration)  at  §10,000  each. — 
They  are  to  meet  alternately  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  have  power  to  name  an  umpire  where  the 
court  is  divided. 

The  author  of  the  project  thinks  such  a court 
would  keep  all  quiet,  and  soon  become  so  popular, 
that  other  nations  would  appeal  to  its  authority.  He 
“thinks,  too,  that  the  people  of  both  countries  are 
now  ripe  for  this  agreement,”  and  calls  to  know  if 
“the  statesmen  are  ready  to  carry  it  into  effect?” 

This  man  of  “The  Living  Age,”  certainly  belongs 
to  the  age  be  lives  in,  and  has  by  his  project  not  un- 
fitly characterised  it.  Having  had  the  whole  scheme 
to  himself,  even  to  naming  all  five  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  on  our  part,  we  conclude  merely  to  be- 
speak the  privilege  of  naming  the  umpire,  who,  if 
we  mistake  not,  would  soon  be  found  to  be  grand 
chancellor  of  the  two  empires,  having  all  the  dis- 
putes in  his  own  hands. 

One  ingredient  we  fear  is  lacking, — material  to 
the  success  of  this  project.  We  look  round  the 
compass  in  vain  for  the  adequate  poiver  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  court.  Without  something  to 
that  effect,  we  fear  the  two  countries  would  find 
themselves  just  about  as  likely  to  dispute,  as  they 
have  always  done,  whenever  conflicting  interests  are 
at  stake,  contingencies  which  we  do  not  see  that  the 
court  would  be  any  better  able  to  obviate,  than  the 
two  governments  have  as  yet  been. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  suggested  that  has 
not  a tendency,  so  far  as  it  is  at  all  effective,  to  cen- 
tralize authority  and  powers  now  independent  of 
each  other,  and  to  make  one  general  government, 
for  the  two  nations. 

We  once  were  in  that  predicament.  Are  we  dis- 
posed to  return  to  it? 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Indiana. — The  stale  debt  and  canal  act.  “An  act  to 
provide  for  the  funded  debt  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
and  for  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  ca- 
nal to  Evansville,”  is  published  in  due  form  in  the 
Indiana  papers.  Its  passage  was  hailed  with  great 
rejoicing,  tiring  of  big  guns,  making  speeches,  illu- 
minating towns,  &c.,  &c. 

The  vote  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  act,  is  po- 
litically classified  by  the  Indiana  Telegraph,  us  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  bill — In  senate  17  deni  , 15  whigs. 

In  the  house  27  “ 33  “ 


44  48 

Against  the  bill—  In  senate  6 “ 9 

In  house  23  “ It) 


29  19 

Total  for  the  bill  48  whigs,  44  dem. — aggregate  92 
Against  the  bill  19  “ 29  “ “ 48 


Aggregate  majority  for  the  bill 


44 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


is  precisely  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  bound  to  New 

| York  from  Europe;  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what 

The  coast  survey.  The  report  of  Dr.  Bathe,  , apparent  recklessness  vessels  of  the  largest  size 

superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  for  the  year  (even  the  Atlantic  steamers)  dash  near  its  parallel, 

1815,  communicated  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  from  an  apprehension  that  it  is  far  south  from  them 
the  treasury,  warns  us,  that  this  great  national  work  The  last  and  most  authentic  account  of  the  ill. fated 

has  reached  the  shores  and  progtessed  on  the  coast , President  (so  says  rumor)  was  near  Nantucket  in  a 

of  Massachusetts.  Although  in  this  good  work  heavy  storm,  and  the  idea  has  always  been  preva- 

“every  country  is  our  country,”  and  every  lent  here  that  the  south  shoal  was  her  burial  ground, 

coast  our  sailing  track,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  in  “It  we  could  have  the  true  account  ot  the  amount 
common  with  all  men,  and  in  accordance  with  a of  property  and  human  life  that  the  erroneous  loea- 
powerful  principle  of  our  nature,  a deeper  interest . lion  of  this  single  shoal  has  cost  our  country,  not 
in  that  which  relates  to  our  own  border — a rugged  (only  prior  to  1821,  but  subsequent  to  that  period,  the 

and  thankless  coast.  I have  not  before  me  the  re-  i expense  of  the  whole  coast  survey  would  seem  a 

port  of  1844,  yet  if  I remember  rightly,  much  more  1 diminutive  fraction.  The  manner  in  which  this  sur- 
has  been  performed  than  was  promised;  the  extra  j vey  is  conducted  will  settle  the  matter  forever,  by 
work  being  quite  double  the  extra  appropriation  for  removing  all  possible  doubts.” 


the  year.  On  this  subject,  however,  1 have  nothing 
to  say — our  government  having  long  ago  learned  by 
sad  and  expensive  experience,  that,  in  reference  to  a 
work  of  so  much  magnitude,  involving  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  its  details,  to  save  and  to  economise  may  be 
antipodal  terms.  The  facts  developed  by  this  and 
previous  reports,  admonish  us  of  the  hidden  dangers 
of  our  navigation — that  “a  vessel  is  often  without  a 
pilot  when  danger  is  nearest;”  and  especially  does  it 


The  minuteness  and  scientific  accuracy  with  which 
every  movement  of  the  survey  is  distinguished,  have 
excited  the  attention  and  the  surprise  of  the  most 
intelligent  foreigners.  Col.  Everest,  surveyor  gene- 
ral of  India,  after  a minute  inspection  of  the  modus 
operand i of  Dr.  Bache,  declared  it  to  be  highest  ho- 
nor of  the  nation.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  decide 
whether  navigation  or  physical  science  will  receive 
the  greatest  accession.  While  Geometry,  Optics, 


apprise  us  of  the  deep  necessity  of  the  survey  as  now  j Astronomy,  Magnetism,  and  Meteorology  are  the 
prosecuted.  Lieut.  Blake  discovered  a rock  having  i means  employed,  they  are  also  the  objects  of  disco- 
very and  improvement.  The  superintendent,  himself 
a favorite  child  of  science,  not  only  supervises  the 
whole  work,  arranging  all  the  details  of  the  differ- 
ent parties,  corresponding  continually  and  necessa- 
rily with  the  head  of  each  in  the  field  and  the  ob- 
servatory, but  engages  also  in  all  the  drudgery  of 
triangulating,  standing  fur  hours  at  the  theodolite, 
with  unwearied  application. 

Some,  who  are  aware  that  this  survey  was  pro- 
jected in  1806,  have  sometimes  despaired  of  its  final 
accomplishment  in  the  present  age.  But  these  are 
not  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  it  has  encounter- 
ed, nor  the  circumstances  which  have  impeded,  and, 
at  some  periods,  entirely  suspended  its  march.  Our 
unsettled  foreign  relations  delayed  all  its  operations 
j for  the  first  five  years,  and  the  succeeding  five  were 
consumed  in  the  preparation  of  instruments,  and  no 
geodaetic  action  was  performed  till  1817;  and  in  1818, 
the  whole  work  was  discontinued.  In  1832,  it  was 
resumed;  since  which  it  seems  only  to  have  been  im- 
peded by  stinted  appropriations — and  although  a bet- 
ter feeling  now  prevails,  yet  in  the  last  report,  the 
superintendent  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  indi- 
viduals for  the  loan  of  instruments.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  appropriation  of  the  present  ses- 
sion will  put  an  end  to  a practice  which  so  illy  com 
ports  with  the  general  character  of  the  undertak- 
ing. M. 

Charleston  and  Texas  railroad.— We  find  in  the 
Concordia  Intelligencer  of  ihe  1st  inst.,  a letter  on  this 
subject,  the  writer  of  which  seems  to  be  a citizen  of 
Middle  Texas.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  “the 


t prefer  a moderate  account,  I resoureesof Middleand  Nor  .hern  Texas  can  be  develop- 
in  of  the  light  boat,  with  whom  ed-  aiui  "s  ier*,,e  Pla,ns  K made  valuable, .only  by  the 
i „„„  , cons  ruction  ot  a railroad  through  the  central  portions 


on  it  but  fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  nearly  in  the 
track  of  ships  bound  in  and  out  of  New  Bedford; 
another  in  nine  and  a half  feet  water,  nearly  in  the 
same  range;  and  a third  at  the  mouth  of  Mattapoi- 
sett  harbor,  having  upon  it  only  ten  feet,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  channel  and  surrounded  by  deep 
water.  In  the  track  of  vessels  bound  into  Plymouth, 
Lieut.  Davis  found  a rock  covered  by  eight  feet  of 
water,  to  which  all  vessels  beating  in  Massachusetts 
bay  were  directly  exposed.  These  isolated  rocks, 
before  entirely  unknown,  indicate  many  hair  breadth 
escapes.  Lieut.  Davis  also  discovered  a bank  of  ten 
fathoms  of  water,  sixty  miles  east  of  Nantucket; 
not  to  be  sure  dangerous  in  itself,  but  eminently  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  mariner,  unless  accredited  on 
our  charts. 

It  is  well  known  lhat  a most  singular  dubiousness 
has  long  hung  over  the  locality  of  the  South  Shoal 
of  Nantucket.  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Blum’s 
survey  in  1821 — a work  of  individual  enterprise  wor- 
thy of  much  praise; — in  spite  of  the  almost  demon- 
strable testimony  of  mathematical  deduction,  the 
former  locality,  nearly  twenty  miles  in  error,  is  still 
relied  on  by  many  Atlantic  navigators.  In  reference 
to  this,  and  to  the  number  of  vessels  which  pass 
through  Nantucket  Sound — a strait  proverbial  for 
its  dangerous  shoals — Dr.  Bache  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Wm.  Mitchell,  of 
that  place: 

“ My  dear  friend:  I have  at  length  obtained  the  in- 
formation I desired  relative  to  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  annually  pass  through  the  sound.  Know 
ing  that  thou  wouldst 
applied  to  the  capta 
it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  communicate.  To 
his  politeness  I am  indebted  for  ihe  following  parti- 
culars: 

Ships.  Brigs.  Sohr’s.  Sloops. 

In  1842  three  were  144  1,295  7,551  3,616 

In  1843  there  were  151  1,194  8,228  3,525 

In  1844  there  were  152  1,155  7,483  2,566 

447  3,664  23,262  9.707 

and  to  July,  1845,  there  were  122  ships,  805  brigs, 
4,847  schooners,  1,796  sloops,  passed  Nantucket 
light-boat,  (an  immense  amount  of  property  indeed,) 
and  yet  there  is  no  chart  of  this  thoroughfare  in  ex- 
istence lhat  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

“My  rude  angles  to  the  ship  Centurion,  wrecked 
on  the  south  shoal,  (1845,)  resulted  in  placing  her 
within  one  handled  rods  of  the  position  of  the 
shoal  as  located  by  modern  observers.  The  history 
of  this  most  dangerous  and  fatal  shoal  is  startling. — 
Situated  in  mid-ocean;  having,  in  low  ebbs,  scarcely 
a foot  of  water;  in  a region  proverbal  for  ils  heavy 
swell:  rising,  at  times,  without  a moment’s  warning; 
Ihe  dread  of  all  mariners,  and  ihe  grave  of  thou 
sands;  laid  down  in  a position  twenty  miles  in  error 
of  latilu  le,  and  confided  in  as  late  as  the  year  1821 
—such  is  Nantucket  south  shoal'  The  honor  of  giv- 
ing to  this  shoal  its  true  locality  belongs  to  Captain 
Jonathan  Colesworthy,  of  this  place,  who,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1841,  made  ils  latitude  41°  3'  55",  it 
having,  in  all  former  lime,  been  considered  to  be 
40°  44'.  in  looking  over  the  documents  of  Capt.  C., 
1 am  entirely  satisfied  that,  in  the  old  location,  there 
are  forty  fathoms  of  w ater.  So  strong,  however,  is 
the  impression!  on  the  minds  of  our  veteran  seamen 
that  the  earlier  location  is  the  true  one,  that  confi- 
dence is  still  wanting  in  Ihe  survey  of  Colesworthy, 
though  he  has  always  been  distinguished  as  an  accu- 
rate observer.  Its  new’  and  probably  true  location 


through  tne  central  poi 
of  the  state.”  We  hive  not  seen  the  country,  but  from 
the  authority  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  men  of  prac- 
tical ob-ervation,  it  must  be  true  that  the  ‘ fertile  plains 
ot  iliat  portion  of  Texas  will  prove  utterly  valueless 
ex  -ept  ior  grazing  purposes — and  even  for  those,  we  :.re 
unable  to  see  how  it  can  be  rendered  at  all  desirable — 
unless  some  means  are  devised  by  which  a communica- 
ion  mav  be  effected  with  a market  to  which  the  produc- 
tions of  ihe  soil  can  be  eonveniemly  transported  and  ad- 
vantageously d spostd  of.  If  the  statements  made  by 
this  gentleman  are  true,  and  wc  have  no  wish  nor  rea- 
son to  disci  edit  them,  it  is  a nutter  of  exceeding  sur- 
prise that  men  in  their  senses  should  persist  in  the  cul- 
t vation  of  soil,  which  though  vastly  fertile,  brings  to 
their  pocket  so  feeble  a return.  He  says,  the  natural 
channels  of  internal  commerce  to  all  portions  of  the 
country,  are  of  but  little  value  as  outlets  of  the 
interior.  Their  navigation  is  embarrassed  by  nu- 
merous natural  o islacles  lhat  can  never  be  overcome. 
He  says  that  Trinity  and  Brasos  are  the  only  streams  on 
which  a boat  h is  till  recently  floated,  and  in  them  in  the 
month  of  April  last,  theie  were  steamers  within  75 
miles  of  their  mouth’,  which  had  b en  tied  up  to  the 
shores  for  eighteen  momhs,  rotting.  The  Colorado  I 
whoso  current  is  not  much  more  favorable  to  navigation  j 
than  the  Brasos  and  Trinity,  has  a rait  ot  many  miles! 
in  length  near  its  mouth,  arid  no  boat  has  < ver  entered 
it.  If  tlx  is  raft  were  removed  as  it  might  be,  says  this 
writer,  at  a great  expense,  no  c aft  of  any  kind,  drawing 
more  than  24  inches  water,  can  get  within  ten  miles  of 
Matagorda  at  its  mouth.  So  that  the  small  amount  of 
produce  which  might  be  c arr  ed  down  this  stream  dur- 
ing the  short  and  irregular  periods  during  which  it  may 
be  navigable,  would  be  subject  to  the  expense  and  risk 
of  re-sh  pment  in  small  flat  bottomed  lighters,  and  car- 
ried to  the  co  sters  in  the  bay,  to  be  again  re-shipped  to 
Galveston  or  New  Orleans.  The  Nueces  has  never 
been  explored  far  up  its  course;  this  duty  however  is 
now  being  done  by  the  engineers  under  the  command  of 
General  Taylor.  He  says.- 


“So  utterly  incapable,  some  years,  were  these  stream* 
to  afford  any  facilities  to  transpot  tation,  lhat  last  year> 
I saw  planters  hauling  their  cotton  from  the  banks  of 
the  Guadatoupe  and  Nueces,  across  all  the  rivers  empty- 
ing intothe  Gulf,  150  miles  to  Houston  on  Buffalo  Bayou. 
This  was  done  too,  by  planters  liv.ng  on  the  banks  of 
those  rivers, — within  forty  miles  of  the  coast.  The 
rivers  were  unnavigable,  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
possibility, of  travelling  with  loaded  teams  across  the 
low  country  along  the  coast  during  the  wet  season,  com- 
pelled the  planter  to  take  the  long  and  expensive  route 
over  the  higher  region  to  a distant  market.  These  dif- 
ficulties are  so  great  as  to  impede  the  settlement  of  the 
interior  portions  of  the  state,  and  will  prevent  their  rich 
luxur  ant  plains,  becoming  of  any  value,  except  for  graz- 
ing, unless  enterprise  and  capital  open  some  artificial 
channels  of  trade.” 

“In  my  travels  through  the  country  last  season,  I saw 
acrounts  of  planters,  Irom  which  it  appeared  that  fair 
cotton,  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  sell  at  4^  to 
5 cents,  had  actually  cost  them  two  cents  per  pound  to 
haul  to  m rket.  Their  bale  rope  and  bagging,  and  all 
articles  of  consumption,  h id  come  to  them  charged  with 
like  costs  of  carriage,  and  extravagant  profits  to  the 
m reha  its,  after  deducting  which,  there  was  but  a small 
remainder  for  labor  to  the  producer.  The  effects  were 
t > discourage  all  attempts  at  raising  the  great  siaple  or 
any  other  article  of  export  through  all  the  interior 
countries;  and  those  districts  are  destined  to  remain  un- 
productive till  a way  is  opened  into  them  by  the  hand  of 
man.” 

On  th  : subject  ot  the  cost  attending  the  transportation 
of  cotton,  he  states  that  the  whole  charge  on  the  ship- 
ment of  a hale  of  cotton  from  Houston  to  New  Orleans, 
when  all  custom-house  fi  es  are  removed,  is  from  $3  to 
$3  50.  These  arguments  are  used  by  the  writer  in  sup- 
port of  the  project  of  constructing  a railroad  from  Char- 
leston to  the  interior  of  Texas.  We  do  not  insert  them 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  that  project — though 
we  cannot  question  its  importance,  as  to  exhibit  the  im- 
policy of  flocking  to  a country  so  utterly  destitute  of 
conveniences  as  that  portion  of  Texas  to  which  we  have 
had  reference.”  [Caddo  Gazette. 

Remarkable  discovery  in  Canada. — Last  June,  Ed- 
mund Dougan,  residing  on  lot  17,  in  the  4th  concession 
of  the  township  of  Nottawesaga,  in  the  county  of  Sim- 
coe,  C.  W.  dicovered  on  the  lot  he  occupies,  a sunken  hole 
in  the  eartii,  having  the  resemblance  of  a small  pond 
of  water  of  low  fen.  It  was  situated  on  a rising  ground 
in  the  forest,  which  he  was  engaged  in  clearing,  prepa- 
ratory to  cultivation.  The  roots  of  the  trees  had  spread 
over  the  marsh;  and  many  of  considerable  thickness 
were  cut  away  by  the  occupant  of  the  lot,  and  his  assis- 
tants. 

Dougan’s  son  on  stooping  to  drink  out  of  the  hole  dis- 
covered some  bones  in  it,  which  caused  a farther  exami- 
nation, and  ultimately  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a very 
large  quantity  of  human  bones,  including  between  500 
to  600  skulls!  They  also  found  about  40  pounds  of  brass, 
several  brass  kettles,  in  a decayed  state,  and  ‘several 
hatchets. 

In  about  a month  after  the  occurrence  above  narrated, 
a similar  hole  was  discovered  by  Mr.  William  Thomp- 
son, on  the  third  lot  in  the  same  concession  and  iown- 
ship,  which  being  examined,  was  found  to  contain  eleven 
copper  keitles,  each  of  which  would  hold  about  nine 
pails  of  water.  Eight  of  the  kettles  were  found  as  per- 
fect as  when  made,  and  the  other  three  were  much  cor- 
roded. In  this  hole  were  also  discovered  10  or  a dozen 
sea  shells,  and  a large  quantity  of  pipe  clay  buttons. — 
The  holes  are  situated  about  one  mile  and  a half  from 
each  other,  with  the  north  branch  of  the  Nottawesaga 
River  dividing  ihetn. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

February  3.  Resolutions  from  States ■ — Mr.  West- 
cott,  presented  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Flo- 
rida, relative  to  the  appointment  of  a commission  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  run  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and 
Florida  and  Alabama. 

Mr.  Miller,  presented  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  New  Jersey,  remonstrating  against  the  repeal  of 
the  pilot  act  of  May  2.  1837. 

Mr.  Sturgeon , presented  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  against  any  increase  of  the  ex- 
isting rates  of  postage;  and  in  relation  to  a Macadam- 
ized road  from  the  United  States  arsenal,  at  Pitts- 
burg, to  the  harbor  at  Erie;  and  in  relation  to  appro- 
priations for  the  preservation  of  the  piers  at  Marcus 
Hook,  in  the  Delaware  river. 

Mr.  Berrien , presented  resolutions  from  the  state 
of  Georgia,  declaring  her  assent  to  the  principles  of 
federal  legislature  a3  they  exist  in  the  constitution, 
and  their  opposition  to  certain  resolutions  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts;  also,  a report  that  passed 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  relation  to  the  difficul- 
ties with  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  Greene,  presented  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Rhode  Island,  against  any  increase  of  the 
present  rates  of  postage. 

Also,  resolutions  declaring  assent  to  the  prinriph  s 
on  which  the  tariff  of  1842  was  adopted,  and  oppo- 
sition to  any  change  in  its  details. 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  touching 
the  relations  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  sev- 
eral Indian  tribes,  reported  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution as  a substitute  therefor: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rejnresentat'wcs  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America , in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  secretary  of  war  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared under  his  direction,  a statement  of  the  treaties 
and  relations  between  the  United  S:at<s  and  the  several 
Indian  tribes  or  nations,  from  the  revolutionary  war 
down  to  the  extinguishment  of  'lie  Indian  title  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi;  also,  a statement  in  tabular  form  of 
all  the  sums  paid  to  different  Indian  tribes  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  lands,  designating  each  tribe,  the  date  of 
purchase,  amount  paid,  amount  of  lands  ceded  or  pur- 
chased, where  situated,  the  annuities  given  to  each  tribe, 
the  duration  of  such  annuities,  the  amount  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  government  for  any  such  tribes, 
how  much  thereof  has  been  vested  in  stocks,  what 
stocks,  and  the  authority  for  vesting  the  same,  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  tribe  among  which  such 
sums  or  annuities  were  or  are  divided. 

Mr.  Archer,  presented  a large  number  of  memori- 
als praying  an  amendment  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

Mr.  Semple , upon  his  motion,  was  excused  from 
serving  on  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pensions, 
and  Mr  Phelps  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  presented  the  memorial  from  the 
late  Southwestern  Convention  at  Memphis,  embody- 
ing the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  convention — 
which  were  referred  to  a select  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  vote  was  put  to  re- 
consider the  vote  of  yesterday  by  which  Mr.  Evans' 
amendment  was  adopted  to  the  Texas  indemnity  bill 
— and  stood  ayes  22,  nays  22.  The  Vice  President 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  thus  carried  the  motion. 
The  bill  was  then  laid  on  the  table, 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session, 

And  then  adjourned. 

February  4.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel 
Goddard  &c.,  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
was  reported  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Turney , opposed  the  bill;  he  regarded  the 
claimants  as  having  been  guilty  of  moral  if  not  poli- 
tical treason. 

Mr.  J M.  Clayton,  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the 
former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Crawford,  that, 
although  upon  strict  principles  of  law,  the  courts 
•were  bound  to  give  a verdict  against  the  parties,  yet 
equity  was  in  their  favor  and  he  therefore  hail  re- 
commended an  application  to  congress.  All  the  tes- 
timony absolved  them  of  any  intention  whatever  of 
violating  the  laws  of  their  country. 

Messrs.  Colquit,  and  Pennybacker  opposed  the  bill, 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.,  and  Mr.  Davis  advocated  it. — 
By  yeas  26,  nays  22,  it  was  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing. 

After  executive  session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  5.  Mr.  Bagby , obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a bill  to  increase  the  number  of  naval  officers  by 
such  complement  as  shall  not  exceed  the  lull  com- 
plement composing  the  Texas  navy,  (i.  e.  to  incor- 
porate the  Texas  list  with  thatoftbe  United  States.) 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  naval  committee. 

The  bill  to  augment  the  navy  was  again  taken  up, 
and  Mr.  fVestcott,  of  Florida,  addressed  the  senate  in 
favor  of  it.  The  bill  was  then  passed  over  infor- 
mally, and  the  bill  from  the  house  to  employ  an 
agent  to  receive  certain  Texas  properly  was  receiv- 
ed and  referred  to  the  finance  committee. 

The  bill  from  the  house  relaLing  to  collectors  and 
other  officers  of  the  government  was  then  taken  up, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

After  executive  session, 

The  senate  adjourned,  till  the  9th  February. 

February  9.  Mr.  Morehead,  appeared  and  took 
his  seat. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  trans- 
mitting the  recent  Oregon  correspondence,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Pearce,  introduced  a joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transmission  of  certain  books  to  the 
minister  of  justice  in  France,  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred. 

The  bill  providing  for  an  augmentation  of  the  na- 
vy was  taken  up. 

Mr.  YVeslcott,  resumed  and  finished  his  speech  in 
its  support,  arguing  the  necessity  of  putting  in  a bet- 
ter stale  of  defence  than  at  present,  the  southern 
and  gulf  coast. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  informally  on 
the  table,  as  the  senator  who  introduced  it,  Mr.  Fair- 
field,  was  abssut. 


Mr.  Mangum,  addressed  the  senate  on  the  subject. 
He  thought  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri, (Mr.  Benton ,)  made  the  other  day,  to  postpone 
the  bill  until  May  next,  ought  to  prevail.  He 
launched  out  with  a powerful  attack  upon  the  ad 
ministration  for  its  whole  course  on  the  Oregon 
question,  charging  it  with  deception,  trickery,  and 
duplicity,  by  clamoring  for  warlike  measures  and 
professing  great  patriotism  merely  to  gain  political 
ends,  when  they  did  not  mean  to  assert  to  the  end,  all 
that  they  had  been  pretending! 

Mr.  Cass,  addressed  the  senate,  and  repeated  many 
of  his  former  remarks  on  the  probabilities  of  war, 
and  called  to  mind  the  taunts  that  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him  for  urging  the  necessity  of  speedy 
measures  of  defence,  and  in  this  connection  referred 
to  the  stale  of  the  Oregon  question  as  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  governments  now  exhibit  it, 
as  evidence  that  lie  had  been  right  in  his  apprehen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Jillen,  addressed  the  senate  in  a strain  similar 
to  that  which  he  indulged  in  when  he  last  spoke  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Bagby,  defended  the  administration  against 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  Mangum,  and  contended  there 
would  be  no  war. 

Relore  any  action  was  had,  on  motion — 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  10.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hannegan,  50,- 
000  copies  of  the  Oregon  correspondence  were  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

The  Oregon  notice  resolutions,  passed  last  evening 
by  the  house,  were  received,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Cass,  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  cons  deration 
of  Mr.  Allen's  Oregon  notice  resolutions,  reported  on 
8lh  of  January,  together  with  the  several  pending 
amendments  thereto,  Mr.  J.  J\I.  Clayton  said  he  hoped 
the  senate  would  first  dispose  of  the  bill  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  navy;  but  the  senate  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  Allen,  then  took  the  floor  upon  his  resolutions. 
He  stated  it  was  now  69  years  since  this  country  had 
declared  itself  free  and  independent,  and  yet  to  this 
hour  over  800  miles  of  coast,  British  law  ruled  and 
British  executions  are  enforced  while  our  own  juris- 
diction is  not  extended  to  Oregon  at  all.  We  had 
been  negotiating  for  nearly  thirty  years,  without 
success,  and  now  therefore  was  the  lime  for  action. 
If  we  should  refuse  to  act  under  3uch  circumstances, 
and  refuse  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
president,  we  should  thereby  lose  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon and  incur  the  suspicion  and  contempt  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  They  would  think  and  justly 
too,  that  we  dared  not  to  act.  The  great  question 
now  was,  “Has  government  the  courage  to  assert 
and  maintain  its  right?”  As  for  “title,”  that  was 
now  out  of  the  question.  The  only  question  was 
“possession.”  On  the  question  of  title  we  stood 
committed  before  the  whole  human  race  by  an  as- 
sertion ot  28  years  standing.  That  claim  had  been 
asserted  in  the  face  of  the  world  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  last  but  not  least  by  the  solemn  vote  of 
three  to  one  in  the  house  yesterday.  Our  position 
was  now  before  the  world,  and  we  could  not  hide 
ourselves  from  the  gaze  ol  nations.  It  remained, 
therefore,  to  be  seen  whether  senators  would  come 
up  to  the  mark.  After  further  remarks  of  this  char- 
acter, he  glanced  at  the  policy  of  the  five  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  contended  that  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  it  has  been  their  steady  aim  to  domineer 
over  the  whole  world.  In  illustration  of  this,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  particular  movements  of  those  powers, 
and  the  attempted  interference  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  the  afiatrs  ol  Texas.  He  then  referred  to 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  attacked  it  as  a piece  of 
duplicity.  The  Oregon  question  ought  not  to  have 
been  lelt  open,  but  it  was  left  open  by  her  designed- 
ly, as  were  other  matters,  for  the  same  deceptive 
policy.  He  went  on  to  declare  that  England  dare 
not  declare  war  with  us  single  handed,  and  read  a 
number  ol  documents  by  way  of  proof. 

in  the  course  of  his  remarks  a question  was  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Mangum,  as  to  whether  in  the  suppressed 
portions  of  the  recent  correspondence,  it  was  not 
distinctly  stated  by  lord  Aberdeen  that  Great  Britain 
woul  take  no  offence  at  the  passage  of  the  notice  re- 
solution? 

Mr.  Allen,  said  he  believed  the  senator  was  asking 
a question  which  he  could  answer  himself,  and  there- 
lore  he  did  not  teel  bound  to  reply. 

Without  concluding,  Mr.  A.  gave  way  to  a motion 
to  adjourn,  which  was  carried. 

February  II.  Mr.  Allen,  resumed  his  remarks 
from  yesterday  and  after  having  occupied  the  floor 
during  the  remainder  of  this  day’s  session. 

Mr.  J.  M-  Clayton , of  Del.,  obtained  the  floor,  and 
The  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Feb  4 Mr.  Tibbalts,  offered  a re- 
solution to  terminate  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  no- 
tice on  Monday  next  the  9th  inst.  Laid  on  the  table 
by  93  yeas,  91  nays. 

Oiegon  notice. — The  debate  being  renewed  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Belt,  of  Ky.,  arose  and  delivered  an  ar- 
gumentative speech  in  favor  of  the  notice  as  a pacific 
measure  and  as  the  last  mode  of  avoiding  terminating 
of  the  controversy  by  war. 

Mr.  Chase,  and  Mr.  S Jones,  followed,  insisting  on 
the  clearness  and  justice  of  our  title.  Mr.  Marlin, 
of  Tenn.,  next  obtained  the  floor  and  the  committee 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  this  day  reported  from 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means  making  an  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  recieve  from  the  state  of  Texas  the  cession  ol  cer- 
tain property. 

The  bill  appropriated  $3,000  to  pay  expenses  for 
an  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
and  take  charge  of  certain  property,  (said  to  be  three 
sloops  of  war,  150  pieces  of  ordnance,  three  or  four 
custom  houses,  two  or  thiee  navy  yards,  &c.,  &c  ) 
After  considerable  diocussion  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  was  then 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb.  5.  Mr.  Price,  offered  a resolu- 
tion to  terminate  the  debate  on  giving  the  Oregon 
notice  al  3 P.  M.  of  Monday  next  the  9th  inst.  Mr. 
C.  B ■ Smith  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
Negatived  by  yeas  86.  nays  107.  The  resolution  was 
then  passed  by  yeas  109,  nays  86- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKay,  the  house  then  resolved 
to  meet  at  10,  A.  M.,  eacn  morning  until  I uesday 
next,  in  order  to  allow  as  many  to  express  their 
views  as  possibly  could  in  the  intermediate  time. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a reso- 
lution, which  was  read,  and  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  bi/  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled. 
That  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  wtiole  ot  the 
Oregon  country  included  within  the  parallels  of  42°  and 
54°  40'  north  latitude,  and  extending  from  the  Stony  or 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable; that  the  honor,  the  dignity,  and  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand  that 
their  title  thereto  be  maintained,  and  that  the  entire  and 
undivided  occupation,  conyol,  and  government  thereof 
be  assumed  by  the  United  States.  To  the  end,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  may  be  done  consistent  with  the 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  forth- 
with cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  convention  between  the  United  -States 
and  Great  Britain  concerning  the  Oregon  territory,  of 
the  6th  August,  1827,  signed  at  London,  shall  be  annull- 
ed and  abrogated  at  ihe  expiration  of  the  term  of  twelve 
months  from  and  after  the  said  notice  shall  have  been 
given,  conformably  to  the  second  article  of  said  conven- 
tion of  6th  of  August,  1827. 

The  introduction  of  the  resolution  was  objected 
to.  Mr.  McDowell,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  to 
enable  his  colleague  to  introduce  the  resolution. — 
But  the  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules,  and  trie 
resolution  was  not  received. 

Oregon. — The  house  then  again  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
on, (Mr.  Tibbalts  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  for  giving  to  Great  Britain 
the  twelve  months’  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
convention  of  the  6th  August,  1827,  concerning  the 
joint  occupation  of  Oregon  country. 

Mr.  Gentry,  addressed  the  committee;  and,  after 
adverting  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  negotiations  had  been  resum- 
ed between  the  British  minister  and  the  American 
secretary  of  state;  insisting  that,  if  such  were  the 
case,  all  necessary  information  ought  to  he  laid  be- 
fore the  house  before  it  was  called  upon  to  act.  He 
then  inquired  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersolt,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  adairs,  to  say  whe- 
ther lie  was  prepared  to  say  now,  as  he  had  former- 
ly, that  negotiations  had  not  been  re-opened? 

Mr.  C.  J-  Ingersoll,  replied  as  follows: — I do  not 
recollect  what  1 said  before.  I rather  think  I said 
nothing.  I do  not  remember  saying  anything  on 
this  point.  1 think  still  that  I did  not.  i say  now 
that  I believe  that  recently  there  has  been  some  cones 
pondence  between  the  British  minister  and  this  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  laid  before  this  house  without  de- 
lay. As  to  instructions,  I do  nut  know  that  instruc- 
tions have  been  called  for. 

Mr.  Gentry  went  on  to  conclude  his  speech  in  op- 
position to  the  notice,  as  needless  and  pernicious,  and 
certain  to  lead  to  war.  He  denied  our  title  beyond 
the  49th  parallel,  and  denounced  any  war  underta- 
ken to  maintain  it  for  the  country  above  that  line  aa 
wicked  wholesale  murder. 
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Mr.  Dargan,  went  into  an  argumentative  speech 
on  the  question  of  title,  which  he  very  fully  discuss- 
ed, and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  Mr. 
Gentry,  that  our  title  was  undeniable  as  far  as  lati- 
tude 49°,  and  no  farther.  He  went,  however,  for  a 
qualified  notice,  as  a measure  pacific  in  its  character 
and  consequences. 

Mr.  Delano,  followed;  and  made  a speech  in  favor 
of  immediate  notice  as  a peace  measure;  but  contend- 
ed that  it  should  be  in  the  form  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hilliard,  of  Alabama,  empowering  the  president  to 
give  it  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  inter- 
est should  require  it.  After  Mr.  D.  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Rhetl,  obtained  the  floor;  when — 

A motion  was  made  that  the  committee  rise,  on 
which  a quorum  did  not  vote. 

After  some  proceedings  in  relation  to  want  of  quo- 
rum, the  committee  rose,  and — 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  6.  The  Oregon  notice,  was  resumed. 
Mr.  Rkett  had  the  floor,  bufinasmuch  as  he  had  al- 
ready spoken,  he  declined  availing  himself  of  his 
right  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Davie,  of  Miss.,  addressed  the  committee  in 
opposition  to  the  giving  of  notice  as  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing our  jurisdiction  in  Oregon,  if  the  president 
should  be  forced  to  settle  the  question  now,  he  was 
for  claiming  up  to  49°;  but,  if  further  time  were  al- 
1 awed,  he  thought  we  should  by  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation get  the  whole  of  the  territory  up  to  54°  40'. 

Mr.  Houston,  advocated  the  giving  of  notice  and 
the  subsequent  measures  recommended  by  the  execu- 
tive, which  he  insisted  would  bring  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  a speedy  and  peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  Calhcart,  of  Indiana,  made  a humorous  and 
somewhat  desultory  speech  in  behalf  of  the  notice, 
and  in  reply  to  those  who  had  opposed  it,  on  whom 
he  often  turned  the  laugh  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Tennessee,  went  into  an  effective 
speech  in  support  of  the  resolution  for  notice,  with- 
out qualification,  and  if  this  should  fail,  for  the 
amendment,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dromgoole ; if  not, 
then  for  that  of  Mr.  Black,  of  South  Carolina;  and 
last  and  least,  if  all  these  should  fail,  then  for  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Hilliard. 

Some  explanations  passed  oetween  Mr.  M.  and  Mr. 
Mams  on  the  fears  of  the  latter  that  peace  might  be 
preserved  by  the  president’s  “backing  out”  from  his 
position.  He  was  severe  on  gentlemen  who  had  spo- 
ken in  opposition  to  the  notice,  especially  his  own 
colleague  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Parish,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion— 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  political  opinion  which  inculcates  that  this  go- 
vernment cannot  enlarge  its  territorial  limits  by  discovery 
or  treaty,  or  increase  the  number  of  states  in  its  Union, 
without  endangering  its  peace,  its  strength,  and  its  per- 
petuity; as  also  the  political  opinion  that  any  such  en- 
largement or  admission  evinces  a spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment, of  conquest,  or  of  ambition,  are  opinions  emana- 
ted by  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  governments,  which 
are  proved  false  in  our  own  experience,  and  cannot  be 
admitted  by  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  concede  to  European  forms 
of  government,  where  in  theory  the  crown  is  the  source 
from  which  all  power  emanates,  that  political  balances 
may  be  necessary  to  create  and  maintain  rulers,  and  to 
check,  limit,  and  control  the  people;  and  whilst  the  paci 
fic  character  of  this  government  has  been  and  ever  w ill 
be  scrupulously  maintained  by  non-interference  with 
their  systems  of  their  own  continent,  yet  on  the  Ameri- 
can continents,  where  governments  emanate  from  the 
people,  and  the  administrators  are  but  the  representatives 
of  the  popular  will,  no  such  political  balance  of  power  is 
necessary,  and  any  and  every  attempt  to  enforce  it  here 
will  be  resisted  by  this  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  late  indication,  even  by  a friendly 
power,  to  introduce  on  the  American  continents  the  Eu- 
ropean system  of  balance  of  power,  justified  the  presi- 
dent in  his  annual  message  in  bringing  the  subject  be- 
fore congress  and  the  country,  and  in  declaring  before 
the  world  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power,  and  that 
it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  as  our  set- 
tled policy  that  no  European  colony  or  domain  shall, 
with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any  part 
of  these  continents. 

Resolved,  That  this  principle,  thus  avowed,  whilst  it 
does  not  pretend  to  create  or  perfect  title,  has  an  imme- 
diate application  to  the  Oregon  territory,  where  “our  title 
is  clear  and  unquestionable;”  and  has  arisen, and  its  de- 
claration and  maintenance  become  necessary,  since  the 
proposition  was  submitted  to  the  British  minister  to  ad- 
just the  boundary  at  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  now  precludes  the  executive  from  accepting  any 
proposition  or  entering  into  any  treaty  whereby  any  por- 
tion ot  “the  country  westward  of  the  Stony  or  Rocky 
mountains’’ shall  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  P.  supported  the  resolution  in  a most  vehement 
speech  in  favor  of  notice,  and  all  subsequent  mea- 


sures, down  to  granting  pre-emption  rights  for  land. 
He  denied  that  they  would  lead  to  war;  but,  whether 
or  not,  the  president  must  stand  firm  to  the  ground 
he  had  assumed,  or  be  politically  ruined.  War  lay 
at  the  option  of  Great  Britain:  if  war  was  her  poli- 
cy, she  would  never  want  a pretext;  and,  if  peace, 
nothing  congress  could  do  would  force  her  into  war. 
He  denied  that  the  president  was  bound  to  accept  an 
offer  of  49°,  if  made.  He  concluded  by  asserting 
that  he  preferred  war  to  compromise,  and,  if  the  no- 
tice should  be  modified  in  any  way,  he  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Clarke,  obtained  the  floor,  and  moved  that  the 
committee  rise;  but  the  motion  was  negatived,  and 
Mr.  C.  proceeded.  He  considered  the  questions  of 
Texas  and  Oregon  as  kindred  subjects,  involving  the 
same  principles;  he  had  gone  for  the  one,  and  he  fell 
still  more  bound  to  go  for  the  other.  He  went  into 
an  argument  in  defence  of  the  American  title  to  Or- 
egon, and  in  reply  to  the  British  claim.  He  depre- 
cated war,  but  would  not  surrender  any  portion  of 
our  territory  to  avoid  it;  still,  if  our  government 
should  accept  of  49°  as  a boundary,  he  would  raise 
no  insurrection  of  the  people  about  it.  If,  however, 
we  went  to  take  the  whole  of  Oregon,  he  doubted 
not  it  must  eventually  lead  to  war. 

Mr.  Foot,  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  opposed  the 
notice,  and  protested  against  all  action  and  all  re- 
mark which  tended  to  produce  irritation  and  impede 
negotiation.  He  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  whole 
matter  to  the  executive.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  the  contingency  of  a war — which 
he  thought  inevitable  if  the  measures  proposed  (or 
the  occupation  of  Oregon  >hould  be  taken.  He  de- 
nounced the  spirit  of  war  as  destructive  to  republics. 

Mr.  Starkweather,  made  a very  witty  speech  in  re- 
ply to  the  imputations  which  had  been  thrown  out 
during  the  debate,  that  this  was  merely  a western 
question.  He  spoke  with  much  ardor  in  defence  of 
the  west,  and  was  very  caustic  in  his  replies  to  those 
who  had  assailed  it.  [It  was  now  7 o’clock.] 

Mr.  Washington  Hunt,  next  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  floor;  after  he  had  concluded — 

Mr.  Truman  Smith  obtained  the  floor. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  7.  The  committee  resumed  the 
Oregon  debate,  Mr.  Tibbatls  in  the  chair. 

A message  from  the  president — [page  379] — commu- 
nicating diplomatic  correspondence,  was  laid  before 
the  house  during  this  day’s  session. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn.,  spoke  in  opposition  to  giving 
the  notice,  denied  the  validity  of  our  title,  and  would 
agree  to  the  highlands  between  the  Columbia  and 
the  Frazier  rivers  for  the  boundary,  See. 

Mr.  Sims  of  S.  C.,  spoke  in  vindication  of  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  on  this  question;  thought  that  the 
question  of  notice  belonged  not  to  the  legislative  but 
to  the  treaty-making  power. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  insisted  on  our  title  up  to  54°  40'— 
replied  to  Mr.  Culver  in  complimentary  notice  of 
James  K.  Polk, — declared  himself  for  the  notice,  ac- 
cording to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Drom- 
goole. 

Mr.  Fries,  after  a few  remarks  on  the  American 
title  to  Oregon,  went  into  a reply  to  arguments  ad- 
duced by  the  opponents  of  notice;  he  professed  him- 
self friendly  to  peace,  but  not  afraid  of  war.  He 
opposed  all  idea  of  casting  the  responsibility  on  the 
president,  and  professed  himself  opposed  to  all  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  Bart,  opposed  the  notice;  insisting  that  Great 
Britain  had  rights  in  Oregon;  had  never  ceased  to  as- 
sert and  maintain  them  ever  since  Cooke’s  voyages; 
and  that  we  had  repeatedly  recognized  them. — 
Whence  he  inferred  that  we  could  not  with  a good 
conscience  insist  on  the  while  territory.  He  depre- 
cated war  on  such  grounds;  but  pledged  S.  Carolina, 
if  it  came,  not  to  be  wanting  to  her  duty. 

Mr.  Garret  Davis,  contended  that  the  giving  of  this 
notice  committed  congress  to  the  whole  ground  as- 
sumed by  the  president  on  the  question  of  our  title; 
if  our  title  was  as  clear  as  the  president  assumed, 
we  must  never  yield  an  inch  of  all  Oregon;  but  he 
denied  that  it  was,  and  went  into  a discussion  in  sup- 
port of  his  view. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  III.,  next  spoke  in  favor  of  notice 
and  of  all  Oregon. 

Mr.  Woodward,  opposed  the  notice,  believed  our 
title  good  to  49. 

Mr.  Foster,  spoke  in  favor  of  notice  and  of  defen- 
sive preparations  but  was  not  satisfied  our  claim  was 
valid  to  the  54lh  degree. 

Messrs.  Yell,  Dodge,  and  Wilmot,  spoke  in  favor  of 
notice. 

Mr.  King,  of  Ga.,  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  9.  Mr.  Thos.  B.  King,  of  Georgia, 
having  the  floor,  addressed  the  coinmiuee  mainly  in 
view  of  the  correspondence  laid  before  the  house  on 
Saturday  last,  and  approving  of  the  British  proposi- 


l tion  in  having  offered  to  have  the  question  arbitrated, 
and  strongly  condemning  the  letters  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an. Mr.  K.  denied  that  England  had  offered  to  refer 
our  own  acknowledged  title  and  territory  to  arbitra- 
tion. That  government  would  not  have  dared  to  in- 
sult us  by  such  an  offer.  The  last  letter  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  characterized  by  Mr.  K.  as  saying  we 
want  the  whole  of  Oregon  and  mean  to  have  it.  Ha 
trusted  that  the  president,  for  his  own  honor,  would 
divest  himself  of  such  counsellors.  Mr.  K.  went  on 
to  refer  to  the  claim  we  set  up  to  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon. He  wished  to  know  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  really  regarded  our  claim  as 
“clear  and  indisputable”  to  the  whole  territory. 

, Mr.  Adams,  rose  and  said,  that  there  were  two 
(meanings  to  the  words  “clear  and  indisputable.” — 
JOur  rights  against  Great  Britain  were  “clear  and  in- 
disputable,” as  a question  of  right;  but  if  that  which 
was  disputed,  was  to  be  considered  as  indisputable, 
then  it  was  not  so.  But,  added  Mr.  Adams,  if  all  that 
Great  Britain  disputes  is  to  be  considered  indisputable, 
then  we  shall  have  to  invent  some  new  term  to  ex- 
press our  opinions. 

Mr.  King,  went  on  now  to  ask  Mr.  Adams  why  he 
did  not  so  express  himself  when  secretary  of  state  and 
when  President  of  the  United  States.  Why  till  now 
he  had  refrained  from  these  extreme  claims  on  our 
part.  After  Mr.  K.  had  concluded  hi3  speech 

Mr.  Adams,  arose  and  expressed  himself  at  con- 
siderable length  in  reply  to  Mr.  K.,  and  in  reference 
to  the  debate  and  to  the  present  question  now  about 
to  be  decided.  Having  spoken  for  one  hour,  and  his 
argument  having  been  thereby  interrupted, 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  moved  to  suspend  the  one 
hour  rule  so  as  to  allow  Mr.  A.  to  proceed.  The 
committee  here  wasted  over  an  hour  in  points  of  or- 
der, &c.,  &c.,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  I.  was  finally 
defeated,  in  consequence  of  his  fixing  the  suspension 
to  last  for  four  hours.  [For  Mr.  Adams'  speech  see 
page  377  ] 

Mr  Haralson,  of  Georgia,  after  a strenuous  effort 
to  obtain  the  floor,  made  an  earnest  speech  in  favor 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  next  spoke,  maintaining  that 
our  right  up  to  54°  40\  was  clear  and  unquestionable, 
and  reprobated  the  course  of  Mr.  Webster  as  a poli- 
tician and  of  a former  administration  for  their  sub- 
missiveness in  the  Schlosser  and  McLeod  affairs. 

Mr.  Darragh,  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  spoke 
out  the  twenty  minutes  intervening  till  the  hour  of  3 
o’clock,  at  which  the  committee  in  pursuance  to 
previous  resolve  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  proposi- 
tion which  had  now  been  under  debate  since  Janua- 
ry 6th.  The  original  proposition  was  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
Thai  the  President  of  the  United  States  forthwith  cause 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  government  ot  Great  Britain 
that  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  concerning  the  territory  of  Oregon,  of  the 
sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
signed  at  London,  [shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated 
twelve  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  6aid  notice, 
conformably  to  the  second  article  of  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty -seven.] 

Mr.  C-  J.  Ingersoll,  moved  to  strike  out  the  word 
“forthwith.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  some  weeks  since,  while  the 
resolution  was  under  debate,  proposed  to  amend  the 
same  as  follows: 

“Strike  out  the  words  ‘shall  be  annulled  and  abrogat- 
ed twelve  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  notice, 
conformably  to  the  second  article  of  the  said  conven- 
tion of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,’  and  insert,  ‘shall  be  annulled  and  abro- 
gated at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  from  and 
after  said  notice  shall  be  given,  conformably  to  the  se- 
cond article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth  of  Au 
gust,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven.’” 

The  question  now  arose  on  this  amendment,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  without  a division. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  proposed  on  Jan- 
uary 7th,  by  Mr.  Hillard,  (as  on  page  311)  to  strike 
out  “forthwith  cause  notice  to  be  given,”  and 
insert,  “be  empowered  whenever  in  his  judgment 
the  public  welfare  may  require  it,  to  give  the  no- 
tice,” was  then  taken,  and  by  56  yeas,  to  136  nays, 
was  negatived. 

Mr.  Dargan,  here  offered  an  amendment,  (as  on 
page  363)  “that  the  differences  are  still  the  subject 
of  honorable  negotiation  and  compromise,  and  should 
be  adjusted;”  and  also,  that  a line  “due  west  to  the 
coast  south  of  Frazer’s  river  and  then  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  straits  of  Fuca  to  the  ocean,  should  form 
our  north  boundary.” 

Mr.  Ashmun,  moved  a substitute,  viz:  that  as  the 
president  has  taken  from  congress  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  arbitration,  that  therefore  the  presi- 
dent be  permitted  to  adopt  such  further  measures  in 
view  of  the  responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to 
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him,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  without  any  further 
expression  of  opinion  hy  this  house. 

Mr.  Jlshmun's  amendment  was  disagreed  to  with- 
out a count. 

Mr.  Dargan's  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  vote, 
and  its  first  clause  failed  by  96  in  favor,  102  against 
it.  Its  second  clause  was  then  rejected,  without  a 
count  being  called  for. 

Mr.  Thomasson,  of  Ky.,  moved  to  insert  “at  surh 
time  as  the  president  shall  deem  proper,”  instead  of 
the  words  “at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from 
and  after  the  said  notice  shall  be  given.”  Nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  here  moved  a long  amendment  con- 
sisting of  an  amendment  to  the  body  of  the  resolu- 
tion, a preamble,  and  a proviso  which  last  ended 
with  the  words  that  “said  notice  ought  not  to  be 
given  till  after  the  close  of  the  present  session  of 
congress.”  Rejected. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Pa.,  then  moved  to  add  to  the  re- 
solution— 

“Resolved,  further.  That  the  Oregon  question  is  no 
longer  a subject  of  negotiation  or  compromise.” 

Tellers  were  called,  ami  Mr.  Ramsey's  proposition 
was  rejected  by  nays  146,  yeas  JO.  The  ten  who 
voted,  amidst  much  laughter,  in  its  favor,  were 
Messrs.  Ramsey,  Wentworth,  Darragh  Saivyer,  R.  Smith, 
Yell,  Douglass,  McClernand,  Hodge,  and  McConnell. 

Mr.  Scltenck,  moved  to  add  to  the  resolution  the 
following  additional  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  further  That  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  government  of  t lie  United  Slates  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  in  relation  lo  the  Oregon  ler- 
ritory,  are  still  the  subject  of  honorable  negotiation,  and 
should  by  that  means  be  adjusted. 

The  question  on  this  resolution  was  also  taken  by 
tellers,  who  reported  101  in  favpr,  and  99  against  it. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Schenck  was  announced 
to  be  adopted.  Mr.  Douglass,  one  of  the  tellers,  said 
that  it  was  possible  there  might  have  been  an  error 
in  the  count.  The  Chair  then  ordered  another  count. 
Mr.  Ewing,  of  Pa.,  formally  protested  against  dis- 
turbing a decision  already  pronounced.  The  Spta 
ker  ordered  another  count.  Mr.  Schenck  appealed. 
The  committee  refused  to  confirm  Lhe  Speaker's  or- 
der for  a second  count,  by  90  yeas,  108  nays.  So 
Mr-  Schenck's  amendment  stood  agreed  to.  On  Mr. 
Schenck's  motion,  the  committee  then  rose  and  re- 
ported the  resolution  with  its  amendments  to  the 
house. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  action  on  the  bill, 
&c.  as  reported.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  offered  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  whole  resolution,  &c.,  t he  bill  introduc- 
ed by  him  on  the  3d  inst.  (as  at  page  3G3  ) 

Mr  Houston  and  Mr.  Thurman,  moved  to  amend 
Mr.  Dromgoole's  bill  by  sinking  out  its  3.1  section. — 
The  motions  were  negatived. 

Mr.  Black,  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  his 
proposition  (as  at  page  363  ) Mr.  Black's  proposed 
substitute  was  rejected  without  a count. 

And  the  question  recurred  on  Mr.  Dromgoole's  bill; 
when 

Mr.  Boyd,  moved  to  substitute  for  the  same  the 
following: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That 
the  President  ot  the  United  Stales  cause  notice  io  be 
given  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  tha;  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of  America  and  G. 
Britain,  concerning  the  territory  on  t lie  northwest  coast 
of  America  west  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  of  the  Gih  of 
August,  1827,  signed  at  London,  shall  he  annulled  and 
abrogated  twelve  months  after  giving  said  notice. 

2d.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the  right  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  to  renew  or  pursue  negotiations  for  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. 

By  yeas  110,  nays  93,  Mr.  Boyd's  proposition  was 
adopted  as  a substitute  lor  Mr.  Dromgoole's- 

Mr.  Scltenck,  here  raised  a point  of  order,  which 
he  did  not  however  press  to  an  appeal,  maintaining 
that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  committee  to 
adopt  a substitute  for  that  part  of  the  original  reso- 
lution which  had  been  moved  by  him  and  agreed  to, 
as  the  second  section  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  tellers,  and  the 
committee  agreed  to  adopt  Mr.  Boyd's  proposition  as 
a substitute  for  Mr.  Dromgoole's  and  for  ttie  original 
bill  by  109  yeas,  94  nays. 

On  motion  oi  Mr.  Pettit,  the  committee  then  rose 
and  reported  the  resolution  and  amendment  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Price,  then  called  the  previous  question,  and 
the  house  concurred  with  the  committee  in  striking 
out  the  original  resolution  and  also  Mr.  Schenck's  re- 
solution and  inserting  Mr.  Boyd's  substitute  by  172 
yeas,  46  nays. 

The  question  being  then  put  that  the  resolutions  be 
engrossed  and  read  the  third  time,  was  passed  in  the 
affirmative  by  tbe  following  vote: 


Yeas — Messrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Stephen  Adams,  An- 
derson, Arnold,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Barringer,  Bell,  Ben- 
ton, Biigs  James  Black,  Tames  A.  Black,  Blanchard, 
Bowlin.  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brockenbrough,  Brodhead. 
Win.  G.  Brown.  Buffington,  W.  W.  Campbell,  .T.  11. 
Campbell,  Cathcart,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Chip- 
man,  Clarke.  Cobb,  Collin,  Constable,  Culiom,  Culver, 
Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Darragh,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Delano,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Douglass, 
Dromgoole,  Dunlap.  Edsoll,  Ellsworth,  Erdman,  John 
H.  Ewing,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Gid- 
dings,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Gordon,  Graham,  Grider,  Gro- 
ver, Hamlin,  Hampion,  Haralson  Harmanson,  Harper. 
Henley,  Hilliard.  Hoge,  E.  B.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough, 
George  S.  Houston,  Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt,  J. 
B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  John- 
son, Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson.  Geo.  W.  Jones, 
Seaborn  Jones,  Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Lawrence, 
Leib,  LaSere,  Lewis,  Levin  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclay, 
McClean,  McClelland,  MrClernand,  McConnell,  Mc- 
Crate,  McDowell,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mcllvaine, 
McKay,  J.  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Morris,  Morse. 
Moulton,  Niven,  Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne,  Perrill, 
Perry,  Pettit.  Phelps,  Pollock,  Price.  Ramsey,  Rathbun, 
Reid,  Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts, Root,  Runk,  Russell,  Saw 
telle.  Sawyer,  Seammon,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance, 
L.  H.  Simms,  Albert  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Roberi 
Smith, Stanton,  Starkweather,  Stewart.  St.  John,  Strong, 
S'kes,  Thomasson,  Ja*.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Thurman,  Tibbats,  Tilde-, l,  Towns,  Trurnbo,  Vance, 
Wentworth,  Wheaton,  White,  Wick,  Williams,  Wil- i 
mot.  Woodruff,  Woodworth,  Yell,  Young,  Yost — 163.  j 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbot,  Ashmun,  Bayly,  Bedinger, ) 
Milton  Brown,  Burt,  John  G.  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  | 
Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Dargan, 
Ganett  Davis,  Dixon,  Dockery,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot, 
Gentry.  Grinnell,  Herrick,  Isaac  E Holmes,  John  W. 
Houston,  E.  W.  Hubard,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson, 
Hunter,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Daniel  P.  King,  Leake, 
Long,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Pendleton,  Rhett,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Jo  n A.  Rockwell,  Seddon,  A.  D.  Sims, 
Simpson,  Truman  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stephens, 
Strohm,  Thibodeaux,  B.Thompson,  Toombs,  Treadway, 
Vinton,  Winthrop,  Woodward,  Wright,  Yancey — 54. 

So  the  resolution  was  passed  in  the  form,  as  pro- 
posed above  by  Mr.  Boyd,  and  at  6 F.  M.  the  house 
adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  10.  The  speaker  laid  before  the 
house  a correspondence  in  reference  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  John’s  and  the  Washington  treaty 
of  1842.  Also  an  abstract  of  the  returns  o(  the  state 
militia.  .Also,  a report  in  reference  to  duties.  Also, 
a report  from  the  mint. 

Tbe  committee  on  roads  and  canals  reported  a bill 
for  the  completion  of  the  Cumberland  road  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  to  Jefferson  city,  Mo. 

The  committee  on  the  judiciary  reported  a resolu- 
tion in  answer  to  memorials  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  further  alteration  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

Also,  a resolution  calling  jjpon  the  secretaries  of 
the  war  and  navy  departments,  whether  any  officer 
of  the  army  and  navy  is  in  t tie  receipt  of  pay  or  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  other  than  those 
provided  for  by  law. 

The  bill  limiting  the  receipts  of  the  collectors  and 
naval  officers  was  reported  from  the  committee  on 
enrolled  bills  ami  signed  by  the  speaker. 

Mr.  McClelland,  presented  resolutions  upon  the 
Oregon  question,  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Broadhead,  asked  for  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  reported  by  him  some  time  since  in  reference  to 
the  tonnage  duties  imposed  on  canal  boats.  After 
some  debate  the  bill  was  reierred  to  the  committe  of 
the  whole. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Broadhead  in  the  chair. 

Fortification  bill.  Mr.  McKay,  asked  the  house  to 
take  up  the  bill  providing  lor  fortifications.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  McKay,  slated  that  the  bill  made  an  appropri- 
ation, as  reported,  of  about  §1,000,000.  The  last 
fortification  bill  appropriated  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  less,  and  the  previous  one  about 
half  as  much  as  the  present.  Previous  to  that,  how- 
ever, the  sum  appropriated  was  much  latger  than 
this.  It  was  designed  mainly  for  the  continuation 
of  the  defences  which  had  already  been  commenc- 
ed. Mr.  McKay  then  moved  an  amendment,  propos- 
ing $300,000  lor  the  armament  of  tbe  fortifications. 
Alter  debate  this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  laid 
aside  to  be  reported  to  the  house. 

The  revolutionary  pension  bill  was  then  briefly 
considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  after  which 
the  committee  rose  at  early  hour.  The  committee 
reported  the  amendment  to  the  fortification  bill, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  the  house. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  11.  Mr.  Butler  King,  asked 
leave  to  explain  why  he  did  not  vote  on  the  Oregon 
resolution  yesterday.  Objection  was  made.  The 
speaker  decided  that  he  might  be  heard.  An  appeal 
was  takeu,  and  the  house  decided  to  allow  him  to 
explain.  Ayes  86,  Days  63. 


Mr.  K.  then  stated  that  he  considered  it  was  the 
duty  of  the ‘president  to  have  sent  tbe  whole  of  the 
correspondence  called  for,  and  that  on  a question  in- 
volving peace  or  war  he  could  not  be  justified  in 
withholding  any  portion  of  it.  This  being  the  case, 
as  he  could  not  know  the  whole  of  the  facts,  he  had 
refused  to  vote  at  ail. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  now  demanded  leave  to  explain  why 
he  did  vote  on  the  said  resolution, — but  was  persuad- 
ed to  withdraw  the  apt.licaliori,  and  the  house  went 
into  committee  of  trie  whole  on  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 


MR.  ADAMS’  SPEECH  ON  OREGON. 

ON  FEBRUARY  9tH. 

M r.  Adams  commenced  by  observing  that  this  was 
not  one  of  those  occasions  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  estimation  of  his  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  speech  he  had  formerly  delivered  on  the 
subject  beiore  the  conftniltee  took  from  him  the 
right  of  addressing  it  at  this  time.  The  only  occa- 
sion when  he  had  addressed  the  house  at  all  during 
the  present  session  was  on  the  bill  brought  here  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs  for 
the  raising  of  two  regiments  of  riflemen  for  the 
army.  So  iar  from  the  question  then  being  the  same 
as  that  now  before  the  committee,  the  main  drift  of 
the  few  remarks  Mr.  A.  bad  then  made  was  the 
complaint  that  he  had  understood,  by  general  re- 
port, current  through  the  city,  that  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  had  determined  not  to  report  in 
favor  of  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  convention  respecting  Oregon  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months.  On  that  occasion,  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  (Mr.  G.  J.  Ingersoll)  had  staled,  in  his  place, 
that  no  such  determination  had  been  absolutely 
taken  by  that  committee,  and  that  no  member  of  tSie 
committee  was  authorized  to  make  any  such  state- 
ment. Whereupon,  gentlemen  might,  perhaps,  re- 
member that  Mr.  A.  had  expressed  biinself  as  being 
glad  to  hear  it,  and  as  hoping  that,  in  a few  days,  a 
report  on  that  subject  would  be  made,  and  that, 
when  made,  it  would  be  made  the  first  subject  of 
consideration  by  the  house,  as  being  one  ot  many 
highly  important  measures,  the  rest  of  which  were 
to  follow  it.  To  his  great  gratification,  within 
three  days  after,  the  report  now  before  the  commit- 
tee was  made;  and,  as  he  had  desired,  it  was  made 
the  first  subject  of  any  material  importance  for  con- 
sideration by  the  house,  and  had  so  continued  from 
that  day  to  the  present. 

Mr.  A.  had  then  said  that  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  address  the  house,  having  neither  the  requisite 
power  of  body  nor  of  mind;  and  he  was  in  a situa- 
tion now  which  rendered  him  far  more  incompetent 
than  he  had  been  then. 

At  that  time  he  had  stated  expressly  that  after 
great  deliberation  and  great  reluctance,  he  had, 
twelve  months  before,  declared  that  bis  mind  was 
made  up  in  lavor  uf  giving  notice  to  Great  Britain 
that  tlie  convention  respecting  Oregon  should  be 
terminated  alter  the  expiration  of  twelve  months; 
that  he  columned  to  think  so,  and  that  he  was  ready, 
then,  lo  a lopt  any  resolution  giving  that  notice. 

Since  that  time  the  huuse  had  been  engaged  with 
all  the  ability  he  had  ever  witness, ed,  and  which,  he 
must  say,  was  unsurpassable,  and  with  a patriotism 
unsurpassed  by  any  deliberative  assembly  of  any 
people  in  the  world,  upon  that  question.  If  Ins 
mind  had  nut  been  made  up  already  ttiat  the  time 
was  come  for  giving  such  notice,  it  would  have  been 
so  from  the  arguments  brought  forward  during  tne 
debate;  a debate  as  ably  conducted  and  consummated 
on  both  sides  ofthe  question  as  any  tie  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. iie  had  endeavored,  throughout,  lo  keep 
his  mind  in  as  calm  and  impartial  a state  as  it  he  had 
riot  considered  tbe  question  beiore.  He  had  listened 
with  all  the  attention  he  could  command  lo  what 
had  been  advanced  on  both  sides;  and  if  his  mind 
had  not  been  made  up  in  the  most  positive  and  in- 
flexible manner,  he  did  not  know  what  might  have 
been  the  result  of  the  debate  upon  his  opinion. — 
Every  argument,  every  fact,  every  consideration  of 
every  sort  that  could  have  power  over  the  human 
mind,  had  been  brought  forward  on  both  sides  it 
was  not  for  him  to  draw  the  balance  ot  ability  be- 
tween them;  but  lie  would  say  that  never  had  there 
been  a debate  in  which  the  subject  in  dispute  had 
been  more  thoroughly  examined  and  more  perfectly 
exhausted  than  m this.  The  debate  had  left  him 
just  where  he  was  when  it  commenced:  with  a con- 
viction fortified  by  all  that  bad  been  said,  that  the 
time  was  come  in  which  notice  ought  to  be  given  to 
Gieat  Britain  that,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months,  the  convention  in  regard  to  the  Oregon 
territory  must  be  terminated;  and  that  at  that  time 
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the  United  Slates  wnuld  put  an  end  to  its  further 
continuance. 

On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  A.  had  but  little  to 
say  in  addition  to  what  he  had  observed  before,  and 
to  add  that  he  adopted  all  the  arguments  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  maintained  the  same  side  of  the 
question. 

But  he  could  not  help  saying  that,  in  some  parts 
of  the  debate,  the  discussion  bad  been  drawn  too 
much  into  personality.  Mr.  A.  had  been  charged 


[The  clerk  here  read  as  follows.  “And  God  said. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness; 
and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  everv  creeping  thing 
that  creepsth  upon  the  earth.  So  Gad  created  man 
in  his  own  image:  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it; 


with  inconsistency  in  his  own  course,  and  gentlemen  j and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea.  and  over 
had  sometimes  imputed  to  him  motives  not  the  most ; the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  thing  that  moveth 
patriotic  or  praiseworthy.  It  had  been  said  that  upon  the  earih.”] 


Great  Britain  had  some  claims,  [here  some  words 
were  lost  to  the  reporter,]  and  no  claim  beyond  that 
was  admitted  by  the  convention  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  A.  said  that  his  situation  was  such  as  might 
ask  some  apology  to  the  committee  for  the  desul- 
tory characier  of  what  he  should  say,  and  this  for 
reasons  with  which  lie  should  not  trouble  the  bouse. 

He  had  been  recently  urged  by  his  friends  to  say 
something  on  the  question  before  the  committee,  but 
for  a time  he  had  thought  it  not  to  be  necessary;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  house  this  morning,  he  was 


That,  (said  Mr.  A.)  in  my  judgment,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  title  to  Oregon,  and  of  all  the  title  we 
have  to  any  of  the  territory  we  possess.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  the  title  by  which  you,  sir,  occupy 
that  chair,  and  by  which  we  are  now  called  on  to 
occupy  Oregon,  and  cannot  do  it  without  the  termi- 
nation of  the  convention  in  which  we  have  agreed 
that  we  w ill  not  occupy  it. 

And  here  let  me  repeat  the  idea  I urged  when  up 
before:  that  there  is  a great  misapprehension  as  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  provisions  ot  our  convention 
with  Great  Britain  respecting  Lhe  Oregon  territory. 


rather  despairing  of  an  opportunity  to  take  any  part  A very  great  misnomer  has  been  applied  to  that  con- 
the  discussion;  nor  should  he  have  attempted  to  I venlion  in  calling  it  a convention  lor  joint  occupan 


do  so  now  but  lor  the  personal  appeal  made  to  him 
by  a gentleman  (Mr.  King,  of  Georgia)  for  whom 
he  enlertained  great  respect,  and  with  whom  his  per- 


cy  It  is  not  a convention  for  joint  occupation,  hut 
of  non  occupation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a promise  that 
neither  power  will  occupy  the  territory  for  an  inde- 


sonal  relations  had  always  been  of  the  most  friendly  [ finite  time — at  first  for  ten  years,  but  subsequently 
kind,  and  who  had  hitherto  ever  observed  the  duties  | extended  indefinitely — till  notice  of  twelve  months 
of  that  relation.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  [should  have  been  given  from  one  power  to  the  other 


gentleman  had  commenced  by  what  lie  conceived  to 
have  been  a disorderly  appeal  to  him  of  a personal 
character,  and  which  w'as  not  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  laid  down  to  regulate  the  course  of  debate  in 
that  house.  It  was  irregular,  inasmuch  as  the  gen- 
tleman had  put  his  question  to  Mr.  A.  in  person, 
instead  of  addressing  it  to  the  chair.  What  right 
had  that  gentleman  to  ask  him,  personally,  any  thing 
on  that  floor? 

[Mr.  King,  by  leave,  spoke  in  explanation.  He 


This  stipulation  i3  the  restriction  which  fetters  our 
hands,  and  prevents  us  from  occupying  the  country 
and  carrying  out  that  Law  of  God  which  the  eleik 
has  just  read  to  us  from  the  H ily  Scriptures. 

If  our  controversy  respecting  Oregon  had  been 
with  any  other  than  a Christian  nation,  1 could  not 
quote  from  that  book:  if  we  were  in  dispute  with 
the  Chinese  about  the  territory,  it  wouid  be  a ditter- 
ent  question.  So  it  is  a different  question  between 
us  and  the  savages,  who,  if  an)  body,  have  now  the 


had  addressed  his  question  to  the  chair;  he  had  said  ! nghtful  occupation  ol  the  country;  because  they  do 
that,  with  all  due  respect,  he  should  like  to  ask  the  j not  believe  the  book,  (wluc.i  l suppose  the  members 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  one  ques-  1 1ls  ^ou^e  generally  do;  because  I see  tnem  going 
tion:  the  gentleman  seemed  to  assent,  and  then  he  UP  t0  lfiat  chair  and  taking  their  oalhs  upon  it  and 
had  put  his  question.  This,  as  lie  understood,  it  I socne  of  them  kissing  it,  in  token,  as  ! suppose,  of 
was  not  unparliamentary  or  irregular.  He  certainly  ! l!le,r  resPect  f°r  h.)  But,  a--  between  Christian  na- 
had  intended  nothing  that  was  unparliamentary  or  t,ons’  that  command  of  the  Creator  lays  the  founda- 
disrespectful.l  tion  of  all  titles  to  land;  ot  tales  to  territory;  of  ti- 


disrespectful.] 

Mr.  Mams  resumed.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  meant  to  be  disrespectful  or  unparliamen- 
tary: yet  he  certainly  thought  his  question  unparlia 
mentary;  he  was  willing  to  believe  it  was  not  person- 
ally disrespectful.  Mr.  A.  had  answered  it  as  explicit- 
ly, as  undisguisedly,  as  directly  as  his  heart  and 
mind  could  suggest:  and  with  that  reply  he  might 
have  concluded  what  he  had  to  say.  He  referred  to 
the  circumstance  now  only  because  it  was  the  final, 
and  indeed  the  only  reason  why  he  now  addressed 
the  committee. 

Mr.  A.  had  said  before  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
to  Great  Britain  the  notice  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs;  but  he  had  not  entered  into 
all  the  reasons  which  had  brought  him  to  that  con- 


ties  to  jurisdiction;  of  titles  to  the  eminent  domain; 
of  titles  to  individual  properly.  All  these  it  is  true, 
follow  from  other  sources  subsequent,  to  that,  but 
that  is  the  foundation  of  them  all. 

1 will  ask  the  cletk  to  read  another  short  extract 
from  that  same  book:  he  will  please  to  read  the  8th 
verse  of  the  second  P-alm. 

[ I’he  clerk  here  read  as  follows:  “Ask  of  me,  and  l 
shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.”] 

Mr.  A.  Will  the  clerk  read  one  or  l-vo  verses 
which  precede  that  passage — -showing  to  whom  it 
refers. 

[ The  clerk  here  read  as  follows:  “Then  shall  lie 
speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  his 


elusion.  He  had  been  willing  to  leave  the  balance  soie  displeasure.  Yet  have  I set  my  king  upon  my 
of  the  debate  with  the  committee,  and  to  say  ay  to  ' ^10b'  Zion,  i will  declare  the  decree:  the 

any  one  of  the  several  propositions  as  to  the  form  ^ord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  box:  this  day 
of  giving  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  conven-  fi;ive  1 begotten  lhae.”] 

tion — from  the  positive  and  unconditional  declaim-  ] Mr.  A.  resumed.  That  is  the  personage  to  whom 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ! this  promise  was  made,  to  give  him  the  heathen  for 
on  foreign  affairs,  down  to  the  last  and  most  timid  ! his  inheritance  ami  the  utterm  >st  parts  of  the  earth 
of  all  the  resolutions  which  had  been  before,  ttie  ! for  his  possession.  Tnnt  verse  is  understood.  1 be- 
commitlee.  'i’he  more  positive  they  were,  the  bet-  lieve  without  exception,  by  all  commentators,  to  re- 
ter  they  suited  his  mind.  But,  by  way  of  cumpro-  j fur  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Cnrist.  It  was  Jesus  Christ 
mise,  and  with  a desire  to  show  as  strong  a maj  wity  ! who  vvas  to  have  trie  “uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
as  possible  on  the  final  voie,  lie  would  consent  to  go  | for  his  possession.”  Now,  all  Christendom,  before 
for  the  least  positive  and  the  most  conciliatory  of  ] the  lime  of  Luther,  so  understo  >d  the  passage;  and 
them  all.  He  wanted  to  terminate  the  convention:  it  was  then  held,  with  a few  exceptions,  by  all 
as  to  the  mode  and  mariner  in  which  it  suould  oe  Christians  and  all  Christian  nations,  (l  am  speaking 
done  he  u'as  willing  to  adopt  that  which  should  be  j now  of  the  law  of  nations,)  that  the  Pope  vvas  the 
the  most  conciliatory.  He  would  agree  to  aim ost  representative  of  Cnrist  upon  earth;  an  J from  this 
any  form  of  doing  it,  provided  only  mat  congress  ver-e  in  the  Psalms,  and  from  an  itifer  verse  near 
should  say  that  the  convention  should  continue  in  the  close  o!  one  of  the  Gospels  (Matthew)  where  it 
force  no  longer.  is  said  that  Jesus  Christ,  alter  Ins  resurrecLion  and 

So  much  had  been  said,  and  with  so  much  ability,  before  his  ascension  to  heaven,  said  to  his  apostles: 
on  the  question  of  title,  that  he  believed  it  would  ■ “All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth: 


be  almost  a was'e  of  lime  in  him  to  say  any  thing 
more  about  it;  unless  the  chairman  had  on  the  table 
before  him  a little  book  that  the  speaker  sometimes 
employed  in  administering  the  solemnity  of  an  oath 
to  members  elect  before  they  were  admitted  to  seats 
in  that  hall.  If  that  buok  vi  as  there,  he  would  thank 
the  clerk  to  read  from  it  what  lie  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  our  title  to  Oregon.  Il  he  would  turn 
to  the  26th,  27th,  and  28tn  verses  ol  me  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  the  cuimmltee  would  see  what  Mr.  A. 
considered  the  I'uUndalioii  of  the  title  ol  the  United 
Slates  to  the  Oregon  territory. 


Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising 
tnem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  dan,  ol 
the  Holy  Ghost;  Leaching  them  to  observe  all  things, 
whatsoever  I have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  1 am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” — 
On  the  bases  of  these  passages  of  Scripture  the  Pope 
of  Rome  asserted,  and  for  many  ages  it  was  admit- 
ted by  all  Christian  people,  that  he  had  the  power  to 
give  lo  any  king  or  kingdom  he  pleased  authority  to 
go  and  subdue  barbarous  nations,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  territories  occupied  by  such  barbarians  and 
to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 


At  the  time  of  the  discovery  oT  North  and  South 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  this  was  the  law 
of  nations  between  all  people  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians; and  s>  recognised,  aekno  vl  dged.  admitted 

When  Columbus  came  with  a commission  from  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  S ivereigus  of  Castile,  Leon, 
and  Arragou,  dated  in  October,  1402,  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  I think  in  April,  1493,  the 
Pope  of  Rome — at  that  lime  authorized  to  do  it  by 
the  law  of  nations — gave  the  whole  continent  of 
North  and  South  America  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la. He  authorized  them  to  draw  a line  from  pole  to 
pole,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  west  of 
the  A/,  ires  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  gave 
the  whole  of  the  continent  west  of  that  line  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Castile, 
Leon,  and  Arragon. 

D > 1 say  that  this  is  one  of  our  own  titles  to  Ore- 
gon? i must  say  so,  though  I think  as  little  of  it  as 
any  man  can.  It  was  a good  title  when  it  was 
given.  It  was  the  faith  of  all  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  Europe  at  that  time  (hat  such  a title  was 
valid;  and  it  was  under  such  titles  that  all  territory 
was  acquired  lor  a time.  The  Pope  was  in  the  cus- 
tom ol  giving  away  not  only  all  barb  irous  countries, 
with  Ih  ir  inhabitants,  hut  at  limes  civilized  coun- 
tries too.  He  dethroned  sovereigns,  laid  their  king- 
doms under  an  interdict,  and  excommunicated  them; 
and  all  this  vvas  submitted  to.  And  ihe  government 
of  Great  Britain  at  this  day  holds  Ireland  by  no 
other  title.  Three  hundred  years  before  the  grant 
lo  Ferdinand  arid  Isabella,  Pope  Adrian  gave  Ireland 
to  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  England  holds  the  is- 
land under  that  title  now.  unless  indeed  she  sets  up 
another  title  by  conquest;  but  Ireland,  if  in  form 
conquered,  has  been  in  almost  perpetual  rebellion 
j ever  ince.  England  has  b-en  obliged  to  reconquer 
her  some  half  dozen  times,  and  if  she  iffeans  to  do  it 
again  now,  site  must  begin  soon.  [A  laugh.]  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  Ireland  shall  be  in- 
i dependent,  and  if  we  got  into  a war  with  England  it 
I will  he  a pretty  serious  matter  for  her  to  maintain 
her  title. 

I cannot  say  absolutely  that  our  title  under  the 
grant  lo  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  a good  title — [ 
should  rather  say  it  is  in  itself  invalid.  Our  title  is 
founde  on  that  general  authority  granted  to  man  by 
his  Creator  to  “replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.” 
It  wa-  a grant  ot  the  Creator  to  man  as  man,  and  to 
j every  individual  in  his  individual  capacity  so  much 
as  should  be  portioned  out  to  him;  but  that  vvas  a 
question  for  the  whole  race  to  accommodate  among 
themselves;  that  is,  for  communities  to  say  what 
I should  be  their  respective  metes  and  bounds;  and 
when,  they  were  formed  it  became  a matter  of  legis 
| lation  to  determine  particular  territorial  rights  of 
' property. 

I Between  nations  this  must  be  regulated  by  com- 
l moil  consent.  In  that  way  the  laws  of  nations  (which 
I consis'  of  nothing  but  the  customs  of  naiions  and  the 
treaties  they  mutually  enter  into)  have  regulated 
! how  every  spot  and  inch  of  the  entire  territory  of  the 
: globe  sliali  he  occupied.  It  is  by  virtue  of  such  con- 
I ventional  agreements  that  you  sir,  hold  the  seat  you 
| occupy,  and  that  I do  not:  aul  that  no  other  indivi- 
dual can  take  it  from  you. 

, Our  title  to  Oregon  has  the  same  foundation. — 

I When  the  discovery  of  Columbus  came  to  be  realiz- 
i ed  as  a matter  of  great  importance,  other  nations 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  plant  colonies  in  this  con- 
tinent; and  then  arose  questions  and  controversies  of 
rights  between  them  which  hive  never  been  set- 
tled to  tins  day.  Our  title  to  Oregon  is  one  of  these 
questions.  Title  to  territory  is  drawn  from  various 
, sources. 

I We  have  been  told  that  title  to  a river,  and  to  all 
the  territory  drained  by  that  river  arid  all  us  Qranches, 
j is  derived  from  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  riv- 
er. And  this  has  been  partially  agreed  to.  It  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  as  conferring  a right — and  on  this  it 
has  been  said  we  can  maintain  our  authority  to  the 
l valley  of  the  Columbia. 

But  this  is  not  the  foundation  ot  our  title  here.  If 
; gentlemen  will  turn  lo  the  1st  volume  of  Hazard’s 
State  Papers  they  will  find  a charter  given  by  Cnarles 
I to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  which  that 
| monarch  gives  her  all  of  this  continent  lying  between 
i the  parallels  of  40°  and  4h°,  from  sea  to  sea.  This 
was  the  first  charter  granted  to  any  one  on  this  con- 
j linent.  The  same  sort  of  charter  was  given  to  Vir- 
j giniu.  The  particular  parallels  of  latitude  1 forget, 
hut  it  extended  from  sea  to  saa.  Other  American 
i charters  derived  from  kings  of  England  also  extend, 
j like  these,  Iruui  sea  to  sea.  But  what  right  had  these 
| British  sovereigns  to  give  away  this  continent  in  por- 
tions lying  between  certain  designated  parallels  of 
latitude  any  more  than  the  Pope  had  to  give  away 
lhe  whole  continent  from  pole  to  pole?  What  better 
right  had  a king  of  England  to  do  this  than  the  Popo 
of  Rome?  Yet  the  very  gentlemen  who  sit  here  and 
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divide  the  Spanish  title,  hold  their  own  state  territo- 
ry by  grants  and  charters  from  British  kings,  and  they 
must  rely  upon  them  to  sustain  their  right  to  their 
own  territory.  If  the  territory  of  Virginia,  for  in- 
stance, was  to  be  disputed,  I ask  those  gentlemen  to 
tell  me  whether  their  right  in  the  territory  on  which 
Richmond  stands,  or  Norfolk,  does  not  rest  on  just 
such  grants?  If  they  say  these  convey  no  right, 
where  will  they  go  for  their  title?  They  will  imme- 
diately go  to  (lie  charter  of  James  the  first:  they 
must  go  there;  they  can  go  no  where  else — unless 
they  pretend  to  a right  by  conquest  under  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  We  all  rely  on  such  char- 
ters. In  this  building,  at  this  very  hour,  there  is  a 
contest  going  on  between  my  own  beloved  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  slate  of  Rhode  Island  which  I love 
almost  as  much,  which  turns  entirely  on  a charter 
from  William  and  Mary;  who,  by  the  by,  were 
usurpers:  what  right  had  they  to  give  away  this  con- 
tinent? I was  reading  the  other  day  the  history  of 
a contest  between  Spanish  arbitrators  and  the  wise 
Queen  Elizabeth — in  which  the  Queen  says  that 
the  Pope  had  no  right  to  make  grants  of  unoccu- 
pied and  barbarous  territory:  she  could  discern  no 
right  he  had,  and  his  grants  created  no  valid  titles. 
Elizabeth  was  very  wise  in  this;  but  I ask  what 
right  had  she  to  make  such  grants  any  more  than  the 
Pope? 

I come  down  to  the  pretended  principle  that  dis- 
covery of  the  mouth  of  the  river  gives  title  to  all 
the  territory  drained  by  that  river,  (which  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  claim  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,) is  parcel  of  the  right  which  you  hold  your 
title.  On  this  point  I go,  again,  to  the  charters  grant- 
ed by  the  kings  of  England.  They  had  no  regard  to 
rivers.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  is  to  so  much 
of  the  continent  as  lies  between  40  and  48°,  and  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  without  any 
regard  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  to  any  thing  else. 
The  kings  of  Europe  following  the  example  of  the 
Pope  made  grants  to  this  continent  and  elsewhere 
upon  such  principles  as  they  thought  proper.  When 
they  found  that  the  discovery  of  tile  mouth  of  a river 
would  be  for  their  advantage,  they  claimed  that  all 
the  territory  drained  by  such  river  was  their  own, 
and  they  gi  anted  it  to  whom  they  would,  and  on  such 
terms  as  suited  themselves.  In  this  way  Louis  XIV 
granted  to  Crozart  power  to  trade  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  granted  him  no  land — but  gave  him  power  to 
trade  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  yet  we  hold  by  that 
very  charter.  The  river  had  been  discovered,  how- 
ever, before  by  British  subjects. 

All  these  titles  are  imperfect.  The  mere  disco- 
very of  a river  or  of  an. island  confers  no  title  in  it- 
self. Exploration  comes  next:  this  gives  something 
more  of  a title.  Then  continuity  and  contiguity, 
both,  in  giving  some  degree  of  title:  but  none  of  them 
all  give  a perfect  title,  in  and  of  themselves.  No- 
thing is  complete  in  the  way  of  title  but  actual  pos- 
session; and  that  is  all  we  want  to  have  a “clear  and 
indisputable1’  title  to  Oregon.  We  want  possession — 
occupation. 

We  have  made  two  conventions  with  Great  Bri- 
tain— one  in  1818,  and  another  in  1827 — conventions 
by  which  we  did  not  agree  to  any  joint  occupation, 
or  any  thing  like  it.  In  the  days  of  Jack  Falslaff, 
(who  was  so  facetiously  alluded  to  the  other  even- 
ing by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Siarkweather,) 
a certain  Dull  Tear-sheet  once  said:  “These  villains 
will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word 
occupy,  which  was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it 
was  ill  sorted.” 

1 fear  that  before  long  this  word  joint  occupation 
will  become  as  odious  as  FalstafT’s  said  trull  feared 
it  would  be:  it  is  so  often  “ill  sorted.”  There  is  no 
occupation  of  Oregon;  occupation  is  what  vve  want, 
and  what  1 would  get  by  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
vention of  1827.  What  is  that  convention?  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  King,)  in  his  person 
al  remarks  a little  while  ago,  called  upon  me  to  say 
why  1 agreed  to  that  convention;  and  yet  how  I can 
now  say  that  the  American  title  is  good  to  the  whole 
of  Oreg  ;n? 

[Mr.  King  rose  to  correct  the  statement.  The 
question  he  had  asked  was,  not  why  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  had  agreed  to  the  convention,  but 
why  he  had  not  entered  a protest  against  the  British 
claim.] 

Mr.  Adams.  1 answer,  according  to  his  own  idea, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  first  convention  1 was  acting 
in  a subordinate  capacity  as  secretary  of  state  to  a 
most  excellent  and  estimable  man,  for  whose  memo- 
ry I shall  ever  cherish  the  highest  regard,  James 
Monroe;  and  as  to  the  second  convention,  which 
was  made  during  the  time  that  I occupied  the  office 
of  president,  I tell  that  gentleman  if  lie  will  read  it 
he  will  find  it  contains  a formal  protest  against  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain.  I have  the  conventions  here, 
and  will  read  from  them.  Mr.  A.  here  quoted  the 
third  article  of  the  first  convention: 


“It  is  agreed  that  any  country  that  may  be  claim- 
ed by  either  party  on  the  north  w est  coast  of  America, 
westward  to  the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together 
with  its  harbors,  bays,  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of 
all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  two  powers.” 

Is  that  occupation — joint  or  several?  No  such 
thing.  It  is  non  occupation;  it  is  an  agreement  to 
leave  the  country  free  and  open  to  all  the  world  for 
ten  years.  “It  being  well  understood” — here’s  the 
protest — “it  being  icell  understood  that  this  agreement 
is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim 
which  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may 
have  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be 
taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  state 
to  any  part  of  the  said  country.” 

I beg  the  committee  to  take  good  notice  of  what 
follows,  for  1 mean  to  draw  my  argument  from  it: — 
“The  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties  be- 
ing to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  amongst  them- 
selves.” 

This  is  my  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
That  is  the  only  object  of  the  convention.  That  be- 
ing the  only  object,  and  the  article  being  limited  to 
ten  years,  is  it  not  the  obvious  and  definite  conclusion 
that  al  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  difficulties  must 
all  co  ne  up  again  for  settlement?  Is  not  this  a suffi- 
ciently clear  protest  against  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain?  and  not  only  so,  but  of  any  other  party  con- 
cerned in  the  treaty?  What  is  the  other  party  con 
cerned?  It  is  Spain:  and  this  was  a clear  admission 
that  Spain  had  rights  there  which  were  not  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  convention.  This  was  in  1818.  The 
very  expressions  show  that  both  parties  understood 
that  the  question  of  their  respective  rights  was  not 
to  be  settled  for  ten  years,  but  would  come  up  again 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  was  equivalent  to  as 
full  and  explicit  a claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  as 
we  now  make.  It  was  an  agreement  that  for  ten 
years  the  whole  country  was  to  be  open  to  both  par- 
ties without  either  of  them  exercising  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction. 

Let  me  observe,  then,  what  was  our  title  and 
what  was  Great  Britain’s.  In  that  negotiation,  and 
in  the  subsequent  negotiations,  and  even  to  this  day, 
Great  Britain  has  claimed  no  exclusive  jurisdiction: 
she  does  not  now  claim  any.  She  says  she  has  no 
title  to  it:  she  pretends  to  none;  but  then  she  says 
also  that  we  have  none,  but  that  Oregon  is  an  open 
country — occupied  (as  far  as  it  is  occupied)  by  bar- 
barous people  only.  She  says  the  country  is  open 
to  ail:  she  does  not  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction. — 
But  1 promise  you  she  will  before  all  is  done:  she 
will  claim  any  thing  you  will  let  her  have:  she  will 
claim,  in  the  end,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  territory.  She  now  claims  to  keep  the  coun- 
try open  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;  to  keep  it  in  a 
barbarous  state,  as  a hunting  ground.  It  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  her  from  the  moment  it  shall  be  settled 
by  people  who  till  the  ground;  trom  the  time  the 
country  is  cultivated  by  persons  w.ho  settle  it  for 
purposes  of  agriculture,  her  claim  is  good  for  noth- 
ing; it  is  abolished.  There  is  the  ditference  between 
the  British  claim  and  ours:  we  claim  Oregon  that 
we  may  improve  the  country  and  make  its  deserts 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  We  claim  it  that  we  may 
establish  laws,  till  the  ground:  that  we  may  “subdue 
the  earth,”  as  has  been  commanded  by  God  Al- 
mighty. She  claims  it  that  she  may  keep  it  open  as 
a hunting  ground — that  she  may  hunt  wild  beasts  in 
it:  she  claims  it,  ol  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wild 
beasts  [a  laugh]  as  well  as  the  savage  nations  that 
roam  over  it. 

I hope  I have  answered  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, as  to  the  reason  why  I did  not,  in  words,  protest 
against  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  but  having 
agreed  to  continue  the  claims  of  both  nations  just 
as  they  were  for  ten  years,  and  subsequently  until 
notice  should  be  given  by  one  of  the  parties,  I now 
wish  to  pul  an  end  to  the  convention  by  giving  such 
notice. 

1 want  Oregon  for  our  western  pioneers.  1 want 
it  as  a theatre  for  the  display  of  that  characteristic 
of  our  people  which  is  embodied  in  the  phrase  “go 
ahead.”  J want  it,  that  it  may  grow  into  a great 
nation  like  this,  and  become  a free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  republic;  instead  of  remaining  a hunt 
iug  ground  lor  beaver  and  buffalo,  or  a savage  de- 
sert. 

1 now  come  to  the  second  convention.  The  first 
was  to  continue  for  ten  years.  This  very  provision 
shows  ttiat  it  was  not  intended  by  the  parties  to  be  a 
permanent  state  of  things;  it  shows  there  was  a claim 
in  arrear,  and  one  which  we  meant  to  assert  and  to 
maintain  as  lime  and  circumstances  should  render 
"expedient.  Please  to  observe  the  difference  in  the 
phrasaeology  employed.  # . # * # 

Here  the  hour  allotted  to  Mr.  A.  expired. 
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The  following  are  Mr.  Benton’s  remarks  on  the 
question  of  the  augmentation  of  the  navy: 

Mr.  Benton,  said  that  he  had  not  made  any  war 
speeches,  because  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  to  jus- 
tify it.  He  had  not  seen  any  thing  to  justify  war 
speeches  or  war  measures.  The  bill  which  was  now 
before  the  senate  was  brought  forward  as  a war  mea- 
sure. It  was  so  intimated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy;  it  was  so  advocated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs;  and  it  so  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  bill  itself.  It  was  a war  measure.  We 
were  now  brought  to  the  point  when  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  were  called  on  to  present,  in  the 
face  of  Europe  and  the  American  people,  their  opin- 
ion of  approaching  war.  That  was  the  question 
which  we  were  now  to  present  in  the  face  of  Europe 
and  America.  He  apprehended  that  they  had  not 
reached  that  question,  and  for  himself  he  was  ready 
to  pronounce  against  it,  going  in  toto  against  the  bill, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy.  What  was  the  bill?  The 
first  section  authorised  the  building  of  ten  steam- 
ships, or  vessels  of  war,  three  of  them  of  the  class 
of  frigates.  The  second  section  gave  an  absolute 
power  to  the  president,  authorising  him  to  put  into 
instant  active  service  all  the  vessels  now  on  the 
stocks.  The  contingency  in  which  the  president  was 
to  exercise  his  discretion  was  not  even  stated,  and 
therefore  the  authority  was  absolute.  The  section 
authorised  the  president  to  bring  into  active  and  im- 
mediate service  every  ship  on  the  stocks  and  in  or- 
dinary, without  stating  the  contingency  which  should 
lake  the  authority  trom  co  igress.  Another  section, 
the  last,  proposed  to  abolish  the  limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  men,  and  the  amount  of  naval  force  was 
to  be  left  without  any  limitation  whatever.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  bill,  five 
millions  and  three-quarters  were  to  be  appropriated. 
In  addition  to  the  ten  steamships  of  war,  two  mil- 
lions were  proposed  to  be  added  by  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Hannegan.]  It 
was  not,  however,  in  the  bill;  and  he  would  not  fur- 
ther allude  to  it.  What  were  these  expenses  now? 
They  were  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollars;  and  it  was  proposed  to  add  five 
millions  and  three-quarters — making,  in  all,  twelve 
millions  in  one  year  for  the  navy  of  the  United 
States!  Were  we,  after  our  experience  six  years 
ago,  when  a great  party  was  overturned,  and  when 
the  argument  was  used  that  the  government  should 
be  administered  for  thirteen  millions,  and  that  it 
would  be  wasteful  and  extravagant  to  go  beyond 
that  amount,  were  we  now  to  vote  twelve  millions 
for  the  navy?  But  did  we  stop  here?  We  must  have 
our  armament,  our  guns;  and  every  gun  required  at 
least  ten  men,  and  every  man  required  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  dollars  for  his  support.  So  that 
when  we  vote  for  a certain  number  of  guns,  we  vote 
for  a certain  number  of  men,  and  ten  men  for  every 
gun!  If,  then,  we  vote  an  addition  to  our  navy  to- 
day of  five  hundred  guns,  we  vote  for  the  addition 
of  five  thousand  men  to  the  naval  establishment. — 
With  this  there  was  to  be  a repeal  of  the  limit  of 
enlistment.  The  bill  came  forward  as  a war  mea- 
sure; for,  he  asked,  could  anybody  point  to  a naval 
peace  establishment  which  required  twelve  millions 
per  annum,  without  counting  the  men  to  be  enlisted 
afterwards,  swelling  the  entire  amount  to  $13,000,- 
000,  when  the  expenses  of  the  whole  government, 
according  to  the  estimates,  were  but  twenty-one  mil- 
lions? If  the  bill  reported  by  the  senator  from 
Maine,  (Mr.  Fairfield,)  should  be  adopted,  leaving 
out  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Hannegan,)  we  should  have  this  amount  of 
thirteen  millions,  out  of  the  twenty-one  millions,  for 
naval  defence.  He  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormity  of  appropriation  for  any  sin- 
gle arm  of  national  defence — more  than  that,  he 
was  opposed  to  it  as  a war  measure.  He  was  op- 
posed to  it,  because  he  was  not  willing  that  the  Ame- 
rican senate  should,  by  passing  it,  declare  to  the 
American  people  and  to  Europe,  that  we  had  an 
idea  of  war,  and  therefore  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  warlike  preparations.  He  trusted  that  he  had 
some  fair  perception  of  what  every  nation  was  bound 
to  ao  for  itself.  He  had  given  some  proof  of  this 
heretofore.  He  had  voted  for  appropriations  for  a 
judicious  increase  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  matured  policy  which  was  adopted; 
and  that  was,  to  appropriate  about  a million  a year 
for  a gradual  and  regular  increase  of  the  navy,  and 
its  armament,  and  equipment.  He  would,  and  he 
expected  to  vote  for  this.  He  had,  then,  in  specific 
appropriations,  shown  that  lie  was  not  al  all  blind  to 
the  piopnely  of  defence.  We  could  all  recollect 
that  ten  years  ago  we  had  a large  surplus  of  money, 
and  that  various  plans  were  presented  for  disposing 


of  it.  He  at  that  lime  presented  one  for  the  perma- 
nent defence  of  the  country,  appropriating  the  whole 
amount  for  this  purpose;  but  it  was  subsequently 
divided  among  the  stales.  He  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  duty  of  preparing,  in  times  of  peace,  for  war; 
and  was  now  reauy,  as  he  already  had  said,  to  goon 
with  an  appropriation  for  the  permanent  defence  of 
the  country  according  to  the  matured  policy  and 
system  on  which  the  government  had  acted  for  thir- 
ty years.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war, 
down  to  this  time,  the  government  had  acted  on  this 
policy,  duly  matured  and  considered.  This  he  was 
ready  to  carry  torward,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
depart  from  this  policy,  this  system,  anJ  plunge  into 
a war  measure,  when  every  thing  around  us  indicat- 
ed peace.  If  war  should  come,  then  he  would  vote 
adequately,  with  no  stinted  hand,  everything  which 
the  service  of  the  country  required.  He  was  against 
increasing  the  navy,  beyond  the  limit  adverted  to,  in 
time  of  peace.  If  war  should  come,  he  would  be 
one  thing,  not  half-way;  he  was  against  any  measure 
which  was  questionable  or  debatable  on  its  face;  and 
he  hoped  that  his  position,  war  or  peace,  would 
never  be  questionable  or  debatable.  We  should, 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  act  clearly,  distinctly, 
and  definitively,  that  the  country  may  not  be  deceiv- 
ed. We  have  not  precisely  a naval  peace  establish- 
ment. Since  he  had  been  here,  various  bills  baJ 
been  brought  in  for  this  purpose,  and  the  question 
discussed.  In  1841,  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Archer,)  reported  a bill  for  the  organization  of  a 
permanent  peace  establishment.  Restriction  alter 
restriction  had  been  prescribed  by  congress.  Then 
the  whole  number  was  eight  thousand  men,  and 
the  estimates  six  millions  of  dollars;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  thaL  period  run  up  the  number  of 
men  and  officers,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand,  at  an  expense  of  eight 
millions  of  dollars;  and  a plan  was  sent  in  by  which 
the  number  might  be  carried  up  to  fifteen  thousand; 
by  adding  an  additional  number  of  guns  to  the  navy, 
and  for  what  purpose?  That  of  putting  a squadron, 
consisting  of  two  ships  ol  the  line  and  eight  smaller 
vessels — where?  In  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  protection,  when  there  was 
not  the  vestige  of  a pirate  to  be  found  there!  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  naval  establishment  was  re- 
quired to  fall  back  to  eight  thousand  men  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  enlistment.  Since  that  time 
some  further  legislation  had  taken  place. 

[This  part  of  Mr.  Benton’s  remarks  was  inaudible 
to  the  reporter,  and  therefore  he  cannot  venture  to 
give  it.] 

He  asked  the  “friends  of  the  navy,”  those  called 
so  by  way  of  pre-eminence — though  he  was  himself 
a friend  of  the  navy — what  they  conceived  would  be 
the  consequence  of  keeping  up  so  large  a naval  es- 
tablishment in  the  country?  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  a war  establishment,  when  our  desti- 
ny, resulting  Irom  the  laws  of  God,  and  from  geo- 
graphical position,  as  well  as  our  institutions,  is 
peace?  Did  gentlemen  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a permanent  naval  war  establishment  in 
time  of  peace?  Great  Britain  had  no  idea  of  such 
a thing  as  that;  she  who  keeps  up  a navy  for  the 
purpose  of  offence  as  well  as  defence,  even  she 
had  no  idea  of  keeping  up  a war  establishment  in 
time  of  peace.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  her  navy 
were  from  five  to  six  millions  sterling,  or  less  than 
one-third  the  amount  of  her  war  establishment. — 
And  were  we  to  have  a navy  at  the  same  expense 
in  peace  as  in  war? — increased  twice  the  amount  of 
what  it  was?  Were  we  to  double,  and  take  one 
jump  from  six  millions  to  twelve?  He  was  utterly 
opposed  to  it,  and  he  wished  gentlemen  to  look  to 
the  organization  of  a naval  peace  establishment. — 
At  the  close  of  General  Jackson’s  administration, 
four  thousand  men  and  an  expendituie  of  three  or 
four  millions  lor  the  navy,  were  considered  extra 
vagant.  But  they  had  doubled  since.  And  were  we 
prepared  to  double  and  double,  and  carry  six  mil- 
lions to  twelve  millions?  He  repeated,  that  there 
was  now  in  the  estimates  from  the  navy  department, 
one  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  lor  the  increase., 
repair,  and  armament  of  ihe  navy.  He  would  vole 
for  that  with  pleasure.  And  with  this  regular  in- 
crease he  thought  that  we  were  going  on  as  last  as 
the  country  increased,  and  a great  deal  faster.  The 
world  had  changed.  Thirty  years  ago  the  West  in- 
dies and  the  Mediterranean  were  inlested  by  pirates; 
but  now  the  whole  world  was  reduced  to  order,  and 
commerce  was  safe  everywhere.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  there  was  no  more  danger  than  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  And  it  would  be  far  belter  that 
our  ships  should  remain  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  that 
the  money  might  be  spent  at  home,  and  not  aoroad. 
II  they  were  not  to  remain  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
let  them  be  distributed,  according  to  the  idea  ot  dis- 
tributing offices,  to  the  seaboard  towns,  that  every 
one  may  have  bia  share.  There  was  no  more  neces- 


sity fora  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  to  protect  our  commerce.  There 
was  no  necessity,  in  a peace  point  of  view,  or  a war 
point  of  view,  for  doubling  our  navy,  as  now  pro- 
posed by  this  bill.  He  would  go  against  it  as  a war 
measure.  The  motion  which  be  should  make  was, 
that  the  bill  be  postponed  to  some  day  far  distant  in 
the  session.  Everybody  said  they  would  not  want 
the  vessels  for  some  tune,  and  therefore  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  a war  measure  to-day.  If  gentlemen 
were  ready  for  the  question,  he  would  vote  against 
the  bill;  but  if  they  were  disposed  to  lay  it  over  for 
a few  months,  to  see  what  will  turn  up,  he  had  no 
objection.  Mr.  B.  (at  the  suggestion  of  several  se- 
nators) moved  that  the  bill  be  postponed  until  the 
first  Monday  in  May. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

Communicating  the  correspondence  relative  to 
Oregon  and  British  preparations  for  war. 

ARBITRATION  PROPOSED  AND  REJECTED. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United,  Stales: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, in  their  resolution  of  the  3d  instant,  1 
herewith  communicate  a report  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  with  the  accompanying  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  “between  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  minister  of  the  U.  States  at  London,” 
and  “between  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and 
this  government,  in  relation  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  since  the  last  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  president”  to  congress. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
Washington,  February  7,  1846. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Feb  5,  1846. 
The  secretary  of  state  to  whom  has  been  referred 


all  the  powers  of  Europe,  they  could  only  look  to 
a rupture  with  the  United  Slates  on  the  Oregon 
question.  * * * 

* ¥ * * * 

Lord  Aberdeen  said  very  promptly  and  frankly 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  disguise  that,  with  the 
sincerest  desire  to  avoid  it,  they  were  obliged  to 
look  to  the  possibility  of  a rupture  with  the  United 
Sales;  and  that  in  such  a crisis  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations now  making  would  be  useful  and  important; 
but  lie  slated  at  the  same  time,  very  positively  and 
distinctly,  that  they  had  no  direct  reference  to  such 
a rupture;  and  would  have  been  made  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent  without  regard 
to  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

He  also  adverted  to  the  fact  that  such  prepara- 
! lions  as  were  actually  making  had  been  commenced 
' before  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  bad  become  as  serious  as  they  now 
appeared  to  be,  and  therefore  could  not  at  that  time 
j have  had  any  connexion  with  difficulties  which  bad 
i since  grown  out  of  the  Oregon  question.  He  thought 
( too,  that  the  representations  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
1 preparations  must  have  been  exaggerated.  He  de- 
nied that  they  related  particularly,  as  1 had  been 
informed,  to  a distant  service;  or  that  they  were 
making  any  addition  to  the  old  form  of  marine. — 
He  stated  that  the  most  extensive  and  formidable 
parts  nf  their  preparations  were  tne  fortifications  of 
the  principal  ami  expnsed  ports  and  stations;  which 
he  thought  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  guard  against 
invasion  from  the  United  States;  and  to  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  steam  vessels  in  lieu  of  the  old 
craft,  which  it  appeared  other  nations  were  about 
to  adopt,  and  which  he  confessed  lie  thought  a mat- 
ter of  doubtful  policy.  In  short,  he  assumed  the 
preparations  in  progress  to  be  only  a part  of  a wise 
and  prudent  system  of  national 


system  of  national  def  nee  and  pro- 
tection, and  of  preparing  in  time  of  peace  for  the 
, , e , ..  - ,,  exigencies  of  war,  if  it  should  unfortunately  come 

a resolution  of  the  bouse  of  representatives  of  the  frQ,sn  ,er  wlialeve„  and  he  distinctly  repeat- 

3d  instant,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate  : ed  his  ()f^laimer  thal  lhey'  had  particular  or  direct 
to  that  house,  “so  far  as  in  his  opinion,  ,s  not  m- , referellCe  to  a r ture  w,[h  lhe  tfnited  Slales  on  the 
compatible  with  the  public  interest,  all  correspon- , Q reg0„  questio n,  or  any  other  ground, 
dence  which  has  passed  between  the  government  of  i = a J ° 

Great  Britain  and  this  government,  or  by  or  between 
any  of  the  officers  of  said  goverment,  in  relation  to'  which 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  since  j 
the  last  annual  message  of  the  president  to  this  I . * * *. 

house,”  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  president  the  ,s  altogether  probable  that  the  possibility  of  other 

difficulties  from  other  quarters  in  Europe 


In  regard  to  my  own  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
the  president  has  been  pleased  to  desire, 


accompanying  papers. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  MCLANE. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Dec.  13,  1845. 

Sir:  * * * * 

* * * * * 

The  president  has  received  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  which  he  cannot  disregard,  that 
Great  Britain  is  now  making  extensive  warlike  pre- 
parations. As  her  relations  with  all  the  powers  ol 
Europe  seem  at  present  to  be  of  a peaceful  charac- 
ter, the  prevailing  and  natural  inference  here,  is  thal 
these  preparations  look  to  a rupture  with  the  United 
States  on  the  Oregon  question.  It  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance that  this  government  should,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, ascertain  their  true  character.  You  are  there- 
fore instructed  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of ' most  useful  in  a war  with  our  country.  I am  not 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Aber-  prepared  to  say,  nor  do  1 deem  it  material  to  decide, 


may  have  its  influence  in  dictating  the  policy  of  the 
extensive  preparations  in  progress  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  with  unabated  confidence  in  the  frank- 
ness and  straightforwardness  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
without  meaning  to  distrust  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  sincerity  of  his  disclaimers  in  our  recent  con- 
versation, l do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  assumed  by 
any  one  that  warlike  preparations  upon  such  a scale 
as  that  upon  which  they  are  undeniably  making  here 
could  not  have  even  an  indirect  reference  to  the 
possibile  contingency  of  a rupture  with  us.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they 
are  in  a great  degree,  and  especially  so  far  as  they 
consist  of  an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  steam 
vessels  and  of  the  naval  marine  generally,  precisely 
of  the  character  to  be  the  most  appropriate  and  the 


deeri,  in  such  a manner  as  you  may  deem  most  expe- 
dient. * * * * 

* * * The  president  is 

also  anxious  to  learn  your  own  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  the  least  practicable  delay.  I am,  &c. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  ESQ.,  &C.J&C.,  &C., 


MR.  MCLANE  TO  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

London,  Jan.  3,  1846 

Sir:  I received  on  the  39lh  of  December,  your 


how  far  we  have  a right  to  expect  an  explicit  dis- 
claimer of  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  war- 
like preparations  row  making  by  Great  Britain  un- 
der the  circumstances.  They  may  be  the  dictate  of 
various  motives  of  policy,  and  the  result  of  many 
causes;  and  without  attempting  to  assign  to  each  its 
particular  influence,  I am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
admit  that  tiie  apprehension  of  difficulties  with  the 
United  States  had  no  share  in  them;  and  it  is  very 
clear  that  if  a rupture  witli  the  United  States  should 
grow  out  of  our  present  difficulties,  this  country 


despatch,  dated  the  13th  of  that  month;  and  on  the;  "‘I*  *)e  as  a,|d  effectually  prepared  lor  it  at  all 

• . ■ • . , t rvA  into  n ml  I , ,r  <i  I I i hi  m /m.  n IT  l L . i . - J 


day  following,  1 sought  an  interview  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  order  that,  in  conformity  with  your  in- 
structions, l might  bring  to  his  notice  the  warlike 
preparations  making  by  Great  Britain,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, ascertain  tneir  real  character  and  object. 

It  will  not  escape  you  that  upon  such  a subject  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  very  categorical  an- 
swers, or  entirely  definite  official  information;  and  I 
did  not  doubt  that  a frank  personal  conference  was 
the  best  if  not  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  any  satis- 
factory information  whatever. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  1 adverted  at  the  same 
time  to  the  information  the  president  had  received 
from  a variety  of  sources,  of  the  extensive  warlike 
preparations  making  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  na- 
tural inference  upon  his  part  that  in  the  present  pa- 
cific slate  of  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 


points,  and  for  all  possible  purposes,  as  if  thal,  and 
I that  alone,  had  been  the  object  of  all  her  warlike 
preparations.  She  will  be  in  a situation  to  act  and 
strike  as  promptly  and  signally  as  she  could  have 
been  with  her  energies  exclusively  directed  to  that 
end;  and  1 feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  that  not  to  expect, 
in  case  a rupture  becomes  unavoidable,  that  this 
government,  thus  in  complete  armor,  will  promptly 
and  vigorously  exert  her  utmost  power  to  inflict  the 
utmost  possible  injury  upon  our  country  and  all  its 
interests,  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  such  a crisis. 

# a # # * 

#*•*#* 

* * * * I think 

it  ought  to  be  expected,  indeed  from  all  I learn  I 
cannot  doult,  that,  in  case  of  hostilities,  the  aim  of 
this  government  will  be  to  strike  its  heaviest  blow 
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at  the  commencement,  in  the  expectation  oT  being 
thereby  enabled  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  war. 
***** 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  Sac. 

LOUIS  McLANE. 

The  Hon.  James  Buchanan, 

Secretary  of  state,  Washington. 

Mil.  PAKENHAM  TO  MR  BUCHANAN. 

Washington,  Dec . 27,  1845. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
aS'airs,  witli  reference  to  the  Oregon  question,  has 
determined  the  British  government  to  instruct  the 
undersigned,  her  Britannic  majesty's  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary,  again  to  re- 
present in  pressing  terms  to  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates  the  expediency  of  referring  the  whole 
question  of  an  equitable  division  of  that  territory 
to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
state. 

Her  majesty’s  government  deeply  regret  the  fail- 
ure of  all  their  efforts  to  effect  a friendly  settlement 
of  the  conflicting  claims  by  direct  negotiation  be- 
tween tiie  two  governments. 

They  are  still  persuaded  that  great  advantages 
would  have  resulted  to  both  parties  from  such  a mode 
of  settlement,  had  it  been  practicable,  but  there  are 
difficulties  now  in  the  way  in  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  it  might  be  tedious  to  remove,  while  the 
importance  of  an  early  settlement  seems  to  become 
at  each  moment  more  urgent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment think  that  a resort  to  arbitration  is  the  most  pru- 
dent, and,  perhaps,  the  only  feasible  step  which  could 
betaken,  and  the  best  calculated  to  allay  the  existing 
effervescence  of  popular  feeling  which  might  other- 
wise greatly  embarrass  the  efforts  of  both  govern- 
ments to  preserve  a friendly  understanding  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  will  see  in 
the  proposal  which  the  undersigned  is  thus  instruct 
ed  to  make,  a proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  British 
government  in  the  justice  of  their  own  claim.  They 
will  also  see  in  it  a proof  of  the  readiness  of  the 
British  govern  iient  to  incur  the  risk  of  a great  sacri- 
fice for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  of  their  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  made  in  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  fairness  of  which  the  world 
will  judge 

The  British  government  confidently  hope  that  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales  will  not  reject  a 
proposal  made  with  such  a friendly  intention,  and 
for  a purpose  so  holy. 

There  is  nothing  in  it,  they  are  convinced,  not 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  strictest  regard  for 
the  honor  and  just  interests  of  both  parlies,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  considered  of  what  small  value  to 
either  is  the  portion  of  territory  which  in  reality 
forms  the  subject  of  controversy,  compared  with  the 
importance  ol  preserving  a state  of  peace  and  good 
will  between  two  such  nations. 

The  undersigned  takes  the  advantage  of  this  op 
portunity  to  renew  to  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  the 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

To  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  &c.,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  PAKENHAM. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Jan.  3,  1846. 

The  undersigned  secretary  ol  state  of  the  United  , 
States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  j 
the  note  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
dated  the  27th  ult.,  by  which,  under  instructions 
from  his  govern  ,ient,  he  proposes  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  "the  expediency  of  referring  the 
whole  question  of  an  equitable  division  of  that  (the 
Oregon)  territory  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state.” 

The  undersigned  has  submitted  this  note  to  the 
president,  who,  after  having  bestowed  upon  it  that 
respectful  consideration  so  eminently  due  to  any 
proposition  emanating  from  the  British  government, 
has  instructed  him  to  give  to  it  the  following  an- 
swer. 

The  British  government  do  not  propose  to  refer 
to  arbitration  the  question  of  tiie  title  to  the  Oregon 
territory,  claimed  by  the  two  powers,  respectively. 
It  is  a proposition  to  refer  to  a friendly  sovereign  or 
state,  merely  the  partition  or  ‘‘equitable  division’’ 
o!  that  territory  between  the  parlies.  IL  assumes 
the  fact  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  a portion 
of  the  territory  is  valid,  and  thus  lakes  for  granted 
the  very  question  in  dispute.  Under  this  proposi-  \ 
tion,  the  very  terms  of  the  submission  would  contain 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  a portion  of  the  territory,  and  would  ne- 
cessarily preclude  the  United  States  from  claiming 
the  whole  before  the  arbitrator.  This,  too,  in  the 
lace  of  the  note  of  the  undersigned  to  Mr.  Pakeri- 


ham  of  the  30th  of  Aucust  last,  by  which  the  presi- 
dent had  asserted,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  territory.  Even  if 
there  were  not  other  conclusive  reasons  for  declin- 
ing the  proposition,  this  alone  would  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient by  the  president. 

The  president  heartily  concurs  with  the  British 
government  in  their  regret  that  all  attempts  to  settle 
the  Oregon  question  by  negotiation  have  hitherto 
failed.  He  cannot,  however,  concur  with  that  go 
vernment  in  the  opinion  that  a resort  to  arbitration, 
and  especially  on  the  terms  proposed,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  happier  consequences.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  believes  that  any  attempt  to  refer  this  question 
to  a third  power,  would  only  involve  it  in  new  diffi- 
culties. 

In  declining  this  proposition,  the  president  refers 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  note  of  the  under- 
signed of  the  30th  ot  August  last,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  that  he  “cherishes  the  hope 
that  this  long  pending  controversy  may  yet  be  finally 
adjusted  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  peace, 
or  interrupt  the  harmony  now  so  happily  subsisting 
between  the  two  nations.” 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  Mr.  Pakenham  assurances  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  &c.,  &c.(  &c. 

MR.  PAKENHAM  TO  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

Washington,  Jan ■ 6,  1846. 

The  undersigned,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  envoy  ] 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has  had  ■ 
the  honor  to  receive  the  note  o(  the  secretary  ofj 
state  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  3d  instant,  in  ; 
answer  to  that  of  the  undersigned,  dated  27th  ult., ! 
containing  a propossal  for  referring  the  question  of  j 
an  equitable  partition  of  the  Oregon  territory  to  the  j 
arbitration  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state. 

The  undersigned  will  lake  an  early  opportunity 
to  transmit  this  communication  to  her  majesty’s  g-o- 
vernment. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  consi- 
deration. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

To  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  &c.,  &c. 

MR.  PAKENHAM  TO  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

Washington,  Jan.  16,  1846. 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  contribute  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  of 
the  question  pending  between  the  two  governments, 
respecting  Oregon,  the  undersigned,  her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, has  reflected  on  the  contents  of  the  note  | 
addressed  to  him  on  the  3d  inst.,  by  the  secretary  of1 
state  of  the  United  Slates,  in  answer  to  that  which! 
the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  address  to  him  on 
the  27th  of  last  month.  ! 

The  note  of  the  undersigned  proposed  to  the  go- 1 
vernment  of  the  United  States,  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  an  equitable  partition  of  the  Oregon  terri-  / 
tory  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some) 
friendly  sovereign  or  state. 

in  his  answer,  the  secretary  of  state  informed  the 
undersigned  that  his  proposition  could  not  be  accept- 
ed. That  it  did  not  propose  to  refer  to  arbitration 
the  question  of  the  title  to  the  Oregon  territory 
claimed  by  the  two  powers  respectively.  That  in 
proposing  to  refer  to  a friendly  sovereign  or  state ' 
merely,  the  partition  or  equitable  division  of  the  ter-  J 
ritory  between  the  two  parties,  it  assumes  the  fact  ' 
that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  a portion  of  the  ) 
territory  is  valid,  and  thus  takes  for  granted  the  ' 
very  question  in  dispute.  That  under  this  proposi- 
tion the  very  terms  of  submission  would  contain  an 
express  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  a portion  of  the  territory,  and  would  neces- 
sarily preclude  the  United  Slates  from  claiming  the 
whole  territory  before  the  arbitrator;  and  this,  too, 
the  secretary  of  state  goes  on  to  observe,  in  the  face  | 
of  his  note  to  the  undersigned  of  the  30lh  August, 
by  which  the  president  had  asserted  in  the  most  so- J 
lemn  form  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the] 
whole  territory. 

It  is  not  tiie  purpose  of  the  undersigned  in  the 
present  note  to  renew  the  discussion  as  to  the  title 
of  either  party,  Great  Britain  or  the  United  Stales, 
to  the  whole  or  to  any  part  of  the  Oregon  territory,  j 
He  must,  however,  beg  leave,  with  reference  to  the 
observation  which  he  had  just  quoted,  to  remind  the 
United  States  secretary  o!  stale,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment ol  the  United  Stales  have  formally  advanced  a 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  Great  Britain  has,  in  a manner 
equally  formal,  declared  that  she,  too,  lias  • rights  in 
tiie  Oregon  territory,  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
clusive claim  advanced  by  the  United  States. 


This  declaration,  arising  from  a conviction  equally 
sincere,  will,  the  undersigned  is  persuaded,  be  view- 
ed with  the  same  consideration  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  as  they  expect  that  their  own  de- 
claration should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain. 

This  premised,  the  object  of  the  undersigned  in 
addressing  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the  present  communi- 
cation, is  to  ascertain  from  him  whether,  supposing 
the  British  government  to  entertain  no  objection  to 
such  a course,  it  would  suit  the  views  of  the  United 
States  government  to  refer  to  arbitration,  not,  as  has 
already  been  proposed,  the  question  of  an  equitable 
partition  of  the  territory,  but  the  question  of  title  in 
either  of  the  two  powers  to  the  whole  territory,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  condition  that  if  neither  should 
be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  to  possess 
a complete  title  to  the  whole  territory,  there  should, 
in  that  case,  be  assigned  to  each  that  portion  of  ter- 
ritory which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrating 
power,  be  called  for  by  a just  appreciation  of  the 
respective  claims  of  each.- 

The  undersigned  has  suggested  a reference  on 
the  above  principle  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
state. 

This  the  undersigned  believes  to  be  the  course 
usually  followed  in  such  eases;  it  is  that  which  has 
already  been  resorted  to  by  the  two  governments, 
(and  more  than  once.)  But  there  may  be  other 
forms  of  arbitration,  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

There  might  be,  for  instance,  a mixed  commission, 
with  an  umpire  appointed  by  common  consent;  or 
there  .might  be  a board,  composed  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished civilians  ar.d  jurists  of  the  lime,  appoint- 
ed in  such  a mariner  as  should  bring  all  pending 
questions  to  the  decision  of  the  most  enlightened, 
impartial,  and  independent  minds. 

In  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and  feeling  how 
much  the  interests  of  both  countries  require  an  early 
as  well  as  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  existing  difficulties,  the  undersigned  earnestly  in- 
vites the  secretary  of  state  to  take  the  subject  of 
this  note  into  consideration,  with  a view  to  such  an 
arrangement  on  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  may 
seem  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
most  just,  wise,  and  expedient. 

The  undersigned  takes  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  renew  to  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan  the  as- 
surance of  his  high  consideration. 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

MR-  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  PAKENHAM. 

Department  of  Stale,  Washington,  4th  Feb.  1846. 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
dated  on  the  16th  ult.,  by  which  he  again  proposes  a 
reference  of  the  Oregon  question  to  arbitration. — 
Under  his  present  proposition,  lhe  powers  of  the  ar- 
bitrator would  not,  as  in  his  last,  be  limited  in  terms 
to  the  division  of  the  territory  between  the  parties, 
but  would  extend  to  the  question  of  their  conflicting 
titles.  There  is,  however,  a condition  annexed  to 
this  offer  which  exposes  it  to  the  same  objection,  in 
point  of  fact,  if  not  in  form,  which  was  prominently 
presented  in  the  answer  of  the  undersigned  to  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham’s  last  proposal.  This  condition  is,  “that  if 
neither  [party]  should  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
arbitrator,  to  possess  a complete  title  to  the  whole 
territory,  there  should,  ill  that  case,  be  assigned  l© 
each  that  portion  of  territory  which  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  arbitrating  power,  be  called  for  by  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  respective  claims  of  each.” 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  con- 
sent to  an  arbitration  upon  such  a condition,  this 
might,  and  probably  would,  be  construed  into  an  in- 
timation, if  not  a direct  invitation,  to  the  arbitrator 
to  divide  the  territory  between  the  parties.  Were 
it  possible  for  the  president,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  consent  to  refer  the  subject  to  arbitration , 
the  title,  and  the  title  alone,  detached  from  every 
other  consideration,  is  the  only  question  which  would 
be  submitted.  If  riot  confined  to  a single  point,  so 
strong  is  the  natural  disposition  of  arbitrators  to 
please  both  parties,  that  m almost  every  instance, 
whether  of  national  or  individual  controversies,  they 
make  a compromising  award.  We  have  a memora- 
ble example  of  this  in  our  last  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  that  the  arbitrator, 
under  the  terms  of  the  submission,  was  clearly  and 
explicitly  confined  to  the  decision  of  which  was  toe 
bne  of  highlands  described  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783,  yet,  instead  of  pursuing  any  range  of  high- 
lands whatever,  he  advised  Lhat  the  line  should  run 
along  the  bed  of  a river,  and  actually  divided  the 
territory  in  dispute  between  the  parties  by  “the  mid- 
dle of  the  deepest  channel  of  the  St.  John’s.” 
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The  undersigned  might  content  himself,  in  answer  to 
the  prevent  proposition,  with  a reference  tothe  obser- 
vations contained  in  his  last  note  to  Mr.  Pakenham  of ' 
the  3d  ult.  In  that,  it  was  plainly  intimated  not  on-  | 
ly  that  there  are  “other  conclusive  reasons  for  de-  , 
dining  the  proposition,”  independently  of  the  one  | 
which  had  been  prominently  stated,  but  it  was  ex- 
pressly asserted  as  the  belief  of  the  President,  “that 
any  attempt  to  refer  this  question  to  a third  power 
would  only  involve  it  in  new  difficulties.” 

The  undersigned  will,  however,  proceed  to  state  a 
single  reason  which,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  a suitable  arbitrator,  as  well  as 
other  considerations  that  might  be  adduced,  is  con- 
clusive on  the  mind  of  the  President  against  a refer- 
ence of  this  question  to  arbitration,  in  any  form 
which  can  be  devised,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
character  of  ihe  arbitrator — whether  sovereign, 
citizen,  or  subject.  This  reason  is,  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to  be  a 
proper  subject  for  ai  bitration.  It  may  be  true,  that, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  if  the  interests  at 
stake  were  comparatively  small,  and  if  both  parties 
stood  upon  an  equal  footing,  there  might  be  no  insu- 
perable objection  to  such  a course.  But  what  is  the 
extent  of  territory  in  dispute  on  the  present  occa 
sion?  It  embraces  nearly  thirteen  degress  of  lati- 
tude along  the  northwest  coast  of  tne  Pacific,  and 
stretches  eastward  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Within  its  limits  several  powerful  and 
rosperous  states  of  Ihe  Union  may  be  embraced. — 
t lies  contiguous,  on  this  continent,  to  the  acknow- 
ledged territory  of  the  United  States,  and  is  destined, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  be  peopled  by  our  citizens. — 
This  territory  presents  the  avenue  through  which  the 
commerce  of  our  western  states  can  be  profitably 
conducted  with  Asia  and  the  western  coasts  of  this 
continent;  and  its  ports,  the  only  harbors  belonging 
to  the  United  States  to  which  our  numerous  whalers 
and  other  vessels  in  that  region  can  resort.  And 
yet,  vast  a3  are  its  dimensions,  it  contains  not  a sin- 
gle, safe,  and  commodious  harbor  from  its  southern 
extremity  until  we  approach  the  49th  parallel  of  la- 
titude. 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  undersigned 
again  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  two  powers  to  the  Oregon  territory,  It  is 
sufficient  for  him  to  state  the  continued  conviction  of 
the  President,  that  the  United  States  hold  the  best 
title  in  existence  to  the  whole  of  this  territory. — 
Under  this  conviction,  he  cannot  consent  to  jeopard 
lor  his  country  all  the  great  interests  involved,  and 
by  any  possibility,  however  remote,  to  deprive  the 
republic  of  all  the  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  by  re- 
ferring this  question  to  arbitration. 

Neither  is  the  territory  in  dispute  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  value  to  the  two  powers.  Whilst  it  is 
invaluable  to  the  United  States,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  to  Great  Britain.  To  her, 
Oregon  would  be  but  a distant  colonial  possession  of 
doubtful  value;  and  which,  from  the  natural  pro 
gress  of  human  events,  she  would  not  probably  long 
enough  enjoy  to  derive  from  it  essential  benefits; 
whilst  to  the  United  Slates  it  would  become  an  in- 
tegral and  essential  portion  of  the  republic.  The 
gain  to  Great  Britain  she  would  never  sensibly  feel; 
whilst  the  loss  to  the  United  States  would  be  irrepa- 
rable. 

The  undersigned  is  perfectly  aware  that  such 
considerations  can  have  no  bearing  upon  thequeslion 
of  the  title  of  either  party.  They  are  presented 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  views  of  the 
President  in  his  relusal  to  adopt  any  measure  which 
should  withdraw  our  title  from  the  control  of  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
place  it  within  the  discretion  of  any  arbitrator,  no 
matter  how  intelligent  and  respectable. 

The  President  cordially  concurs  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  desiring  that  the  present 
controversy  may  be  amicably  adjusted.  Of  this  he 
has  given  the  strongest  proof  before  the  whole 
world.  He  believes  that,  as  there  are  no  two  nations 
on  the  earth  more  closely  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  commerce,  so  there  are  none  who  ought  to  be 
more  able  or  willing  to  do  each  other  justice,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  ar.y  arbitrator. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  Mr.  Pakenham  the  assurance  of  his  high 
consideration.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  Etc.,  &c. 


THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


The  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river,  being  a topic 
about  which  there  is  likely  to  be  much  discussion, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  already  more  talk 
than  knowledge,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers some  accurate  information  concerning  it. 


Captain  Wilkes,  in  the  course  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition  which  he  commanded,  executed  a com- 
plete survey  of  the  Columbia  river  from  its  mouth  to 
Vancouver — which  is  the  head  of  navigation  for  sea- 
going vessels — and  is  distant  between  8U  and  90 
miles  from  the  sea.  A complete  hydrographical  re- 
port of  the  work  was  made  to  the  government. 

In  the  published  narrative  of  the  Expedition  (the 
small  edition)  the  general  result  of  the  survey  is 
stated  in  various  passages,  which  we  have  collected 
and  here  subjoin: 

“On  the  2Gth  of  April,  at  6 A.  M.,  we  made  Cape 
Disappointment,  [the  northern  cape  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river]  which  vvesoon  came  up  with 
A heavy  sea,  caused  by  the  strong  winds  that  had 
prevailed  seveial  days,  was  running.  1,  notwithstand- 
ing, stood  for  the  bar  of  the  river,  after  making  eve 
ry  preparation  to  cross  it;  but  on  approaching  it  I 
found  breakers  extending  from  Cape  Disappointment 
to  Point  Adams  [the  southern  cape  of  the  river]  in 
one  unbroken  line.  * * * * 

“Mere  description  can  give  little  idea  of  the  ter 
rors  of  the  bar  of  the  Columbia:  all  who  have  seen 
it  have  spoken  of  the  wildness  of  the  scene  and  the 
incessant  roar  of  the  waters,  representing  it  as  one 
of  the  most  fearful  sights  that  can  possibly  meet  the 
eye  of  the  sailor.  The  difficulty  of  its  channel,  the 
distance  of  the  leading  sailing  marks,  their  uncer- 
tainty to  one  acquainted  with  them,  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents, with  the  necessity  of  approaching  close  to  un- 
seen dangers,  the  transition  from  clear  to  turbid 
water — all  cause  doubt  and  mistrust.”  Vol.  IV., 
p.  293. 

Under  these  circumstances — and  finding  that  the 
Sandwich  Island  pilot,  who  professed  to  know  all 
about  the  bar,  really  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  too 
much  pressed  for  time,  to  wait  there  for  a more  fa- 
vorable state  of  wind  and  weather,  Capt.  Wilkes 
hauled  off  and  stood  on  towards  the  Straits  of  Fuca . 
The  U.  S.  ship  Peacock  was  subsequently  lust  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  bar,  and  the  only  vessel  of  the 
squadron  which  entered  the  river  from  the  sea,  was 
the  schr.  Porpoise. 

“The  Columbia,  opposite  to  Astoria,  is  four  miles 
wide,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is  an  extensive 
sand  bar,  with  only  a few’  feel  water  on  it,  and  at 
extreme  low  tides  it  is  bare;  the  channel  is  very 
narrow  on  both  sides,  and  extremely  difficult  to  na- 
vigate. At  Astoria  there  is  only  space  for  a dozen 
vessels  to  lie  at  anchor,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
difficult  to  accommodate  any  extensive  trade.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  322. 


tide.  The  vessels  of  the  company  never  attempt  to 
pass  either  in  or  out,  unless  the  opportunity  is  such 
as  will  warrant  the  master  in  making  the  attempt. — 
They  consider  that  there  is  sufficient  i i-k  at  the  best 
of  time,  and  are  unwilling  to  increase  it.  I have  al- 
ready slated  that  the  entrance  of  Ihe  Columbia  is  imprac- 
ticable for  tmo  thirds  of  the  year.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  can  never  be  entered  at  night,  and  in  the 
day,  only  at  particular  times  of  the  tide  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  Unlike  all  known  ports,  it  requires 
both  the  tide  and  the  wind  to  be  contrary,  to  insure 
any  degree  of  safety.  Vo).  V.  p ipes  144  5. 

“Vancouver  may  be  said  to  he  the  head  of  navi- 
gation for  sea  going  vessels.  A vessel  of  14  feet 
draft  of  water,  may  reach  it  in  the  lower  atage  of 
the  river.  The  Columbia  at  this  point  makes  a con- 
siderable angle,  and  is  divided  by  two  islands,  which 
extend  upwards  about  three  miles  to  where  tbe  up- 
per branch  of  the  Wallamette  joins  it.  Vol.  IV., 
p.  327.” 

From  these  passages  it  will  be  perceived,  that  as  a 
seaport  or  harbor  of  refuge,  the  Columbia  offers  no 
attractions,  since  even  vessels  of  such  light  draft  as 
brigs  and  schooners  are  obliged  to  lie  off  and  on  at 
anchor  for  days  and  weeks  before  attempting  to  en- 
ter, or  go  out — that  its  channel  is  tortuous  arid  shift- 
ing throughout  its  whole  length — and  that  in  Captain 
Wilkes’ opinion  it  is  impracticable  for  two  thirds  of 
the  year , to  enter  the  river  at  all. 

At  Astoria,  the  place  where  a harbor  may  best  be 
established,  there  is  room  for  only  a small  number 
of  vessels — and  the  channel  there  is  cut  in  two  by  a 
shallow  sand  bai — and  is  very  narrow  on  each  side 
of  it. 

Steam-tugs,  doubtless,  may  do  much  to  diminish 
(he  delays  and  dangers  of  the  bar — but  (hey  cannot 
change  (he  facts  of  an  insufficient  harbor  within,  and 
a difficult  and  shallow  channel  up  the  river. 

Above  Vancouver  the  navigation  is  entirely  in 
Mackinaw  boats  and  canoes — and  even  that  is  inter- 
rupted by  successive  cascades  and  rapids,  where  all 
the  cargo  is  necessarily  carried  over  portages,  and 
the  bcais  are  laboriously  dragged  up  the  falls.  The 
first  obstacle  east  of  Vancouver,  is  the  Cascades,  ex- 
tending for  something  like  two  m iles.  After  sur- 
mounting that,  there  is  a smooth  and  unbroken  boat 
navigation  (according  to  Captain  Fremont,  who  de- 
scended from  the  Rocky  mountains  lo  Vancouver, 
and  there  connected  his  reconnoisance  and  surveys 
with  those  of  Capt.  Wilkes.)  of  some  45  miles  lo 
the  Dalles,  an  extraordinary  spot,  where  the  whole 
volume  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  rushes  through 
a rocky  trough — in  one  [dace  not  more  than  54  yards 
across — anil  in  the  course  of  two  miles  falls  about 
50  feet.  Here,  as  at  the  Cascades,  the  portage  is 
nearly  two  miles — and  the  process  of  forcing  up  the 
empty  boats  is  painful  and  perilous.  From  this 
point  to  the  Wallawallah — rapids  are  frequent  and 
the  navigation  difficult. 

The  descending  navigation  at  the  period  of  the 
high  waters,  is  comparal ively  safe,  easy,  and  rapid. 
A regular  communication  is  kept  up  between  Mon- 
treal and  Hudson  Bay  with  Vancouver.  The  peltries 
and  furs  of  the  company  are  thus  sent  down,  and 
from  Vancouver  the  scattered  posts  are  supplied 
with  all  needed  stores,  received  thereby  vessels  di- 
rect from  England. 

The  line  of  49°  will  throw  the  whole  ol  the  Co- 
lumbia, except  its  northern  branch,  far  within  our 
territories,  including  Vancouver,  Nisqually  or  Pu- 
get’s Sound,  3nd  the  other  establishments  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company  throughout  this  territory, 
striking  the  waters  that  divide  Vancouver’s  Island 
Horn  the  mam,  about  six  miles  (according  to  Capt. 
Wilkes’  surveys)  south  of  the  outlet  of  Fraser’s  ri- 
ver, and  throwing  within  our  limits  Puget’s  Sound. 
Admiralty  inlet,  Hood’s  canal,  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  with  all  their  admirable  harbors. 

If  this  line  with  all  its  advantages  can  be  obtained 
by  the  concession  of  such  a boon,  as  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Columbia,  lo  the  commerce  of  England 
- that  navigation  being  such  as  is  described  in  the 
extracts  and  informalion  we  have  given  above  from 
Capt.  Wilkes  and  Capt.  Fremont’s  report — should 
there  be  a moment’s  hesitation  about  the  conces- 
sion? What  substantial  benefit  is  yielded,  what  right 
impaired,  what  shadow  east  upon  our  authority,  by 
such  a concession?  On  the  other  hand,  what  a series 
of  evils  from  the  conlinuation  of  the  controversy 
between  this  country  ahd  England  about  Oregon, 
may  not  be  entailed  upon  us,  by  a passionate  or  per- 
tinacious adherence  to  what  those  who  really  under- 
stand the  merits  of  the  case,  know  to  be  a mere 
empty  punctilio? 

We  appeal  on  this  point  from  prejudice,  from  ig- 
norance, and  from  party,  to  the  sound  sense  and  en- 
lightened patriotism  of  the  country  at  large.  Let 
their  voice  he  heard,  aod  in  the  actual  posture  of 
this  affair  it  will  not  be  disregarded. — „V.  Y Cour.&r 
Enq. 


I witnessed  the  Columbia  at  its  greatest  and  least 
heights,  and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  it  unless  seen 
at  both  these  epochs.  The  flood  is  a very  grand  ; 
sight  from  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Vancouver,  as 
it  passes  swiftly  by,  bearing  along  the  gigantic  forest1 
trees,  whose  immense  trunks  appear  as  mere  chips. 
They  frequently  lodge  for  a time,  in  which  case 
others  are  speedily  caught  by  them,  which,  obstruct- 
ing the  flow  of  the  water,  form  rapids,  until  by  a 
sudden  rush  the  whole  is  borne  off  to  the  ocean,  and 
in  time  lodged  by  the  current  on  some  remote  and 
savage  island,  to  supply  the  natives  with  canoes.  I 
also  witnessed  the  undermining  of  large  trees  on  t lie 
banks,  and  occasional  strips  of  soil:  thus  does  the 
river  yearly  make  inroads  on  its  banks  and  changes 
in  its  channel.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  — . 

“The  Columbia  now  [end  of  August]  was  very 
different  in  appearance  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  stream  was  confined  within 
its  narrowest  limits,  and  was  19  feet  below  high 
water  mark.  The  Indians  were  now  encamped  on 
the  strands  over  which  the  volumes  of  water  had 
rushed,  in  its  swollen  state,  with  irresistible  force. — 
Vol.  V.,  p.  123. 

“It  now  became  important  that  the  two  larger 
vessels  should  be  got  to  sea  as  early  as  possible.  1 
therefore  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
that  should  offer  for  crossing  the  bar.  Acting  Mas- 
ter Knox  and  Passed  Midshipman  Reynolds  were 
now  ordered  to  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon,  for  the 
purpose  of  piloting  them  to  sea  when  an  opportu- 
nity should  serve.  In  Baker’s  bay  we  found  the 
Company's  schoener,  Cadborough,  which  had  been 
waiting  three  weeks  for  an  opportunity  to  gel  over  the 
bur.  * * * * * 

“On  the  5th,  the  prospect  of  passing  the  bar  be 
ing  favorable  to  the  Company’s  barque,  Columbia, 
which  hadbeen  lying  off  and  on  for  the  last  week,  she  enler- 
ed.  Shortly  alter,  l determined  on  making  the  at- 
tempt to  get  to  sea.  We  quickly  got  the  vessels  un- 
der way,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  we  had  passed 
the  bar  in  safety. 

“The  Cadborough  followed  our  example  and  went 
to  sea  also.  Her  master,  before  we  got  under  way, 
had  strong  misgivings  as  to  undertaking  the  risk  at 
«o  late  an  hour,  3]  P.  M.,  both  of  the  day  and  the 
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State  debt  and  finances. — Abstract  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  finances  on  the  debt,  reve- 
nue, and  expenditures  of  the  commonwealth: 
Revolutionary  war  debt,  bearing  6 per  cent,  inter- 
est $24,039  17 

War  debt  of  1812,  bearing  7 per  cent. 

interest  319,000  00 

Internal  improvement  debt,  bearing  6 

per  cent,  interest  5,201,047  70 

Internal  improvement  debt,  bearing  5 

per  cent,  interest  1,365,300  00 

Internal  improvement  debt,  bearing 

5h  per  cent,  interest  25,300  00 

Debt  for  subscription  to  bank  stock, 

bearing  6 per  cent,  interest  450,107  90 


The  aggragate  debt  of  Virginia  is  $7,384,793  87 


This  debt  is  held  as  follows: 

By  state  agents  under  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture $1,406,021  51 

By  private  citizens  of  Virginia  2,910,695  15 

Amount  held  in  other  states  of  the 
Union  621,878  00 

Amount  held  in  Europe  2,466,199  21 


$7,384,793  87 


Funds  and  resources  of  the  commonwealth. 
Amount  of  slock  and  loans  paying  in- 
terest $6,370,390  47 

Amount  of  stocks  and  improvements 

paying  dividends  1,631,475  03 

Funds  paying  no  interest  or  divi- 
dends 4,747,326  62 


Total  amount  of  funds  held  by  the 
state  and  its  agents 


$12,749,192  12 


No  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  can 
be  called  for  previous  to  the  year  1850;  and  only 
about  one  million  of  dollars  can  be  demanded  at  any 
period  whatever. 

The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  the  6 per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  state  might  be  sold  abroad  at  a 
premium  of  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  sales  of  the  new  bonds  at  20  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, would  discharge  one-fifth  of  our  public  debt 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  premiums.  The  commit- 
tee recommend  this  plan  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  in  preference  to  a direct  payment  from 
the  treasury  or  by  a sinking  fund. 

The  aggregate  of  funds  and  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  nominal  amount  greatly  exceed  the 
public  debt. 

Estimate  of  the  public  receipts  for  the  year  ending  30 th 
September , 1846: 


From  tax  on  lots  and  lands 

$239,070  18 

On  slaves 

80.415  04 

On  horses,  & c. 

32,523  09 

On  watches 

13,787  50 

On  clocks 

9,177  00 

On  coaches,  &c. 

24,206  05 

Tax  on  interest  on  money  loaned,  &c. 

11,566  35 

On  yearly  income 

4,803  75 

On  attorneys 

3,395  00 

On  physicians 

3,700  00 

Ou  licenses 

146,133  33 

Other  sources  of  revenue 

208,851  58 

Estimated  receipts 

$777,628  80 

Balance  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1st,  1845 

62,873  05 

Available  means  in  the  treasury  for 

the  current  fiscal  year 
Estimated  expenses  for  the  same  pe- 

$840,501  85 

riod 

648,985  70 

Probable  balance  in  the  treasury  1st 

October,  1846 

$191,516  15 

Probable  disbursements. 

General  assembly 

$76,000  00 

Officers  of  government 

83,000  00 

Criminal  charges  and  guards  of  jails 

34,000  00 

Penitentiary  house 

14,400  00 

Contingent  expenses  of  courts 

29,000  00 

Militia  establishment 

19,600  00 

Public  guard  at  Richmond 
Commissioners  of  the  revenue  and 
clerks  for  examining  commission- 

22,500  00 

er’s  books 

32,000  00 

Lunatic  l.ospital  at  Williamsburg 

25,000  00 

“ “ at  Staunton 

Institute  for  the  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 

23,000  00 

blind 

17,026  00 

Interest  on  cirtifieates  of  public  debt 

63,178  77 

Deficiency  in  the  fund  for  internal  im- 
provement to  meet  interest  on  pub- 
lic debt  163,600  00 

Miscellaneous  disbursements  46,680  93 


Probable  disbursements  in  the  current 

fiscal  year  $643,985  70 

Estimated  receipts  from  the  tax  bill  reported  to  the  house 
of  delegates,  January  1846: 

Estimated  receipts  $731,807  00 

Probable  balance  in  the  treasury,  1st 
October,  1846  191,516  00 


Estimated  resources  of  the  treasury, 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1847  923.323  00 

Estimated  ordinary  expenses  650,000  00 

Probable  balance  in  the  treasury,  1st 
October,  1847 


273,323  00 


The  committee  have  recommended  a reduction  of 
near  10  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion. 

The  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury  after  the 
reduction,  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be 
$273,323.  The  same  rate  of  taxation  embraced  in 
the  last  lax  bill  would  increase  the  balance  to  near 
$310,000  The  accumulating  balances  in  the  treasu- 
ry are  $62,873,  $128,643,  and  $81 ,817  on  the  respec- 
tive years  of  1845— ’46,  and  1847,  making  the  total 
balance  of  $273,333  on  the  1st  of  October,  1847. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  revenues  of  the  state 
are  in  a flourishing  condition  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  of  taxes  by  the  two  preceding  legisla- 
tures. [ Richmond  Enq. 

Internal  improvements  The  state  of  Virginia, 
like  the  state  of  Maryland,  is  unfortunately  split  into 
so  many  geographical  sections  and  interests,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one  project  of  improve- 
ment to  rally  a sufficient  number  of  representatives 
in  its  behalf,  to  ensure  success  in  the  legislature.  As 
an  instance,  and  in  proof  of  this,  as  well  as  for  tire 
valanable  statistics  introduced,  and  the  gushing  man- 
ly eloquence  of  the  the  appeal  it  contains,  we  ex- 
tract Iromthe  Richmond  papers  the  following  speech 
of  Mr.  Pendleton,  merely  premising,  that — 

Notwithstanding  the  public  voice  had  united  in 
calling  loudly  upon  the  legislature  for  some  sufficient 
action  at  tins  session,  the  usual  difficulties  were  still 
found  in  the  way,  and  the  first  and  one  of  the  most 
plausible  of  all  the  proposed  projects,  had  already 
been  negatived,  portending  a similar  fate  to  every 
subsequent  proposition.  A motion  to  reconsider  was 
proposed. 

House  of  Delegates,  January  13,  1846. 

Remaiks  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Giles  and  Mer- 
cer, on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  rejecting 
the  bill  on  the  construction  of  the  southwestern 
road: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  just  made  by  my  friend 
from  Loudon,  to  recurisider  the  vote  rejecting  the 
southwestern  roads  brings  again  the  merits  of  the 
bill  before  the  house;  and  in  view  of  the  deep  inter- 
est felt  by  all  southwestern  Virginia  in  the  proposed 
measure,  1 ask  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  whilst 
1 attempt  to  remove  the  prejudices  which,  in  my 
judgment,  arising  alone  from  the  want  of  correct  in- 
lormation,  defeated  this  bill  on  a former  occasion. — 
The  bill  under  consideration  proposes  the  construc- 
tion, on  slate  account,  of  a Macadamized  road  from 
Buchanan  in  Botetourt,  to  the  Tennessee  line,  a dis- 
tance of  about  180  miles,  passing  through  seven  of 
the  southwestern  counties  of  the  state;  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  by  the  bill  to 
commence  the  work.  These  are  its  general  provi- 
sions. To  its  passage,  various  objections  have  been 
urged:  first,  we  are  told  that  the  legislature  has  no 
power  to  construct  the  work  on  state  account;  se- 
condly, that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so,  for  various 
reasons;  and  last  and  not  least,  the  west  has  been  re- 
proached with  a desire  to  squander  the  public  money, 
w hilsl  the  east  is  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  whilst  we  have  paid  nothing,  compara- 
tively, the  disbursements  have  been  made  in  the 
west,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  west. 

These  objections,  I propose  to  consider  in  their 
order — promising  to  satisfy  all  candid  men  that  there 
is  not  in  fact  a shadow  of  foundation  for  the  objec- 
tions urged.  To  the  first,  1 might  content  myself 
by  affirming  the  fact,  that  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  the  state  for  purposes  of  internal  improve 
ment,  without  dispute,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  1 believe  my  friend  from  Halifax  may  well  claim 
the  credit  of  originating  this  question  of  power. — 
But,  sir,  afler  its  Undisputed  exercise  for  more  than 
hall  a century,  under  the  vigilant  scrutiny  (and  let 
me  add,  with  the  recorded  approval,)  of  the  purest 


men  of  this  commonwealth,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
settled  upon  every  principle  of  prescriptive  right; 
nor  should  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  gentleman  be 
permitted  to  disturbe  it.  I have  always  understood 
the  gentleman  to  belong  to  that  party  that  denied 
that  the  general  government  possessed  the  power  to 
make  such  improvements,  and  held  that  it  was  one 
of  the  powers  nevergranted  to  thatgovernment.  And 
where,  1 ask,  does  the  power  reside,  if  not  in  the 
state  legislature?  Sir,  it  does  belong  to  the  stale,  as 
an  inherent  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  is  a power, 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a 
government,  with  no  other  limitations  than  that  im- 
posed by  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  To  an  enquiry  into  these  con- 
siderations I invite  the  attention  of  the  house.  I 
would  refer  to  the  report  of  the  second  auditor  of 
the  30th  September,  1845,  shewing  the  debt  and  re- 
resources of  the  commonwealth: 

Amount  of  internal  improvement  debt  $5,528,665  36 
Amuunt  of  debt  for  subscription  to  banks  450,107  00 

$5,978, 772~36 

At  6 per  cent,  per  annum  $4,898,462  36 
At  5 per  cent,  per  annum  1,655,000  00 
At  5i  per  cent,  per  annum  25,300  00 


Stocks  held  by  state  agents  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above 


-$5,978,772  36 
1 406.021  52 


Total  apparent  debt  $7,384,793  87 

This  latter  sum  is  not  properly  a debt,  being  held  by 
state  agents  for  the  slate,  and  should  be  deducted;  and 
when  so  deducted,  leaves  an  actual  debt  against  the 
state  of  $5,978,773  36 

To  meet ' which  the  state  has  funds  and 
resources  to  the  amount  of  11,343,170  61 

Of  which  sum  they  have  productive  stock 
and  funds  as  follows: 

Bunk  stocks — to  wii:  42,137  shares  4,217,7U0  00 

Old  James  River  Company’s  stock — 446 
shares  243,000  00 

Certificates  of  debt  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond 13,000  00 

Certificates  of  debt  of  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg Railroad  Company  71,800  00 

Stocks  in  railroad  companies  1,172,100  00 

Stocks  in  navigation  companies  361,173  03 

Stocks  in  turnpike  companies  98.202  00 

Loans  10  various  companies,  &c.  419,628  96 

Making  an  aggregate  of  $6,595  843  99 

Which  amount  paid  dividends  to  the 
stale  for  the  year  1844. 

Funds  unproductive  but  available  350,000  00 

Slocks  in  improvements  not  completed  but 
not  productive  1,039,758  18 


$4,747,326  62 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  state,  as  shown  by 
said  report,  which,  afler  setting  apart  a sufficient 
sum,  out  of  the  productive  funds,  to  meet  the  actual 
debt  due  from  the  commonwealth,  leaves  a balance 
of  $5,364  398  25,  of  w hich  sum  $617,071  63  is  pay- 
ing a dividend,  and  $350,000  available  though  not 
productive;  and  the  residue — or  a large  portion  there- 
of— we  are  told  by  the  report, may  become  productive. 
Here,  then,  we  find  the  state  out  of  debt,  or  with 
means  of  becoming  so,  when  she  chooses,  without 
increased  taxation;  with  a surplus  in  the  treasury,  at 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $191,516  15.  Are 
we,  therefore,  in  a condition  to  make  the  proposed 
improvement?  That  the  means  were  ample  for  the 
construction  of  the  work,  none  could  doubt. 

1 would  next  call  your  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  work.  The  road  would  pass  through  seven 
counties,  among  the  most  productive  in  the  stale — 
possessing  agricultural  capacities  and  advantages, 
combined  with  mineral  and  metallic  wealth,  to  an 
extent  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of  the  state.  But 
are  our  opponents  determined  10  destroy  Virginia? — 
For  that  such  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
policy,  may  be  easily  shown  The  central  improve- 
ment would  of  course  be  carried  to  Buchanan;  this 
improvement  would  be  essential,  in  order  to  render 
the  canal  available  and  productive,  as  well  as  look- 
ing to  its  ultimate  connection  with  the  great  valley 
improvement.  The  state  has  a large  interest  in  that 
road — but,  her  immense  investment  in  the  great 
central  improvement  of  the  slate,  would  render  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  road  on  state  account 
true  economy,  independent  of  the  strong  claims  of 
the  southwest.  Gentlemen  urged  the  objection  that 
the  central  improvement  was  unproductive.  Did 
any  one  ever  expect  that  it  would  be  profitable  be- 
fore the  produce  and  minerals  of  the  west  and  south- 
west were  reached?  I have  received  a letter  from 
a most  intelligent  gentleman  of  Botetourt,  informing 
me  that  the  increase  of  tonnage,  derived  from  iron 
alone,  could  not  be  less  than  20,000  tons.  1 will 
now  submit  a statement  of  the  wealth  of  the  conn- 
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ties  through  which  this  road  would  pass:  In  the  twen- 
ty-three counties  immediately  interested  in  this  work, 
there  was  a population  of  127,994.  The  value  of 
the  real  estate  was  estimate  at  $20,665,141  43,  and 
the  value  of  the  produce  and  live  stock,  in  the  year 
1840,  as  by  statement,  $4,893,678,  making  an  aggre- 
gate, exclusive  of  slaves,  of  $25,608,190.  Such  was 
the  country  for  which  this  improvement  was  asked. 
With  such  resources,  agricultural  and  mineral,  the 
increased  tonnage  would  not  be  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand tons,  yielding  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. — 
I make  these  statements  in  regard  to  the  probable 
increased  tonnage,  upon  the  authority  of  others  up- 
on whose  judgment  I rely.  The  resources  of  this 
country  had  never  been  developed,  from  the  want  of 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  its  produce  to 
market.  The  advantages  of  this  road  would  be  in- 
calculable, both  to  the  people  of  the  southwest  and 
to  the  central  improvement.  The  lands  in  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  state  had  increased  in  value  se- 
venteen millions  of  dollars  since  the  assessment  of 
1820.  But,  although  you  may  estimate  the  appreci- 
ation of  lands,  count  the  flocks  and  herds  and  slaves, 
and  calculate  the  aggregate  wealth  which  one  act  of 
justice  will  add  to  this  self-made  country,  you  can- 
not compute  the  gratitude,  the  devotion,  which  one 
kind  smile  from  our  much  loved  parent  will  diffuse 
through  the  heart  of  her  neglected  child,  until  you 
know  the  difference  between  a happy,  prosperous, 
and  contented  people,  and  a depopulated  region,  re- 
lapsing again  into  a wilderness.  You  have  to  com- 
pare with  the  positive  good  which  might  be  achieved 
by  a just  expenditure,  and  the  negative  abstraction 
of  property  and  people  which  must  result  from  the 
continued  disregard  of  our  just  claims.  There  is  a 
point  of  view  in  which  the  interests  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia are  particularly  concerned;  for  in  addition  to 
salt  and  lead,  which  abound  in  the  west,  there  exists 
a profusion  of  an  article  indispensable  to  the  regene- 
ration of  her  exhausted  lands.  Gypsum  is  as  com- 
mon in  the  counties  of  Smyth  and  Washington,  as 
flint  or  granite  in  less  favored  portions  of  the  state. 
Sir,  if  Virginia  annually  pays  her  thousands  for  th  is 
article,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  what  are 
the  pro-pective  advantages,  when  it  can  be  delivered 
at  a lower  rate  from  our  own  quarries?  And  the  to- 
bacco and  flour  money  of  our  constituents,  now  paid 
to  France  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  distributed  among 
your  own  people,  and  retained  in  your  own  state?— 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  have  before  heard  of  all 
these  flattering  anticipations;  but  if  gentlemen  will 
investigate  the  subject,  they  will  be  satisfied  that 
the  results  here  promised  are  alikeobvious  and  prac- 
tical. 

I will  next  present  a statement  of  the  disburse- 
ments from  1783  to  1843. 

House  document  No-  25 —Session  of  1843— *4. 

Disbursements  on  account  of  internal  improvements 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge: 

Second  auditor’s  statement,  A,  Nos.  1,  2, 

and  3 $2,914,539  11 

First  auditor’s  statement,  B,  Nos.  4,  5, 

and  6 172,192  77 


3,036,731  88 

To  this  sum,  shown  by  table,  page  2,  doc. 

No.  25  2,599,9S7  86 

Add  to  this  the  sum  guaranteed  by  the 
treasurer,  and  which  the  state  will  have 
to  pay  under  the  act  of  23d  March, 

1839,  being  die  bonus  of  the  James  Ri- 
ver and  Kanawha  Company  1,400,000  00 


$7,036,719  74 

Disbursements  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge: 

See  second  auditor’s  statement,  A,  Nos.  1, 

2,  and  3 $1,622,665  51 

See  first  auditor’s  statement,  B,  Nos.  4,  5, 
and  6 122,087  90 

To  this  sum,  shown  by  table,  page  2,  doc. 

No.  25  225,566  75 


$1,970,320  16 


Balance  east  over  west  $5,116,399  58 

Let  us  see  how  stands  the  account  as  between  the 
different  portions  of  the  west,  taking  twenty  coun- 
ties in  the  southwest,  immediately  interested  in  the 
proposed  road — indeed,  all  the  counties  from  Bote- 
tourt to  Cabell — and  what  are  the  facts?  By  refer- 
ence to  document  No.  25,  ol  session  1843-’4,  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  in  all  those  counties,  being  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  amount  expended  by  the  state  has  been  $108,- 
282.  The  balance  of  western  expenditures,  being 
$1,860,320,  have  been  north  and  east  of  the  above 
line,  embracing  the  Valley  east  of  Botetouit  and  the 
northwest. 

Now,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  proportion  received  by  the  east,  compared 
with  that  of  the  west,  was  in  the  ratio  of  $3  70  in 


the  east,  to  $1  in  the  west,  including  the  $1,400,000; 
excluding  that  sum,  and  the  ratio  was  that  of  2 89 
to  1. 

With  a view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  amount 
paid  in  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  state,  a report 
was  made  to  this  house  in  the  session  of  1 843— ’4 , 
(doc.  24,)  embracing  the  years  1830,  1840,  and  1843, 
which  1 beg  leave  here  to  refer  to,  and  which  is  as 
follows: 

Revenue  assessed  in  the  years  1830,  1810,  ami  1843,  in 
the  four  grand  divisions  of  tile  stale. 

1830. 

First  district,  west  of  the  Alleghany  $36,917  04 

Second  district,  between  Alleghany  and 

Blue  Ridge  59,873  21 


Third  district,  between  Blue  Ridge  and 
head  of  tide  water 

Fourth  district,  between  head  of  tide  wa- 
ter and  the  ocean 


First  district 
Second  district 


Third  district 
Fourth  district 


First  district 
Second  district 


Third  district 
Fourth  district 


1840. 


1843. 


$96,790 

25 

148,997 

91 

143.324 

68 

297,322 

59 

76  865 

04 

77,465 

97 

153,937 

01 

156,143 

60 

173,259 

61 

329,403 

21 

110,179 

18 

118,192 

37 

228,371 

55 

245  131 

45 

2S  1,586 

$526,728 

27 

The  average  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  tables,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  taking  the  years  reported  as  an  average,  was 
in  the  ratio  of  $2  50  from  the  east  to  $1  in  the  west. 
Thus,  it  is  shown,  that  whilst  the  east  received  $3  70 
to  one  dollar  in  the  west,  $2  89  to  one  dollar,  she 
paid  into  the  treasury  only  $2  50  to  one  dollar  paid 
by  the  west — proving  what  1 have  before  asserted, 
that  the  east  had  received  more  in  proportion  to  its 
contributions  to  the  treasury  than  the  west;  and  these 
facts  should  have  been  known  to  those  who  have 
stigmatised  the  west  as  a beggar  at  the  door  of  your 
treasury.  I do  not  wish  to  excite  jealousy  between 


ated  by  the  state  for  public  improvements  in  those 
seven  counties,  except  the  inconsiderable  sum  ap- 
propriated to  that  part  of  James  river  touching  Bo- 
tetourt. Sir,  I ask  the  gentlemen  to  consider  these 
things,  and  if  we  arc  never  to  deceive  any  aid  from 
the.  state — if  we  are  to  be  forever  shut  out  from  the 
markets — if  we  are  to  be  driven  to  look  elsewhere 
than  our  own  state  for  improvements  to  enable  us 
to  develope  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  southwest,  the 
responsibility  shall  be  yours  and  not  ours.  I tell  you, 
sir,  that  the  union  of  the  eastern  and  western  Virgi- 
nia, is  all'that  can  preserve  those  delicate  and  import- 
ant interests  of  the  east,  to  which  any  more  distinct 
allusion  is  unnecessary.  Why  will  eastern  gentle- 
men, then,  madly  plunge  into  a policy  so  suicidal a 

policy  which  must  render  the  west  aliens  to  the  east, 
and  at  no  distant  day  force  us,  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
corporations,  to  carry  the  rich  products  of  the  west 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth?  1 warn 
gentlemen  not  to  press  their  hostility  to  the  west 
farther.  Already  have  we  submitted  to  the  injustice 
of  our  eastern  brethren,  until  submission  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a virtue.  The  spirit  of  insubordination 
is  already  making  its  appearance,  and  that  most  fa- 
tal of  all  calamities  to  our  stale,  a separation,  has 
been  spoken  of.  For  myself,  1 should  deplore  such  an 
event,  and  the  fear,  that  this  feeling  may  ripen  into 
a prejudice,  causes  me  to  obtrude  my  opinions  upon 
you.  1 stand  here  with  opportunities  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  that  have  not  been  vouchsafed  to  all.  1 am 
by  birth  and  by  education  an  eastern  Virginian, 
whose  blood  has  not  flowed  unworthily  in  the  veins 
of  the  men  of  the  revolution;  all  my  sentiments  all 
my  sympathies  are  with  Virginia.  She  has  not  a 
name  among  her  honored  dead  that  1 do  not  vene- 
rate— a °pot  from  her  most  solitary  mountains  to  her 
wave-beaten  shore,  that  1 do  not  love.  It  may  be, 
that  when  1 left  eastern  Virginia,  1 lost  some  of  that 
jealousy  that  is  working  so  much  injury  to  the  slate. 
But  among  those  men  of  the  mountains,  I found  those 
who  fought  by  the  side  of  our  fathers,  to  gain  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a nation’s  freedom — I saw  those 
who  beheld  that  lion  whose  roar  at  Yorktown  was 
hushed  into  amazed  submission  to  the  potent  spirit 
or  a people  resolved  to  be  free.  I found  there  men 
who,  in  1812,  when  the  first  cannon  boomed  its  note 
of  defiance  across  the  Atlantic,  hastened  to  protect 
alike  the  property  of  the  east  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation;  many  of  whose  comrades,  the  victims  of  an 
[ insalubrious  climate,  slumbered  in  your  soil  without 
I a mark  to  designate  their  graves,  leaving  to  the  sym- 
! palhies  of  their  friends,  and  the  justice  of  their 
j coun  ry,  the  bereaved  families  that  survived  them, 
j 1 know  the  west;  and  for  the  personal  probity  and 
worth  of  their  men,  for  the  virtue  of  their  women 
for  their  high  appreciation  of  all  that  adorns  or  die:- 

n l fine  K 1 1 m or»  nnlnrti*  thou  n L ..  r i " 


the  different  sections  of  the  stale  by  these  statements,  nifies  human  nature;  they  are  worthy  of  bearmrr  th* 
but  merely  to  proclaim  the  truth,  and  thereby  disa-  | name  or  being  intrusted  with  the  honor  of  VirJnia 
buse  the  public  mind  of  the  prejudices  atlampted  to  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  that  knows  then, 
be  excited.  The  predecessors  of  manv  of  the  mn.  L-i  , " 


be  excited.  The  predecessors  of  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen now  oppo-ed  to  this  improvement,  and  some 
of  the  gentlumen  themselves,  voted  for  very  many  of 
the  appropriations  before  referred  to.  1 am  surpris- 
ed to  find,  not  only  most  of  the  east,  but  a portion  of 
the  western  delegation  opposed  to  this  bill.  It  was 
a source  of  deep  mortification  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Russell  voting  against  this  measure,  and  thus 
contributing  to  impede  his  own  native  southwest  in 


, not.  therefore,  groundless  jealousy  disturb  that  har- 
mony that  unites  the  interests  and  affections  of  the 
state.  Believe  me,  the  west  is  your  surest  ally  your 
most  valuable  friend;  and  if  from  fear  of  a growing 
, influence  you  divorce  yourself  from  the  west  which 
I is  one  day  to  i effect  renewed  lustre  on  the  glory  of 
I Virginia,  posterity  vvili  reproach  the  act  as  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  ever  perpetrated.  To  illus- 
. rT  . trale  her  character,  I might  refer  you  to  mv  honored 

her  onward  march  to  glory  and  to  greatness  (Here  friend  from  Washington, 'who  has  gaIla,nTy^dvoCat- 
Mr.  P.  gave  way  for  an  explanation  from  the  mem-  mH  the  i.nnn»«ilnn  nf  ih„  5 . - •?  aav°cat 

her  from  R.)  Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Russell  need 
not  desire  to  explain,  for  I assure  him  that  I have 
said  nothing  to  which  exception  can  be  taken;  but  I 
designed  only  to  express  my  regret  at  finding  him 
arrayed  against  the  bill.  I have  no  doubt  the  gen- 
tleman is  acting  in  accord. ince  with  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  arraign  any  gentleman  for  his  course 
on  this  floor.  Upon  other  questions  of  internal  im- 
provement, where  has  western  Virginia  been  found? 


, ’ &<*n<tiHiy  aavocat- 

ed  the  connection  of  the  east  and  west  for  nine  suc- 
cessive years.  He  has  asked  a recognition  of  her 
claim;  he  has  consented  almost  to  beg  as  a mendi 
cant,  at  your  treasury,  a miserable  stipend  when  he 
should  have  commanded  a magnificent  inheritance 
Has  he  ever  appealed  to  any  considerations  but  to 
your  sense  of  justice,  or  your  perceptions  of  interest? 
Has  he  approached  you  with  menace,  when  year  af’ 
ter  year,  he  has  afforded  you  an  annual  opportunity 
of  correcting  your  own  injustice?  Sir,  he  has  sought 

nothing  hv  ind irp.nlinn  nnr  . & 


j,.  , . . , - nothing  by  indirection,  nor  attempted  to  extort 

She  had  gone  for  the  appropriations  to  the  valley  thing  bv  threats:  an, I ,lirl  vo„  n:_  .,ort  anJr 

turnpike,  to  the  central  improvement,  and  to  the 
lines  of  railroad  which  traverse  the  state  from  north 
to  south;  and  1 take  pleasure  in  saying  here,  that  she 
has  never  reproached,  but  always  sustained  her  re- 
presentatives in  their  course.  I am  ready  to  vote  for 
any  improvement  in  the  east,  which  affords  a fair 
prospect  of  adequate  results.  1 concur  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  city  of  Richmond,  in 
the  views  expressed  by  him,  a fews  days  since,  on 
the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  That  gentle- 
man had  spoken  as  a Virginian,  who  was  mindful  ol 
the  best  interests  of  the  state. 


Sir,  the  claims  of  the  southwest,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  are  of  a character  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  twenty-two  counties  interested  in  this  improve- 
ment, paid  into  the  public  treasury,  in  the  year  1843, 
$52,182  98,  of  which  the  seven  counties  through 
which  the  propo->ed  road  will  pass,  paid  the  sum  of 
$25,241  81 — more,  sir,  than  has  ever  been  appropri 


thing  by  threats;  and  did  you  know  him  and  his  Deo* 
pie,  you  would  never  fear  that  your  aid  to  him  would 
be  received  with  mgral.tude,  or  repaid  with  wrong 
It  is  alike  politic  and  just  that  you  should  cherish 
the  west.  I he  decrepitude  of  Virginia  will  be  but 
temporary.  If  you  will  it,  the  time  must  come  when 
tl.e  west  in  the  spirit  of  a beautiful  incident  in 
Christian  history,  will  offer  her  bounteous  bosom  to 
sustain  the  sinking  energies  of  her  venerable  parent. 
We  most  heartily  rejoice  in  being  able  to  say  that 
e loregoing  appeal  was  not  without  effect.  A re- 
consideration was  had,  the  bill  fur  the  proposed  im- 
provement was  earned  through  both  houses  and  has 
become  a law.  This  reconciliation  Jed  to  further 


the  foregoing  appeal  w. 
consideration  was  had  t 

i --  -•••  mu  uiuuustju  i m- 

proveuient  was  earned  through  both  houses  and  has 
become  a law.  fins  reconciliation  Jed  to  further 
adjustments  between  the  conflicting  projects,  insoir- 
ecl  the  advocates  uf  improvements  with  fresh  hopes 
and  a few  days  afterwards  a bill  was  passed  incorpo-’ 
rating  the  Richmond  and  Ohio  Rairroad  Compant 
with  very  comprehensive  powers,  and  a capital  of’ 

we  believe,  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  ’ 
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A Pilot  boat  express  to  Liverpool.— Morse’s 
Magnetic  Telegraph  not  being  as  yet  extended,  either 
along  the  bottom  or  over  the  lop,  or  round  the  margin 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Steamers,  Propellers,  Packet 
Shins  movino  entirely  too  slow  lor  the  age,  our  daily 
j ournals  have  had  quite  a seven  days  wonder  in  tryingm 
find  out  what  and  all  about  the  pilot  boat  cltppei  J.  H ■ 
Homer  which  was  chartered  by  somebody,  hastily  man 
ned  bv  choicest  seamen  and  prepared  tor  sea,  advertis- 
ing to  carry  letters,  papers  &e.  to  Liverpool  l.  onbt)id 
b/twelve  o’clock  on  Monday,  the  9th  mst.  Worder- 
meni  was  vastly  increased  by  the  fact  that  at  that  very 
hour  one  of  the  fastest  sailing  packet  ships  was  to  quit 
the  same  port  for  the  same  destination,  and  bets  to  a 
considerable  amount  have  been  made  that  she  "ill  beat 
the  clipper  out.  Curiosity  clapped  on  her  most  prying 
snect  c!es,  and  reports  of  all  kinds  kept  community 
Quite  alive.  The  British  Munster  had  undoubtedly  a 
firmer  in  the  flurrv,  some  journals  maintained,  because 
Mr.  Barclay,  the  British  Consul  at  New  York  was 
interested  in  the  charter  party  ot  the  boat.  1 hat  the 
government  has  a hand  in  the  matter,  other  journals 
ni:r  main,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  a .noss-n^r  from 
Washington,  .vith  a carpet  hag,  (the  eo.m  of  which  is 
unaccountably  omitted  in  the  statements,  but  lie  had  on 
a tarpaulin  cap  instead  of  .he  “white  hat”)  ha  ving  gone 
on  hoard  in  a boat  from  the  government  wharf,  after  the 
clipper  was  under  way,  and  for  whom  she  was  manifest- 
ly waiting  in  the  stream.  , ,, 

These  are  but  mere  instances  of  tire  many  proofs  brought 
forward  to  identify  die  projectors  of  the  enleipnze.  The 
boat  sailed  punctual  to  the  hour,  and  was  soon  out  ol  sight, 
heating  the  Packet  Ship  some  miles.  Curiosity  is  not 
quieted  however,  as  to  the  object  of  the  voyage  New 
minimis  are  started  every  paper  that  issnes-Now  we 
have  it  denied  that  any  government  concerns  were  m the 

case,  hut  that  an  individual  who  is  missing  "’do  a large 
amount  of  money,  is  die  object  of  pursuit-Po  means 
have 

j| 


“Our  (American)  vessels  of  war  are  hovering  about 
the  coast,  altogether  too  thickly  for  the  quiet  feelings  of 
the  natives.  Their  guns  have  bristled  at  Monterey  dur-  j 
ing  the  last  month,  and  in  case  of  a declaration  ot  .var,  I 
(here  would  be  half  a dozen  of  them  here  in  no  time, ] 
and  then  California  is  ours.  This  year  is  a most  unfur-  i 
tunate  one  for  business,  it  having  rained  only  on  one  j 
half  the  coast,  the  windward  part.’’  [ Salem  Gaz.  | 


The  Argentine  Republic.  The  combined  French 


amount  ot  monev,  is  uic  ■ — r-  - 

have  it,  that  she  goes  to  carry  the  new  tariff  bill,  now 
just  arranged,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Briusn  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  bring  a reply  whether  it  will  be  accepted 
as  a price  for  “ail  ot  Oregon”  now  that  tile  house  of  re- 
presentatives has  parsed  the  resolution  for  giving  Great 
Britain  the  twelve  months  nonce,  and  the  Piestde.nt  nas 
rejected  the  third  offer  to  arbitrate  the  oifnculty. 

Relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  Union  con- 
cludes an  editorial  on  the  late  correspondence  thus:— 
“For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  seriously  apprehend  war. 
The  tone  of  the  last  English  prims  is  pacific;  that  of  the 
English  government  is  conciliatoiv-  We  will  not  be- 
lieve in  the  probability  of  a rupture  between  the  two 
nations.  Yet,  let  us  not  be  too  confident.  We  see  no- 
thintr  in  these  documents  to  change  the  course  of  policy 
of  the  United  Siates.  They  would  ratner  contribute  to 

confirm  all  the  recommendations  of  the  presidents  mes- 
sage. We  should  boldly  and  actively  pursue  the  course 
of  "measures  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  ot 
congress.  Let  us  give  the  notice— and  march  up  to  that 
object  with  promptitude  and  decision.  Let  us  encour- 
age emigration,  and  provide  for  the  extension  ol  our 
laws  to  the  region  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A- 
Great  Britain  is  arming,  we  must  arm  likewise;  and 
though  we  do  not  seriously  apprehend  war.  yet  it  be- 
hooves a wise  and  energetic  people  to  ha  prepared  for 
it  Such  is  our  view  of  the  documents  which  are  now 
laid  before  congress— such  the  policy  we  would  most 
respectfully  recommend.  In  a word,  lei  us  carry  out  me 
the  measures  of  the  message,  act  with  promptness  and 
decision,  and  be  prepared  tor  either  fortune- 

Mexico.  We  have  had  such  a supply  of  all  sorts 
of  reports  from  the  south  this  week,  as  but  for  the  all 
engrossing  Oregon  dispute  with  England,  would  have 
been  considered  of  prime  importance.  Oregon  throws 
Mexican  affairs  completely  into  the  shade,  for  the  time 
beinu.  We  hearofa  counterrevolution  already,  against 
the  new  government  of  Paredes,  headed  by  Genera! 
Arista.  We  hear  of  Yucatan  having  again  declared 
itself  independent  of  Mexico,  and  ot  similar  demonstra- 
tions beinu  in  motion  in  California,  Saina  re,  and  otliei 
provinces.0  We  hear  of  Mr.  Slidell,  the  American  min- 
ister, having  in  vain  applied  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment for  an  escort  to  Vera  Cruz  and  sundr;.  of  other 
tilings  we  hear,  with  comparative  indifference.  How 
much  truth  there  may  he  in  those  various  rumors,  is  un- 
certain. The  Washington  Union  silences  many  tales 
that  have  been  circulated  during  the  week  past  by  an- 
nouncing that  a bearer  of  despatches  from  Mr.  Slidell 
had  arrived,  who  left  that  gentleman  at  the  city  ot  rtiex- 

The  Union  says:  “We  do  not  understand  tnat  Mi. 

Slidell  has  yet  demanded  his  passports,  or  that  he  has 
received  any  thing  like  a definitive  answer  from  tne  go- 
vernment. 'A  letter  has  been  receiver,  from  Jalapa  on 
the  12th  January,  which  slates  that  Mr  Slidell  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  that  town  via  Puebla  on  that  or  the 
following  day.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  mission  may  not  be  productive  of  the  success 
which  there  was  some,  reason  to  anticipate.  I he  acces- 
sion of  Almonte  and  Tome!  to  the  existing  admtnistra- 
tion,  is  no  very  fluttering  sign  of  a favorable  resub. 

California,  October  8,  1845.  • The  news  ot  the  day 

here  in  California  is,  that  we  must  soon  have  a bout 
with  Mexico;  but  you  may  think  differently,  from  the 
heller  information  you  must  have  of  the  political  rela- 
tions now  pending  between  that  and  other  powers.— 
Should  there  be  a war  we  are  bound  here  ml  it  is  over. 
I trust  it  may  not  be  so. 


and  English  forci  s which  proceeded  up  the  Parana,] 
have  bought  a victory  at  the  Vuelta  de  Ohligado,  on  tbe^i 
20th  November  last,  at  a tolerably  severe  price.  The: 
batteries  were  finally  carried,  but  not  till  after  they  had! 
been  most  gallantly  defended,  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  bulletins  which  the  victors  publish.  The  battle 
lasted  from  7 in  the  morning,  until  10  at  night.  In  one 
battery  was  found  250  dead  bodies — in  anot  er  160,  all 
of  them  blacks,  the  whites  having  been  carried  away — 
Twenty  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken.  The  French 
adrni  the  loss  of  18  killed  and  70  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Michaud,  of  the  San  Marlin,  was  killed.  That  vessel  was 
riddled  by  100  balls  from  the  battery.  The  British  had 
10  killed  and  25  wounded.  The  Schooner  Republican 
was  blown  up  by  a grenade  thrown  from  the  Dolphin. 
A line  of  ten  fire  boats  were  prevented  from  operating 
in  defence  by  a strong  current  which  prevailed  during 
the  attack.  A strong  chain  across  the  river,  there  800 
yards  wide,  connected  a line  of  24  boats.  At  12  M. 
Captain  Hope,  of  the  Firebrand,  succeeded  in  cutting 
the  chains,  and  the  Firebrand,  Gorgon,  and  Fulton  pas- 
j sed  uji  to.  positions  which  enabled  them  to  flank  the  bat- 
j teries,  ami  so  far  silence  them  as  thus  a landing  was  ef- 
: fecied  by  Capt.  Hatliam,  v\ i i h 325  men;  the  advance  led 
j by  Capt.  Sullivan  met  with  a sharp  fire  ot  musketry. 
The  French  carried  the  three  first  batteries. 

Weil  done  Argentines. 

i “Army  of  occupation.”  Nothing  new  that  can  be 
: relied  upon  from  Corpus  Chrisii  this  week.  A paragraph 
! in  the  New  York  Journal  o Commerce  states,  that  the 
! army  has  orders  to  take  a position  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
j hut  the  richness  of  the  soil  renders  ills  mud  so  ‘exqui- 
j site,’  as  to  prevente  a movement. 

Bank  Items.  The  New  York  city  banks  statements  of 
! 1st  February,  comrasts  with  the  statements  ol  Novem- 
, her,  as  follows: 

Feb.  Nov. 

Circulation  $5,837,585  5.988,822 

Deposits  24,637  661  24,239.801 

Loans  42,885.415  42  929  499 

Specie  7,298,835  7,881.709 

The  decrease  of  specie  has  been  less  than  $600,000, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  drafts  for  the  U.  S.  army  and 
supplies  at  the  South.  Loans  have  increased  nearly  a 
million,  noiwiihstaning  the  caution  observed  bv  the 
banks.  Circulation  has  decreased  $150,000 — the  depo- 
sites  have  increased  nearly  $400,000. 

Bread  stuffs.  By  the  reports  of  the  British  consuls 
to  their  government,  it  appears  that  16,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  can  be  calculated  upon  from  the  ports  ot  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean.  Two  millions  of  quarters, 
(eight  bushels  to  the  quarter,)  at  prices  that  are  far 
below  what  flour  is  selling  at  in  our  cities,  and  at  char 
ges  for  freight  not  half  so  high  as  is  demanded  in  our 
ports. 

Canal  Trade.  The  Indiana  Telegraph,  of  the  5th 
inst-  says — “The  canal  is  mnv  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
I boats  doing  a good  business.  Enough  freight  is  stored 
it  the  several  towns  on  the  canal  to  employ  all  the  boats 
iur  at  least  two  months.  The  receipts  tor  tolls  will  be 
quite  heavy  during  the  spring.’’ 

Cotton  Factories.  At  the  new  city  of  Andover  Bridge 
(Mass.)  the  Atlantic  Cotton  mills  company,  capital 
$2,000,000,  are  about  to  commence  immediately  the 
erection  of  four  or  five  large  mills. 

Colonization.  The  N Y.  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  that  the  S15.00J  subscription  for  tin  purc.iase  of 
territory  in  Liberia  is  completed,  and  would  have  been 
much  sooner,  had  not  the  terms  of  it  required  that  the 
whole  amount  should  he  given  by  fifteen  individuals— 
An  additional  subscription  of  $5000  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, has  been  made  in  smaller  sums.  With  this  $20, 
000  n is  proposed  to  purchase  the  whole  remaining  ter- 
ritory from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  and  thus  for- 
ever banish  from  300  miles  of  coast  the  accursed  sla'»e 
trade. 

( 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week.  At  Baltimore  76.  of 


which  18  were  under  one  year  of  age;  7 were  free  co- 
lored; 4 slaves;  13  died  of  consumption;  5 of  old  age;  and 
7 of  small  pox. 

Disasters  on  Lake  Erik.  A nummary  of  ihe  disas- 
ters on  the  lake,  for  1845,  shows  6!)  lives  lost,  36  vessels 
ashore,  20  others  mial  wrecks,  and  4 sunk,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  $190,000. 

An  earthquake,  was  feli  and  heard  at  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  the  4ih  inst.  The  sound  re- 
sembled that  of  an  immense  omnibus  driving  over  fro- 
zen ground. 

Mormons  “A  circular  of  the  High  Church  Council 


mill  irons — seeds,  grain,  &c. — who  are  to  proceed  to 
some  spot  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  halt,  make 
a crop,  and  remain  until  a final  resting  p'ace  be  selected 
for  a loca  ion.  The  circular  proceeds:  “In  the  event  of 
the  president’s  recommendation  to  build  block  houses 
and  stockade  forts  on  the  route  to  Oregon,  becoming  a 
law,  we  have  encouragements  of  having  that  work  to  do; 
and  under  our  peculiar  circumstances,  we  can  do  it  with 
less  expense  to  the  government  than  any  other  people. — 
We  also  further  declare  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  who 
have  concluded  that  our  grievances  have  alienated  us 
from  our  country;  that  our  patriotism  has  not  been  over- 
come by  fire — by  sword— by  daylight  nor  by  midnight 
assassinations,  which  we  have  endured;  neither  have 
they  alienated  us  from  the  institutions  of  our  country. — 
Should  hostilities  arise  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  any  other  power,  in  relation  to  the 
right  of  possessing  the  territory  of  Oregon,  we  are  on 
hand  to  sustain  the  claim  of  the  United  Slates  govern- 
ment to  that  country.  It  is  geographically  ours;  and  ot 
light,  no  foreign  powers  should  hold  dominion  there:  and 
if  our  services  are  required  to  prevent  it,  those  services 
will  he  cheerfully  rendered  according  to  our  ability.  We 
feel  the  injuries  that  we  have  sustained,  and  are  not  in- 
sensible of  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered;  still  we  are 
Americans,  and  should  our  country  be  invaded  we  hope 
to  do,’’  &c. 

The  circular  denies  that  the  brethern  have  made  coun- 
terfeit money, — or  been  guilty  of  stealing.  &c.  and  says: 
“Such  editors  as  are  willing  that  we  should  live  and  not 
die,  and  have  a being  on  earth  while  heaven  is  pleased 
to  lengthen  out  our  days,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
publish  this  article.  And  men  who  wish  to  buy  proper- 
ty Very  cheap,  to  benefit  themselves,  and  are  willing  to 
benefit  us;  are.  invited  to  call  and  look;  and  our  prayer 
shall  ever  be  that  justice  andjudgment — mercyand  truth 
may  be  exalted,  not  only  in  onr  own  land,  but  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  will  of  God  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  done’  in  Heaven. 

Ship  building.  E’ghty  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  11,192.24  tons,  have  been  built  in  Baltimore 
during  the  past  year.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
number  built  in  any  previous  year  since  1840.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  “black-tariff’’  breaks  down  the 
shipping  interest. 

Steamers.  The  Hibernia  left  Boston  for  Liverpool  on 
the  1st  inst. 

The  Great  Western  is  to  leave  Liverpool  for  N.  York 
on  the  11th  April — and  the  Great  Britain,  on  the  9th  of 
May. 

The  steam  propeller  packet  Massachusetts,  was  to 
have  lefl  Liverpo  J on  the  15th  of  January  for  N.  York§ 

Virginia. — Internal  improvements.  In  the  house  of 
delegates,  the  question  came  up  on  the  passage  of  a bill 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  to  allow  the  right  of 
way  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to 
some  point  on  the  Ohio  other  than  VVheeling,  to  which 
the  act  of  last  session  restricts  that  right.  After  an  an- 
imated debate,  this  bill  was  defeated  by  a decided  ma- 
jority. 

The  effect  of  this  negative  was  immediately  visited 
upon  the  next  bill  for  internal  improvement  which  came 
up, — that  which  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  inter- 
est was  anxious  for  the  passage  of,  but  which  was  also 
negatived,  or  rater  indefinitely  postponed,  by  a vote  of  62 
to  60. 

Improvements. — The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Rich- 
mond and  Ohio  railroad  company,  lias  passed  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  and  lias  become  a law.  The 
bill  lo  incorporate  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  railroad  com- 
pany, intended  as  an  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  to  the  Ohio  through  Virginia,  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  by  a vote  of  77  to  48. 

Constitutional  convention.  The  convention  question 
was  finally  disposed  ot  in  the  Virginia  house  of  dele- 
gates on  the  10  h inst.  The  proposition  that  the  con- 
vention should  he  organized  on  the  while  basis  of  re- 
presentation, was  negatived,  yeas  54,  nays  77.  The  bill 
was  thee  indefinitely  postponed,  by  a vote  of  85  to  46. 

PusT .- crift  —The  tariff  of  1842,  to  be  given  as  a price 
for  Oregon.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
the  12  h,  expresses  “ conviction ,”  “derived  from  persons 
worthy  of  credence,”  that  j:  js  "a  fixed  fact,"  that  an 
agreement  has  been  entered  into,  settling  file  Oregon  ques- 
tion on  file  49°  of  latitude,  by  a treaty,  “the  ratifications 

of  which  are  to  be  exchanged months  after  Great 

Bi  tain  shall  have  reduced  her  duties  on  bread  stuffs  to 
per  quarter,  and  after  this  government  shall  be- 


sent  “greeting  to  all  whom  it  may  concern’’ — announce* 
that  they  design  to  send  out  from  thence  into  the 
western  country,  early  in  March,  ensuing,  a company 
of  young  men.  pioneers,  with  some  families  furnished 
with  ample  outfits,  printing  press,  farming  utensils, — 


come  obligated  bv  law,  (to  continue  for  fifteen  years)  to 
levy  no  duties  above  2d  per  cent,  on  Biitish  manufac- 
tures, except  on  iron  and  coal,”  and  adds,  “such — such 
a treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the  senate  by  a vote  of  38  to 
18, — Texas  settling  the  question.” 

The  express  pilot  boat  despivched  from  New  York,  is 
but  one  of  the  expedients  which  appears  to  have  been 
resorted  :o  for  getting  some  communications  from 
Washington  to  London,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. — 
Despatches  were  forwarded  by  the  packet  ship,  Patrick 
Henry,  which  sailed  from  that  port  at  file  same  hour;  and 
the  Boston  papers  state  that  a messenger,  wifii  des- 
patches, passed  through  that  city,  some  days  since  for 
Portland,  whire  he  would  charter  one  of  t lie  steamers 
which  ply  in  summer  between  that  ciry  and  the  Kenne- 
beck.  This  steamer  would  leave  Portland  on  Monday 
evening  lor  Halifax,  whence  ihe  steamer  Margaret,  the 
r:  lay  boat  of  file  Canard  line,  would  be  despatched  im- 
mediately to  England,  and  would  probably  reach  there 
some  days  before  the  pilot  boat  from  New  York. 


V. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  PEACE  OR  WAR? 


From  the  South,  we  have  only  additional  versions 
of  the  rumors  mentioned  in  our  last  of  Yucatan  liav- 
im;  declared  independence  of  Mexico  again;  which 
turns  oat  to  be  a provisional  declaration  only,  to  take 
effect  if  Mexico  persists  in  disregarding  die  contritions  of 
the  treaty  between  the  n.  Some  vague  rumors  of  other 
provinces  having  declared  independence  have  reached 
us  during  the  week,  as  well  as  further  reports  of  Arista 
bejng  in  arms  against  Paredes,  and  of  Santa  Anna  being 
about  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz.  , 

The  American  squadron  has,  hv  this  time,  no  ooubt, 
concentrated  at  sonic  point  in  the  gulf, 

Relations  with  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
the  terms  in  which  our  executive  rejected  the  offer  made 
bv  Mr.  Pakenham  to  refer  the  Oregon  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion; notwithstanding  the  warlike  tone  maintained  by 
many  of  the  orators  in  both  houses  of  congress;  notwith- 
standing the  debate  now  going  on  in  the  united  Slates 
senate;  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  how  the  president’s  recommendations  are  to 
be  fully  carried  out,  as  it  is  asserted  they  will  he,  and 
war  with  England  avoided — yet,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
apprehensions  of  an  impending  war  have  measurably 
subsided  during  the  week  past.  1 lie  public  mind  rests 
upon  the  assertion i made  by  most  of  the  speakers  in  the 
debate,  that  war  will  not  ensue;  it  rests  upon  the  quali- 
fied terms  in  which  t he  house  of  representatives  have 
passed  ihe  resolutions  for  giving  the  .twelve  months  no- 
tice; it  rests  upon  the  ascertained  majority  in  the  senate, 
against  a war;  and  it  rests  above  all  upon  the  oovious 
disbelief  which  the  administration  evidently  entertain  of 
any  war  beino  likelv  to  result  between  England  and  the 
United  States'from  the  course  which  they  are  steering— 
a disbelief  manifested  by  their  refraining  altogethei  from 
officially  recommending  one  single  movement  with  a 
view  to  such  a contingency. 

There  have  been  many  publications  during  tile  week, 
insinuating  that  the  president  designs  to purchase  from 
Great  Britain  a favorable  termination  of  the  Oregon  dis- 
pute by  sacrificing  to  their  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial cupidity,  the  tariff  uf  1S42,  and  with  it,  the  manufac- 
turingand  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Union,  of  the  1 8 th.  in  reference  to 
one  of  those  rumors  published  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  j 
commences  by  accusing  the  “infatuated  advocates  of  a j 
protective  tariff”  of  “preferring  a war  for  Oregon,! 
to  a reduction  of  the  tariff.”  That  paper,  the  (Pa-  i 
trio!,)  says  the  Union,  “finds  a poor  pretext  for  a most  j 
gratuitous  expression  of  its  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  ] 
in  certain  rumors  oi  iginating  in  this  city  to  the  effect  that ; 
the  Oregon  controversy  would  be  settled  to  American  I 
satisfaction  . by  an  equivalent  offered  in  the  reduction  of  j 
the  American  tariff.  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  the  rumor 
about  this  basis  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our  differ-: 
ences  with  Great  Britain,  has  its  foundation  in  the  cri- j 
minal  design  to  complicate  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  j 
question  to  the  end  of  preserving  a monopoly  to  the  nia- ! 
nufacturers  in  the  event  of  a successful  clamor  about  i 
“bargaining,’’ or  in  the  o. her  even  t,  and  more  desired — 
war  itself.  We  do  sincerely  think  that  many  of  the 
ultra  friends  of  the  protective  system  would  much  prefer 
a war  with  Great  Britain  to  a repeal  of  the  tariff'.  They  ! 
so  say  in  plain  terms — and  why?  Suppose  that  congress 
should  reduce  the  rates  of  duties,  and  thus  open  the 
American  ports  to  the  introduction  of  English  goods: 
upon  the  presumption  that  commercial  advantages  of 
such  consequence  to  Great  Britain  would  he  duly  appre- . 
ciated,  it  is  reasonable,  likewise,  to  believe  that  she  ! 
would  be  particularly  anxious  to  preserve  them.  Would 
the  difficulty  of  terminating  the  Oregon  controversy  he 
increased  by  our  doing  an  act  of  legislative  justice,  in 
the  diminution  of  the  taxes  to  our  own  people?  Certain- 
ly not.  Is  not  the  probability  altogether  the  other  way? 
And  if  it  be,  the  reason  why  the  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive system  prefer  that  the  Oregon  controversy  should  be 
kept  open,  or  terminated  in  war,  become  palpable-  All 
the  agitating  upon  this  theme  of  Oregon,  and  ourcinirn 
to  it,  in  the  existing  prospect  of  a reduction  of  the  tariff, 
reverts  for  the  time  being,  to  the  benefit  of  the  aelvocutes 
of  protection.  Until  the  controversy  be  settled,  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  military  preparations  are  not  indispen- 
sable. If  these  are  to  be  made,  whether  tariffs  are  sus- 
tained for  'he  purpose  of  protection  or  not,  they  must 
continue  high.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
great  majority,  as  vve  are  firmly  persuaded,  do  now  re- 
quire that  the  tariff  should  be  made  strictly  one  for  reve- 
nue. To  that  standard  it  should  he  reduced  without  de- 
lay. Let  it  be  done,  when  it  is  done,  without  reference 
to  the  independent  foreign  question  about  our  claim  to 
Oregon.  If  Great  Britain  shall  please  to  conform  her 
action  in  the  premises  to  an  act  of  domestic  legislation 
adapted  for  our  ends,  but  incidentally  beneficial  to  her, 
very  well.  If  she  omits  to  do  it,  her  positive  responsi- 
bility in  a matter  collateral,  will  neither  be  increased  or 
diminished.” 

So  much  for  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  arrival  of 
the  Cambria,  at  Boston,  with  intelligence  a month  later 
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maining  space  in  this  number  for  the  news  that  she  has 
brought,  and  for  which  vve  have  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
next  mail.  [See  Chronicle  page  ] 

postscript. 

The  Queen’s  Speech,  the  speeches  irt  parliament,  the 
British  journals,  it  would  be  la  ne  to  say,  “all,  are  paci- 
fic towatds  the  Uni  ed  States.”  Why  iliey  are  irt  abso- 
lute exstacies  of  sudden  attachment.  Who  was  dream 
mg  of  a quarrel  between  President  Polk  and  Mr.  Peel? 
Oregon  is  forgotten,  forty-ninth  degree,  arbitration  and 
all,— not  worth  a thought.  Down  with  the  American 
‘mini — down  with  the  corn  laws, — down  with  rival  man- 
ufactures,— give  us  another  commercial  treaty,  securing 
our  predominance  in  trade,  our  manufacturing  interests 
— our  colonial  monopolies.  Who  cares  for  frozen  Ore- 
gon and  Rocky  Mountains?  The  glorious  old  colonies 
are  coining  hack  to  a proper  dependence  upon  British 
manufactures.  Shall  we  not  welcome  returning  prodi- 
gals? Ho!  for  the  fatted  calf,  a feast  of  good  things. 
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debate  in  the  united  states  senate 

Commenced  10th  February,  1846,  on  the  several  resolu- 
tions which  were  made  the  order  of  ike  day — one  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  affiirs,  reported  by  Mr.  Allen,  (for 
which  see  page  310— this  volume,)— one  by  Mr.  Hanne- 
ran.  (*ee  page  277)— one  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  (see  page  279); 
and  one  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  (see  page  311,)  and  Mr. 
Mangum’s  amendment  theieto,  (see  page  342.)  And  to 
which  several  propositions  were  added , on  the  \1th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  9lh  instant,— all  of  said  resolutions,  being  in  re- 
lation to  giving  noiice  to  Great  Britain  of  the  termina- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  said  nolice 
of  the  treaty  of  1827. 

Mr.  Allen  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  sixty-nine  years  since  the 
people  of  this  country  declared  themselves  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  consti- 
tuted the  then  existing  colonies  free  and  independent 
states.  It  is  now  sixty-three  years  since  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  a solemn  treaty,  acknowledged  these  United 
States  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent.  And 
yet,  sir,  at  this  very  hour,  over  an  area  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles  square  ofour  soil,  British  law  still  prevails, 
British  judgments  are  rendered,  British  executions 
enforced,  and  British  penalties  are  exacted.  Twenty- 
eight  years  has  this  government  spent  in  efforts,  by 
arguments,  by  negotiations,  by  almost  humiliating 
persuasions,  addressed  to  Great  Britain,  to  induce  her 
to  withdraw  Iter  law  from  our  territory,  and  thereby 
remove  all  causes  of  impending  difficulty.  And  now, 
at  the  end  of  those  twenty  eight  years,  Ihe  president 
of  the  United  Slates  communicates  to  us,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  the  fact  that  all  efforts  at  ne- 
gotiation are  in  vain.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  congress  to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall 
secure  our  rights  in  that  territory,  and  protect  our 
people  who  inhabit  it.  This  matter  is  now  in  our 
hands.  We  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of  act- 
ing upon  it  if  we  would,  because  non  action  is  the 
most  objectionable  of  all  action  tinder  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  If  we  adopt  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  his 
annual  message,  vve  hold  forth  our  title  to  the  world 
in  justification  of  our  acts.  If  we  refuse  to  adopt 
those  measures,  vve  shall  have  deeply  perilled  our 
claim  to  the  territory,  and  strongly  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  the  world  that  we  acted  not,  because  vve 
dared  not  act.  For,  sir,  when  the  question  is  looked 
failly  and  fully  in  the  face,  it  resolves  itself  into  one 
point,  and  that  is,  whether  this  government  has  the 
nerve  to  assert  its  rights.  With  regard  to  our  title, 
it  is  too  lafe  in  the  day  to  consider  that  question. — 
The  question  now  is  one  of  action,  of  possession. — 
The  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  title  is  past  when 
you  commence  moving  towards  possession.  Upon 
the  question  of  title,  as  a government  and  people 
you  stand  committed  before  the  whole  human  race. 
You  have  proclaimed  your  title;  you  stand  commit- 
ted, by  the  assertion  of  your  title,  in  a series  of  state 
papers,  extending  through  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century.  You  stand  committed  by  a solemn  treaty, 
ratified  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  7th  day 
of  April,  1824,  by  which  you  assume  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  your  ownership  over  that  territory. 
You  stand  committed  by  the  vote  of  this  body  itself 
upon  the  passage  of  a bill  which  carried  the  Amen- 
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solemn  vote  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  Ihe 
last  session  of  congress,  by  which  the  house  carried 
American  law  up  to  54°  40'.  You  stand  committed 
by  the  solemn  voice  of  the  nation,  expressed  at  the 
election  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  upon  the 
issue  made  and  published  at  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion. You  stand  committed  by  the  declaration  of 
the  same  chief  magistrate,  made  from  the  eastern 
portico  of  your  Capitol,  with  the  oath  of  office  fresh 
on  his  lips.  You  stand  committed  by  the  declara- 
tion of  your  chief  magistrate,  made  at  this  very  ses- 
sion of  congress,  asserting  our  claims  to  the  entire 
country.  You  stand  committed,  if  it  be  in  order  to 
allude  to  it,  by  three  to  one,  and  one  over,  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  You  stand  committed  by 
what  is  still  stronger  than  all  this,  by  the  deep-rooted 
conviction  of  the  American  heart  and  the  American 
head  upon  the  subject.  You  are  therefore  commit- 
ted before  the  world,  and  you  cannot  hide  your  po- 
sition by  any  of  your  mimic  legislation.  You  stand 
before  the  nations  of  the  earth  having  put  forth  the 
assertion  of  your  indisputable  right  to  a contiguous 
territory;  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen,  senators, 
whether  you  will  walk  up  to  the  work  of  maintain- 
ing your  claims.  And  this,  sir,  is  the  moral  of  the 
controversy.  This  is  a question  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  the  land  which  bears  the  name  of  Ore- 
gon. It  is  the  moral  energy  of  your  system  which 
is  about  to  be  tried  in  a struggle  against  European 
systems.  I do  not  mean  tried  in  battle,  but  tried  in 
nerve,  in  energy  of  will,  in  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
then  in  battle,  if  necessary.  In  order  to  see  some- 
Ihing  of  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  moral 
energy  which  we  are  now  about  to  set  forth  to 
the  world,  let  us  examine  what  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope is,  whose  chief  power  is  the  power  in  contro- 
versy wit  bus. 

There  are  no  longer  territorial  disputes  in  Europe 
between  European  governments,  and  this  is  the  great 
result  of  their  modern  policy,  this  is  the  great  fact 

which  gives  character  to  the  politics  of  the  age. 

I repeat,  there  are  no  territorial  disputes  in  Europe; 
none  whatever.  The  system  adopted  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  and  which  had  been  promulgated  more 
than  fifteen  years  before  that  fall,  relieves  the  pre- 
sent powers  of  Europe  from  all  territorial  disputes. 
This  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  effect- 
ed by  the  negotiations  of*  Westphalia.  There  are 
two  circumstances  which  characterized  that  settle- 
ment: one  is,  that  it  establised  five  of  the  leading- 
powers  of  Europe  as  the  joint  legislators  of  the 
world;  I mean  the  old  world,  for  they  will  yet  find 
that  their  jurisdiction  cannot  reach  this  continent. 
The  French  revolution  following  our  revolution,  has 
produced  ari  upheaving  in  the  bosom  of  the  human 
race.  It  was  found  that  the  whole  European  sytem 
of  aristocracy  and  of  monarchy  depended  upon  their 
energetic  co-operation  against  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  prevailed  among  the  masses.  The  allied  so- 
vereigns, in  an  edict  which  they  promulgated,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  for  the  first  time  that  European 
monarchies  would  not  permit  rovolutions  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  people.  This  manifesto  gave  rise  to 
the  invasion  of  France  in  1793;  an  invasion  which 
resulted  disastrously  to  the  allies,  caused  by  the 

mightiest  effort  that  was  ever  made  by  a nation. 

But  the  declaration  then  put  forth  contained  the 
foundation  of  the  system  which  has  been  consolidat- 
ed there,  and  that  system  has  two  objects:  first  to 
repress  the  uprising  heart  and  mind  of  man;  and’  in 
order  to  ensure  success  in  this  effort,  they  deter- 
mined to  arrange  the  soil  of  Europe,  to  parcel  it  out, 
politically  speaking,  among  the  five  great  powers’ 


* Senate  Chamber,  Feb.  11,  1846. 

Messrs.  Gales  &.  Seaton:  I very  cheerfully  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  general  accuracy  of  your  reporters  in  the 
senate;  hut  it  is  impossible,  I believe,  to  be  alwa'-s  pre- 
cisely correct  in  reporting  a speech.  The  report’ in  the 
Intelligencer  of  this  morning  oi  my  remarks  in  the  senate 
yesterday  contains  several  errors,  (by  accident  of  course,) 
which  I have  not  time  now  to  correct,  but  vvill  do  so 
herealter.  I may  here  state,  however;  that  I did  not  say 
that  the  present  state  of  European  affairs  was  the  effect 
of  the  negotiations  ot  Westphalia,  as  your  report  makes 
me  say.  My  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was 
to  compare  its  effects  with  (hose  of  the  negotiations  at 
the  close  of  the  French  revolution.  Neither  did  I des- 
cribe the  French  prince,  to  whose  marriage  I alluded  as 
the  “heir”  of  a “throne.”  Please  publish  this  note,  and 
oblige  your  very  obedient  servant.  w.  allen 
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■who  were  to  have  no  further  quarrels  among  them- 
selves, but  to  unite  their  interests  in  a great  joint 
stock  company  for  the  repression  of  freedom  through- 
out Europe.  I say,  therefore,  that  by  their  own 
showing  they  have  set  at  rest  all  questions  of  terri- 
torial dispute  between  crowned  heads  in  Europe. — 
Well,  sir,  what  next?  After  they  had  settled  these 
two  great  propositions,  that  they  would  not  quarrel 
for  territory,  and  that  they  would  maintain  the  here- 
ditary system  of  monarchy,  then  the  game  was,  let 
us  divide  the  human  race,  and  the  countries  they  in- 
habit, among  ourselves.  And  the  consequence  is, 
though  not  a sword  has  been  drawn  in  any  struggle 
of  importance  for  many  years,  you  find  two  of  the 
leading  sovereigns  of  that  confederacy,  Russia  and 
England,  taking  possession  of  Asia;  two  others, 
France  and  England,  taking  under  their  control 
South  America.  You  find  one  other  taking  posses- 
sion of  Africa;  two  of  them,  France  and  England 
mingling  in  the  affairs  of  Texas,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Thus  we  see  these  five  powers, 
at  this  very  hour,  extending  their  arms  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  They  have  settled  their  own 
disputes,  and  the  game  is  now  to  put  the  whole  globe 
under  subjugation  to  those  five  sovereigns,  as  they 
have  already  done  in  regard  to  Europe. 

And  now,  what  is  our  position  in  this  business? — 
There  are  in  the  two  continents  of  America  ten  or 
fifteen  independent  governments,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept one,  are  founded  upon  republican  principles, 
and  adverse  to  monarchy.  These  governments  occupy 
one-third  of  the  whole  world,  but  there  is  but  one 
of  the  whole  ten  or  fifteen  that  has  within  itself  the 
power  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  European  sovereigns 
to  subjugate  their  people.  This  government  is  the 
only  counterpoise  which  can  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  universal  subjugation  of  mankind  by 
those  five  European  sovereigns.  And  now,  sir,  we 
begin  to  feel  out  position.  And  I ask  any  gentleman 
present  if  the  actual  state  of  facts  at  the  present 
time  do  not  justify  every  statement  that  1 have  made. 
Is  there  not  this  confederation  existing?  Have  they 
not  closed  up  all  territorial  disputes  among  them- 
selves? Are  they  not  at  this  very  hour  endeavoring 
to  extend  their  political  systems,  and  that  by  arms, 
in  other  portions  of  the  world?  Are  there  not  an  hun- 
dred thousand  Frenchmen  in  Africa,  an  hundred 
thousand  Russians  in  Asia,  while  the  British  empire 
holds  a hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  in  subjection? 
Are  not  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England 
occupying  the  mouths  of  two  rivers  which  come 
from  the  bosom  of  the  great  continent  of  South 
America,  with  their  fingers  fresh  from  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  our  own  continent  at  the  mouth 
of  our  most  valuable  river?  And  another  circum- 
stance not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  recent  family  alli- 
ance between  the  heir  of  a European  throne  and  the 
only  monarchy  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  whole  system  of  free  government,  therefore, 
depends  solely  on  the  ability  and  will  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  up  in  this  great  emergency  and 
avert  the  evil.  If  we  truckle,  the  last  obstruction 
will  be  removed  to  the  universal  subjugation  of  the 
world  by  those  five  men,  or  rather  four  men  and  a 
woman. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  very  easy  for  men  to  say,  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  Oregon?  It  is  very  easy  for  those 
who  desire  to  evade  the  responsibility,  to  resort  to 
the  common,  vapid,  stale,  and  important  observa- 
tion that  all  this  has  no  application  to  the  matter 
before  us.  Sir,  it  has  application.  It  makes  the 
question  as  to  your  nerve  and  energy  in  the  matter 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  mere  value  of  a 
territory,  no  mailer  how  extensive.  Gentlemen 
ask,  do  you  want  war?  It  is  a silly  question;  an  ex- 
tremely childish  question.  The  question  of  war  does 
not  depend  on  you;  it  depends  upon  the  freemen 
over  whom  your  laws  are  to  extend.  You  extend 
your  laws,  and  if  they  are  resisted,  those  who  resist 
them  must  bear  the  penalty.  Whether  resisted  by 
British  arms,  or  merely  the  British  trapper,  it  is  the 
same  thing  to  us.  Having  extended  your  laws  coex- 
tensively  with  your  possessions,  those  laws  must  be 
enforced  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  you  have 
nerve  to  execute  your  own  behests.  Great  Britain 
well  enough  understands  this  thing.  There  is  some- 
thing curious  in  the  history  of  transactions  between 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  She  is  an  empire  of  acquisition,  being  a 
commercial  nation.  She  seeks  out  remote  countries 
for  commercial  purposes;  and,  in  order  to  acquire 
territory  in  distant  regions,  she  must  raise  questions 
about  territory.  She  cannot  have  a claim  unless 
she  first  sets  up  a claim.  She  cannot  expect  to  ob- 
tain any  portion  of  a country  unless  she  first  claims 
it.  She  commenced  the  work  before  the  treaty  ot 
peace  of  1783  was  dry:  before  it  was  dry,  sir,  she 
commenced  raising  difficulties  with  us,  first,  by  her 
outrageous  treatment  of  our  commerce;  next,  by 
setting  up  claim  after  claim,  of  a fictitious,  frivolous”, 


and  vexatious  nature.  She  continued  her  depreda- 
tions until  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
forced  by  the  people  to  declare  war  against  her. 

Sir,  I will  say  nothing  of  that  war,  nor  of  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  peace  that  was  made — it  is  not 
my  object  to  inflame  discontents — but  I speak  of 
England,  of  the  history  of  her  conduct  towards  us. 
She  has  two  principles  which  regulate  her  conduct 
on  all  occasions;  the  first  is  to  raise  questions  one 
after  another,  as  fast  as  they  are  disposed  of,  and  so 
to  keep  a stock  on  hand;  the  next  is  to  settle  but  one 
at  a time.  And  I can  explain  to  you  the  reason  for 
both  these  branches  of  her  system  of  policy.  The 
first  characteristic  of  her  system  is  to  throw  out 
threats,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dilate  upon  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  her  reluctance  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  sim- 
ply that  unless  her  terms  are  complied  w ith  she  will 
fight.  And  it  has  been  urged  here  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  For  what 
reason?  Because  Great  Britain  will  fight  if  we  do 
not.  Why  will  she  fight?  Is  the  territory  of  any- 
more value  to  her  than  to  us?  Is  the  point  of  honor 
any  more  dear  to  her  than  to  us?  Are  we  not  at 
liberty  to  assert  our  claim  as  long,  as  loudly,  as  uni- 
versally, as  she  may  do?  Why  may  not  gentlemen 
take  for  granted  that  she  will  yield  the  point  of  ho- 
nor, instead  of  taking  for  granted  a want  of  courage 
on  our  own  side,  and  advising  that  we  yield  the  point 
of  honor?  Why,  if  British  statesmen  argued  in  this 
way  the  consequence  would  be  that  both  nations 
would  relinquish  the  territory  into  the  hands  of  some 
third  party,  because  they  were  afraid  to  assert  theii 
rights.  And  whether  this  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
this  business,  forms  the  main  point  in  whatlhave  to 
. say  upon  this  question. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  done  at  the  time  peace 
j was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Great  Bri- 
j tain  had  got  Bonaparte  of!'  her  hands;  tie  was  at  Elba, 
j If  the  peace  of  Ghent  had  taken  place  six  months 
j later  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty,  because  it 
would  have  brought  it  within  the  hundred  days. 
But  what  did  Great  Britain  do  in  the  negotiation  of 
that  peace?  Did  she  settle  the  question  of  boundary 
i or  the  question  of  impressment,  the  very  one  out  of 
l which  the  war  grew?  Did  she  settle  any  one  single 
j question  which  had  given  rise  to  the  war,  and  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  peace  to  put  an  end  to?  No, 
sir.  But  what  she  did  do  was  this:  she  originated  a 
new  question,  and  that  was  the  Maine  boundary 
question.  Instead  of  adjusting  old  difficulties,  she 
asserted  new  claims,  which  gave  rise  to  new  difficul- 
ties. Well,  now,  mark  the  negotiations  in  regard  to 
this  very  line,  and  you  will  observe  that  it  is  cut  by 
the  negotiations  into  three  pieces:  first,  the  Maine 
boundary  up  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  next,  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  lastly,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  ocean. 
After  the  treaty  of  Ghent  she  starts  an  objection, 
in  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  Maine  boundary; 
afterwards  she  starts  an  objection  about  the  bounda- 
ry in  the  centre  division;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  for 
fear  those  two  questions  would  be  amicably  adjusted, 
she  gets  up  another  question,  never  heard  of  before, 
"about  the  territory  called  Oregon.  Now,  observe 
that  these  questions  originated  after  the  peace;  after 
the  American  people  had  laid  aside  their  muskets, 
and  gone  back  to  their  ploughs;  after  they  had 
thrown  off’  all  preparation  for  war,  and  when  as 
Great  Britain  well  knew,  there  ■ was  an  unwilling- 
ness to  renew  hostilities.  She  relied  on  our  domes- 
tic discontents'  as  a surety  against  its  renewal. — 
Now,  sir,  it  so  happens  that  in  the  convention  of 
1818,  the  very  one  which  stipulates  for  the  joint 
occupancy  of  Oregon  for  ten  years,  that  very  con- 
vention settled  the  question  as  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

There  is  something  curious  in  the  whole  history 
of  these  transactions.  Here  is  a line  extending  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  separating  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
countries;  and  it  is  cut  into  three  distinct  parts  or 
parcels,  so  as  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  negotiate 
each  part  separately,  and  to  get  the  advanfrge  by 
that  divided  negotiation.  The  central  portion  I have 
already  said  was  settled  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
which  contains  the  stipulations  in  regard  to  Oregon, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  notice  to  annul. — 
Why  were  not  the  other  questions  of  boundary  set- 
tled? 1 will  tell  you.  The  preceding  negotiations 
with  regard  to  the  central  line  showed  that  Great 
Britain  was  preparing  to  assert  claims  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  then  se- 
cretary of  state,  used  these  emphatic  words:  “She 
is  laying  a nest  egg  for  a claim  beyond  the  Moun- 
tains.’’ And  it  turned  out  so.  Now,  mark  you,  the 
central  position  of  the  line  was  settled  first,  leaving 
the  two  extremes  untouched.  Why  was  this  policy 
pursued,  and  .why  was  it  that  Lord  Ashburton  came 
here,  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  as  it  was  said; 


when  his  advent  was  hailed  as  a most  auspicious 
omen;  when  we  were  told  that  all  differences  would 
be  reconciled,  and  that  henceforth  the  two  nations 
would  continue  to  exist  in  bonds  o(  amity?  That 
was  the  kind  of  language  used  at  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  this  messenger  of  peace,  with  healing  on 
his  wings.  He  opened  the  negotiations  with  a posi- 
tive declaration  that  he  had  come  with  full  powers 
to  adjust-all  differences — the  Maine  boundary  and 
all  others;  and  the  announcement  seemed  the  more 
plausible,  inasmuch  as  the  British  government  had 
selected  a man  to  fill  this  mission  who  was  himself 
a practical  business  man,  a merchant,  and  therefore 
best  suited  to  negotiate  with  a mercantile  people, 
and  who,  from  his  general  bearing,  seemed  more 
than  any  other  to  assimilate  in  feeling  to  the  nation 
with  whom  he  came  to  treat,  and  who  finally,  from 
association  and  the  ties  of  consanguity,  was  supposed 
to  entertain  feelings  of  kindness  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  even  to  be  induced  to  sacrifice  personal  con- 
venience, and  at  an  advanced  age  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  an  Atlantic  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
conciling two  nations  to  each  other,  and  putting  an 
end  to  all  matters  ot  dispute.  All  this  seemed  very 
plausible,  but  what  was  the  fact?  While  we  were 
induced  by  all  these  considerations  to  look  very  fa- 
vorably upon  any  proposition  emanating  from  him, 
and  vvere  almost  disposed  to  concede  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman all  he  might  ask,  it  turned  out  that  it  was 
only  a nicely  concealed  bait,  a plum  nicely  sugared 
over,  but  utterly  bitter  and  distasteful  at  the  core; 
that  the  man  so  apparently  unskilled  and  undesign- 
ing  was  one  who  had  the  great  art  of  rendering  art 
natural;  and  that  the  peace  mission,  the  mission 
which  was  to  terminate  all  differences,  had  in  view 
from'the  beginning  the  settle  nent  of  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  those  differences.  I will  proceed 
to  show  you  fhat  Lord  Ashburton  had  explicit  in- 
structions to  avoid  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  line 
in  his  pocket  while  professing  to  have  been  sent  to 
negotiate  upon  all  the  questions  that  were  pending 
between  the  two  countries. 

[Mr.  Allen  here  read  extracts  from  various  docu- 
ments, showing,  first,  the  statement  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton himself,  setting  forth  that  he  was  charged  to  ne- 
gotiate upon  all  the  great  questions  then  pending  be- 
tween the  two  governments.] 

Mr.  A.  then  adverted  to  the  evasions  which  had 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  many  questions  of  grave  import;  the  question  as 
to  impressment;  the  case  of  the  Creole;  the  case  of 
the  Caroline;  the  question  relating  to  the  Oregon 
territory:  none  of  which  would  the  British  minister 
consent  to  touch,  although,  in  order  to  induce  the 
senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Maine 
boundary,  it  was  represented  as  a peace  measure, 
and  as  leading  to  the  adjustment  of  all  others.  And 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  immediate  object  had  been  effect- 
ed, and  the  treaty  concluded  by  which  Great  Britain 
obtained  a portion  of  our  territory,  our  secretary 
was  most  blandly  and  courteously  informed  that  the 
remaining  questions  must  necessarily  be  deferred  a lit- 
tle longer.  And,  within  five  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tions of  that  treaty  had  been  exchanged  in  London, 
instructions  were  issued  to  Mr.  Fox  to  proceed  with 
negotiations  on  the  Oregon  question,  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  having  fully  accomplished  the  object 
ol  his  mission. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  (Mr.  Allen 
proceeded  to  remark)  to  keep  a variety  of  questions 
open,  in  order,  when  it  serves  her  purpose,  to  create 
a panic  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  getting  a more  advantage- 
ous settlement  of  each  separately  than  she  could 
hope  for,  if,  proceeding  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
whole,  she  were  to  exhibit  her  rapacity  in  so  glar- 
ing a light  that  the  American  people  would  be  arous- 
ed to  resentment.  In  the  last  treaty  Great  Britain 
got  even  more  than  she  demanded;  and  he  trusted 
more  than  she  would  again  get.  She  got  liberal 
terms,  just  as  a robust  and  prosperous  son  might  be 
expected  to  deal  with  a decrepit  parent;  she  has  got 
it  and  gone  with  it,  but  it  must  be  the  last  gratuity. 
The  great  ocean  of  the  public  mind  will  heave  and 
swell  for  a time,  but  it  will  at  last  settle  down  into 
a calm  unaltered  purpose,  and  I tell  gentlemen  now, 
neglect  not  to  pass  this  notice,  for  if  you  do,  if  you 
leave  the  question  still  fusing  in  the  burning  crucible 
of  the  public  mind,  the  men  who  come  here  next  will 
have  to  go  a little  further  than  54°  40' 

Unless  some  senator  will  say  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  giving  of  this  notice  is  in  itself  a just  cause  of 
war,  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  for  me  to  discuss 
that  question.  No  man  has  said  it,  or  will  say  it. — 
The  most  credulous,  or  the  most  incredulous,  say 
that  it  will  be  ill-received  by  England.  That  is  not 
our  lookout.  Our  duty  is  to  find  out  what  we  ought 
to  do,  and  then  to  do  it.  If  we  are  going  to  ques- 
tion here  how  she  will  receive  our  legislation,  the 
prayer  of  your  Chaplain  this  morning  that  the  bless- 
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ings  obtained  for  us  by  our  revolutionary  sires  may 
be  perpetuated,  is  in  vain.  If  we  are  to  wail  for 
the  arrival  of  British  steamers  to  know  whether 
England  is  pleased  or  not  with  our  mode  of  conduct- 
ing our  own  affairs,  we  achieved  little  by  the  revolu- 
tion. If  we  must  ask  if  we  do  this,  whether  Great 
Britain  will  do  that,  or  if  we  say  that  we  must  not  do 
so  and  because  Britain  may  receive  it  in  a hostile 
spirit,  we  shall  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  a 
foreign  power,  and  shall  be  little  belter  than  a colo- 
nial legislature. 

Mr.  J\Iangum  here  rose,  and  wished  to  put  an  in- 
quiry to  the  honoiable  senator. 

Mr.  Jlllen  yielded  the  floor  for  a moment — 

Mr.  Mangum  asked  him  whether  there  was  not, 
in  the  suppressed  correspondence,  a passage  de- 
claring that  the  giving  of  notice  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment? 

Mr.  dtlen  replied.  As  the  honorable  senator  asks 
of  me  this  question,  it  is  probable  he  is  himself  capa- 
ble of  answering  it,  and  this  would  supercede  the 
necessity  of  my  answering  him. 

I say  there  is  no  just  case  of  war  in  our  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  president.  But  I 
say  further,  that  Great  Britain  has  already  given  us 
just  cause  of  declaring  war  against  her  on  the  ground 
of  this  very  matter.  If  we  pass  a resolution  to  give 
her  notice,  we  do  no  more  than  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
convention  itself  that  either  party  might  do  at  plea- 
sure. There  is  no  offence  in  it.  But,  if  we  are  un- 
der the  stipulations  of  this  convention,  so  is  she;  and 
she  has  done  what,  under  that  agreement,  she  had 
no  right  to  do;  she  has  gone  on  to  establish  an  en- 
tire system  of  civil  government  throughout  all  parts 
of  that  territory,  and  Oregon  is  now,  in  fact,  in  truth, 
as  much  a British  province  as  Canada  is;  it  requires 
only  the  name  to  make  her  so  in  all  respects.  Two 
laws  have  been  passed  by  the  British  government 
extending  over  that  territory.  The  law  of  1801  ex- 
tends her  jurisdiction  over  every  part  of  the  territo- 
ry where  no  civil  government  of  the  United  States 
exists.  She  has  not  established  there  any  British 
courts,  butshe  has  power  to  arrest  and  to  try  offenders. 
The  treaty  of  1318  conferred  no  right  to  Great  Bri- 
tain to  extend  any  other  law  over  that  territory;  and 
yet  she  has  done  it. 

In  1321  she  passed  another  law — drawn  by  a skil- 
ful lawyer  under  the  direction  of  skillful  statesmen — 
a law  which,  under  false  names  and  with  fraud  on 
its  very  face,  extends  the  entire  British  authority 
over  all  who  are  in  that  territory.  I say  that  the 
passage  of  this  last  law  constitutes  in  itself  good  cause 
of  war  against  her,  being  a palpable,  and  direct,  and 
open  violation  of  the  Terms  of  the  convention. — 
There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  for  notice  about 
erecting  forts  in  Oregon,  (though  I trust  that  mea- 
sure will  follow  as  a consequence,)  but  she  has  erect- 
ed her  forts  all  over  the  territory,  and  yet  this  is  no 
cause  of  war! 

There  being  then  no  just  cause  of  war  given  on 
our  part  to  Great  Britain,  the  other  great  question 
arises,  will  she  make  war?  Will  England,  single- 
handed,  make  war  upon  us  for  Oregon  alone?  I 
say  she  will  not — she  dare  not.  1 do  not,  indeed, 
pretend  to  say  that  this  question  may  not  be  the  nu- 
cleus around  which  other  questions  will  cluster  until 
at  length  they  produce  a war.  But  1 say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  question  for  which  Britain  will  fight 
us  single-handed;  and  I say  she  dare  not — no,  she 
dare  not. 

1 know  what  has  been  .the  habit  of  some  men 
when  speaking  about  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and  my  object — 1 avow  it — is  to  break  away 
this  mist,  to  disperse  this  cloud,  which  has  rested  on 
the  minds  of  our  people,  and  to  let  them  see  the  po- 
sition they  occupy  in  the  political  and  the  moral 
world.  1 say  England  will  not  go  to  war  with  us, 
and  that  she  dare  not,  and  that  it  will  be  wisdom  in 
us  clearly  to  see  that  she  dare  not.  But  why  dare 
she  not?  Not  from  any  want  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  or  the  British  people,  nor 
from  any  want  of  wisdom  and  farsightedness  in  her 
councils.  All  these  she  possesses  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  No  man  better  understands  his  own  in- 
terests than  a well-fed  Eiglishman,  unless  it  be  a 
well-fed  American.  No  government  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  ever  saw  fu.  ther  or  perceived  with  a 
keener  ken  what  was  for  her  own  true  interest;  no 
nation  ever  looked  more  steadily  in  the  face  of  all 
the  consequences,  nearer  or  more  remote,  of  any 
course  she  determines  to  pursue;  and  it  is  on  this 
very  fact  that  1 predicate  the  assertion  that,  single- 
handed,  she  dare  not  fight  us. 

Having  made  this  very  bold  assertion  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain,  it  behooves  me  to  give  my  reasons 
for  such  an  opinion,  and  that  1 shall  now  proceed 
to  do. 

[Mr.  Jlllen  here  gave  way  for  a motion  to  adjourn, 
and  resumed  his  speech  on  the  next  day  as  follows:] 


The  connexion  which  th:s  point  has  with  those 
which  1 have  previously  stated,  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  has  on  former  occasions 
taken  advantage  of  our  imaginary  inferiority,  to  em- 
ploy the  terror  excited  by  her  imaginary  superiority 
to  coerce  the  public  mind  of  this  country  into  a sur- 
render of  public  rights.  And  I am  induced  the  more 
particularly  to  advert  to  this  fact,  for  the  reason 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end  of  this  dis 
cussion,  whether  in  the  newspapers,  in  pamphlets, 
or  by  public  men,  the  question  of  our  right  has  not 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  the  question  of 
our  inferiority;  and  the  argument  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  is,  not  that  it  is  not  right  to 
pass  it;  riot  that  our'title  to  the  country  is  not  good; 
not  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  is  not  baseless; 
but  that  Great  Britain  is  superior  in  strength  to  us, 
and  that  she  is  prepared  for  war;  that  she  will  en- 
force her  pretensions  by  arms;  and  that  therefore 
we  must  surrender  our  claims  to  the  territory. — 
This  is  the  line  of  argyment  pursued;  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  here,  first,  to  excite  in  the  public  mind 
the  belief  that  England  would  fight;  and,  secondly, 
that  she  would  prove  victorious  in  the  struggle,  owing 
to  her  vast  superiority;  and  therefore  that  we  must 
not  assert  our  rights. 

Now',  sir,  1 appeal  to  the  past  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  1 demand  that  senators  who  answer  me 
shall  point  out,  if  they  can,  a single  instance  in 
which  a difficulty  has  occurred  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  when  we  have  not  been 
threatened  with  war,  if  we  persisted  in  our  claims. 
We  have  been  threatened  in  our  own  country,  and 
we  have  been  threatened  by  the  arrogant  tone 
of  the  British  government;  and  I ask  senators  to  state 
a solitary  instance  in  which  these  threats  have  not 
been  used,  and  in  which  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
has  not  been  magnified,  and  the  power  of  our  own 
country  depreciated — she  represented  as  a giant,  and 
we  as  a dwarf— we  taught  to  believe,  so  far  as  we 
are  teachable  by  such  teachers,  that  we  were  to  re- 
ceive not  only  our  passions,  our  habits  of  thought, 
and  our  tone  of  feeling,  but  our  mandates,  from  the 
superiority  of  Great  Britain.  And  this  govern- 
ment, which  has  a right  to  consider  itself  the  side- 
real constellation  in  the  political  system  of  the  uni 
verse,  is  represented  as  a puny  little  half-crippled 
colony,  that  has  just  escaped  from  Great  Britain,  and 
as  lying  retired,  to  bind  up  its  wounds  and  repair  its 
shattered  members. 

Great  Britain  understands  this  thing.  You  have 
no  such  language  in  her  parliament;  you  hear  no 
such  language  from  leading  British  statesmen,  whe- 
ther of  one  political  party  or  the  other.  No  man 
there  says  England  is  not  strong  enough;  no  man 
there  says  the  United  Stales  is  too  strong  for  them; 
no  man  there  points  to  the  democracy  ol  the  north, 
which,  in  its  wrath,  might  endanger  the  state  of  po- 
litical affairs  in  Europe.  No  statesman  there  under- 
takes to  paralyze  the  arm  of  England  by  proclaim- 
ing timid  counsels;  no  man  there  proclaims  the 
weakness  of  their  own  government  to  a listening 
world.  No;  far  from  this.  Her  ministry  tells  her 
that  she  has  rights  in  Oregon,  which  rights  they  will 
cause  to  be  respected.  Her  ministry  declares  that, 
if  the  congress  of  the  United  States  pass  a certain 
measure,  it  will  be  a cause  of  of  war.  1 hus  Great 
Britain  threatens  you  to  your  face.  There  is  no 
shrinking  there.  No  man  in  England  draws  a pic- 
ture of  the  feebleness  of  the  English  navy.  No  man 
proclaims  her  unwillingness  to  fight  for  anything; 
nor  would  any  body  here,  perhaps,  if  the  question 
regarded  poor,  misused,  decrepit  Mexico. 

I ask,  now,  a question,  and  1 now  put  it  horne  to 
the  heart  of  each  senator  on  this  floor,  and  I demand 
an  answer  when  they  undertake  to  reply  to  my  ar- 
guments, whether  if  the  question  referred  to  Mexico, 
is  there  a man  who  would  hesitate  to  vote  for  the 
notice?  Would  we  not  have  had  possession  ol  the 
country  fifteen  years  ago?  Ay,  and  more  than  that; 
would  either  of  the  conventions  have  been  form- 
ed? No,  sir;  you  know  they  would  not-  And 
where  is  the  difference?  The  difference  lies  in  the 
constant  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  instil  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  a 'dread  of  Eng- 
land. and  a distrust  of  the  power  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. 

As  far  as  1 can,  sir,  1 shall  proceed  to  stale  a few 
general  facts  and  principles,  in  order  to  dispel  the 
cloud  which  hangs  upon  the  public  mind,  because  of 
its  ruinous  consequences  in  the  negotiations  of  this 
government.  And,  first,  will  I say  that  England  will 
not  fight,  because  she  dare  not  fight  with  this  coun- 
try single-handed  about  Oregon.  When  I say  she 
dare  not  fight,  1 do  not  mean  that  she  has  not  cour- 
age to  fight:  to  charge  England  with  the  want  of 
courage  would  be  extravagant  folly.  1 mean  that 
she  has  too  much  penetration  not  clearly  to  discern 
the  event  of  such  a struggle,  to  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  desiro  to  fight  the  United  States  single-handed; 


lhat  is  what  I mean:  that  she  dare  not,  in  reference 
to  ihe  safety  of  her  own  interests,  not  that  she  dare 
not  for  the  want  of  courage. 

Now,  I said  yesterday,  and  I say  to-day,  that  Eng- 
land is  sensible  of  her  own  rights,  and  she  know* 
also  her  ability.  She  knows  very  well  the  conse- 
quences of  her  political  acts.  When  a question  of 
peace  or  war  is  put  to  England,  she  does  what  you 
do  nol;  she  looks  it  in  the  face.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  is  not  material  with  her.  But  she  takes  es- 
pecial care  to  examine  as  to  the  consequences  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  struggle.  If  she  sees  she  is  likely 
to  be  a loser  in  the  contest,  she  will  find  some  way 
of  keeping  out  of  it;  for,  sir,  powerful  as  she  is,  am- 
bitious as  she  is,  there  are  dangers  which  she  dare 
not  face;  there  are  dangers  which  the  highest  cour- 
age dare  not  face;  there  are  dangers  that  threaten  in- 
evitable destruction,  and  which  may,  nevertheless,  be 
honorably  and  certainly  avoided.  These  are  the  dan- 
gers from  which  she  shrinks. 

The  first  of  Romans,  and  the  bravest,  allowed 
pilots  to  return  to  shore  when  the  sea  was  unusally 
tempestuous.  So  with  England;  when  she  looks 
at  the  consequences,  and  finds  them  threatening  dis- 
aster, she  will  direct  her  pilot  to  return  to  shore, 
notwithstanding  all  her  boasts.  Now,  sir,  let  us  see 
who  is  to  lose  by  the  struggle?  And,  first,  what  have 
we  to  lose?  No  colonics,  1 presume.  Ours  is  a con- 
tiguous soil.  The  only  point  of  our  country  so-re- 
mote  as  not  to  admit  of  easy  defence  is  Oregon. — 
The  rest  is  in  one  collective  body.  What  has  Eng- 
land to  lose  in  the  way  of  colonies?  Does  not  Eng- 
land know  that  if  she  had  possession  of  Oregon  to- 
morrow, with  the  populalio  i which  are  at  present 
upon  its  soil,  and  which  are  likely  to  go,  that  she 
could  not  retain  possession  of  lhat  population  for 
twenty  five  years? — in  which  time  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  will 
reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  She  knows  that  fact. 
She  knows  full  well  that  our  population  doubles  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  we  have  now  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people.  She  knows  that  she  could  not  Pe- 
tain  Oregon;  and  she  knows,  further,  that  if  she  were 
to  involve  us  in  a war  with  her,  that  war  would  not 
be  carried  on,  as  I have  heard  it  argued  on  one  occa- 
sion on  this  floor,  in  Oregon.  It  would  not  be  a war 
upon  the  soil  of  Oregon. 

The  first  point  which  the  United  Stales  would  ne- 
cessarily attempt  to  achieve  would  be  to  dislodge 
her  from  this  continent  altogether.  She  would  in- 
evitably lose  her  North  American  possessions.  This 
she  knows;  and,  knowing  this,  she  will  count  it 
among  the  costs  of  a conflict  with  us.  She  will,  not- 
withstanding the  immensity  of  her  navy,  suffer  more 
in  a commercial  point  of  view  than  we  would,  be- 
cause her  commerce  depends  for  its  success  on  her 
colonial  possessions,  which  are  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  divided  into  seventy-one,  nay,  1 believe, 
seventy-four  separate  and  distinct  colonies;  some  of 
them  so  small  as  scarcely  to  have  any  distinct  loca- 
tion assigned  them  in  any  geographical  work;  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  in  some  cases,  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  by  water. 

And  now  let  us  examine,  for  a moment,  the  power 
of  this  empire,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so 
much.  Those  parts  of  her  empire  called  her  colo- 
nies contain  a population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  human  beings.  I speak  of  her  colonies, 
and  countries  dependent  on  her  politically;  and  in 
this  immense  mass  of  human  beings,  there  are  but 
two  millions  of  the  white  European  race,  and  one 
and  a half  millions  of  them  are  in  the  Canadas; 
whilst  a population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
millions  existing  in  her  colonies  out  of  North  Ame- 
rica, ha«:,  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  only  six  hun- 
dred thousand  Europeans,  including  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  Germans,  and  French,  and  others  of  the 
European  race.  There  are  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  millions  existing  in  the  British  empire, 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  six  hun- 
dred thousand  white  Europeans  keep  that  entire  mass 
in  subjection!  The  consequence  is,  that  the  slight- 
est accident  or  misfortune  that  befalls  her  will  pro- 
duce a universal  uprising  of  this  mighty  mass,  con- 
sisting of  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  human  race. 
I had  occasion  to  state  something  like  this  before  in 
the  senate,  and  I recollect  the  perfect  surprise  that 
was  manifested  when  it  was  found  how  feeble 
England  actually  is,  when  we  examine  the  burdens 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  all  theee  co 
lonies. 

In  regard  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  about 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  there  has  been  a 
constant  effort  to  terrify  this  country,  by  exhibiting 
the  British  navy  as  so  great  that  England  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  declare  war,  and  she  mightsacb  every 
city  and  destroy  the  merchandise  of  any  nation;  and 
especially  that  it  would  scarcely  cost  her  an  effort 
to  destroy  this  nation  and  its  institutions.  Now,  all 
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pov.er  is  relative:  her  power  in  combat  depends  on 
the  amount  of  disposable  force  which  she  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  an  enemy,  and  not  on  the  amount  of 
positive  force  which  she  possesses.  She  has  seventy- 
four  colonies  to  defend  against  the  commercial  ri- 
valry and  the  jealousies  of  the  world — against  the 
irritated  spirits  of  cne  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
millions  of  oppressed  human  beings.  She  has  her 
colonies  to  defend  with  her  navy.  She  cannot,  there- 
fore, concentrate  that  navy  in  the  harbor  of  art  ene- 
my, nor  enter  with  it.  a river  in  Virginia,  on  our  At- 
lantic coast,  to  destroy  our  pigs! 

Now  let  me  advert  to  one  extraordinary  fact. — 
Her  navy,  in  proportion  to  the  balance  of  the  navy 
of  the  world,  was  greater  in  1802  and  1803  than  it  is 
now'.  Well,  sir,  what  happened?  She  considered  her 
strength  as  consisting  in  a line  of  water  twenty-foi  r 
miles  wide.  Gentlemen  now  do  not  seem  to  consider 
that  a line  of  water  three  thousand  miles  wide  affords 
U3  any  protection.  Her  strength  against  a continen- 
tal invasion  was  to  be  found  in  a line  of  water 
twenty-four  miles  wide.  Well,  sir;  a great  man  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  insurgent  mass  of  the  French  nation.  You  know 
his  history.  Among  the  things  that  he  did  was  to 
take  it  as  a fixed  axiom  of  his  whole  policy  to  cur- 
tail the  colossal  monopoly  and  ascendency  of  Great 
Britain.  It  would  be  doing  others  injustice,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  lie  originated  that  policy.  It  was 
the  same  in  substance  that  was  embraced  in  the 
Berlin  edict  which  passed  before  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte. Alter  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  to  surrender  the  Island  of 
Malta,  that  great  man  to  whom  I have  referred  un- 
dertook to  cut  all  difficulty  short,  and  to  bring  to  a 
speedy  issue  the  question  of  England’s  supremacy, 
by  passing  over  that  line  of  twenty  four  miles  of 
water — that  line  which  had  protected  England  so 
long,  whilst  three  thousand  miles  do  r.ot  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  protect  us.  Napoleon,  then  consul, 
was  as  powerful  as  ever;  perhaps  more  so.  The  de- 
velopment of  his  great  civil  powers  had  just  been 
made,  and  had  proved  him  to  tie  as  great  in  the  man 
agement  of  civil  affairs  as  in  directing  armies.  He 
directed  his  energies  to  fitting  out  an  expedition  to 
cross  that  line  of  water.  England  was  terror-stricken 
at  the  prospect  of  his  success.  She  was  terror- 
stricken!  Dock-yards  were  carved  out  of  the  solid 
earth;  harbors  were  formed;  two  thousand  vessels 
were  put  afloat;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  were  on  the  very  eve  of  embarkation.  England 
was  so  frightened  that  she  called  back  her  old  war 
minister  Pitt,  who  called  upon  parliament  for  a vote 
of  twenty-five  millions  for  secret  service  money, 
with  which  a combination  was  formed  against: 
France,  making  the  continent  the  theatre  of  the 
war.  Now,  what  do  1 state  all  this  lor?  I will  tell ! 
you.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  1 have  stated, 
that  the  navy  of  England  is  a very  small  means  of 
defence  when  she  is  threatened  with  a serious  attack 
from  another  nation.  Notwithstanding  that  Eng- 
land was  thus  put  to  the  greatest  possible  tension  of 
every  muscle;  notwithstanding  she  called  bark  her 
war  minister,  and  put  unlimited  power  in  his  hands; 
notwithstanding  she  called  her  sons  to  muster  from 
their  farms  and  workshops  to  form  an  army;  not- 
withstanding the  exertion  of  every  faculty  by  sea 
and  land  to  meet  the  invasion,  she  could  not  collect 
so  great  a naval  force  in  the  channel  as  Bonaparte 
actually  collected.  She  could  not  d > it;  and  Pitt  wr» 
called  back  to  meet  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  de- 
termination of  Bonaparte,  who  had  got  a force  para- 
mount to  any  she  could  bring  when  the  salvation  ol 
htr  empire  depended  upon  it.  • 

There  was  at  that  time  no  universal  war  to  draw 
her  otf-  No,  sir;  her  navy  was  scattered  round  the 
world,  engaged  in  the  protection  of  her  colonies  in 
every  sea,  against  the  ambition  of  every  monarch, 
against  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  all  governments, 
and  of  all  commercial  nations  in  the  world.  She 
had  to  keep  her  navy  distributed;  she  could  not  bring 
it  together.  Yet,  sir,  we  are  taught  to  believe  ttiat 
if  we  do  not  surrender  Oregon,  if  we  do  not  throw 
it  down  and  run,  as  though  detected  in  carrying  off 
something  that  does  not  belong  to  us,  Great  Britain 
will  stretch  a line  of  frigates  from  the  Capes  of 
Florida  to  St.  John’s,  that  our  merchants  will  lose 
all  their  property,  and  that  our  hardy  sailors  will, 
every  one  of  them,  be  murdered.  No  such  thing. — 
Let  tier  declare  war  to-morrow,  we  can  put  more 
naval  force  afloat  than  she  can  semi  to  meet  it. — 
Naval  force  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  ves- 
sels of  war  possessed  by  a country,  but  in  the  com- 
mercial marine,  and  in  the  capacity  with  which  our 
fleets  are  managed,  and  in  the  services  of  privateers; 
they  can  go  where  a seventy-four  cannot  follow. — 

■j  here  lies  our  strength.  Who,  then,  will  he  most 
wounded  by  the  operation?  To  say  nothing  about 
the  loss  of  property  which  must  be  unavoidable;  1 
will  undertake  to  say— and  I say  it  with  a proud 


I heart  as  an  American — that  the  united  navies  of  the 
earth  cannot  bring  naval  force  enough  to  our  shores 
to  subjugate  this  country.  The  armed  navies  of  the 
world  cannot  do  it.  Anri  if  you  look  at  the  difficul- 
ty which  Napoleon  encountered  in  attempting  to  pass 
over  twenty-four  miles  of  water,  you  may  imagine 
the  difficulty  which  Great  Britain  would  encuunter 
in  crossing  three  thousand  miles  of  water  to  meet 
the  fiercest  people  upon  the  banks  that  God  ever 
made. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this 
subject  which  l have  heard  a great  many  harp  upon 
most  luminously.  ! have  heard  long  speeches  made 
upon  it  in  my  day  and  generation — 1 jo  not  say  whe- 
ther here  or  elsewhere — that  the  navy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  been  immensely  augmented.  This  state- 
ment I deny.  1 say  it  has  been  curtailed  of  more 
than  two-third- its  amount;  and  1 will  give  Ihe  rea- 
son why  I say  so.  Now,  a line  of  twenty  four  miles, 
which  rendered  England  so  strong  against  the  conti- 
nent. may  he  overcome.  She,  then,  is  continental 
as  far  as  regards  war;  and  if  we  go  back  to  the  time 
when  that  invasion  was  contemplated,  we  find  that 
they  were  obliged  to  calculate  the  precise  time  of 
the  tide’s  return  in  order  to  enable  the  fleet  to  cross 
with  safety.  This  need  not  now  be  done.  Steam- 
ers will  pass  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide.  But  such 
were  the  difficulties  then  that  the  return  of  the 
tide  and  the  prevalence  of  a contrary  wind  would 
have  been  a serious  if  not  falal  impediment  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  a descent  upon  the 
English  coast. 

But  if,  sir,  when  the  genius  of  America  present- 
ed to  the  world  that  principle  which  will  over- 
come wind  and  tide;  if  that  great  capacity  which 
Napoleon  possessed  had  not  been  absorbed  by  other 
views;  if  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  proposals 
of  Fulton,  he  might  have  crossed  the  channel  and 
broken  England  down.  But  it  was  left  for  future 
years  to  adopt  this  great  invention,  which  might 
then  have  heen  successfully  employed  by  the  great 
enemy  of  England,  who,  in  the  consequence  of  not 
making  the  application  of  the  principle,  was  driven 
to  a continental  war.  I have  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance to  show  that,  when  the  force  of  England 
was  greater  than  it  is  now,  she  could  not  collect  in 
the  channel  a sufficient  navy  to  repulse  the  expected 
atlack  of  a neighboring  nation,  and  had  to  use  means 
to  draw  off  Bonaparte  into  a continental  war.  Now. 
the  application  of  steam  makes  her  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  of  war,  continental,  and  subjects  her  to 
invasion,  reducing  the  channel  to  an  invisible  line  for 
all  the  purposes  of  war.  and  exposes  her  for  all  time 
to  come  to  a continental  invasion. 

Again,  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter;  the 
great  obstruction  which  all  nations  have  found  is  not 
in  the  want  of  timber,  iron,  hemp,  or  money,  but  in 
the  want  of  seamen  to  man  their  ships.  Soldiers 
may  be  made  in  six  or  nine  m inths’  training,  sailors 
can  only  be  made  by  half  a lifetime  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice. It  was  this  difficulty  which  ended  so  disas- 
trously for  the  French  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  half 
the  crews  of  the  French  ships  were  fishermen,  who 
knew  nothing  about  their  duties,  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish were  thoroughly  trained.  The  French  could 
not  procure  sea  men.  Why?  Bonaparte  had  at  his 
command  a sufficiency  of  money;  even  after  his  re- 
turn from  Elba  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
half  a million  of  dollars.  After  the  campaign  of 
18T3-T4  he  had  abundance  of  money;  he  could  have 
built  one  thousand  ships  of  the  line;  but  seamen 
wegp  necessary;  that  was  an  essential  portion  of  an 
armament  which  money  could  not  create.  Although 
Great  Britain  had  well  trained  seamen,  and  had  ta- 
ken the  liberty  of  seizing  upon  those  of  other  na 
lions,  leaving  but  lew  Danes  and  other  northern  sea- 
men unimpressed,  yet  she  herself  was  so  put  to  ex- 
tremities for  seamen  that,  though  she  had  more  than 
all  the  balance  of  the  world,  she  was  obliged  to  im- 
press our  seamen  to  maintain  her  naval  ascendency. 
But  Ihe  application  of  steam  dispenses  with  this  ne- 
cessity, and  makes  superiority  depend  not  on  the  nu- 
merical force  of  seamen,  but  upon  the  capital  which 
a country  can  employ;  so  that  any  nation  that  can 
build  steamers  may  dispense  with  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  sailors,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  one-half  the  force,  which  was  formerly: 
indispensable,  is  done  away.  The  introduction  ofl 
steam,  then,  cuts  off  just  half  the  superiority  which  ! 
England  formerly  possessed  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

J assert,  then,  that  England  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  I 
as  gentlemen  would  fain  have  us  believe.  First,  be-  j 
cause  she  is  assailable;  because  she  is  within  tile  J 
reach  ol  continental  ambition,  arid  must  retain  her  j 
navy  at  home  to  guard  her  vri  coasts.  She  is  mu-  ; 
terially  weakened,  instead  of  being  rendered  strong  j 
er,  by  this  change  in  the  form  of  n,  ritimo  warfare.  1 
Secondly;  Irom  the  reduction  it  lias  caused  in  the1 
number  of  seamen  necessary  to  navigate  vessels  ‘ 


of  war.  The  relative  strength  of  nations  now 
turns  on  their  relative  means  for  war  internally  con- 
sidered. 

But  there  are  other  tests  of  combative  power  of  a 
nation.  The  records  of  history  prove  that  every 
commercial  empire  that  ever  existed  has  crumbled 
to  ruin;  and  England  being  more  strictly  commercial 
than  any,  is  most  liable  to  the  same  fate.  They  have 
perished  because  their  power  was  found  'd  on  their 
; colonial  system,  as  that,  of  ancient  Carthage  was, 
and  their  ruin  must  follow  on  the  loss  of  their  colo- 
nies. Look  at  the  history  of  Carthage,  the  great 
rival  of  Rome,  for  so  long  a period  of  lime;  that 
j great  and  formidable  power,  who  was  able  to  main- 
| lain  her  power  for  sixteen  years  within  the  bounds 
[ of  Italy  itself,  and  whose  armies  reached  within 
| three  and  a half  miles  of  the  gates  of  that  haughty 
j capital,  which  had  for  centuries  spoken  law  to  the 
j social  universe;  ye!  the  power  of  Carthage  cruin- 
j bled  into  utter  ruin  because  she  lost  her  colonial 
possessions.  As  soon  as  Roms  launched  her  boats  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  sent  her  fleet  to  Sicily,  she 
drove  the  Carlhagemans  out  of  that  island  and  out 
of  Spain;  and  immediately  the  Carthagenian  credit 
failed.  She  could  no  longer  pay  her  army  of  mer- 
cenaries. and  thus  became  a prey  to  intern. il  war=, 
till  at  length  the  Romans  came  and  razed  the  city 
to  its  foundation.  And  how  has  it  been  with  Spain 
and  with  Holland?  Tne  loss  of  their  colonies  has 
proved  the  utter  loss  of  their  political  importance. 
The  fleet  of  one  of  these  great  commercial  powers 
passed  up  the  British  channel  with  a bioom  at  the 
mast  head  of  the  admiral’s  vessel  professedly  to 
sweep  the  seas  of  ail  that  were  her  enemies;  and 
yet  what  is  she  now?  Parcelled  out  by  the  mon- 
archy whu  control  the  destinies  of  Europe,  just  as  a 
man  among  us  parcels  out  landed  estate  among  his 
sons.  And  what  is  Spain?  Tnat  magnificent  and 
noble  povVer,  whose  possessions  once  stretched  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  North  Pole,  and  who  had  coloniz- 
ed a great  part  of  this  continent,  so  far  os  it  could 
be  colonized?  Sbe  like  Carthage,  lost  li er  colonies, 
and  instantly  sunk  into  the  feeblest  and  inosL  pitiable 
of  all  those  powers  of  Europe  that  once  enjoyed  a 
great  name. 

I speak  of  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  tlm  commercial  empire,  which  is  to  outrage  us, 
and  lake  our  territory  by  the  mere  terror  of  her 
name,  is  the  weakest  of  all  those  powers  of  E nope 
who  constitute  the  "holy  alliance.”  1 -ay  that  either 
one  of  tli«  allied  powers  is  stronger  tiiau  Great  Bi  i- 
tain,  because  they  can  bear  reverses  ant  di-asters 
better  than  she  can.  She  is  strong,  so  long  as  she 
continues  victorious;  but  if  she  should  he  beaten  in 
any  great  contest,  her  credit  will  be  crushed,  and 
she  will  he  ruined  hy  the  despair  and  the  starvation 
of  her  own  subjects. 

There  are  at  this  time  in  die  world  two  great  govern" 
inents  who  seem  destined  to  exert  a controlling  influence 
on  the  fortunes  ol  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  they  are 
both  of  them  peculiarly  siluaied,  as  well  geographically 
as  in  relation  to  the  poliiieul  condition  of  human  society. 
Tlie  one  of  them  is  Russia,  a vast  empire  as  it  regards 
territory,  ex’ending  as  her  empire  does  over  a portion  of 
three* continents;  vast  no  less  in  regard  io  i:s  internal  re- 
sources; and  vast  as  to  her  efficiency  tin  fighting  men,  in 
which  respect  she  surpasses  every  other  nation  in  ihe 
universe.  VVilhin  the  last  fifty  years  Russia  has  acquired 
more  territory  than  all  ihe  nations  of  Europe  put  together. 
She  has  extended  her  frontier  lines  imo  ihe  venerated 
kingdoms  ol  Asia,  and  brought  them  far  a:  the  same 
time  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  having  at  length  brought 
them  up  to  the  boundaries  of  the  old  German  empire. 
She  isjdestined  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  condition  of  i hia 
world  such  as  no  man  can  calculate.  Ru-sia  is  thus 
great,  not  because  she  possesses  die  means  of  combat, 
but  became  she  is  internally  safe  against  invasion,  being 
guarantied  against  that  danger  by  her  everlasting  snows, 
which  have  twice  proved  successful  in  securing  her,  first 
against  one  of  ilia  inosi  desperate  as-ailants  i hat  ever  at- 
tacked a kingdom,  and  more  recently  against  the  last 
and  mightiest  effort  ol  the  greatest  man  of  modern  times. 
She  may  have  terrors  for  ihe  piwers  of  Europe;  she  may 
have  the  means,  if  she  shall  possess  the  disposition,  of 
extending  her  own  aristocratic  and  despotic  sys'em  of 
government  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Whether  she  will 
ever  do  so  is  not  fir  me  to  say;  hut  I acknowledge  that 
she  is  great  by  the  powers  ot  numbers,  great  hy  extent 
of  territory,  and  great  in  her  security  from  all  successful 
invasion. 

The  other  great  power  of  which  f speak  is  situated  ofi 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  glob  •;  she  is  the  great  democra- 
cy of  ihe  North — die  object  of  European  watchfulness, 
jealousy,  and  dread. 

Our  strength  lies  in  able  effective  men;  in  a fresh > fer- 
tile, extensive,  varied,  and  nutritious  territory;  in  the 
stern  and  resolved  beans  of  our  people;  in  the  unassaila- 
bility  of  our  position  against  the  attacks  of  all  the  world. 
We  have  no  neighbor  that  can  create  ns  an  hour’s  unea- 
siness; we  have  twenty  millions  of  free  people,  handed 
together  hy  a government  which  th-y  have  themselves 
created,  and  which  does  hut  express  ihe  united  will  of 
these  united  millions.  We  have  an  ocean  barrier  of  three 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  no  contiguous  neighbors  to 
endanger  our  safety — none. 
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Greai  Britain,  with  a million  and  a half  of  subjects  on 
this  comment;  with  an  organized  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany; with  senlemenis  aUne  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
ami  others  on  the  northeastern  part  of  the  continent, 
cannot,  if  she  should  jtive  up  the  protection  of  the  whole 
continental  system,  and  concentrate  her  entire  navy  at 
the  month  ot  the  Thames,  and  freight  it  with  her  armed 
battalions,  all  trained,  f'uyiished,  ami  equipped  for  war, 
cannot  send  enough  troops  to  these  shores  to  employ  the 
democracy  of  this  Union  for  one  year.  When  l speak 
of  the  democracy,  I do  not  mean  tite  particular  political 
party  sometimes  known  by  that  name.  I mean  by  the 
democracy,  the  great  American  family,  because  experi- 
ence convinces  me,  because  my  knowledge  of  individuals 
enables  me,  and  bee  ltise  trum  commands  me  to  say, 
tint  (here  are,  nu'  of  that  parlv.  great  numbers  of  A- 
mer  cans  who.  when  a crisis  shall  come,  will  demonstrate 
to  the  conviction  ot  all,  and  especially  of  our  enemies, 
that  they  have  an  American  heart,  and  are  all  posses;ed 
of  and  animated  by  a true  American  spirit.  I say,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  though  she  should  put 
forth  her  utmost  c ITtis,  to  invade  this  country  by  arty 
military  force  whbh  would  employ  the  armed  people  of 
this  laud  fra  sititle  campaign.  Sir,  there  is  a great  dif 
fen  nee  betwei  n an  army  and  an  armed  nation,  as  was 
p ,we  fully  lllus'iait  d in  the  case  of  France  in  1793,  when 
tlie  whole  French  nation  rushed  to  the  frontiers.  I refer 
to  these  exampbs  because  I think  they  are  in  point, 
when  we  are  contemplating  such  an  invasion  as  we  are 
likely  to  have  attempted  here.  The  American  people  are 
not  loss  united  or  less  patriotic  now  than  were  the  French 
in  the  days  of  ti  e r revolution.  The  Duke  ot  Bruns 
w ick  issued  a manifesto  at  lie  opening  of  that  revolution, 
whi'h  was  the  edict  of  the  Cab. nets  of  Ber  iti  and  of 
Vienna  against  the  principles  ot  that  revolution.  More  i 
than  hail  a niilli  n of  men,  when  they  heard  that  lan- 
guage, rushed  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  to  meet 
their  invaders;  and  France,  without  a government,  other 
than  a mere  standing  committee,  and  with  more  than 
half  the  provinces  in  open  opposition;  with  half  the  na- 
tion dissatisfied  and  malcontent,  and  actually  marching 
on  Part3,  saw  halt  a million  of  foreigners  marching  on 
Paris  too.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  what  site  heard 
and  saw?  Her  internal  discords  were  in  a moment  sti- 
fled; the  enure  French  nation  armed  for  itsdefence,  and 
presented  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  the  spectacle  of 
an  armed  nat  on;  and,  thus  prepared  only  by  her  bay- 
onets and  ttie  resolved  hearts  of  her  people,  she  beat  back 
nt  re  than  a hundred  thousand  invaders,  and  the  next 
year  follow  d them  home,  sir:  ay,  followed  'hem  home. 

It  is  material  here  to  examine  another  proposition 
which  has  been  much  mooted,  I do  not  say  so  much 
within  the  hails  of  congress  as  without  them,  and 
always  tojour  advantage:  that  is,  the  internal  energy 
of  our  republican  system  of  government;  and  that  is 
the  very  thing  to  be  tested  by  the  passage  or  rejec- 
tion of  this  resolution.  British  writers  and  British 
papers  and  pamphleteers,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  representing  a free 
government  as  a fierce,  tempestuous,  unmanageable 
kind  of  thing,  in  winch  the  people  are  ignorant,  pas- 
sionate, violent,  fervid,  and  destructive  to  all  subor- 
dination and  government  of  all  kind.  'Phis  has  been 
the  allegation.  It  has  been  repeated  by  hireling 
pamphleteers  throughout  this  nation  as  a good  rea- 
son why  vve  must  hold  a bridle  over  the  people — 
that  vve  must  watch  them,  must  not  trust  them  too 
far,  but  keep  the  ballot-box  under  strong  control. 

Well,  sir,  let  us  compare  this  feature  in  our  go- 
vernment with  the  same  characteristic  as  manifest- 
ed by  the  government  of  England,  i wifi  examine 
the  elements  of  internal  strength  in  that  govern- 
_ meitt  as  it  respects  the  regularity  of  action  in  a mo- 1 
narchy,  and  see  how  they  will  compare  with  the  I 
energy  and  steadiness  as  existing  in  a democracy. — , 
And  it  will  not  do  for  gentlemen  to  a>k  what  has  all , 
this  to  do  with  the  question?  What  has  all  this  to  do  | 
with  Oregon?  it  is  Ultimately  connected  with  it. — j 
It  is  the  very  question  itself.  It  is  a question  of  re- 1 
ialive  strength — a question  of  nerve,  because  on  this 
very  ground  of  out  own  comparative  weakness  vve 
are  called  on  to  abandon  our  right  to  our  own  terri- 
tory through  feat;  ay,  sir,  through  leal!  1 v/il!  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  that  fear. 

On  litis  matter  of  relative  strength  and  stability 
of  the  two  systems,  I will  measure  by  the  book  with 
Great  Britain. 

And,  first,  to  onr  officers  of  government.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  elect  their  chief  rnagis 
Irate  every  four  years,  so  that  once,  in  every  four  ] 
years  the  people  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
will  manifest.  Under  this  provision  of  our  consti- 
tution vvltal  has  been  the  fact?  How  has  this  turbu- 
lence, unsteadiness,  and  fickleness  of  will,  which  are 
said  to  mark  every  free  'government,  been  manifest- 
ed by  Lite  people  ot  these  stated  Our  government 
has  existed  from  1789  to  1814,  (ifty-six  years.  In 
that  course  of  time  we  have  had  nine  presidents; 
and  what  has  been  the  aggrega  e duration  of  their 
continuance  in  power?  Six  years,  two  months,  and 
seventeen  days.  The  average  lime  of  office  of  men 
elected  by  the -whole  unstabled,  unbridled  democra- 
cy has  been  six  years,  two  months,  and  seventeen 
days,  while  they  possessed  the  constitutional  power 
to  turn  them  out  every  four  years. 


England  has  a chief  magistrate,  not  elected  by  the 
people,  but  appointed  by  the  crown,  (for  1 count  the 
crawn  as  nothing;  it  is  not  responsible  to  at  y one, 
and  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  administering  the 
government  Ilian  merely  to  appoint  the  prime  min- 
ister,) though  of  late  years  Ihe  public  will  has  to 
some  extent  been  let  in,  so  as  to  exert  an  increasing 
and  preponderating  influence  in  the  government. — 
Let  us,  then,  look  back  on  the  strange  but  instruc- 
tive page  of  English  history.  Remember,  I am 
speaking  about  stability  in  the  public  councils  as 
eonstiiiiling  one  of  the  elements  in  estimating  the 
power  of  a nation.  She  has  had  prime  ministers  at 
the  head  of  her  affairs  from  1754  to  1835 — eighty 
one  years.  In  that  space  of  time  England  has  had 
twenty  four  prime  ministers;  and  what  has  been  the 
average  period  of  their  continuance  in  office?  Three 
years,  four  months,  and  fourteen  days.  1 he  British 
minister  is  appointed  during  good  behavior — for  life, 
provided  he  satisfies  his  government.  And  yet,  in 
eighlv-one  years,  we  find  the  minister  holding  his 
post  only  three  yeais,  four  months,  and  fourteen  days 
— a little  more  than  half  the  duration  of  a presiden- 
tial term  in  the  United  Slates. 

1 will  take  two  other  pe'riods,  arid  trace  tile  same 
fact.  Commencing  from  the  union  ol  Ireland  in 
1789,  thirty-five  years  down  to  1824.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  imperial  parliament  down  to  the: 
year  1824,  England  had  fourteen  prime  ministers, 
and  the  average  duration  of  their  continuance  in 
office  has  been  two  years  and  six  months  to  a day. — 
During  that  same  period  of  time  vve  had  five  presi- 
dents,  averaging  seven  years  to  a day.  And  this  , 
while  her  ministers  are  appointed  lor  an  indefinite  | 
period,  while  ours  are  obliged  to  go  out  at  the  end  of, 
every  four  years. 

1 have  another  lest  to  produce  of  the  stability  of 
that  government,  which  is  shaking  her  trident  at  all 
mankind.  And  1 bring  forward  these  facts  that  I 
may  neutralize  and  break  up  that  false  impression 
of  terror  which  has  too  long  attached  itself  among 
us  to  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  I will  now  corne 
to  a parliamentary  lest.  The  British  parliament  is 
elected  for  seven  years,  and  its  members  hold  their 
places  for  seven  years,  unless  the  popular  voice, 
speaking  through  the  queen,  shall  demand  their  dis- 
mission before  that  time.  When  a British  ministry 
becomes  odious  to  the  nation,  the  people  clamor  for 
their  removal;  anti,  when  those  clamors  become  too 
loud  to  be  put  down,  the  queen  Itsieus  to  the  request 
of  her  subjects,  dismisses  her  parliament,  and  gives 
the  people  the  chance  to  elect  a new  one.  I will 
now  take  the  period  from  1891  to  1841;  that  is,  from 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  ami  the  creation  of  the 
imperial  parliament,  down  to  1811.  and  we  shall 
then  see  how  very  stable  the  British  councils  are; 
how  far  she  is  from  the  fickleness  of  a republic;  how 
steady  and  how  strong  site  is  at  home.  The  British 


that  tune  England  had  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
payment  f every  navy  in  Europe,  from  Archangel 
to  Cadiz,  except  of  course  the  French  and  a small 
part  of  the  Danish.  At  the  same  time  she  was  pay- 
ing the  troops  of  all  Europe  for  three  years.  She 
could  not  furnish  men  for  the  war.  but  she  could  and 
did  furnish  money  to  pay  them.  Her  guineas  brought 
Astatic  troops  all  the  way  from  the  Chinese  wall  to 
the  gales  of  Paris.  It  was  her  purse  which  gather- 
ed t»  e sons  of  the  Don  and  brought  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  She  furnished  the  pay  for 
more  than  a million  of  men  who  entered  France  in 
1813  and  1815.  During  this  time  she  had  a vast 
number  of  tax-payers,  ant!  her  average  taxation  per 
annum  was  but  sixty  four  millions  sterling.  When 
she  was  feeding  armed  Europe,  and  either  subsidiz- 
ing or  fighting  with  every  power  on  the  continent — 
for  she  commenced  fighting  with  all;  she  then  went 
to  fighting  against  all,  and  then  with  all  again;  and 
she  paid  every  soldier  that  was  on  foot  through  all 
Europe,  (excepting  those  which  were  paid  by 
France,)  yet  she  limited  her  taxes  to  sixty  four  mil- 
lions. Now,  every  man  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  war  having  ceased — she  having  not  only 
got  rid  of  the  continental  war  thirty  years  ago,  but 
j having  enjoyed  a money  making  war  with  China,  in 
j which  she  sold  her  plunder  to  great  advantage;  and 
having  ever  since  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  com- 
merce and  va-tly  increased  her  manufactures — that 
the  taxes  upon  her  people  would  have  been  reduced 
to  one  third  at  least,  but  what  is  the  fact? 

During  the  heal  of  the  continental  war  they  were 
sixty  four  millions,  and  at  this  day  they  are  fifty  two 
millions,  only  eleven  less  than  when  she  was  war- 
ring with  half  Europe  and  feeling  the  whole  of  it. 
Phis  fact  would  be  unaccountable  and  almost  incre- 
dible were  it  not  explained.  She  raised  money  by 
other  means  titan  taxation;  she  raised  it  by  borrow- 
ing, arid  that  fact  explains  why  her  taxation  is  so 
high  now,  as  well  as  why  it  was  comparatively  so 
low  then.  Site  borrowed  much  more  than  she  raised, 
and  the  interest  on  those  loans  has  now  to  be  paid — 
and  this  raises  her  taxation  from  about  twenty  mil- 
lions, which  one,  would  expect  it  to  be,  to  fifty  two 
millions,  which  it  actually  is.  She  has  got  clear  of 
the  black  legging,  but  has  the  worst  part  of  the 
French  revolution  in  her  treasury  and  in  her  poor 
houses.  She  has  the  interest  of  a hundred  arid  thirty 
eight  millions  to  pay.  She  cannot  avoid  paying  it, — 
she  must  pay;  she  cannot  repudiate;  she  cannot  com- 
mit the  immorality  of  saying — If  you  will  wait  til; 
after  my  affairs  become  more  prosperous,  and  I find 
my  finances  in  a good  condition,  I will  recay  you. — 
Sue  cannot  do  this.  She  cannot  say  this  to  her  cre- 
ditors, because,  if  she  repudiates,  she  must  do  two 
oilier  things.  She  must  drive  a million  and  a half  of 
her  inhabitants  into  a state  of  starvation  by  the  very 
act,  and  she  must  bankrupt  every  merchant  in  E:f- 


journalists  are  perpetually  talking  about  our  tur-  j land  by  the  mere  proposition,  much  more  by  carry- 
bulent  spirit — about  tile  fickleness  of  onr  councils — , ing  it  out.  She  cannot  do  it.  Her  debt  is  owing  cot 
about  our  foolhardy  recklessness,  and  the  impossibi- ‘ to  foreigners,  hut  to  more  thin  three  hundred  thou- 
lity  of  calculating  on  t lie  continuance  ol  any  thing  I sand  of  her  own  citizens,  and  some  of  them  the  poor- 
in  the  United  Stales.  Tnis  is  a favorite  theme,  con- 1 e<t  of  her  pec  pie.  The  family  connexions  and  other 
stautly  harped  upon  by  their  hired  political  writers . relationships  of  these  her  stockholders  will  extend  to 
and  by  some  of  tneir  great  men.  Let  us  row  do'  two  millions  more,  so  that  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
what  has  too  long  been  a-  strange  tiling  here;  let  u«J  half  of  her  subjects  depend  upon  the  annual  divi- 
look  a little  into  the  secrets  of  her  weakness,  and 
notour  own.  In  litis  period  of  forty  years  Great 
Britain  has  had  thirteen  parliaments,  elected  for  se- 
ven years  each;  anti’  yet  vvhat  has  been  the:;’  aver- 
age dural  ion?  Just,  three  years  one  month.  Ti.ey’cash,  she  has  only  to  put  these,  millionaires  fora 


den  Is. for  their  subsistence.  It  is  curious  to  read  the 
history  of  her  debt.  Many  persons  may  suppose 
limt  It  is  ail  owing  to  bankers — to  the  Rothschilds 
and  the  Barings — and  that  if  she  is  hard  pressed  for 


were  elected  to  stl  seven  year-,  and  they  sat  three 
Two  of  these  parliaments  were  turned  out  in  les- 
than  one  year,  six  of  them  were  turned  out  in  les- 
than  two  years,  and  not  one  reached  the  full  term  oi 
seven  years  for  which  they  were  all  chosen;  no,  not 
one:  while  the  average  term  of  the  whole  has  been  but 
three  years  and  one  month. 

1 cannot  compare  our  legislature  with  theirs,  be- 
cause one  branch  of  ours  ti  renewable  every  two 
years,  and  the  other  every  six.  If  they  could  be 
compared  together,  it  w mid  appear  that  ours  sit 
longer  than  theirs,  though  theirs  are  elected  to  sit 
seven  years. 


time  upon  -'Wort  allowance:  hut  it  is  not  so.  The 
B tritigs  and  the  Rothschilds  are  far  too  intelligent 
to  be  caught  with  English  securities  upon  their 
hands:  they  understand  matters  far  loo  well  for  that. 
They  first  make  their  traffic  with  the  ministers,  con- 
tracting with  them  to  buy  a certain  amount  of  ex- 
chequer bills— to  lay  by  them  tnink  you?  No;  to  re- 
tail out  at  a profit — just  as  one  of  our  merchants  im- 
ports a cargo  of  calicoes  and  retails  them  as  fast  as 
possible  to  country  merchants.  The  Rothschilds  do 
not  keep  these  bills  forty  eight  hours;  on  the  contra- 
ry,contracts  are  usually  made  by  them  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  stock  before  their  own  contracts  are  made 


Again.  • Let  its  look  at  one  other  ligament  of  the;  with  the  government  to  get  it 
i internal  strength  of  this  colossal  government,  which;  1 will  hare  read  to  the  senate  a slight  portion  of 
j >-hakcs  her  trident  in  our  face.  L-.l  us  sec  a little  . the  history  of  this  matter,  as  i find  it  in  a parliament- 
; the  actual  strength  of  this  haughty  power,  that  un-j  ary  report  made  in  1330.  [Mr.  A.  here  read  an  ex- 
i dortakes  to  get  our  territory  from  us  oy  an  appe  al  to  tract,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  entire  nun- 
terror.  1 aver  that  she  is  this  day  the  weakest  go  I bar  of  persons  receiving  money  from  the  stocks  was 
vern ment  in  the  world,  because  she  is  wholly  unauie  1 247,823  Of  these,  there  were  83,600  whose  amount 
to  endure  reverses  and  misfortunes.  And  this  posi-  i of  stock  was  so  small  that  their  annual  dividend  did 
tion  I will  now  demonstrate,  arid  I will  prove  it  from  not  exceed  five  pounds.  There  were  47,227  whose 
her  present  actual  financial  condition.  dividend  was  under  ten  pounds.  There  were  97,307 

After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  the  Amiens,  \ whose  dividend  fell  short  of  fifty  pounds,  and  so 
England  went  to  war  with  Fiance;  during  the  first  down.] 

part  of  that  period  she  was  at  war  with  all  Europe,  Y In  connexion  with  this  question  of  the  British  debt, 
Let  us  look,  then,  at  this  period  from  1803  to  1815:  there  is  another  and  a vital  question  which  I must 
that  is,  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  not  omit,  and  that  is  the,  products  of  her  labor.  We 
down  to  the  peace  of  Pans.  During  a great  part  of  export  from  the  United  States  on  an  average  to  the 
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amount  of  §100,000,000.  Now  look  at  the  differ- 
ence. In  1841,  Great  Britain  exported  of  manufac- 
tures and  produce,  Irish  as  well  as  English,  to  the 
amount  of  <£51,000,000,  while  her  taxes  the  very 
next  year  amounted  to  <£52,000,000.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears from  her  own  showing  that  the  taxes  of  the 
English  people  transcend  by  a million  sterling  the 
whole  export  of  British  capital  arid  labor.  Such  an- 
other instance  does  not  exist  in  the  history  of  man 
kind.  Thus  we  see  that  this  government,  the  weak- 
est at  home,  the  weakest  in  the  character  of  her  co- 
lonization, the  weakest  in  the  instability  of  her 
councils,  and  the  weakest  in  her  internal  resources, 
is  held  up  to  us  as  the  terror  of  the  world,  from 
which  we  poor  republicans  must  turn  and  run. 

Our  government  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  meet 
and  to  fulfil  her  destiny.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
break  away  from  the  public  mirid  that  long  delusion 
which  has  fastened  upon  it  the  terror  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. When  we  shall  have  dispelled  this  incubus 
from  the  national  councils,  (for  beyond  the  walls  of 
this  capitol  it  has  scarce  any  existence,  save  along 
the  sea-board  among  our  mercantile  capitalists)— 
when  we  shall  show  to  the  people  that  Great  Britain 
is  not  such  a tremendous  object  of  dread,  and  that 
sle  is  not  of  such  incorruptible  good  faith  but 
what  she  can  send  here  a minister  with  the  olive 
branch  in  his  hand  to  negotiate  and  settle  all  sub- 
jects of  dispute  and  difference  between  her  and  us, 
and  yet  give  him  in  his  pocket  instructions  to  settle 
one  point  and  keep  eleven  points  open,  we  shall  have 
gone  far  towards  the  security  of  our  own  rights,  and 
taken  the  most  effectual  step  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  In  order  to  keep  harmony  with  that  ancient 
and  haughty  nation,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  show 
her  that,  while  we  will  encroach  on  none,  we  are 
ourselves  not  to  be  encroached  upon.  All  I beg  ol 
honorable  senators  is,  not  to  laud  the  power  of  our 
enemy  and  depreciate  the  power  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Let  us  leach  our  people  to  knovv  their  rights 
and  to  respect  themselves.  Rely  upon  it  that  is  the 
best  course  to  preserve  peace  with  Great  Britain  on 
this  question. 

And  now  let  us  look  a little  at  ourselves. 

What  is  the  strength  of  this  government? — for  that 
is  the  true  question  in  this  matter.  I ask,  then,  in 
what  consists  the  power  of  a country?  I ansvver  that 
it  consists  first  in  the  character  of  its  government. — 
There  are  two  forms  of  government  among  men 
which  are  all  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil:  first,  that 
of  an  absolute  despotism,  when  the  people  are  auto 
matons,  moved  at  the  pleasure  of  their  rulers,  like 
that  of  Russia;  the  other  is  a representative  republic, 
where  the  people  are  the  sovereigns,  and  obey  from 
a principle  of  honor  and  from  the  impulses  of  patri- 
otism. These  two  forms  of  government  may  stand 
against  an  opposing  world.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  with 
ours.  Gentlemen  talk  to  us  very  learnedly  about 
the  nicely  balanced  power  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, where  the  aristocracy  is  a check  upon  the 
throne,  the  house  of  commons  a check  upon  the  ar- 
istocracy, and  the  Bank  of  England  a check  upon  the 
whole. 

I ask  gentlemen  to  look  around  the  world  and  see 
if,  in  the  history  of  all  its  governments,  there  is  an 
example  like  that  furnished  by  this  thing  called  the 
furious  democracy  of  America,— denominated  by 
some  kindly  speaking  gentleman  “the  rabble  rule?” 
This  federal  government  has  been  maintained  now 
for  half  a century,  and  the  blood  of  a single  man  has 
not  yet  been  shed  for  a political  offence.  Here  are 
twenty  millions  of  men,  and  not  one  has  yet  perpe- 
trated a wrong  upon  his  government  sufficiently 
great  to  endanger  his  life.  More  than  that.  We 
have  five  thousand  prisons  spread  over  our  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  not  one  man  has  been  found  in  one  of 
them  incarcerated  for  a political  offence.  If  there 
is  an  exception  to  this  statement,  it  is  in  a case  of 
local  differences,  where  one  individual  was  for  a 
short  time  detained  in  prison  for  what  is  maintained 
by  some  to  have  been  a political  offence;  but  such 
was  the  spirit  aroused  throughout  the  whole  country 
by  that  temporary  infliction,  that  the  very  men  whu 
imprisoned  him  voluntarily  opened  the  door  of  bis 
prison,  and  permitted,  invited,  even  coaxed  and  be- 
sought him  to  walk  out.  Here  is  a government — a 
tumultuous,  unstable,  unmanageable,  fierce  democ- 
racy. Your  laws  cover  an  orbit  a thousand  miles  in 
circumference,  extended  over  a people  some  of  them 
living  ten  miles  apart,  at  the  fountain  heads  of  your 
great  rivers,  enjoying  the  largest  and  the  best  ot  lib- 
erty. They  are  scattered  far  and  wide.  And  here 
comes  a single  man  on  horseback,  whom  you  send  to 
enter  into  the  most  distant  county  of  the  most  dis- 
tant state,  there  to  hold  a court;  and  he  holds  a 
court,  and  he  pronounces  judgment,  and  has  those 
judgments  executed  as  readily  and  promptly  there 
as  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  a musket,  with- 
out a sword,  without  even  a cudgel  to  enforce  the 
observance, 


And  why  is  all  this?  Because  your  law  is  admin- 
istered from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  in  the  court 
house  of  the  people; — because  the  people  who  obey 
that  law  have  participated  in  the  making  of  il ; — and 
because  they  see,  in  the  execution  of  that  law,  the 
fulfilment  of  their  own  will,  and  therefore  they  aid 
each  other  to  carry  it  into  execution.  That  is  the 
reason,  and  that  is  the  explanation.  And  I say, 
therefore,  that  in  any  contest  in  which  you  engage, 
you  have  all  the  elements  of  the  most  powerful  gov 
ernment  that  ever  existed  on  earth  to  start  upon. 

Then  you  have  twenty  millions  of  people,  arid  you 
can  call  a million  and  a half  to  jour  frontier  without 
one  mercenary  soldier  among  them  all;  a mass  of 
volunteers,  as  were  the  people  of  France  in  ’93,  who 
rushed  to  the  frontiers  and  drove  back  the  united 
force  of  all  Europe. 

Again,  you  are  without  one  particle  of  public  debt 
which  can  embarrass  you  for  an  hour;  and  von  bring 
these  elements  of  strength  into  contest  with  a gov- 
ernment  which  I pronounce  to  be  a pauper;  because 
she  lias  more  taxes  to  raise  than  all  the  surface  of 
her  territory  will  bring  in.  A pauper;  for  she  can- 
not pay  her  own  debts,  nor  the  interest  upon  her 
debt,  and  that  after  the  consumption  of  the  entire 
surplus  produce  of  the  kingdom,  after  feeding  her 
people,  and  not  feeding  all  of  them  very  well  either. 
Yes  sir,  and  the  taxes  paid  by  this  pauper  every  year 
come  within  a single  million  of  dollars  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  United  Slates.  And  this  is  the  gov- 
ernment we  are  to  tremble  at!  and  to  full  down  be 
fore,  or  to  run  away  from!  To  whom  we  must  surren- 
der our  territory  for  fear  perchance  she  might  make 
war  against  us.  1 say  we  ought  to  have  no  fears  of  her. 

But  here  it  is  due  to  truth  to  make  one  observa- 
lion.  The  American  people  never  felt  this  fear  as  a 
nation.  Sir,  they  do  not  fed  it  now.  The  people 
always  have  been  in  advance  of  their  own  political 
organs  on  a question  of  war,  and  they  always  will 
be.  The  people  of  these  United  States  are  no  more 
afraid  of  Great  Britain  than  they  are  of  some  old 
tottering  decaying  monster.  But  it  is  equally  due  to 
truth  to  say  that  our  public  councils  have  sometimes 
been  actuated  by  a great  deal  of  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that  fact.  The  two  houses  of  congress 
have  olten  shown  great  hesitation  in  their  course 
from  the  fear  of  consequences,  but  the  people,  who 
are  themselves  the  permanent  and  the  sovereign 
source  of  power,  have  not  the  same  consequences  to 
dread.  Being  sovereign,  they  have  no  power  over 
those  to  whom  they  are  responsible  but  the.  throne  of 
heaven.  Congress  arc  responsible,  and  that  fact  may 
perhaps  explain,  to  a certain  degree,  the  caution 
they  sometimes  exhibit. 

But  1 have  been  delighted  to  perceive  that  timid 
counsels  never  originate  with  the  people,  but  are 
confined  to  the  government.  Perhaps  this  may  be  a 
conservative  principle  in  our  system;  but  it  should 
never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  the  means  of 
communicating  a panic  to  the  public  mind.  We 
ought  not  to  proclaim  to  our  own  people  that  Great 
Britain  is  some  formidable  monster,  whose  opening 
and  threatening  jaws  are  ready  to  devour  them, 
while  we  stand  in  her  presence  as  a puny  infant,  and 
if  we  desired  our  safety  had  better  run  off.  Sir, 
this  is  a bad  thing;  it  ought  to  have  no  existence 
here.  No  government  will  ever  negotiate  success- 
fully which  begins  the  negotiation  by  declaring  its 
ovvr.  weakness,  and  apprizing  the  opposite  party  that 
it  would  not  like  to  fight  under  any  circumstances. 
But  for  the  indulgence  of  a spirit  like  this,  all  this 
Oregon  difficulty  would  have  been  settled  long  ago. 
But  Great  Britain  has  only  to  claim,  and,  when  she 
claims,  then,  to  avoid  a war,  wc  give  her  half.  I 
come  to  you  and  claim  half  of  your  farm;  you  say  it 
is  yours,  and  that  1 have  no  light  to  it.  Well,  this 
dispute  must  be  settled.  1 propose  a line.  You  say 
you  cannot  agree  to  it.  You  propose  another  line. 
I cannot  agree  to  that.  And  at  last  1 say  to  you,  Sir, 
divide  this  farm  or  we  fight.  And  you  say,  The 
farm  is  all  mine,  but  I do  not  choose  to  fight,  and 
therefore  I will  divide  it  with  you.  And  so,  without 
paying  a dollar  or  striking  a blow,  I very  snugly  get 
half  your  farm.  Just  so  Great  Britain  acted  in  one 
case,  and  just  so  she  would  act  in  this.  England 
claims  certain  principles;  but,  as  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  a principle  cannot  be  divided,  as  we 
cannot  run  a boundary  line  through  the  middle  of  an 
abstract  principle,  she  offers  no  compromise  on  that, 
but  insists  upon  the  whole.  She  claims  the  right  of 
impressment;  that  cannot  be  divided.  She  has  the 
right,  or  she  has  not,  and  therefore  she  says,  1 claim 
the  whole,  or  we  must  fight.  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
right  of  search;  but — when  she  comes  to  land — she 
.puts  down  her  foot  on  a certain  line,  and  she  says,  I 
am  for  peace,  but  you  must  yield  this,  or  we  tight; 
and  then  certain  gentlemen  come  to  us  and  say,  it  is 
true  she  has  no  right  to  it,  but  just  agree,  and  let  her 
take  it,  because,  if  you  do  not,  our  commerce  will 
be  interrupted. 


And  now  I will  tell  you  what  I believe  will  be  the 
result  of  this  controversy;  and,  in  expressing  this 
opinion,  1 speak  my  own  personal  sentiments,  with- 
out reference  to  the  opinion  entertained  in  any  quar- 
ter or  by  any  human  being.  Should  we  pass  this  no- 
tice, as  1 believe  we  shall,  Great  Bri.tain  will  do  this 
— She  will  go  to  work  with  France  and  Russia  and 
get  them  to  tender  their  mediation  before  the  twelve 
months  have  expired.  She  will  ask  Russia  because 
she  holds  contiguous  territory,  and  she  will  ask 
France  because  she  entertains  sympathies  between 
certain  cabinets  looking  to  guaranties  of  particular 
dynasties.  What  do  we  see  France  doing  now?  She 
has  gone  into  South  America  with  a combined  fleet 
of  French  and  English.  The  French  and  English 
flags,  hereditary  enemies,  floating  over  the  same  gun, 
united  against  the  same  people,  and  holding  the  same 
form  of  government  with  herself.  She  will  call  up- 
on France  to  tender  her  mediation  because  she  is  in- 
terested for  certain  dynasties,  and  she  will  call  upon 
Russia  because  she  is  a contiguous  landholder.  She 
will  then  offer  to  withdraw  her  claim  to  Oregon,  and 
propose  that  Oregon  shall  be  an  independent  govern- 
ment. She  will  do  that,  that  she  may  get  the  guar- 
anty of  such  independence,  to  be  secured  by  Russia, 
France,  and  herself.  And  if  she  succeeds  in  this, 
what  will  be  the  result?  She  will  have  secured  the 
right  of  colonizing  and  of  holding  the  balance  of 
power  in  this  new  world. 

Sir,  that  is  the  great  principle  that  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  whole  business.  It  is  not  the  strip  of 
land  called  Oregon;  it  is  not  for  that  she  cares. — 
What  has  she  now  proposed  in  her  last  extremity? — 
It  is  arbitration;  and  arbitration  is  within  one  jump 
of  mediation.  When  our  government  was  about  to 
annex  Texas,  England  came  in  to  mediate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Y'es  sir;  to  settle  political 
differences  on  this  continent  by  the  interposition  of  a 
European  power.  But  she  did  not  succeed.  And 
why?  Because  the  people  of  Texas  having  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  United  States,  could  not  think 
for  a moment  of  subjecting  themselves  to  any  gov- 
ernment under  heaven  but  a free  government  of  thejr 
own  choice.  The  whole  moral  of  that  interference 
had  no  more  real  reference  to  Texas  than  it  had  to 
land  in  the  moon.  But,  finding  a foreign  territory 
far  south  of  our  line,  possessed  by  a government  not 
in  the  capacity  to  retain  its  political  control,  she 
sought  to  establish  an  independent  government  there, 
as  a check  upon  us,  to  be  under  the  guaranty  of  the 
holy  alliance  of  Europe,  and  she  has  failed. 

’1  hat  will  be  the  end,  so  far  as  the  objects  of  Eng- 
land are  concerned;  and  finding  that  she  was  thwart- 
ed there  she  goes  west  to  get  possession  of  Oregon; 
claims  a right  to  the  whole  of  it  without  an  atom  of 
title,  and  we  must  yield  it  or  fight  for  it.  I say  again, 
she  will  not  fight  for  Oregon  single  handed.  If,  in- 
deed, she  can  drum  up  a coalition  in  Europe  against 
our  system  of  republican  government,  then  she  will 
very  certainly  go  to  war;  and  that  is  the  only  danger 
there  is  in  the  affair.  She  wants  Oregon  to  be  es- 
tablished us  an  independent  government;  that  is,  a 
government  independent  of  the  United  States,  but, 
by  its  inherent  weakness,  dependent  upon  those  who 
established  its  independence. 

On  that  point  I give  no  opinion  that  there  will  be 
no  war.  I leave  on  record  no  opinion  on  that  point. 
I state  what  I believe  to  be  the  cabinet  policy  of 
England.  Whether  she  will  be  able  to  drum  up  such 
a coalition  1 cannot  tell.  If  she  does,  we  have  got 
to  fight;  and,  if  we  once  begin  the  fight,  it  will  never 
end  while  she  has  got  a kingdom  to  stand  upon. 

And  now  a few  woids  on  our  title  to  Oregon,  and 
1 will  relieve  the  senate. 

I have  often  heard,  and  I have  read  in  early  poli- 
tical writers,  that  mountain  chains,  and  sometimes 
rivers  and  vast  deserts,  are  natural  causes  which 
have  separated  nations.  That  was  true  when  it  was 
written,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  Our  system  has  been 
devised  purposely  to  prevent  that  effect.  For  this 
end  we  allow  local  legislation  to  each  member  of 
the  confederacy,  but  general  legislation  extends  over 
the  whole.  Now  rivers  and  mountains,  instead  of 
separating,  constitute  the  very  ligament  that  binds 
Oregon  to  this  Union;  because  her  weakness  compels 
her  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  transmontane  stales 
of  the  north.  She  is  too  feeble  to  maintain  her  in- 
dependence at  a time  like  this,  when  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  are  prowling  about  the  world,  laying  their 
hands  upon  any  fat  place  of  its  surface;  and  their  na- 
tural affinities  will  unite  it  as  of  course  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

You  have  asserted  your  title  to  it  in  broad  and  un- 
equivocal language;  and  you  have  done  this  in  ail  the 
forms  in  which  it  could  be  done.  You  have  thus 
not  only  incurred  the  responsibility  to  the  world  to 
stand  by  your  declaration  or  to  flinch  from  it,  but 
also  to  protect  those  whom  you  have  induced  to  go 
there  and  occupy  the  territory.  Your  state  papers 
have  told  the  world  and  told  the  American  people 
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that  the  territory  is  ours.  Your  convention  guaran- 
tied their  right  to  occupy  it:  your  legislature  has  en- 
couraged them  to  go  there.  A bill  has  passed  either 
house  of  congress,  though  it  did  not  pass  both,  and 
therefore  did  not  become  a law,  providing  for  their 
protection  in  their  new  home.  It  was  so  understood 
by  the  people.  They  believe,  from  your  conduct, 
that  you  mean  to  protect  them.  There  they  are. — 
If  you  give  them  up,  you  cast  them  of  necessity  into 
the  mould  of  a monarchical  form  of  government. — 
You  force  them  into  it.  You  place  them  under  it. — 
You  expel  them  from  your  fellowship,  and  transfer 
them  like  so  many  catlle  to  Great  Britain. 

Gentlemen  need  not  say  that  they  might  have 
been  content  to  stay  at  home.  You  encouraged 
them  not  to  stay  at  home,  but  to  go  to  Oregon.  It 
was  proclaimed  by  the  ablest  men  in  this  body  that 
our  people  would  go  there,  and  that  this  would  give 
us  possession,  and  finally  secure  our  litle  to  the 
country.  They  have  gone;  some  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand of  them  are  there  already,  and  that  number 
will  be  doubled  before  two  years.  And  now,  after 
having  tempted  your  own  fellew  citizens  to  go  there, 
will  you  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  make  them  pass 
under  the  yoke  to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain?  Will 
you  force  them  out  from  the  orb  of  freedom,  and 
put  them  under  the  colonial  despotism  of  Great 
Britain?  You  must  either  do  this,  or  you  must  ex 
tend  your  laws  and  your  proteciion  over  them. 

Our  duty  in  the  case  is  as  plain  as  our  right.  Our 
duty  to  our  own  dignity;  our  duty  to  our  national 
character;  our  duty  to  our  citizens  who  have  gone  to 
the  west;  our  duty  to  ourselves — is  not  to  show  the 
smallest  sign  of  quailing  10  Great  Britain  before  the 
World.  If  you  do  not  show  a readiness  to  quail — if 
you  treat  her  as  she  treats  you — if,  when  she  talks 
about  power,  you  talk  about  power — when  she  talks 
about  whipping  you,  you  talk  about  whipping  her — 
if  you  do  that,  if  you  act  in  that  spirit,  you  are  in 
no  more  danger  of  war  than  the  unborn  infant  that 
sleeps  in  the  lap  of  the  past.  Why  should  you  ap- 
prehend any  danger?  Have  you  not  three  millions 
of  fighting  men?  Have  you  not  a country  of  ex- 
haustless fertility?  Have  you  not  a political  organi- 
zation the  strongest  in  the  world?  Have  you  not  a 
body  of  the  bravest  seamen  that  traverse  the  ocean, 
and  who  have  followed  the  whale  into  his  arctic  re- 
cesses and  chased  him  beneath  the  line? 

And  when  we  speak  of  all  this,  we  hear  the  cry 
from  day  to  day,  “Oh,  you  want  war — you  want 
war!”  Why  is  this,  unless  these  gentlemen  take  it 
for  granted  that  England  feels  for  her  honor,  but  that 
we  do  not.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  advice  not 
to  give  the  notice,  because  if  you  do  England  will 
feel  her  honor  touched,  and  she  will  go  to  war. — 
The  same  voice  tells  us  that  Great  Britain  is  power- 
ful and  we  are  feeble,  and  therefore  our  rights 
should  be  surrendered,  and  we  must  let  her  take  the 
very  soil  of  our  country.  That  is  their  advice.  The 
advice  will  not  be  taken.  1 know  this  body,  and  1 
know  that  this  notice  will  pass,  and  pass  easily.  1 
care  not  what  speeches  may  be  made  against  it,  it 
will  pass.  And  if  it  does,  unless  I am  sadly  mista- 
ken, you  will  hear  no  more  of  war — unless,  as  I said, 
Great  Britain  can  get  up  a confederacy,  a holy  alli- 
ance in  Europe  to  establish  a balance  of  power  in 
America.  If  that  is  not  her  object,  she  will  not 
fight.  It  is  for  us  to  show  a bold  and  united  front. 
Let  England  see  and  know  you  are  in  earnest.  Her 
Ashburton  will  not  come  over  here  again  to  negoti- 
ate under  the  guise  of  peace,  with  instructions  in  his 
pocket  to  leave  the  egg  of  war  to  be  hatched  in  the 
west.  No,  sir;  that  is  over.  It  never  will  happen 
again.  If  she  tries  that  game  again,  it  will  be  at  trie 
peril  of  a war  that  will  overturn  her  empire,  and 
forever  destroy  her  preponderating  influence  in  Eu- 
rope. 


MR.  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON’S  SPEECH, 


IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE. 

On  the  12l/i  February,  1846. 

ON  THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Clayton  addressed  the  senate  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: Two  distinct  propositions  have  been  submitted 
to  the  senate  for  giving  notice  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  convention  providing  for  the 
joint  occupation  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  shall 
cease  at  the  termination  of  twelve  months  from  the 
giving  of  such  notice.  There  has  also  been  offered 
—though  it  is  not  now  regularly  before  the  senate, 
having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  who  have  it  still  before  them— another  pro- 
position, which,  on  that  account,  is  not  now  a pro- 
per subject  of  discussion— it  is  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed on  the  same  subject  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  two  resolutions  now  before  the  senate 
differ  from  each  other  in  these  respects.  That  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  pro- 


poses to  give  the  notice  in  question  by  authority  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  without  confer- 
ring on  the  president  any  discretion  in  the  mallei;  il 
takes  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measure:  il 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  congress  has  the 
sole  authority  and  consequent  responsibility  of  giving 
this  notice  recommended  by  the  executive.  The 
other  proposition,  now  moved  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Kentucky,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee,  proposes  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  this  measure,  which  the 
president  has  recommended  to  congress,  on  the 
president  himself;  it  confers  on  him  the  authority 
to  give  this  notice,  if  he,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, shall  see  it  most  expedient.  It  does  not, 
at  the  same  time,  deny  his  right  to  withhold  the  no- 
tice, if,  from  what  may  have  occurred  since  the 
communication  of  his  recommendation  to  congress, 
it  shall  appear  to  him  most  wise  that  such  notice 
should  not  be  given. 

The  two  propositions  differ  also  in  another  and  a 
very  important  respect.  The  latter  holds  out,  if  not 
expressly,  at  least  by  the  clearest  implication,  that 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  may  not  have  been  finally  closed,  and  amounts 
to  a recommendation  that  the  executive  shall  con- 
tinue the  existing  negotiations  with  a view  to  the 
peaceable  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  two  governments. 

Between  the  two,  I can  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I prefer  that  offered  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  other  proposes 
that  notice  shall  be  given  immediately,  and  leaves 
the  president  no  discretion  in  the  case.  It  assumes 
that  congress  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  subject,  and  every  thing  that  can  by  possibili- 
ty have  any  bearing  upon  it,  that  no  matter  what 
may  have  occurred  already,  or  what  may  or  shall 
occur  hereafter,  the  notice  must  be  given,  and  that 
immediately.  To  this  determination  I have  insu- 
perable objections;  1 cannot  consent  to  it.  But  it  is 
due  to  myself  that  I should  say  that  my  opposition 
to  it  springs  from  no  factious  spirit;  I know  no  par- 
ty feeling  on  great  questions  like  this,  which  touch 
the  foreign  relations  of  my  country.  1 never  have 
entered  as  a party  man  on  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions which  vitally  affect  these  relations,  nor  have 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  politically  with 
me  here.  Honorable  senators  must  well  recolleot 
the  course  we  all  took  on  the  settlement  of  our 
northeastern  boundary.  Senators  on  neither  side  j 
of  this  chamber  acted  on  that  occasion  as  party  men. 
The  subject  was  not  discussed  as  a party  measure. 
On  the  contrary,  after  a prolonged  discussion  of  its 
merits,  we  came  to  an  unanimous  result,  and  pre- 
sented to  England  an  undivided  front. 

The  same  thing  happened  on  another  occasion, 
when  I enjoyed  the  honor  of  a seat  upon  this  floor; 
when  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  a war  with  France, 
because  the  French  government  refused  to  pay  us 
the  twenty-five  millions  agreed  to  by  her  in  Mr. 
Rives’  treaty.  There  was  no  party  division  on  that 
occasion.  An  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky, 
now  no  longer  a member  of  this  body,  but  then  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  drew  up 
and  submitted  to  the  senate  a rep.ort,  at  the  close  of 
which  was  a resolution  which  met  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  all  the  members  of  this  body.  At 
that  time  we  resolved,  one  and  all,  to  stand  by  our 
country,  and  to  assert  our  own  rights. 

I say,  therefore,  again,  that  there  has  been  no  oc- 
casion on  which  I have  known  this  senate  sink  itself 
so  low  as  to  divide  into  mere  parties  and  factions  on 
any  great  question  involving  the  foreign  relations  of 
this  country.  1 trust  in  God  we  shall  witness  no 
such  division  now.  That  we  shall  all  perfectly  agree 
respecting  any  proposition  which  may  be  submitted 
on  this  Oregon  controversy,  is  not  probable,  perhaps 
scarcely  possible.  Each  senator,  acting  on  his  own 
independent  personal  conviction  of  duly,  will  press 
his  own  views  of  what  ought  to  be  the  public  policy. 
But,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  one  common 
platform  on  which  we  all  can  stand,  vet  l do  suppose 
there  is  not  a senator  here  who  will  cast  his  vote, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  a purely  party 
ground.  For  my  own  part,  I here  declare,  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  that  whatever  may  be  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  negotiations  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment on  this  question  of  Oregon,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  those  negotiations  have  been  conducted — 
whatever  may  be  my  estimate  of  the  policy  of  the 
president  on  this  whole  subject,  yet,  as  a member  of 
the  United  States  senate,  and  as  a patriot,  I mean  to 
stand  by  him,  so  far  as  1 can,  consistently  with  prin- 
ciple and  honor. 

He  has  recommended  to  us  to  give  to  Great  Bri- 
tain this  notice — and  he  makes  that  recommendation 
on  his  owu  responsibility;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
gives  us  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  enter- 
tains the  opinion  that  the  notice  will  be  productive 


of  any  thing  like  war,  or  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
any  measures  of  a hostile  character  on  the  part  of 
England.  .He  has  not  warned  us  by  the  slightest 
word  that  war  will  be  likely  to  result  from  this  mea- 
sure, or  any  other  which  lie  recommends  to  our 
adoption;  and,  if  I can  form  any  judgment  from  the 
actions  of  this  administration,  there  can  be  no  war. 
For  the  president,  while  he  recommends  this  notice, 
does  not  recommend  that  the  annual  appropriations 
shall  be  increased  by  a single  dollar;  on  the  contrary, 
the  annual  estimates  are  to  be  reduced,  and  have 
been.  And  further,  he  recommends  a reduction  in 
the  tariff  of  duties.  There  is  no  proposal  in  his 
message  for  any  thing  like  an  increase  of  revenue 
by  raising  the  duties  on  imports,  or  in  any  other 
mode. 

Again,  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  those  gentle- 
men associated  with  him  in  his  councils,  whose  ap- 
propiate  and  official  duty  it  would  be  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  national  defence? — 
The  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  navy  present  no 
propositions  having  in  view  to  prepare  the  nation  for 
war.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hannegan)  had 
been  adopted  by  this  body,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs  did  report  one  measure  which 
went  to  increase  the  navy  by  the  addition  of  three 
frigates,  five  sloops  of  war,  and  one  or  two  brigs  and 
schooners;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  report  was  ac- 
companied by  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  declaring  that  this  had  not  been  recommended 
as  a war  measure  at  all,  but  merely  as  providing  a 
necessary  increase  in  our  marine  force,  the  better  to 
protect  the  commerpe  of  the  country.  The  idea  I 
got  from  his  letter  was,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
secretary,  the  proposed  increase  in  the  navy  was  re- 
quired and  ought  to  be  made,  even  supposing  there 
would  be  no  war.  It  was  rendered  necessary  to  ex- 
tend an  adequate  protection  to  our  increased  and  grow- 
ing commerce. 

To  what  other  sources,  then,  ought  we  to  look? — 
Who  are  they  whom  we  might  naturally  expect 
ought  to  excite  the  legislature  to  make  preparations 
for  wmr,  if  war  were  apprehended?  Whose  duty  is 
it' to  give  us  the  alarm?  From  the  president,  from 
the  heads  of  department,  from  the  chairmen  of 
standing  committees,  we  have  received  do  intima- 
tion of  danger,  and  the  leading  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  floor  give  us  here  no  more  than 
the  authorities  have  done. 

We  are  in  the  situation  so  justly  described  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass.)  We  are  totally 
unprotected,  entirely  open  and  uncovered  in  case  of 
a hostile  attack  from  without.  Our  fortifications 
are  in  a state  of  dilapidation:  or,  if  otherwise,  we  are 
without  any  in  the  positions  where  they  would  be 
most  needed  should  a war  come  upon  us.  The  sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Yulee)  and  the  senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  have  described  our  situation  in 
this  respect  most  correctly.  And  1 here  render  my 
thanks  to  the  senator  from  Florida  especially  for  so 
fully  and  so  truly  representing  the  undefended  posi- 
tion of  an  important  portion  of  my  country.  There 
is  now  no  adequate  protection  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia— the  second  commercial  city  in  the  Union. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a fortification  be- 
tween Wilmington  and  the  Capes  of  Delaware. — . 
There  is  in  the  Delaware  Bay  what  has  been  deno- 
minated a breakwater  harbor,  erected  at  vast  ex- 
pense by  the  government  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. This  harbor  furnishes  a complete  defence 
for  vessels  taking  refuge  in  it,  and  would  furnish 
such  a defence  for  any  portion  of  the  British  navy 
that  might  enter  that  bay  in  case  of  war.  It  would 
be  to  them  a,  most  valuable  acquisition:  for,  from 
that  point,  they  could,  strike  New  York,  and  all  the 
most  important  cities  cri  our  coast,  as  well  as  utter? 
ly  lay  waste  and  demolish  the  towns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  itself.  Such  is  our  present  condition 
in  reference  to  defence.  Yet,  under  this  state  of 
circumstances,  and  with  the  fa,ct  before  their  eyes 
that  we  possess  a commercial  marine  almost  if  not 
quite  equal  to  the  commercial  marine  of  England 
herself,  which  is  now  exposed  defenceless  to  the  de- 
predations of  an  enemy  by  sea,  not  one  friend  of  the 
administration  has  apprized  us  that  there  exists  the 
slightest  danger  of  a war. 

1 look  to  these  things  as  much  more  significant  of 
what  is  to  happen  than  any  thing  I find  ip  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  between  oursecretary  and  the 
British  envoy.  Were  I,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the 
tenor  of  that  correspondence,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  the  executive,  I should  say 
that  there  did  exist  very  imminent  danger  of  war, 
because  1 confess  that  I have  not  the  capacity  to 
perceive  on  what  ground,  as  there  stated,  the  exist- 
ing controversy  can  b6  peaceably  settled.  We  have 
refused  utterly  all  arbitration  either  as  to  boundary 
or  title.  We  have  refused  a reference  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  not  merely  to  crowned  heads,  but.  to 
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a mixed  commission,  or  a board  composed  of  private 
citizens.  Every  proposition  that  looks  towards  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute,  has  proceeded 
from  England:'  and,  though  I have  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  tone  of  the  British  press  before  the  depar 
ture  of  the  last  steamer  was  pacific,  yet  it  can  hard 
ly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  one  that  the  rea- 
son given  for  this  was  the  hope,  and  perhaps  the  be- 
lief in  the  minds  of  many,  that  this  government 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  our  own  tariff  and  the 
protection  of  our  own  manufacturing  industry,  and 
that  we  should  enter  into  a commercial  treaty  of 
some  sort  with  England  with  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject. I will  here  lake  occasion  to  soy  that,  if  any 
man  puts  his  hope  of  peace  on  such  a foundation  as 
that,  he  will  find  himself  mistaken. 

1 say  that,  if  I looked  only  at  the  diplomatic  cor 
respondence  between  the  official  functionaries  of  the 
two  governments,  I should  certainly  conclude  that 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  war,  but  looking,  as 
I do,  at  the  conduct  of  the  administration  and  its 
friends,  1 am  bound  to  say,  as  I do  now  say,  here  in 
my  place,  that  1 cannot  apprehend  there  will  be  any 
war.  Can  any  man  suppose  that  the  president  of 
tne  UnitedSlates  would  bring  this  nation  to  the  very 
verge  of  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  world  without  giving  to  congress  the  least  in- 
timation that  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  such 
an  issue?  To  suppose  such  a thing  is  impossible.  1 
differ  on  many  important  points  from  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  tiiis  government,  and  I did  not  con- 
tribute my  aid  to  put  the  existing  chief  magistrate 
into  power,  but  1 do  not  so  far  distrust  the  presi- 
dent’s patriotism  and  integrity  as  to  suppose  that  he 
would  harbor  the  idea  of  putting  the  country  into  a 
very  attitude  of  war,  while  refusing  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  slightest  intimation  of  its  appioach,  and 
while  deliberately  withholding  from  the  co  ordinale 
branches  of  the  government  all  propositions  or  sug- 
gestions for  the  national  defence. 

I do  not  hold  that  the  giving  of  the  notice  recom- 
mended will  tend  to  war.  The  president,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  asks  from  us  the  pow- 
er to  give  such  notice.  He  stands  in  ari  official  po- 
sition where  he  has  the  fullest  opportunity  to  know 
all  the  benefits,  as  well  as  all  the  probable  evils, 
likely  to  flow  from  such  a measure.  He  has  all  the 
negotiation  under  his  eye,  and  has  a knowledge  of 
fac^s  which  I have  not.  He  is,  or  may  be,  in  daily 
communication  with  the  British  minister.  I am  not. 
The  people  have  given  these  great  responsibilities  to 
him,  and  1 am  not  the  man  to  take  them  from  him. 
He  asks  power  to  give  the  notice,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  entrust  him  with  that  power.  I would 
say  to  the  president,  “You  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing all  the  bearings  and  probable  consequences  of 
the  measure  you  recommend;  you  have  the  power  in 
your  hands,  and  8t  your  peril  exercise  that  power 
under  the  responsibilities  you  bear.”  I would  say 
this  to  the  president,  but  I would  pass  no  resolution 
compelling  him  to  give  the  notice.  I will  vote  for  a 
resolution  giving  him  the  discretion  to  give  it,  or 
not  to  give  it,  as  he  thinks  best,  but  1 will  go  no 
further. 

1 hold  that  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  has 
it  in  his  power,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  and  if  to  him  it 
seems  best,  to  bring  on  a war  with  England:  for, 
though  the  constitution  has  reserved  to  congress 
alone  the  power  officially  to  declare  war,  yet,  if  the 
president  does  so  control  our  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence with  Great  Britain  as  to  bring  on  a war,  it 
does  not  depend  upon  any  action  of  ours  to  say  that 
war  shall  not  come.  Congress,  certainly,  has  done 
nothing  to  bring  on  that  event;  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  it,  it  has  not  been  incurred  from  the  action  of 
congress.  The  whole  action,  thus  far,  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  executive;  but  he  may  still  go  further. — 
He  may,  (as  others  have  done  before  him,)  without 
consulting  congress,  permit  actual  hostilities  to  take 
place.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  tiie  fact  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  president  to  provoke  a war,  if 
he  is  so  disposed.  If  he  does,  1 shall  deeply  deplore 
it;  but  the  fault  will  not  rest  on  my  head,  or  on  the 
heads  ot  those  who  act  politically  with  me.  The 
majority  of  this  nation  have  entrusted  him  with 
power,  and  they  are  responsible. 

My  own  course  on  this  floor,  on  this  question,  shall 
be  to  lead  our  councils,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  to 
whatever  will  contribute  to  an  honorable  peace  be 
tween  the  two  nations.  1 avow  myself  a friend  to 
peace — to  an  honorable  peace.  I trust  and  hope — 
nay,  I believe— that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  intends  there  shall  be  no  war,  but  desires  an 
honorable  peace.  I will  not  so  far  reflect  upon  him 
as  to  suppose  he  desires  a peace  of  any  other  cha- 
racter. 

I shall  not  at  this  time  go  into  any  discussion  of 
our  title  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  I shall  with- 
hold that  for  another  place.  If  it  shall  please  the 
senate  to  go  into  an  executive  session,  I shall  de- 


clare my  sentiments  there;  hut  I hold  it  highly  im- 
proper to  carry  on  such  a discussion  here,  and  con 
sider  it  as  going  to  prejudge  the  action  of  the  senate, 
when  a treaty  shall  come  before  us,  provided  the 
president  shall  negotiate  one.  1 will  not  say  wheth- 
er our  boundary  ought  to  be  the  parallel  of  49°,  or 
the  parallel  of  54°  40',  or  any  other  parallel.  Let 
him  decide  that  point,  and  make  his  treaty  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  best  please  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  power,  and  then  I will  deliver  my  senti- 
ments upon  such  treaty  when  it  shall  be  presented. 
On  a delicate  subject  of  this  character  I do  not  hold 
it  to  be  my  duty  at  present  to  speak.  I trust  that 
whatever  discussion  may  take  place  here  on  the  ge- 
! nera!  subject,  senators,  knowing  the  possibility,  and 
| even  the  probability,  that  a treaty  in  some  shape 
i may  come  before  them,  will  forbear  to  express  any 
S definite  opinion  as  to  our  title  to  any  part,  or  to  the 
| whole  of  Oregon. 

j But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  over  the 
I way  (Mr.  Alton)  told  the  senate  that  he  considered 
| us  as  standing  committed  for  the  “whole  of  Oregon 
How  so?  By  a certain  resolution  passed  at  the  Balti- 
more convention.  Now  I would  like  to  know  how 
the  senator  or  any  body  else  stands  committed  by  a 
certain  resolution  made  at  the  time  when  a conven- 
tion had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
candidate  for  the  place  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
| United  States?  'fhe  resolution  referred  to  had  for 
its  object  the  enlistment  of  partisans  in  behalf  of 
] the  party  which  oliered  it.  There  was  no  discussion 
in  that  body  as  to  the  ground  or  evidences  of  title. — 
The  resolution  was  passed  in  high  party  times,  and 
without  a moment’s  reflection:  it  committed  me  to 
nothing;  and,  as  I think,  committed  nobody  else. — 
Those  who  choose  to  consider  themselves  committed 
by  such  a resolution,  and  thereby  precluded  from  a 
discussion  in  this  chamber  of  the  question  of  title, 

I must  act  on  their  own  responsibility. 

| I hold  that  there  is  greater  danger  of  involving  the 
| country  in  war  by  withholding  the  notice  than  by 
j giving  it  the  form  I advocate,  and  which  has  been 
; proposed  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky. — 
j The  measure,  as  it  stands,  is  in  that  form  pacific,  and 
if  the  notice  shall  be  so  given  it  can  present  no  just 
cause  of  offence  to  England.  The  leading  presses  in 
England  have  so  declared.  A British  paper  I now 
hold  in  my  hand,  entitled  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
advances  the  doctrine  that  a notice  to  terminate  the 
convention  will  be  the  very  best  means  of  preserv- 
| ing  peace.  1 will  venture  to  read  the  senate  an  ex- 
tract from  that  paper,  because  it  contains  sentiments 
tn  which  1 fully  concur.  The  editor  says: 

“With  respect  to  the  notice  for  terminating  the 
joint  occupation  of  Oregon,  we  are  not  sure  that 
President  Polk  may  not  receive  it  from  the  English  go- 
vernment before  he  can  possibly  be  in  a condition  lo  give 
it  himself.  But,  whether  given  by  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  we  do  not  conceive  that  it  will  add  mate- 
rially, if  at  all,  lo  the  chance  of  a hostile  collision. 
It  has  been  obvious  enough  for  some  time  past  that, 
unless  the  question  can  be  amicably  settled  in  a very 
short  period,  say  in  twelve,  months  at  the  latent, 
hardly  any  thing  can  prevent  war:  and,  therefore,  a 
decisive  step  like  that  of  giving  the  notice  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  subsisting  agreement,  is  rather  fa- 
vorable than  otherwise.  When  both  governments 
I know  that  the  alternative  is  ail  arrangement  in  a 
year  or  war,  they  will  see  that  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  useless  discussions,  and  will  probably  hit  upon 
some  compromise  to  which  both  can  accede.  We 
are  aware  that  tins  opinion  is  rather  at  variance 
with  the  views  of  a large  portion  of  the  press,  both 
I in  England  and  the  United  Slates,  by  whom  the 
proposal  to  give  notice  to  terminate  the  joint  occu- 
pation is  regarded  as  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the 
preservation  of  peace;  but  we  see  nothing  in  their 
arguments  lo  change  our  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject.” 

As  1 observed,  that  is  my  opinion.  I hold  that 
we  shall  incur  much  greater  danger  of  war  by  con- 
tinuing the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon,  without  giv- 
ing this  notice,  than  can  possibly  arise  from  giving 
the  notice. 

I presume  1 may  consider  it  as  the  settled  de- 
termination of  congress  to  pass  some  bill  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  Oregon:  I do  not  mean  its  exclusive  oc- 
cupation, for  1 have  no  idea  that  congress  intends 
any  such  thing  as  that.  Should  we'  undertake  to 
shut  out  England  at  once  from  ail  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory, it  would  be  equivalent  practically  to  a declara- 
tion of  war  against  her,  and  I therefore  trust  and 
confidently  hope  that  no  such  step  will  be  taken. — 
But  I presume  that  some  bill  will  be  introduced, 
similar  to  the  law  which  has  been  enacted  by  parlia- 
ment, extending  the  judicial  jurisdiction  of  Iowa 
over  our  citizens  in  Oregon,  as  Great  Britain  has 
extended  that  of  Canada  over  her  subjects  in  that 
territory:  so  that  our  citizens  shall  be  as  fully  pro- 
tected by  American  tribunals  and  American  officers 


as  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  by  her  officers 
and  her  courts.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  honor  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  such  of  our 
citizens  as  have  gone,  and  are  going  to  Oregon,  de- 
mands thus  much  at  our  hands. 

Looking  at  tilings  as  they  will  probably  be  at  the 
end  of  the  present  session  of  congress,  I ask  which 
of  the  two  courses  is  most  likely  to  result  in  war, 
the  giving  of  this  notice  as  it  has  been  modified  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  or  the  refu- 
sal of  the  not  ce  in  any  shape?  I take  it  for  granted 
we  are  to  establish  our  courts  in  Oregon  as  England 
has  established  hers.  Her  sheriffs,  her  marshals, 
her  constables  enforce  tiie  justice  administered  by 
her  courts.  We  have  the  same  right  to  employ  our 
sheriffs  or  marshals  and  our  constables  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  our  own  courts;  arid  how  can  it  es- 
cape any  thinking  and  intelligent  mind  that  in  such 
a state  of  things  Use  danger  of  our  mutual  collisions 
will  be  unavoidable,  but  I feel  very  confident  know- 
ing as  1 do  the  character  of  those  who  will  go  into 
that  territory  and  have  gone  there,  the  conflicting 
views  entertained  by  them  and  the  British  subjects 
in  Oregon  on  almost  all  questions,  especially  those 
respecting  civil  liberty  and  the  advantages  of  repub- 
lican government,  that  the  danger  of  collision  be- 
tween them  will  be  imminent,  and  must  be  daily  in- 
creasing. There  will  be  in  Oregon,  as  was  well 
stated  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Cass,)  a double-headed  government,  and  there  will 
be  greater  danger  to  the  people  of  both  nations  there 
in  such  a state  of  things  than  if  there  was  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  but  a state  of  entire  anarchy  prevailed, 
and  Judge  Lynch  was  the  sole  arbitrator  of  all  dif- 
ferences.' We  can  all  readily  understand  this. — 
Suppose  an  American  citizen  is  sued  for  debt,  or, 
prosecuted  for  assault  and  battery,  for  homicide,  or 
any  other  crime,  do  you  suppose  an  American  will 
submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  sentence 
of  a British  judge? — that  he  will  not  appeal  to  his 
own  countrymen  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  an 
English  constable?  Reverse  the  ease:  Suppose  the 
American  to  be  the  party  prosecuting,  and  the  cul- 
prit to  be  an  Englishman,  think  you  he  will  not  re- 
fuse the  authority  of  an  American  judge,  and  appeal 
to  his  fellow-subjects  to  deliver  him  from  the  grasp 
of  a Yankee  constable?  If  this  joint  occupation 
continues  there  will  soon  happen  collisions  arid  en- 
counters between  armed  posses  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans;  blood  will  be  shed;  and  what  will  hap- 
pen then?  Our  people  will  come  lo  us  with  their 
story,  and  the  English  subjects  will  go  to  their  go- 
vernment with  their  story,  and  neither  representa- 
tion will  probably  lose  any  thing  by  distance.  We 
shall  doubtless  hear  of  much  that  the  Englishman 
never  was  guilty  of,  and  the  English  government 
will  hear  the  same  of  our  people.  These  represen- 
tations will  inflame  the  passions  of  men.  Certain  in- 
dividuals in  this  country,  who  seek  to  fan  those  pas- 
sions to  a blaze,  will  avail  themselves  of  so  favorable 
an  opportunity.  The  appetite  for  vyar,  always  so 
easily  excited,  will  increase  on  both  sides,  until  at 
last,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men  of  boLh  countries,  we  shall  be  pre- 
cipitated into  a war. 

There  is  one  great  evil  in  this  matter  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  Already  the  ap- 
prehension of  such  a struggle  has  paralyzed  com- 
merce, and  capital  is  fast  retreating  into  chests,  and 
drawers,  and  old  stockings.  The,  business  commu- 
nity are  every  where  alarmed;  and  every  moment  of 
the  day  that  alarm  increases,  and  commerce  is  more 
and  mure  paralyzed.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  this  day  consists  of  2,417,000  tons,  while 
the  foreign  commerce  of  England  is  2,420,759  tons; 
so  that  we  are  nearly  equal  to  her;  and  I doubt,  upon 
the  whole,  whether  England  has  greater  commercial 
interests  to  protect  than  ourselves.  We  nave  700 
whale  ships;  a great  India  commerce;  and  a large 
and  growing  commerce  with  China;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  merchant,  in  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  our  foreign  relations,  with  this  dispute  un- 
settled, will  send  out  his  whale  ships  again  after  they 
have  got  safely  into  port?  Will  our  Indiamen  be  des- 
patched again  to  the  opposite  hemisphere  ori  voyages 
which  must  detain  them  for  many  months  in  distant 
seas?  Far  from  it.  The  rate  of  insurance  now  is 
almost  equal  to  a war  premium,  and  the  longer  this 
controversy  remains  open  the  more  will  our  com- 
merce be  crippled.  My  wish,  therefore,  is  that  it 
should  be  to  a speedy,  an  honorable  settlement.  If 
we  give  the  notice  now  proposed,  we  shall  present 
the  question  to  Great  Britain  in  such  a view  as  will, 
I believe  and  hope,  induce  her  to  come  to  a settle- 
ment, and  that  speedily. 

But  if  this  resolution  of  notice  shall  fail,  the 
president  feeling,  (I  will  not  say  mortification,)  but 
feeling  that  his  proposed  measures  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  policy  has  been 
slighted  and  overlooked,  may,  pefhap*  resolve,  for 
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reasons  best  known  to  himself,  to  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  on  congress,  anrt  suffer  things  to  re 
main  as  they  are  until  another  congress  shall  be 
elected,  which  will  g>ve  the  notice  that  we  refuse. 

1 am  not,  as  von  well  know,  in  the  secrets  of  the 
president;  1 speak  nothing  ex  cathedra;  I reason  only 
from  facts  before  me;  and  I fear  that  the  effect  of 
our  refusal  may  be  to  induce  the  president  to  stop  all 
negotiations,  and  make  tiis  appeal  directly  to  the 
country  on  this  question  of  giving  notice.  That  ap- 
peal will  practically  be  directed  to  that  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  social  elements — party  feeling.  Every 
latent  prejudice  against  England  ''  ill  be  excited  and 
roused  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  •.  hile  the  commerce 
of  the  country  is  paralyzed  and  men  are.  exaspera 
ted  hy  the  destruction  of  their  business,  1 fear  that, 
in  the  end,  men  will  bu  sent  here  who  will  go  still 
further  than  1 am  disposed  lo  go.  It  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  myseif  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  that  I have  not  the.  re 
motest  idea  that,  under  any  circumstances,  men 
will  ever  be  sent  lo  this  chamher  w ho  will  he  ready 
lo  go  beyond  54°  40'.  1 earnestly  hope  that  no  such 

man  win  be  sent  here,  or  any  others  who  will  he  in 
favor  of  measures  that  lend  to  a war  with  Great 
Britain. 

I have  said  thus  much  with  a view  to  explain 
some  ol  the  reasons  which  will  induce  me  to  vote  in 
lavor  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  friend  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  and  against  that  re- 
ported lo  the  senate  by  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations. 1 should  not  have  troubled  the  senate  at 
this  time  at  all,  hut  for  the  extraordinary  course  of 
remark  which  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen.)  Me  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  in  this  body.  He  is 
a leading  man  in  the  first  committee  of  the  first  de- 
liberative assembly  in  the  world.  As  such,  what- 
ever tails  from  him  will  go  from  one  oxtemity  of 
this  laud  to  the  other,  arid  will  every  where  be  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  interest.  Bet  it  will  riot  stop 
there;  by  the  first  steamer  which  leaves  our  shores 
for  England,  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  as  given 
through  the  reporters  lo  the  world,  will  be  read  with 
the  deepest  attention,  and  will  excite  general  alarm. 
By  e'ery  intelligent  man  it  will  be  presumed,  from 
the  gentleman’s  official  position,  that,  in  the  remarks 
they  read,  lie  speaks  the  sentiments  of  this  senate,  or, 
at  least,  of  a great  portion  of  its  members.  lie  has 
made  in  this  chamber  a speech,  the  delivery  of  which 
occupied  two  days,  and  the  great  body  of  which  con- 
sisted of  the  most  violent  denunciations  of  England, 
accompanied  by  a declaration  that  she  dared  not  go 
to  war;  that  she  had  become  so  weak  and  imbecile 
that  she  dare  not  vindicate  her  own  rights.  lie  has 
told  us  that  the  British  government  will  tumble  to 
pieces  il  she  shall  dare  to  make  war  with  this  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  at  the  same  time  has  extolled 
in  the  highest  terms  the  bravery  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  spoken  proudly  of  their  military  prowess. 
In  this  sentiment  1 agree  with  him,  and  have  nothing 
to  object  against  the  assertion  of  it.  But  that  an 
honorable  senalor,  holding  so  distinguished  a posi- 
tion, should  rise  before  this  body,  and  elaborately 
endeavor,  by  his  utmost  power,  lo  excite  the  feelings 
of  his  own  country  against  England,  and  worse  than 
that,  to  excite  the  feelings  of  every  Englishman 
against  this  country,  is,  in  my  judgment,  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  object 
of  mat  honorable  senator  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  subject  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  preparing  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  war.  Me 
had  openly  acknowledged  this.  Now,  had  he  con- 
fined his  crforls  even  to  preparing  the  hearts  of  his 
own  countrymen  for  a war  with  England,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  bad  by  half  as  to  prepare  the  hearts 
ol  the  English  people  lor  a war  against  us.  The 
gentleman  lias  resorted  lo  every  consideration  seem- 
ingly with  the  express  design  of  exciting  and  rous- 
ing the  pride  of  every  English  heart  against  us.-— 
There  is  no  Englishman  who  shall  read  that  speech 
who  will  not  lee  I indignant  lo  find  that  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  American  senate  his  nation  lias  been 
openly  denounced,  and  that  il  has  been  declared  on 
this  door  that  she  dare  not  go  to  war.  Sir,  what 
would  be  Uie  feeling  of  every  American  bosom  on 
reading  a speech  like  that  reported  in  the  British 
papers,  as  delivered  by  a leading  member  on  the 
tloor  ol  parliament?  From  his  position  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  on  loreign  affairs,  that  gentleman 
may  very  naturally  be  supposed  lo  tie  the  connecting 
link  between  the  president  and  the  senate,  and  there- 
fore presumed  to  speak  the  seir.imenis  and  feelings 
of  the  president  himself.  We  may  judge  vviiat  will 
be  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  on  reading  his  lan- 
guage, from  what  we  should  experience  wilhin  our- 
selves in  the  like  case.  Should  we  not  rise  with 
great  indignation  from  reading  a speech  in  which 
every  topic  of  reproach  and  contempt  was  dwelt  up- 
on, and  applied  lo  this  country  and  its  government, 


and  in  which  it  was  openly  asserted  that  we  dare  not 
go  to  war  with  England? 

In  reply  to  such  language,  I will  say  (and  I hope 
that  these  poor  remarks  of  mine  may  accompany 
Ins  to  England  and  elsewhere)  that  I do  not  believe 
] that  this  senate,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  il, 

| approve  sentiments  like  those  he  uttered  in  its  pres- 
I ence.  1 do  not  believe  that,  if  that  speech  was  ap- 
i proved  by  any  gentlemen  of  this  senate,  they  consti- 
! tn le,  at  the  utmost,  a third  part  of  our  number.  I 
! cannnot  suppose  that  any  one  who  heard  the  gcntle- 
| mail  approved  of  such  an  attempt  to  rouse  the  fecl- 
i mgs  of  England  against  ibis  country,  or  provoke  her 
j to  a war.  Nor  do  I believe  the  senator  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
j of  either  branch  of  congress,  or  of  any  considerable 
; portion  of  the  members  of  either,  nor  those  of  the 
| American  people.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  Hie  feeling 
j and  these  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  American  j 
; people.  They  respect  the  English  as  a great  and  1 
I brave  nation.  True,  they  never  will  submit  tube 
trampled  on,  and  they  w ill  fight  sooner  than  submit 
to  dishonor.  We  have  told  England  so  a thousand 
times.  But  they  have  no  desire,  by  insult  and  abuse, 
to  inflame  England  into  a war.  Had  they  an  oppor-  ! 
!-  tnnity  of  expressing  lo  that  gentleman  their  real 
I sentiments,  1 am  well  assured  that  nine-tenths  of 
i their  number  would  tell  him  they  utterly  disapprove  j 
j of  such  attempts  to  excite  I wo  nations  io  go  lo  war.  [ 
The  senator  tells  us,  and  tells  England , that  she 
dare  not  go  to  war  with  us.  No,  she  dare  not.  Well,  j 
sir;  and  the  moment  it^liall  be  believed  in  England  I 
that  that  is  1 he  sentiment,  of  Ihe  American  congress, 
luhat  will  he  the  result?  Every  British  heart  will 
; throb  with  one  united  feeling,  and  every  Englishman, 

! every  Irishman,  every  Scotchman  will  rally  to  the 
! assistance  of  his  government.  Once  make  them  be 
J lieve  that  we  think  that  of  them,  and  war  will  be 
inevitable. 


I do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  men  who  seek  to 
depreciate  their  own  country,  and  to  exalt  Ihe  cha 
| raeter  and  strength  of  England,  or  af  any  other  f'o- 
j reign  power;  hut  I hold  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  a senli- 
:nel  placed  on  this  post,  to  tell  this  senate  and  this 
! nation  that  we  are  not  in  a conditian,  either  in  a 
i military  or  a naval  point  of  view,  to  meet  the  danger 
! of  a war  if  it  should  come.  If  we  were  in  danger 
! of  a war  with  France,  I should  hold  it  equally  my 
! duty  to  declare  what  the  real  posture  of  the  country 
j actually  was.  This  is  not  depreciating  the  power 
I of  my  country;  it  is  but  warning  the  country  ol  w hat 
tier  duty  is.  Was  it  a very  friendly  part  in  the  senn- 
| tor  from  Ohio  to  condemn  the  whole  speech  of  the 
isenator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cas  .)  That  honora- 
ble senator  thought  that  it  belonged  to  him  as  his 
public  duty  lo  tell  tile  senate,  and  to  tell  the  coun- 
try, through  our  reporters,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
war,  ami  ought  to  arm  the  nation  to  meet  it;  that,  in 
tiie  present  condition  of  our  army  and  navy,  they 
were  an  insufficient  defence  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  interests,  and  that  he  did  with  all  his 
energy.  We  unanimously  voted  ttiat  the  appropri- 
ate committee  should  inquire  into  the  fact.  No  wise 
nation  will  go  into  contest  either  overrating  its  own 
strengtii  or  underrating  the  strength  of  its  enemy. — 
More  battles  have  been  lost,  and  more  war  has 
proved  disastrous  from  this  cause  than  from  almost 
any  other. 


i 
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I entirely  concur  with  the  views  which  ti > e sena- 
tors from  Michigan  and  Florida  have  expressed  on 
this  subject.  They  are  not  alarmists;  but,  in  the 
high  place  they  occupy,  they  have  exposed  Uie  naked 
and  unguarded  condition  of  their  country,  and,  so 
doing,  they  were  strictly  in  the  path  of  their  duty. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  tells  us  that 
England  dare  not  go  to  war,  because  she  is  exceed- 
ingly weak — so  weak  that  she  cannot  defend  herself; 
and  this  because  Her  navy  has  lately  lost  that  su- 
premacy which  he  admits  that  she  formerly  enjoyed. 
He  »ajs  it  is  not  now  as  powerful  as  it  was  in  1802 
and  1803.  In  this  sentiment  1 entirely  differ  from 
the  senaLor,  and  I will  make  an  effort  to  show  that 
he  is  mistaken.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  is  less  now  than  it  was  in 
1802,  1 think,  on  the  contrary,  that  at  this  hour  it  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was  before. 

[Mr.  Allen  here  rose  to  explain.  What  lie  had 
said  was,  that  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was 
less,  relatively,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  world  now 
than  in  1802 — that  it  bore  then  a greater  proportion 
to  the  united  naval  power  of  all  other  nations  than 
it  did  now.] 

Mr.  Clayton  resumed.  This  position  is  still  more 
object lonahle  than  the  other,  as  l shall  endeavor 
to  show. 

I have  in  my  hand  the  statistics,  which  have  been 
carefully  collected  from  Uie  highest  authorities. — 
Here  Mr.  C.  entered  into  the  details  of  the  follow- 
ing statement: 
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Having  accompanied  the  items  of  the  above  table 
with  appropriate  remarks  in  explanation,  Mr.  C. 
proceeded  to  say: 

And  now  what  is  the  result  collected  from  these 
authentic  material-?  The  results  are  these,  and  I 
wish  the  senate  arid  the  country  lo  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them—  not  in  order  lo  disparage  the  strength 
of  my  own  country,  but  that  that  country  may  un- 
derstand the  true  slate  of  tilings;  that  it  may  be 
aware  of  its  own  weakness,  and  thus  be  induced  to 
awake  to  its  duty.  Look  at  the  fact.  For  the.  pro- 
tection of  every  hundred  thousand  tons  of  our  com- 
mercial wealth  we  have.  100  guns;  but  England  has 
540;  France  has  1 ,030;  Russia  has  3.467;  Denmark 
has  877;  Sweden  703,  and  Holland  777.  In  other 
words,  England  has  seven  limes  as  many  guns  as  we 
lo  defend  the  same  amount  of  commerce;  France 
ten  times  as  many;  Russia  has  thirty  five  times  as 
many;  Denmark  eight  times;  Sweden  seven  times, 
and  Holland  eight  times  as  many. 

If  Ihe  senalor  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative strength  of  England,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  has  here  the  means  of 
doing  it.  He  will  find,  on  that  examination,  that 
England  is  guarded  at  every  point.  Her  military 
means  are  greater  at  this  time  than  they  ever  were 
before  since  she  has  been  a nation.  If  we  could 
choose  for  ourselves  a period  the  most  favorable  for 
attacking  her  with  a prospect  of  success,  this  would 
be  ihe  very  last  1 should  select. 

And  now  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I seek  to  de- 
preciate our  own  strength,  or  to  exaggerate  hers. — 
On  the  contrary,  1 have  rattier  understated  the  Brit- 
ish power.  I have  drawn  my  statistics  from  sources 
of  the  very  highest  order.  I did  not  take  the  largest 
statements  I have  seen  of  the  force  of  Great  Britain, 
but  adopted  those  whie.ii  were  the  most  reliable.  1 
hold,  m the  language  of  Hemming?, 

“To  broach  a war,  and  not  to  b - assur’d 
01  certain  means  to  make  a fair  defence, 

Howe’er  the  cause  be  right,  may  justly  seem 
A wilful  madness.’’ 

If  we  have  a clear  and  indisputable  right  to  the 
whole  territory  of  Oregon,  we  ought  to  select  for  its 
assertion  and  maintenance  a time  when  we  are  ready 
lo  maintain  it.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the.  question  whether  we  are  ready  now,  1 leave 
every  senator  to  decide  it  in  his  own  bosom,  for 
himself. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  mani- 
fested any  want  of  confidence  in  the  executive:  they 
have  not  formed  themselves  into  parties  on  this 
question:  the  difference  among  them,  so  far  as  any 
difference  exists,  arises  from  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  I 
believe  that  my  countrymen  are  as  ready  lo  go  to 
war  for  the  defence  ol  their  just  rights  as  any  peo- 
ple on  Uie  face  of  the  earth.  All  that  the  senator 
from  Ohio  said,  arid  all  that  he  can  say  in  regard  to 
their  bravery,  or  their  ability  to  protect  themselves, 

I heartily  concur  with.  I do  not  underrate  llieir 
prowess  in  battle:  far,  very  far  from  it.  But  1 be- 
lieve that  if  they  could  all  be  gathered  together  in 
one  mass  in  front  of  the  president’s  mansion,  know- 
ing that  he  has  the  power  to  decide  the  question 
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whether  we  shall  have  war  or  peace,  they  would 
address  him  in  some  such  language  as  was  used  by 
the  conqueror  of  Agincourt,  when  he  called  hi- 
council  round  him  and  asked  them  to  give  him  then 
honest,  sincere  opinion  as  to  h is  right  to  go  to  war 
with  France.  On  that  solemn  occasion  he  said  K 
them,  as  he  is  represented  by  the  greatest  of  oui 
dramatic  poets: 

‘‘God  forbid, 

That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading, 
t Or  nicely  charge  your  undemanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colors  with  the  truth; 

For  God  doth  know  how  many,  now  in  health, 

Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  wisdom  shall  incite  us  to: 

Therelore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  persons, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war: 

TVe  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed! 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a wo,  a sore  complaint, 

’Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality.’’ 

So  I say:  while  I admit,  nay  insist,  that  my  coun- 
trymen are  as  brave  as  any  people  on  earth,  arid  as 
prompt  to  vindicate  their  rights;  and  while  1 well 
know  that  if  you  convince  them  that  their  title  to 
Oregon  is  clear  and  indisputable,  they  will  be  as 
ready  and  as  able  to  maintain  it  as  any  nation  in  the 
world  can  be,  I would  charge  this  senate,  in  the  name  ( 
of  God,  lo  take  heed! 

If  we  are  lo  have  a war  with  England,  an  empire  I 
more  powerful  than  ever  was  Rome  in  her  palmiest 
days,  in  God’s  name  let  us  have  a just  cause;  then  ; 
we  shall  all  strike  together,  and  I have  no  doubts  or  ; 
fears  as  to  the  issue.  But  first  let  the  people — first 
let  ourselves  be  convinced  that  we  are  in  the  right,  j 
Do  not  let  us  go  lo  battle  in  a bad  cause;  in  one  that 
is  righteous  I know  that  we  can  fight  as  well  as  any  | 
people  that  ever  lived. 

It  this  matter  must  come  to  a war,  the  response  i 
bility  will  rest  on  the  head  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  his  cabinet.  It  will  be,  as  has  j 
truly  been  observed,  such  a war  as  the  world  never 
saw.  It  will  be  "the  carnival  of  death,  the  vintage, 
of  the  grave.”  It  will  be  a war  between  men  who 
profess  to  be  Christians:  with  a people  allied  to  our- 
selves in  feeling  more  than  all  the  nations  of  the 
world;  a people  far  advanced  before  all  mankind  in 
intelligence  and  civilization;  a nation  which  approxi-j 
mates  more  than  any  other  to  our  own  principles  of 
free  government;  a people  who  think  they  know  their 
rights  and  who  dare  maintain  them;  a people  skilful 
in  war,  brave  lo  a proverb,  and  amply  supplied  w ith 
all  means  and  sinews  of  warfare. 

If  we  go  Lo  war  with  this  people  about  our  title 
to  all  Oregon,  the  responsibility  w ill  not  rest  with* 
me.  Not  on  me  or  mine,  oh  God!  let  any  portion 
of  the  guilt  or  the  sin  of  such  a war  ever  be  found! 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

A l.ETTER  FROM  WM.  C.  RIVES,  OF  VIRGINIA, 
TO  A FRIEND  IN  WASHINGTON. 


Fiom  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Castle  Hill,  February  5,  1846. 

My  dear  sir:  We  the  people  have  been  contemplat- 
ing with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety  the  progress  of 
the  discussions  at  Washington  on  the  question  of 
Oregon.  Withdrawn  entirely  lrom  political  pursuits, 
and  °w  it  bout  the  slightest  desire  again  lo  engage  in 
them,  I have,  nevertheless,  as  a good  citizen,  not 
been  able  to  steel  myself  into  indifference  to  what 
so  nearly  concerns  the  interests  and  happiness  of  our 
common  country.  Though  a passenger  only,  one  may 
be  allowed  a natural  feeling  of  solicitude  tor  the 
safety  of  the  ship  in  which  the  lives  and  lortunes  of 
us  all  are  equally  embarked. 

ft  can  no  longer  tie  disguised,  w hatever  little  oc- 
casion there  is  for  it  in  the  reason  and  nature  ol 
things,  that  the  question  of  Oregon,  from  the  ex- 
treme grounds  on  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the 
temerity  of  politicians,  is  in  great  danger  of  becom 
ing  a question  of  peace  or  war.  War  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  earth  for  a terra  incognita  ol 
undetermined  ownership,  to  which  an  absolute  and 
exclusive  title  in  the  United  States  has  long  been  de- 
nied, while  our  equal  rights  to  settle  and  occupy  it 
with’ other  nations  is  u ireservedly  admitted,  is  too 
grave  a contingency,  however  lightly  it  may  he 
deemed  of  by  the  orators  at  Washington,  not  lo 
awaken  all  the  attention  of  a sober  and  thinking  peo- 
ple. To  them  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  consider- 
ing'the  vastly  superior  power  of  one  of  the  parlies 
on  that  element  by  which  only  the  country  in  dis- 
pute (separated  as  it  is  from  us  by  an  almost  inter- 
minable desert,  affording  nothing  for  the  subsistence 
of  an  army)  can  be  approached  with  an  adequate 


military  force,  that  to  provoke  a war  for  it  in  the 
present  naval  and  military  disparity  nl  the  two  pow- 
ers, would  be  the  certain  means  of  losing  the  very 
object  of  the  contest;  while,  if  things  be  left  to  the 
silent  and  natural  operation  of  time,  aided  by  legiti- 
mate and  judicious  measures  of  policy,  the  territory 
must  soon  become  a peaceful  and  undisputed  con- 
quest to  the  enterprise  of  American  emigration. 

Bootless  and  fatal  as  the  war  would  be  in  regard 
to  its  immediate  object,  its  calamitous  operation  on 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  it  is  hardly  in 
the  power  of  language  to  describe.  Commerce,  ag- 
riculture, navigation,  would  at  once  feel  its  wither- 
ing effects,  in  being  excluded  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,  or  deprived  of  their  most  profitable  markets. 
The  noble  cities  on  our  seaboard,  the  great  empori- 
ums of  trade  and  the  proud  monuments  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  wealth,  would  be  exposed  to  al- 
most certain  devastations  by  the  immensely  superior 
and  overpowering  steam  marine  of  our  adversary, 
with  all  its  improved  enginery  of  destruction.  The 
best  blood  of  our  gallant  countrymen  would  be 
poured  out  like  water  upon  a hundred  battlefields. — 
The  hard-earned  substance  of  the  people  would  be 
extracted  from  them  for  the  support  of  a wide-wast- 
ing contest  of  illimitable  duration.  A load  of  debt 
and  taxation  would  be  entailed  upon  posterity. — 
Every  scheme  of  social  and  political  amelioration 
would  be  arrested  amid  the  clangor  of  arms.  Our 
institutions,  designed  for  the  security  of  liberty  and 
the  interests  of  peace  and  humanity,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  a new  and  dangerous  bias  from  the  sum- 
mary usages  and  stern  exigencies  of  war;  and,  in 
short,  American  improvement  and  development,  in 
al!  their  branches,  would  receive  a retrograde  check, 
from  which  a century  would  scarce  suffice  to  restore 
them. 

By  some,  1 am  aware,  it  is  thought  altogether  un- 
worthy an  American  statesman  to  heed  considera- 
tions like  these;  that  it  is  deemed  a lofty  and  praise- 
worthy patriotism  to  rush  to  war  upon  the  slightest 
pretence,  perfectly  blind  and  indifferent  to  conse- 
quences; and  that  a war,  with  England  especially,  is 
always  welcome  to  the  national  prejudices,  and  a 
certain  passport  to  popularity  for  those  who  promote 
and  advocate  it.  Others  there  are,  I fear,  who, 
without  at  -all  participating  in  these  sentiments,  are 
yet  withheld  from  boldly  and  manfully  opposing 
them,  by  the  idea  that  whoever  dares  avow  himself 
the  advocate  of  peace  becomes  the  doomed  and  ine- 
vitable victim  of  popular  odium.  Both  of  these 
classes  of  politicians,  in  my  humble  judgment,  great- 
ly mistake  the  feelings  of  the  sound  and  by  far  the 
largest  mass  of  the  American  people.  The  people 
desire  peace.  They  know  how  intimately  connect- 
ed it  is  with  their  well-being,  the  fair  revvards  of  their 
industry,  the  prosperity  of  their  families,  the  hal- 
lowed associations  of  the  domestic  altar.  It  is  they 
who  pay  the  cost  of  war,  bear  its  burdens,  feel  its 
sacrifices. 

It  is  no  less  lo  dishonor  their  inhumanity  and  in- 
telligence to  suppose  that  they  cherish  unchristian 
and  inexpiable  resentments  against  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  from  which  we  have  derived  our  own  free- 
born spirit,  and  the  whole  circle  of  our  moral,  social, 
and  political  characteristics  They  know  full  well 
it  is  through  our  rich  inheritance  of  Anglo-Saxon 
freedom  and  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  enterprise  that 
we  are  all  that  we  are — presenting  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind  an  example  of  progress  and  development 
hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. — 
If  we  have  had  quarrels  with  England,  they  have 
been  nobly  avenged  and  a noble  nature  disdains  to 
brood  vindictively  over  the  past.  Rather  would  they 
look  upon  England  and  America,  in  the  language  of 
Edmuml  Burke’s  admirable  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  at 
the  clpse  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  as  "the  two 
branches”  of  the  great  Anglo  Saxon  family,  destined 
henceforward  to  exalt  their  common  anceslry,  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  religion,  by  a generous  rivalry 
in  the  humanizing  arts  of  peace  and  science,  and  the 
mutual  interchanges  of  a friendly  and  beneficial 
commerce. 

If  any  politician,  then,  should  suppose  lhat  he  is 
to  gain  popular  favor  by  inciting  an  unnecessary  war 
with  England,  he  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  commit- 
ted a grievous  mistake.  The  statesman  who  will 
:ecure  lo  himself  the  largest  share  of  the  general 
confidence  and  respect,  is  he  who  shall  strive  most 
strenuously  to  preserve  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  who,  if  war  shall  come  in  spite  of  all  his 
effoits  to  avert,  will  be  found  standing  most  firmly 
by  liis  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  History  has 
read  to  us  some  instructive  lessons  on  this  subject, 
which  have  not  been  lost  upon  the  intelligent  people 
of  America.  . It  is  recorded  that  when  one  of  those 
war-agitators,  whom  Plutarch  significantly  describes 
'as  public  barrators,  while  attempting  to  inflame  the 
people  of  Athens  to  war,  reproachlully  interrogated 
Phocion,  “Dare  you  Phocion,  dissuade  the  Athenians 


from  war?”  Phocion.  who  had  been  called  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  no  less  than  forty-five  times  to  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  armies,  and  had  approved 
his  valor  and  generalship  in  many  a battle-field, 
calmly  replied,  "Yes,  I dare;  though  1 know  thou 
wouldst  be  in  my  power  in  time  of  war,  and  I shall 
be  in  thine  in  time  of  peace.”  On  another  occasion, 
Demosthenes,  whose  resistless  eloquence,  as  we  know, 
"fulmined  over  Greece  to  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes’ 
throne,”  sought  to  drive  this  gallant  advocate  of 
peace  and  fearless  champion  in  war  from  his  pacific 
counsels  lo  the  Athenian  people  by  thus  addressing 
him:  “The  Athenian  people  will  certainly  kilt  thee, 
Phocion,  some  day  or  other.”  Phocion  answered, 
“they  will  kill  me  if  they  are  mad,  but  it  will  be  you, 
if  they  are  in  their  senses.”  The  same  history  re- 
cords lhat  Demosthenes,  the  eloquent  apostle  of  war, 
in  the  ever-memorable  and  decisive  day  of  Chero- 
nea,  quitted  his  post,  threw  away  his  arms,  and  fled 
from  the  battle-field,  while  Phocion,  the  intrepid 
counsellor  of  peace,  when  overruled  in  one  of  his 
last  efforts  lo  preserve  his  country  from  war,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore  years,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  country  to  conduct  them  to  the  field. 

If  the  paths  of  true  glory,  in  the  days  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy,  were  the  paths  of  peace,  how  much 
more  so  are  they  now!  The  benign  influence  of 
Christianity  and  the  enlightened  genius  of  modern 
civilization  have  operated  a mighty  change  in  the 
feelings  of  mankind.  The  fame  and  popularity  so 
much  coveted  by  public  men  are  no  longer  awarded 
as  the  peculiar  prize  of  war  and  of  warlike  counsels. 
The  sublime  poet  of  our  mother  tongue,  clothing 
himself  in  the  mantle  of  superhuman  authority,  im- 
pressively teaches: 

“If  there  he  in  glory  aught  of  good, 

It  may  by  means  far  different  be  attained, 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence; 

By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 

By  patience,  temperance .’’ 

The  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation  we  all  desire 
to  see  maintained,  but  they  can  be  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained  only  by  dignity,  moderation, 
wisdom,  and  justice.  What  is  there  in  the  present 
attitude  of  England  in  regard  to  Oregon  which 
should  impel  us  to  provoke  a war  with  her,  and  tempt 
the  uncertain  and  hazardous  fortune  of  a conflict  of 
arms?  Has  she  done  any  thing  to  invade  our  rights 
in  the  territory,  or  to  insult  our  national  honor?  Both 
governments  claim  rights  there,  and  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  both  have  made  settlements  there.  Has 
England  attempted  or  threatened  to  expel  our  citi- 
zens from  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  occupied 
by  them?  Has  she  advanced  any  new  pretensions 
offensive  to  our  national  dignity?  Nothing  of  all 
this.  On  the  contrary,  she  abides  in  ail  things  by 
the  arrangements  which  have  existed,  by  mutual 
consent,  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  it  is  our  govern- 
ment, not  hers,  which  seeks  to  change  them. 

But  it  is  said  lhat  we  have  “a  clear  and  unques- 
tionable right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,”  and  that 
this  sweeping  title  must  now  be  asserted  and  enforc- 
ed, for  which  purpose  expressly  the  convention  of 
joint  occupancy  is  proposed  to  be  abrogated.  The 
entire  course  of  the  past  proceedings  of  our  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  this 
new-born  theory  of  a clear  and  unquestionable  right 
to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  which  in  its  origin  rests  up- 
on no  better  foundation  than  the  fiat  of  a party  con- 
venticle, not  one  member  of  which,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, ever  seriously  investigated  the  title  they  thus 
dogmatically  proclaimed.  If  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  be  thus  clear  and  unquestionable,  how  has 
it  happened  that  the  American  government  has  four 
several  times,  and  in  the  last  instance  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Mr.  Folk  himself,  proposed  to  yield  to  Great 
Britain  nearly  one-half  of  it?  If  we  have  a com- 
plete exclusive  claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  how 
again  has  it  happened  that  by  two  formal  conven- 
tions, that  of  1818  and  of  1827,  we  have  so  far  re- 
cognised lhat  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
without  some  foundation,  at  least,  as  to  agree  to  hold 
the  territory  in  common  with  her  for  an  indefinite 
period?  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the 
long  and  able  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  two  governments  on  the  subject  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  not  to  see  at 
a glance  that  the  United  States  have  never  hitherto 
considered  the  right  lo  Oregon,  as  a whole,  ftee  from 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  or  lhat  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain  were  so  unfounded,  in  every  parti- 
cular, as  to  justify  us  in  treating  them  as  mere  idle 
pretensions.  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  has  borne  so  able 
and  distinguished  a partin  these  discussions, has  just 
given  his  testimony  to  the  nation  that  there  are  ques- 
tions of  a doubtful  and  debateable  character  which  have 
ever  been  fell  to  embarrass  the  establishment  of  our 
title,  in  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  now  put  forth. — 
The  official  correspondence  of  the  other  eminent 
and  distinguished  citizen,  (Mr.  Rush,)  by  whom  the 
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defence  of  tlio  American  claims  was  so  learnedly 
and  faithfully  conducted  at  Loudon,  bears  testimony 
to  the  same  effect. 

From  what  quarter  of  the  horizon,  then,  has  this 
(tew  and  clear  light  broken  in  upon  a question  which 
the  American  government  and  its  most  experienced 
and  able  ministers  have  hitherto  considered,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  doubtful  and  debatcable?  We  in  the 
country  have  anxiously  sought  information  on  the 
subject  from  every  source  which  was  accessible  to 
us.  We  believe  with  General  Jackson  that  it  is  a 
sound  precept  of  national  honor,  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  to  “ask  nothing  that  is  not 
clearly  right,''  as  well  as  “to  submit  to  nothing  that 
is  wrong.”  We  desired,  therefore,  before  the  public 
sanction  was  irrevocably  given  to  measures  intended 
to  enforce  our  rights,  and  involving  the  hazard  of 
the  last  appeal  of  nations,  to  understand  correctly 
the  nature  and  just  extent  of  those  rights,  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  they  rest.  We  turned  natu- 
rally to  the  able  correspondence  of  our  secretaries 
of  state,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  ac- 
companies the  president's  message.  1 have  never 
known  any  documents  of  that  character  to  be  more 
generally  read,  or  to  be  more  anxiously  and  careful- 
ly considered.  It  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  let 
you  know  the  impression  they  have  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  so  far  as  1 have  been  able  to  col- 
lect it  from  a free  intercourse  with  intelligent  men 
of  both  parties  in  my  own  neighborhood. 

The  lucid  and  admirably  drawn  letter  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  Mr.  Pakonham,  containing  his  statement 
and  view  of  the  American  claims,  has  made  a pow- 
erful impression  upon  the  common  sense  of  the 
country.  He  rests  our  title  mainly  upon  the  undis- 
puted prior  discovery,  entry,  and  exploration  ("to  a 
certain  distance)  of  the  mouth  and  channel  of  the 
Columbia  river  by  our  own  hardy  and  gallant  coun- 
tryman, Capt.  Gray,  in  1792;  followed  by  the  equally 
und  isputed  prior  discovery  and  exploration  of  some  of 
its  sources  and  upper  branches,  and  tracing  its  course 
froqa  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
the  great  national  enterprise  conducted  with  such 
distinguished  hardihood  and  bravery  by  Messis. 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  and  1806;  and  that  again 
followed  by  the  prior  settlements  made  in  the  coun- 
try by  our  own  citizens,  and  especially  the  establish- 
ments founded  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in 
1811,  under  the  sagacious  lead  of  Mr.  Astor,  at  a 
place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  which 
was  thence  named  after  him,  with  two  similar  es- 
tablishments six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher  up 
the  river;  and,  finally,  ihe  formal  restoration  in  1818 
of  Astoria  (which  had  been  taken  by  a part  of  the 
British  naval  force  in  the  war  of  1812)  under  a sti- 
pulation of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  provided  that 
“all  territories,  places,  and  possessions,  taken  by 
either  party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  should 
be  restored.”  In  seeing  our  claims  placed  upon  such 
tangible  grounds  as  these,  with  so  much  clearness 
and  force,  the  public  judgment  was  fortified  in  an 
honest  conviction  of  our  right  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  grounds  fairly  carried  it.  Candid  and  reflect- 
ing men  felt,  too,  that  a title  thus  sustained  was 
founded  in  a just  and  sound  principle — the  actual 
and  permanent  incorporation  of  our  own  labor  and 
enterprise  with  the  subject  we  claimed — the  princi- 
ple to  which  property  itself  owes  its  origin  and  in- 
stitution. There  is  nothing  fanciful,  arbitrary,  con- 
structive, symbolical,  in  a title  so  derived.  No  mo- 
mentary saying  of  mass — no  transitory  rearing  of  cross- 
es on  some  desolate  and  abandoned  shore — to  stand 
in  lieu  of  actual  and  bona  fide  appropriation,  to  give 
title  to  vast  regions  and  even  continents  by  mere 
idle  mockeries,  and  to  play  the  dog  in  the  manger 
against  the  enterprise  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  title,  however,  thus  clearly  established  in  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  not  a title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon.  It  is  a title,  as 
he  himself  describes  it,  “to  the  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries.” The  whole  of  Oregon,  as  now  understood, 
comprehends  the  entire  country  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  which  lies  between  the  42° 
and  the  54°  40'  of  north  latitude.  The  Columbia 
river  enters  the  ocean  a little  above  the  46th  degree 
ol  north  latitude,  its  course  for  some  hundred  miles 
from  the  ocean  is  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  then 
one  of  its  principal  branches  bears,  in  its  upward 
course,  to  the  southwest,  having  its  source  near  the 
42°  of  north  latitude,  while  the  other  branch  bears 
to  the  north  and  northeast,  having  its  source  very 
far  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  said  near  the  53°  of  north 
latitude.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  view  of  our 
title,  then,  would  be  to  give  us  a large  extent  of  in 
land  country,  corresponding  with  the  basin  of  the 
Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  with  such  a limited  and 
reasonable  portion  of  the  coast  above  and  below  the 
mouth  of  the  river  as  might  be  considered  fairly 
appurtenant  to  the  ownership  of  the  mouth.  A large 


portion  of  the  coast,  ffelwe.en  the  42d  and  54°  40'  of 

north  latitude,  and  all  the  inland  country  north  and 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  laying  be 
tween  that  valley  and  the  sea,  and  extending  thence 
to  the  54°  40'  of  north  latitude,  would  not  be  em- 
braced by  this  title  To  make  out,  then,  “the  clear 
and  undi=putable  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,"  which 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Baltimore  convention,  and 
adopted  as  a part  of  its  creed  bv  the  president,  it 
became  necessary  to  insist  upon  other  and  less  tena- 
ble views  of  our  title.  Accordingly,  the  president 
informs  ns,  in  his  message  at  theopeningof  congress, 
that  “by  his  direction  our  title  to  the  whole  Oregon 
territory  was  asserted,  and,  as  is  believed,  maintain- 
ed by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments.” 

This  task  was,  of  course,  to  be  performed  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  lias  doubtless  been  executed  with  all 
the  ingenuity  and  ability  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admitted.  But  I may  be  permitted  to  say,  with 
all  my  sentiments  of  personal  regard  for  that  gen- 
tleman, that  plain  people  in  the  country,  on  reading 
bis  two  long  and  elaborate  letters  to  Mr.  Pakenham, 
were  not  a little  startled  to  find  that  his  argument, 
in  asserting  nil  absolute  and  exclusive  sovereignly  in 


the  king  his  master,  and  vowed  to  defend  it  with  his 
arms  against  all  bis  enemies,.”  could  be  a valid  ap- 
propriation of  that  highway  of  nations.  The  rule 
settled  by  the  la-v  and  usages  of  nations  in  all  such 
cases  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  statement  of  the 
American  claim  submitted  to  the  British  commis- 
sioners by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  1826,  as  follows:  “Prior 
discovery  gives  a right  to  occupy,  provide  that  oc- 
cupancy takes  place  within  a reasonable  time,  and 
is  ultimately  followed  by  permanent  settlements  and 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil*” 

But,  much  as  Mr.  Buchanan  makes  of  the  Spanish 
title,  lie  fails,  I apprehend,  to  do  full  justice  to  its 
history.  He  does  not  trace  it  up  to  its  original  source 
in  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.;  by  which  that 
pontiff,  sacrilegiously  claiming,  as  vicar  and  repre- 
sentative of  Christ,  a right  of  dominion  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  granted  to  Spain  in  1493  (the 
year  after  the  discovery  of  America)  all  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  infidels  which  she  bad  discovered 
or  should  discover,  and,  drawing  a meridian  line 
from  pole  to  pole  a hundred  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  the  Azores,  bestowed  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
and  bounty  all  to  the  west  of  this  imaginary  line 
upon  Spain,  and  all  to  the  east  of  it  upon  Portugal. 

foundation  of  all  the 


She  claimed  the  whole  continent  of 
Atlantic  as  well  as  its  Pacific  side. — 


asserted  for  near 
with  the  date  of 


Spain  over  the  whole  territory  of  Oregon  previous  to  . - 

the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  utterly  demolished,  jf  This,  doubtless,  was  the  rea  . 

true,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  meritorious  title  built  f!)surTVan,^.  rllicu  ous  . Prelenslons  °f  Spain  in  the 
up  by  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  labors  of  our  own  j New  World, 
citizens,  and  which  they  bad  just  seen  conclusively  America,  its 
established,  as  they  thought,  by  the  argument  of  Mr.  How  this  title  was  tegarded  by  the  sober  sense  of 
Calhoun.  The  treaty  of  1819,  after  establishing  the  ' Ihe  rest  of  mankind,  the  successive  settlements  made 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  west  of  the  and  maintained  by  England,  1 ranee,  and  Holland, 
Mississippi  and  the  then  Spanish  province  of  Mexico,  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  (that  which  naturally 
along  the  Sabine  river  and  other  specified  lines  and  ; hrsl  attracted  the  attention  of  European  enterprise,) 
courses,  un  to  the  source  of  the  Arkansas,  in  lati- 1 sufficiently  proclaimed  to  posterity, 

tude  42°  noith,  and  thence  by  that  parallel  ot  lati-'  Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  says  that  the  rights  of 
tude  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  contains  a clause  of  mu- 1 soverelSnty  Spain  had 

tual  renunciation,  in  which  his  Catholic  majesty,  on  lbrec : centuries,  (correspond in 
his  part,  renounces  and  cedes  to  the  United  States  lbe  papal  grant  just  leferred  to,)  “over  the  whole 
“all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territo-  j western  side  of  North  America  as  tar  north  as  the 
ries  east  and  north  of  the  above  line.”  It  is  these  ! slxtJ  first  deSre“  ,o1  latitude,  bad  never  been  seri- 
vague  “rights,  claims,  and  pretensions,”  derived  ; °,US^T  <1uestloned  any  k'jroP^ai1  nall?n  “before 
from  Spain  in  1819,  which,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  argu-  I Nootka  convention.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  able 
ment  asserts,  give  us  a good  title  to  the  whole  of  Ore  recenl  J " rlUen  b)’  him  and  published  at 

gon.  He,  therefore,  magnifies  and  exalts  the  Spa-  Washington,  states  very  appositely  that  the  exclu- 
r.ish  title  with  all  the  force  of  language  he  can  em-  *'¥e  pretensions  of  Spain  were  practically  question- 
ploy,  without  seeming  to  be  at  all  conscious,  in  the  ed  ar,d  wboJ  J disregarded  iri  ail  the  British  colonial 
zeal  of  the  moment,  of  the  suicidal  effect  of  bis  ar-  barters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  limits  of 
gumerit  on  the  true  American  title,  derived  from  the  'vbub  were  expressly  described  as  extending  from 
well-tested  achievements  of  our  own  citizens.  But  sen  lo  sea‘  lo  come.  uown  to  later  times,  it  is  a 

people  in  the  country  take  these  things  a little  more  remarkable  and  instructive  circumstance  that  when 
cooly.  They  could  not  help  saying  to  themselves,  if  fePain  aPP®aled  ,to  France,  in  virtue  of  the  family 
the  Spanish  title  were  ol  that  high,  absolute,  and  compact,  for  aid  and  support  in  the  Nootka  contro  _ 
imposing  character  which  Mr.  Buchanan  represents  : verBy>  her  own  all-v  ar,d  frlerid  denied  her  claim  ol 
it  to  have  been,  then  all  the  acts  of  our  countrymen  sovereignty  on  the  north  west  coast  of  America.  In 
and  government  on  which  we  have  hitherto  so  con-  a reP011  ol  diplomatic  committee  of  the  consti- 
fidently  relied  as  constituting  an  impregnable  title  tuent  assembly  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  cele- 
for  us— the  hardy  and  successful  adventure  of  Capl.  braled  ,M'rab,eau  ,was  rapporteur,  or  chairman,  it  is 
Gray— the  noble  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  . expressiy  declared  that  “the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
set on  foot  by  our  own  government — the  settlements  ean  the  two  powers  in  truth  belongs  to  neither;  it 
made  in  the  territory  by  our  enterprising  citizens—  j 19  . ,he  Pr°Pp'W  of  the  inhabitants  whom  Nature 
all  these  were  but  lawless  violations  of  the  rights  of  i or|g,,,a \ ly  placed  there.  And  then  the  committee 

another  power,  which  could  not  give  us  the  slightest  ! adds;  “ 1 llls  l".'e  distinction  appears  a little  more 

semblance  of  claim,  but  exhibit  us  to  the  world  in  consonant  to  justice  than  that  marked  out  by  the 
the  odious  character  of  land  pirates.  , PoPe:  and  lhese  PeoPlc-  distant  from  us  as  they  are, 

, . , if  they  are  oppressed,  are  they  not  our  allies?” 

Thinking  men,  too,  became  curious  to  know  on  i 

what  foundation  this  exclusive  and  overshadowing  1 j“r-  Buchanan  expends  a great  deal  of  ingenious 
title  to  vast  unsettled  regions,  which  was  so  much  ‘abor  upon  Ihe  terms  ol  the  Nootka  convention,  to 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  could  repose.  They  Sfl°w  that  Spain  did  not  expressly  renounce  her 
turned  with  eagerness,  therefore,  to  his  second  let-  j c 1 a ■ rtl  exclusive  sovereignly  upon  the  northwest 
ter.  in  which  lie  undertakes  to  trace  the  origin  and  ! coast  °1  America  by  the  letter  ol  that  convention; 
vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  the  Spanish  title.  He  and  he  also  contends  that  the  convention  was  nnlli- 
gives  a long  account  of  the  voyages  of  Spanish  na-  ! 6ed  by  the  subsequent  war  which  occurred  between 
vigalors,  beginning  two  and  three  hundred  years  I the  contiacting  parties  in  1796,  has  never  since  been 
ago,  (some  of  them  of  disputed  authenticity,  and  one  i revived,  and  is  therefore  rio  longer  in  force.  With 
of  them,  of  leading  importance,  treated  as  fabulous  g|eaL  deference,  these  seem  to  roe  to  he  immaterial 

by  our  negotiator  in  1826,*)  and  tells  us  that  one  na-  .questions.  Ihe  important  inquiry  is  as  lo  the  ope- 

vigator  landed  and  went  on  shore  at  such  a place,  ano-  ! 1 atlon  and  eilect  ol  facts,  not  words.  Spain,  claim- 
ther  anchored  in  a certain  harbor,  and,  finally,  that  | lnS  beAlbe  nbsolute  sovereign  of  the  northwest 
others  went  through  the  prescribed  ceremony  of  tak- 
ing possession,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  by  celebrating  mass  and  erect- 
ing crosses  with  inserplions ■ And  here  the  story  ends 


No  actual  occupancy,  no  settlements  made  ariv  where, 
no  real  permanent  bona  Jide  appropriation  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  has  always  been  held  necessary  to  con- 
summate the  inchoate  tittle  derived  from  discovery. 
In  the  absence  of  all  such  acts,  the  people,  who  ap- 
preciate substance  more  than  form,  have  not  been 
able  to  comprehend  how  the  saying  of  mass  and  set- 
ting up  of  crosses,  and  then  abandoning  the  country, 
can  lorm  an  effectual  taking  possession  of  it  any 
more  than  the  celebrated  achievement  of  the  Spa 
nish  navigator  who  first  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  who,  as  Robertson  stales,  “advancing  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  waves,  with  his  sword  and  buckler, 
took  possession  of  the  watery  domain  in  the  name  of 


♦Voyage  of  Fuca.  See  Mr.  Gallatin’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Clay,  Nov.  25th,  1826. 


coast  of  America,  captured  certain  vessels  which 
she  found  at  Nootka,  und  took  possesion  of  a trading 
establishment  and  buildings  erected  there  by  British 
subjects,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  her  rights  of 
sovereignty  had  been  violated  by  what  she  con- 
sidered as  acts  of  foreign  and  unauthorized  intrusion 
upon  her  territory.  England  directly  denied  the 
Spanish  claim  of  sovereignly,  alleged  that  the  coun- 
try was  still  open  to  the  first  occupant,  that  her  sub- 
jects had  rightfully  made  a settlement  there,  and 
demanded  of  Spain  reparation  and  indemnity  to  the 
individual  sufferers  for  the  acts  of  force  committed 
against  them,  and  restoration  of  the  buildings  and  tracts 
of  land  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed.  The 
whole  controversy  turned  c the  sovereign  territoii- 
al  rights  claimed  by  Spain  upon  the  north  west  coast. 
In  agreeing,  as  she  did,  to  make  the  reparation  de- 
manded, and  especially  in  agreeing  to  restore  lo  Bri- 
tish subjects  the  buildings  and  tracts  of  land  of  which  she 
had  dispossessed  them,  as  being  trespassers  upon  her 
territory  and  jurisdiction,  she  condemned  and  repti- 
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dialer]  her  own  claim.  The  formal  recognition  which 
was  superadded  of  (he  right  of  the  subject',  of  Great 
Britain,  in  future,  to  make  settlements  in  any  part 
of  the  territory  not  previously  occupied,  was  hut  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  corollary.  The  effect  of 
these  facts  and  circumstances,  without  reference  to 
the  particular  terms  of  the  convention,  or  the  ques- 
tion of  its  being;  still  in  force  as  a wrilleii  compact. 
(although  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  official  do- 
cuments that  our  former  negotiator,  Mr  Gallatin, 
differs  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  arid  considered  the  con 
verition  still  in  force. f)  was  the  practical  surrender  by 
Spain  of  her  claim  of  exclusive  sovereignly  over  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  as  an  operative  and 
subsisting  right.  Such  was  the  universal  understand- 
ing of  the  transaction  by  all  Europe  at  the  time  it 
took  place,  as  contemporary  history  affords  the  most 
abundant  testimony. 

Mr.  Buchanan  takes  occasion  more  than  once,  in 
very  empalhic  terms,  to  remark  that  there  is  no  ev  i- 
dence that  the  Nootka  Sound,  or  any  oilier  spot  on 
the  northwest  coast,  was  ever  surrendered  to  Great 
Britain  by  Spain  in  pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  convention,  and  he  aflerwars  quotes  the  authori- 
ty of  an  historical  writer  in  England,  (Belsham,) 
strongly  biased  by  party  feelings  against  the  admin- 
istration which  concluded  the  convention,  for  the 
statement  “that  the  Spanish  flag  flying  at  Nootka 
was  never  struck,  and  that  the  territory  has  been 
virtually  relinquished  by  England.”  On  this  subject 
1 find,  in  a book  distinguished  by  its  careful  accura- 
cy. and  habitually  appealed  to  ith  great  respect  in 
diplomatic  discussions,  (Koch’s  Hisloire  J. Ihrtgee  of 
the  treaties  of  peace  between  the  powers  of  Europe 
since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  continued  by  Scho- 
e M , ) the  following  explicit  circumstantial  statement 
to  the  contrary,  which  I translate  literally  from  the 
text:  “The  execution  of  the  convention  of  the  28th 
‘October,  179U”  [the  Nootka  convention]  “'experi- 
enced some  difficulties  which  delayed  it  till  1795  — 
‘They  were  terminated  the  23d  of  March  of  that 
‘year,  on  the  spot  itself,  by  the  Spanish  Brigadier 
‘Alava  and  the  English  Lieutenant  Poora,  who  es- 
‘changed  declarations  in  the  bay  of  Nootka;  after 
‘with  h the  Spanish,  fort  was  destroyed,  the  Spaniards 
‘embaiked,  ami  the  English  flag  was  planted  there  in 
‘sign  of  possession.’’* * 

i have  adverted  to  these  considerations  connected 
with  the  ancient  exclusive,  Spanish  tide,  as  novv 
urged  by  our  government,  because  1 am  fully  of  die 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr,  Gallatin,  in  one  of  his 
late  letteis,  that  our  cause  is  weakened  instead  of 
being  strengthened,  by  bringing  to  its  support  dubi- 
ous and  extreme  claims.  Our  genuine  American 
title  is  too  good  a one  to  be  thus  hazarded  or  ex- 
changed. Let  us  not  repeat  the  bid  folly  of  losing 
the  subs  ance  by  grasping  at  the  shadow.  With  a 
firm  consciousness  of  our  own  just  rights,  we  may 
afford  to  treat  with  respect  the  claims  of  others  It 
would  seem  difficult,  after  all  that  has  passed  now 
to  say  that  England  has  no  colurable  claims  what- 
ever in  any  part  of  Oregon.  In  tils  northern  parted 
that  territory  she  has  claims  which  she  professes  to 
sustain  on  grounds  similar  to  those  on  which  our 
own,  in  other  portions  of  the  territory,  rest — the  d is 
cover;  and  exploration  of  Frazer’s  river,  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  by  McKenzie;  its  continu- 
ed use  by  her  subjects  for  navigation  and  trade;  the 
eaily  establishments  made  by  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany in  the  vicinity  of  that  river;  - iscoveries,  ex- 
plorations, and  surveys  of  the  coast  by  bet-  naviga- 
tors; and  her  settlement  at  Nootka,  which  it  cost  her 
three  millions  sterling,  in  her  controversy  with 
Spain,  to  maintain.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  how  i 
lit-  any  of  these  claims  may  be  well  founded.  But  j 
they  exist:  and  they  have  hitherto  been  so  far  re-i 
specled  by  our  government  that  vve  have,  on  four  i 
several  occasions,  submitted  a lerma)  proposal  to! 
divide  the  country  with  her.  The  case,  then,  is- 
clearly  one  for  compromise  and  amicable  arrange- 
ment; and  1 am  firmly  persuaded  that  a satisfactory 
arrangement  can  be  effected,  whenever  the  subject 
is  approached  by  both  parties  in  a right  spirit. 

indications  are  already  afforded  that  public  opi- 

+See  Mr.  Gallatin’s  letter  to  Mr.  Clay  of  2aih  No- ' 
vember,  1826,  and  the  statement  of  the  American  claim 
submitted  by  him  to  the  British  commissioners  on  tire 
19th  Dec..  182,6. 

*3ee  llistoire  Ahregee  de3  Traites  de  Paix,  &.C.,  par 
M.  de  Koch,  dontinue,  &.C.,  par  F.  SchoelJ;  vol.  iv.  p. 
126.  I subjoin  the  French  text: 

■‘L’execution  de  la  convention  du  23  Octobre,  1790, 
eprouva,  au  reste,  ties  difficulty's  qui  la  reiardcreiit  jus- 
qu’eu  1795.  Elies  furent  tenninees  le  23  Mars  de  cede  1 
an  nee,  sur  les  lieux  memes,  par  !e  Brigadier  Esjiiigii.ol 
Alava,  ei  le  Lieutenant  Armlois  Poaia,  qui  eehaiiyerent 
des  declarations  dans  le  golfe  de  Nootka  memo;  apies 
quel  le  fort  Espagnol  futrase,  des  Espugnols  s’embnrque- 
rent,  ei  le  pavilion  Anglais  y Jut  plunte  en  signa  de  pos- 
session.’’ 


ninn  in  England  ha^made  sensible  advances  towards 
a just  and  practicable  basis  of  compromise.  Shall 
we  recede  from  our  own  ground  as  she  advances  to- 
wards it,  and  show  ourselves  less  p acticahlc  as  she 
becomes  more  so?  I trust  not.  England  has  formally 
proposed  the  line  of  the  Columbia  river,  with  some 
collateral  advantages  elsewhere,  as  a basis  of  com- 
promise. For  obvious  reasons,  we  can  never  ac- 
cede to  it.  We  have  proposed  the  extension  of  our 
boundary  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the 
49 ! h parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
as  a bams  of  compromise  England  has  declined  it. 
It  has  long  been  manifest  to  those  who  have  alten 
lively  considered  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  governments,  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and 
would  continue  to  pinch,  tri  this  proposition  of  ours 
to  England.  It  is  particularly  disclosed  in  a conver- 
sation of  Mr.  Husktsson,  one  of  the  British  com- 
missioners, w ith  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  is  thus  report- 
ed by  the  latter  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  secretary 
of  state,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  182G: — 
"Mr.  Huskisson  said  that  it  would  be  lamentable 
that,  i ri  this  age,  two  such  nations  as  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain  should  he  drawn  to  a rupture  on 
such  a subject,  as  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  the  north- 
west coast.  But  the  honor  and  dignity  of  both  coun- 
tries must  be  respected, -arid  the  mutual  convenience 
of  both  parlies  should  also  be  consulted.  He  then 
objected  to  the  straight  line  which  we  proposed,  as 
having  no  regard  to  such  convenience;  and  observed 
particularly  that  its  cutting  off  the  southern  portion 
of  Quadra  and  Vancouver’s  1-land  (that  on  which 
Nootka  Sound  is  situated)  was  quite  inadmissible.’ 

Mr.  Gallatin  replied  by  showing  the  still  stronger 
objections,  on  our  part,  to  the  line  of  Columbia  ri- 
ver, as  proposed  by  England,  and  concluded  by  stat- 
ing that  we  could  not  agree  to  any  boundary  line 
which  “would  not  give  us  a portion  of  Fuca’s 
Straits,”  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Van- 
couver’s Island  from  the  continent.  Here,  then, 
were  plainly  developed  the  elements  of  the  natural 
and  ultimate  solution  of  this  vexed  question.  The 
objections  of  both  parties  would  be  obviated,  and 
the  wants  of  both  provided  for,  by  running  the  boun- 
dary along  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude — not 
to  the  main  ocean,  so  as  to  cut  eft’  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Vancouver’s  Island,  but  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  arm  of  the  sea  (Fuca’s  Straits)  which 
separates  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  main  land, 
and  then,  slightly  deflecting  to  the  south,  make  the 
middle  of  those  straits  the  boundary  line,  to  their 
junction  with  the  ocean  in  about  48°  3U'  north  lati- 
tude. Nature  herself  suggests  this  compromise,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  look  on  the  map  without  having  it 
at  once  presented  both  to  the  eye  and  mind  by  its 
fitness  and  conformity  to  physical  indications. 

It  is,  accordingly,  the  arrangement  which  Mr. 
Gallatin,  with  all  the  authority  of  his  experience 
and  long  familiarity  with  the.  subject,  has  just  re- 
commended to  the  w isdom  and  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion of  both  countries,  as  “the  only  natural,  equita- 
tilfc,  and  practicable  line  of  amicable  division”  which 
has  occurred  to  him.  The  same  compromise  was 
very  forcibly  recommended,  twelve  months  ago,  in 
an  excellent  address  before  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  of  Boston,  by  one  of  our  most  enlight- 
ened practical  citizens,  (Mr.  Win.  Sturgis,  of  that 
city.)  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  commercial 
and  nautical  pursuits, has  repeatedly  visited  the  north- 
west coast,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  our  national  interests  in  that  quarter.  The  late 
article  of  the  London  Times,  and  a very  remarka- 
aide  and  judicious  paper  which  appealed  in  the  Lon- 
don Examiner  of  the  25th  April  last,  and  said  to  be 
from  a highly  enlightened  and  distinguished  source, 
give  us  ground  to  Mope  that  so  fair  and  reasonable  a 
compromise  will  not  want  able  and  influential  advo- 
cates on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  so  many  persuasives  to  peace,  and  such  ob- 
vious and  feasible  means  of  preserving  it,  on  terms 
consistent  with  the  rights,  honor,  and  interests  of 
both  parties,  if  the  tw'o  countries  should  yet  be  em- 
broiled, tiiere  will  be  a “grievous  fauit”somewhere, 
and  “grievously  will  it  be  answered.”  The  present 
moment  is  eminently  critical.  A wrong  direction 
given  to  the  public  councils  now  may  involve  con- 
sequences alike  irrevocably- and  disastrous.  All  eyes 
are  therefore  turned  to  the  senate,  in  whose  hands 
tiie  question  is  soon  to  pass;  and  in  its  calm  delibe- 
rative wisdom  a firm  confidence  is  reposed  (hat  no 
unseemly  precipitation,  no  impatience  for  making 
up  an  issue,  will  be  allowed  to  bring  into  unneces 
safy  2nd  hostile  collision  opposing  claims,  which 
there  is  so  much  reason  to  believe  that  negotiation, 
reflection,  and  mutual  good  temper,  if  left  to  their 
natural  course,  could  not  fail  to  harmonize  and  ad- 
just. 

I remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  every  sentiment  of 
consideration  and  regard,  most  faithfully  yours, 

W.  C.  RIVES. 


WAR  EXPENSES. 

[APPENDIX  to  THE  LETTERS  OF  MR  GALLATIN  ON  THE 
OREGON  QUESTION.] 

From  Ike  National  Intelligencer. 

Neui  York,  February  10,  1846. 

Tin  e expenses  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads— • 

1st.  Such  as  ar  - of  a permanent  nature,  and  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  lo  the  peace  establishment 
of  die  country. 

2dly.  Those  which  should  be  adopted  when  there  is 
an  impending  danger  of  war. 

3dly.  Those  which  actual  wa-  renders  necessary.. 

To  the  first  class  b lo  g all  ihnse  which  provide  for 
objects  that  r quit  e cnn.-id.-rable  time  lo  he  execut'd, 
and  cvenot  without  great  difficulty  tie  accomplished 
pending  a " ar.  Such  are  f rtith  atio-s,  building  'hips 
- f » ar,|[tnclud  ng  Reamers,]  accumulating  malei  ials  for 
tiles  m:  purpo  e,  navi , y -rds,  providing  u sufficient 
ar  - i tin  ry,  and  other  imp  rtmt  o jects  of  the  i rdn-nce 
department.  It  may  he  taken  for  granted  tlia'  govern- 
in'nt  has  don- , ur  will  d i,  all  that  is  tucess.iy  and 
practica  le  ni  that  respect. 

The  pr-parato  y measures  wh-ch  -h  uld  he  adopted, 
when  t ere  is  d m er  ol  war,  ar,-  those  resp  c ing  which 
the  greasiest  variety  of  opinions  mu  t be  c spieled.  It 
has  been  rep  -atedly  ass-,  rted  that  t-.u  h is  the  structure 
of  i ur  g-ivrr  rraeut  tint  it  n-.vi  r w ill  o can  pr  pare  for 
war  till  after  it  has  act u Uy  enmmi  need;  'hat  is  to  Sty, 
that,  h Cause  congress  was  dilaio  u in  mak  ng  rff-ctual 
provision  lor  rarryng  mi  th-  last  war  a.siost  Great 
Britain,  and  l»  cause  the  Adm  nistra' n il,  at  the  lime 
when  it  was  d cl  red,  was  int-ific  ■ nt  and  not  will  cal- 
ou  I at-  d for  < ond  'Cti-ig  it,  the  U -it.ui  Stat  s are  hound 
forever  to  incur,  at  the  comimncem  nt  . f every  war, 
the  ilists’  rs  - f one  or  two  years,  b fore  th  y can  be  in- 
duce I in  pu  on  their  armor.  The  past  is  iri-i  vucffile, 
and  nt  no  other  use  than  as  far  : s it  may  teach  us  to  a- 
void  the  I ul  s li  tw  r-  tormerh  committed,  When 
our  g ivernm  lit  relies  on  I tie  p -ople  lor  b i-  g sustained 
in  making  war,  its  ronfi  ienc  - mu  t he  entire.  They 
must  b told  the  whol  i ruth ; and,  ;f  they  are  really  in 
favor  of  war,  they  will  cheerfully  sustam  gov  rnmer.t 
in  ali  the  mei-ur  s n-cessa  y io  carry  it  into  effch— 
The  fiank  aiinunciainn  of  the  necessity  of  such  mea- 
sures is  cad  d “c  ea  ing  a panic.”  It  is  not  ihe  first 
t me  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  same  lan- 
guage has  been  li  Id.  If  th  re  be  no  danger  or  inten- 
tion of  making  war,  th  se  create  a panic  who  proclaim 
a dett  rmination  toa-seit  the  exclnsve  smeieignty  of 
th  Lhii  e l Stat  s over  the  whole  contested  territory, 
with  the  full  know  1 dge  that  Great  Br  lain  has  uniform- 
ly and  explicitly  declared  that  -h-  u ould  resist  any  su- h 
attempt.  If,  imitead  ol  tell  ng  the  people  the  whole 
it  u h,  the  attempt  to  o -not  al  ii  om  them  die  n ces'ity 
of  the  imasures  requited  fore  rr  ing  on  the  war  shou'd 
be  successful  areacion  in  ihe  puhl  c a<  ntiim  nt  will 
most  certa  nly  take  pine  , whenev-  r it  w II  have  become 
imposs  hie  to  delay  ny  longer  the  h a>v  burden  ol  tax- 
ation, for  which  t lie  nation  had  not  been  prepared. 

1 will  not  dwell  on  the  n-cessa  v pr  parations  of  a 
military  chir.  cter,  otherwise  than  by  referring  to  some 
no  orious  (acts. 

The  primary  causes  of  die  disas’rous  results  of  the 
campaign  of  1812  wer  , die  want  of  a naval  force  on  die 
Lakrs,  and  that  t-f  a sufficient  regular  loice.  Govern- 
ment had  nhtaim  d a comet  staiemmt  of  the  regular 
lorct-  of  tin-  B.itish  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  ol  die 
garrison  of  Qu  bee.  This  last  was  es.ima  ed  at  bout 
three  thousunl  men,  and  co  -Id  not  be  lessened  without 
creat  inconveni-  nee  and  s one  danger.  The  regular 
force  at  M unreal.  St.  Johns,  and  Three  Rivers  amount- 
ed lo  1,130  mm;  that  in  the  whole  Upper  Canada  to 
720.  The  act  to  raise  an  additional  military  force  of 
25,000  men  was  p i- s d on  the  11th  ot  Janu  ry,  1812. 
The  st-1.  c ion  of  th  ■ officers  was  not  completed  before 
the  termina  ion  of  dial,  year;  the  recruiting  service  was 
not  organ  zed  in  time;  the  enlisim-n's  for  the  regular 
arm'  fill  short  ol  the  most  moderate  calculation;  and 
the  total  numlji  r included  was  so  small  as  to  ren- 
der it  imp  ssible  to  str  ke  a dec  sve  blow  m any 
one  of  the  m st  important  poi  ts  from  Montreal  up- 
wards, insignificant  as  was  the  for  e bv  which  they  were 
defended.  The  volunteer  act  was  also  extremely  un- 
productive. At  tint  dine  ih  • Ti  e isury  was  amply  sup- 
plied; and  the  want  w as  nut  that  of  money',  hut  of  a re- 
gular lorce. 

Such  force  cannot  be  raised  without  money;  and  yet 
it  will  br  admitted  that  it  would  b:  ixtrem  ly  difficult 
to  induce  congr-ss  to  lay  internal  laxts  or  dut.es  before 
war  was  de  lined  or  cer'a  n.  In  order  to  provide 
means  for  having  an  additional  r gul  r force  ready  to 
act  as  so  m as  actual  war  lakes  place,  a loan  and  Trea- 
sury notes  must  be  n so:  ted  to.  But  it  is  deemed  ab- 
solute lv  necessary  that  ihe  internal  taxes  should  be  im- 
posed simultaneously  w th  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
that  provis  on  should  he  made  lor  their  immediate  col- 
1 -clion.  With  the  exception  of  th-  act  for  doubling  the 
duties  on  imp  urlat  ons,  congress  did  not  pa-s  any  law 
fur  imposing  any-  new  ttx.  or  dud  s till  more  than  one 
year  after  die  dec  aration  ot  the  last  war,  nor  did  it  even 
lay  a second  direct  tax  in  ihe  year  1814.  It  wasnottill 
aft  r public  ciedit  was  ruined,  alter  Treasury  notes 
which  were  due  had  remained  unpaid,  and  after  Mr.  Dal- 
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las  li  .d  been  plac  il  at  the  h ad  of  tli  - Treasury,  that  at 
laA  the  laws  tor  imposing  a (I  mb  e (1  red  tax,  or  in- 
ert-asms tile  ra'e  of  ill  existing  intern  d dut  es,  an  I tor 
laying  new  ones  >tr  tmn.t  d.  The  p ae  ■ was ratified 
inme  lia  ely  at'ier,  and  in  pout  of  tact  no  more  ihan 
$1,877,000  were  pa  d in  t*ie  Treasury,  liel'ore  'lie  end 
of  the  war,  on  account  oi  the  din  cl  mx  and  all  other 
internal  taxes  nr  duties.  Tb  re  were  i . cent  d Irom  ih 
sa  ne  sources  $20,654,000  n the  years  1315,  1816,  and 
1317. 

The  preparatory  measures  n c -ssary  in  order  to  en- 
sure "ii  immediate  e dltctinn  of  i ni  rral  taxes,  when- 
ever the  lass  imposmg  such  tixt-s  shall  l ate  been  pas- 
sed, a.  e those  ou  which  I may  sp  ak  witii  ennfidence. 
These  consist  sinip'y  in  a previous  organization  ol  the 
m cVmtry  for  the  coll.c  ion  of  evert  species  of  inter- 
n 1 taxe-,  and  lor  the  assessment  of  a direct  tax.  Tlie 
proper  selection  of  die  numerous  officers  necessary  for 
the  cull  <ti  in  always  onsum-s  several  months.  A pre- 
\io  is  select  on  and  appointment  of  those  officers  would 


The  population  of  the  Uni  ed  Slates  lias  nearly  l e- 
bletl  during  tile  tuirly-'our  years  wli  ch  h ive  ( laps  d 
since  ill  >t  in  w Ii  cli  t m last  war  against  England  was  de- 
clared l'li  ir  wealth  and  n sources  have  inc  earn'd  in 
the  same  ratio;  amt  th 't,  in  ure  of  war,  th-se  shoul  I 
be  brought  into  action  as  promptly  as  po-'ibl  , admits 
ol  no  doubt.  Once  engag' d in  th  • conflict  tomakethe 
war  as  efficen1  as  possible  "ill  shorten  its  durat  oo, 
and  ran  al  me  secure  honorable  terms  of  peace.  I hate 
not  the  documents  necessary  for  makh'gan  approximate 
estimate  of  ill  annual  t x p uses  ol  a war  widi  Or  at 
Britain;  and  if  I had,  I could  not  t tins  time  perform 
that  amount  of  labor  which  is  absolu'elv  necess  ry  in 
order  to  diarw  cnrrrct  inferences  Taking  only  a ce“- 
eral  view  of  the  subject,  and  c insidering  the  greai  d f- 
ference  of  expens  - in  k'  op  ng  a navy  in  active  "er>ic  > 
benv  en  one  of  e ght  f igat  s and  One  of  ten  ship  of  h 
line,  fourteen  Irigates,  ml  a compete' t nu-nber  fs  ea 
ni  • rs;  that  Texas  a id  Oregon  are  addit  onal  objects  ot 
d fence;  ilia'  the  extensive  sy s’ ■ m of  f rtilic.ui  ms  which 


cost  nothing,  a',  though  appoint  d,  they"  sho  d I receive  has  been  ad  opted  will  require  ab.  ut  fifteen  thousand  ad- 
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no  p>y  till  called  into  actual  service.  This  would  b 
the  natural  consequence  ol  the  manner  in  wlii  hcolhc- 
tors  are  pai  I,  ih  s b img  a per  centage  on  i he  money 
co  lected.  Tli : only  other  news -ary  measure  in  that 
respect  is,  that  the  Secretary  of  die  Tre<snry  should, 
at  tlie  time  of  th  ir  a|i  o n meat,  supply  the  coll  ctnrs 
with  all  tne  necessary  forms  of  keeping  and  icndering 
their  a counts. 

'I'lie  assessment  in  racli  stale  of  i hr  axa  Me  properly 
of  every  individual  who  possi  s es  such  propeity  is  the 
o ly  operation  which  requires  c in  durable  time  and 
causes  a prop  rtinna  e d 1 -y.  This  eniin  t he  other- 
wise obviated  than  by  making  111  t asses  merit  a pr  pa- 
ratory  measure,  to  he  e imple  ed  before  actual  war  takes 
place. 

In  order  to  f , c i I tate  and  hasten  th  • processor  assess- 
ment, I undertook,  in  tV  year  1812,  to  apportion  the 
direc'  tax  on  the  s--v  rd  conn  ies  and  state  d stricts  in 
each  slate;  and  the  ct  of  2d  Aug  st,  151.3,  which  laid 
a direct  tax  of  diree  in  Hi  on  of  d liars,  "as  passed  in 
co  form  ly  witii  that  app  u-iionmeut.  Tne  process  was 
eisyforevmy  stat-  in  which  'here  " as  a die  ts'atet'X; 
bu  , hough  i.  rived  !’•  on  Ii  • nest  da'  •,  Hi  t could  be  e 1- 
lced,  it  w s de  ctv  and  partly  arlntr  ry  for  'he  stat  s 
in  which  there  was  no  stale  tax.  As  there  is  at  present 
hardly  any  (if  ny  ) state  which  has  not  laid  a direct 
slate  tax,  this  mode  m y be  adopted  for  be  p oposed 
prep  r tory  assessme  t.  This  will  i educe  the  duty  of 
tlie  as  esso  s to  the  assessment  of  the  quoti  of  eai  h 
co  mtry  nr  dis  riet.  on  the  several  individuals  liab  e to 
the  tax,  and  the  total  xpeuse  of  tlie  a sessment  to  a sum 
not  exceeding  probably  two  hundred  housand  dollar  . 
A more  e ular  and  correct  ass  ssmeui  will,  of  course, 
be  provided  'or  with  r sp  ct  to  die  direct  taxes  which 
may  he  1 id  after  Hie  fir  t year  of  the  war. 

The  only  objection  is  thai  of  the  expense,  which  will 
prove  useless  if  the  tax  should  not  he  ldd,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  war  sli  uld  not  take  place  But  certainly  this 
is  a too  small  i em  o d sene  eonsiderat  on. 

This  organ  zat  on,  easy  and  cheap  as  it  is,  is  all  that 
is  m cessary  in  orih  r to  seem  e an  immedi  te  collection 
of  a direct  and  oilier  internal  t*xes  and  (lutes  from  ihe 
moment  when  they  sh  ill  have  been  imposed  by  con- 
gress 


The  probable  annual  expenses  which  must  be  incur- 
red na  war  with  England,  nil  the  resources  f >r  de- 
caying, them,  are  lie  next  ohjei  ts  of  inquiry. 

it  is  extremely  difficnl  to  diaw  any  correct  inferem  e 
from  the  expenses  of  the  1 ist  war  wi  ll  England.  Tlie 
amount  of  the  arrearges  due  oil  account  of  tlie  militiry 
service,  at  the  time  when  die  peice  was  ratified,  is  not 
stated  with  precision  in  any  of  tlie  public  documents 
which  I hnve  seen.  Although  the  laws  show  the  num- 
ber of  men  voted,  th  t ot  iliose  actually  iaised  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge  been  olfi  ally  s ated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tint  the  wan'  ot  proper  orguiiza  ion 
increased  the  amount  of  expend  tin  e much  by  oml  th  it 
winch  would  have  been  sufficient  under  a regular  and  i 
efficent  system.  This  ha  uudnuht  <1  ly  b‘  en  much  im- 
proved; yet  the  expens  s incurred  in  t'u-  Seminole  war, 
compar  d with  the  numb  r of  men  employed  and  with 
that  of  tli  - host  le  Ind  mis,  show  that  ei  her  'here  are 
still  some  '!  fee  s in  the  organization,  or  that  there  were 
gre  t abuses  in  tli  execution. 

T e payments  f.  om  die  I'reasury  f r the  m Hilary 
depa  tmeut,  embraci  g only  those  for  the  army  proper, 
milili  i and  volunteers,  ami  exclusive  of  tliose  for  fort i- 


ditional  men:  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  a successful 
and  decisive  wo  r eg  i n St  die  mos'  vulnerable  portion  of 
the  B i it'sli  domininns,  a great  disposable  rt  gti'ar  force 
is  absolutely  necessary;  I a o very  sure  that  1 lad  below 
the  mark  in  say  ng  that,  alter  the  first  year  of  die  w t, 
and  when  the  resourc  -s  of  the  country  shall  be  fully 
brought  into  action,  the  annual  military  and  naval  ex- 
penses will  amount  to  S'xty  or  seventy  mill  ons  ot  dol- 
lars. To  t.is  must  b ■ added  the  expenses  for  ad  oilier 
objects,  which  'or  the  v e o'  ending  on  the  30tli  ol  June, 
1845,  amounted  to  near  fi'teen  millions,  but  which,  the 
seer  t un  of  the  tn  asury  hop-  s,  may  he  retlu  -ed  n>  ele- 
ven mill  ons  and  a hall.  The  gross  tinini  d expen  e f t' 
all  "bj ■ cts  will  be  estimated  d.  seventi-s  veil  millions; 
to  he  increas-d  annually  hy  the  annual  interest  on  e ch 
successive  loan. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  new  revenue  and 
loans  required  io  defray  tint  expense,  the  first  quest  ion 
which  at  ises  is  the  diminution  of  tlie  revenue  derived 
from  customs,  which  will  he  die  ne.-essary  consetpr.  nee 
ot  the  vv.ir. 

The  actual  receipts  in'o  the  Ireautry,  arisrng  from 
that  sour-.-e  of  revenu-,  were,  in  round  numbers,  fur  h ■ 
yars  1812,  1813,  avid  1814,  respectively,  $8  960,001)1, 
$13  225,000,  ami  $6  000  000;  and  th  n tt  revenue  w li  cli 
a crued  dur  ng  those  three  vears  respectively  amounted 
to  $13  142,000,  $6  708,000,  and  $4,250,000.  From  the 
1st  of  July  1812,  die  rate  of  (hides  on  importations 
was  doubled;  an  in  order  to  compare  these  rece  pts  w th 
those  c Heeled  in  pe<ce  time,  they  must  be  reduced  for 
those  three  years  r sp  ctivelv  to  $7, 470, 000, t $6,600,- 
000,  and  $3,000,00  I;  or,  it  tlie  revenue  ac  -rued  b - com- 
pared, (which  isdie  mo -t correct  mode,)  to  $9, 850, 000, f 
$3  354,000,  and  $2  125,000.  At  that  time  the  duties 
| acci  ueil  were,  on  account  of  the  credit  allowed,  ro  le  t 
ed  nil  an  average  Only  six  or  eight  months  I it  r;  a d the 
i unexpected  importations,  in  the  I tter  ha'f  of  th  • year 
! 1812  in  American  v.  ssels  whi  h arrived  with  British 
i lic-  nces,  subsequent  to  the  derlaralion  o'  war  and  to 
! the  act  wh  ch  doubled  the  ra'e  of  duties,  swelled  con- 
! sider.'bly  the  receipts  of  the  tear  1813.  It  was  o ly  in 
’ 1814  that  die  fil  l effect  of  the  war  on  the  revenue 
derived  from  that  source  was  felt. 

The  diminution  in  the  Am  rican  and  foreign  tonnage, 
emploied  in  the  for  ign  trade  nf  the  United  Stales,  is 
stmngly  exhibited  by  the  following  sta’emen': 


Tonnage 

in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Uuiled 

Yea-s. 

American  vessels. 

Foreign  vessels. 

1811 

948,207 

33.203 

1812 

667.999 

47,099 

1813 

237,318 

113,827 

1814 

59,626 

43,302 

Total. 
931,450 
715,093 
351.175 
107,923 

And  it  must  be  recollect;  d that,  during  the  nine  last 
months  of  1S14,  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  wish  all  the 
other  Powers  ol  Europ  , and  that  these  were  therefore 
neutrals.  Yet  they  hardly  ventured  t ' trade  with  us. 

The  amount  of  receipts  into  the  Treasury  der  vrd 
from  customs  as  well  as  that  of  the  revenue  accrued, 
exceeded,  during  die  eleven  years  1801  to  1811,  $132,- 
700,000;  he  tig  an  annu  l average  of, about  $12  000,000. 
Durmg  dt-  same  eleven  years  the  avervg-  amount  of 
tonnage  emnloi  ed  io  the  foreign  trade  of  tlie  United 
States  was  943,670  tons;  of  which  844, 170  was  Amtiio.n 
and  99.500  foreign  vessels. 

Thus  in  the  year  1814  die  revenue  derived  from  cus- 
toms bad  been  reduced  to  one-'ourdi  part,  (to  nearly 
one-sixth  part  if  compiled  according  to  the  revenue 

age  era- 


fixations  mil  lilt-  Indian  depirtment,  amounted  lor  the  I acci*u  d,  or  amount  of  importations,)  the  tonnagi 
year  113  to  $18,936,000,  and  for  the  y.  ar  18l4to  $20,-  Ploytd  the  foi'ieSn  trade  of  the  United  Stales  tone  r- 
5i)  >,0  )0.  Th  disbursements  for  die  navy  are  statetl  at  j ^ ' one-ninth;  and  tha'  ot  the  Am  r can  icsseis  emjiln;  - 
$6,416,00  ) and  $7,311,000  for  these  two  years  respee-  | ed  t'1"'  trade  io  nne-fourdieenth  part  ot  their  re’sp-c- 
tiveli . Bv  comparing  th  - reports  of  the  secretaries  of  j ‘ive  average  amount  during  the  eleven  years  of  peace. 


the  treasury  of  December,  1315,  1810,  and  1817,  it  I 
would  appear  that  the  arrearages  due  on  1st  January, 
1315,  exceeded  ten  millions  of  dollar  ; and  it  set  ms  I 
certain  that  t e actual  w <r  expenses  uf  1-<14  could  not 
have  f.dlen  short  of  thirty-five  to  Inrty  millions  of  dol- 
lar-. It  has  been  asserted  diat  tlie  regular  force  during 
that  year  amounted  to  35,600  men.* 

* The  roll  of  the  army,  according  to  the  official  report 
for  September.  IS  1 4,  when  its  numerical  force  was  pro- 
lmb'y  ar  its  largest,  exhibited  the  aggregate  number  of 
(33,  IS6)  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six.—  Edit  or*. 


Tlie  smill  American  navy  did,  during  the  last  war 
with  England,  all  and  more  th  in  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  fact  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  ol 
tlie  world,  and  of  Great  Britain  herself,  that  the  navy 
of  the  United  Slates,  wdh  a parity  of  force,  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  England.  But  the  prodigious  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  tlie  British  navy  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble fora  f w frigates  ti  p olect  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  winch  was  accordingly  almost  annihila- 
ted. We  have  now  ten  sli  ps  of  the  line  and  a propor- 
tionate number  of  frig  t s and  smaller  vessels.  The 


tE9timated  for  18 12, 


gr  at  numerical  sup-rirrity  of  i lie  Bt  iti-li  navy  still  oon- 
tinui  S;  and  il  canimt  ite  doubted  that  in  case  ot  war 
every  exertion  will  he  mad-  by  tlie  British  Government 
to  maintain  i s sopi  riot  its  in  our  seas  and  on  our  coasts. 
Sfill  it  is  hut  a portion  nf  her  force  that  c .n  he  em  lo\- 
i d in  that  way;  and,  taking'  very  circumst'iicc  iinocoP- 
siderai  oil,  it  may  he  confidently  hoped  that  our  coin- 
in' rce,  though  much  lessen-  d,  will  lie  pst  lially  pro  t'  c- 
led  ' y our  navy  A Mmiigli  die ac  ual  dimi'  ution  which 
wiil  e e.xpv-i  ieiiced  is  altogt  tlier  Cd'  jedur  1,  1 llrii.k 
that  no  gr  at  t it  r is  to  b-  apprtheiufd  io  tstim  tug 
tin  r vcinir  Irmn  customs  after  the  fir  t ye  r of  the  war 
t tib  ii  one-half  ofi's  present  amount;  a"-d  ihe  whole 
revenue  fr  un  t li  t om-c  , f om  die  ..de  of  la"d«  rind 
a I the  hr  me  es  of  the  x "ti  g inc  me,  a >-ur  ten  m 1- 
1 i '.ii - of  di  llti"  ; 1 :v  ng  o he  jjrnvid  d f r,  i.x  y t i 
six  y-fiv  m I ions,  he-  (Ies  tli  in  ho  .si  m 1 ns.  ■* cli, 
for  a w r of  direr  yen’s,  may  b e tim  i d a a o t ix 
millions  o'  dollars  on  an  aterage.  11  never  e ergetio 
and  efficient  emigre's andtthe  executive  m y he,  h e- 
sourc  s and  strength  of  the  nation  can  he  hut  gra  na  ly 
b'  luiglit  fori h.  The  expenses  w l1,  tlitreforc,  be  less 
during  lite  first  year,  after  which  tlie  who  c amount 
wll  be  required,  and  will  he  anno  1 ly  wanted.  In  re- 
ference, therefore,  to  the  cecoml  year  of  the  war — 
Assuming  file  to  al  war  expensi  s at  $65  000, (00 

All  the  o her  expenses  at  12,000,090 


In  all  77,000  000 

From  which  deduct  for  exist  ng  revenue  14,000,000 

To  be  provided  for  by  taxes  and  loans  $63,000,000 

On  tlie  principle  that  the  amount  of  annu  1 taxes 
should  be  at  1 ast  equal  to  the  expenses  nf  tlie  p ice 
establishment  and  die  interest  on  the  war  loans — 
Annual  peace  expenses  "t  $27,0^0,000 

And  f r interest  on  the  loans  nf  first  nd  se- 
cond yi  ars,  vz  firs1  ye  r 25  million-,  and 
second  year  45  mill.ois,  at  7 percent.  5,(00,UOJ 

Together  32,000  000 

From  which  deduct  existing  revenue  14,000  000 


Leaves  to  he  provided  for  by  new 
least 

And  by  loans 


taxes  at 


18,000  00 0 
45,00.  .,000 


$63,000,000 


The  estimate  of$5,000,000  for  the  int  rest  of  th  loans 
th-  sec  'i'd  y ar  after  the  war  is  found  d t n the  supp  .- 
i i ii  that  tlie  direct  and  other  internal  taxes  or  duties 
1 od  for  the  first  ye  ar.  logeihdr  with  tne  exs'ing  t eve- 
nu  , and  iwt  nty-five  millions  boi  rowed  by  loans  or  trea- 
sury notes,  will  he  sufficient  to  defray  the  exp'-nse  in- 
curred pr  or  to  and  during  the  first  y ar  of  the  war. — 
The  deficiency  in  tli-  regular  force  lor  that  \ ear  nut  t he 
supplied  by  large  drafts  of  militia,  witch  will  he  as 
expensive  at  leist  as  the  regular  soldies  whose  places 
they  will  supply. 

But  it  "ppears  vei  y doubtful  wh  th  r such  a large  sum 
as  foi ty-five  millions  can  he  tai  e l annually  by  loans 
! and  tr.  as  in  notes.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
j to  correct  some  erroneous  opinions  resp-c  jag  it  e ex- 
text  'o  which  'hese  not' s may  be  k>  pt  in  circulation, 
and  the  legi  imate  objects  ti  which  they  may  he  ap- 
pl  ed. 

The  treasury  notes  were  first  introduced  on  my  sug- 
I ge  ton,  which  was  no  new  discovery,  since  tliei  are  a 
mere  'ran'cipt  of  the  Exchequer  h 11s  of  Great  B .t  in. 
As  these  have  been  resorted  to  for  mor.  than  a century, 
and  have  never  become  there  a portion  of  tlie  ng"Lr 
onrreuev , the  ext  nt  io  which  they  may  be  us  d for  .tli  r 
ptirpo-es  is  well  asc' rtaine  I,  and  hears  always  a cer- 
tain ratio  to  die  wealth  of  the  country  arid  lo  ihe  r ve- 
nue of  the  stat".  Whether  issued  to  the  hank  as  an 
antic  potion  of  the  revenue,  or  used  by  cap  tali  ts  for 
shot  t investments,  the  gross  amount  lias  rarely  exceeded 
twenty  millions  steilmg.  Judging  from  past  experi- 
tme.  tlie  amount  which  may  in  time  of  war  hr  kept  in 
crculation  at  par  in  die  United  States  falls  far  short  of 
a pi  opart  ona’e  sum. 

The  treasury  notes  issued  during  the  years  1812  and 
1813  amounted  to  $3,930,000,  of  which  diere  hi  d been 
paid,  including  interest,  $4,240,000.  The  amount  in 
actual  circulation  w as  less  fian  five  millr  ns,  and  thus 
far  they  hid  been  kept  at  par. 

All  the  demands  from  ihe  other  departments  had  been 
nut  hi  the  treasury,  and  the'e  were  boi  few  il  any  out- 
standing arrears.  No  King  had  as  yt  t been  collected  on 
account  of  the  direct  tax  and  of  the  internal  duties. — 
Be-ides  the  five  mill  ions  of  tie  sury  not<  s,  iheie  li  d 
been  pa  d mlo  the  treasury  in  the  years  1812  and  1313, 
$28,740,000  on  accourt  of  war  loans,  and  $22,283,000 
fr  >m  the  customs  The  balance  in  the  treasury  amoun- 
ti  d to  $5,196,542  on  the  31st  December,  1813. 

The  lina-ury  notes  issued  during  the  ye  r 1814  a- 
mouuted  lo  near  eight  millions,  anil  there  had  been  paid 
off  during  the  same  year,  including  iut<  res',  $2, 700,000, 
making  an  addition  ol  about  five  millions  and  a half, 
and  the  total  amount  outstanding  about  len  millions  and 
a half.  The  receipts  during  that  year  on  recount  ol'ihe 
dir.  ct  (ax  and  internal  duties  amounted  to  $3,877,000, 
from  war  loans  to  $15,080,000,  and  fi  om  customs  to 
only  $6,000,900.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  go'ern- 
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mem  was  unable  lo  pay  tlie  notes  wliicli  h id  become 
(1  ie.  It  w.s  peril  c ly  clear  that  if  new  notes  could  not 
be  issued  in  litu  of  those  which  had  become  du  -,  it  was 
because  they  had  falh  n b low  par,  and  therefore  that 
the  amount  oustandiug  was  greater  than  the  demand  for 
them.  There  was  hut  one  remedy,  ami  it  was  very  sim- 
ple. A reduction  in  that  amount  must  be  made  by 
funding  at  their  market  price  a quantity  sufficient  to  re- 
establish the  tquilibr  uin.  But  all  the  bulks  west  o' 
New  England  had  in  the  me  inwhile  suspended  specie 
payments,  A period  of  anarchy  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  the  consequence,  and  lasted  till  those  paj,  - 
meats  were  resumed  in  1817. 

The  result  of  the  suspension  of  specie  pavments  in 
England  was,  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
oecame  in  fac  a legal  tender  and  the  standard  of  the 
currency.  All  the  other  banks  were  obliged  to  keep 
their  own  notes  on  a par  with  those  of  that  bank,  and 
all  that  was  ncc-ss  ry  in  order  to  prevent  ad  preckition 
was  to  regulate  the  issues  of  die  Bank  ol  Engl  mil  so  as 
to  keep  them  at  par  with  gold  anil  silver.  Nevertheless, 
the  cl  mior  for  more  currency  prevailed,  the  bank  found 
it  very  cenvement  and  profitable  to  issue  notes  which  it 
was  not  obliged  to  pa, , and  these  finally  depreciated 
twenty-five  per  cent.  But  in  the  Unfed  State  the  banks 
were  under  no  other  control  thin  that  of  the  si  veral 
states  respectively.  Tre  consequence  was,  that  we  had 
fitly  and  more  species  of  loc  .1  currencies,  varying  in 
value  in  the  different  stue.  or  districts  of  country,  and 
from  lime  to  lime  in  the  s me  uistiuci.  The  hoiks 
might  with  fa  ility  have  resumed  specie  payments  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  peace.  The  efforts  o!  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  induce  them  to  resume  proved  un- 
successful, and  the, res  unptinn  did  not  take  place  till 
after  a new  bank  of  the  United  Staes  had  been  orga 
nized. 

We  hive  had  two  getter  1 suspensions  qf  spcc'c  pay- 
ments, the  last  at  a tone  of  profound  peace.  I was  tli  .n 
behind  the  sc.-nts,  lnd  some  agency  in  restoring  specie 
payment',  and  may  spe.ik  on  that  suby  ct  with  know- 
ledge  and  confidence.  The  obstacles  came  party  fr  >m 
the  banks,  principally  from  the  <1  b or  int-rest,  which 
excites  sympathy  and  prepond  rates  through  <ut  the 
United  States.  The  misnamed  bank  of  the  United 
Sta:es  and  ihe  hanks  under  i s influ  ikc  were,  it  is  true, 
a lormidable  impediment,  and  this  obstacle  is  now  for- 
tunately removed.  Still  the  continuance  of  spec  e pay- 
ments stands,  whenever  a cris  s occurs,  on  a most  pre- 
carious bas  s;  and  if  any  important  p'ace,  especially  N. 
York,  h'ppeued  to  b'tak,  all  the  banks  throughout  the 
United  States  wodld  ins  aula oeously  follow  th  • example 
This  is  the  most  immiue  t dang  r to  which  the  treasury 
of  the  Unit  'd  States  will  he  expo  ed  in  t me  of  war, 
ami  what  effect  the  subtle  asury  system  may  produce  in 
that  respect  remiins  to  he  tested  by  experience. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  in'erence  respecting  trea- 
sury times  from  that  which  took  place  in  the  United 
States  during  the  contu  ed  state  of  the  currency  in  the 
yeaas  1815  a d 1816  The  tixes  were  paid  every  where 
with  the  cheapest  local  currency — in  treasury  notes  only 
in  the  places  where  ipecie  payments  had  been  continu- 
ed, or  wli  re  the  hank  notes  were  nearly  at  par.  The 
deprecia'ion  ot  the  treasury  notes  was  artvs'ed  by  the 
fact  that  they  m ght  at  all  times  he  converted  inlo  a six 
or  seven  per  cent,  s ock;  hut,  in  that  case,  they  became 
assimilated  to  a diieet  loan  They  never  can  become  a 
general  currency,  on  a count  of  the  r varying  value,  so 
long  as  they  bear  an  interest,  and  are  made  pa)  able  at 
some  future  day.  In  order  to  give  them  that  character, 
they  should  assume  that  of  bank  notes,  b saving  no  inter- 
est and  payable  on  demand.  It  does  not  require  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  be  aide  lo  assert  that,  as  the  wanis 
of  government  increised,  such  notes  would  ilegmi.  ra'e 
inlo  pap  r money,  to  ibe  ut'er  rn  n ol  the  public cred  t. 

They  may,  however,  be  made  a special  currency 
for  Ibe  pnrgose  of  paying  taxes,  as  gold  and  silver, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  species  of  paper 
currency.  The  amount  which  might  be  thus  kept  in 
circulation,  in  addition  to  that  wanted  for  short  in- 
vestments, would  be  limited  by  the  gross  amount  of 
the  annual  revenue,  and  bear  but  a small  proportion 
to  it;  since  one  thousand  dollars,  in  silver  or  in  any 
paper  currency,  are  sufficient  to  effect  in  one  year 
fifty  payments  of  the  same  amount. 

Although  the  amount  kept  in  circulation  may 
fluctuate  according  to  circumstances,  the  fundamen- 
tal principal  is,  that  the  issue  of  such  notes  is  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  revenue,  winch,  after  it  has  reach 
ed  the  maximum  that  may  be  kept  in  circulation 
without  being  depreciated,  never  can  be  increased. 
Be  the  amount  ten  or  twenty  millions,  the  anticipa 
tion  may  be  continued,  but  not  renewed;  it  is  not  an 
annual  resource,  but  one  the  whole  amount  of  which 
never  can  exceed  that  which  may  be  kept  in  circula- 
tion. The  operation  consists  in  reissuing  annually 
the  amount  which  is  paid  off  in  the  year.  When- 
ever, owing  to  incidental  fluctuations,  the  amount  lo 
be  redeemed  by  the  treasury  exceeds  that  which 
may  be  reissued,  the  difference  must  be  immediately 
funded  at  the  market  price  of  the  notes,  so  as  to 
keep  them  always  at  par,  or  a little  above  par. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  direct  tax  and  internal 
duties,  laid  in  August,  1813,  had  been  imposed  in 
July,  1812,  and  if  the  acts  of  January,  1815,  which 
increased  both,  had  been  enacted  in  August,  1813, 


there  would  have  been  an  addition  of  at  least  eight 
millions  to  the  revenue  of  the  years  1812,  anil  1813, 
the  treasury  notes  which  had  become  due  would 
have  been  paid,  public  credit  would  have  been  main- 
tained, and  the  amount  of  war  loans  lessened. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  fall  of  public  stocks 
during  a war,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  bor-. 
rowing  on  dearer  terms,  are  a want  of  confidence  in 
government,  and  the  large  amount  of  stocks  thrown 
in  the  market  beyond  the  natural  demand  for  them. 
The  effect  of  this  last  clause  is  remarkably  illustrat- 
ed by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  stocks  of 
Great  Britain,  where  it  does  not  appear  there  ever 
was  a want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  fidelity 
of  government  in  fulfilling  its  engagements.  The 
British  three  per  cents,  are  now,  and  were  before 
the  war  of  American  independence,  am!  before  those 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  French  revolution, 
near  par  or  at  par.  They  fell  gradually  during  the 
war  of  independence,  and  were  as  low  as  54  in  Feb. 
1782.  The  long  war  with  France  was  attended  with 
the  same  result,  and  the  three  per  cents,  had  fallen 
to  55  in  July,  1812.  Notwilhstandieg  the  deranged 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States  in  1814, 
the  American  stocks  had  not  fallen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Such  great  depreciation  is  the  result  of  the 
long  continuance  of  a war.  No  one  can  say  what 
would  have  been  its  progress,  had  the  last  war  with 
E igland  continued  much  longer. 

There  was  not,  however,  at  that  time,  at  least  in 
America,  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  government; 
no  one  doubted  that  it  would  ultimately  faithfully 
discharge  all  its  engagements.  Allhough  the  general 
government  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  errors 
of  any  of  the  individual  states,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain that  the  credit  of  the  union  has  been  injured 
abroad  by  the  failure  of  several  of  the  s ales  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  and  that  no  expectation  can  be 
entertained  of  being  able  to  borrow  money  in  E i- 
rope.  It  is  not  less  true  that  the  administration  will 
cease  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Amertcan  capital- 
ists, if  the  measures  it  has  recommended  should  he 
adopted  and  productive  of  war.  No  one  can  doubt 
that,  if  chat  event  should  take  place,  the  Americans 
will  fi_>ht  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  none  with 
greater  zeal  and  bravery  than  the  people  of  the 
western  states.  During  the  last  war  their  militia 
and  volunteers  flocked  either  to  the  lakes,  to  New 
Orleans,  or  wherever  there  was  danger;  nor  did  they 
refuse  to  take  part  m offensive  operations,  and  to 
serve  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  But 
men  cannot,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  afford  to 
render  gratuitous  services.  Whether  regulars,  vol- 
unteers, or  militia,  they  must  be  fed,  clothed,  trans- 
ported, supplied  with  arms  and  artillery,  and  p a i I. 
There  is. us  yet  but  very  little  active  circulating  ca- 
pital in  the  new  slates;  they  cannot  lend;  they,  on 
on  the  contrary,  want  to  birrow  money.  This  can 
be  obtained  in  the  shape  of  loans  only  from  the  ca 
pitalists  of  the  Atlantic  states.  A recurrence  to 
public  documents  will  show  that  all  the  loans  of  the 
last  war  were  obtained  in  that  quarler. 

Men  of  property  are  perhaps  generally  mure  timid 
than  others,  and  certainly  all  the  q liet  people, 
amongst  whom  the  public  stocks  are  ultimately  dis- 
tributed, are  remarkably  cautious.  Prudent  capital- 
ists, who  do  not  speculate,  and  who  consider  public 
stocks  only  as  convenient  and  safe  investments,  will 
not  advance  money  to  government  so  long  as  it  is 
controlled  by  men  whom  they  consider  as  reckless 
and  as  entertaining  rather  lax  opinions  respecting 
public  credit.  Yet  money  will  be  obtained,  but  on 
much  dearer  terms  than  if  public  confidence  was 
unimpaired.  There  will  always  be  found  bold  spe- 
culators who  will  advance  it  at  a premium,  enhanc- 
ed by  the  want  of  competition,  and  proportionate  to 
the  risk  they  may  be  supposed  to  incur.  Independent 
of  this,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  rate  of  interest  at 
which  loans  may  he'obtained  will  always  be  increas- 
ed in  proportion  to  their  magnitude;  and  that  the 
only  ways  by  which  these  difficulties  may  be,  if  not 
obviated,  at  least  lessened,  are  pe'd'ect  fidelity  in 
fulfilling  the  engagements  of  government,  an  econo- 
mical, mat  is  to  say,  a skilful  application  of  the  re- 
sources lo  the  most  important  objects,  poslponing  al. 
those  which  are  not  immediately  wanted,  or  are  of 
inferior  real  utility,  and  an  increa-e  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  Irom  taxation.  This  has  the  double 
advantage  of  diminishing  the  amount  to  be  borrowed, 
and  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  money-lenders. — 
In  all  cases  direct  loans  will  be  preferable  to  and 
prove  cheaper  than  over-issues  of  treasury  notes. 

Tne  act  of  July,  1812,  which  doubled  the-duties 
on  importations,  afforded  a resource  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  rate  at  this  time  of  those  duties, 
cannot  now  be  resorted  to.  Duties  may,  however, 
be  levied  on  the  importation  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
perhaps  some  other  articles  now  duty  free.  Oilier 
modifications  inay  be  found  useful;  but  it  may  be 


difficult  to  ascertain,  even  without  any  regard  to 
protection,  what  are  the  rates  of  duties  which  should 
be  imposed  in  time  of  war  on  the  various  imported 
articles,  in  order  to  render  the  revenue  derived  from 
that  source  as  productive  as  possible. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  if,  on  account  of  the 
credit  then  allowed  for  the  payment  of  duties  on 
importations  the  treasury  had,  when  the  war  of 
1812  commenced,  a resource  in  the  revenue  pre- 
viously accrued  but  not  yet  collected,  which  does 
not  now  exist;  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
were  still  incumbered  with  a considerable  portion  of 
the  revolutionary  debt,  and  the  payment,  on  account 
oT  its  principal  and  interest,  amounted  during  the 
years  1812,  1813,  an  1 1814  to  about  eleven  millions 
of  dollars,  whilst  the  annual  interest  on  the  now  ex- 
isting debt  is  less  than  one  million. 

The  direct  tax  of  the  year  1815  amounted  to  six 
millions  of  dollars,  arid  the  revenue  which  accrued 
during  the  same  year  on  the  aggregate  of  the  inter- 
nal duties  imposed  at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
about  the  same  sum.  That  year  is  also  the  most 
proper  for  a comparative  view  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  each  object:  in  the  subsequent  years  the 
revival  of  business  increased  the  amount  derived 
from  the  duties  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  much  beyond  that  which  could  be  collected 
in  time  of  war;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  excise 
on  spirits  was  much  less  productive.  The  nett  re- 
venue derived  from  internal  duties,  which  accrued 
during  that  year,  was,  in  round  numbers  about — 
Excise  on  spirits,  $2,7511,000 

Licenses  to  retailers,  830,(100 

S ties  at  auction,  780,000 

Stamp  duties,  420,000 

Tax  on  carriages,  150,000 

On  refined  -uigar,  80,000 

Several  manufactured  articles,  840,000 

Household  furniture,  20,000 

Watches  worn  by  individuals,  80,000 

Total,  $6,000,000 

The  three  last  items  in  this  list  were  those  added, 
on  Mr.  D tllas’  recommendation,  to  the  first  items 
laid  in  1813;  but  the  rate  of  which  was  increased 
also  on  his  recommendation.  The  manufactured 
articles  not  before  taxed,  on  which  the  new  duties 
were  laid,  were:  pig  and  bar  iron,  nails;  wax  and 
tallow  candle-,  bats,  caps,  and  umbrellas;  paper  and 
playing  card-;  leather,  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  and 
sh  ies;  beer,  ale,  an  I porter;  snuff,  sigars,  and  manu- 
factured tobacco.  This  was  the  boldest  measure 
proposed  by  the  secretary;  for  these  duties  were  from 
their  nature  intrinsically  obnoxious.  Yet  no  voice 
was  raised  again-t  them;  and,  so  far  from  becoming 
unpopular,  Mr.  Dallas,  by  his  courage  and  frank- 
ness, acq  nrud  a well-ea  rned  popularity.  No  stronger 
proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  propriety  of  telling  the 
whole  truth,  and  of  placing  entire  confidence  in  the 
people. 

The  only  important  measure  omitted  at  that  time 
was  atraci  of  congress  ordering  that  all  the  treasury 
notes  actually  due  and  not  paid  should  be  immediate- 
ly funded  at  their  nominal  value — that  is  to  say,  that 
for  every  one  hundred  dollars  in  treasury  notes  the 
same  amount  of  funded  stock  should  be  issued  as  it 
was  necessary  to  give  for  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold 
or  silver,  it  was  imp  issible  to  obtain  a regular  loan 
in  time,  an  I on  reasonable  terms,  for  the  purpose  of 
defray i ig  the  war  expenses  ol  the  first  six  months 
of  ihe  year  1315  Tnere  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  recurring  to  treasury  notes  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  attention  of  the  treasury  was  forcibly  directed  to 
that  ubject.  B it  the  first  and  fundamental  element 
of  public  credit  is  the  faithful  and  punctual  fulfil- 
ment of  the  public  engagements,  an  1 the  payment  of 
the  treasury  notes,  when  becoming  due,  was  as  ne- 
cessary as  that  of  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt, 
vvhicn  never  was  suspended  during  the  war.  As  an 
immediate  and  considerable  issue  of  treasury  notes 
was  absolutely  necessary,  it  was  not  sufficient  that 
they  might  be  convertible  into  a funded  stock,  whicri 
was  already  much  below  par,  since  that  would  be  in 
fact  an  issue  of  depreciated  paper.  The  act  should 
therefore  have  pledged  the  public  faith  that,  if  the 
treasury  notes  were  not  discharged  in  specie  when 
they  became  due,  they  should  be  funded  at  their  no- 
minal value  on  the  sa  ne  terms  as  above  stated.  Mr. 
Dallas  to  great  energy  united  pre-eminent  talents; 
he  wanted  only  experience,  and  1 have  no  doubt  that, 
bad  the  war  continued,  be  would  within  six  months 
have  adopted  that  course.  If  1 have  alluded  here  lo 
-this  subject  it  is  on  account  of  the  primary  import- 
ance, if  placed  hereafter  in  a similar  difficult  posi- 
tion, of  adhering  rigorously  to  those  principles,  re- 
specting the  legitimate  use  of  treasury  notes,  and  the 
punctual  discharge  of  every  public  engagement, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  lor  the  maintenance 
of  public  credit. 
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Since  a direct  tax  of  six  millions  could  be  raised 
thirty  years  ago,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing one  of  nine  millions  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war:  this  must  be  gradually  increased,  but  would  be 
most  heavily  felt  if  beyond  eighteen  millions.  Should 
an  equal  sum  be  raised  by  internal  duties,  the  an- 
nual loans  wanted  after  the  first  year  of  the  war 
would  be  lessened  in  the  same  proportion.  The  fol- 
lowing estimate  may  assist  in  forming  a correct  opi- 
nion on  the  nature  and  amount  of  duties  which  the 
war  may  render  necessary: 

The  stamp  duties,  those  on  sales  at  auc- 
tion, the  licenses  of  retailers,  and  the 
carriage  tax,  which  accrued  in  the 
year  1815,  amounted  together  to  $2, 

230,000;  and  may  be  now  estimated  at 
twice  as  much  $4,460,000 

The  aggregate  annual  value  of  leather, 
boots,  shoes,  and  other  manufalures  of 
leather;  of  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets; 
snuff  and  cigars;  paper  and  playing 
cards  manufactured  in  the  U.  States, 
are  estimated  by  the  last  census  at 
fifty-three  millions,  a tax  on  which  of 
ten  per  cent,  would  give 
On  the  same  authority,  three  millions  of 
pounds  of  spermaceti  and  wax  can- 
dles would  yield,  at  five  cents  per 
pound 

Three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  at 
the  same  rate 

Five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  pig  and 
bar  iron,  nails,  and  brads,  at  two  dol- 
lars per  ton 

The  gross  amount  of  spirits  and  beer 
manufactured  in  the  United  Slates  is 
stated,  in  the  census,  at  sixty-five  mil- 
lions of  gallons.  But  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  the  temperance,  cause  has 
probably  reduced  this  amount  to  less 
than  fifty  millions,  a tax  on  which  of 
ten  cents  per  gallon  would  yield  5,000,000 


Total  $16,070,000 

1 have  confined  myself  to  the  articles  which  were 
taxed  in  1815,  and  have  not  the  means  of  knowing 
what  others  might  be  added  or  preferred.  To  make 
a proper  selection  both  in  that  respect  and  as  to  the 
proper  rates,  will  require  a thorough  investigation 
and  knowledge  of  the  laxahle  matter  of  the  country 
— a most  irksome  task,  and  which  it  will  become 
the  duly  of  the  treasury  to  perform.  It  is  my  most 
earnest  wish  that  the  necessity  may-be  avoided. 

It  has  been  very  generally  asserted  that  men  of 
property  are  averse  to  war,  because  the  losses  and 
burdens  which  it  must  occasion  fall  exclusively  upon 
them;  and  that  poor  men  are  generally  in  favor  of 
war,  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose. 

It  is  true,  that  the  first  great  loss,  caused  by  a 
war,  will  fall  immediately  on  those  interested  in  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  United  States,  either  as 
owners,  insurers,  or  in  any  way  employed  in  it. — 
Considering  the  imminent  danger  to  which  is  exposed 
the  immense  amount  of  American  properly  afloat  on 
every  sea,  and  the  certain  annihilation  during  the 
war  of  the  fisheries,  of  the  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  and  of  that  with  all  the  countries  be- 
yond Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
American  merchants  may  be  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a war,  the  necessity  of  which  they  do  not 
perceive.  But  if  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger  is  more  vividly  felt,  the  calamitous  effects  of 
the  war  on  the  agricultural  interests  are  not  less 
certain.  The  price  of  all  the  products,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  exported,  must  necessarily  fall 
so  low,  that  all  the  farmers  must  lessen  the  amount, 
and  with  it  their  income,  whilst  they  must  pay 
dearer  for  all  the  articles  which  they  are  obliged  to 
purchase.  The  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  is 
vague.  The  most  numerous  class  in  the  U.  States  is 
that  of  the  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  owners 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  who  have  but  small 
properties  and  very  moderate  income.  Every  di- 
minution of  this,  whether  from  the  want  of  a market 
or  from  any  additional  lax,  is,  in  that  and  the  cor- 
responding class  of  mechanics,  attended  with  a pri- 
vation of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life.  The 
really  rich,  the  capitalists  who  have  independent  in- 
comes, and  are  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
active  puisuits  of  life,  may,  in  any  calamitous  sea- 
son, accumulate  less,  or  at  most  must  retrench  only 
some  luxuries.  Thus  the  unavoidable  losses  and 
burdens,  which  are  the  consequences  of  a war,  fall 
with  the  greatest  weight  on  those  who  derive  the 
means  of  existence  from  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
and  whose  industry  alone  contributes  to  the  increase 
of  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Exclusive  of  those  who, 
cither  as  contractors,  or  in  some  other  way,  are 
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connected  with  the  large  supplies  wanted  for  the  | 
support  of  the  army  and  navy,  there  is  a class  ol 
capitalists  who  are  enriched  by  the  war  These  are 
the  money  lenders,  who  shall  have  been  bold  enough 
to  take  up  the  public  loans;  unless  indeed  it  should 
be  intended  to  break  public  faith,  and,  on  the  return 
of  peace,  to  question  the  obligation  to  pay  them,  upon 
the  pretense  of  their  enormous  profits.  What  these 
profits  are  may  be  again  illustrated  by  the  example 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  has  already  been  seen  lhat,  whenever  a war  is 
one  of  long  continuance,  the  British  government  may 
at  first  borrow  at  par,  and  ends  by  being  compelled 
to  sell  its  stock  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  no- 
minal value;  which  gives  for  the  whole  of  the  war 
loans  an  average  of  about  fifty  per  cent.  In  point  of 
fact,  that  government  received  in  the  year  1812  less 
than  55  per  cent.;  for  the  fmoney  actually  received 
consisted  of  bank  notes,  which  had  then  depreciated 
twenty  per  cent.;  so  lhat  the  money  lenders  gave 
only  that  which  was  equivalent  to  forty-four  per 
cent.,  in  gold  or  silver,  of  the  nominal  value  of  the 
stock  which  they  received.  Besides  receiving  the 
interest  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  stock  till  the 
principal  shall  have  been  paid,  they  might  shortly 
after  the  peace,  and  may  now,  receive  from  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  to  par,  in  gold  or  silver,  for  lhat 
same  stock  for  which  they  gave  but  forty-four. — 
Thus,  assuming  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  at 
eight  hundred  million  pound  sterling,  not  only  was 
the  whole  ol  that  capital  destroyed  by  the  wars,  not 
only  are  the  British  people  subject  now,  and  it  would 
seem  forever,  to  a burden  of  taxes  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  that  debt;  but  of  the  eight  hundred 
million?  thus  consumed,  only  six  hundred  were  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  the  other  two  hundred 
millions  made  the  rich  capitalists,  who  had  advanc- 
ed the  money,  still  richer. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who  may  occasion- 
ally derive  wealth  from  a war.  Privateering  con- 
sists in  robbing  of  their  property  unarmed  and  un- 
resisting men,  engaged  in  pursuits  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  highly  useful.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  legalized  piracy.  For  this  the  United  States 
are  not  responsible;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
practice  of  all  nations  justifies  them  in  resorting  to 
those  means,  in  order  to  make  the  enemy  feel  the 
calamities  of  war.  But  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
means  immoral  in  themselves  affords  an  irrefraga 
ble  argument  against  precipilating  the  country  into 
war  for  slight  causes — indeed  against  any  war  which 
is  not  purely  in  self-defence. 

It  is  equally  untrue  to  assert  that  the  poorer  class 
of  people,  by  which  must  be  meant  all  the  laborers, 
or  generally  those  who  live  on  their  wages,  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  war. 

In  this,  and  other  large  cities,  for  every  thousand 
merchants  or  men  of  capital  who  may  he  injured  or 
thrown  out  of  business,  there  are  ten  thousand  living 
on  wages  whose  employment  depends  directly  or  in- 
directly on  the  commerce  of  those  cities.  The 
number  of  common  laborers  is  proportionately  less 
in  the  purely  agricultural  districts.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  both  a considerable  number  must  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  either  by  the  destruction 
of  commerce,  or  in  consequence  of  the  lessened  va 
lue  amtquantity  of  the  agricultural  products.  And 
it  seems  impossible  that  this  should  take  place  with- 
out affecting  the  rale  of  wages,  than  which  a more 
afflicting  evil  could  not  fall  on  the  community. — 
There  is  no  man  of  pure  and  elevated  feelings  who 
does  not  ardently  wish  that  means  could  be  devised 
to  ameliorate  the  stale  of  society  in  that  respect,  so 
as  that  those  who  live  by  manual  labor  should  re- 
ceive a more  just  portion  of  the  profits  which  are 
now  very  unequally  divided  between  them  and  their 
employers. 

But,  even  if  the  rate  of  wages  was  not  materially 
affected, yet  when  it  is  said  that  the  poor  have  no- 
thing to  lose  by  war,  it  must  be  because  their  lives 
are  counted  for  nothing.  Whether  militia,  regulars, 
or  sailors,  the  privates,  the  men  who  actually  fight 
the  battles,  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.  Officers  are  uniformly  selected 
from  the  class  which  has  some  property  or  influence. 
They  indeed  risk  gallantly  their  lives,  but  with  the 
hopes  of  promotion  and  of  acquiring  renown  and 
consideration.  According  to  the  present  syslem,  at 
least  of  the  regular  army,  it  is  extremely  rare,  al- 
most impjssible,  that  a private  soldier  should  ever 
rise  to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  In  the  course  ol  a 
war  thousands  are  killed,  more  die  of  diseases,  and 
the  residue,  when  disbanded,  return  home  with  ha- 
bits unfavorable  to  the  pursuits  of  industry.  And 
yet  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  predisposed  for  war, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  lose. 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  had  recourse  only  to 
volunteer  enlistments  for  raising  a regular  force;  the 
pay  or  bounty  must  be  increased  in  order  to  obtain 
a sufficient  number;  and  thus  far,  to  become  a private 


I soldier  has  been  a voluntary  act.  The  calling  militia 
into  actual  service  is  a modified,  species  of  conscrip- 
tion; and  it  has  also  been  deemed  a sufficient  burden  to 
limit  the  time  of  lhat  service  to  six  months.  Another 
plan  is  now  contemplated  by  those  who  are  so  eager 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a war.  Fearing  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  may  not  be  voluntarily 
raised,  they  propose  that  the  militia  should  he  di- 
vided into  two  portions:  those  belonging  to  the  first 
cla*s  shall,  if  called  into  actual  service,  be  bound  to 
serve  twelve  months  instead  of  six;  and  the  other 
portion  shall  be  liable  to  furnish  a number  of  re- 
cruits for  the  army  not  exceeding  one  tenth  part  of 
their  total  number.  This  last  provision  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Russian  military  code.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  requires  each  village  to  supply 
him  with  a certain  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  male  population.  In  time  of  war  he  re- 
quires at  the  rate  of  three  men  for  each  hundred 
males,  which  answers  nearly  to  that  of  ten  for  every 
one  hundred  men  enrolled  in  the  militia;  and  he  also 
grants  to  the  serfs  the  same  privilege  intended  to  be 
allowed  to  a portion  of  the  militia  by  the  new  pro- 
ject, that  of  selecting  the  recruits  among  themselves. 

If  it  be  any  consolation,  it  is  certain  that,  although 
we  may  not  invade  England,  the  evils  arising  from 
the  war  will  be  as  sensibly  and  more  permanently 
felt  by  Great  Britain  than  by  the  United  Slates.  Her 
efforts  must  be  commensurate  with  those  of  the  U. 
States;  much  greater  by  sea,  in  order  to  be  efficient; 
in  every  respect  more  expensive,  on  account  of  her 
distance  from  the  seat  of  war.  Such  is  the  rapidly 
progressive  state  of  America  that  the  industry  of  the 
people  will,  in  a few  years  of  peace,  have  repaired 
the  evils  caused  by  the  errors  of  government.  Eng- 
land will  remain  ljurdened  with  additional  debt  and 
taxation. 

An  aged  man,  who  has  for  the  last  thirly  years 
been  detached  from  party  politics,  and  who  has  now 
nothing  whatever  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  world, 
has  no  merit  in  telling  the  truth  and  acting  an  in- 
dependent part.  But  I know  too  well,  and  have 
felt  too  much  the  influence  of  party  feelings,  not  to 
be  fully  aware  that  those  men  who  are  really  de- 
sirous of  preserving  peace  will  be  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise,  who  shall  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion dare  to  act  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  sympathies  of  party.  Yet  no  sacrifice  of 
principles  is  required:  men  may  remain  firmly  at- 
tached to  those  on  which  their  party  was  founded, 
and  which  they  conscientiously  adopted.  There  is 
no  connexion  between  the  principles  or  doctrines  on 
which  each  party  respectively  was  founded,  and  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  with  a foreign  nation  Which 
is  now  agitated.  The  practice  which  has  lately 
prevailed  to  convert  every  subject,  from  the  most 
frivolous  to  the  most  important,  into  a pure  party 
question,  destroys  altogether  personal  independence 
and  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  institutions. — 
These  usages  of  party , as  they  are  called,  make  every 
man  a slave,  and  transfer  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation  to  the  majority  of  a party, 
and  consequently  to  a minority  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple. If  it  were  permitted  to  appeal  to  former  times, 
1 would  say  that,  during  the  six  years  1 had  the  ho- 
nor of  a seat  in  congress,  there  were  but  two  of 
those  party  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted. — 
The  first  was,  after  the  house  had  asserted  its  ab- 
stract right  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  making  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  carry  a treaty  into  effect, 
whether  such  appropriations  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  treaty  with  England  of  1794.  The 
other  was,  in  the  year  1798,  respecting  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued  after  the  hostile  and  scanda- 
lous conduct  of  the  French  directory.  On  both  oc- 
casions we  were  divided;  and  on  both  the  members 
of  the  minority  of  each  meeting  were  left  at  full  li- 
berty to  vole  as  they  pleased,  without  being  on  lhat 
account  proscribed,  or  considered  as  having  aban- 
doned the  principles  of  the  party.  'This,  too,  took 
place  at  a time  when  unfortunately  each  party  most 
erroneously  suspected  the  other  of  an  improper  at- 
tachment to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  belligerent 
foreign  nations.  I must  say  that  l never  knew  a man 
belong  to  the  same  party  as  myself,  and  I have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  of  the  opposite 
party,  who  would  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  those  of  any  foreign  power.  1 am  confi- 
dent that  no  such  person  is  to  be  found  now  in  our 
councils  or  amongst  our  citizens.  Nor  am  I apt  to 
suspect  personal  views,  or  apprehensive  of  the  effect 
these  might  produce.  My  only  fear  is  lhat  which  I 
have  expressed — the  difficulty  for  honorable  men  to 
disenthrall  themselves  from  those  party  sympathies 
and  habits,  laudable  and  useful  in  the  origin,  but 
which,  carried  to  excess,  become  a tyranny,  and 
may  leave  the  most  important  measures  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  national  councils  by  an  enthusiastic  and 
inflamed  minority.  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  steamer  Cambria,  reached  Boston  on  the  18th, 
bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  inst.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Sun  for  the  intelligence  by  this  arrival,  in 
anticipation  of  the  mail. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  27th  ult.  Their  first 
night’s  business  consisted  of  explanations  !>y  both  par- 
ries, relative  to  the  late  resignation  of  ministers — the  fail- 
ure of  the  whigs  to  form  a ministry,  and  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Peel  and  former  cabinet  to  power.  7'he  disputes  in  the. 
cabinet  woich  led  to  their  resignation  are  unveiled  — 
The  press  amuse  themselves  no  little  at  the  style  and 
grammatical  errors  of  the  notes  which  were  written  by 
dignitaries  on  the  occasion.  These  explanations  were 
principally  confined  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, for  the  theme  was  evidently  distasteful  to 
the  seceuer,  Lord  S'anley.  On  a subsequent  night 
however  the  Duke  of  Richmond  called  upon  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  supnly  li is  version,  and  be  prefaced  the 
request  by  asking  whether  the  hero  of  a hundred  fights 
had  received  her  majesty’s  permission  to  do  so.  The 
duke,  with  the  frankness  and  promptness  which  mark 
his  conduct,  immediately  launched  into  a history  of  the 
affair.  It  was  a vety  different  story  from  that  of  Lis  oily 
and  appearance-loving  colleague  at  the  head  of  trie  go- 
vernment. The  cabinet  differred  about  the  corn  laws, 
and  resigned.  The  duke  disliked  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  but  he  disliked  a difference  in  the  cabinet  more. — 
To  preserve  unanimity  of  opinion  he  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice any  law — to  give  up  any  pet  scheme.  Accordingly, 
when  the  whigs,  through  divided  councils,  broke  down, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  the  duke,  who  was  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time,  telling  him  that  he  would  meet  parliament 
alone,  if  necessary,  and  pn  pose  a repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  T'  e duke  immediately  gave  in  bis  adhesion,  and 
highly  praised  the  “pluck”  of  his  right  honorable  friend 
in  coming  to  such  a determination;  it  was  what,  he 
would  have  done  bimselt  under  the  pressure  of  similar 
circumstances.  Altogether,  the  duke’s  explanation 
showed  how  differently  education  and  character  cause 
men  to  view  the  same  facts.  The  large  and  comprehen- 
sive vision  of  the  statesman  contrasts  amusingly,  in  this 
instance,  with  the  narrower  range  of  the  military  disci- 
plinarian. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  tory  ministry  again 
coalesced,  were  more  distinctly  intima'ed  in  a four  hours 
speech,  made  by  Mr.  Peel  on  a subsequent  evening,  in 
which  he  gave  an  elaborate  view  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  and  announced  the  policy  which  he 
intended  to  pursue. 

Significant. — Amidst  all  th  professions  of  friendship 
and  indications  of  peace,  the  queen  recommends  the 
minister  to  ask  fur,  and  lord  John  Russell , leader  of  the 
opposition , highly  approves,  of  largely  increasing  the 
military  and  naval  appropriations  and  preparations. 

The  Corn  Laics  he  proposes  to  repeal,  the  repeal  to 
take  effect  on  the  1st  of  February,  1849.  In  the  mean 
time,  a modified  sliding  scale  of  duties  is  to  remain  in 
operation; — thus  when  the  price  of  corn  is  under  33-. 
the  duly  is  to  be  10s.;  when  above  33  under  40s.  9s. 
and  so  on,  the  duty  declining  as  the  price  rises,  until  it 
reaches  53s.  when  a permanent  duty  of  4s.  is  to  take 
effect. 

Various  expedients  and  modifications  of  existing  laws 
are  proposed,  to  reconcile  the  agricultural  interests  to  the 
change. 

The  English  free  trade  presses  are  in  the  wildest  ex- 
stacies.  Wilnier  and  Smith’s  European  Times,  of  the 
4th  instant,  says  the  Cambria  “takes  out  to-day  the  most 
important  and  gratifying  intelligence  that  ever  left  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Robert  Peel — England’s 
powerful  and  brilliant  minister — has  developed  his  fu- 
ture commercial  policy.  It  is  at  once  simple  and  com- 
prehensive; and  under  its  operations  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  this  cuuntrv  (England;  and  the 
United  States  will  be  carried  on  to  an  extent,  and  will 
be  annually  productive  or  advantages,  greater,  to  quote 
not  irreverently,  the  words  of  the  sacred  volume — “than 
the  eye  hath  yet  seen,  or  the  heart  hath  conceived 
The  new  scheme  embraces,  with  a full  sense  of  their 
importance,  the  principles  of  free  'trade— repudiate  all 
protection  for  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture; 
admits  corn,  duty  free,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  with  a 
scale,  in  the  interim,  which  will  probably  oscillate  be- 
tween four  and  six  shillings  per  quarter,  and  at  once  ad- 
mits Indian  corn  and  buckwheat  free  of  all  duly  what- 
ever. To  the  details  of  this  great  measure  we  earnestly 
entreat  the  attention  of  our  commercial  readers.  We 
beg  to  refer  them  to  the  speech  itself,  and  to  our  remarks 
upon  it.  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment,  is  in  a 


I Tobacco,  we  see  no  mention  of, 

| That  the  British  ministry  have  been  influenced  in 
their  project  to  some  material  extent,  by  propositions 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  recorded  in  the  English  journals,  that  “The  policy 
of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  the 
American  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  commanded 
much  attention  in  the  British  parliament.  Sir  Robert 
Perl  spoke  highly  of  the  report  in  t he  great  speech  in 
which  he  introduced  the  new  tariff;  and  subsequently, 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Monteagle,  tiie  government  con- 
sented  to  reprint  the  document,  and  place  it  on  the  ta- 
bles of  both  liouses  of  parliament — an  honor  which  was 
■ probably  never  awarded  to  any  similar  document  be- 
I lore.  All  the  facts  prove  the  desire  which  the  British 
! government  has  to  make  our  future  relations  with  the 
I United  States  as  amicable  and  business-like  as  possi- 
1 bie  ” 

i [By  the  way,  we  doubt  whether  an  American  do- 
j cument  was  ever  published,  which  had  a better  right  to 
tins  very  distinction,  in  that  very  place, 
j it  is  certainly  a new  and  startling  feature  in  our  rela- 
tions,— one  that  we  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  im- 
port of, — thus  to  find  that  whilst  within  this  very  week, 


only.  Ail  the  war  speeches  and  war  publication  s 
here,  seern  not  to  hove  influenced  a single  speculation 
in  eo'tons,  in  the  English  market.  For  the  last  ten  days, 
says  the  Liverpool  papers  of  the  4th,  the  article  lias  been 
depressed,  and  sales  effected  only  for  current  demand 
of  manufactures  Inferior  qualities  had  defined  in  price. 
Grain  and  provisions  might  be  characterised  by  similar 
remarks. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week.  At  Baltimore.  73,  of 
which  16  were  under  one  year  of  age;  19  were  free  co- 
lored; 2 slaves;  16  died  of  consumption;  6 of  small  pox. 

Weather,  The  storm,  which  occurred  last  week, 
proves  to  have  been  one  of  the  severest  that  has  been 
experienced  up  >n  the  coasts  south,  and  north  and  east 
of  us,  for  some  years.  At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  it  com- 
menced on  Friday  afternoon,  the  13  h.  continued  during 
the  night,  and  was  at  its  height  aboutSo’cock  on  Satur- 
day morning.  Torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by  a tre- 
mendous sea,  which  beat  with  such  violence  upon  the 
stone  barracades  at  the  battery  &c.— that  cataracts  of 
water  were  thrown  into  the  streets,  which,  as  well  as 
the  gardens  and  lots,  were  inundated  to  the  depth  of  3 
4 Ret.  The  Charleston  papers  furnish  long  details  of 


or 

j on  three  several  days,  by  yeas  and  nays,  have  nppiica- 1 injuries,  especially  amongst  the  shipping, 
j (ions  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  proposed  tariff  prepared  1 As  far  north  as  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the  gale  was  des- 
I by  Mr.  Walker,  the  American  secretary  of  the  treasu- ! tructive.  From  thence  along  the  Chesapeake  and  to  the 
I ry,  to  be  laid  before  congress,  been  refused,  by  the  mnjo-  j capes  of  Delaware,  the  gale  was  experienced  during  Sat- 
' rity,  and  it  is  not  yet  laid  oil  their  tables.  His  report,  j urday  and  Sunday,, but  not  violent  or  destructive.  This 

' ’ 1 ’•  ’ " ' is  the  third  instance  within  a few  months,  that  we  have 

had  this  remarkable  phenomenon  of  exceedingly  heavy 
storms  occurring  botn  north  and  south  of  our  latitude 
without-  having  them  but  comparatively  very  light. — 

. ...  , . ,. ..  _ On  Saturday  night  last,  fir  instance,  about  midnight, 

I commenced  on  the  12tii  inst.  The  parties  are  arranging]  had  a heavy  wind  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  not  so 
! lor  a furious  contest.  The  landed  interest  will  make  I violent  as  to  do  much  damage.  A slight  skiff  of  snow 

The  free  ] fell,  hardly  covering  the  earth. 

The  heaviest  of  the  storm  however,  was  to  the  north 
and  east  of  us 


iias  been,  it  appears,  long  since  officially  communicated 
j to  tile  British  government — has  been  adopted  by  their 
as  one  of  their  own  official  documents,— and  ordered  to 
j be  printed  ] 

i lie  debate  upon  Mr  Peel’s  proposition  was  to  have 


j one  desperate  effort  to  retain  the  corn  laws, 
j trade  presses  appear  confident  of  Peel  being  able  to 
j command  a majority  of  fifty  votes  in  the  commons.  j and  east  of  ns  As  usual  vith  our  Atlantic  northeasters, 
! Cub  Jen,  the  leader  of  the  anti-corn  law  league,  and  i commenced  at  the  south.  It  was  not  until  Saturday 
i the  presses  of  the  league  of  course,  am  out  in  opposi- 1 night  that  the  gale  becarn  • violent  at  New  York,  where 
tion  to  Peei’s  procrastination  of  the  repeal.  They  urge  j it  continued  during  all  Sunday.  Further’east,  it  was  at 
(immediate  and  unconditional  repeal.  ~ ; its  height  later  on  Sunday.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 

Relations  with  the  United  States. — “The  intelligence  j the  eastern  papers  tell  us,  they  have  not  had  a more  vio- 
j which  lias  come  to  hand  from  the  United  States  shows  j lent  gale.  The  enow  which  fell  in  large  flukes  was  drif- 
i the  angry  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  con- j ted  in  places  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet-  Railroad 
! cress;  but  'he  cotton  market  has  not  been  touched  bv  it. 1 travelling  was  of  course  interrupted.  The  details  of  dis- 
Pacific  people  here,  connected  by  business  relations  with  ! aster  occupy  columns  of  (he  journals.  Many,  many  ves- 
Arnerica,  express  wonder  that  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  i sols  have  been  wrecked  only  part  of  which  will  ever  be 


the  steady  and  consistent  friend  of  peace,  should  have 
shown  the  effects  of  age,  on  an  otherwise  vigorous  intel- 
lect, by  pandering  to  the  prejudices  and  policy  of  the 
war  party.  Notwithstanding  rite  bluster  which  is  uttered 
in  congress,  people  here  cannot  bring  themselves  serious- 
ly to  contemplate  a war  about  the  Oregon;  it  appears  too 
absurd  for  serious  attention;  nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  Lusty  and  intemperate  people  to  precipitate  matters 


heard  of.  Upon  Squam  beach,  eastern  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  ascertained  that  not  less  than  sixty  persons 
have  perished,  from  the  wrecks  there  stranded. 

At  Chambersburg  Pennsylvania,  snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  eighteen  inches,  and  at  Pittsburg  ten  inches,  during 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 

On  Thursday  night  the  19ih,  we  had  at  Baltimore,  a 
fall  of  snow,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  succeeded 


i beyond  the  possibility  of  redemption.  The  mention  of]  by  a rapid  thaw  next  morning, 
the  Oregon  dispute  in  the  British  Parliament  conttasts  Alabama.  Stale  Capital— The  legislature  have  selec- 
j strikingly  widi  Hie  warfare  of  American  senators  and  ] ted  the  town  of  Montgomery,  in  the  county  of  that  name, 

S members  of  the  house  ot  representatives.  Sturdy  repub- j as  the  capital  of  the  state.  There  were  sixteen  bailoi- 
1 lieans  might  take,  in  this  respect,  an  example  of  forbear- 1 lings  before  the  selection  was  made.  On  the  last  ballot 
| mice  and  gentlemanly  deportment  from  ihe  speeches  of  j the  vote  stood— Montgomery  68;  Tuscaloosa  (die  present 
! Hume,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell;  on  the  capital)  33;  Selina  11;  Wetumpka  9;  Mobile  3.  The 


upon  _ 

blazeofexcitement;  men  talk  and  think  of  nothing  else; 
they  have  set  their  hearts  upon  securing  the  great  fiscal 
scheme,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country,  which  the 
premier  has  laid  before  parliament,  and  they  desire  to 
curtail  the  period  fixed  for  the  total  extinction  of  the  corn 
laws.  7'he  friends  of  peace  and  progression,  on  this 
side  of  the  water. — hope  earnestly  and  sincerely  hope  — 
that  the  new  policy  will  bind  America  to  us  by  the  ties  of 
arnity,  brotherhood,  and  interest,  and  that  the  miserable 
squabbling  about  a barren  waste  will  give  way  to  more 
liberal,  civilized,  and  comprehensive  views.” 

Other  articles  are  in  the  like  vein. 

Amongst  the  changes  in  the  duties  as  proposed,  we 
see  bacon,  now  paying  14s.,  beef,  meat,  and  pork  8s. 
per  cwt.,  are  to  be  admitted  free,  as  is  also  hay  and 
hides.  Buckwheat  and  Indian  corn  and  rice  are  to  pay 
Is.  per  quarter  only.  Tallow,  cheese,  clocks,  hams,  and 
hops,  are  to  pay  half  the  duty  at  present  imposed  on 


I second  night  of  the  session. 

France — M.  Guizot  has  noticed  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Polk’s  message  relative  to  war  and  Texas.  He  feltsur- 
j prised  at  the  language  used  by  the  President  and  he  had 
! considered  n iiis  duty  to  claim  in  reply  for  France  an  en- 
] tire  independence  of  action.  He  next  examined  the  com- 
l mercinl  reasons  w hich  had  induced  France  to  recognize 
: the  independence  of  Texas  in  1333,  and  rendered  tier 
I anxious  to  maintain  it  in  1845.  The  political  considera- 
j lions  had  been  of  a still  greater  weight.  There  were  at 
j present,  he  said,  three  powerful  nations  intenton  aggra?;- 
‘ dizing  beyond  measure  their  territories— England,  Rus- 
sia and  tiie  United  Stales.  France  was  not  extending 
her  dominions.  In  Africa  she  had  made  a conquest  it 
was  her  honor  and  interest  to  preserve,  but  the  bounds  of 
which  she  would  not  overstep.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  France  that  tiiose  three  nations  should 
balance  each  other’s  power,  and  none  of  them  should 
obtain  a preponderating  influence.  She  was  conse- 
quently interested  in  protecting  the  independence  of  tile 
American  States. 

A London  paper  says:  “Mr.  King,  the  American  min- 
ister at  the  Tuiileries,  has  been  drawn  into  correspon- 
dence with  M.  Guizot,  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  a 
charge  preferred  against  him  by  the  London  Times,  of 
garbling  the  views  of  the  French  government  on  the 
subject  of  Texas,  and  producing  thereby  the  explosive 
missive  in  the  president’s  message,  which  has  caused 
such  a sensation  in  France,  and  such  protracted  discus- 
sions in  the  chambers.  Mr.  King  is  sadly  too  thin-skin- 
ned; and  lie  has  not  bettered  his  position  by  appealing, 
through  M.  Guiz  >t,  to  the  public  against  the  strictures 
of  a newspaper.  A high  diplomatic  functionary  ought 
io  be  above  lids  7'he  Times  returns  to  the  charge,  and 
scarifies  Mr.  King  unmercifully.  Mr.  King’s  letter  is 
rhetorical  an  ! inflated',  that  of  M,  Gdizot  brief,  cold, 
and  to  the  point.  A press  of  matter  yesterday  has 
crowded  out  ttiis  correspondence,  the  comprehension  ol 
which  would  have  been  incomplete  without  the  article 
from  the  Times,  which  provoked  it,  arid  the  rejoinder.” 

Markets.  The  modification  ofduties  proposed  in  par- 
liament, as  well  as  in  our  congress,  have  had  the  effect 
of  arresting  sales  to  any  extent  beyond  the  demands  ot 
the  moment.  Prices  in  England,  are  lending  in  the  ge- 
neral, rather  downwards, — as  money  is  in  more  request, 
commands- a higher  rate  of  interest,  and  is  cautiously 
parted  with.  7’he  banks  negotiate  at  very  short  dates 


town  ol  Montgomery  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion, 
and  a great  deal  of  rejoicing  took  place  among  the  citi- 
zens. 

Tennessee  banks.  A bill  has  passed  the  7’ennessee 
legislature  calling  in  the  branches  of  the  state  bank  at 
Athens,  Clarksville,  and  Columbia.  7’he  president  and 
directors  of  the  principal  bank  are  authorized  to  invest 
the  funds  thus  withdrawn  from  these  three  branches  in 
the  purchase  of  state  bonds  or  in  banking  at  the  other 
branches 

Sinking  fund. — A bill  has  also  passed  the  same  body 
providing  !or  a s liking  fund. 

Manufacturing  resources. — It,  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives on  the  2Jtli  ult.,  Mr.  McDuugol  rom  the  joint 
select  committee  imported  on  the  manufacturing  resour- 
ces of  7’ennessee.  This  report  contained  a letter  from 
Mr.  S.  D.  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  giving  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  ol  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  production  of  iron,  $4,100,000 

In  cotton  and  woollen  mills  900,000 

in  hemp  and  other  factories,  380,000 


$5,3s0,000 

7’his  letter  contains  also  some  judicious  remarks  in 
favor  ol  the  employment  of  slave  labor  in  such  facto- 
ries. 

Wisconsin.  Rights  of  married  women. — A bill  has 
passed  die  Wisconsin  legislature  to  protect  the  rights  of 
married  women;  it  provides  that  they  may  become  pos- 
sessed of  real  estate  by  descent,  bequest,  demise,  gift, 
purchase  or  distribution,  and  ; Iso  hold  in  their  own  right, 
real  estate  which  they  may  have  possessed  before  cover- 
ture, and  be  exempt  from  their  husbands’  debts.  The 
dower  of  the  wife  in  i lie  real  estate  of  which  the  husband 
dies  seized  is  likewise  exempted  from  liability  on  account 
of  the  husband’s  debts,  the  control  and  management  of 
the  wife’s  estate  is  in  the  husband,  as  heretofore.  In 
case  of  the  wife’s  death,  such  property  descends  to  the 
joint  issue,  and  if  there  be  none,  then  to  her  husband 
and  his  heirs. 

7'exas.  Lead  mines. — Have  been  discovered  on  a tri- 
butary of  the  Trinity  river,  west  of  Dallas,  in  7’exas. 
The  extensive  region  of  country  extending  from  the  7'ri- 
n i tv  to  the  San  Saba  Valley  is  supposed  to  contain  valu- 
ble  lead  mines. 
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FOREI  GN  . 


A hasty  abstract  of  the  intelligence  from  Europe 
to  the  4th  instant  brought  by  the  Cambria,  was  in- 
serted in  our  postscript  of  last  number. 

A more  attentive  perusal  of  the  hies  of  foreign 
journals,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  private  accounts 
which  have  found  their  way  into  our  own  journals 
during  the  week,  contributed  to  prove  that  the  first 
blush  given  by  certain  journals  to  the  intelligence 
bv  this  steamer  was  far  more  favorable  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  this  country  than  the  true 
state  of  aHuirs  authorised. 

In  the  first  place,  the  modifications  proposed  by 
Mr.  Peel  in  his  financial  scheme,  upon  examination, 
will  be  found  lobe  far  less  beneficial  to  this  country 
than  many  have  supposed  The  changes  however 
even  t)  the  ext  nt  proposed,  would  be  mutually  be- 
nefi  ial,  and  we  hail  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Peel’s  suc- 
cess on  carrying  them  through  parliament  with  un- 
feigned pleasure.  So  far  so  good.  Let  us  have  it,  and 
we  will  hope  for  more  concession  from  the  bene- 
fits which  will  be  derived  from  this  much.  That 
the  American  tariff  act  of  1342  has  had  its  quiet  in- 
fluence in  coercing  what  the  “free  trade”  for  ten 
years  under  our  “compromise  act'1  never  would  have 
brought  us,  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Adhere 
to  it,  use  our  resources  and  our  politics  as  they 
ought  to  be  used,  as  powerful  levers  wherewith  to 
screw  down  and  screw  up,  and  screiv  out  of  foreign 
powers,  a fair  reciprocity  of  trade,  and  we  have  one 
of  its  legitimate  purposes.  The  United  Slates  have 
always  been  and  are  now  far  ahead  of  the  Europeans 
towards  “free  trade.”  Absolute  free  trade  is  “free 
nons«nse;”a  catch-term,  with  which  Europeans  have 
from  time  to  lime  contrived  to  humbug  brother 
Jonathan.  Let  foreign  governments  see  that  we  un- 
derstand the  value  of  our  markets  and  of  our  com- 
modities to  them,  as  distinctly  as  they  see  the  bene- 
fit of  having  a good  customer  here,  and  let  them 
know  loo,  that  we  understand  the  machinery  by 
which  the  resources  of  a stale  may  be  made  availa- 
ble just  about  as  well  as  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
know  them,  and  those  resources  of  ours  will  be  found 
operating  as  they  are  operating  to  coerce  others  to 
show  us  fail-  play — and  no  humbtiggery. 

Lord  Ashburton,  that  clear  sighted  and  sagacious 
statesman,  observed  in  his  recent  speech  on  the  corn 
laws — ‘‘Protection  had  existed  in  England  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  whilst  the  whole  line  of 
country  opposite,  on  the  continent — France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Prussia — indeed,  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  monarchical  Europe  as  well 
as  republican  America,  had  its  protective  laws  and 
regulations.  The  noble  lord  then  commented  on 
the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  delivered  at  Glas 
gow  on  January  12th.  He  denied  that  noble  lord’s 
statement  that  England  was  the  worst  cultivated 
country  in  (he  world.  Within  his  (Lord  Ashbur 
ton’s)  recollection  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  his 
neighborhood  had  augmented  fifty  per  cent.,  and  he 
was  certain  that  no  branch  of  public  industry  had 
advanced,  or  was  now  more  steadily  advancing, 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Lord  John  Russell 
had  drawn  a charming  picture  of  two  nations  of  the 
same  kindred — England  and  America — the  former 
clothing  the  latter,  and  the  latter  feeding  the  former. 
No  v he,  (Lord  Ashburton)  was  far  from  saying  any 
thing  against  the  people  of  America,  with  whom  he 
had  had  the  advantage  of  negotiating  on  the  part  of 
this  country.  He  believed  there  were  many  most 
honorable  men  amongst  them,  and  for  himself  he 
saw  no  ground  for  apprehending  that  there  was  the 
least  likelihood  of  a disturbance  between  the  two 
countries.  He  believed  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
country  would  overpower  any  disposition  of  that 
kind;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  there  were  two 
parties  to  an  agreement;  and  what  if  America  should 
refuse  to  take  our  clothing,  well  knowing  at  the 
time  they  did  so  that  we  were  compelled,  by  the 
circumstances  of  our  position,  to  lake  their  corn? — 
This  was  an  illustration  of  the  case,  which  had  been 
so  often  put,  of  the  danger  of  depending  on  foreign 
countries  lor  the  supply  of  food.  Why,  the  very 
last  time  we  had  differences  with  America,  9he  laid 
an  embargo  upon  and  shut  her  ports  against  British 
shipping;  and  it  was  clear  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
recurrence  of  difficulties,  her  first  step  would  be 
again  to  shut  her  ports  against  us,  in  which  case  the 
supply  from  America  would  undoubtedly  fail.  But 
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I the  supply  must  not  be  expected  from  America;  and  I 
we  could  not  have  a belter  proof  of  this  than  the  | 
fact  that  at  this  moment  American  corn  could  come 
here,  through  Canada,  at  a duly  o (four  shillings;  and 
yet,  if  the  returns  were  examined,  if  would  be  found 
that  nine-tenlhs  of  the  foreign  corn  in  England  wns  from 
the  Baltic,  though  the  duty  on  corn  from  its  shores  was 
fifteen  shillings  a quarter.  This  was  certainly 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope.” 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  the  speech  of  lord 
John  Russell,  at  Glasgow  on  the  12lh  of  January, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract  from  the  speech 
of  lord  Ashburton: 

“If  we  cannot  get  a sufficient  supply  of  corn  from 
Dantzic,  or  from  Poland,  we  may  obtain  it  from 
Odessa  or  the  Black  Sea;  or,  if  not,  we  may  obtain 
it  from  the  United  Slates  of  America.  The  free 
importation  of  food  must  necessarily.lead  to  an  equa- 
lization of  prices,  and  will  place  the  position  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country  on  a belter  prin- 
ciple than  any  law  can  possibly  do  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  true  interests.  * * * The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  used  to  toil;  they  are  used 
to  labors  of  the.  most  protracted  kind;  and  iri  many 
cases  their  labors  are  o(  the  most  skilful  description. 
The  curse  pronounced  upon  man,  that  he  should 
eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  is  alike  ap- 
plicable to  the  country  and  to  the  town — to  the 
agricultural  as  to  the  mechanical  population  We 
see  men  toiling  and  laboring,  not  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  but  for  far  longer  hours,  giving  the  whole 
strength  of  their  sinews  to  their  hard  labor,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  daily  bread.  They  submit  lo  the 
heaviest  toil,  in  the  hope  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  families  in  necessary  sustenance,  if  noL  comfort. 

* * * There  is  another  advantage  which  I 

think  would  ari-e  from  the  total  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  the  importation  of  grain;  it  would  bind  this 
country  much  more  closely  in  the  bonds  of  peace 
and  amity  with  foreign  states,  and  more  especially 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  I think  nothing 
of  the  questions  which  are  at  present  in  dispute; 
questions  of  lerritory,  in  which,  as  they  now  stand, 
the  honor  of  neither  country  is  engaged,  and  re- 
garding which  I think  ca'i’.i'  men,  representing  the 
government  of  her  majesty  hod  the  United  Stales, 
might,  by  a fair  and  dispassionate  discussion,  come 
to  an  amicable  agreement.  1 see  no  prospect  of  war 
or  serious  differences  arising  out  of  tile  circum- 
stances. If  we  are  determined  on  this  side  to  im- 
port the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
United  States  are  equally  sitisfied  to  do  the  same 
with  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom — that  they 
should  feed  us,  and  we  should  clothe  them — if  no 
unhallowed  legislation  could  stand  in  the  way  of 
these  desirable  results,  then  we  should  see  two  na- 
tions of  the  same  race,  and  speaking  the  st^ine  lan- 
guage, united,  in  a manner  calculated  to  remain  for 
centuries  unbroken,  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  peace 
— united  in  a family  compact;  not  such  compacts  as 
those  of  France  and  Spam,  arising  merely  out  of  a 
relationship  of  families  and  of  courts,  but  as  being 
one  great  family  of  the  same  blood,  and  admirers  of 
the  same  free  institutions.  They  admire  the  free 
dom  of  our  monarchal  government,  and  we  no  less 
value  their  free  institutions;  and  a friendship  found- 
ed on  such  bases  as  these  will  secure  a lasting  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  world.” 

SPEECH  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

On  the  address  of  the  Queen  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  and  addressed  the  house 
for  about  lour  hours,  in  explanation  of  the  motives 
of  his  conduct,  in  the  management  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  his  leasons  for  the  change  in  his  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  protective  system,  and  for  proposing 
a modification  and  ultimate  repeal  ol  the  corn  laws. 
His  speech  is  far  too  long  for  insertion.  We  must 
cull  its  most  material  passages. 

Alluding,  at  some  length,  lo  the  causes  of  his  re- 
cent resignation— he  concludes  that  topic  by  saying: 
“Sir,  the  immediate  cause  which  led  lo  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government  in  the  early  part  of  last  De- 
cember, was  that  great  and  mysterious  calamity, 
which  caused  a lamentable  failure  in  an  article  of 
food  on  which  great  numbers  of  the  people  in  this 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  still  larger  numbers 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  depend  mainly  for  their  sub- 
sistence. That  was  ihe  immediate  and  proximate 
cause,  uo  doubt.  But  it  would  be  unfair  and  uncan- 


I did  on  mv  pari,  if  1 attached  undue  importance  to 
| that  particular  cause.  That  particular  cause  ap- 
peared lo  me  to  preclude  further  delay,  and  to  re- 
quire immediate  decision — decision  not  only  upon 
the  measures  which  it  was  necessary  at  the  time  to 
adopt,  but  as  to  the  course  to  be  ultimately  taken 
with  regard  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  importa- 
tion of  grain.  (Hear,  hear.)  I will  not  assign  to 
that  cause  too  much  weight.  I will  not  withhold 
the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of  reason 
and  to  truth,  by  denying  that  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  protection  have  undergone  a change.  (Cheers 
from  the  opposition.)  Whether  holding  a private 
station,  or  in  a public  one,  1 will  assert  the  privilege 
of  yielding  to  the  force  of  argument  and  conviction, 
and  acting  upon  the  results  of  enlarged  experience. 
(Cheers.)  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  some- 
thing humiliating  in  making  such  admissions;  Sir,  I 
feel  no  such  humiliation,  if  having  modified  or 
changed  my  opinions,  I declined  to  acknowledge  the 
change  for  fear  of  incurring  the  imputation  of  incon- 
sistency. (Cheers.)  The  question  is  whether  the 
facts  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  change,  and 
the  motives  for  it  are  pure  and  disinterested.” 

After  going  on  at  considerable  length,  explaining 
and  vindicating  his  change  of  opinion,  mainly  as  the 
results  of  actual  experiments,  he  proceeds  to  state 
those  results.  As  this  is  the  most  practical  part  of 
his  speech,  we  extract  his  own  language: — 

“The  total  value  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in 
1839,  .£53.000,000;  in  1840,  .£51,000,000;  in  1841, 
<£51.000.000;  in  1842,  ^47,000,000;  id  1843,  <£52,- 
000,000;  in  1844,  .£58, 000, 000;  that  is,  the  rise  from 
the  year  when  the  great  invasion  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industry  was  made  by  Parliament 
was  from  .£47, 381, 000,  in  1842,  to  $58,600,000,  in 
1844.  (Loud  cheers.  But  it  may  be  said  the  China 
trade  made  all  the  difference.  Now  let  us  deduct 
the  whole  of  that  trade.  In  1842  our  exports  to  all 
the  countries,  except  China,  amounted  to  .£46  411, 
000;  and  in  1844  they  increased  by  <£10, 000, 000, 
amounting  to  .£56,000,000.  For  the  last  year  we 
can  only  have  the  account  for  11  months  preceding 
December.  In  1843  the  exports  of  our  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding China,  amounted  to  <£41, 01 1,000;  in  1844  to 
47,312,000,  and,  during  the  first  11  mouths  of  1845, 
to  ^£47, 764, 000.  (Loud  cheers.)  Such  is  the  state 
of  our  foreign  exports  under  this  system  of  continu- 
ed removal  of  protection.  (Cheers.)  Now  let  me 
take  the  revenue.  (Cheers.)  The  results  of  the 
revenue  as  bearing  on  this  question — ought  there  to 
be  high  protection  in  a country  encumbered  with  an 
immense  public  debt  and  heavy  taxation?  In  1844  1 
proposed  a reduction  in  the  Customs  to  the  amount 
of  <£1, 438, 000;  in  1844  I proposed  a further  reduc- 
tion in  the  Customs’ duties  to  the  amount  of  <£2,730- 
000;  in  1845  lo  that  of  =£2,418,000.  I estimated 

the  total  loss  from  these  reductions  at  .£4,129,000 

How  have  these  expectations  been  realized?  Have 
<£4,000,000  been  lost?  The  total  amount  of  the  loss 
has  been  £1 ,500  000.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  the  ex- 
cise last  year  there  was  a reduction  of  a million  in 
duties;  the  whole  of  the  glass  duties,  the  whole 
of  Ihe  auction  duty  was  taken  off.  The  loss  on  that 
occasion  was  estimated  at  .£1,000,000.  Observe, 
that  was  no  mere  reduction  of  duties;  there  was  no 
expectation,  therefore,  of  recovering  the  revenue 
by  increased  consumption.  I felt  confident,  that  al- 
though the  g)as9  and  auction  duties  were  abolished, 
still,  by  vivifying  other  branches  of  industry,  I should 
derive  some  compensation.  (Cheers.)  What  will 
be  the  fact  on  the  5th  of  April?  I believe  that,  Dot- 
withstanding  the  total  reduction,  the  absolute  loss  of 
a million,  my  firm  belief  is  the  excise  will  this  year 
be  more  prosperous  than  ever.  (Loud  cheers.) — 
Notwithstanding  these  reductions  there  has  been  a 
salient  spring  of  prosperity  which  has  supplied  the 
void  you  caused  by  the  remission  of  taxation. — 
(Cheers.) 

Well,  then,  with  that  evidence  before  me,  could  I 
contend  that  on  account  of  high  taxation  or  great 
debt  you  must  necessarily  continue  high  protective 
duties?  I have  shown  you  that  my  estimates  as  to 
loss  in  the  customs  have  been  already  falsified,  that 
the  customs  this  year  amount  to  nearly  .£20,000;  that, 
comparing  the  customs’  revenue  of  1845  with  the 
customs’  revenue  of  1342,  after  that  diminution  of 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  .£4,000,000,  the  customs  of 
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this  year,  excluding  from  both  years  the  revenue 
from  foreign  corn,  are  better  by  66100,000  than  in 
former  years.  (Cheers.)  But  I will  take  more  im 
portant  considerations  than  those  either  of  trade  or 
revenue;  I take  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country. — 
My  right  hon.  friand  at  the  head  of  the  home  depart- 
ment stated  that  reductions  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  commitments  in  the  year  1842;  in  1843 
there  was  also  a decrease;  and  the  decrease  in  the 
commitments  remarkable  in  1843  and  1844  continneri 
in  1845  was  24,350,  that  is  2,237  less  than  in  the 
lowest  preceding  year,  1342 — a decrease  of  5j  per 
cent,  on  the  crimes  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1843 
there  was  a decrease  of  per  cent.;  in  1844  a de 
crease  of  10  3 10  per  cent.;  in  1845  a decrease  ol  5| 
per  cent.,  and  all  this  in  an  increasing  population. — 
This  decrease  of  crime  in  the  last  year  has  taken 
place  in  all  the  chief  manufacturing  districts,  and 
not  only  in  all  the  chief  manufacturing  districts,  but 
with  the  exception  of  five,  there  has  been  a corres 
ponding  and  almost  equal  decrease  in  all  the  chief 
agricultural  districts.  (Cheers.)  What  is  the  state 
of  Wales?  In  Wales  the  decrease  ofcomm  tmenls  is 
more  remarkable  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  So  much  (or  actual  crime.  With  re- 
spect to,crimes  connected  with  sedition,  discontent, 
and  disaffection  to  the  government — why,  in  the  last 
two  years  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  has  been 
a sinecure. 

There  has  been  no  prosecution  for  seditious  libel 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  Government  has 
no  right  to  take  credit  for  lenity;  it  is  because  the 
crime  of  sedition  did  not  exist.  In  1840-1-2  3, — lis- 
ten to  this,  and  seriously  consider  it, — there  were 
1257  persons  committed  on  charges  of  seditious  and 
riotous  offences.  In  1843-4-5.  only  124  persons  were 
committed  so  charged,  instead  of  1,257;  while,  in 
the  last  year,  1 believe  there  was  not  one.  (Cheers.) 
In  1845  there  were  422  persons  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation less  than  in  1842.  In  the  last  three  years 
there  were  1701  persons  sentenced  to  transportation 
less  than  in  the  three  preceding  years.  (Cheers.)  — 
This  has  been  during  a period  of  comparative  abun- 
dance, and  low  prices.  Is  it  possible  to  resist  the 
inference  that  employment,  low  prices,  comparative 
abundance,  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  crime? — 
(Loud  cheers.)  Now  these  are  great  social  advan- 
tages; I will  not  say  they  have  been  promoted  by, — 
I say  only  they  have  been  concurrent  with,  the  di- 
minution of  protection  to  domestic  industry, — eon 
current  w ilh  comparative  abundance.  (Loud  cheers.) 
"Well,  have  these  advantages  been  purchased  by  any 
serious  detriment  to  that  great  interest  where  wel- 
fare ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  our  con 
ee  'rn, — the  agricultural  interests?  Protection  has 
bet  'B  diminished.  1 have  been  the  object  of  n peat 
ed'i  yccusalion  and  attack  for  diminishing  it,  and 
deep!  f should  1 regret  if  those  great  social  advanta- 
ging in  "f‘tch  I have  referred  had  been  accompanied, 
in  con  sequence  of  that  diminution  of  protection 
witii  an  y serious  injury  to  agriculture.  (Cheers.) — 
iLet  us  take  tbe  tour  Sreat  articles  in  respect  of 

'vhich  t ber-e  bas  been  diminution  of  protection. — 
F jreign  i ^ax  has>  for  manY  yeals.  been  admitted  at  a 

°QW  duty  into  this  country.  What  duty  re 
* ined  wi  '•  remitted  last  year.  There  is  now,  there 
’®a'  a oer  ’ectly  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  flax. 
i°ri«24  the  duty  on  flax  was  v£10  14s.  6d.  per  ton. — 
i ■ w ab-  'olutely  nothing.  The  reduc  ion  having 
. i*S  n°n)ace  what  was  lhe  effect  on  the  price  of  flax? 

of  fine  flax  i,!  Belfast  market  in  1843  was 

Fn  nn3-  in  l844  ‘t  was  63s.  to  68s.,  in  1845  from 
~X'  to >68s.‘,  an  d in  January,  1846,  from  70s.  to  80s. 
r M ar  ) There'  "as  no  reduction  then  made  that 
iamed  so  much  alarm  and  which  it  was  prophecied 
u Id  do  so  much'  injury  as  the  removal  of  the  abso- 
)u?e  prohibition  offi  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  permiss  ion  to  import  at  a very  low  rat.e  fo- 
caule,  foreign  sheep,  and  foreign  swine,  was 
reign  ith  many  predictions  (hear,  hoar) — 

accomp  n>  , was  before  that,  absolute  prohibi- 
reduetipj - -g  noW  the  admission  of  foreign  cat- 

r\aandverv  low  rate:  and  1 l?)USl  °n  lhiS  4uesUon’ 

« . f all  admit  that  there  has  been  a gradual  m- 
firSt  °‘  - t he  lm oortatipn.  (Hear,  hear.)  Iwantal 
the3 same  time  w show  that  concurrently  with  in- 
th  the  orice  of  the  domestic  articles. 

“Tflere  the  speaker  illustrated  his  position  by  a 

,aS  number  of  Statirtjcs,  as  to  oxen,  pigs,  lard, 

W°«1,  h hL  been  the  effect  of  those  reductions  that 
Such  ha  m 1844,  and  which  were  re- 

gVaerdeedraas  a protection  to  domestic  industry.  (Hear 
f \ |ar  as  we  have  experience  ol  the  Iasi 

three  years,  then,  1 have  shown  that,  under  the  re- 
moval of  protection  to  domestic  industry,  the  great 
social  interests  of  the  country  have  been  promoted, 

• Log  hppn  less  morality  has  been  improved, 
end? could  also  bring  conclusive pioof  that  the  pub- 


lic health  has  been  promoted.  (Cheers.)  Our  na- 
tional trade  has  increased,  and  our  exports  have  been 
greater  than  before;  and  these  we  have  succeeded  in 
effecting,  not  only  without  doing  serious  injury  to 
those  interests  from  which  protection  has  been  with- 
drawn, but  I have  shown  that  the  change  has  been 
concurrent  with  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle. (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  is  right  I should  state 
that,  notwithstanding  the  conviction  which  this  ex- 
perience has  brought  home  to  my  mind,  yet  my  de- 
cided impression  was,  that  on  other  grounds  the 
change  in  the  present  corn  law  ought  not  to  have  de- 
volved upon  me.  This  1 was  firmly  resolve!  upon, 
that  I could  not  this  session,  on  the  motion  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  for  the  consideration  of  the 
corn  laws — I could  not,  with  these  convictions, 
which,  say  as  you  will,  I cannot  withhold,  have  met 
that  motion  with  a direct  negative  (Loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear.)  I claim  no  credit  whatever  for  these 
arguments.  My  conviction  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  results  of  observation  and  experience.  Tnuse 
who  have  the  merilof  having  formed  their  deductions 
from  argument  and  rpa-pn  are  entitled  to  all  credit  on 
that  account;  but  1 claim  rio  title  to  having  made  an 
impression  by  arguments  drawn  from  any  other 
other  source  than  that  of  experience  ami  observa- 
tion. If  I could  not  have  undertaken  lhe  defence  of 
the  corn  laws  either  upon  the  public,  ground  of  tins 
country  being  highly  taxed,  and  protection  therefore 
necessary,  or  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  inter 
est  of  lhe  laboring  classes  that  high  prices  should 
continue  as  the  guarantee  for  high  wages,  so  I could 
not  have  undertaken  it  upon  the  ground  that  inter 
ference  with  domestic  industry  must  necessaily  be  to 
paralyze  our  commerce.  (Hear  ) 

“1  wish  most  ardently  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
stating  to  those  friends  who  have  honored  me  on  so 
many  occasions  with  their  confidence,  that  I can  con- 
tinue this  conflict  no  longer;  (loud  cheers  from  the 
opposition  benches;)  that  1 must  devolve  it  upon 
other  persons  more  convinced  of  the  sliength  of  their 
arguments  (Hear.)  1 question  whether,  if  it  had 
been  defended  in  another  parliament,  it  would  not 
have  been  my  duly  to  commit  the  defence  of  protec 
tion  toother  hands  more  aide  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle. (Hear.)  I should  also  have  wished  that  an- 
other parliament  should  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
considering  thi9  question;  but  there  did  occur  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  which  preclud- 
ed me  from  taking  that  step— that  great  calamity, 
the  limits  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  find,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  it  was,  and  I believe  still  is, 
difficult  to  foresee  (hear,  hear,) — that  great  visita- 
tion of  Providence,  the  failure  to  a large  extent  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, which  made  it  a great  and  pressing  question 
with  the  government  vv-  at  course  it  was  our  duty  to 
pursue  in  such  an  emergency  towards  our  sovereign 
and  the  country;  (hear;)  whether  it  was  advisable 
from  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  meeting  the  threatened  evil? 

It  was  impossible,  with  the  convictions  we  entertain- 
ed, to  abstain  from  adopting  9ome  course  if  we  did 
not  pretend  apprehensions  of  scarcity  for  the  pur- 
pose o!  making  alterations  in  the  corn  laws,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  base  and  dishonorable. 
(Hear.)  But  you  will  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
judging  and  determining  in  what  way  I came  to  that 
conclusion,  seeing  that  I was  induced  to  advise  the 
unusual  course  of  obtaining  that  information  in  the 
way  which  shall  now  he  laid  before  you.  I now  ap- 
proach ail  explanation  of  the  circumstances  in 
which, early  in  November,  the  government  was  tem- 
porarily dissolved,  and  in  which  it  was  reconstituted 
in  the  month  gif  December.” 

The  speaker  here  went  into  a history  of  the  pota' 
to  disease.  At  the  close,  he  referred  to  the  recen1 
changes  in  the  cabinet,  and  then  proceeded: 

‘‘As  I said  before,  that  when  after  tiie  severe  labor  of 
las;  session  almost  every  hour  of  my  time  since  has  been 
devoted  to  watching  chances,  and  reading  evidence 
night  and  day,  so  as  to  be:  able  to  guard  against  a heavy 
national  calamity,  I confess  it  does  seem  hard  to  lino 
myself  the  object  of  accusations  (loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear)  of  being  unfaithful  to  die  .nteresla  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general,  or  to  any  special  or  peculiar  interests". — 
(Hear,  hear.)  I nave,  over  and  over  again,  attempted 
to  define  the  relation  m which  I mink  I stand  towards 
parties,  towards  the  community,  and  towards  this 
nuuse;  and  yet  1 have  observed  ii  stated,  over  and  over 
again,  that  l am  under  some  kind  of  personal  ohiiga  i m 
to  a certain  party  for  having  placed  me  in  the  office  i 
now  hold.  I see  it  over  and  over  reoeaiefl  tha  the  same 
power  which  elevated  me  is  powerful  em-ugh  to  displace 
nvq  and  I am  constantly  menaced  with  me  ilireat  ua 
they  will  remove  me  from  power.  (Hear,  heat.)  Now, 

I do  affirm  that  there  is  a material  mistake,  both  as  to 
die  extent  of  the  obligation  and  toe  Severny  of  the  pen 
ally.  I one  no  personal  obligations  to  any  man,  or  to 
any  body  of  men.  for  being  compelled  io  submit  to  the 
toil,  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  winch  official  duty  gives 
me.  (Hear,  hear.)’’ 


I by  no  means  undervalue  the  u.-iu,  .(ton  my 
position;  but  lei  there  he  a rl i- ; met  undei-ta  dmg  as 
to  what  is  the  real  notion  of  the  obligation  which  I 
owe  for  being  placed  in  power.  Its  value,  allow  me 
to  say.  does  not  consist  ■<,  the  power  of  distributing 
honors.  Tills  is  inseparable  from  Ine  offi  -e  of  prime 
mi  ister,  amt  cannot  he  diverted  from  i';  hut.  be- 
lieve me.  that  the  possession  of  the  power  of  advis- 
ing tlie  sovereign  as  to  the  highest  rewards  and  the 
highest  offices  is  ill  compensated  by  the  invidious  du- 
ty of  selection,  ami  the  disappointments  which  every 
selection  unavoidably  occasions.  1 value  not  power 
for  lhe  privilege  it  confers  of  di  iri  mting  patronage. 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  to  personal  obj  c's,  let  me  *av  it 
without  arrogance,  I have  none.  I have,  served  four 
sovereigns — George  the  III.  and  his  three  snc<-e  s >rs. 
In  t lie  reign  of  George  111  . my  office  vvas  of  so  sub- 
ordinate a character,  that  it  was  i npns«ible,  for  me 
to  attract  the  notice  of  my  sovereign;  bul  during  the 
reign  of  his  three  successors.  Ge  rge  IV.  ri  -t  a re- 
gent, and'  then  as  king  William  IV.,  and  V ciuria. 
it  has  been  iny  fate  to  hold  some  of  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  state  I have  served  them  in  critical 
times,  and  under  difficult  cirnuinsla  res.  They  have 
each  taken  far  too  favorable  a view  of  lhe  service* 
1 have  rendered;  hut  in  each  of  those  $ ivereigu-  I 
have  said,  with  every  feeling  of  dutiful  ami  grateful 
acknowledgment,  that  there  was  but  one  favor — me. 
distinction — an>  reward  ihey  had  it  in  their  p over  to 
corner — tin-  simple  a-suranee  tlial  i had  been  a loyal 
ami  faithful  servant.  (H  ar,  tiear.)  1 po  rer  have 
any  value,  it  is  because  it  gives  increased  opponu 
nilies  for  rendering  public  service.  It  is  this  which 
constitutes  tlie  real  value  of  offi  :iai  power,  and  I 
think  I can  say  with  truili  that  in  intention,  at  least, 
I have  not  abused  it.  ( Hear,  lira"  ; I and  those 
with  whom  I act  have  iri-  d to  u*e  it  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  publie  interest  and  the  advancement  of 
the  common  good.  Wc  cannot  charge  oniseivbs 
with  having  acted  at  variance  with  true  principles 
of  conservative  policy.  We  cannot  think  lh3t  it 
was  at  variance  with  conservative  policy  that  v/e  at- 
tempted to  repair  the  disasters  of  Cabal,  and  to  re- 
store m lhe  Indian  army  a spirit  which  had  been 
checked  by  the  misfortunes  of  Aflghsiiist.m  (Hear, 
hear.)  We.  cannot  Hunk  it  inconsistent  with  con- 
servative policy  that  we  labor  to  assuage  the  animo- 
sities which  so  long  prevailed  between  this  country 
and  our  powerful  neighbor.  In  the  speech  winch 
' was  read  to  day  from  the  throne  her  majesty  ex- 
presses her  desire  th  it  the  cordial  understanding 
which  so  happily  exists  between  this  country  and 
France  may  always  be  made  conducive  to  tiie  pro- 
motion j f the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  secure 
the  peace  of  tiie  world. 

It  surely  is  not  inconsistent  with  true  conservative 
policy  that  we  were  enabled  to  insert  that  paragraph 
(hear,  hear;)  that  we  had  tried  not  to  etface  the  re- 
collection, the  glorious  recollection,  of  military  ex- 
ploits and  great  arhievemens,  but  to  extract  from 
those  glorious  recollection  everything  which  can 
provoke  international  enmity;  that  we  have  tried  to 
engage  in  a rivalry,  not  on  the  field  of  blood,  but  on 
the  field  of  honorable  competition,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce  ami  the  improvement  of  the  so- 
cial conditio. i of  mankind.  (Hiar,  iiem.)  It  is  surely 
not  inconsistent  with  conservative  policy  that  we 
have  labored  to  increase  the  loreigu  trade  oi  the 
country  by  removing  prohibitory  duties — lhat  we 
have  reduced  taxation  and  yet  tiave  incre  iseJ  reve- 
nue. (Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  inconsistent  wild  a true 
conservative  policy  that  we  have  discouraged  agita- 
tion and  extingitshed  sedition  not  by  coercive  laws, 
bul  by  creating  an  impres-ion  on  lhe  part  of  the 
great  body  of  tiie  people  Dial  we,  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful, are  ready  to  take  our  full  share  of  Hie  public 
burdens,  and  relieve  them  of  oppressive  taxation? — 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  conduct  of  government  is  an 
arduous  and  difficult  undertaking.  I may,  w.thout 
irreverence,  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  like  our  phy- 
sical fra  ne,  our  ancient  constitution  is  ‘T  -anully  and 
wonderfully'  made,”  lhat  it  is  no  easy  task  io  insure 
the  harmonious  and  united  aclion  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy,  and  a reformed  house  of  commo  n.  1'nese 
are  the  objects  w hich  we  have  attempted  to  acroui- 
piisn,  ant  1 cannot  think  tney  are  inco.i  Lieut 
wiih  a pure  and  enlarged  conservation,  (Hear  hear) 
Power  lor  such  ..ejects  is  really  va  name;  but  lor  my 
own  pa.t,  1 can  -ay  w ith  perieei  in. In  tuat,  even  lor 
these  oujeois,  I do  not  covet  it.  It  I-  a uurden  tar 
above  my  pny-icul,  inti  nlely  ueyou.t  my  Intellectual 
slieiigin  I lie  relief  from  u w 1 1 u honor  would  he  a 
favor,  amt  not  a punishment.  Bul  wluie  our  honor 
and  a sm,e  oi  pubu  duty  requue  it,  I do  not  shrink 
fyoru  offi  e.  I am  ready  to  incur  its  responsibilities, 
to  bear  its  sacrifices;  to  confront  its  honorable  perils; 
bull  will  not  retain  ll  ivllli  mutilated  power  and 
shackled  authority.  (Cheers.)  I will  riot  stand  at 
the  lie  I nt  during  lhe  tempestuous  night,  ii  dial  helm 
is  not  allowed  freely  to  traverse,  i will  not  under- 
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lake  !"  direct  the  course  ol  t lie  ve-sel  by  ob-erva- 
tioii'  taken  in  the  year  1842  (L  -u<l  cheers  ) I will 
reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered-power  of  judging 
what  will  be  for  the  public  inter' st.  I do  not  desire 
to  be  the  minister  of  England;  but  while  I am  minis- 
ter of  England  1 will  hold  my  offf  e by  no  servile 
tenure  (loud  cheers);  I will  hold  office  unshackled 
by  any  other  obligation  than  that  of  consulting  the 
public  interests,  and  providing  for  the  public  safely. 
( The  right  him.  gentleman  satdo.tn  amidst  loud  and 
continued  cheering.) 

Canada  — Precautions.  M mtreal  date9  of  the  Itith 
say — • I'he  recent  intelligence  from  Washington  has 
given  birth  to  considerable  sensation  and  excitement 
here,  and  farther  and  more  definite  intelligence  is 
most  anxiously  looked  for  both  from  Great  Britain 
and  Washington.  The  government  contracts  for  the 
transport  of  troops  are  advertised  at.  least  six  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  Several  new  volunteer  corps  are 
to  be  embodied  — and  on  the  whole  moustaches  are 
rather  bristling  up  again. 

Nova  Scotia.  The  legislature  assembles  on  the 
15- b January.  Sir  John  Harvey  in  his  speech,  en 
courages  the  colony  to  hope  that  a representative 
government  will  be  granted  them  by  the  crown. 
FRANCE. 

French  chambers.  Relation's  with  the  U.  Stales 
On  the  ]2ili  and  13' h January . in  the  chamber  ol 
peers  the  subject  of  French  relations  with  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  as  involved  hy  the  president’s  message  be- 
rame  the  subject  of  debate  by  remarks  from  count 
Felet  de  la  LuZere,  made  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
explanations  trom  iVl.  de  Guizot.  The  reply  of  M. 
Guizot  n as  a reassertion'of  his  doctrine  of  a balance 
of  power  in  American  affairs;  uhicfi  taken  in  corniec- 
n ui  .viih  ihe  proposal  made  in  the  Paris  Journal  of 
D.  hales  and  advocated  in  the  London  Times,  of  re- 
st ..ring  to  Mexico  the  monarchic  form  of  govern- 
men!  under  some  Spanish  princess  to  be  married  to 
one  of  Louis  Philippe’s  numerous  family,  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  dreams  of  Louis  Philippe  or  of  some 
of  the  advocates  of  hereditary  monarchy.  The  sub- 
ject was  debated  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the 
20ih  and  21si,  M.  Thiers  opening  with  an  attack  up- 
on the  policy  of  the  administration  and  its  subservi- 
ency to  the  “entente  cordiale,”  or  most  intimate  un- 
derstanding” w itli  England.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  a cabinet  council  was  called  and  on  the 
next,  Guizot’s  ,-peech  was  delivered  accordingly. — 
He  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  al- 
though France  had  been  induced  to  first  move  in  the 
Texas  att.iir  by  a note  from  lord  Aberdeen  to  lord 
Go  a ley,  British  minister  at  Paris,  yet  Guizot  boldly 
asserted  that  her  movement  was  strictly  neutral  as 
between  England  arid  the  United  Slates,  and  such  neu- 
trality the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  would  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  in  any  consequences  which  may 
arise  from  the  Oregon  controversy.  On  Jar..  31,  an 
amendment  ottered  by  M.  Bcrryer,  to  the  reply  of  the 
chambers  to  the  king’s  speech,  that  “if  peace  should 
be  disturbed  tjy  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  great 
n .lions,  France  will  take  care  that  no  violation  shall 
be  committed  on  the  principles  ol  public  law,  which 
protect  on  the  seas  the  libeity  and  dignity  of  inter- 
national relations,”  after  having  been  advocated  by 
the  opposition,  Billault,  and  opposed  ny  iVl.  Gui- 
zot, was  rejected  by  yeas  156,  nays  234.  Another 
amendment  proposed  oy  .vl.  ue  K.musal  was  to  be 
discussed  on  February  2 — viz:  ••but  in  order  that 
these  relations  may  Oe  i.ousoli  laied,  it  is  iiece.-sary 
tlial  the  two  governments,  whilst  they  act  in  concert 
in  circumstances  in  winch  then  interests  are  iden- 
tical, carefully  maintain  in  the  two  hemispheres 
the  complete  independence  of  llieir  political  action.” 
Mr.  King  and  lord  Cowley,  American  and  British 
ministers,  were  present  at  me  deuates. 

The  following  official  abstracis,  are  all  we  are  able 
to  crowd  into  l;ie  present  number; — 

Mr.  Guizot  to  count  de  St.  Aulaire , January  29,  1844. 
Lord  Cowley  read  to  nun  a despalcu  from  lor  i Au- 
erdeeu  asking  whether  the  French  govern  neut 
would  give  m-lrucuou  to  its  envoy  in  the  United 
SiaLes  akin  to  those  of  the  British  government  to 
theirs,  “to  iiuiiiiest  the  opposition  of  his  government 
to  Hie  project  ol  annexation.”  “You  can  inform 
lord  Aoerdccn  tlial  1 will  write  to  Mr.  Pageot  in  the 
Same  sense.”  “O  .r  inlormation  from  P.-xas  seems 
to  prove  mat  the  majority  of  line  people  are  opposed 
to  the  project,  and  me  existing  government  energet- 
ically repels  me  idea,  li  Could  be  etfecled  only  uy 
m ans  of  violence  more  or  less  acknowledged,  uiorp  or 
le  s disguised,  and  1 repeal  that  it  would  not  suit  us 
in  any  respect  to  admit  such  a Change  without  oppo- 
sition.” 

L tier  lo  Mr.  Pageot,  February  10,  1344. — -Instructs 
him  accordingly,  a. id  proceeds:  “B  U i will  say  fur- 
ther, mat  il  inis  annexation  was  voluntary  and  ireely 
consented  lo  on  Hie  part,  of  Texas,  there  are  consid- 
erations, both  political  and  commercial,  which  would 


not  let  us  see  il  wilt)  indifference,  and  that  at  all 
events,  we  ought  to  desire  that  this  country  should 
remain  independent.”  Mr.  Guizot’s  text  implies 
that  if  the  two  powers  could  have  made  out  a case 
of  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  they 
might  have  interfered  by  arms.  “We  manifest  our 
opposition  to  all  adjunction,  violent  or  forcible,  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  even  when  this  re- 
public pronounces  itself  to  be  so  annexed  spontane- 
ously, as  Ihe  late  news  in  the  journals  announce; 
you  must  so  express  yourself  as  to  make  it  well  un- 
deistood  by  the  federal  government  that  we  cannot 
behold  with  indifference  a fact  like  ibis,  and  that,  in 
this  hypothesis,  we  cannot  dispense  with  making  ex- 
pressly all  those  reservations  of  right  relative  to  the 
alterations  which  might  result  in  that  proposition, 
and  the  adv  ntages  that  our  treaty  with  the  Texan 
republic  lias  procured  us.  I rely,  moreover,  on  your 
judgment  and  experience,  and  you  will  have  an  un- 
derstanding with  Mr.  Pakenham  upon  this  subject, 
common  to  the  two  legations.” 

Mr.  Guizot , to  Mr.  de  Saligny,  August  1,  1844. — 
Breathes  Ihe  same  spirit  and  instructions.  He  sug- 
gests “the  immoderate  increase  of  the  United  States 
by  Hi  is  measure.  The  representatives  of  the  two 
powers  at  Washington  had  been  charged,  if  not  to 
protest  against  this  annexation,  at  least  to  testify 
that  they  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  it.  Never- 
theless, the  opposition  that  the  treaty  met  with  even 
in  the  United  States  and  the  decided  resistance,  of  the 
senate,  have  happily  relieved  them  from  pronounc- 
ing loudly  against  its  execution.  So  that  the  cabi- 
nets of  France  and  England  have  obtained  what  they 
desired  by  the  simple  course  of  things,  without  com- 
promising themselves,  and  reserving  their  action,  on 
the  contrary,  for  future  events.  In  fact,  the  ques- 
tion, in  all  probability,  is  only  adjourned  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  and  it  will  reappear  ere  long  with  new 
energy,  if  the  elections  which  are  to  take  place  in 
November  for  the  presidency  should  terminate  by 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Polk,  the  candidate  for  the  an- 
nexation party,  and  the  competitor  of  Mr.  Clay, 
who  is  the  adversary  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  sir, 
yon  must  avail  yourself  of  every  means  to  influence 
the  Texan  cabinet,  and  the  influential  inemoers  of 
the  legislature;  to  urge  upon  them  every  considera- 
tion which  may  discourage  their  views  of  annexa- 
tion, so  1 ittie  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  i'he  rejection  that  the  American 
chambers  have  made  of  the  treaty  has  entirely  ex- 
onorated  the  president  of  Texas,  and  matters  have 
returned  lo  their  original  slate.  We  believe  that 
the  principal  business  of  tbe  cabinet  at  Austin  must 
be  lo  treat  with  Mexico,  and  lo  make  that  republic 
understand  the  great  interest  she  evidently  has  in 
keeping  a free  and  independent-  state  between  her 
and  the  United  Slates.  It  is  in  this  sense  you  will 
express  yourself,  and  you  will  develope  those  obser- 
vations m the  manner  you  judge  best,  always  assur- 
ing the  Texan  government  of  the  firm  support  of 
France  and  England.” 

January  17,  1845.  — Mr.  Guizot  instructs  count  St. 
Aulaire  to  communicate  to  the  British  government 
the  despatches  to  M.  de  Saligny(  confidentially;  he 
states  the  concert  of  the  governments  to  act  on 
Mexico  for  the  acknowledgment  of  Texau  indepen- 
dence. 

Letter  of  same  date  to  M.  de  Saligny,  after  the  election 
of  j\lr-  Polk.  "Independence  ol  Texas  necessary  to 
me  political  balance  of  America;”  directs  him  lo 
present  lue  subject  lo  tbe  TcXaii  govern. neut,  “avec 
line  energie  croissante.”  “ The  manner  (tie  says)  in 
vvliien  luc  iineulions  of  the  king  am:  his  government 
have  been  understood  and  interpreted  in  some  docu- 
ments recently  pubhstied  ny  Hie  Amer  icau  govern- 
ment, must  be  for  us  another  motive  for  insisting 
upon  this  point.” 

Elliott  is  represented  as  the  colleague  of  Saligny 
in  the  renewed  effort.  "You  will  oe  careful  lo  min- 
gle as  little  as  possible  in  your  communications  Hie 
name  and  policy  of  tne  United  States.  Tbe  two  go- 
vernments not  having  yet  judged  it  necessary  lo  take 
any  official  steps  wiln  respect  lo  trie  leleral  cabinet, 
you  most  be  equally  reserved,  and  aostain  from  judg- 
ing of  US  actions  or  qualify  its  designs.” 

ITALY. 

Milan , January  23.  A treaty  of  commerce  is  about 
lo  De  entered  into  oetween  trie  Papal  slalSs  and  Rus- 
sia. The  basis  of  an  arrangement  between  tbe  Pope 
and  Czar  are  pretty  nearly  agreed  upon.  Tne  et 
feci  of  them  will  be  that  there  will  be  no  more  pro 
seculiou  of  the  Catholics  in  Russia,  that  a popish 
ambassador  will  be  maintained  at  the  Russian  court, 
and  that  several  concessions  will  be  made  by  the 
Russian  government  to  the  Catholics. 

In  Naples  and  elsewhere  railways  are  in  progress, 
bi/l  toe  Pope  will  not  hear  of  them  in  bis  states.  He 
thinks  them  an  invention  of  the  devil. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid,  January  24.  ’Tne  great  and  agitating  event 
of  the  present  moment  is  a message  to  the  queen  got 
up  by  some  opposition  deputies,  protesting  against 
the  proposed  marriage  with  her  uncle  Comte  Tra- 
pani. The  marriage  indeed  is  a monstrous  atfair,  as 
the  queen  herself  L quite  a child,  whilst  her  propos- 
ed husband  is  not  only  her  uncle,  but  old  enough  to 
be  her  grandfather. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin , January  23.  Matters  much  as  usual,  no- 
thing particular  si  irring.  The  old  tale  is  again  be- 
ing'repealed,  that  the  king  of  this  country  will  cer- 
tainly, some  fine  morning,  astmiis  i us  by  the  gift  of 
a constitution.  It  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  and  only 
to  await  the  royal  signature.  But  for  that  I fear  it 
will  have  to  wait  a very  longtime.  It  seems  rather 
strange,  if  the  king  lias  the  slightest  intention  of 
giving  the  long  promised  constitution,  that  he  should 
demand  of  the  government  of  Frankfort  the  abolition 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  he  has  done,  for  a con- 
stitution without  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  like 
a body  without  life.  But  1 repeat  again,  tri  opposi- 
tion to  all  lhat  has  been,  is,  and  may  be  said,  that 
Mr.  Frederick  William  has  no  more  intention  of  ac- 
cording a constitution  to  his  people  than  he  has  of 
selling  off  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and  silting  up  in 
business  as  a shoemaker. 

The  government  lias  the  intention  of  putting  down 
all  gambling  places  and  oilier  governments  of  this 
country  intend  to  do  the  same.  It  is  a fact,  however, 
Lhat  two  or  three  of  our  petty  princes,  whose  king- 
doms are  hardly  bigger  than  a good  sized  farm,  de- 
rive their  principal  means  of  subsistence  from  au- 
thorising gambling  Houses. 

Emigrants  The  accounts  we  receive  from  our 
emigrants  lo  the  United  Slates  excite  great  indigna- 
tion. Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  it  seems  are 
suffering  the  direst  distress  from  relying  too  impli- 
citly on  the  lying  promises  of  emigration  agents. — 
The  American  government  really  ought  to  take 
some  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  creatures 
who  flock  lo  their  country  principally  on  account  of 
the  representations  of  people  who  state  themselves 
to  be  its  authorised  agents.  Our  government  is 
warmly  opposed  to  emigration.  The  king  himself 
some  time  ago  wrote  a letter  lo  the  authorities  di- 
recting them  to  advise  the  peasants,  in  his  name, 
not  to  quit  the  country,  and  it  is  now  said  that  ef- 
fective measures  for  producing  that  result  are  about 
to  be  taken. 

From  the  other  states  of  this  country  there  is  no 
intelligence  worth  relating. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Berne,  January  21.  Muller,  the  man  who  assassi- 
nated Mi  Leu,  the  well  known  Jesuit  partisan,  has 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  Lo  death.  This 
canton  is  in  a very  agitated  stale.  The  grand  coun- 
cil has  taken  measures  for  having  a ne.v  constitu- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  me  country  ts  in  any 
thing  but  a tranquil  slate.  An  uneasy  feeling  is 
abroad  and  every  body  expects  more  troubles. — 
Several  arrests  tiave  been  made. 

A LGERI  A. 

An  awful  visitation  overtook  a detachment  of  the 
French  army  in  the  province  ol  Constantine. — 
Whilst  in  tne  midst  of  a large  plain,  a Heavy  tali  of 
snow  occurred,  which  continued  l.vodajs.  vVitu- 
out  lood  or  protection,  over  one  iiuudreu  ien  victims 
to  the  cold. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

A WAR  OF  TARIFFS  Is  gdl  g od  Uulweeil  those 
powers,  Uy  winch  tne  people  ol  uotu  countries  s af- 
ter. Neg  illations  are  attempted. 

Agricultural,  file  Omen  are  spending  large  sums 
ot  .hub ejr  ui  leciaiuihj^  uaob  ui  land  no. a tile  sea. 

Thus  lar  uiey  nave  .»d>i  coiiauiera Jie  aiiooead  m ineir 
operations.  Bat  Neptune  is  a wily  leilow,  and 
Hiougn  he  may  eoiisenl  to  Ue  driven  away  lie  will 
pernaps  return  again  lo-nurrow. 

Tue  commerce  of  Amsterdam  idi  m Teased  in  a very 
reniarKaoie  manner,  i > lot  t me  nn.nn.r  ol  .esceis 
that  urived  oy  sea  as  i.oiu,  whilst  in  1845  it  was 
2,319.  All  tne  exportations  increased  very  oonsid- 
efadiy,  especially  m mined  sugar,  ol  which  me 
quantity  was  4i,8Jd  dJJ  us.:  or  7,25d,ddl)  lus.  more 
man  in  1844.  in  lo45  me  importation  ol  cuLlon, 
eliielly  from  tne  United  Stales,  was  28,323  bates,  or 
duuole  tvnal  it  was  ui  1844.  Tins  increase  is  owing 
to  tne  vast  develupemenl  which  tne  ueighooring 
lo  th  ol  Harlem  lias  taken  as  a mauuiacluring 
place.  1'ne  winaUitanls  even  predict  that  it  will 
soon  become  a formidable  rival  to  your  giguuuo 
Manchester. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor’s  return  is  announced  at  Petersburg 
on  the  16m  January,  from  bis  visit  lo  Italy.  From 
Italy  we  have  accounts  of  an  amicable  interview 
oetween  him  aud  the  Pope  of  Rome,  during  which, 
the  accounts  say,  various  misunderstandings  were  ex- 
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plained,  and  difficulties  adjusted  as  between  the 
heads  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  from 
■which  amicable  relations  were  promised,  and  a spirit 
of  mutual  toleration  was  expected.  The  Pope,  it 
was  said,  would  in  future  be  allowed  a representa- 
tive at  St.  Petersburg.  St.  Petersburg  accounts  of 
the  above  date  read  thus — “One  great  object  of  our 
government  is  to  have  all  Catholics  converted  to  the 
Greek  church.  To  bring  about  conversions,  all 
measures  are  employed — corruption — persuasion — 
intimidation — and  brutality — of  the  last  perhaps 
more  than  any  other.  Great  success  is  the  reward 
of  the  exertions  of  the  government.  Whole  villages 
abandon  the  Catholic  faith  en  mass;  within  the  last 
few  weeks  not  less  than  10,000  have  conformed  to 
to  the  Greek  church.” 

[Such  is  political  Christianity.  “The  religion  of 
this  world.”] 

The  Circassian  war  is  continued.  Several  severe 
engagements  have  lately  occurred,  mostly  resulting 
in  favor  of  the  Russians,  but  in  some  instances  their 
forces  have  been  handled  very  severely  by  the  moun- 
taineers. “It  is  whispered  that  the  government  is  in 
great  want  of  money,  and  it  is  added  that  it  intends 
to  apply  for  a loan  in  England,  and  is  providing  an 
immense  quantity  of  platma  to  otter  as  security. — 
But  would  it  not  be  easier  to  sell  the  platina  than  to 
offer  it  as  security?  That  there  >s  a want  of  money  is 
very  natural,  lor  the  emperor  spends  enormously, 
and  taxation  is  not  quite  so  profitable  as  in  England.’' 


RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  general  impression  was  widely  diffused  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  news  by  the  Cambria,  that  every 
thing  in  Europe  was  assuming  a pacific  aspect. — 
That  impression  has  considerably  abated  during  the 
week  however,  and  the  idea  at  present  seems  to  be, 
that  as  respecis  the  Oregon  queslion,  the  prospect 
of  an  adjustment  is  as  remote  as  it  ever  has  been. — 
And  titav  as  it  respects  the  appearances  of  hostile 
measures,  they  are  decidedly,  though  quietly  ac 
cumulating.  ITue  the  minister  replies  to  the  en 
quiries  of  our  government  as  lo  purposes  for  which 
these  are  designed,  that  they  are  not  intended  for 
America — but  his  reply  is  rather  gingerly,  and 
though  Mr.  McLane  assures  Mr.  Buchanan  that  he 
places  the  fullest  confidence  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  ve- 
racity, yet — the  plain  English  oi  the  diplomatic  equi- 
vocations with  which  these  assurances  are  accompa- 
nied, is,  that  in  fact  he  does  not  believe  one  word 
of  it. 

The  orators  in  parliament  and  the  British  press 
at  once  lake  the  lone  thus  given  out  by  their  govern- 
ment, and  although  certainly  fully  prepared  before, 
for  a formidable  naval  movement,  concentrated 
with  a view  to  some  operation  at  the  ensuing  spring, 
yet  all  these  it  seems  were  not  adequate.  Additional 
naval  appropriations  are  asked  for — and  an  addition 
of  14.000  men  for  the  army — singular — significant 
demonstrations  those,  of  pacific  purposes  Ihis 
strongly  reminded  us  of  the  fact,  that — the  Lion 

NEVER  FAIL3  TO  CROUCH  BEFORE  HE  SPRINGS. 

The  deuate  which  has  occurred  this  week  in  the 
United  States  senate,  evinces  that  practical  obser- 
vers ol  European  policy  consider  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  England  relative  to  Oregon  by  no  means 
as  yet  obviated.  That  is  certainly  and  seriously  our 
own  apprehension. 

We  fear  that  President  Polk  has  depended  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  safety  upon  the  aheraiions  which  he 
contemplates  in  the  American  tariff,  as  an  inducement 
with  the  British  government  for  abandoning  their  pre- 
tension to  Oregon.  The  inducement  will  not  be  offered 
to  Great  Britain  in  any  such  form  by  the  American  peo- 
ple as  will  subject  them  to  either  the  imputation  or  sus 
pic  ion  of  purchasing  a settlement  of  the  Oregon  dispute 
by  paying  a price  to  England  in  commercial  or  tariff 
stipulations.  The  idea  of  making  a barter  of  "low  du- 
ties” for  “high  latitudes”  of  territory,  is  too  repulsive  a 
form  for  any  American  administration  even  to  venture 
to  suggest  lor  the  consideration  or  acceptance  of  an 
American  people.  The  one  is  a territorial  question — it  is 
suscep  ible  of  peaceable  and  honorable  adjustment  and 
has  arrived  at  that  crisis  when  the  honor  of  both  nations 
is  deeply  implicated.  The  inducements  to  remain  at 
peace,  are,  we  hope,  too  powerful,  and,  to  intelligent  and 
Christian  statesmen,  such  as  both  nations  profess  to  be 
governed  with,  too  imperalive  to  justify  either  in  precipi- 
tating the  world  into  a stale  of  fearful  war.  They  must 
bring  up  their  minds  to  a contemplation  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  and  issues,  without  attempting  to  in- 
volve it  in  other  questions  foreign  to  it,  with  any 
hope  of  evading  its  responsibilities.  The  tariff  question 
is  one  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  be  introduced  here  for 
many,  many  reasons; — one,  not  the  weightiest,  but  the 
most  immediate  of  those  reasons  is  the  obvious  one,  one 
conclusive,  we  should  think  in  itself,  that  upon  the  issue 
of  the  Oregon  dispute,  that  is  upon  war  or  peace,  depends 
vasdy  the  rate  of  what  a tariff  ought  to  be  at. 

We  said  a few  lines  above  that  we  feared  that  Presi- 
dent Polk  had  depended  too  far  upon  a repeal  of  the 
tariff  of  lb42,  for  preserving  peace  with  England,  whilst 


he  was  bent  upon  taking  exclusive  possession  of  “all 
of  Oregon”  He  will  be  apt  to  discover  in  'he  end,  that 
by  relinquishing  the  power  of  rregoiiation  to  the  extent 
he  has  done  in  the  case — by  closing  up  the  avenues,  and 
referring  the  whole  subject  to  legislative  action — he  has 
no  longer  the  control  he  might  wish  for  in  the  premises. 

The  leading  editorial  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  the  18th,  commences  thus: 

“The  whigs  seem  resolved  to  stake  the  fortunes  of 
their  party  upon  the  arbitration  question” — which 
the  article  goes  on  lo  assign  the  paternity  of,  to  J. 
Watson  Webb,  (editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,)  and  says  that  they  admit  that  they  found 
it  would  not  go  down  with  their  own  party.  “The 
whig  presses  however  are  still  levelling  their  arms 
at  the  administration  from  thi3  tower  of  arbitration,” 
on  which  the  article  proceeds  to  turn  its  batteries  as 
being  “an  insidious  weapon  against  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  republican  institutions” — which  should 
be  “arrested  at  once” — and  to  that  end  after  spend 
ing  a volley  at  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  fling- 
ing a scattering  shot  at  all  the  other  whig  journals, 
the  editor  brings  up,  as  a specimen  of  his  whole 
train  of  ratillerv,  and  as  ‘ speaking  the  opinion  of 
we  are  sure  the  whole  democratic  party  of  the 
Union,  and  of  many  of  the  other  party  who  can  see 
some  good  in  a democratic  administration” — an  edi- 
torial article  from  the  Augusta  (Georgia,)  Constitu 
tivnalist,  heartily  approving  of  the  rejection  of  arbi- 
tration in  the  case,  and  expressing  the  belief  that 
this  country  could  not  come  out  of  an  arbitration 
without  being  shorn  of  her  territorial  rights. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  19th,  concludes 
its  leading  editorial  by  saying  “we  have  not  falter- 
ed at  all  in  our  confident  hopes  of  a pacific  and  ho- 
norable settlement” — (of  the  Oregon  dispute.) 

Their  second  editorial  of  the  same  paper — say8 
“we  have  always  contested  that  free  trade  was  ihe 
great  peace  maker  of  nations — and  that,  without 
any  other  inducement,  it  would  in  itself,  lead  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  difficulty.” 

“Fiee  trade  will  prove  ten  times  more  advantage- 
ous to  England,  even  than  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and 
in  six  months  her  manufactures  would  reap  more 
advantage  from  having  twenty  per  cent,  duties,  than 
from  all  her  colonies  and  expectations  upon  this  con- 
tinent.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAI RS. 


DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Minister  at  Paris 

Legation  of  the  United  Slates, 
Paris.  January  4 1846 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  vnur 
excellency  to  the  following  paragraph  from  <;,e  L i- 
don  Times,  of  the  1st  instant: 

“Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr  King,  stated  in  their  offi- 
cial correspondence,  with  an  assurance  that  has  ne- 
ver been  equalled,  that  they  received  fro  m Ihe  king 
of  the  French,  a pledge  that  France  wouid  offer  no 
opposition  to  the  work  they  had  in  hand  That 
statement  was  utterly  false,  for,  although  France, 
like  England,  did  not  conceive  that  h>  r interest  in 
the  province  or  state  of  Texas  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  justify  a declaration  of  war  against  the  aggressor, 
she  did  protest  as  energetically  as  England,  against 
the  violition  of  those  principles  which  are  the  basis 
and  the  safe-guard  of  international  relations.” 

Upon  the  decency  of  such  language  so  applied,  or 
of  the  taste  which  tolerates  it,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  animadvert.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
veracity  of  my  despatches  and  of  those  of  the  late 
distinguished  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  assailed  in  the  same  quarter,  in  terms  of 
gross  outrage  I would  continue  to  treat  such  cal- 
umnies with  the  contempt  they  deserve,  did  they 
not  receive  some  sanction  from  their  re-publication 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  this  morning,  a paper 
which,  if  not  official,  is,  from  its  character  and  re- 
lations stamped  with  a certain  degree  of  authority. 
The  respect  which  I owe  to  myself,  and  still  more 
that  which  is  due  to  my  government,  will  not  justify 
me  ill  permitting  such  charges,  thus  persisted  in,  and 
thus  re-produced,  to  pass  any  longer  uncontradicled. 
The  courtesies  of  private  lile,  not  to  speak  of  those 
due  to  public  station,  must  not  be  violated  with  con- 
tinued impunity. 

Your  excellency  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
published  despatch  of  the  12th  August,  1844,  which 
is  obviously  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  copied  by 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  is  egregiously  perverted,  so 
that  the  charge  of  audacious  falsehood,  with  which 
that  eminent  statesman  and  myself  are  so  coarse  ly 
stigmatized,  rests,  to  say  the  least,  upon  a rash  mis- 
statement. 

Noticing  in  a summary  way  the  information  of  my 
having  received  satisfactory  assurances  that,  though 
preferring  the  independence  of  Texas,  in  no  event 


would  the  French  government  take  steps  in  the 
slightest  degree  hostile,  or  which  would  give  to  the 
United  States  just  cause  of  complaint,  the  despatch 
referred  to  contains  the  following  language: 

“I  have  laid  your  despatch,  No.  1,  before  the  pre- 
sident, who  instructs  me  to  make  known  to  you  that 
he  has  read  it  with  much  pleasure,  especially  the 
portion  which  relates  to  your  cordial  leception  by 
the  king,  and  his  assurance  of  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards the  United  Stairs.  The  president,  in  particu- 
lar, highly  appreciates  the  declaration  of  the  king, 
that  in  no  event  any  steps  would  be  taken  by  his  go- 
vernment in  the  slightest  degree  hostile,  or  which 
wouid  give  to  the  United  Siates  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. It  was  the  more  gratifying  from  the  fact, 
that  our  previous  information  was  calculated  to 
make  the  impression  that  the  government  of  France 
was  prepared  to  unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a joint 
protest  against  the  annexation  oi  Texas,  and  a joint 
effort  to  induce  our  government  to  withdraw  the 
proposition  to  annex,  cm  condition  that  Mexico  should 
be  made  to  acknowledge  her  independence.  He  is 
tiappy  to  infer  from  your  despatch  that  the  informa- 
tion as  far  as  it  relates  to  France,  is,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, witout  (oundation.” 

To  the  joint  effort  to  induce  Texas  to  withdraw 
her  proposition  to  annex,  tny  despatch  had  not  allu- 
ded. and  I am  not  aware  that  any  protest,  joint  or 
single,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  lias  ever 
been  presented  to  the  American  government. 

A little  further  on  the  preference  ente  ruined  by 
the  French  government  for  the  continued  indepen- 
dence of  Texas  is  alluded  to  in  these  terms: 

“You  are  right  in  making  the  distinction  between 
the  interest  of  France  and  England  in  reference  to 
Texas,  or  rather,  I would  say,  the  apparent  interests 
of  the  two  countries.  France  cannot  possibly  have 
any  other  than  commercial  interests  in  desiring  to 
see  her  preserve  her  separate  independence,  while  it 
is  certain  that  England  looks  beyond,  to  political  in- 
terests, to  which  she  apparently  attaches  much  im- 
portance.” 

This  despatch  has  now  been  before  the  public  for 
more  than  a year,  and  although  the  subject  of  it  has 
been  referred  to  in  coriveisation  with  your  excellen- 
cy, and  has  been  discussed  m the  chambers,  when  if 
my  memory  serves  me  well,  buth  the  concerted  ac- 
tion and  the  conjectured  protest  were  disclaimed,  I 
have  never  received  the  slightest  information  from 
the  French  government  that  its  statements  were 
questioned.  The  positive  allegations  of  the  para- 
graph 1 have  quoted,  conveyed  in  language  of  char- 
acteristic coarseness  winch  should  not  be  lightly  ap- 
plied to  men  who  have  in  eminent  and  responsible 
stations,  long  p.  ssc--ed  Ihe  confidence  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  country,  having  been  conspicuously  re- 
produced in  a leading  ministerial  paper,  under  the  eye 
of  the  Freneji  government,  to  remain  siient  any  long- 
er were  to  manifest  an  unworthy  indifference  to  pri- 
vate reputation  as  well  as  public  consideration. — 
The  former  has  never  before  been  assailed;  when  the 
latter  can  be  v 1 1 i > impunity,  I can  no  longer  serve 
my  country  with  honor  and  impunity. 

I feel  U ir.y  duty  then,  riefore  giving  a public  con- 
tradict! n to  these  charges,  at  once  lo  icqucst  your 
excellency  to  enable  me  lo  -tale,  mat  they  nave  not, 
in  the  sllyntest  degree,  the  authority  or  sanction  uf 
the  French  government.  Whatever  feeling  may 
have  Deen  excited  by  recent  political  transactions,  I 
cannot  but  persuade  myself  that  it  will  give  your  ex- 
cellency great  pleasure  promptly  to  exonorate  from 
such  unworthy  accusations  a distinguished  citizen, 
who  has  occupied  the  most  eminent  stations,  includ- 
ing that  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  him  who  has  the  honor  to  be  their  represen- 
tative near  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  your 
excellency  the  assurance  of  ray  high  consideration. 

WJ1.  R.  KING. 

His  excellency  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

[translation.] 

Department  of  foreign  affairs  cabinet. 
(private.) 

Sir:  I have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  write  to  me  on  the  4th  of  this  month, 
and  I hasten  lo  reply  to  it.  The  Journal  des  Debats  is 
not  in  any  manner  the  organ  of  tile  government  of 
the. king,  which  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  consider- 
ed responsible  for  what  is  published  therein,  whether 
for  articles  emanating  from  that  journal  itself  or 
those  borrowed  from  loreign  journals.  1 add,  that, 
in  regard  to  the  question  oi  Texas,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  government  of  the  king  has  pursued  the 
course  which  seemed  to  it  m cuniurmity  with  the 
views  of  a wise  policy  and  the  interests  ol  France, 
it  has  never  had  as  you  have  already  received  me 
assurance,  the  intention  of  doing  any  tiling  hostile  to 
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the  United  Stales,  or  which  might  give  to  them  a 
just  subject  of  complaint.  I take  pleasure  in  re- 
peating it  to  you. 

Receive,  I pray  you,  sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of 
my  high  consideration.  GUIZOT. 

Paris,  Jan  9. 

Legation  of  the.  U S Paris , Jan  9,  1846. 

Sir:  1 haae  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  excel- 
lency’s note  f this  morning.  My  letter  was  not 
written  upon  the  assu  option  that  the  Journal  des 
Debats  ‘was  the  organ  of  the  government  of  his  ma- 
jesty,’ although  in  the  vpry  article  copied,  that  jour- 
nal is  qualified  as  the  'principal  organ  of  the  French 
government.’ — Its  object,  as  slated,  was  to  vindicate 
my  reputat  on,  public  and  private,  and  grossly  as- 
sailed under  the  very  eye  of  the  French  government, 
in  a place  and  form  which  gave  to  the  calumny  a 
certain  degree  of  authority  before  the  world.  1 pre- 
sume therefore,  that  in  marking  your  note  ‘private,’ 
(purlieu Her, ) it  is  not  intended  by  your  excellency 
that  it  is  not  to  be  used  by  me  in  any  utanner  which 
T might  think  proper  to  attain  that  end. 

1 avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  your 
excellencv  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

WU-.  R KING. 

His  excellency  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Consuls.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has 
recognised  Seth  Brvant  as  consul  of  the  republic  of 
Ecuador  for  the  port  of  Boston. 

Bearers  of  despatches.  Amongst  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  state  department,  as  shown  by  a docu- 
ment which  has  been  presented  to  congress,  are  the 
following  items: 

Teophilus  Fisk,  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Journal,  bearer 
of  despatches  to  Berlin  and  back,  $1,391;  G.  D. 
Thompson,  bearear  of  despatches  to  Mexico  and 
back,  $1  814;  VV.  M.  Watlerson,  agent  to  Buenos 
A}  res,  $10  000;  Duff  Green,  agent  to  Mexico  and 
Texas,  $1,000;  Delazon  Smith,  on  account  as  agent 
to  Quito,  and  all  along  shore,  $800;  A.  Yell,  bearer 
of  despatches  to  Texas  and  back  $833;  R-  E.  Green, 
expenses  to  Mexico  197;  W.  S.  Parrott,  special 
agent,  $3,076;  John  Hogan,  special  agent,  $2,205. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  IParren  U.  S.  sloop  of-war,  was  at  Panama 
on  the  12th  January. 

The  Yorktown,  U.  S.  ship  recently  captured,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  schooner  Patuxent,  on  sus- 
picion of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Both  ves 
sels  put  into  Bermuda,  and  are  hourly  expected  at 
New  York.  * 

The  Texan  navy.  No  little  indignation  is  being 
evinced  by  many  of  the  public  journals,  at  a move- 
ment made  in  congress,  and  which  some  of  the  pub- 
lications assert,  is  urged  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  cabinet — that  is  to  incorporate  the  Texian  navy 
(or  rather  the  officers  of  the  late  Texian  navy,  for 
of  their  few  ships  it  is  believed  scarce  a remnant  is 
remaining),  to  intrude  said  Texian  officers  into  our 
existing  naval  estaolishment,  allowing  them  to  grade 
according  to  their  Texian  commissions. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be,  to  place  “commodore 
Moore,’’  of  said  navy,  for  instance,  who  quitted  the 
service  of  the  United  States  a few  years  since  as  a 
junior  officer  for  a foreign  service  far  over  the  heads 
of  officers  who  were  then  his  seniors,  and  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  their  own  country  and  under  our 
own  colors  ever  since.  When  commodore  Porter 
proposed  to  return  to  our  navy  to  the  grade  he  had 
resigned  theretrom,  he  was  denied  that  power.  It 
has  been  rightly  said  that  no  man  should  claim  what 
bis  country  rightly  refused  to  commodore  Porter. 

Belonging  to  this  subject,  is  the  following  official 
document. 

“ Department  of  war  and  marine, 

Washington,  (Texas),  May  14,  1843. 

“Sir — Your  communication  of  the  20th  ultimo, 
reporting  yourself  to  the  department  for  duty  at 
Galveston,  has  been  received,  and  1 have  to  say,  in 
reply,  that  the  step  taken  by  post  captain  E.  W. 
Moore,  late  commanding,  has  left  the  republic  without 
a navy,  and  by  consequence,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  officers  heretofore 
attached  to  the  same,  since  there  is  no  service  in 
which  they  can  be  employed,  nor  any  means  out  of 
which  they  can  be  paid.  It  is  due,  therefore,  that 
they  may  seek,  in  the  civil  walks  of  tile,  the  re- 
wards to  which  their  services  entitle  them,  &. 

“1  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  every  respect, 
your  obedient  servant,  G.  W.HILL, 

•‘Secretary  ofww  and  marine 
George  C-  Burner.  -i|  i neul.-naU  . cuan 
navy,  <JalVc^lou.,, 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Pennsylvania. — Internal  Improvements.  Great  ef- 
forts are  being  made  tiy  three  several  interests  of  the 
state,  to  carry  certain  measures  now  pending  before 
the  legislature.  The  central  interests,  led  by  the 
Philadelphians  are  urgent  for  the  success  of  a con- 
tinuous railroad,  to  connect  that  city  with  Pittsburg 
and  the  great  we.st, — so  as  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
transhipments  required  upon  their  present  state  im- 
provements between  those  points.  Pittsburg  and 
the  western  people  have  no  objection  to  this  project, 
other,  than  that  they  consider  it  as  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  from  being 
extended  to  that  part  of  ttie  Ohio.  The  latter  ex- 
tension they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  ensure.  A 
bill  to  allow  the  said  extension  has  been  warmly  de-  ' 
bated  for  some  we>  k-,  first  in  one  house,  and  then  in  i 
the  other — was  last  week  defeated  by  a very  close  j 
vole  in  the  senate, — but  was  next  day  reconsidered  ! 
and  is  yet  pending. 

The  success  of  the  latter,  or  southern  route,  would 
be  hopeless,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  northern  section  of! 
the  state,  which  have  their  project  also  at  issue  and  ; 
that  is  also  opposed  by  the  Philadelphia  or  central 
section,  as  affording  a channel  by  which  the  trade  of  j 
the  state  as  well  as  of  the  great  west,  would  be  di-  ! 
verted  from  their  own  emporium,  towards  New  ! 
York  and  Boston.  This  northern  interest  would  be  j 
hopeless  of  success  but  for  the  aid  of  the  southern  ] 
and  western  sections.  Numerous  public  meetings  j 
are  being  held  in  each  of  th6  sections,  and  every  I 
exertion  is  being  made  to  secure  success  to  their 
several  favorite  projects. 

The  bill  for  incorporating  a company  to  construct  | 
a railroad  ti  connect  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with 
Pittsburg,  passed  the  senate  of  Pa.  on  the  24th  inst. , 
ayes  26,  nays  5. 

Maryland — Finances.  Mr.  Johnson  from  the 

committee  on  ways  and  means,  on  the  19th  inst.  laid 
before  the  house  of  delegates  a general  report  on  the 
finances  of  the  state.  It  is  an  able  and  satisfactory 
exhibit.  We  have  room  at  present  for  only’a  brief 
outline  of  its  import. 

The  report  very  prudently  discards  all  partizan 
comparisons,  and  is  confined  to  strict  history  as  it 
respects  the  past.  Four  years  have  elapsed,  since 
tne  stale  first  tailed  to  meet  the  payments  upon  her 
obligations — say  from  1st  Jan.,  1842.  The  circum- 
stances which  ied  to  that  event, — the  want  of  time- 
ly or  effectual  measures  to  obviate  it,  and  the  accu- 
mulated evils  which  its  arrival  inflicted,  are  advert- 
ed to, — and  accounted  for.  The  difficulties  incident 
to  the  task  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  thus 
imposed  upon  the  stale,  of  bringing  into  operation  a 
system  of  state  taxation,  and  of  adji sting  that  sys- 
tem so  as  to  insure  its  being  sustained  by  public  opin- 
ion, so  influential  in  our  system  of  government,  tells 
the  whole  tale;  and  when  duly  considered,  exoner- 
ates the  people  of  Maryland  from  any  other  censure 
that  of  a timely  precaution — for  which  they  have 
severely  and  sufficiently  suffered.  ( We  use  our  own, 
not  the  language  of  the  committee.) 

The  committee,  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  financial  measures  which  were  finally  resorted 
to,  will  enable  the  state  to  resume  payment  during 
the  present  year  with  a fair  prospect  of  faithfully 
maintaining  the  state  credit  for  the  future,  proceed  to 
exhibit. 

They  state  the  annual  interest  payable 

on  the  state  debt  $655,421  16 

Or,  in  lact  (deducting  the  tobacco  ware- 
house item,)  651,821  16 

Usual  expenses  of  the  government,  &.c.  188,653  02 


Amount  of  the  annual  demand  on  the 
treasury  for  1846  $850,474  18 

Estimated  receipts  during  the  year  1846. 

From  ordinary  sources  ol  re- 


venue 

$281,400 

From  direct  and  income  tax 

475,000 

From  stamp  tax 

From  tax  on  insurances,  le-  1 

40,000 

gacies,  estates  v 

Ori  officers,  &c.  ) 

41,000 

From  Susquehanna  railroad 
From  Susq.  and  Tide  Water 

20,000 

Canal  Co. 

67,056 

Making  total  of  receipts  $927,456  00 

Deduct  demands  as  above  850,474  18 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  treasury 
AUd  the  balance  in  treasury  at  the  ) 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  ) 

| E-umated  balance  at  close  ol  t , i 

I fiscal  year  J 


76,981  82 
158,257  00 


$235,238  82 


“Should  the  measures  proposed  at  the  present 
session  for  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  be  adopt- 
ed, the  committee  think,  that  the  total  receipts  into 
the  treasury  for  succeeding  years,  will  not  fall  short 
of  $950,000. 

“And  if  so,  the  annual  surplus,  after  paying  the 
interest  upon  the  present  funded  debt,  and”  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  will  be  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

“In  this  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  Mary- 
land, and  in  expectation  that  the  revenue  bill  re- 
ported, will  pass,  the  committee  consider  it  their 
duty  to  recommend  the  only  step,  which  will  ena- 
ble us  to  do  that,  which  is  believed  to  be  our  impe- 
rative duty  to  do,  whenever  we  are  able;  they  mean 
that,  the  interest  in  arrear  shall  be  funded,  made 
principal  of,  bearing  some  reasonable  rate  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  interest  thereafter,  paid,  regularly  as 
it  becomes  due'. 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  interest  which  will  be  in 
arrear  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  up  to,  and  in- 
clusive of  which,  it  is  proposed  to  fund,  will  not 
much,  if  any,  exceed  twelve  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  if  so,  the  additional  annual  charge  upon 
the  treasury,  will  still  leave  us  at  the  end  of  every 
year  in  possession  of  a surplus,  which  may  be  in- 
creased by  such  judicious  measures  of  retrench- 
ment, as  may  be  suggested  and  adopted,  during  the 
present  and  succeeding  sessions  of  the  legislature.” 

The  question  whether  to  fund  the  arrearages  of  in- 
terest, is  then  examined  by  the  committee.  The 
whole  question  of  resuming  payments  depends  upon 
that.  Unless  funded,  the  committee  think  it  would 
take  twelve  years  to  pay  off  those  arrearages, — all 
of  which  time  the  state’s  credit  must  remain  below 
par.  They  conclude  nj  recommending,  that  the 
interest  on  the  state  debt  which  shall  be  due  on  the 
1st  of  July  next,  should  be  funded,  and  a bill  to  that 
effect  has  accordingly  been  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, together  with  provisions  for  resuming  and  main- 
taining payments  from  that  period. 

The  stale  debt,  exclusive  of  the  bonds  held  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company  not  yet  used, 
and  which  that  comp  iny  are  amply  competent  and 
bound  to  produce  the  interest  on,  when  used,  amounts 
to  $11,986,784  98. 

The  sinking  fund,  is  in  active  operation  (has  di- 
minished this  indettedness  between  one  and  a quar 
ter  and  one  and  a half  millions  ol  dollars,  and) 
would,  without  further  enactments  or  resources  than 
are  now  operating,  discharge  the  whole  debt  in  thir- 
ty-five years. 

The  committee  having  (as  we  conceive)  very  pru- 
dently and  cautiously  confined  tbemseves  to  the 
lowest  figure  of  our  existing  resources,  proceed  to 
glance  at  capabilities  aDd  resources  which  are  like- 
ly to  very  materially  aid  the  revenue  and  expe- 
dite the  period  at  which  Maryland  will  be  free  of 
debt,  and  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  canals,  railroads, 
and  improvements  from  which  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment and  prosperity  to  the  community  will  be  as 
certain,  as  any  event  in-  the  future  can  be  fairly 
claimed  to  be. 

The  question  was  warmly  discussed  at  a previous 
session  of  the  legislature,  whether  the  state  should, 
as  Pennsylvania  did,  attempt  to  resume  payment  be- 
fore the  condition  of  the  treasury  or  the  existing  re- 
venue laws  strictly  authorised  the  measure.  Penn- 
sylvania took  the  precipitate  course, — resumed  at 
great  risk,  and  maintained  payment  only  by  undue 
etforts  and  anticipations  of  her  revenue, — which  to 
this  moment,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  considered  not 
quite  adequate.  Maryland  statesmen  allowed  Penn- 
sylvania to  win  the  eclat  of  first  resuming — content- 
ing themselves  with  pursuing  measures  to  insure 
that  the  treasury  was  in  condition  to  resume,  and 
that  the  revenue  was  adequate  to  sustain  payments 
after  they  should  resume. 

That  period  has  arrived.  YV  e congratulate  our 
fellow  citizens  most  heartily. 


Louisiana. — United  States  Senator.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  on  the  16th  instant,  proceeded  by 
joint  ballot  to  elect  a senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Bar- 
row,  (whig,)  whose  term  expires  on  the  4th  of 
March  ensuing.  The.  whigs  offered  no  candidate, 
but  generally  voted  for  Mr.  Grymes.  Gen.  S.  W. 
Downs,  received  77  votes  and  is  elected.  Mr. 
Grymes  45  votes,  Mr.  Sparrow  1;  Mr.  Hunt  1. 


Indiana.  The  auditor’s  report  gives  the  revenues  of 
this  stale  as  tollo.vs: 

On  hand,  Nov.  1844,  $371, 7s6  44 

Received,  Nov.  1844  to  Nov.  1845,  132,413  76 


Total  means. 
Expenses, 


$1,504,160  20 
744,962  80 


Balance  on  had,  Nov.  2845,  $759,177  40 

|i  will  he  understood  that  this  is  mooly  state  scrip, 

which  passes  out  of  circulation  by  this  process.  In  re- 
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lai ii >n  io  the  debt  of  the  state,  the  issues  of  b->nd  - were: 
Attuust,  1832.  to  Feb.  1842,  $15,111,000 

Cancelled,  2,631  000 

Total, 

The  bank  pays  Interest  on 


$12  480  000 
1,390  000 


Deb'  on  which  state  owes  interest,  SI  1,090,000 

The  interest  due,  and  the  annual  amount  falling  due 
is  as  follows: 

Intercut  due  Jan.  1846.  Annual  amount. 

On.  $100,0,10  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 

bonds  tor  5 yeltrs,  at  6 per  cent,  $30,000  $6  000 

On  $36,000  at  7 per  cent,  for  3 years 

a half,  8,820  2,320 

On  $10,954,000,  for  5 years  at  5 per 
cent,  2,738,500  547,700 

Total,  $2,777,320  $556,220 

Total  debt , Jan.  1316. 

Bonds  on  which  state  has  to  pay  in- 
terest, $11,093,000 

Bonds  on  which  the  bank  pays  in- 
terest, 1,390,000 

Interest  which  will  he  due  Jan.  1st. 

1846,  2,777,320 

Six  per  cent,  treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing, 491,435 

Interest  now  due  on  six  per  cent,  trea- 
sury notes  (estimated!  117,000 

Five  per  cent,  treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing, 441.325 

Interest  now  due  on  five  per  cent,  trea- 
sury notes  (estimated)  69,000 

Loan  from  the  bank,  under  act  of  Jan. 

15,  1844,  , 56,000 

$16,462,080 

The  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  annually  on  the 
foregoing  deb’,  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Interest  on  bonds  as  above  stated.  $556,220 

Interest  on  six  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  29,486 

Intereston  percent,  truasnry  no'es,  22,066 


Total,  $607,772 

The  auditor  states:  In  the  last  four  years,  the  state  of 
Indiana  has  raised,  by  the  direct  tax  upon  the  oersons 
and  property  of  her  citizens,  the  sum  of  $1,156,000,  be- 
sides defraying  the  expenses  of  collection,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  $70,000  mure — thus  making  the  requisition 
upon  the  tax-paying  population  amount  to  more  than 
$300,000  per  annum.  During  the  same  period  she  has 
contributed  toward  the  payment  of  her  debt  existing  in 
the  shape  of  six  per  cent,  treasury  notes,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  preceding  part  of  ibis  report,  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars — a fact  to  which  her 
people  may  appeal  in  vindication  of  the  fair  fame  of  the 
state  from  the  odium  of  repudiation.  Her  obligations  to 
her  awn  citizens,  to  the  amount  ot  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  have,  in  the  embarrassed  stale  of  her 
finances,  not  only  justified  but  rendered  imperative,  a 
temporary  postponement  of  the  claims  of  her  foreign 
creditors. 

The  census  of  1845(  brings  up  the  population  of  Indi- 
ana, to  800,000.  In  1840,  tt  was  681,000.  Her  produc- 
tion is  increased  in  a tar  greater  ration,  and  what  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  prices  are  more  remunerative 
this  season  than  they  have  been  in  seven  years.  The 
additional  profit  on  the  crops  of  Indiana  for  this  seasoti 
over  the  last,  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  This  gain  is 
spread  all  through  that  state,  giving  both  increased  abili- 
ty and  increased  disposition  to  pay.  An  Indiana  paper 
(the  Madison  Banner)  estimates  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  state  in  1845,  as  follows: 

Our  wheat  crop  is  worth,  8S, 000,000 

Our  hogs  are  worth  4.000,000 

Corn,  rye,  oats,  bailey,  flaxseed,  &.c.  5,000,000 

Horses,  cattle,  lumber,  &c.  4,000,000 


Total. 


$20,000  000 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Commerce  of  France  in  1814. — It  appears  that  the 
official  returns  of  the  commerce  of  France  tor  1844  have 
lately  been  published,  and  are  of  a very  satisfactory 
character.  They  present  i fie  following  results: 


Importa- 

tions. 

Emana- 

tions. 

Total. 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

of  franks. 

of  francs,  of  f uncs. 

England, 

Sardinian  states  and 

145 

144 

239 

Austria. 

110 

95 

205 

Swiizeiland, 

97 

106 

203 

Belgium, 

German  Association, 

125 

54 

179 

(Z  -llvereiu) 

83 

72 

155 

Spain, 

Italy,  (Sicily,  Tuscany 

41 

102 

146 

and  Rome,) 

42 

40 

82 

Russia, 

63 

17 

80 

Turkey  and  Greeee 
Low  cou  tries,  (Neth- 

45 

20 

65 

erlands.) 

29 

19 

43 

Hanseatic  towns, 
Swede  , N-away,  and 

J3 

23 

36 

DeieuajJt, 

22 

4 

26 

Portugal, 

' 2 

4 

6 

So  much  for  Europe.  Tiie  total  amount  of  the  intpor 
lation  and  exp  stations  for  the  Hi  fife  re  t states  of  \meri- 
ca  is  461  000.600:  for  Af  ica  42  000  000;  f >r  A “in,  55  0')0  - 
00');  a (]  for  the  Fr-  nch  colonies,  including  Algiers,  230,- 
rtnO.OOO.  In  i lie  American  divisions,  and  t he  U uted 
Stales  figure  for  133,000,000  of  importations,  and  102, 
000,000  of  exportations — total,  435,000,000  Thus  the 
Uuiied  Suites  transact  more  commerce  with  France  that: 
any  oilier  country  in  the  world,  even  than  England-  The 
importations  from  the  United  Suites  consist  ,,f  etton  en 
lame  for.97j  millions,  tobacco  for  22  millions,  an  I oilier 
articles  ol  inferior  importance.  The  exp  rta'ions  consist 
of  silk  tissus  for  49  millions;  linen  tissue  for  17  millions; 
cotton  tissus  for  6 millions;  lace  for  3 millions;  wines  tor 
3 millions,  and  other  articles  oflesser  importance. 

[Hunt's  Magazine. 

The  Universal  Yankee  Nation. — A writer  in  the 
London  Times,  says: 

No  European  politician  can  look  forward  to  the  power 
of  the  United  States  within  the  present  century  but  with 
the  most  appalling  prospects. 

In  1830  a census  of  the  people  was  taken, 
and  the  number  were,  12,000,000 

In  1840  it  was  again  taken;  the  number 
then  were,  17  000,000 

In  1850,  at  the  same  rale,  there  will  be,  24,083.333 

In  1860,  34  113  055 

In  1870,  48,270  059 

In  18-10,  6S, 292, 184 

In  1390,  96  619.364 

In  1900,  137,102  513 

Fifty-seven  years  is  a long  period  in  the  life  of  man 
but  'very  little  in  the  lile  of  nations.  As  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  great  individual  misery  occurs  in  this  illre- 
gulated  haphazard  system  of emigration.  The  immigrant 
is  fleeced  under  the  profession  of  advice  and  assistance. 
To  the  state  it  makes  no  difference, — it  is  so  much  money 
imported,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  fleecers,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  reinained  with  the  fleeced;  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  mass  of  increase  arises  from  the  residue 
of  those  who  reach  the  far  west — it  counts  none  of  the 
dead  in  the  way;  none,  who,  as  soon  as  landed  on  tire 
quays  at  New  York,  beg  the  means  of  returning,  which 
in  the  year  1842  amounted  to  10,000  from  that  p irtonly. 
Tiie  limited  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  may  lead  them  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
room  ffir  such  an  immense  population.  Read  what  a 
wise  man  lias  written,  before  forming  such  an  opinion, 
speaking  of  the  Mississippi  basin  only: — 

“This  vast  extent  of  very  fertile  territory,  in  which  riv- 
ers navigable  for  3,000  miles  upwards  from  the  ocean 
hold  their  course,  extends  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  on 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  from 
highlands  of  the  All  gliany  and  Cumberland  Ranges  ori 
tiie  east,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  far  to  the  westward. 

“The  greatest  lab  >r  of  Hercules,  tiie  noblest  deeds  re-, 
corded  of  man  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  sink  to 
naught  when  compared  with  the  doings  of  Brother  Jona- 
than. 

“It  was  but  as  yesterday  when  lie  first  stood  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  gazing  down 
upon  the  illimitable  western  wilderness,  bo  dly  resolved 
to  people  the  whole  extent;  and  already  cities,  and  towns 
; and  villages,  and  innumerable  clearances  are  scattered 
1 over  nearly  a million  of  square  miles.  True  to  this  pur- 
j pose,  Jonathan  is  progressing  in  a ratio  of  increase  never 
| before  equalled,  and  in  die  course  of  a century,  at  the 
| present  increment,  this  great  and  most  fertile  field  for  the 
extension  of  the  human  race  will  contain  a progeny  ex- 
ceeding the  whole  of  the  population  of  Europe.” — [Mat 
thews’s  Emigration  Fields,  p.  55. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  Canadas  and  the 
North  American  British  colonies.  The  Wisdom  ol  a 
Durham — a Sydenham — a Bagot,  and  a Metcalfe,  have 
delayed  the  separation  of  the  former  from  tiie  mother 
country.  Still  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  as  wise  a 
man  as  any  one  of  them,  and  who  personally  knows 
these  countries — Lord  Ashburton,  when,  bearing  the 
proud  name  of  Alexander  Baring,  wlven  a member  of 
the  Commons,  proposed  offering  to  the  Canadas  their  in- 
dependence, declaring  it  better  to  do  so  without  a useless 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  that  it  had  better 
he  done  previous  to  such  circumstances  occurring  than 
afterwards;  that  this  forethought  was  correct  there  is  no 
doubt.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  was  to  his  dying  hour  adverse 
to  retaining  them.  See  Ins  opinions  as  stated  by  L -rd 
Brougham  in  hi*  public  character,  p.  41.  Edinburg  Re 
view  April,  1839,  vol.  69;  also  Bretron’s  Life  oj  Lord 
St.  Vincent.  The  Canadas  on  e independent  and  other 
colonies  would  soon  adopt  tue  example,  and  not  long  af- 
ter would  join  the  Ftderal  Government  of  the  United 
States.” 

Railroad  iron  manufactory  at  Trenton. — Mr 
Cooper,  at  Trenton,  is  fitting  up  his  iron  woorks  for  loll- 
ing rails.  The  mill  i-  to  l>e  lit  op  -ration  by  tile  1st  of 
May  next.  A contract,  tile  Gazette  of  l liar  place  say-, 
lias  already  been  m idc  will  the  Camden  ami  Amboy 
railroad  company  for  20  0 tons,  and  we  are  informed 
hat  propositions  have  been  made  from  other  companies 
It  is  expected  that  the  works  will  produce  thirty  tons 
daily.  About  one  liu  ,dred  and  fifty  additional  hands 
w til  he  employed. 

Steamboats. — There  were  built  in  the  cities  of  Louis- 
ville, New  Alnany  and  Jeffersonville,  during  the  past 
year,  lory  two  steamboats,  with  an  nggregrate  tonnage 
•f  10  625  tons,  and  at  a cos  of  $630,00,).  Louisville  j 
mlders  furnished  6 591  tons;  New  Albany  3,612;  and, 
Jeffersonville  422  tons.  | 
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SENATE 

February  12.  The  consideration  of  the  several 
resolutions  before  tiie  senate  for  giving  notice  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  termination  of  the  Oregon  con- 
vention and  the  joint  resolution  from  the  house  to 
the  same  effect  was  resumed. 

Mr.  J M Ci-yton,  of  Del.,  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate  at  length. 

Mr.  Hannegan , next  obtained  the  floor  and  on  his 
motion,  the  seriate  went  into  executive  session,  and  1 
thereafter  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  the  16th. 

February  16.  The  vice  president  laid  before  the 
senate  a report  from  the  bureau  of  engineers  with 
the  estimates  of  expenses  to  fortify  Key  West. 

Elijah  While.  The  bill  for  tiie  relief  of  Elijah 
White  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  the  petitioner,  Elij  White,  repre- 
sents that  he  was  appointed  sub-agent  for  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  1842;  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  the  war  department  he  proeeded 
ed  in  the  spring  of  thatyear  to  Oregon,  a band  of 
emigrants  in  company,  from  Western  Missouri;  in 
1845,  he  returned  at  the  request  of  tiie  Oregon  legis- 
lature, as  a hearer  of  despatches,  and  was  robbed 
on  his  way  by  the  Pawnee,  Indians.  His  claim  is 
set  up  under  the  17th  section  of  the  act  o(  1834, 
regulating  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes,  which  pro- 
vides that  if  Indians  of  any  tribe,  irt  amity  with  Die 
United  States,  shall  destroy  property  of  any  person 
lawfully  within  their  territory,  its  amount  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  annuity  of  said  tribe,  if  t fie 
tribe  are  in  the  receipt  of  any  annuity,  and  that  the 
party  shall  be  guarantied  an  eventual  indemnifica- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  law,  Mr.  P.  said,  will 
show  that  Mr.  While  is  not  entitled  to  indemnify. — 
The  terms  of  the  law  of  1834  do  not  include  the 
country  west  ol'  the  Rocky  mountains;  and  its  spirit 
excludes  it.  That  law  requires  foreigners  to  obtain 
passports  from  the  war  department,  to  enable  them 
to  go  into  such  Indian  country,  and  imposes  fines 
and  penalties  on  transgressors,  , and,  therefore,  if 
applicable  to  the,  Oregon  territory,  requires  that  the 
agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  should  he  at 
once  fined,  their  merchandise  forfeited,  and  them- 
selves ejected.  It  was  not  intended,  therefore,  to 
operate  beyond  tiie  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  ap- 
pointment o!  Mr.  White  seems  to  be  clearly  illegal. 
Moreover,  the  law  organizing  tiie  Indian  department 
provides  that  every  Indian  agent  shall  reside  within 
h is  agency  and  riot  leave  it  without  permission. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Atchison,  the  bill  was  laid  on 
the  table  for  the  present 

Oregon  notice.  At  one  o’clock,  the  senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  being  tiie 
joint  resolution  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
proposing  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain,  of  tiie  an- 
nulment of  the  conventional  abeyance  of  the 
exclusive  dominion  over  the  Oregon  territory  by  the 
American  government,  provided  f >r  h >•  the  treaty  of 
1827,  and  the  resolutions  of  Messrs.  Hannegan , Cal- 
houn, and  Crittenden  having  relation  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  of  la.,  arose,  and  addressed  the 
senate,  advocating  the  passage  of  his  own  proposi- 
tion. Having  concluded, 

Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Ga.,  obtained  tiie  floor,  and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

February  17.  The  joint  resolution  from  the 
house,  on  the  Oregon  notice,  was  reported  hack  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  by  Mr  .Allen,  and 
( included  as  a special  order  with  the  ottier  proposi- 
tions already  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Ga.,  addressed  the  senate  on  the 
Oregon  notice,  as  a proper  rm-asure  to  avert  the 
tendency  to  hostilities.  Mr  G.  did  not  urge,  the  lull 
claim  up  to  54°,  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  when  we 
added  the  Spanish  title  to  our  own  in  1818,  we  did 
so  with  tiie  knowledge  that  the  British  had,  as  well 
as  ourselves  been  carrying  on  a sy-tem  of  encroach- 
ment upon  that  title  for  many  years. 

February  18.  The  Oregon  resolutions,  of  notice, 
were  then  resumed  m consideration. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  arose  to  make  an  explanation,  re- 
ferring to  a remark  made  yesterday  by  the  senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Colquit)  that  his  (Mr.  Hannegan's ) 
coolness  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  anterior  to 
the  Baltimore  convention.  Mr.  H.  said  he  was  a 
sincere  advocate  of  tiie  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas  up  to  -lie  period  of  the  Baltimore  convention, 
for  reasons  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  to  the 
seriate,  that  if  Texas  was  annexed  first,  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  convention  would  be  construed  by  some 
gentlemen  to  mean  “the  whole  of  Texas  and  the  half 
ol  Oiegon,”  and  subsequent  events  Had  proved  that 
his  fears  were  but  too  well  founded. 
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Mr.  Dix,  of  N.  Y.,  then  proceeded  to  address  the 
senale  at  .length,  and  at  3 P M gave  way  without 
concluding,  to  a motion  to  adjourn. 

The  senate  adjourned 

February  13.  Mexican  indemnities. — The  vice 
president  laid  before  the  senate,  a message  from  the 
president  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  10th 
inst.  containing  a statement  from  the  department  of 
state  respecting  Mexican  indemnities. 

Oregon  notice  — After  the  transaction  of  other  un- 
important business  the  consideration  of  the  several 
resolutions  for  giving  the  notice  for  terminating  the 
Oregon  convention  of  1827  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Dix , who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  yielded  it 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
personal  explanation.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's explanation  was  that  the  senator  from  N.  York 
(Mr.  Dix ) had  misapprehended  the  position  he  had 
assumed  in  Ins  remarks  on  this  subject,  when  he  re- 
presented him  as  objecting  to  the  discussion  of  the 
title  to  Oregon,  because  t he  lime  tor  sucli  discussion 
bad  not  yet  arrived.  He  had  only  objected  to  such 
discussion  in  open  session,  and  had  expres-ed  his 
willingness  to  go  inio  the  subject  at  once  in  execu- 
tive session.  He  was  in  favor  of  a friendly  inter- 
change of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  secret  session, 
but  tie  was  opposed  to  it  in  open  session,  as  it  re- 
quired only  19  votes  to  defeat  any  treaty  which  the 
president  might  make;  and  he  was  fearful  that  sena- 
tors mLht  so  commit  themselves  to  the  world  to  a 
particular  line  ol  boundary  that  they  would  be  una 
ble  lo  ratify  a different  treaty,  should  the  president 
think  proper  to  make  one. 

Mr.  Dix  then  resumed  his  remarks  in  favor  of  our 
title,  and  quoted  various  authorities  to  sustain  it. — 
Alter  going  through  with  the  question  of  title  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  leave  the  settlement  of  this 
question  with  the  administration,  with  the  confident 
belief  that  it  would  do  every  thing  lo  maintain  the 
rights  and  the  honor  ol  the  country.  He  was  in  fa- 
vor of  sustaining  the  president  in  the  measures  he 
had  recommended,  and  did  not  believe  they  would 
lead  lo  war,  Decause  they  would  afford  no  just  cause 
for  war. 

Mr.  Benton , eulogized  the  defence  of  our  title  by 
the  last  speaker  and  said  it  was  so  clear  and  conclu- 
sive that  no  candid  mind  could  tail  to  be  convinced 
ol  the  justice  ol  our  claim.  He  cordially  agreed 
wit  i the  president’s  offer  of  the  49th  parallel.  He 
Sant  it  , as  calculated  lo  suollie  the  bad  leeling  in 
England  occasioned  by  the  tone  of  the  inaugnial  ad- 
dr'.-s  It  hud  also  produced  good  effects  at  home, 
and  come  what  might,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  tuat  «e  were  a united  people.  He  thought 
toe  president  was  right  in  .rejecting  Ihe  offer  of  ar- 
bniatiuii.  That  mode  would  do  very  well  for  small 
matters,  hut  would  not  do  for  so  great  a question  as 
this.  Hewasalo  in  favor  ol  giving  the  notice,  of 
establishing  military  posts,  making  grants  of  lands 
t'Sellleis,  and  >1  ihe  n.-vv  regiment  of  riflemen. — 
Wm-ii  he  concluded  the  senate  held  a short  execu- 
tive session  and  then  adjouined  lo  Monday. 

Monday,  the  23d  in  honor  of  Gen’l  Washington, 
the  se  iate  a ij  mi  ned. 

February  24  Mr.  Breese,  presented  a memorial 
from  A.  VV ni-ney,  asking  a grant  of  la  .d  to  construct 
a railroad  Irom  lake  Michigan  to  ihe  Pacific  ocean. 

flic  special  order,  the  Oregon  notice  resolutions, 
were  again  laken  up,  and 

Mr.  Dickinson,  ol  j\.  Y..  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate.  Mr.  D.  without  having  concluded,  gave 
way  or  a motion  for  executive  session,  alter  which, 

The  senale  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Feb.  12  Mr.  S.  Jones,  gave  notice  of 
a bill  to  amend  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  gave  notice  of  a bill  to  establish  a 
general  warehousing  system. 

Mr.  Caleb  B Smith,  from  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign atfairs,  reported  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  read,  considered,  and  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the-President  of  the  United  Stales  he 
requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  if  in  his  opinion 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  a copy  of  the 
communication  dated  17 tli  of  October,  1345,  from  the 
age  it  nt  tne  United  States  at  Mexico,  relative  to  the 
payment  ot  tne  4ili  and  5ih  instalments  of  the  Mexican 
tnde  unity,  wliicn  is  referred  to  in  Ins  last  annual  mes- 
sage as  iinvuig  been  received  at  the  slate  department 
on  the  9ili  November  last,  and  also  all  information  in 
his  possession  relative  to  the  said  instalments,  and  to  the 
payment  ol  said  indemnity,  and  to  ihe  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  stale  or  treasury  departments  in  relation 
thereto,  which  was  not  communicated  m the  message 
ot  ihe  president  to  the  senale  of  the  3.1  of  Fcbruaiy, 
1345,  oi  has  been  received  or  taken  place  since  that 
time. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  pension  bill,  Air.  Brodhead,  of  Pa.,  in  the  chair, 
and  after  discussion,  rose  and  reported  the  bill  with 


amendments,  to  the  house.  The  bill  was  ordered  to 
a third  reading,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  13.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  presented  reso- 
lutions ol  the  legislature  of  Indiana  respecting  the 
Oregon  territory. 

Ttie  senate  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sureties  of 
Samuel  Swartwout  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

The  house  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Daniel,  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole,  3nd  the  calendar  of 
private  bills  was  taken  up. 

The  speaker  called  Mr.  J R.  Ingersoll  to  the  chair. 

Alter  acting  upon  a lew  of  them,  the  committee 
rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Stephens,  presented  re- 
solulions  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  asking  for  a 
distribution  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Ihe  United  States. 

Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  upon  the 
Oregon  question  were  presented  by  Mr.  Owen,  claim- 
ing Ihe  whole  of  Oregon. 

Cuba.  Mr.  Smith,  of  III.,  presented  the  resolu- 
tions of  a meeting  held  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in 
favor  of  “the  purchase  of  Cuba.”  The  house  re- 
fused both  lo  hear  the  resolution*  read  or  to  receive 
them. 

A bill  was  reported  on  leave  for  the  payment  of  a 
company  of  mounted  volunteers  from  Tennessee  and 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Ttie  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Davis,  ol  Ky  .,  in  the  chair,  and  the  calendar  of 
private  bills  was  considered.  The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb  16  Road  lo  Lake  Erie.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Buffington,  it  was 

Resolved,  Thai  tne  committee  on  roads  and  canals  be 
insirucied  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an 
appropriation  lur  the  construction  of  a Macadamized 
road  from  the  Cumbe'land  road,  at  some  point  west  of 
the  mountains,  by  way  of  the  United  States  arsenals  at 
Pirtsburg  and  Meadville,  to  the  harbor  of  Erie,  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Mr.  Mcllvaine,  presented  resolutions  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania,  asking 
that  provision  be  made  to  congress  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Alleghany, 
Ohio,  and  Mississ  ppi.  Laid  on  the  table,  and  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

Prepayment  of  postage.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Ingersoll,  it  u as 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and 
p,.si  mads  be  insirucied  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  ex- 
pediency uf  introducing  into  ihe  pus:  office  laws  a pro- 
vis  oil  for  ihe  prepayment  of  postage,  and  the  charge  ot 
double  postage  when  it  nm  previously  paid. 

A new  tariff.  Mr.  Trumbo,  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  objected  to,  and  laid  over  Un- 
der Ihe  rule: 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of the  treasury  be  and  he 
i>  hereby  directed  to  stinmit  to  this  house  his  project  of  a 
bill  i-siablisluug  ihe  rales  ol  dudes  to  be  inposed  on 
go  kIs  wares,  and  merchandize  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

Mr.  J G.  Chapman,  of  Md.,  offered  a resolution 
inquiring  into  trie  expediency  of  fortifications  at  St. 
Mary’s  on  the  Potomac,  and  at  Pt.  PatienSe,  and  at 
Thomas’s  Point,  on  the  Chesapeake. 

Retrenchment — Army.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Jus.  A. 
Black,  it  was 

Resolved  Thai  a select  committee  on  retrenchment,  to 
consist  ot  nine  members,  be  appointed  to  take  into  coil-  ! 
sideration  ihe  expenditures  of  the  war  department  and  j 
the  pay  of  ihe  army.  ' 

Res  lved.  That  said  committee  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers;  and  (hat  they  report  by  bill  or  ! 
otherwise. 

A new  tariff  bill.  Mr.  Garrett  Davis,  moved  the  j 
following  resolution:  j 

Resolved,  That  the  project  of  a bill  to  establish  the 
rates  of  dudes  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  which  I 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  lately  submit-  I 
ted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  be  printed  for  (he  use  of  the  house; 
arid  that  said  committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  instruct- 
ed to  furnish  the  clerk  of  the  house  with  a copy  of  the 
same,  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Davis,  at  the  same  time  moved  the  previous 
queston. 

Mr.  Haralson,  inquired  if  the  committee  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  bouse  any  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  committee,  answered 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  and  by  yeas 
203,  nays  69,  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

National  foundry.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Mar- 
lin, it  was 

Resolved,  That  ihe  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  die  expediency  and  propriety 
of  establishing  a national  foundry  at  the  falls  of  Cum- 
berland river,  in  Hie  state  of  Kentucky. 

Retrocession  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  mo-  | 
lion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Jones,  it  was  I 


Resolved  That  the  committee  for  the  District  of  Co* 
lumbia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
ceding  to  the  stale  of  Virginia  the  county  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  also,  of  ceding  to  the 
state  of  Maryland  the  county  of  Washington,  in  said 
disirict. 

South  American  affairs.  Mr.  Parish,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  lies  over  one  day  under  the 
rulp; 

Resolved,  That  the  president  communicate  to  this 
bouse,  so  far  as  consistent  with  ihe  public  welfare,  any 
and  all  information  in  his  possession  touching  'Ue  inter- 
ference of  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  Argentine 
confederacy,  and  the  existing  difficulties  on  the  River 
Plate;  and  also  touching  the  mediation  proposed  by  the 
charge  tJ’affairs  of  this  government,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  neutral  commerce  in  South  America  by  the 
recent  interference  of  England  and  France  in  the  affairs 
of  that  continent. 

New  tariff  bill,  again  Mr.  Schenck,  moved  the 
following: 

Whereas  a bill  entitled  “A  bill  reducing  the  duties  on 
imports  and  for  oilier  purposes,”  has  been  laid  before 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  this  house  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  embodying  his  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tariff  as  contained  in  his  late  annual  report  to 
congress: 

And  whereas  it  is  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  eve- 
ry member  of  this  house  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of 
any  committee  thereof,  and  to  be  cognizant  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  all  matters  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  committee:  (See  Manual,  p.  150.)  There- 
fore— 

Resolved,  That  ihe  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
instructed  to  communicate  to  the  clerk  of  this  house  a 
copy  of  said  bill  so  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  that  the  cierk  cause  the  usual  number 
thereof  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Reid,  moved  that  the  resolution  lie  oo  the  ta- 
ble. 

The  yeas  and  nays,  being  taken  resulted,  yeas  104, 
nays  66.  The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  17.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Miss.,  of- 
fered a resolution  authorizing  the  clerk  to  provide 
copies  of  documents  and  printed  bills,  such  as  are 
laid  on  the  desks  of  members,  to  all  of  the  reporters. 
Adopted  by  113  yeas,  53  nays. 

Island  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  and,  debate  arising,  it  was  laid 
over  under  the  rule: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  be  in- 
stituted to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a 
joint  resolution,  directing  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  negotiate  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  upon  the  principles  recommended  in  the 
proceedings  of  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois, 
held  at  Springfield,  the  capital  ol  said  state,  Which  pro- 
ceedings are  herewith  presented. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  ihe  committee  on  the  post  office  and 
post  roads  are  hereby  iusiructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishinga  post  routp  from  Independence, 
in  the  suite  of  Missouri,  lo  Santa  Fe;  and  also  of  estab- 
lishing a post  rouie  from  Independence  to  some  point  on 
the  Columbia  river,  and  that  said  committee  report  by 
bill  oroiherwise. 

New  tariff  bill,  again.  Mr.  Seaman  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  under 
the  rule: 

Resolved,  That  any  member  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  having  a copy  of  the  bill  for  raising  revenue, 
submitted  by  ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  said  com- 
mittee, be  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  printed,  or 
to  make  it  public  in  any  manner  he  may  think  fit,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  done  at  the  public  expense. 

Postal  convention  with  Spain.  Mr.  Brockenbrough 
moved  the  following  resolution;  and,  debate  arising, 
it  was  laid  over  under  the  rule,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives it  is  desirable  to  form  a postal  convention  with 
Spain,  and  the  president  is  requested,  if  in  his  opinion 
consistent  with  the  public  interests,  to  negotiate  a con- 
vention, if  practicable,  with  all  convenient  despatch. 

The  petision  bill  was  then  considered,  and  after 
discussion,  passed.  After  progress  with  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  18.  Selllers  in  Oregon. — Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  committee  on 
the  territories,  to  which  was  referred  (lie  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  American  settlers  in  the  territory 
of  Oregon  until  ttie  termination  of  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  same,  reported  the  same  with  sundry 
amendments  The  bill  was  then  committed. 

Mr.  Douglas  submitted  sundry  amendments,  which 
he  intended  to  move  to  t lie  last  named  bill  when  it 
shall  be  taken  up  in  committee.  The  amendment* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mileage  of  members  of  congress ■ — Mr.  Marlin,  ot 
Ky.,  from  the  committee  on  mileage,  reported  a bill 
to  regulate  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of  con- 
gress. The  bill  was  twice  read  twice,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  fyc.,  That,  after  the  close  of  the  present 
session  of  the  29th  congress,  the  pay  for  mileage  of 
members  ol  congress  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  for  eve- 
ry twenty  miles  between  the  residence  of  each  member 
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and  the  capitol,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  the  distance  to  . 
be  computed  by  the  nearest  mail  route  by  land;  and  that 
each  member  before  he  shall  receive  his  pay,  shall  de-' 
posile  a written  certificate  with  the  proper  officer  for 
paying  said  money,  that  he  has  actually  travelled  at  j 
least  said  distance. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  members  living  over  ; 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  capitol,  shall  receive  at, 
the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  hundred  miles,  lor  any  dis- 
tance exceeding  said  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  no 
more.  i 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,,  moved  that  the  bill  be  commit-  ■ 
ted  to  yie  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  I 
Union. 

Mr.  Martin,  opposed  the  motion  to  commit,  and 
said  it  was  an  important  bill,  by  which  a great  re- 
form would  be  made  and  much  money  saved  to  the 
country.  That  it  ought  to  be  a favorite  measure 
with  the  democratic  members;  and  that  the  people  j 
would  hold  this  democratic  congress  and  administra- : 
tion  responsible  for  the  measure.  If  the  bill  was  j 
committed,  he  said  it  would  not  be  heard  of  again  ; 
in  the  regular  order  of  bjsiness. 

The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the  question  on  the 
commitment;  when  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  It! 
was  immediately  renewed  by  Mr.  Tibbalts 

By  yeas  88,  nays  71,  the  bill  was  committed. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  then  considered  j 
in  (Committee  of  the  whole  house,  (Mr.  Bowlin  in  the  j 
chair,)  and  after  discussion  and  progress — the  com- 
mittee rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb.  19  Mexican  indemnity — The! 
following  mi  ssage  from  the  president  of  the  United  | 
States,  received  yesterday,  was  laid  before  the  house 
and  read: 

Washington,  Feb.  18,  18-1G. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Siaies: 

In  c unpliance  with  the  request  of  die  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  their  resolution  of  die  12th  instant,  asking 
for  information  relative  to  the  Mexican  indemnity,  1 
communicate  herewith  a report  trout  die  secretary  of 
stale,  with  liie  papers  accompanying  it. 

James  K Polk. 

[There  are  thirty  four  letters  composing  the  corres- 
pondence which  accompanied  the  above  message. — 
They- are  from  and  between  ihe  secretary  of  slate  and 
Mr.  Slidell,  Mr.  Parrott,  Mr.  Voss,  Messieurs  Tayleur, 
Jamison  & Co.,  die  minister  of  finance  in  Mexico,  Mr. 
Black,  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Mr. 
Ducoma-] 

The  message  and  documents  were  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

Wisconsin. — The  Speaker  communicated  to  the 
bouse  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislative  council 
of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation to  hold  a treaty  with  the  Menomonie  Indi- 
ans for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to  certain 
lands  lying  north  of  Fox  river.  Also,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a light  house  on  Grassy  island,  near  the 
mouth  of  Fox  river. 

[Note. — The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  which 
was  before  the  house  to-day,  was  amended  by  insert- 
ing an  item  of  $2,060  to  accomplish  the  purpose  ask- 
ed for  in  the  above  mentioned  resolutions — to  hold  a 
treaty  with  the  Menomonie  Indians.] 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  senate  providing  for 
temporary  mailservice  in  Texas  was  read  and  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  the-post  office  and  post  roads. 

Naval. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Jltkinson,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  having  com- 
pleted and  fitted  fur  service  the  ship  of  the  line,  New 
York  and  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  now  on  die  stocks 
at  Gosport,  in  Virginia. 

New  Jersey  contested  election — Mr.  Dobbin,  made  a 
report  from  the  committee  of  elections,  to  which 
was  referred  the  memorial  of  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  con 
testing  the  right  of  John  Runk  to  the  seal  held  by 
said  Runk  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  in  the  29th  congress,  and  claim 
ing  the  said  seat.  The  report  concludes  with  a re- 
solution that  Mr.  Farlee  is  not  entitled  to  a seal  in 
the  house  as  a representative  from  the  state  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Chase,  from  the  committee  of  elections,  re- 
ported the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  committee, 
declaring  that  Mr.  Runk  is  not  entitled  and  that  Mr. 
Farlee  is  entitled  to  the  seat. 

The  reports  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mileage  of  senators. — Mr.  Martin,  of  Ky.,  from  the 
committee  on  mileage,  reported  the  tollowing  bill — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  no  senator  shall  receive  or  be  allowed  any 
travel  fees  whatsoever  for  attending  any  called  executive 
session  of  the  senatt,  unless  he  shall  have  actually  trav- 
elled and  performed  the  journey  fur  attending  such 
meeting;  and  that  no  constructive-travel  to  attend  such 
executive  session  shall  be  made  or  in  any  case  allowed. 

The  bill  was  read  the  first  and  second  time,  when 
Mr.  Marlin,  moved  that  it  be  committed,  and  made 
the  special  order  for  Monday  next. 


After  having  been  discussed  for  some  time  upop 
various  other  motions  that  were  proposed  for  its  dis- 
posal the  morning  hour  expiring  put  a period  to  far- 
ther debate  thereon. 

The  eosideration  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
was  resumed.  Mr.  Tlwmnsson  moved  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  appropriation  to  the  Choctaw  acade- 
my in  Kentucky,  which  he  regarded  as  a nuisance. 
Negatived  by  64  noes  to  62  yeas. 

The  bill  was  finally  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The.house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  20.  The  house  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  reported  from  the  committee  on 
mileage,  denying  travelling  fees  to  any  senator  at- 
tending any  called  executive  session,  unless  he  shall 
have  actually  travelled,  &.C.,  and  after  discussion,  the 
bill  was  passed. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Anderson,  of  Mo., 
was  laid  on  the  table.  The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.,  repor 
led  a joint  resolution  for  the  payment  of  the  claims 
of  W.  B Stokes,  surviving  partner  of  Stockton  & 
Stokes. 

A bill  granting  to  Dr.  Page — an  examiner  in  the 
patent  office — a patent  for  bis  invention  of  an  im- 
proved application  of  electro-magnetism,  after  de- 
bate was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Ala.,  moved  that  when  the  house 
adjourn  it  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  Tuesday  next — 
adopted. 

Frkalc  bills. — The  house  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole,  (Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair,)  and 
the  calendar  of  private  bills  was  taken  up. 

The  committee  rose  at  4 o’clock  without  action 
upon  any  bill,  and  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday. 

I uesday,  Feb.  24.  The  river  and  harbor  bill,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Tibbatts,  was  considered  in  committee 
of  the  whole. 

Mr.  McConnell,  of  Ala.,  strenuously  opposed  the 
bill,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  section. 

Mr.  Rhett,  of  S.  C , moved  to  strike  out  all  after 
its  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  Crozier,  advocated  an  enactment  for  $250,000 
for  completion  of  a canal  around  the  Muscle  shoals 
of  the  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Sclienck,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill;  when  Mr. 
S.  took  his  seat  the  committee  rose.  » 

Several  executive  communications  were  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  after  which  the  house  adjourned. 

THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


A plain  man — taking  up  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence, and  the  public  documents  and  addresses 
to  which  the  Oregon  controversy  has  given  rise — 
perceives  that  certain  principles  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed, upon  both  sides,  and  serve  as  the  foundations 
for  the  pretensions  of  both  parties.  Our  government 
has  distinctly  announced  that  it  has — not  a “claim,” 
hut  a “right” — an  impregnable  “right  to  the  whole” 
of  the  territory.  Upon  that  “right,”  if  war  should 
ensue,  our  justification  must  rest  for  an  appeal  to 
the  arbitrament  of  battle,  it  is  proposed  to  exam- 
ine, briefly,  but  freely,  the  nature  of  the  principles 
on  which  "only  “right”  can  exist  in  either  nation — 
the  principles  on  which  two  great,  professedly  Chris- 
tian countries  are  willing,  and  some  eminent  and  re- 
putedly wise  people  are  anxious,  to  plunge  into  the 
awful  abyss  of  a long  and  bloody  conflict.  And 
first — 

or  THE  RIGHT  OF  DISCOVERY. 

The  controversy  between  the  high  dissentient  par- 
ties has  narrowed  itself,  almost,  into  a mere  dispute 
as  to  whether  Heceta  or  Cook,  Gray  or  Meares,  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  or  John  Jacob  Astor,  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  or  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  was  the 
first  to  discover,  or  settle,  or  explore,  the  region 
which  is  now  in  controversy.  No  body  appears  to 
to  doubt,  for  a moment,  that,  to  the  nation  in  whose 
favor  these  questions  can  be  sufficiently  answered, 
all  that  region  belongs,  before  God  and  man.  What 
is  the  principle,  thus  assumed?  Nakedly,  it  amounts 
to  this: — that  any  country,  unknown  to  civilized  na- 
tions and  inhabited  by  a people  deficient  in  civiliza- 
tion, or  entirely  devoid  of  it,  belongs  to  the  first  na- 
tion of  superior  civilization  whose  citizens  or  sub- 
jects may  happen  to  stumble  upon  it;  and  having  so 
stumbled,  may  explore  it  and  settle  within  its  bor- 
ders. 

The  exploration  of  the  mouth  of  a river  is  held, 
under  this  principle,  to  give  a right  to  all  the  terri- 
tory which  the  river  waters,  and  by  parity  of  doc- 
trine, to  plant  a station  or  two  on  the  shore  of  a 
wild  ocean,  gives  to  the  civilized  nation  owning  the 
settlements  indefinite  dominion  over  all  the  uncivi- 
lized country  which  that  ocean  bounds.  All  this, 
too,  without  any  regard  to  what  the  primitive  inha- 
bitants may  think  or  feel  on  the  subject — unless 
they  are  able  to  tomahawk  their  views  and  feelings 


.into  general  principles  also.  This,  it  is  believed,  is 
a fair  statement  of  the  doctrines  assumed  and  con- 
j ceded,  and  it  seems  very  likely  to  be  fought  for,  un- 
less a sense  of  absurdity  should  prove  stronger  than 
the  sense  of  right.  Is  there,  then,  in  those  princi- 
j pies,  either  justice,  reason,  or  authority?  That  they 
! have  their  conveniences  is  not  to  be  disputed.  The 
j civilized  nations,  who  are  to  be  aggrandized  by  them, 
j of  course  find  them  excellent — for  it  is  always  ex- 
cellent and  convenient  to  might  that  it  shoulej  make 
I for  itself  right.  But  the  question  here  is  as  to  iegi- 
I timale  right — right  in  foro  conscientice — right  which 
lean  answer  for  itself,  when  challenged,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  stand  and  speak. 

Whence  come  these  principles?  From  the  laws  of 
nations  say  the  “learned  Thebans”  who  expound 
them.  But  what  are  the  laws  of  nations?  Have 
nations  ever  assembled  their  representatives  toge- 
ther and  determined,  in  solemn  conclave,  upon  laws 
by  which  all  shall  be  bound,  and  for  whose  violation 
any  shall  be  punished?  If  so,  when?  where?  how? — 
But  there  have  been  treaties,  it  is  said.  What  na- 
tion had  a right  to  establish  any  such  principles  by 
; treaties?  By  what  treaties  have  any  su<  h princi 
| pies  been  established?  And  even  if  there  were  any 
'such  treaties,  is  it  not  lolly  to  talk  of  treaties  as 
making  law,  when  it  is  notoriously  true,  as  Voltaire 
says  it,  that,  the  only  treaty  which  was  never  s*,orn 
to,  was  the  only  one  that  never  was  broken!  But 
learned  men,  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  and 
enlightened  by  the  recorded  jurisprudence  of  anti- 
quity, have  drawn  up  codes  -and  published  treaties, 
the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  which  have  command- 
ed universal  assent.  Universal!  Why,  in  the  whole 
history  of  Europe,  there  is  not  a single  principle  of 
this  so  called  international  law  which  power  has  not 
trodden  down,  at  its  will,  for  its  need.  Is  there  a 
case  on  record  wherein  a mighty  people,  w hether  a 
“fierce  democrat,”  ora  rampant  aristocracy  or  mo- 
narchy— has  ever  been  arrested  in  the  career  of  in- 
terest or  ambition  by  a principle?  Run  down  or  cir- 
cumnavigated has  been  every  doctrine  of  so  called 
public  law  which  has  lifted  itself  in  the  way  of  na- 
tional desire.  And,  even  if  nations — civilized  na- 
tions— had,  by  international  legislation, resolved  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  them  to  own  the  territory  of 
all  uncivilized  nations  wtiose  shores  they  might  vi- 
sit, and  explore,  and  settle  the  first,  what  would  that 
amount  to  except  that,  without  right,  they  had  voted 
olher  people’s  property  to  be  theirown?  And  if  all  the 
Grotii,  and  Puffendorfs  and  Vattels,  wtiose  specula- 
tions are  our  text  books,  have  thought  proper  to 
reason  such  a notion  into  philosophy,  ami  call  it  law, 
and  civilized  communities  have  thought  proper  to 
adopt  it  as  such — does  that  make  the  case  any  bet- 
ter? Is  there  any  more  virtue,  or  any  additional 
nobleness  or  justice  in  a man’s  adopting  a law  which 
suits  his  interest,  than  in  his  malting  such  a law  lor 
himself?  Are  the  suggestions  of  cupidity  or  ambi- 
tion less  corrupt  because  a man  finds  them  justified 
in  a book  and  reads  in  the  margin  that  the  immacu- 
late Justinian,  or  some  truckling  lawyer  of  his, 
hunted  it  up.  or  invented  it? 

Aye!  but  say  the  diplomatists,  the  principles  now 
in  question,  besides  being  received  and  generally 
adopted,  are  right  in  themselves.  How  right?  In 
morals?  If  one  nation  requires  additional  territory 
lor  the  colonization  and  subsistence  of  its  surplus 
population,  and  another  nation  has  a surplus  of  ter 
ritory,  the  nation  in  need  may  buy,  beg — in  the  last 
resort,  may  take — the  land  it  requires.  But  if  a sa- 
vage people  have  occupied,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history,  (if  they  have  any)  the  soil  on  which 
they  now  dwell,  content  with  their  limited  enjoy- 
ments; seeking,  because  knowing,  no  higher  civil, za- 
tion;  by  what  right  can  another  nation,  in  virtue  of 
having  blundered  upon  that  soil,  sailed  up  its  rivers, 
or  built  some  peltry  stations  on  their  banks,  pretend 
to  own  the  soil,  from  that  time  forward,  in  absolute 
dominion,  “ihe  whole  or  none,”  and  feel  itself  justi- 
fied in  a war  of  extermination,  upon  such  a question, 
against  its  neighbor  whose  ships  did  not  arrive  for  a 
week  afterwards?  Does  discovery  give  the  right? — 
Why  it  is  a novel  doctrine,  certainly,  that  because 
we  have  found  out  something  we  never  knew  before, 
it,  by  consequence,  belongs  to  us.  The  savage  was 
there — lived  there — centuries  before  the  civilized  dis- 
coverer. He  did  not  find  out  the  land,  but  found  him- 
self there,  placed  by  nature  on  it.  If  knowing  the 
land  gives  rights,  then  the  right  is  in  him.  altogether. 
But  exploration,  it  is  said,  improves  the  matter — 
Was  a man  ever  heard  in  a court  of  law  who  had  no 
title  to  a mine  that  he  claimed,  except  that  which 
he  derived  from  having  gone  down  into  it,  in  the 
bucket?  Picking  a mill -stone  is  supposed,  by  the 
common  proverb,  to  give  a man  some  insight  into  its 
interior,  but  it  has  not  been  generally  considered  as 
a muniment  of  title.  The  savage  inhabitant  invites 
no  topographical  examination  of  his  territories.  Is 
the  discoverer  to  hunt  out  couraea  and  distances,  for 
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the  gratification  of  his  own  curiosity,  and  then  to 
claim  all  that  he  has  been  curious  about — merely 
because  of  such  gratification?  Settlement,  however, 
it  is  contended,  makes  good  and  permanent  the  title 
which  was  begun  by  discovery  and  exploration.  On 
the  contrary,  the  settler  is  a trespasser,  from  the  be- 
ginning, but,  granting — what  need  not  be  granted — 
that  he  derieves,  from  necessity,  a title  to  the  spot 
he  occupies,  does  his  right  radiate  from  that  spot, 
all  over  the  land?  If  so,  does  it  go  out  from  him,  on 
the  corpuscular  theory,  or  that  of  undulations?  To 
what  extent  of  radius  is  it  limited?  Does  the  take 
belong  to  him  because  he  has  dropped  a pebble  in 
the  centre,  which  may  send  its  rippling  circles  to 
the  shores5 

Perhaps  civilization,  in  the  discoverer,  legitimates 
his  pretensions.  Perhaps  an  American  or  English 
boat’s  crew,  building  a log  cabin  oh  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia,  or  the  Willamette,  have  acquired  for 
their  respective  nations,  by  so  doing,  rights  which 
would  not  accrue  to  the  Shoshoriee  Indians  or  the 
Flat-Heads,  were  a canoe  load  of  their  braves  to 
put  up  a bark  lodge  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames  or 
the  Potomac,  and  to  dance  a medicine  dance  by  way 
of  solemnizing  their  possession!  But  why?  God 
made  the  Flat-Head  as  well  as  the  Saxoti — gave  him 
as  well  a land  to  dwell  in — and  bore  him  as  safely 
over  the  “yeast  of  waves,”  to  which  the  “Armada’s 
pride”  was  no  less  a toy  than  his  birchen  bark. — 
What  makes  the  difference?  is  not  the  Indian  as 
likely  to  civilize  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  to  be  civilized 
by  him?  More  likely  far — history  would  seem  to 
say — for  it  is  hard  to  find,  at  this  day,  one  Indian  ci- 
vilized, for  a million  whom  civilization  has  done  for, 
with  treaties  and  rum.  What  would  an  Indian  lexi- 
cographer give,  as  his  definition  of  civilization,  if  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  but  its  practical  effects  on  him 
and  his  people!1  He  would  call  it  the  science  of  ex- 
terminating Indians  and  stealing  their  lands.  He 
could  call  it  nothing  else,  and  the  story  of  modern 
colonization,  every  where,  has  been  and  is  the  same. 
England  civilized  India,  and  is  civilizing  China  — 
teaching  their  benighted  inhabitants  faith,  hope,  cha- 
rity, and  the  formation  of  markets.  Did  the  United 
Stales  annex  Texas,  or  do  we  now  call  for  Cuba  and 
California,  for  the  love  we  bore  or  bear  them,  and 
our  solicitude  for  their  welfare?  Verbum  sat. 

Besides,  if  civilization  be  the  basis  of  the  right  of 
discovery,  and  exploration  and  settlement,  then  it  is 
clear  that,  as  civilization  is  a relative  term  and  im- 
plies degrees,  it  must  confer  proportional  degrees, 
only,  of  right;  and  the  true  test,  between  discover- 
ers, is  not  to  be  found  in  priority  of  settlement,  but 
superiority  of  civilization.  Here  then  the  questions 
of  course  come  up — what  is  civilization,  and  who  is 
to  judge  of  it  and  its  gradations?  and  our  philoso- 
phers find  themselves  embarrassed  with  new  difficul- 
ties, beyond  the  reach  of  negotiation  or  arbitration 
— incurable  by  any  thing  but  war  or  hellebore! 

Let  us  then  have  done  with  this  cant,  that  civiliza- 
tion gives  such  rights  as  are  here  claimed.  It  gives 
to  the  civilized  the  right  to  bless,  with  new  illumi- 
nation, their  benighted  brethren.  It  confers  the  right 
on  us,  to  leach  them  the  use  ot  their  own,  but  not  to 
rob  them  of  it.  It  gives  them  a right  too  ur  instruction, 
our  bounty  and  protection — not  us,  a title  to  their 
homes  and  hunting  grounds  and  rivers.  Some  grave 
people,  to  be  sure,  think  that  they  have  settled  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  such  and  such  a race  or  na- 
tion has  a right  to  such  and  such  a territory,  because 
it  is  its  “destiny”  to  have  it.  Destiny?  Why  that 
means  nothing,  in  such  a connexion,  except  that  the 
destined  people  have  the  will,  and  the  power,  and 
therefore  it  is  right  they  should  exercise  them.  In 
any  other  understanding,  it  is  impious  and  foolish. — 
Who  can  read  destinies  beforehand?  Who  fathom 
the  will  that  is  above  destiny;  or  rather,  the  Provi- 
dence that  laughs  all  destiny  to  scorn?  Philosophy 
that  tends  in  such  a direction  is  but  fortune  telling, 
with  a graver  fool’s-cap,  and  ends  in  nothing  but  the 
sapient  conclusion,  that,  whatever  is  to  be,  will  be, 
and  “whatever  is,  is  right.” 

For  the  present  we  will  fatigue  the  reader  no 
farther.  We  find,  it  is  believed,  from  the  views  that 
have  been  taken,  that  the  “rights”  so  solemnly  attri- 
buted to  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement,  are 
not  such  invulnerable  or  impregnable  things  as  would 
seem  from  the  boldness  with  which  the  principles 
that  support  them  are,  on  both  sides,  upheld  and  as- 
sumed. Can  it  be  that  a war,  for  such  “rights,” 
would  be  other  than  a crime,  too  detestable  to  be. 
sufficiently  detested?  Can  it  be  that  national  honor 
— just  pride— public  integrity — any  thing  holy — can 
be  fairly  involved  in  such  fallacies?  If  so,  it  "is  hard 
to  imagine  what  nations  should  not  fight  for — or 
what  principles  it  is  insolent  to  maintain. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  next  number,  to  examine  the 
title  from  Scripture,  and  that  from  contiguity. 

W. 

{ Baltimore  American. 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Mr.  Hanncgnn  rose  to  address  the  senate,  and  said: 
I understand  there  are  various  propositions  in  rela- 
tion to  Oregon  before  the  senate,  all  of  which, 
if  1 correctly  understand  the  rules  of  the  senate, 
it  will  be  in  order  for  me  to  state,  and  to  refer  to 
them. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hannegan  proceeded.  So  far  as  the  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  giving  of  the  notice  to  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  it  is  a matter  of  little  conse- 
quence to  me  whether  the  form  of  notice  held  out 
by  the  committee  ori  foreign  relations,  or  (he  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
should  prevail.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  would 
satisfy  me.  I regard  the  giving  of  the  notice,  at  the 
present  session  of  congress,  as  a measure  fraught 
with  the  weightiest  importance.  1 copsider  it  of 
the  highest  importance  in  several  points  of  view. — 
It  would  he  entirely  unnecessary,  however,  for  me 
to  discuss  the  various  points;  and,  indeed,  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  course  which  I have  pre- 
scribed for  inyself  to  day.  I desire  to  speak  to  some 
other  branches  of  this  question,  particularly  and  es- 
pecially to  the  resolutions  which  1 had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  the  senate,  and  the  amendments,  in  the 
nature  of  a substitute,  which  were  ottered  by  the 
distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun.)  1 prefer  this  course,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  resolutions  which  I submitted  bring  the 
whole  subject  of  Oregon  directly  before  the.  senate. 
My  first  resolution  declares  our  title  to  be  good  to 
the  whole  country  included  within  the  limits  of  42° 
and  54°  40',  extending  eastward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  thereby  united  to  a great  extent  with 
our  western  frontier.  I declare,  by  my  second  re- 
solution, that  there  is  no  power  in  this  government 
to  alienate  the  soil  or  transfer  the  allegiance  of  our 
citizens  to  the  dominion  or  control  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  power;  and  by  the  third  resolution  I state 
simply  the  substance  of  them  all.  1 declare  it  to  be 
in  direct  violation  of  the  honor,  character,  and  best 
interest  of  the  American  people,  to  surrender  that 
which  is  clearly  ours.  As  a substitute — as  an  amend- 
ment to  these  resolutions — the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  submitted  the  following: 

[See  page  279  ] 

As  to  the  fir^t  of  these  resolutions,  I have,  l can 
have,  no  earthly  objection.  1 believe  all  that  is  sub- 
stantial in  it  is  in  accoidance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  As  to  the  last  resolution, 
I have  no  answer  to  make  to  it.  1 shall  not  attempt 
to  consider  it  in  any  way.  As  to  the  second  reso- 
lution of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  it  con- 
tains truths,  undoubted  truths,  provided  they  suited 
the  case.  I desire  the  senate  to  observe  that  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  in  this  resolution,  and 
throughout  his  resolutions,  in  fact,  uses  the  word 
“claims”  as  applicable  to  the  pretensions  of  both 
countries.  I use  the  word  “title”  when  speaking  of 
the  United  States.  I think  his  second  resolution  is 
utterly  inapplicable  here  from  the  fact,  as  1 consi- 
der, that  it  does  not  present  the  question  in  its  true 
attitude.  We  set  up  no  claim,  but  assert  a title.  It 
is  England  who  has  set  up  a claim.  Till  this  hour 
she  never  has  succeeded  in  showing  a title  to  one 
single  fool;  whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  I hold  that 
our  negotiators,  our  executive  departments,  both 
branches  of  congress,  hundreds  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens all  over  the  Union,  have,  at  various  intervals, 
and  in  rapid  succession,  made  nut  and  exhibited  to 
the  world  as  clear  a case  of  title  to  the  country  be- 
tween the  42d  and  54th  degrees  40  minutes  on  the 
Pacific,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  as  was  ever  made 
out  to  the  soil  and  freehold  of  any  country  on 
earth — as  clear  as  can  be  made  out  by  any  member 
of  this  body  to  the  plantation  on  which  stands  his 
habitation.  Without  losing  any  time  by  prelaratory 
remarks,  I will  go  at  orice  into  the  evidence  of  the 
title  winch  has  already  been  presented  on  several 
occasions.  Without  stopping  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  to  name  the  authority,  I may  now  simply 
state,  in  advance,  that  the  sources  from  whence  my 
information  has  been  chiefly  obtained  are  the  works 
ol  Humboldt  on  New  Spain,  the  geography  of 
Malle  Brun,  the  writings  of  several  heads  of  the 
-tate  department,  and  the  speeches  delivered  in  this 
body  by  some  members  still  present,  and  to  some  of 
which  I shall  have  occasion  particularly  to  refer  be- 
fore I conclude  my  remarks.  Humboldt  asserts 
that  the  first  discovery  north  of  California  was  made 
by  a Spaniard  in  the  year  1582,  ten  years  before  the 
discovery  of  the  straits  of  Fuca,  or  Juan  de'  Fuca. 
He  is  disposed  to  treat  the  voyage  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
as  a apocryphal,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  gives 


implicit  credence  to  the  voyage  to  the  57th  parallel 
ten  years  before  by  the  Spaniard  whose  name  he 
gives,  but  which  I have  forgotten — Francisco  some- 
thing. A more  modern  examination,  and  the  con- 
currence of  all  authorities  at  this  day,  have  attached 
authenticity  to  the  voyage  of  Juan  dc  Fuca,  how- 
ever much  doubled  by  Humboldt.  1 believe  that 
those  who  have  discussed  the  title  of  late  have  had 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  fullest  credence  to  the 
statements  of  his  voyage  as  made  hy  himself  and 
published  by  another  individual.  This  voyage  was 
performed  in  1693.  Subsequent  to  that  lime,  and 
up  to  the  period  of  1774,  Spain  continued  on  vari. 
ous  occasions  to  send  mariners  into  these  seas  as 
high  north  as  the  parallels  ol  55°  and  57°  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recite  them;  but  in  the  year  1774  oc- 
curred the  firstgreat  voyage  upon  which  the  title  is 
now  asserted  hy  this  country,  and  which  title  some 
high  authorities  amongst  us  hold  to  be  unquestion- 
able. And  so,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  is.  Perez 
in  1774,  by  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, proceeded  as  high  north  as  between  55°  arid 
5G°.  He  touched  upon  the  northwest  coast  of 
Washington  Island— traded  with  the  natives— took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain — coa-t- 
ed  down  it  and  on  Vancouver’s  Island  and  along  its 
coast,  landing  and  holding  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives at  ditto  rent  points  of  the  main  laud,  and  was 
the  first  white  man  who  anchored  his  vessel  in  what 
is  now  called  the  Nootka  Sound,  which  vvas  chris- 
tened by  him  Port  San  Lorenzo,  in  honor  of  the 
Saint  on  whose  natal  day  it  was  first  seen.  Return- 
ing home  to  Monterey,  with  this  account  of  his  voy- 
age, the  Spanish  viceroy  Bucardi,  two  years  after- 
wards, fitted  out  an  expedition,  the  command  of 
which  was  given  to  Captain  Bruno  Heceta,  who 
was  accompanied  by  this  same  Perez,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  parallel  of  57°  north.  They  erect- 
ed monuments — affixed  to  them  inscriptions— raised 
crosses — traded  with  the  natives — look  possession 
(in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain)  at  every  point 
from  57°  north  along  the  coast  wherever  they  land- 
ed. Now,  this  was  the  year  before  the  voyage  of 
Captain  Cook,  on  whose  discoveries  England  has 
latterly  rested  her  claim  solely.  She  once  rested 
her  claim  on  the  discovery  of  Sir  Francis  Drake- 
but  history  gives  us  sufficient  assurances  that  the’ 
claim  of  the  discoveries  of  such  a renowned  free- 
booter-fur he  was  nothing  more — and  whose  ob- 
ject vvas  pillage  and  plunder,  not  discovery  and  ac- 
quisition of  new  territory,  is  altoghether  apocryphal, 
it  is  doubtful  to  this  moment  whether  he  ever  was 
as  high  north  as  4S°.  In  opposition  to  this  claim, 
England  now  comes  in  with  the  discoveries  of 
Cook.  She  has  for  years  past,  abandoned  all  pre- 
tence of  claim,  on  the  ground  of  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  She  claims  under  the  discove- 
ries ol  Cook  the  Nootka  Sound  convention and 

the  voyage  of  Vancouver.  Cook  in  his  own  journal 
admus  that  before  he  sailed  from  England  the  ac- 
count of  this  last  voyage,  published  by  Quaura.  ha.  f 
met  his  eye  in  London;  consequently  by  his  o.-.n  te<-  - 
timony  the  claim  under  his  alleged  discovery  is  not 
sustained.  Well,  then,  srie  claims  under  the  Noottaa 
Sound  convention.  What  was  its  origin?  An  Fjn- 
glishman  named  Meares  came  to  Oregon  in  they  ear 
1789,  and  erected  a hut  or  two  for  the  purpose  of 
r pairing  a vessel,  or  making  a temporary  stay  with 
the  design  ol  trading.  The  Spaniards  made  a set- 
tlement there  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  claim- 
ing the  country.  Shortly  afterwards  an  Ei  ij/|jsh 

vessel,  commanded  by  an  individual  named  — — 

came  into  Nootka  Sound,  and  found  his  ship  ii  i such 
a condition  that  iL  was  necessary  to  repair  it.  He 
proceeded  to  the  erection  of  huts,  when  the  Spanish 
authorities  seized  upon  him  and  his  vessel  ;,,,d  his 
cargo,  confiscated  them,  and  sent  him  a prisoner  to 
Mexico  or  to  Monterey,  (I  do  not  recollect  vwhich  ) 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Span, sh  domin, ions.— 
Upon  this  statement  being  made  to  the  British  g0- 
vernment,  a remonstrance  was  immediately  forward- 
ed to  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  reply  was 
that  the  English  subjects  had  trespassed  upon  the 
dominions  ol  Spain.  England  armed,  and  threaten- 
ed instant  hostilities  with  Spain  unless  she  would 
give  redress  not  only  for  the  injury  done  to  the  pro- 
perty, but  for  the  assault  upon  her  honor.  What 
u as  the  result?  Spain,  then  controlled  by  Charles 
the  Fourth,  who  was  himself  controlled  by  the  in- 
famous prince  of Spain,  instead  of  submit- 

ting  to  these  arrogant  demands  of  England,  applied 
directly,  under  the  family  compact,  to  France  for 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  her  national  rights. 
She  appealed  to  all  Europe  in  justification  of  ihat 
assertion  of  her  title  which  common  consent  had 
conceded  to  her  from  the  first  discovery  of  that  por 
non  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  What  was 
the  reply  of  France?  That  she  was  ready  to  dis- 
charge her  obligation  under  the  family  compact 
and  was  prevented  from  doing  so  only  by  that  terri- 
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ble  condition  of  affairs  which,  some  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  resulted  in  the  decapitation  of 
Louis  XVI.  Spain — weak,  enfeebled  Spain — finding 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  bear  up 
against  the  colossal  power  of  England,  agreed  to 
come  to  terms.  What  were  these  terms?  What 
were  the  terms  upon  which  England  now  rests  her 
claims  to  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  this  great 
empire  in  the  west?  The  Spanish  minister,  Nuriez, 
makes  his  declaration  before  all  Europe,  asserting 
that  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  in  Spain,  and  in 
Spain  alone  Every  letter  which  passed  between 
Count  Nunez  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert.  contains  an  ex- 
pression of  the  same  bold  language;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  signing  the  treaty,  with  the  mailed  hand 
of  England  outstretched  over  her,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador declares  that  Spain  yields  not  one  tittle  of 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  soil  Does  Eng- 
land gam  any  title  by  that?  At  that  time  Mr.  Fitz 
herberl  makes  no  assertion  of  title  on  the  part  of 
England — not  one  word.  Old  what  a picture  would 
the  secret  history  of  that  treaty  present  of  the 
diplomacy  of  England!  I do  not  cast  discredit  on 
her  for  the  acts  of  her  statesmen.  1 rattier  give 
them  credit  for  that  far-seeing  sagacity  which  could 
anticipate  so  many  years  more  than  half  a century 
since,  the  immense  importance  which  this  coun- 
try was  destined  to  attain  in  tue  scale  of  nations. — 
Will  the  senate  allow  me  to  read  a single  paragraph 
from  the  communication  of  Count  Nunez?  Here  it  i>: 

1st.  That  by  the  treaties,  demarkations,  takings  of 
possession,  and  the  most  decided  acts  of  sovereignty 
exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in  these  sta'ions,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  and  authorised  by  that  monarch 
in  1692,  the  original  vouchers  for  which  shall  be 
brouglit  forward  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  all 
the  coast  of  the  north  of  the  western  America,  on 
the  side  of  the  South  Sea,  as  far  as  beyond  what  is 
called  Prince  William’s  Sound,  which  is  in  the  61st 
degree,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  exclusively  to 
Spain. 

3d.  That  the  state  of  the  possessions  and  exclu- 
sive commerce  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  southern 
ocean,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  had 
been  acknowledged  and  defined  anew  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  Oy  Eng- 
land, in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  ail  the  subsequent  communication  ■ of  the  Span- 
ish minister  to  the  French,  and  in. all  the  correspon- 
dence of  Spain  with  England  up  to  the  hour  of  sign- 
ing the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  the  same  language 
is  in  substance  held  on  the  part  of  Spain,  claiming 
up  to  61°;  end  England  never  denied  it.  That  con- 
vention gave  specified  privileges  to  England. — 
What  were  they?  1 will  state  ihem  in  subs'ance. — 
The  right  to  land  upon  such  portions  of  the  coast  as 
were  not  occupied  by  Spain,  or  at  intermediate 
points  where  the  occupancy  was  distant,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives  and  holding  in- 
tercourse; for  ttie  purpose  of  repairing  damages  to 
their  vessels;  and  ttiese  secondary,  these  permissive 
r ighls  are  all  that  were  conceded  by  that  conven- 
ti  on.  And  yet  England  has  the  effrontery  at  this 
da  y to  say  that  that  convention  gave  her  tne  right  to 
jna'ke  settlements — permaneiitsetlieinents — and  seize 
upon  the  country  occupied  by  Spain!  England, 
immediately  alter  the  signing  of  tills  convention, 
title  d out,  under  Vaneouvei , a levy  ships,  to  proceed, 
as  tn  s orders  and  Ins  acts  prove,  and  lake  possession 
of  N oolka  Solid.  Well  now  what  occurred  in  that 
Voyage?  it  Spain  had  agreed  by  this  convention  to 
deiivitr  to  England  the  port  of  Nootka  S nmd,  and 
Vancouver  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  re 
ceivin  g it,  as  a matter  of  course  would  not  these  in- 
tentions tiave  been  accomplished,  if  such  had  been 
understood  by  the  parties  as  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention? But  what  is  the  lact!  Vancouver  reached 
Nootk;s  Sound.  Did  he  make  a demand?  None  that 
1 ever  heard  of.  If  so,  it  was  not  complied  with; 
for  so  far  from  delivering  to  hnr  possession  of 
Nootka  Sound,  which  is  between  forty-nine  and  a 
half  and  filty,  the  Spanish  commandant  refused  to 
allow  him  to  proceed  by  the  gulf,  or  through  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  or  around  the  island  oi  Vancou 
ver,  until  he  could  get  vessels  ready  to  accompany 
him,  and  he  did  accompany  him.  Spain  held  pos- 
session— undisputed  possession — undisturbed  posses- 
sion, from  this  period  till  1795,  when  she  voluntari- 
ly abandoned  it  lor  the  best  of  all  earthly  reasons, 
because  the  difficulties  ol  Europe  then  had  already 
begun  to  disturb  her,  and  were  such  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  her  taking  care  of  such  a remote 
possession.  Did  England  come  in  then?  Certainly 
not — certainly  not.  No  senator — no  gentleman  can 
show  that  between  42°  and  54°  4U'  England  ever 
made  a settlement  or  established  her  title  to  a single 
men  of  ground  until  it  had  been  previously  owned 
and  occupied  by  others.  But  whenever  it  suits  her 
purposes  she  requires  something  in  addition  to  mere 
discovery  to  perfect  title.  Meares — who  was  the 


origin  of  this  difficulty  at  Nootka  Sound — in  a me- 
morial made  to  his  own  government,  and  proved  by 
impartial  witnesses  to  he  false,  alleges  that  he  had 
purchased  land  of  a native  chief — Maquinna — on 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  h id  thus  acquired  the  right 
to  build,  and  occupy,  and  possess.  An  American  na- 
vigator, Captain  Gray,  and  another  American  cap- 
tain, were  at  that  point  when  the  difficulty  occurred, 
and  most  emphatically  state  that  the  chief  dented 
that  he  had  ever  given  the  right  to  Meares,  or  to 
any  other  Englishmen,  to  make  settlements  there, 
nor  had  ever,  for  one  foot  of  land,  submitted  to  their 
claims.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  period  of  this  dffi- 
culty,  the  native  chief  took  part  with  the  Spaniards; 
and  this,  even  under  the  English  construction  of  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a title  of  discovery 
perfect,  gives  Spain  a perfect  title;  for  when  the 
act  of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  the  consent  of 
the  natives,  it  constitutes,  according  to  that  con- 
struction, a perfect  title.  So  much  for  the  claim  of 
England  to  this  much  of  the  disputed  territory.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  let  me  refer  to  the  construction 
of  this  Nootka  Sound  convention  by  Briiish  states- 
men at  the  time — a most  important  point,  inasmuch 
as  the  British  minister  now  resident  here,  in  his  late 
correspondence,  rests  almost  exclusively  in  that 
convention  for  the  title  of  his  government.  I will, 
then,  read  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox 
on  the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  and  from  which  it 
is  tolerably  clear  that  he  held  a somewhat  different 
doctrine  from  that  maintained  in  certain  quarters 
now  a-days. 

“We  had  given  up  all  right  to  settle,  except  for 
temporary  purposes,  to  the  south  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  or  in  the  intervals  between  them  where  ; 
they  happened  to  be  distant.” — Bar.  His.  vol.  23,  p. 
995. 

Again: 

“Honor  to  nations  was  perhaps  the  only  justifiable 
or  rational  ground  to  contest.”  “Wars,  for  the  sake 
of  conquest,  of  acquiring  dominion,  or  extending' 
trade,  were  equally  unjust  and  impolitic.  He  who  | 
vindicated  the  Uonor  ol  a country  was  the  advocate 
of  its  dearest  interests,  because  to  vindicate  its  honor 
was  to  secure  its  peace.” — p.  986-7. 

Again: 

“Were  he,  however,  to  admit  that  it  was  a tract 
of  country  from  which  we  were  likely  to  reap  no 
advantage,  and  in  which  we  shouid  probably  never 
form  a settlement,  in  bestowing  a boon  the  value  to 
him  that  received  was  as  mucli  to  lie  considered  as 
the  worth  to  him  th  ,t  g.ive.” — p.  993. 

I will  now  state  in  substance  what  Mr.  Fitt  said 
in  reply: 

“Mr  Pitt’s  remarks  were  directed  especially  to 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  latter,  that  the  trea- 
ty itseit  ‘was  a treaty  of  conce.-sioris  and  not  of  ac 
qmsitions.’  His  whole  reply  in  substance  was  the 
admission  in  so  many  words  that  E igland  ‘had  gain- 
ed no  new  righis,  but  that  she  had  gained  new  advan- 
tages,’ and  that  new  advantages  consisted  simply  in 
tue  acknowledgment  by  Spain  of  the  right  of  Eng- 
land to  carry  on  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to 
trade  on  the  coasts  of  any  part  of  it  northwest  of 
America.” 

This  is  Mr.  Pitt's  own  language,  that  the  “new 
advantages”  consisted  in  the  aeknowledg  nenl  by 
Spam  ol  die  right  to  carry  on  fisheries  in  the  Puci- 
tic  Ocean,  and  to  land  on  the  coast.  Tins  is  ttie 
evidence  of  her  title  which  England  has  to  produce. 
We  stand  to-day  precisely  in  the  shoes — if  1 may 
so  speak — of  Spam  in  1789.  We  3tand  in  ttie  po- 
sition tneii  occupied  by  luat  enfeebled  and  worn-out 
monarchy,  then  m ihe  hands  of  trie  most  imbecile 
king  who,  probably,  ever  dishonored  a turone;  ami 
shall  vve  not  do  as  much  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
rights  of  ours,  thus  acquired,  as  Spam,  controlled 
by  such  influences,  was  willing  to  d ? Shall  we  sur- 
render that  lor  which  she  was  prepared  to  struggle? 
Shall  ue,  with  energies  untrammelled,  and,  1 be- 
lieve, never  to  be  trammelled,  and  possessed  of  all 
die  means  of  asserting  our  rights  at  ail  times  and  in 
all  circumstances — shall  we,  thus  endo  . ed,  shrink 
from  that  position  which  Spam  was  willing  to  main- 
tain at  ttie  expense  even  of  the  outpouring  of  her  best 
blood?  1 have  thus  presented  a statement  of  our 
title  as  derived  from  Spam;  and  this  brief  statement 
comprehends  also  a description  of  the  title  which 
England  has  put  forth.  But  we  have  a title  of  our 
own  beyond  that  of  Spain — die  discovery  of  the 
Oolumbia  river  by  Captain  Gray  of  Boston.  Thai 
river  has  its  sources  about  the  53J  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  We  have  the  right  atquned  by  die  disco- 
veries and  explorations  ot  Lewis  and  Clark,  which 
gives  us  as  far  ..s  49° — the  point  at  which  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Ca 
rolina  would  fix  the  American  boundary.  1 ask, 
is  there  nothing  due  to  the  enterprise,  the  privations, 
and  sufferings  of  that  gallant  party,  despatched  by 
our  government  to  explore  and  take  possession  ol 


this  territory?  Is  there  nothing  due  to  the  privations 
they  endured  in  their  journey  to  that  region — piercing 
the  mountains  in  a region  of  eternal  snow — winter- 
ing without  house  or  hut,  and  feeding  on  horse  flesh? 
Is  there  nothing  due  to  the  gallant  efforts  of  these 
indefatigable  men?  Is  there  othing  due  to  their  suf- 
ferings in  the  service  of  their  government?  Having 
given  to  Spain  the  title  as  I have  stated  it,  and  the 
American  title  by  discovery  and  exploration — and  a 
better  title  never  existed — the  first  occupancy  and 
possession  of  a country — I proceed  to  remark  that 
England,  or  some  persons  for  her,  has  pretended  to 
set  up  a title  derived  from  the  explorations  ol  Mc- 
Kenzie alone.  And  what  was  lhal?  He  professed  to 
have  discovered  the  Columbia  river,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  he  struck  the  waters  of  ttie  Tacoulchee 
Tessee,  since  called  Frazier’s  river,  and  which  is 
situated  between  fifty  and  fifty  one — 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Between  forty-nine  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Hannegan  thanked  the  senator  for  the  cor- 
rection, and  proceeded.  I need  not  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  attempt  to  derive  a title  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a river  emptying  into  a narrow  channel, 
when  the  whole  territory  was  already  under  the  con- 
trol of  another  nation.  To  give  the  mainland  to 
one  power  and  the  adjacent  island  to  another  was 
preposterous — just  as  well  give  Long  Island  to  one 
power  and  the  shore  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
to  another — they  laying  almost  in  the  same  juxtapo- 
sition. 

1 have  been  charged  with  assailing  the  president. 
The  last  resolution  of  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina does  so  in  terms.  I said  1 had  no  answer  to  make 
to  that  resolution,  nor  have  1 now;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asceriaining  who  assailed  the  president’s 
position,  and  who  docs  not,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  make  reference  to  his  o.vn  message  delivered  to 
this  congress.  Sorely  tie  can  speak  for  himself  bet- 
ter than  tiie  senator  from  SoulU  Carolina  or  myself. 
It  will  be  observed  lhatthe  resolutions  of  toe  senator 
from  South  Carolina  fix  the  49ih  parallel  of  north 
latitude  as  the  limits  of  our  possessions.  Does  ttie 
president  do  so? 

“When  I came  into  office,  I found  this  to  be  the 
state  of  the  negotiation  I hough  entertaining  the 
settled  convictions  that  the  British  pretensions  of  ti- 
tle could  not  be  maintained  to  any  portion  of  the 
Oiegon  territory  upon  any  principle  of  public  law 
recognised  by  nations,  yet,  in  deference  o what  had 
been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  especially  in  con" 
sideration  that  propositions  of  compromise  had  been 
thrice  made,”  &e. 

Again: 

“The  proposition  thus  offered  and  rejected  repeat- 
ed ttie  oiler  of  the  parallel  of  forty  nine  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  winch  had  been  made  by  two  pre- 
ceding administrations,  but  w ithoui  proposing  to  sui- 
render  to  Great  Britain,  as  they  had  done,  the  free 
navigation  oi  the  Columbia  river.  The  right  of  any 
foreign  power  to  tlie  free  navigation  ol  any  of  our 
river*,  ihiough  the  heart  of  our  country,  was  one 
which  I was  unwilling  to  concede,  it  also  embrac 
ed  a provision  to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any 
port  or  ports  on  the  cape  of  Q ladra  and  V ancouver’s 
Llaiid,  south  of  ttiis  parallel.  Had  Ibis  been  a new 
question,  coming  under  discussion  for  Hie  first  time, 
inis  proposition  would  not  have  been  made.  The 
extraordinary  and  wholly  inadmi.-sable  demands  of 
ttie  British  government,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
proposition  made  in  deterence  alone  to  what  had 
been  done  by  my  piedecessors,  and  i tie  impli  d ob- 
ligation willed  iheir  acts  seemed  to  impose,  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  that  no  compromise  whioti  the 
United  Slales  ought  to  accept  can  Ue  effected.  With 
tins  conviction,  the  proposition  of  compromise 
winch  had  been  made  and  rejected,  was,  hy  my  di- 
rection, subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to 
the  whole  Oregon  leirttoiy  asserted  and,  as  is  be- 
lieved, maintained  by  irrelragable  facts  and  argu- 
ments. 

“Tne  civilized  world  will  see  in  these  proceedings 
a spirit  of  liberal  concession  on  the  part  of  ttie  Unit- 
ed Stales;  and  this  government  will  be  relieved  from 
all  responsibility  winch  may  follow  ihe  failure  to 
settle  the  conlrovesy. 

“All  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  ol  congress  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  our  citizens  now  inhabiting,  or  who 
may  hereafter  inhabit,  Oregon,  and  for  ihe  mainten- 
ance of  our  just  title  to  lhal  territory.  In  adopting 
measures  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  that 
nothing  be  done  to  violate  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
vention of  1827,  which  is  still  in  force.” 

Again: 

‘ At  the  end  of  the  year’s  notice,  should  congress 
think  it  proper  to  make  provision  for  giving  lhal  no- 
tice, we  shall  have  reached  a period  when  the  na- 
tional rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned  or 
firmly  maintained.  That  they  cannot  be  abandoned 
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without  a sacrifice  of  both  national  honor  and  inte- 
rest, is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt. 

“Oregon  is  a pai  l of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, to  which,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  the  title 
of  the  United  States  is  the  be>l  now  in  existence.” 

Ttie  proposition  of  49°,  he  says  distinctly  to  us, 
was  withdrawn  from  negotiation;  and  he  instructs 
the  proper  officers — the  secretary  of  slate,  & c. — to 
maintain  our  full  title  to  the  whole,  and  that  fact  he 
communicates  in  Ins  message  to  the  country. — 
Which  propositions  would  seem  to  he  in  accordance 
with  the  president’s  intention — with  his  views  on 
the  subject — the  proposition  of  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  or  mine?  Sir,  it  is  evident  they 
were  intended  to  produce  but  one  effect.  It  goes  for 
all  the  president  has  done  that  is  in  the  grave,  and  it 
goes  against  ait  that  he  has  done  that  lives.  It  is 
intended  to  bring  him  back  to  the  proposition  of  the 
49th  degree — from  his  manly  and  patriotic  declara- 
tion of  the  American  title — and  to  force  upon  him 
the  relinquishment  of  all  the  territory  of  Oregon 
lying  above  49°.  1 said,  sir,  that  instead  of  meeting 


the  opinions  upon  the  subject  are  so  conflict  ing,  that 
I have  riot  been  able  to  form  a satisfactory  one  — 
Some  have  represented  it  as  a steril  country  without 
water  and  rain.  Others,  again,  among  whom  is  a 
member  in  the  other  house,  says  it  is  so  fertile  as  to 
lie  fit  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  cotton  even  as 
far  up  as  the  Gist  degree 

Mr.  Uanntgan.  If  it  was  good  for  the  production 
of  sugar  and  cotton,  it  would  not  have  encountered 
the  opposition  it  has  done;  its  possession  would  have 
been  at  once  secured.  Sir,  if  it  is  not  good  for  sugar 
or  cotton,  it  is  not  destitute  of  rains;  for  the  senator 
will  find,  if  he  takes  ttie  trouble  of  reading  the  j ur- 
nal  of  Lieut.  Fremont,  he  will  find  it  narrated  there, 
that  during  the  first  winter  he  passed  there  they  were 
nearly  deluged  w ilh  rain.  But  it  is  good  f ir  some- 
thing belter.  It.  guards  the  coast  above  49°;  it  com- 
mands Nootka  sound  and  the  northern  Pacific  ocean,  I 
As  I live,  and  as  I shall  answer  for  it  to  my  consti- 
tuents, 1 would  as  soon  give  them  every  foot  of  the  j 
territory  as  Fuca  sound.  VVliat  would  it  be  worth 
to  give  them  the  inlet  to  Fuca  sound?  It  is  hut  50 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolutions,  those  of  j miles  from  Nootka  sound,  Ihe  hist  harbor  oil  the 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  are  directly  an  eva-  Ooegon  coast.  There,  in  time  o(  war,  could  ren-  j 
sion  of  the  question  before  us.  I presented  the  | dezvous  a naval  force  that  would  hold  in  complete  con- 
whole  question;  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in-  I trol  the  harbor  of  Puget’s  sound.  You  give  two-; 
stead  of  replying  to  the  propositions, comes  forward  fifths  of  Vancouver’s  island,  and  Consequently  the 
with  some  ingeniously  drawn  propositions  of  ano-  i control  and  ownership  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  sound 
ther  sort.  He  does  nol  therein  deny  the  title  of  this  ; and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  VV  uh  the  exception  of  these 
country  to  one  loot  of  Oregon,  but  (1  will  not  say  J there  is  not  a harhor  there  that  would  be  worth  Ihe 
uiilairiy)  most  ingeniously  and  arllully  draws  the  attention  of  any  nation,  civilized  or  savage;  nol  one 
inquiry  irom  the  main  issue  to  what  lawyers  would  that  would  furnish  shelter  for  a liotilla  larger  than 
call  an  immaterial  point.  But  for  the  purpose  of  , Indian  canoes.  Sir,  objection  to  the  assertion  of 
informing,  not  to  prove  wlial  no  man  here  will  ven-  our  title  is  as  old  as  the  government  itself  We  first 
tine  todeny.l  will,  with  the  senate’s  permission,  find  it  at  ttie  settlement  of  Kentucky,  seeking  to  con- 
allude  to  ttie  language  of  one  now  here,  whose  fine  this  republic  to  its  then  limits;  and  we  find  it, 
powerful  intellect  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  everv  i from  time  to  time,  during  the  progressive  settlement 
subject  he  investigated;  it  is  the  language  of  the  j of  the  whole  West.  We  find  it  in  the  vehement 
great  senator  from  the  west.  He  maintains  the  view  j opposition  t > the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Flori- 
1 tiave  taken  of  our  Hilo  to  the  whole  Oreg  in  terrt-  da,  and  from  the  last  to  the  present  moment,  in  cha- 
tory.  ! nlable  tfibrls  to  repel  the  advances  of  Texas.  But 

“The  fate  of  Maine  ha9  doubled  the  dangers  of  the  sir,  this  last,  the  present  opposition,  is  more  impro- 
Coiumhia,  and  nearly  placed  us  in  a position  to  per,  more  malignant  than  any  previous;  for  it  in- 
choose  between  war  and  infamy  in  relation  to  that  vokes  ttie  aid,  ttie  especial  aid  of  British  tyranny  to 
river.”  ; blot  our  page  and  hurl  us  from  the  high  throne  of 

And,  sir,  just  succeeding  this,  the  senator  from  our  destiny.  But,  sir,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
Missouri  aililressed  the  senate  in  the  follow  mg  em-  j this  object  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Sysiphus  — 
phatic  language:  j Before  i reply  to  some  remarks  lliat  fell  Irom  the 

“Nootka  is  in  latitude  50 — being  four  degrees  north  distinguished  senator  Irom  Delaware,  allow  me  to 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  and  to  that  degree  read  Irom  a speech  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  a 
did  Spam  assert  and  maintain  her  title  against  Great  description  of  Oregon;  and  a more  bold  and  graphic 
Biitam  in  1790.  But  that  was  nol  the  extent  ol  tier  j one  never  was  given  inside  the-e  walls: 
assertion  ol  that  right.  Against  the  British  she  as  ( “1  (to  not  dilate  upon  Hie  value  and  extent  of  this 

sei  led  it  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast;  against  great  country.  A word  sulfiees  to  display  both.  In 
the  Russians,  (Hie  only  leal  claimants,  with  our-  extent,  it  is  larger  than  the  Atlantic  portion  of  Ihe 
selves,  in  that  quarter,)  to  latitude  55.  1 h us,  as  ! old  tturleen  United  Slates;  hi  eiiinale,  softer;  in  ler- 

dei  iv  mg  Irom  Spam,  our  title  is  good  against  Eng-  I 1 1 i i ly , greater;  m saluunty,  superior;  in  position, 
land  tluoughout  the  coast;  against  Russia,  to  latitude  better,  uecause  fronting  Asia,  and  wastied  bv  a tran- 
55.  As  deiiving  under  discoveries  and  settlement,  j qill|  sea.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  western  slope 
it  is  good  against  all  Hie  w oi  Id,  to  the  extent  ol  the  0f  our  comment  is  lar  more  happy  than  the  eastern, 
region  diaiued  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  river.  ' JN  configuration,  it  is  iuexpressiuly  fine  and  grand — 
We  discovered  the  river  Irom  its  mouth  to  its  source, ' 


took  possession  ol  it  as  our  territory,  and  according 
to  Hie  laws  of  nations,  have  a clear  and  valid  title 
to  it.” 

S ",  I have  bten  startled  occasionally  here  by  ex- 
press:., ns  winch  I have  heard  Irom  some  of  ihe  most 
ills,  mg., i-i  ed  and  estimable  member-  of  this  body, 
in  reiaiion  t-  the  territory  ol  Oregon  1 heard  a 
distinguished  sen  t r,  a lew  days  ago,  when  under 
the  excii  me,. i a d warmiti  ol  debate — hut  it  w ,s 
all  the.  me,  for  it  told  on  the  country — I heard 
the  senator  speak  sneeringly  and  slightingly  about 
what  he  said  was  “a  wild  piece  of  laud  at  one  ol 
the  ends  ol  Liie  earth.”  Dies  he  know  what  that 
piece  of  land  is?  Ttie  statements  of  those  vvlio  have 
visited  it  say  there  is  no  liner  region  of  the  earth 


a vaslotnong  square,  wilu  natural  boundaries,  and  a 
single  gateway  into  the  sea.  i’ne  snow-capped 
R ,cky  mountains  enclose  it  to  the  ea-t,  an  iron-hound 
coast  on  the  west,  a Irozen  desert  oil  the  north,  and 
sandy  plains  on  llie  soulu.  All  its  rivers,  rising  on 
the  segment  ol  a vast  circumference,  run  to  meet 
each  oilier  in  the  centre,  am.  then  ti  >w  together  mm 
the  ocean  through  a gap  m the  muuutaiii,  where  the 
heats  ol  summer  am)  Lue  cold- ot  w inter  are  never 
tell,  and  where  southern  and  northern  diseases  are 
equally  unknown.  This  is  Hie  valley  of  tne  Cilinn- 
oi.i — a country  whose  every  advantage  is  crowned 
by  l tie  advantage  ol  position  and  c rifiguration:  by 
the  Unity  ol  all  its  parts — the  inaccessibility  ol  its 
borders — mid  |ls  single  it.trogresslon  to  ihe  sen. — 
clucli  a country  is  loimed  lor  union,  wealth,  and 


that  it  oilers  e>  ery  induce  men  l Ilia  l can  be  held  out  [ siren  gilt.  It  can  Im  ve  but  one  capital,  and  mat  will 
to  mail — to  Hie  buid  and  tiili-rprisiiig  emigiants  w ho 
seek  a home.  Why,  sir,  there  is  the  island  ■ I 
Vancouver,  which  in  the  iiionili  of  April  was  cover- 
ed with  a verdant  soil  to  the  depth  ol  two  feet. 

There  is  found,  as  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  he 
tween  the  parallels  of  49  and  64,  a natural  combina- 
tion of  the  deep  harbors  and  bold  coasts  for  the 
protection  of  commercial  and  maritime  interests. — 
it  has  abumiauce  of  limber  of  ttie  finest  kind  fur 
building  ships.  It  affords  every  facility  for  raising 
up  and  supporting  a great  maritime  people;  and  over 
and  above  everything,  with  everything  that  there 
is  in  the  regions  of  the  Atlainie,  it  has,  besides, 
the  mild  and  moderate  temperature  of  the  Pacific 
waters. 

Mr.  Mangum.  Will  the  senator  allow  me  to  say 
one  or  two  words.  1 understand  the  allusion  of  the 
senator  to  be  to  me. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I have  taken  occasion  to  express 
no  opinion  on  the  question  in  relation  to  what  migi.t 
or  might  not  be  tbe  value  of  that  country.  In  truth, 


be  a Tbeues;  hut  one  commercial  emporium,  and 
that  will  he  'lyre,  queen  of  cities  Sucn  a country 
can  have  hut  one  people,  one  interest,  one  govern- 
ment; and  that  people  should  he  American,  dial  in- 
terest ours,  and  that  government  republican.  Ac- 
cursed and  infamous  be  the  man  that  divides  or  alien- 
ates it.” 

Sir,  that  is  the  language  of  the  great  senator  from 
Missouri,  and  to  every  woid  of  it  I give  a hearty 
amen  There  were  portions  of  the  remarks  wluoii 
fell  from  the  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Olay  ion,) 
on  Thursday  last,  in  which  1 find  it  impossible  to 
concur.  He  suggests  that  the  question  ol  title  should 
nol  be  discussed  in  open  session,  and  intimates  the 
propriety  ol  the  senate  withholding  an  opinion  on 
that  subject  until  the  doors  ol  this  hoose  be  closed. 
1 cannot  concur  in  anything  of  that  kind.  This 
question  has  become  the  property  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  of  late  in  every  man’s  mouth.  But 
one  question  concerning  it  is  asked  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  “is  it  our  own,  is  it  our  own?”  It  is 
for  us  to  show  it  is;  if  so,  five-sevenths  of  the  Ame 


riran  people  would,  with  one  accord,  say,  “assert 
your  title  and  tske  it.”  With  a question  of  such 
magnitude  to  the  American  people  before  you,  to  sit 
wiih  closed  doors,  to  conduct  your  delib«.rations  in 
«e<  ret,  and  give  your  judgment  in  datkness,  would 
be  a melancholy  sight  for  t fi i s country.  I fear  it 
would  he  the  prelude  of  scenes  even  more  deplora- 
ble in  this  chamber.  (The  exact  words  of  the 
speaker  were  here  lost  to  the  reporter,  owing  to  a 
depression  of  the  voice  of  the  senator  ) Sir,  is  it 
possible  any  question  involving  the  territorial  rights 
of  this  country  cannot  be  discussed  openly,  or  that 
there  is  any  who  would  not  wish  to  make,  known  to 
the  public  the  full  merits  of  an  intricate  question  like 
this?  If  there  be,  I cannot  concur  w ith  them.  Sir, 
there  was  another  point  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  Delaware,  which  formed  a 
theme  on  which  he  dwell  at  length,  and  in  which  I 
did  not  concur.  I believe  both  he  and  myself  are 
willing  to  put  this  country  in  the  mo-t  etf-etive  state 
of  defence.  I have,  in  all  our  conversations,  so  un- 
derstood him.  He,  does  not  stop  with  a faltering 
tongue;  but  what  I have  heard  of  the  maritime  pow- 
er of  England  held  up  here,  I felt  satisfied  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  fears  of  the  American 
people;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  make  such  an  exhibition 
with  the  intention  of  forcing  them  to  a surrender  of 
what  is  their  own.  It  is  right  and  proper  to  exam- 
ine the  question  first;  but  it  is  aLo  right  and  proper 
to  have  our  own.  Sir,  the  American  people  cannot 
be  alarmed  or  awed  by  any  exhibition  of  British 
power.  Ail  her  fleets,  though  concentrated  into  one 
mass,  would  nol  strike  terror  into  the  American 
people;  because  they  have  read  that,  sixty  years 
ago,  the  whole  American  navy  consisted  of  one  fri- 
gate; and  that  with  that  single  frigate,  J.  Paul  Jones 
crossed  the  ocean,  swept  the  English  channel,  ra- 
vaged her  coasts,  and  sacked  her  cities,  returning 
home  in  triumph  They  have  not  forgot  the  names 
of  Decutur,  of  Perry,  McDonough,  Barry,  &c. — 
They  know  that,  although  England  may  have  a hun- 
dred guns  to  our  one,  we  have  a reliance  equal  lo 
her  on  the  brave  and  high-minded,  and  honorable 
men  vvtio  nerve  the  United  Stales,  which  has  given 
them  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  occupy.  The 
senator  from  Delaware,  vvlio  quoted  Ihe  great  Eng- 
lish moralist,  certainly  did  not  learn  the  rules  of 
warfare  from  Henry  V.  He  might  have  learned 
his  duty,  however,  from  the  conduct  of  that  prince 
in  a case  nol  dissimilar  lo  the  present.  When  Henry 
the  V.  found  that  Ins  ease  was  good,  that  the  title  to 
a disputed  territory  v as  clear,  did  lie  hesitate  to  car- 
ry the  war  into  France?  No;  the  order  was  to 
march  to  the  removed  field  of  Agincourt — a field 
which  rail  never  he  forgotten — the  most  glorious 
England  ever  saw  — where  her  forces  fought,  one  to 
ten  against  the  French  and  conquered  them.  Nor 
does  the  senator  learn  his  rules  of  warfare  Irom  the 
first  of  Romans,  and  the  greatest  of  men,  the  great 
Julius,  who,  had  he  been  governed  by  such  rules, 
would  have  left  the  glories  of  Pharsalia  to  Fompey. 
Had  such  principles  governed  Scipio,  or  Alexander, 

' or  Napoleon,  or  our  own  immortal  Washington, 
they  never  would  have  participated  in  the  deeds  of 
glory  that  adorn  their  history, 
j Mr.  President,  on  looking  over  Ihe  course  which 
has  been  pursued  ny  the  di  linguislied  senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  till'  question,  1 must  confess  that 
1 find  some  inconsistencies  which  I cannot  easily 
reconcile.  Thre-  years  ago  last  month — the  24ih 
ol  January,  1843 — he  opposed  measures  tu  take  pos 
session  ol  Oregon  on  the  ground  of  the  expense. — 
Hear  him: 

“But  we  are  told  the  expense  will  be  small — not 
! exceeding  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Let 
| us  nol  be  deceived.  What  this  bill  appropriates  is 
I but  the  entering  wedge.  Let  it  pass,  and  no  one  can 
[tell  what  it  mil  cost.  It  will  depend  on  circum- 
j stances.  Under  the  most  favorable,  on  the  supposi- 
| tion  that  there  will  be  no  resistance  on  the  part  of 
I Great  Britain,  it  would  amount  to  millions;  but  if 
she  should  resist,  and  we  should  make  it  a question 
of  force,  1 hazard  nothing  in  saying  it  would  subject 
the  cuuntry  to  heavier  expenditures,  and  expose  it 
to  greater  dangers,  than  any  measure  which  has  ever 
received  Hie  sanction  of  congress.” 

Yes,  sir,  he  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground  of 
the  expense  that  would  be  incurred.  The  proposi- 
liiui  w s that  Hie  expense  would  not  exceed  some 
$100  UtlO  or  §200,900,  out  the  senator  estimated  it  at 
millions;  anil  ihen  lie,  in  order  to  obviate  that,  pro- 
posed the  very  measure  which  he  now  opposes — the 
extension  of  our  laws  over  Oregon.  1 cannot  for  the 
1 1 1 e of  me  understand  what  tins  course  on  the  part 
of  llie  senator  Irom  South  Carolina  indicates,  unless 
iL  be  decided  and  deadly  hostility  to  Hie  acquirement 
ol  any  territorial  rights  in  Oregon,  beyond  that 
naked  title  which  we  hold — opposition  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  our  possession  of  any  portion  of  it.  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  that  great  ability 
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which  usually  characterizes  him,  presented,  on  the 
occasion  to  which  1 have  just  now  alluded,  a most 
graphic  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time.  He  truly  represented  it  as  being 
on  the  road  to  ruin — embarrassed  at  every  point, 
and  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  at  every  step.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  that  depressed  condition  was  re- 
presented by  the  senator,  and  properly  represented, 
to  be  an  oppressive  system  of  taxation.  But  a dif- 
ferent state  of  things  exists  now.  Happily  for  once, 
the  predictions  of  the  senator  have  not  been  realized. 
The  nation  is  now  in  a state  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  the  cause  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  j 
salutary  condition  of  the  currency,  just  as  the  re- | 
verse  was  the  cause  of  former  prostration.  Well,  j 
then,  it  the  giving  of  the  notice  was  the  proper 
course  in  1843 — if  it  should  necessarily  precede  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  take  possession — why  is  it 
that  vve  cannot  promptly  give  the  notice  now?  'i'ne 
senator  from  South  Carolina  suggests  a different  plan,  j 
He  prefers  leaving  it  to  the  operation  of  time — to  the 
siienl  and  quiet  encroachments  of  our  hardy  and  en- 
terprising people  to  acquire  that  possession  for  U-; 
and  does  not  every  gentleman  know  that  while  our 
hardy  arid  enterprising  people  are  pressing  on  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, they  are  exposing  themselves  to  great  difficul 
lies  without  the  protection  ot  American  laws  and 
American  tribunals?  If  that  state  of  things  con- 
tinue, is  ft  riot  clear  that  we  will  soon  have  many 
repetitions  ol  the  Caroline  affair?  But  will  not 
England  see  the  course  of  this  country  if  it  adopts 
that  recommended  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina? Is  it  not  her  custom  to  be  ever  on  guard, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  press  her  claims — claims 
however  feeble  and  weak?  I appeal  to  the  senator 
himself — I invoke  that  patriotic  spirit  which  ani- 
mates his  bosom — 1 ask  him,  with  all  solemnity, 
what  course  does  he  regard  as  most  likely  to  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pro 
motion  of  its  sacred  rights?  Which  will  read  best 
on  the  imperishable  page  of  history,  the  direct,  and 
bolu,  and  prompt  progress  to  our  object,  or  the  slow 
and  stealthy?  Bui  let  me  pause,  i will  not  use  that 
term.  I a ill  not  so  characterize  any  course  of  con- 
duct recommended  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. For  him  1 entertain  uumingled  veneration. — 
His  great  character,  identified  as  it  is  with  many 
most  glorious  scenes  in  the  history  of  my  country 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  1 never  can  cease  to  admire. 
Never  hand  of  mine  will  be  outstretched  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  shake  a single  laurel  from  that  venerable 
brow.  I venerate  him  for  his  virtues — for  his  pa- 
patriotism — for  his  lofty  intellect — for  the  spotless 
purity  of  his  wholy  private  life,  on  which  the  future 
Plutarch  of  his  conritry  will  delight  to  dwell,  and 
from  regarding  which  slander  itsell— 

’whose  breath 

Rides  oil  the  posting  wind,  and  doth  belie 

All  corners  ot  i fie  world — ” 

shrinks  cowering  and  abashed.  And  if  I might  be 
permitted  to  otter  an  aspiration  in  connexion  with 
his  future  career,  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  noth- 
ing will  ever  be  done  by  him  to  mar  that  brightly 
illumined  page  which  the  record  ot  his  puolic  life 
will  fill,  i will  not,  1 cannot  use  in  this  connexion 
the  word  stealthy,  or  any  word  that  could  possibly 
give  offehce  to  the  senator  from  South  Carolina. — 
Let  me,  then,  aoply  the  term  circuitous  to  that  line 
of  policy  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  recom- 
mend on  this  question.  And  1 ask,  now  would  it 
read  in  alter  times,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history  was  occupied  in  the  recital  ol  the  glori- 
ous and  successful  struggle  of  a handful  of  colonies 
with  the  greatest  power  of  the  world  in  the  resist- 
ance of  an  unjust  tax,  whilst  the  second  chapter  was 
blurred  and  blotted  by  the  sad,  sad  story  of  the  mean 
and  cowardly  submission  of  the  descendants  ol  that 
same  race  of  heroic  men,  when  they  had  grown  up 
to  number  twenty  millions,  and  occupied  the  first 
rank  in  the  scale  of  nations?  1 trust  no  such  chapter 
will  ever  disgrace  our  national  annals.  Such  a 
chapter  must  not — will  not — be  written! 

A worn  or  two  now  about  arbitration,  which  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  a portion  of  the  press.  The 
rejection  of  that  proposition  by  the  president  meets 
with  decided  disapprobation  in  some  quarters,  arid  1 
understand  that— 1 speak  now  of  a portion  ol  the 
public  press,  not  of  the  opinion  of  any  honorable 
senator.  But  with  the  people,  so  far  from  weaken- 
ing the  strength  of  the  administration,  that  act  has 
added  to  it  a new  vigor  and  power,  if  that  had  been 
necessary.  To  arbitrate — what?  A question  in  which 
we  assert  there  is  no  dispute.  Submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Maine  controversy,  when 
a crowned  head,  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  deci 
ded  that  a certain  line  should  he  drawn  from  ttie 
most  northeastern  point,  although  the  treaty  origi 
nating  ttie  dispute  which  he  had  professedly  taken 
up  decided  that  that  line  should  be  drawn  from  the 


most  north  western  branch  of  the  river.  Just  imag- 
ine a man  who  has  purchased  a farm  from  his  go- 
vernment, and  for  which  he  holds  a patent,  consent 
ing,  when,  a powerful  and  wealthy  neighbor  makes 
a claim  to  his  property,  to  submit  the  matter  to  ar- 
bitration! What  opinion  would  you  entertain  of  the 
common  sense  of  that  obliging  and  accommodating 
disputant?  As  to  the  submission  of  the  case  to  a se- 
lect board  of  arbitration,  that  is  most  absurd.  Is  it 
not  likely  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  pow- 
erful neighbor  would  be  directed  to  the  not  very 
honorable  but  subtle  policy  of  addressing  certain 
arguments  to  the  arbitrators,  not  unlikely  to  prove 
very  satisfactory  and  sound  to  some  of  them?  The 
country,  sir,  sustains  the  president  in  this  wise  and 
proper  rejection  of  the  offer  of  arbitration.  Our 
claim  is  settled.  We  cannot  consent  to  submit  it  to 
any  arbitrator.  There  is  another  point  in  the  course  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  which  I would 
allude.  I mean  his  course  on  the  Texas  question, 
as  contrasted  with  his  course  on  this  Oregon  ques- 
tion. He  now  stands  before  his  country  in  the  lead- 
ership of  what  is  called  the  policy  of  peace.  “Peace, 
peace,  peace — everything  that  is  honorable  for 
peace”  is  the  cry.  When  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  pei  ding,  the  honorable  senator,  it 
appears  to  me,  did  not  hold  peace  as  so  pre-eminent- 
ly valuable.  I refer  in  proof  to  his  letter — his  cele- 
brated letter—  a letter  not  likely  to  be  forgotten — to 
Mr.  King,  our  minister  at  Paris.  The  tone  and 
spirit  of  that  letter  must  have  been  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Great  Britain.  If  war  co  nes  out 
of  this  Oregon  question,  for  my  own  part  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  that  letter  would  be  found  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  it.  It  was  shortly  after  its  ap- 
pearance that  the  British  government  commenced 
the  augmentation  of  the  defences  of  that  country. — 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  then  planted  him- 
self on  the  highest  possible  grounds.  Yet  he  now 
offers  to  buy  off  England  by  five  and  a half  degrees 
m Oregon!  So  far  as  the  power  to  make  treaties  is 
concerned,  it  is  peculiarly  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  stale.  Wherever  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is 
not  delegated,  as  in  Ru-sia  and  Turkey,  ol'  course 
ttie  exercise  of  all  power  is  unlimited — the  govern- 
ment is  absolute.  The  only  recognized  will  there, 
is  that  of  the  czar,  or  trie  aut  -crat,  or  the  emperor, 
or  the  sultan.  In  constitutional  monarchies,  like 
those  of  England  and  France,  it  is  different.  There 
power  is,  in  some  degree,  limited.  But  where  the 
treaty  making  power  in  England  and  France  begins 
and  wtiere  it  ends,  1 cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  dis- 
cover. In  the  mixed  form  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, where  the  monarchical  and  ariatocratical 
principles  alternately  prevail,  there  are  certain 
checks,  it  is  true;  but  these  checks  are  those  of  the 
one  branch  of  the  government  against  the  other,  and 
for  all  essential  purposes  they  are  discretionary. — 
There  is  no  power,  however  arbitrary  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  in  England,  which  can-  j 
not  be  justified  under  the  British  constitution,  by  ] 
analogy,  at  any  rale,  if  not  by  precedent  drawn  from 
some  portion  of  the  tortuous,  dark,  and  troubled 
tnsLory  of  the  country.  Whenever  the  case  demands 
it,  the  use  of  the  word  necessity  is  made  to  si i He  eve-  j 
ry  manifestation  of  insulted  right.  Fortunately,  a 
different  state  of  things  prevails  here.  Ml  power — 
no  matter  on  whom  conferred — is  borrowed  from 
the  same  source;  and  the  exercise  of  all  power  has 
its  settled  and  defined  limits — not  the  slightest  room 
for  the  play  of  that  plea  used  either  by  Lhe  tyrant  or 
demagogue — necessity.  The  constitution  of  the 

United  Slates  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules 
that  are  applied  to  all  other  laws.  It  is  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  context  that  we  ascertain  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  instrument  itself;  and  fortunate- 
ly for  us,  lor  the  hopes  of  liberty,  and  mankind,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  contains,  as  a por- 
tion of  its  context,  the  following  definition  and  re- 
strictions of  the  exercise  of  all  toe  powers  which  it 
creates: 

“The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively , or  to  the  peo- 
ple.”— Article  lt)f/i,  amendments. 

Here  is  an  express  limitation  of  power,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go.  Now,  then,  for  my  second  re 
solution.  Where  is  the  authority — where  is  the 
power  under  the  federal  constitution  to  alienate  the 
soil,  or  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  ot 
the  United  States?  Does  the  constitution  bestow,  by 
implication,  the  power  upon  the  president  or  the 
senate  to  do  so?  Does  the  instrument  give  to  any 
other  branch  of  the  government  a power  transcend- 
ing that  bestowed  upon  the  others?  Why,  if  it  were 
so,  ours  would  be  no  longer  a limited  government. — 
It  is  not  a question  of  boundary,  because,  as  I have 
shown,  we  have  a title,  England  has  none.  The 
question  of  boundary  is  but  a pretext  to  hide  the  real 
object.  It  is  raised  simply  because  England,  power- 


ful and  formidable  as  she  is,  demands,  and  expects 
us  to  give.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  war  is  a great  calami- 
ty. But  the  lessons  of  history  are  all  false,  its  mo- 
ral but  an  idle  tale,  if  there  are  not  greater  calami- 
ties which  can  fall  upon  men  and  nations  than  war. 
One  of  the  greatest  calamities,  sir,  is  a purchased 
and  disgraceful  peace.  Bloated  and  enervated  China 
is  a living  witness  of  that  fact.  Modern  Italy  still 
exhibits  in  her  feeble  and  imbecile  empire  the  curse 
entailed  her  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago.  The 
ignoble  descendants  of  the  most  illustrious  race  the 
ancient  world  ever  saw,  exhibit  in  their  every  linea- 
ment the  effects  of  that  awful  calamity;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  consecrated  still  to  this  boor,  bears 
witness  of  the  heroic  soul  of  the  Greeks,  who  dis- 
dained at  the  hands  of  invading  millions  to  purchase 
peace.  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  and  Yot  ktown,  bear 
witness  to  that  solemn  truth.  Every  part  of  this 
land  is  the  enduring  and  eternal  monument  of  those 
who  preferred  resistance  to  submission,  and  encoun- 
tered all  the  perils  of  a dreadful  and  unequal  strife 
rather  than  purchase  an  ignominious  peace.  Oh,  it 
is  said — “Take  care  of  our  co  nmerce — let  us  traffic  ” 
Ay,  “let  us  traffic!”  Alas!  that  the  descendants 
of  the  heroic  men  of  the  revolution  could  be  heard 
expressing  willingness  to  buy  peace  with  their  coun- 
try’s territory,  and  that  priceless  jewel,  our  country’s 
honor!  Traffic!  Ay.  traffic,  like  the  Jew  who, 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  sold  his  Savior  and  his 
God!  Traffic  on;  but,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  traffic 
not  with  the  allegiance  of  your  citizens,  the  heritage 
of  your  fattiers,  and  the  honor  of  your  country! — 
Traffic  not  in  the  freedom  of  your  brethren!  Traffic 
as  long  as  it  seeineth  good  in  your  eyes,  but  bring  not 
their  birthright  into  the  market! 

[Here  a few  brilliant  sentences  were  almost  inau- 
dible ] 

Why,  sir,  if  this  is  allowed  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  if  they  can  transfer  any  portion  of  our  terri- 
tory, and  the  allegiance  of  American  citizens  in 
Oregon,  what  stands  in  their  way  to  prevent  them 
from  regulating  our  entire  system  of  revenue  from 
imports  by  commercial  treaties  regulating  importa- 
tions? It  is  vain  io  say  the  constitution  reserves  the 
right  ot  laying  taxes,  &e.  to  congress,  if  the  same 
constitution  expressly  refuses  to  congress  the  power  of 
regulating  the  territory  of  the  country  and  public 
property.  Where  is  their  warrant  for  alienating  a 
single  foot  of  American  soil?  If  this  government 
has  the  right  of  transferring  one-half  of  Oregon,  it 
has  ju3t  the  same  right  to  transfer  the  territory  of 
Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  if  Great  Britain  advances  a 
claim  to  it — just  the  same  right  to  surrender  this 
District  to  Great  Britain,  if  she  comes  forward  with 
some  antiquated  and  unfounded  claim  to  it,  just  like 
that  she  makes  to  Oregon.  1 care  not  how  far  the 
principle  is  carried,  it  is  all  the  same  if  once  estab- 
lished— as  applicable  to  the  transfer  of  Virginia  as 
of  Oregon.  But  it  has  no  such  power,  and  I trust  in 
God  it  will  never  be  asserted  by  a majority  in  this 
senate.  Who,  sir,  will  say  that  any  portion  of  our 
population  could  he  abandoned  under  a principle  of 
this  kind? — any  part  of  the  bune  and  sinew  of  their 
country,  as  had  been  well  said  before?  Would  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  be  willing  to  transfer 
away  the  hardy  piori  er  who  first  peneirated  the  tan- 
gled forest,  from  the  smoke  of  whose  cabin 'he  Indian 
first  was  apprised  ot  the  approach  of  the  pale  faces? 
Shall  we  have  no  sympathy  lor  him  because  he  is 
but  the  pioneer  of  freedom  and  civilization?  The 
senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  spoke  some  days 
ago,  must  have  known  their  character;  that,  although 
far  away  the  pioneer  may  be,  he  has  his  domestic 
altar,  where  his  God  and  freedom  are  worshipped 
together.  He  has  his  household  gods,  which  he 
loves  as  truly  as  you  do  yourselves.  He  has  the 
names  which  his  mother  taught  him  when,  a fair- 
haired  boy,  he  held  by  her  side;  he  repeats  them 
daily  from  his  childhood,  and  first  among  them  is  the 
name  of  Washington.  VYhere  is  the  man  of  iron 
heart,  who  would  break  down  this  altar,  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  another  government,  and  change  the 
na  ne  of  Washington  upon  his  lips  for  that  of  the 
English  queen? 

1 ask  you,  in  conclusion,  to  visit,  in  imagination, 
the  distant  plains  of  Oregon,  and  there  enter  the 
lowly  habitation  of  the  adventurous  settler  who,  in 
the  remotest  wildernesses  of  this  western  world,  has 
erected  an  altar  to  God  and  liberty.  Behold  him 
there,  surrounded  by  all  the  endearing  influences  of 
home  arid  family — his  cabin  the  habitation  of  peace 
and  contentment,  where  honorable  toil  lays  its  head 
upon  the  pillow  which  industry  Spreads  with  so  soft 
and  soothing  a care  for  her  children.  Behold  him 
there,  with  his  warm  attachments  to  his  beloved 
country — with  all  the  household  affections  which 
follow  the  good  man  to  ihe  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  ever  leading  him  whence  they  themselves 
cam< — heavenward.  And  yet,  sir,  sooner  that,  re- 
linquish one  toot  of  that  soil  which  nghituily  is  ours, 
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I would  see  ii  utterly  laid  waste  and  made  desolate 
I speak  not  for  myself.  The  mighty  West  speaks  as 
I speak.  Our  brethren  in  Oregon  speak  as  I speak 
J speak  for  my  well-beloved  slate.  She  forbids  all 
compromises  by  the  surrender  of  a single  foot  of 
our  territory.  It  is  not  the  West  alone  that  forbids 
it.  History,  speaking  from  the  sepulchre  of  the 
sainted  dead,  forbids  it.  The  shades  of  Washington, 
of  Adams,  of  Henry,  and  of  their  immortal  compeers 
forbid  it.  The  still  small  voice  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord forbids  it.  The  holy  blood  that  tell  in  torrents 
in  the  parched  fields  of  Monmouth,  and  Camden, 
and  the  Branvwine  forbids  it.  All  the  spectral 
forms  of  the  Past,  as  they  sweep  along  in  shadowy 
array,  with  mournful  voices  forbid  it.  The  Present 
forbids  it.  Seven-tenths  of  the  American  people 
forbid  it.  The  Future,  crowded  with  mighty  events 
and  big  wit+i  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  forbids  it. — 
By  all  the  power  and  glory  of  our  country — in  the 
name  of  the  past — in  the  name  of  the  unborn  mil 
lions  whose  proud  fortune  it  will  be  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  free  America — I protest  here,  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  all  men,  against  any  dismember- 
ment of  our  territory — the  surrender  of  our  princi- 
ple— the  sacrifice  of  our  honor!  Here  l take  my 
stand  on  the  side  of  our  national  rights.  Here  1 
abide  the  issue,  be  it  good  or  evil.  C urie  weal  or 
wo,  come  peace  or  war,  here  I hope  to  stand.  And 
let  no  man  impugn  my  motives.  1 have  studied 
this  question  not  a9  a party  man — not  in  the  spirit  of 
faction.  That  this  question  ha3  wound  itself  around 
every  fibre  of  my  heart,  1 frankly  confess;  but  my 
judgment  has  not,  1 trust  been  blinded.  One  thing 
I know  and  I repeat — my  motives  are  pure;  and  to 
the  truth  of  that,  if  1 know  my  own  heart,  1 appeal, 
in  this  august  presence,  to  Him  who  searches  th* 
hearts  and  tries  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men; 
and  of  my  sincerity  in  all  this  matter,  l trust  to  be 
found  ready,  with  devout  and  teverentiai  awe,  to 
appeal  to  the  omniscient  Judge  iqthat  hour  when  I 
shall  breathe  my  last  faint  prayer  for  mercy,  before 
1 find  myself  alone  with  eternity  and  Thee! 
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Mr.  Colquitt  proceeded  to  address  the  senate. — 
He  said:  Mr.  President,  not  professing  to  have  my 
self  a knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  views  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales  beyond  that  which 
may  be  gathered  from  what  he  has  seen  fit  to  put  us 
in  possession  of,  and  publish  to  the  world,  I have 
only  to  say  that  I shall  support  those  measures  whicl 
he  has  recommended  in  relation  to  Oregon,  relying 
with  the  fullest  confidence  upon  his  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  firmness  of  purpose.  It  has  been  very  justly- 
said  that  no  message  which  has  ever  emanated  from 
the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  this  country  has 
ever  met  with  a more  universal  approbation.  It  is 
at  once  able,  dignified,  and  powerful:  all  that  he 
has  said,  all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  that  he  has 
offered  to  do,  has  met  a favorable  response  from  the 
public;  it  would  be  a libel  upon  his  character  to  say 
that  what  he  has  done,  or  offered  to  do,  was  not 
considered  by  hiru  to  be  the  best  that  could  possibly 
be  done  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  I am  not  willing  that  his 
poiitical  adversaries  should  assert,  much  less  that 
his  friends  should  insist,  that  he  is  secretly  endea- 
voring to  plunge  the  country  into  a war,  while  all 
his  public  communications  breathe  the  language  of 
peace.  1 am  not  willing  that  the  public  should  con- 
sider that  there  are  gentlemen  within  the  walls  of 
congress  who  have  the  private  year  of  the  president, 
and  who  are  Ins  special  mouth-pieces  here,  and  sup 
posed  to  be  able  to  dislcose  what  may  be  the  peculiar 
notions  of  the  executive,  who  will  declare  that  the 
tendency  of  the  measures  recommended  by  him  will 
be  otherwise  than  pacific,  or  indeed  that  they  should 
profess  to  expound  the  views  of  the  executive  at  all, 
while  he  has  himself  opportunities  of  daily  comma 
nicalion  with  both  houses  of  congress. 

Sir,  if  war  comes,  the  fault  will  not  be  bis.  In 
what  he  has  already  done,  and  in  what  he  has  offered 
to  do,  we  have  a public  guaran'y  of  what  he  is  will- 
ing to  do;  of  the  sacrifices  he  is  prepared  to  make  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  honor  of  the  nation.  A 
bloody  laurel,  if  he  were  capable  of  winning  it, 
would  sit  but  illy  on  his  brow— the  olive  wreath 
would  sit  mure  gracefully  upon  it.  He  has  not  been 
wafted  to  his  present  high  position  by  the  groans  and 
sighsof  widows  and  ol  orphans;  he  has  not  attained 
his  elevation  by  those  means  which  will  make  it  ne- 
cessary lor  him  to  end  his  career  in  carnage  and 
blood.  1 know  there  have  been  misgivings  in  relation 
to  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  by  the  exe 
culive,  but  1 am  unwilling  to  have  it  insinuated  any 
where,  much  less  by  membei’3  of  this  body,  that 
there  are  secret  designs  in  existence,  or  in  fact,  any 


designs  which  have  not  been  communinated  to  us. 
But  in  vindicating  the  president,  permit  me  to  say 
that  whenever  the  people  shall  find  that  his  public 
and  private  acts  are  conflicting  with  each  other;  that 
he  acts  with  disguise  and  disingenousness;  that  he  is 
unsteady  and  vacillating:  that  he  is  to  be  driven  from 
his  course  by  inflammatory  speeches  in  congress,  it 
-v i II  be  time  enough  to  convert  public  applause  into 
public  reprobation.  The  spirit  and  the  feeling  which 
has  been  manifested  in  this  debate  has  been  well 
calculated  to  make  us  pause  and  consider  wh.it  is  to 
oe  the  result  of  our  action  upon  this  subject.  The 
ardor  of  some,  stimulated  doubtless  by  a feeling  of 
patriotic  pride,  have  made  them  unmindful  of  the 
rights  ot  others,  and  almost  hurried  the  u into  trampl- 
ing under  fool,  with  proud  contempt,  the  suggestions 
of  the  advor.ales  of  pacific  measures.  The  prudent 
and  cautious,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken  a dif- 
ferent view:  they  have  the  horoscope;  they  have 
viewed,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  our  wide  spreading  coun 
try  desolated  with  the  ravages  of  war,  our  cities 
laid  in  ruins,  and  our  people  suffering  ttie  evil-  at- 
tendant upon  a struggle  between  nations,  with  an 
exhausted  treasury,  and  finally  a subverted  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  picture  which  they  have  drawn 
for  themselves,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the.  re 
commendations  which  they  make  The  picture  which 
they  draw  exhibits  this  country  involved  in  national 
di-honor  a id  disgrace.  Without  permitting  mysell 
on  the  one  hand  to  be  spurred  on  by  unavailing  ardor 
or  on  the  other  to  be  forgetful  of  what  is  din-  to  our- 
selves as  a nation,  I shall  enter  into  the  oonsidera 
t ion  of  this  question  in  a spirit  of  prudence  and  ca  i- 
dor,  which,  I think,  eminently  belongs  to  it  Ami 
first,  is  Oregon,  in  truth,  a territory  of  the  United 
States?  Is  our  title  up  to  54°  40'  of  north  latitude 
unquestionable  and  unencumbered?  Is  there  no  doubi 
or  difficulty  about  it?  If  we  answer  this  question  af- 
firmatively, we  then  impose  upon  ourselves  the  im- 
perative duty  of  maintaining  our  rights,  peaceablv 
if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must.  It  has  been  the  bu- 
siness of  some  to  give  us  very  glowing  descriptions 
ol  the  commercial  and  agricultural  advantages  of 
Oregon;  while  others  have  depreciated  it  as  much, 
representing  it  as  a country  barren  and  uninhabitable 
— as  a wilderness  fit  only  for  the  dwelling  of  the 
savage  or  the  rude  hunter.  I do  not  conceive  that 
this  leeling  enters  legitimately  into  the  discussion, 
wtiere  a mere  matter  of  right  is  concerned.  If  every 
stream  were  worth  a mint  of  gold,  if  every  harbor 
situated  there  were  a safe  depository  for  the.  com- 
merce of  the  world,  if  the  whole  coast  were  indent- 
ed with  harbors  that  would  be  a safe  letreat  for  the 
navies  of  the  world,  yet,  if  it  be  not  ours,  justice 
demands  that  we  should  abandon  our  pretension.-.; 
but  if  our  title  be  clear  and  unquestionable  to  the 
whole  territory,  though  it  were  a iileak  desert  hardiv 
inhabitable  ny  the  mountain  goat,  it  woul  i require 
to  be  defended  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  ability, 
and  never  yielded  to  an  enemy  unless  oy  the  last  vviil 
of  an  expiring  government. 

There  is  but  one  question  before  us,  that  is,  the 
question  of  notice;  but  that  question,  in  consequence 
of  blended  issues  which  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
bate— issues  improperly  joined — 1 conceive  has  been 
placed  in  an  impropei  position  before  the  coun- 
try. Take  these  issues  together,  notice  to  quit  pos 
session,  and  a determined  assertion  of  our  claim  to 
the  whole  territory,  and  it  will  leave  but  one  alter- 
native— that  is,  war  or  an  unconditional  surrender 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  her  ciaim  to  any  part 
of  the  territory.  And  no  man  in  his  senses  can  for 
a moment  suppose  that  Great  Britain,  after  the  pri- 
vileges she  has  enjoyed  there,  will  yield  up  all  claim 
without  being  permitted  even  to  negotiate  upon  tile 
subject.  But  divide  these  issues,  and  we  can  all  go 
for  the  notice,  as  we  believe  our  right  to  be  unques- 
tionable, as  a measure  that  is  peaceful,  that  is  ne- 
cessary, and  that  is  sanctioned  by  treaty  stipulation. 
In  doing  this  we  do  no  wrong.  But  here  gentlemen 
propose  to  make  an  issue  upon  the  question,  whether 
our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  not  unquestiona- 
ble and  indisputable,  so  free  from  doubt  and  dilfi  ul- 
ty  that  we  could  not,  without  a sacrifice  of  national 
honor,  make  a compromise  with  Great  Britain  re- 
garding tne  buundary.  And  I apprehend  that  when 
this  last  issue  is  made,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  make 
it  to  the  Ametican  people,  you  will  find  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  a just,  ho- 
norable, and  peaceful  arrangement  of  the  question. 

1 know  it  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  that  we 
must  go  to  war,  that  we  must  fight  before  we  give 
up  one  inch  of  the  territory.  I appreciate  very 
highly  the  patriotic  ardor  which  prompts  the  asser- 
tion of  our  national  rights,  even  though  they  sh  mid 
reach  the  limits  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Such 
errors  are  pardonable,  if  not  lovely,  because  conse- 
crated to  the  dictates  of  freedom;  because  they  are 
tiie  sparkling  spring  which  is  fed  from  the  fount  of 
honor  and  courage. 


1 am  myself  in  favor  of  the  notice,  and  in  lavor  of 
such  measures  as  are  necessary  and  proper  lo  the 
f rotation  of  an  honorable  treaty,  if  such  an  one  can 
be  made.  I believe  that  there  would  be  general 
unanimity,  as  far  as  giving  the  notice  is  concerned, 
and  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent, were  it  not  that  the  declaration  had  been  made 
that  negotiations  were  at  an  end  And  permit  me 
to  say  that  I have  very  little  taste  for  hearing  Ame- 
rican statesmen  make  an  argument  in  favor  of  Bri- 
tish claims  in  opposition  to  our  own:  a man  is  placed 
in  an  exceedingly  awkward  position  who  attempts 
it,  fur  it  is  supposed  that  he  only  who  contends  lor 
the  title  of  this  country  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  has 
an  American  heart,  an  I that  he  who  would  attempt, 
in  the  lace  of  the  American  people,  lo  make  ari  ar- 
gument which  did  not  look  to  the  assertion  of  our 
unquestionable  right,  was  possessed  either  of  a coward 
Ireart  or  of  British  feeling. 

I will  make  none  such;  bu1,  as  far  as  my  views  are 
concerned.  I say  distinctly  that  1 am  in  favor  of 
an  a uicable  adjustment  ol  the  quest. on  by  arbitra- 
tion. 1 will  make  no  argument  in  favor  of  British 
claim;  but  while  I maintain  our  own  superior  claims, 
a n l nut  compelled  to  admit  lhat,  in  view  of  the  in- 
ternational law  upon  this  subject,  England  has  some 
rights;  am  I not  compelled  lo  admit  that  some  ol  the 
on  in  facts  upon  which  our  clai  m is  based  are  dis- 
puted? Why,  sir, .the  honorable  senator  from  In- 
diana, ( VI r.  H Iimegun),  who  made  so  able  and  elo- 
quent a sp  -e  h in  support  of  our  claim  to  the  whole 
l Oregon,  and  whose  heart  mud  soul  is  in  favor  ol  it. 
.as  not  able  himself  to  assert  that  our  claim  was 
mol,  in  regard  to  some  ol  the  points  upon  which  it 
tested,  ca  led  io  questi-m.  1 admire  the  patriotism 
ol  the  senator,  and  it  the  question  were  capable  of 
being  set  al  rest  by  argu  omits  on  one  side  only,  the 
argument  of  the  senator  was  well  calculates  to  be 
conclusive.  The  senator  with  a little  sarcasm,  ac- 
cuses certain  gentlemen  with  being  less  keen  in  be- 
half of  Oregon  than  they  were  in  regard  lo  Texas 

1 might  turn  the  tables  upon  the  senator,  and  say  to 
him  that  he  was  less  keen  in  behalf  of  the  admission 
of  Texas  than  he  is  now  for  the  admission  of  all  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  If  the  senator  will  allow  me,  I 
will  say  to  him  when  the  proper  time  comes  I can 
give  the  reasons  why  I was  not  so  keen  for  Texas.  I 
will  say  now,  however,  that  I dreaded,  on  the  part 
ol  those  who  were  so  strenuously  in  favor  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  at  the  Baltimore  convention  I 
dreaded  on  their  part,  Punic  faith. 

Mr  Colquitt.  The  honorable  senator  from  In- 
'iiuua  IS  no  doubt  a very  sagacious  state-man,  but  it 
Happened  that  his  reluctance  to  act  m behalf  of 
t'exas  annexation  was  before  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention. I have  recollection  of  these  matters;  but 
1 eally  I do  not  wain  to  bandy  words  with  the  sena- 
tor i was  pleased  with  the  strength  of  his  argu- 
ments in  lavor  of  our  title  to  Oregon;  but  the  vena- 
tot,  in  his  able  speech,  relied  upon  Spanish  disco- 
veries, and  assu  med  the  fact  to  be  admitted  and 
unquestioned,  that  discovery  alone,  without  having 
been  followed  by  settlement  and  occupancy,  was  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  a title.  Well,  I go  with 
turn  in  so  far  as  that  it  is  a foundation  fur  title;  but 
the  question  arises,  is  it  sufficient,  under  interna- 
tional law,  for  a complete  title?  Now,  on  our  side 
of  the  question,  we  argue  that  it  is.  Again,  another 
question  that  arises  in  this  controversy  is,  that,  if 
discovery  is  a sufficient  foundation  for  a title,  must 
the  discovery  be  made  under  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, or  will  it  he  sufficient  il  done  in  prosecution 
of  individual  enterprise?  This  is  another  question 
which  arises  before  us;  and  while  I decide  on  the 
American  side  of  this  question,  my  feelings  being  all 
that  way,  I must  submit,  as  any  honest  man  must 
Jo,  that  the  question  i3  not  fixed  and  settled  by  our 
declaring  ourselves  of  that  opinion,  but  is  still  mat- 
ter of  controversy,  and  susceptible  of  opposing  ar- 
gument. While  I maintain  the  soundness  and  vali- 
dity of  the  American  title,  I am  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, and  it  seems  to  me  lhat  every  senator  must  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  not  so  well  settled  as  not  to  be  de- 
batable. 

Again,  when  settlement  is  made,  what  sort  of  set- 
tlement must  it  be?  What  must  be  the  character  of 
that  settlement  in  order  that  it  shall  enure  to  our 
benefit?  Tilts  is  an  important  consideration;  it  must 
not  only  be  settled,  fixed,  and  indisputable  accord- 
ing to  our  own  judgment,  but  it  must  be  so  under  the 
law  ol  nations,  as  construed  by  other  nations  be- 
sides ourselves.  And  again,  how  far  from  the  lo- 
cality where  the  settlement  is  made  will  unques- 
tionable title  extend?  is  not  this  likewise  a subject 
of  debate?  Is  it  not  likewise  a part  of  the  present 
controversy?  And,  while  the  decision  made  by  our 
secretary  of  slate,  and  urged  by  the  senator  yester- 
day, is  in  accordance  with  my  own  conviction,  yet  1 
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must  admit,  all  must  admit — that  there  are  grave 
questions  of  international  law,  and  facts  too,  upon 
"■  hi*  h honest  minds  must  maturely  reflect  before 
settling  down  into  conviction.  Sir,  1 would  n .t  have 
felt  called  on  to  malie  these  remarks  but  for  the 
tone  which  has  pervaded  the  debate.  But  they  are 
truths.  Why,  sir,  we  assume  as  a seltled  fact,  that 
under  the  law  of  nations,  we  hold,  taking  the  Span- 
ish title,  up  to  54°  40',  though  it  is  argued  against 
us  that  discovery  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  confer  a 
title.  Notwithstanding  what  my  own  convictions 
are,  I am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind  not  to  know  that  my  wishes  may 
have  an  influence  upon  my  judgment.  I am  too ' 
well  acquainted  with  tliefelings  of  the  people  of 
this  country  not  to  know  that  their  wishes  may  like- 
wise have  an  influence  upon  llieir  decision;  and, 
though  there  be  no  arbitrator  to  whom  they  would 
be  willing  to  submit  a question  of  this  magnitude,  no 
one  in  whose  judgment  they  w>  uld  be  willing  to 
confide — this  being  tne  case,  and  Great  Britain  and 
trie  United  States  setting  up  antugorii-tical  claims, 
stand  botli  o!  them  in  the  condition  of  judge  and  ad 
vocate  in  their  own  cause.  And  does  not  every  one 
see  what  must  be  the  result  of  each  putting  his 
own  construction  upon  the  international  law  applica- 
ble to  the  question,  and  upon  the  facts?  Dues  not 
every  one  see  that  .there  can  be  but  one  mode  of 
settling  the  controversy , viz.  the  sword?  If  com- 
promise fail,  the  victor’s  sword  must  turn  the  ba- 
lance af  justice.  Tliere  is  no  other  way.  Arbitra- 
tion is  out  of  the  question.  We  cannot  find  an  arbi- 
trator to  whom  we  will  entrust  the  decision  of  the 
question.  We  are  unwilling  to  negotiate.  We  claim 
the.  whole.  We  assert  our  unquestionable  right  to 
the  whole  country.  In  individual  cases,  sir,  where 
no  tribunal  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing controversies  between  individuals,  the  man  who 
refuses  to  compromise,  insisting  on  the  full  extent  of 
his  claim,  and  assuming  to  judge  and  determine  for 
himself  as  to  the  extent  of  his  right,  runs  the  risk  of 
forfeiting,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  interest 
ed,  all  claim  to  wisdom,  justice,  and  prudence. 

Now,  sir,  I have  always  thought  that  since  the  first 
discovery  of  that  territory  the  American  title  is  the 
best,  where  discovery  is  a sufficient  foundation  for 
title;  but  where  discovery  was  followed  by  posses- 
sion, 1 supposed  there  could  be  no  dispute.  All  the 
world  recognises  in  the  natives  the  right  of  occupan- 
cy: and  tlie  discoverer  alone  lias  the  right  of  making 
terms  with  the  natives,  either  by  conquest  or  by 
purchase.  No  third  party  has  a right  to  interfere. 
The  right  of  occupancy  has  always  been  respected, 
while  the  right  of  eminent  domain  helonged  to  the 
the  discoverer  who  also  acquired  possession.  Set- 
tlement 1 supposed  not  to  be  necessary,  for  tins  rea- 
son: If  you  recognize  the  right  of  occupancy  in  the 
natives,  settlement  could  not  be  complete  so  long  as 
that  occupancy  existed.  These  have  been  my  con- 
victions, and  1 thought  they  had  been  more  or  less 
acquiesced  in,  as  a general  rule,  though  there  might 
be  exceptions;  and  I think  that  we  have  testimony  in 
abundance  favoring  our  position.  Hence  I had  sup- 
posed that  the  British  minister  did  well  to  place  his 
principal  reliance  for  the  right  of  Great  Britain  up- 
on the  Noolka  Sound  convention.  Now,  sir,  whe- 
ther that  convention  was  abrogated  by  the  war  of 
1796,  as  I am  inclined  to  think,  is  another  question, 
and  one  which  may  be  controverted.  Treaties  are 
not  ipso  fuclo  made  void  by  war,  especially  those 
made  for  the  guaranty  of  national  rights,  but  may 
revive  again  in  time  of  peace,  unless  repugnant  to 
the  terms  of  peace.  It  therefore  depends  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Noolka  Sound  treaty  whether 
that  treaty  still  exists,  and,  consequently,  whether 
we  are  right  in  the  position  which  has  been  assumed 
by  us.  I agree  with  tiie  costrucliori  given  to  ii;  1 look 
upon  it  as  a commercial  treaty,  and  one  which  ac- 
corded nothing  but  commercial  privileges;  and  in 
this  view  I am  prepared  to  insist  that  the  war  of  1796 
annulled  it.  ’ j 

Another  view  that  was  presented  yesterday,  and 
which  was  also  presented  by  the  secretary  of  stale, 
and  very  properly  presented,  was,  suppose  that  it 
was  not  abrogated,  and  that  some  right  accrued  of  a 
character  which  Was  not  to  be  annulled,  would  it 
convey  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  over  Hie  soil?  I 
think  not  They  did  under  it  acquire,  it  is  true,  the 
privilege  of  fishing  and  of  trading;  and  not  only  the 
speeches  in  parliament,  but  the  speech  of  the  king 
hiuisell,  addressed  to  pai  liament  at  the  opening  ol  the 
session,  when  application  was  about  to  be  made  lor 
an  armament  to  eomnel  Spain  to  make  restitution 
for  an  injury  inflicted  upoi  British  subj  cts,  relers 
to  the  case  of  two  British  ve,->els  having  been  cap- 
tured by  Spaniards  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  their 
officers  carried  to  some  Spanish  port  and  imprisoned. 
When  they  demanded  reparation  for  inis  violence, 
Spain  returned  lor  answer,  We  have  already  re- 
leased your  subjects;  they  were  taken  on  the  sup- 


position that  they  had  trampled  upon  our  rights.  In 
the  speeches  in  the  British  parliament  on  lhat  occa 
sion.  while  Ihey  set  up  a claim  to  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  harbors  on  tlie  coast  and  of  trading 
with  the  natives,  Ihey  do  not  seriously  insist  upon 
any  claim  to  the  territory. 

In  November,  of  Ihe  same  year,  another  comma 
mention  was  made  by  bis  majesty  to  parliament,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  only  object  he  hid  iri  view 
was  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  Ihe  violence  which  h id 
been  committed  upon  British  subjects  in  Noolka 
Sound,  while  ihere  was  not  a Word  respecting  the 
sovereignly  or  jurisdiction:  not  at  all;  hut  only  as  to 
their  right  to  fish  and  to  trade  upon  the  coast.  In 
December  following  we  fi o I allusion  again  made  to 
the  treaty,  and  what  was  it?  They  say  lhat,  having 
secured  the  right  of  fishing  and  trading  upon  tlie 


But  to  return  What  is  ihe  result,  or  what  vill  be 
the  result,  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  govern  lent  of 
Great  Britain  is  concerned?  She  insists  that  -he  has 
rights;  that  she  has  a title  a q tired  from  Spain.  And 
what  do  we  hear  no  \?  We  are  not  going  to  nego- 
tiate. We  do  not  want  a war,  but  we  expect  to 
avoid  it  by  peremptorily  denying  her  claim,  upon 
the  suppo-ition  that  she  has  only  been  endeavoring 
to  impose  upon  us  fictitious  claims  which  she  had 
been  doing  lor  so  many  years  in  regard  to  Spain — 
A id  then  how  shall  we  stand  before  Curistendo  n? 

H i v .-an  we  deny  that  our  title  is  incumbered 
when  Great  Britain  was  in  possession  of  rights  on 
our  northwest  coast,  with  our  peifect  knowledge, 
and  without  our  denial  or  objection,  before  ever  we 
entered  into  the  convention  of  1818  at  all?  To  be 
sure,  it  is  very  patriotic  in  gentlemen  to  say  that  our 


coast,  title  is  now  to  become  a subject  of  discussion;  ] title  is  clear  and  indisputable  up  to  54  40;  and  I will 
and  i\lr.  Pitt  (a  portion  of  whose,  speech  ha-  been  | make  no  argument  against  the  title  of-my  own  go- 
referred  to)  declared  in  parliament  lhat  he  looked  J vernmenl;  on  the  contrary,  1 go  for  our  title:  but  I 
upon  it  almost  in  the  light  of  a conquest.  They  ac-j  should  not  do  justice  to  myself,  to  God,  or  to  my 
q ii i red  rights  under  the  Noolka  S iund  treaty  that  ; country,  if  1 should  say  that  our  title  is  without  in- 
they  never  claimed  before,  from  the  mere  circutn- 1 cumbrance.  The  acts  of  our  own  government  fur- 
stance  of  putting  down  posts  inscribed  with  the  name  J bid  me  to  say  so.  With  these  facts  before  my  eyes, 
of  the  sovereign.  Tlie  doctrine  of  discovery,  then,  jean  I say  that  our  title  is  so  clear  that  we  must  not 
resulted  in  this,  that  the  putting  down  of  the  po-ts  negotiate?  I cannot  say,  as  some  gentlemen  have 
secured  a tilie;  and  hence  Mr.  Put  insisted  that  it  said,  “Here  fix  our  boundary;  do  not  yield  an  inch  — 
was  a treaty  of  concession.  These  were,  the  views  but  coine  up  and  argue  as  bard  as  you  can  in  support 
entertained  by  him  at  that  time.  Well,  sir,  1 take  ; of  our  title.” 

this  method  of  showing,  bv  the  opinions  entertained  j Yes:  but  the  president  himself  says,  in  his  mes-" 
before  the  treaty  and  after  the  treaty,  what  they  sage,  that  our  title  up  to  54  40  is  clear.  So  he  does, 
themselves  appeared  to  consider  they  had  gained  by  But  what  does  he  mean?  Thai  the  queslon  is  settled? 
the  treaty — not  the  soil,  but  the  right  to  occupy  the  — that  all  di-pule  is  at  an  end? — that  the  line  is  run? 
fisheries.  I refer  to  thse  speeches  to  show  that  they  — or  is  it  arty  thing  more  than  a strong  expression  of 
claimed  no  right  before  the  treaty,  but,  as  soon  as  his  own  individual  opinion — of  his  entire  conviction 
they  got  this,  they  boasted  of  it  as  conferring  a title;  of  the  rightful  character  o(  our  claim?  It  is  such 
and  1 refer  to  the  language  of  the  Spantsh  minister  an  expression  as  one  would  use  in  common  parlance 
to  show  that  that  government  did  not  entertain  the  to  stale  that  conviction.  The  statement  is,  in  my 
idea  of  convey ing  any  title.  judgment,  true;  but  technically  and  strictly  speaking, 


Well,  there  was  another  reason  why  that  construc- 
tion was  given  to  it,  and  it  was  III  is,  (and  it  might 
have  been  made  an  argument  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,)  that  at  the  time  the.  Pope  of  Rome  made 
the  grant  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  granting  to  Hie 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  L -on  this  entire'  continent, 
there  was  not  a solitary  nation  upon  earth,  not  one, 
but  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  grant. — 


it  is  untrue — for  there  has  been  a dispute  about  that 
very  title  for  years  past.  Mr.  Polk  is  a man  of  too 
much  sense  to  put  forth  such  an  assertion  in  Ihe  strict 
and  rigid  sense  of  the  terms.  It  is,  1 repeat  it,  but 
a strong  expression  of  his  own  conviction  in  regard 
to  the  validity  of  our  claims.  He  does  not  mean  to 
assert  that  there  cannot  be  any  dispute  at  all  upon 
the  subject — for,  immediately  alter  writing  this  sen- 


Every body  acknowledged  that  the  Roman  pontiff  te,ice>  tie  turned  about  and  went  to  negotiate  about 
had  the  power  not  only  to  grant  the  land  of  a newly  ollr  Ttle.  I would  now  write  it  down,  however 
discovered  continent,  but  even  kings  themselves  held  strong  my  persuasion  of  the  rectitude  ol  out  claims, 
their  immediate  dominions  under  his  grant.  All  Eu-  Inere  was  and  could  be  no  dispute  or  question 
rope  at  that  time  acknowledged  his  power;  monarchs  :i6out  them.  And  I should  not  hold  them  my  friends 
prostrated  themselves  at  his  feel  and  received  from  w^10,  *1  1 did,  should  hold  me  to  the  wotds,  and  insist 
hnn  llieir  crowns,  and  held  them  only  at  his  plea-  on  a^  consequences  which  they  could  be  made  to 
sure;  dukes,  princes,  emperors,  all  were  obedient  to  draw  after  them.  That  was  not  backing  one  a 
his  will  and  under  bis  control;  and  it  was  not  until  friends.”  To  pul  the  president  into  a cornet  and 
nearly  a century  afterwards  that  his  universal  con- : say  f°  him,  “Now,  sir,  you  are  iri  a narrow  place; 
trol  over  the  monarchies  of  Europe  began  to  abate.  y°u  have  said  our  title  is  clear  that  there  ean  he  no 
It  was  not  until  tiie  reformation  of  Luther,  which  question  slat  ted  about  it;  we  therefore  consider  the 
1 1 a p pen  ed  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  ihe  grant  whole  matter  settled:  we  hold  mat  the  line  has  vit- 
of  this  continent  was  made,  and  which  grant  all  lually  been  run;  and  we  mean  forhwith  to  go  and 
Christendom  acknowledged  to  be  valid,  that  the  pow-  take  Oregon  up  to  that  line.  Tue  president  never 
er  of  the  Pope  began  to  decline.  Tne  first  time  it  . intended  bis  statement  to  be  so  taken, 
was  disputed  on  this  continent  was  when  the  Spa- 1 But  the  warm  friends  of  the  president  here  will 
nisi)  minister  complained  to  the  government  of  Great  charge  me,  if  1 say  mis,  with  not  standing  up  to  the 
Britain  of  certain  depredations  committed  by  Sir  president  with  not  supporting  arid  uphol  ling  the 
Francis  Drake.  Q leen  Elizabeth  says  in  reply:  “If  chiel  magistrate  ol  my  country.  But  on  a question 
you  have  been  robbed  of  any  thing,  it  shall  be  re  j of  title,  no  matter  how  strong  my  own  conviction 
stored;  but  I deny  any  claim  which  Spain  has  set  up  may  he,  until  tlie  principles  ol  national  law  shall  be 
to  any  territory  in  America  under  a gift  of  the  Pope  j more  firmly  settled— though  the  senator  from  India- 
of  Rome.”  This  is  tlie  first  time  when  the  voice  of  l""" 


any  Christian  potentate  was  raised  against  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  Roman  pontiff.  This  universally  ac- 
i knowledged  authority  of  Hie  P qie,  previous  to  the 
reformation,  is  the  reason  why  England  had  up  to 
tins  time  pul  forward  no  claim  to  territory  on  the 
north  west  coast 

j Well,  sir,  waiving  any  dispute  that  other  people 
! may  have,  what  was  the  result  as  regards  ourselves? 

It  turns  upon  this:  whether  the  Noolka  Sound  treaty 
I was  annulled  by  the  war  of  1796?  If  not  annulled, 
j we  will  admit  there  is  an  incumbrance  on  our  title; 
there  is  no  question  of  lhat.  ii  that  tieaty  be  still 
in  existence,  Great  Britain  acquires  under  it  an  mi 
questionable  right  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  fish- 
ing and  of  making  settlements  for  the  purpose  ol 
I trading.  Then,  sir,  our  title  is  incumbered;  but,  as 
1 have  already  said,  1 liiink  it  is  one  of  those  coin- 
mercial  treaties  which  are  abrogated  by  war.  But 
1 am  not  going  to  say  that  my  opinion  should  have  so 
1 much  weight  that  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  that 
! because  tins  is  my  opinion  it  is  llierefore  unnecessa- 
ry to  negotiate  further  upon  the  subject.  1 am  not 
I prepared  to  make  so  bold  an  assertion,  particu- 
larly when  1 take  into  consideration  tne  continu- 
ed negotiation  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in 
! which  tne  British  considered  that  the  right  to  exer- 
• cise  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  of  trading  conferred 
j upon  them  the  rigiit  of  making  settlements  and  of 
' permanently  occupying  the  domain. 


na  has  far  more  knowledge  of  the  question,  and  has, 
or  at  least  thinks  he  iias,  lar  more  heart  in  it  than  1 
— I imagine  it  will  count  but  little  for  him  or  me 
either  to  rise  here  in  his  place  and  to  say  before  the 
world  our  title  is  unquestionable.  When  the  world 
shall  fix  upon  the  senator  and  mysell  as  infallible 
expounders  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  shall  decree 
that  our  edict  shall  stand  as  final  and  definitive,  be- 
yond which  no  monarch  or  nation  shall  proceed 
without  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  then  our  opinions 
will  be  of  great  weight  in  tlie  matter.  But  1 greatly 
(ear  that  Europe,  in  looking  lor  those  great  and  com- 
prehensive minds  to  whose  arbitrament  all  oust  bow , 
may  pass  us  by,  no  matter  bow  strenuously  and  how 
loudly  we  uiav  cry  out  our  title  is  cleat — our  title  is 
unquestionable.  1 fear  that  the  world  may  not  on 
that  account  be  di-posedto  put  it.  down  so.  All  Ibis 
is  mete  begging  ol  tiie  q icslion.  1 am  deciding  in 
my  own  cause,  it  is  e.iiural  that  1 should  decide  in 
my  own  lavur.  But  1 am  not  willing  to  say,  1 am  so 
independent  and  so  mighty,  and  so  irresistible,  that 
all  l ne  powers  of  Europe  mu-l  bow  to  my  uecision. 

Mr.  President  I have  said  these  things  m conse- 
quence of  the  speeches  which  have  Oceo  made  here 
ami  elsewlieie  on  ihis  question  I am  mysell  m fa- 
vor of  the  line  ol  5t®  40' — yet  1 am  compelled,  as  a 
man,  as  a Christian,  ami  a-*  a statesman,  to  admit 
That  both  the  points. in  the  laws  of  nations  and  many 
of  Hie  lacts  on  which  we  rest  in  support  ol  our  ii- 
tle,  are  subjects  open  to  debate. 
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L,i  t hs  ho*  wte  stand.  I re  lir-t  chapter  reed 
to  us  by  t tie  honorable  senator  had  respect  to  on 
ablily  to  fialit.  I cannot  iqoalthe  eh  qucnt  uenlle- 
in an  from  Indiana.  I make  no  pretensions  to  it;  1 
cannfit  draw  sirli  a picture  of  our  national  strength 
and  greatness  as  he  did  Not  at  all.  Tint  1 agre 
to  every  word  tie  said  I wish  the  honorable  sena- 
tor to  consider  me  ns  just  behind  him.  Yes,  sir,  let 
him  remember  th  it  in  all  that  I mu  close  at  his  hack. 
But,  allowing  all  he  said  to  be  true,  and  I l us  be 
ever  so  strong  and  ever  so  able  to  fight,  that  u ill  nut 
settle  the  quest i n of  national  law.  We  may  be 
able  to  gel  t lie  land,  but  that  » ill  not  prove  we  have 
a title  to  it  If  we  go  to  fighting,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that — may-be — we  should  conquer.  Perhaps 
we  might  Jf  it  comes  to  a fight  1 believe  strongly 
iri  the  west;  but  then  I would  have  the  senator  re- 
inemher  there  are  others  in  the  country  who  can 
fight  hesides  the  men  of  the  west.  But  still,  I own, 

] have  more  reliance  on  the  west.  Sir,  I am  game. 
[A  laugh.]  1 always  dd  love  a game  fowl  amt  a 
blooded  horse.  But  the  chapter  read  to  us  by  the  se- 
nator reads  handsomely.  It  shows  that  great  mis- 
takes have  been  made  about  our  national  ability. — 
The  senator  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  revolution, 
and  reminds  us  of  a great  many  bloody  battles  that 
were  fought  in  those  days;  and  then,  in  the  la-t  war, 
too.  be  tell-,  us  our  navy  was  so  triumphant;  and  so 
it  was,  and  we  have  been  sounding  and  singing  its 
praises  ever  since,  and  celebrating  its  triumphs,  es- 
pectallv  on  every  4ih  of  July,  and  u ill  do  it  again, 
that’s  more. 

Bui  let  u-  lo  de  i little  at  another  chapter,  a chap- 
ter which  respects  our  honor,  moderation,  and  pru- 
dence 

In  1791)  1 B i'h  w.-r  miking  settlements  by 

their  Hu  Ison  Bar  Company  on  our  northwest  coast, 
and  in  In  i ue.,i,  w tin  S,  -,i in  it  w ns  acknowledged 
that  she  hid  cgnt-  oi  some  soi  l in  that  country;  and 
Iroin  1 79 J io  1818  sne  had  been  carrying  on  her 
trade  and  navigation  along  the  coast.  (This  chap 
ter,  remember,  is  about  our  honor,  and  j istice,  and 
moderation — not  about  fighting  at  all.  E ery  body 
knows  we  cannot  be  whipped  by  all  creation;  every 
one  knows  that;  that,  is  settled.)  Well,  sir,  in  1818 
we  made  a treaty  with  G eai  Britain,  and  in  that 
treaty  we  acknowledged  that  Britain  had  some  rights 
in  Oregon.  In  1819  we  purchased  the  Spanish  title, 
and  let  the  British  hold  on.  Again:  in  1826  we  made 
another  treaty,  and  bought  the  title  of  France,  and 
still  we  let  the  British  hold  on.  And  why?  Do  not 
tell  me  that  our  fathers  were  afraid;  that  will  not  do. 
Whad  I'tie  hoys  of  those  men  who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence — the  sons  of  our  revolu- 
tionary sires  not  willing  to  fight?  But  did  they  ne- 
gotiate? Did  they  treat?  Yes;  they  allowed  that 
Great  Britain  had  some  rights  on  the  northwest 
coast;  and  now  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  that  ac- 
bnow  ledgmerit.  Sir,  we  are  far  more  patriotic  than 
our  sires.  We  lee  I the  patriotic  blood  rushing 
through  our  hearts  with  a vehement  fury  to  which 
they  were  quite  strangers.  We  look  down  on  them 
with  pity,  if  not  contempt,  and  say  they  had  unpa- 
triotic hearts  and  cowardly  nerves.  Sir, ‘this  chap- 
ter will  not  read  quite  so  well. 

Let  us  see  a little  further.  We  have  bought  an 
outstanding  title,  but  llieie  is  an  incumbrance  upon 
it,  and  we  must  respect  it. 

But  what  is  the  next  chapter?  We  have  had  one 
upon  honor.  We  have  more  willingness  to  fight 
than  our  fathers  had.  Wc  ai e more  disposed  to  whip 
all  strangers  off  our  borders  than  they.  We  are  keen 
to  wade  into  a war  to  a degree  lhay  never  could  pre 
tend  to.  I belong  myself  to  the  peace  establishment, 
most  decidedly.  Yet  at  home,  most  of  those  who 
know  me,  know  pretty  well  that  I can  stand  up  for 
my  rights;  that  I do  not  like  to  have  my  toes  trodden 
on.  \et,  1 am  against  all  vaporing  beforehand.  1 
always,  when  I was  a boy,  despised  those  of  my 
SChOoiiello s who  v' ere  always  making  boasting  aim 
laming  speeches  with  a vie.v  to  get  np  quarrels  be- 
tween other  hoys. 

But  what  is  ihe  next  chapter?  In  1846  we  publish 
to  the  American  people  that  we  have  got  here  now 
a most  wise  and  patriotic  president  and  congress, 
who  - know  their  lights  and  uare  maintain  them.” — 
Before  now  all  our  presidents  and  congiesses  were 
ineie  dulls  and  tumbles  m comparison.  But  now,  in 
both  halls  ol  congress,  we  have  men  truer  than  steel, 
who  are  willing,  ready , ay,  sir,  and  anxious  and 
panting  to  heard  ihe  Biitisli  lion.  And  what  do  the 
pei  pie  say?  Wb.ii  do  they  think  while  we  are  here 
Sobol  lor  a figln?  Why,  sir,  they  remember  that, 
some  eight  yens  or  more  ago,  we  had  a man— an 
old  man — at  the  head  oi  the  government  whose  heart 
never  quailed  at  the  thought  ol  danger;  a man  of  iron 
will  and  of  iron  nerve.  They  cannot  be  made  to 
believe  be  was  a coward.  And  did  he  negotiate? — 
Did  he  u=e  any  means  for  a peaceful  settlement  of 
Ibis  question?  1 pass  by  all  names,  and  I come  to 


the  name  o;  Andrew  Jn  kson  And  I 'ay  that  th 
whole  American  heart  throughout  this  land  will  sav 
there  must  have  hpen  some  great  diffirmly  in  the 
way,  or  ttie  hero  of  the  Hermitave  would  not  have 
negotiated  about  the  matter.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
Gieai  Britain;  he  met  them  with  no  fortification  hut 
a few  cotton  hags  and  drove  them  from  our  soil  — 
We  cannot  believe  the  (-harm  ol  British  superrioritv 
awed  his  soul  But  we  no  ' publish  to  the  world  that 
wc  are  more  patriotic,  than  our  predecessors. 

No:  I go  fur  our  title,  and  will  support  it  as  far  as 
I can;  hut  1 must  admit  that  it  is  a question  which  ad- 
mits of  controversy,  or  we  should  never  have  enter- 
ed into  a controversy  about  it.  And  1 am  willing  to 
leave  Ibe  question  to  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  adjustment  of  such  questions  be- 
longs. and  not  drive  away  all  possibility  i f negotia- 
ting it  by  relaxing  the  nerves  of  the  department  and 
disheartening  all  its  efforts. 

I sustain  tiie  president  in  his  course;  and  I will  give 
mv  reasons  for  honoring  him  in  what  he  has  recom- 
mended. While  I might  say  that  he  is  ready  to 
meet  death  on  the  pale  horse,  and  ride  down  Eng- 
land and  trample  her  as  dust  under  his  feet,  1 will 
sav  that  I have  confidence  in  the  executive.  We 
have  had  many  speeches  made  here — and  for  what? 
To  tell  us  and  tell  the  world  about  the  great  west 
and  the  great  smith  and  the  great  north;  and  how 
chivalrous  they  are;  and  how  resolved  they.are  never 
to  yield  an  inch  to  the  world  in  arms;  all  to  cheat 
the  president  into  ttie  belief  that  the  time  for  nego- 
tiating on  this  question  of  Oregon  is  gone  by.  Tins, 
in  my  opinn  n,  is  a class  of  speeches  that  do  not  be- 
come us.  I say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  greater 
the  disposition  exhibited  by  the  president  to  settle 
tin-  question,  in  an  honorable  manner,  the  more  will 
he  in  for  himself  ttie  affectionate  gratitude  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  and  Christian  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican people. 

I am  for  the  notice.  I do  not  believe,  while  this 
convention  continues,  that  Great  Britain  will  ever 
he  willing  to  terminate  this  question  of  joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  territory.  Why  should  she?  She  has 
got  all  she  asks  under  the  treaty  solemnly  guaranti- 
ed to  her.  What  interest  can  she  possibly  have  in 
settling  it?  Is  there  any  thing  to  dispose  her  to  do 
so?  She  has  got  all  she  wants — joint  occupancy  and 
joint  privileges.  It  will  be  wise,  that  the  question 
shall  be  settled  at  once. 

But  we  are  told  that  if  it  is  just  and  right  to  give 
this  notice,  then  the  peace  men  in  both  houses  have 
got  themselves  into  a false  position.  For  they  say 
that  giving  the  notice  will  stop  all  avenues  to  nego- 
tiation: that  Great  Britain  is  proud  and  haughty,  and 
that  the  notice  will  give  her  such  mortal  offence 
that  she  will  refuse  to  negotiate  at  all.  If  she  is  so 
whimsical,  so  fastidious  as  all  that,  I am  nut  for  in- 
dulging her  humors.  But  I do  not  believe  any  such 
thing.  To  give  the  notice  is  one  of  the  rights  re- 
served to  either  parly  in  the  convention  itself.  Jf 
the  exercise,  of  our  undoubted  right  causes  her  to 
take  offence,  I am  not  one  to  consult  her  whims. — 
But  I do  not  think  that  that  sagacious  government 
will  act  like  the  invalid  whose  stomach  was  so  much 
out  of  order  that  he  could  not  take  any  thing  upon 
it  at  all,  and  could  not  relain  even  that.  [A  laugh  ] 

But,  granting  that  war  should  be  the  result  of  the 
notice,  shall  we  be  any  betier  off  ten  years  hence? — 
Supposing  t Hat  by  delay  we  should  remain  without 
war  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  still  will  not  the  notice 
be  wai?  And  do  you  not  suppose  that  our  posterity 
will  have  the  same  love  of  peace  and  the  same  in- 
oispo'ilion  towards  the  evils  of  war  that  we  have? — 
Why  should  notice  be  given  any  more  then  than  now? 
and  would  they  settl^the  question  any  better  than 
we  can?  They  say,  because  then  our  population 
will  have  multiplied  in  Oregon.  Well,  and  what 
then?  Will  that  settle  the  question  of  right? — a ques- 
tion of  title?  Suppose  we  can  out-seltle  and  out- 
populate  the  English  in  Oregon  ten  to  one;  will  that 
abrogate  a national  right?  Will  not  the  question  re- 
main still  untouched?  Does  the  honoraole  senator 
believe,  can  he  think  so  of  his  own  government,  as 
to  suppose  that  because  we  shall  then  be  strong  we 
will  exact  that  which  now  we  dare  not  demand? — 
Surely  not.  No  sir,  no;  riot  if  we  should  have  a fa- 
mily settled  on  every  twenty  acres  in  Oregon.  The 
question  will  be  then  just  where  it  is  now. 

It  is  said  that,  if  we  give  t 1 > is  notice,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  if  the  question  shall  not  be  settled, 
there  will  be  war.  Well,  sir,  it  13  not  unlikely;  but 
that  does  not  scare  me.  If  every  honoiable  means 
of  settling  ibis  controversy  in  a peaceful  mannei 
shall  have  been  tried  in  vain;  if  Great  Britain  shall 
be  unjust  and  exacting  in  her  demands,  because  she 
is  resolved  there  shall  be  war — 1 say,  let  it  come. — 
But  1 do  not  believe  that  such  will  be  the  case.  1 do 
not  believe  that  she  is  any  more  anxious  for  a war 
than  we  are.  1 believe  that  an  Englishman  looks 
upon  a field  of  blood  apd  slaughter  just  as  we  look 


at  it;  and,  with  her  enormous  debt,  her  grumbling  po- 
pulation, tier  heavy  taxes,  and  vast  expenditures, 
-he  is  quite  as  unwilling  to  enter  on  an  unnecessary 
contest  as  we  can  be.  -While  a war  will  be  to  us 
disastrous,  highly  so,  to  her  it  will  be  ruinous.  Her 
manufactures  require  peace;  her  commerce  requires 
peace.  Her  bondholders  must  become  bankrupt,  her 
social  order  disturbed,  if  war  should  br  forced  upon 
her.  In  every  avenue  her  interests  must  suffer,  and 
suffer  de«|)!y  — and  she  knows  it. 

But  1 object  to  the  doctrine  that  we  murt  fight  any 
how,  and  there  must  be  no  negotiation.  It  is  true 
that,  if  we  give  notice,  at  the  end  of  twelve  monlhs 
there  may  be  war.  But  are  not  twelve  months  a 
long  enough  tune  to  settle  this  question?  I should 
say,  if  we  cannot  settle  it  in  twelve  months,  we  can- 
not in  twelve,  years.  It  is  ample  time:  and  if  nego- 
tiators cannot  settle  it  in  that  time,  we  will  settle  it 
for  ourselves.  Before  Ihen  I admit  there  will  pro- 
bably be  some  controversy — and  we  have  no  arbi- 
trator: but  I do  not  fear  the  result  if  we  honorably 
negotiate.  Britain  cannot  desire  a war  with  us.  It 
is  impossible.  She  may  be  forced  into  it,  or  ambi- 
tion may  lead  her  into  it,  or  she  may  be  taunted  and 
provoked  into  it.  But  her  manufactures  cannot  do 
without  what  we  can  supply.  To  cut  off'  the  impor- 
tation of  our  cotton  could  not  but  be  very  ruinous  to 
that  vast  interest. 

I confess  that  I felt  my  heart  beat  in  unison  with 
the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Alien,)  in 
much  that  he  said  to  the  senate,  when  he  talked  to 
us  about  the  outrages  of  monarchical  power  in  Eu- 
rope. I felt  my  breast  throb  with  the  impulse  to 
rebuke  those  proud  and  oppressive  powers  who 
would  draw  their  strangling  arms  around  the  awak- 
ening energies  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  I 
felt  in  my  inmost  heart  that  the  senator’s  language 
was  American  in  its  spirit;  and  I am  an  American. 
When  I. behold  those  powers  uniting  to  erect  their 
bastions  on  our  southern  flank,  and  securing  great 
commercial  points,  such  as  may  give  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  coast  of  the  southern  continent, 
my  heart  beats  high  in  my  bosom  with  the  indignant 
spirit  of  a native  of  America;  and  I cannot  but  wish 
that  all  who  inhabit  this  continent  should  know  and 
understand  that  there  are  hearls  here  which  can  vi- 
brate in  sympathy  with  their  own  iri  every  effort  to 
resist  oppression.  But,  while  I have  all  these  feel- 
ings in  the  strongest  degree,  and  1 feel  ready  to  bid 
England  an  open  defiance  if  she  attempts  to  touch 
my  country’s  rights,  honor  forbids  that  when  I am 
my  own  advocate  and  my  own  judge,  I should  treat 
the  claims  of  o hers  against  me  with  disrespect. — 
Honor,  sir,  our  honor  forbids  it.  And,  if  we  act  on 
any  other  principle,  or  in  any  other  spirit,  no  part  of 
Christendom  will  hold  us  justified. 

But  the  only  question  legitimately  before  us  is  the 
question  of  notice  to  Great  Britain.  That  alone 
should  have  been  discussed  here;  and  if  I have  been 
drawn  into  remarks  not  strictly  applying  to  that 
question,  it  has  been  by  a systematic  effm  t to  pro- 
duce an  impression  thoughout  this  land  that  the  ques- 
tion of  title  to  54°  40'  is  a settled  question;  that  the 
government  has  drawn  that  line,  anil  resolved  not  to 
give  up  a pebble  or  a sand  on  this  side  of  it.  I have 
intended  a part  of  my  speech  specially  to  rebuke 
that  endeavor.  I fall  out  with  none,  however,  who 
happen  to  differ  from  me  in  opinion  merely  on  the 
question  of  title. 

I go  for  notice,  with  or  without  modification:  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  debate,  I 
want  to  be  put  right  upon  the  record.  1 go  for  ho- 
norable negotiation ; and  1 will  not  tollow  those  who 
would  breathe  in  this  notice  the  language  of  war. — 
The  notice  in  itself  is  not  a warlike  measure,  and 
could  not  be  so  understood  were  it  not  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  debate  which  precedes  it.  1 like  very 
much  the  preamble  and  resolutions  moved  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden.) 
I do  not  like  so  well  his  resolution  giving  discretion 
to  the  president  to  give  the  notice,  but  lettered  by 
what  he  says  in  relation  to  time.  Could  that  feature 
be  changed  I am  ready  to  go  for  the  resolution.  And 
I will  go  further.  Notwithstanding  the  impulation 
to  which  I may  expose  myself  of  having  a weak 
head  and  an  unpatriotic  heart,  J will  add  an  amend- 
ment declaring  an  vainest  desire  that  the  controver- 
sy may  be  settled  by  negotiation,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  both  nations.  There  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  addition,  were  it  not  lor  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place,  and  for  the  lan- 
guage in  which  certain  fiery  spirits  among  us  have 
indulged.  When  the  president  and  congress  shall 
have  shown  to  the  reflecting  and  virtuous  portion  of 
Llie  country  that  they  iiave  exhausted  all  honorable 
and  proper  means  to  settle  the  coiilroverv,  if  war 
shall  come,  it  will  find  thousands  of  swords  drawn 
by  an  incensed  people,  ready  to  light  the  administra- 
tion through  all  the  darkness  and  the  horrors  of 
war. 
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Relations  with  Mexico.  We  have  had  nothing 
new  from  our  southern  neighbors  this  week.  An  arri- 
val al  New  Orleans,  brings  a somewhat  different  ver- 
sion of  tile  news  we  had  last  week  via  Pensucola  (to 
the  17th  of  January,)  and  rather  more  unfriendly  in 
character,  '('lie  story  that  a counter  revolution  had  com- 
menced against  Paredes’  government,  is  discredited — 
and  an  attempt  is  making  to  increase  the  army  forthwith 
fiom  40,000  to  60,000  men. 

“The  Army  of  Occupation”  Accounts  from  Cor- 
pus Christi  state,  have  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
take  up  a position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte — 
arid  are  making  dispositions  accordingly — though  appa- 
rent^ without  some  reluctance.  It  is  a sad  season  we 
should  judge  for  movements  of  troops,  munitions,  and 
stores,  in  that  alluvial  soil. 

Secretary  Walker’s  report  on  the  tariff.  The 
Washington  Union  contradicts  the  statement  which  was 
published  on  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury’s  report  on  (he  tariff  had  been  sent 
to  England  before  it  was  transmitted  to  congress, — and 
asserts  that  ‘ no  copy''  was  sent  to  England  but  the 
printed  report. 

The  Union  adds:  “As  regards  the  bill  prepared  by 
Mr.  Walker,  it  was  only  finished  on  last  Tuesday  week, 
and  was  sent  to  the  committee  the  day  it  was  finished, 
and  has  nut  yet  reached  England.  The  estimates  of  the 
duties  dial  probably  will  be  yielded  o.t-each  article  were 
only  finished  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  February,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  committee  in  the  course  of  yesterday. 
The  estimated  net  revenue  under  the  bill  is  not  twenty- 
two  millions,  but  nearly  twenty-four  millions;  and  Mr. 
Walker,  in  sending  the  estimates  to  the  comrniuee,  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  may  and  ought  to  be  a 
still  further  reduction  on  tne  payment  of  the  public 
debt,”  &c. 

We  read  the  statement  alluded  to  by  the  Union , 
with  mortification  as  well  as  astonishment.  On  first 
meeting  with  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  a 
paper  friendly  to  the  present  administration,  the  first  to 
obtain  and  publish  the  news  brought  by  the  Cambria  in 
our  state,  we  hesitated,  but  when  they  next  day  issued 
their  "second  enition”  of  the  news  by  the  Cambria,  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph:  “Mr.  Secretary  Wal- 
ket’s  report  on  the  tariff  had  been  communicated  to  the 
British  government  long  before  it  was  made  known  even 
to  the  proper  committee  of  the  United  States  house  of 
representatives."  we  presumed,  of  course,  they  must 
have  due  authority  for  making  such  a statement. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Pa- 
triot, noticing  the  above  contradiction  of  the  Union , af- 
ter refering  the  insertion  of  the  statement  to  the  same 
authority  that  we  derived  it  from,  (.the  Sun,)  adds: 

“The  editor  (of  the  Union ) malts  a sweeping  denial. 
He  says:  “iVo  one  had  a copy  of  his  report  until  it  was 
sent  to  congress.’’  “iVo  copy  went  to  England  but  the 
printed  report.”  Has  the  editor  authority  fur  saying  this? 

I hope  1 shall  be  pardoned  fur  reminding  him  that  seve- 
ral important  things  have  been  stoutly  denied  by  the  of 
heial  organ,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  u ue!  Will 
the  editor  say  that  Mr.  Pakenltam,  the  British  minister, 
was  not  in  Mr.  Walker’s  room,  when  the  first  copy,  or 
one  of  the  first  copies,  of  the  latter’s  report  was  lying  on 
the  table,  and  that  Mr.  Walker  did  riot  present  the  re- 
port to  the  minister,  who,  deeming  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  British  ministry,  transmitted  it  home  to 
ins  government,  with  Mr.  Walker’s  permission ! I ask 
if.  before  any  comment  was  made  about  lids  matter, 
Mr.  Walker  did  not  himself  make  a merit  of  the  act, 
by  voluntarily  declaring  that,  at  the  interview  which 
Mr.  Pakeriham  had  with  him,  at  his  room,  he  gave  the 
first  copy  lie  had  of  his  report  to  that  gentleman? 

All  that  the  editor  says  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  a 
bargain,  between  the  administration  and  the  British  go- 
vernment, by  which  we  are  to  itave  bartered  away  a 
great,  healthful,  and  glorious  measure,  in  exchange  for  a 
strip  of  Oregon,  which  the  same  administration  solemn- 
ly declares  is  all  ours  already,  only  serves  to  convince 
the  doubting  and  those  who  have  hesitated,  that  such  is 
tile  faci!” 

Business  Circles.  The  Circular  of  Baring,  Brothers 
& Co.,  London,  Feb.  3rd,  says — “At  present  the  news 
from  the  United  Stales  paralyses  ali  operations,  and 
where  sales  are  pressed,  very  low  prices  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.” 

There  is  one  qualifying  ingredient  in  this  continued 
want  of  confidence — this  determination  not  to  believe 
in  the  stability  and  value  of  American  stocks,  which  the 
capitalists  of  Europe  keep  up.  and  that  is,  that  the  | 
amount  of  American  stocks  held  in  Europe  is,  thereby,  1 
rapidly  diminished,  and.  consequently,  that  the  amount 
of  our  indebtedness  to  Europeans,  and  of  annual  inter- 
est payable  upon  said  debts,  is  every  year  less  and  less. 
The  Circular  above  quoted  says — “The  result  of  the 
operations  of  1845  has  been,  asm  the  preceding  year,  a 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  held  in  Europe. 
A reimbursement  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  regularly  effected  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
675,000  dollars  have  been  repaid  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
Louisiana,  in  addition  to  a considerable  amount  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  stocks,  which  have  been  for- 
warded for  remittance  and  sold  in  the  United  States  — 
On  the  otjjer  hand  the  investments  have  been  very  small, 
nor  can  we  anticipate  any  disposition  to  purchase  either 
old  or  fresh  securities  until  the  differences  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  are  amicably  settled  and 
those  states  which  are  still  defaulters  have  shewn  their 


willingness  and  ability  to  recommence  and  continue  the 
regular  payment  ot  future  dividends  and  to  conclude 
what  will  be  regarded  here  as  an  an  equitable  arrange- 
mentforthe  arreared  interest.  Upon  the  stocks  of  seve 
ral  states,  the  amount  of  dishonored  over  due  interest 
lias  unfortunately  increased,  and  thus  has  added  so 
much  to  the  debt,  whilst  it  weakens  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.” 

i Very  well,  stick  to  that  “honest”  old  John— stick  to 
that  only  a few  years  longer;  send  us  home  our  stocks 
at  the  rate  we  have  been  absorbing  them  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tarilf  act  of  1842,  and  as  our  recuperative 
energies  redeem  us  from  the  ruinous  disasters  caused 
mainly  by  the  ten  years  of  “free  trade”  which  preceded 
that  act — give  us  seven  years  more,  under  our  existing 
regulations,  and  instead  of  having  millions  of  dollars  to 
pay  every  year  to  your  capitalists  on  the  utmost  of  the 
debts  we  owe,  you  will  be  looking  in  vain  for  “American 
securities”  at  less  than  par. 

Business  is  suspended  to  a great  extent  by  the  sudden 
and  severe  return  of  winter  weather.  We  have  not  had 
severer  cold  during  the  whole  winter  than  is  at  present 
experienced  here. 

Speculation  and  enterprise  is  suspended  by  doubts 
as  to  the  issue  of  our  foreign  disputes. 

The  money  marker,  though  mentioned  by  some  papers 
as  ea-ier,  is  said  in  others  to  be  tighter  than  for  some 
time, — and  especially  at  Boston,  where  8 a 9 per  cent,  is 
obtained  for  the  best  of  paper,  and  the  banks  refuse 
much  that  is  offered.  At  New  York  the  papers  say  6 a 
7 is  the  prevailing  rate.  Some  heavy  failures  amongst 
provision  dealers  are  announced.  At  Philadelphia, 
Bickneli’s  Reporter  says  9 per  cent  is  the  prevailing  rate 
for  money. 

Ppces  of  almost  every  thing  slightly  declining. 

Brocchieri  Water.  "The.  faculty  have  been  in  commo- 
tion, ranging  on  each  side  of  til-  question,  whether  this  be 
a genuine  styptic,  beyond  all  ever  known  or  imagined,  or 
whether  it  be  but  another  of  the  specious  humbugs  of  the 
day.  We  have  accounts  of  various  experiments.  A late 
one  is  from  the  Baltimore  American  of  the  10th  inst.,as 
follows: — “Yesterday  we  witnessed  an  experiment  to 
test  its  properties,  conducted  by  Dr.  Niitian  Pinkney,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  assisted  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Coskery,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  Hargrave  Hinckley,  Chas.  S.  Arcam- 
bal,  Edward  Jainet,  Alfred  Laroque,  and  E.  Laroque, 
students  of  medicine  in  lite  Washington  University.— 
A sheep  was  placed  on  a table,  and  at  half  past  four  the 
caroiid  artery  was  entirely  severed.  The  art-  r al  blood 
immediately  gushed  forth  in  a large  volume  and  with 
great  rapidity.  Tne  styptic  was  instantly  applied,  and  j 
three  small  pledgets  of  wool  saturated  with  it  were  intro-  I 
duced  into  the  wound  and  in  immediate  contact  with  j 
the  wounded  artery.  In  about  a minute  the  blood  en-  ! 
tirely  ceased  to  flow,  and  in  passing  through  the  wound  j 
coagulated  quickly  and  firmly,  showing  conclusively  that  I 
it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  water.  The  pressure  was  j 
kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  and  a portion  of  the  wool  re- 
moved and  freshly  saturated  pieces  re  applied.  The  j 
wound  was  then  bandaged,  and  in  an  hour  and  a half! 
after  the  operation  the  sheep  stood  upon  his  legs  and  | 
walked  about.  At  seven  o’clock  we  saw  the  animal,  and 
found  it  eating.” 

A New  York  paper  has  an  account  of  a similar  ex- 
periment in  that  city.  “There  were  assembled  some  \ 
of  our  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons, 
among  them  Drs.  Berger,  Tradeau,  Washington,  Ho- 
sack,  and  Wilkes.  Dr.  Mott  was  specially  invited  to  be  j 
present,  but  could  not.  make  it  convenient.  A sheep 
was  laid  on  the  table;  Dr.  Barabino  made  ay  incision  in  ! 
the  neck  and  opened  the  caroiid  artery — not  by  a slight ! 
puncture,  but  by  a long  transverse  cut — that  all  but  sepa-  I 
rated  it  entirely.  The  blood  spouted  as  from  an  artery  j 
it  does.  A pledget  of  wool  plucked  from  the  back  of 
the  animal  was  laid,  and  lightly  held  on  the  wound,  and 
the  water  was  then  plentifully  applied.  In  a few  mi- 
nutes the  floiv  of  blood  was  checked — in  ten  minutes 
more  it  had  ceased — in  twenty  minutes  the  pledget  was 
withdrawn,  not  without  some  effort,  owing  to  its  strong 
adhesion  to  the  part,  pnd  the  wound  was  free  from  blood 
and  the  artery  dosed!  In  five  ud  twenty  minutes  t lie 
animal  was  walking  about  th™yard.  These  are  the 
facts  as  we  witnessed  them.  We  offer  no  speculations 
thereon.’’ 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  A bill  for  the 'X- 
tension  of  the  road  to  Wheeling,  amending  previous 
acts  for  that  purpose  after  a hard  fight,  finally  passed 
the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia  on  ihe  25th  tost. 

Deaths,  during  tile  last  week  by  small  pox,  in  New 
York  6.  Philadelphia  15,  and  at  Baltimore  9. 

At  Baltimore,  total  of  deaths  77,  of  whom  20  were 
under  one  year;  19  were  free  colored,  2 slaves;  14  died 
of  consumption,  11  of  tneasels. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
during  the  past  year,  1845.  10,983 — of  whom  there  were 
white  males  5,554,  white  females  4,892,  black  males  261 
black  females  276;  of  these  there  were  of  the  age  of  five 
years  and  under  5,865,  from  five  to  ten  410,  from  ten  to 
twenty  339,  from  twenty  to  thirty  1,161,  from  thirty  to 
forly  1,131,  from  forty  to  fifty  760,  from  fifty  to  sixty  417. 
from  sixty  to  seventy  343,  from  seventy  to  eighty  206. 
from  eighty  to  ninety  HI,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
21,  one  hundred  and  over  3,  unknown  106.  The  princi- 
pal causes  of  death  are  as  follows:  Consumption  1,659, 
convulsions  721,  fevers  501,  cholera  infantum  523,  ap 
poplexy  252,  congestion  of  the  brain  1£6,  violent  death 
165,  old  age  113. 

Retrocession.  Alexandria  D.  C.  A memorial  was 
passed  a few  days  since  from  ihe  corporation  of  Alex- 


andria to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  asking  for,  and  the 
legislature  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of,  a retrocession  of  Alexandria  to  the 
state  of  Virginia. 

Georgetown. — A similar  application  was  made  a few 
years  since  lo  the  legislature  of  Maryland  from  the  au- 
thorities of  Georgetown,  for  a retrocession  to  Maryland, 
which  was  also  favorably  received,  and  approved  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland.  A like  proposition  if  made  by 
the  city  of  Washington,  would  meet  with  an  equally 
cordial  reception.  But  what  would  Uncle  Sam  say?  It 
would  be  one  method  of  staying  abolition  petitions  for 
the  district  of  Columbia. 

Santa  Fe,  The  Independence  (Missouri)  Expositera 
of  the  7th,  noiices  ihe  arrival  of  another  company  o1 
traders  from  Santa  Fe,  at  that  place.  They  left  Chihua- 
hua on  the  1st  of  December  and  Santa  Fe  on  the  1st  of 
January,  performing  the  trip  in  thirty-four  days.  They 
brought  with  them  about  $35,000,  the  most  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  forwarded  by  residents  of  New  Mex- 
ico to  meet  their  indebtedness  in  eastern  cities.  This 
adventure  is  regarded  a3  testing  the  practicability  of 
making  this  journey  at  any  season  of  the  year.  They 
carried  provender  sufficient  for  their  mules.  On  the 
route,  they  experienced  but  one  snow  storm;  otherwise 
the  weather  was  favorable,  but  a little  cold.  The  poli- 
tical news  is  of  no  interest. 

Steamboat  disasters.  The  Osceola,  bound  from 
Cheraw  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  600  bags  of  cotton, 
exploded  one  of  her  boilers  last  week,  by  which  three 
firemen  were  seriously  injured.  The  cargo  was  not  da- 
maged, and  the  hull  of  the  boat  is  injured. 

A shower  of  worms.  J.  S.  Davis,  publishes  in  the 
last  Congregational  Journal,  Concord,  N.  H.,  that  on 
returning  from  Piermont  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  De- 
cember last,  lie  noticed  upon  the  snow  which  had  fal- 
len the  night  before,  something  that  looked  like  oats, 
sown  broad-cast.  On  alighting  from  his  carriage  to  ex 
amine.  he  found  them  to  be  living  worms,  of  about  one 
inch  in  length,  of  a brown  color,  and  having  twelve  or 
sixteen  legs.  They  evidenced  life  by  coiling  up  ort  be- 
ing touched.  The  ground  was  hard  frozen  before  the 
fall  of  snow.  No  trees  were  in  the  vicinity.  They  lay 
in  hundreds  in  ail  directions  for  an  extent  of  five  miles, 
over  which  Mr.  D.  was  the  first  to  make  tracks  in  the 
snow. 

The  cost  of  fashion. — It  is  said  that  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  the  U.  Slates 
for  such  articles  of  dress  as  are  subject  to  the  fluctuation 
of  fashion.  Of  this  sum,  it  is  computed  that  16  millions 
are  spent  for  bats,  probably  about  20  millions  for  caps 
and  bonnets,  and  for  other  articles  of  dress  not  less  than 
400  millions. 

A cargo  of  Mules. — The  bark  Montgomery  was 
loaded  yesterday  at  city  wharf,  with  seventy-two  mules 
for  Mauritius.  The  animals  came  from  Ohio,  and  were 
put  in  a pen  made  on  the  wharf  of  the  bundles  of  hay 
which  they  are  to  eat  on  the  passage.  They  had  the 
honor  of  being  slung  aboard  individually,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  spectators,  though  apparently  but  little  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  We  are  told  this  is  the  largest 
cargo  of  the  kind  ever  cleared  here.  [ Boston  Post. 

The  Mormon  exodus,  lias  actually  commenced.  A 
company  said  to  be  about  two  thousand  in  number,  has 
crossed  the  Mississippi  rive  r ftom  Nauvoo,  on  their  way 
to  Oregon  or  to  California,  as  the  case  may  be.  They 
are  mostly  young  men,  the  elite  of  the  army,  well  pro- 
vided ana  provisioned.  One  account  states  that  “The 
Twelve,’’  who  exercise  church  and  state  dominion  over 
the  t.ibe,  secretly  passed  the  river  at  night,  and  joined 
tlte  flitting  detachment,  apprehensive  of  attack  from  the 
“anti-Mormons,”  who  continue  to  threaten.  General 
Warren,  who  is  in  command  of  the  Illinois  militia  on 
that  station,  has  issued  “general  orders’’  strictly  forbid- 
ing  any  assault  on  the  Mormons,  and  advising  the  use 
of  arms,  if  necessary,  in  resisting  any  attempt  to  molest 
them. 

The  Alpaca,  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  animal 
that  furnish  wool  for  manufacturing,  is  about  to  be 
introduced  into  the  United  States.  This  animal  inha- 
bits ‘.he  slopes,  table  lands,  and  mountains  of  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, and  Chili,  enduring  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
They  are  found  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
where  they  derive  a subsistence  from  the  moss,  &c., 
growing  upon  the  rooks,  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  tlte 
elements,  and  receiving  neither  food  nor  care  from  the 
hand  of  man.  The  shepherd  only  visits  them  occasion- 
ally; yet  such  are  their  gregarious  habits,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  one  flock  seldom  stray  away  and  mix  with  ano- 
ther, being  kept  in  tilts  discipline  by  the  older  ones  who 
know  their  grounds,  and  become  attached  'o  ihe  place 
of  their  nativity,  to  which  they  return  at  night,  evincing 
an  astonisning  vigilance  and  sagacity  in  keeping  the 
young  ones  together,  and  free  from  harm  In  the  for- 
mation of  their  stomach  they  resemble  the  camel,  and 
can  undergo  extreme  hunger  and  thirst.  Their  meat  is 
tender,  wholesome,  and  savory,  and  is  recommended 
by  physicians  to  invalids  in  preference  to  fowls — for  all 
declare  that  their  meat  is  extremely  wholesome,  and  as 
palatable  as  that  of  fat  sheep  in  Castile. 

The  cost  of  importing  three  hundred  will  be  $10  500, 
delivered  in  New  York.  Of  this  sum  $3,000  have  al- 
ready been  promised.  For  this  movement  the  public  are 
indebted  to  R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  of  Ulster  county. 

Woollen  Factory.  The  Bay  State  Woollen  com- 
pany, capital  $1,000,000,  are  about  to  buiia  two  large 
Woollen  factories. 
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